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PREFACE. 


The  value  and  importance  of  the  study  of  Geography  are  so  obvious, 
*nd  indeed  so  universally  acknowledged,  as  to  require  little  illustration. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  man,  or  more  gratify  his  thirst  for 
knowledge,  than  a survey  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits,  peopled  as  it  is 
by  beings  of  the  same  nature  with  himself.  To  visit  and  observe  foreign 
climes  and  regions  is  an  object  of  general  desire,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  enlarging  and  enlightening  the  human  mind. 
This  wish,  however,  unless  in  the  case  of  a few  individuals,  can  be 
gratified  only  to  a very  limited  extent,  and  in  none  can  embrace  more 
than  a small  portion  of  the  vast  variety  of  interesting  otyects  which  the 
earth  comprises.  This  necessary  defect  of  personal  observation  may, 
however,  be  in  a great  measure  supplied,  by  collecting  the  reports  and 
narratives  of  those  intelligent  individuals  who  have  explored  and  described 
its  various  regions,  and  forming  out  of  these  a general  description  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants. 

Works  of  this  class  have  always  possessed  a peculiar  attraction.  Even 
in  ancient  times,  when  the  extent  of  the  known  world,  and  the  information 
with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  and  productions  of  its  remoter  regions, 
were  comparatively  limited,  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Pliny,  rank  among  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  the  classic  ages.  But  in  modern  times,  and  particularly  in 
the  present  age,  Geography  has  acquired  a much  more  prominent  place 
among  the  departments  of  human  knowledge.  The  discovery  of  America 
in  the  fifteenth  century  awakened  a spirit  of  enterprise,  and  a desire  to 
explore  unknown  regions,  that  has  continued  to  gain  new  strength. 
During  the  last  half  century  more  especially,  the  most  civilised  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  contending  with  each  other  for  the  glory  of  discovery ; 
and  there  is  now  scarcely  a shore  however  remote,  or  the  interior  of  a 
continent  however  barbarous  or  difficult  of  access,  which  has  not  been 
surveyed  and  described.  Materials  have  thus  been  provided  for  a much 
more  complete,  interesting,  and  authentic  description  of  the  earth,  than 
could  have  been  drawn  up  at  any  former  period. 

The  extensive  discoveries  thus  recently  made  have  thrown  a wonderful 
light  on  the  structure  and  productions  of  the  earth,  and  afforded  large 
contributions  to  all  the  departments  of  natural  history.  They  have  also 
displayed  man  in  every  varied  condition,  from  the  highest  refinement  of 
civilised  society,  to  the  rudest  and  most  abject  condition  of  savage  life. 
These  representations  are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  throw 
light  on  the  history  of  past  ages.  Communities  are  still  found  exactly 
similar  to  some  of  those  described  in  the  earliest  records  of  antiquity.  The 
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tent  of  the  Arab  sheik  differs  little  from  that  which  Abraham  pitched 
on  the  plains  of  Mamre ; many  of  the  Tartar  tribes  are  a people  exactly 
similar  to  those  who  roamed  in  early  ages  over  the  plains  of  Scythia ; 
and  the  splendid  courts  of  Babylon  and  Persepolis  have  their  represent- 
atives in  the  existing  world.  We  may  thus,  in  fact,  trace  back  man  to 
an  earlier  and  ruder  stage  than  any  represented  in  the  ancient  records ; 
for  these  convey  only  faint  and  fabulous  notions  of  what  mankind  had 
been  at  a very  early  period.  But  the  wilds  of  America,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  exhibit  the  state  of  savage  simplicity,  which  doubtless 
existed  in  Europe  before  the  light  of  authentic  history  had  begun  to 
daw-n.  Hence  it  is  that  Geography,  in  its  present  extended  range,  not 
only  shows  man  as  he  actually  exists,  but  delineates,  as  it  were,  the  pro- 
gressive history  of  the  species. 

Besides  the  gratification  thus  afforded  to  a liberal  curiosity,  the  know- 
ledge of  even  the  remotest  regions  lias,  through  recent  events,  become  an 
object  of  the  utmost  practical  importance.  Tn  many  of  these,  colonies 
have  been  founded,  political  relations  formed,  and  a commercial  inter- 
course with  them  opened,  by  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Britain.  Regions  the  most  distant  to  which  a ship  can  sail 
form  integral  portions  of  her  dominion,  and  have  their  ports  crowded 
with  her  vessels.  There  are  thousands  in  this  country  who  have  a more 
intimate  connection  with  Calcutta  or  Sydney,  than  w'ith  towns  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  The  manufacturer  labours  to  supply  the  markets  of 
countries,  the  very  existence  of  which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  unknown ; the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  is  now  an  ordinary  trading  voyage.  The 
knowledge  of  Geography  has  thus  become  a necessary  qualification  for 
the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  for  much  of  the  ordinary 
and  current  business  of  life.  A great  proportion  of  the  youth  of  Britain 
are  trained  for  employments  in  countries  which  lie  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  Europe. 

The  same  causes  have,  moreover,  given  to  the  knowledge  of  distant 
countries  a peculiar  hold  on  the  domestic  and  social  affections.  There 
are  few  amongst  us  who  have  not  a near  relation,  perhaps  a brother  or 
a child,  residing  in  another  hemisphere.  Oceans  now  separate  us  from 
those  to  whom  we  are  united  by  the  tenderest  ties ; the  objects  of  our 
affection  have  their  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  or  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific ; and  many,  whose  hearts  are  knit  in  the  closest  friendship, 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  half  the  earth.  In  this  situation,  a 
description  of  the  place  in  which  our  friend  or  relative  dwells,  the  objects 
which  meet  his  eye,  the  society  in  which  he  mingles,  must  afford  peculiar 
gratification,  and  soothe  the  mind  under  this  painful  separation. 

Deeply  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  great  extent  and  difficult  exe- 
cution of  a complete  geographical  work,  the  Editor,  during  nearly  ten 
years  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  upon  it,  has  used  the  utmost  exertion 
to  procure  from  every  quarter  information  and  aid.  He  has  studiously 
collected  the  most  recent,  authentic,  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  extent, 
natural  features,  population,  productions,  industry,  political  constitution, 
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literature,  religion,  and  social  state  of  the  various  regions  of  the  globe, 
with  the  leading  details  as  to  their  districts  and  cities.  The  sciences 
connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the  earth  have,  however,  attained 
to  such  an  extent  and  importance,  that  a thorough  knowledge  of  them 
can  only  be  possessed  by  individuals  who  have  specially  devoted  them- 
selves to  one  particular  branch.  The  Editor,  therefore,  considered  it 
essential  to  procure  the  co-operation  of  writers  who  had  risen  to  acknow- 
ledged eminence  in  the  departments  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Zoology 
and  Botany.  He  considered  that  he  had  fully  succeeded,  when  Professor 
Jameson  undertook  to  delineate  the  geological  structure  of  the  globe,  and 
the  distribution  of  minerals  over  its  surface ; Mr.  Swainson  to  explain  the 
distribution  of  animals,  and  the  most  remarkable  of  those  found  in  each 
particular  region  ; and  Dr.  Hooker  to  perform  the  same  task  in  regard  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Professor  Wallace  has  illustrated  the  relations 
of  the  earth  as  a planet,  the  trigonometrical  surveys,  the  construction  of 
maps  and  other  subjects  connected  with  mathematical  science.  These 
tasks  have  been  executed  in  a manner  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  fully  support 
the  high  reputation  of  their  respective  authors.  In  preparing  the  sections 
relating  to  commerce,  the  editor  derived  much  assistance  from  Mr. 
M'Culloch’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  and  he  is  also  indebted  to  that 
gentleman  for  many  valuable  communications.  Various  parts  relating 
to  remote  countries  have  been  revised  by  gentlemen  recently  returned 
from  them,  particularly  Barron  Field,  Esq.  Chief  Justice  of  Gibraltar, 
some  years  resident  in  Australia.  It  is  only  justice  to  add,  that  neither 
exertion  nor  expense  have  been  spared  by  the  Publishers,  to  enable  the 
Editor  to  render  the  work  as  perfect  as  possible. 

• The  Maps,  which  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  a complete  Atlas,  have 
been  executed  from  drawings  by  Hall ; and  having  been  carefully  revised 
by  the  Editor,  they  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  be  accurate,  and  to  in- 
clude all  the  most  recent  discoveries.  Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of 
the  scale,  they  are  illustrated  by  the  letter-press  in  a manner  which  en- 
ables them  to  comprise  equal  information  with  others  of  much  larger 
dimensions. 

The  other  Wood  Engravings  arc  mostly  original,  or  have  been  care- 
fully selected  from  the  most  faithful  representations  of  the  objects  de- 
scribed ; and  they  are  executed  in  the  best  style  by  the  eminent  artists 
whose  names  appear  on  the  title-page.  They  exhibit  the  most  remarkable 
plants  and  animals,  the  chief  cities,  public  buildings,  natural  curiosities, 
and  picturesque  scenery,  with  the  characteristic  figures  and  costumes  of 
the  natives,  in  the  countries  described.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  work 
of  this  kind  is  similarly  embellished,  at  least  to  nearly  the  same  extent. 
These  representations  are  by  no  means  introduced  for  the  sake  of  mere 
ornament ; they  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  utility,  conveying  an  in- 
finitely better  idea  of  the  objects  than  could  be  derived  from  the  most 
laboured  description. 

Segnius  irritant  animoa,  demissa  per  sure*, 

Quam  qua*  aunt  oculia  subjects  fidclibus. 
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Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  this  volume 
before  the  Public  without  the  painful  reflection,  that,  in  a subject  in- 
volving such  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  details,  many  of  which 
are  often  very  difficult  to  procure,  not  a few  imperfections  and  even 
errors  must  inevitably  occur.  M.  Balbi,  whose  exertions  to  collect  the 
most  recent  geographical  infonnation  are  well  known,  and  to  whose 
labours  the  present  volume  is  much  indebted,  candidly  observes : — 
“ One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  in  the  composition  of 
an  elementary  treatise  of  Geography  is  the  want  of  contemporary  docu- 
ments. Geography  is  almost  necessarily  a compound  of  tilings  which 
are,  with  things  which  have  ceased  to  be.  How  can  one  be  informed  of 
all  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  even  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  still  more  in  those  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America? 
To  compose  a Geography  which  should  exhibit  a complete  picture  of  the 
globe  at  a particular  period,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  authentic 
documents,  all  of  the  same  date,  and  that  a recent  one  ; which  never  has 
been,  and  never  can  be.”  As,  therefore,  the  local  knowledge  of  many 
into  whose  hands  this  work  may  fall  will  enable  them  to  discover  defects, 
an  intimation  of  these,  addressed  to  the  Publishers,  will  be  gratefully 
received,  and  employed  in  the  correction  of  a future  impression. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF 


GEOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

GEOGRAPHY  consists  in  the  description  and  delineation  of  the  Earth.  It  considers 
that  planet  in  respect  to  it*  form,  its  connexion  with  other  bodies  in  the  universe,  the  various 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  the  objects  with  which  each  is 
respectively  filled.  Geography  indeed  could  not  attempt  a scientific  analysis  of  all  these 
objects,  without  seeking  to  comprehend  within  itself  a complete  circle  of  science.  It  views 
only  their  obvious  and  visible  characters,  and  chiefly  those  features  which  are  peculiar  to  each 
respective  country  and  region  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  great  importance  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  must  be  sufficiently  obvious.  It 
embraces  a east  variety  of  those  objects  which  are  most  interesting  in  themselves,  and  with 
which  it  most  concerns  man  to  be  conversant.  It  enables  the  navigator,  the  merchant,  the 
military  commander,  to  carry  on  their  respective  operations.  Geography  is  moreover  essential 
to  the  clear  understanding  of  every  branch  of  the  history  both  of  man  and  nature.  The 
transactions  of  bordering  states  arc  unintelligible  without  a knowledge  of  their  relative  extent 
and  position,  and  of  the  theatre  on  which  the  great  events  of  their  history  ore  acted.  Every 
form,  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  is  modified  in  the  most  striking  manner  by  the 
climate  or  the  country  in  which  it  is  placed.  Still  more  intimate  is  its  relation  with  geology 
and  oilier  sciences,  which  investigate  the  materials  composing  the  substance  and  crust  of  the 
earth.  None  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  can  be  distinctly  understood,  or  viewed  under 
it*  proper  relation  and  arrangement,  without  a previous  knowledge  of  geography. 

This  important  and  extensive  subject  seems  to  divide  itself  naturally  into  three  parts. 

The  Fsrst  Part  treats  of  the  M History  of  Geography the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Srirncv  ; and  the  steps  by  which  man,  who  seemed  fixed  by  nature  in  a local  and  limited  po- 
sition, has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  immense  circuit  of  the  globe.  This  Part  is  di- 
vided into  — I.  Ancient  Geography  ; — II.  Geography  of  the  Middle  Ages ; — III.  Modern 
Geography. 

The  Second  Part  comprises  the  Principles  of  the  Science.  These  are  — I.  Mathematical  : 
those  which  relate  to  tlie  form  of  the  earth,  its  movements,  its  place  in  the  Solar  System,  the 
great  circles  by  which  it  is  divided,  the  operations  by  which  it  is  surveyed,  and  the  modes  in 
which  it*  spherical  outline  can  be  represented  on  the  plane  surface  of  a map.  II.  Physical : 
the**  which  treat  of  the  substances  w hich  cover  the  earth’s  surface,  the  elements  which  com. 
p oh  surround  it;  rock,  earth,  water,  air,  as  they  appear  under  the  various  forms 

of  mountain,  plain,  river,  sea,  and  present  all  the  changing  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 
Ill  Geography  may  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  other  objects  and  sciences.  1.  To 
Zoology,  or  the  distribution  of  animals  over  the  globe.  51.  To  Botany,  or  the  diffusion  of 
vegetable  productions.  3.  To  the  human  race,  and  the  various  branches  into  which  it  has 
bevn  formed,  considered  in  relation  to  numbers,  wealth,  political  union,  social,  intellectual, 
and  moral  condition. 

The  Third  Part  considers  Geography  in  detail,  as  it  applies  to  the  various  quarters  and 
countries  into  which  the  world  is  divided,  the  outline  and  extent  of  each,  its  natural  features, 
tW  revolutions  through  which  it  has  passed,  its  political  constitution,  the  industry  and  wealth, 
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the  civil  and  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  The  description  of  each  country  will  con- 
clude with  a local  and  topographical  survey  of  its  districts,  cities,  and  towns. 

This  Part  will  divide  itself  into  five  general  heads:  — 1.  Europe.  II.  Asia.  III.  Africa- 
IV.  America.  V.  Australia. 

An  Index  will  be  added,  which,  being  extremely  copious,  and  containing  references  to 
all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  work,  will  answer  in  a great  degree  the  purposes  of  a Geo- 
graphical Gazetteer. 


PART  I. 

HISTORY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  The  History  of  Geography  may  be  divided  into  three  books  : — I.  Ancient  Geography. 
II.  Geography  of  the  middle  ages.  III.  Modern  Geography. 


BOOK  I. 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

2.  The  Geography  of  the  Ancients  may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of,  I.  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  Geography ; the  principal  features  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures. II.  Greek  Geography, in  its  early  state,  before  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  III.  The 
first  Alexandrian  school  formed  by  Eratosthenes.  IV.  The  Homan  school,  formed  chiefly  by 
Mela  and  Pliny.  V.  The  second  Alexandrian  school  formed  by  Ptolemy. 


/ 


Chap.  I. 

HEBREW  AND  PHOENICIAN  GEOGRAPHY. 

3.  The  Sacred  Recortls , in  addition  to  their  higher  claims  on  the  attention  of  mankind, 
possess  the  important  secondary  advantage,  that  they  enable  us  to  trace  human  existence,  and 
the  forms  of  society,  back  to  a much  earlier  period  than  the  information  derived  from  any  other 
source.  They  were  long  anterior  in  this  respect  to  the  classic  story  of  Greece  and  Home  ; 
the  faintest  light  even  of  whose  fabulous  history  cannot  lie  traced  back  to  the  period  when 
Abraham  was  driving  his  flocks  over  the  seats  of  future  empire  on  the  Euphrates.  Among 
Abraham’s  contemporaries  we  discern  the  germ  of  the  great  monarchies  which  first  changed 
the  fucc  of  human  affairs.  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  Babylon,  almost  like  an  Iroquois  chief, 
is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  activity  and  success  in  the  chacc.  Modern  discovery  has  indeed 
made  us  acquainted  with  tribes  existing  in  a still  ruder  form  ; but  there  is  no  narrative  in 
which  we  can  trace  so  distinctly  the  gradual,  yet  somewhat  rapid,  transition  made  in  these 
favoured  regions,  from  the  hunting  and  pastoral,  to  the  commercial  and  agricultural  states  of 
society. 

Sect.  I.  The  Patriarchal  Ages. 

4.  In  the  early  patriarchal  records  we  discover  first  the  rich  Mesopotamian  plain,  not  yet 
covered  with  cities  and  harvests,  but  standing  as  an  open  common,  over  which  the  sons  of  Terah 
drove  unmolested  their  flocks  and  herds.  In  these  favourable  circumstances,  and  surrounded 
by  simple  and  rural  plenty,  the  flocks  and  the  shepherds  multiplied  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
The  heads  of  the  families  became  petty  princes,  and  were  as  such  at  once  respected  and  feared. 
As  they  went  on  increasing,  the  land  became  “ not  able  to  bear  them  ;**  and  the  most  inti- 
mate friends  were  able  to  prevent  dissension  among  their  adherents  only  by  an  entire  though 
painful  separation  ; nay,  even  by  striking  into  routes  so  opposite,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  future  union.  This,  however,  was  rather  a palliation  than  a cure  for  the  evil  ; for,  in 
whatever  quarter  each  directed  his  course,  he  came  into  contact  with  other  families.  The 
difficulty  was  still  augmented,  when  all  the  more  fertile  tracts  began  to  be  cultivated  by  a 
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fixed  population,  subject  to  regular  government.  The  first  regions  which  came  under  these 
circumstances  appear  to  liavc  been  Lower  Egypt  and  Gerar,  on  the  coast  of  Philistia,  along 
the  Mediterranean.  In  the  latter  we  find  Isaac  attempting  to  settle  and  cultivate  the  ground  ; 
but  the  king,  though  evidently  afraid  to  offend  so  potent  a tribe,  insisted,  in  a determined 
though  courteous  manner,  upon  their  quitting  his  territory.  The  family  were  therefore 
obliged  finally  to  establish  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  collecting  the  somewhat 
scanty  herbage  which  grew  amid  the  rugged  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
was,  therefore,  an  auspicious  change  when  they  were  transported  into  the  land  of  Goshen,  a 
rich  pastoral  district  of  Egypt.  The  circumstances  attending  the  captivity  of  Joseph  enable 
us  already  to  observe  the  activity  of  that  interior  caravan-trade,  which  afterwards,  on  so  great 
a scale,  traversed  Arabia.  Two  caravans,  destined  for  the  supply  of  Egypt,  appear  meeting 
each  other  in  opposite  directions ; and  that  cruel  trade,  of  which  men  were  the  object,  is 
already  carried  on  in  the  same  remorseless  manner,  and  by  tlie  same  unjust  means,  by  which 
it  lias  ever  since  been  conducted. 

Srcr.  II.  The  Kingdom  of  Israel. 

5.  T7te  Israelites,  after  being  established  in  Egypt  for  more  than  two  centuries,  were  led 

back  into  the  promised  land,  so  long  the  seat  of  their  ancestors.  Every  thing  there,  since 
tlie  patriarchal  age,  had  assumed  quite  a different  aspect : it  presented  walk'd  cities,  and  high 
cultivation,  accompanied  with  that  gross  superstition  and  dissolute  voluptuousness  which  arc 
the  too  common  attendants  of  early  wealth.  The  guilty  inhabitants  of  Canaan  with  their 
country  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites;  and  the  territory  being  divided 
among  tlie  ten  tribes,  gave  occasion  to  a very  careful  topographical  survey  ; but  nothing  yet 
occurred  to  attract  tlie  views  of  the  nation  beyond  these  limits,  or  towards  the  world  in 
general.  Still  less  could  this  take  place  during  tlie  subsequent  period,  when  they  were 
forsaken  of  heaven,  and  reduced  to  serv  itude  under  the  neighbouring  nations.  It  w as  under 
the  favoured  reign  of  David  that  Israel  finally  triumphed  over  all  her  enemies.  That  great 
prince  left  to  Solomon,  either  as  subject  or  tributary,  a territory  extending  from  die  Euphrates 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  die  borders  of  Egypt,  forming  die  most  powerful  state  then  in 
wo  tern  Asia.  Solomon,  by  the  terror  of  liis  father’s  name,  and  of  die  powerful  army  trans- 

mitted to  him,  was  enabled  to  preserve  the  whole  of  this  kingdom,  during  a long  reign,  in 
peaceful  submission.  This  accomplished  prince  devoted  liimself  to  die  arts  of  peace,  to  die 
extension  of  commerce,  to  die  culture  of  science,  and  to  the  improvement  and  embellishment 
of  his  dominions  in  every  direction.  By  the  alliance  with  Hiram,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
voyage*  more  remote  than  liad,  perhaps  been  ever  undertaken  under  any  former  sovereign. 
Ilis  alliance*,  and  even  hi*  society,  were  courted  by  distant  princes;  and  the  observation  of 
die  Jews  began  to  extend  over  a considerable  portion  of  die  globe. 

6.  The  sc/ >a  ration  of  the  kingdoms  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  was  a fatal  blow  to  die 
greatness  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Their  divided  power  could  no  longer  maintain  numerous 
tributaries  in  submission,  nor  was  it  adequate  to  distant  and  extensive  enterprizes.  All  the 
state*  beyond  the  Jordan  shook  ofF  die  yoke ; die  attempts  to  navigate  the  Red  Sea  were 
abandoned  ; and  all  distant  regions  in  a great  measure  lost  right  of.  Their  view,  however, 
wav  enlarged  by  unexpected  and  unwelcome  events  from  another  quarter. 

7.  The  successive  invasions  of  Assyria  and  Babylon , which  terminated  in  the  downfal  of  both 
the  kingdoms,  forced  upon  the  Israelites  a knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  proud  and 
powerful  empire**.  At  the  some  time,  the  colossal  grandeur  of  Egypt,  the  only  power 
capable-  of  contending  with  them,  was  brought  into  prominent  notice.  Ample  materials 
w.re  thus  afforded  for  those  lofty  and  awful  images  those  pictures  of  the  shaking  of  the 
world  and  die  downfal  of  nations  which  aliound  in  die  writings  of  tlie  prophets  during  the 
legal  times-  Another  and  nearer  object  attracted  wonder,  and  afforded  the  means  of  know- 
ledge respecting  regions  still  more  distant.  This  was  Tyre,  the  earliest  seat  of  commerce, 
in  whose  markets  were  found  collected  die  tin  of  Britain,  the  gold  of  Africa,  the  cottons  of 
India,  and,  perlutps  the  silks  of  Chino.  This  forms  so  grand  a feature,  and  die  descriptions 
of  it  tend  so  much  to  illustrate  early  geography,  diat  it  must  claim  some  separate  notice. 

Sicct.  III.  Commerce  tf  Tyre. 

8.  Tyre , which  under  Solomon  was  already  great  and  flourishing,  condnued  to  increase 

tiJJ  with  the  exception  of  one  of  its  own  colonies,  it  became  the  most  splendid  emporium  of 
d*e* ancient  world.  I*  appears,  indeed,  truly  wonderful  that,  at  this  early  period  of  arts  and 
history,  when  Rome  yet  consisted  only  of  a few  straw-built  cottages,  merchants  in  Tyre 
ifimiM  vie  with  the  pomp  of  kings.  So  magnificent  was  the  scene,  that  the  prophet,  in  an- 
nouncing the  divine  intention  to  destroy  Tyre,  considers  it  as  implying  a purpose  “ to  stain 
the  pride  of  all  glory,  h)  bring  into  contempt  all  the  lumourahle  of  the  earth.** 

'/*«.  xxiiL  9.)  Perhaps*  however,  commerce  in  its  earlier  efforts  lias  a particular  tendency 
to  concentrate  itself  in  one  point,  where  alone  it  finds  protection,  information,  and  regular 
cbonnvK  while  in  the  advance  of  society  its  streams  la-gin  to  Ik*  more  w idely  diffused. 

M In  the  interesting  jncture  of  Tyrian  commerce  drawn  by  Ezekiel,  the  foundation  of  die 
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intercourse  with  Damascus  and  other  contiguous  districts,  is  stated  to  be  u the  multitude  of 
the  wares  of  her  making ; " that  is,  it  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  her  manufactured  produce 
for  the  raw  produce  of  these  rich  agricultural  districts.  There  is  little  specification  of  the 
Tyrian  manufactures,  but  the  returns  were  all  made  in  natural  products,  of  the  first  quality 
which  the  soils  of  Judea  and  of  Syria  afforded  ; from  Judea,  the  finest  wheat,  honey,  oils,  and 
balsam ; from  Syria,  white  wool,  and  the  wine  of  Helbon.  No  situation  could  be  more 
fortunate  than  that  of  Tyre  for  the  formation  of  a navy,  with  the  magnificent  forests  of  Leba- 
non, Senir,  and  Bashan,  rising  immediately  behind.  The  timbers,  it  appears,  were  constructed 
of  fir ; the  cedar  supplied  masts ; while  the  oak  was  used  for  those  long  and  powerful  oars, 
which  were  then  the  chief  instruments  of  navigation.  The  vessels  appear  to  have  been  fitted 
up  with  a luxury  unknown  to  modem  times.  The  benches  were  of  the  finest  cypress  wood, 
inlaid  with  ivory;  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  adorned  even  with  embroidery,  was  spread  out  in 
sails.  Tyre,  like  Carthage,  appears  to  have  adopted  die  policy  of  employing  mercenary 
troops,  which  she  drew  even  from  the  mountainous  districts  of  Persia  and  the  upper 
Euphrates.  The  immediate  guard  of  the  city,  however,  was  entrusted  to  its  neighbours  of 
Arvad  and  Gammadim,  who,  standing  round  the  walls  in  brilliant  armour,  are  said  to  have 
“ made  its  beauty  perfect.** 

10.  With  regard  to  the  distant  commerce  of  Tyre,  die  quarters  to  which  it  was  carried  on 
must  become  die  subject  of  some  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  we  shall  introduce  the 
interesting  particulars  given  by  die  prophet. 

Sect.  IV.  The  World  according  to  the  Hebrews* 

1 1.  No  System  <f  Geography  can  be  traced  in  the  sacred  writers , who,  occupied  with  higher 
objects,  do  not  even  allude  to  any  such  as  existing  among  die  Hebrews.  The  ideas  of  that 
people  with  regard  to  the  structure  and  boundaries  of  the  earth  may,  however,  be  inferred  from 
die  genealogical  chapters  (Gen.  x.,  repeated  1 Chron.  i*)»  which  contain,  in  fact,  a view  of  the 
known  divisions  of  the  earth,  agreeing  in  some  striking  particulars  with  the  records  of  pro- 
fane history  ; also  from  the  accounts  of  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  and  from  various  detached 
notices  in  the  historians  and  prophets. 

1 2.  The  Hebrews  obviously  never  attempted  to  form  any  scientific  theory  respecting  the  structure 
of  the  earth . The  natural  impression,  which  represents  it  as  a fiat  surface,  widi  the  heaven  as 
a firmament  or  curtain  spread  over  it,  is  found  universally  prevalent.  Beneath  was  conceived 
to  lie  a deep  pit,  die  abode  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  deadi.  In  one  place  we  find  the 
grand  image  of  the  earth  being  hung  upon  nothing  ; but,  elsewhere,  the  pillars  of  the  earth 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  ; and  sometimes  the  pillars  of  heaven.  In  short,  it  is  evident,  diat 
every  writer  caught  the  idea  impressed  on  his  senses  and  imagination  by  the  view  of  these 
grand  objects,  without  endeavouring  to  arrange  them  into  any  regular  system.  Although, 
however,  the  Jews  never  indulged  in  speculative  geography,  yet  there  are  copious  examples 
of  minute  and  careful  topography  for  practical  purposes.  Our  object,  however,  is  not  to 
mark  the  divisions  of  Judea,  but  to  trace  the  ideas  of  the  Jew's  respecting  the  extent  and 
boundaries  of  the  known  world.  We  shall  at  the  same  time  lie  able  to  collect  all  diat  is  now 
to  be  known  of  the  Phoenician  Geography ; for  it  is  evident  diat  Ezekiel  visited  Tyre,  os 
Herodotus  did  Babylon,  with  die  eye  of  an  intelligent  observer ; and  he  would  doubtless 
hold  intercourse  with  die  best  informed  men  in  that  great  school  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. The  objects  always  alluded  to,  as  placed  at  the  farthest  limits  of  their  knowledge,  are 
Tarshish  ; Opliir ; The  Isles ; Sheba  and  Dedan  ; The  River ; Gog,  Magog,  and  the  north. 
(Fig.  I.) 


Subsect.  1 . Tarshish . 

13.  Tarshish  is  the  name  which,  in  die  annals  of  Jewish  and  Phoenician  navigation,  occurs 
most  frequendy,  and  ranks  next  to  Tyre;  yet  nodiing  has  been  found  more  difficult  than  to  fix 
that  name  to  any  precise  place.  The  peculiar  difficulty  is  this  ; diat  there  are  two  voyages 
from  Tarshish  : one  up  the  Mediterranean,  bringing  iron,  silver,  lead,  and  dn,  the  produce  of 
Spain  and  Britain  ( Ezek . xxvii.  12.) ; the  other  up  the  Red  Sea,  bringing  gold,  ivory,  and 
apes,  the  produce  of  tropical  Africa  (1  Kings,  x.  22.).  How  diese  two  voyages  can  be  from 
the  same  place,  appears  at  first  sight  to  baffle  research. 

14.  Various  places  have  been  suggested,  among  which  I should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  were  it  not  supported  by  such  names  as  Volney  and  Malte  Brun. 
Except  die  resemblance  of  name,  it  has  not  a single  feature  which  can  be  reconciled  to  die 
Tarshish  of  Scripture.  Besides,  die  name  Tarsus  is  evidendy  of  Greek  origin  (See  Steph. 
Byvmt.  in  p.  Strabo  1.  14.  Boch  art's  Phaleg .,  and  Wetsteins  Nov . Test.  voL  ii.  p.  51 1.  & 608.), 
whereas  Tarshish  is  manifestly  of  oriental  derivation,  and  is  doubtless  of  Phoenician  origin. 
Indeed,  Malte  Brun  admits  it  to  be  tenable  only  on  the  clumsy  and  improbable  supposidon 
of  diere  being  two  places  of  the  name  of  Tarshish.  Tart  ess  us  or  Cadiz  is  certainly  more 
plausible,  and  agrees  with  the  Mediterranean  voyage  ; but  die  distance  is  too  great,  and  notice 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  taken  of  not  a few  intermediate  objects,  particularly  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  It  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  voyage  by  the  Red  Sea.  This  last  objection 
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*(rpo*rs  also  lo  hold  against  Cartilage,  which,  in  every  other  respect,  seems  preferable  to 
Tartcsaus,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

15.  To  the  problem  of  the  two  voyages,  the  only  attempt,  so  far  as  I know,  has  been  in 
the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Gossclin  : Taivhish,  according  to  him,  signifies  the  great  or  open 
%ea,  as  distinguished  even  from  the  largest  of  its  enclosed  gulfs.  The  name  may  then  be 
applied  equally  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ; and  the  voyage  to  and  from  Tarshish 
may  equally  be  by  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean.  But  though  this  hypothesis  be  sup- 
ported by  the  signification  of  an  old  Hebrew  term,  and  though  it  solve  the  great  problem, 
I think  any  one,  who  attentively  traces  the  various  occasions  on  which  Tarshish  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  will  be  satisfied  that  it  has  a sense  quite  different  from  the  loose  and  vague  one 
here  afribed  to  it-  Let  us  only  read  the  following  verse  : — “ But  Jonah  rose  up  to  flee  into 
Tarshish  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  went  down  to  Joppa,  and  he  found  a ship  going 
to  Tarshish  * so  be  paid  the  fare  thereof,  and  went  down  into  it,  to  go  with  them  into  Tarshish 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.”  Do  not  these  words  unavoidably  suggest  a precise  port, 
to  which  there  waa  a regular  packet,  with  a fixed  rate  of  fare  ? — not  a mere  vague  setting  out 
into  the  wide  and  open  sea.  If  the  following  expressions  can  be  reconciled  to  M.  Gosselin’s 
hypothesis,  it  is  only  by  very  strained  interpretations : — “ The  kings  of  Tarshish  ; — the  mer- 
chant* of  Tarshish  ; pas*  ye  over  to  Tarshish  ; — Tarshish  was  thy  merchant : with  silver, 

Ac.  they  traded  in  the  fairs; — silver  in  plates  is  brought  from  Tarshish,  and  gold  from 
Gphir  • * the  daughter  of  Tarshish,”  Ac.  In  the  genealogical  chapters,  Tarshish  is  intro- 

duced as  one  of  the  son*  of  Javan.  But  the  other  three  sons,  and  every  other  name  men- 
tioned in  these  chapters,  are  the  fathers  of  a country  and  nation  ; and  it  would  be  quite  sin- 
gular if  Tarshish  alone  should  have  hail  only  the  sea  for  his  oflspring.  What  a strange  idea 
to  call  the  sea  one  of  the  sons  of  Javan ! Indeed,  this  is  so  glaringly  improbable,  that 
M.  GoMelin  has  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation  — a supposition  very  unlikely  in 
regard  to  book*  held  #o  sacred,  and  in  respect  to  these  chapters  among  a people  so  fond  of 
rmealogy  and  altogether  a most  unsound  principle,  as  applied  to  the  sacred  volume. 
Finally  I think  it  very  evident,  from  the  general  tenour  of  Hebrew  writers,  that  they  had  no 
dhtenct  notion  of  the  Mediterranean  as  an  enclosed  sea,  and  of  an  ocean  beyond  it.  The  ex- 
srvaskm  the  sea,”  used  in  that  vague  and  wide  sense,  will,  I apprehend,  1m*  always  found 
to  mruifr  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea  being  designated  by  that  particular  term.  Thus, 
-■ere  appears  to  be  no  motive  for  adopting  M.  Gosselin’s  hypothesis,  except  the  want  of  any 
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oilier  by  which  the  problem  of  the  two  voyages  can  possibly  be  solved.  But  if  another  can 
be  stated,  which  shall  solve  that  problem,  and  at  the  same  time  make  Tarshish  the  very  place 
it  might  be  expected  to  be,  this  great  question  may,  perhaps,  lie  considered  as  settled  in  a more 
satisfactory  manner  than  heretofore. 

16.  That  Tarshish  must  be,  fundamentally,  Carthage , cannot,  I think,  admit  of  a moment’s 
doubt.  The  strongest  argument  is,  that  if  it  be  not,  then  that  grand  emporium  of  Mediter- 
ranean trade,  the  colony  of  Tyre,  the  place  of  all  others  with  which  Tyre  held  always  the 
closest  intercourse,  must  never  iiave  been  named  by  the  prophets,  who  give  such  copious  and 
detailed  accounts  of  Tyrian  commerce.  When  Ezekiel  was  enumerating  every  place,  even 
the  most  obscure,  with  which  Tyre  held  intercourse,  can  it  be  supposed  that  this,  the  chief  of 
all  others,  would  have  been  totally  omitted?  But  if  Tarsliish  be  Carthage,  then  that  cele- 
brated city  holds  exactly  the  prominent  place  which,  according  to  every  circumstance,  it  ought 
to  have  held  in  relation  to  Tyre.  This  general  negative  argument  does  appear  to  me  quite 
irresistible.  The  details  are  equally  conformable.  Carthage  in  her  glory  monopolised, 
almost  entirely,  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  Britain.  She  even  took  the  most  violent  measures 
to  prevent  any  maritime  power  from  penetrating  to  the  west  of  Sicily.  There  appears  no 
trace  of  the  Tyrians  ever  proceeding  further.  They  found,  apparently,  in  Carthage,  a com- 
plete assortment  of  the  commodities  of  all  the  countries  to  the  west,  and  on  the  ocean  — 
silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  which  were  thus  naturally  viewed  by  the  Jews,  and  perhaps  by 
the  Tyrians  themselves,  as  Carthaginian  commodities  With  regard  to  the  name,  con- 
sidering that  both  Tarshish  and  Carthage  arc  corruptions  of  the  original  Phoenician  term, 
they  have  that  rude  resemblance  which  might  be  expected.  The  connection  is  rendered 
stronger  by  Carchedon,  the  Greek  name  of  Carthage,  wliich  forms  a sort  of  middle  term 
between  them. 

17.  The  voyage  from  Tarshish  by  the  Bed  Sea , however,  which  forms  the  grand  difficulty, 
remains  yet  unaccounted  for  ; and  it  can  only,  I think,  be  solved  in  the  following  manner  : 

I conceive  the  name  of  this  great  African  metropolis  must  have  been  generally  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  All  the  names  of  the  continents,  we  may  observe, 
were  originally  derived  from  one  of  their  remarkable  and  frequented  districts.  The  name  of 
Asia  was  extended  by  the  Greeks  from  a tract  of  that  name  immediately  opposite  to  their 
shore,  including  Troas,  Ionia,  and  some  other  of  the  more  eastern  districts  of  Asia  Minor. 
Africa  they  called  Libya  from  the  country  of  tliat  name  lying  directly  opposite  to  them. 
With  the  Romans,  Africa  derived  its  name  from  the  very  district  now  in  question,  called 
always  Africa  Propria,  being  the  finest  on  that  coast,  and  including  Carthage.  It  appears, 
then,  quite  natural  that  a place  so  very  prominent,  with  which  Tyre  held  such  close  and  con- 
stant intercourse,  apparently  the  only  place  much  frequented  by  her  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
should  be  associated  in  her  conception  with  the  whole  continent  in  which  it  was  situated. 
On  any  other  supposition,  the  Jews  and  Phoenicians  must  have  Imd  no  name  for  Africa, 
which  is  not  very  probable.  It  is  observable  that  Tarsliish  evidently  does  not  comprehend 
either  Egypt  or  Upper  Ethiopia,  which  countries,  in  fact,  were  never  by  the  ancients  con- 
sidered as  decidedly  African,  tliat  continent,  according  to  their  conception,  having  the  Nile 
for  its  eastern  boundary.  If  we  admit  Tarshish  to  be  Africa,  the  whole  difficulty  respecting 
the  two  voyages  at  once  disappears.  As  the  voyage  to  the  northern  coast  was  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, so  that  to  the  eastern  coast  was  of  course  by  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  in  favour  of  this 
solution  that  Jerome,  in  fact,  calls  the  voyage  to  Tarshish  “ an  African  voyage.”  The 
Jews,  unacquainted  with  intermediate  countries,  had  probably  a very  inadequate  conception 
of  the  distance  between  these  coasts ; at  all  events,  they  justly  considered  them  as  parts  of 
the  same  vast  expanse  of  continent. 

Subsect.  2.  Ophir . 

18.  The  name  of  Ophir , combined,  as  it  always  is,  with  the  most  precious  of  metals  and 
the  most  coveted  of  all  commodities  ranks  among  the  distant  countries  known  to  the 
Jew's,  almost  superior  in  splendour  to  Tarshish,  though  not  equal  in  greatness  and  com- 
mercial importance.  The  voyages  of  Solomon  to  Ophir  for  gold,  form  the  greatest  naval 
enterprise  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Judea  was  ever  engaged.  Yet  this  name  has  been  attended 
with  little  less  difficulty,  and  produced  scarcely  less  controversy,  than  that  of  Tarshish. 

19.  The  belief  that  Ophir  was  in  Arabia  has  certainly  not  a little  to  urge  in  its  favour.  In 
the  genealogical  chapters  it  is  always  combined  with  Sheba,  or  Sabea,  which  was  undoubtedly 
situated  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Arabia.  It  was  from  Sheba  tliat  gold  (doubtless,  the  gold 
of  Ophir,)  was  regularly  brought  to  Judea  and  Phoenicia.  Even  Bochart,  who  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  seek  in  India  a more  distant  Ophir,  clumsily  compounds  the  matter  by  making 
another  Ophir  in  Arabia.  lie  is  followed  by  M.  Malte  Bmn.  M.  Gosselin,  with  his 
usual  zeal  to  restrict  ancient  knowledge,  insists,  tliat  there  never  was  any  Ophir  except  the 
Arabian,  and  places  it  in  the  modern  interior  district  of  Dofar.  There  appear  to  me,  I con- 
fess, vast  improbabilities  in  this  Arabian  Ophir*  As  an  interior  district,  it  must  have  been 
nearer,  or  certainly  as  near,  to  Judea  as  SJicba ; and  it  appears  strange,  that  no  direct  land 
communication  should  ever  have  been  opened  with  it.  Let  us  consider  the  mighty  oper- 
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ation*  of  Solomon  ; his  utmost  efforts  combined  with  those  of  Hiram  ; the  materials  of  ship- 
building conveyed  by  land  over  a vast  desert ; the  most  skilful  workmen  transported  to 
Liion  Geber  ; a fleet  composed  of  large  vessels,  called  ships  of  Tarshish,  at  last  formed,  and 
undertaking  a series  of  voyages,  in  each  of  which  three  years  were  employed.  What  a waste 
of  labour  and  expenditure  to  obtain  a commodity  which  could  have  been  conveyed  across 
Arabia  in  two  months  on  the  backs  of  camels  ! Yet  the  repetition  of  the  voyage  shows  that 
the  article  was  in  fact,  procured  on  better  terms  than  by  tlie  usual  channel.  In  the  voyage 
from  Ophir,  also,  we  find  new  articles  never  mentioned  in  relation  to  Sheba  or  Arabia,  but 
characteristic  of  equatorial  Africa — ivory,  apes  and  peacocks.  With  regard  to  the  close 
combination  in  which  Sheba  and  Ophir  arc  always  found,  it  will  appear  natural  enough, 
wlwn  we  consider  that,  unless  during  the  short  expedition  of  Solomon,  Sheba  appears  to  have 
been  the  channel  by  which  the  gold  of  Ophir  was  transmitted  to  Judea  and  Phoenicia. 
This  circumstance  might  readily  lead  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  to  consider  the  two 
as  closely  connected,  though  Ophir  might  be  beyond  Sheba,  and  even  be  separated  from  it 
by  seas  and  territories  of  considerable  extent. 

‘20.  The  hypothesis  which  places  Ophir  in  India,  though  supported  by  great  names,  appears 
quite  untenable.  Tl»c  trade  of  Ophir  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to  an  Indian  trade. 
It  does  not  include  the  fine  manufactures  and  rich  spices  which  India  has  always  furnished  ; 
and  its  staple  is  gold,  which  never,  at  any  time,  was  an  article  of  export  from  that  quarter  of 
Ada.  India  has,  on  the  contrary,  always  demanded  a large  balance  of  specie,  and  has  formed 
a gulf  in  w hich  the  gold  of  tin;  west  has  been  absorbed.  If  we  reject  India,  we  shall  not 
certainly,  with  some  savaris,  travel  as  far  as  Peru  in  quest  of  our  object,  notwithstanding  the 
slight  resemblance  of  name,  and  the  attempt  to  eke  it  out  by  the  expression  “ gold  of  Par- 
vaim,*’  which  lias  some  appearance  of  being  synonymous. 

21.  The  eastern  coast  of  Africa  is  the  quarter  to  which  all  the  indications  appear  very  clearly 
to  point.  In  the  voyage  to  Tarshish  by  the  Red  Sea,  its  name  and  that  of  Ophir  are  always 
combined  ; nay,  die  voyage,  which  in  the  Book  of  Kings  is  called  the  voyage  to  Tarshish,  in 
the  Chrouicles  is  called  the  voyage  to  Ophir  ; so  that  it  is  evident  the  two  are  one  and  the 
same  voyage  ; and,  if  Tarshish  was  Africa,  Ophir  must  clearly  be  in  Africa.  There  is 
however,  on  this  coa»t  no  abundant  supply  of  gold  till  we  reach  as  far  south  as  Sofala  ; thus 
implying  an  extent  of  navigation  wtiich  is  certainly  somewhat  startling.  M.  Gosselin  par- 
ticularly urges,  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander  there  was  no  longer  any  knowledge  of  eastern 
Africa ; and  that  even  the  Romans  never  appear  to  have  penetrated  beyond  Cape  Delgado. 
On  tlie  other  1mm!,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  alliance  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  united 
advantages  which  never  existed  again  in  an  equal  degree.  The  wealth,  naval  skill,  and 
ample  materials  which  dw>sc  great  princes  could  command  were  scarcely  equalled,  even  by 
tlw  Ptolemies.  After  die  death  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom,  split  into  two,  and  weakened  by 
continued  dissension,  abandoned  entirely  these  distant  commercial  enterprise*.  A solitary 
attempt  to  renew  die  trade  was  made  by  Jeltoshaphat,  but  the  vessels  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose were  wrecked  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  port  of  Ezion  Geber;  after  which  the  under- 
taking was  entirely  given  up.  In  the  calamities  which  afterwards  bcfcl  Israel  and  Judah, 
and  die  revolutions  which  subverted  the  whole  political  system  of  western  Asia,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  every  trace  of  this  distant  intercourse  should  have  been  obliterated  ; and  that  the 
successors  of  Alexander  should  have  had  to  enter  on  a new  field  of  discovery.  In  support 
of  the  supposition  of  Sofala,  there  may  also  be  noticed  a certain  resemblance  of  name  ; and 
tlw  duration  of  die  voyage,  stated  at  three  years,  would  afford  very  ample  time  to  reach  the 
Zambese,  even  under  all  the  imperfections  of  ancient  navigation. 

Su  bskct.  3.  The  Isles, 

2*2.  The  Isles,  a term  which  occurs  much  in  Scripture,  might  be  supposed  to  describe 
generally  tliose  portions  of  the  globe  which  come  under  tliis  description  ; yet  a careful  com- 
parison of  die  different  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  will  probably  show,  that  it  is 
used  in  a much  more  precise  and  determinate  sense,  and  is  applied  to  a wide  and  connected 
range  of  territory.  The  whole  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Europe,  consisting  eidier  of 
rv-ri  islands  or  of  peninsular  tracts,  appears  by  the  Jews  and  Phoenicians  to  have  been  viewed 
aa  a long  range  of  islands.  Besides,  the  terms  rqcos  and  insula  were,  in  periods  of  remote 
antiquity,  applied  loosely  to  peninsulas  as  well  as  islands  proper.  Among  many  examples 
winch  might  be  adduced,  one  will  suffice — Peloponnesus.  The  isles,  relative  to  Tyre,  ap- 
pear to  liavc  ranked  only  second  to  Tarshish  as  a source  of  wealth,  and  in  respect  of 
char  and  intimate  intercourse.  Tyre  is  called  expressly,  “ a mercliant  of  many  isles 
and  die  consternation  which  shook  the  isles  at  the  sound  of  her  fall ; the  dismay  of  their 
kings,  who  are  said  to  have  then  cast  off  their  rolies,  and  sat  on  the  ground,  — all  point 
cut  tlw  extent  and  importance  of  this  commerce.  Tarshish , Elisha , Chittim , and  I)o*lanim  arc 
named  in  the  genealogical  chapter  as  the  four  who  divided  among  them  the  isles  of  the  Gen- 
tile* ; but,  though  TarshUh  is  so  often  named  in  combination  with  “ the  isles  " among  the 
noa’diaant  maritime  territories,  there  is  never  any  indication  as  if  it  were  itself  an  island. 
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The  combination  is  probably  produced  by  the  extensive  possessions  and  commerce  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  western  islands  and  coasts  of  Europe.  These,  including  the  southern 
point  of  Italy,  were,  asalreody  observed,  probably  considered  as  insular,  and  were  distinguished 
by  the  appellations  of  the  “ isles  afar  off,”  and  “ the  distant  isles  of  the  sea.’*  The  u isle**  in 
particular,  which  Isaiah  mentions  in  such  close  connection  with  Tarshish,  and  which  the 
merchants  of  Sidon,  “ by  passing  over  the  sea,  had  replenished,"  can  scarcely  be  any  other 
than  Sicily,  an  island  almost  Carthaginian,  and  containing  so  many  flourishing  cities.  With 
regard  to  the  isles  of  Elisha,  they  arc  evidently  Hellas,  the  Greek  name  of  Greece.  The 
only  distinctive  characteristic,  indeed,  that  of  furnishing  Tyre  with  the  blue  and  purple  dye, 
does  not  recal  to  us  any  of  tne  features  under  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  recognise 
that  celebrated  region.  But  Greece  was  not  yet  the  seat  of  arts  and  arms ; and,  had  she 
been  so,  the  Tyrian  merchants  might  still  have  viewed  her  only  as  she  served  their  purpose. 
Hoc  hurt  has  collected  ample  testimonies  to  show  that  the  murex,  the  shell  which  yielded 
those  celebrated  dyes,  was  found  in  peculiar  abundance  on  the  coast  of  Laconia.  Chittim 
appears  very  evidently  Cyprus,  and  its  early  capital  of  Citium.  The  alarm  being  given 
thence  of  the  approach  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  its  being  considered  as  the  natural  place 
of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  where  yet  they  would  not  be  fully  secure,  mark  a 
proximity  which  belongs  to  no  other  island.  The  name,  indeed,  is  in  one  instance  given  to 
Greece,  and  in  another  to  Italy  ; but  this  seems  merely  to  be,  that,  as  the  nearest  known 
island,  its  name  is  sometimes  thus  vaguely  extended  to  the  whole  of  that  territory  considered 
by  the  Jews  as  insular.  The  attempts  of  Bochart  to  find  the  name  of  Chittim  in  Italy  have 
been  wholly  abortive  ; for  we  cannot  consider  as  worthy  of  notice  the  observation  that  it  and 
Latium,  in  the  respective  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  both  signify  “ to  hide.**  In  regard 
to  Dodanim,  convertible  into  Rodanitn  ( *T  and  *>  being  perpetually  interchanged  and  con- 
founded), though  it  is  mentioned  only  once,  we  seem  justified  in  fixing  on  Rhodes,  already 
flourishing  and  commercial,  though  not  yet  become  the  rival  of  kings.  Bochart  seems  to 
go  much  too  far,  when  he  seeks  for  it  on  the  Rhone  or  the  Ebro. 

Subsect.  4.  Sheba  and  Dedan. 

23.  Of  the  internal  trade  of  western  Asia  during  the  early  ages,  the  most  extensive  and 
important  was  that  carried  on  across  Arabia  It  consisted,  not  so  much  in  the  productions  of 
the  region  itself,  as  in  those  of  India  and  Africa,  which  found  their  way  by  this  channel  to 
Judea  and  Phoenicia. 

24.  Sheba , among  the  Arabian  states,  holds  the  most  prominent  place,  being  undoubtedly 
the  same  with  the  Sabsea  or  Arabia  Felix  of  the  classic  writers.  Its  imports  were  the  precious 
commodities  of  gold  and  incense : the  latter  anciently  in  most  extensive  demand  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrifice.  These  articles  appear  to  have  been  brought  to  Judea,  not  by  any 
maritime  channel,  but  in  crowded  caravans.  Ike  u companies  of  Sheba"  are  mentioned 
even  in  Job.  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  “ multitude  of  camels  ;"  and  of  “ all  they  from  Sheba." 
Yet  the  incense,  it  is  now  certain,  must  have  come  chiefly  from  the  opposite  African  coast  of 
Berbera ; and  the  gold,  we  have  seen  reason  to  think,  must  have  l>een  derived  from  a still 
more  remote  part  of  that  continent. 

25.  The  commerce  of  Dedan  rivalled  that  of  Sheba,  being  carried  on  from  the  opposite  or 
eastern  coast.  The  mention  of  “ many  isles  ’’  in  combination  with  Dedan  seems  to  fix  it  to 
that  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is,  in  fact,  bordered  by  numerous  islands. 
One  of  these,  Ormuz,  became  afterwards  the  seat  of  a kingdom,  which,  from  a situation  and 
commerce  similar  to  that  of  Dedan,  derived  a splendour  which  made  it  the  pride  of  the  East. 
The  imports  from  Dedan  — “ ivory  and  precious  cloths’*  — point  out  the  source  of  this  pros- 
perity. These  were  the  commodities  of  India,  brought  to  tl»e  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  thence  transported  across  the  desert  to  the  western  regions.  The  caravan  trade  of 
Dedan  appears  to  have  been  most  extensive  ; insomuch  that  the  prophet,  in  denouncing  the 
judgment  upon  Arabia,  mentions  the  “ travelling  companies  of  Dedanim  " as  its  most  con- 
spicuous feature.  In  the  prophets,  Edom  and  Dedan  are  almost  universally  named  together, 
and  the  same  judgments  represented  as  affecting  both.  Hence  they  arc  usually  considered 
as  parts  of  the  same  country,  and  the  ordinary  maps  include  Dedan  as  a district  of  Edom. 
Even  Bochart,  whose  learning  showed  him  tliat  there  must  be  a more  distant  Dedan,  adopts 
the  hackneyed  scheme  of  supposing  that  there  were  two  Dedans.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
so  unskilful  a theory  to  explain  the  intimate  connection  between  these  two  states.  When 
caravans  came  across  Arabia  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  was  at  Edom  or  Idumea  that 
they  first  touched  on  the  civilised  world.  A depot  was  thus  naturally  formed  there  of  the 
commodities  in  which  they  traded.  This  traffic  raised  Idumea  and  its  capital,  Petra,  to 
a high  pitch  of  wealth  and  importance.  So  dose  a connection  necessarily  caused  Dedan  to 
be  deeply  affected  by  any  calamity  which  desolated  Edom,  and  rendered  her  no  longer  the 
channel  through  which  this  commerce  could  flow.  But  these  disasters  are  by  no  means 
represented  as  touching  her  so  closely  or  so  deeply  ; and  while  Edom  is  represented  as 
utterly  spoiled,  and  converted  into  a waste  and  reproach,  the  inhabitants  of  Dedan  are  merely 
wanted  to  “ turn  back  and  dwell  deep"  (Jer.  xlix.  8.)  ; and  the  expression,  “ they  of  Dedan 
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■hail  fail  by  the  sword,”  is  more  correctly  interpr.-ted  in  the  margin,  “ they  shall  fall  by  tlie 
sword  unto  I>edan.”  These  circumstances  appear  to  mark,  along  with  an  intimate  con- 
nection, a complete  distance  and  separation  between  these  two  great  Arabian  states. 

iC.  Haamah  is  mentioned  among  other  nations  of  Arabia,  along  with  Sheba,  as  producing 
the  same  articles,  but  as  a much  less  remarkable  country.  It  appears  to  be  the  modern  Had- 
rurututh,  neither  situated  so  commodious!)'  as  Sheba  for  the  African,  nor  as  Dedan  for  the 
Indian,  trade.  Some  of  the  best-watered  districts,  probably  of  the  Nedsjed,  appear  to  have 
composed  the  kingdom  of  A War,  enriched  by  the  breeding  of  numerous  sheep  and  goats, 
with  w hich  it  supplied  even  Tyre,  and  rose  to  such  prosperity,  as  to  make  it  be  considered  a 
mighty  catastroplie  “ when  all  the  glory  of  Kedar  should  fail.” 

Subsect.  5.  Countries  on  the  Euphrates. 

27.  The  river  (for  such  is  the  import  of  the  term)  presents  itself  as  a grand  feature  of  the 
landscape  after  passing  across  the  wide  Syrian  desert,  towards  the  eastern  eitremity  of  the 
known  world  This  name,  in  preference  even  over  the  Nile  and  the  Jordan,  was  always 
applied  to  the  Euphrates,  which,  holding  so  immense  a course  through  kingdoms  the  most 
celebrated  in  history,  was  considered  as  one  of  the  grand  boundaries  of  the  earth.  The  great 
empires  and  capitals  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  gave  to  it  a lustre,  which  was  scarcely  divided 
by  the  Tigris,  whose  name  was  little  known  to  the  Jews  before  the  captivity.  Along  this  line 
of  territory  Exekiel  enumerates  a number  of  cities,  Haran,  Canneh,  Eden,  Ashur,  Ac.,  from 
which  great  caravans  proceeded  to  Tyre  with  cloths  and  other  articles  of  the  most  valuable 
description.  In  such  early  accounts,  however,  the  country  from  which  commodities  last 
came  is  seldom  distinguished  from  their  original  seat.  I therefore  entirely  agree  with 
Dr.  Vincent,  that  they  must  have  been  brought  by  a long  overland  voyage  across  Asia  ; that 
these  chest*  of  rich  apparel,  so  carefully  bound  with  cords,  came,  probably,  by  interior 
caravans  from  Hindustan,  and,  perhaps,  already  from  the  frontier  of  China. 

28.  Of  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  only  some  broken  fragments  of  knowledge  appear 
to  bare  reached  Judea  before  the  captivity.  Elam  is  particularly  noticed  ; the  residence  of  a 
warlike  people,  occupying  the  long  mountainous  tract  west  of  the  Tigris.  Media  and 
Persia  are  also  named  on  a few  occasions,  but  so  as  to  prove  that  they  were  only  contem- 
plated in  dim  and  obscure  distance.  At  a vague  and  indefinite  distance  beyond,  the  ends  of 
the  earth  were  imagined  to  exist.  The  early  Greeks  and,  after  them,  the  Arabians,  viewed  the 
habitable  earth  as  an  island,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  water.  Ptolemy,  on  the  contrary, 
place*  at  every  extremity  of  his  map  a vague  expanse  of  unknown  land.  The  Hebrews 
combined  in  some  measure  these  two  views  of  the  subject.  To  the  west,  the  remotest  object 
for  them  was  the  sea,  studded  with  numerous  and  distant  isles  ; but  to  the  east,  where 
land  was  seen  indefinitely  extending,  they  formed  the  idea  of  an  inland  termination,  without 
bring  able  to  attach  to  it  any  prerise  limits.  Such  a boundary  was  apparently  supposed  to 
exist  in  various  directions,  since  “ ail  the  ends  of  the  earth  ” is  an  expression  frequently 
occurring.  It  was  to  the  east,  however,  that  this  idea  peculiarly  attached  itself ; and  “from 
the  river  to  the  end*  of  the  earth,”  is  the  farthest  point  to  which  the  figurative  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  is  made  to  extend. 

Subsect.  6.  Gog , Magog,  and  the  North . 

29.  The  north  quarter  i*  the  only  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Jews  which  remain*  to  be  surveyed.  It  presented  features  of  peculiarly  rude  and  formidable 
aspect.  Exekiel,  in  anticipating  an  approaching  inroad,  draws  the  most  gloomy  feature  of 
the  horde*  which  it  poured  forth:  Gog,  with  all  his  bands,  coming  like  a storm  or  a cloud 
to  rover  the  land  ; Gomer  with  all  his  bands ; the  house  of  Togarmah,  from  the  north 
quarter  . *<  a great  company  and  a mighty  army,”  directing  their  course  against  those  nations 
which  “ were  at  rct»(,  dwelt  safely,  and  had  gotten  cattle  and  goods and  with  the  eager 
purpose  u to  take  a prey,  to  earn'  away  silver  and  gold,  to  take  a great  spoil.”  This  picture, 
hostile  and  tumultuous  crowds,  “ all  riding  upon  horses,”  with  their  wide-roaming  and 
predatory  habit*,  bas  always  suggested  the  idea  of  Scythian  invasion ; and  the  Arabian 
googTapher*  have  placed  the  castle  of  Gog  and  Magog  at  the  remotest  extremity  of  Tartary. 
On  looking  narrowly  into  the  matter,  however,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  suppose  this 
inroad  to  have  proceeded  from  any  part  of  those  unbounded  plains.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
no  occasion  to  look  »o  far  ; for  the  high  table  lands  in  the  interior  and  north  of  Asia  Minor, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Paphlagonia,  have  always  presented  the  same  rude  pas- 
toral aspect,  and  have  bred  tribes  of  migratory  shepherds  and  warriors,  very  similar  to  those 
of  Scythia  itaelf.  These  tracts,  in  fact,  continue  still  to  pour  forth  vast  bodies  of  irregular 
rjTmlrv  which  form  the  main  strength  of  the  Turkish  armies.  This  view  of  the  subject 
appear*  completely  fixed  by  the  account  of  the  commercial  intercourse  maintained  by  these 
nauon*  with  Tyre.  The  prophet  mentions  Meshcch  and  Tubal,  elsewhere  completely 
identified  with  Gog,  who  i*  called  their  “chief  prince.”  There  never  has  been  the  least  doubt 
m to  the*  position  of  these  countries  in  Upper  Armenia,  and  on  the  southern  border  of  Cauca- 
There  the  classical  writers  mention  the  Moschi  and  the  Tibareni,  which  are,  perlia|iK, 
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the  same  names.  The  imports  into  Tyre  are  stated  to  be  “ vessels  of  brass*  and  persons  of 
men.'*  This  somewhat  curious  combination  is,  however*  altogether  characteristic  of  the  region 
in  question,  which  was,  in  ancient  time,  highly  distinguished  for  the  copiousness  and 
excellence  of  its  copper  and  iron,  which  last  is  not  wholly  excluded  by  the  term  used  in  the 
original.  The  skill  with  which  it  was  worked  into  steel  by  the  Chalybcs,  a people  of  tills 
region,  caused  their  name  to  l>c  generally  given  to  tills  product.  Even  in  the  present  state  of 
neglect,  the  neighl>ourhood  of  Trebisond  supplies  with  excellent  copper  all  the  Lesser  Asia. 
The  other  article,  also,  is  but  too  descriptive.  The  expression,  “ persons  of  men,”  marks  the 
trade  in  slaves,  with  which  it  lias  always  been  the  fate  of  Caucasian  countries  to  supply  the 
East.  Horses  and  mules  are  reported  as  brought  by  the  “house  of  Togarmah.”  Horses 
have  always  been  a boost  of  Tart  ary  ; and  an  alliance  has  been  imagined  between  tills  name 
and  tliat  of  the  Turcomans  who  still  furnish  the  finest  horses.  Rut  there  was  a race  called 
Trogmi,  in  the  upland  tracts  of  Puphlagonia,  a region  celebrated  for  its  horses  and  also  for  its 
mules  which  last  respect  it  has  a decided  advantage  over  Tartary,  to  which  this  last  breed 
is  a stringer.  Thus  we  seem  justified  in  finding  Gog,  with  all  his  rude  and  terrible 
appendages,  in  the  northern  extremity  indeed  of  the  civilized  and  classical  world  of  Asia,  but 
still  far  distant  from  those  boundless  wastes  which  composed  the  ancient  Scythia  and  the 
modem  Tartary. 

30.  Javan,  wliich  is  described  as  furnishing  the  same  objects  of  trade  with  Mcslicch  and 
Tubal,  but  not  as  having  any  concern  in  the  desolating  invasion  of  Gog,  is  in  fact,  the  same 
w-ord  with  Ion,  or  Ionia,  an  extensive  appellation,  which  comprehended  all  the  western  pail 
of  the  Lesser  Asia.  The  Jews  and  Phoenicians,  overlooking  the  long  range  of  narrow’  straits 
which  separated  it  from  Europe,  not  yet  recognised  as  a separate  continent,  appear  to  have 
extended  the  name  to  Thrace,  and  the  interior  of  continental  Greece.  Alexander  the  Great 
is  in  one  place  called  king  of  Javan.  That  a similar  extension  was  recognised  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece  itself,  appears  by  the  celebrated  ancient  inscription  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
“ This  is  Peloponnesus,  not  Ionia.*'  The  Javan  slaves  ware  prolwbly  drawn  from  Thrace, 
whose  barbarous  regions  amply  supplied  the  ancient  markets  with  this  cruel  species  of 
commodity. 


Chap.  II. 

ANCIENT  VOYAGES  OP  DISCOVERY. 

3 1 . The  early  t'oyages  of  discovery  formed  the  most  important  materials  for  those  delineations 
of  the  globe  w’hich  were  made  by  the  geographical  schools  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  their 
more  advanced  and  perfected  state.  Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  consider  the  systems  of 
these  schools,  it  may  he  proper  to  take  a survey  of  the  exploratory  voyages  performed  by 
ancient  navigators.  These  do  not  appear  very  considerable  in  the  eyes  of  a modem  mariner. 
There  is  not  one  of  them,  perhaps,  which  the  captain  of  a tolerably  appointed  merchant 
vessel  would  not,  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  business,  be  ready  to  undertake.  But  in 
steering  along  an  unexplored  coast,  in  vessels  which  could  scarcely  rank  above  boats,  without 
the  use  of  the  compass,  or  any  correct  means  of  astronomical  observation,  even  these  limited 
voyages  were  fraught  with  peril  and  adventure.  The  record  of  them  is,  however,  involved 
in  much  mystery  and  controversy.  They  were  not  rejiorted  to  the  world  in  those  regular 
narratives  with  which  the  modem  press  teems.  The  ancient  narratives  are  always  ineagre, 
and  in  many  cases  we  have  only  fragments  of  hearsay  testimony,  collected  by  careless  or  pre- 
judiced writers.  A learned  investigation,  therefore,  is  usually  necessary,  to  discover  along 
what  coast  the  navigator  sailed,  to  w'hat  point  of  it  he  reached,  and  sometimes  whether  lie 
ever  sailed  along  any  coast  In  several  cases  the  most  skilful  disputants  are  still  divided  on 
questions,  w’hich,  sunk  in  the  deep  abysses  of  time,  must  prolmbly  remain  for  ever  undecided. 
Faint  and  dubious,  however,  as  arc  these  records,  they  will  lead  us  over  some  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  of  antiquity,  and  will  enable  us  to  trace,  in  some  degree,  the  infant  steps 
of  maritime  enterprise. 

Sect.  I.  Circumnavigation  of  Africa  under  Kecho . 

32.  To  perform  the  circuit  if  the  coast  of  Africa  w'as  the  favourite  object  of  ancient  maritime 
enterprise,  as  it  continued  to  Ik*  of  that  of  modem  times,  till  the  era  of  its  final  happy  ac- 
complishment. The  manner  in  which  its  coasts,  beyond  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea,  began  to  converge,  suggested  the  idea  of  a peninsula,  the  circumnavigation  of  wliich 
might  Ik*  effected,  even  by  the  limited  resources  of  ancient  navigation.  The  wide  sphere, 
both  of  knowledge  and  trade,  W’hich  such  a discover)*  would  open  to  the  enterprising  mari- 
time nations  round  the  Mediterranean,  w’as  sufficiently  obvious.  The  first  attempt  of  this 
description  originated  in  a quarter  winch  had  usually  been  accustomed  to  keep  aloof  from 
every  species  of  naval  enterprise. 
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35.  Egypt  had  long  held  itself  as  a country  strictly  agricultural ; but  Kechoy  who  next  to 
Sesostris  raised  its  military  glory-  to  the  greatest  height,  appears,  like  other  conquerors,  to  have 
been  animated  by  an  active  spirit,  which  exerted  itself  in  every  direction.  Not  possessing  fit 
instruments  among  his  ow  n subjects,  he  engaged  some  Phoenician  navigators  to  descend  the 
Rod  Sea,  and  endeavour  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
'lire  narrative  ia  so  very  short,  that  we  may  easily  give  it  in  the  words  of  Herodotus:  “ The 
l’lxvnician*,  setting  sail  from  the  Red  Sea,  made  their  way  into  the  southern  sea  ; and  when 
autumn  approached,  they  drew  their  vessels  to  land,  sowed  a crop,  and  waited  till  it  was 
grown,  when  they  reaped  it,  and  again  put  to  sea.  Having  spent  two  years  in  this  manner, 
in  the  third  year  they  reached  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  returned  to  Egypt,  reporting 
what  does  not  find  belief  with  me,  but  may,  perhaps  w*ith  some  other  person  ; for  they  said 
that  in  passing  Africa  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.  In  this  manner  Libya  was 
first  known.** 

54.  The  nvthenticily  of  this  narrative  has  been  in  a remarkable  degree  the  object  of  learned 
curiosity,  and  has  produced  a mass  of  controversy,  greater,  perhaps  than  its  short  and  vague 
nature  is  well  able  to  admit.  The  arguments  appear  to  have  been  exhausted  on  the  believing 
ride  by  Rcnnell,  on  the  sceptical  by  Gosselin  and  Vincent  Formidable  as  the  achievement 
was  it  does  not  seem  to  involve  any  ubsolute  impossibility,  since  the  whole  voyage  might  be 
performed  without  losing  right  of  the  shore,  or  launching  into  the  open  sen,  through  which 
file  ancients  had  no  means  of  guiding  their  course  ; and  their  smaller  vessels,  keeping  close 
to  the  shore,  might  even  possess  some  advantage  over  our  larger  ones,  obliged  to  stand  out  to 
sea,  and  encounter  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Herodotus  seems  inclined  to  credit  the 
information,  unless,  on  the  ground  of  one  general  statement,  which,  being  the  very  thing  that 
thfuild  have  happened,  and  disbelieved  only  through  his  ignorance,  strongly  fortifies  our 
inclination  to  credit  the  story. 

Sect.  I L The  Voyage  of  Sataspes . 

35.  The  Persian  monnrchsy  after  their  sway  was  established  over  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  found  the  exploration  of  Africa  in  some  degree  their  peculiar  province.  This 
nation,  however,  laboured  under  an  aversion  and  dread  of  the  sea,  greater,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  the  ocher  orientals.  The  only  effort  of  theirs  on  record  was  one  which  arose  in  u 
singular  and  ratiier  casual  manner. 

S&.  SataspeSy  a Persian  nobleman,  haring  committed  a heinous  offence,  was  condemned  by 
Xerxes  to  a cruel  death.  His  friends,  however,  persuaded  the  monarch,  that  by  commuting 
this  sentence  into  that  of  a voyage  round  Africa,  he  would  inflict  sufferings  scarcely  less 
severe,  and  might  render  a national  benefit.  They  prevailed,  and  Sataspes,  having  procured 
in  Egypt  a vessel  and  crew,  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  bent  his  course  southwards. 
He  »s  represented,  as  having  beat  about  for  several  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  probably 
reached  the  coasts  of  the  Sahara.  The  view  of  those  frightful  and  desolate  shores,  and  of 
the  tempestuous  ocean  which  dashed  against  them,  might  well  intimidate  a navigator  bred 
in  the  luxurious  indolence  of  the  Persian  court.  Sataspes  was  struck  with  a panic,  and 
measured  back  his  course  to  the  straits.  Yet,  hoping  that  time  and  the  degree  in  which  he 
had  accomplished  bis  mission  might  efface  the  impression,  both  of  former  offence  and  of  pre- 
sent failure,  he  again  presented  himself  before  Xerxes.  In  giving  an  account  of  his  voyage, 
he  merely  related,  that  wherever  he  landed  he  had  seen  little  men  wearing  a Phoenician  dress, 
who  immediately  fled  into  the  mountains;  but  his  people  had  done  them  no  injury,  beyond 
carrying  off  the  cattle  of  which  they  stood  in  need.  The  failure  of  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
expedition  he  imputed  to  the  occurrence  of  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  the  nature  of  which 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Xerxes,  however,  accustomed  to  expect  that  all  nature 
ri*nuld  be  subservient  to  his  will,  would  listen  to  no  excuse,  and  ordered  the  original  sen- 
tence to  be  immediately  executed. 

Sect.  III.  Voyage  of  Hanno. 

37.  The  Carthaginian s,  a*  the  greatest  maritime  and  commercial  people  of  antiquity,  and 
as  decidedly  African,  might  have  been  expected  to  make  earlier  and  further  progress  in  the 
discovery  of  Africa  tlian  any  other  nation.  In  general,  however,  a veil  of  deep  und  awful 
mystery  shrouded  all  the  proceedings  of  that  powerful  and  aspiring  people.  It  is  even  asserted 
that  they  considered  as  exclusively  theirs  the  whole  Mediterranean  east  of  a line  drawn  across 
to  .Sicily,  and  that  they  captured  all  the  vessels,  and  put  to  death  the  crews,  that  were  found 
navigating  within  the*e  forbidden  precincts.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  side,  animated  by 
inextinguishable  enmity,  are  said  to  have  industriously  destroyed  all  the  records  of  the 
literature  and  history  of  their  fallen  rivals.  The  only  fragment  that  escaped  is  the  Periplus 
of  Hanno,  which,  notwithstanding  the  scepticism  of  Dodwell,  its  editor,  the  learned  world 
•re  now  generally  agreed  in  considering  as  ancient  and  authentic.  This  celebrated  docu- 
ment is  ms  short,  that  we  may  find  space  here  for  a complete  translation  of  it. 

Carthaginians  that  Hanno  should  sail  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  should  found 
by-  Phoenician*.  He  serf  sail,  therefore,  with  a fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  each  of  which  was  impelled 
-fWy  carries!  with  them  men  and  women  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  with  provisions  and 
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nipptie*  of  rarioui  kind*.  We  sailed  two  day*  beyond  the  strait*,  and  founded  a city  overlooking  an  ample 
plain,  and  which  we  called  Thymatcrium.  Thence  wc  proceeded  westward  to  Soloei*,  a promontory  of  Libya, 
thickly  shaded  with  trees,  where  we  founded  a temple  to  Neptune;  then  turning  eastward  for  half  a day’s 
sail,  we  came  into  a lake  not  far  (tom  the  sea,  overgrown  with  numerous  and  high  reeds,  and  on  whose  banks 
elephant'  and  a number  of  wild  animals  were  feeding.  Having  passed  this  lake  in  the  course  of  a day’s  sail, 
we  founded  cities  on  the  sea  coast,  Gaicicx,  (iytte,  Acra,  Melissa,  and  Arambys.  Then  setting  sail,  we  made 
onr  way  to  the  great  river  Idxus,  which  flows  from  Libya.  On  its  banks  the  Lixlta?,  a pastoral  race,  fed  their 
flocks  j with  whom  we  formed  ties  of  friendship,  and  spent  a short  interval.  The  country  above  them  waa 
inhabited  by  inhospitable  Ethiopians,  filled  with  wild  beasts,  and  traversed  by  very  high  mountains,  whence 
the  Lixus  Is  said  to  descend  ; and  it  was  added,  that  these  mountains  were  inhabited  by  men  dwelling  in 
caves,  of  a strange  appearance,  who  outran  even  horses  in  the  chase.  Having  received  interpreters  from 
the  LixiUe,  we  proceeded  along  a desert  coast  till  the  middle  of  the  second  day  ; when  we  sailed  one  day  to  the 
eastward,  and  in  the  recess  of  a little  bay  found  a small  island,  five  stadia  in  circuit  We  left  inhabitants 
there,  and  named  it  Ceme.  This  island,  on  taking  an  account  or  our  course,  we  conjectured  to  be  opjwaite  to 
Carthage ; for  the  navigation  from  Carthage  to  the  Pillars,  and  from  the  Pillars  to  Ccrne,  corresponded. 
Then  wc  came  to  a lake  through  which  flows  a great  river  called  Chretcs.  That  lake  contained  three  islands 
greater  than  Ceme  ; by  these,  In  the  course  of  a day’s  navigation,  we  reached  the  Interior  shore  of  the  lake, 
where  very  great  mountains  impended  over  it,  inhabited  by  a rough  peoplcdressed  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  who 
by  throwing  stones  repelled  us,  and  prevented  us  from  landing.  We  then  sailed  into  another  river,  large  and 
broad,  full  of  crocodiles  and  river  horses.  We  then  returned  to  Ceme  ; and  from  thence  passed  for  twelve 
days  along  a shore,  the  whole  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  showed  a trembling  dread 
of  our  aspect,  and  spoke  a language  unknown  to  our  Lixitc  interpreters.  On  the  last  day,  we  came  to  high 
mountains  covered  w’ith  trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  odoriferous  and  variously  tinted.  Passing  round  these 
mountains  by  a navigation  of  two  days,  we  came  to  an  immense  opening  of  the  sea,  on  the  other  side  of  which, 
joined  to  the  continent,  we  saw  fires  of  different  magnitude  glittering  at  intervals  from  every  spot  Having 
watered  there,  we  proceeded  close  along  the  shore,  till  we  came  to  an  immense  bay.  which  the  interpreters 
called  the  Western  Horn.  In  it  was  a Urge  isUnd,  and  in  that  island  a salt  water  Uxe,  In  which  again  there 
was  another  island.  Entering  this  Uke,  we  saw  in  the  day  nothing  but  forest ; but  in  the  night  there  were 
many  fires  burning:  and  we  heard  various  sounds  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  cries  of  numberless  human 
beings.  Being  terrified  by  these  objects,  and  the  prophets  also  exhorting  us  to  quit  the  isUnd,  wc  made  off*, 
and  reached  next  the  fiery  region  of  the  Thymiamatcs,  whence  torrents  of  flame  poured  down  into  the  sea. 
Here  the  heat  of  the  earth  was  such,  that  the  foot  could  not  tread  upon  it  We  therefore  took  our  speedy 
departure  from  this  place,  and  after  four  days’  further  sail,  saw  the  earth  in  the  night  AiU  of  flames.  There 
appeared  also  in  the  midst  of  them  one  lofry  fire  greater  than  the  rest,  which  seemed  to  reach  to  the  very 
•tars ; this,  when  seen  by  daylight,  proved  to  be  a very  lofty  mountain,  called  the  chariot  of  the  god*. 
Thence  by  a navigation  of  three  days,  having  passed  these  fiery  torrents,  wc  came  upon  another  bay,  called 
the  Southern  Horn.  In  iU  inmost  recess  was  an  isUnd  similar  to  that  formerly  described,  which  contained 
in  like  manner  a lake  with  another  isUnd,  inhabited  by  a rude  description  of  people.  The  females  were  much 
more  numerous  than  the  males,  and  had  rough  skins : our  interpreters  called  them  GoritUe.  We  pursued 
but  could  take  none  of  the  males  ; they  all  escaped  to  the  top  of  precipices,  which  they  mounted  with  ease,  and 
threw  down  stones  ; but  they  made  such  violent  struggles,  biting  and  tearing  their  captors,  that  we  killed 
them,  and  stripped  off* the  skins,  which  wc  carried  to  Cartilage.’* 

88.  Such  is  the  entire  narrative  of  this  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  voyages  ; but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  comprise  within  the  same  limits  even  a sketch  of  the  commentaries  to  which  it 
has  given  rise  among  the  learned. 

39.  Three  leading  hypotheses  have  been  formed:  one,  that  of  Bougainville,  who  conceives 
Hanno  to  have  reached  the  Gulf  of  Benin  ; another,  of  Major  Rcnnell,  who  carries  Ills  course 
only  to  Sherbro  Sound,  a little  beyond  Sierra  Leone ; while  M.  Gosselin  insists  upon  ter- 
minating it  about  the  river  of  Nun.  (Fig.  2.)  When  we  reflect  that  the  first  of  these  courses 
is  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles,  and  the  last  under  seven  huudrcd,  an  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  excessively  vague  nature  of  these  data,  where  all  the  names  are  changed,  and  no  one 
point  fixed  with  such  certainty  that  the  others  can  rest  upon  it. 

40.  Bougainville  contends  that  his  assigned  limits  do  not  exceed  what  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  been  passed  over  by  the  most  skilful  navigator  of  antiquity ; in  fact,  the 
period  of  thirty-eight  days  is  precisely  the  time  employed  by  the  squadron  sent  in  1641  to  found 
the  Portuguese  fort  of  Elmina.  All  the  grand  features  of  man  and  nature  described  by 
Hanno  arc  to  be  found  in  tropical  Africa  only;  Ethiopians  or  Negroes;  Gorilla?,  who  are 
evidently  apes  or  oran-outangs ; rivers  so  large  as  to  contain  crocodiles  and  hippopotami. 
The  great  conflagrations  of  the  grass,  and  the  music  and  dancing  prolonged  through  the 
night,  are  phenomena  which  have  been  observed  only  in  the  negro  territories. 

41.  Major  Fennell's  system  retains  all  the  arguments  by  which  that  of  Bougainville  is 
supported,  at  the  same  time  that  it  avoids  the  extravagant  supposition  of  ancient  vessels 
having  made  a course  of  seventy  geographical  miles  in  the  day.  The  Gulfs  of  Bissago  and 
Sherbro  present  those  numerous  islands  described  by  Hanno,  and  not  found  on  any  other 
part  of  the  coast ; and  even  tlieir  form  seems  to  correspond  to  the  appellation  of  Horn, 
applied  by  him  to  these  great  gulfs.  If,  then,  Hanno's  career  reached  central  Africa,  there 
can  lie  little  doubt  that  Major  Rennell's  hypothesis,  or  something  near  it,  exhibits  his  real 
progress. 

42.  M.  Gosselin  restricts  the  voyage  within  much  narrower  limits.  It  was  impossible,  he 
urges,  that  the  course  could  be  otherwise  than  slow  in  a voyage  of  discovery  upon  an  unknown 
sea,  where  the  mariner  could  sail  only  by  daylight,  with  constant  precautions,  and  minutely 
examining  every  part  of  the  coast.  The  motions  of  Hanno  were  clogged  also  by  the  large  and 
incumbered  fleet  of  which  he  was  the  escort.  Destitute  of  the  compass,  and  without  the 
power  of  standing  out  to  sea,  he  could  never,  it  is  alleged,  have  doubled  Cape  Bojador, 
which  so  long  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese.  With  regard  to  the  features  supposed 
to  be  exclusively  characteristic  of  tropical  Africa,  M.  Gosselin  conceives  that  Morocco,  yet 
in  no  degree  civilised  or  subdued,  but  in  the  full  possession  of  rude  native  tribes,  would  bear 
a much  more  similar  aspect  than  now  to  the  interior  portions  of  the  continent.  The  ape 
tribe  and  the  wild  river  amphibia  might  probably  fill  a region  unoccupied  by  man,  though 
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now,  it  is  supposed,  expelled  by  culture  and  a more  crowded  population.  The  term  Ethi- 
opians has  been  applied,  not  to  negroes  only,  but  to  all  nations  of  a dark  colour.  lie  con- 
ceives, therefore,  that  Hanno's  course  could  never  pass  much  beyond  the  frontier  of  Morocco, 
and  could  have  reached  only  a very  little  further  than  the  estuary  of  the  river  of  Nun. 

43.  To  decide  a jwint  on  which  such  learned  men  so  widely  disagree,  is  what  we  do  not  feel 
very  forward  to  undertake ; and  really  the  difficulties  appear  very  great  in  any  view  of  the 
subject.  The  detail  of  the  positions  would,  on  the  whole,  lend  us  to  prefer  the  most  limited 
space.  Of  these  positions  the  island  of  Cerne  forms  the  key ; and  the  identifying  of  it  with 
Arguin  is  essentia)  to  the  support  of  the  two  remote  hypotheses.  But  though  it  is  evident 
that  the  whole  of  the  sailing  period  to  Cerne  is  not  given,  the  time  being  omitted  during 
which  the  five  cities  were  founded,  yet  the  general  tenour  seems  pretty  inconsistent  with  so 
grwl  a way  being  made  along  such  a difficult  and  unknown  shore.  The  defect  is  in  some 
degree  supplied  by  an  ancient  nautical  guide  of  some  authority,  called  the  Periplus  of  Scylax, 
in  which  the  sail  from  the  straits  to  Cerne  is  given  at  twelve  days,  a period  which  Major 
Renneil  admits  to  be  wholly  insufficient  for  reaching  Arguin.  Ptolemy,  indeed,  carries 
trm*  to  almost  a tropical  latitude ; hut  as  he  keeps  it  still  north  of  the  Canaries,  his  gra- 
duation here  is  manifestly  erroneous,  and  his  authority,  on  the  whole,  is  in  favour  of  retaining 
Cmt  witlun  the  limits  of  Morocco.  The  details  of  Hanno  do  not  appear  to  be  always  very 
Mtisfartory  ; but  perhaps  they  might  prove  more  so,  did  we  possess  a more  accurate  survey 
of  this  coast  than  has  yet  been  taken.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  great  question  is,  whether 
ML  Gowlin's  solutions  can  account  for  the  aspect  of  nature  and  life  being  so  different  from 
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that  of  Morocco,  and  go  like  tlwt  of  a negro  coast : perhaps  lien*,  too,  some  light  might  be 
obtained  from  a careful  observation  of  the  ruder  borders  of  the  former  empire. 

Sect.  IV.  Voyages  of  Eudoxus . 

44.  The  ambition  of  performing  the  circuit  of  Africa-,  the  grand  maritime  problem  of  antiquity, 
was  not  solely  confined  to  princes  and  states.  Even  private  adventurers,  animated  by  the 
ambition  of  achieving  so  great  an  enterprise,  and  hoping,  perhaps,  to  combine  with  it  oppor- 
tunities of  lucrative  commerce,  are  found  in  the  list  of  the  explorers  of  Africa.  Eudoxus 
was  the  most  memorable  of  these  adventurers,  whose  story,  however,  has  come  down  to  us 
through  a very  clouded  medium.  In  ancient,  still  more  than  in  modem  times,  there  existed 
men  whose  habit  it  was  to  treat  with  doubt  and  derision  all  narratives  of  discovery  that  ex- 
tended beyond  the  ordinary  limits.  At  the  head  of  this  sceptical  band  stands  Strabo,  one  of 
the  greatest  geographers  whose  works  survive,  and  who  forms  the  chief  medium  by  which 
these  narratives  have  reached  our  time ; a most  unfortunate  circumstance  to  the  fame  of  these 
early  discoverers.  However,  in  many  instances,  nature  herself  lias  stood  forth  as  their  vin- 
dicator; and  our  more  extended  knowledge  has  enabled  us  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  Strabo  has  endeavoured  to  refute  them.  This  is  not  particularly  the  case 
with  regard  to  Eudoxus ; but  really,  in  Strabo’s  notices  respecting  the  adventurous  life  of 
that  bold  navigator,  we  cannot  see  any  thing  which  .tends  to  controvert  the  general  belief  of 
antiquity,  that  he  had  made  repeated  and  spirited  attempts  to  explore  the  unknown  coasts  of 
the  African  continent. 

45.  According  to  the  narratives  of  Strabof  Eudoxus  was  a native  of  Cyzicus,  sent  on  a mission 
to  Alexandria,  then  the  great  seat  of  maritime  enterprise  and  geographical  knowledge.  His 
ardent  mind  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  which  reigned  there  ; and  he  offered  him- 
self to  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  the  reigning  king,  as  a zealous  instrument  to  be  employed  in  any 
expedition  having  these  objects  in  view.  There  was,  at  first,  some  talk  of  ascending  the  Nile, 
and  endeavouring  to  reach  its  unknown  sources  ; but  their  views  received  a new  direction 
from  the  arrival  of  a person  w’ho  was,  or  professed  to  be,  a native  of  India,  escaped  alone 
from  the  wreck  of  his  vessel  near  the  foot  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Ptolemy  immediately  fitted 
out  a naval  armament,  with  which  Eudoxus  proceeded  on  this  destination.  He  appears 
to  have  made  a prosperous  voyage,  and  to  have  returned  with  a cargo  of  aromatics  and 
precious  stones,  which  last  had  either  been  washed  down  by  the  rivers,  or  dug  out  in  a con- 
crete state.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  however,  that  Eudoxus  ever  reached  the  real  shores  of 
India,  or  went  beyond  the  southern  shore  of  Arabia,  and,  at  farthest,  the  Persian  Gulf.  Of 
this  wealth,  Evergetcs  appears  to  have  plundered  him  ; which  Strabo  insinuates  was  iu 
resentment  of  some  dishonest  conduct  on  his  own  part.  We  cannui,  in  these  days,  attempt 
to  judge  between  the  two  parties.  However,  Evergetes  dying,  his  widow  Cleopatra  took 
Eudoxus  again  into  favour,  and  sent  him  on  a fresh  voyage.  He  was  now  driven  by  unfa- 
vourable winds  to  the  coast  of  Ethiopia,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
carried  on  some  advantageous  trade.  His  return  to  Alexandria  was  again  unfortunate. 
Cleopatra  was  dead  ; and  her  son,  who  succeeded,  treated  him  as  ill  as  Evergetes  had  done. 
Eudoxus  brought  with  him,  however,  one  trophy  from  the  extremity  of  his  voyage  — the 
prow  of  a vessel,  said  to  have  come  from  the  westward  ns  the  portion  of  a wreck,  and  on 
which  was  sculptured  the  figure  of  a horse.  This  prow  being  exhibited  by  Eudoxus  on  the 
harbour,  some  mariners  from  Cadiz  declared  it  to  be  the  very  form  peculiar  to  a species  of 
large  vessel  which  went  from  that  port  for  purposes  partly  of  trade,  and  partly  of  fishing,  to 
the  const  of  Mauritania.  Eudoxus  listened  with  enthusiastic  credulity,  and  determined  now 
to  renounce  the  deceitful  patronage  of  courts,  and  to  fit  out  a new'  expedition  from  the  com- 
mercial city  of  Cadiz.  He  proceeded  thither  by  way  of  Mnssilia  and  other  maritime 
stations,  where  he  loudly  proclaimed  his  hopes,  and  invited  all  who  were  animated  with 
any  spirit  of  enterprise  to  accompany  him.  He  accordingly  succeeded  in  equipping  an 
expedition  on  a considerable,  and  even  magnificent  scale.  He  had  one  ship  and  two  large 
boats,  on  l>oard  of  which  he  carried,  not  only  goods  and  provisions,  but  artisans,  medical 
men,  and  even  players  on  musical  instruments.  A crew  so  gay,  and  filled,  probably,  with 
extravagant  hopes,  were  ill  fitted  to  encounter  the  hardships  of  African  discovery.  They 
took  fright  at  the  swell  of  the  open  sea,  through  which  Eudoxus  w’as  anxious  to  conduct 
them,  and  insisted,  according  to  the  usual  timid  system,  on  being  brought  near  to  the  shore. 
This  led  to  the  disaster  which  Eudoxus  had  foreseen : the  ships  were  stranded,  and  the 
cargo  with  difficulty  saved.  The  most  valuable  articles  were  then  put  on  board  one  vessel 
of  a lighter  construction,  nnd  he  prosecuted  the  voyage  till  he  came  to  a race  of  people  who 
appeared  to  him  to  speak  the  same  language  with  those  whom  he  had  met  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  continent.  Conceiving  himself  to  have  thus  ascertained  the  object  of  his  voyage, 
he  returned,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  the  barbaric  aid  of  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania; 
but,  suspecting  that  monarch  of  a treacherous  design  against  him,  he  again  betook  himself  to 
Spain.  Here  he  succeeded  in  equipping  a fresh  expedition,  consisting  of  one  large  vessel 
fitted  for  the  open  sea,  and  another  of  smaller  dimensions  for  exploring  the  coast.  Here, 
unfortunately,  the  narrative  breaks  off,  referring  to  the  Spaniards  and  Gaditanians,  as  likely 
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to  know  more  ; hut  a*  nothing  more  is  stated  on  any  authority*  we  fear  that  this  last  expedi  - 
tion must  have  had  an  unfortunate  issue.  Such  is  the  narrative  given  by  Strabo*  upon 
information  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  obtained  from  Eudoxus  himself ; and  really 
we  see  nothing  in  it  unworthy  of  belief*  or  which  might  not  very  well  be  accomplished  by  a 
man  of  bold  and  enthusiastic  character*  possessed  of  science  and  talent*  and  devoted  with 
such  ardent  seal  to  the  cause  of  discovery.  Some  of  Strabo's  own  criticisms  appear  to 
be  very  trifling.  He  asks  how  it  was  possible  for  Eudoxus,  after  being  repeatedly  stripped 
of  all  his  wealth,  to  lit  out  always  new  expeditions  on  an  augmented  scale  ; but  bis  own 
narrative  expressly  states  the  foreign  sources  to  which  he  had  recourse.  Again*  it  is  tauntingly 
asked,  why  he  turned  back  in  his  last  voyage,  when  he  found  himself  so  near  the  attainment 
of  liis  object ; but  surely  w'hcn  lie  tells  us  that  his  whole  armament  was  shipwrecked,  and 
that  be  luul  nothing  to  proceed  in  but  a boat  put  together  out  of  its  remnants,  there  does  not 
appear  tl»c  least  mystery  in  his  finding  it  very  expedient  to  return.  With  as  little  reason  can 
Eudoxus  be  mode  responsible  for  the  fables  which  antiquity  has  put  into  his  mouth.  He  is 
represented  by  some  as  having  actually  made  the  circuit  of  Africa ; by  others  as  having 
come  to  one  nation  that  was  dumb,  and  another  whose  mouth  was  entirely  closed,  and  which 
received  food  through  an  orifice  in  the  nose.  None  of  these  fables  arc  found  in  the  report  of 
Eudoxus  himself,  os  coming  through  the  mouth  of  Strabo  his  enemy  ; and  we  may  therefore 
justly  conclude  them  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  propensity  to  the  marvellous  operating  upon 
the  successive  minds  of  those  through  whom  the  narrative  passed. 

Sect.  V.  Voyage  of  Pytheas, 

46.  The  voyage  if  Pytheas , the  Massilian  navigator,  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it  is  the  only 
on*  de>crilM*d  in  any  detail*  having  Europe*  and  particularly  the  British  Isles  for  its  object. 
It  comes  to  us  however*  still  more  deeply  tinged  by  the  same  dim  and  discoloured  medium 
through  which  that  of  Eudoxus  has  passed.  It  is  known  almost  solely  by  the  hostile 
quotation*  of  the  sceptical  Strabo*  adduct'd  for  the  purpose  of  proving  Pytheas  to  Ik-  “a  liar 
of  the  first  magnitude.**  Yet,  when  we  find  the  nature  of  the  ground*,  on  which  this 
conclusion  is  made  to  rest,  it  appears  surprising  that  M.  Gosselin,  with  all  his  propensity  to 
doubt,  should  have  adopted  so  eagerly  the  severe  judgment  of  his  predecessor.  These 
grounds,  in  fact,  are  such  as  to  place  in  the  clearest  light  Strabo’s  own  ignorance,  and  tl.e 
superior  information  of  Pytheas.  This  last  will  become  more  conspicuous,  if  we  suppose, 
ms  senm  probable,  that  the  errors  of  the  geographer  were  transmitted  to  him  from  Massiiia 
itacif  - in  w hich  case,  Pytheas  being  found  possessed  of  knowledge  of  which  his  countrymen 
wrre  destitute*  there  appears  no  mode  in  which  he  could  liave  obtained  it,  except  the  actual 
performance  of  the  voyages* 

47.  Tt*e  folio  icing  are  itatements  on  which  Strabo  rests  his  refutation  of  Pytheas.  That  navi- 
gator stated,  that  the  Calbium  Promontorium,  the  extremity  of  Bretagne,  pointed  to  the  west, 
while  Strabo  affirms  it  to  be  perfectly  notorious  that  its  direction  was  to  the  north.  This 
list  <0 range  idea  was  connected  with  what  we  shall  find  to  be  the  general  error  of  this 
school,  which  allowed  to  France  a southern  coast  only,  and  not  a western  one.  Again* 
Pvtheas  represented  Britain  as  having  one  of  its  sides  much  longer  than  five  hundred  miles, 
where**,  his  adversary  maintains  this  to  be  the  dimensions  of  its  longest  side,  which* 
according  to  him,  is  that  opposite  to  and  seen  from  the  shores  of  Gaul.  Finally,  Pytheas 
had  reached  such  a pitch  of  ignorance  and  impudence*  as  to  assert  that  Ills  Ultima  Thule  wa & 
f-irthcr  north  tlian  Ireland  ; whereas  all  well-informed  persons  knowing  Ireland  to  be  four 
hundred  mile*  north  from  Britain*  and  scarcely  habitable  on  account  of  the  cold*  considered 
it  as  forming  on  that  side  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  inhabited  earth.  Thus  far  it  is 
nre.-i.sary  only  to  name  the  charges  against  Pytheas,  to  make  him  shine  conspicuous  above 

hrs  enemies.  # # 

4f*.  There  are  other  statements,  it  must  be  confessed,  which  appear  at  first  sight  a little 
startling  Pytheaa  describe*  the  longest  side  of  Britain  not  only  as  more  than  five  hundred  miles 
in  length,  but  as  exceeding  two  thousand.  It  is  to  he  observed,  however,  that  while  Strabo 
described  Britain  a*  a triangle,  having  its  longest  side  opposite  to  Gaul,  Pytheas  conceived  it 
to  Iwave  only  firo  sides,  one  of  which,  consequently  reached  from  the  Land’s  End,  or  the 
lizard  Point,  to  the  extremity  of  Scotland.  If  we  consider  this  vast  extent  of  coast,  with  so 
r rtonv  winding  shores  and  deep  hays  all  the  sinuosities  of  which  an  ancient  navigator  was 
obliged  to  follow,  the  estimate  will  appear  not  very  extravagant.  Again  Pytheas  described 

ff.e  i r*  of  Kent  a*  several  days’  sail  from  that  of  Gaul.  But  the  term  by  which  Stralio 

d iimitn  Gaul,  is  KijAtmoj  (Celtic*)  ; and  it  appears  from  Cmar,  that  Celtic*  formed  only 
OT>#  ^ three  ports  into  which  Gaul  was  divided*  and  was  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the 
Sgtne  Pythcan  probably  used  the  term  in  this  restricted  and  more  proper  sense  ; when  the 
distance  aligned  became  strictly  correct.  He  moreover  described  the  coast  of  Spain  as 
it, lul.i ted  by  Gallic  nations  ; it  would  even  seem,  that  he  considered  the  Calhium  Promon- 
tariutn  as  Spanish.  Here  he  was  clearly  in  the  wrong  ; but  the  error  will  probably  be  found 
t.*  tavt  rested  not  in  his  observations  and  facts,  but  in  mixing  them  with  an  erroneous 
tlwswy  prevalent  at  Maaaili*,  according  to  which,  France  had  not  a western  coast,  nor  one 
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facing  the  Atlantic  ; such  a coast  belonged  to  Spain  only.  Under  this  impression,  Pytheas, 
so  long  as  he  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  Gaul,  and  till  he  came  to  tliat  opposite  to 
Britain,  would  naturally  imagine  tliat  he  was  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Spain. 

49.  Strabo  at  last  traces  Pytheas  to  Thule,  and  “ her  utmost  isles,**  when  he  does,  certainly, 
present  a narrative  assuming  somewhat  of  a fabulous  aspect.  The  most  daring  navigator,  as 
he  approached  the  dreary  boundaries  of  earth  and  ocean,  and  saw  only  the  iiigh  billows  of 
the  North  Sea  dashing  against  a rocky  and  misty  shore,  might  become  liable  to  some 
sinister  impressions.  Pytheas,  it  seems,  said,  that  beyond  Thule  there  commenced  what  was 
neither  earth,  sea,  nor  air,  but  a confused  blending  of  all  the  three,  similar  to  the  substance 
called  pulmo  marinus  (a  species  of  medusa  common  on  our  shores).  He  added,  tliat  this 
substance  was  the  basis  of  the  universe,  and  tliat  in  it,  air,  earth,  and  sky  hung  as  it  were 
suspended.  This  last  was  evidently  a mere  theory,  though  certainly  not  devoid  of  extra- 
vagance. M.  Gosselin,  however,  has  certainly  gone  much  too  far,  when  he  says  “ It  was 
impossible  either  to  walk,  to  breathe,  or  to  sail  in  it ; and  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  Pytheas  in 
it  he  walked,  sailed,  and  breathed.”  Pytheas  is  evidently  represented  by  Strabo  as  having 
merely  beheld  from  a little  distance  this  chaotic  compound.  “ He  saw  it,  and  stated  the 
rest  from  hearsay.**  Now,  as  to  this  asserted  view,  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
Pytheas,  seeing  before  liim  the  northern  sea,  overhung  by  thick  and  gloomy  mists,  shrouded 
in  twilight,  and  darkened  by  tempest,  we  may  suppose  him  very  easily  persuaded,  tliat  what 
he  beheld  was  a confused  blending  of  all  the  elements,  not  very  dissimilar  even  to  tliat  thick 
viscid  animal  substance  to  which  it  was  compared.  Nor  can  we  feel  much  wonder,  if,  after 
this  long  and  difficult  navigation  through  so  many  perils,  he  should  lend  somewliat  of  a 
ready  ear  to  a report  which  represented  him  to  have  reached  that  farthest  boundary  of  nature, 
beyond  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  mortal  sail  to  penetrate.  Another  report  of 
Pytheas  was,  that  at  Thule  the  phenomenon  took  place  which  belongs  only  to  the  polar 
circle,  — a summer  of  one  long  day,  and  a winter  of  one  long  night.  Antiquity  is  somewhat 
full  of  rumours  of  this  phenomenon,  which  science  had  pointed  as  likely  to  take  place  at  a 
certain  latitude  ; and  there  was  a general  disposition  in  those  who  had  made  any  progress 
northwards  to  anticipate  the  term.  Considering  the  loose  way  in  which  rumour  then  spread, 
it  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  the  partisans  of  this  idea  might  support  it  by  an  exaggerated 
representation  of  the  real  statements  of  Pytheas.  One  of  these  (Geminius)  merely  reports 
him  as  saying  that  the  nights  appeared  to  him  to  last  only  for  tw  o or  three  hours,  a statement 
which  at  midsummer  would  be  quite  correct.  Indeed,  we  have  been  assured  by  persons 
who  have  resided  in  these  islands,  that  at  that  season  there  was  scarcely  any  sensible  term  of 
darkness.  A foreigner,  then,  visiting  the  islands,  might  very  readily  imagine  he  had  arrived 
at  tliat  point  on  the  globe  where  the  summer  was  one  uninterrupted  day. 

50.  The  theories , which  would  make  Thule  any  other  place  than  Shetland , seem  not  to  require 
much  discussion,  though  there  are  not  wanting  learned  partisans  in  favour  of  each.  Iceland 
would  imply  too  great  on  extent  of  open  sea  for  an  ancient  navigator ; and  the  period  of  five 
days’  sail  from  the  continent  would  be  very  inadequate.  Some  Scandinavian  writers  have 
claimed  Thule  as  belonging  to  their  own  region  ; Rudbcck  for  Sweden  ; Saxo  Grammaticus 
and  Schcenning  for  the  Norwegian  Tellemach  ; Make  Brun  for  Jutland.  These  theories 
seem  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  single  consideration,  that  Pytheas  invariably  considered 
Thule  as  British,  and  expressly  calls  it  the  “ farthest  of  the  Britain*.  ” But  Jutland  or  the 
Baltic  he  could  have  only  reached  by  a long  navigation  along  the  coasts  of  Germany,  which 
could  never  have  been  performed  without  the  clear  perception  of  having  left  far  behind  him 
every  tiling  belonging  to  Britain. 

Sect.  VI.  The  Voyage  of  Nearchus . 

51.  Alexander  the  Great  was  animated  beyond,  perhaps,  any  other  ancient  monarch  or  sage, 
with  an  ardent  xeal  for  discovery.  His  expedition  became  almost  as  much  one  of  explor- 
ation as  of  conquest  Its  course  was  in  general  by  land,  and  through  the  interior  of  the 
continent ; but  his  mind  was  not  less  deeply  fixed  upon  commerce  and  maritime  discovery. 
On  reaching,  therefore,  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  being  obliged  by  the  mutiny  of  his  troops 
to  fix  there  the  termination  of  his  career,  he  was  seized  with  a desire  to  explore  the  lower 
course  of  that  river,  and  afterwards  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia ; a long  range  completely 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  prospects  of  this  voyage,  however,  were  such  as  to  appal  the 
most  enterprising  of  his  naval  officers.  The  perils  of  tempest  and  shipwreck  on  this  wide 
and  unknown  ocean,  with  those  of  being  driven  upon  a barbarous  and  desert  coast,  appeared 
almost  to  preclude  the  hope  of  reaching  by  this  long  circuit  the  destined  station  of  the  amiv 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  inferior  officers  variously  excused  themselves  from  so 
heavy  a task  ; and  the  enterprise  appeared  ready  to  fail  for  lack  of  instruments,  when  Near- 
chus, the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  came  forward  and  proflered  his  own  services.  Alexander 
unwillingly  committed  tliis  task  to  an  officer  so  high  in  rank,  and  his  intimate  friend  ; but 
the  earnestness  of  Nearchus,  and  the  backwardness  of  all  the  others,  left  him  at  length  no 
alternative. 

52.  The  voyage  down  the  Indus  was  brilliant.  Alexander  conveyed  his  army  in  a crowded 
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flet-c  of  two  thousand  vends.  The  sound  of  numberless  oars,  echoed  by  the  surrounding 
woods  as  they  floated  down  this  majestic  stream,  excited  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  natives. 
Alexander  even  accompanied  his  admiral  down  the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  and  took  a view  of 
the  ocean,  after  which  he  returned,  to  lead  his  army  by  a most  perilous  and  difficult  route 
through  tiedroda  and  Karitmania  to  Babylon. 

Search  us  now  began  his  arduous  naval  route  {Jig.  a),  s/ter  the  usual  antique  preparation  of  sacrifices 

/•'ig*  3.  Map  or  thi  Votace  or  Nearchus. 


arvl  frames.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  appeared  a most  formidable  obstacle ; a rock  barring  the  passage,  and 
a*atn«t  which  the  waves  broke  with  fury.  This  was  surmounted  by  cutting  a canal  across  the  softest  part 
of  the  rni  through  which  the  vessels  'were  able  to  pass  at  Ml  tide.  He  then  pasted  the  samly  island  of 
('onchie',  and  Mount  Krui  Tape  Mouse  , when,  being  now  in  the  open  ocean,  a series  of  gales 
heuan  so  heavy  and  continued,  as  obliged  him  to  seek  the  shelter  of  an  excellent  harbour  formed  by  an 
isdatwl * ralUwi  KihacU-  The  crews  here  united,  threw  up  an  entrenchment  to  defend  themselves  against  the 

natives,  and  remaineil  for  twenty. three  days,  subsisting  chiefly  on  shrll.flsh.  The  wind  having  abated,  they 
se<  and  came  to  a roast  where  water,  of  which  they  appear  to  have  needed  almost  daily  supplies,  was  only 
t*»  be  mat  by  going  several  mile*  up  into  the  country.  They  then  passed  between  a range  of  rocks,  so  close 
to  each  other  that  the  oars  struck  against  them  on  each  side.  A tier  sailing  a considerable  space,  partly  in  a 
_.rrow  rf,annd  between  a wooded  island  and  the  shore,  they  came  to  the  river  Arabius  (the  modern 
Poors  lev  It  gave  name  to  a numerous  people,  inhabiting  all  the  territory  between  this  river  and  the 
Indus  the  other  aide  was  the  coast  of  the  Orit*.  In  proceeding,  however,  Nearchus  met  with  a dreadful 

, . lf|  w|,ich  threw?  of  hi*  vessels  perished,  though  the  crews  were  saved  by  swimming,  and  he  with 

diflleuttw  brought  hi*  shattered  vessels  to  the  coast  Here  he  found  Leonatus,  whom  Alexander  had  detached 
. , m rirtnmunication  with  him.  which  he  obtained  only  by  very  hard  fighting.  Nearchus  here  spent 

rniwtimc  in  refitting  hi*  shattered  vessels,  and  exchanged  those  of  hi*  crew  who  had  moved  themselves 
i ««  far  fresh  men  out  of  the  Greek  army.  Having  laid  in  com  for  ten  days,  they  sailed  with  a 

***  wind,  sod  reached  the  rapid  stream  of  Toraerus  .the  modern  Wudd).  II ere  the  natives,  six 

r rnnj  were  drawn  up  to  oppose  their  landing;  a barbarous  race, armed  with  lances  six  cubits  long, 

•*un  , _ . iron,  twit  witn  wood  hardened  in  the  fire.  Nearchus  caused  a band  of  his  light  troops  to 

pew n sou  , to  make  no  movement  till  they  were  drawn  up  In  a triple  line,  then  suddenly  to  raise 

' -k™.#*  ana  pour  In  clouds  of  darts  and  missiles.  This  sudden  attack,  their  shouts,  and  the  glitter  of 

th  rai-Tj  our  produced  instant  ami  total  rout  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  They  are  described  as  presenting 
ine.r  arvn  |ncT*vlil>ly  savage,  being  covered  In  a great  measure  with  hair,  and  having  long  nails 

*?  rl/w*  of  wild  beast*.  Their  dress  consisted  in  the  skins  of  animats  and  of  large  fishes. 

***.£'  '*  it gt an  no**  »trrring  out  to  tr a,  and  taking  a southerly  course,  observed  phenomena  belonging  to 

^ .hr.  (rfrtitf,  the  novelty  of  which  struck  them  with  surprise.  When  the  sun  was  in  the  meri. 

Jr  was  prokected.  and  when  there  came  to  be  a little  shadow,  it  declined  to  the  southward, 

diati  »»  *na«x  wont  to  be  seen  high  in  the  heaven*,  were  now  little  above  the  horizon.  At  Hagaziri  (Cape 

roast  of  the  OriUr,  and  entered  that  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  or  fish-eaters,  a food  which  is 
Arrv*"l?  ~ ZZ.  r,  tnarkstily  abounded,  that  even  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  savoured  of  fish,  from  their  making  it, 
said  to  nsweso-  _ dimil  f food.  The  people  were  hospitable,  but  could  give  only  fishes  and  goats.  It  was  not 
. . ..  raT*-  uiled  m considerable  distance  that  at  Barna  they  fourut  some  palms,  gardens,  and  verdure, 

“recks  (Guadel),  where  they  obtained  a supply  of  fine  water,  and  Cyiza  Gwutter)  on  a 

krAhoff  tbev  came  to  a small  town  on  a hill  a little  inland  ( probably  Churbar),  where  it 
*■"***■  »hst  m supply  of  grain  might  be  obtained.  To  possess  himself  of  this,  Nearchus  had  recourse 

**y*fWl  ^rJ7K**; hartnonitf  much  more  with  the  character  of  a buccaneering  freebooter,  than  with  that  of  an 
measures  nrf  in  the  world.  The  people  met  him  in  the  most  kindly  manner,  and  presented  to  him 

‘~*ttrr.fl  t her  wietuals.  Meeting  their  friendly  advances,  he  expressed  a wish  to  visit  their  city,  and 

masted  Raw  »***■ . bis  first  step  was  to  take  military  occupation  of  it,  and  command  the  native*  to  lay 
tsesng  terduliy  . -taro*  of  grain.  The  poor  citizens  at  first  flew  to  arms,  but  having  no  means  of  eflbctusl 
o|«b  in  him  **'  f”T, to  yield.  It  proved,  however,  that  they  had  little  except  dried  fish  reduced  to  powder, 
r»wu  socr,  wrrew  only  a very  small  stock  of  grain.  In  sailing  now  along  an  almost  desert  coast,  the 

a»4  New  rebus  cmx  *.gTTV>  excessively  scanty  ; and  they  obtained  only  a poor  supply  by  landing  and  cutting 

■Cock  of  penmistov's  The  pressure  became  so  extreme,  and  was  so  impatiently  borne  by  the  crews, 

atf  the  tesvre*  of  * P*  ,njt  it  safe  to  land  at  night,  lest  they  should  all  take  flight  into  the  interior.  In  one 
Newrrhta#  wall*#*.  U>*  inhabitants  of  which  fled ; but  the  Greek*  found  seven  camels,  which 
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they  killed  and  eagerly  devoured.  The  same  distress  continued  to  press  upon  them  so  long  a*  they  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  tne  “ fish  eaters.”  Notwithstanding  this  name,  few  of  them  were  fishers,  or  had  even  boat*. 
They  procured  this  food  by  immense  nets,  sometime*  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  formed  out  of  the  fibrous  hark 
of  the  iialm  tree.  These  they  plated  at  high  tide  across  the  mouth  of  little  bays,  so  that  when  the  waters 
receded,  the  nets  retained  all  the  fish  which  had  been  carried  un  with  the  tide.  The  houses  of  the  rich  were 
built  with  the  bone*  of  whale*  cast  ashore,  those  of  the  poor  with  the  hark  Nines  of  smaller  fishes.  Search  us 
descried  ft  number  of  whale*,  whom*  presence  was  at  first  made  sensible  only  by  the  quantity  of  water  thrown 
up  into  the  air,  and  to>a<d  as  in  a whirlpool,  a spectacle  which  struck  the  sailors  with  terror,  and  made  the  oars 
drop  from  their  hands.  The  commander,  however,  on  being  informed  of  the  cause,  made  his  crews  raise  the 
loudest  possible  sound  by  shouts,  trumpets,  and  dashing  of  oars,  which  at  once  kept  up  their  own  spirits,  and 
was  supposed  to  induce  ihese  monsters  of  the  deep  to  rqdunge  into  their  abysses. 

55  The  coast  iff  Car  a mania  was  next  reached  by  Nearchus,  after  passing  the  fabulous  abode  of  a Persian 
Circe,  who,  according  to  report,  was  accustomed  to  seduce  the  navigator  by  voluptuous  pleasure*,  and  then 
convert  him  into  a fish.  Search  us  now  found  his  distresses  nearly  at  an  end,  os  the  soil  was  tolerably  pro. 
durtive  in  grain  and  fruits,  and  there  was  plenty  of  good  water.  After  passing  Capes  Jask  and  Hombareek, 
they  came  in  view  of  a huge  promontory  stretching  far  into  the  sea,  called  Cape  Maceta  (Mussendoon),  and 
funning  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf.  The  great  body  of  the  sailors,  and  even  Oncsicrotus,  an  otf.ccr 
high  in  command,  weary  of  this  long  navigation,  earnestly  proposed  to  land,  and  march  oo  foot  to  Babylon. 
Nearchus  justly  ami  strongly  insisted  that  this  was  in  no  degree  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  Alexander,  whose 
injunction  it  was,  to  survey  every  coast,  every  harbour,  and  every  bay,  between  India  and  the  Euphrates ; 
and  that  besides  they  incurred  great  hasard  of  being  involved  in  those  arid  and  burning  deserts,  of  which 
Arabia  in  a great  measure  consists.  This  wise  opinion  prevailed,  and  in  ascending  the  Persian  gulf  they 
found  for  the  most  part  a fertile  and  beautiful  coast.  In  the  delightful  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Anatnis  the  modem  Minab;  they  landed,  and  began  to  refresh  themselves  after  »o  many  hardships.  Nay,  a 
party  having  proceeded  to  some  distance  into  the  interior,  met,  with  tears  of  surprise  and  joy,  a man  in  a Gre*-k 
dress,  and  speaking  the  Greek  language.  This  proved  to  be  a soldier  who  had  straggled  from  the  army  of 
Alexander,  which  he  reported  to  be  at  a distance  of  only  five  days'  journey.  On  receiving  this  intelligence, 
Nearchus  caused  the  ships  to  be  drawn  on  shore,  a rampart  to  be  formed  round  them,  and  the  crews  to  take 
rest  and  refreshment,  while  he  and  Archias  set  out  alone  for  the  camp  On  their  arrival,  they  presented  an 
aspect  so  haggard,  pale,  and  squalid,  that  the  persons  they  met  did  not  know  them,  but  on  being  told  their 
name,  hastened  to  carry  the  first  tidings  to  Alexander.  They  added  (a  hasty  conclusion  formed  from  appear, 
ancc*),  that  the  fleet  and  the  army  had  perished.  Alexander  received  Nearchus  with  n kindness  mingled  with 
sorrow,  and  after  the  first  salutations,  began  to  ask  particulars  of  the  catastrophe  of  hit  favourite  armament ; 
but  when  Nearchus  replied,  **  O king!  thy  ships  ana  men  are  safe,”  the  conqueror  burst  iuto  a flood  of  tear*, 
and  swore  by  Jupiter  Ammon,  that  ne  derived  more  pleasure  from  this  event  than  from  the  cutirc  cooqutst 
of  Asia. 

56  Thf  rest  (if  the  navigation  of  Search**,  when  he  hail  with  some  difficulty  regained  the  fleet,  was  easy,  care 
being  taken  that  he  should  find  on  the  coast  every  kind  of  supply.  They  passed  the  barren  and  desert  rock  of 
Organa,  afterwards  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Ormuz,  the  Urge  and  fertile  Oaracta  (the  modern 
Kishme).  Soon  after  they  quitted  the  coast  of  Caramania  and  entered  that  of  Persia  proper  ;the  modern 
Fars),  which  they  followed  till  iU  termination  at  the  river  Arosis  (the  modern  Endian  Tab),  which  appeared 
to  them  the  largest  they  hud  seen  since  they  had  left  the  Indus.  They  were  now  in  Susiana,  and  soon  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  where  the  voyage  terminated. 

57.  The  circumnavigation  of  Arabia , and  the  opening  of  a communication  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  formed  to  Alexander  an  object  of  almost  equal  ambition.  He 
accordingly  appears  to  have  sent  expeditions  down  both  seas,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
this  object.  Those,  however,  who  went  from  Persia  were  never  able  to  double  that 
formidable  promontory  (the  Mussendoon)  which  Nearchus  had  passed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf ; while  those  who  went  from  Egypt,  after  making  a certain  progress,  were  always 
obliged  to  return  for  want  of  water.  The  narrator  chooses  to  conclude  with  inferring,  tliat 
such  an  achievement  must  be  beyond  human  skill  or  power,  otherwise  tlie  daring  curiosity 
of  Alexander  would  certainly  have  accomplished  it.  He  reinforces  this  argument  by  observ- 
ing, that  as  caravans  wliich  crossed  Arabia  were  able  to  travel  only  during  the 'night,  and  in 
the  day  were  unable  to  bear  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  it  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
region  still  farther  to  the  south  should  be  at  all  habitable. 

Sect.  VII.  Feripliu  of  the  Erythrean  Sea. 

58.  The  complete  estabTishment  of  the  dominion  of  Rome  produced  a long  period  of  compara- 
tive peace.  The  encouragement  of  industry  and  commerce  never  formed  part  of  the  policy 
of  tliat  powerful  empire  ; but  the  demand  for  luxuries  of  every  description  in  its  overgrown 
capital,  where  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  collected,  and  to  procure  which  the  remotest 
extremities  of  the  earth  and  sea  were  ransacked,  powerfully  stimulated  mercantile  enterprise. 
Alexandria  continued  still  the  great  nautical  school,  by  whose  mariners  the  obstacles  wliich 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  had  been  deemed  insurmountable  were  completely  overcome. 
Regular  voyages  were  established  across  to  India,  and  for  a considerable  extent  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  course  of  this  commercial  voyage  is  related  by  Arrian,  not 
the  historian  of  Alexander,  but  a merchant  of  Alexandria;  and  though  not  so  much  a voyage 
of  discovery  as  a coasting  guide,  it  is  founded,  probably,  upon  personal  observation,  and  will 
enable  us  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  great  liAval  routes  of  the  ancient  world. 

59.  The  voyage  down  the  vest  coast  of  the  lied  Sea  began  with  Berenice,  founded  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  the 
site  of  which,  after  being  long  sought  for  in  vain,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  fixed  by  Bclzoni.  The  coast  on 
the  African  side  was  wild,  and  occupied  only  by  a few  rude  huts  ol  barbarous  Nubians.  The  small  port 
called  Ptolcmais  Theron  was  the  only  place  where  refreshments  could  be  obtained.  At  length,  the  navigator 
came  to  Aduli,  a great  emporium,  whose  site  Mr.  Salt  seems  to  have  ascertained  in  the  vicinity  of  Arkecko 
Here  was  a profusion  of  excellent  ivory,  collected  and  sent  down  from  Axtim,  the  metropolis,  about  eight 
days’  journey  in  the  interior.  In  return  for  this  tingle  staple  of  Ethiopia  was  exchanged  that  variety  of 
commodities  which  is  usually  communicated  by  civilised  to  barbarous  nations  ; coarse  cloths,  with  bnght 
showy  colours,  suited  to  a rude  taste  ; pottery  and  glass  vessels,  the  manufacture  of  Diospolis ; brass  for  vessels 
and  ornaments,  iron  for  pointing  lances,  arms,  and  cutting  instruments.  Some  fine  cloths,  and  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  were  brought  as  presents  or  tribute  to  the  king.  Farther  down,  apparently  in  the  Gulf  of 
Zeyla,  was  the  kingdom  of  Zoskales,  a prince  who  is  described  in  glowing  term*  as  adorned  with  every 
virtue,  and  eminently  skilled  in  Grecian  literature ; but  these  seeds  of  civilization,  if  they  ever  existed,  did 
not  ripen  in  so  ungt-mal  a cUmaUk  The  coast  now  turns  westward  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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flO.  A merrw  t\f  tb r p-ttange  dotrn  the  opposite  or  eastern  coast  qf  the  Red  Sea  must  now  be  taken.  Navigator* 
do  not  »rt  m to  hnve  ventured  across  tlie  breadth  of  that  sea  from  Berenice,  but  went  by  Myo*  Hormu*,  along 
the  mouth  the  f I ulf  of  Suet,  touching  at  Leuke  Home,  the  fair  village,  which  formed  the  port  of  thegreat  com- 
mercial capital  of  Petra.  The  roost  downward*  was  moat  unfavourable  to  navigation,  “ full  of  danger,  without 
harbour#.  oewt  with  rocks,  every  where  fiall  of  horror,'*  and  such  the  whole  of  the  Red  Sea  is  described  to  lie 
by  towlem  navigator*.  If  a ve**d  was  driven  too  near  the  shore,  it  was  immediately  plundered  by  the 
bartunats  inhabitants,  and  all  who  survived  carried  into  slavery  At  length  they  came  to  the  Burnt  1-land, 
which  serras  to  be  Orbd  Tor,  on  the  coast  of  Yemen,  where  they  found  a fine  country  and  a friendly  people. 
The  emporium  of  this  coast  was  Moosa,  near  the  modern  Mocha,  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a race  skilled  in 
maritime  affairs.  The  imports  were  of  the  same  description  as  at  Adults,  but  of  finer  quality,  including  a 
co*  is  wire  sable  quantity  of  dye.stuiH  The  export*  were  myrrh,  gum,  alabaster  (no  mention  yet  of  coflee). 
Thvy  then  proceeded  downward*,  and  passed  the  straits  now  called  Bab  el  MandcL 

hi.  The  stmt  hearts  coast  of  Arabia  formed  the  next  object  of  navigation.  Ocelis  (the  modem  Ohella'/  was  a 
nod  harbour,  though  with  little  trade:  but  Arabia  Felix,  which  seem*  to  have  been  near  the  site  of  Aden, 
ILkI  been  a moat  flourishing  port,  forming  a depot  in  which  the  merchant*  of  Alexandria  found  all  the  com- 
moil 1 1 ic*  of  I nd la.  It  had  lately,  however,  been  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  In  coasting  along  Arabia,  they 
found  Kane  (the  modern  MaccuTla  ; the  Gulf  of  Sachalitos,  in  which  is  found  the  modern  So  bar  ; and 
Svsgros,  dne  ibed  as  the  largest  promontory  in  the  world,  usually  supposed  to  be  Ras  el  Had,  but  which 
Vincent  apgsears  clearly  to  (lx  in  the  murh  more  westerly  position  of  Cape  Fartash.  This  region  is  described 
as  yielding  a considerable  quantity  of  incense,  but  as  extremely  moist  and  unhealthy.  They  now  passed 
M o*cs  i Morebst),  Aslchone  (Hasee),  the  islands  of  Zenobius  (Curia  Mutia),  and  came  to  Ras  el  Had, 
where  the  most  turns  northward  to  the  Persian  Gull  The  writer  observes,  and  truly,  that  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  is  bordered  by  very  lofty  and  rugged  mountains  ; he  mention*  the  celebrated  pearl  fishery  on  it* 
western  shore,  ami  Apolowos,  otherwise  callrd  Oboleh,  then  the  emporium  of  the  Euphrates.  He  does  not 
dwell,  however,  on  these  details,  and  pastes  also,  with  very  slight  notice,  the  southern  coast  of  Persia,  which 
the  observations  of  No  arch  us  had  shown  to  be  destitute  of  any  material*  for  commerce. 

/V  ruof/  >if  /«*fM  Jfyr  4)  now  commences,  and  forms  the  most  important  era  in  the  voyage.  He  reaches 


Fig.  4.  PeniPLDS — Coast  or  Imdia. 


the  mouth  of  the*  great  river  Stntkus,  by  which 
name  he  drsignatcs  the  Indua  It  is  repre- 
sented as  entering  the  sea  by  seven  mouths, 
only  one  of  which Ts  navigable,  and  on  which  is 
situated  a place  called  Emporium  Barbaricum, 
subject  to  the  interior  metropolis  of  Mhina- 
(jra,  which  Last  U described  as  a Scythian  city. 

The  idea  of  Scythia  attached  to  this  part  of 
India  could  only  be  suggested  by  the  rude 
pastoral  manner#  of  the  people,  and  combined 
with  the  circumstance  ol  its  being  included  in 
the  Parthian  empire,  poinU  nut  Minna gara  as  ] 
tw  longing  t«*  what  is  now  called  the  kingdom 
of  C .lubul,  to  which.  In  fart,  the  Delta  of  the 
Indua  is  still  subject.  The  merchant*  were  , 
obliged  to  go  up  to  Minnagsrs,  and  to  negotiate  *J 
witbthe  prince  himself  A fter  passing  the  In. 
dus_  na«  tstors  found  surcesdvely  the  gulfs 

The  narrator  here  remarks  the  dangers  of 

vimi  with  which  those  gulf*  are  beset,  -j 
shU?>is.  eoncwalcd  rocks  *1 

entrance*,  but,  »bove  «ll  th it  e: ttn^mary  | 

O rui.in*!  rfc* .leoce  of  the  tide  . Inconsequence 
of  vhirh,  unexperienced  navigators  often  saw 
U either  sunk  or  driven  on  shore. 

F^mmsenUyVw  ben  they  were  sailing  In  perfect.  J 

fem.Ur.t  w *nchor  could  rccurc 

at  wlnrb  «rtc  found  Ihf  urn  corn. 
i Kmpnrtum  lUrturtrum,  with 
^'"rkS  cJoSST -nd  • of  ton* 

rn-  r.  rf  (Wiir  (Ougein)  was  a great  interior 

-L'TC'XSZ* :«*  P— 

« ArT^  r3^^JS3 

and  is  described 

t?,o  oM  twenty  day.’  Jnurooy 
•;d  T«l»tJ  . the  other  ten  deyr 

r’rr'her  TT>«r  ^r»n£ur  of  both  hrr.unk  under 

tb*  Cbmirr  t*»  " h^Tfcrmrr  rcMMr«S*nlr«d  In  Pllunrh  on  the  Oodtrery,  thrt  of  the  hitter  In  Deoghlr, 
*eet ; but  the  aite  — hewe  vicinity  are  the  magnificent  sculptured  temples  of  Kllora.  A number  of  port*  are 
d»w  Ifejwlatabad,  ■»  cannot  be  verv  precisely  determined ; but  Kallicna,  mentioned  u the  seat,  though 
cow  dencrtlM,  of  * very  great  commerce,  is  pretty  clearly  recognised  at  or  near  the  modern 

with  wins  ^5*2HSs  we  may  know  the  Concsn  by  the  mention  of  pirates.  At  length  the  Greeks  reached 
ivrcbav.  a ar  *ke  n-at  of  a great  trade.  Ttie  three  chief  emporia  were  Tyndls  Barcclore), 

bmrnke.  a ""f  **  mn<i  NeUcunda  (Nelisuram).  This  last,  which  has  sunk  into  a place  of  very  secondary 
Maun*  ( the  chief  *f  hi  them,  as  Barygaaa  was  the  chief  northern,  emporium  of  western  India. 
Importance,  was  V , **»#•  Is  had  even,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  monsoon,  been  enabled,  with  a daring 
Tire  larger  Greek  utlMj  habiU  of  ancient  navigation,  to  steer  directly  across  from  the  mouth  of  the 

course  very  f?*\e*8**  The  grand  staple  then,  a*  now,  was  i*en>cr  , to  which  were  added  pearls,  and IpftCMM 
R*rd  flea  to  N«*lk  un<“_  , _ among  which  were  diamonds  and  hyacinths,  cotton  cloths,  tortoiseshell,  and 
atones  W*****!??  interior  Among  the  Imports,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  Indian  trad ^ stood 
MH  !«•/.  from  the  .,  m Ut1le  doth,  and  a little  wine;  but  a considerable  quantity  of  metals  and  toys, 

frnno*t  " ^SmL  stibium  for  (minting  the  eyes,  orpiment,  and  cinnabar  There  Is  tnuclt  *£*"**"* 

i lead,  tin,  farthest  point  to  which  Greek  navigators  actually  penetrated,  and  that  they  found 

Vj^tkunda  wan  x* ^4UrL  »nj>m«l  ■«  th*  mnr*  Mit#rn  reriona. 


t « th.  f"Vj  ylioj!  MUr'ldcd 


.vik u^fo  conmodHtct  produced  in  the  imne^ekttern  refton*. 
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6*  All  beyond  Sclkunda  is  faint  and  tinctured  with  fable.  We  recognise,  howerer,  Comar  (Cape  Comorin), 
Taprobane  Ceylon',  and  its  great  pearl. fishery.  The  Coromandel  coast  is  nearly  a blank,  till  we  arrive  at 
Masalin,  which,  with  the  great  abundance  of  its  cotton  cloths,  sjK*aks  dearly  Masuhpatan.  In  proceeding 
northwards,  navigators  came  to  strange  and  barbarous  people,  with  visages  sometime*  of  enormous  length,  at 
other*  resembling  those  of  horse*,  and  some  eating  human  flesh  : an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  tierce 
predatory  races  who  occupy  the  mountain  and  jungle  tracts  of  Orissa.  He  describes  accurately,  however,  the 
direction  to  the  east  w hich  the  coast  of  the  ocean  takes,  before  it  receives  the  mighty  flood 'of  the  (range*. 
At  its  mouth  there  was  then,  it  seem*,  a great  emporium  bearing  the  name,  which  no  city  now  does,  of  the 
river  itself.  The  staple  was  *'  superlatively  fine  cotton  cloths,  called  Gangctic,”  and  which  still  exist  In  the 
•U|M*rb  fabrics  of  Dacca  and  Moorshedahan. 

6.x  In  the  region*  beyond  (Janges  the  author  of  the  Periplus  gropes  almost  in  total  darkness.  Mention  is  made 
of  an  island,  the  farthest  part  of  the  world  to  the  east,  and  which  is  richly  stored  with  the  most  precious  pro- 
duet  ions  of  the  countries  that  lie  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  This  cannot  seemingly  be  any  other  man 
Sumatra,  though  erroneously  placed  near  the  (Jange*.  'Hie  only  ulterior  |«»itioti  U ’1 niiur,  a great  interior 
city,  situated  opposite  to  Pont  us  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  near  to  where  the  Palus  Mcroti*  flows  into  the  ocean. 
This  strange  site  we  shall  afterwards  find  reason  to  consider  as  a combination  of  some  actual  rumours  with  the 
theory  formed  by  the  first  Alexandrian  school  resjK-eting  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
There  seem#  some  reason,  however,  to  conclude  with  Dr.  Vincent,  that  this  Thinae,  whence  caravans  came  by 
way  of  Buctria  to  ilarygaxa,  must  nave  obscurely  indicated  the  capital  of  China.  Nor  can  we  be  easily  per- 
suaded that  in  the  malabathrum,  though  most  usually  applied  to  betel  leaf,  some  confused  idea  of  tea  Is  not 
involved.  Its  being  so  strictly  characteristic  of  China,  and  being  brought  by  person*  of  a broad  forehead,  short 
body,  and  flat  nose,  features  decidedly  Mongol  and  Chinese,  seem  all  in  favour  of  this  supposition,  and  incon- 
sistent with  that,  which  would  make  it  merely  betel  leaf,  a product  of  Indostan  ; though  there  is  doubtless  a 
great  and  manifest  confusion  between  the  two  substance*. 

66.  We  must  note  look  back  to  the  Straits 
Of  Bab -cl. M a ndet,  and  follow  our  author 
along  the  African  coast  i Fie.  5.)  From 
those  straits  vessels  proceeded  eastward 
along  the  shore  opposite  to  Arabia,  the  mo- 
dern Berbers.  Its  ports,  Avalitos,  Mo«y1- 
lum.  Mu Daphnon,  and  others,  cannot 
be  easily  identified  on  n coast,  with  rc*]>cct 
to  which  we  have  scarcely  any  modem  data. 

The  imports  were  nearly  the  same  as  at 
Adulis ; the  expoits  were  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, a specie*  of  cinnamon  called  casia, 
some  other  aromatic*,  slaves,  and  a little 
ivory.  At  length  they  doubled  the  pro. 
montory  of  Aromata  (Guardafril),  when 
they  came  to  a coast  stretching  to  the 
southward  and  facing  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Here  was  a port,  the  seat  of  a considerable 
trade,  but  by  no  means  secure ; however, 
when  the  north  wind  began  to  blow  with 
dangerous  violence,  the  vessels  found  shelter 
In  the  neighbouring  promontory  and  i»ort  of 
Tabai.  Proceeding  onwards,  they  found 
Opone,  Apokapa  tne  lens  a no  greater,  NU 
con.  Scrapion,  seven  successive  rivers,  with 
anchorages  at  the  mouth  of  each.  Soon 
after,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hun- 
dred stadia  from  the  continent,  there  oc- 
curred a low  wooded  inland,  bearing  the 
very  expanded  name  of  Kitenediom-mcnou- 
the*ia»,  which  other  writers  wisely  rontract 
into  Menuthla*.  It  contained  no  wild  ani- 
mals, but  abounded  in  fish,  particularly  tor. 
toises,  which  the  inhabitant*  were  very 
diligent  in  catching.  Two  days’  voyage  far- 
ther brought  them  to  Rhapta,  a promontory 
and  port,  and  the  seat  of  a great  trade. 

Beyond  this  point,  the  ocean  was  not  yet 
explored  ; but  it  turned  to  the  west  and 
south,  and  was  supposed  to  continue  in  that 
direction  till  it  joined  the  Atlantic.  The 
exports  from  this  coast  were  ivory  in  great 
abundance,  but  not  equal  In  quality  tc  that 
of  Adulis  ; tortoise-shell,  superior  to  every 
other  except  that  of  India ; and  a number 
of  valuable  slaves,  chiefly  destined  for  the 
Egyptian  market.  The  territory  was  governed 
by  a number  of  petty  kings,  ail  owning  the 
supremacy  of  Mopharites,  who  was  himself 
tributary  to  Moosa,  by  the  vessels  of  which 
great  commercial  state  the  trade  of  this 
coast  was  almost  entirely  carried  on. 

67.  The  extent  of  coast  thus  described  by  the  author  of  the  Pcripiut  lias  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  controversy.  Dr.  Vincent  fixes  Rhapta,  its  farthest  point,  at  Quiloa,  thus 
allowing  a navigation  of  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  ; while  the  rigid  scepticism  of 
M.  Gosselin,  placing  it  at  Brava  near  the  mouth  of  the  Doara,  allows  a good  deal  less 
thnn  half  that  distance.  Dr.  Vincent  here,  however,  appears  to  carry  the  question  triumph- 
antly, by  means  of  Ills  seven  mouths  of  rivers,  of  which  M.  Gosselin  admits  that  no  trace  can 
be  found  within  his  limits.  They  are  clearly  presented  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Quillimanci,  on 
which  are  the  important  harbours  of  Patte,  Melinda,  and  Mombasa.  But  we  cannot,  with 
Dr.  Vincent,  pass  by  Pemba  and  Zanzibar,  to  find  in  the  little  island  of  Monfia  the  Menuthias 
of  Arrian.  Zanzibar,  from  its  size  and  its  proximity  to  the  coast,  appears  a feature  which  it  was 
impossible  to  overlook,  and  its  position  is  in  much  better  bearing  with  the  seven  estuaries  pre- 
viously passed.  The  next  cape  must  then  be  Rhapta,  and  this  will  be  that  opposite  to  which 
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t»  situated  the  small  group  of  tlie  Hinagie  Islands.  Beyond  it  for  a considerable  distance  the 
ma>(  run*  in  die  direction  of  sou  di- west,  wltich  does  not  at  all  admit  the  placing  Rliapta 
be»oi>d  Quilua,  nor,  indeed,  ou  any  other  part  of  the  coast  till  after  we  pass  Mosambique. 


ClIAf.  III. 

GREKK  GEOGRAPHY  BEFORE  ALEXANDER. 

€8.  Greece  is  regarded,  by  all  civilised  nations  as  their  instructress  in  the  sciences , many  of 
the  nuht  brilliant  of  which  she  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection.  In  that  of  geography,  how- 
ever, little  progress  was  made  until  the  formation  of  the  Greek  kingdom  in  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies.  Neither  extensive  commerce  nor  distant  conquest  characterised  the  Grecian 
stairs  otherwise  so  illustrious  for  all  die  art*  of  peace  and  war.  It  was  not  till  the  con- 
quering carver  of  Alexander,  that  the  survey  of  the  Greeks  was  extended  over  the  wide 
circuit  of  die  ancient  world.  Engaged  before  that  era  in  die  glorious  defensive  war  against 
Persia,  and  the  contests  with  each  other  for  pre-eminence,  Uiey  confined  their  views  very 
much  within  die  limits  of  Greece  and  its  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands. 

69.  The  Jirsi  traces  nf  Greek  geograjthy  are  found  among  its  poets,  whose  brilliant  fancy  has 
spread  its  lustre  over  all  die  regions  with  which  Greece  ever  held  intercourse.  Homer  took 
Ua*  lead,  and  his  high  authority  gave  to  die  geography  of  die  Greeks  a poetical  cast,  which 
dwy  transmitted  to  the  nations  whom  they  taught,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  not  endrely 
obliterated. 

Sect.  I.  Geography  of  Homer • 

70.  It  is  in  Ilomer  that  we  find  the  first  trace  of  the  widely-prevalent  idea,  that  die  earth 
is  a fiat  circle,  begirt  on  every  side  by  die  ocean.  This  was  indeed  a natural  idea  in  a region 
to  entirely  insular  and  peninsular,  nowhere  presenting,  like  Judea,  a vast  tract  stretching  so 
far  a*  to  give  the  idea  of  immeasurable  distance.  The  circular  shape  was  suggested  by  that 
of  die  visible  horizon  ; and  until  science  demonstrated  the  globular  form  of  our  planet,  die 
very  natural  opinion  prevailed  diat  the  earth  was  a flat  circle,  with  the  vault  of  heaven  above, 
darkness,  and  die  abode  of  departed  souls  beneath. 

71.  Homer , like  He si.nl  and  the  ancient  poets  generally,  delights  in  topograjthicnl  detail,  and 
•cam-ly  allows  a city  or  natural  object  to  pass  without  applying  to  it  some  characteristic 
epithet.  It  was  only,  however,  within  a very  limited  range  that  he  could  give  diesc  distinct 
and  animated  notices.  *I7ic  Greek  islands,  beautiful  and  fertile  spots,  which  seem  to  have 
hren  die  first  cradle  of  European  civilisation,  were  the  central  point  from  which  his  know- 
ledge emanated.  He  knew  well,  and  had  probably  visited,  on  one  side  Peloponnesus, 
Attica,  and  d*e  regions  immediately  adjoining  ; on  the  other,  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  banks  of  die  beautiful  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered.  Pcrluqis  scarcely  any 
other  tract  on  liie  globe  presents  within  die  same  compass  such  a variety  of  grand  and  beautiful 
objects  to  rouse  the  imagination.  Beyond  this  circuit  die  world  of  Homer  was  soon 
involved  in  mysterious  oliscurity.  Some  grand  and  distant  features,  discernible  through  the 
gloom,  were  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  ignorance  and  superstition.  Thebes,  the  mighty 
rtpital  of  Egypt,  when  that  kingdom  was  in  its  greatest  glory,  is  celebrated  for  its  hundred 
gain,  and  die  hosts  of  warriors  which  they  sent  foith  to  battle.  Beyond  lay  die  Ethio- 
pian*, deemed  the  remotest  of  men,  dwelling  on  the  farthest  verge  of  the  earth,  and  to 
wlkiM?  distant  confines  Jupiter  repaired  to  liold  an  annual  festival.  In  die  western  part  of 
the  same  continent  the  stupendous  ridges  of  Atlas  had  excited  in  Grecian  fancy  the  image 
of  a gigantic  deified  being,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  support  of  die  heavens.  Even 
farther  to  the  vrest,  the  exploits  and  wanderings  of  the  great  Grecian  demigod  had  conveyed 
a tradition  of  tlie  strait  leading  into  the  ocean,  and  of  the  rocks  on  each  side,  celebrated  under 
the  denomination  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  On  the  east,  Colchos  was  distinguished  by  its 
early  wealth  and  commerce ; it  was  considered  a city  on  the  ocean,  with  which,  therefore, 
the  Black  Sea  must  have  been  confounded ; and  being  supposed  to  contain  the  palace  of  die 
Sun.  where  during  the  night  he  gave  rest  to  his  coursers,  and  whence  in  the  morning  he 
drove  his  chariot  to  its  diurnal  career,  Colchos  must  have  been  regarded  by  Homer  as  placed 
on  die  most  eastern  verge  of  die  earth.  On  the  north,  Rhodope,  under  die  name  of  die 
Kiphean  Mountains,  was  considered  a chain  of  indefinite  extent,  closing  in  die  northern  limits 
of  die  world.  Hie  poet,  however,  had  heard  a vague  report  of  the  Scythians,  under  the 
description  of  a people  subsisting  on  mares’  milk.  The  vessels  which  conveyed  die  Grecian 
army  to  Troy  were  evidently  little  better  dtan  large  boats;  and  all  distant  voyages,  or  those 
in  which  land  was  1 st  sight  of,  were  considered  as  fraught  with  the  extremest  peril.  A 
navigation  to  Africa  or  to  Sicily  took  place  only  through  tempest,  terminating  usually  in 
shipwreck  • and  a return  from  these  shores  was  esteemed  almost  miraculous.  In  regard  to 
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Sicily,  indeed,  Homer  has  largely  communicated  his  ideas,  having  made  it  the  theatre  of  the 
woes  and  wanderings  of  the  hero  of  the  Odyssey.  Making  every  allowance  for  poetical 
licence,  we  see  evident  traces  of  the  terrified  and  excited  state  of  mind  in  the  navigators  who 
returned  from  these  shores.  Monsters  of  strange  form  and  magnitude,  who  watched  for  the 
destruction  oi  the  mariner,  and  even  fed  upon  his  quivering  limbs  ; delusive  sirens,  who 
lured  but  to  destroy  ; imprisonment  under  the  transformed  shape  of  wild  beasts  ; these, 
probably,  are  only  a highly-coloured  repetition  of  the  terrific  rumours  brought  by  the  few 
w hose  bark  liad  been  wafted  to  those  as  yet  savage  coasts. 

Sect.  II.  Poetical  Geography. 

72.  An  ideal  and  poetical  character  was  communicated  to  the  science  of  geography  itself 
by  the  fables  with  which  Homer  thus  tinged  his  narrative.  This  tendency  indeed  did  not  rest 
solely  upon  Homeric  influence,  but  proceeded  from  certain  secret  workings  of  the  human 
heart.  There  exist  in  man  ideas  and  wishes  for  which,  in  the  sphere  of  his  actual  existence, 
he  can  find  no  corresponding  objects;  these  he  creates  for  himself  in  that  dim  boundary 
which  separates  the  known  from  the  unknown  world.  There  involuntarily  arises  in  his 
breast  a longing  after  a more  exalted  state  of  existence  than  the  world  before  him  presents  — 
bright  scenes,  which  he  seeks  but  never  finds  in  the  circuit  of  realities.  In  a newly-discovered 
region,  however,  which  possesses  any  share  of  beauty,  imagination  soon  heightens  the  colours 
of  nature,  till  they  appear  to  fulfil  its  fond  anticipations.  Such  were  those  brilliant  spots 
celebrated  by  the  poets  under  the  title  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  — the  Fortunate 
Islands  — the  Isles  of  the  Blest  — for  which,  when  knowledge  had  dispelled  the  first  illusion, 
and  brought  them  down  to  the  ordinary  level,  a place  was  still  found  in  some  more  distant 
extremity  of  the  globe.  Northern  Africa,  as  it  stretched  westward,  was  peculiarly  adapted, 
by  its  striking  and  brilliant  contrasts,  to  excite  these  illusions.  The  first  site  of  the  Hesperian 
gardens  was  at  the  frontier  of  Cyrene,  where  they  are  described  by  Scylax  os  forming  a 
luxuriant  grove,  in  which  the  lotus  and  the  palm  were  mingled  with  the  finest  trees  of 
Europe.  Other  and  more  western  sites  were  successively  found,  both  for  them  and  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  which  last  were  finally  fixed,  probably  on  very  imperfect  observation,  at 
the  Canaries.  These  islands  have  not  altogether  lost  the  appellation ; and  they  are  painted 
by  Horace  in  glowing  colours  as  a refuge  still  left  for  mortals  from  that  troubled  and 
imperfect  existence  which  they  experience  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Independent, 
however,  of  this  bright  and  romantic  enjoyment,  there  arc  other  objects  of  fond  desire  to  the 
human  heart.  In  this  agitated  world  it  sighs  after  peace  — a scene  of  profound  repose, 
exempt  from  the  tumults  of  passion  and  the  corrosion  of  care.  Such  a scene,  indeed,  w ould 
never  fulfil  the  hopes  thus  formed;  yet  these  hopes  spring  from  a natural  illusion,  to  flatter 
which  Grecian  poetry  conjured  up  a fabled  race,  the  Hyperboreans,  seated  in  the  recesses  of 
the  North,  and  sheltered  by  vast  mountains  from  the  rage  of  the  elements.  They  were  repre- 
sented as  exempted  from  all  ills,  physical  and  moral,  the  change  of  seasons,  sickness,  and 
and  even  from  death.  The  original  seat  assigned  to  them  was  behind  the  Riphaean  Mountains, 
which  seem  to  have  been  originally  Rhodope,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Homeric  world. 
The  Greeks  having  soon  acquired  knowledge  sufficient  to  ascertain  that  no  such  people  was 
there  to  be  found,  sought  them  next  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ; but  every  tiling  there  was 
remote  from  that  tranquil  aspect  under  which  the  poets  had  painted  the  Hyperborean  world. 
Some  traditions  carry  them  westward ; but  their  seat  was  finally  fixed  in  that  northern 
extreirtity  of  Asiatic  Russia  which  the  ancients  never  explored.  They  even  carried  with 
them  the  Ripluran  Mountains,  which  became  thus  an  ideal  chain,  delineated  in  modem  maps 
as  extending  along  the  extreme  frontier  of  Europe.  Impressions  of  gloomy  darkness,  and 
even  of  the  termination  of  existence,  are,  in  other  moods  of  the  human  mind,  associated  with 
images  of  distance  and  obscurity.  These  influences  gave  birth  to  the  Cimmerians,  a 
people  who  dwelt  in  perpetual  darkness,  and  were  never  illumined  by  the  cheerful  rays  of 
the  sun.  Their  favourite  seat  was  on  the  straits  at  the  mouth  of  the  peninsula  of  Taurida, 
the  farthest  point,  probably,  of  which  rumour  had  spoken  in  the  poetical  ages,  and  which  w as 
called  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  It  was  probably  from  similitude  of  name  that  they  were 
afterwards  confounded  with  the  people  called  Clmbri.  The  learned,  however,  have  found 
traces  of  Cimmerians  in  the  extremities  both  of  the  east  and  the  west ; and  the  idea  of  the 
earth  as  terminated  by  a boundary  of  darkness,  being  founded  on  natural  impressions,  has 
very  generally  prevailed.  Park  mentions  it  as  the  reigning  belief  among  the  Mandingos  at 
this  day ; and  the  world,  in  the  system  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  was  enclosed  by  a sea  of 
darkness. 

73.  Other  fabulous  creations,  springing  from  those  of  Homer,  continued  long  to  hold  a 
place  in  geography.  The  one-eyed  Cyclops  appears  under  the  name  of  Arimaspian  on  the 
frontier  of  India,  and  in  the  remotest  extremity  of  Africa.  The  Pigmies  multiplied  still 
more  extensively ; they  had  seats  on  the  Strymon,  the  Hebrus,  in  India,  and  the  north  of 
Europe.  According  to  Strabo  they  were  spread  over  the  whole  southern  border  of  the 
earth  ; and  this  representation  even  induced  Banier  to  suspect  that,  on  that  side,  they  have 
been  confounded  with  the  monkeys. 
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Sccr.  III.  School  of  Miletus. 

7-1.  The  astronomical  schools  of  Miletus  and  Samos  appear,  so  far  at  least  as  there  is  any 
precis  record,  to  have  made  the  first  attempts  to  form  geography  into  a system,  and  to  apply 
to  it  the  Lights  derived  from  astronomy.  These  and  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor  rank  high 
among  the  early  seat*  of  commerce,  and  they  established  colonies  in  various  quarters  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Euxiue.  While  they  continued  independent  they  were  very  wealthy 
and  prosperous,  and  the  sciences  were  cultivated  with  ardour  and  success.  To  a commercial 
people  practical  mathematics  and  especially  those  branches  subservient  to  geography 
and  navigation,  must  have  peculiarly  recommended  themselves.  Thales,  Anaximander, 
Anaximenes,  and  Pythagoras,  are  celebrated  by  their  countrymen  as  the  inventors  of  all  the 
processes  by  which  the  phenomena  of  the  globe  are  calculated.  The  gnomon  or  sundial,  for 
ascertaining  the  progress  of  tin?  sun  from  tropic  to  tropic,  and  finally  the  latitude  of 
particular  places,  the  division  of  the  year  into  365  days,  and  into  four  seasons,  are  repre- 
sented as  having  originated  in  this  school.  It  appears  doubtful,  however,  whether  these 
discoveries  were  due  to  their  own  exertions  or  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans, 
whose  fame,  amid  tire  dim  traditions  of  antiquity,  stands  pre-eminent  for  astronomical 
observation. 

75i  TV-  first  rude  mode  of  forming  a division  of  the  earth  wm  into  climates,  determined  by  the  species  of 
animaU  ai.d  plants  produced  in  each.  Thua  the  negro,  the  rhinoceros,  the  elephant,  were  considered  as 
i israt t»-n*tK-  of  the  torrid  zone.  This  very  loose  method  rave  place  to  another,  formed  by  observing  at  each 
pLrr  the  length  of  the  kMfegret  and  shortest  days  This  could  only  be  done  with  accuracy  by  a gnomon  or  dial, 
erertcO  on  a horiaontal  plan.-,  and  showing,  by  the  length  or  shortness  of  its  shadow,  the  elevation  of  the  sun 
abuwr-  the  horizon.  There  ia  much  reason  to  think  that  this  simple  instrument  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians, 
e-pieully  in  the  operation,  which  they  undoubtedly  performed,  of  adding  five  days  and  a quarter  to  360,  the 
number  originally  supfioscel  to  form  a complete  year.  It  has  even  been  imagined  by  some,  that  the  pyramids, 
thow  euorruoui  structures  by  which  this  people  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  workl.  were  only  huge  sun. 
dials , and  though  it  might  doubtless  be  extravagant  to  conclude  this  to  have  been  their  sole  object,  yet  it 
really  appears  that,  being  placed  In  the  direct  position  of  the  cardinal  points,  they  arc  perfectly  fitted  for  lwing 
thus  employed-  But,  though  it  is  clear  that  Thales  and  his  disciples  had  largely  drawn  from  these  early 
•mmes,  they  probably  made  considerable  additions  to  the  information  thence  derived.  Two  books,  one 
«m  the  tropic,  and  the  other  on  the  equinoxes,  are  reported  to  have  been  written  by  Thales  himself.  The 
degree  of  knowledge  thus  attained  enabled  him  to  discover  the  error  of  the  vulgar  in  supposing  the  earth  to 
be  a plane  surface* , but  he  could  not  reach  the  precise  idea  of  its  globular  form  Anaximander  viewed  it  as  a 
cylinder  ; some  compared  its  form  to  that  of  a boat . others  to  that  of  a lofty  mountain.  The  details  of  the 
Pythagorean  nsmo^ r**ph y have  not  reached  us  ; but  the  fact  that  they  placed  die  sun  in  the  centre  of  the 
system,  with  the  earth  moving  round  it,  indicate*  at  that  infant  era  attainments  which  were  lost  during  many 
■gra,  ami  only  recovered  at  a far  more  advanced  stage  of  modern  science. 

TV  map  must,  ax  soon  as  geography  was  cultivated,  have  occurred  as  the  best  and  most  perspicuous  form 
of  embodying  its  results.  Anaximander  is  the  first  who  is  reported  to  have  constructed  a map  of  the  world, 
embracing  that  limited  sphere  of  objects  which  were  then  comprehended  under  that  term  But  the  most 
Cciebrated  production  of  this  nature  was  that  employed  by  A ristagoras,  the  prince  of  Miletus,  to  induce 
CVcxaenea,  the  Spartan  king,  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Persia  He  entered,  it  is  said,  the  presence  of  that 
uvaiarrh.  holding  in  his  hand  a tablet  of  brass,  on  which  were  inscribed  “ the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth,  the 
t ^ in  the  rivers.**  Under  this  p>tn|>oua  description,  however,  was  probably  included  little  more  than  a 
r «te  ftr«n  the  Ionian  sea  to  Susa,  which  was  specially  pointed  to  as  that  by  which  the  Spartan  prince  might 
lr  sd  hts  victorious  troops  to  the  Persian  capital.  JEvcn  of  this  line,  respecting  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested, 
the  short  detail  of  Herodotus  shows  him  to  possess  by  no  mean*  complete  information.  Beyond  CiHcu  his 
(UampCions  arc  very  indistinct  He  has  omitted  Media  altogether,  and  has  given  to  Armenia  quite  an  undue 

r*7^t  *7Ac  ctm/tncn/al  Greeks,  during  the  era  of  their  greatest  power,  did  not  cultivate  systematic  geography, 
■ i i nil  sir  rt  any  sciences  dependent  upon  mathematical  principles,  with  much  activity;  indeed,  they  did  not 
even  keep  them  up  to  the  state  in  which  they  had  been  received  from  the  Ionian  cities.  One  solitary 
at  urTtiKVi  of  latitude  it  recorded  as  having  been  made  at  Athens,  by  Mcton  and  Eudetnon,  432  years  A.  C. 
The  different  states,  in  the  course  of  their  extensive  wars,  must  have  acquired  a great  portion  of  that  topo- 
graphical knowledge  which  is  indispensable  for  military  operations.  Engrossed  by  these  internal  objects, 
i*  eir  attention  w»s  little  directed  to  the  general  system  of  the  world.  One  individual  alone,  by  extensive 
travels  diligent  enquiries,  procured  an  ample  accession  to  tbe  science  of  history  and  of  historical  geography. 

Sett.  IV.  Geography  of  Her  -dolus, 

7B.  The  symtem  of  geography  included  in  the  great  historical  work  if  Herodotus  is  as  com- 
plete as  could  be  formed  from  the  materials  within  his  reach.  It  comprises  a general  summary 
of  all  tluU  be  could  learn  respecting  the  human  race,  and  the  regions  which  they  inhabited. 
Hts  information  was  obtained  not  solely  or  chiefly  fiom  books  but  mostly  by  travelling,  the 
only  mode  in  which  at  that  era  geographical  knowledge  could  he  effectually  collected.  He 
awaurew  u>  tluat  be  had  visited  Persia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Thrace,  Scythia,  and  all  the  distant 
regions  which  be  describe*.  He  viewed  them,  however,  only  as  tracts  of  territory,  the  abode 
of  men  and  did  not  attempt  to  combine  them  into  any  system  of  die  earth  ; nor  did  he  possess, 
or  at  kart,  apply  any  of  tl»e  mathematical  or  astronomical  principles  of  the  Milesian  school. 
He  even  derides  some  of  its  conclusions;  as  that  of  the  earth  being  round  and  encomjiassed 
by  the  ocean-  His  strange  statement,  tli.it  the  sun  in  India  was  vertical  in  the  morning 
iiatrad  of  at  midday,  i»  evidently  a misunderstood  report  of  what  he  had  been  informed 
respecting  tlte  difference  of  time  in  the  different  parts  of  the  earth’s  circumference.  His 
kxv/w  (edge,  however,  such  as  it  is,  consisting  of  plain  facts,  untinctured  with  theory,  is  both 

•olid  and  extensive.  ... 

~ ij  dsnsion  of  the  earth  into  three  quarters,  or  continents , was  by  this  time  completely 

formed.  Sea,  or  at 'least  water,  seems  to  have  been  the  principle  of  separation,  though  not 
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required  to  be  altogether  complete.  Setting  out  from  Europe,  for  the  origin  of  which  appel- 
lation  we  have  nothing  but  the  fable  of  Europa,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  named  the  other 
continents  from  the  districts  immediately  beyond  the  intervening  sea.  Homer  already 
mentions  the  name  of  Asia  as  applied  to  a large  and  fine  tract  on  tl»e  coast  of  Ionia.  Thence 
it  spread  through  the  spacious  peninsula  of  which  it  forms  part,  and  which  Europeans  con- 
tinue to  call  Asia  Minor ; but  soon  passing  these  limits,  it  w as  vaguely  extended  through  the 
boundless  regions  of  the  East,  till  it  Anally  embraced  entirely  the  largest  of  the  three  conti- 
nents. On  the  other  side,  directly  to  the  south,  the  Greeks  first  landed  on  the  coast  of  Libya ; 
and  the  name  of  Libya  was  by  them  applied  to  the  entire  continent.  With  tlie  Romans,  on 
the  contrary,  whose  position  and  political  relations  attached  them  entirely  to  the  district  of 
Africa  proper;  in  which  Carthage  is  situated,  the  name  of  Africa  soon  prevailed  over 
every  other. 

80.  These  grand  divisions  of  the  ancient  world  were  already  known  to  Herodotus;  but  he 
has  astonished  European  readers  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  assertion,  that  Europe  is 
longer  and  of  greater  extent  than  Asia  and  Africa  united.  The  severe  judgment  of 
M.  Gosaelin  pronounces  such  an  assertion,  made  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  wiiich  carried  on 
the  most  extensive  navigation,  to  be  a proof  that  they  had  not  formed  the  least  idea  of  the 
distance  which  their  vessels  sailed  along  the  Mediterranean.  Before  pronouncing  so  severe 
a sentence  we  must  consider  attentively  what,  in  the  conception  of  Herodotus,  was  Europe, 
and  what  was  Asia.  He  mentions  two  boundaries : one  formed  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Don, 
which,  though  it  docs  not  form  a very  appropriate  boundary  of  a continent,  continues  still  to 
prevail,  being  connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean  by  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Urals.  But 
in  the  other,  which  is  that  preferred  by  Herodotus,  the  Black  Sea  is  continued  by  the 
Caspian  ; the  boundary  line  being  carried  along  the  north  of  that  sea,  and  thence  indefinitely 
eastward.  Taking  Europe  in  this  sense,  we  find  it  in  the  west  co-extended  with  die  opposite 
coast  of  Africa,  which  the  ancients  necessarily  considered  as  marking  the  length  of  dial  con- 
dnent,  while,  in  the  east,  however  far  Asia  might  l>c  prolonged,  Europe  was  still  regarded  as 
co-extcnsive.  With  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  Africa,  too,  there  was  an  extreme  want  of 
precision.  Our  limit  of  the  Isdimus  of  Suez  is  certainly  die  most  accurate ; but  the  ancients, 
who  could  not  readily  admit  the  nodon  of  a continent  bounded  by  any  diing  but  water, 
attached  diemselves  more  to  die  Nile,  and  did  not  well  know  whedier  to  consider  Egypt  as 
Asiatic  or  African. 

Subskct.  1.  The  Europe  of  Herodotus- 

81.  Scythia  was  the  extremity  of  Europe,  beyond  Greece,  with  which  Herodotus  appears 
to  have  been  most  familiar,  and  which,  in  fact,  he  knew  better  than  almost  any  other  ancient 
writer.  This  name,  which  became  ultimately  Asiatic,  was  restricted  by  him  to  the  tracts  that 
now  form  die  southern  provinces  of  die  Russian  empire.  These  regions  were  then,  and  in  a 
great  measure  still  are,  possessed  by  the  same  description  of  rude  Nomadic  and  pastoral 
people,  who  have  always  occupied  the  central  plains  of  Aria.  The  attention  of  the  historian 
was  specially  called  to  them  by  the  rash  and  daring  expedidon  of  Darius  into  a region 
secured  by  its  natural  barriers,  and  the  wandering  and  untamed  character  of  its  people,  against 
every  form  of  regular  subjection.  Darius,  crossing  the  Hellespont,  marched  along  die 
southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  after  the  fruitless  labour 
of  erecting  there  several  fortresses,  returned  by  a more  inland  route,  in  which  Major  Rennell 
even  supposes  him  to  have  passed  the  rite  of  Litde  Novogorod.  The  knowledge  acquired  by 
this  expedition,  however,  did  not  enable  Herodotus  to  avoid  great  errors  in  the  delineation  of 
European  Scythia.  He  imbibed  a most  exaggerated  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  die  l’alus 
Mceotis,  which  he  calls  the  “ mother  of  the  Euxine.”  This  appears  to  have  arisen  chiefly 
from  die  false  orienting  of  die  side  which  faces  Russia,  and  which  is  made  to  stretch  almost 
due  north,  instead  of  west,  while  the  sea  itself  is  represented  as  forming  die  eastern  boundary 
of  diat  great  space  of  four  hundred  miles  square,  widiin  which  Herodotus  comprises  Scythia. 
The  southern  boundary  was  formed  by  die  Euxine,  and  the  other  two  by  the  land,  so  tliat 
he  does  not  connect  it  in  any  sliape  with  die  Northern  Ocean. 

82.  The  details  of  this  extensive  region  arc  given  by  Herodotus  with  considerable  accuracy.  Of  its  rivera, 
after  the  Danube,  which  he  ranks  second  to  the  Nile,  he  mentions  the  Tyres  or  Dncistcr,  the  Hypanis,  or 
Bog  (and  even  describes  the  close  approach  of  these  rivers  to  each  other  in  the  upjwr  part  of  their  course), 
the  great  channel  of  the  Borysthcnes,  or  Dnieper,  and  the  Tanais  or  Don.  Between  the  last  he  mentions 
several  streams,  the  Panticapes,  Hypacysit,  and  Gerilus,  which  not  being  recognized  by  modern  geography. 
Major  Hennell  supposes  to  be  creeks  or  branches  of  the  greater  rivers. 

83.  Milesian  colonics  had,  by  the  active  enterprise  of  that  commercial  people,  been  already  formed  even  on 
these  rude  shores.  One,  called  the  port  of  the  Borysthcnes,  is  described  as  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Scythia. 
On  the  banks  of  this  great  river  dwelt  a people,  bearing  the  rare  character  of  the  ploughing  Scythians,  who 
renouncing  the  almost  universal  habits  of  their  race,  raised  crops  of  grain  in  this  fertile  district,  which  still 
ftirnishes  to  the  ports  of  Taganrog  and  Odessa  those  supplies,  which  render  them  the  granary  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Milesians  had  also  a colony  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

M.  The  northern  interior  countries  of  Europe , which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Scythia  explored  by  the 
expedition  of  Darius,  were  covered  for  Herodotus  with  a veil  of  dim  obscurity.  On  the  Scythian  frontier,  along 
the  heads  of  the  Dniester  and  Borysthcnes,  he  represents  several  nations;  tne  Melanchlcni,  **  men  clothed  in 
black  the  Androphagi,  “ men  caters  the  Neuri,  " once  a year  converted  into  foxes.”  These  Greek 
names,  and  partly  fabulous  attributes,  show  the  very  imperfect  nature  of  the  notices  collected  on  the  subject. 
The  regions  beyond  the  Danube  are  expressly  stated  to  be  occupied  by  nations  to  him  unknown.  Two 
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prrrkma  commodities,  the  amber  from  the  coast  of  Prussia,  and  the  tin  of  the  Cauitcrides,  under  which  but 
nane  a rogue  Um  of  the  British  I stand*  seems  to  be  included,  communicated  the  knowledge,  that  there  was  a 
great  ocean  in  the  north,  but  without  the  means  of  ascertaining  its  eitent  and  limit*.  On  the  east,  however, 
as  airradv  observed,  he  had  attached  to  Europe  a vast  extent  of  territory  which  has  been  entirely  severed  from 
it  in  subsequent  systems.  The  expanse  of  northern  and  even  middle  Asia,  which  the  ancients  afterwards  calk'd 
Scythia,  and  which  forms  the  modern  Tartary,  Inhabited  by  race*  exactly  similar  to  the  Scythian#  already 
de*crib»d.  am*.-*  red  to  Herodotus  decidedly  Eunmean.  It  was  bounded  by  the  I'hasis,  the  C aspian,  the  Aral 
(not  distinctly  recognised  , and  the  Jaxartes  The  Massage!  a,  celebrated  for  their  contest  with  Cyrus,  gave 
name  with  Herodotus  to  all  the  wandering  tribes  in  this  eastern  part  of  Europe:  but  they  were  afterwards 
merged  Into  the  prevailing  appellation  of  Scythian*. 

SuBsrcr.  2.  Asia  of  Herwlotus. 

85.  Asia,  according  to  the  concqftion  of  it  formed  by  Herodotus  will  appear,  from  what  has 
been  said,  to  include  only  a small  portion  of  the  vast  continent  to  which  we  assign  that  name. 
On  the  north  it  Ixad  the  same  seas  and  rivers  just  enumerated  as  the  boundaries  of  eastern 
Europe;  to  the  east  it  terminated  with  India;  while,  even  to  the  south,  a large  portion  of 
the  desert  tracts  of  Arabia  were  not  yet  believed  to  exist  When  this  great  historian  wrote, 
aii  the  various  kingdoms  and  petty  states,  into  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  Asia  had 
beeo  partitioned,  were  absorbed  into  one  vast  empire,  'flic  Persians  claimed  Asia  as  their 
own,  and  had  distributed  it  into  twenty-four  satrapies,  which  have  been  illustrated  in  a very 
learned  manner  by  Major  Renncll.  They  included,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  part, 
which  he  considered  as  European,  all  of  Asia  that  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  In  collecting 
therefore  from  Major  Rennell’s  investigation  the  following  table  of  those  satrapies,  we  exhibit 
not  only  the  outline  of  that  great  empire,  but,  with  the  somewhat  dubious  exception  of  a 
small  part  of  Greece,  the  whole  of  the  civilised  w*orld.  The  tribute  paid  in  talents  of  silver 
will  exhibit  their  relative  wealth  and  importance. 
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8C.  Some  outer  tracts  of  this  vast  empire , not  formed  into  regular  sat  raj  lies , were  privileged 
to  furnish  only  presents,  or  gifts,  under  an  appearance  of  voluntary  homage.  Among  these 
were  ranked  the  Persians  proper,  inhabiting  the  modem  Pars,  who  obtained  this  distinction 
a*  the  conquering  people  by  whom  the  empire  was  originally  founded.  The  Southern  Arab- 
ians, and  the  Ethiopians  above  Egypt,  derived  the  same  immunity  from  the  difficult  access 
to  those  rude  regions  in  which  they  dwelt.  The  Southern  Arabians  are  said  to  have  propi- 
tiated the  favour  of  the  great  king  by  the  present  of  a thousand  talents  of  incense.  The 
Cuicbians,  and  the  occupants  of  the  neighbouring  heights  of  Caucasus,  were  also  numbered 
among  the  **  givers  of  gifts  ; " while  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  ports  of  that  great  range, 
secure  in  their  xnountain  fastnesses,  are  said  to  have  cared  very  little  about  the  mighty  ruler 
of  Persia. 

87.  These  delineations  of  Asia  display,  upon  the  whole,  a surprising  accuracy  and  extent  of 
knowledge  ; yet  several  remarkable  errors  occur  with  regard  to  points  of  which  the  investi- 
gation does  not  appear  very  difficult.  Thus  the  breadth  of  Asia  Minor  was  reduced  almost 
* half  • that  between  Babylon  and  the  capital  of  Egypt  was  underrated  at  least  a fourth  ; 
and  the  countrvr  between  the  Black  Sea  ami  the  Caspian  was  placed  in  the  same  meridian 
with  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  w hile  it  i*  really  four  degrees  to  the  westward.  These  errors  arc  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  distances,  instead  of  being  in  excess,  according  to  almost  every  other 
ancient  example,  fall  short  of  the  truth.  The  early  travellers  exaggerated  every  space  over 
which  they  actually  passed  ; but  it  sometimes  happened  that  two  points  were  approached 
fimen  different  quarters,  and  then  united  to  each  other  by  a hypothetical  line,  which,  as  men 
uauallv  undervalue  what  tiiey  know  notliing  of,  was  made  generally  too  small.  It  would 
rwn  appear  that  any  regular  route  had  liccn  formed  across  the  high  and  nigged  table  land  in 
the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  from  Cilicia  to  Trebisond.  'These  two  points,  Iteing  approached 
respectively  along  the  southern  and  northern  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  might  be  supposed 
nrarrr  to  each  other  than  they  really  were.  Egypt  was  approached  through  Syria  and 
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Palestine,  and  Babylon  by  descending  the  Euphrates  ; but  the  direct  line  between  them 
lying  across  the  Arabian  desert,  was  scarcely  known  or  frequented,  and  therefore  became  an 
ideal  line  in  the  view  of  Herodotus.  The  line  from  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf  was  of 
course  measured  along  the  Euphrates,  the  general  course  of  which  was  south ; and  as  the 
ancients  oriented  all  their  lines  to  a cardinal  point,  they  overlooked  the  gradual  but  constant 
bend  which  that  river  takes  to  the  eastward. 

88.  The  ideas  qf  Herodotus  concerning  the  extent  qf  Asia , even  including  all  that  portion  of  it  which  he 
aligned  to  Eurofic,  could  not  fail  to  be  defective.  He  knew  nothing  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  Thibet, 
China,  Eastern  Tartary,  or  Siberia,  more  than  half  the  superficial  extent  of  the  continent  Even  hi#  notions 
concerning  India  were  most  imperfect  He  describes  it  as  bounded  on  the  east  by  sand,  stretching  into  an 
unknown  and  measureless  desert.  From  this  statement  it  clearly  appears  that  his  India  comprehended  merely 
the  western  part  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  five  tributaries;  he  knew  nothing  of  its  widest  and  richest 
regions,  the  uangetic  provinces,  Delhi,  Bengal,  and  the  Dcc&n ; large  portions  were  also  cut  off  from  the 
southern  coasts  of  Asia,  which  were  supposed  to  be  washed  by  an  ocean  called  the  Red  or  Erythrcan  Sea, 
without  any  distinction  of  the  Persian  Qulf,  and  very  little  of  that  which  we  now  call  the  Red  Sea. 

Suisect.  3.  Africa  of  Herodotus. 

89.  In  his  enquiries  respecting  Africa , Herodotus  appears  to  have  been  equally  diligent  as 
concerning  the  other  regions  of  the  globe ; but  as  he  never  proceeded  beyond  Egypt,  and  as 
the  formidable  barriers  which  nature  opposes  to  him  who  attempts  to  penetrate  the  interior 
had  been  very  imperfectly  overcome,  much  in  what  he  collected  is  obscured  with  mystery  or 
perplexed  with  conjecture. 

9<>.  Egypt  is  described  with  great  accuracy,  and  under  some  features  which  no  longer  exist  ; 
for  the  Tsmitic  and  Pelusiac  branches  of  the  Nile,  of  which  little  more  than  the  channels  can 
now’  be  traced,  were  then  in  full  flow.  It  appears  however,  that  considerable  confusion  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  quarter  of  the  world  to  which  Egypt  was  to  be  adjudged.  As  water 
formed  the  basis  of  the  division  into  continents  the  sandy  isthmus  of  Suez,  believed  to 
be  broader  than  it  really  was  appeared  very  ill  fitted  to  form  such  a limit.  The  Nile  there- 
fore, in  the  opinion  of  all  the  Greeks  was  the  boundary  of  the  continents:  all  to  the  east  was 
Arabia  ; all  to  the  west  Libya;  but  a difficulty  here  arose  in  fixing  the  lot  of  Egypt  itself. 
The  Greeks  it  appears,  considered  nothing  as  Egypt  beyond  the  Delta ; but  this  opinion  is 
ridiculed  by  Herodotus  who  observes,  that  in  that  case  there  must  formerly  have  been 
no  Egypt  at  all,  since  this  its  lower  branch  was  evidently  produced  by  the  gradual  alluvial 
depositions  of  the  Nile.  He  contends  reasonably,  that  all  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  far  up  as 
Elephantina,  which  was  inhabited  by  Egyptians  was  clearly  Egypt.  He  accuses  die  Greeks 
of  referring  the  Delta,  or  dieir  Egypt,  neither  to  Asia  nor  Libya  If  we  rightly  understand 
his  own  idea,  it  is  that  the  middle  or  Sebcnnytic  branch  was  the  proper  point  of  division 
between  those  continents. 

91.  In  tracing  the  Hite  above  Egypt , Herodotus  states  a line  of  two  months*  journey, 
partly  along  the  banks  partly  in  boats  which  were  dragged  by  ropes  along  the  current 
through  die  rocky  channel.  At  die  end  of  diis  journey  diey  came  to  Meroc,  die  capital  of 
Ethiopia  above  Egy  pt,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  kingdom,  whose  monuments  were  viewed 
with  almost  religious  veneration,  and  whose  monarchs  had  repeatedly  conquered  Egypt  and 
founded  dynasties.  This  Meroe  we  suspect  to  be  Merawe,  capital  of  die  Slieygya  kingdom, 
and  including  probably  within  its  sway  Dongola,  situated  on  the  opposite  part  of  that  wind- 
ing course  which  the  Nile  here  takes.  Two  months’  journey  farther  w-as  die  country  of  the 
Egyptian  exiles  a numerous  body,  who,  having  revolted  from  Psammeticus  sought  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  were  cantoned  by  him  in  diis  remote  district,  which 
may  be  Sennaar,  or  radier,  perhaps,  the  branch  of  die  Bahr-el-Abiad  opposite  to  it ; for 
Herodotus  shows  his  knowledge  of  diis  last  stream  by  observing  that  it  comes  from  die  west. 

92.  The  long  tract  of  desert  to  the  uest  of  Egypt  is  also  described  by  Herodotus  in  some 
detail,  though  apparently  only  from  hearsay.  The  most  conspicuous  objects  here  are  the 
oases  particularly  that  which  contains  die  ancient  and  venerated  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
His  statements,  though  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  Siwah,  scarcely  afford  data  sufficient 
to  solve  that  difficult  question.  To  die  west  he  gives  die  names  of  a succession  of  wandering 
and  pastoral  tribes  such  as  still  room  over  these  arid  and  sandy  regions  deriving  from  the 
soil  only  die  produce  of  the  date  tree.  Many  of  diem  stand  charged  with  morals  peculiarly 
shameless  and  dissolute,  the  females  indulging  openly  in  the  most  irregular  conduct,  and 
making  even  a boast  of  the  number  of  their  paramours.  Probably  there  may  be  scandal 
mixed  in  these  very  evil  reports  of  the  African  ladies.  An  exception  to  this  rude  pastoral 
character  existed  on  die  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  where  die  Greeks  established  flourishing  colonies 
w hich  could  be  approached,  however,  only  by  the  dangerous  route  of  die  Syrtis  or  quicksand, 
proverbial  in  ancient  times  as  the  scene  of  disastrous  shipwreck. 

93.  The  Nasamones,  the  most  westerly  ai  well  as  the  most  numerous  of  the  wandering  tribes,  In  general 
drove  their  herds  along  the  sea  coast,  but  in  summer  repaired  to  the  Oasis  of  £gila  { Augila)  to  collect  the  dates 
produced  in  that  district  A tribe  among  this  people  were  called  the  Psylli,  or  devourers  of  serpents  ; and  in 
fact  appear  to  have  a peculiar  power  of  charming  those  noxious  reptiles  with  which  their  deserts  abound. 
Within  their  borders,  on  the  side  of  Cyrene,  where  verdure  first  began  to  adorn  the  waste,  Herodotus  has  fixed 
the  fabled  site  of  the  Hesperian  gardens. 

94.  The  Garamantcs,  to  the  south-west  of  Augila.  and  the  Nasamonrs,  are  represented  by  our  historian  as 
inhabitants  of  a region  infested  by  wild  beasts,  and  of  a timid  character,  flying  the  view  and  intercourse 
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of  <rtber  mrn,  destitute  of  ami,  and  unacquainted  with  war.  These  character*  do  not  apply  to  the  people  of 
axKlem  Frtun,  which,  howercr,  la  undoubtedly  the  trad  pointed  out  To  the  north-weat  were  the  Gindunet 
(the  modern  Gadamu;,  among  whom  the  licence  of  public  morals  had  riven  to  a greater  height  than 
among  all  the  other  wandering  tribe*  of  Libya  Still  proceeding  north-weat,  the  traveller  came  to  the  lake 
Tntoaia,  celebrated  it*  ancient  fable  a*  the  birthplace  of  Minerva,  who,  according  to  one  legend,  wa*  sprung 
horn  Neptune  anti  the  nymph  of  the  lake.  Tin*  lake  form*  the  western  limit  of  the  long  range  of  nomadic 
tnbe*.  lievfrtid  it,  Herodotu*  give*  u*  the  Max  vet,  who  cultivated  the  ground.  He  had  now  reached  that  fine 
range  of  territory  belonging  to  Carthage,  itretrning  along  the  coast,  watered  and  enriched  by  stream*  from  the 
AtLu.  It  1*  eery  rt?m*rkablc,  however,  that  he  thoulu  pas*  by  entirely  that  mighty  and  celebrated  *tate, 
which  wa*  not  only  the  moat  powerful  in  Africa,  but  wa*  al*o  the  centre  of  industry  and  commerce  with 
rrepect  to  the  ancient  world.  Mayor  Rrnnell  ha*  suspected  that  thi*  arose  from  a national  feeling  of  enmity 
on  account  of  their  alliance  with  the  Persian*  , but  when  we  consider  that  no  such  feeling  ha*  prevented  the 
Aiiicst  account  from  being  given  of  the  Persian*  themselves,  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  being  merely 
friends  to  the  Persians  would  exclude  so  great  a people  from  his  notice  It  seem*  really  very  difficult  to  con- 
jecture his  motive,  unless,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  a learned  friend,  we  suppose  that  Herodotus,  writing 
almost  entire!)  to  illustrate  what  was  obscure,  or  communicale  knowledge  on  point*  respecting  which  the  world 
were  in  ignorance,  might  think  it  superfluous  to  describe  what  must  nave  been  well  known  to  the  bulk  of 
hi*  readers,  for  the  same  rea*on  that  he  has  given  no  regular  description  of  Greece.  In  reference  to  the  trans- 
actions of  this  people  with  other  nations,  he  takes  repeated  occasion  to  mention  them,  so  that  the  omission 
could  not  arise  from  absolute  ignorance. 

95.  AUat  and  the  deeert  border  behind  it  next  engage*  the  Attention  of  our  historian ; a 
tract  reaching  as  fur  as  tire  straits,  which  he  calls  the  high forefieod  of  Africa.  He  describes 
Atlas  as  a long  and  lofty  range,  whose  highest  pinnacles  are  wrapped  in  perpetual  clouds; 
and  he  ascribes  to  tht  natives  the  origin  of  the  belief  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  which  made  it 
the  pillar  of  heaven.  Even  in  thi*  extreme  boundary  of  the  continent,  he  mentions  some  pecu- 
liarities that  really  exist  : — the  enormous  sixe  and  formidable  character  of  the  ser}>ent  tribe  ; 
oxen  with  large  and  crooked  horns  ; houses  of  salt  which  would  melt  away  if  a single  shower 
were  to  interrupt  the  continued  drought.  When  he  begins,  however,  to  speak  of  people  with 
horses’  heads  and  others  without  heads  at  all,  it  is  time  to  take  our  leave  ; though  some  learned 
writers  suppose  this  to  be  a mere  exaggerated  description  of  some  animals  of  the  desert.  We 
must  still  follow  him,  however,  to  the  western  coast  beyond  the  straits,  where  the  Car- 
thaginians, he  was  informed,  carried  on  trade  with  the  natives  in  a peculiar  numner.  The 
parties  did  not  see  each  otiier,  but  after  a signal  made  by  smoke,  one  laid  down  his  proffer, 
went  away,  and  left  room  for  the  other  to  do  the  same ; when  the  first  came,  and  either 
accepted  or  rejected  the  bargain,  till  the  terms  were  adjusted.  There  have  been  reports  in 
various  quarters  of  this  mode  of  traffic,  but  all,  we  suspect,  exaggerated  representations  of 
the  timid  manner  in  which  civilised  traders  made  their  approaches  to  those  savage  people  w ho 
paanenaed  any  valuable  commodities.  The  product  sought  upon  this  shore  was  gold  : and, 
a*  it  doe*  not  exist  in  any  latitude  north  of  the  Senegal,  Major  Rennell  concludes  that  the 
trade  of  Carthage  extended  to  that  distant  river.  A sceptic  might  surmise  that  the  gold  was 
brought  acrov*  the  desert  to  the  coast  of  Barbary;  yet,  considering  the  formidable  character 
of  this  desert,  it  seems  doubtful  if  at  so  early  a period  a commercial  route  across  it  could  have 

been  opened.  , 

90s  The  interior  of  Africa  could  not  fail  deeply  to  attract  the  curiosity  of  Herodotus.  The 
part  already  noticed  as  described  by  him  forms  only  a belt  along  its  northern  coast,  and 
includes  none  of  the  vast  inland  tracts.  On  this  subject,  however,  he  has  only  one  tale  to 
till.  Several  Nasamonian  youths  of  distinction,  seised  with  that  desire  to  penetrate  the  con- 
tinent which  lias  prevailed  throughout  all  ages,  departed  on  an  expedition  to  the  southward. 
Tbrv  traversed  three  successive  belts ; first,  the  cultivated,  or  at  least  verdant  and  inhabited 
tract  along  the  sea  shore  ; then,  another  occupied  only  by  wild  boasts ; and,  lastly,  a region 
arid  and  desolate.  Here,  while  plucking  some  fruits,  they  were  surprised  by  some  men  of 
^,.11  mature,  who  carried  them  by  the  way  of  very  great  lakes,  to  a city  inhabited  by  black 
inhabitants,  and  situated  on  a large  river  flowing  from  west  to  east.  ITiis  river  Herodotus, 
naturally  enough,  judges  to  be  die  Nile.  Major  Rennell  conceives  it  to  be  probably  the 
river  of  Tombuctoo,  which  Europeans  call  the  Niger ; but  we  think,  since  the  late  dis- 
coveries, there  can  scarcely  be  any  hesitation  in  fixing  it  as  the  Yeou,  the  river  which  rolls 
through  Bomou,  while  the  Tchad  may  be  identified  with  the  great  lakes  along  which  the 

expedition  was  conducted. 


Chat.  IV. 
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Sect.  I.  T/ie  Expedition  of  Alexander. 

7 ^ geography  of  the  Greeks  became  little  more  tlian  a topographical  delineation  of 
i route**  after  the  intestine  war*  in  which  they  were  involved  caused  them  to  lose  right 
regions  of  the  earth.  Besides,  as  they  never  cultivated  mathematical 
wiener  with  any  care  or  to  any  extent,  they  had  not  the  power  of  arranging  even  these  limited 
c.Ar/naJ-  into  a *y»tematic  form. 
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98.  The  expedition  of  Alexander  gave  a much  greater  degree  of  expansion  to  the  human 
mind.  That  monarch  transferred  the  seat  of  war  into  the  Persian  empire,  and  carried  his 
victorious  arms  into  the  remotest  regions  of  the  East.  Whatever  might  be  the  faults  and 
follies  with  which  his  career  was  stained,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an  enlightened  curiosity 
animated  all  his  proceedings.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was  accompanied  by  skilful  surveyors, 
Diognetus  and  Barton,  who  measured  the  length  and  direction  of  every  route  over  which 
the  army  passed.  Alexander  himself  carefully  inspected  these  itineraries,  employed  all  prac- 
ticable means  for  obtaining  the  best  materials,  and  liis  letters  are  even  quoted  by  Pliny  as 
authorities  for  many  geographical  statements.  These  itineraries  are  said  to  have  been  after- 
wards published  by  Iketon,  under  the  title  of  “ the  Marches  of  Alexander.”  From  the 
defective  state  of  the  science,  however,  which  that  prince  could  not  remedy,  all  these  materials 
were  necessarily  imperfect.  They  could  include  nothing  beyond  mechanical  measurement, 
nor  is  there  any  record,  throughout  this  long  career,  of  a single  attempt  to  fix  the  position  of 
any  spot  by  celestial  observation.  Imperfect  as  they  were,  however,  these  documents  did 
not  the  less  form  a completely  new  era  in  geographical  science.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, they  passed  through  the  hands  of  Seleucus  into  those  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who 
spared  no  efforts  to  render  Alexandria  the  greatest  scat  of  learning  and  science  in  the  ancient 
world ; and  among  the  sciences  there  cultivated,  geography  and  astronomy  held  the  most 
distinguished  place. 

99.  The  progress  of  Alexander  led  him  at  first  through  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  but  did 
not  bring  the  Greeks  to  the  knowledge  of  any  countries,  of  whose  existence  and  limits  they 
were  not  already  fully  apprised.  But  after  he  began  the  pursuit  of  Bessus,  who  had  carried 
off  Darius  into  Bactriana,  his  march  became  a sort  of  exploratory  route.  In  his  vain  pursuit 
of  the  Scythian  armies  he  readied  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  though  he  did  not  fully  trace 
the  course  either  of  that  river  or  of  the  Oxus.  On  his  way  thence  to  India,  he  had  to  penetrate 
the  narrow  passes  overhung  by  the  snowy  ramparts  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  and,  with  much  dif- 
ficulty and  many  hardships  to  his  troops,  learned  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  that  great 
inland  barrier  of  Asia.  In  India,  Alexander  could  not  penetrate  beyond  the  region  watered 
by  the  five  rivers.  Yet  he  did  not  consider  it  as  the  boundary  of  the  earth ; he  learned  the 
existence  and  beauty  of  the  fine  regions  on  the  Ganges,  whither  he  in  vain  attempted  to  per- 
suade his  fatigued  and  refractory  troops  to  follow’  him.  He  consoled  himself  by  conveying 
his  army  in  pomp  down  the  Indus,  to  view  the  entrance  of  that  great  stream  into  the 
ocean,  and  with  instructions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  trace  the  shores  of  Asia  round  the 
Persian  Gulf.  He  himself,  upon  very  bad  information,  undertook  to  lead  back  his  army- 
through  Gedrosia  and  Caramania,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  found,  as  modem  travellers 
have  done,  to  be  a desert  of  the  most  dreary  and  formidable  character,  in  which  his  army 
was  with  difficulty  saved  from  total  destruction. 

Sect.  II.  Expedition  of  Seleucus. 

100.  Seleucus , on  the  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
Syria  and  the  East.  Neither  that  prince  nor  his  successors  were  either  learned  or  patrons  of 
learning  ; but  as  the  owner  of  extensive  dominions,  and  aiming  at  farther  conquest,  he 
cherished  the  natural  wish  to  be  acquainted  writh  w-hat  he  possessed  or  hoped  to  obtain.  lie 
employed  his  admiral,  Patrocles  to  make  a survey  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  had  not 
entered  into  the  line  of  Alexander’s  route  ; but  the  information  gained  by  this  voyage  must, 
as  we  shall  see,  have  been  for  from  complete.  It  would  also  seem  as  if  he  had  employed  the 
same  admiral  in  an  attempt  to  circumnavigate  Asia;  but  the  assertion  which  obtained  credit 
in  that  age,  that  he  had  sailed  round  from  India  to  the  Caspian,  sufficiently  attests  the  failure 
of  the  enterprise.  Seleucus,  also,  finding,  probably,  that  the  inroad  of  Alexander  into  India 
had  been  of  very  transient  result,  undertook  a military  expedition,  the  details  of  which  are 
little  known,  and  which  enabled  him  to  establish  no  permanent  footing  in  the  country ; but 
he  collected  some  further  materials  for  the  geographer,  and  the  record  of  his  marches  appears 
to  have  been  of  important  service  to  Pliny.  He  sent  also  an  cmliassy  under  Megasthenes 
to  Palibothra,  capital  of  the  great  Indian  kingdom  situated  on  the  Ganges,  from  which  the 
ancients  derived  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  these  eastern  parts  of  die  world  than  they 
had  previously  possessed. 

Sect.  III.—  Eratosthenes. 

101.  Eratosthenes  at  length  succeeded  in  reducing  geography  to  a system  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Ptolemies,  which  gave  him  access  to  all  the  materials  collected  by  Alexander,  his 
generals,  and  successors  and  to  the  immense  mass  of  documents  assembled  in  die  Alexan- 
drian library.  The  astronomical  observations  made  in  this  school  were  now  sufficient 
to  prove  the  globular  form  of  die  earth.  EratosUiencs,  proceeding  upon  diis  principle,  made 
it  his  study  to  adjust  to  it  all  the  known  features  of  the  glolie.  He  did  not,  however,  attend 
to  the  grand  original  divisions  of  die  equator,  the  pole,  or  even  the  tropics.  The  line 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  geography,  and  generally  of  that  of  die  Alexandrian  school,  was 
a parallel  drawn  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  dience  prolonged  through  Asia.  It  was 
formed  in  a very  rough  manner,  upon  no  actual  observadon,  and  comprising  all  leading 
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portions  which  came  nearly  though  not  strictly  within  its  sphere.  It  was  called  gene- 
rally, the  parallel  of  Rhodes.  'Hie  most  westerly  point  was  the  Sacred  Cape  of  Iberia 
(Cape  St.  Vincent),  after  which  followed  the  44  Strait  of  the  Pillars  ” (of  Hercules).  The 
oeit  point  was  the  Strait  of  Sicily,  erroneously  considered  to  be  under  the  same  meridian 
with  Rome  and  Carthage.  Then  came  Rhodes,  the  centre  of  the  line.  Issus,  celebrated 
m the  site  of  the  victory  of  Alexander,  was  with  little  difficulty  brought  within  the 
limit  Next  followed  the  somewhat  doubtful  position  of  the  Caspian  gates,  and  the  line 
v»  extended  along  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  supposed  to  divide  Asia  into  two  parts,  till 
it  terminated  at  the  remote  city  of  Thin®,  situated  on  the  eastern  ocean.  This  entire 
length  of  the  habitable  world,  as  it  was  called,  amounted  to  about  70,000  stadia,  or,  ac- 
cording to  hit  estimate,  one  hundred  degrees,  not  quite  a third  of  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

102-  In  determining  a meridian  to  exhibit  his  breadth  of  the  habitable  world,  Eratosthenes 
laboured  under  still  greater  difficulties.  On  the  extreme  south  was  “ the  limit  of  the  habit- 
able earth  ; **  for,  according  to  this  school,  a certain  tract  around  the  equator  was,  from  the 
excess  of  heat,  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  uninhabitable  zone  was  supposed  to  extend 
8,300  stadia,  or  about  twelve  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  Under  the  next  parallel 
were  included  the  44  Isle  of  the  Exiles,”  in  or  near  Sennaar,  the  cinnamon-bearing  region, 
which  appears  to  be  Berbers,  and  Taproban,  or  Ceylon.  Next  come  Meroe,  the  capital 
of  Ethiopia,  which  w as  supposed,  though  with  great  error,  to  correspond  as  to  latitude  with 
the  southern  extremity  of  ludia : thence  descending  the  Nile  the  geographer  marks  the  cele- 
brated position  of  Syene,  which  was  concluded  to  be  immediately  under  the  tropic, 
since  there  was  a well,  in  the  depth  of  which  at  noon- day,  at  the  precise  time  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  disk  of  the  sun  was  seen  reflected  entire.  The  observation  was  very  nearly 
correct.  Next  came  Alexandria,  of  which,  as  the  centre  of  all  these  observations,  the 
position  as  to  latitude  was  very  closely  approximated.  Then  followed  Rhodes  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  parallel  already  described  as  exhibiting  the  length  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Continuing  northward,  though  not  upon  the  same  line,  were  found  the  Helles- 
pont, Byzantium,  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  passing  over  the  vast  obscurely- 
known  tracts  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  the  farthest  Thule,  which,  on  the  report 
of  Pytheas,  Eratosthenes  regarded  as  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  earth.  As 
tiie  same  authority  placed  Thule  under  the  Arctic  circle,  or  at  sixty-six  degrees  of 
latitude,  the  interval  between  that  position  and  the  limit  of  the  habitable  earth  on  the 
side  of  the  equator  amounted  to  about  forty-four  degrees,  or  according  to  his  estimate 
38,000  stadia,  which  formed  thus  the  supposed  breadth  from  north  to  south  of  the 
bain  table  earth. 

Sect.  IV.—  lUpjHirchus. 

103.  Hipparchus,  carrying  still  farther  the  system  adopted  by  Eratosthenes,  subjected  the 
whole  science  of  geography  to  astronomical  principles.  His  labours  in  numbering  the  stars, 
and  arranging  them  according  to  their  place  in  the  heavens,  were  such  as  appeared  mar- 
vellous to  the  ancients,  and  are  esteemed  by  Pliny  as  achievements  that  would  have  been 
arduous  even  for  a god.  In  this  career,  however,  he  had  been  preceded  by  Timochoris 
and  Aristillus  who,  more  than  a century  before,  had  made  some  observations  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  present  extended  discoveries.  Hipparchus  appears  to  have  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  transferring  the  observed  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  stars  to 
tlteir  corresponding  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  thus  fixing  the  latter  with  a precision 
which  no  itinerary  measurements  could  ever  attain.  He  made  a considerable  number  of 
observations  of  latitude,  in  addition  to  the  very  few  previously  existing,  and  lie  pointed 
out  tl>c  mode  in  which  the  longitudes  might  be  ascertained  by  observing  the  eclipses  of 
fl»e  sun  and  moon.  It  does  not  appear  to  what  extent  he  carried  the  difficult  opera- 
dons  requisite  for  this  investigation  ; but  he  is  said  to  have  calculated  the  eclipses  for 
six  hundred  years,  including  the  moments  of  their  appearance  at  different  places;  a perform- 
ance which  seems  to  indicate  a knowledge  of  their  astronomical  position.  Thus  Hipparchus 
distinctly  perceived  all  the  principles  upon  which  an  accurate  system  of  geography  might  be 
founded,  and  made  some  progress  in  their  application  ; but  these  important  principles, 
like  others  which  were  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
made,  remained  for  a long  time  dormant  or  misapplied,  and  were  not  brought  into  full  prac- 
tical application  until  a much  more  advanced  period  in  the  progress  of  science. 

Sect.  V.  The  world  according  to  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo . 

104.  The  application  to  the  different  parts  of  the  earth* s surface  of  the  principles  according 
to  which  the  globe  was  to  be  delineated,  formed  a task  still  more  arduous  than  that  of  the 
iret  establishment  of  those  principles.  The  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  ancients  are 
both  erroneous  ; more  especially  the  longitudes,  to  which  astronomical  observation  was 
never  very  extensively  applied;  hence  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  errors  should  be  great; 
but  the  regular  and  rapid  manner  in  which  they  accumulate  appears  very  surprising. 
They  begin  from  the  Sacred  Cape  of  Iberia  (Cape  St.  Vincent),  which  the  ancients 

their  first  meridian,  and  continue  regularly  increasing  as  we  proceed  eastward. 
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To  the  pillars  of  Hercules  were  assigned  more  than  two  degrees  beyond  the  truth;  to 
Alexandria,  nearly  seven  ; to  Issus,  ten  ; to  the  Caspian  gates,  fourteen  ; to  Pattalena,  or 
the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  twenty-three ; to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  nearly  twenty- seven. 
M.  Gosselin,  by  collecting  these  errors,  has  shown,  that  they  must  arise  not  from  single  de- 
fective observations,  but  from  some  general  cause.  To  discover  it,  he  has  had  recourse  to  a 
very  bold  and  ingenious  hypothesis.  He  supposes  Eratosthenes  to  have  liad  under  his  eye 
an  early  map,  fbund,  probably  by  Alexander  or  his  generals,  in  some  country  of  the  East, 
where  astronomical  observation  had  been  pursued  with  a degree  of  accuracy  never  attained 
among  the  Greeks.  On  this  map  lie  supposes  the  parts  of  the  globe  to  have  been  correctly 
laid  down,  but  on  the  principle  of  a plane  map,  where  degrees  were  delineated  as  of  equal 
length  at  all  distances  from  the  equator.  This  mode  of  graduation  Eratosthenes  is  supposed 
to  have  misunderstood,  and  to  have  considered  the  map  as  formed  on  the  more  exact  plan, 
which  made  the  degrees  on  his  great  parallel  to  consist  only  of  555  stadia,  instead  of  700, 
their  length  on  the  equator.  Dividing,  therefore,  the  stadia  on  the  map  by  555  and  not  by 
700,  he  brought  out  a number  of  degrees  much  above  the  truth,  and  always  the  more  so  as 
the  space  measured  became  greater.  This  conjecture  is  doubtless  highly  ingenious  and  the 
application  of  it  produces  an  approximation  to  the  real  positions  which  is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  seem  very  probable,  that  so  perfect  a school  of  geography 
as  is  here  supposed  should  have  so  early  existed ; we  know  not  well  where  its  seat  could  have 
been  ; nor  does  this  supposed  excellence  seem  very  consistent  with  the  imperfect  mode  of 
graduation  here  supposed,  and  with  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  the  principle  on  which 
it  was  constructed.  A more  simple  and  probable  solution  seems  to  be,  that  the  graduation 
was  calculated  from  the  itinerary  measures  reduced  to  degrees,  at  the  rate  adopted  by  Era- 
tosthenes of  70C  at  the  equator,  and  555  upon  his  main  parallel  of  Rhodes.  We  liave 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  and  the  remark  is  found  in  the  best  ancient  geographers, 
that  merchants  and  travellers  of  that  age  gave  an  exaggerated  report  of  all  the  distances  over 
which  they  passed.  Tire  windings  of  the  route,  the  hardships  and  obstacles  encountered  by 
them,  the  desire  to  magnify  their  own  achievements,  all  concurred  in  inducing  them  to  view 
and  present  this  particular  through  an  amplified  medium.  All  the  itineraries  continued 
along  the  line  upon  which  Eratosthenes  measured  his  length  of  the  habitable  globe  being 
thus  unduly  extended,  the  degrees  calculated  out  of  them  were  of  course  equally  in  excess  ; 
and  this  excess  became  always  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  to  which  the  line  was 
protracted  beyond  its  commencement  at  the  Sacred  Cape.  The  latitude  of  the  principal 
places  in  and  round  the  Mediterranean  is  in  general  not  far  from  the  truth,  probably  because 
it  was  determined  by  such  rude  observations  as  were  within  the  compass  of  Greek  science  at 
that  early  period. 

105.  In  tracing  the  outline  of  the  biown  world , and  especially  of  the  continents,  geographers 
still  proceeded  amid  obscurity  and  doubt  This  school  had  laid  down  the  fundamental 
principle  of  a great  circumambient  ocean,  embracing  the  entire  circuit  of  the  three  continents. 
This  idea,  inherited  from  Homer,  was  doubtless  supported  by  facts  to  a considerable  extent ; 
but  its  application  to  the  world  in  general,  and  especially  to  the  northern  shores  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  was  manifestly  hypothetical.  Eratosthenes,  in  comparing  the  magnitude  of  his 
known  world,  even  under  its  exaggerated  dimensions,  with  the  general  circumference  of  the 
earth,  became  sensible  that  only  a third  part  of  this  last  was  filled  up.  He  indulges  in  con- 
jecture as  to  the  contents  of  this  vast  unknown  region,  which,  he  observes,  might  either  l>e 
supposed  to  consist  of  one  great  ocean,  the  whole  of  which  he  denominates  the  Atlantic,  or 
of  lands  and  islands  which  might  be  discovered  in  sailing  to  the  eastward.  With  a degree  of 
caution,  however,  not  very  common  in  that  age,  he  declines  to  give  any  decisive  opinion  on 
this  question. — The  system  of  Eratosthenes  may  now  be  considered  in  regard  to  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

Subsect.  1.  Furojte.  (Fig.  6.) 

106.  The  imperfection  of  ancient  geography  is  often  conspicuous  with  respect  to  countries 
which  were  very  near  and  familiar.  In  regard  to  the  very  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  Era- 
tosthenes committed  a capital  error.  Following  the  propensity  to  include  all  the  leading 
positions  under  some  one  line  to  which  tliey  approximate,  he  placed  in  the  same  meridian 
Rome,  the  Sicilian  strait  (that  of  Messina),  and  Carthage.  The  mistake  with  regard  to 
the  first  and  last  of  these  points  did  not  much  exceed  a degree  ; but  the  middle  point  is 
nearly  four  degrees  east  from  Rome,  and  five  from  Carthage.  Such  an  error  could  not  fail 
to  produce  otliers.  M.  Gosselin  shows  that  it  has  led  to  a signal  mistake  respecting  the 
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position  of  Sicily,  as  the  geographer,  in  order  to  retain  its  relative  position  towards  Carthage, 
necessarily  represented  its  greatest  length  as  from  north  to  south,  instead  of  from  east  to  west- 
The  promontory  of  Lilybteum,  facing  Carthage,  became  the  southern  instead  of  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily ; while  Cape  Pachynum,  instead  of  the  southern,  became  the  eastern. 
Sicily  being  thus  projected  so  unreasonably  towards  the  south.  Cartilage  also  was  made 
to  recede  too  far  in  the  same  direction ; and  the  coast  leading  thither  from  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar  was  supposed  to  bend  to  the  north  instead  of  the  south.  The  same  erroneous 
process,  placing  Sicily  too  far  west,  enlarged  beyond  measure  the  eastern  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  comprehended  between  it  and  Asia  Minor.  This  deformity  became  still 
more  serious  from  another  application,  to  Alexandria  and  Rhodes,  of  the  system  of  placing 
leading  points  under  the  same  meridian.  As  the  former  error  had  made  Sicily  too  far  west, 
this  made  Rhodes  too  far  east,  and  rendered  the  sea  between  these  islands  too  large  by  at 
least  a half. 

107.  Strabo , ever  alive  to  the  fault*  of  his  predecessor*,  detected  the  mistake  of  Eratosthenes  with  respect  to 
the  relative  positions  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  He  has  been  far,  however,  from  rectifying  all  the  wrong 
positions  established  by  his  predecessor.  He  has  left  untouched  the  false  orienting  of  Sicily,  and  all  the  errors 
dependent  upon  it  Both  he  and  Eratosthenes  describe  Italy  as  extending  from  north  to  south,  which,  allowing 
for  the  early  tendency  to  orient  all  lines  towards  a cardinal  point,  may  be  taken  as  a pretty  fair  representation. 
M.  Oossclin  has  undertaken  to  show  that  such  a direction  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  other  data  given  by 
these  geographers,  in  conformity  to  which  Italy  must  stretch  from  east  to  west  Considering,  however,  the 
imperfect  state  of  geographical  delineation  at  that  period,  it  seems  going  too  far  to  follow  each  error  into  all 
its  consequences,  or  to  suppose  that  all  the  views  given  can  be  brought  into  complete  harmony. 

108.  The  outline  of  the  central  and  northern  countries  of  Europe  drawn  by  these  geographer* 
is  excessively  vague.  Strabo  indeed  makes  some  approach  to  accuracy  in  comparing  the 
Spanish  peninsula  to  a “ hide  spread  out,"  or  to  a parallelogram.  Various  countries  were  by 
the  ancients  denominated  from  a fancied  resemblance  to  some  object  in  nature,  nor  are 
examples  wanting  in  modem  times.  But  the  eastern  side  of  this  figure  is  formed  by 
the  Pyrenees,  which  are  thus  made  to  extend  from  north  to  south,  to  form  the  western 
boundary  of  Gaul,  and  to  be  parallel  to  the  Rhine.  Hence  arises  the  greatest  of  all  these 
errors ; for  Gaul  is  allowed  to  have  on  the  ocean  only  one  coast,  which  is  that  looking  to  the 
north,  and  every  where  opposite  to  Britain.  Strabo  treats  with  derision  the  report  of  Pytheas, 
that  the  Calbium  promontoriumt  the  extreme  point  of  Brittany,  looked  to  the  west,  and  he 
represents  vessels  os  sailing  to  Britain  as  readily  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  Ga- 
ronne as  from  that  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Seine.  Great  as  these  errors  are,  we  shall  easily 
trace  their  origin  ih  considering  the  sources  whence  the  Greeks  derived  their  information 
respecting  these  extremities  of  Europe.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  Carthaginians,  it  is  evident  that  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  navigated  its  exterior  seas. 
Pytbeas  alone  performed  that  daring  voyage  ; but  having  no  witnesses  to  bring  in  support  of 
his  relation,  it  was  denounced  as  fabulous,  in  common  with  others  mode  by  early  disco- 
verers. The  regular  channel  of  communication  was  Marseilles.  The  merchandise  of  Britain 
being  brought  across  the  British  channel  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Seine,  was  con- 
veyed down  those  rivers,  and  by  land  carriage  to  that  great  emporium  of  Gaul.  Hence  the 
geography  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  in  that  age,  was  ruled  entirely  by  Massylian  ideas.  From 
the  causes  stated,  the  Mossy lians  had  no  communication  with  Britain  unless  by 
the  northern  coast  of  Gaul,  and  by  routes  directed  from  south  to  north  through  that  country. 
Reasoning  only  from  what  they  knew,  they  might  soon  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
Gaul  had  only  a northern  coast,  and  might  apply  to  it  the  whole  of  the  erroneous  system  now 
described.  The  result  of  this  system  was,  that  the  Cassiterides,  Islands  of  Tin,  in  which  term 
the  Scilly  islands  were  evidently  blended  with  Cornwall,  were  made  to  approach  to  Spain,  and 
came  to  bo  considered  as  much  Spanish  as  British.  So  prevalent  was  this  idea,  that 
even  afterwards,  when  the  conquests  of  Rome  had  made  known  the  wide  separation  between 
the  two  countries,  the  Cassiterides  are  found  in  some  maps  still  attached  to  Spain,  and 
at  a little  distance  from  Cape  Ortegal. 

10H.  Britain,  under  this  system,  was  represented  as  a triangle,  of  which  the  base,  or  longest  side,  was  that 
along  the  channel  and  opposite  to  GauL  As  the  coast,  after  passing  the  two  extremities  of  this  line,  begins  on 
one  side  to  bend  inward  towards  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Thames,  navigators  then 
probably  considered  it  as  continuing  in  these  directions  till  it  came  to  a point,  far  short  of  its  real  termination, 
'erne  (Ireland)  appears  in  dim  obscurity.  It  is  said  to  be  situated  four  hundred  miles  north  from  the 
centre  of  Britain,  under  a climate  so  excessively  cold  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  inhabited  country 
nearer  to  the  pole  If  the  four  hundred  miles  be  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  southern  coast,  and 
allowance  be  made  for  false  orienting,  it  will  not  be  found  so  very  wide  of  the  truth.  The  rest  of  the 
description  was  probably  made  out  by  confused  ideas  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  the  bleak  mountainous 
tracts  in  the  north.  Eratosthenes,  indeed,  has  derived  from  Pytheas  a knowledge  of  the  far  northern  limit  of 
Thule,  and  of  its  appendant  islands,  stretching  towards  the  Arctic  sea ; but,  as  the  proud  scepticism  of  Strabo 
rejected  this  statement,  he  was  thrown  back  upon  the  more  imperfect  information  affbrded  by  the  merchants 
of  Marseilles. 

110.  The  eastern  shores  qf  northern  Europe  occasioned  still  more  embarrassment  to  the  Greeks.  They  had, 
in  general,  the  idea  of  this  continent  having  the  sea  for  its  boundary  ; but  this  seems  mainly  to  rest  upon  the 
general  vague  belief  of  a circumambient  ocean,  and  an  understanding  that  Germany  had  on  the  north 
a maritime  boundary,  indicated  bv  the  amber  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Here,  too,  Pytheas, 
either  by  personal  investigation  or  by  careftil  enquiry,  had  collected  some  particulars  which  if  Strabo  had  not 
disdained,  he  would  not  have  been  left  in  such  total  darkness.  After  proceeding  far  along  the  German  coast, 
that  navigator,  it  is  said,  came  to  a great  jjulf  (evidently  the  Baltic).  He  found  Basilia,  a very  large  island, 
the  same  which  Pliny  calls  Baltia  ; being,  in  fact,  the  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  which,  until  it  was  circum- 
navigated, must  have  been  regarded  by  navigators  as  an  island.  Then,  it  is  said,  he  came  to  the  Tanais, 
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which  appears,  no  doubt,  a rerj  startling  assertion ; but  we  must  remember  that,  !n  this  achool,  the 
circumambient  oevao  was  supposed  to  have  a roast  only  a little  north  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and  to 
communicate  srith  three  seas  or  irulfls  (as  they  were  supposed  to  be)  by  narrow  straits,  one  of  which  was  the 
Tanats,  and  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  great  Hsaltic  riven  might  very  easily  be  imagined  to  form  the  termination 
of  thu  strait. 

Subhct.  2.  Ada.  (Fig.  7.  page  34.) 

Ill  The  limits  assigned  to  Asia,  already  too  small,  were  contracted  by  the  geographers  of 
(lie  Alexandrian  school,  notwithstanding  the  additional  sources  of  information  which  they 
possessed  respecting  that  continent.  This  error  arose  partly  from  their  theory  of  a surrounding 
ocean,  and  partly  from  their  neglect  of  the  important  information  obtained  by  Herodotus 
respecting  the  countries  along  the  heads  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian.  The  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander, indeed,  and  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes,  made  them  acquainted  with  the  Ganges,  rolling 
eastward  through  the  fine  plain  of  Upper  Hindostan.  Seeing  it  pursue  this  direction  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  then  known  world,  they  were  led  to  conclude  that  its  course  continued 
eastward,  and  that  it  fell  into  the  eastern  ocean,  which  formed,  on  that  side,  the  boundary  of 
the  continent.  Connecting  this  with  the  Caspian,  the  only  northern  Asiatic  sea  known  to 
them,  they  drew  a line  from  one  to  the  other,  by  which  they  excluded  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  extent  of  Asia ; the  Birman  empire,  China,  the  greater  part  of  Tartary,  and  the  whole  of 
Siberia.  On  the  shore  of  the  eastern  ocean  was  placed  Thin*,  evidently  known  only  by 
vague  rumour,  and  which  they  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the  line  measuring  the  length  of  the 
habitable  globe.  What  may  lie  the  import  of  this  mysterious  name,  and  whether  it  be  the 
capital  of  Siam  or  of  Chins,  is  a discussion  which  will  be  better  reserved  until  we  come  to  the 
more  precise  notices  of  Ptolemy.  One  other  grand  feature  was  known  to  this  school ; the 
cape  of  the  Coliaci  or  Cape  Comorin  ; but  conceiving  die  coast  of  Coromandel  to  follow  the 
line  of  the  Ganges,  and,  consequently,  to  verge  towards  the  west,  they  made  it  several  degrees 
more  easterly  than  even  Thin*. 

1 1 2.  Asia  within  and  Asia  beyond  Taurus  were  made  the  grand  divirions  of  diat  continent. 
That  great  mountain  chain  arising  in  Aria  Minor  was  supposed  to  be  prolonged  by  those  of 
die  Elbrus,  of  Khorassan,  and  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  which,  in  fact,  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe,  may  form  a cliain  nowhere  wholly  interrupted.  Within  Taurus  were  all  the  fertile, 
populous,  and  splendid  kingdoms  of  Asia;  Syria,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Susiana,  Ionia, 
Cilicia  ; beyond,  were  the  ruder  tracts  of  Scythia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana  ; and  more  westerly,  the 
Caucasian  territory,  and  the  part  of  Asia  Minor  situated  along  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea. 

SuraxcT.  3.  Africa. 

113.  In  regard  to  Africa,  die  knowledge  of  these  geographers,  though  accurate  in  some 
respects,  was  extremely  limited.  They  believed  its  boundary  to  be  die  sea ; but  this  correct 
judgment  proceeded  rather  from  a casual  coincidence  with  their  theory  of  an  encircling  ocean, 
than  from  any  actual  knowledge ; since  Strabo  rejected  even  the  possibility  of  circum- 
navigation. This  scepticism  was  founded  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  uninhabitable  torrid 
lone,  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  reigning  system  at  this  period.  It  is  a belief 
manifestly  African,  founded  on  the  observation  of  those  vast  and  burning  deserts,  which 
extend  indefinitely  beyond  the  narrow  inhabited  stripe  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Nile,  then,  being  still  considered  as  the  eastern  boundary,  Africa  became  a sort  of  right- 
angled  triangle,  of  which  the  two  smaller  sides  were  formed  by  that  river  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  the  hypotenuse,  or  largest  side,  was  the  unexplored  shore.  It  was  upon  the 
Nile  that  Eratosthenes  measured  the  habitable  world  of  Africa ; yet  he  does  not  trace  that 
river  so  high  as  Herodotus,  his  details  reaching  only  between  three  and  four  hundred  miles 
above  Meroe.  In  tliese  details,  however,  lie  is  very  accurate : on  the  eastern  ride,  he 
represents  it  as  receiving  two  great  rivets,  the  Astapus  and  the  Asiaboras,  the  former  of 
which  flows  from  lakes  in  the  south,  and,  when  swelled  by  the  summer  rains,  forms  almost 
the  main  body  of  the  Nile.  He  describes  also  the  bend  which  the  river  makes  in  its  passage 
through  Nubia.  The  source,  being  imagined  to  exist  in  regions  rendered  inaccessible  by 
extreme  beat,  could  not  be  considered  as  witbin  the  teach  of  discovery.  The  idea,  however, 
still  prevailed,  that  it  came  from  the  west,  and  Strabo  even  mentions  a report,  that  its  source 
•as  in  the  remote  region  of  Mauritania,  south  of  the  Atlas.  This  is  the  only  statement 
made  by  geographers  of  this  school,  which  can  be  considered  as  indicating  any  idea  of  the 
existence  of  the  Niger. 


CH*r.  V 

soman  atonaarnr. 


114.  The  Homan  geographers  attained  no  proficiency  in  the  mathemarical  branch  of  the 
science.  M.  Goeeelin  does  not  even  hesitate  to  assert,  that  they  remained  always  strangers 
to  its  very  first  elements.  They  made  no  attempt,  therefore,  to  combine  their  materials  into 
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one  harmonious  system,  or  to  fix  their  positions  with  that  strict  accuracy,  which  astronomical 
observation  alone  can  reach.  Yet  no  nation  employed  greater  diligence  in  the  operations  of 
practical  surrey.  'Phis  was,  indeed,  absolutely  requisite  with  a view  to  that  incessant  warfare 
in  which  they  wrere  engaged ; they  could  not  conquer  the  world  without  previously  surveying 
it.  Their  geographical  researches  were,  however,  held  strictly  subservient  to  this  ambitious 
design. 

1 15.  Itineraries  were  thus  the  only  form  in  which  the  results  of  Roman  investigation  were 
presented.  Vegetius  informs  us  that  when  war  was  to  be  carried  into  any  country,  the  first 
care  was  to  procure  a complete  set  of  routes,  ami  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  general, 
lliese  itineraries,  it  is  observed,  ought,  if  possible,  to  contain,  not  merely  the  intervals,  in 
paces  and  Roman  miles,  between  one  place  and  another,  but  the  quality  of  the  roads,  the 
surrounding  objects,  mountains  and  rivers,  delineated  with  the  utmost  possible  precision. 
They  were  not  only  to  be  noted,  but  painted,  that  the  commanders  might  not  know  merely, 
but  see  liefore  their  eyes,  the  route  by  which  they  were  to  proceed.  The  Romans  became 
thus  the  surveyors  as  well  as  the  conquerors  of  the  world ; and  every  new  war  in  which  they 
engaged,  every  new  conquest  which  their  arms  achieved,  produced  a fresh  accumulation  of 
materials  for  the  use  of  the  geographer.  Even  after  a country  was  subdued,  the  necessity  of 
accurate  survey  did  not  cease.  The  empire  was  long  held  in  a state  of  mere  military  occu- 
pation ; camps  formed  at  proper  distances  were  connected  by  those  excellent  and  durable 
roads,  many  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  An  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  position  and 
intervals  of  these  camps  and  the  nature  of  the  intervening  territory,  was  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  dominion  over  the  vast  extent  of  their  conquered  countries  No  sooner, 
therefore,  hod  Julius  C’trsar  seated  himself  on  the  undisputed  throne  of  the  empire,  than  he 
caused  a * rnatus  consultum  to  be  passed  for  a general  measurement  of  the  Roman  world.  This 
task,  it  is  said,  was  intrusted  to  44  the  most  prudent  men,  adorned  with  every  endowment  of 
philosophy.**  The  east  was  assigned  to  Zcnodoxus  the  west  to  Theodotus  and  the  south  to 
Poiycletus.  In  the  course  of  twenty-five  years,  as  we  are  informed  by  JEthicus,  the  whole 
was  completed.  Julius  Cresar,  however,  did  not  long  survive  the  commencement  of  this 
great  work,  which  the  civil  wan  probably  suspended.  It  was  apparently  resumed  and 
completed  under  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the  ministry  of  his  son-in-law  Agrippa,  to 
whom  it  appears,  from  Pliny,  to  have  been  afterwards  ascribed.  The  exact  principles  upon 
which  this  grand  measurement  was  conducted  have  nowhere  been  stated.  The  reform  of 
the  calendar,  effected  by  Ca?sar,  seems  to  point  out  that  some  elements  of  astronomy  existed 
among  those  with  whom  lie  consulted. 

1 16.  Rome,  in  the  most  flourishing  era  of  its  literature,  produced  two  eminent  geographers. 
Mela  and  Pliny. 

Sect.  I.  Mela. 

1 1 7.  Use  jxrsonal  history  of  this  eminent  geographer  is  a subject  respecting  which  scarcely 
any  particulars  have  transpired.  From  the  allusions,  however,  in  his  own  writings  to  the 
conquest  of  Britain  by  Claudius  as  a recent  event,  made  in  those  flattering  terms  which  only 
a contemporary  would  have  employed,  it  would  appear  that  his  work  was  written  under  the 
reign  of  that  inglorious  prince,  and  is,  consequently,  anterior  to  that  of  Pliny. 

1 1 8.  Mela,  in  forming  his  system,  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  those  extensive  measure- 
ments and  itineraries,  which  were  probably  deposited  in  the  imperial  archives.  Faithful, 
however,  to  the  object  of  his  treatise,  44  de  situ  orbis,*’  he  discovers  very  considerable  anxiety  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  globe,  and  trace  with  accuracy  its  general  outlines.  He  adopts 
the  general  principles  of  the  school  of  Eratosthenes,  incorporating  into  it  the  new  features 
which  had  been  afforded  by  Roman  conquest.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  com- 
prehended their  idea  of  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  nor  is  he  very  perspicuous  in  any 
thing  that  he  says  upon  that  subject.  He  begins  — 44  All  that,  whatever  it  is,  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  the  world  and  heaven,  is  one  thing,  and  in  one  circuit  embraces  itself  and 
all  things  ;**  vague  and  pompous  expressions,  to  which  no  determinate  idea  can  be  attached. 
We  find  him,  however,  adopting  in  its  fullest  extent  the  belief  of  a circumambient  ocean  ; 
and  when  be  speaks  of  44  the  high  earth  in  this  middle  part  of  it,"  and  describes  the  sea  os 
going  under  and  washing  round  it,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  he  viewed  the  earth  as  a sort  of 
cone,  or  as  a high  mountain  raised  by  its  elevation  above  the  abyss  of  waters.  Having  made 
a vogue  division  of  the  world  into  east,  west,  and  north,  he  distributed  it  into  five  rones  two 
temperate,  one  torrid,  and  two  frigid.  Only  the  first  two  were  habitable;  and  that  on  the 
south  was  inaccessible  toman,  on  account  of  tlie  torrid  regions  intervening.  According  to  this 
system,  however,  there  was  on  that  side  another  earth,  inhabited  by  people,  whom  he  calls 
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Fig.  8.  System  or  Mela. 


Antkhthoncs , from  their  opposite  position  with  respect  to  that  part  which  we  inhabit.  The 
form  and  boundaries  of  the  known  and  habitable  earth  are  thus  delineated : — The  Medi- 
terranean, with  its  branches  of  the  Straits,  the  Euxine,  and  the  Palus  Mceotis ; its  great 
tributaries,  the  Nile  and  the  Tanais  ; — these  combine,  in  his  conception,  to  form  the  grand 
line  by  which  the  universe  is  divided.  The  Mediterranean  itself  separates  Europe  from 
Africa  ; and  these  continents  are  bounded  on  the  east,  the  former  by  the  Tanais,  the  latter  by 
the  Nile  ; all  beyond  or  to  the  east  of  these  limits  was  Asia.  ( Fig.  8.) 

119.  In  drawing  the  outline  of  Asia,  Mela  adheres  very  strictly  to  his  Alexandrian  models. 
He  describes  it  as  bounded  by  an  ocean  on  every  side  except  the  western,  where  it  confines 
with  Africa  and  Europe.  It  presents,  he  says,  a huge  and  perpetual  front  to  the  eastern 
ocean,  its  shores  being  occupied  by  the  three  farthest  known  nations,  the  Indians  on  the 
south,  the  Seres  in  the  middle,  and  the  Scythians  on  the  north ; but  the  territory  of  the 
Indians  and  Scythians  is  rendered  in  a great  measure  uninhabitable  by  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  limited  extent  of  his  accurate  information,  however,  is  apparent  from  the 
representation  he  gives  of  this  ocean,  as  flowing  directly  north  from  the  point  of  Colis  (Cape 
Comorin),  the  Ganges  flowing  into  it,  and  the  Scythians  occupying  its  shores  as  far  as  u the 
Caspian  Bay."  He  even  inclines  to  credit  the  report  of  an  Indian  vessel  having  been  driven 
round  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  coast  of  Germany.  Thus  he  gave  to  Asia  the  same  trun- 
cated form  which  it  had  received  from  the  authors  whom  he  followed  ; but  he  certainly  ren- 
dered the  dimensions  of  its  eastern  shore  more  ample,  when  he  made  it  to  consist,  not  of  India 
only,  but  also  of  Serica  and  part  of  Scythia.  With  regard  to  the  southern  shores  of  Asia, 
they  were  known  with  sufficient  accuracy,  ever  since  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  and  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus.  He  calls  the  Indian  ocean  the  Red  Sea,  and  recognises  the  Red  Sea 
of  modern  geographers  only  under  the  name  of  the  Arabian  gulf ; but  this  is  plainly  a mere 
nominal  difference. 
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*"“!*"***  from  <»  Cadi.,  ami.  with  the  exception  of  iu  e«tem  rlrcr- 

™ . VlLj  **1,*?*  *'»d  I'*  leading  feature  U the  Meditemncn,  joined  to  the 

Kuxme  and  the  P*lu»  Mceoti*,  which  are  considered  only  a*  prolongation*  of  that  sea;  while  the  Jfjtomn,  the 

*£!!'??&  Y*1  *he  Au-atJCi'***,,i  iforW, r*S  thfee  ^rcml  gu,fil-  1 "e  eaatern  P»rt  he  divide*  into  the  Tuscan  and 
the  Libyan  *ew*.  Hi.  delineation  of  the  extenor  coasts  mark*  a great  advance  of  knowledge.  He  assign*  to 
5&J2JJ  , *"1  *£  **^^£*£*2?*  ofgrcM  extent,  and  add*  that  the  Pyrenees,  after  separating 

MV,  en*ffK th*  *?*£.  country  and  penetrate  to  it*  extremity,  when  they  face  the  Atlantic 
l whole  ch**."  of  the  Cantabrian  mountain*  i.  considered,  bv  no  very  drained  mining,  a*  Pyrenean. 
In  treating  of  the*e  outer  ahorc.  of  Europe,  and  the  « huge  and  infinite  *ca*  on  which  they  border,  Mela  re. 
Ui*  with  fiaggcTating  wonder,  the  phenomena,  unknown  to  a Mediterranean  people,  of  the  tide*,  “that 
■n.ghcy  movement  by  which  the  *ea  alternately  advance*  and  return*  into  itself,  overflowing  the  land*,  driving 
bark  mighty  river*,  and  sweeping  away  the  strongest  land  animal*.’*  Hi*  speculation*  on  the  cauae  are  *in- 
guUr  , either  the  world  is  a great  animal  whoso  breathing,  excite  in  it*  bread  these  alternate  movement* : or 
it  onta.n*  deep  cave*,  into  which  the  water*  are  alternately  absorbed  and  ejected.  He  doc*,  however, 
mention  the  theory  which  *uppo*c*  them  influenced  by  the  moon,  and  remark*  their  correspondence  with  the 
rrv.vrmenu  ofthat  body.  In  treating  of  the  Cawiteride*,  or  island*  of  tin,  which  include,  a*  already  observed,  the 
s.  .uy  I -land*  and  Cornwall,  he  *how*  considerable  perplexity,  only  observing  that  they  arc  “in  Cclticis  " 
in  a i rating  their  Homt  alliance  with  France  In  regard  to  Britain  itself,  however,  he  confidently  undertakes 
t ifire  the  world  better  information,  In  consequence  of  the  victories  of  “ the  greatest  of  prince*  " over  nation, 
hitherto  uiuubduedand  unknown  ; and  he  certainly  make*  a great  progress  beyond  the  imperfect  notion*  ot 
-«r*bo.  He  describes  Britain  a*  presenting  two  extensive  oblique  coa*U,  one  looking  toward*  France,  the 
«her  towards  Germany  : the  two  forming  a great  angle  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  The 
******  then  began  to  »>end  inward*,  and  form  a triangle  varied  with  numerous  point*  and  angle*,  and  somewhat 
•i  m i Lar  in  form  to  Sicil  y.  The  country  i»  described  a*  flat,  large^  and  fruitful,  but  contrary  to  what  now  obtain*, 
more  favourable  to  the  support  of  flock,  than  of  men.  The  native*  were  uncultivated,  warlike,  and 
ignorant  of  wealth  ; they  were  accustomed  to  paint  their  bodies,  ami  to  ride  in  chariot*.  Abore  Britain  was 
Inverna  I re  land  nearly  equal  in  wc  and  of  an  oblong  form,  its  roil  scarcely  fit  for  the  production  of  grain, 
but  It*  I matures  so  luxuriant,  that  if  the  cattle  were  allowed  to  feed  for  more  than  a short  period  of  the  day, 
they  died  of  repletion.  The  relative  dimension*  aligned  to  Britain  and  Ireland  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
former  was  known  only  in  its  routhern  part,  vet  the  writer  discover*  himself  not  unacquainted  with  the  Scottish 
islands.  He  mentions  thirty  Orcadc*,  in  which  number  the  Shetland  Islands  are  probably  included. 

hfl.  In  proceeding  to  the  cant  and  north,  Germany  is  described  by  Mela  a*‘a  region  of  great  extent,  inter- 
wc  ted  by  many  rivers,  and  covered  in  a gTeat  measure  with  woods  and  marshes  The  inhabitants  were  tall 
am!  remarkable  for  courage  and  strength,  continually  exercised  in  war  and  hard  labour,  eating  raw  flesh,  and 
clothed  partly  In  the  bark  of  trees.  Passing  the  Vistula,  we  enter  into  Sarmatia,  extending  to  the Danube,  rather 
a vague  limit,  but  the  term  Is  evidently  meant  to  comprehend  the  greater  part  of  modern  Poland.  The  people 
are  some  stages  in  barbarism  beyond  even  the  Germans,  having  no  cities  or  even  settled  abode*,  and  carrying 
tbHr  fierceness  to  *uch  a pitch,  that  hunting  and  bending  the  bow  were  considered  the  best  accomplishments 
of  their  females,  no  one  of  whom,  the  writer  even  assert*,  could  enter  the  matrimonial  *tate  till  *hc  had  killed 
her  man.  On  this  shore  he  represent*  the  Codanu*  Sinus,  a great  bay  filled  with  large  and  small  islands  ; no- 
where presenting  an  expanse  resembling  a *ca,  but  di*i»er*ed  and  scattered  in  narrow  channels  like  rivers;  a 
description  very  applicable  to  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Danish  island*.  In  common  with  all  the 
mnenU,  however,  Mela  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  any  thing  like  a continent  on  the  other  side  of  thia 
great  bay. 

liS.  "thr  outline  of  Africa,  drawn  by  this  geographer,  sufficiently  shows  his  limited  range  of  information. 
This  continent  he  view*  as  a triangle,  the  greatest  length  of  which,  measured  in  hi*  system  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Atlantic,  is  considerably  less  than  the  length  of  Europe.  Of  this  triangle,  the  Nile  form*  the  base  ; and 
from  thence  the  southern  coast,  or  that  of  the  Ethiopic  ocean,  continually  approximates  to  the  northern,  till, 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  it  taper,  almost  to  a point  The  origin  and  course  of  the  Nile  arc  to  Mela  a 
suhjret  of  much  speculation.  One  account,  esteemed  by  him  as  tolerably  credible  {aliqud  credible)  identifies 
it  with  a great  Ethiopian  river,  called  in  the  language  of  the  natives  Nuchul ; which,  while  all  other  rivers 
tc  fid  toward*  the  ocean,  alone  flow*  eastward  to  the  central  region,  and  no  one  knows  where  it  terminates  • 
a striking  coincidence  with  the  actual  observations  of  the  moderns,  respecting  that  celebrated  stream  deno! 
in  rusted  the  Niger.  Elsewhere,  however,  Mela  propounds  an  hypothesis  of  a much  more  extraordinary 
€ haracter.  He  says,  that  if  there  be  another  earth  (on  the  south  of  the  equator),  and  Antichthones  opposite  to 

• it  might  not  be  departing  too  far  from  the  truth"  to  suppose  that  the  Nile  arose  in  that  earth,  and  reached 
side  or  the  globe  by  a channel  beneath  the  ocean.  Thus  it  would  naturally  swell  during  the  summer 
ice,  which,  on  the  *ide  which  it  came,  was  the  season  of  winter.  Bertius  and  Vincent 

and 

. . .. the 

. .hi me  of  the  Nile  ne  oeanori  wu..  »rw  itvumj  uian  oirauo,  me  iwo  rnannci*  or  tne  Aslapus  and  Artabora* 
l.-m(  made  branches  of  the  Nile  Uself,  find  separating  and  then  rc-uniting.  His  ignorance  rejecting  even 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  is  proved  by  their  being  filled  with  poetical  wonders;  the  pigmies  waging  their 
iiinmt  war  with  the  crane*  ; the  pho-mx,  alter  a life  of  four  hundred  year*,  dying,  and  reviving  from  its  ashes. 
Proceeding  to  the  Interior  and  remoter  shores  of  Ethiopia,  he  finds  always  new  wonders,  sphynxc*.  birds  with 
hnras,  fly  ing  horse*.  He  refer,  to  the  voyages  of  Hanno  and  of  Eudoxus,  to  whom  he  ascribes  a variety  of 
table*.  by  which  the  reputation  of  that  navigator  has  been  much  and  perhaps  unjustly  tarnished  ; lastly  he 
i imii  to  the  Fortunate  Islands,  of  which  the  soil  produces  all  thing,  spontaneously,  and  the  fountains  arc  pos. 
..H^d  of  miraculous  virtue*.  In  short  every  thing  that  Mela  say*  of  Africa  beyond  the  mere  Mediterranean 
— r- ^ betray  a a remarkable  ignorance  of  the  mysteries  of  that  continent. 


our 
solstice. 


however,  have  perhaps  dealt  too  hardly  with  the  author,  iu  embodying  this  wild  conception  into  a map  ancf 
giving  it  to  the  world  a*  the  system  of  Mela,  who  mentions  it  merely  a*  a conjecture.  The  lower  part  of  the 
it  hi  me  of  the  Nile  he  describe#  with  lets  accuracy  than  Strabo,  the  two  channels  of  the  Aslapus  and  Artaboras 


Sfction  II.  Pliny. 

1 23.  Plmy,  the  most  learned  of  the  Roman  writers,  devotes  two  books  of  his  extensive  work 
on  natural  history  to  a system  of  geography.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  a greater  store 
of  authentic  material*  tlian  any  former  writer.  From  his  intimate  connection  with  the 
imperial  family,  and  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  commanders,  all  the  military  mea- 
surement*, a*  well  a*  the  general  survey  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  placed  at  lu's  dis- 
potaL.  He  ha*  introduced,  therefore,  a multitude  of  itinerary  details,  which  are  generally  very 
accurate  and  valuable.  But  he  employs  no  astronomical  elements,  and  appears  to  have 
taken  no  pain*  to  construct  a regular  system.  All  the  general  ideas  which  wc  can  trace  in 
liiv  delineation  appear  to  be  founded  on  the  same  basis  with  those  of  Mela. 

124.  Pt/nv  bcgtttM  triSh  Europe,  which  he  considers  a*  by  far  the  moit  beautiful  and  fruitful  of  the  three 
oaarters  of  the  globe  ; .ml  he  applauds  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  it  not  merely  a*  a third,  but  as  a half 
©f  Iht'  whole  globe,  separated  from  the  other  half  by  theTanai*  and  the  Mediterranean.  This  capital  error, 
twrwever,  will  not  *pi*esr  so  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  the  region*  here  compared  with  Europe  were 
A*  a terminated  by  the  flanges  and  the  Jaxarte*,  and  Africa  extending  only  a few  hundred  mile*  inland  from 
the  Merit  her  nneaii.  Europe  had  been  computed  by  Agrippa  at  3*40  mile*  in  length,  by  Polybius  at  only  2440; 
mhurh  last  d imen* ion  i*  nearly  correct,  though  M.  UOMCtin  contends,  that  as  it  doe*  not  agree  with  the  sum  of 

jwwtic-ulax  distances,  it  must  have  been  derived  from  an  earlier  and  purer  source.  Pliny  discovers  a clear 
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conception  of  the  form  of  .Spain,  drawing  the  Pyrenees  not  from  south  to  north,  but  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  and  observing  that  S(mui,  " where  It  begins  from  them.  Is  narrower  than  France,  and  even 
than  itself.*'  The  position  of  Britain  in  the  map  of  Europe  is  very  fairly  given  ; though,  to  enumerate  Spain, 
with  France  and  Germany,  among  the  countries  to  which  it  is  opposite,  partakes  too  much  of  antiquated 
theories.  He  states  the  belief  of  Agrippa  that  Britain  was  eight  hundred  miles  In  length,  and  three  hundred 
in  breadth  ; Ireland  the  same  in  breadth,  but  shorter  by  two  hundred  miles  ; which  is  a tolerable  estimate, 
the  last  particular  excepted.  His  disposal  of  the  islands  around  Britain  U not  a little  confrised.  He  mentions 
the  Orkneys,  seven  .Emoda*,  and  thirty  Ehudte,  but  without  showing  any  precise  idea  of  how  they  stand. 
Not  only  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  that  of  \N  ight  also,  is  placed  between  England  and  Ireland.  He  commits  also 
a remarkable  error  when  he  mentions  Cassitcrim  or  t'attiterim,  where  tin  is  produced,  as  an  island  at  the 
distance  of  six  days’  sail  from  Britain.  To  the  remotest  point,  Thule,  he  assigns  the  attributes  of  a region 
beneath  the  Arctic  circle,  having  only  one  day  and  one  night  in  the  year ; and  only  a day's  sail  from  the  Cromum 
or  Concrete  Sea.  Here,  also,  he  mentions  reports  of  other  islands,  Scandia,  Bergos  (feergen),  Kerigon,  which 
have  intercourse  with  Thule.  These  features  evidently  belong  to  the  roost  of  Norway. 

12f».  In  tit-scribing  the  north  of  Europe , Pliny  begins  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  Palua 
Mcrotis.  The  latter  receives  the  Tanais,  flowing  from  the  Riphcan  Mountains,  and  forming  the  boundary 
of  Europe.  Beyond  that  celebrated  and  demi-iabulous  range,  he  still  finds  the  Hyperboreans,  a people 
screened  from  every  noxious  blast,  leading  a happy  life  exempt  from  old  age,  sickness,  discord,  and  grief ; till 
at  length,  satiated  with  felicity,  they  throw  themselves  from  a rock  into  the  sea.  These  fables  are,  nowever, 
qualified  with  the  saving  clause,  “if  we  are  to  believe  them,"  which  shows  that  the  faith  of  Pliny  was 
not  implicit  The  shores  of  the  ocean,  he  confesses,  arc  "marked  by  uncertainty."  On  the  authority, 
however,  of  Xenophon  I^ampsaeenus  and  of  l’vtheas,  no  reports  Basilia  or  Kaltia  as  an  island  of  Immense 
magnitude,  three  days'  journey  from  the  Scythian  coast.  Proceeding  westward,  he  comes  to  the  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  and  opposite  to  it  another  island,  Scandinavia,  of  unexplored  magnitude,  but  which  was  by  many 
described  as  forming  quite  another  world.  Thus  Baltia  and  Scandinavia,  approached  from  cliflfcrent  points,  are 
considered  as  two  distinct  insular  territories,  the  vast  extent  of  which,  however,  appears  to  be  better  appre- 
hended by  Pliny  than  by  any  other  ancient  writer. 

120.  Asia,  in  Pliny,  is  delineated  according  to  the  general  ideas  of  Strabo  and  Mela.  The  Caspian 
or  llyrcanian  Sea  is  a gulf  opening  into  the  northern  or  Scythian  ocean,  which  is  in  communication  with  that 
called  Seric  or  Oriental  Plinv  seems  to  have  friller  information  of  the  grandeur  and  w'ealth  of  India  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  Its  inhabitants  and  its  cities  were  innumerable,  and  it  was  reported  on  good  authority  to 
form  a third  of  the  whole  world.  It  enjoyed  gentle  breezes,  two  summers,  two  harvests,  one  before,  another 
after  the  periodical  winds.  Blessed  with  these  advantages,  this  happy  people  were  never  known  to  emigrate 
beyond  their  own  territories.  He  describes  the  marches  of  Alexander,  from  the  measurements  of  Diognetus  and 
Breton,  and  where  these  fail,  lie  continues  them  by  those  of  Seleucus,  and  by  the  emliasty  of  Mcgasthcnes,  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  These  itineraries  seem  very  good.  In  treating  of  Taprobane,  he  observes, 
that  it  had  been  believed  by  some  to  be  an  opposite  continent  or  earth,  but  that  the  enquiries  of  Alexander 
had  clearly  proved  It  to  be  an  island.  His  rc|>ort,  however,  that  the  country  of  the  Sere*  was  seen  from 
it,  implies  a most  inadequate  and  erroneous  conception  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia. 

127.  The  Africa  of  Pliny  docs  not  differ  in  its  general  outline  from  that  of  Mela.  His  access,  however,  to 
the  archives  of  the  empire,  and  his  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  Roman  generals,  enabled  him  to  give  new 
details  as  to  some  of  its  most  interior  tracts.  The  region  of  Atlas  had  l»ecn  first  penetrated  In  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  by  .Edemon,  an  adherent  of  the  extinct  family  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  sought  reftige  there. 
Suetonius  Paulin  us,  with  whom  Pliny  had  conversed,  found  it  of  immense  height,  covered  with  snow  even  in 
summer  ; on  one  side  rising  from  the  sands,  rough,  horrid,  and  bore ; on  the  other,  covered  with  thick  groves 
of  unknown  specie*  of  trees,  and  sparkling  with  fountains.  An  account  is  given  of  a voyage  along  the  western 
coast,  which  Polybius  had  made  by  order  of  Sciplo.  Only  the  names  of  the  places  and  the  distances  are  given.  The 
former  coincide  in  a great  measure  with  those  of  Hanno;  and  if  Polybius  was  right  in  this  coincidence, 
his  report  tends  much  to  confirm  M.  Gosselin’s  view  of  the  limited  extent  of  Hanno’s  discoveries.  In 
the  lime  of  Vespasian,  another  expedition,  under  Cornelius  Balbus,  penetrated  into  and  conquered  Garama 
(Gcrma),  and  Cydamus  (Gadamls\  The  Romans  here  beheld  with  surprise  houses  built  of  salt,  and  on  digging 
to  a small  depthj  water  sprung  out  of  the  sand.  A number  of  names  of  conquered  places  are  here  given,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  recognise ; for  it  seems  too  hasty  to  identify  Boin  with  Bornou. 

128.  A theory  of  the  course  of  the  Niger  was  formed  by  Pliny  from  these  materials 
with  considerable  pains,  but  very  imperfect  success.  Its  source,  according  to  king  Juba, 
existed  in  Mauritania,  and  it  is  even  said  to  have  been  found  by  Suetonius  Paulinus  after  a 
few  days*  march  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas.  The  Niger  springs  here  from  a lake ; 
but  soon,  indignant  at  flowing  through  sandy  and  squalid  tracts,  it  passes  under  ground  for 
several  days,  and  emerges  into  another  lake  of  Mauritania.  After  a circuit,  however,  of  some 
extent,  it  again  disappears,  and  having  pursued  a subterranean  course  of  twenty  days, 
re-appears,  dividing  Africa  from  Ethiopia.  At  last,  in  its  passage  through  Ethiopia  itself,  it 
assumes  the  character  of  the  Nile,  first  in  two  channels,  Astusapes  and  Astaboras,  enclosing 
the  island  of  Meroc,  and  afterwards  uniting  to  form  the  entire  and  proper  Nile.  This  wild 
and  absurd  detail  evidently  includes  the  course  of  several  rivers  belonging  to  different 
and  widely  remote  regions  of  Africa.  It  may  even  be  doubted,  if  any  part  belongs  to  what 
by  modems  has  been  considered  the  Niger.  It  seems  very  probable,  however,  that  the 
middle  part,  which  divides  Africa  from  Ethiopia,  has  been  suggested  by  the  river  of  Bornou, 
or  the  Yeou,  as  it  has  been  called  by  our  recent  discoverers. 

Skct.  III.  Itineraries . — Peutingcrian  Table . 

129.  Of  the  itineraries  composed  by  the  masters  of  the  world,  and  employed  by  them  as  an 
instrument  in  its  conquest,  some  fragments  yet  remain.  The  most  memorable  is  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  Antoninus.  It  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  Severus,  by  others  to  Theo- 
dosius, and  in  fact  contains  many  particulars  which  could  not  have  been  written  prior  to  the 
era  of  the  last  sovereigns  ; but  it  seems  probable  that  there  were  successive  editions,  with  such 
amendments  and  alterations  as  time  suggested.  It  is  a mere  skeleton  road-hook,  with 
nothing  but  the  names  of  places  and  their  distance  from  each  other.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  exhibiting  in  great  detail  die  route  from  Bordeaux  to  that  holy  city. 

130.  The  Peutingerian  Table  (die  Italian  portion  of  which  is  exhibited  in  Jig-  9.  p.  40.)  is  a 
more  remarkable  monument,  and  may  lie  considered,  probably,  as  a specimen  of  the  u painted 
roads  ” of  die  ancients.  It  forms  a map  of  the  world,  constructed,  however,  on  the  most  novel 
and  peculiar  principles.  Its  dimensions  being  twenty  feet  in  length  and  one  in  breaddi,  an  idea 
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may  be  formed  of  the  correctness  with  which  the  proportion  of  the  different  parts  is  exhibited. 
The  high  road  which  traversed  the  Roman  empire  in  the  general  direction  of  east  and  west 
is  made  the  first  meridian,  and  to  this  every  other  part  is  subjected.  The  objects  along  this 
Jine  are  minutely  and  faithfully  exhibited ; of  those  lying  to  the  north  and  south  of  it  only 
some  general  notion  can  be  conveyed  : these  are  all  represented,  of  course,  most  enormously 
extended  in  length  and  reduced  in  breadth. 


CiLAF.  VI. 

SECOND  ALEXANDRIAN  SCHOOL. 

LSI.  Alexandria  by  her  contributions  to  geography  supplied  to  a great  extent  die  deficiencies 
of  the  Romans,  who,  amid  the  success  with  which  they  cultivated  history  and  literature,  never 
attained  to  any  eminence  in  this  science.  That  capital,  even  in  its  subject  state,  retained  still 
the  impulse  received  from  the  Ptolemies,  and  continued  to  be  the  second  in  magnitude,  and 
the  foremoat  in  learning,  of  all  in  the  empire.  In  die  second  century  there  was  established, 
here  and  at  Tyre,  a geographical  school,  possessing  more  ample  materials  and  resources  than 
any  dial  had  hitherto  existed.  To  the  conquests  and  itineraries  of  Alexander  were  now  added 
those  of  Rome,  which,  extending  in  a different  direction,  embraced  many  countries  to  the  north 
and  to  the  west,  Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Mauritania,  respecting  which  the  Greeks 
had  possessed  only  confused  and  imperfect  notions.  Thus  a greater  portion  of  the  globe 
than  at  any  former  period  was  now  united  under  one  government,  which,  by  a standing  army 
and  a regular  system  of  laws,  preserved  the  whole  in  peace  and  order.  The  terror  of  the 
Homan  arms  enabled  travellers  to  penetrate  with  safety  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
Lastly,  the  unbounded  luxury’  of  the  great  capitals,  and  above  all  of  imperial  Rome,  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  the  globe,  fired  the  enterprise  of  the  mercliant,  who  found  liis  way  into  those 
remoter*  markets  of  the  eastern  world,  the  rich  commodities  of  which  had  hitherto  been  either 
brought  by  caravans  or  found  at  intermediate  stations. 

1 32.  These  enlarged  materials  were  connected  together  by  a much  more  accurate  and  scien- 
tific arrangement  than  bad  been  adopted  under  the  school  of  Eratosthenes.  The  method 
suggested  by  Hipparchus  of  subjecting  the  whole  of  geography  to  astronomical  principles, 
and  of  fixing  the  position  of  every  spot  upon  the  globe  according  to  its  longitude  and  latitude, 
was  now  attempted  to  be  carried  into  full  effect.  The  attempt,  however,  was  made  but  in  a 
very  rude  manner,  and  upon  a very  narrow  basis  of  observation.  Not  only,  therefore,  did 
it  present  a very  imperfect  edition  of  the  new  system,  but  involved  errors  which  caused  it  in 
some  respect*  to  retrograde  even  from  the  rude  state  to  which  it  had  been  brought  by 
the  former  school  of  Alexandria. 

Sect.  I.  Mannus  of  Tyre. 

133.  Vo  Tyrian  system  of  geography  has  come  down  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
mercial greatness  of  its  people  at  an  early  period.  From  the  Hebrew'  writers  we  have 
accounts  pcrlwsps  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  distant  countries  with  which  the  Tyrians  held 
intercourse  ; but  if  those  writers  are  supposed  to  liave  borrowed  from  them  their  ideas 
respecting  the  general  structure  and  boundaries  of  the  earth,  geography  among  the  early 
Phccnicians  will  not  appear  to  have  passed  its  infancy.  As  Tyre,  however,  even  under  the 
Roman  empire,  remained  still  the  scat  of  an  extensive  commerce,  some  of  her  intelligent 
citizens  availed  themselves  of  the  lights  afforded  by  the  learning  of  Alexandria,  and  applied 
them  to  the  illustration  of  those  subjects  on  which  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  their  city 
depended.  If  the  merchants  of  Tyre  had  nothing  left  of  that  proud  rule,  and  those  mono- 
j*oli‘Jne;  profit*,  which  enabled  them  to  rival  the  pomp  of  princes,  tlieir  commercial  relations 
probably  extended  over  a wider  surface  of  the  globe  than  ever.  They  seem  to  have  been 
engaged  in  that  vast  caravan  route  which  was  opened  from  Byzantium  across  die  whole 
interior  of  Asia,  conducting  the  merchants  by  a journey  of  ten  or  eleven  months  to  the 
Chinese  frontier,  whence  they  brought  silk,  the  staple  product  of  that  great  country.  Col- 
lecting these  enlarged  materials,  Mannus,  a native  of  Tyre,  sought  to  apply  to  them  the 
astronomical  principles  of  Hipparchus,  and  thus  to  arrange  geography  into  a new  and  more 
accurate  form. 

1*14  The  w>rk*  of  J foHtnu  have  perished,  and  are  known  to  ui  only  by  the  references  and  extracts  of 
Ptolemy  ; but  theae  are  sufficient  to  show  that  his  system  partook  largely  of  the  imperfection  of  a first  effort 
Am  Art  that  the  degree  of  longitude  diminished  as  it  receded  from  the  equator,  he  yet  did  not  attempt  to  express 
this  difference  by  nyreaenting  the  meridians  with  curved  lines  approaching  each  other,  although  this  had  been 
already  shown  by  Hipparchus  to  he  the  proper  course.  He  made  them  imraUcI  to  each  other,  not  at  the  equa- 
torial distance,  but  at  that  which  belonged  to  them  at  the  meridian  of  Rhodes.  Thus  in  the  part  of  the  globe 
which  came  into  bis  immediate  observation  he  avoided  any  material  error;  but  the  meridians,  adjusted  only 
to  this  latitude,  became  too  near  each  other  as  they  were  carried  southward,  and  too  distant  as  they 
went  northward.  He  Wl  Into  a still  more  pernicious  error  in  adopting  the  geodesic  measurement  of  Posi- 
donius according  to  which  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was  made  to  consist  of  only  180,000  stadia,  and 
crmaequently  the  degree  to  contain  only  500  stadia  This  abort  degree,  tiring  calculated  out  of  the  exaggerated 
ktin  erartrs  upon  which  the  map*  of  those  days  were  constructed,  enormously  amplified  all  the  dimensions  of  the 
globe  Marinin  appear*  also  to  have  admitted  with  excessive  credulity  the  extravagant  reports  of  the  mer- 
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chant*  who  had  penetrated  across  the  vast  mountain  and  desert  tract*  in  the  east  of  Asia.  The  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult character  of  the  region,  the  circuitous  route  which  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  follow,  and  the  obstacle* 
often  encountered  from  the  rude  inhabitants,  caused  this  journey  to  occupy  a much  longer  time  than  those 
performed  through  districts  better  known ; and  time,  as  already  observed,  was  the  clement  out  of  which  the 
ancients  were  chiefly  accustomed  to  calculate  space.  Ptolemy  also  accuses  the  merchants  of  vain. glorious  pro- 
pensities, which  led  them  to  magnify  beyond  truth  the  extent  and  vantneu  of  the  regions  which  they  traversed. 
Hence  the  great  line  upon  which  Marinus  measured  the  Icnpth  of  the  habitable  globe,  instead  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  degrees  given  to  it  in  the  measurement  of  Eratosthenes,  is  swelled  out  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty. five  degrees,  not  much  less  than  twodhirds  of  the  globe  ; whereas  the  actual  length,  placing  Thinae 
even  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  China,  is  not  much  more  than  one  third.  The  exaggeration  is  enormous 
chiefly  with  respect  to  the  country  beyond  India,  which  is  made  to  comprise  one  hundred  degrees.  This 
being  probably  a new  route  opened  through  the  Himalleh,  and  across  the  vast  deserts  of  Eastern  Tartary,  had 
been  affected  by  all  the  sources  of  amplification  in  a remarkable  degree. 

Sect.  1 1.  Ptolemy . 

1 35.  Ptolemy,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  geographers  of  antmuity,  and  equally  illustrious 
as  an  astronomer,  instituted  a complete  reform  of  the  science,  and  undertook  to  purify  it  from 
all  the  false  elements  with  which  it  had  been  alloyed.  The  principles,  in  fact,  which  he 
adopted  were  strictly  correct ; for  though,  as  an  astronomer,  his  theory  of  the  universe  was 
substantially  false,  yet,  in  admitting  its  globular  form,  and  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  he  admitted  all  the  elements  which  were  requisite  for  the  less  lofty  sphere  of  earthly 
delineation.  He  adopted  the  system  of  Hipparchus  in  its  utmost  extent,  subjecting  every 
spot  on  the  known  globe  to  astronomical  data,  and  constructing  his  tables,  never  according 
to  itinerary  distance,  but  according  to  the  supposed  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  place. 
He  saw  and  corrected  tbe  error  of  Marinus  in  making  the  degrees  of  longitude  equal  under 
every  latitude.  Thus,  though  Ptolemy  did  not  actually  introduce  any  new  principle  into 
geography,  he  was  the  first  who  combined  together  all  the  sound  views  of  his  predecessors, 
and  formed  out  of  them  a just  and  harmonious  delineation.  Yet  he  was  far  from  reaching 
his  aim  of  forming  a perfect  system.  He  still  retained  the  erroneous  measurement  of  the 
degree  formed  by  Posidonius,  and  of  which  Marinus  hail  made  so  unfortunate  a use. 
Hence,  while  he  felt  the  extravagance  of  the  distances  assigned  by  his  predecessor,  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  degree  of  500  stadia,  he  extricated  himself  but  partially 
from  the  same  error.  All  his  longitudes,  extended  along  the  length  of  the  known  world, 
present  a similar  accumulation  of  errors,  only  somewhat  diminished  in  amount.  These 
errors,  beginning  from  Cape  St.  Vincent,  constantly  increase  till,  in  India,  they  amount  to 
upwards  of  forty  degrees.  M.  Gosselin  has  even  accused  him  of  an  error  which,  as  he  justly 
observes  would  mark  a strange  departure  from  every  principle,  and  a neglect  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  first  care  of  a geographer.  This  consists  in  giving  to  his  degrees  of  latitude  a 
different  dimension  from  that  of  the  degrees  of  longitude,  and  retaining,  with  regard  to  the 
former,  Eratosthenes’s  standard  of  700  stadia.  I suspect,  however,  that  M.  Gosselin  has 
been  somewhat  precipitate  in  advancing  so  serious  a charge  against  the  first  geographer  of 
antiquity.  The  ground  on  which  he  proceeds  seems  to  be,  tliat  while  Ptolemy  has  changed 
materially  all  the  longitudes  of  Eratosthenes,  the  latitudes  along  the  great  line  continue 
unaltered  and  generally  correct.  The  real  cause  of  this,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  the 
latitudes  of  Rhodes  and  several  other  leading  points  of  this  great  line  were  determined  by 
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observations  which,  though  not  perfect,  at  least  approached  to  the  truth,  while  the  longitudes 
were  calculated  merely  out  of  the  itineraries.  This  central  line,  therefore,  bisecting  the 
breadth  of  the  known  world,  was  fixed  upon  sound  data,  and  the  errors  could  accumu- 
late only  to  the  north  and  south  of  it.  In  fact,  we  si  tall  find  that  they  did  accumulate  as 
rapidly  as  in  the  longitudes,  when  the  sphere  of  observation  was  passed,  which  was  bounded 
by  Syene  on  the  south,  Marseilles  and  Byzantium  on  the  north.  The  mouth  of  the  Seine  is 
placed  one  degree  too  far  north  ; that  of  the  Rhine,  nearly  two  degrees ; that  of  the  Elbe, 
more  than  two  degree*;  York  is  three  degrees;  and  the  farther  accumulation  is  only 
prevented  by  tliat  singular  conformation  which  we  shall  find  given  by  Ptolemy  to  the  northern 
part  of  Britain.  To  the  south,  again,  Axum  is  placed  three  degrees  too  far  south ; Cape 
Arumata  (Guurdafui),  nearly  six  degrees ; and,  as  M.  Gossclin  will  surely  admit,  from  that 
point  the  errors  continually  become  greater.  Thus  it  appears,  that  as  soon  as  Ptolemy  quits 
the  sphere  of  observation,  his  latitudes  are  calculated  exactly  as  his  longitudes,  out  of 
itineraries,  and  exhibit  the  fame  accumulation  of  errors. 

}3T\  The  manutcriptt qf  Ptolemy  are  clearly  shown  by  M.  Gossolin  to  have  reached  us  in  a very  imperfect  state. 
In  collating  with  care  the  different  edition*,  that  learned  writer  has  found  a greater  number  of  variations  than  in 
those  of  almost  any  other  ancient  writer.  These  variations  were  of  course  very  likely  to  occur  In  copying  cyphers 
where  there  wa«  no  connection  of  sense  to  check  the  copyist  The  manuscripts  and  the  maps  appear  to  have 
been  copied  by  different  hands,  holding  no  communication  with  each  other  : and  accordingly  these  two  parts 
of  the  same  work  do  not,  in  many  instances,  correspond.  Lastly,  the  work  of  Ptolemy  appears,  for  several 
centuries,  to  have  been  carried  about  as  a guide  by  mariners  and  travellers,  who,  wherever  they  found  any 
feature  which  did  not  agree  with  their  observations,  altered  the  writing  or  the  map  accordingly.  This  process 
appears  in  the  numerous  variations  of  the  Latin  copies  with  regard  to  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  of  the  lireck  with  reganl  to  the  rastem.  The  alterations  thus  made  would  often,  and  indeed,  most 
eenerally . be  improvements  , but  the  great  discrepancies  which  they  introduced  into  the  different  copies,  must 
have  grewUy  bewildered  the  public. 

1 37.  In  delineating  the  geographical  system  of  Ptolemy,  we  can  only  consider  the  general 
outline,  which  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  the  editions.  Ptolemy  begins  with  rejecting  the 
theory  of  his  predecessors,  from  Homer  to  Strabo  downwards,  who  represent  the  wl»ole  earth  as 
enclosed  by  a circumambient  ocean.  Mercantile  caravans,  especially  in  the  cast  of  Asia,  had 
now  proceeded  considerably  beyond  the  line  of  coast  which,  according  to  the  last  school,  had 
marked  the  eastern  bounding  ocean.  They  tuul  passed  that  line  without  reaching  the 
distant  corresponding  one  by  which  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  seas  were  actually  drawn  around 
this  vast  continent.  The  eastern  Atlantic,  and  the  Northern  Oceans  were,  therefore,  effaced 
from  the  delineation  of  Asia,  and  an  indefinite  expanse  of  terra  incognita  (unknown  land) 
was  substituted  as  the  boundary  of  the  world.  This  proceeding  must  certainly  be  considered 
as  more  precise  and  philosophical  than  the  gratuitous  theoretical  one  for  which  it  was  sub- 
stituted. Men,  however,  seldom  know  exactly  where  to  stop  : Ptolemy,  liaving  once  formed 
the  idea  of  a bounding  terra  incognita,  extended  it  round  nearly  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
known  world.  All  the  reports  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  were  rejected;  that 
continent  was  represented  as  stretching  indefinitely  south,  and  it  was  even  carried  round  to 
join  the  east  of  Asia,  and  form  the  Erythrean  or  Indian  sea  into  a vast  basin.  Thus  the 
whole  system  and  structure  of  these  two  continents  underwent,  in  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  a 
complete  transmutation. 

Subszct.  1.  Europe.  (Fig-  10.) 

138.  In  regard  to  all  the  remoter  bound/iriss  of  Europe , Ptolemy  displays  an  advancement 
in  knowledge,  which  M.  Gossclin  considers  as  truly  wonderful,  considering  the  short  period 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Strabo.  The  facts  which  we  have  staled  under  the  head 
of  Roman  geography  show  the  vast  additional  mass  of  information  derived  from  the 
conquests  of  Caraar,  and  from  the  imperial  surveys.  This  having  been  incorporated  into  the 
writings  of  Mela  and  Pliny,  a century  before  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  would  easily,  through 
ihesc  and  other  channels,  reach  his  knowledge.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  crude  deline- 
ation of  the  exterior  coasts  of  Europe  under  the  Strabonic  system  should  have  been  materially 
amended  ; that  Spain  should  have  now'  a southern,  and  Gaul  a western  coast ; and  that  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  should  appear  clearly  under  the  appellations  of  the  Cantabrian  Ocean  and  the 
Aquitanian  Sea.  In  regard  to  Britain,  also,  or,  at  least,  England,  a great  reform  had  been 
effected.  Its  coast,  after  passing  the  promontory  of  Kent,  bends  inward  toward  the  estuary 
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of  the  Thames,  called  here  I du  manna.  Still  more  decided,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the 
“ Sabrina  estuarium  " (the  estuary  of  the  Severn),  a very  appropriate  appellation  for  the 
Bristol  Channel.  The  projection  of  Wales,  and  its  entire  outline,  appears  then  drawn  in  a 
very  unexceptionable  manner.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  Ptolemy  has  not  been  able  wholly 
to  shake  off  the  erroneous  impressions  of  the  first  Alexandrian  school,  according  to  which 
that  country  lay  to  the  north  of  Britain.  He  makes  it  west,  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time 
greatly  too  far  north,  its  southern  coast  being  on  a line  with  that  of  Lancashire,  or,  at  least, 
with  the  north-western  point  of  Wf ales.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  island  of  Mona  (Man) 

is  placed  off  the  south-eastern  point  of  Ireland,  not  far  from  Wexford.  Having  pointed  out 
this  great  error,  we  must  add,  tliat  the  whole  form  and  circuit  of  Ireland  is  given  with  a cor- 
rectness which  appears  very  surprising,  when  contrasted  with  so  great  a mistake  as  to  its 
relative  position.  Again,  the  eastern  coast  of  England  proceeds  correctly  till  it  readies  the 
vicinity  of  York,  wiien  an  aberration  takes  place  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature.  The  rest 
of  the  English  coast,  with  the  whole  of  that  of  Scotland,  instead  of  ranging  from  north  to 
south,  runs  from  west  to  cast.  The  eastern  coast  becomes  thus  the  southern,  the  western 
becomes  the  northern  : and  the  coast  of  Germany  appears  opposite  and  parallel  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  The  most  northerly  extremity  of  Britain  is  thus  fixed  at  a point  which 
Mr.  Pinkerton  supposed  to  be  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  but  which  seems  more  probably  to  be 
some  point  near  Port  Patrick,  which  might  lie  supposed  the  most  westerly,  for  the  west  is  here 
the  north.  It  is  part  of  this  arrangement,  that  the  iEbudtr  (Hebrides)  are  placed  in  the 
Dcucaledonian  Ocean,  which  washes  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  made  here  the  northern  ; 
and  the  Orkneys  are  in  the  some  ocean ; for,  instead  of  following  the  line  of  the  main  land, 
they  are  placed,  as,  indeed,  they  ought  to  be,  north,  becoming  thus  at  right  angles  to  that  line. 

138.  To  account  Jbr  this  strangely  distorted  form  of  northern  Britain , M.  Gossclin  has, 
formed  a very  ingenious  theory.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  island  being  in  lat.  52°  N.f 
and  Thule,  the  remotest  extremity,  in  63°,  Ptolemy  could  not,  witliin  these  limits,  find  space 
for  that  vast  expanse  of  coast,  which  the  itineraries  represented  to  him  as  belonging  to  Britain. 
To  make  out  this  space  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  give  to  the  northern  part  the  form  it 
actually  bears  in  lus  maps,  and  under  which  the  latitude  is  augmented  only  by  the  breadth  of 
Scotland,  a much  smaller  dimension  than  the  length.  The  question,  however,  is,  by  what 
circumstance  Ptolemy  was  checked  in  his  latitude  of  Thule,  and  why  he  should  not  have 
driven  it  out  to  the  north  as  far  as  his  itineraries  seemed  to  require.  We  at  one  time  thought 
it  possible  that  this  grand  boundary  point  might  have  been  fixed  by  some  rude  observation 
which  was  not  applied  to  the  intermediate  points.  But  it  appears  very  improbable,  that  any 
expedition  which  should  have  made  an  observation  of  latitude  at  Shetland,  should  not  have 
done  the  same  in  the  southern  and  much  more  accessible  parts  of  Britain.  I rather  incline 
to  adopt  the  following  solution.  We  have  seen,  tliat,  in  the  ideas  of  the  Roman  navigators, 
Thule  was  in  a great  measure  separated  from  Britain,  and  attached  to  the  east  of  Germany, 
or  rather  to  Scandinavia;  whether  its  existence  was  made  known  to  them  by  Scandinavian 
navigators,  or  whether  a part  of  the  coast  of  Norway  was  actually  fixed  upon  by  them  instead 
of  Shetland  for  this  most  northern  limit  of  the  earth.  This  idea,  which  attached  Thule  to 
Scandinavia,  appears  to  have  been  combined  in  Ptolemy’s  mind  with  that  of  Pytheas,  who 
made  it  the  remotest  extremity  of  Britain.  Such  a combination  could  be  accomplished  only 
by  stretching  Scotland  across  the  German  ocean  in  tliat  strange  direction. 

HO.  The  details  of  Scotland , if  we  pass  over  this  radical  error,  are  given  in  a manner 
much  more  tolerable  than  could  have  been  expected  in  a country  unsubdued  by  the 
Romans,  and  with  their  imperfect  navigation.  Thule,  in  Ptolemy,  is  not  a cluster  of 
islands,  like  those  of  Shetland,  but  one  large  island,  upwards  of  a hundred  miles  in  length  : 
this  circumstance  more  and  more  strengthens  the  suspicion  that  Norway,  to  a considerable 
extent,  entered  into  the  idea  attached  to  tliat  celebrated  name. 

141.  Under  the  heads  qf  great  Germany  and  of  Sarmatia,  Ptolemy  has  given  all  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  of  the  north  and  cast  of  Europe,  which  was  not  inconsiderable.  The  line  of  the  German  coast  is  very 
well  formed,  and  the  Amasius  or  Kms,  the  Visurgis  or  Wiser,  the  Albis  or  Elbe,  the  Vedra  or  Oder,  and  the 
Visula  or  Vistula,  appear  in  regular  succession,  and  almost  under  their  modem  names.  Jutland  appears 
ns  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  and  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic  is  carried  on  very  correctly  ; but,  in  regard  to 
Scandinavia,  he  fails  entirely.  Evidently  ignorant  that  the  .Baltic  is  an  enclosed  gulf,  he  call*  it  “ the  Sarmatic 
Ocean,”  and  place*  in  it  four  islands.  Three  of  these,  clo?e  to  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  are  clearly  recognised 
in  the  islands  of  Denmark  ; but  the  other,  of  greater  extent,  farther  to  the  east  and  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula,  is  probably  part  of  Sweden,  and  perhaps  Gothland.  It  is  clear,  that  navigators  had  not  then 
rounded  Jutland,  and  passed  through  the  Skagerrack  or  t'attcgat,  otherwise  they  must  have  noticed  these 
straits,  and  the  great  extent  of  continent  op|M>*ttc  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  The  Aloecian  islands,  however, 
situated  off* the  northern  extremity  of  Jutland,  must  have  been  suggested  by  some  part  of  the  Norwegian  coast, 
as  there  are  no  islands  in  that  quarter.  The  more  northern  part  of  the  Norwegian  coast  was  probably,  as 
already  observed,  identified  with  Thule. 

142.  The  coast  qf  Sarmatia  is  described  by  Ptolemy  on  passing  the  Vistula,  and  he  traces  with  accuracy  the 
great  bend  which  it  takes  northward  to  the  gulf  of  Riga.  Four  rivers  are  given,  which  cannot  lie  recognised 
by  their  names,  but  which  M.  Gossclin  conceives  to  be  the  Prcgel,  the  Nicmen,  the  Windau,  and  the  Dwina. 
Beyond  this  he  places  **  the  end  of  the  sea  of  the  known  land,”  and  immediately  commences  that  boundary  of 
terra  incognita  which  he  carries  around  the  whole  of  Asia. 

143.  In  regard  to  the  south  qf  European  Russia,  Ptolemy  recovers  much  of  the  knowledge  which  had  lx*en 
wholly  or  partially  lost  under  Strabo.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  gone  back  in  a great  measure  to  Herodotus, 
whom  he  imitates  in  giving  most  unreasonable  extension  to  the  Palus  Mjpoti*.  There  i*  little  room  for  complaint 
as  to  the  Tanais,  the  Borysthencs,  and  the  other  great  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Euxinc.  In  this  remote  and 
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wild  extremity  of  Europe,  however,  he  ha*  found  a place  for  certain  poetical  and  historical  fictions,  which  ex. 
f»-fience  had  bnnithed  from  bettor  known  quarter*,  but  which  could  not  find  a place  here  with  any  propriety  ; 
— the  grove  of  Diana,  the  rare- course  of  Achilles,  the  altars  of  Caesar  and  or  Alexander  ; neither  of  whom 
ev  er  carried  their  anna  into  this  part  of  the  ancient  Scythia 
144.  /*  trarimg  the  Mt'diicrranean,  Ptdemr  improves  considerably  upon  the  labours  of  hi*  predecessors. 
Sicily,  In  particular,  ia  much  IxHter  constructed,  and  the  straits  of  Messina  are  placed  nearly  in  their  true  Inti, 
tudr.  He  still,  however,  merits  deep  reproach  for  the  utterly  barbarous  form,  os  M.  Gosselin  Justly  terms  it, 
which  he  has  given  to  Italy,  that  ruling  country,  which  roust  of  all  others  have  appeared  to  him  the  roost 
interesting,  and  for  which  he  must  have  i*nsc*»<.-d  the  roost  ample  matcrlala  Yet  Italy,  with  the  exception  of 
a slight  bend  at  iU  extremity,  is  oriented  almost  entirely  east  and  west,  having  the  Adriatic  for  its  northern, 
and  the  Tyrrhenian  for  its  southern  boundary.  1 cannot  find  any  account  of  an  error  so  strange,  except  by 
supposing  that  Ptolemy  must  have  been  led  into  it  by  one  of  those  itinerary  maps  which,  like  the  Peutingerian, 
made  every  thing  subservient  to  the  direction  of  the  Roman  high  road,  and  drew  it  in  a straight  line  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  he  might  not  comprehend  the  very  odd  principle  upon  which 
this  map  mat  constructed,  and  might  conceive  that  being  made  with  regard  to  Italy,  a country  so  near,  and 
so  ctwnplrtcly  within  reach,  U might  bo  implicitly  relied  on.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  when  we  find, 
after  passing  Dyrrachium.  the  port  of  embarkation  for  Greece,  this  being  the  direction  of  the  great  road  of  the 
rtnpirc,  that  the  coast  of  Italy  suddenly  resumes  its  just  form,  and  the  peninsula  of  Campania  makes  even  too 
abrupt  a bend  to  the  south. 


Subskct.  2.  Asia. 

145.  In  regard  of  Asia  also,  important  discoveries  had  been  made  since  the  time  of 
Eratosthenes.  Immense  territories,  included  by  that  geographer  within  the  domain  of  the 
ocean,  were  known  to  Ptolemy  as  occupied  by  the  wandering  hordes  of  Scythia,  or  by  the 
peaceful  and  industrious  nation  of  the  Seres  or  Chinese.  This  advantage  might  be  [tartly 
due  to  the  military  itineraries,  especially  that  of  Trajan  in  his  victorious  expedition  into 
Parthia.  The  grand  source,  however,  evidently  was  that  bold  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, to  which  an  impulse  was  given  by  the  vast  consumption  of  Rome,  when  the  wealth  of 
the  world  centred  in  that  mighty  and  voluptuous  capital.  The  East  was  the  region  mainly 
resorted  to  for  the  supply  of  the  boundless  wants  which  arose  in  that  artificial  and  luxurious 
state  of  society.  The  merchants  soon  learned  to  trace  routes,  both  by  land  and  sea,  much 
longer  and  more  adventurous  than  had  been  achieved  by  their  predecessors  at  any  former 
period.  Under  the  narrative  entitled  4‘  the  Periplus  of  the  Erytlirean  sea,”  we  have  followed 
the  maritime  career  by  wlu’ch  the  merchants  of  Alexandria  were  led  to  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
Whether,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  Greek  navigators  had  actually  proceeded  farther,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  say  with  certainty.  lie  has  certainly,  however,  obtained  a considerable  acces- 
sion of  knowledge  with  regard  to  this  eastern  extremity  of  the  known  world.  He  goes  far 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  at  which  we  have  observed  the  termination  of  all  precise 
knowledge  in  the  author  of  the  Periplus.  After  delineating  a coast,  with  a succession  of 
ports  which  it  is  difficult  to  identify,  he  comes  to  a grand  feature,  which  he  calls  “ the  Golden 
Chersonese,”  formed  by  three  great  estuaries  discharging  their  waters  into  the  sea.  These 
phenomena  are  actually  presented  by  the  mouths  of  the  Irrawaddy  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Pegu.  This  is  followed  by  an  extensive  feature,  the  Magnus  Sinus,  or  Great  Bay,  pene- 
trating far  inland,  and  receiving  some  considerable  rivers.  The  gulf  of  Malacca  is  not 
nearly  so  large  or  so  deep  as  this  Magnus  Sinus  / but  its  mouth  being  very  brood,  and  its 
shores  very  w inding,  it  is  not  very  improbable  that,  in  tlie  eyes  of  ancient  and  unskilful  navi- 
gators, it  might  assume  this  exaggerated  form  and  dimension.  Beyond  tlifc  Magnus  Sinus 
the  coast,  in  continuity  with  its  eastern  shore,  stretches  due  south  to  tlie  farthest  known  ex- 
tremity of  the  world.  On  this  coast  the  leading  features  are  Thiiur,  a great  interior  metro- 
polis, and  Cattigara,  its  sea-port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cotiaris.  This  coast,  it  should 
seem,  can  only  be  that  of  Malacca  and  the  Isthmus  of  Kraw,  which  runs  exactly  in  tlie 
direction  here  assigned  by  Ptolemy.  Gosselin  identifies  Thins  with  Tenasserin ; but  there 
seems  more  reason  for  acceding  to  Dr.  Vincent’s  opinion  that  it  is  Siam.  This  exposition, 
w hich  is  supported  by  Voksius,  Gosselin,  and  Vincent,  appears  to  me  undoubtedly  preferable 
to  the  more  general  one  supported  by  the  authority  of  d'Anville,  w hich  makes  the  coast  of  the 
Sinae  extend  along  the  gulf  of  Siam  and  the  sea  of  China.  Such  a line  would  involve 
Ptolemy  in  the  strange  and  incredible  blunder  of  making  a coast  face  tlie  east  which  really 
faces  the  west.  Sumatra,  indeed,  is  so  land-locked  that  it  might  easily  enough  have  been 
taken  for  a part  of  tlie  continent,  and  have  been  called  the  Golden  Chersonese.  But  it  seems 
inconceivable  how  the  straits  of  Malacca  and  of  Sunda,  so  important  and  so  critical  to  navi- 
gators, and  by  one  or  the  other  of  which  they  must  have  entered  the  sea  of  China,  could  have 
been  overlooked.  On  this  supposition,  indeed,  the  coasts  are  swelled  very  far  beyond  their 
due  dimensions ; but  we  have  often  remarked  how  enormously  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  in 
regard  to  routes,  and  above  all  coasts  which  arc  traversed  for  the  first  time,  and  by  inex- 
perienced navigators.  Ptolemy,  as  we  have  seen,  after  retrenching  the  eastern  itineraries  of 
Marinus  one  half,  left  them  still  greatly  too  large ; and  he  does  not  mention  any  similar 
retrenchment  in  regard  to  the  coasts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  Ptolemy  extend 
to  the  Chinese  sea  and  to  China,  then,  contrary  to  every  ancient  example,  he  must  have 
immensely  underrated  the  extent  of  these  imperfectly  discovered  tracts ; an  error  which 
w ould  be  contrary  to  all  precedent : — this,  however,  does  not  imply  that  there  may  not, 
within  this  line  of  positive  knowledge,  have  been  a confused  blending  of  features  that  lay  in 
reality  Ixryood. 
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1 46.  The  increased  knowledge  of  Ptolemy  respecting  the  eastern  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
was  chiefly  derived,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  from  the  great  caravan  which  proceeded 
from  Byzantium,  having  the  country  of  Serica  for  its  ultimate  destination.  This  caravan, 
having  traversed  Asia  Minor,  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Hierapolis,  and  journeyed  through 
Media,  by  way  of  Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  to  Hecatompylos  (Daumghaun),  the  capital  of 
Parthia.  It  then  advanced  north  to  Hyrcania  (Horkan  or  Jorjan),  thence  south,  to  take  in 
the  fine  province  of  Aria  (Herat).  It  now  again  turned  north,  to  include  the  capital  of 
Margiana  (Meru  Rood),  thence  due  east  to  Bactria  (Balk),  which  then  formed,  as  at 
present,  the  main  centre  of  the  commerce  of  interior  Asia.  The  caravan  now  quitted  the 
easy  and  level  tract  through  which  its  route  had  lutherto  led,  and  began  to  ascend  that  vast 
and  rugged  mountain  world  which  fills  the  eastern  interior  of  Asia.  After  accomplishing 
the  steep  ascent  of  the  Montes  Cumedorum,  which  seems  to  be  the  chain  of  the  Beloor,  it 
reached  a station  called  the  “ Stone  Tower,”  which  there  is  nothing  to  identify,  except  that 
the  direction  towards  it  is  north-cast,  and  it  may  be  either  Ladauk  or  Yarcund,  the  great 
modem  emporium  of  this  part  of  the  East.  From  the  Stone  Tower  to  the  frontier  of  Serica, 
Marinus,  on  the  authority  of  the  merchants,  reported  a journey  of  seven  months,  which 
Ptolemy  considers  as  monstrous  and  incredible,  though  he  admits  that  the  road  is  exposed  to 
the  greatest  hardships  and  difficulties.  The  question,  what  is  the  country  described  by 
Ptolemy  and  his  contemporaries  as  Serica,  is  the  most  curious  in  the  ancient  geography  of 
Asia.  The  earliest  modem  opinion  identified  Serica  with  northern  China,  while  the  country 
of  the  Since  composed  the  southern  part.  D’Anville,  however,  who  transported  the  Sin® 
into  the  coast  of  Cambodia,  carried  westward  also  the  Seres  into  the  country  of  the  Igours, 
or  Eygurs,  including  in  their  territory  only  the  small  projecting  portion  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Shensee.  Mr.  Pinkerton  places  it  still  farther  west,  in  Little  Bucharia.  M. 
Gosselin,  followed  generally  by  the  present  French  school,  contends  that  Serinagur,  in  the 
north  of  Hindostan,  is  the  real  Sera  metrojx>lis  of  Ptolemy.  I can  see  no  reason  for 
altering  the  grounds  on  which  I concluded  formerly,  and  endeavoured  to  prove,  Serica  to  be 
simply  China.  (See  Edinburgh  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  viii.  On  the  Ancient  Geography  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia.)  All  the  natives  of  India  whom  Ptolemy  saw  assured  him  that 
the  Seres  lay  beyond  the  Sin®,  and  China  is  beyond  Siam.  The  Sin®  ^Siam)  had  to  the 
south  Scythia  beyond  Imaus,  which  country  had  Serica  on  the  east.  Serica  is  described  as 
traversed  by  two  great  rivers,  flowing  westward,  as  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tsc-kiang 
actually  do.  Serica,  according  to  Ptolemy’s  graduation,  was  fourteen  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  eleven  hundred  from  east  to  west,  a very  close  approach  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  modem  China.  Serica,  then,  in  form,  extent,  geographical  features,  and  relations 
to  the  neighbouring  countries,  exactly  corresponds  to  the  modem  China.  Not  less 
conformable  is  the  report  given  of  the  national  character.  The  Seres  are  represented  as  frugal, 
quiet,  sedate,  and  tranquil  beyond  all  other  nations  ; as  of  all  others  the  most  unwarlike,  and 
the  most  averse  to  the  use  of  arms  ; as  shunning,  with  the  most  studious  care,  the  society  and 
intercourse  of  strangers,  and  scarcely  ever  allowing  them  to  enter  their  territory ; as  carrying 
on  trade  at  a fixed  frontier  station  only,  and  under  the  strictest  precautions;  as  selling  their 
own  commodities  without  receiving  the  commodities  of  other  nations  in  return.  Silk  was 
the  staple  of  Serica,  and  it  is  of  China.  With  regard  to  M.  Gosselin's  Indian  theory,  it 
must  now,  we  suppose,  be  on  all  hands  given  up,  since  Thibet  and  Northern  India,  instead 
of  being  connected  by  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  have  been  found  separated  by  the  unbroken 
continuity  of  the  loftiest  ridge  of  the  Himalleh,  which  can  1®  penetrated  only  by  a few  most 
perilous  and  tremendous  passes. 

147.  Respecting  Indostan,  and  its  limitary  regions,  the  details  given  by  Ptolemy  include  a 
great  mass  of  sound  information.  In  some  important  particulars,  indeed,  his  map  is 
decidedly  superior  to  those  possessed  by  the  modems,  previous  to  the  late  important  accessions 
to  their  knowledge.  He  describes  the  Ganges  rising,  as  it  really  does,  ou  the  southern  side 
of  the  Himmaleh,  and  in  the  outer  limits  of  Indostan,  while,  prior  to  the  mission  sent  by 
Col.  Colebrooke,  in  1808,  its  origin,  and  a considerable  part  of  its  early  course,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Little  Thibet.  The  mission  to  Caubul  first  found  that  all  the  great  western 
rivers  emptied  themselves  by  one  channel  into  the  Indus,  as  they  had  been  represented  by 
Ptolemy,  while  modem  maps  had  exhibited  them  entering  by  two  great  separate  channels. 
The  same  mission  discovered  two  very  considerable  rivers,  western  tributaries  of  the  Indus, 
the  Kaumeh  and  the  Suaut,  of  which  no  trace  had  yet  appeared  in  modem  delineation ; 
but,  on  turning  to  Ptolemy,  we  find  them  accurately  traced  under  the  names  of  the  Coe  and 
the  Suaste.  Thus  we  find  him  delineating  with  success  geographical  features  in  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  Asia,  which  remained  unknown  till  lately  to  the  best-informed  of  modern 
geographers. 

148.  The  site  qf  Palihotkra  it  one  main  point  in  which,  after  much  discussion,  geographer!  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  form  an  unanimous  opinion.  It  wai  found  by  Megasthenes  the  proud  capital  of  the  Gangetlc 
kingdom,  and  the  greatest  city  of  all  India.  Yet  modern  geographer*  have  not  been  able  to  agree  within 
several  hundred  mile*  upon  tnis  marked  and  celebrated  position.  Arrian  states  that  it  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ganges  with  the  Erranaboaa,  the  third  river  of  India  as  to  magnitude,  being  surpassed  only  by 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  This  scale  of  magnitude  suggesU  the  Jumna,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna 
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with  the  Gang**  actually  stand*  Allahabad,  a city  of  great  magnitude  and  high  antiquity,  which  is  even 
revered  by  the  Hindoos  as  the  M king  of  holy  cities.'1  Upon  tins  general  idea  d’Anville  and,  alter  him, 
Robertson,  have  considered  Allahabad  as  occupying  the  site  of  Palibotnra.  On  examination,  however,  this  is 
found  in  contradiction  to  the  most  positire  statements  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  Pliny,  in  express  words,  states 
PaiiboChra  to  be  4l£5  mile*  distant  from  the  junction  of  these  two  rivers.  Ptolemy  makes  the  distance  some- 
what greater  stilL  In  considering  Allahabad,  then,  as  Polibothra,  we  abandon  altogether  the  authority  of  these 
two  great  geographers,  a step  in  which  we  should  be  very  little  justified,  either  by  a reference  to  their  general 
character,  or  by  our  knowledge  of  their  remarkable  accuracy  with  regard  to  the  other  feature*  of  central  and 
northern  India.  Their  account  of  Palibothra,  too,  is  given  upon  the  authority  of  Greek  ambassadors,  who 
actually  visited  that  capital.  The  river  next  in  magnitude  is  the  Gogra  or  Sarayu.  But  the  junction  of  this 
river  with  the  Ganges  is  not  nearly  so  for  from  that  of  the  Jumna  as  the  above  statements  would  require. 
Besides,  Ptolemy  actually  gives  us  the  Sarabu*  (Sarayu),  with  its  junction  in  the  due  relative  position  to  that 
of  the  Jumna,  but  Palibothra  much  farther  down.  Major  Renncll  has  made  choice  of  Patna,  and  considers  the 
junction  of  the  Soane,  at  present  thirty  miles  above  that  city,  as  having  taken  place  formerly  by  a diftbrent  and 
nearer  channel.  This  theory  stands  on  much  higher  ground  than  the  other:  yet  it  by  no  means  closely 
correspond*  with  the  ancient  data.  Pliny  mentions  both  the  Sonus  and  the  fcrranaboas  as  quite  distinct 
tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  and  he  places  the  city  considerably  farther  down  than  Patna  ia  Ptolemy  also,  in 
siring  the  Junction  of  the  Sou  and  the  Ganges,  places  Palibothra  more  than  two  hundred  miles  below.  Major 
KranelTf  theory,  then,  brings  us  considerably  short  of  the  point  at  which  this  great  capital  ought  to  be 
situated. 

14ft  Another  point  which  appeared  to  me  to  unite  the  name  ami  position  of  Palibothra  has  been  mentioned 
[Dncxsnertrt  in  Ana,  v.  i.  p.  491),  and,  without  being  inclined  very  confidently  to  dogmatise,  it  still  apjiear*  to 
me  to  combine  better  the  different  requisites  than  any  other  yet  named.  The  name  of  Bogtipoor  may  be 
considered  identical  writh  Pah  boor ; for,  in  transferring  Indian  terms  into  our  characters.  P and  B,  O and  A, 
are  always  used  proroiscuoudy  ; and  the  termination  attached  by  the  Homans  is  evidently  according  to  their 
system  of  harmonising  foreign  sounds  with  their  own.  A name  is  of  little  conseouencc  when  it  is  not 
accompanied  with  a corresponding  position ; but  here  this  appears  to  coincide  nearly,  though  not  indeed 
qmte  exactly,  with  Pliny  He  makes  Palibothra  430  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and 
WO  (tom  Gange,  a capital  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  former.  Boglipoor,  however,  instead  of  being  only 
two.  fifths  of  the  distance  between  these  two  points,  is  about  exactly  midway.  The  space  lower  down  the  river, 
being  less  known,  might  more  readily  have  been  exaggeratectiand  Gange  being  on  the  most  easterly  branch  of 
the  Gange*,  might  occupy  nearly  the  position  of  Islamabad.  The  place  assigned  by  Ptolemy  is  exactly  midway, 
and  therefore  coincide*  strictly  with  the  position  of  Boglipoor.  Near  it  the  Ganges  receives  the  Coosy,  or  river 
v.  Sepaul,  certainly  not  the  third  In  India  as  to  magnitude  ■,  but  the  ambassadors  might  not  have  very  precise 
means  of  ascertaining  the  relative  dimensions  of  tne  Indian  rivers.  There  Is,  therefore,  a great  weight  of 
evidence,  as  to  name  and  position,  in  favour  of  the  theory  here  profxwed.  1 must  confess,  however,  that  I find 
no  description  of  any  monument*,  such  as  might  be  expected  to  mark  the  ancient  site  of  so  splendid  a capital. 
Indian  structure*,  however,  are  not  usually  composed  of  materials  sufficiently  solid  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
t intern  centuries.  If  the  local  data  could  at  all  have  allowed  us  to  fix  upon  the  thrice  ancient  and  holy 
Benares,  it*  character  would  have  given  it  at  once  a pre-eminence ; but  this  is  impossible.  Rajemahl, 
suggested,  is  not  very  distant  from  Boglipoor ; but  beside*  losing  the  coincidence  of  name,  it  agrees  less 
than  the  other  position  with  the  statements  both  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 

Subsect.  3.  Africa. 

150.  In  the  delineation  of  Africa , Ptolemy,  himself  an  African,  had  obvious  advantages. 
Accordingly  hb  delineations  of  several  of  the  most  interior  features  have,  as  in  the  case  of 
southern  India,  proved  to  be  more  accurate  than  those  given  by  modem  geographers  down 
to  a very  recent  period.  The  course  of  the  Nile,  up  to  its  highest  probable  source  in  the 
central  range  of  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  has  been  justified  by  recent  enquiry,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  who  drew  it  from  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Abys- 
sinia. This  original  fountain-head  lias  not  yet  been  traced  by  the  daring  foot  of  the  modem 
traveller ; but  the  description  given  to  Brown,  of  its  descent  from  the  great  mountain  chain 
south  of  Darfoor,  corresponds  very  exactly  with  Ptolemy,  making  allowance  only  for  his 
rrroneo.'*  graduation.  With  equal  fidelity,  he  delineates  the  Astabdras,  or  Atbara,  the  As- 
tapus,  or  river  of  Abyssinia,  successively  falling  into  it  from  the  east.  He  has,  indeed,  made 
Meroc  an  bland,  enclosed  by  branches  of  the  Nile ; but  modem  discovery  has  shown  it  to  be 
so  very  nearly  insular,  in  consequence  of  the  great  bend  taken  to  the  south,  that  the  error 
cannot  be  considered  excessive. 

151  In  regard  to  central  Africa,  Ptolemy  hail  not  equal  advantages,  on  account  of  the  distance,  because 
no  track  had  yet  been  formed  across  the  vast  ocean  of  desert  which  intervened.  It  appears  to  me  a matter  of 
•cane  difficulty  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent  of  his  knowledge  os  to  this  region.  M.  Gosselin  has  not  hesitated 
toasarrt  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Africa  south  of  the  desert,  and  that  all  the  features  which  he  has  assigned 
to  interior  Libya,  and  the  course  of  the  Niger,  belong  In  fact  to  Fes  ran  and  that  region  behind  the  Atlas  which 
we  rail  the  B'led  el-Jereede,  or  Land  of  Dates.  This  opinion  certainly  receives  much  countenance  when  we 
find  the  Garamante*  and  the  Garamantica  vallis  placed  on  the  same  line  with  the  Niger,  the  lake  of  Nigritia, 
and  the  other  leading  central  feature*.  1 still,  however,  think  it  probable  that  Ptolemy  might,  by  way  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  have  obtained  intelligence  respecting  a portion  at  least  of  these  vast  regions,  the  approach  to  which 
by  war  of  DoogoU  and  Sennaar  was  not  distracted  by  any  very  insurmountable  barriers.  Besides  the  agree- 
ment of  severu  name*,  as  Gana,  Tagana,  Panagra,  tne  general  picture  of  this  region  as  one  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  mountains,  agrees  much  better  with  the  interior  than  with  the  arid  tract  between  Atlas  and  the  desert. 
My  suspicion  therefore  is,  that  Ptolemy,  unacquainted  with  any  route  across  the  great  desert,  was  not  aware  of 
the  wide  interval  between  tbc  features  to  the  north  and  those  to  the  south  of  it,  and  linked  them  together  in 
hb  description  as  contiguous  and  connected.  As  his  knowledge  of  central  Africa  was  thus  obtained  only  in  a 
westerly  course  from  the  Nile,  it  was  not  likely  to  extend  beyond  the  eastern  part  of  the  vast  breadth  between 
the  Nile  and  the  ocean.  The  Mont  Mandrus,  hb  most  western  feature,  with  a great  nveT  flowing  from  it  into 
the  lake  of  Nlgntia,  may  perhaps  be  recognised  in  the  mighty  range  of  the  mountains  of  Mandara  and  the  river 
Shary  flowing  ftrom  them  Into  tne  lake  or  sea  of  the  Tchad.  About  this  quarter  I should  conceive  the  know, 
ledge  which  reached  Ptolemy  by  inland  channels  probably  terminated  ; and  the  Atlantic  coast,  known  to  exist 
by  the  voyages  of  Hanna,  Srylax,  and  Polvbiua,  was  united  to  these  objects  by  a merely  hypothetical  construc- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  coarse  of  the  Nige  *,  it  is  difficult  to  say  very  precisely  what  were  Ptolemy's  views,  and 
we  only  pen  rive  that  he  made  it  an  inland  river,  neither  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  nor  by  the  NUe  into  the 

UAi.  Respecting  this  great  central  region  of  ,1/rica,  however,  Ptolemy  had  obtained  some  notices  from  which 
he  might  have  estimated  its  magnitude.  Two  Roman  expeditions  had  been  reported  to  him,  one  made  by 
SrpUmias  Flacru*  from  Garama,  and  the  other  by  Julius  Matemus  from  the  coast  of  Cyrene.  The  former  in 
threr  and  the  latter  in  four  months,  had  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians.  Ptolemy  expresses 
himself  very  sceptical  os  to  the  possible  length  of  thb  march  ; nevertheless  he  lays  down  the  country  of 
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4gisymha  as  that  farthest  region  of  interior  Ethiopia  Into  which  these  commanders  had  penetrated. 
AjfUymha  we  suspect  to  be  Agadez  ; at  least  as  the  march  comprehends  no  rivers  or  lakes,  it  cannot  well  have 
reached  the  line  of  the  Niger.  Nevertheless  Ptolemy  places  it  considerably  to  the  south  of  Nigritia ; which  Is 
doubtless  in  favour  of  the  limited  extent  which  M.  Gossclin  allows  to  his  information.  But  we  may  observe 
that,  supposing  Ptolemy  to  have  formed,  in  the  manner  above  supposed,  his  idea  of  the  plain  of  the  Niger  as 
little  removed  to  the  south  of  Kezzan,  he  must,  in  protracting  marches  of  three  or  four  months  necessarily 
have  carried  the  line  much  farther  to  the  south. 

155.  In  regard  to  the  western  roasts  of  Africa , Ptolemy’s  delineation  is  not  very  luminous,  but  appears  on 
the  whole  to  favour  M.  (iosselin’s  views  respecting  the  extent  of  Hanno’s  voyage  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients.  He  does  indeed  present  two  rivers,  the  Daradus  and  the  Stachir,  flowing  on  a line  with  the  plain  of 
Nigritia  But  I have  no  idea  that  Ptolemv  could  have  any  precise  information  reaching  across  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  continent,  and  conceive,  as  already  hinted,  that  the  coast  and  the  interior  were  here  hypotheti- 
cally united.  As  Ptolemy  placed  the  plain  of  the  Niger  much  too  far  north,  he  might  make  these  rivers  on  a 
line  with  it,  without  identifying  them  with  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  His  position  of  the  Fortunate  Islands 
(Canaries)  opposite  to  their  mouths,  and  south  of  feme,  is  not  at  all  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which  carries  these 
last  features  deep  into  central  Africa 

154.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  Ptolemy  adds  to  the  line  described  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  a coast 
extending  from  the  promontory  of  Uhaptuui  to  that  of  Prasum.  At  this  point  the  coast,  hitherto  running 
south,  west,  changes  to  south-east  No  details  are  given  of  this  roast,  which  is  described  as  rough  and  difficult 
to  navigate.  We  can  neither,  with  M.  Gosselin,  limit  Praxam  to  Brava,  nor  with  Vincent  carry  it  so  far  as 
Mozambique.  There  is  no  part  of  the  coast  to  which  the  direction  assigned  to  it  tielong*,  except  from  yuiloa 
to  Cape  Delgado ; and  if  Hnaptum  be  at  or  near  Quiloa,  the  latter,  allowing  for  some  exaggeration  of  distance 
on  a coast  so  little  known,  will  be  the  promontory  lYaxurn.  Five  degrees  east  and  three  degrees  south  of  this 
promontory  is  the  island  of  Menuthias.  The  Menouthesias  of  the  Periplus  ap]>earcd  pretty  plainly  to  be  one 
of  the  smaller  islands  near  the  African  coast,  and  probably  Zanzibar ; but  none  of  these  could  be  the  Menuthias 
of  Ptolemy,  which  is  manifestly  Madagascar. 


BOOK  II. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

155.  Under  the  “geography  of  the  middle  ages M may  he  comprehended  that  of  the  Arabian 
or  Saracen  nations,  during  the  period  when  science  was  successfully  cultivated  among  them  ; 
and  the  geographical  ideas  prevalent  in  Europe,  during  that  long  darkness  which  preceded 
the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  commencement  of  maritime  discovery. 


Chap.  I. 

ARABIAN  GEOGRAPHY. 

156.  The  Arabs  were  for  some  time  the  most  learned  of  nations.  As  the  mantle  of  science 
dropped  from  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  fell  upon  this  wild  and  strange  rac/,  sprung 
from  the  hosom  of  bigotry  and  barbarism.  The  fanatic  hordes,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  false  prophet,  rushed  from  the  heart  of  Arabia,  at  first  owned  no  law  but  the  Koran  and 
the  sword.  When  they  hat!  conquered  half  the  world,  however,  and  founded  splendid  capitals 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Guadalquivir,  there  arose  a race  of  humane  and 
polished  princes,  who  studiously  sought  to  relumine  the  almost  extinguished  lamp  of  science. 
Almamoun  above  all,  in  the  ninth  century,  may  rank  among  the  most  distinguished  of  its 
patrons  who  liave  ever  filled  a throne. 

157.  Geography , among  the  Arabian  slates,  appears  to  have  been  studied  with  greater 
ardour  than  at  any  other  plnce  or  country,  except  at  Alexandria.  It  employed  the  pens  of 
several  of  their  most  eminent  writers ; Masudi  and  Ebn  Haukal  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies ; Abulfeda  and  Edrisi  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ; to  whom  may  lie  added  the  respect- 
able names  of  Ibn-al-Vardi,  Bakoui,  and  Scheabeddin.  Although  none  of  their  works  have 
become  at  all  familiar  to  the  European  reader,  yet  learned  men  have  translated  portions, 
which  not  only  convey  a general  idea  of  their  system,  but  have  enabled  geographers  to  deli- 
neate some  districts  of  the  globe  which  otherwise  would  have  long  remained  unknown. 

Sect.  I.  General  System . Fig.  1 1 . 

158.  The  mathematical  sciences,  and  above  all  astronomy,  were  among  the  most  favourite 
pursuits  of  the  court  of  Bagdad ; anti  the  ample  resources  which  they  afforded  were  applied 
with  considerable  care  to  the  improvement  of  geograph;.  In  838,  the  caliph  Almamom  en- 
deavoured, by  observations  of  latitude  marie  at  Kufa,  and  at  a point  in  the  desert  of  Pal- 
myra, to  measure  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  In  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  Malio- 
medan  arms,  numerous  observations  are  recorded  which,  though  not  always  rigorously  correct, 
appear  at  least  to  have  been  real,  and  not  merely  calculated  out  of  itineraries,  like  those  of  the 
Alexandrian  geographers.  The  tables  of  Abulfeda,  of  Ulug  Beg,  and  of  Nazir  Eddin, 
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/V>  1 J.  Mat  ur  tue  World  taken  from  an  Arabian  Manuscript  of  Al  Edrisi,  in  the 

Bodleian  Library. 
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edited  bv  Graeviua,  and  republished  by  Hudson,  atlbrd  materials  that  arc  still  useful  for  the 
ton**  ruction  uf  the  maps  of  interior  Asia. 

1.59.  .1 /any  countries , hitherto  unknown  and  barbarous,  were  explored,  and  in  some  decree 
riiiliwd,  by  the  Moslem  arms.  Those  on  the  Ox  US  and  the  Jaxnrtes  the  Asiatic  Scythia  of 
the  ancients,  and  occupied  then  only  by  Nomadic  hordes,  were  covered  by  them  with  great 
and  nourishing  cities.  Among  these,  Sutnnrcand  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  an  empire 
that  eitemied  over  Iialf  of  Asia,  At  the  op|>osite  extremity,  Mauritania,  which  had  been 
rrganied  by  tins  Romans  as  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  social  existence,  became  a Nourishing 
kingibmi,  and  poeeeeeed  in  Fea  an  eminent  school  of  learning.  Even  l»eyond  the  limits  of 
the  Mahomcdan  world,  missions  were  sent  to  explore  the  remotest  limits  of  the  east  and 
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west.  One  interesting  result  of  these  has  been  communicated  in  the  relation  of  two  Maho- 
medan  travellers,  Wahad  and  Abuzaid,  who  in  the  ninth  century  penetrated  into  China;  and 
gave  a description  of  that  country ; which,  though  only  recently  known  to  us  by  the  transla- 
tion of  Renaudot,  must  have  been  the  earliest  ever  communicated  to  the  nations  of  the  west. 
From  Lisbon,  also,  the  brothers  Almagrurim  sailed,  endeavouring  Vo  anticipate  the  disco- 
veries of  Columbus,  by  exploring  unknown  countries  beyond  **  the  sea  of  darkness. M 
For  ten  or  eleven  days  they  steered  westward ; but  seeing  a storm  approaching,  the  light  faint, 
and  the  sea  tempestuous,  they  dreaded  having  come  to  the  dark  boundaries  of  the  earth. 
They  turned  therefore  south,  sailed  twelve  days  in  that  direction,  and  came  to  an  island, 
which  they  called  Ganam,  or  the  island  of  birds ; but  the  flesh  of  these  birds  w*as  too  bitter 
to  be  eaten.  They  sailed  on  twelve  days  farther,  and  came  to  another  island,  the  king  of 
which  assured  them  that  their  pursuit  was  vain  : that  his  father  had  sent  an  expedition  for  the 
same  purpose  ; but  that,  alter  a month's  sail,  the  light  had  wholly  failed,  and  they  had  been 
obliged  to  return.  The  adventurers  therefore,  made  their  way  back  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  they  reached  in  three  days.  The  bearings  stated  seem  to  point  out  Madeira  and  the 
Canaries  as  the  two  islands  visited  in  tliis  expedition. 

160.  In  regard  to  the  general  outline  of  the  earth,  the  Arabs  seem  to  have  closely  adhered 
to  ancient  theories.  They  revived  the  early  impression  of  an  ocean,  which,  like  a zone, 
encompassed  the  whole  earth.  This,  according  to  a natural  feeling,  was  characterised  as  the 
44  Sea  of  Darkness,”  an  appellation  most  usually  given  to  the  Atlantic;  but  the  northern  sea 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  inspiring  still  more  mysterious  and  gloomy  ideas,  is  called  the  44  Sea  of 
pitchy  Darkness.”  Edirisi  1ms  even  imaged  the  land  as  floating  in  the  sea,  and  only  pan 
appearing  above,  like  an  egg  in  a basin  of  water.  At  the  same  time  he  divides  it  into  seven 
seas,  fancifully  appropriated  to  the  seven  climates  into  which  the  earth  was  divided.  Accord- 
ing to  these  climates,  he  describes  the  earth  beginning  at  the  western  and  proceeding  to  the 
eastern  extremity;  an  ill-judged  arrangement,  which,  by  a mechanical  section,  separates  por- 
tions  of  territory  the  most  intimately  connected.  The  knowledge  of  the  Arabs  was  subjected 
to  another  and  a voluntary  limitation.  They  studiously  desisted  from  all  enquiry  respecting 
those  blinded  nations,  whose  minds  had  never  been  illumined  by  the  light  of  the  Koran. 
Ibn  Haukal  even  makes  it  a subject  of  glory,  that  he  had  found  nothing  worthy  of  remark 
among  nations  who  could  not  be  viewed  without  horror  by  men  who  had  any  innate  princi- 
ples of  virtue,  wisdom,  or  religion.  These  views  of  the  subject  greatly  restricted  their  means 
of  knowledge  in  respect  to  Europe,  and  rendered  it  of  little  value,  unless  with  regard  to 
those  two  continents,  which  their  arms  had  rendered  to  a great  extent  Mahomedan. 

Sect.  II.  Asia. 

161.  The  Asia  of  the  Arabs  comprised  a wider  range  than  had  belonged  to  that  continent 
under  any  former  system.  China  is  distinctly  marked,  partly  under  the  appellation  of  Seen, 
and  partly  under  that  of  Cathay ; the  former  term  appearing  to  comprehend  India  beyond 
the  Ganges.  Lamerv,  productive  in  camphor,  gold,  ivory,  and  dying-woods,  appears  by 
these  products  to  be  Sumatra,  and  mention  is  even  made  of  A1  Djavah.  The  countries  on 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  having  become  the  seat  of  an  extended  Moslem  empire,  of  which 
Samarcand  was  the  capital,  Tartary  both  eastern  and  w estern  was,  for  the  first  time,  delineated 
with  tolerable  accuracy  ; many  of  the  leading  positions,  in  tliis  hitherto  inaccessible  part  of 
the  continent,  were  even  fixed  by  astronomical  observation ; and  some  positive  though  faint 
and  indistinct  notice  appears  to  have  l>een  received  respecting  the  {>eople  situated  along  the 
shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Unfortunately  the  main  objects  of  curiosity  and  enquiry  were 
Gog  and  Magog.  The  authentic  application  of  these  names  has  been  observed  under  the 
Hebrew  system  as  belonging  to  a devastating  race  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian. Oriental  fancy  had  transformed  them  into  two  enormous  giants,  who  had  erected  au 
impregnable  castle  on  the  borders  of  Scythia.  The  efforts  made  by  the  court  of  Bagdad  in 
pursuit  of  this  chimera  were  very  extraordinary.  The  first  expedition  was  undertaken  with 
the  hope  of  finding  it  somew'here  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  ; but  as  their  conquests  soon 
embraced  the  whole  of  that  region,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  this  tremendous  castle,  the 
more  southern  country  of  Bokhara  was  the  next  object  of  search.  When  that  also  had  been 
surveyed  in  vain,  the  court  was  involved  in  much  perplexity,  and  scarcely  knew  to  what  ulte- 
rior region  their  view  was  to  be  directed.  At  length  one  of  the  caliphs  despatched  a mission, 
with  strict  injunctions  on  no  account  to  return  without  having  discovered  the  castle  of  Gog. 
The  envoys,  according  to  Edrisi’s  report,  proceeded  first  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
then  through  a vast  exteut  of  desert,  probably  the  country  of  the  Kirghises,  when  they  arrived 
at  a stupendous  range  of  mountains,  which  must  have  been  the  Altai.  Here  they  did 
actually  find  or  pretend  to  find  something  which  they  concluded  to  be  the  castle  of  Gog  and 
Magog.  Perhaps  they  reached  some  of  those  ancient  monuments  which  have  been  found 
along  this  range,  and  gladly  embraced  this  pretext  to  rid  themselves  of  so  troublesome  a 
commission.  The  picture  they  drew  of  it  was  certainly  very  highly  coloured,  according  to 
Oriental  taste.  The  walls  were  of  iron  cemented  with  brass,  and  a gate  fifty  cubits  liigh  was 
secured  by  bolts  and  bars  of  enormous  magnitude.  The  minds  of  the  Arabs  were  thus  set  at 
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rest,  and  in  all  the  future  delineations  of  Asia  this  mighty  castle  was  seen  towering  at  its 
farthest  extremity. 

Sect.  III.  Africa . 

162.  In  regard  to  Africa^  the  unde-extended  settlements  of  the  Arabs  afforded  them  new 
sources  of  information.  The  Mediterranean  coast,  indeed,  as  far  as  Numidin,  had  been  fully 
explored  by  the  ancients,  and  had  even  formed  a more  intimate  part  of  their  political  system 
than  it  has  done  of  that  of  the  modems.  By  the  Arabs,  however,  who  had  established  here 
a succession  of  kingdoms  it  was  described  in  greater  detail  than  ever;  and  as  the  most 
western  of  these  kingdoms  was  the  flourishing  one  of  Morocco,  tills  region,  comprising  the 
nearly  unknown  tracts  of  ancient  Mauritania,  formed  an  almost  entirely  new  acquisition  to 
knowledge.  But  their  grandest  achievement  consisted  in  forming  a road  across  the  Great 
Desert,  and  in  colonising  a considerable  part  of  the  central  regions  of  Africa.  They  here 
founded  a series  of  powerful  kingdoms : Ghana,  the  modem  Kano;  Tocrur,  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  Sackatoo  ; Kuku  and  Kauga,  which  recent  travellers  have  found  in  and  near  tlie 
modem  region  called  Bomon.  They  described  those  countries  as  situated  on  the  Nile  of 
the  Negroes,  which,  contrary  to  ancient  opinions,  they  represented  as  rising  indeed  from  the 
same  fountain  with  the  Nile  ; but  as  flowing  westward  across  all  Africa,  and  falling  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean  or  sea  of  darkness.  At  its  mouth  they  placed  the  island  of  Ulil,  whence  salt 
was  conveyed  to  nl.1  the  Negro  territories,  which  were  entirely  destitute  of  that  necessary  of 
life.  Tliis  view  of  the  subject,  though  erroneous  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers  within  the  region  with  which  they  were  alone  intimately  acquainted  ; but  we  reserve 
this  discussion  for  a separate  chapter,  when  we  propose  to  give  a succinct  view  of  tlie  suc- 
cessive theories  respecting  this  great  African  river.  We  shall  at  present  only  observe,  that, 
as  Tocrur  is  described  to  be  only  eighteen  days'  journey  from  tlie  ocean,  it  is  plain  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Arabs  did  not  extend  to  Tombuctoo;  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
Senegal  or  Gambia,  or  the  countries  upon  these  rivers ; and  that  the  ocean  into  which  they 
represented  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  as  foiling  was  either  a hypothetical  feature  altogether, 
or  was  at  least  hypothetically  connected  with  all  that  they  knew  of  tlie  eastern  tracts  of 
interior  Africa. 


Chap.  II. 

KUROPXA*  GEOGRAPHY  DURING  THE  DARK  AGES. 

163.  Even  the  imperfect  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancient  geographers  became  involved  in 
the  general  progress  ol  that  intellectual  darkness  which  ensued  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Europe,  overwhelmed  with  a deluge  of  barbarism,  no  longer  cultivated  art  or 
science  ; and  the  rude  states  into  wliich  it  was  divided  had  only  a vague  idea  of  each  other’s 
situation.  The  advance  of  this  darkness  may  be  observed  in  an  anonymous  work,  published 
at  Ravenna  in  the  eighth  century.  The  writer  presents  only  confused  fragments  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  The  coast  of  India,  indeed,  the  mercantile  route 
to  which  appear*  to  have  been  kept  open,  is  still  delineated  with  some  degree  of  correctness. 
But  the  whole  interior  of  Asia,  from  China  to  Bactriano,  is  included  under  the  name  of 
**  Srric  India  the  Caspian  re- appears  as  a gulf  of  the  Northern  Ocean  ; in  short,  all  these 
distant  region*  are  dewed,  in  the  manner  natural  to  ignorance,  as  a dim  and  indefinite  ex- 
panse, tlie  feature*  of  which  were  all  confusedly  blended  with  each  other. 

164.  The  monasteries  during  the  dark  ages  afforded  an  asylum  for  all  that  remained  of 
ancient  knowledge  ; in  them  the  manuscripts  of  many  of  tlie  classic  writers  were  still  pre- 
served, though  little  consulted.  Die  reading  aloud  of  histories,  and  descriptions  of  neigh- 
bouring, and  even  of  distant  countries,  formed  a mode  of  beguiling  the  tedious  hours  ; but 
these  being  recorded  under  the  title  of  “ Wonders  of  the  World,”  and  crowded  with  tlie 
most  extravagant  fables,  served  rather  for  tlie  amusement  of  the  fire-side,  than  for  any  real 
instruction. 

IGA.  The  missions  undertaken  for  the  conversion  <f  the  northern  pagans  were  the  principal 
channel  by  which  any  geographical  knowledge  was  conveyed.  The  missionaries  did  not, 
at  tbi*  time,  attempt  to  pass  the  limits  of  Europe  ; but  directed  their  efforts  towards  the  con- 
version of  the  Slavonic  tribes,  who  occupied  Poland,  Prussia  and  Livonia.  Other  appears 
even  to  have  penetrated  through  the  interior  of  Russia  to  the  White  Sea;  he  undertook  also 
an  extensive  voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Norway.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Wilfrid,  named  by 
the  pope  the  apoatlc  of  the  Germans,  appears  to  have  been  the  person  who  transmitted  the 
most  full  detail*  relative  to  the  Slavonic  tribes.  St.  Otto,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  Anscaire, 
a monk  of  Corbie,  penetrated  to  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  ; but  the  details 
of  their  misaion  have  not  been  preserved.  Although,  however,  the  monks  thus  did  some- 
thing to  illustrate  the  geography  of  Europe,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  lnlxnircd. 
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in  many  instances,  under  the  grossest  ignorance  ; some  of  them  knew  not  even  the  capital  of 
their  own  country,  or  the  cities  nearest  to  their  own. 

166.  The  great  monarch s made  some  efforts  to  rescue  the  age  from  this  state  of  profound 
ignorance.  The  two  illustrious  monarchs,  Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  endeavours  to  promote  geography  : the  former  constructed  a silver  table  of 
large  dimensions,  on  which  was  delineated  the  whole  world  so  far  as  knowrn  to  him ; unfor- 
tunately the  materials  were  too  costly,  and  the  silver  world  was  soon  melted  down  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  one  of  its  kingdoms.  Alfred  produced  a more  valuable  monument  in  a 
description  of  the  north  of  Europe,  from  tne  best  materials  which  could  be  then  collected, 
and  which  forms  still  the  best  record  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  that  age.  Under  the 
direction  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  drawn  up  that  important  document  called  Dooms- 
day Rook,  in  which  the  population,  the  culture,  and  the  taxes  paid  by  each  district,  are 
exhibited  in  the  greatest  detail.  A similar  survey  of  Denmark  was  made  in  the  tlarteenth 
century,  by  its  sovereign  Wuldemar  II.;  and  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  the  einperor  Charles  IV. 

1C7.  The  Danes  atid  Norwegians,  the  Northmen  as  they  were  called,  while  under  their 
mighty  sea-kings  they  spread  desolation  over  the  maritime  districts  of  Europe,  necessarily 
acquired  a very  extensive  knowledge  of  its  seas  and  coasts.  Such  knowledge,  though 
nowhere  formed  into  any  regular  system,  may  be  traced  in  the  sagas,  or  metrical  histories,  in 
which  they  celebrate  the  gallant  exploits  of  their  countrymen.  They  were,  of  course,  familiar 
with  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic.  They  knew  by  conquest  Orkney,  Shetland, 
the  Hebrides,  and  the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  Their  fleets  reached  even  the  shores  of  Italy 
und  Sicily.  Towards  the  north,  they  established  colonies  in  Iceland  and  Greenland.  But 
the  most  important  discovery  of  the  Northmen  w*as,  undoubtedly,  America,  if  their  claim  to 
the  merit  of  that  discovery'  shall  be  admitted  to  be  mode  good.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century',  Thorwold  and  Leif,  two  natives  of  Iceland,  having  sailed  for  to  the  south- 
west, came  to  a country  which  appeared  to  them,  doubtless  by  comparison,  to  be  mild  and 
agreeable ; the  natives  were  of  dwarfish  stature,  and  maintained  with  them  sometimes  a 
hostile,  but  oftener  a friendly  intercourse.  Finding  that  the  rivers  abounded  with  fish,  and 
that  the  finest  furs  could  be  procured,  they  and  their  countrymen  repeated  their  visits  ; and, 
in  1211,  Bishop  Eric  is  said  to  have  repaired  thither  with  the  view  of  converting  the  natives. 
The  name  given  to  the  region  is  Vinlund,  from  the  vines  growing  in  it ; a feature  which  cer- 
tainly occurs  to  us  as  very  foreign  to  this  port  of  the  world  ; but,  in  fact,  wild  vines  are  found 
grow  ing  in  all  the  most  northerly  districts  of  America.  After  the  most  careful  examination 
of  tins  subject,  I have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  late  work  on  American  discoveries,  that 
America  could  not  have  been  reached  by  the  Icelandic  adventurers,  and  that  Yinland  must 
have  been  merely  a southerly  district  of  Greenland. 


Chat.  III. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  KNOWLEDGE  DERIVED  FROM  TIIK  CRUSADES. 

168.  The  crusades  formed  a series  of  events  which  roused  the  European  mind  from  its 
local  und  limited  range,  and  directed  its  ken  into  the  regions  of  another  continent.  The 
high-wrought  enthusiasm  which  impelled  Europe  to  pour  itself,  as  it  were,  in  one  mass  on 
the  eastern  world,  however  blind  might  have  been  the  zeal  which  inspired  it,  was,  on  the 
whole,  highly  lieneficial ; it  drove  back  the  tide  of  Saracen  and  Turkish  conquest,  which 
might  have  swallowed  up  the  whole  West,  and  involved  it  in  the  same  gloom  of  barbarism 
and  superstition  that  pervaded  the  East.  Above  all,  the  crusades  hail  a powerful  influence 
in  dispelling  the  mental  darkness  in  which  the  western  regions  were  involved,  and  in  pre- 
paring that  light  of  science  and  intelligence  which  was  so  soon  to  dawn  upon  them.  The 
attention  of  Europe  was  thus  directed  to  these  interesting  and  memorable  regions,  known 
hitherto  only  by  the  meagre  report  of  some  occasional  pilgrims.  Not  only  the  Holy  Land, 
with  the  kingdoms  of  Jerusalem  and  Edessa,  founded  by  the  victorious  crusaders,  but  the 
extensive  domains  belonging  to  the  Saracen  and  Turkish  empires,  became  objects  of  enquiry  ; 
search  was  now  mode  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and  perhaps  some  lights 
were  derived  even  from  the  Arabian  writers.  Sanudo  compiled  a map  of  the  world,  annexed 
to  Bongar*t  M Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,”  {Jig.  12.)  in  which  the  ideas  formed  out  of  the 
crusading  expeditions  are  fully  exemplified  : Jerusalem  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  world, 
as  the  point  to  which  every  other  object  is  to  be  referred ; the  earth  is  mode  a circle  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  the  shores  of  which  are  represented  as  everywhere  nearly  equidistant 
from  that  spiritual  capital,  the  site  of  which  is,  indeed,  remarkable  for  its  relation  to  the 
three  continents,  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa.  Persia  stands  Jn  its  proper  place ; but  India, 
under  the  modifications  of  Greater  and  Lesser,  is  confusedly  repeated  at  different  points,  w hile 
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12.  Sandoo'i  Map  or  tii*  Wom.u. 
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the  river  Indt»  is  mentioned  in  the  text  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Asia.  To  the  north,  the 
castle  of  Gog  and  Magog,  an  Arabian  feature,  crowns  a vast  range  of  mountains,  witmn 
which  it  is  said  that  the  Tartars  had  been  imprisoned  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Cas- 
pian appears,  with  the  bordering  countries  of  Georgia,  Ilyrcania,  and  Albania;  but  these 
features  stand  nearly  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  habitable  earth.  Africa  has  a sea  to 
the  south,  stated,  however,  to  be  inaccessible,  on  account  of  die  intensity  of  the  heat.  The 
European  countries  stand  in  their  due  place,  not  even  excepting  Russia  and  Scandinavia  ; 
though  some  oversights  arc  observable  in  the  manner  in  which  the  two  ore  connected  to- 
gether. 


Chap.  IV. 

TA RT.\ It  GEOGRAPHY. 

IC,9.  The  revolutions  of  the  north  of  Asia  next  attracted  the  eyes  of  Europeans  to  the  dis- 
tant quarters  of  the  world.  The  rooming  tenants  of  those  boundless  wilds,  known  under  the 
ancient  name  of  .Scythia,  and  the  modern  one  of  Tartary,  have  at  various  periods  conquered 
ami  tU-^oLaied  the  civilised  world  of  Asia,  'flic  offspring  of  Tartar  chiefs  sat  for  many  cen- 
turies on  the  throne*  of  Pekin,  of  Delhi,  of  Ispahan,  and  of  Constantinople  : but,  of  the 
Tartar  ruler*,  none  ever  raised  so  terrible  a name,  or  established  so  wide  an  empire,  as  Gengis 
t f Zingi*  ; originally  an  individual  chief  of  the  Monguls,  be  attained  the  general  sway  over 
1 h.it  warlike  race,  and  led  than  as  conquerors  from  empire  to  empire.  His  first  and  most  signal 
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exploit  was  the  conquest  of  China  ; having  thence  crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia,  he  died 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  His  successors  pressed  on  eastward,  overran  Russia,  and 
penetrated  through  Poland  into  Hungary  and  Silesia ; their  approach,  their  rapid  move- 
ments, and  the  exaggerated  reports  of  their  ravages,  struck  the  nations  of  Europe  with  inex- 
pressible terror ; this  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  geography,  which 
was  such  that  none  knew  when  they  might  arrive,  or  where  they  might  be  encountered.  The 
Danes  were  thus  deterred  one  season  even  from  going  to  the  herring  fishery,  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland.  The  Tartars  defeated  and  killed  the  Duke  of  Silesia  ; but  a general  muster  of 
the  German  chivalry  being  made  to  oppose  them,  they  retreated  into  the  interior  of  Poland, 
and  even  farther  to  the  east,  leaving  only  a numerous  vanguard ; but  it  was  suspected  that 
they  were  only  mustering  their  strength,  again  to  invade  Europe,  in  more  dreadful  and 
destructive  array. 

1 70.  Embassy , at  this  crisis,  was  deemed  the  expedient  most  likely  to  appease  the  fury  of 
these  dreaded  invaders.  According  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  the  pope  appeared  the  most 
respectable  character,  in  whose  name  a mission  could  be  undertaken,  and  monks  the  most 
fitting  ambassadors.  The  choice  was  injudicious : these  envoys,  ignorant  of  the  political 
relations  of  countries,  of  the  usages  of  society,  and  the  mode  of  treating  with  mankind,  ob- 
tained no  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  fierce  conquerors  of  Asia.  They  returned  without 
fulfilling  any  object  of  their  mission  j and  if  Europe  was  not  again  exposed  to  this  barbarous 
inundation,  it  owed  its  safety  only  to  the  division  of  the  immense  empire  of  Kaptchak,  and 
the  dissensions  among  its  princes.  These  ambassadors,  however,  traversed  a large  portion 
of  the  continent,  before  unknown  to  Europeans.  One  mission,  indeed,  under  Ascelin,  which 
met  the  Monguls  on  the  frontier  of  Persia,  does  not  communicate  any  geographical  infurm- 
ation  ; but  the  journey  of  Carpini,  and  after  him  of  Rubruquis,  (Jig.  13.)  led  them  through 

Fig.  13.  Mar  or  the  Jouknev  or  Uubeuquis. 


the  north  of  Russia,  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  and  thence  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  immense  plains  of  interior  Asia,  where  they  found  the  great  Tartar  capital 
of  Karakorum,  the  chief  seat  of  the  posterity  of  Zingis.  Here  the  masters  of  the  world, 
while  embassies  and  presents  were  waiting  them  from  all  the  courts  of  southern  Asia, 
were  living  in  the  rudest  Scythian  fashion,  feeding  scantily  on  horse-flesh  and  mares’  milk, 
roving  about  in  tents,  destitute  of  arts,  and  occupied  only  with  war  and  plunder.  The 
Tartars,  however,  treated  with  a proud  disdain  all  other  nations,  over  whom  they  held  them- 
selves as  commissioned  by  heaven  to  rule,  while  they  paid  the  most  abject  submission  to  their 
own  Klian,  revering  him  as  the  appointed  representative  of  deity  on  earth. 

171.  Karakorum  was  found  scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of  city,  being  little  larger  than  one  of  the  suburb* 
of  Paris,  and  its  most  sumptuous  edifices  scarcely  suitable  to  a European  country  town.  The  situation  of  thia 
capital  of  so  great  an  empire  has  been  a subject  of  some  controversy.  D’Anville  places  it  at  a point  to 
the  north  of  China,  near  the  eastern  limit  of  the  great  desert  of  Shaxno  or  Cobl,  while  Fischer  fixes  it  on  the 
Orchon,  one  of  the  rivers  which  unite  in  forming  the  Sclingha.  I have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show 
( Discoveries  in  Asia,  I.)  that  both  these  positions  must  be  about  a thousand  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  real 
site.  It  is  true  that  upwards  of  four  months  was  occupied  in  passing  from  the  western  frontier  of  Russia  to 
this  capital ; and  the  missionaries  complain  of  the  grievous  rapidity  with  which  they  were  conveyed.  They 
estimate  the  daily  rate  as  equal  to  the  distance  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  or  about  seventy  miles ; and  this  time 
and  route  would  doubtless  be  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent  But  when, 
ever  they  give  us  the  time  actually  employed  in  travelling  between  known  points,  a rate  is  found  which  does 
not  even  approach  to  the  above.  Two  months  are  spent  by  Carpini  in  travelling  from  the  Dnieper  to  the 
V olga,  and  by  Rubruquis  from  the  Danube  to  the  Don  •*  riding  post  a#  the  Tartars  do yet  neither  of  these 
spaces  exceeds  in  direct  distance  six  hundred  miles.  Then  from  the  Volga  to  the  Ural,  which  may  be  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  we  have  twelve  days  j while  the  journey  from  the  Ural  to  the  inland  sea  of  Bnlka-h, 
or  Palcati,  occupied  above  forty-three  days.  Thus  down  to  that  point  it  required  four  months  to  travel 
not  quite  eighteen  hundred  miles.  From  the  Balkosh  to  Karakorum,  the  journey  was  performed  in  three 
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weeks.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  they  could  In  that  time  have  travelled  fifteen  hundred  miles,  the  space 
which  would  be  nccctaarjr  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  Karakorum  cither  of  D'Anville  or  of  Fischer  t They 
could  not  have  passed  the  great  table  plain  of  Soongaria,  compared  by  the  Oriental  histories  to  a great  sea  of 
verdure,  and  consequently  of  all  others  the  best  fitted  to  form  the  central  encampment  of  this  great  pastoral 
and  military  empire.  All  the  geographical  indications  given  by  KubruquU  agree  with  this  position;  and 
disagree  wholly  with  the  other  two.  He  says  all  the  rivers  observed  by  him  flowed  to  the  westward,  which  is 
true  as  fkr  a*  Sonn*.»ria,  but  directly  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  the  other  positions,  both  of  which  are  even 
placed  upon  rivers  that  flow  to  the  eastward.  China  is  said  to  lie  to  the  south-east,  as  it  does  from  Soongaria ; 
but  from  the  two  other  positions  it  would  be  directly  south.  The  Kirghises  are  said  to  lie  to  the  north,  and 
the  Baschkirs  to  the  west ; but  these,  according  to  the  ordinary  site,  would  have  been  at  a distance  quite 
iRunenae,  and  could  have  had  no  relations  with  Karakorum.  The  hypothesis  which  places  that  city  in 
Mongolia  is  founded  upon  the  latter  haring  been  the  original  seat  of  Zingi*  : but  Rubruquis  expressly  states, 
that  this  arrangement  had  now  ceased,  and  that  Tartaria  was  *'  the  chief  and  royal  city.”  Such  a change  was, 
indeed,  almost  necessary  to  an  empire  which  was  to  embrace  at  once  the  East  and  the  West;  to  hold  China 
iu  one  hand,  and  Russia  in  the  other. 


Chat.  V. 

VENETIAN  GEOGRAPHY. 

1 72.  The  republics  of  Italy,  and  above  all  that  of  Venice,  were  the  states  in  which  the  spirit 
*»f  commerce  and  enquiry,  lifter  being  long  dormant,  revived  with  the  most  brilliant  lustre. 
The  commerce  which  they  carried  on  was  one  which  connected  them  with  the  most  distant 
regions : they  traded  in  the  jewels,  the  spices,  and  the  fine  cloths  of  India,  a country 
situated  at  a distance  really  vast,  and  which  then  appeared  almost  immeasurable.  It  was  not 
by  Venetian*,  however,  or  by  any  Europeans,  that  the  vast  intervening  space  was  traversed. 
They  found  the  Indian  commodities  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Black  Sea,  to 
w hich  they  were  brought  by  the  Arabs  up  the  Red  Sea,  or  by  the  interior  caravans  across  central 
Asia.  It  was  impossible,  however, that  they  could  see  these  precious  and  profitable  commo- 
dities continuing  to  enter  their  ports,  without  feeling  some  curiosity  as  to  the  splendid  and 
beautiful  regions  whence  they  came ; and,  in  that  age  of  enterprise,  it  was  likely  that  some 
w ould  be  impelled  to  brave  even  the  obstacles  presented  by  this  vast  unknown  space,  occupied 
bv  people  of  a hostile  and  bigoted  faith.  The  Abb£  Zurla  has  collected  notices  of  a con- 
siderable number  who,  actuated  by  this  spirit  of  discovery,  penetrated  to  a considerable  depth 
iuto  the  interior  of  Asia.  But  the  fame  of  all  these  is  eclipsed  by  one,  whose  travels  extended  far 
hevond  the  rest,  and  w ho  has  always  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  discoverers  of  any  age. 

1 73.  Marco  Polo  was  a noble  Venetian,  whose  family,  like  many  others  of  the  same  rank, 
was  engaged  in  ex  tensive  commerce.  His  uncles,  Mafleo  and  Nicolo,  had  visited  Tartary,  and 
afterwards  China,  though  without  leaving  any  narrative  of  their  observations.  The  pope, 
however,  being  apprised  of  their  discoveries,  sent  out  an  ecclesiastical  mission,  accompanied 
by  the  young  Marco  Polo,  then  only  nineteen.  They  spent  twenty-four  years  in  traversing 
the  most  remote  regions  of  Asia.  'Hie  result  of  their  religious  mission  is  not  stated  ; but  they 
returned  laden  with  precious  jewels,  with  which  they  dazzled  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen, 
bv  whom  they  wore  not  at  first  recognised.  Marco  being  afterwards  made  prisoner  by  the 
Genoese,  waa  persuaded  to  amuse  the  hours  of  confinement  by  dictating  a narrative  of 
his  travels,  which  was  read  with  avidity,  and  soon  translated  into  all  the  European  languages. 
He  has  suffered,  like  many  other  eminent  travellers,  under  those  injurious  suspicions  which 
arise  in  the  minds  of  persons  unwilling  to  believe  any  event  or  object  which  goes  beyond  the 
sphere  of  their  ordinary  experience.  His  name  even  furnished  the  nickname  given  to 
a personage  introduced  into  the  comedies  of  the  age,  to  recite  every  species  of  extravagant  fable. 
Hut  modem  information  has  verified  in  all  its  most  essential  points  the  narrative  of  Marco  Polo, 
leaving  only  a slight  tincture  of  that  credulity  which  was  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  is 
confined  to  w hat  was  told  him  by  others  of  countries  which  he  did  not  himself  visit.  He 
appear*  to  have  first  proceeded  along  the  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  then  the  seat  of 
a nourishing  Turkish  dynasty.  He  passed  through  Armenia,  along  the  lofty  ridges  of  Ararat, 
and  descending  the  Euphrates  through  CurdLstan  came  to  Bagdad,  no  longer  the  capital  of 
the  caliphate,  but  atill  a flourishing  and  civilised  city  under  its  Tartar  conquerors.  He  visited 
the  great  commercial  capital  of  Onnuz,  and  thence  proceeded  eastward  through  the  southern 
jmrt  of  Pernia  by  Kerman  and  Kubbees,  across  the  great  salt  desert.  At  length  he  reached 
Halkh,  which,  though  still  a considerable  emporium  of  central  Asia,  presented  only  in 
its  ruined  temples  and  spacious  squares  the  vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  Then  passing 
along  the  border*  of  Cash  mire  and  the  mountain  tract  of  Balashan  (Budakslian\  celebrated 
ft»r  its  mines  of  rubies,  he  ascended  to  the  elevated  plain  of  Pamcre,  forming  the  summit  of 
that  cross  branch  of  the  Hemalleh,  called  the  Bcloor.  On  this,  which  appeared  to  him  the 
highest  ground  in  the  world,  he  felt  that  difficulty  in  respiration,  and  in  producing  combustion, 
which  i*  peculiar  to  the  most  elevated  mountain  sites.  He  afterwards  reached  the  large 
Tartar  cities  of  Yarkund  anil  (’ash gar,  and  entered  on  that  great  eastern  table  land  which, 
la-fore  and  since,  ha*  formed  the  Terra  Incognita  of  Asia.  He  then  entered  Northern  China, 
winch  he  call*  Cathay,  and  visited  it*  capital  Cainbalu,  his  description  of  which  strikingly 
roincidf  w ith  that  of  the  modern  Pekin.  He  afterwards  visited  Mangi  or  Southern  China, 
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ami  fou tnl  in  its  capital,  Quinsai,  a scene  eclipsing  all  that  he  hail  beheld  either  in  Europe  or 
in  the  East.  It  is  described  as  a most  immense,  and,  from  its  splendour  and  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  almost  a magic  city.  In  fact  Hangtchoofoo,  which  corresponds,  with  Quinsai, 
though  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  China,  is  still  a very  large  city,  very  charmingly 
situated.  From  China,  Marco  Polo  passed  through  the  Indian  Archipelago,  hearing  only  of 
Great  Java,  but  visiting  Sumatra,  which  he  calls  Little  Java.  He  touched  at  the  coasts  both 
of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  and  learned  many  particulars  respecting  India  and  its  people, 
which  have  since  been  confirmed  by  modem  observation.  He  returned  by  the  Red  Sea  to 
Europe. 

174.  A map  <>f  the  world  on  a large  scale , (Jig-  14.)  by  Fra  Mauro , which  is  preserved  at 
Venice,  and  of  which  a highly  finished  copy  exists  in  the  British  Museum,  exhibits  a view  of 
the  geographical  ideas  formed  by  the  Venetians,  founded  upon  the  information  derived  from 
their  Asiatic  travellers,  and  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America. 

Fig-  14.  Map  of  the  World  by  Fra  Mauro. 
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BOOK  III. 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

175.  Orography  uy&  new  to  assume  a veto  aspect , and  worlds  before  unknown  were  to  be 
Comprehended  within  her  domain.  Although  the  Italian  states  produced,  almost  exclusively, 
eminent  astronomers,  skilful  pilots  and  hardy  navigators  their  attention  was  nearly  engrossed 
by  land  conveyance,  and  the  navigation  of  the  interior  sens  of  Europe : they  did  not  origin- 
ate, or  even  attempt  to  follow,  out  any  trains  of  oceanic  discover)'.  The  rulers  of  the 
exterior  coasts  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  carried  off  all  the  prizes  in 
this  new  and  brilliant  career.  Between  1492  and  1498,  the  American  continent,  and  the 
pannage  to  India  by  the  ('ape,  were  discovered  by  Gama,  and  Columbus:  the  face  of  the 
world  was  changed  ; and  all  the  daring  and  enterprising  spirits  of  the  age  embarked  in  this 
carver  of  discovery,  conquest,  and  commerce. 


Chap.  I. 

DISCOVERY  OP  AMERICA  AND  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

1 76.  The  progress  of  discovery  over  the  globe,  when  the  first  steps  had  been  taken,  was 
astonishingly  rapid ; no  cost,  no  peril,  deterred  even  private  adventurers  from  equipping 
fleets,  crossing  the  oceans,  and  facing  the  rage  of  savage  nations  in  the  remotest  extremities  - 
of  the  earth.  Columbus  had  not  yet  seen  the  American  continent,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  whets  Cal»ot,  of  Venetian  descent,  but  sailing  under  English  auspices,  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  coasted  along  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States,  probably  as  far 
as  Virginia.  In  the  next  two  or  three  years,  the  Cortereals,  a daring  family  of  Portuguese 
navigators,  began  the  long  and  vain  search  of  a passage  round  the  north  of  America : they 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  entered  the  spacious  inlet  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  which 
they  seem  to  have  mistaken  for  the  sea  between  Africa  and  America j but  two  of  them  un- 
happily perished.  In  1501,  Cabral,  destined  for  India,  struck  unexpectedly  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  which  he  claimed  for  Portugal.  Amerigo  Vespucci  had  sailed  along  a great  part 
of  Terra  Finns  and  Guyana,  and  he  now  made  two  extensive  voyages  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil ; services  which  obtained  for  him  the  high  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  the  whole 
continent.  Grijalva  and  Ojeda  went  round  a great  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  coasts  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1513,  Nunez  Balboa,  crossing  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama,  beheld 
the  Innindlc**  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  discoveries  afforded  the  impulse  which 
prompted  Cortez  and  Pixarro  to  engage  in  their  adventurous  and  sanguinary  career ; in  w hich, 
with  a handful  of  daring  followers,  they  subverted  the  extensive  ami  populous  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Expeditions  were  soon  pushed  forward  on  one  side  to  Chili,  and  on  the 
other  to  California,  and  the  regions  to  the  north.  Nearly  a full  view  was  thus  obtained,  both 
of  the  great  interior  breadth  of  America,  and  of  that  amazing  range  of  coast  which  it  presents 
to  the  southern  ocean. 

1 77.  In  the  Eastern  world , the  domain  which  the  papal  grant  had  assigned  to  Portugal, 
discovery  was  alike  rapid.  Twenty  years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  landing  of  Vasco  de 
Gama,  when  Albuquerque,  Almeida,  Castro,  Scqueiro,  Perez,  and  many  others,  as  navigators 
or  as  conquerors,  had  explored  all  the  coasts  of  Indostan,  those  of  Eastern  Africa,  of  Arabia, 
of  Persia*  hail  penetrated  to  Malacca  and  the  Spice  Islands  ; learned  the  existence  of  Siam 
and  Pegu  ; and  even  attempted  to  enter  the  ports  of  China.  But  the  characteristic  jealousy  of 
that  power  was  soon  awakened  : the  Portuguese  embassy  was  not  admitted  into  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  ; and  a mandate  was  issued,  that  none  of  the  men  with  long  beards  and  large 
eves  should  enter  the  liavens  of  the  celestial  empire.  After  all  these  discoveries,  the  grand 
achievement  yet  remained,  of  connecting  together  the  ranges  of  eastern  and  western  discover)' ; 
and  of  laying  open  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  mankind  that  structure  of  the  globe,  which, 
though  demonstrated  by  the  astronomer,  seemed  to  the  generality  of  mankind  contrary  to 
the  testimony  of  their  senses. 

178.  Magellan*  in  1520,  undertook,  by  circumnavigating  the  earth,  to  solve  this  mighty 
problem  : he  passed  through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  and  crossed  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  Pacific.  He  himself  was  unhappily  killed  at  the  Philippine  Islands  but  his  com- 
panions sailed  on,  and  presented  themselves  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  Portuguese  at  the 
Moluccas-  'They  arrived  in  Europe,  after  a voyage  of  three  years;  and  it  could  no  longer 
be  doubted  by  the  most  sceptical  that  the  earth  was  a spherical  body* 
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Chat.  II. 

EARLY  SYSTEM  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

1 79.  The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  immense  regions  thus  discovered,  their  adjustment  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  mass  of  knowledge  previously  possessed,  was  a task  as  yet  beyond  the 
resources  of  modem  geography.  It  was  to  Venice  that  the  results  of  discovery  were  still 
referred  to  be  arranged  and  systematised  ; but  the  Venetian  geographers  however  skilful, 
laboured  under  many  difficulties.  The  navigators  seldom  furnished  them  w ith  any  celestial  ob- 
servations or  even  accurate  surveys  ; for  which,  indeed,  science  had  as  yet  provided  no  suitable 
instruments : they  gave  only  rude  delineations  on  which  the  geographer  was  obliged  to  trace 
his  uncertain  way  ; most  of  the  countries  formerly  known  were  touched  at  new  points  su'd 
recognised  under  new  names ; and  the  continents  being  made  to  contain  both  the  old  and  the 
new  features  were  swelled  to  a preposterous  magnitude.  The  east  of  Asia  was  obliged  to 
contain  at  once  the  Serica  of  Ptolemy,  the  Mangi  and  Cathay  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  China 
of  the  Portuguese,  all  as  separate  empires.  The  relative  site  of  the  two  continents  of  Asia 
and  America,  the  presentation  of  the  west  coast  of  the  one  to  the  east  coast  of  the  other,  was 
of  course  the  problem  which  they  had  the  fewest  means  of  solving.  In  a series  of  Venetian 
maps,  preserved  in  the  king’s  library,  the  two  continents  are  described  throughout  their 
whole  extent  as  either  united,  or  separated  only  by  the  narrow'  Strait  of  Anian  : the  former 
delineation  is  retained  even  in  a map  by  Bertelli,  dated  1571  ; and  in  one  by  Cimertinus 
(1566),  Cathay  is  placed  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  expedition  of  Magellan,  it  might 
be  supposed,  would  already  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  extent  of  that  vast  ocean  which 
here  intervened  : but  Magellan  scarcely  penetrated  into  the  northern  Pacific  ; and  his  ill- 
understood  course  was  probably  supposed  to  reach  direct  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Moluccas, 
which  did  not  interfere  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  two  continents  meeting  each  other  in  a 
different  latitude.  The  breadth  of  America,  like  all  unknown  spaces,  was  vastly  exaggerated 
in  the  early  maps  ; while  eastern  Asia,  by  the  process  above  pointed  out,  was  tripled  in  all 
its  dimensions,  and  thus  made  to  cover  an  ample  portiou  of  the  Pacific. 

180.  Sebastian  Munster , in  1572,  produced  a delineation  of  the  world,  which  is  cleared  of 
some  of  the  grossest  mistakes,  and  which  very  tolerably  delineates  the  general  outline  of  the 
earth.  He  commits,  however,  a very  discreditable  mistake,  in  taking  Ptolemy  for  his  guide 
in  regard  to  Scotland,  and  consequently  representing  that  country  as  extending  from  west  to 
east ; a blunder  the  more  singular,  as  his  forms  of  Scandinavia  and  Ireland  arc  liable  to  little 
exception.  Singular  flights  of  fancy  arc  found  in  the  works  of  these  early  geographers. 
Munster  undertakes  to  describe,  not  only  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  also  its  interior : this 
is  stated  to  be  occupied  by  hell,  a huge  cavern  two  or  three  thousand  German  miles  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  “ capable  of  holding  many  millions  of  damned  souls.”  Its  existence  was 
proved  by  the  spirits  which,  in  the  depth  of  mineral  caverns,  as  he  had  been  assured  by  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa,  often  killed  instantly  a great  number  of  men.  The  inflammatory  gases, 
which  are  still  frequently  producing  such  disasters,  afford  certainly  no  unplausible  ground 
for  that  strange  conclusion. 

181.  Ortelius,  in  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  exhibits  a remarkable  im- 
provement in  geography.  In  his  maps,  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  begin  to  assume  their  real 
form  and  dimensions ; America  and  Asia  are  widely  separated,  the  expanse  of  the  South 
Sea  interposing  between  them.  The  south  pole  is  invested  with  a Terra  Australis  Incog- 
nita ; which,  as  it  relates  to  New  Holland,  is  said  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Marco  Polo  and 
Barthema,  and  in  regard  to  the  West,  on  tliat  of  Magellan.  Terra  del  Fuego  is  made  a 
portion  of  this  Austral  continent : while  in  lat.  41°  S.,  and  long.  10°  west  of  Ferro,  is  Pro- 
montarium  Terrer  Australis.  There  is  a Terra  Sejtfcntrumalis  Incognita,  nearly  as  extensive, 
and  seeming  to  include  Nova  Zembla.  Greenland,  however,  exists  distinct  from  it.  In  the 
interior  of  Asia,  the  Caspian,  under  the  appellation  of  Merde  Bacliu,  presents  the  same  form 
and  dimensions  as  in  Ptolemy,  and  receives  all  the  rivers  falling  really  into  the  Aral,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  seems  not  to  be  suspected  by  this  geographer. 

182.  Mercator  advanced  considerably  farther,  particularly  by  showing  the  imperfections  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  the  delineations  given  by  him  had  been  mixed 
with  those  furnished  by  modem  authority.  Mercator  retains  the  Austral  continent,  including 
in  it  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  lakes  of  Canada  appear  for  the  first  time  in  his  maps,  as  a sea 
of  fresh  water,  the  termination  of  which  is  unknown.  In  Africa,  Abyssinia,  enormously 
amplified,  is  made  the  principal  and  almost  sole  feature  ; it  extends  southward  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cape,  comprehending  Mozambique,  and  bordering  on  Caffraria:  the  Nile  rises  only 
about  ten  degrees  north  of  the  Cape,  and  consequently  traverses  all  Africa  from  south  to  north. 
With  respect  to  the  extreme  northern  regions,  this  very  learned  man  has  indulged  in  some 
extraordinary  flights  of  imagination.  The  ocean  resumes,  as  in  Homer,  the  character  of  a 
river,  and  is  seen  rushing  by  four  mouths  into  the  Polar  gulf,  to  be  absorbed,  it  is  said,  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  On  one  of  the  river  branches  are  placed  pigmies,  scarcely  four  feet 
high ; a notion  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  diminutive  stature  of  the  Laplanders  and  Sa- 
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moyedes : on  another  is  placed  a sort  of  northern  paradise,  while  the  Pole  itself,  a black  and 
immense  rock,  towers  to  a prodigious  height. 

183.  from  the  time  of  Mercator  modem  geography  made  rapid  and  continued  progress,  till 
it  attained  the  state  approaching  towards  perfection,  in  which  it  now  exists : this  will  appear, 
when  we  consider  it  as  astronomical,  critical,  or  statistical ; and  when  we  view  it  in  its 
relation  to  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 


Chap.  III. 

MOUERN  astronomical  geography. 

184.  The  astronomical  geography  of  the  Greeks  rested  on  a basis  exceedingly  narrow. 
M.  Gatlin  has,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  they  possessed  a series  of  early  and  ac- 
curate observations,  w hich  they  misunderstood  and  perverted ; but  this  point  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  established.  It  was  only  at  Alexandria,  Syene,  Rhodes,  and  a few  other  lead- 
ing points,  that  observations  of  latitude  appear  to  have  been  made  with  a tolerable  approach  to 
accuracy  ; all  the  others  seem  to  have  been  only  extended  from  rude  itineraries.  With  re- 
gard to  the  longitudes,  although  the  mode  of  calculating  them  by  means  of  eclipses  appears 
to  have  been  understood,  only  one  or  two  actual  observations  of  this  nature  are  recorded  ; 
nor  does  it  seem  to  have  exerted  any  important  influence  on  geography  in  general.  The 
Arabs  made  much  greater  progress  in  this  department ; but,  through  the  separation  produced 
by  religious  antipathy,  their  works  w ere  scarcely  at  all  known  in  Europe  at  the  period  of  the 
revival  of  letters.  At  that  time,  the  pompous  display  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  made  by 
Ptolemy,  venerable  as  it  had  become  from  its  antiquity,  commanded  universal  assent. 

185.  Modem  observations  have  gradually  shown  the  magnitude  of  Ptolemy’s  errors.  The  first 
great  shock  to  his  authority  was  given  by  the  latitude  of  Constantinople,  which  Amurath  III. 
caused  to  be  taken  in  1574,  when  it  proved  to  be  two  degrees  lower  than  ancient  authorities  had 
assigned  : the  idea  of  such  a difference,  however,  was  treated  with  derision  by  some  European 
geographers,  till  it  was  confirmed,  in  1638,  by  Greaves,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  East  by 
Archbishop  Laud.  Even  then,  many,  rather  than  renounce  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  be- 
lieved that  a change  bad  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  earth  ; but  this  notion  became  no 
longer  tenable  to  any  extent  when  Alexandria  and  other  points  were  found  very  nearly  to 
coincide  with  ancient  observation.  But  the  great  alarm  as  to  the  unsoundness  of  ancient 
graduation  was  given  in  1635,  when  M.  de  Pdresc  caused  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  to  be  ob- 
served at  Marseilles  and  at  Aleppo ; and  the  difference  of  longitude,  instead  of  45°  as  it  had 
been  represented,  was  found  to  be  only  aliout  30° : such  an  enormous  error,  in  a dimension 
which  ought  of  all  others  to  have  been  most  exactly  ascertained,  shook  altogether  the  blind 
confidence  hitherto  reposed  in  the  longitudes  of  Ptolemy.  It  was  at  last  perceived,  that  an 
entire  reform  of  liis  graduations  must  be  effected,  before  geography  could  rest  on  any  secure 
bad*.  Numerous  observations  upon  eclipses  now  began  to  be  made;  but  it  was  then  dis- 
covered, that  this  only  known  mode  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  was  attended  with  many 
imperfections.  In  the  observation  of  fifty-six  eclipses,  collected  by  Ilicciolus,  there  were 
no  two,  observed  in  the  same  two  places  by  the  same  men,  which  exhibited  the  same  quan- 
tity of  longitude : even  the  same  eclipse  gave  different  results,  when  observed  at  its  four 
critical  periods.  As  it  was  found  impossible  to  guard  against  errors  amounting  even  to  three 
or  four  degrees,  an  opinion  became  prevalent,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  that 
unless  for  very  great  distances,  even  itinerary  measures  would  give  the  result  with  greater 
accuracy  ; yet  Galileo,  in  1610,  had  already  pointed  out  a source  of  more  accurate  know- 
ledge: he  had  in  tluxt  year  discovered  three  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  in  bis  Nuncius 
Sidereus,  pointed  out  the  use  to  which  they  might  be  applied.  As  his  hints  did  not  meet 
with  the  attention  they  merited,  he  communicated  them  more  fully,  in  1631,  to  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  ; but  that  bigoted  prince  was  unable  to  estimate  their  importance.  Galileo  met  with 
a more  favourable  reception  from  the  Dutch,  who  sent  Hortensius  and  Bleau  to  Florence, 
to  communicate  with  him  on  the  subject.  They  found  that  great  man  involved  in  the  storm 
of  persecution  which  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the  Romish  church  had  raised  against  him  : he 
was  thrown  into  prison  ; and,  after  having  asked  pardon  on  his  knees,  for  asserting  that  the 
earth  moved  round  the  sun,  obtained  only  a mitigation  of  his  confinement.  This  discovery 
was  therefore  of  little  use  till  1668,  when  Cassini  published  his  tables  of  the  revolutions  and 
eclipse*  of  these  satellites;  and  three  year*  afterward?*,  he  and  Picard  made  joint  observations 
at  Paris,  and  in  the  observatories  of  Tycho  Brahe  at  Copenhagen,  by  which  the  longitude 
of  these  two  important  points,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  long  controversy,  was  finally 
fixed. 

1 86.  The  French  government  now  took  the  most  active  measures  for  extending  geogra- 
phical otmrvafion.  Two  academicians,  Picard  and  De  la  Hire,  were  employed  to  construct 
a new  map  of  France  upon  astronomical  principles.  In  this  operation  they  almost  every 
where  reduced  the  previous  dimensions,  which  had  been  founded  upon  itinerary  measures. 
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and  were  liable  to  their  usual  excess : they  took  ofT  a whole  degree  from  the  western  coast 
between  Britany  and  Gascony,  and  half  a degree  from  the  coasts  of  Languedoc  and  Pro- 
vence ; so  that  on  their  return,  Louis  XIV.  facetiously  reproached  them  with  having  robbed 
him  of  a part  of  his  kingdom.  Other  academicians  were  employed  to  determine  the  longi- 
tude of  Goree  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and  M.  Chazellcs  was  sent  up  the  Levant  on  a similar  mission.  Expeditions  on  a much 
grander  scale  were  despatched,  under  Maupertuis  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  Condaminc  to 
the  equator.  The  primary  object  of  these  was  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth  by  the 
application  of  the  pendulum  ; but  the  opportunity  was  taken  of  making  various  ol>servations 
of  longitude  and  latitude,  in  regions  which  had  been  formerly  delineated  only  by  processes 
of  tiie  most  vague  description. 

187.  In  the  operation  of  determining  the  position  of  places  on  the  globe,  important 
improvements  have  been  made  since  the  above  eras.  Although  there  can  be  no  more 
accurate  mode  of  determining  the  longitude,  than  by  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  these 
arc  of  too  unfrequent  occurrence  to  answer  the  practical  purposes  required.  Observations  of 
the  transits  of  Mercury  and  Venus  over  the  sun,  of  the  occultations  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
of  what  are  called  lunar  distances  ; processes,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  fully  explained  in 
the  following  book,  have  been  employed  with  success.  Nay,  to  such  perfection  have  chro- 
nometers been  brought,  that,  by  showing  the  difference  of  time  between  known  and  unknown 
points,  they  serve  many  of  the  ordinary  purposes  of  navigation.  The  voyages  undertaken 
by  Capt.  Cook,  under  the  auspices  of  George  III.,  afforded  the  means  not  only  of  exploring 
many  islands  and  regions  of  the  Pacific  and  Polar  seas,  but  of  throwing  much  light  upon  the 
general  structure  of  the  earth.  The  expeditions  of  Capt.  Parry,  and  the  nautical  surveys 
executed  under  the  direction  of  the  British  government  by  Flinders,  King,  Owen,  and  other 
officers,  have  gone  far  to  fix  the  outlines  of  the  great  continents.  The  trigonometrical  sur- 
veys of  France  and  England,  executed  within  the  last  thirty  years,  have  almost  completed 
the  delineation  of  those  countries.  Still  this  branch  of  geography  remains  very  imperfect. 


Chap.  IV. 

MODERN  CRITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

188.  The  application  of  a sound  criticism  to  geographical  materials  cannot  be  discerned  in 
the  rude  and  infant  stages  of  the  science.  There  is  no  branch  in  which  the  enquirer  is  so  likely 
to  Ik?  misled  by  false  and  fabulous  rumours.  The  persons  from  whom  he  must  draw  his 
information,  — the  navigator,  the  merchant,  the  traveller,  — make  observations  often  only  in 
a rough  and  superficial  manner,  and  are  swayed  in  their  reports  by  fancy  or  vanity.  'The  results 
of  their  own  observation,  or  the  authentic  relations  of  well-informed  persons,  are  confounded 
with  the  most  vague  rumours  which  float  among  the  vulgar.  Hence  almost  all  the  early 
systems  have  a portion  of  truth,  mingled  with  many  ideal  and  fabulous  creations.  The  human 
mind  unwillingly  owns  its  ignorance  even  to  itself.  The  geographer  was  reluctant  to  stop 
short  at  the  point  where  his  authentic  information  ceased.  Having  to  delineate  a kingdom  or 
a continent,  he  filled  up  the  really  unknowm  parts  from  vague  rumour,  or  a fanciful  prolong- 
ation of  those  that  were  known.  Whatever  object  had  once  found  a place  was  copied  mecha- 
nically without  any  enquiry,  until  modem  maps  and  descriptions  became  crowded  with 
objects,  for  the  position  of  which  no  reason  could  be  assigned. 

1 89.  Strabo,  among  the  ancient  geographers,  was  alone  endowed  with  a critical  spirit : but 
not  having  a sufficiently  ample  stock  of  materials,  he  exercised  his  judgment  with  a blind 
severity,  which  appears  to  have  done  injustice  to  several  individuals  whose  exertions  in  the 
infant  cause  of  discovery  were  highly  meritorious.  This  extreme  of  scepticism,  opposite  to 
that  of  credulity,  has  indeed  thrown  unjustly  into  shade  the  merits  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
discoverers,  both  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  only  by  the  collation  of  numerous  authorities, 
accumulated  by  time  and  extended  intercourse,  that  the  just  medium  can  be  observed,  and  an 
equitable  sentence  pronounced  on  the  reports  of  each  party. 

190.  D'Anville,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  possessed  of  ample  materials  endued  with 
indefatigable  patience  and  sound  judgment,  undertook  to  revise  the  whole  system,  upon  which 
the  world  and  its  regions  had  been  hitherto  delineated.  The  maj>s  of  the  age  were  still  covered 
with  many  obsolete  and  many  fanciful  particulars ; and  large  portions  of  the  world,  concerning 
which  absolutely  nothing  was  known,  were  filled  with  imaginary  cities  and  countries. 
D’Anville  subjected  every  geograpliical  feature  to  the  strictest  revision,  and  expunged 
w ithout  mercy  those  which  rested  on  no  positive  and  actual  authority.  The  world,  under 
his  hands,  assumed  a new,  and  in  some  respects  a less  flattering  aspect.  Maps,  which  had 
before  been  amply  and  regularly  covered,  now  exhibited  vast  and  unseemly  blanks  which,  amid 
the  Ixiasted  learning  of  this  age,  implied  a mortifying  confession  of  ignorance.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  to  deny,  that  this  was  the  sound  system  upon  which  to  proceed. 
Geography  rested  nt  last  upon  sure  bases,  anil  proceeded  in  a regular  course  of  improvement. 
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191.  Major  RermcU,  with  a skill  ami  sagacity  not  inferior  to  that  of  D’Anvillc,  arranged 
and  illustrated  the  mass  of  important  materials  collected  respecting  India  and  Africa;  and, 
though  additional  contributions  of  vast  importance  have  in  some  degree  superseded  his 
actual  delineation,  his  example  has  introduced  a still  greater  precision  into  the  mode  of 
treating  the  subject. 

192.  The  comjKvriaon  of  ancient  and  modern  Geography,  and  the  tracing  of  the  infant 
step*  of  early  discovery,  constitute  an  interesting  held  of  enquiry,  which  has  been  much 
cultivated  during  the  present  age.  Voasius,  Uochart,  and  other  learned  scholars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  exercised  much  diligence  in  these  researches  ; but  they  were  not 
alway*  guided  by  the  soundest  judgment,  nor  were  they  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
objects  actually  existing,  to  be  able  to  recognise  them  under  the  early  descriptions.  Kennell, 
\ incent,  and  Mannert,  seem  to  have  carried  this  research  nearly  as  fur  as  it  can  go,  though 
without  being  able  to  dispel  that  impenetrable  darkness  in  which  some  questions  are  still 
involved.  Gossclin  has  applied  to  the  science  an  extent  of  investigation,  and  a critical 
acumen,  w hich,  j>erhapa,  none  of  his  predecessors  have  equalled ; but  animated  by  too 
Strabontc  a spirit,  and  seeking  to  subvert  all  the  bases  on  which  ancient  geography  had  before 
nested,  he  has  in  many  instances  rather  given  lustre  to  bold  and  ingenious  paradoxes,  than  made 
solid  additions  to  the  science. 


Chap.  V. 

MODERN  DESCRIPTIVE  AXD  STATISTICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

193.  The  mere  outliru'  of  the  globe , its  continents  and  countries  the  leading  features  of 
mountains  rivers  and  cities  their  distance  and  position  with  respect  to  each  other,  constitutes 
all  that  in  the  very  strictest  sense  can  Ik*  called  geography.  Hut  the  mind  cannot  pass  these 
in  review,  without  feeling  its  interest  excited,  in  even  a superior  degree,  by  other  objects,  for 
which  the***  only  serve  as  the  basis.  The  productions  of  the  earth,  whether  natural  or  artificial ; 
tlie  treasures  hid  in  its  l>osom  ; the  animals  which  roam  or  are  bred  on  its  surface  ; above  all, 
the  men  by  whom  each  region  is  peopled,  — their  manners  laws,  industry,  commerce,  the 
revolutions  through  which  they  have  passed,  — these  possess  the  strongest  claim  on  our  atten- 
tion, and  are  of  an  importance  superior  to  that  of  the  mere  geometrical  outline. 

194.  The  ancients  did  not  occupy  themselves  with  much  more  tluui  the  simple  and  funda- 
mental bases  of  the  science.  The  delineation  of  these  formed  alone  an  arduous  task,  which 
the  geographer  was  required  to  accomplish  before  he  could  attend  to  the  necessary  and 
ornamental  parts.  Eratosthenes  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  his  research  beyond  those 
brand**  which  were  connected  w ith  astronomy.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  forms  a mere  naked 
tabular  list  of  positions  rarely  enlivened  by  any  historical  or  descriptive  notices  Pliny  does 
not  go  much  farther.  Strabo  alone  has  enriched  his  work  with  numerous  anecdotes  and  de- 
scriptions which,  though  not  given  on  any  complete  or  systematic  principle,  constitute  a great 
portion  of  it*  value. 

195.  Early  modem  u-riters  confined  themselves,  like  the  ancient  geographers,  to  mere 
outlines.  Ail  the  first  treatises  were  formed  on  the  model  of  Ptolemy  ; D’Anville,  the  hern! 
of  the  French  sc  nool,  applied  himself  solely  to  the  boundaries  and  positions  of  countries,  which 
he  fixed  with  a precision  before  unknown,  but  without  directing  much  attention  to  their  physical 
and  social  relations. 

196.  Statistics,  the  science  which  treats  of  kingdoms  and  states  in  their  relations  of 
population,  wealth,  productions  commerce,  and  public  force,  is  as  a separate  branch  of 
knowledge,  only  of  recent  origin.  From  the  first  it  had  a natural  alliance  with  geography. 
Bunching  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  statistical  geography : his  vast  research,  strict 
fidelity,  and  access  to  the  l>o*t  sources,  enabled  him,  in  his  description  of  Europe,  to  assemble 
a mass  of  information  unequalled  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  arranged  it,  however 
nearly  in  the  same  mechanical  manner  in  which  they  had  drawn  the  mathematical  outlines 
of  the  globe.  His  w ritings  instead  of  conveying  to  the  mind  striking  general  views,  are 
loaded  with  minute  and  burdensome  details  which  can  be  useful  only  as  matter  of  reference, 
and  would  therefore  have  most  properly  appeared  in  the  form  of  a dictionary.  His  successors 
have  been  numerous  and  their  labours  are  of  similar  character  and  value.  Bruns,  with 
regard  to  Africa,  and  Et>eling  to  Asia,  continued  the  series.  The  great  geographical  work 
recently  completed  by  Has*el,  C&nnabich,  Gaspari,  and  Gutsmuth,  in  twenty-five  octavo 
volumes  each  equal  to  three  or  four  of  ordinary  size,  comprises,  probably,  the  largest 
mas*  of  statistical  information  ever  assembled  into  one  work. 

1 97.  The  English  compilations  of  Ilouen,  Guthrie,  Salmon,  and  others  of  the  same  school, 
were,  perhapw,  the  first  works  which  embraced  nearly  all  the  objects  that  can  give  interest  to 
• system  of  geography  ; and  though  indifferently  executed,  and  devoid  of  any  charms  of 
•tv |'e,  they  acquired  a very  extensive  popularity.  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  executed  a work  on  the 
Mine  plan,  in  a superior  manner,  adding  notices  of  the  different  branches  of  natural  history, 
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and  of  the  different  languages  of  nations.  M.  Malte-Brun,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
eastern  and  northern  literature  of  Europe,  and  by  an  animated  and  interesting  style,  has  pro- 
duced a work  in  some  respects  superior.  M.  Balbi  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  industry 
with  which  he  has  collected  geographical  facts. 

We  shall  now  take  a view  of  modern  discovery  in  the  remoter  quarters  of  the  globe. 


Chat.  VI. 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  OK  ASIA. 

198.  Asia  was  the  first  continent  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans,  and  the 
joumies  of  all  the  early  travellers.  The  enterprise  of  the  Venetians  penetrated  into  some  of  the 
wide  and  perilous  tracts  of  its  interior,  which  the  boldest  of  more  modern  travellers  have  in  vain 
essayed  to  reach.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Cape,  the  career  of  discovery  has  been  chiefly 
maritime.  We  have  seen  how  rapidly  the  Portuguese  fleets  explored  all  the  southern  coasts 
and  islands.  The  eastern  shores  bi^rond  Japan,  as  they  presented  nothing  tempting  to 
commercial  avidity,  were  left  to  be  examined  by  expeditions  having  science  and  curiosity  for 
their  object  This  task  was  effected  by  Cook,  Perouse,  Broughton,  and  Krusenstem.  Jcsso, 
which  had  figured  as  a large  continental  tract  stretching  between  Asia  and  America, 
was  reduced  by  them  to  its  insular  form  and  dimensions,  and  its  separation  from  Saglutlien 
established  ; the  range  of  the  Kurile  islands  was  also  traced  ; but  some  questions  respecting 
this  very  remote  and  irregular  coast  remain  yet  to  be  solved.  Along  its  northern  boundary, 
beset  by  the  almost  peq»etual  ices  of  the  polar  sea,  the  progress  of  navigation  was  slow 
and  laborious.  The  English  and  Dutch,  the  chief  maritime  states,  made  extraordinary 
efforts,  and  braved  fearful  disasters,  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  effect  by  this  route  a nearer 
passage  to  India ; but  though  they  penetrated  beyond  Nova  Zcmbla,  they  never  could  pass 
the  formidable  promontory  of  Severovostochnoi,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  Asiatic 
continent.  The  Russians  now  claimed  for  themselves  the  task  of  advancing  farther. 
They  had  most  rapidly  discovered,  and  conquered  the  whole  south  and  centre  of  Siberia, 
and  reached  the  eastern  ocean  at  Ocbotzk ; but  the  frozen  bounds  of  the  north  for  some 
time  defied  their  investigation.  Proceeding  in  little  barks  however,  they  worked  their  way 
from  promontory  to  promontory.  Behring  and  Tchirikof,  early  in  the  last  century,  sailed 
through  the  Northern  Pacific,  discovered  the  American  coast,  and  the  straits,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  former,  which  divide  Asia  from  America.  Deschnew  and  Shalaurof,  by 
rounding  the  Asiatic  side  of  this  Cape,  and  discovering  the  coast  stretching  away  to  the 
westward,  were  supposed  to  have  established  the  fact  of  the  entire  separation  of  the  two 
continents.  There  still  remained  a portion  of  coast  on  the  side  of  Asia,  which,  it  was 
alleged,  might,  by  an  immense  circuit,  have  connected  the  two  together;  but  the  late 
voyage  of  Baron  Wrangel  seems  to  have  removed  every  ground  on  which  such  conjecture 
could  rest,  and  to  have  established  beyond  doubt  or  dispute,  the  existence  of  Asia  and 
America  as  continents  altogether  distinct. 

199.  Resjtecting  the  interior  of  Asith  the  British  obtained  much  additional  information 
from  India,  after  they  became  undisputed  masters  of  that  region.  This  information  was  in 
many  respects  only  a revival  of  ancient  knowledge.  The  mountain  boundary  of  India  waa 
traced,  and  found  to  rise  to  a height  before  unsuspected.  The  sources  and  early  courses  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Indus,  were  found  in  quarters  quite  different  from  those  which  modem 
geography  liad  long  assigned  to  them.  The  mountain  territories  of  Cabul  and  Candaliar, 
the  vast  sandy  plains  of  Mekran,  were  illustrated  by  the  missions  of  Elphinstone  and 
Pottingcr ; while  Turner  and  Moorcroft  penetrated  into  the  high  interior  table  land  of 
Thibet.  Recent  and  authentic  information  has  also  been  acquired  respecting  Bochara  and 
Samarcand,  those  celebrated  capitals  of  the  early  masters  of  Asia : but  there  remains  still  a 
great  central  Terra  Incognita,  respecting  which  our  information  rests  chiefly  upon  the 
desultory  and  somewhat  clouded  reports  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  meagre  narrative  of  Goes  ; 
though  some  important  and  more  precise  information  lias  recently  been  afforded  by  the 
researches  of  Humboldt  and  Klaproth. 


Chap.  VI J. 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  OK  AFRICA. 

200.  Africa , more  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  defied  the  research,  and 
humbled  the  pride,  of  modem  enquiry.  After  accurate  surveys  had  been  made  of  the  remotest 
oceans  and  shores,  this  continent,  placed  almost  in  view  of  Europe,  still  baffled  every  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  mighty  secrets  which  it  held  in  its  bosom.  This  vast  and  unbroken  region, 
enclosed  by  huge  expanses  of  desert,  and  occupied  by  barbarous  and  predatory  trilies,  for  a 
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long  period  proved  fatal  to  every  daring  mortal  who  attempted  to  penetrate  into  its  depths. 
The  Portuguese,  however,  at  an  early  period,  made  very  extraordinary  exertions,  impelled 
by  the  odd  chimera  of  Prester  John,  a Christian  prince,  whom  they  expected  to  find  in 
the  interior.  With  this  view  they  explored  Abyssinia,  of  which  they  vastly  exaggerated 
the  dimensions,  making  them  extend  even  to  the  Cape,  in  the  vicinity  of  which,  according 
to  tbeir  idea,  the  Nile  took  its  origin.  In  their  progress  also  along  the  western  coast,  they 
sent  repeated  embassies  into  the  interior,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  abode  of  Prester  John  ; 
and  though  that  favourite  object  always  eluded  their  search,  they  appear  to  have  reached  on 
one  occasion  as  far  as  Tiinbuctoo,  and  learned  at  Renin  some  particulars  respecting  the 
great  interior  kingdom  of  Ogane  or  Ghana. 

5401 . The  great  interior  river  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Niger,  was  the  object  whicb  from  the 
first  excited  the  chief  interest  in  respect  to  the  African  interior.  All  the  early  European 
navigators  on  coming  to  the  two  broad  estuaries  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  concluded 
that  one  or  both  formed  the  termination  of  the  long  course  w hich  the  Niger  had  been  described 
as  taking  across  the  entire  breadth  of  Africa.  For  several  centuries  the  European  nations 
intent  only  on  the  trade  in  slaves  merely  touched  at  different  points  of  the  coast,  to  which 
those  unhappy  victims  were  brought  down  by  large  caravans.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  the  French  and  English  having  respectively  settled  on  the  Sene- 
gal and  Gambia,  were  tempted,  by  the  report  and  view  of  the  gold  brought  from  the  interior, 
to  push  up  these  rivers  and  endeavour  to  reach  Timbuctoo.  They  had  not  ascended  far, 
when  they  became  sensible  that  the  extraordinary  magnitude  and  distant  origin  ascribed  to 
both  was  altogether  chimerical.  They  were  traced  so  near  to  their  sources  as  to  be 
little  more  than  rivulets;  yet  still  the  explorers  were  far  from  Timbuctoo,  and  from  the 
great  central  plain,  through  which  the  main  course  of  the  Niger  was  understood  to  flow. 
At  the  same  time,  notices  were  transmitted  to  the  French  geographers  Delisle  and  D'Anvillc, 
which  led  them  to  infer  that  there  w as  in  that  region  another  and  greater  river,  which  flowed 
eastward  towards  the  interior,  and  of  which  they  were  unable  to  learn  the  termination.  Yet 
this  delineation  of  these  great  geographers  had  been  in  a great  measure  lost  sight  of,  even 
among  their  own  countrymen. 

20*2.  The  information  obtained  by  the  African  Association  at  first  tended  to  confirm  this  impres- 
sion. The  j>ersnns  who  had  crossed  the  Niger  at  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  central  African 
plain,  described  it  to  Mr.  Lucas  as  flowing  westward  : but  these  conflicting  statements  were 
silenced  by  the  first  expedition  of  Mr.  Park,  who  at  Sego  l>cheld  it  a broad  and  mqjestic  stream, 
flowing  through  the  plain  of  Bambarra  from  west  to  east,  and  directing  its  course  into  the 
depths  of  interior  Africa.  From  that  time,  the  termination  of  the  Niger  became  the  grand 
problem  which  the  science  and  the  enterprise  of  the  age  were  exerted  to  solve.  A boundless 
field  was  open  to  conjecture.  By  one  theory,  the  Niger  was  lost  in  some  great  inland  seas 
or  lakes  of  the  interior  ; by  another,  it  bent  to  the  south  and  west,  and  reached  the  Atlantic 
either  in  the  gulf  of  Benin,  or  by  the  estuary  of  the  Congo ; lastly,  it  rolled  to  the  eastward, 
till,  under  the  name  of  the  Abiad,  or  White  River,  it  became  the  principal  head  of  the  Nile 
of  Egypt.  At  last,  by  the  persevering  exertions  of  the  British  government,  an  expedition  fair- 
ly succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  hitherto  unknown  interior  of  Africa,  and  in  throwing 
a wonderful  addition  of  light  upon  its  structure.  This  mission,  how  ever,  broke  up  the  grand 
question.  They  discovered,  flowring  through  the  great  African  plain,  not  one  river  in  one 
direction,  but  several  indifferent  directions;  all  of  which,  it  appears,  have  been  considered  at 
different  times,  and  under  different  circumstances,  as  the  Niger.  These  rivers  are  four  : — 
I.  The  Senegal,  considered  by  the  Arabians  and  modem  Europeans  as  the  embouchure  by 
which  the  Niger  entered  the  ocean.  2.  The  Joliba,  which  ever  since  it  was.  visited,  and  its 
course  ascertained,  by  Park,  has  been  fixed  in  the  mind  of  Europeans  as  the  only  Niger ; 
though  1 question  if  it  was  known  to  any  of  the  ancient  geographers  who  used  that  term. 
The  termination  of  this  river  is  yet  unknown.  3.  The  Quarrama,  or  river  of  Zirmic,  first 
divovered  by  the  late  mission,  flowing  from  east  to  west,  and  falling  into  the  Joliba  or 
Quolla.  'This  is  evidently  the  Arabian  Nile  of  the  negroes,  on  or  near  w hich  are  situated 
all  their  gTeat  cities  — Ghana,  now  known  under  the  name  of  Cano;  Bcrissa,  under  that  of 
Bcrshcc ; Tocrur,  as  I apprehend,  under  that  of  Sackatoo.  4.  The  Yeou,  flowing  eastw  ard 
into  the  great  lake  of  Bomou,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  w estern  Nile  of  Herodotus, 
visited  by  the  Nanamoman  adventurers  from  Tripoli.  The  mission  also  ascertained  the  site 
of  ti>e  kingdom  of  Bomou,  which  had  been  very  erroneously  placed;  they  discovered  the 
fertile  kingdom  of  Ixiggun,  perhaps  the  Cauga  of  Edrisi,  and  the  great  mountain  region  of 
Mandara,  which  appears  to  be  the  Mons  Afandrus  of  Ptolemy.  The  subsequent  expedition 
of  CUpperton  from  the  Gulf  of  Benin  showed  the  connection  between  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  interior,  and  completed  the  diagonal  section  made  across  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
African  continent.  It  showed  also  the  continuity  of  large  and  populous  kingdoms  extending 
in  tliis  direction  : Eyeo,  the  Gago  of  Leo  and  the  early  geographers ; Zegzeg,  with  its  large 
capital  Zaria;  Nyffe,  the  most  industrious  of  the  African  states;  Boussa,  Koolfu,  and 
other  flourishing  citie*.  The  Niger  of  Park  was  here  seen  holding  a southerly  direction 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Benin;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Lander  finally  to  solve  the  grand 
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problem  by  tracing  the  Niger  down  to  its  termination  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin.  This  dis- 
covery, with  that  of  its  numerous  tributaries,  opens  to  British  commerce  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  most  interior  and  finest  regions  of  the  African 
continent. 

203.  Among  jxirlial  bid  important  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  Africa,  may  be 
mentioned  the  observations  of  Bruce  and  Salt  in  Abyssinia  ; those  of  Brown  in  Darfur;  of 
Waddington  and  Caillaud  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile  ; and,  lastly,  of  Lichtenstein,  Camp- 
bell, and  Burchell,  upon  the  countries  which  lie  in  the  interior  northward  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Yet  a vast  field  still  remains  for  future  discovery.  In  particular,  all  the 
southern  interior,  from  the  equator  nearly  to  the  Cape,  has  scarcely  been  the  subject  even 
of  rumour.  The  sources  of  the  Nile,  after  the  search  of  so  many  ages,  are  yet  unexplored  ; 
as  well  as  that  wide  range  of  territory  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  series  of  rivers 
which  we  have  just  noticed  as  assuming  the  name  of  Niger.  The  continuity  and  structure 
also  of  that  vast  chain  of  mountains,  which,  according  to  recent  travellers,  appears  to  cross 
Africa  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  gives  rise  to  so  many  mighty  streams,  has  yet  by  no  means 
been  completely  traced. 


Chap.  VIII. 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  OF  AMERICA. 

204.  The  discovery  of  America , as  formerly  observed,  w as  made  in  the  first  instance  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  'The  thirst  for  gold  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  urged  nation  after 
nation  to  explore  its  coasts,  and  penetrate  its  interior.  Within  twenty  years  was  formed 
a full  and  tolerably  precise  outline  of  the  whole  western  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  conquests  of  Cortez,  of  Pizarro,  and  of  their  immediate 
successors,  soon  conveyed  a pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
of  Mexico,  and  even  of  the  peninsula  of  California.  But  the  northern  regions  stretching 
into  the  ices  of  the  Pole,  presented  barriers  of  a formidable  description,  which  long  baffled  the 
utmost  efforts  of  navigators.  America  on  this  side  resisted  for  a longer  time  the  attempts  to 
complete  its  delineation  than  any  other  continent. 

205.  To  explore  the  North-western  coast  seems  to  have  been  an  undertaking  properly 
belonging  to  Spain,  the  possessor  of  all  the  vast  and  opulent  regions  which  extend  along  the 
Pacific.  Recent  notices  have  shewn  that  they  did  not  altogether  neglect  that  enquiry,  for 
Cortez  and  several  of  the  other  viceroys  sent  expeditions  along  this  coast,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  New  Mexico.  The  Spaniards,  however,  as  usual,  shrouded  in  deep  mystery 
even  these  limited  discoveries,  and  were  long  able  to  prevent  the  other  nations  of  Europe  from 
visiting  this  coast,  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  of  any  in  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 
Europeans,  therefore,  w’ere  not  aware  of  the  vast  breadth  to  w hich  this  continent  expanded 
towards  the  north.  They  rather  supposed  that,  like  South  America,  it  narrowed  to  a point 
or  cape,  upon  passing  which  the  navigator  would  enter  upon  the  expanse  of  the  Pacific,  and 
might  bear  down  upon  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies.  The  commercial  nations 
therefore  made  vigorous  and  almost  ceaseless  efforts  to  turn  this  point,  and  effect,  as  they 
imagined,  a nearer  and  more  direct  route  into  the  eastern  seas. 

206.  The  English  took  by  much  the  most  decided  lead  in  this  imjxrrtant  career.  Under 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Frobisher  and  Davis  made  each  three  successive  voyages. 
One  discovered  the  entrance  into  Hudson’s  Bay,  the  other  found  the  entrance  into  the  great 
sea  which  bears  the  name  of  Baffin's  Bay ; but,  partly  arrested  by  the  well  known  obstructions 
to  which  these  seas  are  liable,  partly  diverted  by  a chimerical  search  after  gold,  they  could 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  numerous  islands  and  inlets  by  which  these  entrances  are  beset. 
Hudson,  in  1610,  steered  a l>older  course,  and  entered  the  vast  bay,  which  has  received  its 
appellation  from  that  great  navigator,  who  there  unfortunately  terminated  his  adventurous 
career.  The  treachery  of  a ferocious  and  mutinous  crew  exposed  him  on  these  frozen  and 
desolate  shores,  where  he  miserably  perished.  Sir  Thomas  Button  follower!  in  1612,  and 
finding  himself  in  the  middle  of  this  capacious  basin,  imagined  himself  already  in  the 
Pacific,  and  stood  full  sail  to  the  westward.  To  liis  utter  dismay  be  came  to  the  long 
continuous  line  of  shore  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Hudson's  Bay.  lie  expressed 
his  disappointment  by  giving  to  the  coast  the  name  of  “ Hope  checked.”  Bylot  and  Baffin, 
who  followed  three  years  after,  were  stopped  by  the  ice  at  Southampton  Island.  Baffin, 
however,  made  afterwards  a more  important  voyage,  in  which  he  completely  rounded  the  shores 
of  that  great  sea  which  bears  his  name,  and  which,  appearing  to  him  to  he  inclosed  on  all  sides  by 
land,  has  been  denominated  Baffin’s  Bay.  The  error  involved  in  this  appellation  deterred 
subsequent  navigators  from  any  further  attempt ; for  Baffin,  in  passing  the  great  opening 
of  Lancaster  Sound,  had  concluded  it  to  be  merely  a gulf.  From  that  period  the  English 
navigators,  though  they  ceased  not  to  view  this  object  with  ardour,  hoped  to  fulfil  it  only  by 
the  channel  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  In  1631,  two  vessels  were  sent  thither  under  Fox  and  Janies. 
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The  latter,  entangled  in  some  of  the  southern  bays,  returned  after  dreadful  sufferings  from  the 
cold  of  the  winter ; but  the  former,  quaintly  calling  himself  North-west  Fox,  explored  a 
part  of  that  great  opening  called  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  Welcome,  which  appeared  now  to  afford 
almost  the  only  hope  of  a passage ; but  he  stopped  short  at  a point  which  he  termed  “ Fox’s 
farthest.'*  Under  Charles  11.  a company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  and 
commerce  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  engaged  to  make  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  discover 
a western  passage ; but  it  is  believed  that  the  only  exertions  really  made  by  the  Company 
tended  to  prevent  any  such  discovery.  Middleton,  an  officer  in  their  service,  was  sent  out  in 
1741,  sailed  up  the  Welcome,  and  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  that  the  head  of  that 
channel  was  completely  closed.  He  was  strongly  charged  with  having  received  a high  bribe 
from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  stifle  the  discovery,  and  Moor  and  Smith  were  sent  out 
in  the  following  year  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes;  but  when  they  returned  without 
having  effected  any  thing,  the  public  expectations  were  greatly  abated.  It  became  the 
general  impression  that  America,  on  this  side,  formed  a mass  of  unbroken  land,  and  that  the 
long  sought  passage  had  no  existence. 

207.  New  i mew*  of  the  extent  and  form  of  the  northern  extremities  of  America  were  opened  by 
the  discoveries  of  Cook,  corroborated  by  those  of  some  other  English  navigators  in  the 
Northern  Pacific.  It  appeared  that  America  there  stretched  away  to  the  north-west,  till  it 
reached  a breadth  equal  to  one  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  Cook  pene- 
trated, indeed,  through  the  strait  which  bounds  the  continent  and  separates  it  from  Asia  ; but 
the  coast  appeared  there  extending  indefinitely  north ; and  it  became  a general  impression 
that  America  formed  a huge  unbroken  mass  of  land  approaching  the  Pole,  and  perhaps 
reaching  that  ultimate  point  of  the  globe.  This  belief  received  a sudden  shock  from 
Hearae’i  voyage  down  the  Copper  Mine  River,  and  his  discovery  of  the  sea  into  which 
it  fell,  in  a latitude  not  higher  than  that  of  the  north  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  Soon  after. 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  traced  also  to  the  sea  another  river  twenty  degrees  farther  west. 
There  was  now  a strong  presumption  that  a sea  bounded  the  whole  of  America  to  the  north, 
and  that  there  really  was  such  a passage  as  had  been  so  long  sought,  and  might  be  found, 
were  it  not  too  closely  barred  by  ice  and  tempest.  The  British  administration,  animated 
with  an  active  and  laudable  real  in  the  cause  of  discovery,  determined  that  no  possible 
effort  should  be  omitted  by  which  this  important  and  long  agitated  question  might  be  brought 
to  s final  decision. 

208.  A series  of  exploratory  voyages  teas  now  begun.  Capt.  Ross  in  1818,  made  the  circuit 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  returned  with  the  belief  that  no  opening  existed : Lieut.  Parry,  second 
in  command,  formed  a different  judgment,  and  having  satisfied  the  Admiralty  os  to  his 
grounds  of  belief,  was  sent  out  with  the  command  of  a new  expedition.  In  this  memorable 
voyage,  Capt.  Parry  penetrated  through  Lancaster  Sound,  which  he  found  to  widen  gradually, 
until  it  opened  into  the  expanse  of  the  Polar  Sea  He  did  not  touch  on  any  part  of 
the  American  coast,  but  found  parallel  to  it  a chain  of  large  islands ; and  his  progress 
through  these  was  arrested,  not  by  land,  but  by  straits  and  channels  encumbered  with  ice. 
In  consideration  of  these  obstacles  his  next  attempt  was  made  through  Hudson's  Bay,  by 
the  yet  imperfectly  explored  channel  of  the  Welcome.  Struggling  through  various  obstacles, 
be  reached  at  length  a point  considerably  beyond  that  where  Middleton  had  stopped,  and 
found  a strait  opening  from  Hudson’s  Bay  into  the  Polar  Sea.  This  strait  was,  however,  so 
narrow,  and  so  completely  blocked  with  ice,  that  there  appeared  no  room  to  hope  that  it  would 
ever  afford  an  open  passage.  Capt.  Parry  was  therefore  again  sent  out  in  his  first  direction ; 
but  he  made  no  material  addition  to  his  former  discoveries.  Meantime  a land  journey,  under 
Capt.  Franklin,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  If  came,  reached  the  sea,  and  discovered  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  hitherto  unknown  northern  coast  of  the  American  continent  A 
tolerably  clear  glimpse  was  thus  obtained  of  its  extent  and  boundaries ; and  the  zealous 
efforts  of  government  were  employed  to  verify  the  whole  by  actual  survey.  A second 
expedition  under  Capt  Franklin  extended  this  survey  over  three  fourths  of  this  boundary 
coast  and  reached  l>cyond  the  146th  degree  of  longitude.  Meantime  an  expedition,  under 
Captain  Beechey,  sent  to  meet  Captain  Franklin  from  the  westward,  passed  the  Icy  Cape  of 
Cook,  and  arrived  at  nearly  156°  W.  longitude  ; between  which  point  and  Captain  Franklin’s 
farthest  limit  there  intervened  only  7°,  or  160  miles. 

209.  The  belief  was  hence  entertained,  that  the  whole  coast  extended  in  a line  not 
varying  much  from  the  70th  degree  of  latitude  ; but  the  important  expedition,  which  Cap- 
tain Ross  lias  just  achieved  through  so  many  difficulties,  proves  the  existence  of  a large 
peninsula,  extending  as  far  north  as  74°  N.  latitude.  It  remains  still  probable  that  a naval 
passage  may  exist  farther  north,  in  the  line  of  Captain  Parry’s  first  voyage.  But  the 
encumbering  ice  is  so  thick,  and  so  wedged  into  various  straits  and  channels,  that  probably 
no  vessel  will  ever  be  able  even  once  to  work  its  way  through  ; and  certainly  a ship  could 
never  set  out  with  any  assurance  of  thus  finding  its  way  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific. 
Britain  has,  however,  reaped  an  ample  share  of  glory  in  contributing  so  essentially  to 
delineate  the  boundaries  and  dimensions  of  this  great  and  important  continent. 
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Chap.  IX. 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  OP  THE  AUSTRAL  SEAS  AND  ISLANDS. 

210.  More  than  half  the  surface  of  the  globe , including  long  groups  of  islands  and  vast 
expanses  of  ocean,  remained  unexplored,  even  after  regular  naval  routes  had  been  formed 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Cape  Horn  ; yet  there  soon  arose  the  belief  of  an  Austral 
continent,  os  extensive  and  as  abounding  in  wealth  as  that  which  had  been  discovered  by 
Columbus.  An  ideal  balance  was  fancied,  which  it  was  supposed  must  exist  between  the 
lands  of  the  northern  and  those  of  the  southern  hemispheres  ; and  the  more  disproportionate 
the  extent  of  sea  which  existed  in  the  known  parts  of  the  latter,  the  greater  it  was  supposed 
must  be  the  mass  of  southern  continent  which  was  to  establish  this  ideal,  imaginary  balance. 
In  all  the  early  maps,  a huge  continental  mass  encircles  the  Antarctic  pole,  and  presents  to 
the  great  ocean  a continuous  circuit  of  shore  reaching  round  the  globe  : the  above  analogies 
were  doubtless  aided  by  discoveries  made  on  great  insular  tracts  of  the  South  Sea,  so  par- 
tial that  they  might  be  mistaken  for  promontories,  or  portions  of  a great  mass  of  Antarctic 
land. 

211.  The  Portuguese,  so  long  the  most  skilful  and  intrepid  navigators  of  the  ocean,  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  who  threw  any  light  upon  this  fifth  and  most  remote  portion  of  the  earth  : 
in  less  than  twenty  years  after  their  passage  of  the  Cape  they  hod  reached  the  most  extreme 
islands  of  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  including  Java  and  the  Moluccas,  and  appear  even  to 
have  observed  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  New'  Guinea.  There  are  no  records  of  their  having 
proceeded  farther ; but  maps  have  been  found  in  the  British  Museum,  and  other  collections, 
which  exhibit  an  extensive  land  to  the  south  of  Java,  under  the  title  of  Java  Major,  on  w'hich 
occur  a number  of  names,  some  of  them  Portuguese : one  of  these  maps,  partly  translated  into 
French,  has  the  M Cote  des  Herbages ,"  a name  somewhat  curiously  coinciding  with  Botany 
Bay.  None  of  these  discoveries,  however,  have  been  embodied  in  any  known  narration. 

212.  The  Spaniards  also,  during  their  early  and  adventurous  career,  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  explore  the  southern  seas : Magellan,  as  already  observed,  by  his  first  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe,  effected  a grand  step  in  geographical  discovery.  Alvaro  Mendana,  in 
1568,  sailed  from  Lima,  and,  after  crossing  the  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  discovered  a group 
of  large  maritime  lands,  to  which,  from  a chimerical  reference  to  Ophir,  he  gave  the  name 
of  u Islands  of  Solomon  :**  they  appear  to  be  part  of  that  great  group  which  forms  the 
outer  range  of  Australasia.  Mendana  set  out  on  a second  voyage,  and  reached  the  same 
quarter,  but,  by  some  fatality,  could  not  again  find  the  islands  formerly  discovered.  Quiros 
made  a still  more  important  expedition  : he  passed  through  the  Polynesian  group ; and 
Sagittaria,  one  of  the  islands  discovered  by  him,  appears  clearly  identified  with  Otaheite : he 
terminated  his  voyage,  like  Mendana,  among  the  exterior  islands  of  Australasia  ; and  with 
him  expired  the  spirit  of  Spanish  enterprise. 

213.  The  Dutch,  when  they  had  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  Java  and  the  Spice  Islands, 
and  had  established  in  them  the  centre  of  their  Indian  dominion,  were  placed  in  such  close 
proximity  with  New  Holland,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a great  maritime  nation  to 
avoid  extending  their  search  to  that  region.  Van  Diemen,  the  Dutch  governor  of  India 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  greatly  promoted  this  object,  and  sent  successive 
vessels  to  explore  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  Hertog,  Carpenter,  Nuytx,  and  Ulaming 
made  very  extensive  observations  on  the  northern  and  western  shores,  but  found  them  so 
dreary  and  unpromising,  that  no  settlement  of  any  description  was  ever  attempted.  Abel 
Tasman,  however,  went  beyond  his  predecessors  ; he  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
great  mass  of  land,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Van  Diemen,  without  discovering  it  to  be 
an  island  : he  then  sailed  across,  surveyed  the  western  coast  of  New  Zealand,  and  returned 
home  by  the  Friendly  Islands.  This  important  range  of  discovery  was  not  followed  up  ; it 
refuted,  however,  the  delineation  by  which  New  Holland  had  been  made  part  of  the  imagined 
Austral  continent.  In  the  newly  arranged  charts,  that  continent  still  remained,  but  with 
its  position  shifted  farther  to  the  south,  and  New  Zealand  probably  contributing  to  form  part 
of  its  fancied  outline. 

214.  The  English  nation,  by  the  voyages  of  several  navigators,  and  particularly  of  Cook, 
secured  the  glory  of  fully  exploring  the  depths  of  the  great  Pacific.  The  previous  voyages  of 
Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret  had  already  made  known  some  of  the  interesting  groups  of 
islands  with  which  its  vast  surface  is  studded.  Cook  fully  traced  the  great  chains  of  the 
Society  Islands,  and  of  the  Friendly  Islands ; he  discovered  and  surveyed  the  eastern  coasts 
of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  He  settled  the  form  and  relations  of  New  Zea- 
land, New  Caledonia,  and  the  other  great  Australasian  lands  and  islands.  This  aide  he  [mssed 
thrice  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  ranging  along  the  yet  un visited  borders  of  the  southern  pole, 
solved,  by  refuting,  the  famous  modem  hypothesis  of  an  Austral  continent.  He  navigated 
also  through  the  northern  Pacific,  observed  carefully  the  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
established,  in  the  manner  before  pointed  out,  the  relation  between  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  America.  Many  eminent  navigators,  among  the  French,  La  Perouse,  Marchand, 
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D'Entrecasteaux  ; among  the  Russians,  Kotzebue  and  Krusenstem ; among  the  English, 
Vancouver  and  Berchey,  followed ; and,  though  the  grand  prizes  of  discovery  had  been 
carried  off,  found  still  some  gleanings  in  so  vast  a field.  The  circumnavigation  of  the  globe 
lias  ended  in  becoming  a mere  trading  voyage,  which  conveys  neither  name  nor  glory  to  him 
by  whom  it  is  achieved.  Captain  Weddell,  however,  has  lately,  in  New  South  Shetland,  found 
a tract  of  land  situated  nearer  to  the  Antarctic  pole  than  any  previously  supposed  to  exist. 

215.  New  Holland , much  the  most  extensive  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  its  recent  relations  with  Europe,  has  formed  the 
theatre  of  the  latest  southern  discoveries.  Mr.  Bass,  in  an  open  boat,  found  the  strait  which 
bear*  his  name,  separating  New  Holland  from  Van  Diemen’s  land,  and  making  the  latter  a 
separate  island.  Baudin  and  Flinders,  contemporaneously  employed  by  the  French  and 
English  nations,  made  a continuous  survey  of  the  vast  circuit  of  its  coasts,  which  had  been 
before  touched  only  at  partial  points.  At  a later  period,  Freycinot  made  some  additional  ob- 
servations ; and  King  found  still  a great  extent  of  north  and  north-western  coast  to  survey 
for  the  first  time.  More  recently,  the  discovery  of  Swan  River  and  its  shores  promises  to 
redeem  the  reproach  of  sterility  which  had  been  attached  to  the  whole  western  coast  of  this 
continent  : the  interior  on  the  eastern  side  also,  though  guarded  by  steep  and  lofty  barriers, 
has,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Oxley  and  others,  been  penetrated  to  a considerable  depth, 
and  found  to  contain  extensive  plains  traversed  by  large  rivers.  Still  the  explored  tracts 
form  only  a small  proportion  of  the  vast  surface  of  this  southern  continent. 
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216.  Amoko  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge  there  is  so  intimate  a connection, 
that  no  science  can  be  truly  said  to  be  independent  of  all  others.  Some,  indeed,  may  be 
regarded  as  primary,  because,  to  a certain  extent,  they  have  bad  an  independent  existence, 
and  because  other  sciences  have  sprung  from  them.  Such,  for  example,  are  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  the  prolific  parents  of  all  the  branches  of  modem  mathematics.  Other  sciences, 
again,  are  connected  by  collateral  relationship,  in  respect  of  their  affording  mutual  aid  : and 
in  this  manner  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  depend  one  on  another,  each  repaying 
the  advantages  which  it  has  received. 

217.  The  subject  of  this  treatise , GxocaArnY,  which  in  common  with  other  sciences  owes 
it*  origin  to  the  wants  of  man,  joined  writh  his  inherent  desire  of  knowledge,  has  arrived  at 
its  present  state  of  improvement  by  the  aid  of  several  sciences,  and  of  a very  great  number 
of  the  arts  which  are  the  fruit  of  human  ingenuity.  It  is  more  particularly  indebted  to  the 
mathematical  sciences,  either  directly,  as  furnishing  rules  and  methods  by  which  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  earth,  its  figure,  and  the  position  of  the  different  parts  of  its  surface,  may  be 
determined  ; or  indirectly,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  improved  by  astronomy,  navigation,  and 
other  aciences  which  owe  their  perfection  to  the  mathematics.  To  the  arts  its  obligations 
are  innumerable:  for  every  step  of  progress  which  hns  been  made  in  the  construction  and 
management  of  ship*,  in  the  fabrication  of  mathematical,  optical,  and  nautical  instruments, 
and  in  the  collateral  arts  on  which  these  depend,  has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
geographical  knowledge. 

218.  The  doctrines  of  geography  strongly  support,  and  have  a close  affinity  with,  those 
of  astronomy.  It  is  only  by  the  application  of  this  latter  science  that  we  liave  been  able  to 
discover  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  and  its  magnitude : and  some  of  the  most  important 
divisions  of  the  earth’s  surface  are  marked  out  by  astronomical  phenomena.  On  the  other 
band,  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  the  explication  of  the  more  recondite  doctrines  of  astronomy.  Hence,  while  the 
doctrine*  of  astronomy  involve  the  principles  of  geography,  it  holds  equally  true  that  the 
principles  of  geography  con  only  be  understood  by  a due  application  of  some  of  the  more 
simple  theories  of  astronomy. 

219.  The  science  of  geolocv  has,  if  possible,  n still  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
description  of  the  earth.  While  astronomy  delineates  the  form  and  movements  of  that 
planet,  and  its  relation  to  other  bodies  in  the  universe,  geology  describes  the  materials  which 
compose  its  surface,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged,  with  the  composition  and 
phenomena  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  various  inequalities  into  which  it  is 
formed,  the  distinction  of  land  and  sea,  with  their  origin  and  effects,  come  all  witliin  the 
sphere  of  this  important  science. 

220.  The  organised  and  living  beings  which  cover  the  surface  of  our  planet,  form  a most 
interesting  feature  in  its  delineation.  For  the  support  and  nourishment  of  these,  the  whole 
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of  its  vast  structure  was  originally  destined.  In  taking  a survey  of  this  interesting  range 
of  objects,  we  may  begin  with  plants ; then  ascend  to  animals ; and,  lastly,  to  man,  who 
holds  the  chief  rank  in  the  constitution  of  this  lower  world. 

221.  Three  divisions , comftrehending  each  o separate  book,  will,  on  the  grounds  now  stated, 
comprehend  the  Principles  of  Geography : these  are  — I.  Astronomical  Principles. 

II.  Geological  principles.  III.  Geography  considered  in  relation  to  the  organised  living 
and  rational  natures  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


BOOK  I. 

ASTRONOMICAL  PRINCIPLES. 


Chap.  I. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  PHENOMENA  OP  THE  HEAVENS,  APPARENT  MOTIONS,  FIXED  STARS, 

PLANETS,  &C. 

222.  The  succession  of  day  and  night  brings  under  our  observation  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  luminous  bodies,  which  appear  like  points  on  the  concave  surface 
of  the  heavens.  Of  these  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  sun  at  all 
times  presents  to  us  a circular  disc:  the  disc  of  the  moon  is  also  at  certain  periods 
circular,  but  she  undergoes  a succession  of  changes  in  the  nppearanccs  of  her  luminous 
part,  which  arc  denominated  phases.  With  regard  to  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon 
from  this  earth,  we  arc  certain  that  they  are  very  remote ; for  we  observe  that  their  apparent 
magnitude  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  any  change  in  our  local  position.  We  may  with  pro- 
bability suppose  the  stars  to  be  bodies  of  the  same  nature  with  the  sun  and  moon,  appearing 
smaller  only  because  they  are  at  a greater  distance. 

225.  The  aj>parent  motion  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west  about  a fixed  point  in  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  sky,  as  seen  in  this  country,  is  a phenomenon  quite  familiar  to  every 
one.  If  we  change  our  position  on  the  earth  by  going  always  south,  this  fixed  point  appears 
to  descend,  and  at  last  it  sinks  below  the  horizon  : but  we  now  perceive  that  there  is  another 
fixed  point  in  the  southern  region  of  the  heavens,  exactly  opposite  to  the  former,  about 
which  the  diurnal  motion  is  also  in  like  manner  performed.  These  two  points  are  the 
north  and  south,  or  the  arctic  and  antarctic  poles  of  the  heavens. 

224.  From  what  we  see  on  the  earth’s  surface,  we  learn  by  experience  that  the  real  and 
apparent  motions  of  bodies  may  be  xery  different . An  observer  in  a vessel  carried  along  by 
the  current  of  a river,  will  feel  disposed  to  believe  himself  at  rest ; and  then,  if  he  were  to 
judge  from  appearances,  he  would  suppose  that  trees  and  fixed  objects  on  the  banks  were 
in  motion,  because  of  the  apparent  change  in  their  relative  positions.  Hence  we  may  infer, 
that  we  cannot  judge  immediately  respecting  the  absolute  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  their  apparent  motions.  It  has  only  been  by  a series  of  nice  observations,  and  the 
application  of  the  doctrines  of  mathematics,  that  the  former  have  with  absolute  certainty  been 
deduced  from  the  latter. 

225.  The  general  phenomena  of  the  apparent  motions  have,  however,  been  discovered  by  the 
ordinary  observation  of  mankind  from  the  remotest  ages.  To  a spectator  in  any  place  of 
the  earth,  the  whole  system  of  the  celestial  bodies  appears  as  if  placed  on  the  surface  of  a 
concave  sphere,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  place  where  he  stands ; and  this  sphere  appears 
to  revolve  daily  on  an  ideal  line  which  passes  through  the  poles  of  the  heavens,  and  is  called 
the  axis  of  the  world.  Although  the  supposition  that  the  celestial  bodies  are  all  situated  in 
the  surface  of  a sphere,  of  which  the  eye  is  the  centre,  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  may  be  a consequence  of  their 
immense  distances.  To  an  observer  standing  on  an  extensive  plane,  objects  very  remote 
around  him,  though  at  unequal  distances,  would  appear  in  the  circumference  of  a circle 
having  his  eye  in  the  centre. 

226.  Besides  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  is  common  to  them  all, 
we  discover  that  some  of  them  have  peculiar  motions  by  which  they  change  their  apparent 
places  in  respect  of  one  another.  Thus  we  see  the  moon  in  the  course  of  about  a month 
describe  a circle  quite  round  the  heavens  from  west  to  east.  The  su  s also  appears  to  change 
his  position  daily,  and  to  go  round  the  heavens  from  west  to  cast  in  a year.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  peculiar  motion  of  the  sun,  that  we  find  different  stars  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year  set  immediately  after  him,  or  rise  immediately  before  him  ; and  that  the  appearance 
of  the  heavens  through  the  course  of  the  year  is  continually  changing. 
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227.  From  tho  remotest  antiquity  five  stars  had  been  observed  to  change  their  position  ; 
and  in  modern  times  five  others  have  been  discovered.  These  u wandering  stars”  have  been 
appropriately  denominated  planets  ; and,  generally  speaking,  they  can  be  seen  at  all  times, 
except  when  their  feeble  light  is  rendered  insensible  by  the  effulgence  of  the  sun.  The 
planets  have  received  particular  names,  and  are  distinguished  by  particular  characters ; these 
are  Mercury  5,  Venus  9»  Wars  <J,  Vesta  g,  Juno  Ceres  Pallas  Jupiter  If., 
Saturn  h , Uranus  $. 

228.  There  are  other  luminous  bodies  having  a proper  motion,  which  are  seen  for  a short 
time  and  afterwards  disappear.  Their  existence,  however,  is  permanent.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  planets  by  their  being  visible  only  for  a short  period,  and  also  by  a train 
of  light  proceeding  from  them  on  one  side,  forming  a tail ; these  bodies  are  called  comets. 
Their  number  is  not  known,  but  it  appears  to  be  very  considerable. 

229.  Besides  the  run,  moon,  planets,  and  comets , there  are  other  luminous  bodies  visible 
every  clear  night ; these  retain  always  the  same  position  in  respect  of  each  other,  and  for  this 
reason  are  denominated  fixed  stars.  Their  apparent  motion  about  the  axis  of  the  celestial 
sphere  is  perfectly  uniform,  and  a complete  revolution  is  performed  in  about  23  hours 
56  minutes. 

230.  By  the  permanence  of  the  relative  situations  of  the  Jired  stars  on  the  concavity  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  apparent  motions  of  the  other  heavenly 
bodies.  Of  these  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  simple. 
The  motions  of  the  planets  appear  more  complicated,  and  are  considerably  different  from 
one  another.  This  dissimilarity  might  well  lead  to  a conjecture,  that  the  real  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ore  very  different  from  the  apparent  motions,  and  that  these  last  are 
modified  by  the  real  motion  of  the  earth.  Thjs  conjecture  we  shall  afterwards  find  fully 
verified. 

231.  All  the  heavenly  bodies  which  this  general  survey  has  brought  under  our  notice, 
with  their  motions  and  mutual  relations,  form  the  subject  of  astronomy,  which  of  all  the 
natural  sciences  presents  the  most  extensive  series  of  discoveries.  By  observing  for  ages, 
and  determining  with  exactness  the  positions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; by  tracing  and 
measuring  with  precision  their  various  motions ; and  by  employing  all  the  resources  of 
mathematical  science  in  investigating  the  constant  laws  to  which  these  motions  are  subject, 
tlie  human  mind  has  succeeded  in  passing  from  the  first  cursory  view  of  the  heavens,  to  that 
comprehensive  survey  by  which,  in  the  present  state  of  astronomical  science,  we  contemplate 
the  past  and  future  states  of  the  system  of  the  universe. 


Chap.  II. 

tile  heavens  as  seen  through  the  telescope. 

232.  From  the  discovery  of  the  telescope , and  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  astronotny, 
a new  era  may  be  dated  in  that  science.  The  number  of  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is 
about  three  thousand,  which  appear  scattered  over  the  concave  surface  of  the  heavens.  Even 
in  the  clearest  night,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  moon,  seldom  more  than  two  thousand  are 
seen  at  once.  They  are  not  distributed  indiscriminately  over  the  heavens,  but  are  disposed 
in  groups  which  from  the  remotest  antiquity  have  received  distinct  names,  and  these  have 
b«vn  employed  to  facilitate  the  description  of  the  heavens  and  the  reference  to  any  particular 
star.  'J7ie  ancients  imagined  the  figures  of  various  personages  of  their  mythology,  and  of 
animals  Ac.  to  be  traced  on  the  concave  surface  : these  figures  they  called  constellations , and 
considered  a group  of  stars  to  belong  to  each.  To  some  of  the  brighter  stars,  and  to  those 
more  remarkable  for  their  position,  proper  names  have  been  given. 

233.  The  distinction  founded  on  the  different  degrees  of  brightness  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  the 
most  obvious  which  occurs  to  the  spectator  while  his  vision  is  unassisted  by  the  telescope, 
and  has,  accordingly,  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  them.  The  stars  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  have  been,  on  this  principle,  arranged  under  six  magnitudes.  'Hie  brightest 
are  reckoned  to  be  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  next  in  brightness  of  the  second,  and  so  on  to 
the  sixth  magnitude.  'The  arrangement  of  the  stars  has  been  still  farther  facilitated  by 
combining  the  principle  of  this  last-mentioned  arrangement  with  the  method  of  constellations. 
In  maps  of  the  heavens  and  on  celestial  globes  the  constellations  arc  delineated,  and  the 
stars  in  each  constellation  are  marked  with  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  according  to 
their  degrees  of  brightness. 

234.  The  use  of  the  telescope  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  visible  stars ; and  has 
at  the  same  time  discovered  to  us  many  particulars  before  unknown  respecting  those  that 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Many  of  the  stars  which  to  unaided  vision  appear  single,  arc 
found,  when  observed  through  a telescope  of  high  magnifying  powers,  to  consist  of  two, 
ftucnetiincs  of  three  or  more  stars  extremely  near  to  one  another.  Seven  hundred  of  these 
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multiple  stars  were  observed  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  the  number  has  been  increased 
by  the  joint  labours  of  his  son  and  Sir  James  South,  also  by  the  German  astronomer  Struve. 
In  some  of  them  the  small  stars  are  different  in  brightness  and  in  the  colour  of  their  light. 
Thus  a Herculis  is  double ; the  larger  of  the  stars  is  red,  the  smaller  blue : c Lyra?  is  com- 
posed of  four  stars ; three  white,  and  one  red  : y Andromeda?  consists  of  two  stars  very 
unequal,  the  largest  a reddish  white,  the  smallest  a sky-blue  inclining  to  green.  Some 
single  stars  evidently  differ  in  their  colour : Aldebaran  is  red,  Sirius  of  a brilliant  white. 

235.  NcbuU*  are  small  luminous  spots  of  a cloudy  appearance  and  irregular  shape,  seen 
in  many  places  of  the  heavens.  The  most  remarkable  appearance  of  this  kind  is  the 
Galaxy,  or  Milky  Way,  which  encompasses  the  whole  heavens,  and  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  Sword  of  Orion  contains  a beautiful  nebula.  Two  occur  in  the  head  of  the 
Great  Bear,  one  of  an  oval  shape,  the  other  round  like  a comet  without  a tail.  Viewed 
through  a telescope  of  great  magnifying  power  these  luminous  spots  are  resolved  into  a 
multitude  of  small  stars,  distinctly  separate,  but  apparently  very  near  one  another,  whose 
light  being  blended  together  produces  the  luminous  appearance.  In  a portion  of  the  Galaxy, 
about  fifteen  degrees  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  Dr.  Herschel  found  no  fewer  than  fifty 
thousand  stars  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  counted.  The  number  of  nebula;  is  very  con- 
siderable, Herschel  discovered  two  thousand ; before  his  time  only  one  hundred  and  three 
were  known. 

236.  Continued  observation  has  shown  that  the  fired  stars  are  not  altogether  exempt  from 
change.  Several  stars  mentioned  by  the  ancient  astronomers  are  no  longer  visible,  while 
some  are  now  seen  by  the  naked  eye  which  are  not  in  the  ancient  catalogues.  Some  stars 
have  suddenly  appeared,  and  after  having  been  seen  fora  short  time  have  ceased  to  be  visible. 
In  1572  a new  star  appeared  in  Cassiopeia's  Chair;  and  in  1604  another  appeared  in  Ser- 
pentarius.  These  stars  did  not  change  their  places:  but  having  gradually  increased  in 
brilliancy,  until  they  exceeded  Venus  or  Jupiter  in  brightness,  and  were  even  seen  in  the 
day-time,  they  diminished  in  the  same  gradual  manner,  and  in  a few  months  entirely  disap- 
peared. Some  stars  are  observed  to  have  periodical  changes  of  brightness.  Of  this 
description  is  Algol,  or  6 Persci:  when  brightest  it  is  of  the  second,  and  when  least  bright 
of  the  fourth  magnitude.  It  goes  through  all  its  changes  of  lustre  in  four  days,  twenty-one 
hours.  Other  stars,  like  /9  in  the  Whale,  have  gradually  increased  in  brilliancy ; or,  like  5 
in  the  Great  Bear,  have  continually  diminished  in  brightness. 

237.  The  fixed  stars,  when  viewed  through  the  telescope,  appear  like  luminous  points  on 
the  concave  surface  of  the  heavens ; but  the  planets  are  found  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
discs  of  greater  or  less  diameter.  Mercury  and  Venus  accompany  the  sun,  appearing  at 
one  time  on  the  east,  and  at  another  time  on  the  west  of  that  luminary,  and  never  receding 
from  him  beyond  a certain  distance.  The  other  planets  recede  from  the  sun  to  all  possible 
angular  distances.  Connected  with  this  circumstance  is  a distinction  wliich  it  is  useful  to 
make  of  inferior  planets  and  sujierior  planets  ; the  former  appellation  being  applied  to  Mer- 
cury and  Venus,  and  the  latter  to  the  remaining  planets. 

238.  Mercury  and  Venus , as  they  oscillate  about  the  sun,  exhibit  all  the  phases  of  the 
moon.  From  having  the  appearance  of  a crescent  they  gradually  assume  that  of  the  half 
moon.  The  illuminated  part  of  the  disc  increasing,  they  become  gibbous,  and  at  last  present 
a complete  circular  disc,  like  the  full  moon.  From  tliis  state  of  illumination  they  again 
pass  through  the  same  appearances  in  an  inverted  order,  until  they  disappear  altogether. 
Sometimes  these  planets  are  seen  like  black  spots  in  the  sun  ; these  appearances  are  called 
transits  of  the  planets  over  the  sun's  disc.  They  are  rare,  but  when  observed,  particularly 
the  transit  of  Venus,  they  give  the  best  means . of  determining  the  magnitude  of  the  solar 
system.  In  all  the  phases  of  Mercury  and  Venus  the  convexity  of  the  illuminated  portion 
of  the  disc  is  turned  towards  the  sun. 

239.  The  discs  of  the  other  planets  are  always  nearly  circular.  Mars,  however,  in  certain 
positions  with  regard  to  the  sun,  assumes  a gibbous  appearance ; but  he  never  becomes 
cornicular  like  Venus.  He  has  no  satellite.  As  viewed  from  the  earth,  lie  is  known  by 
hit  red  and  fiery  appearance.  Dr.  Herschel  observed  that  the  polar  regions  of  Mars,  after 
having  been  turned  from  the  sun,  appeared  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  planetary  disc  ; just 
as  if  these  regions  had  in  the  absence  of  the  sun’s  heat  been  covered  with  snow. 

240.  Certain  spots  appear  on  the  discs  of  the  sun  and  the  four  planets  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  when  they  are  viewed  through  the  telescope,  and  are  distinguished 
from  other  parts  of  the  discs  by  the  colour  or  intensity  of  their  light.  Similar  spots  are 
seen  on  the  moon  with  the  naked  eye.  Jupiter  has  also  his  disc  marked  with  several  pa- 
rallel belts  or  stripes,  which  stretch  across  it.  They  are  subject  to  considerable  variation 
with  regard  to  number,  breadth,  and  distance  from  each  other.  Mercury  is  too  much  im- 
mersed in  the  solar  rays;  Vesta,  Ceres,  Juno,  and  Pallas  are  too  small ; and  Uranus  is  too 
distant  to  ullow  points  of  unequal  brilliancy  to  be  observed  on  their  surface.  The  spots 
upon  the  sun  are  very  variable  in  their  number,  position,  and  magnitude.  Often  they  are 
numerous,  and  of  great  extent.  Each  of  them,  in  general,  consists  of  a dark  space,  or 
umbra,  surrounded  by  a penumbra , or  fainter  shade,  beyond  which  is  a border  of  light  more 
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brilliant  than  tho  rest  of  the  sun’s  disc.  Sometimes,  though  seldom,  the  sun  has  been  with- 
out spots  for  several  years : this  was  the  case  from  1676  to  1684.  The  dark  nucleus  of  the 
spot  is  seen  to  form  and  disappear  amidst  the  greater  brilliancy  that  surrounds  it.  After 
the  nucleus  ceases  to  be  seen,  the  umbra  continues  visible  for  some  time  : the  place  where 
it  at  length  disappears  becomes  like  the  other  parts  of  the  solar  surface,  unless  it  be  suc- 
ceeded, which  is  sometimes  the  case,  by  a luminous  spot.  Umbra;  of  great  extent  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  a nucleus  in  their  centre ; but  small  umbra  are  often  seen  without  it. 

241.  The  solar  spots  are  never  stationary,  but  are  seen  to  move  slowly  over  the  sun’s  disc 
from  cast  to  west.  Their  paths  across  the  disc,  when  accurately  traced,  are  found  to  be 
rectilineal  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  in  the  beginning  of  December ; but  in  the  inter- 
mediate seasons  they  are  found  to  be  elliptic.  Between  June  and  December  the  convexity 
of  the  path  is  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  disc,  and  between  December  and  June  it  is 
towards  the  lower  part. 

*242.  The  jtlanet  Jupiter , when  viewed  through  the  telescope,  appears  to  be  attended  by 
four  small  stars,  ranged  nearly  in  a straight  line,  which  are  seen  sometimes  on  the  same  side, 
and  at  other  times  on  opposite  sides  of  the  planet.  These  small  stars  occasionally  pass  be- 
tween us  and  Jupiter,  and  then  they  ore  found  to  project  shadow's  which  are  seen  to  traverse 
his  disc.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  often  immersed  in  the  sliadow  of  Jupiter,  and  exhibit 
the  phenomenon  called  an  eclipse.  The  planets  Saturn  and  Uranus  are  also  similarly  at- 
tended, the  former  by  seven,  and  tin*  latter  by  six,  little  stars.  These  accompanying  stars 
arc  called  satellites,  and  also  secondary  planets , in  contradistinction  to  the  others,  which  are 
called  primary. 

243.  Saturn  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  planets  in  being  surrounded  by  a circular 
ring  concentric  with  itself.  When  first  examined  by  the  telescope,  this  planet  was  almost 
always  seen  betw  een  two  small  luminous  bodies  of  an  irregular  form,  which  seemed  to  be 
attached  to  it,  and  which,  as  they  suggested  the  idea  of  handles,  were  denominated  ansa. 
Sometimes  the  ansa?  disappeared,  and  then  Saturn  appeared  round  like  the  other  planets. 
By  tracing  with  care  these  singular  appearances,  and  combining  them  with  the  positions  of 
Saturn  relatively  to  the  sun  and  the  earth,  Huygens  at  last  discovered  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  a ring  which  encompasses  the  body  of  the  planet,  and  which  is  every  where  separated 
from  it.  Being  seen  obliquely,  the  ring  appears  of  an  oval  or  elliptic  form.  Before  the 
lime  of  Herschcl  the  ring  of  Saturn  was  supposed  to  be  single;  but  this  distinguished  astro- 
nomer discovered  that  it  is  double : so  that  two  rings  concentric,  and  in  the  same  plane,  con- 
stitute what  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a single  ring.  The  ring,  which  is  very  thin,  is 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  It  revolves  from  west  to  east  in  101*  3<f  54".  Its 
breadth  is  nearly  equal  to  its  distance  from  Saturn;  that  is,  about  one  third  of  the  diameter 
of  the  planet.  The  interval  between  the  rings  is  very  little ; yet  Dr.  Herschel  saw  a star 
through  it.  The  inner  ring  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  outer. 


Chat.  III. 

a ffrox  i m ation  to  thx  figure  and  magnitude  or  the  earth. 

244.  The  true  figure  and  exact  magnitude  of  the  earth  are  elements  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  geography.  Their  determination,  however,  has  required  the  aid  of  astronomy  in  its 
ro<wt  improved  state  ; yet  it  is  necessary,  to  the  explanation  of  the  general  doctrines  of  astro- 
nomy, that  we  should,  in  the  outset,  know  nearly  its  figure  and  magnitude : we  shall  after- 
wards explain  by  w hat  means  the  first  conceptions  have  been  corrected,  and  its  true  figure  and 
magnitude  found.  Having  now-  pointed  out,  generally,  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  — 
taking  into  view  the  more  remarkable  discoveries  made  by  aid  of  the  telescope  — we  are  next 
to  consider  the  causes  and  mutual  dependence  of  these  phenomena.  The  first  step  towards  ol>- 
laining  an  explication  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  from  which  all  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena are  observed-  To  a person  placed  in  an  elevated  situation  in  an  open  country,  where 
the  view  is  unconfined  on  all  sides,  die  earth  appears  an  extended  plane,  with  the  concave 
tphere  of  the  heavens  resting  upon  it,  — the  horizon  being  the  common  boundary.  This 
appearance  is,  however,  altogether  illusory. 

245.  The  earth  is  a round  body , and  is  isolated  in  space.  This  is  sufficiently  established 
by  the  following  facta  : 

I.  To  an  observer  who  travels  from  north  to  south  the  nocturnal  heavens  appear  continu- 
ally to  change  their  aspect-  The  stars,  indeed,  retain  the  same  relative  position  in  respect 
of  each  other,  and  the  points  on  w hich  the  heavens  appear  to  revolve  remain  unchanged ; 
hut  the  angle,  which  the  axis  of  their  motion  forms  with  the  horizon,  continually  decreases ; 
so  that  stars  which,  *t  the  place  from  which  he  set  out,  appeared  to  reach  their  greatest  ele- 
vation to  the  south  of  the  point  directly  over  his  head,  now  that  he  has  changed  his  position, 
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appear,  when  highest,  on  the  north  of  that  point.  This  clearly  indicates  that  his  path  on 
the  earth’s  surface  has  not  been  a straight  line,  but  a curve  of  which  the  convexity  is  turned 
towards  the  sky. 

2.  The  convexity  of  the  earth  is  quite  apparent  to  a spectator  in  a ship  receding  from  the 
shore.  At  first  low  objects  disappear ; then  those  more  elevated  ; and  at  last  the  highest 
points  of  the  land  sink  in  the  horizon,  on  account  of  the  direct  visual  ray  being  broken  by 
the  interposed  curved  surface  of  the  ocean.  In  like  manner,  when  two  ships  approach  each 
other,  the  navigators  in  each  see  at  first  the  upper  part  of  the  rigging  of  the  other  vessel, 
the  hull  being  still  invisible : as  the  distance  becomes  less  the  body  of  each  vessel  cornea 
gradually  into  view.  The  reverse  happens  if  the  distance  between  the  vessels  is  increasing. 
From  these  appearances  it  is  evident,  that  a straight  line  joining  any  two  points  of  the  earth’s 
surfaces  passes  within  the  body  of  the  earth. 

3.  That  the  horizon  of  the  sea,  which,  to  the  eye,  terminates  its  surface,  is  only  an  appa- 
rent limit  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  observer,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  if  we 
advance  towards  it  we  find  it  recede ; and,  at  the  same  time,  we  still  imagine  ourselves 
placed  in  the  centre  of  an  extended  plane,  bounded  by  the  line  in  which  the  heavens  and 
earth  appear  to  meet.  This  is  w'hat  the  navigator  uniformly  experiences ; while,  to  an  ob- 
server on  the  shore,  his  vessel  appears  to  sink  below  the  horizon  ; and  by  continuing  to  sail 
in  the  same  direction,  he  will  at  last  arrive  at  the  same  port  from  which  he  set  out,  — having 
thus  circumnavigated  the  earth.  This  enterprise  has,  it  is  well  known,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, been  accomplished  by  navigators,  who  have  left  the  shores  of  Europe  and  returned 
home,  some  by  sailing  always  towards  the  west,  and  others  by  holding  an  easterly  course. 
This  great  experiment  demonstrates  that  the  sea  and  land  have  a curved  surface  which  re- 
turns into  itself,  so  that  no  part  of  it  is  touched  by  the  heavens. 

246.  There  are  other  jdienomena  which  prove  that  the  earth,  if  not  an  exact  sphere,  is 
at  least  nearly  of  that  figure.  The  various  appearances  of  the  moon,  in  the  course  of  her 
revolution  round  the  earth,  show  that  she  is  an  opaque  body,  and  is  visible  only  by  the  re- 
flected light  of  the  sun.  The  earth  t>eing  also  an  opaque  body,  must  project  a shadow  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  sun.  It  will  afterwords  be  shown  that  the  moon,  when  full,  must 
sometimes  pass  through  this  shadow.  In  this  case,  when  the  moon  begins  to  penetrate,  or 
is  about  to  leave,  the  shadow,  the  greater  part  of  the  disc  is  still  illuminated  by  the  sun  ; and 
it  is  found  that  this  luminous  part  is  always  of  the  form  of  a crescent,  having  its  concave  side 
bounded  by  an  arch  of  a circle.  The  section  of  the  earth’s  shadow,  shown  by  its  projection 
on  the  moon,  is,  therefore,  as  to  sense,  circular,  — a proof  that  the  earth  is  a sphere,  or  nearly 
of  a spherical  figure ; whence  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  a point  within  the  earth  which 
is  its  centre. 

247.  That  the  earth  is  a round  body , is  thus  completely  proved  by  experience  and  observ- 
ation ; yet,  when  this  doctrine  is  presented  to  the  mind  for  the  first  time,  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  that  tlie  earth  is  balanced,  as  it  were,  on  its  centre,  without  any  visible 
support ; while  all  things  at  rest  on  its  surface  require  to  be  supported.  We  must,  however, 
consider  that  the  bodies  which  we  see  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  are  mere  atoms  in 
comparison  to  the  earth  itself ; and  that,  although  their  tendency  to  its  centre  is  another 
fact  established  by  experience,  yet  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  the  earth  itself  should  move 
towards  one  point  of  space  rather  than  towards  another.  A little  reflection  will  show  tliAt 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  supposing  the  earth,  an  immense  mass,  to  be  at  rest,  and  all 
things  to  be  retained  on  its  surface  by  some  force  analogous  to  that  by  which  a piece  of  iron 
is  drawn  towards  a magnet.  This  is  really  the  fact ; and  a consequence  of  it  is,  that  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  earth  its  inhabitants  stand  in  opposite  directions,  with  their  feet  towards 
each  other,  for  which  reason  they  are  called  Antipodes ; and  every  country  has  its  own 
Antipodes. 

248.  The  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  geography,  and  on  this  account  we  shall  treat  of  them  in  a particular  manner.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  a near  approximation  to  the  truth,  the  earth  may  be  considered  as  differing 
but  little  from  a sphere,  7916  miles  in  diameter,  and  consequently  nearly  24,870  miles  in 
circumference.  In  geometry,  the  circumference  of  every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees  ; and  each  of  these  into  60  equal  parts,  called  minutes, 
and  so  on.  A degree,  therefore,  of  any  circle  on  the  earth’s  surface,  whose  centre  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  earth,  will  be  rather  more  than  69  miles ; and  a minute  of  a degree 
will  be  about  1 ^ mile. 


CHAr.  IV. 

DOCTRINE  Or  THE  STHERK. 

249.  The  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies  being  in  aj*pearame  aU  performed  on  a sphere , of 
which  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  the  centre ; with  a view  to  describe  the  nature  of  these  mo- 
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dons,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  suppose  certain  circles  to  be  traced  on  this  sphere,  to 
which,  also,  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  space  are  referred. 

250.  The  du lance  of  the  find  dart  is  immensely  great  in  respect  of  the  earth's  semi- 
diameter : for  it  is  found  that,  when  viewed  from  any  two  points  of  the  earth's  surface,  they 
have  the  very  same  relative  position,  and  the  same  apparent  distances,  at  a given  instant  of 
time-  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  and  the  angular  distances  of  the 
filed  stars,  will  be,  a*  to  sense,  the  same,  whether  they  be  viewed  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
or  from  a point  on  its  surface.  We  may,  therefore,  conceive  the  axis  of  the  diurnal  revolution 
to  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  will  be  also  the  centre  of  the  celestial  sphere. 

Dirotmoxs. 

251.  A gnat  circle  of  the  sphere  is  that  whose  plane  passes  through  its  centre : and  all 
others  are  called  small  circles. 

252.  A circle  of  the  celestial  t phere,  whose  plane  passes  through  the  earth’s  centre,  and 
is  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  called  the  Equator.  The  line  in  which  this  plane  meets  the 
earth's  surface  is  called  the  Equator  of  the  earth,  or  the  Equinoctial. 

253.  To  illustrate  this  by  a diagram,  let  c be  the  centre  of  the  sphere  (fig.  15.),  which 

we  suppose  to  coincide  with  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  let  Pep  be  the  axis  ; 
then  the  circle,  whose  diameter  is  E Q, 
which  passes  through  c,  and  is  perpen- 
dicular to  P p,  is  the  Equator.  The 
circles  which  the  stars  describe  by  the 
diurnal  revolution,  are  all  parallel  to  the 
Equator.  Such  is  the  circle  whose  dia- 
meter is  A B. 

254.  A circle,  whoso  plane  passes 
through  the  poles,  is  called  the  Meridiak, 
and  the  section  of  the  earth's  surface  made 
by  this  plane  is  called  the  Meridian  of 
all  the  places  through  which  it  passes. 
Thus  P E ;>  <1  is  a meridian  circle  in  the 
heavens.  The  number  of  these  circles 
is  indefinite. 

255.  iiy  the  geometrical  properties  of 
a sphere,  the  plane  of  any  meridian  cuts 
the  planes  of  the  equator  and  all  circles 
parallel  to  it  at  right  angles, 
rest,  and  let  fall  from  a point  above  the 

earth,  will,  by  its  weight  or  gravity,  descend  in  a straight  line.  This  line  is  the  direction  of 
eranty : it  is  also  indicated  by  the  direction  of  a cord  to  which  a plummet  is  suspended,  and 
u every  where  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  water  at  rest.  If,  now,  a line  in  the  direction 
of  gravity  at  any  point  on  the  earth’s  surface  be  produced  indefinitely  upward  and  down- 
ward, tiias  line,  called  a Vertical,  will  mark,  on  the  celestial  sphere,  two  points  called  the 
Zesitii  and  Nadir.  The  former  is  the  point  in  the  heavens  immediately  over  head.  A 
plane  conceived  to  pass  through  any  plane  on  the  earth's  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
joining  it*  aenith  and  nadir,  will,  when  extended  to  the  heavens,  meet  the  sphere  in  a circle, 
which  is  the  Horizon  of  that  place.  A plane  that  passes  through  the  earth's  centre,  and  is 
parallel  to  the  plane  just  now  defined,  will  meet  the  sphere  in  a circle,  which  is  also  called 
the  Horizon  ; but,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  the  former  is  called  the  Sensible, 
and  the  latter ’the  Rational  Horizon.  On  account,  however,  of  the  smallness  of  the  earth’s 
swnidiameter,  when  compared  with  the  immense  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  two  horizons 
are,  as  to  sense,  the  same. 

257.  The  zenith  is  at  Z (fig.  IS.),  and  nadir  at  N.  The  circle  II  O R is  the  horizon. 

258.  ffihe  earth  were  a perfect  sphere,  the  direction  of  gravity  being  every  where  perpen- 
dicular to  its  surface,  all  bodies  would  tend  towards  its  centre.  But  if  there  be  any  deviation 
from  the  exact  sphcricalfigure,  (and  this  is  really  the  case,)  then  the  direction  of  gravity  will 
not,  in  general,  pass  through  the  centre;  though,  if  the  deviation  be  small,  it  will  nearly 
paa*  through  that  point. 

259.  The  plane  of  the  horizon  of  any  place  touches  the  earth’s  surface,  and  divides  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  heavens  into  two  HzxtiHruaaxs ; one  of  which,  viz.  that  above  the 
horizon,  is  Vista  lx,  and  the  other  Invisible.  To  an  eye  placed  close  to  the  earth's  surface, 
or  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  two  hemispheres  will  appear  exactly  equal.  A spectator, 
how  ever,  on  the  top  of  a mountain,  can  see  more  than  half  of  the  heavens ; because,  if  a 
line  drawn  from  hi*  eye  to  touch  the  earth’s  surface  were  carried  round,  it  would  generate 
the  surface  of  a cone.  The  portion  of  die  heavens  within  this  cone  would  be  invisible ; but 
he  would  see  all  the  space  without  the  cone,  which  would  manifestly  be  the  larger  portion. 
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His  apparent  horizon  would  still  be  a circle ; but  it  would  be  below  the  plane  passing  through 
his  eye  perpendicular  to  the  vertical.  The  depression  of  the  horizon  of  a spectator  so  situated 
below  this  plane  is  called  the  Dip. 

260.  Circles  whose  planet  past  through  the  zenith  and  nadir  of  any  place  are  called  Vertical 
Circles.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  circle  Z O N.  These,  by  the  properties  of  a sphere,  are 
all  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  The  meridian  is,  of  course,  a vertical  circle;  and  the  ver- 
tical circle  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  is  called  the  Prime  Vertical. 

261.  The  meridian  cuts  the  horizon  in  the  North  and  South  points,  and  the  prime  ver- 
tical cuts  it  in  the  East  and  West.  These  four  are  the  Cardinal  Points.  They  divide 
the  horizon  into  four  equal  parts. 

262.  Let  a vertical  circle  be  supposed  to  pass  continually  through  a star,  or  any  point  of 
the  heavens,  the  arc  of  that  circle  between  the  star  and  the  horizon  is  called  the  Altitude 
of  the  star ; and  the  arc  of  the  horizon  between  the  vertical  circle  and  the  meridian  is  called 
its  Azimuth,  which  may  be  measured  either  from  the  north  or  south.  Thus,  in  Jig  15., 
suppose  a star  at  S,  then  its  altitude  is  the  arc  S O,  and  its  azimuth  the  arc  H O. 

263.  Vertical  circles  are  called  Circles  of  Azimuth. 

264.  The  altitude  of  a star  will  evidently  be  greatest  when  it  is  on  the  meridian,  and  it 
will  have  equal  altitudes  when  it  is  at  equal  distances  from  the  meridian  ; that  is,  when  its 
eastern  and  western  azimuths  are  equal. 

265.  Suppose  a meridian  to  pass  through  a star , then  the  arc  intercepted  between  the  star 
and  the  equator  is  called  the  Declination  of  the  star.  Thus  P S p being  a meridian  that 
passes  through  the  star  S,  and  meets  the  equator  in  K,  the  arc  S K is  the  declination  of 
the  star. 

266.  If  a meridian  circle  pass  through  the  zenith  of  any  place , the  arc  intercepted  between 
the  zenith  and  the  equator  is  called  the  Latitude  of  that  place.  Thus  Z being  the  zenith  of 
any  place,  and  EKQ,  the  equator,  the  latitude  of  the  place  is  the  arc  ZE. 

267.  Assuming  the  meridian  circle  that  passes  through  the  zenith  of  any  particular  place 
as  the  First  Meridian,  the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  between  the  first  meridian  and 
the  meridian  circle  passing  through  the  zenith  of  any  other  place,  is  called  the  Longitude 
of  that  place.  It  is  usual,  in  this  country,  to  reckon  the  longitude  of  places  from  the  me- 
ridian circle  that  passes  through  the  zenith  of  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 

268.  Because  the  arcs  Zlt,  the  distance  of  the  zenith  from  the  horizon,  and  PE,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  pole  from  the  equator,  are  each  one  fourth  of  the  circumference  of  a circle  or 
a quadrant,  they  are  equal,  ond  consequently,  leaving  out  the  common  arc  PZ,  the  arcs  ZE 
and  PR  are  equal.  Hence  it  appears  that  PIi,  the  distance  of  the  pole  from  the  horizon  of 
any  place,  called  the  elevation  or  altitude  of  the  pole,  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  that  place. 


Chap.  V. 

rotation  op  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  on  their  axes,  their  pioure. 

269.  From  the  phenomena  of  the  spots  which,  by  aid  of  the  telescope,  are  visible  on  his 
disc,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  sun  revolves  from  wesfito  east , on  an  axis,  in  about  twenty- 
five  days  and  a half.  Though  these  spots  are  subject  to  many  variations,  they  are  sufficiently 
permanent  to  enable  us  to  discover  that  they  have  regular  motions  across  the  disc,  exactly 
the  same  as  must  belong  to  corresponding  points  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  supposing  him 
actually  to  have  a motion  of  rotation  from  west  to  east  on  an  axis  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  path  or  orbit,  which,  in  virtue  of  his  apparent  motion,  he  describes  round 
the  heavens  in  the  course  of  a year.  When  a spot  is  first  discovered  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  disc,  it  appears  like  a fine  line : as  it  approaches  the  centre  of  the  disc  its  breadth 
increases : as  it  advances  towards  the  western  edge  the  breadth  again  diminishes,  until  the  spot 
at  length  entirely  disappears.  The  same  spot  is  sometimes  again  observed,  after  fourteen 
days,  on  the  east  side  of  the  disc  ; but  more  frequently  the  spot  is  dissolved,  and  is  no  more 
seen.  By  careful  observation  of  the  time  occupied  by  a spot  in  crossing  the  disc,  taking 
also  into  account  the  proper  motion  of  the  sun  from  west  to  east  during  that  period,  the  time 
of  the  sun’s  rotation  on  his  axis  is  found  to  be  about  twenty-five  and  a half  days. 

270.  That  the  moon,  and  the  planets  Mercury,  Venus , Mars , Jupiter , and  Saturn,  have 
each  a motion  of  rotation  from  west  to  east,  on  an  axis  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  sun’s 
orbit,  is  inferred  in  like  manner  from  the  spots  that  are  seen  to  traverse  their  discs.  The 
moon  presents  always  nearly  the  same  side  to  the  earth  ; and  must,  therefore,  revolve  on  her 
axis  in  the  same  time  in  which  she  is  carried  round  the  heavens  by  her  apparent  motion, 
namely,  in  27d  7m  43*.  Mercury  revolves  in  24h  5“ ; Venus  in  23h  30“  ; Mars  in  24 h 39“ ; 
Jupiter  in  9h  5Gm;  Saturn  in  10h  29'°.  In  the  remaining  planets  no  appearances  have 
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been  discovered  which  enable  us  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  revolve  on  axes : though, 
from  analog}’,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  do. 

271-  Wiik  regard  to  thejigurc  of  the  sun  and  of  those  planets  which  are  known  to  revolve  on 
ases,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  nearly  spherical ; because  no  other  but  a spherical 
body  can,  when  revolving  on  an  axis  in  the  manner  of  the  planets  (with  the  exception  of 
the  moon),  present  in  every  position  the  appearance  of  a circular  disc.  The  spherical  figure 
of  the  moon,  and,  indeed,  of  the  other  planets  which  exhibit  pliascs,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  the  concavity  of  the  crescent  which  they  from  time  to  time  display  is  bounded 
by  an  elliptic  line.  The  planet  Uranus  always  presents  a disc  that  is  nearly  circular,  and 
it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  he  revolves  on  an  axis ; but  it  is  very  improbable,  when  we 
consider  how  very  irregular  his  motions  among  the  fixed  stars  appear  when  seen  from  the 
earth,  that  he  should  keep  the  same  side  always  turned  towards  us.  His  apparent  motion  is 
sometimes  direct,  that  is  from  west  to  east,  sometimes  retrograde,  or  in  the  contrary  direction  ; 
so  that  to  present  constantly  the  appearance  of  a circular  disc,  the  planet  would  require,  were 
it  not  spherical,  to  have  motions  in  opposite  directions  about  the  same  axis.  The  same  rea- 
soning will  apply  to  the  remaining  planets.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  are  bodies  nearly  spherical. 


Chap.  VI. 

DISTANCES  AND  MAGNITUDES  OF  THE  HEAVENLY  BODIES. 

272.  Distances  of  the  Jixed  stars . From  whatever  point  of  the  earth’s  surface  we  observe 
the  fixed  stars,  they  always  appear  to  preserve  the  very  same  relative  positions.  We  may 
hence  conclude  that  these  bodies  are  situated  at  immeasurable  distances  from  the  earth ; and 
that  though  to  us  who  inhabit  it  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  appear  very  great,  they  are 
insensible  when  compared  with  these  immense  distances.  The  earth  is  in  reality  but  as  a point 
in  space.  But  though  the  fixed  stars  are  vastly  too  remote  to  admit  of  their  distances  l>eing 
determined,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  placed  at  very  different  degrees  of 
rrmoteness.  They  shine  with  very  various  degrees  of  brilliancy  ; multitudes  are  not  visible 
without  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  many  more  have 
not  yet  been  discovered  by  the  most  powerful  instruments  which  have  been  directed  to  the 
heavens. 

273.  The  distances  of  the  Jised  stars  being  unknown,  we  can  only  form  conjectures  from 
hypothesis  and  analogy  respecting  their  true  magnitudes.  When  viewed  through  the  best 
telescopes,  they  have  no  apparent  diameter,  but  appear  like  points  in  the  heavens. 

274.  Mode  of  determining  the  distance  of  the  sun , moonf  and  planets . In  reference  to  the 
sphere  of  the  Jised  stars , then,  the  earth  is  to  be  regarded  as  a point.  To  a spectator,  at  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  however,  it  would  present  a disc  subtending  an  angle  of  greater  or 
less  magnitude,  and,  even  when  smallest,  admitting  of  measurement.  This  angle  can  be 
determined  by  an  observer  on  the  earth’s  surface ; and  as  we  know  the  true  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  it  affords  us  the  means  of  estimating  the  distances  of  these  bodies.  Let  O o be  the 

places  of  two  observers  under  the  same  meridian,  but 
very  distant  from  each  other.  Let  P be  a planet  in 
the  meridian  of  these  places,  and  let  some  fixed  star 
which  comes  to  the  meridian  at  the  same  time  with  the 
planet,  be  seen  by  the  observers  at  O and  o,  in  the  di- 
rections O S,  o s.  Join  O P,  o P,  and  produce  O P,  to 
meet  os  in  A.  Then,  because  OS,  oi  arc  parallel 
(the  distance  of  the  star  S being  regarded  as  infinite), 
the  angles  O A o,  A O S are  equal : and,  because  OPo 
is  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle  o A P,  it  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles  AoP, 
o A P.  Wherefore  the  angle  O P o is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  angles  AoP,  POS:  thot  is,  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  the  star  by  the  chord  of  the  terrestrial  arc 
intercepted  between  the  points  of  observation,  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  apparent  distances  of  the  planet  from 
the  star,  provided  the  planet  is  seen  (as  we  have  here 
tuppoacd)  on  opposite  side*  of  the  star  by  the  two  observers.  If  the  star  is  seen  on  the  same 
ride  by  both,  the  angle  at  the  planet  will  then  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  apparent 
distances. 
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715.  If  the  observers  arc  k>  situated  that  PO,  P o arc  tangents  to  the  circle  O E o at  the  points  O and  o,  the 
angle  O P o will  be  the  angle  subtended  bv  the  disc  of  the  earth  at  the 
planet.  But  if  PO,  Po  are  not  tangents,  draw  PO'  and  P 6 tangents  to 
the  circle  OEo,  and  from  C the  centre  draw  CO',Cd  to  the  point*  of  con- 
tact : draw  also  the  vertical  lines  C Z and  C Z'  through  O and  o the  places 
of  the  observers,  and  produce  P O,  Po  to  meet  C O',  C 6 in  B and  D.  Now, 
for  the  sun  and  planets  the  angle  O Po  Is  very  small,  and  even  for  the  moon 
it  is  not  very  considerable.  The  distance  P C may  therefore  be  regarded,  in 
every  case,  as  much  greater  than  C O',  or  C 6.  Hence  the  lines  C O',  C B, 
C I)  may  without  sensible  error  be  considered  as  proportional  to  the  angles 
CPO',  CPB,  CPD;  so  that  we  have  Z CP  O'  : Z CPO  = CO'  : CB 
and  Z CPO  : Z CPo=CO'  : CDj  wherefore  Z CPO' : Z CPO  + 
ZCPoor  Z O Po=  C O'  : CB  + CD.  But  the  angles  at  B and 
D are  very  nearly  right  angles,  and  therefore,  to  radius  C O',  we 
have  C B = Sin.  C O B = Sin.  POZ;  and  C D = Sin.  Co  D = Sin.  Po  Z' : 
Hence  we  obtain  Z CPO*  : Z OPo  = (CO  : CB  + C D =)  Rad. 
: Sin.  POZ  + Sin.  PoZ'  : And  2 Z CP  O' or  Z 0'Pd  = 2 Z OPo  * 
Rad. ^ 

Sin.  POZ  + Sin.  PoZ' 

276  If  the  planet  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  senith  to  both  observers, 
then  the  difference,  instead  of  the  sum  of  the  sines  of  the  zenith  distances, 
must  be  taken  for  the  denominator.  Expressing  the  above  formula  in 
words,  we  give  the  following  simple  rule : — Divide  the  arc,  {expressed  in 
parts  qf  the  radius,)  which  measures  the  observed  angle  at  the  planet , by  the 
sum  of  the  sines  qf  the  zenith  distances  of  the  planet,  if  it  u between  the 
zeniths  qf  the  tiro  observers  ; or  by  the  difference  qf  these  sines  if  the  planet 
is  on  the  same  side  qf  the  zenith  to  both  observers  ; and  twice  the  result  will 
be  the  are , expressed  in  parts  qfthe  radius , that  tneasures  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  planet  by  the  disc  qf  the  earth. 

277.  Since  small  angles,  that  require  for  their  measurement  only  the  use  of  the  mi- 
crometer, can  be  determined  with  much  more  accuracy  than  large  angles  requiring  tho 
whole  telescope  to  be  moved,  it  is  best  to  employ,  in  finding  the  angle  O P o a star  which 
is  near  the  planet : a small  error  in  taking  the  zenith  distances  of  the  planet  will  produce 
no  sensible  error  in  the  result. 

278.  Another  method  qf  determining  this  angle , is  by  observations  on  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  disc  of  the  sun ; a phenomenon  in  which  the  planet  is  seen  like  a dark  spot  on  the 
disc ; but  the  method  now  explained  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

279.  The  following  are  the  angles  subtended  by  the  earth's  disc  at  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  when  the  earth  is  nearest  to  each : 

Second*.  Seconds. 

Angle  at  the  Sun  =17  Angle  at  Uranus  = 1 

Mercury  = 28  Vesta 

Venus  = 62  Juno 

Mars  = 42  Ceres 

Jupiter  = 4 Pallas 

Saturn  = 2 Moon  " = 2°2/ 


280.  To  determine , now,  the  distance  qf  the  sun  or  moon,  or  of  a planet : — In  the  right  angled  triangle 

P O C we  have  given  the  angle  P equal  to  half  the  angle 
subtended  by  the  earth’s  disc  at  the  body  whose  dis- 
tance is  to  be  found  ; also  OC  the  earth’s  semi-diame- 
ter : therefore  the  distance  PC  may  be  determined  by 
the  proportion  Sin.  P : Rads  CO  : PC.  Since  the 
angle  P is  small,  its  sine  must  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
arc  which  measures  it  Observing  therefore  that  the 
arc  to  which  the  radius  is  equal,  expressed  in  seconds,  is 
206265"  we  have  Z P(ln  seconds)  : 206265=  CO  : PC 
206265 

Hence  P C = 2 C O * — g-p-“ » Whence  we  derive  the 
following  rule  . — Divide  the  constant  number  206265  by 
the  number  qf  seconds  in  the  angle  subtended  by  the 
earth's  disc  as  seen  from  the  body  whose  distance  is  to 
be  determined ; multiply  the  result  by  the  diameter  qf  the  earth , and  the  product  is  the  distance  required. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun ; assuming  the  diameter  of  the  earth  as  unity,  wc  have  the  distance  equal  to 

or  12IS3  diameters  of  the  earth.  In  like  manner,  taking  2",  1"  for  the  angles  subtended  by  the  earth’s 
disc  at  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  the  distances  of  these  planets  from  the  earth,  when  least,  will  be  51566, 
103132,  206265  diameters  of  the  earth  respectively.  The  mean  distance  of  the  moon  is  about  sixty  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth. 


281.  The  apparent  diameter  of  any  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  the  number  of  seconds  in 
the  measure  of  the  angle  under  which  its  circular  disc  is  seen  by  a spectator  upon  the  earth. 
When  measured  by  a micrometer,  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  are 
found  to  be,  when  greatest,  as  follow : 


Seconds. 

Diameter  of  the  Sun  = 1 923 

Mercury  = 12 

Venus  = 61 

Mars  = 1 8 


Seconds. 

Diameter  of  Jupiter  = 46 

Saturn  = 18 

Uranus  = 4 

Moon  = 2020 
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The  four  remaining  planets,  according  to  the  most  careful  observations,  appear  to  subtend 
only  a small  part  of  a second. 

282.  Now,  for  deducing  the  real  diameters  from  the  apparent,  wc  have  this  rule:  — 
As  the  opparerd  diameter  of  the  earth , (or  the  seconds  in  the  angle  which  its  disc  subtends ,)  as 
seen  from  the  planet , is  to  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  planet  as  seen  from  the  earth , so  is  the 
true  diameter  of  the  earth  to  the  true  diameter  of  the  jdanet. 

283.  Calling  the  diameter  of  the  earth  unity,  or  8000  miles  in  round  numbers,  we 


obtain, 

Diameter,  of 

the  Earth. 

Mile. 

Diameter  of  the  Sun 

1 1 1 *454 

882,000  nearly. 

Mercury 

= 

0-398 

= 

3,140  — 

Venus 

>9 

0-9 

63 

7,200  — 

Mars 

= 

0-517 

a 

4,100  — 

Jupiter 

sa 

10-860 

= 

90,000  — 

Saturn 

s= 

9-982 

— 

76,068  — 

Uranus 

= 

4-332 

= 

34,500  — 

Moon 

= 

0-273 

— 

2,160  — 

284.  As  the  sun , moon,  and  planets  are  spherical  bodies,  their  magnitudes  compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  may  be  found  upon  the  principle  that  similar  solids  are  to  one 
another  as  the  cubes  of  their  similar  dimensions ; so  that  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  is  to  the  cube  of  the  diameter  qf  the  sun,  moon,  or  a planet , so  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
former  to  the  magnitude  of  the  latter. 

285.  Assuming  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  as  unity  : 


.Sun 

a 

1384472-000 

Mercury 

=3 

063 

Venus 

SB 

•927 

Mars 

cs 

•139 

Jupiter 

69 

1280*900 

Saturn 

63 

995000 

Uranus 

83 

80-490 

Moon 

63 

020 

Having  now  ascertained  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  proceed 
to  enquire  whether  the  diurnal  motion  which  we  observe  in  them  be  a real  or  only  an  appa- 
rent motion  ; and  whether  the  earth  is  the  centre  to  which  the  proper  motion  of  any  of  them 
is  to  be  referred. 


Chap.  VII. 

ROTATION  OP  THE  EARTH. 

286.  The  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  suggests  the  existence  of  some  cause,  under 
the  influence  of  which  they  either  perform  or  appear  to  perform  a revolution  from  east  to 
west  round  the  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere  in  the  space  of  a day  and  a night.  Now,  there 
are  two  suppositions,  on  either  of  which  the  diurnal  motion  may  be  explained.  We  may 
suppose  the  heavens  to  be  carried  round  the  earth,  while  the  latter  remains  immoveable  in 
the  centre ; or  we  may  suppose  the  heavens  to  be  at  rest,  and  the  earth  to  revolve  on  an  axis 
in  an  opposite  direction  ; that  is,  from  west  to  east.  To  which  of  these  hypotheses  the  pre- 
ference is  due,  will  be  evident  if  we  consider  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  inde))endent  one 
of  another,  and  arc  placed  at  very  different  distances  from  the  earth  ; that  variations  in  the 
apparent  diameters  of  the  planets  indicate  great  changes  in  their  distances,  while  the  comets 
traverse  the  heavens  in  all  directions ; so  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  one  and  the  same 
cause  should  impress  on  all  these  bodies  a common  motion  of  rotation. 

287.  Since  the  earth  is  a globe  of  about  8000  miles  diameter,  it  is  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  immense  mass  of  the  sun.  W'ere  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  earth  brought 
into  coincidence,  the  former  body  would  fill  the  orbit  of  the  moon  and  extend  as  far  again 
beyond  it.  Besides,  the  sun  is  distant  from  us  about  twelve  thousand  diameters  of  the 
earth  ; so  that  to  revolve  round  the  heavens  in  the  interval  of  twenty  four  hours,  he  must 
move  at  the  immense  velocity  of  about  twenty  five  millions  of  miles  in  an  hour.  It  is 
therefore  more  reasonable  to  suppose  the  earth  to  have  a motion  of  rotation  on  an  axis,  than 
to  suppose  the  sun,  a body  so  distant  and  of  such  immense  magnitude,  to  move  with  the  vast 
rapidity  that  would  be  requisite  to  carry-  him  round  the  heavens  in  so  short  an  interval. 
With  regard  to  the  fi  xed  stars,  we  may  reason  in  the  same  manner  with  still  greater  force : 
for  the  velocity  necessary  to  carry  the  sun  round  in  twenty-four  hours  is  really  insensible 
when  compared  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fixed  $tars  must  move  to  accomplish  a like 
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revolution.  In  order  to  account  for  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  earth  is  at  rest,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  have  their  velo- 
cities so  adapted  to  their  respective  distances,  that  all  of  them  complete  their  revolution* 
round  the  earth  in  exactly  the  same  number  of  seconds.  Such  an  adaptation  among 
innumerable  independent  bodies,  placed  at  such  a variety  of  distances,  it  is  impossible  to 
admit. 

288.  There  are  other  phenomena  of  the  heavens  which  serve  still  farther  to  confirm  the 
conclusion,  that  the  diurnal  motiop  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  not  a real  motion.  Every 
difficulty,  however,  disappears,  if  we  suppose  the  earth  to  have  a motion  of  rotation  on  an 
axis  from  west  to  east.  Carried  round  with  a velocity  common  to  all  the  objects  which 
surround  us  on  the  earth's  surface,  we  are  in  a situation  similar  to  that  of  a spectator 
placed  in  a vessel  in  motion.  At  the  first  careless  glance  he  imagines  himself  at  rest,  while 
the  shore,  and  all  the  objects  which  he  secs,  unconnected  with  the  vessel,  appear  to  be  in 
motion.  By  reflecting,  however,  on  the  extent  of  the  shore,  on  the  magnitude  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  other  objects  on  land,  when  compared  with  the  vessel  from  which  he  observes 
them,  he  frees  his  mind  from  this  momentary  illusion,  and  becomes  convinced  that  the 
motion  of  these  objects  is  only  apparent,  and  that  it  is  produced  by  the  real  motion  of  the 
vessel.  The  multitude  of  stars  scattered  over  the  heavens  are,  with  respect  to  us,  what  the 
shore  and  the  objects  upon  it  are  with  regard  to  the  spectator  placed  in  the  vessel : and  by 
the  same  considerations,  by  which  his  first  impressions  are  so  corrected  that  he  becomes 
assured  of  the  reality  of  his  motion,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  an  axis  produces  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens. 

289.  An  argument  for  the  rotation  of  the  earth  may  also  be  drawn  from  analogy.  Several 
of  the  planets  are  known  to  have  a motion  on  an  axis  similar  to  that  which  we  have  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  earth.  Jupiter,  for  example,  which  is  many  times  greater  than  the 
earth,  revolves  on  his  axis  from  west  to  east  in  less  than  half  a day ; and  to  an  observer  on 
his  surface,  the  heavens  would  appear  to  revolve  round  that  planet  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  see  them  revolve  round  the  earth,  but  in  about  half  the  time.  This  motion  of  the  hea- 
vens in  reference  to  a spectator  on  the  planet  Jupiter  would,  however,  be  only  apparent ; 
and  hence  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  case  is  the  same  in  reference  to  a spectator 
on  the  earth. 

290.  Lastly,  if  the  earth  is  actually  in  motion,  there  will  be  generated  a centrifugal 
forcey  or  a tendency  to  throw  off  objects  from  its  surface,  wliich  must  diminish  the  force  of 
gravity,  particularly  at  the  equator,  where  the  motion  is  most  rapid.  Now,  by  observations 
made  with  the  pendulum,  this  diminution  of  the  force  of  gravity  has  been  found  to  exist. 
The  same  cause  affects  also  the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  has  been  found  to  be  flattened 
somewhat  at  the  points  of  rotation,  and  elevated  at  the  equatorial  regions.  The  same  is 
observed  to  be  the  figure  of  Jupiter,  — a circumstance  which  greatly  strengthens  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  analogy.  The  evidence  which  has  now  been  adduced  leaves  no  doubt 
respecting  the  earth's  motion  of  rotation ; and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  true 
place  which  the  globe  that  we  inhabit  holds  in  the  universe. 

291.  The  points  in  which  the  axis  of  rotation  meets  the  surface  are  called  the  polks  of 
the  earth  ; and  it  is  evident  that  the  axis,  if  produced,  must  pass  through  the  poles  of  the 
heavens. 


Chap.  VIII. 

APPARENT  ANNUAL  MOTION  OP  THE  SUN.  VICISSITUDE  OF  SEASONS. 

292.  While  the  sun  participates  in  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heaivnsy  he  also  appears  to 
move  eastward  among  the  fixed  stars.  This  motion  it  will  be  of  importance  now  to  trace 
out,  and  to  explain  the  change  of  seasons  to  which  it  gives  rise.  If  we  observe  each  day  of 
the  year  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  note  the  time  which  elapses  between  his  pas- 
sage over  the  meridian  and  the  passage  of  any  particular  star,  we  shall  have  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  and  of  the  circles  parallel  to  the  equator 
in  which  he  appears  daily  to  be  carried  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens.  The  result  of 
the  composition  of  these  two  motions  will  give  the  true  motion  for  each  day.  In  this  manner 
it  has  been  found  that  the  sun  moves  in  a path  or  orbit  which  cuts  the  equator  in  two  oppo- 
site points,  and  makes  with  it  an  angle  equal  to  23°  28'  nearly. 

293.  The  name  of  ecliptic  is  given  to  the  circle  which  the  plane  of  this  orbit  marks  out  on  the 
sphere  of  the  heavens.  It  passes  through  twelve  constellations,  which  are  called  the  twelve 
signs.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  division  of  the  ecliptic  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called 
signs,  each  containing,  of  course,  30°.  The  twelve  signs  are  contained  in  a zone  of  the 
starry  heavens,  called  the  Zodiac.  The  names  of  these  constellations,  with  the  characters 
by  which  they  are  usually  denoted,  are  as  follow:  — Aries  r>  Taurus  o,  Gemini  D, 
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Cancer  ®>  Leo  Q*  Virgo  tjp,  Libra  £*,  Scorpio  n\»  Sagittarius  /,  Capricomus  vr,  Aqua- 
rius ac,  Pisces  X* 

294.  The  vicissitude  of  seasons  arises  from  the  combination  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
sun  in  the  ecliptic  with  his  apparent  diurnal  motion.  When  the  sun  is  in  either  of  the 
points  in  which  the  ecliptic  intersects  the  equator,  he  describes  the  equator  on  that  day  in 
virtue  of  his  diurnal  motion ; and  as  by  the  properties  of  the  sphere  this  circle  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  the  horizon,  at  whatever  point  of  the  earth’s  surface  the  spectator  is 
situated,  the  day  is  then  equal  to  the  night  over  all  the  globe. 

295.  The  points  of  intersection  of  equator  and  ecliptic  are  called  the  Equinoctial  Points. 
The  first  point  of  the  sign  Aries  is  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  point  of  the  vernal  equinox  ; 
and  from  that  point  the  signs  of  the  ecliptic  are  reckoned  : the  first  point  of  the  sign  I.ibra 
will  therefore  coincide  with  the  point  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  As  the  sun,  when  he  leaves 
the  point  of  the  vernal  equinox  advances  in  the  ecliptic,  his  meridian  altitude  above  our 
horizon  daily  increases,  and  a larger  portion  of  the  pandlel  which  he  daily  describes  becomes 
visible.  Hence  arises  a gradual  increase  in  the  length  of  the  day  in  all  countries  to  the 
north  of  the  equator ; until  the  sun  having  reached  his  greatest  altitude,  the  day  acquires  its 
greatest  length,  and  begins  to  shorten.  As  the  variations  of  the  altitude  on  each  side  of  the 
points  at  w hich  it  is  greatest  arc  insensible,  the  sun,  if  we  attend  only  to  his  altitude,  appears 
stationary,  and  the  day  continues,  for  some  time,  very  nearly  of  the  same  length.  The  point 
of  the  ecliptic  at  which  the  maximum  takes  place  is  therefore  denominated  the  point  of  the 
Sum  Me*  Solstice.  The  sun,  having  reached  this  point,  now  returns  towards  the  equator, 
which  he  crosses  at  the  point  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  His  meridian  altitude  gradually 
diminishes  until  it  reaches  the  minimum  at  the  point  of  the  Winter  Solstice.  The  day, 
which  has  been  gradually  shortening  from  the  summer  solstice,  is  then  the  shortest  in  the 
year,  and  for  some  time  does  not  sensibly  lengthen.  The  sun,  however,  again  gradually 
approach?*  the  equator,  and  reaches  it  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

296.  Such  is  the  constant  progress  of  the  sun  in  the  heaiens,  and  such  the  succession  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  SrxiNu  is  the  time  comprised  between  the  vernal  or  spring  equinox, 
which  falls  about  the  21st  of  March,  and  the  summer  solstice,  which  happens  about  the 
21st  of  June  : the  interval. between  the  solstice  and  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  falls  about 
the  23d  of  September  is  the  Summer  : the  time  between  the  autumnal  equinox  and  the 
winter  solstice,  which  occurs  about  the  22d  of  December,  is  the  Autumn:  and,  lastly,  the 
Winter  is  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  winter  solstice  and  the  spring  equinox. 

297.  The  txxo  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  which  the  sun  describes  on  the  longest  and 
shortest  day^s,  arc  called,  one  the  summer  or  northern  Tronc,  and  the  other  the  winter  or 
southern  Tronic.  They  are  also  respectively  denominated  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  reference  to  the  points  in  which  they  touch  the  ecliptic. 

29S.  The  presence  of  the  sun  a bote  the  horizon  being  the  cause  of  heat,  and  the  temperature 
increasing  os  the  altitude  increases  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  temperature  should  be  the 
same  in  summer  as  in  spring,  and  in  winter  as  in  autumn ; because  the  altitudes  of  the  sun 
in  these  seasons  exactly  correspond.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  temperature  is  not  an 
instantaneous  effect  of  the  sun's  presence ; but  is  the  result  of  the  continued  action  of  his 
rays.  On  this  account  it  is  not  greatest  on  the  day  when  the  altitude  is  greatest,  but  some 
time  between  the  summer  solstice  and  autumnal  equinox.  In  like  manner,  the  greatest  cold 
of  w inter  does  not  occur  on  the  shortest  day,  but  some  time  between  the  winter  solstice  and 
the  spring  equinox. 

299.  H'ith  regartl  both  to  temperature  and  the  length  of  the  day,  great  differences  arise  from 
the  different  elevations  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon,  as  we  proceed  from  the  equator 
towards  either  of  tho  poles.  The  horizon  of  an  observer  at  the  equator  passes  through  the 
poles,  and  by  the  geometrical  properties  of  the  sphere  it  divides  the  equator  and  all  the  circles 
parallel  to  it  into  two  equal  parts.  It  also  cuts  them  at  right  angles  ; and  hence  the  position 
of  the  celestial  sphere,  in  reference  to  the  horixon  of  an  observer  at  the  equator,  is  called  the 
Right  position  of  the  sphere.  In  whatever  point  of  the  ecliptic  the  sun  is  situated,  his 
diurnal  course  is  therefore  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon,  and  one  Italf  of  it  is  in  the  visible 
hemisphere,  and  the  other  half  in  the  invisible ; hence,  at  the  equator,  the  day  is  at  all 
season*  equal  to  the  night. 

SCO.  H'hen  the  sun  is  in  either  of  the  equinoctial  points , he  passes  through  the  zenith  at 
mid-day.  When  be  is  in  either  of  the  solstitial  points  his  meridian  altitude  is  the  least,  and 
is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator.  In  these  two 
positions  of  the  sun  tho  shadows  of  object*  fall,  at  mid-day,  in  opposite  directions,  — a phe- 
nomenon which  at  no  season  occurs  in  our  climate,  where  the  solar  shadows  are  at  mid-day 
always  directed  towards  the  north:  there  are,  then,  properly  speaking,  two  summers  and 
tw  o winters  in  the  year  at  the  equator.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  all  the  countries 
where  the  elevationof  the  pole  above  the  horizon  is  less  than  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
In  every  country  beyond  this  region  there  is  only  one  summer  and  one  winter  in  the  year, 
with  the  intervening  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn  : the  sun  is  never  in  the  zenith : the 
length  of  the  longest  day  increases,  and  tliat  of  the  shortest  day  diminishes,  as  we  advance 
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towards  either  of  the  poles ; and  when  we  have  reached  such  a position,  that  the  zenith  is 
distant  from  the  pole  by  an  arc  of  the  meridian  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  sun 
does  not  set  at  the  summer  solstice,  nor  rise  at  the  winter  solstice. 

301.  The  polar  circles.  About  each  of  the  poles  of  the  celestial  sphere,  suppose  a circle 
to  be  described  distant  from  it  by  an  arc  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ; these  two 
circles  are  called  the  Polar  Circles.  In  the  region  of  the  earth  situated  around  either  of 
its  poles,  at  every  point  whose  zenith  lies  within  the  polar  circle,  the  time  of  the  sun's  pre- 
sence above  the  horizon  and  of  his  absence  below  it,  at  certain  seasons,  exceeds  twenty-four 
hours  : it  increases  as  we  approach  the  pole,  and  may  amount  to  days  or  even  to  months. 
Thus,  when  the  sun’s  declination  north,  increasing,  becomes  equal  to  the  distance  of  the 
zenith  of  any  place  in  the  northern  polar  region  from  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  he  ceases 
to  set  at  that  place,  and  continues  above  the  horizon  until  he  has  reached  the  same  declin- 
ation in  returning  towards  the  equator.  From  that  time  the  sun  rises  and  sets  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  until  tlie  sun’s  declination  south  becomes  equal  to  the  distance  of  the 
zenith  from  the  pole,  and  then  he  ceases  to  rise  and  continues  below  the  horizon  till  he  has 
again  acquired  the  same  declination  in  returning  northward. 

302.  At  the  jtole,  the  equator  coincides  with  the  horizon,  and  all  the  circles  parallel  to  the 
equator  are  also  parallel  to  the  horizon.  This  is  called  the  Parallel  position  of  the  sphere. 
To  an  observer,  placed  at  the  pole,  the  heavenly  bodies  would  appear  to  move  round,  either 
in  the  horizon  or  parallel  to  it.  Hence  the  sun  is  constantly  above  the  horizon  when  he  is 
on  the  same  side  of  the  equator  with  the  pole,  and  constantly  below  it  when  on  the  other 
side ; so  that  at  either  of  the  poles  of  the  earth  there  is  only  one  day  and  one  night  in 
the  year. 

303.  At  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface , between  the  equator  and  either  of  the  poles,  the 
equator  and  the  circles  parallel  to  it  are  oblique  to  the  horizon.  This  is  called  the  Oblique 
position  of  the  sphere ; and  by  the  geometric  properties  of  the  sphere,  the  horizon,  in  this 
position,  divides  all  the  circles  parallel  to  the  equator  into  two  unequal  parts ; hence  arises 
the  inequality  of  the  days  and  nights  at  all  places  between  the  equator  and  either  pole.  In 
this  country,  for  example,  in  summer,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  the 
larger  portion  of  his  diurnal  course  lies  in  the  visible  hemisphere,  and  the  less  in  the  invisible, 
so  that  the  day  is  longer  than  the  night.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  winter  when  the  sun 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator. 

304.  JJ  two  places  are  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator , the  spring  and  summer  of 
the  one  will,  it  is  evident,  correspond  to  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  other. 

305.  With  regard  to  the  temperature , it  is  higher  in  the  equatorial  regions  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  earth,  because  there  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  is  most  direct.  To  every 
point  of  the  earth's  surface,  whose  zenith  lies  between  the  tropics,  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  in 
the  year  ; so  that  his  rays,  acting  perpendicularly,  produce  their  greatest  effect.  In  the  polar 
regions  the  temperature  is  lowest,  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  with  which  the  sun’s  rays 
fall  on  the  earth’s  surface,  and  the  great  length  of  the  winter  night.  In  the  countries  situated 
between  the  equatorial  region  and  the  two  polar  regions,  there  prevails  a medium  temperature, 
increasing  as  the  zenith  approaches  the  nearer  of  the  two  tropics,  and  diminishing  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  nearer  of  the  polar  circles. 

SO 6.  A division  of  the  earth's  surface  into  Jive  zones  has  been  suggested  by  this  difference  of 

temperature  from  the  equator  towards  either 
pole.  In  the  adjoiuing  figure  let  Tp  repre- 
sent the  earth’s  axis,  P E,  p Q,  a meridian, 
and  E Q,  the  equatorial  diameter.  Let  E C Q 
be  the  representation  of  a circle  on  the  earth's 
surface  equally  distant  from  the  poles,  which 
will  therefore  be  the  equator : and  F G H, 
fgh  circles  on  the  earth’s  surface  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  23£ 
degrees ; on  each  side  of  it,  and  A B D,  a b d 
circles  round  the  poles  P ,p,  and  at  the  same 
distance  of  23  J degrees. 

307.  At  the  times  of  the  year  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  tropics  of  Cancer,  he  will,  in  his 
apparent  revolution,  be  vertical  to  all  places 
on  the  circle  FGH;  and  when  he  is  in  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  be  will  be  vertical  to  the 
circle  fgh.  The  space  on  the  earth’s  sur- 
face between  these  circles  is  the  Torrid 
Zone. 

308.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  tropic  he  will  not  be  seen  any  where  in  the  space 
bounded  by  the  circle  A B D.  This  is,  therefore,  the  northern  Frigid  Zone : and  when  he 
is  in  the  northern  tropic  there  is  a like  tract,  lnmndcd  by  the  circle  a bd,  round  the  south 
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pole,  where  he  will  then  be  invisible.  This  is  the  southern  Frigid  Zone . The  two  tracts 
between  the  torrid  zone  and  the  frigid  zone  are  the  temperate  zones. 

309.  Another  division  of  the  earth  into  zones  was  used  by  the  ancient  geographers,  founded 
on  the  di Her fiit  lengths  of  the  longest  day,  as  we  proceed  from  the  equator  towards  either  of 
the  poles.  These  zones  were  denominated  Climates,  and  were  each  of  such  a breadth,  that 
the  longest  day  at  the  boundary  nearer  the  pole  exceeded  the  longest  day  at  the  boundary 
nearer  the  equator  by  some  certain  space  of  time,  as  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  Within  the 
polar  circle,  the  climates  were  supposed  of  such  a breadth  as  to  make  the  longest  day  at  the 
opposite  sides  differ  by  a month. 

310.  The  jtoints  in  which  the  equator  and  ecliptic  intersect  each  other  are  not  immoveable, 
but  appear,  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  to  recede  towards  the  west  at  the  rate  of  50^," 
nearly,  annually,  or  about  1°  in  72  years.  This  motion  is  called  the  Precession  of  the 
Equinoxes.  When  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  were  first  delineated  by  the  ancient  astro- 
corners,  the  middle  of  the  sign  Aries  was  at  the  point  of  the  vernal  equinox,  from  which  it 
is  now  distant  more  than  58°  towards  the  east.  In  consequence  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  tlie  time  in  which  the  sun  moves  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  vernal  equinox 
again,  is  less  than  the  time  in  which  he  moves  from  any  star  to  the  same  star  again  ; — the 
point  of  the  vernal  equinox  moving  westward,  so  as  to  meet  the  sun,  and  thus  anticipate  the 
time  of  his  crossing  the  equator  in  the  preceding  year. 

311.  The  intervale  of  time  which  separate  the  equinoxes  or  the  solstices  are  unequal.  Almost 
eight  days  more  elapse  from  the  spring  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  than  from,  the  latter  to  the 
former.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  motion  of  the  sun  is  not  uniform.  From 
precise  and  multiplied  observation*,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  his  motion  is  most  rapid  at 
a point  of  the  ecliptic  situated  near  the  winter  solsticial  point,  and  slowest  at  the  opposite 
point  towards  the  summer  solstice.  At  the  former  point  the  sun  describes  daily  1°  1'  10'', 
at  the  latter  only  57'  1 1 J '.  'Die  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  also  variable.  Thia 
is  proved  by  variations  ol*ervcd  in  his  apfmrent  diameter,  which  increases  and  diminishes  at 
the  same  time  with  his  angular  velocity,  but  not  in  the  same  ratio.  The  angular  velocities 
at  anv  two  instants  of  time  are,  to  one  another,  as  the  squares  of  the  apparent  diameters. 

If  r and  r'  be  the  angular  velocities  of  the  sun,  or  his  dally  advances  in  the  ecliptic  at  any  two  scaaon*  of  the 
year,  and  d and  d hi*  apparent  diameters  at  the  same  time,  then  v : v'  = rf*  : dtl. 

312.  To  ditninish  the  ap/xirent  motion  of  the  ran,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  suppose  that 
body  removed  to  a greater  distance  from  the  earth,  without  altering  his  true  angular 
velocity.  But  if  the  diminution  of  his  motion  depended  entirely  on  this  cause,  the  apparent 
velocity  would  diminish  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  apparent  diameter.  Since  it  diminishes, 
however,  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  there  must  necessarily  be  an  actual  diminution  of 
the  velocity  of  the  sun  while  he  recedes  to  a greater  distance  from  the  earth. 

His  distance  being  reciprocally  as  his  apparent  diameter,  if  D and  D*  be  his  distances  at  the  two  seasons 
when  his  diameters  are  d and  </',  we  have  v : ✓ = TY1  : D* ; and  vD*  = v'D'*. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  from  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  causes  influencing  the  sun’s  ap- 
parent motions  — namely,  the  diminution  of  his  velocity  and  the  increase  of  his  distance,  — 
his  daily  angular  motion  diminishes  as  the  square  of  his  distance  increases;  so  that  the  pro- 
duct of  the  square  of  the  distance  by  the  velocity  is  a constant  quantity. 

313.  Let  hj  imagine  a straight  line  to  join  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth.  Tliis 
line  is  usually  called  the  Radii;*  Vector.  It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  the  small  sector, 
or  the  area  which  the  Radius  Vector  traces  in  a day,  in  consequence  of  the  sun’s  motion,  is 
proportional  to  the  product  of  the  square  of  this  radius  by  the  sun’s  daily  motion,  that  is, 
to  p This  area  is  therefore  constant ; and  the  whole  area,  described  by  the  Radius  Vector, 
setting  out  from  a fixed  radius,  increases  as  the  number  of  days  reckoned  from  the  epoch 
when  the  sun  was  at  the  fixed  radius. 

Since  pD1  = »'D/1,  vc  have  O'  = D^Z  . AMuming,  therefore,  any  line  whatever  for  D,  and  finding, 

try  otMcrvation,  the  tun’*  angular  velocity  for  every  day  of  the  year,  the  value  of  I>  for  each  day  may  be 
found. 

Hence  we  shall  lie  able  to  trace  a curve  line  representing  the  orbit  of  tlie  sun.  This  curve 
i.  found  to  be  not  exactly  circular,  but  a little  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  joining  the  points  in  the  orbit  at  which  tlie  sun 

„ hi.  jrreatcat  and  least  distances.  The  resemblance  of  this  curve  to  an  ellipse  having 
gi.en  rise  to  a comparison  between  them,  their  identity  has  been  discovered.  Hence  we  con- 
clude, that  /Ac  apparent  tolar  orbit  it  on  ellipse  haring  the  entire  of  the  earth  in  one  of  its  fod. 

3 1 A.  The  tolar  elhpte  is  not  much  different  from  a circle;  for  its  excentricity,  which, 
from  tlie  geometrical  properties  of  the  ellipse,  is  equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the  sun’s 
gn-rtest  and  least  distances  from  the  earth,  is  a quantity  which  hears  but  a very  small  pro- 
portion  to  the  distance  of  the  sun.  It  appears,  from  observation,  that  there  is  a small  dimi- 
n utioa  „f  excentricity,  — so  small,  indeed,  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  in  a century. 

31.5.  The  position  of  the  greater  axis  of  the  solar  ellipse  is  not  constantly  tlie  same.  Its 
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extremities  have  an  annual  motion  eastward,  in  reference  to  the  fixed  stars,  of  about  12"  in 
the  direction  of  the  sun’s  motion. 

3 lb.  The  obliquity  of  the  suns  orbit , or  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator,  is  also  subject  to 
change,  and  appears  to  have  been  continually  diminishing  from  the  remotest  date  of  astro- 
nomical observation.  Its  present  rate  of  diminution  may  be  stilted  at  nearly  48"  in  a century. 

317.  The  apparent  elliptic  motion  of  the  sun  docs  not  represent,  with  perfect  exactness, 
the  results  of  modern  observation.  The  great  precision  now  attained  in  the  art  of  observing 
has  made  known  to  us  small  inequalities  the  law's  of  which  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  by  mere  observation.  These  laws  can  be  investigated  only  after  the 
physical  cause  has  been  discovered  upon  which  the  phenomena  depend. 


Chap.  IX. 

DIVISION  AND  MEASURE  OF  TIME. 

318.  The  notion  of  time  is  suggested  by  the  succession  of  phenomena  in  the  universe. 
When  two  events  exactly  correspond  in  all  their  circumstances,  they  arc  conceived  to  occupy 
equal  portions  of  time.  The  descent  of  a heavy  body  to  the  earth,  for  example,  from  a 
given  height,  if  repeated  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  will  in  every  case  be  per- 
formed in  the  some  interval  of  time.  Suppose  then  that  a number  of  heavy*  bodies  fall  to 
the  ground  one  after  another  from  the  same  height,  — the  descent  of  the  second  and  of  each 
succeeding  body  commencing  at  the  instant  in  which  the  body  that  preceded  it  has  reached 
the  ground : the  whole  time  occupied  by  the  fall  of  these  bodies  will  be  divided  into  equal 
portions,  one  of  which  may  be  assumed  as  the  measuring  unit  of  time.  The  vibrations  of 
n pendulum,  performed  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  arc  employed  for  estimating 
the  smaller  portions  of  time : the  larger  portions  are  determined  by  the  motions  of  the  sun  ; 
from  which  arise  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  and  the  change  of  seasons. 

319.  The  Day,  in  civil  life,  is  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun  ; and  the  Nioiit  the  time  between  his  setting  and  rising.  The  Astronomical  or  Solar 
Day,  on  the  other  hand,  comprehends  the  whole  period  of  the  sun’s  diurnal  revolution,  and 
is  reckoned  from  the  time  of  his  passing  any  particular  meridian,  to  the  time  of  his  returning 
to  the  same  meridian.  The  pendulum  usually  employed  is  of  such  a length  as  to  divide  the 
mean  astronomical  day  into  24  x 60  x 60  =*86400  equal  parts  called  seconds ; 60  of  these 
parts  make  a minute ; 60  minutes  make  an  hour  / and  24  hours  complete  the  day. 

320.  As  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  carries  him  eastward  among  the  fixed  stars,  the 
time  that  elapses  between  his  passing  the  meridian,  and  his  returning  to  it  again,  is  longer 
than  the  time  that  intervenes  between  two  successive  passages  (called  transits)  of  any  parti- 
cular star.  This  latter  period  is  the  exact  time  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,  and  is 
called  a Sidereal  day  : it  is  about  23h  5Gm  4‘  in  length. 

321.  The  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  being  perfectly  uniform,  the  length  of  the 
sidereal  day  is  always  the  same.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  respect  to  the  astrono- 
mical or  solar  day,  which  is  affected  by  the  unequable  motion  of  the  sun,  and  by  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  At  the  summer  solstice,  towards  which  the  sun’s  motion  in  the 
ecliptic  is  slowest,  the  solar  day  is  more  nearly  equal  to  the  sidereal  day  than  at  the  winter 
solstice,  when  the  sun’s  motion  is  quickest. 

322.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  reference  to  the  length  of  the 
solar  day,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  by  the  geometrical  properties  of  the  sphere,  equal  por- 
tions of  any  circle,  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  revolution,  pass  over  the  me- 
ridian in  equal  times ; but  if  the  plane  of  a circle  is  oblique  to  the  axis,  the  arcs  that  pass 
over  the  meridian  in  equal  times  arc  not  equal.  Hence,  if  the  sun  moved  uniformly  in  the 
equator,  the  solar  day  would  be  always  of  the  same  length  : but  as  he  moves  in  the  ecliptic, 
whose  plane  is  oblique  to  the  axis,  even  if  he  did  proceed  with  a uniform  motion,  the  equal 
arcs  which  he  daily  described  w'ould  pass  over  the  meridian  in  unequal  times ; so  that  the 
solar  day  would  be  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  sun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic. 

323.  The  motion  of  the  shadow  on  a sun-dial  marks  out  time  as  measured  by  the  sun’s 
motion  in  the  ecliptic  : but  if  the  sun  moved  uniformly  in  the  equator  at  such  a rate  as  to 
complete  the  annual  circuit  of  the  heavens,  in  the  same  time  as  he  does  by  his  actual  motion 
in  the  ecliptic,  time  measured  by  his  motion  would  then  correspond  with  that  of  a well- 
regulated  clock. 

324.  The  difference  between  the  time  shown  by  the  sun-dial,  and  that  shown  by  the  clock , is 
called  the  Equation  of  Time.  The  part  of  this  equation  which  depends  on  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  vanishes  at  the  equinoxes  and  at  the  solstices  ; because  at  these  seasons  the  sun 
comes  to  the  meridian  at  the  same  moment  as  he  would  do  if  he  moved  in  the  equator. 

325.  From  the  vernal  equinox  till  the  summer  solstice,  and  from  the  autumnal  equinox  till 
the  winter  solstice,  the  time  as  shown  by  the  sun-dial  is  in  advance  of  that  indicated  by  the 
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clock ; because  then  the  sun’s  distance  from  the  first  point  of  Aries , and  first  point  of  Libra, 
passes  sooner  over  the  meridian  than  the  equal  arc  upon  the  equator,  which  the  sun  would 
have  described  had  he  moved  in  that  circle. 

326.  Again,  the  hour  shown  by  the  sun-dial  is  behind  that  shown  by  the  clock,  from  the 
summer  and  winter  solstices,  till  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes  ; because  at  these  two 
seasons  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  first  point  of  Aries , and  from  the  first  point  of  Libra , 
requires  longer  time  to  pass  over  the  meridian,  than  the  equal  arc  upon  the  equator. 

327.  The  part  of  the  equation  of  time  which  arises  from  the  unequable  motion  of  the 
sun,  will  vanish  when  he  is  at  his  greatest  and  least  distances  from  the  earth  ; because  he  is 
in  these  two  points  of  his  orbit  at  the  some  instants  of  time  as  he  would  be  if  he  moved 
uniformly  w ith  his  mean  velocity ; that  is,  with  a rate  of  motion  by  which  he  would  describe 
equally  the  ecliptic  in  the  same  time  in  which  he  describes  it  by  his  unequable  motion. 

328.  The  dial,  during  the  time  when  the  sun  is  moving  from  the  point  of  his  greatest,  to  the 
point  of  his  least  distance  from  the  earth,  is  faster  than  the  clock  ; because  the  sun  is  then  at  no 
instant  so  far  advanced  in  his  orbit,  as  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  moving  uniformly 
with  his  mean  velocity.  The  reverse  is  the  case  while  the  sun  is  moving  from  the  point  of 
his  least  to  that  of  his  greatest  distance.  Time  measured  by  the  dial  is  called  apparent 
time ; that  shown  by  a well-regulated  clock  is  called  true  time.  The  effect  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  that  of  the  sun’s  unequable  motion,  in  rendering  the  dial  faster  or  slower 
than  the  clock,  sometimes  combine  with  and  at  other  times  counteract  each  other.  The 
amount  of  each  is  given  in  the  two  following  tables  for  every  fiAh  day  of  the  year  ; and  by 
taking  the  sum  or  difference,  according  as  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  sun’s  un- 
equable motion  produce  similar  or  opposite  effects,  a table  may  be  formed  of  the  equation 
of  time. 


329.  Table  showing  the  Part  of  the  Equation  of  Time  that  arises  from  the  Obliquity  of 

the  Ecliptic . 


Dial  Farter. 

Dial  Slower. 

Dial  Faster. 

Dial  Slower. 

M 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M 

S. 

M. 

s. 

March  . 

SI 

0 

0 

June 

21 

0 

0 

September 

23 

0 

0 

Dcccmlwr 

21 

0 

0 

So 

1 

39 

26 

1 

48 

28 

1 

39 

26 

1 

48 

30 

3 

15 

July 

1 

3 

.32 

October  - 

3 

3 

15 

31 

3 

32 

April 

4 

4 

40 

7 

5 

8 

8 

4 

46 

January  . 

5 

5 

8 

9 

6 

9 

12 

fi 

35 

13 

6 

9 

10 

6 

35 

14 

7 

92 

17 

7 

48 

1H 

7 

22 

15 

7 

48 

in 

8 

93 

22 

8 

45 

23 

8 

23 

20 

8 

45 

94 

9 

9 

28 

y 

26 

28 

9 

n 

25 

9 

26 

» 

9 

40 

Augu»t  . 

2 

n 

40 

November 

2 

9 

44. 

29 

9 

49 

May  . . 

5 

9 

53 

7 

9 

S3 

7 

9 

5.3 

February 

3 

9 

53 

10 

9 

49 

12 

9 

40 

12 

9 

49 

8 

9 

44» 

15 

9 

26 

17 

9 

9 

17 

9 

26 

13 

9 

9 

9) 

H 

45 

22 

8 

2:; 

22 

8 

45 

18 

8 

23 

26 

7 

48 

28 

7 

22 

27 

7 

48 

23 

7 

22 

31 

6 

35 

September 

2 

r» 

9 

Dcccmt>er 

2 

G 

35 

28 

6 

;» 

June 

5 

5 

K 

7 

4 

46 

7 

5 

8 

March 

5 

4 

46 

10 

3 

32 

12 

3 

15 

12 

3 

32 

10 

3 

15 

16 

1 

48 

17 

1 

an 

17 

1 

48 

15 

1 

39 

20 

0 

0 

330.  Table  showing  die  Part  of  the  Equation  of  Time  that  arises  from  the  Inequality  of  the 

Sun's  Motion. 


Dial  Faster  than  Clock. 

Dial  Slower  than  Clock. 

M 

& 

M 

s 

M 

a 

M. 

s 

1 

0 

0 

October  - 

3 

7 

43 

Dereml)er 

31 

ft 

o 

Marrh 

30 

7 

4.5 

7 

0 

44. 

8 

7 

42 

January  . 

6 

0 

41 

April 

4 

7 

40 

12 

1 

19 

13 

7 

37 

10 

1 

22 

n 

7 

34 

17 

1 

57 

18 

7 

2 9 

15 

2 

2 

n 

7 

24 

22 

2 

36 

23 

7 

18 

20 

2 

41 

19 

7 

12 

SH 

3 

12 

28 

7 

3 

25 

3 

19 

24 

6 

56 

2 

3 

47 

November 

9 

fi 

45 

29 

3 

56 

30 

fi 

36 

7 

4 

21 

7 

6 

24 

February 

3 

4 

30 

May  - . 

5 

6 

It 

12 

4 

5-2 

12 

5 

39 

8 

5 

2 

10 

5 

50 

17 

5 

22 

17 

5 

32 

13 

5 

32 

15 

5 

22 

22 

5 

50 

22 

5 

2 

18 

5 

39 

20 

4 

52 

28 

r, 

14 

27 

4 

30 

23 

fi 

24 

26 

4 

21 

Siptftnlyf 

2 

6 

.80 

December 

2 

3 

56 

28 

6 

45 

31 

3 

47 

7 

6 

50 

7 

3 

19 

March 

5 

7 

3 

5 

3 

12 

12 

7 

12 

12 

2 

41 

10 

7 

1H 

10 

2 

S3 

17 

7 

24 

17 

2 

2 

15 

7 

99 

16 

1 

57 

23 

7 

34 

21 

1 

22 

20 

7 

37 

21 

1 

in 

28 

7 

40 

a; 

0 

41 

25 

7 

42 

26 

0 

40 
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S3 1 . The  difference  between  the  apparent  and  the  true  time , Is  very  observable  about  the  sea- 
son when  the  day  is  lengthening  or  shortening  with  most  rapidity.  It  is  a common  remark, 
that  when  the  day  is  shortening,  the  change  is  more  observable  in  the  evening  than  in  the 
morning  ; but  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  day  is  lengthening.  This  arises  from 
the  clock  being  before  or  after  the  sun.  Thus,  in  the  end  of  October,  the  dial  is  upwards 
of  sixteen  minutes  faster  than  the  clock ; so  that  the  time  of  sun-rise,  and  the  time  of  sun- 
set will  each,  as  indicated  by  the  clock,  appear  earlier  by  16  minutes,  than  as  indicated  by 
the  motion  of  the  solar  shadow.  Hence  the  instant  of  noon,  as  shown  by  the  clock,  ap- 
pears not  to  divide  equally  the  time  during  which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon : the  time 
from  sun-rise  till  noon,  appears  longer  than  from  noon  till  sun-set.  Again,  about  the  middle 
of  February,  the  dial  is  about  15  minutes  slower  than  the  clock  ; so  that  the  time  of  sun-rise 
and  the  time  of  sun-set  will  each,  as  indicated  by  the  clock,  be  later  by  15  minutes  than  as 
indicated  by  the  dial ; and  the  time  from  sun-rise  till  noon,  as  shown  by  the  clock,  will 
appear  shorter  than  the  time  from  noon  till  sun-set. 

332.  As  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  meridian  marks  out  the  day,  so  his  return  to  the  same 
equinox  marks  out  another  portion  of  time  of  much  importance  to  be  determined  with  accu- 
racy ; namely,  the  Yxar.  This  period  comprehends  the  seasons  which  divide  it  into  four 
parts.  Within  this  period  also,  the  moon  goes  twelve  times  through  all  her  phases,  which 
occupy  the  space  of  nearly  twenty-nine  and  a half  days  : hence  the  year  has  been  divided 
into  twelve  months,  three  of  which  are  allotted  to  each  season.  By  accurate  observation  it 
is  found,  tliat  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  instant  at  which  the  sun  passes  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  the  period  of  his  return  to  it,  is  S654  5h  48m  48*.  This  period  is  called  the 
TaoncAi.  year.  It  is  found  to  be  shorter  than  the  interval  between  two  successive  re- 
turns of  the  sun  to  the  same  star  by  20m  29*.  This  last-mentioned  period  is  called  the 
Siderxal  year,  and  consists  of  3654  6h  9m  11*. 

333.  In  order  to  make  such  a distribution  of  time  as  is  accommodated  to  the  purposes  of 
life,  it  is  necessary  so  to  adjust  the  reckoning  of  the  solar  revolution  to  the  length  of  the 
mean  solar  day,  that  the  beginning  of  the  year  may  coincide  with  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
and  the  seasons  may  always  recur  in  the  same  months.  If  the  solar  revolution  consisted  of 
an  exact  number  of  days,  there  would  be  no  difficulty ; but  as  it  includes  a fraction  of  a 
day,  it  is  evident  that  one  year  cannot  be  made  equal  to  one  revolution,  without  incurring 
the  inconvenience  of  making  the  year  commence  at  a different  point  of  time  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  day.  But  though  one  year  cannot  be  made  equal  to  one  revolution,  a certain 
number  of  years  may  be  made  equal  to  a like  number  of  revolutions. 

334.  Julius  Ctesar  introduced  the  first  near  approximation  to  accuracy  on  this  subject, 
in  the  45th  year  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Romans  had  before 
that  time  estimated  the  year  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks; 
dividing  it  into  twelve  months,  which  consisted  in  all  of  354  days ; but  as  an  odd  number 
was  thought  the  more  fortunate,  one  day  was  added  which  made  the  year  consist  of  355 
days.  To  make  the  lunar  year  correspond  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  on  which  depends 
the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  an  intercalary  month  was  inserted  every  other  year,  between  the  23d 
and  24th  day  of  February.  The  intercalation  of  this  month  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
priests,  who,  from  interested  motives,  inserted  often  more  or  fewer  than  the  proper  number 
of  days,  so  as  to  make  the  year  longer  or  shorter,  according  as  it  suited  their  own  purposes. 
This  caused  the  months  to  be  transposed  from  their  stated  seasons,  the  winter  months  being 
carried  back  into  autumn,  and  the  autumnal  months  into  summer.  When  Julius  Ca^ar 
became  master  of  the  state,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing  the  use 
of  intercalations  which  had  been  the  source  of  it ; and  for  that  purpose,  by  the  assistance  of 
Sosigenes,  a celebrated  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  he  adjusted  the  year  to  the  course  of  the 
sun,  and  assigned  to  the  respective  months  the  number  of  days  which  they  still  contain. 
That  matters  might  proceed  with  regularity  from  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  January,  he 
made  the  current  year,  which  was  called  the  last  year  of  confusion , consist  of  fifteen  months, 
or  445  days. 

335.  The  Julian  year  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  solar  revolution  is  exactly 
3654  6h.  For  three  successive  years  the  six  hours  are  omitted  ; but  in  the  fourth  year  an 
additional  day  is  inserted  in  the  month  of  February,  which  makes  the  four  years  correspond 
with  four  solar  revolutions.  This  fourth  year,  consisting  of  366  days,  is  called  Bissextile 
or  Leap  year.  But  as  the  true  length  of  the  solar  revolution  is  not  3 65d  6b,  but  only 
S654  5“  48m  48',  the  Julian  year  is  too  long  by  llm  12* ; so  that  before  a new  year  begins, 
the  sun  has  passed  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  where  the  preceding  year  began.  The  error 
thence  arising  is,  however,  so  small,  that  it  was  long  before  it  was  observed.  The  Julian 
Kalendar  was  introduced  into  the  church  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  325 
of  the  Christian  era;  and  the  vernal  equinox  was  at  tliat  time  fixed  to  the  21st  of  March. 
In  the  year  1582,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  vernal  equinox  fell,  not  on  the  21st  of 
March,  but  on  the  1 1th  of  that  month;  so  that  the  Julian  year  had  fallen  about  ten  days 
behind  the  sun.  If  this  erroneous  reckoning  had  been  continued,  the  seasons  would  have 
entirely  changed  their  places.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  reform  the  kalendar % which  was 
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done  by  Pape  Gregory  XIII.,  and  the  first  step  was  to  correct  the  loss  of  the  ten  days,  by 
counting  the  day  after  the  4th  of  October,  not  the  5th,  but  the  1 5th  day  of  the  month.  The 
error  in  the  Julian  year  reckoning,  being  about  eleven  minutes  yearly,  amounts  to  nearly 
three  days  in  four  centuries.  Hence  to  prevent  its  accumulation  in  future,  it  was  agreed  to 
suppress  three  intercalary  days  in  the  course  of  four  hundred  years,  by  considering  the  last 
of  three  successive  centuries  common,  instead  of  leap  years.  The  years  in  which  the  inter- 
calary days  are  omitted  are  1700,  1800,  1900  : and,  in  general,  the  last  year  of  every  cen- 
tury not  divisible  by  four,  is  reckoned  a common  year,  which  in  the  Julian  account  is  bissex- 
tile. 'Die  degree  of  accuracy  thus  attained  is  very  considerable ; for  taking  the  annual 
error  at  ll£  minutes,  in  four  centuries,  it  will  amount  to  4480  minutes,  or  to  3d  2*  40m. 
Of  this  error,  the  fractional  part,  2h  40®,  is  all  that  remains  uncorrected  ; and  this  error  will 
require  the  lapse  of  3600  years  before  it  amounts  to  a day. 

336.  Other  modes  of  intercalation.  If  the  tropical  year  were  S65d  5h  49m  12*,  the  Grego- 
rian intercalation  would  be  perfectly  exact.  Accurate  observation  proves,  however,  that  the 
year  is  shorter  by  about  24  seconds.  If  scientific  principles  had  been  strictly  followed,  they 
would  have  pointed  out  other  modes  of  intercalation  still  more  accurate,  though  perhaps  not 
more  convenient,  than  that  which  has  been  adopted.  The  determination  of  the  methods  of 
intercalation  best  suited  to  make  the  computations  in  the  kalendar  correspond  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  real  motions  of  the  sun,  requires  all  the  integer  numbers  to  be  found,  which 
most  nearly  express  the  ratio  of  5k  48m  48*  to  a day.  These  numbers  are  easily  determined 
by  the  method  of  continued  fractions . In  the  Gregorian  kalendar,  97  days  are  intercalated 
in  the  course  of  400  years ; but  it  would  be  much  more  exact  to  intercalate  109  days  in  the 
course  of  450  years.  If  the  tropical  year  were  precisely  365d  5h  48“  48*,  this  intercala- 
tion would,  indeed,  be  quite  accurate  : for  5"  48ra  48',  multiplied  by  450,  give  exactly 
109  days. 

337.  The  reformation  of  the  kalendar , or  the  change  from  the  Old  Style  to  the  New  Style, 
did  not  take  place  in  England,  till  the  year  1752,  at  which  time  it  was  established  by  an  act 
of  parliament.  The  alteration  was  ordered  to  be  made  on  the  2d  of  September;  and  as  tl»e 
error  of  the  Julian  reckoning  now  amounted  to  1 1 days,  the  3d  was  to  be  counted  the  14th 
of  September. 

338.  CorresjHmdence  between  the  days  of  the  week  and  month . As  the  common  year  con- 

sists of  52  weeks  and  one  day,  it  is  evident  that  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  common 
year  will  frill  on  the  same  day  of  the  week.  In  a series  of  years,  therefore,  if  no  leap  years 
occurred,  the  first  day  of  each  month  would,  year  after  year,  be  one  day  farther  advanced  in 
the  week,  till,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  the  same  days  of  the  month  would  return  to  the 
same  days  of  the  week.  But  since  leap  year  contains  52  weeks  and  2 days,  and  occurs 
every  fourth  year,  it  follows  that  the  days  of  the  week  cannot  correspond  to  the  same  days 
of  the  month,  till  after  the  lapse  of  four  times  seven  or  twenty-eight  years.  This  period  is 
called  the  Cycle  or  the  Sum.  When  this  period  is  completed,  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic 
returns  to  the  same  signs  and  degrees  on  the  same  months  and  days,  so  as  not  to  differ  a de- 
gree in  a century ; and  the  leap  years,  as  well  as  the  common  years,  begin  the  same  course 
over  again  with  respect  to  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  the  days  of  the  month  fall. 
The  year  of  our  Saviour’s  birth,  according  to  the  vulgar  era,  was  the  ninth  year  of  the  solar 
cycle : hence,  to  find  the  current  year  of  that  cycle,  we  must  add  nine  to  the  given  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  divide  the  sum  by  twenty-eight ; the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of 
cycles  which  have  been  completed  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 
current  year  of  the  present  cycle.  Thus  for  the  year  1829,  the  cycle  of  the  sun  is  found  to 
be  18.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphaliet  have  been  employed  to  mark  the  several 
days  of  the  week.  As  one  of  those  seven  letters  must  necessarily  stand  against  Sunday,  it 
is  printed  in  the  kalendar  in  a capital  form,  and  called  the  Dominical  Letter:  the  other 
•ix  lettrrs  ore  inserted  in  a different  character,  to  denote  the  other  six  days  of  the  week. 
When  January  begins  on  Sunday,  A is  the  Dominical  letter  for  that  year:  hut  because  the 
next  year  begins  on  Monday,  the  Sunday  will  of  course  fall  on  the  seventh  day,  to  which  is 
annexed  the  seventh  letter  G,  which  will  therefore  be  the  Dominical  letter  for  all  that  year  : 
and  as  the  third  year  will  l>egin  on  Tuesday,  Sunday  will  fall  on  the  sixth  day,  so  that  F will 
be  the  Dominical  letter  for  that  year,  and  so  on.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Dominical 
letters  will  succeed  each  other  in  a retrograde  order,  viz.  G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B,  A.  As  the 
days  of  the  week  correspond  to  the  same  days  of  the  month  only  once  in  twenty-eight  years, 
it  follows  that  it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  the  same  period,  that  the  series  of  Dominical  letters 
can  proceed  in  the  same  order  in  reference  to  the  days  of  the  month.  Every  leap  year  has 
two  Dominical  letters ; one  answering  from  the  beginning  of  January  till  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary ; the  other  being  the  letter  immediately  preceding,  answering  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  Dominical  letter  may  be  found  for  any  year  of  any  century  by  the  following 
rule  : divide  the  centuries  by  4,  and  take  twice  what  remains  from  6 : then  add  together  this 
last  remainder , the  odd  years  above  the  even  centuries , and  the  fourth  part  cf  these  odd  years, 
neglecting  the  remainder  if  any : divide  the  sum  by  7,  and  the  excess  of  7 above  the  irmainder 
ij  the  number  answering  to  the  Utter  required.  Thus,  for  the  year  1830,  the  Dominical  letter 
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is  C.  For  the  centuries  18  divided  by  4 leave  2 ; and  twice  this  remainder  taken  from  6 
also  leaves  2 ; by  adding  to  which  the  odd  number  of  years  30,  and  their  fourth  part  7,  we 
obtain  39  : this  sum  divided  by  7 leaves  the  remainder  4,  which  taken  from  7 leaves  3,  answer- 
ing to  C,  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet. 


Chap.  X. 

PROPER  MOTION  OF  THE  MOON.  HER  PHASES.  ECLIPSES  OP  THE  SUN  AND  MOON. 

339.  The  moon,  next  to  the  sun,  is  the  most  interesting  to  us  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Her  phases,  or  that  series  of  changes  in  her  figure  and  illumination  which  she  undergoes  in 
the  course  of  a)>out  a month,  are  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  celestial  phenomena ; and 
present  a division  of  time  so  remarkable  that  it  has  been  the  first  in  use  among  all  nations. 

3-10.  The  moon  has  an  apparent  motion  among  the  fixed  stars  similar  to  that  of  the  sun,  but 
much  more  rapid : it  carries  her  eastward  at  the  rate  of  nearly  13°  10j',  at  an  average,  in 
24  hours.  When  this  motion  is  accurately  traced  out,  it  is  found,  that  the  moon  describes 
round  the  earth,  in  27d  7h  4Sm,  a path  or  orbit  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  nearly 
5°  9 '.  The  line  in  which  the  plane  of  the  orbit  cuts  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  called  the 
Line  of  the  Nodes.  The  point  in  which  the  moon  crosses  the  ecliptic  when  ascending  to 
the  north,  is  called  the  ascending  node ; and  the  opposite  point,  in  which  she  crosses  it  when 
descending  to  the  south,  is  called  the  descending  node. 

341.  The  figure  of  the  lunar  orbit  is  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  solar, 
by  observing  the  changes  in  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  and  comparing  these  with 
the  variations  in  her  angular  velocity.  It  is  thus  found,  that  the  moon’s  orbit,  like  that  of 
the  sun,  is  in  appearance  an  ellipse,  having  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  one  of  the  foci,  and  that 
the  radius  vector,  or  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon,  describes  areas 
proportional  to  the  times.  Neither  the  line  of  the  nodes  nor  the  greater  axis  of  the  lunar 
orbit  is  fixed.  The  former  has  a slow  retrograde  motion,  by  which  it  makes  an  entire  revo- 
lution in  something  more  than  18£  years;  the  latter  has  a progressive  motion,  by  which  it 
completes  a revolution  in  something  less  than  9 years.  The  elliptic  orbit  is  liable,  indeed, 
to  so  many  changes,  that  the  full  investigation  of  the  lunar  motion  has  been  found  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  astronomy.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  as 
connected  with  the  finding  of  the  longitude  of  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Accord- 
ingly, the  efforts  of  astronomers  have  been  assiduously  directed  to  the  perfecting  of  the  lunar 
theory ; and  by  employing  the  resources  of  modem  science,  and  combining  these  with  con- 
tinued and  accurate  observation,  their  labours  have  been  crowned  with  wonderful  success. 

342.  The  phases  of  the  moon  depend  on  her  position  with  regard  to  the  sun.  Let  E be 

the  earth,  M the  moon  revolving  in  her 
orbit  round  the  earth,  E S the  direction  of 
the  sun,  and  let  us  suppose  all  the  solar 
rays  which  illuminate  the  moon  to  pro- 
ceed in  straight  lines  parallel  to  S E.  The 
moon  is  an  opaque  body  like  the  earth, 
and  is  visible  only  in  consequence  of 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun.  When 
she  comes  to  the  meridian,  therefore,  about 
the  same  time  with  the  sun,  that  is,  when 
she  is  at  M,  she  must  be  invisible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unenlightened  side  being 
turned  towards  us.  It  is  then  said  to  be  new 
moon ; and,  in  reference  to  her  position 
with  regard  to  the  sun,  the  moon  is  said 
to  be  in  conjunction.  Again,  when  the 
moon  comes  to  the  meridian  about  mid- 
night, that  is,  when  she  is  at  m.  she  is  said 
to  be  in  opposition,  and  in  that  position 
she  presents  an  entire  circular  disc ; be- 
cause the  w'hole  of  the  enlightened  side  is 
then  turned  towards  the  earth.  It  is  then 
said  to  be  full  moon.  At  any  point  of 
her  orbit,  between  the  points  of  conjunction 
and  opposition,  the  moon  turns  more  or 

less  of  her  enlightened  side  towards  the  earth,  according  to  her  angular  distance  from  the 
sun,  and  presents  exactly  the  same  appearances  as  an  opaque  spherical  body,  of  which  one 
side  is  illuminated,  would  exhibit,  if  viewed  from  a distance,  and  in  the  same  positions  in 
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which  the  moon  is  seen  from  the  earth.  After  the  conjunction,  os  soon  as  she  has  emerged 
sufficiently  from  the  solar  rays,  she  is  seen  in  the  western  sky,  after  sunset,  in  the  form  of  a 
( kucknt.  as  at  M',  having  the  convex  side  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  the  concave  bounded 
by  an  elliptic  line.  Oil  every  succeeding  night  the  luminous  part  increases,  while  the  elliptic 
boundary  continually  approaches  to  a straight  line.  On  the  seventh  night  from  the  time  of 
new  moon,  the  moon  reaches  the  position  INF',  where  her  distance  from  the  sun  is  90°:  she  is 
then  said  to  be  in  her  first  t a nit  at  u kk,  and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  half  moon  ; that  is, 
the  disc  is  a semicircle.  The  enlightened  part  still  continuing  to  increase  on  the  same  side, 
tiie  rectilineal  boundary  of  the  semicircular  disc  passes  again  into  an  elliptic  line,  and  the 
moon  becomes  gibbous,  as  at  M/r' : on  all  sides  the  disc  is  convex,  though  it  docs  not  liecome 
entirely  full  orbed  until  she  reaches  the  point  of  opposition,  at  m,  about  the  end  of  seven 
days  from  the  time  of  half  moon.  From  the  instant  of  opposition  the  moon  begins  to  return 
to  the  sun  on  the  western  side  ; and  in  her  progress  towards  the  conjunction  she  goes  through 
the  same  series  of  changes  in  an  inverted  order,  becoming  first  gibbous,  as  at  m ; then  half 
moon  at  the  time  when  she  reaches  the  position  m",  her  second  quadrature  ; then  a crescent, 
as  at  m"\  which,  continually  diminishing,  at  last  disappears  altogether.  Thus,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  moon  is  an  opaque  body  and  nearly  spherical,  and  that  she  revolves  in  an 
orbit  round  the  earth,  the  phenomena  of  her  phases  arc  easily  explained. 

343.  Strictly  speaAingf  the  moon  is  not  exactly  90  degrees  distant  from  the  sun  when  she 

presents  the  appearance  of  half  moon.  This 
phasis  occurs  at  the  moment  when  the  moon  is 
in  such  a position  that  two  straight  lines  drawn 
from  her  centre,  — the  one  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  the  other  to  the  centre  of  the  sun, — form  a 
right  angle.  By  observing,  therefore,  the  moon's 
distance  from  the  sun,  at  the  instant  when  the 
boundary  between  the  enlightened  and  dark 
part  exactly  bisects  the  lunar  disc,  we  should 
have  in  the  right-angled  triangle  S M F the 
angle  at  F ; and  hence,  since  the  side  F M is 
also  known,  S F,  the  distance  of  the  sun,  may 
be  determined.  This  was  the  first  method  employed  for  finding  the  sun's  distance  from  the 
earth  ; but,  from  the  nicety  of  the  observations  required,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  lead  to  any 
very  satisfactory  result. 

3-M.  To  a spectator  on  the  moon  the  earth  must  evidently  exhibit  a series  of  changes 
similar  to  the  lunar  pliases  as  seen  from  the  earth.  At  the  time  of  conjunction  the  moon  is 
on  the  illuminated  side  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  earth  must  then  appear,  as  seen  from  the 
moon,  an  entire  circular  disc.  Again,  at  the  time  of  opposition,  the  moon  is  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  earth  ; *o  that  the  earth  must  then  be  invisible.  When  the  moon  is  seen  as  a 
crescent,  the  earth  will  appear  gibbous ; and  when  the  moon  appears  gibbous,  the  earth  will 
be  seen  as  a crescent. 

345.  The  fact  of  the  earth  appearing  to  a spectator  on  the  moon  an  entire  luminous  disc,  at 
the  time  of  the  moon’s  conjunction  with  the  sun,  furnishes  an  explanation  of  a phenomenon 
with  which  every  one  is  familiar.  In  clear  weather,  when  the  moon  is  three  or  four  days 
old,  her  whole  body  is  visible.  The  horns  of  the  enlightened  crescent  appear  to  project 
bevond  the  old  moon  as  if  they  were  part  of  a sphere  of  considerably  larger  diameter  than  the 
unenlightened  part.  Now,  the  part  of  the  moon  not  directly  illuminated  by  the  sun  is  seen 
by  the  light  reflected  from  the  earth.  Hie  appearance  of  a lurid  bow,  connecting  the  horns 
of  the  crescent,  is  produced  by  the  circumstance  of  the  eastern  edge  of  the  moon’s  disc  being 
more  luminous  than  the  adjacent  regions  towards  the  centre.  With  regard  to  the  enlightened 
crescent  appearing  a portion  of  a larger  sphere,  this  is  an  optical  deception,  and  furnishes  a 
remarkable  proof  tiiat  of  two  objects  of  equal  magnitude,  but  of  different  degrees  of  bright- 
ness, the  brighter  appears  larger. 

346.  A Ut nation  or  lunar  month  ii formed  by  the  time  that  elapses  between  one  new  moon 
and  another.  It  consists  of  29*  12b  44m  3*  nearly ; and  therefore  exceeds  the  period  of  her 
mean  sidereal  revolution,  which  is  27d  7*  43n*  11$*.  This  excess  arises  from  the  proper 
motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic ; for  it  is  evident  that  the  period  in  which  the  moon  goes 
through  all  her  phases  must  be  equal  to  the  time  required  to  describe  360°,  with  an  angular 
velocity  equal  to  the  difference  between  angular  velocities  of  moon  and  sun. 

347.  Cycle  of  the  moon . In  19  Julian  solar  years  there  are  235  lunations,  and  about  one 
hour  and  a half  more.  Hence,  after  19  years,  the  conjunctions,  oppositions,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  moon  recur  on  the  same  flays  of  the  month,  and  only  about  an  hour  and  a half 
sooner.  This  period  is  accordingly  called  the  Cycle  or  the  Moon,  and  has  been  found  of  so 
much  use  in  adjusting  the  lunar  to  the  solar  year,  in  order  to  know*  the  time  of  new  and  full 
moon,  and  to  determine  the  time  of  Easter,  and  other  moveable  feasts  thatjhe  numbers  of 
it  have  been  called  Golden  Ni  Maras.  The  year  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  according  to  Ihe 
vulgar  era,  was  the  first  year  of  the  lunar  cycle : hence,  to  find  the  golden  number,  or  the 
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current  year  of  that  cycle,  we  must  add  one  to  the  year  of  Christ  for  which  the  golden 
number  is  required,  and  divide  the  sum  by  19:  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  cycles 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  golden  number 
or  current  year  of  the  cycle. 

848.  The  epact  is  the  difference  between  the  solar  and  lunar  periods  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  or  the  moon’s  age  on  the  first  of  January.  Since  the  Julian  solar  year  is  3 65*  Gh,  and 
the  lunar  year,  or  twelve  lunations,  354d  8**  48m  36*,  if  we  suppose  new  moon  to  have  hap- 
pened on  the  first  of  January,  so  that  the  epact  for  that  year  is  0,  it  follows  that  the  epact  for 
the  next  succeeding  year  will  be  10*  2ih  11“*  24*,  or  nearly  11  days.  For  the  third  year, 
the  epact  will  be  nearly  22  days.  For  the  fourth  year  it  will  be  S3  days,  or  (rejecting 
30  days  for  a complete  lunation)  3 days,  and  so  on. 

349.  The  follouing  table  contains  the  golden  numbers  with  the  corresponding  ejmets  adapted 

to  the  Gregorian  (calendar, 
till  the  year  1900.  The 
epact  for  each  month  of  the 
year  is,  in  like  manner,  the 
moon’s  age  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  sup|K>sing 
new  moon  to  have  happened 
on  the  first  of  January. 

350.  The  epacts  for  the 
months  of  the  common  and 
leap  year  are  as  follows : — 

Aug.  Sep  Oct  Nor.  Dec, 

5,  7,  7,  9,  9. 

6,  8,  8,  10,  10. 

351.  It  is  evident  that  the  moons  age  will  be  found  by  adding  together  the  epact  of  the 
year,  the  epact  of  the  month,  and  tlie  day  of  the  month,  rejecting  thirty  if  the  sum  amount  to 
that  number.  Thus,  if  it  is  required  to  find  the  moon’s  age  on  the  11th  November  1829; 
by  adding  1 to  1829  and  dividing  by  19,  we  obtain  a remainder  6,  which  is  the  golden 
number  for  the  year  1829.  Now,  against  VI.  in  the  table,  we  find  25  for  the  epact  of  the 
year,  and  9 is  the  epact  for  November:  hence  25  + 9 + 11  — 30  = 15,  which  is  the 
moon's  age  ; so  that  the  moon  is  full  on  that  day. 

352.  The  lunar  cycle  of  1 9 years,  though  remarkably  simple,  is  however  far  from  being 
accurate.  Nineteen  years  contain  about  an  hour  and  a half  more  than  235  lunations;  so 
that  at  the  termination  of  that  period  the  moon  has  advanced  about  an  hour  and  a half  in 
the  next  lunation.  This  error  amounts  to  a day  in  the  course  of  16  cycles,  or  about  300 
years.  But,  to  compensate  this  excess,  the  epacts  may  be  advanced  one  day  every  300  years, 
and  in  this  manner  the  lunar  and  solar  periods  will  be  made  to  agree.  In  consequence  of 
her  apparent  motion  eastward,  the  moon  is  about  48  minutes  later  after  every  diurnal  revo- 
lution of  coming  to  the  meridian.  As  48  minutes  is  equal  to  | of  an  hour,  an  approximation 
is  made  to  the  time  of  her  southing,  by  multiplying  her  age  by  4,  and  dividing  by  5.  This 
gives  the  time,  nearly,  before  or  after  noon,  according  as  the  moon  is  past  the  opposition  or 
conjunction. 

353.  The  time  oj  her  rising  and  setting  is  affected  by  the  same  cause.  In  one  part  of  the 
orbit,  however,  this  is  in  a great  measure  counteracted  by  the  smallness  of  the  angle  which 
the  orbit  makes  with  the  horizon.  For  facilitating  the  illustration  of  this  phenomenon,  let 
us  suppose  the  moon  to  move  in  the  ecliptic,  from  which  she  never  deviates  much  more 
than  5°.  By  turning  round  the  celestial  globe,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ecliptic  makes  with 
the  horizon  very  different  angles,  as  the  points  of  their  intersection  vary.  If  the  first  point 
of  Aries  be  brought  to  coincide  with  the  east  point  of  the  horizon,  the  angle  which  the 
ecliptic  makes  with  the  horizon  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and 
the  complement  of  the  latitude  : but  if  the  first  point  of  Libra  be  brought  into  coincidence 
with  the  east  point,  the  angle  between  the  ecliptic  and  the  horizon  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
obliquity  and  the  complement  of  the  latitude.  When  the  moon  is  in  Pisces  or  Aries,  her 
motion  in  her  orbit  will  therefore  produce  a considerable  change,  each  succeeding  night,  on 
the  distance  between  the  east  and  the  point  of  rising,  but  the  time  of  rising  will  not  be  much 
affected.  The  reverse  will  be  the  case  when  the  moon  is  in  Virgo  or  Libra.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  in  every  lunation,  at  a certain  time,  the  moon  must  rise  nearly  at  the  same  hour 
for  several  days  together.  This  phenomenon,  however,  for  the  most  part,  passes  unob- 
served ; but  in  the  harvest  season  it  attracts  attention,  as  being  then  much  more  conspicuous 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  In  the  autumnal  months  the  moon  is  full  in  the  signs 
Pisces  and  Aries , (the  sun  being  at  that  season  in  the  opposite  signs  Virgo  and  Libra,)  and 
on  that  account  rises  an  entire  orb  (or  nearly  so)  for  alx>ut  a week,  almost  at  the  time  of 
sunset,  thus  affording  a supply  of  light  very  beneficial  to  the  husbandman,  in  gathering  in 
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the  fruits  of  the  earth.  This  lunation  has  accordingly  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 

the  HA1VUT  MOOS. 

35*1.  The  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  makes  the  harvest  moon  rise,  more  or 
less,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  she  would  if  she  moved  in  the  ecliptic,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  line  of  the  nodes.  If  we  suppose  the  ascending  node  to  be  in  Aries*  the 
moon's  orbit  mokes  with  the  horizon  an  angle  upwards  of  5°  less  than  the  angle  which  the 
ecliptic  makes  with  it,  and  consequently  the  harvest  moon  will  rise  more  nearly  at  the  same 
time  than  if  the  moon  had  been  in  the  ecliptic.  In  a little  less  than  9j  years,  however,  the 
line  of  the  nodes  will  have  made  half  a revolution,  and  the  descending  node  will  be  in  Aries . 
The  moon’s  orbit  will  then  make  with  the  horizon  an  angle  more  than  5°  greater  than  that 
which  the  ecliptic  makes  with  it ; and,  consequently,  the  harvest  moon  will  not  rise  so  nearly 
at  the  same  time  as  if  the  moon  had  been  in  the  ecliptic. 

355.  The  quantity  of  moonlight  which  we  enjoy  in  winter  is  much  greater  than  in  summer. 
As  the  moon  is  always  on  the  same  side  of  the  heavens  svith  the  sun,  at  the  time  of  new 
moon,  and  on  the  opposite  side  at  the  time  of  full  moon  ; it  is  evident  that  at  midsummer 
the  moon,  when  seen  as  a crescent,  will  rise  at  a point  of  the  horizon  to  the  north  of 
east,  and  set  at  a point  to  the  north  of  west,  and  will  be  seen  high  in  the  heavens  when 
she  passes  the  meridian.  As  she  approaches  full  moon,  however,  she  will  rise  farther  and 
farther  to  the  south  of  east,  will  appear  low  in  the  heavens  when  on  the  meridian,  and 
will  set  farther  and  farther  to  the  south  of  west.  The  reverse  takes  place  at  mid-winter  : 
the  moon  is  low  when  seen  as  a crescent,  and  rises  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens  as  she 
approaches  full  moon.  She  also  rises  to  the  south  of  east  when  a crescent,  and  sets  to  the 
south  of  west;  but,  when  full,  rises  and  sets  to  the  north  of  these  points.  Thus  the  great 
quantity  of  moonlight  during  the  long  nights  of  winter  arises  from  the  moon  being  full  in 
the  northern  signs  of  the  ecliptic,  and  is  analogous  to  that  of  sunshine  in  the  long  days  of 
summer.  As  we  approach  the  pole,  the  quantity  of  moonlight  in  winter  becomes  still  more 
remarkable ; and  at  the  pole  itself,  at  mid-winter,  the  moon  does  not  set  for  fifteen  days 
together,  namely,  from  the  first  to  the  last  quarter. 

356.  The  lunar  disc  is  diversified  with  a great  variety  of  spots,  which  are  quite  permanent, 
but  differ  very  considerably  from  each  other  in  degrees  of  brightness.  These  inequalities  of 
illumination  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  telescope,  they  have 
engaged  the  particular  attention  of  several  astronomers,  by  whom  their  relative  positions 
have  been  carefully  ascertained,  and  laid  down  in  maps  of  the  lunar  surface.  From  an  at- 
tentive examination  of  the  lights  and  shades  seen  on  the  moon’s  disc,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  her  surface  is  very  irregular,  being  diversified  by  lofty  mountains,  precipitous  rocks,  and 
deep  caverns.  The  existence  of  these  irregularities  of  surface  is  strikingly  evident  from  the 
serrated  appearance  of  the  line  which  separates  the  enlightened  from  the  dark  part  of  the 
moon,  and  by  a variety  of  bright  detached  spots  almost  always  risible  on  the  dark  part  and 
near  the  line  of  separation  betw  een  light  and  darkness.  These  bright  spots  arc  the  tops  of 
mountains  illuminated  by  the  sun,  while  liis  rays  have  not  yet  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
intervening  valleys.  The  dark  spots  of  the  moon  are  smooth,  and  apparently  level,  while 
the  luminous  parts  are  elevated  regiou<  which  either  rise  into  high  mountains  or  sink  into 
deep  and  immense  cavities.  The  general  smoothness  of  the  dark  spots  naturally  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  collections  of  water ; but  more  careful  observation  has  made  it 
appear  that  the  line  which  separates  the  enlightened  from  the  dark  part  of  the  moon  is  not 
smooth  and  regular,  even  when  it  passes  over  a dark  spot;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
p<*se  that  there  is  any  large  collection  of  water  in  the  moon : and  this  conclusion  is  strength- 
ened by  the  constant  serenity  of  her  appearance,  which  seems  undisturbed  by  any  of  those 
atmospherical  phenomena  which  arise  on  our  globe  from  the  existence  of  water.  The  moun- 
tainous scenery  of  the  moon,  and  more  especially  the  immense  caverns  with  which  her  surface 
is  broken,  bear  little  analogy  to  what  we  see  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  resemblance 
may,  however,  be  conceived  to  be  considerably  increased  if  all  the  waters  of  the  earth  were 
removed,  and  the  beds  of  the  ocean,  seas,  and  lakes  were  left  dry  with  all  the  inequalities  of 
their  surfaces  exposed  to  view.  The  earth  would  then  be  diversified,  not  only  with  the  rocks 
and  mountains  now  seen  upon  its  surface,  but  likewise  with  deep  caverns  of  immense  extent, 
and  haring  detached  mountains  and  rocks  rising  from  the  bottom,  similar  to  the  cavities  dis- 
covered in  the  moon.  From  certain  light  spots  which  have  sometimes  been  seen  on  the 
dark  part  of  the  moon,  at  such  a distance  from  the  enlightened  portion  that  they  could  not 
ariw  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  astronomers  have  inferred  the  existence  of  volcanoes  in  the 
moon.  Dr.  Herschel,  in  particular,  two  or  three  different  times,  observed  such  spots. 
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357.  Thr  bright  of  a lunar  mountain  may  be  measured  by  the  following  method.  Let  DAE  be  a section  of 

the  moon  made  by  a plane  passing  through  O,  the  eye 
of  an  observer  on  the  earth,  M the  summit  of  a mountain 
situated  in  the  dark  part  of  the  lunar  disc,  and  S the  sun. 
It  is  evident  that  this  plane  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
line  which  joins  the  hums  of  the  moon.  Let  DA  be  the 
arch  of  the  circle  DAK,  which  |»a*»es  over  the  visible 
portion  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere.  Whenever  the 
point  M becomes  visible  to  a spectator  at  O,  it  must  be 
illuminated  by  a ray  of  the  sun  SAM,  which  will  be  a 
tangent  to  the  circle  1)AK  at  the  point  A,  and  therefore 
at  right  angles  to  the  diameter  AF.  Produce  OM  to 
meet  the  diameter  DE  in  ns,  and  draw  Ar  and  An  pa. 
rallcl  to  DE  and  Mm  ; also  produce  ED  to  meetSM  in  C. 
Because  DAE  is  a section  of  that  hemisphere  of  the 
moon  which  is  turned  towards  the  earth,  the  visual  ray 
OMm  is  perpendicular  to  I)  E : hence  the  angles  m M t, 
MCm  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angle*  But 
because  CA  is  perpendicular  to  AB,  the  angles  ABC  and 
ACB  (or  MCm)  are  also  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles : whence  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  mMC  is  equal 

to  ABC;  and  that  the  triangles  A Mr,  A Bn  are  similar.  Wc  have,  therefore.  An  : AB  = Ar  s AM. 

Hence  AM  = — * AB. 

An 

Now,  Ar  is  the  projection  of  AM  on  the  lunar  disc,  and  will  be  found  by  measuring,  with  the  mlcrometer. 
iu  a direction  perpendicular  to  a line  joining  the  horns  of  the  moon,  the  distance  of  the  illuminated  summit  M 

from  the  enlightened  disc  at  A ; alio  =s  Sin.  Z ABC,  radius  being  unity,  and  angle  ABC  Is  equal  to 

SMm  the  moon's  distance  or  elongation  from  the  sun  : wherefore  wc  obtain  AM  s — — , a bitch 

quantity.  Sin.  elongation 

358.  Next,  let  AGH  be  a section  of  the  moon  made  by  a plane  passing  along  the  tangent  A M,  and 
through  the  centre  K : draw  M KCl;  tnen,  by  a well-known  property  of  the 
circle,  AM1  = OH  X MH  = MH  x (GH  + IIM),  or,  HM  being  much 

smaller  than  G H,  we  have  AM1  a MH  x GH,  and  MH  = nearly. 

I » H 

Now,  A M and  G H arc  both  given  ; therefore  H M,  the  height  of  the  mountain 
above  the  general  surface,  may  be  determined. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  when  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  la 
31'  15  ',  and  her  elongation  from  the  sun  SB0  57|',  the  distance  between  the 
enlightened  part  of  her  disc  and  the  summit  of  a mountain  situated  in  the  dark 
part  of  it  is  found  to  be  41  j" ; and  let  it  be  required  thence  to  determine  the 
height  of  the  mountain. 

Tne  diameter  of  the  moon  is  about  2l80miles  ; hence  31'  15"  or  1875"  : 41|" 
e=  2180  : 4HU5,  which  is  the  number  of  mile#  in  41|"  on  the  lunar  disc;  so  that 
wc  have  Ar  ■=  48  25  miles. 

Again,  the  Nat  Sin.  of  the  elongation  93°  57|'  = U976  : therefore  A M = 

A r 48-25 

Sin.  elongation  ~ 11976  “ 48  36  milc** 

Lastly.  The  height  = ~~  = ~ 1«7  mile 

Thus  the  height  of  the  lunar  mountain  in  question  is  found  to  be  a!>out  a mile.  The 
principle  now  explained  is  correct  in  theory ; but  with  regard  to  the  results  obtained  from 
the  practical  application  of  it,  a greater  difference  of  opinion  exists  than  might  have  been 
expected.  These  results  are,  however,  highly  curious  and  interesting. 

359.  Moon's  motion  round  the  earth.  The  moon’s  surface,  when  viewed  through  a tele- 
scope, is  so  strongly  characterised  by  the  spots  visible  upon  it,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
being  always  the  same.  From  this  the  inference  is  obvious,  since  wc  are  certain  from  the 
moon’s  motion  round  the  earth,  that  she  must  revolve  on  an  axis  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  her  orbit  in  the  same  time  that  she  revolves  about  the  earth,  namely,  in  27 $ days 
nearly.  Her  rotation  on  her  axis  is  equable ; but  this  is  not  the  case  with  her  motion  in 
her  orbit,  which  is  periodically  variable : and  hence  there  are  parts  of  the  eastern  and  western 
edges  of  the  moon  which  are  seen  occasionally.  This  appearance  is  called  the  mbration 
or  the  moon  in  longitude.  It  is  entirely  optical,  and  argues  no  inequality  in  the  moon’s 
motion  on  her  axis. 

360.  The  moon's  axis  of  rotation  is  not  altogether  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit, 
but  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  88°  29’  49".  In  consequence  of  this  position  of  her  axis 
her  poles  are  alternately  visible,  and  a small  portion  of  the  polar  regions  j this  phenomenon 
is  called  the  lirhation  or  the  moon  in  latitude. 

361.  The  diurnal  libration  of  the  moon  is  another  optical  appearance  arising  from  the  moon 
being  viewed  from  the  surface  instead  of  the  centre  of  the  earth.  At  rising,  a port  of  the 
westeni  edge  is  seen,  which  is  invisible  at  setting ; and,  at  setting,  a part  of  the  eastern  edge 
is  seen,  which  is  invisible  at  rising. 

362.  The  explication  of  the  lunar  phases  leads  to  that  of  Eclipse*  — those  occasional  ob- 
scurations of  the  sun  and  moon  which  have,  in  ages  of  ignorance,  been  objects  of  superstitious 
terror  to  mankind,  and  at  all  times  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  philosopher.  At  the  time  of 
new  moon,  the  moon  is  upon  the  same  side  of  the  heavens  with  the  sun,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  passes  either  above  or  below  the  solar  disc  without  obscuring  any  part  of  it.  This 
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arises  from  her  orbit  being  inclined  to  the  ecliptic : for  it  is  evident  that  if  the  planes  of  the 
orbit  and  ecliptic  coincided,  the  centres  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  would,  at  every  new  nioon, 
be  in  the  wine  straight  line  ; so  that  the  moon  would  be  seen  to  pass  over  the  sun's  disc,  and 
the  sun  would  appear  to  be  totally  or  partially  eclipsed,  according  to  the  position  of  an  in- 
habitant upon  the  earth's  surface.  Again,  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  the  moon  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  heavens  from  the  sun ; and  therefore  she  is  on  the  same  side  of  the 
heavens  with  the  shadow,  which  the  earth,  as  an  opaque  body,  projects  into  space.  In  most 
coses,  however,  the  moon  passes  above  or  below  this  conical  shadow ; so  that  she  is  not  de- 
prived of  the  sun’s  rays.  But  if  the  plane  of  the  orbit  coincided  with  that  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
centres  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  would  evidently  be  in  the  same  straight  line  at  every 
full  moon  as  well  as  at  every  new  moon : the  moon  w ould  therefore  fall  into  the  earth’s 
shadow,  and  would  be  eclipsed  to  all  the  inhabitants  on  that  side  of  the  earth  which  is  turned 
towards  the  moon  at  the  time. 

363.  Though  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit  to  the  eclifttic  prevents  the  occurrence  at 
every  new  and  full  moon  of  these  phenomena,  there  are  certain  distances  from  the  nodes  of 
the  moon's  orbit,  called  ecu  me  limits,  within  which,  if  the  moon  is  situated  at  the  time  of 
new  or  full  moon,  there  will  be  a solar  or  lunar  eclipse. 

364.  To  illustrate  the  general  phenomena  of  lunar  eclipses.  Let  A B,  D E be  sections  of 
tlie  sun  and  earth,  by  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  plaue  of  the  ecliptic.  Draw’  A V,  BV 


touching  the  circles  A B,  D E on  the  corresponding  sides  in  E and  D,  and  meeting  each 
other  in  V:  also  draw  B G,  A H,  touching  these  circles  on  the  opposite  sides  in  M and  N. 
Then,  if  we  suppose  the  figure  A B H G to  revolve  about  the  line  C F,  which  joins  the 
centres  of  the  circles,  as  an  axis,  the  cone  generated  by  the  line  E V represents  tile  shadow 
which  the  earth  projects  into  space  ; and  from  every  point  of  that  conical  shadow  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  entirely  excluded.  The  spaces  between  E V,  M G,  and  between  D V,  N II, 
w ill  receive  the  light  of  a part  of  the  sun  : and  hence  the  space  round  the  shadow,  which  is 
generated  by  the  motion  of  the  lines  G M,  E V,  is  called  the  penumbra. 

Join  C E.  It  is  evident  that  the  angle  E V F is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  angles 
A EC,  EC  F.  But  A K C is  the  angle  under  which  the  sun’s  semidiameter  is  seen  from 
the  earth  ; and  E C F ia  the  angle  under  which  the  earth’s  semidiameter  is  seen  from  the 
sun.  Both  of  these  angles  being  known,  their  difference  E V F is  a given  angle.  Now, 
in  the  right  angled  triangle  E V F we  have  given  the  angle  at  V,  and  the  side  E F, 
which  is  the  earth's  semidiameter : hence  F V,  the  height  of  the  earth’s  shadow,  may 
be  determined.  The  height  of  the  shadow  varies  from  213  to  220  semi  diameters  of  the 
earth. 

Again,  let  F O be  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  : draw  K O L perpendicular 
to  F V,  and  join  F I>.  The  angle  L F O,  under  which  the  semidiameter  of  the  section  of 
the  earth's  shadow  is  seen  from  the  earth,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  angles  F L E,  F V L. 
But  F L E is  the  angle  under  which  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth  is  seen  from  the  moon, 
and  F V Is  is,  a*  has  been  shown,  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  angle  under  which  the 
sun's  semidiameter  is  seen  from  the  earth,  and  the  angle  under  which  the  earth’s  semidiameter 
is  seen  from  the  sun  : hence,  to  find  the  angle  under  which  the  section  of  the  earth’s  shadow 
through  which  the  moon  passes  in  a lunar  eclipse  is  seen  from  the  earth,  we  must  add  to- 
gether the  two  angles  under  which  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth  appears  when  seen  from 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  from  the  sum  subtract  the  sun's  apparent  semidiameter,  the 
remainder  is  the  angle  required.  The  angle  L F O,  when  greatest,  is  about  46* : but  the  in- 
clination of  the  lunar  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is  upward  of  5°,  and  to  this  distance  the  moon 
may  recede  from  the  ecliptic.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  con  take 
place  only  when  she  is  near  her  nodes. 

365.  Let  the  circle  A H B be  the  section  of  the  earth’s  shadow  at  the  moon ; A B a 
portion  of  tlie  ecliptic,  and  D F a portion  of  the  moon’s  orbit  near  the  ascending  node. 
Draw  C G from  the  centre  of  the  shadow,  (which  must  be  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  directly 
opposite  the  sun,)  perpendicular  to  A B,  and  let  it  meet  D F in  G ; then  G is  the  point. 
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of  opposition  at  which  the  moon  will  be  180  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  distant  from  the  sun. 

Now,  in  moving  from  D to  G,  the  moon  must  enter 
the  earth’s  shadow,  and  will  therefore  be  eclipsed. 
The  beginning  of  the  eclipse  will  be  the  moment 
that  she  enters  on  the  shadow  at  K : the  middle  of 
the  eclipse  will  be  the  moment  when  her  centre 
reaches  the  point  E,  the  extremity  of  the  perpen- 
dicular drawn  from  C to  D F ; and  the  end  of  the 
eclipse  will  be  the  moment  w hen  she  leaves  the  sha- 
dow at  the  point  L.  The  portion  of  the  moon's 
disc  that  is  obscured  wdll  depend  on  the  distance  be- 
tween E and  C,  which  will  vanish  when  the  point  of 
the  opposition  coincides  with  the  node.  It  is  evident 
that  had  the  eclipse  happened  on  the  other  side  of  the 
node,  the  opposite  edge  of  the  moon  would  have  been  immersed  in  the  shadow. 

366.  In  eclipses  there  are  various  degrees  of  immersion.  When  this  is  entire,  it  is  said  to 
be  total ; when  only  a part  of  the  moon  is  immersed,  the  eclipse  is  said  to  be  partial ; and 
when  the  centre  of  the  moon  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  shadow,  the  eclipse  is  said  to 
be  central  and  total.  The  breadth  of  the  shadow  at  the  moon  is  about  three  times  her 
diameter,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a total  central  eclipse,  the  moon  may  be  entirely  obscured  for 
nearly  two  hours. 

367.  The  time  when  eclipses  shall  happen  may  be  comjmted  from  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  This  computation  requires  astronomical 
table*,  and  is  performed  with  considerable  labour.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  in  223 
lunations,  or  18  years  10  days  (or  11  days  according  as  four  or  five  leap  years  occur  in 
the  interim),  7 hours  43  minutes,  the  moon  returns  to  the  same  position  nearly  with  regard 
to  the  sun,  and  the  lunar  nodes,  and  therefore  the  eclipses,  will  return  nearly  in  the  same 
order  and  circumstances.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  period  called  the  Chaldean  Saros , being 
used  by  the  Chaldeans  in  predicting  eclipses. 

3fW.  When  it  is  known  that  a lunar  eclipse  is  to  happen , it  Is  easy  to  compute  its  general  circumstances.  The 
diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  ecliptic  at  opposition,  the  time  of  opposition,  the  angles  under  which  the  earth’s 
semidtamoter  is  seen  at  the  sun  and  moon,  also  the  apparent  diameters  of  these  two  luminaries,  are  known 
from  the  tables.  In  the  right  angled  triangle  C E G we  hare  given  C G,  and  the  angle  Gl'E,  which  is  equal 
to  the  inclination  of  the  moon’s  orbit  to  tnc  ecliptic,  nearly  ; hence  we  find  C E and  E G.  From  C E and 
C F,  the  sum  of  the  semidiameters  of  the  section  of  the  earth’s  shadow  and  the  moon,  we  find  E F,  which  is 
equal  to  E D j thence  D G,  G F become  known.  We  can  compute  from  the  tables  the  angular  motion  of  the 
moon  in  her  orbit  relatively  to  the  sun,  the  latter  body  being  supposed  at  rest.  Her  motion  relatively  to  the 
opposite  point  C is  evidently  the  same  : hence  vre  can  determine  trie  time  of  describing  D G and  G F ; that  is, 
the  time  that  elapses  between  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse  and  the  opposition,  and  between  the  opposition 
and  the  end  of  the  eclipse.  But  the  time  of  the  opposition  is  known,  therefore  the  times  of  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  eclipse  will  also  be  known. 


369.  For  estimating  the  quantity  of  an  eclipse,  the  diameter  of  the  solar  or  lunar  disc 
is  conceived  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  called  digits  ; and  according  to  the  number 
of  those  parts  which  are  obscured,  so  many  digits  arc  said  to  be  eclipsed. 

370.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  edge  of  the  moon's  disc  just  touches  the  edge  of  the  section 

of  the  earth's  shadow  at  P,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
the  diameters  of  the  moon  and  shadow  are  each  at  the 
maximum,  and  we  shall  find  the  ecliptic  limit  for  lunar 
eclipses.  Produce  E D and  B A to  meet  in  N : then 
N C is  the  limit  of  the  distance  of  the  node  from  the 
opposition  at  which  an  eclipse  can  happen.  Since  the 
line  in  which  the  centre  of  the  moon  moves  (which 
Bfor  a short  distance  may  be  considered  as  a straight 
line)  must  be  supposed  parallel  to  the  tangent  to  the 
circle  APB  at  the  point  P,  the  angle  at  E is  a 
right  angle.  The  angle  N,  is  the  inclination  of  the 
lunar  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  : also  C E is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  semidiameters  of  the  moon  and  shadow. 
Hence  from  the  spherical  triangle  C E N,  C N may  bo  determined ; and  is  found  to  be 
about  11 4°.  Unless  when  the  node  and  the  point  of  opposition,  which  are  both  liable  to 
continual  change  of  position,  come  within  this  distance,  there  cannot  possibly  be  a lunar 
eclipse. 

371.  Calculation  of  longitude.  The  penumbra  makes  it  very  difficult  to  observe,  with 
precision,  the  beginning  or  end  of  a lunar  eclipse ; so  that  though  these  periods  may  be  em- 
ployed for  detennining  the  longitude  of  places  on  the  earth,  no  great  degree  of  accuracy  is 
to  be  eipectcd.  The  best  method  is  to  note  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  boundary  of  the 
shadow  at  the  different  spots  on  the  lunar  surface,  which  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
different  observations. 

372.  The  moon  seldom  disappears  entirely  in  lunar  eclipses,  but  is  seen  of  a dusky  red 
colour : even  the  spots  on  the  lunar  surface  may  be  distinguished  through  the  shade.  This 
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effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  a portion  of  the  sun’s  light,  which  enters  the  conical  shadow  in 
consequence  of  being  refracted  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  The  nature  and  effects  of 
atmospherical  refraction  will  afterwards  be  explained. 

373.  Eclipses  of  the  sun.  With  regard  to  the  general  phenomena  of  solar  eclipses, 
we  may  begin  with  remarking,  that  when  the  sun’s  light  is  intercepted  by  the  moon,  so 
that  at  any  place  on  the  earth’s  surface  lie  becomes  partly  or  wholly  invisible,  properly 
speaking,  it  is  an  eclipse  of  that  portion  of  the  earth  on  which  the  moon’s  shadow  or 
penumbra  falls. 

374.  The  semi~angle  at  the  vertex  of  the  moon’s  shadow  is  determined  in  a similar  manner 
to  that  on  which  the  semi-angle  at  the  vertex  of  the  earth's  shadow  was  found.  It  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  angles  under  which  the  seini-diAmeters  of  the  sun  and  moon  would 
be  seen,  if  each  of  these  bodies  were  viewed  from  the  other  at  the  time  of  their  conjunction  ; 
and  will  therefore  not  be  very  far  from  being  equal  to  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  sun 
as  seen  from  the  earth.  Computing,  then,  the  length  of  the  conical  shadow  of  the  moon,  we 
shall  find  it  vary  from  about  GO$  to  55 £ semi-diameters  of  the  earth.  The  length  of  the 
shallow  at  the  time  of  the  conjunction  may  therefore  at  one  time  exceed,  and  at  another  time 
fall  short  of  the  moon’s  distance  from  the  earth,  which  varies  from  64  to  56  semi -diameters. 
In  the  former  case,  if  the  conjunction  happen  when  the  moon  is  within  a certain  distance  of 
the  node,  the  lunar  shadow  will  reach  the  earth,  and  a section  of  it  will  traverse  a portion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  producing,  wherever  it  falls,  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

375.  Wherever  the  /*en umbra  folk,  the  sun  will  appear  partially  eclipsed  ; more  or  fewer 

digits  being  eclipsed  according  as  the  place  is  less  or  more  removed  from  the  shadow. 
Beyond  U»e  penumbra  the  sun  is  not  eclipsed  at  all.  The  section  of  the  lunar  shadow  is  so 
near  the  vertex,  that,  even  when  greatest,  the  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  which  it  covers  is 
not  very  extensive,  being  only  about  180  miles  in  diameter:  the  penumbra,  however,  extends 
over  a considerable  part  of  that  hemisphere  of  the  earth  which  is  turned  towards  the  sun. 
A total  eclipse  in  any  place  cannot  exceed  V 58 r\  If  the  vertex  of  the  lunar  shadow  just 

reaches  the  surface,  the  total  eclipse  then  produced  will  be  instantaneous. 

376.  When  the  vertex  of  the  lunar  shadow  falls  short  of  the  earth’s  surface,  at  no  place 
will  there  be  a total  eclipse  : but  at  places  near  the  axis  of  the  cone,  there  will  be  seen  an 
axkcuii  eclipse / that  ie,  the  central  parts  of  the  sun’s  disc  will  be  obscured,  but  a bright 
ring  will  be  left  visible  round  the  dark  body  of  the  moon.  Thus  let  A B,  C D be  sections 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  V the  vertex  of  the  lunar 


shadow  which  is  supposed  not  to  reach  the  earth.  Produce  F V the  axis  of  the  shadow  to 
meet  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  E.  From  E draw  E C G,  E D H tangents  to  the  moon, 
and  intersecting  the  sun’s  disc  in  G and  H.  The  circle  of  which  the  line  joining  G,  H is 
the  diameter,  marks  out  the  portion  of  the  sun  that  is  hid  by  the  body  of  the  moon  from  an 
observer  at  E,  and  the  annu/us,  of  which  the  breadth  is  A G,  will  be  risible. 

377.  The  general  circumstances  of  a solar  cctif>sc  mat/  be  represented  by  projection ; and  a 
map  may  be  constructed  to  show  the  progress  of  the  shadow  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  most  simple  projection  is  that  which  supposes  the  observer  to  be  placed  in  the  sun,  and 
to  tee  the  path  which  any  place  on  the  earth’s  surface  describes  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal 
motion  projected  into  an  ellipse  on  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  disc,  while  the  path  of  the  moon’s 
shadow  is  projected  into  a straight  line  on  the  same  disc.  The  geometrical  construction  thus 
obtained  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  prediction  of  eclipses. 

378.  The  circumstances  of  a solar  eclipse  may , however,  be  computed  with  considcra- 
able  accuracy.  Thus,  find  for  the  given  place,  from  the  tables,  the  time  of  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  reference  to  the  ecliptic 
is  determined  by  latitude  and  longitude,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  position  of  a place  on 
tin-  surface  of  the  earth  in  reference  to  the  equator.  Find,  then,  for  the  time  of  the  con- 
junction, the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  moon,  and  apply  to  them  the  small  change  pro- 
duced by  the  spectator  being  placed  on  the  surface  instead  of  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; a 
change  which  depends  on  the  angle  which  the  earth’s  semidiameter  subtends  at  the  sun  and 
moon  at  the  time  : this  will  give  us  the  apparent  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  moon  as  seen 
on  ihe  concave  surface  of  the  heaven*.  Compute  from  these  and  the  longitude  of  the  sun, 
that  is,  his  distance  from  the  first  point  of  jlries,  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the 
sun  and  moon  at  the  instant  of  conjunction ; whence  we  may  nearly  conclude  the  time  of 
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the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  eclipse,  by  taking  into  account  the  apparent  horary  motion 
of  the  moon  in  latitude  and  longitude  at  the  time  of  conjunction,  computed  from  the  tables. 
About  the  conjectured  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  compute  two  or  three  apparent 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  moon,  and  thence,  combined  with  the  longitude  of  the  sun, 
the  apparent  distances  of  the  centres.  From  these  results  the  time  may  be  computed  by 
proportion  when  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  apparent 
semi-diameters,  that  is,  the  time  of  the  l>cginning  of  the  eclipse. 

379.  The  magnitude  al  o qf  the  eclipse  at  any  time  may  he  thus  determined  : let  S E be  the  computed  appa- 
rent difference  of  longitude  of  the  centre*  8,  M,  of  the 
•un  and  moon,  and  M E the  computed  apparent  latitude 
of  the  moon.  In  the  right-angled  triangle  MES,  we 
have  therefore  given  the  two  nides  to  find  the  hypo- 
thonuse  M S,  which,  being  known,  we  obtain  m n the 
eclipsed  part  of  the  sun  : lor  mn  = .Sm  + Mr  — MS. 

380.  The  eclifttic limits  qf  the  sun  mav  be  determined 
in  the  following  manner : let  S and  M {fig.  1)  be  the 
sun  and  moon,  seen  from  E the  centre  of  the  earth  at 
the  moment  or  conjunction  ; that  i%  when  their  centre* 
are  in  the  same  circle  S B perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 
Let  the  angle  nEi,  formed  by  tangents  drawn  from  E 
to  the  adjacent  edges  of  the  solar  and  lunar  discs,  be 
equal  to  the  greatest  difference  between  the  true  place 
B nnd  apparent  place  m of  the  moon,  which  CAn  arise 
from  her  being  viewed  from  the  surface  instead  of  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this 
difference  will  be  greatest  when  the  moon  is  in  the  ho- 
rizon, and  that  its  effect  will  be  to  depress  her  altitude.  The  distance  of  the  sun  is  so  great,  that  we  may  at 
present  consider  his  true  and  ap|>areut  place  as  coincident.  Suppose  now  an  observer  on  the  earth’s  surface 

at  A,  whose  horizon  Is  at  right  angles 
to  S R,  to  have  the  moon  in  his  horizon 
at  the  moment  of  conjunction  ; it  is 
evident  that  to  him  the  two  discs  would 
appear  to  be  in  contact : but  to  an  ot>- 
server  on  any  other  point  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  the  discs  would  appear  asunder. 
In  the  moment  of  conjunction,  there- 
fore, the  penumbra  must  have  just 
touched  the  earth  at  the  point  A ; and 
when  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon 

X roach  nearest  to  each  other  txffore  or 
*r  the  conjunction,  it  will  spread  over 
a very  small  portion  of  the  earth**  sur- 
face near  A,  so  as  to  produce  barely  an 
eclipse.  Hence  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  node  at  the  time  of  conjunc- 
tion will  be  the  solar  ecliptic  limit, 
nearly.  In  the  right-angled  spherical 
triangle  S m N (fig.  £.)  let  X S be  a 
portion  of  the  ecliptic,  and  N m a 
portion  of  the  mootrs  orbit,  X being 
the  node,  and  let  the  perpendicular  8m  be  equal  to  S m in  fig.  1.  The  are  N S is  the  ecliptic  limit  required  : 
end  to  find  it,  wc  have  given  the  angle  at  N equal  to  the  Inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  and 
S w equal  to  the  sum  of  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon  together  with  the  angle  b K a , which  is 
equal  to  B M m or  A M K,  the  angle  subtended  by  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth’s  disc  as  seen  from  the  moon. 
Tne  angle  N and  the  perpendicular  Sin  being  known,  the  base  X S is  easily  determined.  The  three  quantities 
to  the  sum  of  which  S m is  equal,  are  variable  in  their  values.  Taking  for  S m the  sum  of  the  semidiameters 
of  the  solar  and  lunar  disc,  and  of  the  disc  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  moon  when  they  are  greatest,  we  find 
S X equal  to  17°  12  nearly.  But  if  Sm  be  made  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  semidiameters  when  they  are  least, 
S X is  found  to  be  nearly  equal  to  15°  Hf.  Within  the  former  of  these  limits  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  may  happen, 
within  the  latter  it  must  happen. 

SSI.  Jf  the  moon  s apparent  diameter  be  greater  than  or  equal  to  that  of  the  sun,  the 
eclipse  will  be  total  wherever  the  lunar  shadow  falls.  Rut  if  the  sun’s  apparent  diameter 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  the  eclipse  will  be  annular  within  the  lunar  shadow. 

382.  Number  of  eclipses . The  ecliptic  limits  of  the  sun  taken  on  each  side  of  the  node, 
give  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic  exceeding  30°,  so  that  the  sun  will  be  more  than  a month  in 
passing  through  these  limits.  Hence  there  must  be  two  eclipses  of  the  sun  every  year. 
Since  the  ecliptic  limits  of  the  moon,  however,  taken  on  each  side  give  an  arc  only  of  about 
23°,  and  since  through  this  portion  of  the  ecliptic  the  sun  passes  in  less  than  a month,  there 
may  be  no  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  the  course  of  a year. 

383.  When  a total  and  central  eclipse  of  the  moon  happens,  there  may  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  at  the  preceding  and  following  conjunctions,  because  between  new  and  full  moons 
the  sun  describes  only  about  15  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  so  that  each  conjunction  may  happen 
within  the  solar  ecliptic  limits.  The  same  may  take  place  at  the  opposite  node  : there  may 
therefore  be  six  eclipses  in  the  course  of  a year.  The  retrogradatioti  of  the  node  at  the  rate 
of  20°  yearly  renders  it  possible,  when  the  first  eclipse  of  the  year  happens  early  in  January*, 
that  another  eclipse  of  the  sun  may  occur  in  the  end  of  the  year.  On  the  whole,  there  may 
be  seven  eclipses  in  the  course  of  one  year ; five  of  the  sun,  and  two  of  the  moon  : nnd  there 
never  can  be  fewer  than  two,  but  though  more  solar  eclipses  happen  than  lunar,  there  are 
fewer  of  the  former  visible  than  of  the  latter ; because  a lunar  eclipse  is  visible  at  every 
place  on  the  earth  which  is  turned  towards  the  moon  during  its  continuance ; but  in  a solar 
eclipse  the  sun  continues  visible  at  all  places  over  which  the  penumbra  does  not  pass,  'flic 
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greatest  possible  duration  of  the  annular  appearance  of  a solar  eclipse  is  12m  24',  aiul 
the  greatest  possible  time  during  which  the  sun  can  be  wholly  obscured  is  7m  58*. 

884.  As  the  beginning  and  end  of  a solar  eclipse  can  be  observed  with  considerable  accu- 
racy. they  are  useful  for  determining  the  longitude,  though  the  method  which  they  furnish 
is  complex  and  laborious. 

885.  Table  shov  ing  the  Time  of  all  the  Solar  Eclipses  which  trill  be  visible  in  this  Country 
during  the  present  Century.  The  Hour  and  the  Digits  eclipsed  are  adapted  to  the  middle  of 
Eugbi  nd. 


TIME  OV  SOLAR  KC  Li  PS  EH. 


Year. 

Day  and  Hour. 

Digit* 
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j 
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9 
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15 

11 

18 
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26 
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18 
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10 
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54 
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6 
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15 
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19 
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25 
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2 

21 
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9 
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11 

0 
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17 
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9 

43 
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19 
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15 

11  AM. 

11 

ii 

1890 
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17 
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1*0 
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18 

S r.M. 

9 

12 
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6 
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31 
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5 

0 
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26 
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17 
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3 

46 
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9 
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H 

42  1 

38 ft.  Effects  of  atmosjiherieal  refraction  and  parallax.  In  the  preceding  explanation 
of  solar  eclipses  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  effects  of  atmospherical  refraction  ; 
also  to  the  difference  between  the  apparent  places  of  the  sun  and  moon,  called  their  pa- 
rallax, produced  from  their  being  viewed  from  the  surface  instead  of  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  shall  state  a little  more  fully  the  effects  arising  from 
these  causers. 

387.  Atmospherical  refraction.  The  earth  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  aeriform  elas- 
tic fluid,  which  is  called  the  atmosphere.  This  Huid  possesses  weight,  and  is  compressible  ; 
and  hence  the  parts  near  the  surfuce  of  the  earth  arc  more  dense  than  those  above  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  superincumbent  pressure  which  they  sustain.  The  same  thing  holds  true 
of  every  stratum  when  compared,  in  reference  to  density,  with  that  immediately  below  it;  so 
that  from  the  surface  upwards  the  density  gradually  diminishes,  at  a few  miles'  elevation 
become*  very  small,  and  at  some  point  tnay  be  considered  as  altogether  evanescent.  Now, 
it  is  a well  known  principle,  that  if  a ray  of  light,  after  passing  through  one  medium  air, 
few  instance)*  enters,  another  (say  water)  of  a different  density,  in  a direction  not  perpen- 
dicular to  its  surface,  it  is  bent  out  of  its  course  towards  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  on 
which  the  ray  is  incident,  if  the  second  medium  is  the  denser  of  the  two  ; but  from  that  per- 
peTidicular  if  the  second  medium  is  the  rarer.  In  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  therefore, 
a ray  of  light  will  be  continually  deflected  from  the  rectilineal  into  a curvilincal  path  ; be- 
cause at  every  point  of  its  course  it  is  entering  a medium  of  a greater  density.  The  ray  is 
said  to  be  refracted  g and  as  the  tangent  draw  n from  the  eye  to  the  curve  which  it  describes 
is  the  direction  in  which  celestial  objects  appear,  it  follows,  that  refraction  renders  the  appa- 
rent altitude  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  greater  than  the  true.  Hence  they  often  appear 
above  the  horizon  when  they  are  actually  below  it. 

3MB.  The  deviation  of  the  refracted  ray  from  its  original  course  increases  with  the  angle  of 
incidence,  and  vanishes  when  the  direction  of  the  ray  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
second  medium.  Hence  atmospherical  refraction  is  greatest  when  the  object  is  in  the 
horizon,  where  it  may  be  about  34':  at  45°  altitude,  it  is  about  57j":  in  the  zenith  it 
vanishes. 

389.  Whatever  alters  the  density  of  the  atmosj>herc  must  affect  also  its  refractive  power.  In 
all  accurate  observations,  therefore,  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  must  be 
taken  into  account.  At  the  same  zenith  distances,  the  quantity  of  refraction  varies  nearly 
a«  the  height  of  the  barometer,  supposing  the  temperature  to  remain  the  same.  The  effect 
of  a variation  in  the  temperature  is  to  diminish  the  qunntity  of  refraction  about  ^th  part  for 
every  increase  of  one  degree  in  the  height  of  the  thermometer. 

390,  In  passing  through  the  atmosphere  light  is  refected  os  well  as  refracted.  The  re- 
flective power  of  the  atmosphere  produces  the  splendour  of  day  by  diffusing  light  in  every 
direction.  Combined  with  it*  refractive  power,  it  causes  that  faint  light  called  twilight. 
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which  is  perceived  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset ; — beginning  in  the  morning  in  our 
latitude,  and  ending  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun’s  depression  below  the  horizon  is  about 
18°.  Various  other  phenomena  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause  : the  red  and  orange 
colour  of  tlie  morning  and  evening  clouds ; the  ruddy  appearance  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
when  near  the  horizon ; the  blue  colour  of  the  sky  ; and  the  bright  azure  of  the  distant 
mountain,  are  all  the  effects  of  the  refractive  and  reflective  powers  of  the  atmosphere. 

391.  Refraction  is  also  the  cause  of  the  oval  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  near  the 
horizon.  The  diameter  of  the  disc  that  is  parallel  to  the  horizon  remains  unaffected  in  its 
apparent  length,  because  both  extremities  are  equally  refracted  ; but  the  diameter  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon  is  shortened  by  about  £th  of  its  length,  because  the  lower  edge  of  the 
disc,  being  nearer  the  horizon,  is  refracted  nearly  five  minutes  more  than  the  upper. 

392.  The  great  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  in  the  horizon  is  another 
remarkable  phenomenon  which  we  may  here  notice.  This  allusion,  which  i*  altogether 
optica],  is  usually  accounted  for  on  this  principle,  that  we  form  an  erroneous  judgment 
respecting  the  distances  of  these  bodies  when  they  are  in  the  horizon,  compared  with  their 
distances  when  they  liave  attained  a considerable  elevation.  When  we  see  the  moon,  for 
example,  in  the  heavens  at  a considerable  altitude,  we  intuitively  suppose  her  never  than 
when  she  is  in  the  horizon  ; because,  in  the  latter  case,  we  see  a multitude  of  objects,  — 
many  of  them  at  great  distances,  and  the  moon  beyond  them  all ; but,  in  the  former  case, 
we  have  no  intervening  objects  by  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  her  distance.  The  angle 
under  which  she  is  seen  being  nearly  the  same,  we  infer  a greater  magnitude  when  we 
imagine  the  distance  greatest,  that  is,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  horizon.  Such  is  the  error 
into  which  we,  in  this  instance,  fall,  in  the  rapid  judgments  of  the  mind  respecting  magni- 
tude and  distance  connected  with  vision.  The  more  deliberate  conclusion  on  this  subject 
drawn  by  reason  is,  that  the  moon  must  indeed  be  at  a greater  distance  from  an  observer  on 
the  earth,  when  she  is  in  his  horizon,  than  when  she  is  in  or  near  his  zenith  ; but  that,  how- 
ever tlie  eye  may  be  deceived,  her  apparent  diameter  must,  when  exactly  measured,  be  found 
less.  This  is  accordingly  the  case ; for,  when  accurately  measured  with  the  micrometer, 
the  moon’s  apparent  diameter,  when  she  is  in  the  horizon,  is  actually  found  to  be  less  than 
when  she  has  attained  a considerable  altitude. 

393.  Parallax.  We  have  formerly  shown  that,  in  comparison  with  the  distances  of  the 
fixed  stars,  the  earth  is  but  as  a point  in  the  universe ; so  that  their  positions  in  the  heavens 
appear  the  same  when  viewed  from  the  earth’s  surface,  as  they  would  if  they  were  viewed 
from  its  centre.  This,  however,  is  not  tlie  case  with  regard  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 
At  each  of  these  bodies  the  earth  presents  a disc  of  an  appreciable  magnitude  : and,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  positions  among  the  fixed  stars,  when  viewed  from  different  points  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  vary,  and  are  different  from  what  they  would  l>e  were  they  seen  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth. 

394.  Let  ABE  (Jig.  30.)  be  the  earth , C its  centre,  and  M,  M",  M'  (a  heavenly  body,  for 
example)  the  moon  in  the  sensible  horizon,  the  zenith,  and 

30  any  intermediate  position.  The  true  places  of  the  moon 
in  these  positions,  as  seen  from  the  centre  C,  and  referred 
to  the  starry  heavens,  will  be  m,  m",  m';  and  their  ap- 
parent places,  as  seen  from  B,  will  be  n,  n"  n.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  the  zenith  the  true  and  apparent  places 
coincide,  so  that  there  is  no  parallax.  In  the  horizon  the 
parallax  is  greatest : it  is  measured  by  the  arc  m n,  and  is 
equal  to  the  angle  B M C,  under  which  the  semidiameter 
of  the  earth’s  disc  appears  when  viewed  from  the  moon. 
At  the  intermediate  position  M'  the  parallax  is  measured 
by  the  arc  m'  n : it  is  less  than  in  the  horizon,  and  de- 
creases as  the  body  ascends  until  it  vanishes  when  the 
body  reaches  the  zenith.  From  the  horizon  to  the  zenith, 
parallax  diminishes  the  apparent  altitude  of  a body ; but 
as  the  altitude  increases,  this  diminution  becomes  less  and  less.  Its  effect,  therefore,  is  con- 
trary to  that  of  refraction,  w hich  always  increases  the  apparent  altitude  of  a body. 

• 


CHAT.  XI. 

MOTION  or  THK  Pf.ANETS  ROUND  THK  SUN, 

395.  The  phenomena  of  the  motions  of  the  other  planets  differ  from  those  <f  the  moon,  which, 
as  we  have  shown,  are  all  easily  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  moon  revolves 
round  the  earth  in  on  elliptic  orbit,  subject  to  various  changes ; which  are  confined,  how. 
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ever,  within  certain  limits.  The  attempts  which  the  ancient  astronomers  made  to  explain 
the  celestial  phenomena,  by  supposing  the  earth  to  be  the  centre  of  the  universe,  introduced 
a system,  the  no lem a ic,  which  was  received  for  about  1500  years,  os  affording  the  true 
explanation  of  the  planetary  motions;  but  which  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  has 
proved  to  be  absurd.  Ptolemy,  an  astronomer  of  Egypt,  who  flourished  about  140  years 
after  the  Christian  era,  supposed  the  planets  to  revolve  nhout  the  earth  in  the  following 
order;  via.  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars  Jupiter,  Saturn.  Beyond  the 
region  of  the  planets  he  placed  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  While  he  thus  accounted  for 
tlie  proper  motions  of  the  planets  from  west  to  east,  he  conceived  the  whole  to  be  carried 
round  the  earth  by  a diurnal  motion,  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
irregularities  of  the  planetary  motions,  — these  being  sometimes  direct,  at  other  times  retro- 
grade ; sometimes  swift,  and  at  other  times  slow,  — were  imagined  by  him  to  arise  from 
each  planet  moving  in  a small  circle,  called  an  EricvcLK,  whose  centre  was  carried  round  a 
larger  circle,  called  the  dkfkrkmt,  having  the  earth  placed  a little  to  the  one  side  of  its 
centre.  The  motions  in  these  circles  he  imagined  to  l>e  produced  by  the  revolution  of 
transparent  globes ; each  planet  lieing  supposed  to  be  attached  to  a globe,  which  carried  it 
round  in  its  epicycle ; and  this  globe  again  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  shell  of  another 
globe  of  sufficient  thickness  to  receive  it  within  its  solid  substance,  and  to  allow  it  to 
revolve  on  its  own  centre,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  carried  in  the  deferent  round  the 
eartlu 

‘696.  Setting  aside  the  obvious  objections  to  this  theory,  arising  from  the  extravagance  of  the  sup- 
positions, as  well  as  the  awkwardness  and  complication  of  the  machinery  which  it  employs, 
an  insuperable  difficulty  remains  ; vix.  that  the  whole  system  is  entirely  hypothetical,  ami 
offers  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  agents  to  which  it  attributes  such  mighty  effects.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  instead  of  being  confirmed  by  subsequent  discoveries,  it  fell  to 
the  ground  as  soon  as  the  true  method  of  investigating  the  laws  of  nature  w as  understood  and 
adopted. 

397.  Of  the  planets  two , Mercury  and  Venus,  always  accompany  the  sun,  never  receding 
from  him  beyond  certain  limits  : the  rest  are  seen  at  all  possible  angular  distances  from  the 
sun.  Let  us,  then,  fix  upon  Venus  as  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  two  wluch  accompany 
the  sun,  and  upon  Mars  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  those  which  recede  to  all 
angular  distances  from  him  ; and  by  tracing  out  the  apparent  motions  of  these  planets,  let  us 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  centre  about  which  they  revolve. 

39#.  U hern  the  jdanet  Venus  is  near  the  sun,  she  is  invisible ; but  when  she  has  emerged 
sufficiently  from  his  rays,  site  is  seen  in  the  twilight  of  the  morning  or  evening,  accord- 
ing as  she  is  to  the  west  or  cast  of  the  sun.  In  the  former  cose  she  is  the  morxikg  star  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  evening  star.  When  she  begins  to  be  seen  in  the  evening,  she  is  found 
to  be  receding  from  the  sun  towards  the  east,  and  thus  disengaging  herself  more  and  more 
from  his  rays.  Having  reached  her  greatest  angular  distance,  or  elongation,  which  is  from 
45°  to  48°,  she  begins  again  to  approach  him,  and  continues  to  do  so  till  her  angular  dis- 
tance is  about  28°.  During  all  this  time  her  motion  is  direct,  that  is,  in  the  order  of  the 
siguo ; but  now  she  becomes  stationary,  and  in  a short  time  she  is  seen  moving  in  a direction 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  and  has  thus  acquired  a retrograde  motion ; but  still  she 
continues  to  approach  the  sun,  until  in  a short  time  she  is  lost  in  his  light.  After  being 
invisible  for  about  six  weeks,  she  is  again  seen ; but  now  in  the  morning  to  the  west  of  the 
sun,  emerging  from  the  solar  rays.  Her  motion  is  still  retrograde ; but  when  she  has 
reached  about  26°  distance  from  the  sun,  she  again  becomes  stationary  ; and  in  a short  time 
resumes  a direct  motion,  receding  from  him  night  after  night,  until  her  angular  distance 
exceeds  45°.  She  then  returns  to  the  sun  ; is  for  a time  lost  in  his  rays  ; and  at  length 
is  seen  in  the  evening  to  the  east  of  the  sun,  to  repeat  the  same  round  of  phenomena. 
While  Venus  thus  appears  to  have  an  oscillatory  motion  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  sun,  she 
is  found,  when  viewed  through  a telescope,  to  present  phases  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
moon,  the  illuminated  portion  being  always  turned  towards  the  sun.  We  may  hence  infer  that 
Venus  is  an  opaque  body,  and  shines  in  consequence  of  reflecting  the  solar  light.  At  the 
same  time  her  apparent  diameter  also  varies,  its  variations  having  an  evident  relation  to  the 
position  of  the  planet  with  regard  to  the  sun.  The  diameter  appears  least  when  the  planet 
is  shout  to  be  immersed  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  or  immediately  after 
her  emerging  from  them  in  the  evening.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  greatest  when  she 
is  about  to  be  lost  in  the  solar  rays  in  the  evening,  or  when  she  emerges  from  them  in  the 
rooming.  Such  i*  a general  view  of  the  apparent  motion  of  Venus ; and  by  attending  to 
the  phenomena  which  she  exhibits,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  she  revolves  round  the 
sun.  When  in  the  morning  she  begins  to  disengage  herself  from  the  solar  rays,  she  is  seen 
to  rise  before  the  sun  in  the  form  of  a crescent ; and  it  is  then  that  her  diameter  appears 
greatest.  At  that  time,  therefore,  she  must  be  nearer  to  us  than  the  sun  is,  and  not  far  from 
being  in  conjunction  with  him.  Her  crescent  increases,  and  her  diameter  diminishes,  as  she 
recedes  from  the  sun : w hen  she  has  reached  her  greatest  elongation  and  returns  again 
towards  him,  she  continues  to  discover  to  us  more  and  more  of  her  enlightened  hemisphere, 
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her  diameter  all  the  time  diminishing,  until  she  is  lost,  in  the  morning,  in  the  sun's  rays. 
At  the  instant  of  her  disappearing,  Venus  is  seen  as  a full  disc  ; and  at  the  same  time  her 
diameter  is  least.  Hence  we  may  with  certainty  infer,  that  she  is  then  at  a greater  distance 
from  us  than  the  sun,  and  again  nearly  in  conjunction  with  him.  After  having  remained 
for  some  time  invisible,  she  rc-nppears  in  the  evening  to  the  east  of  the  sun  ; and  in  receding 
from  and  returning  towards  him  exhibits,  in  an  inverted  order,  the  same  phenomena,  in 
reference  to  the  changes  in  her  disc  and  apparent  diameter,  which  she  had  presented  when 
seen  in  the  morning,  on  the  west  of  the  sun  : her  enlightened  hemisphere  turns  more  and 
more  from  us,  and  her  apparent  diameter  continually  increases,  until  she  again  disappears,  or 
is  seen  as  a black  spot  traversing  the  disc  of  the  sun. 

399.  From  these  phenomena  only  one  inference  can  be  drawn  ; viz.  that  Venus  revolves  in 
an  orbit,  near  the  centre  of  which  the  sun  is  placed.  This  conclusion,  which  rests  on  the 
firm  basis  of  observation,  leads  to  a natural  anil  simple  explanation  of  all  the  peculiarities  of 
her  motion. 

400.  The  planet  Mars , the  next  to  be  considered,  appears  to  be  carried  round  the  earth  by 
a motion  which  is  subject  to  great  inequalities.  When  he  begins  to  be  seen  in  the  morning 
emerging  from  the  solar  rays,  his  motion  is  direct,  and  at  its  greatest  rapidity  ; but  it  gradually 
diminishes  until  the  planet’s  angular  distance  from  the  sun  is  nbout  137°.  At  that  time  it 
changes  into  a retrograde  moduli,  whose  rapidity  increases  dll  the  moment  that  the  planet 
comes  into  opposition  with  the  sun,  or  is  on  the  meridian  at  midnight.  It  is  then  at  its 
greatest  rate,  and  presently  begins  to  decrease,  condnuing  to  do  so  till  the  planet  becomes 
stationary  when  at  the  angular  distance  of  al>out  137°  from  the  sun.  The  modon  now 
returns  to  its  direct  state,  after  having  been  retrograde  for  about  seventy-three  days  ; and 
in  that  period  the  planet  describes  an  arc  of  retrogradution  of  about  16°.  Mars  con- 
tinues to  approach  the  sun,  until  he  becomes  immersed  in  his  rays  in  the  evening. 
These  phenomena  are  repeated  at  every  opposition  of  the  planet,  with  considerable  dif- 
ferences, however,  in  reference  to  the  duration  and  extent  of  the  rctrogradations.  At 
different  points  of  his  course  round  the  heavens,  the  apparent  diameter  of  Mars  is  very 
different:  it  varies  from  about  13*3*  to  *29’  1".  It  is  greatest  when  the  planet  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sun. 

401.  The  phenomena  now  described  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  no  other  way  but  by 
supposing  Mors  to  revolve  round  the  sun.  As  he  recedes  from  the  sun  to  all  possible 
angular  distances,  the  earth  must  be  situated  within  his  orbit ; but  the  increase  of  his 
apparent  diameter  as  he  approaches  his  opposition,  and  its  decrease  when  he  approaches 
the  sun,  show  that  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  his  modon.  Before  he  reaches  the  point 
of  opposition,  his  motion,  from  being  direct,  becomes  retrograde ; after  the  opposition  it 
resumes  its  direct  state,  when  the  planet  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sun,  at  which  he 
was  situated  when  the  motion  became  retrograde  ; and  it  is  at  the  moment  of  conjunction 
that  this  last  motion  is  most  rapid.  Now,  all  these  circumstances  evidently  indicate  that  the 
apparent  motion  of  Mars  is  the  result  of  two  combined  motions,  which  alternately  conspire 
W'ith  and  oppose  each  other,  and  of  which  one  depends  on  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun. 
As  we  have  found  that  Venus  revolves  round  the  sun,  and  accompanies  him  in  his  appa- 
rent annual  motion  round  the  earth,  wc  are  led  by  analogy  to  extend  the  same  law  to  Mars, 
and  to  conclude  that  he  also  revolves  in  nn  orbit  round  the  sun. 

40*2.  The  disc  of  Mars  changes  its  figure,  and  becomes  sensibly  oval,  according  to  his  posi- 
tion relatively  to  the  sun : hence  we  may  conclude  that  Mars  is  an  opaque  body,  and 
derives  his  light  from  the  sun. 

403.  The  same  reasoning  being  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  other  planets , we  may  extend  to 
all  of  them  the  conclusion  which  wc  have  now  established  in  reference  to  Venus  and  Mars, 
— namely,  that  they  are  opaque  bodies,  and  revolve  about  the  sun  in  orbits  nearly  circular; 
while  that  luminary  of  the  system  either  describes  or  appears  to  describe  an  orbit  nl>out  the 
earth  in  the  course  of  a year.  This  general  law,  which  affords  a simple  and  complete  ex- 
plication of  the  planetary  motions,  receives  additional  confirmation  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  ring  of  Saturn;  for  these  phenomena  prove  directly  that 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  revolve  about  the  sun  in  nearly  circular  orbits. 


Chap.  XII. 

MOTION  OF  THE  EARTH  ROUND  THE  SUN. 

404.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  now  been  led,  — that  all  the  planets  describe 
orbits  that  have  the  sun  near  to  their  centre,  — naturally  suggests  the  question,  whether  the 
earth  itself  is  not  subject  to  the  same  law , and  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  the  planets  which 
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revolve  round  the*  sun.  With  regard  to  the  celestial  motions,  every  appearance  would 
remain  the  same  to  us,  whether  the  earth  described  an  orbit  round  the  sun,  or  the  sun  with 
his  accompanying  planets  revolved  round  the  earth.  To  which  of  these  hypotheses  the 
preference  is  due  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations  : — 

405.  The  immense  masse  t of  the  fun  and  of  several  of  the  planets , combined  uith  their  great 
distances  from  the  earth,  render  it  much  more  simple  to  suppose  thut  the  earth  describes  an 
orbit  round  the  sun,  than  that  the  whole  planetary  system  revolves  round  the  earth.  Wl»at 
an  inconceivable  rapidity  of  motion  is  it  necessary  to  assign  to  Saturn,  almost  ten  times 
more  distant  from  us  than  the  sun,  or  to  Uranus,  at  about  double  the  distance  of  Saturn,  in 
order  that  these  planets  may  complete  a revolution  round  the  earth  in  a year,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  revolve  about  the  sun ! It  is  a law  which  is  found  to  pervade  the  planetary 
system,  that  the  less  body  revolves  about  the  greater  body  which  is  in  its  neighbourhood  ; 
and  bv  supposing  the  earth,  in  conformity  with  this  law,  to  revolve  about  the  sun,  which  in 
magnitude  greatly  exceeds  all  the  planets  taken  together,  we  avoid  all  the  complication  and 
rapidity  of  motion  which  follow  from  the  supposition  of  the  earth  being  at  rest. 

406.  The  analogy  which  subsists  between  the  earth  and  the  planets  confirms  the  hypothesis 
of  the  earth  being  carried  round  the  sun  by  a motion  of  translation  : Jupiter,  for  example, 
is  known  to  have  a revolution  on  his  own  axis,  and  to  be  attended  by  four  satellites.  In 
these  particulars  the  earth  resembles  that  planet,  having  also  a revolution  on  its  own  axis, 
and  being  attended  by  one  satellite,  the  moon.  An  observer  placed  on  Jupiter  would  be 
led  from  appearances  to  imagine  that  the  planetary  system  revolved  round  him,  in  like 
manner  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  supposes  himself  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  celestial 
motions:  and  the  greater  magnitude  of  Jupiter  would  give  to  such  a conclusion,  when 
drawn  by  an  observer  placed  on  that  planet,  a greater  resemblance  to  the  truth  than  it 
would  have  when  drawn  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  With  such  a close  analogy  in  those 
respects  before  our  eyes,  may  we  not  naturally  conclude  that  it  extends  still  farther ; and 
that  as  Jupiter  revolves  in  on  orbit  round  the  sun,  the  earth  must  also  have  a similar 
motion  ? 

407.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  lo  be  placed  on  the  surface  cf  the  sunf  *)id  from  that  position  to 
observe  the  earth  and  the  planets.  All  these  bodies  would  appear  to  move  from  west  to  east ; 
the  planets  would  be  found  free  from  all  that  complication  in  their  motion  to  which  they  appear 
subject  w hen  viewed  from  the  earth ; and  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself  w ould  in  every  cir- 
cumstance correspond  with  that  of  the  planets.  The  more  distant  a planet  is  from  the  sun, 
the  longer  is  the  time  which  it  requires  to  perform  its  revolution  round  him  ; but  throughout 
the  planetary  system  tins  remarkable  law  prevails,  connecting  the  periodic  times  with  the 
distances,  — the  squares  of  the  former  arc  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  latter.  If  we 
compute,  by  this  principle,  w hat  should  he  the  time  of  revolution  of  a planet  situated  at  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  wc  find  the  result  correspond  exactly  with  the  sidereal 
year ; thus,  the  earth’s  distance  from  the  sun  being  assumed  as  unity,  the  distance  of 
Mars  is  known  to  be  1 *523693  : his  periodic  time  is  686*9796  days.  Hence  we  have 
( 1 *52693)3  : P : : (686*9796)*  : (365 *‘256)*.  Tbe  periodic  time  of  a planet,  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  sun  ns  the  earth  is,  should  therefore  be  365*256  days,  which  is  the  length 
of  the  sidereal  year.  This  result  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  motion  which  the  earth  would 
be  seen  to  have,  if  it  were  viewed  from  the  sun,  arises  from  the  same  causes,  and  is  regu- 
lated by  the  same  laws  as  the  motions  of  the  planets : hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  no 
less  real. 

408.  The  motion  of  the  earth  in  an  orbit  round  the  run , which  the  preceding  considerations 
render  so  highly  probable,  is  directly  proved  by  the  phenomena  of  the  aberration  of  light.  It 
was  long  supposed  that  light  was  propagated  from  the  sun  and  other  luminous  bodies 
instantaneously  ; but  modern  observations  have  proved  that  this  hypothesis  is  erroneous,  and 
that  light,  like  all  other  projectiles,  occupies  a certain  time  in  passing  from  one  point  of  space 
to  another.  The  fact  that  light  has  a progressive  motion  was  first  discovered  by  Koemer, 
a celebrated  Danish  astronomer,  from  observations  made  on  the  eclipses  which  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter  undergo  when  they  fall  into  his  shadow.  He  found  that  these  eclipses 
happened  sometimes  sooner  and  sometimes  later  than  the  time  deduced  from  the  tables  of 
their  motions ; the  observation  being  liefore  or  after  the  computed  time,  according  as  the 
earth  was  nearer  to  or  farther  from  Jupiter  than  the  mean  distance.  Repeated  observ- 
ations have  proved,  that  when  the  earth  is  between  the  sun  and  Jupiter,  his  satellites  arc 
seen  eclipsed  about  8$  minutes  sooner  than  they  should  be  according  to  the  tables  ; but  that 
when  the  earth  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sun  from  Jupiter,  tbe  eclipses  of  his  satellites 
happen  about  minutes  later  than  the  time  shown  by  the  tables.  The  only  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn  from  these  fact*  is,  that  light  occupies  about  16£  minutes  in  travers- 
ing a space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  is  upwards  of  190  millions 
of  miles;  it  must  therefore  move  at  the  enormous  rate  of  nearly  210,000  miles  in  a 
second. 

409.  AW,  if  the  earth  ts  ready  in  motion , it  must  lie  moving  at  tbe  rate  of  about  20 
mile*  in  a second,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  revolution  round  the  sun  in  the  course  of  a 
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year.  This  rate  of  motion,  although  small  when  compared  with  the  velocity  of  light,  bears 
to  it  a sensible  proportion  ; so  that  an  evident  consequence  of  the  earth’s  motion  will  be, 
that  the  apparent  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  will  not  be  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  the 
earth  were  at  rest. 

410.  Suppose  A B to  be  a portion  of  the  earth's  orbit , S a fixed  star,  and  S A the  direction  of 
light  proceeding  from  the  star  to  the  earth  at  A.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  earth  were  at  rest  at 

A,  a telescope*^)  resen  ted  in  the  direction  A S would  receive 
the  light  of  the  star,  which,  proceeding  along  the  axis  of 
the  telescope,  would  reach  the  eye  at  A,  and  show  the 
star  in  its  true  position.  But  if  the  earth  be  supposed  to 
move  from  A towards  B with  a velocity  that  bears  a 
sensible  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  light,  the  ray  S A, 
which  enters  the  telescope  at  C,  cannot  reach  the  eye, 
but  must,  in  consequence  of  the  motion,  be  lost  against 
the  interior  of  the  tube.  In  order  that  the  light  from 
the  star  may  reach  the  eye  when  carried  forward  by  the 
earth’s  motion,  the  telescope  must  have  such  an  inclination 
to  A B,  that  S F being  supposed  a ray  parallel  to  S A, 
and  meeting  the  axis  of  the  telescope  in  1),  A F may 
have  to  F I)  the  same  ratio  as  the  earth’s  velocity  in  its 
orbit  has  to  the  velocity  of  light ; that  is,  of  1 to  10,000 
nearly.  In  this  position  of  the  telescope,  the  light  entering  at  D will  pass  along  the  axis  as 
it  moves  from  A to  F,  and  will  reach  the  eye  at  F ; but  the  star  will  be  seen  in  the 
direction,  not  of  F S,  but  of  F E : so  that  its  apparent  plnce  differs  from  its  true  by  a quan- 
tity measured  by  the  angle  S F E or  A D F.  The  angle  D F E is  the  aberration  which  will 
evidently  Im?  towards  that  part  of  the  heavens  to  which  the  earth  is  moving.  Let  the  axis  F E 
be  supposed  to  be  produced  to  the  starry  heavens : it  will  trace  out  on  the  convex  surface  a 
circle,  if  the  star  S is  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  ; but  an  ellipse  in  every  other  position  of  the 
star.  The  true  place  of  the  star  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  or  ellipse. 

411.  If  the  star  be  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic , the  angle  I)  A F may  be  considered  at  a right  angle ; for  the 
line  joining  the  star  and  the  earth  will  always  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion.  In  this 
cane,  therefore,  the  angle  A I)  F will  be  the  greatest  possible;  for  the  ratio  of  sin.  A D F to  sin.  DAF  it  con. 
Stunt,  being  the  same  with  the  ratio  of  A F to  F I),  or  of  1 to  10,000  nearlv  : so  that  sin.  A 1)  F is  greatest,  and 
therefore  A I>  F is  greatest  when  sin.  I)  A F is  the  greatest  possible ; that  Is,  when  D A F is  a right  angle. 
In  the  case  of  any  other  star  the  greater  axis  of  the  ellipse  which  it  appears  to  describe  round  its  true  place  as 
a centre  will  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  which  a star  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  would  appear  to 
describe  about  the  pole  as  a centre  : for  the  ellipse  will  be  the  orthographic  projection  of  a circle  c^ual  to  that 
described  about  the  pole,  the  greater  axis  being  the  diameter,  which  is  perpendicular  to  a circle  of  the 
sphere  passing  through  the  star  and  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic.  When  the 
star  is  in  the  ecliptic,  it  will  appear  to  describe  an  arch  equal  to  the  greater  axis  of  the  ellipse  described  by  a 
star  not  in  the  ecliptic,  or  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  aberration  that  would  be  described  by  a star  in  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

412.  When  angle  DAFiiu  right  angle,  wc  have  D F : FA::  rad  : sin.  L A D F ; that  is,  10,000 : I : : 1 : 
*0fX>l  = sine  of  greatest  aberration,  which  will  therefore  be  2U"  nearly.  The  alierration  of  a planet  will  depend 
on  its  own  motion  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  earth.  If  the  motion  of  the  planet  were  equal  and  parallel  to  tliat 
of  the  earth,  no  aberration  would  take  place.  The  aberration  of  a planet  may  be  found  by  first  considering 
the  effect  of  the  motion  oflhe  earth  on  the  apparent  place,  and  then  the  aberration  arising  from  the  planet's 
own  motion. 

413.  Such  are  the  effects  which,  if  the  earth  have  actually  a motion  of  translation  that 
carries  it  in  an  orbit  round  the  sun,  must  arise  from  that  motion  combined  with  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  light.  To  obtain,  therefore,  decisive  proof  of  the  earth’s  annual 
motion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  by  accurate  observation  the  existence  of  these  phe- 
nomena. 

414.  The  true  system  of  the  world,  which  supposes  the  sun  to  be  at  rest  in  the  centre,  and 
the  earth  and  planets  to  revolve  round  him,  while  the  moon  revolves  about  the  earth,  and 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens  arises  from  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  was 
taught  by  several  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  particularly  by  Pythagoras.  It  was  also 
held  by  Archimedes ; hut  after  him  it  was  neglected,  and  even  forgotten  for  many  ages, 
until  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  revived  and  improved  by 
Copernicus,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  the  Copernicak  System.  Notwithstanding  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  which  distinguish  this  theory,  it  was  at  first  coldly  received  or  utterly 
rejected.  Tycho  Brahe,  an  illustrious  Dane,  was  among  its  adversaries.  He  regarded  the 
doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  as  untenable,  without  alumdoning  the  testimony  of  Scripture  : 
hence  he  was  led  to  imagine  another  system,  which  hears  his  name ; in  which  the  sun, 
with  all  the  planets  and  comets  revolving  round  him,  is  supposed  to  perform  a revolution 
about  the  earth  in  a solar  year,  while  at  the  same  time  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  supposed 
to  be  carried  round  the  earth  from  east  to  west  in  twenty-four  hours. 

415.  The  only  apparent  difficulty  connected  with  the  Cojxrmican  system  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  the  earth’s  axis  is  always  pointed  to  the  same  star,  and  that  the  stars  preserve 
always  the  same  relative  positions  ; though  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  a spectator  on 
its  surface  views  them  at  any  two  instants  of  time  separated  by  the  period  of  about  six 
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months,  from  two  points  nearly  200,000,000  miles  asunder.  During  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  supporters  of  the  Copernican  system  laboured  to  remove  this  objection,  by  detecting 
a change  in  the  position  of  the  fixed  stars. 

416.  The  minute  and  accurate  obsert'ations  instituted  for  this  purpose  led,  in  the  end,  to 
the  important  discovery  made  by  the  celebrated  l>r.  Bradley,  tliat  the  very  effects  which  we 
have  shown,  must  result  from  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  combined  with  the  progressive 
motion  of  light.  He  found  that  each  star  describes,  round  its  true  place  as  a centre,  a small 
ellipse  of  which  the  greater  axis  is  about  4C/' ; and  that  this  ellipse  approaches  to  a circle  or 
to  a straight  line,  which  are  its  limits,  according  as  the  star  is  situated  towards  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic,  or  towards  the  ecliptic  itself.  No  parallax  is  observable  in  the  fixed  stars  arising 
from  the  earth’s  annual  motion ; and  hence  it  must  be  inferred  that  their  distance  is 
so  great,  tliat  even  die  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit  is  to  be  regarded  as  a point  in  the 
uni  verst*. 

417.  From  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  celestial  motions  ue  are  therefore  led  to  rtjcct 
as  erroneous  the  notion*  which  apjtearances  at  fr$t  suggest  respecting  the  system  of  the  world- 
Instead  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit  being  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  die  universe,  it  is  a 
planet  in  motion  alniut  its  own  axis  and  about  the  sun.  In  regarding  it  under  this  aspect, 
we  find  all  the  celestial  phenomena  explained  in  the  roost  simple  manner,  the  laws  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  uniform,  and  every  analogy  subsisdng  among  them 
is  preserved  unbroken.  Like  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus  the  earth  is  accompanied  by  a 
satellite  ; it  revolves  on  its  own  axis  as  Venus  Mam,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  perhaps  all  the 
planets;  like  them  it  receives  light  from  die  sun;  and  to  complete  the  analogy,  it  revolves 
about  die  sun  in  the  same  direction,  and  according  to  the  same  laws.  By  following  out  the 
results  arising  from  the  earth’s  motion  being  combined  with  the  real  motions  of  the  planets 
and  of  light,  we  find  all  the  phenomena  of  die  heavens  flow,  as  necessary  consequences  from 
one  great  principle.  Thus  the  motion  of  the  cardi  acquires  all  the  certainty  of  which  a 
physical  truth  as  susceptible. 

418.  The  vicissitude  of  season  arises  as  we  have  already  explained,  from  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  to  the  equator.  The  ecliptic,  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  as  the  path  of 
the  sun  round  the  earth,  we  have  now  proved  to  be  the  orbit  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 
The  axis  of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  is  inclined  to  die  plane  of  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of  about 
66  32’,  and  remains  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun,  nearly  parallel  to  itself.  Ilcncc 
the  circle  which  the  sun  appears  to  trace  in  the  heavens  in  die  course  of  a year  forms  with  the 
equator  an  angle  of  about  23°  28'.  This  produces  die  differences  in  the  distribution  of 
the  solar  light  and  heat  which  wc  observe  throughout  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

419.  The  parallelism  of  the  axis  is  not  absolute : for  the  axis  is  found  to  have  a slow  motion 
of  revolution  from  east  to  west  round  n line  passing  through  the  centre  of  die  earth,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  eclipdc  ; its  revolution  being  completed  in  the  period  of  25,745  years.  In 
consequence  of  tins  motion  the  poles  in  the  sphere  of  the  starry  heavens  describe  each  a circle 
round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  at  the  distance  of  23°  28'  nearly  ; and  the  two  points  in  which 
the  terrestrial  equator,  when  produced  to  the  starry  heavens  cuts  the  ecliptic  shift  to  the 
wi-stward,  at  die  rate  of  about  50$  seconds  yearly,  which  causes  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  A small  inequality  has  been  observed  in  die  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and 
in  die  mean  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  arises  from  a slight  motion  in  the  earth’s  axis, 
whereby  its  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  is  not  always  exactly  the  same,  but  varies  backwards 
ami  forwards  some  seconds.  This  is  called  the  nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis  and  was  disco- 
vered by  Dr.  Bradley  while  employed  in  verifying  his  theory  of  aberration.  The  period  of 
the  changes  of  ibis  inequality  is  nearly  nine  years. 


Chap.  XIII. 

ORBITS  or  THK  PI.  A NETS. 

420.  To  an  obstrt^r  placet!  on  the  sun  all  the  planets  would  appear  to  trace  on  the  concave 
surface  circular  paths,  cutting  each  odier  at  various  angles,  but  all  comprehended  within  a 
certain  tone  of  the  heavens  of  some  degrees  in  breadth.  The  angle  which  the  plane  of  the 
orbit  of  a planet  makes  with  the  ecliptic  is  called  the  inclination  of  that  orbit ; and  die  line 
of  their  intersection  is  called  the  line  or  tub  kohek.  If  a planet  be  observed  twice  in  die 
same  node,  the  node  being  supposed  to  have  in  the  mean  time  remained  stationary,  the  position 
of  the  line  of  the  nodes  can  be  determined,  and  nlso  the  distance  of  the  planets  from  the  sun 
st  die  times  of  observation. 
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421.  Let  a 


observed  in  it*  node  N from  the  earth  at  E,  and  after  the  planet  has  made  an 
entire  revolution  let  the  earth  be  at  E'.  Then,  from  the  time  and  the 
theory  of  the  earth’s  motion.  Eh?  in  given,  and  the  angle*  SEE', 
S E' E But  the  angle*  SEN,  SE'N  are  known  bv  observation ; there- 
fore, in  the  triangle  E K* N,  the  angle*  E K'  N,  E'EN,  and  the  base  E E' 
arc  given  ; and  hence  the  tide*  EE'  and  E'  N may  be  found.  Wherefore 
from  citheT  of  the  triangle*  S E N,  S E*  N the  distance  S N is  determineit ; 
E'  also  the  angle  ESN,  which  ascertains  the  position  of  the  node  as  seen 
from  the  sun. 

422.  From  observations  of  this  kind,  made  at  times  consider- 
ably distant  from  each  other,  it  is  found  that  the  nodes  of  each 
planet  have  a slow  retrograde  motion. 

423.  Again , the  distance  of  a planet  from  the  sun,  and  its 
place  as  seen  from  the  sun,  may  be  determined  from  observ- 
ations mode  at  the  time  of  its  opposition  to  the  sun. 

♦24.  Let  E At*  the  earth , S the  sun,  P the  planet,  O its  place  reduced  to  the 
ecliptic,  8 N the  line 

of  tne  nodes  pas*-  33 

ing  through  the  sun. 

Since  the  planet  is 
In  it*  opposition,  the 
points  8,  K,  O are  in 
the  same  straight  P/ 

lino.  The  angle  ESN  i*  known  by  last  problem,  which  de- 
termine* the  position  of  the  line  or  the  nodes ; thereforethe 
arch  O N in  the  heavens,  which  measure*  it,  is  also  given  O 
The  angle  PNO  Is  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  planet’s 
orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  and  l*  therefore  given  ; also  the  angle  PO  N Is  a right  angle.  Hence  In  the  spherical 
triangle  PNO,  the  |K-q»endirular  PO  and  the  hypotenuse  PN  may  be  found.  Now  the  arc  PO  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  angle  PS  O,  and  P N is  the  measure  of  P S N ; therefore  these  two  angles  are  given.  In  the  recti- 
lineal triangle  P S E,  the  exterior  angle  P E O can  be  determined  by  observation  : the  angle  P S E or  P S O U 
given,  and  the  base  ES  i*  known  by  the  theory  of  the  earth’*  motion  ; whence  PS,  the  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  sun,  may  be  computed. 


425.  Orbit  of  a planet . Since  the  angle  P S N is  also  known,  the  line  P S is  given  in  posi- 
tion as  well  as  in  magnitude.  If  many  oppositions  of  a planet  arc  thus  observed,  and  if  the 
radii  obtained  be  laid  down,  the  line  connecting  their  extreme  points  will  represent  the  orbit  of 
the  planet.  In  this  manner  it  is  found  that  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets  are  ellipses  having  the 
sun  in  their  common  focus ; and  that  the  angular  motions  of  a planet  round  the  sun  are  inversely 
as  the  squares  of  its  distance  from  the  sun  : so  that  the  sectors  described  by  the  radius  vector 
are  proportional  to  the  times.  This  exactly  corresponds  with  what  was  proved  respecting  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  therefore  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  regulated 
by  the  same  law. 


426.  The  planets  which  move  immediately  round  the  sun  are  called  prim  a ay,  their  satellites 
are  called  secondary  planets.  Thus,  the  moon  is  a secondary  planet  to  the  earth.  In 
considering  the  lunar  motion,  we  found  that  the  moon  describes  round  the  earth  an  elliptic 
orbit,  and  that  the  radius  vector  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  The  same  holds  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus ; so  that  the  same  principle  runs  through  the 
motions  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  planetary  system. 

427.  When  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets  are  compared,  and  also  their  periodical  times, 
it  is  found  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

428.  The  great  general  facts  which  have  now  been  pointed  out  respecting  the  orbits  of  the 
planets,  and  their  motions  in  these  orbits,  were  first  discovered  by  Kepler,  after  he  liad 
employed  immense  labour  and  ingenuity  in  the  research,  and  are  usually  called  Kepler's 
laws.  It  inay  1m*  proper  to  bring  them  under  one  point  of  view  : — 

I.  The  primary  planets  all  revolve  in  elliptic  orbits  round  the  sun,  which  occupies  one  of 
the  foci  of  the  ellipse ; the  plane  of  the  orbit  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

II.  The  radius  vector  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  tiuvs. 

III.  The  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  in  the  planetary  bodies  arc  as  the  cubes  of 
their  distances  from  the  sun. 


Chap.  XIV. 

COMETS. 

429.  The  fired  stars  and  the  planets  are  always  visible  when  not  obscured  by  the  superior 
light  of  the  sun ; but  the  class  of  bodies  called  comets  arc  seen  only  when  they  are  in  that 
part  of  their  several  paths  which  lies  nearest  to  the  sun  : at  nil  other  times  they  move  through 
regions  of  space  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  vision,  even  when  assisted  by  the  most  powerful 
telescopes.  The  motions  of  the  comets  are,  like  those  of  the  planets,  performed  in  elliptic 
orbits  according  to  Kepler’s  laws ; hut,  unlike  the  planetary  orbits,  the  ellipses  which  the 
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comets  describe  are  extremely  elongated  : so  that  the  small  portion  of  their  orbits  through 
which  wc  have  an  opportunity  of  tracing  them  coincides  very  nearly  with  a parabola,  the 
curve  of  which  is  the  limit  of  the  ellipse  when  its  greater  axis  is  indefinitely  increased. 
'The  inclinations  of  the  orbits  of  the  comets  is  very  various ; some  move  in  planet  almost 
coincident  with  the  ecliptic,  and  others  in  planes  nearly  perpendicular  to  it.  They  move 
also  in  very  different  directions  ; the  motion  of  some  being  direct , and  of  others  retrograde. 

430.  The  comets  differ  widely  from  the  planets  in  their  appearance » as  well  as  in  the  figure 
and  position  of  their  orbits.  When  a comet  is  first  seen,  it  is  usually  surrounded  by  a faintly 
luminous  vapour,  which  becomes  more  bright  os  the  comet  approaches  the  sun,  and  at  length 
shoots  out  into  a long  luminous  and  transparent  train,  very  much  resembling  a streamer,  and 
extending  in  a direction  opposite  to  the  sun.  The  dense  part  of  the  comet,  which  both  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  when  viewed  through  a telescope,  resembles  much  the  planetary  bodies, 
i»  called  the  nucleus;  the  faintly  luminous  vapour  by  which  it  is  surrounded  is  called  the 
coma  ; and  the  long  luminous  train  proceeding  from  the  comet  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
the  sun  is  called  the  tail.  Between  the  nucleus  and  the  coma  lies  a part  fainter  than  the 
former,  but  brighter  than  the  latter,  and  in  which  the  nucleus  appears  involved : this  is 
called  die  head  of  the  comet. 

431.  The  length  of  the  tail  is  very  various.  Sometimes  it  extends  only  a few  degrees  ; in 
other  cases  it  has  been  found  to  reach  over  more  than  a fourth  part  of  the  heavens.  If  a 
comet  does  not  come  very  near  the  sun,  the  coma  does  not  shoot  into  a tail,  but  retains  the 
npiH-arance  of  a nebulosity  round  the  comet  during  the  whole  period  of  its  being  visible. 
The  tail  sometimes  consists  of  two  or  more  diverging  streams  of  light,  and  is  always  so 
transparent  that  the  smallest  stars  are  seen  through  it  without  any  sensible  diminution  of 
their  brilliancy. 

43*2.  A 'ature  of  comets.  In  ages  of  ignorance  comets  have  always  from  their  extraordinary 
appearance,  been  sources  of  superstitious  terror  to  mankind.  This  fear  has  l>een  dissipated 
by  the  light  of  science,  which  lias  shown  that  the  appearances  of  comets  are  regulated  by  the 
same  laws  as  other  celestial  phenomena.  We  are  still,  however,  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  these  bodies,  though  a great  many  hypotheses  have  been  formed  concerning  them. 
They  were  considered  by  some  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  by  Aristotle,  as  Accidental  fires 
or  meteors  generated  in  tlie  atmosphere  of  the  earth  ; but  this  opinion  is  obviously  groundless. 
If  the)-  were  connected  with  the  earth  or  its  atmosphere,  they  would  partake  of  the  diurnnl 
motion  on  the  axis,  and  could  not  therefore  appear  to  have  a diurnal  revolution  in  the 
heavens  along  with  the  other  celestial  bodies.  Besides,  their  having  no  diurnal  parallax 
proves  that  they  arc  at  a great  distance  from  the  earth ; while  the  fact  of  their  apparent 
motion  being  affected  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  shows  that  they  are  situated  in  the 
planetary  regions.  Observation  has  demonstrated  that,  like  the  planets,  they  are  permanent 
bodies,  and,  in  all  probability,  derive  their  light  from  the  sun. 

433.  From  the  small  portion  of  the  orbit  of  any  comet  which  wc  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  wc  cannot  ascertain  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  elements  necessary  for  determining 
the  period  of  its  return  ; but  supposing  that  their  orbits  are  not  disturbed  by  any  cause  in 
those  distant  regions  of  space  through  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  paths  of  comets  lie, 
it  is  ev  ident  that  by  accurately  observing  all  the  comets  that  come  within  view,  and  carefully 
recording  the  results,  in  the  course  of  ages  the  return  of  many  comets  may  be  detected  and 
their  periodic  times  ascertained.  Ilence  the  greater  axis  of  the  orbit  of  each  may  be  deter- 
mined by  Kepler’s  third  law ; and  the  comet's  least  distance  from  the  sun  being  found  by 
observation,  the  less  axis  will  also  become  known.  In  this  manner  the  periodic  time  of 
some  comets  lias  been  found,  and  their  return  predicted. 

134.  The  first  and  most  remarkable  instance  is  that  of  I)r.  Halley,  who,  by  comparing  his 
observations  on  the  comet  of  1682,  with  those  of  Kepler  on  the  comet  of  1607,  and  those 
of  Apian  on  the  comet  of  1531,  found  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  agreement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each,  tlsat  wliat  hod  been  considered  three  distinct  comets  were  only  re-appear- 
ances of  the  same  comet  after  a period  of  about  76  years.  In  all  the  three  cases  the  distance 
of  the  comet  from  the  sun  when  nearest  to  him  was  almost  the  same ; the  position  of  the 
comet  in  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun  likewise  corresponded  ; 
as  did  also  the  inclination  of  the  orbit,  the  place  of  the  nodes,  and  the  variableness  of  the 
motion,  as  being  direct  or  retrograde. 

435.  These  comevlences  rendered  the  identity  of  the  comet  almost  absolutely  certain. 
Hence  Halley  predicted  its  return  in  the  end  of  1758  or  the  beginning  of  1759.  The  comet 
appeared  about  the  end  of  December  1758,  and  made  its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun  on  the 
1 3th  of  March  1759,  differing  not  many  days  from  the  time  expected.  There  is,  therefore, 
a degree  of  probability  approaching  to  certainty,  that  it  w ill  again  make  its  appearance  at  the 
completion  of  its  period  in  the  year  1835. 

436.  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  comet  of  1531,  1607,  1682,  and 
1759,  the  appearance*  were  considerably  different.  In  1531  the  comet  was  of  a bright  gold 
ndour ; in  1607,  it  was  dark  and  livid;  it  was  bright  again  in  1682;  and  obscure  in 
1759. 
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437.  The  mean  distance  of  this  comet  from  the  sun  is  about  eighteen  times  that  of  the 
earth  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  great  eccentricity  of  its  orbit,  its  distance,  when  at  the 
farther  extremity  of  its  greater  axis,  is  nearly  double  that  of  Uranus,  the  most  distant  of  the 
planets.  When  nearest  to  the  sun,  its  distance  from  him  is  about  ^th  parts  of  the  earth's 
mean  distance. 

438.  A vert/  remarkable  comet  was  seen  in  the  end  of  1680  and  beginning  of  1681.  Its 
tail  extended  70°,  and  was  very  brilliant.  This  comet,  of  all  those  which  have  been  ol>- 
served,  approaches  nearest  to  the  sun.  Descending  with  immense  velocity  in  a path  almost 
perpendicular  to  bis  surface,  it  proceeded  until  its  distance  from  his  centre  was  only  about 
540,000  miles.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  computed  that,  in  consequence  of  so  near  an  approach 
to  the  sun,  it  must  have  received  a heat  2000  times  greater  than  that  of  iron  almost  going 
into  fusion  ; and  that  if  it  was  equal  in  magnitude  to  our  earth,  and  cooled  in  the  same 
manner  as  terrestrial  bodies,  its  heat  would  not  be  expended  in  less  than  50,000  years. 

439.  Three  observations  on  comets  are  recorded  in  history,  agreeing  in  remarkable  circum- 
stances w'ith  the  comet  of  1680: — one  in  the  44th  year  before  Christ ; another  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Lampadius  and  Orestes,  about  the  year  of  Christ  531 ; and  the  third  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  of  England,  in  the  year  1 106.  These  dates  are  nearly  at  equal  distances  of 
time,  namely,  575  years;  which  is  also  the  period  between  1106  and  1681.  Hence  Dr. 
Halley  conjectured  that  these  might  be  successive  appearances  of  one  and  the  same  comet, 
revolving  about  the  sun  in  the  period  of  about  575  years.  If  this  conjecture  is  well  founded, 
this  comet  may  be  expected  again,  after  finishing  the  same  period,  about  the  year  22 55. 

440.  A comet  remarkable  for  its  beauty  appeared  in  1811.  The  tail  of  this  comet  was 
composed  of  two  diverging  streams  of  faint  light,  slightly  coloured,  w'hich  made  an  angle  of 
from  1 5°  to  20°,  and  sometimes  much  more,  and  were  bent  outw  ards.  The  space  between  was 
comparatively  obscure.  When  at  its  greatest  length,  the  tail  subtended  an  angle  of  at  least 
1 6° ; and  was  then  computed  to  extend  about  23,000,000  miles  in  length. 

441.  Besides  Dr.  Halley's  comet  there  are  two  others  whose  returns  have  been  observed,  and 
the  elements  of  their  orbits  determined,  with  such  certainty,  as  to  enable  astronomers  to 
predict  their  re-appearance.  One  of  these  was  recognised  for  the  first  time  in  1819  as  a 
periodic  comet.  M.  Encke,  a German  astronomer,  lias  determined  the  time  of  its  revolu- 
tion about  the  sun  to  be  three  years  and  three  months  nearly.  The  other  was  last  seen  in 
1825.  Its  periodic  time  was  determined  by  M.  Biela,  a Bohemian  astronomer,  to  be  six 
years  and  three  quarters.  Altogether,  then,  there  are  only  three  comets  whose  periods  are 
certainly  known. 

442.  Danger  from  comets.  As  the  comets  traverse  the  planetary  regions  in  all  direc- 
tions, it  is  natural  to  enquire  whether  there  is  not  a possibility  that  some  one  of  them  may 
approach  so  near  to  the  earth  os  greatly  to  disturb  its  motion,  or  by  an  actual  contact  to 
produce  the  roost  disastrous  effects.  Upon  this  subject  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for 
fear.  If  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  a comet  may  come  in  contact  with  the  earth,  the 
probabilities  against  such  an  event  happening  are  as  millions  to  one.  Among  bodies  so 
small  in  comparison  with  the  immense  space  in  which  they  move ; and  moving  with  all  velo- 
cities, and  in  orbits  that  arc  inclined  in  all  directions  and  are  of  all  dimensions  how  small 
must  be  the  probability  that  any  two  shall  come  in  contact ! Small,  however,  as  this  pro- 
bability is  for  any  one  age,  if  we  take  into  account  a long  series  of  ages  the  probability  may 
be  greatly  increased. 

443.  If  tee  suppose  the  earth  actually  to  receive  such  a shock , it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  cala- 
mitous consequences  which  must  follow.  The  axis  and  motion  of  rotation  being  clianged, 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  would  leave  their  ancient  position,  and  would  be  precipitated  towards 
the  new  equator.  A great  part  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  lower  animals,  would  be 
drowned  by  this  universal  deluge,  or  destroyed  by  the  violent  shock  impressed  on  the  ter- 
restrial globe.  Whole  species  of  animals  might  be  annihilated.  All  the  monuments  of 
human  industry  and  invention  would  be  overthrown.  In  such  a catastrophe  we  find,  too,  a 
cause  adequate  to  account  for  the  ocean  having  overflowed  lofty  mountains,  on  which  it  has 
left  incontcstible  evidence  of  its  presence ; and  to  explain  how  the  animals  and  plants  of 
the  south  may  have  existed  in  the  climates  of  the  north,  where  we  find  the  remains  and  im- 
pressions of  them.  Lastly,  such  an  event  accounts  for  the  recentness  of  the  moral  world, 
the  monuments  of  which  go  back  scarcely  3000  years.  The  human  race,  reduced  to  a 
small  number  of  individuals,  and  to  the  most  miserable  condition,  would  for  a long  time  be 
mainly  occupied  in  providing  for  their  preservation,  amidst  the  wreck  which  surrounded 
them,  and  would  lose  all  remembrance  of  arts  and  sciences;  and  when,  by  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  they  at  length  became  sensible  of  the  want  of  these,  they  would  find  it  necessary 
to  recommence,  as  if  man  had  been  newly  placed  upon  the  earth. 

444.  It  seems  impossible  to  contemplate  the  picture  of  calamity  here  drawn , without  being 
forcibly  struck  with  this  singular  coincidence  ; — that  if  we  suppose  the  period  of  the  comet 
of  1680  (which  in  that  year  made  a considerably  near  approach  to  the  earth's  orbit;  to  be 
575|  years;  and  count  bock,  from  the  year  1680,  seven  revolutions,  or  a period  of  4028 
years,  we  reach  the  year  2349  before  Christ,  — the  year  of  the  deluge,  as  fixed  by  chro- 
nologers. 
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445.  If  we  lake  into  consideration  the  great  velocity  with  which  the  comets  move  in 
approaching  to  and  receding  from  the  sun,  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  approximation  of  a 
comet  to  the  terrestrial  orbit , would  be  productive  of  little  or  no  effect.  Accordingly,  though  a 
comet  is  said  to  have  eclipsed  the  moon,  in  which  case  it  must  have  been  very  near  the  earth, 
no  sensible  effect  was  produced. 
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446.  Having  note  taken  a brief  view  ef  the  planetary  motions , and  pointed  out  generally  their 
laws,  we  may  next  inquire  whether  from  these  any  general  principle  can  be  deduced  to  which 
the  motions  regulated  by  them  may  be  referred  ns  to  their  cause*. 

447.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  have  been  variously  accounted  for.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  rude  mechanism  of  deferent  and  epicyclic  sphere**,  by  which 
some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  attempted  to  explain  the  celestial  motions.  This  doc- 
trine originated  with  Eudoxus  and  Callipus.  But  a more  sensible  attempt  was  made  by 
Clcautbes,  another  philosopher  of  Greece,  who,  from  observing  that  bodies  are  easily  carried 
round  by  whirlpools  or  vortices  of  water,  imagined  that  the  celestial  spaces  are  filled  with  an 
ethereal  fluid,  which  is  in  continual  motion  round  the  earth,  and  that  it  carried  the  sun  and 
planets  round  with  it.  Though  this  hypothesis  affords  no  real  explanation  of  the  phenomena, 
it  was  revived  in  modem  times,  and  maintained  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians 
and  philosopher*  in  Europe,  namely,  by  Des  Cartes  and  Leibnitz,  and  for  a long  time  met 
with  general  acquiescence.  But  a much  nearer  approximation  to  right  conceptions  on  this 
subject  was  made  by  many  philosophers,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  who  supposed 
that  the  planets  were  deflected  from  uniform  rectilineal  motions,  by  forces  similar  to  what  wc 
observe  in  the  motions  of  magnetical  and  electrical  bodies,  or  in  the  motion  of  common  heavy 
bodies ; where  one  body  seems  to  influence  the  motion  of  another  at  a distance  from  it,  with- 
out any  intervening  impulsion.  Fermat  was  the  first  who  suggested  thut  the  weight  of  a 
body  is  the  sum  of  the  tendencies  of  each  particle  of  matter  in  the  body  to  every  particle  of 
the  earth.  Kepler  made  another  approximation  to  the  truth  when  he  said,  that  if  there  were 
two  bodiea  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  all  external  forces,  and  at  perfect  liberty  to  move,  they 
would  approach  each  other  with  velocities  inversely  proportional  to  their  quantities  of  matter; 
when  he  asserted  that  the  earth  and  the  moon  mutually  attract  each  other,  and  are  prevented 
from  meeting  by  their  revolution  round  their  common  centre  of  attraction;  and  when  he 
attributed  the  tides  to  the  attractive  influence  of  the  moon  in  heaping  up  the  waters  imme- 
diately under  her. 

448.  Hut  Dr.  Hooke  made  the  most  precise  surmise  to  this  purpose.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  May  3.  1668,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  following  manner:  — “I  will 
explain  a system  of  the  world  very  diflferent  from  any  yet  received,  and  it  is  founded  on  the 
three  following  propositions  : — 

u 1 . That  all  the  heavenly  bodies  have  not  only  a gravitation  of  their  parts  to  their  own 
proper  centres,  but  that  they  also  mutually  attract  each  other  within  their  spheres  of  action. 

“ 2.  That  all  bodies  having  a simple  motion  will  continue  to  move  in  a straight  line  unless 
continually  deflected  from  it,  by  some  extraneous  force  causing  them  to  describe  a circle,  an 
ellipse,  or  some  other  curve. 

**  3.  That  this  attraction  is  so  much  the  greater  as  the  bodies  are  nearer.  As  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  these  forces  diminish  by  an  increase  of  distance,  I own  I have  not  yet  dis- 
covered it,  although  I have  made  some  experiments  to  that  purpose.  I leave  this  to  others 
who  have  time  and  knowledge  sufficient  for  the  task.” 

The  truly  philosophical  views  stated  in  these  propositions  relatively  to  the  celestial  motions 
were  illustrated  by  a very  pretty  experiment,  which  Hooke  had  some  time  before  exhibited 
to  the  Society.  A ball,  suspended  by  a long  thread  from  the  ceiling,  was  made  to  swing 
round  another  hall  laid  on  a table  immediately  below  the  point  of  suspension.  When  the 
impulse  given  to  the  pendulum  was  very  nicely  adjusted  to  its  deviation  from  the  perpendi- 
cular, it  described  a perfect  circle  round  the  ball  on  the  table ; but  when  the  impulse  was 
Ver?  great  or  very  little,  it  described  an  ellipse  having  the  other  ball  in  its  centre.  The 
force,  under  the  influence  of  which  this  circular  or  elliptic  motion  was  produced,  Hooke 
showed  to  be  a deflecting  force,  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  other  ball.  But  he 
added,  that  although  this  illustrated  the  planetary  motions  in  some  degree,  yet  it  was  not 
suitable  to  their  case  ; for  the  planets  describe  ellipses,  having  the  sun  not  in  their  centre  but 
in  their  focus,  so  that  they  are  not  retained  in  their  orbits  by  a force  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sun. 

449.  Thus  we  see  that  certain  points  of  resemblance  between  the  motions  of  the  planets  and 
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the  motions  of  magnets  and  heavy  bodies,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  many  philosophers  ; 
but  these  observers  failed  to  deduce  from  the  principles  which  they  so  dimly  perceived  any 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

450.  At  length  the  powerful  genius  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  directed  to  the  subject,  and  by 
his  penetrating  sagacity  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  was  brought  fully  into  view,  and 
successfully  applied  to  explain  the  celestial  phenomena.  He  had  retired  from  Cambridge  to 
the  country  on  account  of  the  plague,  and  while  walking  in  his  garden  he  was  led  to  meditate 
on  the  planetary  motions,  and  on  the  nature  of  that  central  force  which  retains  the  planets  in 
their  orbits.  The  thought  liappily  occurred  to  him  that  the  same  force,  or  some  modification 
of  the  same  force,  which  causes  a heavy  body  to  descend  to  the  earth,  might  extend  to  the 
moon,  and  might  retain  that  body  in  its  orbit  by  deflecting  it  from  the  rectilineal  path.  How- 
ever  plausible  this  conjecture  might  appear,  the  mind  of  Newton  was  too  deeply  imbued  with 
tlie  true  spirit  of  philosophy  to  adopt  it  as  the  groundwork  of  a theory,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  by  calculation  to  be  coincident  with  fact.  But  before  it  could  be  brought  to  this  test, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  form  some  conditional  hypothesis  respecting  the  modification 
of  the  force  as  the  distance  increased,  and  also  that  he  should  know  nearly  the  magnitude 
of  the  earth.  The  hypothesis  which  he  assumed  with  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  force 
according  to  the  increase  of  the  distance  w’as  correct;  namely,  that  the  force  decreases  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  increases.  But  he  made  a false  estimation  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth  ; 
so  that  his  calculations  showed  tlrnt  his  conjecture  did  not  agree  with  the  phenomenon  : he 
accordingly  abandoned  it.  A few  years  afterwards  he  was  induced,  however,  to  renew'  his 
calculations,  having  in  the  interval  obtained  more  correct  datay  in  consequence  of  the  measure- 
ment of  a degree  in  France  by  Picard.  The  attempt  now  succeeded ; and  it  is  said  that,  as 
his  calculations  drew  to  a close,  he  became  so  agitated  that  he  was  obliged  to  request  a friend 
to  finish  them.  His  former  conjecture  was  found  to  agree  with  the  phenomena  with  the 
utmost  precision ; and  in  exploring  the  grand  scene  which  was  now  laid  open  before  him,  he 
w'os  led  to  an  explanation  of  the  system  of  the  world,  consisting  simply  in  an  accurate  nar- 
ration of  facts,  and  such  an  arrangement  of  them  as  showed  their  mutual  dependence,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  their  reference  to  one  great  fact  of  w'hich  they  were  all  necessary  consequences. 

451.  We  are  now  to  explain  briefly  the  theory  of  gravitation  ; but  our  account  of  it  must  of 
course  be  very  limited. 

452.  There  is  no  phenomenon  in  nature  more  familiar  to  us  than  motion  ; and  although  it 
be  greatly  diversified,  according  to  the  causes  by  which  it  is  produced,  yet  all  motions  arc 
subject  to  the  three  following  laws  : — 

1st  Law*.  Every  body  continues  in  a state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion,  unless 
a fleeted  by  some  mechanical  force. 

2d  Law.  Every  change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  force  impressed,  and  is  made  in 
the  direction  of  that  force. 

3d  Law.  Every  action  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  contrary  re-action. 

It  is  a consequence  of  the  first  two  laws,  that  if  a body  or  particle  of  matter  be  subjected  at 
the  same  time  to  the  action  of  two  moving  forces,  each  of  which  would  separately  cause  it  to 
describe  the  side  of  a parallelogram  uniformly  in  a given  time,  the  body  will  describe  the  dia- 
gonal uniformly  in  the  same  time.  By  these  very  simple  laws,  the  result  of  experience,  and  by 
the  principles  of  geometry,  Newton  established  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  planetary  motions. 


453.  It  trill  not  be  expected  that  tee  should  enter  at  any  considerable  length  into  the  recondite  doctrines  of 
physical  astronomy.  This  subject  require*  for  its  full  discussion  ample  spare,  and  nil  the  resources  of  the  higher 
mathematics  : the  mere  elements  of  geometry,  however,  arc  sufficient  to  indicate  generally  some  of  the  fun. 

(lainental  principles. 

e 4 Let  us  supiiosc  that  S 

t/fg.  34.)  is  a fixed 

***>..  f:  V point,  ami  that  a body 

moves  in  the  direction 
A B with  nn  uniform 
velocity,  at  such  a 
rate,  that  if  not  dis. 
turbed  by  any  exter- 
nal cause,  it  would 
move  from  B to  b in 
a second  of  time  J.et 
us  also  suppose  that 
when  the  body  arrives 
at  B,  it  receives  an 
impulse  in  the  direc- 
tion B S,  and  of  such 
intensity,  that,  if  act- 
ing alone,  it  would 
cause  the  body  to 
move  uniformly  from 
B to  H in  a second. 
Complete  the  paral- 
lelogram H B h C,  and 
draw  the  diagonal 
BC:  the  impulse  at 
B,  combined  with  the 
te.idcticy  to  continue 
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its  motion  In  the  line  B b will  cause  the  body  to  move  atonic  the  diagonal  BC ; so  that  at  the  end  of  a second 
it  will  actually  be  at  the  point  C;  and  if  no  external  cause  acted  on  the  body,  by  the  first  law,  it  would  continue 
to  more  uniformly  ever  after  in  the  direction  BCc;  so  that  in  the  next  second  it  would  describe  a line  Ce, 
rental  lu  BC  But  now  suppose  that  the  body,  when  at  C,  receives  a second  impulse  in  the  direction  CS»  by 
which  it  would  be  carried  uniformly  from  C to  1 in  a second  ; then,  completing  the  parallelogram  D 1 Cc,  the 
actual  path  of  the  body  will  be  the  diagonal  C T),  which  will  be  uniformly  described  in  a second  ; and  if  undis. 
turtn.il,  the  motion  would  be  continued  uniformly  in  the  straight  line  C !)«/.  the  distance  Dt/ described  in  the 
next  aecoml  being  equal  to  C I).  A third  impulse  at  D,  in  tlie  direction  DS,  such  as  would  carry  the  Imdy 
uniformly  from  U to  K in  a second  of  time,  would,  when  combined  with  the  tendency  to  movf  in  the  direction 
Drf,  produce  a morion  along  D K,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  E K Dd,  and  a fourth  impulse  in  the  dircc. 
tion  E S,  would,  w hen  combined  with  the  motion  in  tnc  direction  Ee,  produce  a motion  along  the  diagonal  E F, 
and  so  on.  In  this  way,  by  successive  instantaneous  impulses,  a body  may  be  made  to  describe  the  path 
A BC  l)  E F,  Ac.,  which  will  he  all  in  one  plane. 

4^  Stnce  the  tines  A B,  B b arc  equal,  the  triangles  A SB,  BS6  are  equal:  but  because  Cb  is  parallel 
to  S B,  the  triangle  B 86  is  equal  to  the  triangle  BSC;  therefore  the  triangle  BSC  is  equal  to  A SB.  In  like 
manner,  it  may  be  {proved  that  CSl)  it  equal  to  BSC,  and  DS  E to  CS  D,  and  so  on  : thus  It  appears  that  the 
trtangic*  ASH,  BSl',  CSl),  DS  E,  Ac.  are  all  equal.  If  we  suppose  a straight  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  moving 
body  to  the  fixed  point  S,  and  to  be  continually  carried  along  with  it,  it  is  evident  that  this  line  will  pass  over  or 
generate  the  equal  areas  A S B,  BSC,  C 8 D,  DSE.  Ac.  in  equal  intervals  of  time  : it  is  also  evident  that  the 
sh'ifier  the  interval  between  the  impulses  communicated  to  the  moving  body,  the  greater  will  be  the  number 
of  »»dr«  of  the  figure  formed  by  the  diagonals  of  the  parallelograms,  and  the  nearer  will  the  line  composed 
of  these  diagonals  approach  to  a curve.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  body  is  urged  towards  F by  a force 
Ktlsc,  not  at  intervals,  but  incessantly,  the  body  will  move  in  that  curve  to  which,  as  its  limit,  the  line,  com- 
posed of  the  diagonals  continually  approaches,  while  the  line  drawn  ftom  the  moving  body  AS,  or  radius 
vector,  will  continue  to  describe  areas  proportional  to  the  times. 

Avi.  The  force  s ekich  urges  the  body  towards  S,  is  called  a ceivtsipbtal  roars.  If  the  action  of  that  force 
were  to  cease,  the  body  would  proceed  in  a straight  line,— a tangent  to  its  curvilinear  path.  The  tendency  of 
the  hfidir  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  tangrnt,  is  called  its  cp.vrain  ual  amuck. 

*!>;,  f)rom  the  important  conclusion  to  trhich  we  hare  now  been  led,  we  may  infer,  conversely,  that  if  a hotly 
nioivc  in  a curvilinear  path  about  a point,  and  if  the  radius  vector  drawn  ftom  that  point  describe  round 
it  areas  proportional  to  the  times,  the  body  is  deflected  ftom  the  rectilineal  path  by  a force  directed  to  that 

rJtnL  Now,  this  is  exactly  the  case  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and  secondary.  The  former  describe  rurvi. 

near  orbits  round  the  sun  ; and,  according  to  the  second  of  Kepler's  lax*,  the  radius  vector  describes  areas 
pro-fortional  to  the  times,  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  each  is  retained  in  its  orbit  by  a centripetal  force  directed 
towards  the  sun  ; and  that  this  force  is  counteracted  by  a centrifugal  force  generated  by  the  planet’s  motion  in 
it*  orbit.  In  like  manner,  each  secondary  planet  revolves  about  its  primary,  the  areas  described  by  the  radius 
vector  following  the  same  law ; so  that  the  secondary  must  be  acted  upon  by  a centripetal  force  directed  to- 
• ar>Js  the  primary  planet. 

k57  The  next  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  law  of  the  centri|»etal  force  when  a body  moves  in  an  elliptic 
orbit,  the  force  being  directed  towards  one  of  the  foci.  First,  let  us  suppose  a body  to  revolve  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a circle  ADC  \Jig.  35.),  about  any  point  S,  ss  the  centre  of  its  motion,  and  let  us  inquire  into  the  law 

of  the  ccntrl|ictal  force  in  that  case.  Draw  the  chon)  A SC,  and  let 
A D be  so  small  an  arc,  that  it  may  be  considered  coincident  with  its 
chord.  Draw  D E parallel  to  the  tangent  A B,  and  Join  C D.  Then 
A I)  will  measure  tne  velocity  of  the  body  in  its  orbit  at  the  point 
A,  and  A E the  space  over  which  the  centripetal  force  directed  to- 
wards S,  if  acting  Alone,  would  cause  the  body  to  move  in  the  time 
in  which  it  moves  from  A to  D.  Put  v to  denote  the  velocity,  and 
/the  centripetal  force.  Since  the  triangles  A DC,  A E D.  art*  equi- 
angular  and  similar,  we  have  AC:  A D = AD:  AE;  that  is, 

AC  :•=*:/:  therefore/  = 

458.  Next,  iet  APB  (Jig.  SB, ) be  the  elliptic  or  tut  qf  a planet , S the 
focus  in  which  the  sun  is  placed,  A the  point  at  which  the  planet  is 
at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  and  P any  other  point  in  its 
orbit  Join  P 3 ; draw  the  tangent  P D,  and  draw  S D pcrjicndicular 
to  1*  D.  I«et  v and  v denote  the  velocities  of  the  planet  at  A and  P 
respectively ; and  c and  c?  the  chords  of  the  cquicurvc  circles  at  A and 
P which  pass  through  the  point  S,  and  let  f be  the  deflecting  force  at 
A,  and  f the  deflecting  force  at  P.  Then  from  what  wc  have 
proved  respecting  a body  moving  in  the  circumference  of  a circle 

p*  p'* 

round  any  point  F as  the  centre  of  its  motion,  we  have  f\f  — — = v7&  : v°c.  But  since 

the  small  arc*  which  represent  the  velocities  at  A and  P must  be  supposed  to  be  described  in  equal 

times,  the  corresponding  areas  described  tiy  the  radius  vector 
will  also  be  equal.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
* X ASrsw'x  SD,  and  v : o’  = 8 D : S A.  We  obtain, 
therefore,  / :/'  r SD»x  e'jSA’xc. 

Draw  P E perpendicular  to  the  tangent  P D,  meeting  the  axis 
In  E,  and  draw  ED  perpendicular  to  P E,  and  EH  perpendi- 
cular  to  P F.  From  the  properties  of  the  ellipse,  P H is  equal 
to  half  the  principal  parameter,  and  consequently  to  half  of  c, 
the  chord  of  the  circle,  of  equal  curvature  at  A,  which  passe* 
through  8.  Also  P G is  half  of  c*.  the  chord  of  the  cquicurvc 
circle  at  P,  which  passes  through  a.  Therefore, 

/:/=  2SD*x  P G : 2 3 AJ  x PH. 
e=8D*X  PG:8A*  x PH. 

Now,  from  the  similar  triangles  GTE,  E P II,  we  have  G P : 
PEePE:  PH:  hence  Or:  P H = G P*  : PE3.  But  the 
triangles  OPE,  PSD  being  also  similar,  OP5:  PE*  as  PS1  : 

3 D»  ; therefore,  OP:  PH  = PS*  : SIP;  and  PS*  x P 11 
= 8 D*  x OP:  and  since  it  was  shown  that  / : /'  = S D1  x 
PQ*  x PH:  SAJ  x PI!  j or  leaving  the  common  factor  PH  out  of  tho 


ft,  s A>  * P,  wherefore  / f 
two  r(«Mqut-nti  we  have 


pw  m|  /:/*  =a  PS*  : 8A*. 

lhwe*hsv«  urivrd  at  this  Important  conclusion  ; that  the  force  by  which  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun 
tn  rUiptical  orbits*  the  run  being  im  one  qf  the  foci , and  the  radius  vector  describing  areas  proportional  to  the 
tmvt  it  nJiocv*  inversely  at  the  squares  qf  the  distances. 

There  remain*  yet  another  point  to  be  determined  respecting  the  forces  which  retain  the  different  planets 
tn  ihtir  orbits  namely,  whether  there  is  any  analogy  between  them.  From  Kepler’s  third  law,  wcknuw  that 
the  iQuarc*  of  the  icrtodlckl  time*  of  any  two  of  the  planets  arc  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  dis- 
tant from  the  sun.  This  law  is  indciwndcnt  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  ; and  the  same  relation  would 
bet  we* n the  mean  distances  aud  the  periodic  tiroes,  though  the  eccentricities  were  to  become  infinitely 
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small ; or,  what  Is  the  same  thing,  the  orbits  were  to  tiecomc  circles.  I-ct  us  then  suppose  the  planets  to  more 
with  uniform  velocities  in  circular  orbits,  having  the  sun  in  the  centra  This  supposition  dfffbr*  very  little 
from  the  truth.  Put  e,  ir'  to  denote  the  velocities  of  two  of  the  planets,  r,  r'  the  radii  of  their  orbits,  t , t'  their 
periodic  times,  and  /,  / the  forces  by  which  they  arc  retained  in  their  orbits.  From  what  wc  have  already 

shown  respecting  a body  moving  in  a circle  round  any  point  as  the  centre  of  its  motion,  wc  have/  = — and 

2 r 

J*  = — , therefore  /:  f = — : — . But  since  the  circumferences  of  circles  are  to  one  another  as  their 
2 r*  r s' 

radii,  and  the  velocity  or  the  space  passed  over  by  the  planet  in  the  unit  of  time  is  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  its  orbit,  divided  by  the  periodic  time  expressed  in  that  unit,  it  is  evident  that  e : s'  = : — : hence 

— : -?  = -zr  ’•  3T5ori  *‘ncc  : **  = r — = --  : — = — - : ■—  = r**  : r*.  Where- 

r r*  t1  F*  r r'  r3  r*3  r4  r'3 

fore  wc  obtain  / :f  = : ra. 


460.  T/iis  reruft  s/ioum  Mot  the  forces  which , acting  on  two  planets , would  cause  them  to 
describe  circular  orbits , agreeing  with  Jiejdcr's  third  law , are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances. Hence  wc  may  infer  the  sameness  of  the  force  which  retains  the  planets  in  their 
respective  orbits ; since  it  varies  from  orbit  to  orbit,  according  to  the  very  same  law  which 
regulates  its  intensity  at  different  distances  in  the  same  orbit.  This  conclusion  is  fully 
established  by  the  fact,  that  the  force  which  acts  upon  the  comets  during  their  descent  to  the 
sun,  varies  exactly  according  to  the  law  which  we  have  now'  assigned  as  the  law  of  the 
planetary  force.  The  comet  of  1759,  which  was  predicted  by  Dr.  Halley,  came  from  regions 
far  beyond  the  most  distant  of  the  known  planets,  and  approached  nearer  to  the  sun  than 
Venus ; and  when  it  arrived  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sun  as  any  of  the  planets,  its 
deflection  from  the  rectilineal  course  by  the  action  of  the  centripetal  force,  w as  the  very 
same  as  that  of  the  planet.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  force 
w hich  deflects  all  the  planets  as  well  as  the  comets. 

461.  From  what  has  now  been  shown , it  is  evident  that  if  all  the  planets  were  placed  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  sun,  they  would  all  be  deflected  equally  by  the  centripetal  force 
independently  of  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each.  Hence  it  follows  that,  at  equal  distances, 
the  centripetal  force  must  act  equally  on  every  particle  of  matter  of  which  the  planets  are 
composed  ; so  that  if  one  planet  contain  exactly  double  the  quantity  of  matter  that  another 
planet  contains,  and  if  both  are  placed  at  exactly  the  same  distance  from  the  sun,  the  former 
will  receive  a double  impulse.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  another  law  of  the  force 
which  retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits  is,  that,  at  equal  distances,  it  is  jtroportional  to  the 
mass  on  which  it  acts  : and  that  if  two  bodies  act  on  the  same  particle  of  matter , the  forces  which 
they  erert  are  proportional  to  their  masses.  The  force  may  be  supposed  to  be  produced  cither 
by  a cause  residing  in  the  body  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  motion,  or  by  a cause 
residing  in  the  revolving  body.  In  the  former  point  of  view,  it  is  called  a force  of  attraction  ; 
in  the  latter,  a force  of  gravitation.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  cause  of  this  force  is 
absolutely  unknow*n.  We  see  only  the  effects  produced,  and  from  these  we  investigate  the 
laws  which  connect  them  with  each  other,  and  the  general  principles  on  W’hich  they  depend. 

462.  Thus,  from  the  facts  discovered  by  Kepler  respecting  the  planetary  motion,  wc  have 
shown  that  each  planet  has  a tendency  towards  the  sun,  in  consequence  of  which  from  a 
state  of  rest  it  would  move  towards  him,  acquiring  at  every  instant  an  increase  of  velocity 
according  to  a fixed  and  determinate  rule  or  law  which  applies  alike  to  all  the  planets.  This 
tendency,  if  not  counteracted,  would  bring  the  matter  of  the  sun  and  planets  into  one  mass. 
This,  however,  is  prevented  from  taking  place,  in  consequence  of  an  impulse  having  been 
originally  communicated  to  each  planet,  giving  it  a constant  tendency  to  move  in  a straight 
line  with  an  uniform  velocity.  Hie  effects  arising  from  these  two  tendencies  are  so  adjusted, 
as  to  produce  elliptic  orbits.  But  the  law  which  regulates  the  effects  arising  from  the  ten- 
dency of  the  planets  towards  the  sun  remaining  the  same,  such  a velocity  might  have  been 
communicated  to  each  planet,  by  the  original  impulse  which  gave  it  its  tendency  to  move 
uniformly  in  a straight  line,  as  would  hnvc  produced  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  orbits.  In  a 
circular  orbit,  if  the  centre  of  motion  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  orbit,  the  velocity  of  a 
planet  is  uniform,  and  of  such  rapidity  as  at  every  point  to  produce  a tendency  to  move  in 
a tangent  to  the  orbit,  exactly  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  tendency  to  move  towards  the 
centre  of  the  orbit.  If  the  orbit  be  elliptical,  and  one  of  the  foci  the  centre  of  motion,  the 
motion  of  the  planet  is  variable,  and  its  tendency  to  move  uniformly  in  a tangent  to  the 
orbit  sometimes  exceeds,  and  at  other  times  falls  short  of,  that  which  would  be  necessary 
to  cause  it  to  revolve  in  a circle  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion. 

463.  Let  A D B E be  the  elliptic  orbit  of  a planet  revolving  about  the  sun,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  placed  in  the  focus  S.  Suppose  the  planet  to  set  out  from  A in  the  direction  A P, 
A being  the  point  of  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun.  At  A the  direction  of  the  planet's 
motion  is  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  vector,  and  if  the  velocity  were  such  as  to  produce 
a tendency  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  A G,  exactly  equivalent  to  the  tendency 
of  the  planet  to  move  towards  the  sun,  the  planet  would  revolve  in  a circle  of  which  S is 
the  centre,  and  S A the  radius.  But  the  velocity  being  supposed  less,  the  path  of  the 
planet  will  fall  within  the  circle,  and  the  angle  SP  II  contained  between  the  radius  vector 
and  the  tangent  P H,  which  shows  the  direction  of  the  planet's  motion,  changes  from  a right 
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angle  to  an  acute*  angle.  The  tendency  of  the  planet  towards  the  sun  is  now  exerted  partly 
u in  accelerating  its  velocity  in  its  orbit,  and  partly  in- 

~K  n _\  curvating  its  path.  While  the  planet  describes  the 

quadrant  A P I),  its  velocity  is  always  less  than  that 
c which  would  produce  a circular  motion ; until  it  is  at 
the  point  D,  and  then  the  velocity  is  precisely  what 
w ould  be  sufficient  for  a circular  motion  about  S,  if  its 
direction  were  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  : the 
'A  direction,  however,  being  oblique,  the  planet  is  brought 
still  nearer  to  S.  The  tendency  towards  the  sun  is,  in 
a great  measure,  still  exerted  in  accelerating  the  motion, 
and  as  soon  as  the  planet  passes  D,  its  velocity  becomes 
greater  than  what  might  produce  a circular  motion 
about  S.  The  angle  S D K is,  therefore,  the  least  angle 
which  the  radius  vector  makes  with  the  direction  of  the 
planet's  motion,  ami  from  the  moment  when  the  planet  passes  the  point  D,  that  angle  begins 
to  increase;  and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  cause  the  tendency  of  the  planet  towards  the  sun  to  be 
principally  exerted  in  incurvuting  the  orbit.  Its  influence  in  accelerating  the  planet’s  motion, 
though  it  still  exists,  is  gradually  diminished,  until  the  planet  arrives  at  the  point  B,  w here  it 
ceases  altogether,  in  consequence  of  the  radius  vector  being  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  B L. 

464.  As  the  velocity  of  the  planet  at  B is  greater  than  what  is  sufficient  to  produce  a 
motion  in  a circle  of  which  the  radius  is  S B,  the  path  of  the  planet  falls  w holly  without 
that  circle  ; and,  consequently,  it  is  now  receding  from  the  sun.  The  angle  which  the 
radius  vector  makes  with  the  direction  of  its  motion  becoming  obtuse,  the  tendency  of  the 
planet  towards  the  sun  is  now  partly  employed  in  retarding  its  motion,  so  that  its  velocity  is 
diminished.  The  angle  contained  between  the  radius  vector  and  the  direction  of  the  planet's 
motion  increases  while  the  planet  is  moving  from  B to  E,  and  decreases  from  £ to  A, 
when  it  becomes  a right  angle,  as  it  had  formerly  decreased  from  A to  D,  and  increased 
from  D to  B.  The  velocity  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit  must,  therefore,  decrease  from  B to  A, 
as  it  had  formerly  increased  from  A to  B ; at  the  point  E it  will  be  equal  to  w hat  it  was  at 
1),  and  from  E to  A,  the  influence  of  the  planet's  tendency  towards  the  sun  to  diminish  its 
velocity  will  become  less  and  less,  until  when  the  planet  has  arrived  at  A,  it  will  cease  alto- 
gether. The  velocity  is  then  the  same  as  at  first,  and  the  motion  goes  on  in  tltis  way  for  ever. 

46.5.  Whatever  has  now  been  deduced  from  Kepler’s  Laws  respecting  the  orbits  of  the 
primary  planets,  and  the  law  of  the  force  by  which  they  arc  described,  w ill  apply  equally  to 
the  orbits  of  the  secondary  planets : for  in  each  of  these  little  systems,  there  is  the  same 
analogy  between  the  periodic  times  and  the  distances,  which  takes  place  in  the  general 
system  ; the  figure  of  the  orbits  is  also  elliptic,  and  the  areas  described  by  the  radius  vector 
is  proportional  to  U»c  times.  We  may  legitimately  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  satellites 
revoking  about  any  planet , are  retained  in  their  orbits  by  a farce  inversely  jrroporiional  to  the 
square*  of  their  distances  from  their  primary  planet ; so  that  all  the  celestial  motions  are  pro- 
duced by  forces  regulated  by  this  general  law. 

466.  The  force  which  keeps  the  Moon  in  her  orbit  is,  then,  the  attraction  of  tlie  earth,  or  her 
gravitation  towards  the  earth.  But  we  find  that  the  earth  attracts  all  the  bodies  near  its 
surface  by  a force  w hich  is  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  body  attracted.  Whatever  be 
the  weight  of  a body,  it  falls  to  the  earth  from  the  same  height  in  the  same  time,  and  with 
the  some  velocity.  Thus  if  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  be  removed,  it  is  found  by 
experiment  that  the  lightest  feather  falls  to  the  earth,  from  a given  height,  in  the  very  same 
time,  and  with  the  very  same  velocity,  as  a stone,  however  great  its  weight.  Let  us  enquire 
whether  the  force  which  retains  the  moon  in  its  orbit  may  not  be  identified  with  this 
attractiv  e force  w hich  causes  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

VT  if  v nutu  wiiOtmt  great  error  suppose  the  lunar  orbit  to  be  circular,  and  its  semidiameter  to  be  equal  to 

•ixty  sem  id  hi  meters  of  the  earth.  Let  it  be  represented  by  the  circle 
C M A,  the  earth  being  supposed  to  be  placed  at  the  centre  K ; ami 
let  M C be  the  small  portion  of  the  orbit  which  the  moon  describes  in  a 
second  of  time.  Draw  M B a tangent  to  the  orbit  at  M : draw  also 
C D parallel  to  M B,  and  C B parallel  to  M A,  the  diameter  of  the 
orbit  The  arch  M C may  be  regarded  as  coincident  with  its  chord  ; 
therefore.  Joining  A C,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  right  angled  triangle 
A C M we  have  A M : HCsM  C : M I>.  Hence,  since  A M and  M C 
are  known,  M Dor  BC,  the  deflection  of  the  moon  from  the  tangent, 
in  a second  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  may  lie  found. 

468  The  moon  describe*  her  orbit  round  the  earth  in  about  27*  71'  43m, 
or  seconds;  the  circumference  of  her  orbit  is  about  6u 

times  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  that  is,  if  wc  reckon  English 
miles  to  a degree,  7»SI&k336,U)0  feet ; therefore  the  length  of  the  arc 
M C,  which  the  moon  describes  in  a second,  will  be  found  nearly  equal 
to  :tJ58  feet  Again,  A M,  the  diameter  of  the  moon's  orbit,  is  about 
8r583,UU,140  feet.  Hence  wc  obtain  M D equal  to  -OU447  feet  nearly. 
This  small  fractional  part  of  a foot  is  the  space  which  a body,  placed 
at  Ihe  distance  of  the  inoon,  and  falling  from  a state  of  rest  try  the 
action  of  the  force  which  retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  would  pasa 
/v  over  in  the  first  second  of  time  Observing,  now,  that  tins  force 

mrrevsea  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  decrease,  we  may  determine  the  space  which  a body  at  the  surface 
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of  the  earth  (or  at  the  distance  of  one  semidiameter  from  the  earth’s  centre),  and  falling  from  a state  of  rot, 
would  pass  over  in  the  fir*t  second  of  time,  if  urged  by  the  same  force.  For.  since  the  moon's  distance  from 
the  earth  is  equal  to  about  sixty  times  the  scmidiaineter  of  the  earth,  we  liave  1*  : GO®  =tHH47  : the  space 
required,  whicn  is  found  to  be  16109  feet  Now,  this  is  exactly  the  space  which  a body,  falling  from  rest  by  its 
own  weight,  is  found  by  experiment  to  pass  over  in  the  first  second  of  time.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  Me 
moon  is  retained  in  its  orbit  by  the  very  same  force  which  produces  pressure  in  a body  supported,  or  causes  a 
body  when  unsupported  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

469.  Though  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  bodies  near  its  surface  is  only  a particular  case 
of  a general  principle,  which  produces  all  the  planetary  motions,  the  effects  are,  to  ap- 
pearance, considerably  modified.  At  all  the  heights  to  which  we  are  able  to  ascend  above 
the  general  surface  of  the  earth,  or  to  which  we  can  project  a body,  the  force  of  gravity  acts, 
as  to  sense,  uniformly : it  also  acts  in  the  direction  of  straight  lines,  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  and  therefore  parallel  to  one  another,  for  the  greatest  range  that  can  be  given  to  a 
projectile.  Hence  the  phenomena,  which  depend  on  the  force  diminishing  in  intensity,  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  increases,  and  on  its  emanating  in  the  direction  of  straight  lines 
drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  attracting  sphere,  become  imperceptible.  In  consequence  of  the 
comparatively  small  velocity  with  which  human  power  can  project  a body,  its  path  always 
meets  the  earth,  and  its  motion  terminates.  Hut  if  the  whole  matter  of  the  earth  were 
collected  into  a point  at  the  centre,  a body  projected  from  a point  4000  miles  distant  from 
the  centre,  and  with  such  a velocity  ns  human  power  can  communicate,  would  be  acted  upon 
by  the  same  forces,  with  a body  similarly  projected  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  on 
the  supposition  now  made,  the  body  would  meet  with  no  obstacle,  but  would  approach 
within  a certain  distance  of  the  centre,  and  would  then  recede  from  it  until  it  reached 
another  limit,  when  it  would  again  approach,  and  go  on  in  this  manner,  approaching  and 
receding  alternately,  for  ever.  The  path  of  the  body  would  be  an  ellipse,  resembling  in 
figure  the  orbit  of  a comet.  The  extreme  portions  of  the  path  would,  as  to  sense,  be 
portions  of  a parabola.  Hence  it  is  usually  laid  down  as  a law  regulating  the  motion  of 
projectiles,  that  if  a heavy  body  be  jnrojectcd  in  a straight  line , not  Jterpendicular  to  the  horizon , 
it  will  descrilte  a parabola  situated  in  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  that  straight  line , and 
having  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  This  physical  truth  was  first  discovered  by 
Galileo. 

470.  The  force  of  gravity  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  uniform  in  its  action, 
it  is  found  that  the  motion  which  it  produces  corresponds  in  all  its  circumstances  with 
that  which  mathematical  reasoning  shows  should  result  from  the  action  of  a constant 
force.  The  spaces  through  which  the  body  falls  arc  proportional  to  the  squares  cf  the 
times,  and  the  velocity  is  jtroportional  to  the  time  during  which  the  body  has  been  falling, 

♦71.  From  the  third  law  of  Kepler,  it  is  not  difficult  to  sec  that  the  periodic  time  qf  a planet  In  its  orbit  is 
determined  entirely  by  the  mean  distance,  that  is,  half  the  transverse  axis  ; and  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  conjugate  axis,  fry  supposing,  then,  the  conjugate  axis  to  be  continually  diminished, 
we  arc  led  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  time  in  which  a body  would  descend  to  the  sun.  if  allowed  to  fall  from  a 
state  of  rest  at  any  distance  from  him,  is  equal  to  half  the  time  of  revolution  in  an  ellipse  the  semitrausversc 
axis  of  which  is  half  of  that  distance.  Let  T be  the  time  of  revolution  of  a planet  at  any  distance,  and  t 
the  lime  of  revolution  at  half  that  distance ; then,  by  the  third  law  of  Kepler,  T*  : t*  : SP  : l3  : hence  we 
T T 

have  t — — and  it  — "TIL*  But  it  is  the  time  in  w'hich  a body  would  fall  from  the  distance  correspond. 

•J  8 *32 

ing  to  T.  Hcncc  the  time  tn  which  a planet  would  fall  to  the  run  by  the  action  of  the  centripetal  force  is  equal 
to  the  periodic  time  divided  by  •J 32  j or  (what  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  to  the  periodic  time  multiplied 
by  O17o776,  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  root  of  32.  By  this  general  rule,  the  times  in  which  the  different 
planets  would  reach  the  sun,  if  the  action  of  their  ccutrifrigal  should  entirely  cease  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  at  their  mean  distances,  are  as  follow  : 


Day*.  Hr*. 

Juno 

Day*. 

Hr*. 

Mercury  in 

. 15 

13 

. 

354 

19 

Venus 

39 

17 

Vesta 

. . 

205 

0 

The  Earth 

64 

13 

Jupiter 

. 

7fi5 

19 

Man 

. 121 

10 

Saturn 

. 

1901 

0 

Ceres 

. 297 

6 

Ceoreium  Sidus 
The  Moon  would 

- 

5425 

0 

Pallas 

. 3U1 

4 

fall  to  the  Earth  in 

♦ 

20 

♦72.  The  principle  in  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  that  the  effects  produced  by  the  attraction  of  a body 
depend  very  much  u|»oii  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains,  furnishes  the  means  of  resolving  a problem 
which  at  first  sight  may  appear  of  such  difficulty  as  to  transcend  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  ; namely,  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  sun  and  planets.  Let  / and /' denote  the  force*  by  which  two 
bodies  revolve  in  circular  orbits  round  two  central  bodies,  of  which  the  masses  are  denoted  by  tn  and  tn'.  I a* 
r and  r1  be  the  radii  of  the  orbits,  and  t and  ? the  periodic  times.  From  what  we  have  already  proved  with 
regard  to  a force  that  retains  a body  in  a circular  orbit,  we  have 

. r r*  rn  tn'  r i* 

/:/"#¥  : TV  But  wchavcalso/ : / = therefore,  : ; and  con. 

i r*  . 

scqucntly,  m : tn  *=  — - • — • 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  masses  of  mutter  in  the  bodies  which  comjtose  the  solar  system  are 
directly  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  of  any  bodies  which  revolve  round  them , and 
inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  times  in  which  the  revolutions  are  jterformed . By  means  of  this 
principle,  the  masses  of  the  sun  and  of  the  planets  which  have  satellites  may  be  compared 
with  one  another.  With  regard  to  the  planets  which  have  no  satellites,  the  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  them  can  only  be  guessed  from  the  effects  they  produce  on  the  motions 
of  the  other  planets.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  the  moon  can,  however,  be  determined 
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with  greater  certainty,  by  comparing  together  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  producing 
the  tides  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Hence  we  learn,  that  the  matter  in  the  moon 
is  about  ^ of  the  matter  in  the  earth. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  masses  of  the  planets,  that  of  the  sun  being  considered 
as  unity ; 

TABLE. 


Mercury  - 

• 

■ nniira 

Jupiter 

- 

* T0701J 

V'enus 

- 

" tffSBTt 

Saturn  • 

- 

* sin 

The  Earth 
Mars 

- 

STI5TEJ 

Uranus 

- 

rjdTB 

If  we  arid  together  the  numbers  given  in  this  table,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  matter 
in  all  the  planets  is  not  one-six-hundredth  part  of  the  matter  in  the  sun. 

•173.  Knowing  the  masses  of  the  planets  and  their  diameters , we  can  determine  the  force 
of  gravity  at  their  surfaces;  for,  supposing  them  to  be  spherical  bodies,  and  to  have  no 
rotation  on  their  axes,  the  forces  with  which  a body  placed  on  their  surfaces  gravitates  to 
them  will  be  proportional  to  their  masses,  divided  by  the  squares  of  their  diameters . 

474.  From  the  masses  of  Jupiter  and  the  earth , la  Place  calculates  that  if  we  suppose 
them  to  have  no  rotation,  n body  which  at  the  earth’s  equator  weighs  one  pound  would,  if 
carried  to  the  equator  of  Jupiter,  weigh  2*509  pounds,  supposing  the  weights  to  Ik? 
measured  by  the  pressures  exerted  in  the  two  situations.  If  the  centrifugal  force  produced 
by  the  rotation  of  die  planets  betaken  into  account,  however,  this  weight  must  bo  diminished 
by  about  one-ninth  part.  The  same  body  would  weigh  about  27*65  pounds  at  the  surfuce 
of  the  sun.  Hence  it  follows  that  a heavy  body  would  there  descend  about  425  feet  in  the 
first  second  of  time. 

475.  Ife  hare  hitherto  attended  chufly  to  the  action  of  die  central  body  upon  that  which 
revolves  round  it;  but,  in  reality,  the  action  is  mutual.  The  planets  attract  the  sun  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  sun  attracts  the  planets ; and  die  same  action  and  re-action  have  place 
among  the  primary  planets  and  dieir  satellites.  Indeed,  the  gravitation  of  all  the  great 
bodies  of  the  system  towards  one  another,  appears  only  to  be  a consequence  of  a similar 
action  between  every  particle  of  matter  and  every  other  particle  of  matter.  This  great  fact, 
to  which  all  the  celestial  phenomena  are  ultimately  to  be  referred  — that  the  particles  of 
matter  mutually  attract  each  other  bi/  a force  varying  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  — 
is  commonly  called  the  principle  of  Universal  Gravitation. 

476.  The  mutual  attraction  of  the  bodies  composing  the  planetary  system  gives  rise  to 
a train  of  consequences  which  it  has  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  ingenuity  to 
unfold.  We  have  already  remarked  diat  the  planetar)*  motions  are  liable  to  a variety 
of  irregularities  with  which  accurate  observation  has  mode  us  acquainted.  Now,  here  we 
see  the  cause  to  which  all  these  irregularities  are  to  be  referred.  If  the  sun  were  fixed 
immovable  in  the  centre,  and  only  one  planet  revolving  round  him,  then  the  path  of  that 
planet  would  be  an  ellipse,  from  which  dierc  would  not  be  the  least  deviation ; and  that 
focus  which  is  the  centre  of  motion  would  coincide  widi  die  centre  of  the  sun,  supposing  that 
body  to  Ik?  spherical  and  composed  of  matter  of  uniform  density.  But  since  the  planet 
attracts  the  sun  as  well  os  die  sun  attracts  the  planet,  with  a force  directly  proportional  to  die 
mass  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance,  it  follows  that  the  sun  must 
also  move  in  an  elliptic  orbit  round  diat  point  of  which  the  condition  is  in  no  way  disturbed 
by  the  mutual  action  of  the  revolving  Ixxiies,  namely,  their  centre  of  gravity.  It  is  with 
this  point  that  the  focus  of  the  orbit  of  die  planet,  and  diat  of  the  solar  orbit,  would  coincide, 
and  about  which  the  radius  vector  of  each  would  describe  areas  proportional  to  the  times. 
In  reference  to  this  point  also,  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  would  be  proportional  to  the 
cubes  of  the  distances. 

477.  If  we  now  suppose  two  or  more  planets  to  revolve  about  the  sun , it  is  evident  that  the 
motions  of  all  would  be  disturbed  by  their'mutual  gravitation.  The  immense  magnitude  of 
the  tun  compared  with  that  of  any  of  the  planets,  or  of  all  the  planets  taken  together,  might, 
however,  give  to  his  attraction  such  a preponderance  as  would  preserve  all  the  planetary 
orbit*  nearly  elliptical ; while  his  own  orbit  would  become  a more  complicated  curve,  but 
such  as  to  furnish  a centrifugal  force  in  respect  of  each  planet,  just  able  to  counterbalance  the 
gravitation  towards  it-  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system  would  lie  a point  to  which 
all  their  motions  are  to  be  referred.  Now  this  is  actually  the  case  of  the  planetary  system. 
Accurate  observation  proves  that  die  sun  is  not  at  rest  in  the  centre,  though  his  motion  is 
very  small.  His  centre  is  never  distant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  die  system  so  much  as 
his  own  diameter ; and  hence  the  orbit  which  he  describes  must  be  very  inconsiderable, 
when  compared  with  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  With  regard  to  those  planets  which  are 
actumpanied  by  satellites,  it  is  not  the  centre  of  the  primary  which  traces  the  elliptic  orbit 
round  the  sun,  but  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  die  primary  planet  and  secondary  planets 
which  revolve  round  it. 
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478.  The  j>crturbations  which  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  planets  produce  in  each  other’s 
motions  arc  divided  into  two  classes.  The  one  class  ailed  the  figure  and  position  of  the 
elliptic  orbits,  and  increase  with  extreme  slowness:  these  are  called  secular  inequalities. 
The  other  class  depend  on  the  mutual  situation  of  the  different  planets,  and  acquire  the 
same  amount  whenever  the  same  relative  positions  occur:  these  are  called  periodic  inequa- 
lities. Roth  these  classes  of  inequalities  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  periodical ; that  is, 
they  increase  only  to  a certain  extent,  and  then  decrease.  Amidst  all  the  changes  which 
arise  from  the  mutual  actions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  there  are  two  things  which  remain 
perpetually  the  same ; namely,  the  greater  axis  of  the  orbit  which  the  planet  describes,  and 
its  periodic  time.  Thus  the  permanency  of  the  planetary  system  is  secured. 

479.  To  subject  to  calculation  the.  fwrturhatioiu  of  the  system  requires  the  solution  of  the 
following  problem:  three  bodies  of  given  magnitudes,  as  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the 
moon,  being  projected  into  space  with  given  velocities,  and  in  given  directions,  and  attracting 
each  other  according  to  a given  law,  namely,  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from 
each  other,  and  directly  as  their  masses ; it  is  required  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve, 
that  one  of  them,  as  the  moon, describes  about  one  of  the  other  two,  as  the  earth.  This  is 
the  celebrated  problem  of  tiie  three  bodies,  stated  in  all  its  generality,  but  under  this 
aspect  its  solution  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  refined  methods  of  analysis  which  the 
mathematical  sciences  in  their  present  state  furnish.  In  its  application  to  the  purposes  of 
physical  astronomy,  there  are  certain  conditions  which  render  the  problem  less  difficult;  vi2. 

1.  That  the  sun  greatly  exceeds  in  magnitude  the  other  two  bodies,  and  is  nearly  at  rest. 

2.  Its  distance  from  the  earth  and  moon  is  so  great,  that  it  may  be  considered  the  same  for 
both.  This  condition  fails,  bow’ever,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  primary  planets  on 
one  another,  a circumstance  which  augments  the  difficulty  of  investigating  the  perturbations 
arising  from  their  mutual  gravitation.  3.  The  planetary  orbits  are  nearly  elliptical,  and  the 
aberrations  from  the  ellipse  in  reference  to  each,  are  all  that  is  required.  Even  with  these 
limitations  the  problem  is  sufficiently  difficult,  and  bus  engaged  the  attention,  and  exercised 
the  skill  of  the  most  celebrated  mathematicians  of  modern  times. 

480.  The  general  view  which  we  have  now  given  of  the  planetary  disturbances  is  all  that 
our  present  object  requires.  We  shall  only,  therefore,  farther  advert  to  the  explanation 
which  the  theory  of  gravitation  affords  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  tides. 


Chap.  XVI. 

figure  and  constitution  of  tiie  earth  deduced  from  the  theory  of  gravitation. 

481 .  In  the  beginning  (Chap.  1 1 1. ) we  proved  that  the  earth  must  be  nearly  spherical,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  general  phenomena  which  we  constantly  observe.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  general  taw  of  gratitation  w as  discovered,  it  was  a necessary  consequence 
that  the  earth  could  not  be  a perfect  sphere,  but  must  rather  be  an  oblate  spheroid  flattened 
at  the  poles,  and  swelled  out  at  the  equator,  and  this  inference  is  independent  of  all  actual 
measurement,  but  may  be  confirmed  by  observation,  and  in  fact  has  been  so,  as  will  be 
afterwards  fully  proved.  This  deviation  from  the  spherical  figure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  centrifugal  force,  arising  from  the  earth’s  diurnal  rotation,  in  diminishing 
the  force  of  gravity  from  the  pole  towards  the  equator,  where  the  centrifugal  force,  in 
reference  to  the  surface,  is  the  greatest  possible.  This  tendency  which  every  particle  of 
matter  in  the  earth  has  to  fly  ofT  in  the  direction  of  a tangent  to  the  circle  in  w hicli  the 
particle  is  carried  by  the  earth’s  motion  of  rotation  w ould  be  increased  if  that  motion  were  to 
be  accelerated  : and  may  be  conceived  to  be  increased  to  such  power  as  not  only  to  overcome 
the  force  of  gravity,  but  also  the  force  by  which  the  particles  adhere  to  one  another,  and  so 
to  cause  the  earth  to  separate  into  fragments.  Suppose  a small  satellite  to  revolve  round  the 
earth  close  to  its  surface  at  the  equator ; its  periodic  time  may  be  deduced  from  that  of  the 
moon,  on  the  principle  that  the  squares  of  their  periodic  times  would  be  to  one  another  as 
the  cubes  of  their  distances.  For  we  have  (since  the  moon’s  distance  is  about  sixty  times 
the  semidiameter  of  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  her  periodic  revolution  39343  minutes,) 
60  s : 1 3 =*  3,9343  * : sq.  of  the  periodic  time  of  the  satellite. 

Hence  we  obtain  the  periodic  time  nearly  equal  to  84$  minutes.  If  the  earth  revolved 
about  its  axis  in  84  J minutes  while  such  a satellite  described  a circular  orbit  close  to  its 
surface,  the  satellite  would  therefore  appear  to  be  at  rest  on  the  surfuce,  but  would  not  in  the 
least  degree  press  upon  it,  because  the  force  of  gravity  w ould  be  exactly  counterbalanced  by 
the  centrifugal  force  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  satellite  in  its  orbit.  Now,  all  the 
objects  on  the  surface  at  the  equator  would  be  in  the  very  same  circumstances  w'ith  the 
satellite;  for  they  actually  describe  circles  in  consequence  of  the  earth’s  motion,  and  if  the 
earth  revolved  in  844  minutes,  their  centrifugal  force  would  become  exactly  equal  to  the 
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force  of  gravity ; so  that  they  would  no  longer  have  weight.  If  the  earth’s  motion  of  rotation 
became  still  more  rapid,  they  would  fly  olF from  the  surface. 

482.  At  the  equator  a body  describes  a circle  of  which  the  circumference  is  about  132,105,600 

feet  in  23*  56m  nearly  : it  must  therefore  describe  an  arc  of  about  1528  feet  in  a second 
of  time.  From  w hat  we  have  shown  already  respecting  central  forces,  it  is  evident  that,  by 
dividing  the  square  of  this  arc  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  we  shall  find  the  deflection  from 
the  tangent  in  a second,  which  will  be  the  measure  of  the  centrifugal  force.  Tliis  deflection 
amounts  to  about  of  an  inch,  or  of  1 6/ j feet,  the  space  through  which  a body  would  fall 

in  a second  by  the  force  of  apparent  gravity.  The  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  is 
therefore  the  part  of  the  sensible  weight  of  a body,  or  part  of  its  real  weight.  Suppose, 
then,  a body,  when  weighed  at  the  equator  by  a spring  steel-yard,  to  be  found  capable  of 
drawing  out  the  spring  to  the  division  288  : if  that  body  were  weighed  st  the  pole,  where  the 
centrifugal  force  vanishes,  it  would  draw  out  the  spring  to  the  division  289. 

483.  It  admits  of  being  demonstrated  that,  proceeding  from  the  equator  where  the  centri- 
fugal force  is  the  greatest  toward  either  pole,  where  it  vanishes,  the  diminution  of  gravity  which 
it  produces  in  different  latitudes  is  directly  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  cosines  of  the 
latitude . 

484.  Such  t>cing  the  nature  of  the  forces  that  act  upon  every  particle  of  matter  of  which 
the  earth  is  composed,  the  determination  of  its  figure  from  physical  principles  involves  the 
solution  of  the  two  following  problems  : — 

1.  What  is  the  law  according  to  which  a particle  will  gravitate  towards  a solid  of  a given 
form  and  constitution,  the  particle  being  supposed  situated  either  within  or  without  the 
solid  ? 

2.  What  figure  will  a mass  of  matter,  either  wholly  or  partly  fluid,  assume  in  consequence 
of  the  joint  effect  of  the  attraction  of  its  particles  (that  attraction  varying  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  their  distances),  and  a centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  rotation  of  the  mass 
about  an  axis  ? — Both  these  problems  involve  a great  degree  of  difficulty  ; and  the  second  is 
even  more  intricate  than  the  first,  in  consequence  of  the  reciprocal  relations  subsisting  l>etween 
the  figure  of  the  attracting  body  and  the  law  of  gravitation  at  its  surface,  which  renders  a 
knowledge  of  the  one  necessary  to  the  determination  of  the  other.  Assuming  that  an 
homogeneous  fluid  of  the  same  mean  density  with  the  earth  has  the  figure  of  an  oblate 
spheroid,  and  revolves  on  its  axis  in *23*  56m  4*  of  solar  time,  it  would  be  in  equUibrio,  if  the 
axis  of  revolution  were  to  the  equatorial  diameter  in  the  proportion  of  229  to  230.  This  is 
tiie  figure  which  Newton  ascribed  to  the  earth  ; and  though  the  assumption  w hich  he  made 
of  such  a figure  w as  certainly  gratuitous,  the  result  of  his  investigation  is  almost  the  same  as 
later  writers  have  obtained  by  a more  rigorous  as  well  as  direct  mode  of  reasoning  than  that 
which  he  employed.  Again,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  La  Place,  that  a fluid  and  homo- 
geneous mass,  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  cannot  remain  in  equilibrium  and  possess  at 
the  same  time  an  elliptic  figure,  if  the  time  of  its  rotation  be  less  than  2*  25ro  17*.  If  the 
time  of  revolution  exceed  this  there  may  always  be  two  elliptic  spheroids  and  not  more,  in 
which  the  equilibrium  may  be  maintained.  In  the  case  of  the  mass  revolving  in  23*  56m 
4*,  the  one  spheroid  is  that  which  has  already  been  mentioned  ; the  other  is  one  in  which 
the  polar  diameter  is  to  the  equatorial  in  the  ratio  of  1 to  681.  The  extreme  flatness  of  this 
spheroid  must  render  tl»e  force  of  gravity  at  the  equator  almost  nothing ; the  fluid,  therefore, 
would  be  so  easily  dissipated  that  this  equilibrium  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  stable. 

485.  Another  conclusion  on  this  subject,  deduced  by  Clairault,  is  that  if  the  fluid  mass 
supposed  to  revolve  on  its  axis  instead  of  being  homogeneous  be  composed  of  strata  which 
increase  in  density  towards  the  centre,  in  order  to  remain  in  equilibrium,  it  must  still  possess 
the  figure  of  an  elliptic  spheroid,  but  the  oblateness  will  be  diminished. 

486.  The  oblateness  of  the  earth  at  its  poles  is  a phenomenon  w hich  the  measurements  that 
have  been  made  of  arcs  of  the  meridian  have  placed  beyond  all  doubt ; but  tliere  is  still  an 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  quantity  of  the  compression.  Tin*  results  obtained,  however, 
render  it  highly  probable  that  it  is  less  than  yjj  which  New  ton,  proceeding  on  the  supposition 
of  a uniform  density,  assigned  for  the  compression.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the 
earth  is  a spheroid  of  equilibrium,  it  is  denser  in  the  interior  than  at  its  surface.  This 
inference  has  been  verified  by  very  accurate  experiments  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Maskelynf  on 
the  hides  of  the  mountain  Scheliallicn,  in  Perthshire.  The  object  was  to  determine  the 
derangement  of  the  plummet  by  the  vicinity  of  this  lofty  and  solid  mountain  ; and  the  results, 
obfaimd  from  observation  made  at  two  stations  on  the  south  and  north  sides  of  it,  showed 
elj Ml  the  plummet  deviated  from  the  direction  of  gravity  towards  the  mountain  more  than 
7".  The  quantity  of  this  change  of  direction  gives  the  ratio  of  the  attraction  of  the  mountain 
to  that  of  the  whole  earth,  or  to  the  force  of  gravity,  equal  to  the  ratio  of  1 to  17804.  But 
the  hulk  and  figure  of  the  mountain  being  also  obtained  by  a trigonometrical  survey,  its  mean 
density  was  found  to  be  to  tin?  mean  density  of  the  earth  nearly  as  5 to  9.  Tlius  it  nppears 
that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  not  much  less  than  double  the  density  of  the  rocks 
sliich  compose  the  mountain  Schehallicn  ; and  these,  again,  seem  considerably  more  dense 
than  the  mean  of  those  which  form  the  exterior  crust  of  die  earth. 
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487.  It  may  appear  an  objection  to  this  mode  of  reasoning  concerning  the  figure  of  the  earth* 
that  it  is  not  evident  how  a centrifugal  force  should  produce  the  same  effect  on  a solid  body, 
like  the  earth,  that  it  does  upon  a fluid  mass.  But  the  fact  tliat  the  earth  lias  made  an 
approximation  to  the  spheroid  of  equilibrium , is  an  indication  that  either  the  entire  mass  was 
originally  fluid,  from  whatever  cause ; or  the  repeated  waste  and  reconsolidation  of  the 
parts  near  the  surface  has  gradually  produced  the  spheroidal  figure.  In  either  of  these 
modes  the  power  of  cohesion,  which  in  the  solid  body  resists  the  effects  of  the  centrifugal 
force,  may  have  been  overcome.  However  irregular  a body,  whose  surface  is  composed  of 
land  and  water,  may  be  in  its  primitive  form  ; by  the  process  of  constant  waste,  the  more 
prominent  parts  are  gradually  worn  down,  and  the  matter  which  composed  them  is  deposited 
in  the  lower  parts  w hich  are  occupied  by  the  water : here  it  acquires  a horizontal  strati- 
fication ; and  having,  by  certain  mineral  operations  under  the  transforming  lurnd  of  nature, 
been  consolidated  into  stone,  the  water  being  removed,  it  may  again  form  a part  of  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth.  In  this  manner  the  primitive  irregular  form  will  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  the  surface  in  the  course  of  ages  acquire  a position  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  gravity  ; so  that,  by  the  Action  of  the  centrifugal  force,  there  w ill  be  a constant 
approximation  made  to  the  spheroid  of  equilibrium.  The  irregular  distribution  of  the 
heterogeneous  materials  w hich  compose  this  terraqueous  globe  may,  perhaps,  prevent  the  co- 
incidence from  ever  being  complete. 

488.  It  admits  of  being  demonstrated,  that  if  the  earth  were  a perfect  sphere , and  composed 
of  matter  of  uniform  density  at  equal  distances  from  its  centre,  the  action  of  the  solar  and 
lunar  attraction  upon  it  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  whole  terraqueous  mass  were  condensed 
into  a point  at  the  centre.  Hence  the  position  of  its  axis  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  in  the 
least  degree  affected  by  its  gravitation  tow  ards  the  sun  and  moon,  but  w*ould  remain  parallel 
to  itself  while  the  earth  performed  its  annual  revolution.  In  consequence  of  the  spheroidal 
figure,  however,  the  earth  may  l>e  considered  as  composed  of  a sphere  of  w'hich  the  radius  is 
half  the  polar  axis,  and  of  a quantity  of  redundant  matter,  which  is  distributed  over  it  in  such 
a maimer  as  to  swell  out  the  equatorial  regions.  The  action  of  the  solar  and  lunar  attraction 
on  this  redundant  matter  produces  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  nutation  of  the 
earth's  axis.  The  complete  explanation  of  these  phenomena  affords  one  of  the  happiest 
illustrations  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  attraction  ; but  requires  at  the  same  time  the  aid 
of  some  of  the  most  abstruse  theories  both  in  pure  mathematics  and  mechanics. 


Chat.  XVII. 

THlt  TIDES. 

489.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  its  Jlux  and  reflux , known  by  the 
name  of  the  tides,  is  a phenomenon  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the 
earliest  periods.  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  take  notice  of  the  daily  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf,  the  latter  historian  describing  it  as  a great  and 
rapid  tide  ; but  neither  of  these  writers  form  any  conjecture  respecting  its  cause.  Observ- 
ation must  soon  have  shown,  that  this  periodical  ebbing  and  flow  ing  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  had  an  intimate  connection  with  the  position  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  heavens  ; and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  Pliny  not  only  describes  the  phenomena  of  tides,  but  expressly 
attributes  them  to  the  action  of  these  luminaries. 

490.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Newton  applied  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation  to 
explain  these  phenomena  that  the  theory  of  the  tides  was  fully  understood.  The  weight  of  a 
body  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  arises  from  the  tendency  which  the  particles  composing  it 
have  to  the  centre  (or  to  a point  near  the  centre',  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravity.  But 
as  every  object  on  the  earth’s  surface  gravitates  tow  ards  the  sun  and  moon,  as  well  as  towards 
the  earth,  it  follows  that  the  solar  and  lunar  attraction  must  affect  the  weight  of  terrestrial 
objects.  Upon  solid  bodies,  between  the  particles  of  which  adhesive  force  is  powerful,  no 
discernible  effects  are  produced  by  this  attraction.  But  the  case  is  altogether  different  with 
regard  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  component  particles  of  which  yield  to  the  slightest 
impulse  ; so  that  any  alteration  in  their  w eight  that  does  not  equally  affect  the  whole  must  be 
followed  immediately  by  a motion  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid  mass,  which  will  continue  until, 
by  a new  arrangement  of  the  particles,  the  equi librium  is  restored. 

491.  To  see  irhat  must  be  the  general  effect,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  if  the  whole  surface  of  the 
glo»>e  were  covered  with  water;  let  ACBObe  the  watery  sphere,  S the  sun,  and  E the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Let  the  gravitation  of  the  central  jiarticle  E to  the  sun  bo  represented  by  the  line*  E S,  and  the 
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gravitation  of  an,  other  particle  M b,  the  line  MS  D.  Let  the  foree  M I)  be  re«t,«l 

S9  VK  MH  rtjual  and  parallel  to  ES,  and  M O.  The  force  M H aoe,  not  In  the 

* I V *”Ti?Uo"  of  ,he  particle  M toward,  the  i-ontrj  E . j 

furcc  If  SM  be  produced  to  mort  the 
,h.e  1’°"'*  **>  th«  action  of  the  lun  on  a particle  .ituated  It 


S t.  ’ ” ■» **  the  force  HD  be  rewired  Into  two  force. 

I-fflir&nssjisks*  £*.»•.*"•  *«.*»  »<* inX 

rcntrc  E; 

■d  to  mcei 

m is  let*  than  its  action  on  the  cent irtTurtidc  *£  : so  that ^ fmd  rennwen t thm 
gravitation  of  the  particle  m towards  the  sun,  the  point  d will  tall  on  fhr» 
oppoaite  aide  of  S Korn  the  point  »;  and  the  iCe beinTi^raMSS 
two  force,,  m A equal  and  parallel  to  ES,  and  the  disturbing  force  m e 
cv  den,  that  the  tendenc,  Id  the  force  Sw  I.  to  dimintah  X u/^f'.he 
"bl?  Bkti.“!2fr  I?,,hc  forci'  M '•  ditniniahe  the  gravTty  of  the  r»r 
tide  M.  When  the  point  M coincide,  with  A,  the  angle  i s MVthTancte 
which  thl!  •emidlatneter  of  the  earth  U aeen  from  the  tun  • therefore 
tdr  rf2?(X2r?L“cT*  **1!  wh™<*. 1,1  determining  the  direction  and  quant 
tit,  of  the  disturbing dbree  from  the  geometrical  relations  of  the  lines  we  maw 

JJSaJStiSS  lnrM  D °’aS '"f  ’’.I  “ coincident,  and  M L mav  lie  taken  for 

f1?  difference  between  S M and  SE  is  greatest 
when  the  point  M coincide,  wtth  C or  O.  But  If  we  conaider  that  CE,  the 

difference  between  SE  and  S M when  greatest,  is  onlv  about  - 1 nart  nt 

iiw?SF*|eTWCnl  thaf,wc  co,n,nit  but  a very  small  error  In  supposing  SM.SN 

dT|CT>_^|  0nrC11.Ut1~ii  SE  »"d  DM  nqVnweiit  the  gra- 

ritalion  of  tile  t-rticlc, itanil  M towards  tlic  sun  rmpeetivrl,,  we  have  SE  : 
1)M  = SM>:8£>)  therefore,  since  SE  and  SN  ma,  be  considered  oqual. 

But  SN  = SM  + MN,  therefore  S N3  ss  SM3  + 3 s M3  X 

SM  tha3t  thetioMu?.+  M "J  «"  qu*nli'f  M N is  so  ratal!,  compared  with 
S M,  that  the  two  last  terma  of  this  espreuion  for  S S'1  ma,  be  neglected : we 

hare,  therefore,  S N3  = SM>  + 3S BP  x MN,  and  SJ^  = SM  + 3MN: 

SdZsZ  v’\owM  .TjcVn3  M ^ ,nd  ft1**8"”  <**.  »e  «nd 

.2°T'  •**“*  ?.D5?V  **  «*n»MerwT  equal  to  LS  + S D,  and 
h S is  by  construction  equal  to  O 1).  it  is  evident  that  FS  — I s-tsh  r»r 
taking  LS  from  rach.Ej!  = S D.  Aence  EL  “ S M wf  an!  the  d^trtUng 
force  fm  an,  point  M is  determined  both  in  direction  and  magnitude  * 

J*W«“C  now  that  A C BO  Utg.  10.)  is  the  terraqucmuglobe,  ES  a line 
uf  tiaC«IIIin’.Jnd.  * r""in  hv  that  circle  which  separates 

;heeiUlghtePfri_ftom  the  dark  hem,.,, here.  Let  M be  an,  particle  on  m with, 
in  the  maw  Through  the  pomt  M draw  a straight  line  M N perpendicular  to 
the  plane  A E B,  and  in  E S take  E L,  equal  to  3 M N : Join  I.M~  then  L M 
represents  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  disturbing  force  which  the  sun 
exert,  on  the  particle  M.  Let  the  force  L M be  rewind  into  two  foregone" 

w S'  fTntro  *£'  car,h’  ”,ul  thc  other,  M II,  tending  ftoni 

the  plane  AEB  towards  the  sun.  Suppose  thc  same  construction  to  be  made 
[“'  ""I  ?°,t of  th®  *phere,  the  whole  being  supposed  covered  with  water, 
It  Is  evident  that  the  forces  rn.ri-sented  by  M E wifi  balance  one  another,  ami 
STo  "Of  he  consiaereit  But  the  force  represented  b,  M R will 

, d mlm.h  the  grant,  of  ever,  tmrtiele  M,  reckoned  in  the  directum  of  a Imo 

mdirular  to  the  plane  of  that  great  circle  of  the  earth  which  icparata  the  illuminated  from  thc  dark 
tR’IxTe.  Thc  force  thua  diminishing  the  gravity  will  be  proportional  to  three  time,  tbe  dittancc  of  the 
Darticle  from  the  same  plane:  for 
K M is  equal  to  L E or  SM  N. 

Every  partielc  in  any  column  M N 
being  thus  acted  on  by  a force  which 
evidently  tends  to  destroy  thc  equi- 
librium of  the  fluid  mats,  the  water 
in  that  column  cannot  remain  at 
rest  Its  equilibrium  mav  be  re- 
stored. however,  by  the  addition  of 
a small  portion  M w,  which,  by  re- 
storing the  weight  of  the  column, 
enables  it  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  adjacent  columns.  A similar 
addition  may  be  made  to  each  co- 
lumn. perpendicular  to  the  plane 
AEB:  and  the  result  will  be  that, 
from  being  spherical,  the  Agurc  of 
the  globe  will  be  changed  into  that 
of  an  oblong  elliptical  spheroid, 
haring  its  axis  directed  towards  the 
sun,  and  its  poles  in  those  points  of 
the  surface  which  have  the  sun  in 
the  zenith  and  nadir. 

491  Ixct  the  figure  into  which  the 
watery  sphere  would  be  transformed 
by  thc  solar  action  be  represented 
by  the  ellipse  a cbo  {fig.  41.) : the 
points  o and  c are  the  poles  of  the 
spheroid;  and  at  these  points  the 
waters  are  highest  above  thc  sphere 
A C B O of  equal  capacity,  while  all 
round  the  circumference  B E A the 
waters  are  below  their  natural  level 
By  calculation  it  is  found  thst  the 
difference  between  Ec  and  K a is 
about  twenty-four  and  a half  inches; 
so  that  thc  deviation  from  the 
spherical  figure  is  not  great 

The  Jigure  which  the  water u tpheroid  assumes 
Bun  be  in  > slight  degree  influenced  by  tile  spheroidal 
figure  of  thc  earth  ; but  tbe  deviation  from  the  spherical 
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figure  is  so  small,  that  its  effect  in  changing  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  waters  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  must  be  quite  inconsiderable.  If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  the  watery 
spheroid  would  acquire  that  form  which  would  produce  an  equilibrium  among  all  its  par- 
ticles. This,  however,  can  never  hap)>en  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  because 
some  time  must  elapse  before  an  accelerating  force  can  produce  a finite  change  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  waters ; but,  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  the  disturbing  force  is 
every  instant  applied  to  a different  part  of  the  surface,  so  that  the  position  of  equilibrium 
can  never  actually  be  attained.  Such,  then,  is  the  general  effect  w'hich  the  solar  action 
would  produce  if  the  whole  globe  were  fluid,  or  a spherical  nucleus  covered  with  a fluid  of 
equal  density.  To  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  however,  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  the  action  of  the  moon. 

495.  It  is  t nth  the  moon  that  the  tides  are  princi]  tally  connected ; and  the  sun’s  in- 
fluence is  known  only  by  its  increasing  or  diminishing  the- effects  of  her  more  powerful 
action.  This  greater  influence  of  the  moon  in  producing  the  tides  arises  from  her  vicinity  to 
the  earth,  when  compared  with  the  sun,  her  distance  being  only  about  part  of  his.  It 
must  be  carefully  kept  in  view,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  that  pro* 
duces  the  tides  in  the  ocean,  but  the  inequalities  in  the  action  of  each  : and  the  gravitation 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  the  moon  is  much  more  unequal  than  their  gravitation  to  the 
sun.  Whatever  has  been  proved  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  producing  tides 
in  the  ocean  is  equally  applicable  to  the  moon.  The  waters  will  be  accumulated  imme- 
diately under  her,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  producing  a spheroid  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  which  we  have  shown  must  be  produced  by  the  unequal  action  of  the  sun, 
but  more  elongated  ; and  this  spheroid,  directed  toward  the  moon,  will  follow  her  in  her 
apparent  daily  revolution  about  the  earth.  In  consequence  of  this  simultaneous  gravi- 
tation towards  both  luminaries,  the  ocean  must  assume  a figure  different  from  both  of  these 
spheroids;  which  will  become  blended  and  undistinguishablc.  The  resulting  figure  resem- 
bles each  of  the  spheroids  in  being  elongated,  and  its  most  elevated  parts  are  found  to  follow 
the  more  powerful  of  the  disturbing  bodies,  namely,  the  inoon,  in  her  apparent  diurnal  revo- 
lution about  the  earth.  We  may,  without  sensible  error,  suppose  that  the  change  produced 
in  any  part  of  the  ocean  by  the  combined  action  of  the  sun  and  moon,  is  the  sum  or  the  dif- 
ference of  the  changes  which  they  would  have  produced  if  acting  separately. 

496.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  rapid  motion  of  the  waters , in  consequence  of 
the  diurnal  motion,  prevents  them  from  ever  assuming  the  figure  which  would  lie  requisite 
for  the  equilibrium  of  the  forces  acting  on  them  ; so  that  they  oscillate  continually,  alternately 
approaching  to  that  figure  and  receding  from  it.  The  motion  thus  communicated  to  them 
is  one  not  of  transference,  but  of  undulation,  one  part  rising  and  another  sinking,  unless 
when  from  want  of  depth  of  water  the  balance  between  the  adjacent  columns  is  destroyed. 
We  may,  therefore,  regard  the  two  elevations  produced  in  the  ocean  by  the  inequalities  in 
the  solar  and  lunar  actions  as  two  vast  waves  which  follow  the  moon  in  her  apparent  diurnal 
motion.  The  line  joining  the  tops  of  these  two  waves  is  not  directed  to  the  moon,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  earth  and  moon  were  at  rest,  but  is  directed  to  a point  about  30°  to  the  eastward 
of  the  moon.  This  arises  from  the  inertia  of  the  water,  which  causes  it,  when  once  put  in 
motion,  to  continue  to  rise  for  a time  after  the  impulse  communicated  has  ceased.  If  we 
consider  the  titles  relatively  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  there  is  a meridian,  therefore, 
about  30°  eastward  of  the  moon  where  it  is  always  high  water,  both  in  the  hemisphere 
where  the  moon  is,  and  the  opposite  hemisphere.  On  the  west  side  of  this  meridian  the  tide 
is  Jlounng , and  on  the  east  side  of  it  the  tide  is  ebbing.  On  the  meridian  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  former,  it  is  every  where  low  water.  If  we  suppose,  then,  the  sun  and  moon 
to  be  in  the  equator,  and  an  observer  to  be  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  water  under  the 
equator  ; when  the  moon  has  risen  30°  above  his  horizon,  the  state  of  the  tide  to  that  observer 
will  be  low  water.  As  the  moon  advances  towards  his  zenith,  the  tide  will  flow  ; and  when 
she  has  reached  a point  about  30°  to  the  westward  of  his  zenith,  the  summit  of  the  wave  w ill 
reach  him,  and  then  the  state  of  the  tide  will  be  high  water.  As  the  moon  approaches  the 
western  horizon,  the  observer  will  sec  the  water  gradually  subside  as  it  had  formerly  risen  ; 
and  when  she  has  descended  30°  below  the  horizon,  it  is  again  low  water.  As  the  moon 
continues  her  course  below  the  horizon,  the  waters  again  gradually  rise  by  the  approach  of 
the  other  wave  until  its  summit  arrives  at  the  observer,  and  again  produces  high  water  ; when 
the  moon  has  passed  the  opposite  meridian,  and  reached  a point  30°  beyond  it,  the  tide 
again  begins  to  ebb  as  the  wave  rolls  on,  and  the  same  phenomena  are  repeated  in  the  same 
order.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  time  in  which  the  moon  performs  her  diurnal  revolution, 
which  may  be  called  a lunar  day,  and  consists  of  nearly  24 h 50m,  there  occur  two  tides  of 
flood  and  two  of  ebb.  The  time  between  one  high  water  to  the  next  is  a1>out  12h  25m,  and 
the  instant  of  low  water  is  nearly  but  not  exactly  the  middle  of  this  interval,  the  tide  in 
general  taking  about  nine  or  ten  minutes  more  in  ebbing  than  in  flowing. 

497.  Spring  and  neap  tides*  As  the  magnitude  of  the  two  waves  which  produce  the  rise  and 

fall  of  the  tide  depends  on  the  action  of  the  sun  as  well  as  on  tluit  of  the  moon,  it  is  evident  that 
the  height  to  which  the  water  rises  and  falls  must  be  affected  by  tile  relative  position  of  the 
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two  luminaries.  At  new  moon  and  full  moon  the  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  combined, 
but  at  the  quadratures  they  counteract  each  oilier.  In  the  former  case,  the  two  spheroids  produced 
by  the  solar  and  lunar  actions  have  their  axes  coincident  or  nearly  so  ; in  the  latter,  their  axes 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Hence,  at  new  and  full  moon  the  flood  tide  will  rise  higher, 
and  the  ebb  tide  will  sink  lower,  than  usual.  The  reverse  of  this  will  happen  when  the  moon  is  in 
either  of  her  quadratures  : the  flood  tide  will  not  rise  so  high  as  usual,  nor  will  the  ebb  tide 
sink  so  low.  This  is  exactly  coincident  with  experience;  and  we  here  perceive  the  cause  of 
what  arc  called  sraiNO  tides  and  Hiar  tides.  About  the  time  of  full  moon  and  change  the 
tides  rise  higher  than  when  the  moon  presents  any  other  phasis.  The  highest  tide  does  not 
happen,  however,  the  first  after  the  opposition  or  conjunction,  though  the  disturbing  forces 
arc  then  united,  but  some  time  after ; and  the  cause  of  this  is  the  same  which  prevents  the 
time  of  high  water  of  any  one  tide  coinciding  with  the  time  of  the  moon  being  on  that 
meridian  under  which  the  tide  happens ; namely,  the  inertia  of  the  water,  or  that  tendency  which 
all  matter  has  to  retain  its  state  whether  of  rest  or  motion.  At  Brest,  where  an  accurate  register 
was  kept  of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
found  that  the  highest  tide  happened  about  a day  and  n half  after  the  new  and  full  moon. 
If  the  time  of  high  water  coincide  with  the  very  time  of  conjunction  or  opposition,  the  third 
high  water  after  that  is  the  highest  of  all.  This  is  called  the  sraiNo  tide.  From  this  period 
the  tides  gradually  decrease,  until  the  third  high  water  after  the  moon's  quadrature,  which 
is  the  lowest  of  all,  and  is  called  the  neat  tide.  But  having  reached  their  utmost  depression, 
the  tides  again  increase  until  the  occurrence  of  the  next  spring  tide  ; and  so  on  continually. 
The  higher  the  tide  of  flood  rises,  the  lower  the  ebb  tide  generally  sinks  on  that  day.  The 
total  magnitude  of  the  tide  is  estimated  by  the  difference  between  high  and  low  water.  At 
Brest  the  medium  spring  tide  is  about  19  feet,  and  the  medium  neap  tide  about  9 feet. 

498.  1'ffect  n different  hemisjdteres . Let  us  next  suppose  the  sun  and  moon  to  l>e  situated 

in  one  of  the  tropics  ; the  two  waves  raised  in  the  ocean  by  their  actions  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  globe  will  now  roll  along  under  the  tropics.  If  an  observer  be  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  under  the  same  tropic  in  which  the  sun  and  moon  are  situated,  he  will  still 
srr  tw  o tides  of  flood  and  two  of  ebb  ; but  they  will  not  correspond  in  all  their  circumstances, 
as  they  did  on  the  former  supposition.  The  depth  of  the  high  water  produced  by  the  wave 
situated  in  the  same  hemisphere  with  the  moon,  will  evidently  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
high  water  produced  by  the  wave  which  rolls  along  under  the  other  tropic  in  the  opposite 
hemisphere  from  the  moon  ; for  the  observer  w ill  see  the  very  summit  of  the  one  wave,  and 
only  the  sloping  side  of  the  other.  To  an  observer  situated  under  the  tropic  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  equator  from  the  sun  and  moon,  the  case  would  be  reversed ; and  if  he  were  so 
far  removed  from  the  equator  as  to  be  situated  under  the  polar  circle,  no  part  of  the 
wave  accumulated  in  the  same  hemisphere  with  the  moon  would  reach  him  ; so  that  he 
would  see  only  one  tide  of  flood  and  one  tide  of  ebb  daily  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
other  wave. 

499.  This  also  is  consistent  with  what  we  know-  respecting  the  tides  from  observation.  All 
the  phenomena  are  found  to  be  modified  by  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation  ; and 
some  phenomena  are  found  to  occur  in  high  latitudes,  which  are  not  at  all  seen  when  the  place 
of  uiiMrrvation  is  under  the  equator.  In  particular  when  the  moon  and  the  observer  are  on 
the  same  side  of  the  equator,  that  tide  in  which  the  moon  is  above  the  horiion  is  greater 
than  the  oilier  tide  of  the  same  day  which  happens  when  the  moon  is  below  the  horizon. 
The  contrary  lakes  place  when  the  moon  and  the  observer  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
equator  : in  this  latter  case,  if  the  polar  distance  of  the  observer  be  equal  to  the  moon's 
declination,  he  will  see  but  one  tide  in  the  day,  continuing  to  flow  for  twelve  hours  and  to 
ebb  for  twelve  hours.  We  have  supposed  for  simplicity  the  sun  and  moon  to  lie  in  the 
equator,  or  in  one  of  the  tropics ; hut  it  is  evident  that  this  can  seldom  be  the  case.  The  two 
luminaries  are  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  of  positions  in  reference  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
in  reference  to  any  particular  point  of  the  earth’s  surface.  The  phenomena  with  regard  to 
particular  places  must,  therefore,  be  endlessly  diversified  ; but  by  tracing  the  general  features, 
the  principles  become  apparent  upon  which  all  the  phenomena  depend. 

500.  The  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  producing  tides  in  the  ocean  w'ill  evidently  be 
augtnented  when  these  bodies  are  nearer  to  the  earth , and  diminished  when  their  distances  arc 
increased.  From  this  cause  it  arises,  that  when  the  moon  is  in  that  part  of  her  orbit  where 
she  approaches  nearest  to  the  earth,  the  spring  tide  which  happens  at  that  time  is  the  highest, 
and  the  next  spring  tide  is  the  smallest ; because  the  moon  is  then  nearly  at  her  greatest 
distance  from  the  earth.  This  makes  a difference  of  ‘2j  feet  from  the  mean  height  of  the 
spring  tide  at  Brest ; and  consequently  of  double  that  quantity,  or  5jJ  feet,  between  the  greatest 
spring  tide  and  the  least.  The  neap  tide  which  happens  between  these  two  very  unequal  spring 
tides  is  regular,  because  the  moon  is  then  nearly  at  her  mean  distance.  The  reverse  of  this 
lakes  place  when  the  moon  is  at  her  mean  distance  at  the  time  of  the  change  t the  spring  tide 
is  regular,  but  tl»e  two  neap  tides  differ  considerably  in  height.  The  increased  distance  of 
the  sun  is  the  reason  why  the  spring  tides  in  our  summer  are  not  so  great  a s in  our  winter. 
At  the  mean  intensities  of  the  disturbing  forces,  the  sun  tends  to  raise  the  waters  about  24  £ 
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inches,  and  the  moon  about  58.  Hence  the  spring  tide  should  be  about  58  x ‘24^  = 82j 
inches,  and  the  neap  tide  about  58 — ‘24$  = 33$  inches. 

501.  Variations  caused  by  continents , islands,  «Jc.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  two 
wnves  which  produce  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  to  meet  with  no  interruption  in  their  pro- 
gress round  the  world.  This  is,  however,  far  from  being  the  case ; they  arc  interrupted  by 
continents  and  islands,  and  may  be  propelled  or  retarded  by  the  action  of  the  wind;  their 
velocity  and  direction  may  also  be  changed  by  irregularities  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  : so  that, 
to  explain  all  the  phenomena  at  any  particular  place,  the  effect  of  local  circumstances, 
which  is  often  great,  must  be  taken  into  the  account  The  great  Pacific  Ocean  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe  in  which  all  the  forces  have  room  to  operate.  But 
the  wave  which  they  form  must  in  rolling  westward,  encounter  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 
New  Holland,  with  the  interjacent  islands ; and  amidst  these  obstacles  it  must  force  its  way 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  figure  will  thus  be  changed,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  tides, 
which  it  produces,  powerfully  modified.  On  its  eastern  side  the  Pacific  is  bounded  by  a 
vast  stretch  of  coast,  extending  without  interruption  from  Cape  Horn  to  Behring's  Straits. 
This  barrier  prevents  all  supply  from  the  eastward  for  making  up  the  watery  spheroid,  and 
must  be  equally  effectual  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  waters  accumulated  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  American  continent.  So  far  as  we  have  information  respecting  the  tides 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  appear  to  be  very  unlike  the  European  tides,  until  we  reach 
about  40°  or  50°  west  from  the  coast  of  America.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  coast, 
scarcely  any  tide  occurs  when  the  moon  is  below  the  horizon.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  the  tides  are  very  small,  but  at  the  same  time  very  regular. 

502.  As  a great  extent  of  surface  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  sea  should  be  sensibly 
affected  by  the  inequalities  in  the  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  tides  which  are  ex- 
perienced in  narrow  seas,  and  on  shores  far  removed  from  the  main  body  of  the  ocean,  are  not 
produced  in  those  seas,  but  Are  waves  propagated  from  the  great  diurnal  undulation,  and 
moving  with  much  less  velocity.  The  tides  which  visit  our  own  coasts  must,  in  a great 
measure,  be  supplied  from  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  Indian  and  Ethiopic  Ocean,  from 
the  eastward,  and  by  what  is  brought  or  kept  back  from  the  South  Sea.  The  undulations  will 
be  diffused  as  proceeding  from  a collection  coming  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  round 
Cape  Horn.  Consistently  with  this  supposition,  it  is  found  that  high  water,  which  occurs 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  new  and  full  moon  about  three  o'clock,  is  later  and  later  as  we 
proceed  northward  along  the  coast  of  Africa ; later  and  later  still  as  we  follow  it  along  the 
western  coasts  of  Spain  and  France,'  until  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel. 
The  wave  now  divides  itself  into  three  branches ; one  part  passing  up  St.  George’s  Channel, 
another  proceeding  northward  along  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  third  passing  up 
the  English  Channel,  between  the  British  and  French  coasts.  The  two  branches  that 
proceed  along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Ireland  unite  and  form  one  ridge  or  wave,  which 
continues  its  progress  along  the  western  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland,  and  then  diffuses 
itself  eastward  towards  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  circling  round  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Britain,  comes  southward  through  the  German  Ocean,  until  it  reaches  Dover,  where  it 
meets  the  branch  which  passes  up  the  English  Channel.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  tliis  tide  which  comes  up  the  ctiannel  is  not  the  same  with  that  which  meets  it  from  the 
north,  but  is  a whole  tide  earlier  if  not  two,  as  appears  from  the  fact  of  the  spring  tide  at 
Rye  being  a tide  earlier  than  the  spring  tide  at  the  Nore : it  even  seems  two  tides  earlier, 
for  it  appears  the  one  as  often  as  the  other.  By  tracing  the  hour  of  high  water  from  the 
Lizard  up  St  George’s  Channel,  and  along  the  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  it  appears  that  the 
two  tides  which  pass  along  the  cast  and  west  sides  of  Ireland,  and  unite  into  one  wave  to 
the  north  of  it,  travel  round  Britain  in  about  twenty-eight  hours,  in  which  time  the  primitive 
tide  has  gone  round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  nearly  45  degrees  more. 
By  attending  also  to  the  successive  hours  of  high  water  along  the  western  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Europe,  it  appears  that  the  wave,  which  divides  into  three  branches  at  the 
mouth  of  the  English  Channel,  takes  up  nearly  two  days,  or  between  four  and  five 
tides,  in  travelling  thither  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A similar  progress  of  the  same 
high  water  from  the  southward  is  observed  along  the  eastern  shores  of  South  America; 
but  beyond  Brazil  and  Surinam  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  contribute 
greatly  to  the  formation  of  the  regular  spheroid  ; so  that  the  effect  of  tliis  high  water  from 
the  southward,  being  blended  with  the  tide  raised  in  the  Atlantic  itself,  becomes  insensible. 
In  an  ocean  of  such  a breadth  from  east  to  west  as  the  Atlantic,  the  water  can  rise  on  the 
one  shore  only  by  descending  on  the  other.  In  the  middle,  therefore,  it  will  retain  nearly 
the  mean  height  between  its  elevations  on  the  two  opposite  coasts : this  appears  to  be  the 
reason  why  the  tides  are  small  in  islands  that  are  very  far  distant  from  the  shores. 

503.  The  reflection  of  the  tide  from  shore  to  shore  is  a great  cause  of  irregularity  in  the  tides. 
The  coasts  may  be  so  situated  that  the  time  in  which  the  undulation  that  constitutes  the 
tide  would  of  itself  vibrate  backward  and  forward  from  shore  to  shore,  may  be  so  exactly 
accommodated  to  the  recurring  action  of  the  moon  that  the  succeeding  impulses,  being 
always  added  to  the  natural  undulation,  may  raise  it  to  a height  altogether  disproportioned 
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to  what  the  action  of  the  moon  can  produce  in  the  open  sea,  where  the  undulation  diffuses 
itself  to  a vast  distance. 

501.  The  inequalities  which  undoubtedly  obtain  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  affect  the  tides , hy 
changing  the  direction  of  the  waters  ; also  their  velocity  either  absolutely  or  in  respect  of 
particular  places.  They  may  also  influence  the  height  by  causing  the  tide  to  rush  writh 
increasing  velocity  toward  a particular  point,  where  the  waters  must  at  length  be  suddenly 
checked,  and  therefore  be  accumulated  in  an  extraordinary  degree : this  appears  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  astonishingly  high  tides  which  occur  in  the  Hay  of  Fundy.  The  high  water  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  St.  Helena  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  feet ; but,  setting  in  obliquely 
on  the  coast  of  North  America,  it  seems  to  range  along  that  coast  in  a channel  or  bed, 
gradually  narrowing  till  it  is  stopped  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  accumulation  of  the 
waters  becomes  tremendous.  The  tide  approaches  with  a prodigious  noise  in  one  vast 
wave,  that  is  seen  thirty  miles  off',  and  the  waters  rise  from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  the  harbour  of  Annapolis  Royal;  the  rapidity  of  the  waters  is  so  great  os 
to  overtake  animals  feeding  on  the  shores. 

505.  In  consequence  of  the  length  of  time  required  for  a tide  to  propagate  itself  up  a great 
river,  one  or  two  succeeding  tides  may  reach  the  mouth  of  the  river  before  the  first  tide 
ha*  arrived  at  the  highest  point  to  which  it  ranges  up  the  stream.  The  second  tide  will 
also  have  propagated  itself  so  far  up  the  river,  by  the  time  that  the  third  tide  reaches  the 
mouth  ; and  thus  there  may  be  three  coexistent  high  waters  in  the  river.  The  two  inter- 
vening low  waters  in  the  ocean  will  also  produce  two  corresponding  low  waters  in  the  river: 
these  change*  in  the  depth  of  the  stream  are  produced  by  the  high  waters  which  arrive  at  its 
mouth  checking  its  velocity,  and  the  low  waters  accelerating  it.  To  cause  high  water  at  any 
particular  point,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  water  should  1ms  raised  to  that  level  all 
tiie  way  from  that  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Before  such  an  accumulation  could  take 
place,  in  many  instances,  places  farther  down  the  stream  would  be  inundated.  At  many 
places  that  arc  far  from  the  sea,  the  stream  at  the  moment  of  high  water  is  down  the  river, 
and  sometimes  it  is  considerable.  At  Quebec,  the  current  in  the  St.  Lawrence  runs  at  the 
rale  of  not  lesa  than  three  miles  per  hour  : this  is  a clear  proof  that  the  water  is  uot  heaped 
up,  for  there  can  be  no  stream  without  a declivity.  The  phenomenon  termed  the  borz  of  a 
river,  which  occurs  cliiefly  in  large  rivers  that  have  a wide  outlet,  and  where  the  greatest 
tides  are  experienced,  arises  from  the  waters  accumulated  in  the  gulf  or  outlet  by  one  tide 
not  being,  in  such  circumstances,  discharged  before  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  tide. 
These  accumulated  waters  encounter,  therefore,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  flowing  in  an  op- 
posite direction  ; so  that  the  re-action  of  the  conflicting  waves  produces  an  elevation  of  the 
water  far  above  the  natural  level.  The  surge  formed  in  this  manner  rolls  up  the  river  with 
irresistible  force,  overwhelming  every  tiling  which  it  encounters;  until,  eihausted  by  the 
resistance  w hich  it  has  to  overcome,  it  at  length  sinks  into  a feeble  undulation.  The  violence 
and  elevation  with  which  the  Imre  rushes  along  in  some  rivers  is  almost  incredible : at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  the  flood  comes  up  in  one  head  about  ten  feet  in  height ; but  in  the 
great  rivers  of  America,  and  particularly  in  the  Amazon,  it  becomes  a rolling  mountain  of 
water,  which  is  said  to  attain  the  height  of  180  feet. 

J06.  In  confined  teas  of  small  extent , such  as  the  Caspian,  the  Euxine,  the  Baltic,  and  the 
great  lakes  of  North  America,  the  tides  must  necessarily  be  almost  insensible ; the  dis- 
turbing forces  in  such  situations  have  not  room  to  act  to  any  extent : the  greatest  height 
to  which  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  can  rise  above  their  level  on  the  shore,  in  consequence 
of  a spheroidal  shape  being  given  to  them  by  the  lunar  action,  docs  not  exceed  seven  inches ; 
an  accumulation  which  a slight  breeze  of  wind  is  sufficient  to  counteract.  Even  in  cases 
where  a confined  wca  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by  a narrow  channel  no  sensible  tide  can 
happen  ; for  the  title  in  the  ocean  cannot  diffuse  itself  through  the  contracted  inlet  during 
the  period  that  elapses  between  two  consecutive  tides. 

507.  Jbc  Mediterranean  is  a confned  sea  of  considerable  extent ; ami  the  tides  there  might  be 
very  sensible  if  the  effects  of  the  solar  and  lunar  actions  were  not  diminished  by  its  distance 
from  the  equator.  As  the  moon  approaches  the  meridian  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, there  is  a considerable  elevation  of  the  waters  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  a con- 
siderable depression  at  Gibraltar.  In  the  middle  of  the  length  the  water  U at  the  mean 
height ; in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  an  open  and  extensive  surface  of  water,  the  regular  spheroidal 
fonn  is  nearly  attained,  and  the  water  stands  considerably  higher  on  the  outside  of  the 
strait*  than  on  the  inside  ; it  is  nearly  low  water  within,  while  it  is  about  one  third  or  one 
half  flood  without.  Notwithstanding  this  accumulation,  the  communication  is  too  narrow 
to  allowr  the  tide  of  the  ocean  to  diffuse  itself  in  a regular  manner  into  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean.  As  the  moon  moves  westward,  toward  Gibraltar,  the  water  will  begin  to 
rise,  but  slowly,  within  the  straits,  while  without  it  is  flowing  very  rapidly.  The  accu- 
mulation within  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  moon  westward,  until  it  reaches  high 
water;  but  by  this  time  the  tide  has  been  ebbing  for  some  hours  without  the  straits.  It  will 
now  be  low  water  on  the  coast  of  Syria ; and  during  all  this  time  the  water  at  the  middle 
between  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  will  not  have  sensibly  altered  its  depth. 
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508.  The  singular  currents  which  prevail  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  appear  in  a great 
measure  explained  by  these  peculiarities  with  regard  to  the  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  Atlantic  Ocean.  Changes  of  tide,  always  different  and  frequently  quite  opposite,  are 
observed  on  the  cast  and  west  sides  of  the  narrow  neck  which  connects  the  rock  with  Spain ; 
and  the  general  tenor  of  those  changes  has  a very  great  analogy  with  what  has  now  been 
described. 

509.  It  is  a fact  which  strikes  the  attention,  upon  the  most  cursory  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  tides,  that  they  fall  later  every  day.  This  variation  in  the  interval  of  the 
tides  is  called  the  priming  or  lagging  of  the  tides,  according  as  we  refer  them  to  lunar  or 
solar  time.  I f we  suppose  the  sun  and  moon  to  l>e  in  the  equator,  and  the  watery  spheroid 
to  attain  instantaneously  the  form  suited  to  its  equilibrium,  then  the  line  joining  the  summits 
of  the  two  waves  produced  in  the  ocean  by  their  combined  actions  will  always  be  directed  to 
a point  situated  between  their  centres ; except  in  the  case  of  the  sun  and  moon  being  in  con- 
junction or  opposition,  when  it  will  be  directed  towards  their  centres.  The  following  table, 
calculated  on  the  above  supposition,  and  for  the  mean  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  from 
the  earth,  exhibits  the  minutes  of  solar  time  that  the  moment  of  high  water  precedes  or  fol- 
lows the  moon’s  southing,  corresponding  to  every  tenth  degree  of  die  moon’s  elongation  (east- 
ward) from  the  sun  or  from  the  point  opposite  to  the  sun.  It  shows  also  the  hour  and 
minute  of  the  day,  nearly,  when  it  is  high  water ; and  the  height  of  the  tide,  supposing  the 
height  of  a spring  tide  to  be  1000 
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510.  If  we  note  the  exact  time  of  the  high  water  of  spring  tide  for  any  harbour,  and  tl»e 
exact  position  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  that  time,  we  can  easily  make  a table  of  the  monthly 
series  for  that  port,  by  noticing  the  difference  of  that  time  from  the  table,  and  making  the 
same  difference  for  every  succeeding  phasis  of  the  tide. 


Chap.  XVIII. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

511.  Ten  stars , among  the  countless  number  with  which,  in  a clear  night,  the  heavens 
appear  so  resplendent,  have  been  proved,  by  the  observations  and  reasonings  of  which  we 
have  now  given  a brief  outline,  to  be  planets  revolving  about  the  sun,  and  deriving  their  light 
from  him.  The  earth  which  we  inhabit  has  been  proved  to  have  a similar  motion,  and  to 
lielong  to  the  same  class  of  bodies.  Several  of  these  primary  planets  are  accompanied  by 
satellites ; and  the  whole  are  preserved  in  their  respective  orbits  by  a centripetal  combined 
with  a centrifugal  force.  Thus  there  subsist  among  these  bodies  relations  which  are  regarded 
as  uniting  them  in  one  system,  having  the  sun  in  the  centre;  and  which  is  therefore  called  the 

SOLAR  SYSTEM. 
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512.  In  regard  to  the  other  planets,  as  we  have  employed  the  obvious  analogy  subsisting 
between  them  and  our  cartlt,  in  proving  its  annual  and  diurnal  motion ; so,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  same  grounds,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  like  the  earth,  they  are 
designed  and  fitted  by  Infinite  Wisdom  for  the  accommodation  of  inhabitants,  and  that  in  all 
probability  millions  of  beings  are  placed  upon  them.  Though  our  observations  in  relation 
to  the  subserviency  of  the  arrangements  of  nature  to  the  enjoyment  of  sentient  beings  is 
confined  to  this  narrow  scene ; yet,  seeing  this  small  portion  of  the  universe  crowded  with 
examples  of  utility,  why  should  we  imagine  that  Divine  Goodness  has  not  throughout  the 
system  in  like  manner  diffused  its  bounty  ? As  our  knowledge  of  the  celestial  phenomena 
is  extended,  the  probability  becomes  proport  ion  ably  stronger  that  the  other  planets  are 
stored  with  inhabitants  who  share  in  the  blessings  of  rational  and  sentient  existence.  Their 
rotation,  their  atmosphere*,  of  which  the  telescope  lias  enabled  us  to  detect  the  existence,  and 
the  changes  which  we  see  going  on  in  these  atmospheres,  so  much  resemble  what  we  expe- 
rience on  the  earth,  that  no  man  who  clearly  conceives  them  can  divest  liis  mind  of  the 
thought  that  this  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  system  where  the  Creator  has  displayed  liis 
bounty  by  giving  existence  to  sentient  beings.  There  is  nothing  that  forbids  us  to  suppose 
that  in  each  of  the  other  planets  there  is  the  same  inexhaustible  store  of  subordinate  con- 
trivances that  we  see  here  for  living  creatures  in  every  situation,  possessing  appropriate 
forms,  desires,  and  abilities.  Before  abandoning  such  an  opinion,  there  may  surely  be  ex- 
pected, from  those  who  require  us  to  do  so,  some  good  reason  for  its  rejection. 

513.  In  regard  to  the  Jued  stars,  as  the  sun,  if  viewed  from  a sufficient  distance,  would  be 
diminished  into  a luminous  point,  while  the  planets  that  revolve  round  him  would  become 
invisible  ; so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  probable  that  each  fixed  star  is  itself  a sun,  and 
the  centre  of  a particular  system,  being  surrounded  with  a certain  number  of  planets  and 
comets,  which  at  different  distances,  and  in  different  periods,  perform  their  revolutions 
around  it. 

514.  There?  appears  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sun,  with  his  accompanying  planets , has 
a motion  among  the  JLred  stars,  round  a centre.  From  a comparison  of  ancient  and  modem 
observations,  it  appears  that  while  the  stars  in  one  quarter  of  the  heavens  arc  receding  from 
each  other,  those  in  the  opposite  region  arc  gradually  approaching.  Dr.  Herschol  has 
found  that  these  motions  of  the  stars  are  nearly  in  the  direction  that  would  result  from  a 
motion  of  the  sun  towards  the  constellation  of  Hercules.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Lalande  that 
tfiere  is  a kind  of  equilibrium  among  all  the  systems  of  the  universe,  and  that  they  have  a 
periodic  circulation  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity. 

TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

L SECONDARY  PLANETS. 

I.  The  Moon. 
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Chap.  XIX. 

FIGURE  AND  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

515.  We  hat * *t\fficientiy  established  the  important  projtontion  that  the  earth  is  a round 
bvdy ; and  have  interred  from  the  figure  of  its  shadow,  as  seen  on  the  moon's  disc  in  lunar 
eclipses,  that  it  must  Ik*  a sphere,  or  at  least  that  it  approaches  to  that  figure.  The  hypothesis 
of  its  being  exactly  spherical  is  sufficient  to  explain,  in  a satisfactory  manner,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  different  points  of  its  surface ; and  before  the  true 
doctrine  of  motion  and  the  law  of  gravitation,  w hich  connects  the  most  remote  bodies  in  the 
universe,  were  discovered,  a sphere  was  considered  to  be  an  exact  representation  of  its  shape, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  mathematicians  was  exerted  to  discover  its  magnitude. 

515.  The  determination  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  might  apjtear,  to  one  altogether  ig- 
norant of  mathematical  science,  as  a problem  of  insuperable  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  as  too 
sublime  to  be  resolved  by  a human  being.  If,  however,  we  suppose  the  earth  an  exact 
sphere,  the  theory  of  the  solution  is  by  no  means  difficult  ; it  is  within  the  bounds  of  ele- 
mentary geometry,  and  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages : but  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  the  practice.  In  the  actual  resolution,  instruments  of  the  greatest  nicety  are 
required  ; and  to  produce  these,  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  tasked  to  the  utmost  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years  ; besides,  the  application  of  them  demands,  in  addition  to  the 
principles  of  geometry,  some  of  the  most  refined  theories  in  physics  : so  that,  on  the  whole, 
few  problems  present  a more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  the  mind  of  man,  or  have  more 
extensively  called  forth  the  assistance  of  arts  and  sciences. 

517.  It  is  now  about  two  thousand  years  since  Eratosthenes 
attempted  to  resolve  this  imjtortani  jrroblem.  He  knew 
that  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice  the  sun  illu- 
minated the  bottom  of  a well  at  Syenl.  At  the  same 
instant  he  observed  at  Alexandria  that  the  sun  was  7°  12* 
from  the  zenith : and  it  was  supposed  that  Syen£  was  due 
south  from  that  place,  and  therefore  that  both  were  under 
the  same  meridian.  Let  C (Jig.  42.)  be  the  earth’s  centre, 
A Alexandria,  Z its  zenith  in  the  heavens,  B Syen£,  and 
8 the  sun  at  the  instant  when  it  illuminated  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  and  consequently  was  in  the  zenith  of  that  place. 
The  angular  measure  of  the  celestial  arc  Z S,  or  the  cor- 
responding terrestrial  arc  A B,  is  the  angle  Z C S at  the 
earth's  centre.  Eratosthenes  observed  the  angle  Z AS, 
which,  by  the  elements  of  geometry,  is  less  than  the 
former  by  the  angle  A SC.  However,  this  difference 
is  so  small,  that  it  may  be  altogether  neglected  in  the 
present  case ; and  thus  the  angle  A C B will  be  nearly 
7°  12*,  that  is,  one  fiftieth  part  of  360°;  and  consequently 
the  arc  A B of  the  terrestrial  meridian  one  fiftieth  of  the 
earth's  circumference.  The  distance  between  Alexandria  and  Syen6  had  been  determined 
to  be  5000  stadia.  Hence  it  immediately  followed  that  the  earth’s  circumference  was 
250,000  stadia.  As  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  this  result  was  very  accurate,  Eratos- 
thenes reckoned  the  circumference  to  be  252,000  stadia,  which  give  in  round  numbers  700 
stadia  to  the  length  of  a degree. 

518.  The  geometrical  principle  here  employed  was  quite  correct,  and  indeed  was  the  same 
which  is  used  at  this  time ; but  the  data  were  very  inaccurate  and  uncertain,  for  Syenf*,  in- 
stead of  being  exactly  south  from  Alexandria,  lies  considerably  to  the  east ; and  it  may  well 
to  supposed  that  the  assigned  distance  between  Alexandria  and  Syen6  was  not  an  accurate 
measurement,  but  merely  a rude  approximation.  It  is  impossible,  however,  now  to  deter- 
mine how  near  Eratosthenes  came  to  the  truth,  for  want  of  a knowledge  of  the  exact  length 
of  the  stadium  by  which  the  distance  was  reckoned. 

519.  The  principles  by  which  Eratosthenes  teas  directed  m his  measurement  of  the  earth 
appear  to  have  been  afterwards  employed  by  Posidonius.  This  astronomer  had  remarked, 
that  at  Rhodes  the  star  Canopus  was  just  visible  in  the  horizon,  but  never  rose  above  it ; 
while  at  Alexandria  it  attained  an  altitude  of  7£°,  or  Jgth  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
great  circle.  The  direct  distance  between  these  two  places,  which  were  supposed  to  be  on 
the  same  meridian,  was  accounted  to  be  5000  stadia  ; and  therefore,  according  to  this 
observation,  the  circumference  should  have  been  240,000:  but  here  the  uncertainty  of  a 
distance  reckoned  by  a tea- voyage,  not  to  speak  of  other  causes  of  error,  renders  the  con- 
clusion of  no  value. 

520.  About  the  year  800  of  the  Christian  era,  the  caliph  Almaman  directed  that  his  astro- 
nomers should  measure  a degree  of  the  meridian  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
method  which  they  employed  was  susceptible  of  greater  accuracy  than  that  of  the  Greeks 
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They  divided  themselves  into  two  parties : after  observing  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  one  wen 
directly  north  and  the  other  south,  measuring  as  they  proceeded,  and  taking  from  time  U 
time  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  until  each  party  had  changed  its  latitude  by  a degree.  Thui 
the  measure  of  two  degrees  was  obtained  ; but,  at  the  present  time,  our  ignorance  of  th« 
exact  length  of  the  unit  of  measure  renders  all  their  labour  useless  to  us,  even  if  (what  i: 
very  unlikely)  its  accuracy  might  have  been  relied  on.  It  appears,  however,  tliat  theii 
estimation  of  the  earth’s  magnitude  was  less  accurate  than  that  of  the  astronomer  o: 
Alexandria. 

5*21.  The  method  of  Eratosthenes  was  jwactised  in  modern  times,  first  by  Fernel,  a Flemish 
physician.  He  travelled  from  Paris  towards  Amiens,  which  places  are  nearly  under  the 
same  meridian,  until  he  had  passed  over  a degree  of  latitude  ; and,  by  a contrivance 
attached  to  the  wheel  of  his  carriage,  he  ascertained  the  number  of  revolutions  it  made  ir 
that  distance.  In  this  way  he  found  the  length  of  the  degree  to  be  57,070  French  toises. 

5 '22.  The  same  degree  was  afterwards  men  surest  by  La  Caille , and  found  to  be  57,074  toises. 
The  near  agreement  of  Femel's  result  with  this  last,  obtained  by  a more  accurate  and 
scientific  process,  is  very  remarkable. 

523.  The  Dutch  astronomer  Sneiiius  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  resolve  this  most 
interesting  and  diilicult  problem  in  practical  geometry  w'ith  those  scientific  aids  which  its 
importance  required.  In  the  year  1617  be  published  his  Eratosthenes  Ilatavus , in  which 
he  has  detailed  the  whole  process.  The  extreme  points  of  his  meridional  arc  are  termi- 
nated in  the  parallels  of  Alcmaer,  in  lat.  52°  40  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  lat.  51*  2 9*,  the 
urc  between  them  being  1°  llj/.  He  formed  a series  of  triangles  between  these  places 
along  the  earth's  surface,  and  determined  (as  well  as  the  imperfect  instruments  of  the  time 
enabled  him  to  determine)  their  angles;  and  by  several  base  lines,  actually  measured, 
he  found  their  sides.  He  reduced  the  positions  of  his  stations  to  the  meridian  ; and  he 
concluded  that  a degree  of  the  meridian  was  28,500  perches,  which  were  equivalent  to 
55,100  toises  of  that  period;  which,  however,  were  rather  longer  than  the  toise  as  it  is 
now  estimated.  The  error  of  Sneiiius  appears  to  have  been  about  2000  toises  on  the 
length  of  a degree,  of  which  1900  may  have  arisen  from  the  error  in  measuring  the  celes- 
tial arc,  and  the  rest  from  the  imperfection  of  his  geodetical  measurements.  Sneiiius 
measured  his  original  base  over  again,  and  corrected  his  conclusion  : he  died,  however, 
before  he  could  publish  the  result.  Cassini  made  certain  corrections  in  his  calculations,  by 
which  the  length  of  the  degree  came  out  56,675  toises  ; and  Muschenbroek,  by  an  exa- 
mination of  Suellius’s  papers,  found  that  the  degree  ought  to  have  been  reckoned  57,033 
toises. 

524.  Our  countryman  Richard  Norufood  made  a remarkable  approximation  to  the  true 
length  of  a degree  in  1635,  by  apparently  inadequate  means.  lie  measured  the  distance 
between  London  and  York,  observing  the  bearings  as  he  proceeded,  and  reducing  all  to 
the  direction  of  the  meridian  and  the  horizontal  plane.  He  determined  the  difference  of 
latitude  to  be  2°  28';  and  from  the  whole  distance  he  determined  the  degree  to  be  367,176 
feet  English,  or  57,800  toises. 

525.  As  far  as  pure  matitematical  theory  was  concerned,  the  method  of  Sneiiius  was  excel- 
lent ; the  chief  imperfection  was  in  his  instruments  : but  an  immense  improvement  was 
made  by  Picard,  in  the  application  of  the  telescope  and  the  micrometer  to  the  measurement 
of  angles  ; and,  with  the  assistance  of  instruments  constructed  on  the  new  principle,  this 
astronomer,  by  the  direction  of  the  French  Academy,  began  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of 
the  meridian,  taking  for  its  extremities  the  parallels  of  Sourdon  near  Amiens,  and  Malvoi- 
sine.  His  general  manner  of  conducting  the  process  was  the  same  as  tliat  of  Sneiiius.  He  con- 
nected the  extreme  parallels  by  a series  of  triangles,  the  sides  of  which  were  determined  from 
a base  of  5663  toises,  measured  twice  with  great  care  at  one  extremity  of  the  series.  There 
was  a base  of  verification  of  3902  toises  measured  at  the  other  extremity.  The  horizontal 
angles  were  measured  by  a quadrant  of  thirty-eight  inches'  radius ; and  the  celestial  arc, 
which  was  about  1°  12',  by  a sector  ten  feet  in  radius.  He  concluded  the  length  of  a de- 
gree to  be  57,060  toises. 

526.  This  was  the  Jirst  measurement  in  which  confidence  could  be  placed . It  is  true  there 
were  several  elements  wanting  in  the  determination  of  the  celestial  arc,  owing  to  the  imper- 
fect state  of  astronomical  science  at  that  time  ; but,  by  a fortunate  compensation,  the  errors 
thence  arising  corrected  each  other.  This  measurement  of  Picard  was  of  service  to  Newton, 
in  verifying  his  happy  thought  of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation. 

527.  The  measurement  begun  by  Picard  was  continued  northward  to  Dunkirk  by  La  Hire  ; 
and  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  far  as  Perpignan,  by  the  second  Cassini,  who  published 
the  w hole  in  1718,  in  a work  on  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the  earth. 

528.  The  labour  of  the  French  astronomers  determined  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  sufficient  for  the  general  purposes  of  geography  ; but  science  was  now 
proceeding  with  rapid  strides,  and  a new  question  was  agitated,  — Is  the  earth  an  exact 
sphere,  as  had  been  hitherto  supposed?  or,  if  it  be  not  a sphere,  what  is  its  true  figure? 

529.  Huygetis  and  Newton  had  established  the  doctrine  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  bodies 
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revolting  in  circles ; and  from  this  it  wan  justly  inferred  that  the  earth,  in  consequence  of 
its  rotation  on  an  axis,  must  necessarily  deviate  from  a spherical  figure,  and  assume  that  of 
an  oblate  spheroid  ; that  is,  a solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  on  its  lesser  axis, 
the  extremities  of  which  in  this  case  were  the  poles. 

530.  This  opinion  received  sujport  from  some  astronomical  observations  made  by  Richer , 
who  was  sent  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1672,  to  Cayenne.  He  there  found  that  his 
clock,  which  had  been  regulated  to  mean  time  at  Paris  went  slower  by  a sensible  quantity. 
This  interesting  observation  showed  that  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  was  less  at  the  equator 
than  it  had  been  at  Paris ; and  hence  the  diminution  of  the  force  of  gravity  in  proceeding 
from  the  equator  towards  the  pole,  as  shown  theoretically  by  Newton,  was  completely  esta- 
blished ; and  consequently  also  the  oblntencss  of  the  earth  at  the  poles,  and  its  elevation  at 
the  equator,  which  are  the  consequence  of  this  diminution. 

531.  If  the  earth  t cert  a perfect  sphere , then  all  the 
degrees  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  from  the  equator 
to  the  pole  would  be  equal  in  length.  But  this 
will  by  no  means  be  the  case  if  the  earth  be  a 
spheroid.  For,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  an  oblate 
spheroid  (Jig.  43.),  of  which  the  lesser  axis  is  I*  P', 
that  diameter  of  the  earth  which  passes  through 
P P*  the  poles.  Let  E Q be  any  equatorial  dia- 
meter, and  E PQPa  section  of  the  earth,  through 
the  axis  P P\  which  will  therefore  be  a terrestrial 
meridian.  Because  the  direction  of  gravity  is  always 
in  a line  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  surface;  at 
the  poles  and  equator,  the  direction  of  gravity  will 
pass  through  the  centre.  It  will  be  otherwise,  how- 
ever, at  any  point,  D,  between  the  equator  and 
poles;  for,  by  the  nature  of  the  ellipse,  a line,  DP,  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  curve  at 
D will  pass  on  one  side  of  the  centre.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  D F,  II  F,  are  two  straight 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  earth’s  surface  at  1)  and  II,  which  meet  in  F,  and  contain  an 
angle,  D F H,  of  one  degree  ; also  let  G K,  L K,  lie  other  two  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
earth’s  surface  at  points  nearer  the  pole ; and  suppose  these  also  to  contain  an  angle, 
G K L,  of  one  degree.  The  elliptic  arc  1)  II,  because  of  its  smallness,  may  be  considered 
a*  an  arc  of  a circle  of  which  D F or  H F is  the  radius  ; and  similarly,  the  elliptic  arc 
G I.  may  be  considered  as  an  arc  of  a circle  whose  radius  is  G K or  L K.  The  curvature 
of  the  ellipse  is  greatest  at  E,  the  extremity  of  the  greater  axis,  and  gradually  decreases  to 
P,  the  extremity  of  the  lessor  axis  where  it  is  least.  Hence  the  arc  DH  will  be  more 
incurvated  than  G L ; and  since  the  angle  at  F and  K are  equal,  each  being  one  degree, 
the  almost  equal  lines  G K,  L K,  will  be  greater  than  the  almost  equal  lines  D II,  II  F; 
and  the  arc  G L must  therefore  be  greater  than  the  arc  D H.  Thus  if  the  earth  is  an 
oblate  spheroid,  a degree  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  will,  by  actual  measurement,  be  found 
to  be  least  at  the  equator ; and  the  degrees  will  gradually  increase  as  we  proceed  towards 
either  pole. 

532.  It  is  manifest  that  the  case  i could  be  just  the  reierse  if  the  earth  were  an  oblong 
spheroid,  generated  by  the  rotation  of  an  ellipse  on  its  greater  axis  E Q.  Hence  the  im- 
portant question.  What  is  the  figure  of  the  terrestrial  meridian?  may  be  resolved  by 
measuring  arcs  of  the  meridian  in  different  latitudes. 

533.  None  of  the  measurements  before  that  begun  by  Picard  were  made  with  such  accu- 
racy as  to  enable  mathematicians  to  resolve  the  question.  But  it  wax  then  supposed  that 
this  had  been  performed  with  such  care  as  to  afford  the  necessary  data.  Such,  however, 
appears  not  to  have  been  the  cane.  The  degrees  actually  measured  were  found  to  be  tin* 
equal ; but,  instead  of  increasing  in  going  from  south  to  north,  the  reverse  was  supposed  to 
be  the  fact ; and  had  this  been  really  true,  the  polar  axis  would  have  been  greater  than  the 
equatorial,  — a conclusion  quite  in  opposition  to  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of 
centrifugal  force. 

534.  To  determine  this  most  important  question,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  resolved  that 
degrees  of  the  meridian  should  lie  measured  in  various  latitudes  which  might  differ  as  much 
as  possible ; and  it  was  determined  that  one  party  should  be  sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  equator,  and  another  to  the  polar  circle.  Two  scientific  expeditions  were  accordingly 
undertaken.  Maupertuis,  Clairaut,  Comus,  Leinonnicr,  and  Outhier  went  to  Lapland, 
where  the  Swedish  astronomer  Celsius  joined  them  ; and  there  they  measured  nn  arc  of 
Sfty-  •even  minutes  of  a degree,  from  which  they  concluded  that  a degree  under  the  polar 
circle,  via.  in  lat.  66°  IK/,  was  57,41  f)  toises  that  is  al»out  349  toisex  greater  than  that 
of  Paris.  Tliis  degree  has  Iwen  since  remeasured  with  great  care  by  Swanbcrg  and  other 
Swedish  mathematicians  who  found  it  to  be  57,196  toises.  This  it  223  toises  less  than  the 
determination  of  the  French  academician*  ; but  it  is  certainly  more  correct. 

535.  The  other  party , composed  of  GW  in,  Bougucr,  and  La  Condaminet  performed  a similar 
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but  more  extensive  operation  in  Peru.  After  ten  years’  labour,  they,  with  the  assistance  oi 
two  Spanish  officers,  Don  Jorge  Juan  and  Antonio  de  LJlloa,  accomplished  the  measurement 
of  an  arc  of  about  3°  7'.  From  this  they  concluded  that  the  length  of  a degree  was  56,758 
toises,  which  was  shorter  than  the  French  degree  by  302  toises.  These  measurements  set 
the  question  completely  at  rest.  There  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  polar  dia- 
meter of  the  earth  was  shorter  than  the  equatorial. 

536.  The  measurement  of  different  degrees  has  been  since  performed  many  times  in  dif- 
ferent countries;  as  again  in  France,  and  also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  La  Caille; 
in  Italy,  by  Maire,  Boscovich,  and  Beccaria ; in  Pennsylvania,  by  Mason  and  Dixon ; 
in  Hungary,  by  Liesganig ; in  India,  by  Lambton. 

537.  There  have  been , in  addition  to  these , two  admeasurements  of  arcs  of  the  meridian 
which  deserve  particular  notice,  on  account  of  their  extent,  the  excellence  of  the  instruments 
employed,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  operations  have  been  conducted.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  spirit  of  reform  and  improvement  which  sprung  out  of  the  French  revolution  for  one 
of  these,  and  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  the  English  government  for  the 
other. 

538.  The  great  diversity  in  the  units  of  a measure  is  an  evil  which  has  been  long  felt  and 
complained  of  in  every  commercial  country.  The  French  Constitutional  Assembly  took 
up  this  most  important  subject  in  the  year  1790;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Talleyrand,  it 
was  decreed,  that  the  king  should  request  his  Britannic  majesty  to  engage  the  parliament 
of  England  to  concur  with  the  National  Assembly  in  fixing  a natural  unit  of  weights  and 
measures ; that,  under  the  auspices  of  the  two  nations  commissioners  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  an  equal  number  of  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  should  deter- 
mine the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  the  latitude  of  45°,  or  other  preferable  latitude,  and 
from  this  deduce  an  invariable  standard  for  all  weights  and  measures. 

539.  The  Academy  named  a commission,  composed  of  Borda,  Lagrange,  I^aplace,  Mongc, 
and  Condorcet,  who  gave  a report,  which  is  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for 
1788.  Three  different  fundamental  units  were  suggested  in  their  report.  The  first  is  the 
pendulum  which  beats  seconds  in  a given  parallel.  That  of  45°  was  thought  preferable 
to  any  other,  because  there  the  pendulum  is  a mean  among  all  those  which  beat  seconds 
in  the  different  latitudes  between  the  equator  and  the  pole.  They  observed,  however,  that 
the  pendulum  contains  a heterogeneous  element,  namely,  time ; and  an  arbitrary  element, 
viz.  the  division  of  the  day  in  86,400  seconds.  They,  therefore,  considered  it  to  be  less 
proper  as  a standard  unit  of  lineal  measure,  than  another  which  they  regarded  as  unex- 
ceptionable. This  is  the  length  of  a quadrant  of  the  meridian,  a linear  magnitude  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  thing  to  be  determined,  and  therefore  more  natural  than  the  pendulum, 
which  involved  the  consideration  of  time.  There  is  yet  another  linear  unit,  namely,  the 
circumference  of  the  earth’s  equator.  But  this  is  not  better  known  than  the  elliptic  meri- 
dian ; nor  does  it  admit  of  being  determined  with  so  much  precision.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  was  recommended  that  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian  should  be  taken  as  the 
primary  unit,  and  that  its  ten  millionth  part  (a  lineal  space  about  39$  English  inches) 
should  be  the  ordinary  unit  for  the  measurements  which  occur  in  the  affairs  of  life.  This 
was  named  a mitre. 

540.  Although  in  the  beginning  it  had  been  jrroposed  to  invite  the  English  philosophers  to 
assist  in  establishing  a standard  unit , yet,  as  the  object  to  be  attained  could  be  accomplished 
perfectly  by  the  French  mathematicians,  without  any  foreign  aid,  it  was  recommended  to 
commence  immediately  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and 
Barcelona,  an  extent  of  nearly  9i  degrees.  The  operations  necessary  for  this  labour  were, 

1 . To  determine  the  difference  of  latitude  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona;  and,  in  general, 
to  make  such  astronomical  observations  on  the  whole  line  as  might  be  thought  useful. 

2.  To  measure  again  the  bases  which  had  served  for  the  measurement  of  the  degree  made 
at  Paris,  and  the  construction  of  the  map  of  France.  3.  To  verify  by  new  observations 
the  series  of  triangles  which  had  formerly  been  employed  for  the  measurement  of  the 
meridian,  and  to  prolong  them  to  Barcelona.  4.  To  make,  at  the  45th  degree,  such  observ- 
ations as  might  determine  the  number  of  vibrations  which  a pendulum  equal  in  length  to 
one  ten-millionth  part  of  the  meridian  would  make  in  a day,  in  a vacuum  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  in  order  that,  this  number  being  once  known, 
the  mitre  might  be  determined  at  any  time  by  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  In  this  way 
the  advantages  of  the  two  methods  of  forming  a standard  would  be  united.  5.  To  verify 
by  new  experiments  the  specific  gravity  of  pure  water  in  a vacuum,  and  at  the  temperature 
of  water  just  beginning  to  freeze.  6.  and  lastly,  To  reduce  all  the  old  measures  of  every 
kind  employed  in  commerce  to  the  new  standards. 

541.  To  accomplish  these  objects,  it  was  recommended  that  six  distinct  commissions  should 
be  appointed.  This  was  done  by  a decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  dated  26th  March, 
1791  ; only  it  was  thought  to  be  better  to  commit  the  astronomical  and  geodetical  observ- 
ations to  a single  commission.  Immediately  directions  were  given  for  the  construction  of 
the  necessary  instruments.  Lenoir,  a celebrated  French  artist,  was  employed  to  make 
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repeating  circles  long  rules  of  platina  for  the  measurement  of  the  bases,  and  a shorter  lule; 
also,  halls  of  platina  and  gold  for  the  pendulum  observations. 

542.  About  the  mid/ lie  of  the  year  1792,  Cassini  and  Borda  began  a series  of  experiments 
on  the  pendulum  ; and,  in  the  following  year,  Lavoisier  was  engaged  in  experiments  on  the 
expansion  of  metals.  And  about  the  same  time  Mechain  began  his  operations  for  the 
determination  of  the  portion  of  the  meridian  between  Uodez  and  Barcelona,  an  extent  of 
170,000  toises.  Delambre  had  undertaken  the  portion  of  the  arc  between  Dunkirk  and 
Iiodcz,  38,000  toises  in  extent.  This,  however,  had  been  twice  measured  before ; and  for 
this  reason  the  labour  was  expected  to  be  less  than  was  required  for  the  other  portion,  which 
was  entirely  new.  Besides  the  privations  and  hardships,  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  a 
service  which  requires  those  who  perform  it  to  live  in  eievated  situations,  with  little  shelter, 
with  few  of  the  comforts  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  exposed  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  beat  and  cold,  and  the  influence  of  the  nocturnal  dews,  they  hod  to  encounter  the 
perils  arising  from  a disorganised  state  of  society.  Mechain  was  stopped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris ; but  when  he  pursued  his  labours  at  a distance  from  the  capital,  he  met  with 
no  farther  interruption  ; while  Delambre,  in  the  north  of  France,  was  often  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  danger.  In  the  heat  of  the  French  revolution,  the  people  were  jealous  of 
what  they  did  not  understand  ; and  the  astronomers  were  at  once  exposed  to  the  machi- 
nations of  their  enemies  at  Paris,  and  to  tlie  brutality  of  the  ignorant  peasants  in  the 
provinces. 

543.  In  the  course  of  their  operations  they  measured  two  bases , on  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of  which  the  utility  of  all  their  jabours  was  to  depend.  One  base,  of  6075*9 
toises,  was  measured  by  Delambre  at  Melun  ; and  the  other,  of  6006*2478  toises,  at  Per- 
pignan. The  distance  between  them  was  360,330  toises,  about  436  English  miles.  They  were 
connected  by  a chain  of  triangles,  the  sides  and  angles  of  which  were  all  known  ; so  that 
the  length  of  one  base  being  known,  that  of  the  other  might  be  found  by  computation.  It 
is  a remarkable  fact,  tliat  w hen  the  base  of  Perpignan  was  inferred  by  calculation  from  that 
of  Melun,  the  result  was  found  to  be  only  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  less  than  that  obtained 
by  actual  measurement.  This  striking  agreement  affords  a strong  presumptive  proof  of  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  operations  had  been  conducted. 

544.  The  determination  of  the  latitudes  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  arc  w as  also  a matter 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  pains  which  the  astronomers  took  to  arrive  at  true  results 
are  almost  incredible.  Delambre  made  800  observations  to  ascertain  the  true  latitude  of  the 
Dunkirk  extremity ; and  a corresponding  degree  of  attention  was  bestowed  on  different 
intermediate  points. 

545.  This  most  important  undertaking  was  at  last , after  seven  years’  labour,  brought  to 
a conclusion  in  the  year  1799.  Although  the  result  was,  in  its  first  application,  to  be 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  a standard  unit  of  lineal  measure  for  the  French  nation, 
yet  the  advantages  which  may  be  deduced  from  it  extended  much  farther,  and  were  avail- 
able to  every  nation  enlightened  by  science.  For  this  reason,  the  states  living  in  peace 
with  France  had  been  invited  to  send  eminent  mathematicians  and  astronomers  to  assist  in 
a rigorous  examination  of  every  step  of  the  operation.  The  astronomical  and  geodctical 
observations,  in  particular,  were  subjected  to  the  examination  of  Tralles,  the  deputy  of  the 
Helvetian  republic;  Van  Swinden,  the  Batavian  deputy;  and  the  two  French  philosophers 
I^place  and  J.egcndre.  They  entered  into  all  the  details  of  the  measurement  of  the  bases ; 
and  they  examined  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle,  and  determined  their  values.  The 
calculations  were  then  separately  performed  by  four  different  persons  — Tralles,  Van 
Swinden,  Legendre,  and  Delambre ; and  this  last  astronomer  calculated  the  length  of  the 
meridian  by  four  different  and  independent  methods;  and  a report  was  made  to  the 
National  Institute  at  Paris,  in  June  1799,  in  the  name  of  the  Class  of  Physical  and  Mathe- 
matical Sc  iences,  on  the  Measure  of  the  Meridian  of  France,  and  its  Results. 

546.  The  general  fact , that  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  increase  as  we  recede  from  the 
equator  towards  the  pole,  was  again  fully  confirmed ; so  that  tlie  oblateness  of  the  earth 
in  the  direction  of  tlie  polar  axis  is  a truth  now  placed  beyond  all  controversy.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  almost  incredible  care  with  which  the  operations  were  conducted, 
the  exact  quantity  of  this  compression  was  still  left  in  some  uncertainty.  The  limits 
between  which  the  true  measure  of  the  oblateness  is  contained  are,  however,  narrower ; and 
it  i*  likely  that  the  problem.  What  is  the  exact  proportion  of  the  polar  to  the  equatorial 
axic  ? does  not,  from  its  nature,  admit  of  a nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  than  has  been 
already  obtained. 

547.  ]f  ire  could  supjKtse  the  measurements  of  lines  and  angles  to  Ite  perfectly  correct , it 
would  follow,  that  although  on  the  whole,  taking  considerable  intervals,  the  length  of  arcs 
of  the  meridian  corresponding  to  equal  celestial  arcs  go  on  increasing  from  south  to  north, 
yet  the  law  of  the  increase  is  irregular,  and  not  that  which  ought  to  result  from  an  exact 
tjliptic  meridian.  The  result  of  the  measurement  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table:  — 
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Latitude*. 

Interval*. 

Intervals  in 
Toises. 

Length  of  a 
l>egrec. 

Mean 

Latitude. 

Arc  of  one 
Second. 

Dunkirk 

o * •• 

51  2 920 

O'  w 

Toises. 

Of  tf 

Toises. 

2 11  19  83 

124944-8 

57082-63 

49  56  29-30 

15-856283 

Pantheon 

48  50  49  37 

2 40  6-83 

1522931 

57069-31 

47  30  4591 

15852586 

Evaux 

46  10  42-54 

2 57  48-24 

1688467 

56977*80 

44  41  48  37 

15-827167 

CarcasAonnc 

43  12  54*30 

1 51  934 

105499-0 

56948*68 

42  17  19  60 

15-818508 

Montjouy 

41  21  4496 

From  this  table  we  see  that  the  length  of  a degree  in  the  four  mean  latitudes  goes  on 
increasing.  Also,  from  the  column  of  mean  latitudes,  and  that  of  the  length  of  a degree,  it 
appears  that  a diminution  of  2°  2 5'  43"*39  in  the  first  mean  latitude  corresponds  to  a 
diminution  of  13*13  toises  in  the  terrestrial  meridian  : this  gives  5*5  toises  to  a degree. 
Again,  that  a farther  diminution  of  2°  48'  57"*54  produces  a diminution  of  91*51  toises, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  32*4  toises  to  a degree.  Lastly,  that  a third  diminution  of  2°  24'  28"*77 
gives  a diminution  of  31*17  toises,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  12*9  toises  to  a degree. 
These  changes  of  5*5,  32*4,  and  31*17  toises  in  the  length  of  a degree  in  going  southward 
evidently  do  not  follow  a regular  law,  such  as  should  result  from  a continuous  increase  of 
curvnture.  We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  suppose  that  all  the  observations  have  not  been 
equally  perfect,  or  that,  in  addition  to  unavoidable  errors  in  the  estimation  of  lines  and 
angles,  some  disturbing  cause  must  have  operated  : probably,  an  inequality  of  density,  in  the 
density  of  the  strata  over  which  the  measurement  was  performed,  may  have  had  great  in- 
fluence in  producing  the  irregularity. 

548.  The  small  decrepancies  in  the  results  of  the  observations  must  produce  corresponding 
uncertainty  in  the  determination  of  the  great  objects  to  be  attained.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  was  concluded  that  the  length  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  between  the  pole  and  the 
equator  was  5,130,740  toises;  and  hence  the  metre,  or  ten  millionth  part  of  the  meridian, 
was  *513074  of  a toise,  which  is  443*295986  lines. 

549.  Another  most  important  result , deducible  from  these  observations,  was  the  ratio  of  the 
jtolar  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  equatorial  axis . This  must  partake  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
data  by  which  it  is  to  be  determined.  We  may,  however,  assume,  without  sensible  error, 
that  the  equatorial  axis  is  to  the  polar  os  334  to  333.  The  difference,  therefore,  of  the 
semi-axes,  compared  with  the  equatorial  radius,  wrill  tie  one  part  in  334.  The  fraction  , 
— that  is,  the  difference  of  the  semi-axes  divided  by  the  equatorial  radius,  — is  called  the  com- 
pression  of  the  earth  at  the  poles. 

550.  The  astronomer  Mcchain  had  contemplated  the  extension  of  the  measurement  of  the 
meridian  beyond  the  limit  at  first  proposed ; but  he  did  not  live  to  carry  his  views  into 
execution.  However,  the  undertaking  was  resumed,  after  a cessation  of  three  years,  by 
Biot  and  Arago,  French  astronomers,  with  whom  were  associated  MAI.  Chaix  and  Ro- 
driguez, Spaniards,  all  eminently  distinguished  for  their  talent  and  devotedness  to  the 
object  to  be  accomplished.  By  their  exertions,  a train  of  triangles  was  carried  southward 
from  the  point  w-herc  Mechain  and  Delambre  had  stopped,  to  Formcntera,  a small  island 
near  Ivica,  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  the  southern  limit  of  a most  interesting  labour : 
but,  if  ever  European  civilisation  extends  into  Africa,  the  measurement  may  be  extended  to 
Cape  de  Gata,  and  thence  across  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  continued 
to  the  city  of  Algiers,  which  is  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  Paris;  so  that  in  time  the  southern 
extremity  may  be  actually  carried  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Atlas. 

551.  The  other  mcasuremoit  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  earth,  to  which  w-e  have  alluded, 
was  begun  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government  as  long  ago  as 
the  year  1784.  At  that  time  a memoir,  drawn  up  by  Cassini  de  Thury,  was  presented  to 
our  minister  (Mr.  Fox)  by  the  French  ambassador.  It  stated  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  geography  and  astronomy  by  determining  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the 
observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  by  means  of  a series  of  triangles  from  the  former  to 
Dunkirk,  to  which  place  the  meridian  of  Paris  bad  previously  been  extended.  The  proposal 
was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society ; and,  having  been  approved  of,  the  execution  was 
committed  to  general  Roy.  The  first  step  was  measure  a base,  from  the  length  a>f 
which  the  sides  of  all  the  triangles  might  be  inferred  ; and  a line  rather  more  than  five  miles 
in  length  was  traced  out  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  measured  will*  the  most  scrupulous 
care.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  a very  simple  matter  to  measure  a straight  line  on  the 
ground ; but  if  the  utmost  exactness  is  required,  the  operation  must  be  performed  with 
instruments  constructed  with  the  greatest  ingenuity,  and  the  application  of  much  physical 
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knowledge.  Generally  all  solid  bodies  expand  by  heat,  and  contract  by  cold  ; and,  more- 
over, aome  change  their  dimensions  by  moisture  and  dryness.  To  counteract  or  to  estimate 
precisely  these  changes,  so  as  to  allow  for  them  in  the  final  result,  is  a matter  of  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  only  to  be  accomplished  by  infinite  care  and  perseverance. 

552.  The  measurement  of  the  base  was  first  undertaken  with  deal  rods,  twenty  feet  in 
length.  These,  however,  were  found  to  be  much  affected  by  the  changes  in  the  atmosphere 
from  moisture  to  dryness : they  were  therefore  laid  aside ; and  instead  of  them  glass  rods, 
of  the  same  length  in  frames,  were  employed.  This  substance  was  chosen,  from  a belief  that 
it  was  less  affected  by  changes  of  temperature  than  the  inetals.  The  measurement,  which 
had  been  begun  about  the  middle  of  June,  waa  completed  in  the  end  of  October  ; and  it  was 
found  that  the  base  measured  exactly  27404  08  feet,  or  5*19  miles. 

553.  The  work  in  the  field  was  not  carried  farther  at  that  time : it  was,  however,  re- 
sumed in  1787.  A theodolite  of  greater  dimensions  than  had  ever  been  employed  in 
geodetical  operations  was  constructed  by  the  celebrated  artist  Ramsden.  The  series  of 
observations  was  begun  at  the  base  in  the  beginning  of  August,  by  General  Roy,  assisted  by 
Isaac  Dalby,  an  excellent  mathematician,  and  most  veracious  astronomical  observer.  After 
continuing  to  a certain  length,  it  was  judged  to  be  expedient  to  break  off,  and  proceed  with 
the  instruments  to  Dover.  A series  of  observations  was  there  made,  in  conjunction  with 
the  French  academicians  Cassini,  Mechain,  and  Legendre,  by  which  the  triangulation 
between  Paris  and  Dunkirk  might  be  connected  with  that  between  Dover  and  Greenwich. 
As  a check  on  the  operations,  a Imlsc  of  verification  was  also  measured  on  Romney  Marsh  ; 
and  in  this  instead  of  the  glass  rods  a steel  chain,  constructed  for  the  purpose  by  Ramsden, 
was  employed ; it  having  been  found  by  experience  that  there  was  no  sensible  difference 
in  point  of  accuracy  between  this  and  the  glass  rods  while  the  chain  manifestly  was  more 
convenient.  Afterwards  when  the  two  bases  were  connected  by  calculating  the  sides  of  the 
triangles  it  was  found  that  the  measured  base  differed  from  its  computed  value  by  only 
twenty-eight  inches  although  Romney  Marsh  is  more  than  sixty  miles  from  Hounslow 
Heath.  The  junction  of  the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris  by  a series  of  triangles 
was  completed  in  1788,  and  on  account  of  the  operations  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society ; but  the  death  of  General  Roy  again  suspended  the  survey  until  the  year  1791. 

554.  At  this  time , by  the  exertions  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance, 
the  surrey  was  resumed  with  great  vigour.  A new  theodolite,  and  various  other  instruments 
in  addition  to  those  formerly  employed,  were  liberally  supplied,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  (afterwards  Colonel)  Mudge  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  Mr.  Dalby. 
Beginning  their  lalmurs  by  a re-measurement  of  the  base  on  Hounslow  II tall i with  steel 
chains  they  found  the  difference  between  this  and  the  former,  in  which  glass  rods  were 

employed,  to  be  no  more  than  two  inches  and  three  quarters.  They 
also  measured  another  base  of  verification,  36574*4  feet  in  length,  on 
Salisbury  Plain.  When  this  was  connected  by  a chain  of  triangles 
with  the  base  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  its  length  computed,  the  re- 
sult did  not  differ  more  than  an  inch  from  the  actual  measurement ; 
a convincing  proof  of  the  accuracy  with  which  all  the  operations  bad 
been  conducted. 

555.  Although  an  accurate  survey  of  the  island  was  the  main 
object  for  which  all  this  labour  was  undertaken,  yet,  as  its  com- 
plete accomplishment  requires  a knowledge  of  the  figure  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  no  opportunity  of  solving  this  grand  problem  is 
to  be  neglected.  The  two  stations  of  Bcachy  Head  in  Sussex,  and 
Dunnose  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  visible  from  each  other,  and 
more  than  sixty-four  miles  asunder,  nearly  in  a direction  from  east 
to  west:  their  exact  distance  was  found  by  the  geodetical  opera- 
tions to  be  339397  feet.  The  azimuth,  or  bearing  of  the  line  be- 
tween them  with  respect  to  the  meridian,  also  the  latitude  of  Beachy 
Head,  were  determined  by  astronomical  observations.  From  these 
data  the  length  of  a degree  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  was  com- 
puted ; and  this,  compared  with  the  length  of  a meridional  degree  in  the 
same  latitude,  gave  the  proportion  of  the  polar  to  the  equatorial  axis. 

556.  The  result  thus  obtained , however , differed  considerably  from 
that  obtained  by  meridional  degrees.  It  has  been  found  impossible 
to  explain  the  want  of  agreement  in  a satisfactory  way;  and,  for 
this  reason,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  rest  the  solution  of  the 
problem  entirely  on  the  measurement  of  degrees  of  the  meridian 
in  different  latitudes,  which,  on  the  whole,  give  results  more  con- 
sistent with  one  another. 

557.  Without  noticing  in  detail  all  the  steps  by  which  the  sunxy  has 
advancer!,  we  shall  next  advert  to  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the 

meridian  between  Dnnnose,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Clifton,  near  Doncaster;  the 
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former  in  lat.  50°  37'  5",  and  the  latter  in  53°  27  ' SO" « To  accomplish  this,  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  artist  Ramsden  was  again  exercised  in  the  construction  of  an  instrument,  a 
zenith  sector,  for  finding  the  latitude  of  the  different  points  of  the  arc : this  was  almost 
the  last  work  of  a man  to  whose  genius  astronomy  and  geography  are  highly  indebted ; 
and  it  was  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  constructed. 

558.  To  give  the  reader  a distinct  notion  of  this  most  important  operation. t we  here  pre- 
sent a sketch  (Jig.  44.)  of  the  series  of  triangles,  twenty-two  in  number,  which  con- 
nect the  extreme  points,  together  with  the  angles  contained  by  the  straight  lines  which 
join  the  different  stations,  and  the  length  of  their  sides.  The  numbers  marked  on  the  dia- 
gram indicate  the  names  of  the  stations , by  referring  to  the  following  table.  The  northern 
extremity  of  the  base,  Beacon  Hill,  or  Clifton,  is  marked  No.  3. ; and  the  southern 
extremity,  Dunnose,  is  23.  The  names  of  the  intermediate  points  may  be  seen  in  the 
table. 


Na  of 
Triangles. 

Names  of  Stations. 

Angles  corrected 
for  Calculation. 

Distance 

Feet 

1. 

Butscr  HiU  - - (22) 

Dean  Hill  - - (21) 

Dunnose  - - (23) 

O/O 

76  12  21*5 
48  4 3175 

55  4S  675 

From  Dunnose  to 
Butaer  HiU 
to  Dean  HiU 

1405804 

183496-2 

2. 

Dean  HiU  - - (SI) 

ItuUer  Hill  - . (S2) 

Highclcrc  * - (19) 

62  22  47 
46  28  40 
69  8 33 

Dean  HiU  from 
Butscr  HU1 
Highclcrc 

1561221 

125084-9 

a 

BuUcr  Hill  . • (SS) 

Hind  Head  . - (30) 

Highdciv  - - (19) 

81  31  445 
66  15  5425 
29  12  21-25 

Butscr  HiU  Bom 
Hind  Head 
Highclcre 

789057 

148031-0 

n 

Highclcrc  - - (19) 

Hind  Head  - - (20) 

Bagshot  Heath  - (18) 

34  46  15 
83  20  14 
61  53  31 

Highclcrc  from 
Bagshot  Heath 
Hind  Head 

142952-6 

160972-2 

a 

Bagshot  Heath  - (18) 

Highclcre  - - (19) 

Nuffield  - - (16) 

55  32  25  25 
46  10  1775 
78  17  17 

Nuffield  from 

Bagshot  Heath  . • 

Highclcrc 

105321-2 

120374- 

D 

White  Hone  Hill  . (17) 
Highclere  - * (19) 

Nufflcld  . • (16) 

63  7 53  5 

63  18  17 
53  33  49-5 

White  Horse  HiU  from 

Nuffield 

Highclcre 

1205577 

1085631 

■ 

38  48  12  5 
86  4 15 

55  7 S2  5 

Brill  from 

White  Horse  HU1  - - 

Nuffield 

146603-2 

92805-5 

a 

Brill  - - - (15) 

White  Horse  HiU  - (17) 
Stow  on  the  Weld  - (14) 

50  14  45 

04  45  42-5 
64  59  32-5 

Stow  from 
White  Horse  Hill 
Brill 

1243656 

146JS63 

a 

Brin  - - (15) 

Stow  on  the  Weld  - (1*) 
Epwell  - - (13) 

32  34  42-25 
60  56  5’5 
86  29  12-25 

Epwell  from 

Stow  ... 

Brill  ... 

78938-2 

128140 

10. 

Brill  . - - (15) 

Epwell  - - (13) 

Arbury  HiU  - (12) 

34  23  57  5 
85  0 175 

00  35  45 

Arbury  HU1  from 
Epwell  - 
Brill 

83098*4 

146530 

li. 

Arbury  HiU  - - (12) 

Epwell  - - (15) 

Corley  - -(H) 

89  57  5*5 

54  45  18-25 
35  17  36-25 

Corley  from 
Arbury  Hill 
Epwell 

117465 

143827-8 

559.  The  distance  of  Butscr  HiU  (22.)/mm  Dunnox,  140580-4  feet,  had  been  previously 
found,  by  a series  of  triangles  connecting  these  places  with  the  bases  measured  on  Hounslow 
Heath  and  Salisbury  Plain  ; but,  for  greater  security  against  error  a new  base  of  26342-7 
feet  was  measured  ou  Misterton  CatT,  in  the  northern  part  of  Lincolnshire.  Prom  this  the 
sides  of  the  triangles  proceeding  from  the  north  to  the  south  were  computed,  as  exhibited 
in  the  remainder  of  the  table. 
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No.  of 
Triangle* 

Sam e»  of  Station* 

Angles  corrected 
fur  Calculation. 

Distance. 

Feet 

o 

» 

# 

Beacon  Hill 

- (3) 

SO 

47 

SO 

Beacon  HUl  from 

12. 

North  end  of  Base 

(■) 

60 

17 

13 

North  end  of  Base  - 

• 

644617 

South  end  of  Base 

- (!) 

98 

55 

27 

South  end  of  Bas o • 

- 

7332111 

Beacon  Hill 

- (3) 

54 

44 

42 

Gringley  from 

11 

North  end  of  Base 

- (1) 

74 

46 

56 

North  end  of  Base 

. 

44338*2 

Gringley 

• («) 

70 

28 

22 

Beacon  llill 

- 

75068-0 

Beacon  Hill 

- (3) 

13 

57 

23 

U 

Gringley 

- («) 

51 

11 

5 

Gringley  from 

South  end  of  Base 

• (!) 

114 

51 

52 

Beacon  Hill 

• 

75068? 

Heather  sedge 

- (5) 

18 

40 

38 

Heathersedge  from 

1& 

Beacon  Hill 

- (3) 

138 

9 

16 

Beacon  Hill 

92227-2 

Gringley 

- (4) 

23 

10 

6 

Gringley 

- 

1563848 

Sutton  Ash  field 

- («) 

78 

47 

1 

Sutton  Ashfield  from 

16 

Heathersedge 

- (S) 

54 

52 

35 

Gringley 

. 

mwi 

Gringley 

- (4) 

46 

20 

24 

Heathersedge 

- 

113339-9 

Orpit 

- P) 

80 

28 

57 

Orpit  fTom 

17. 

Heathersedge 

- (3) 

39 

8 

38 

Heathersedge 

. 

101660*3 

Sutton  Ash  field 

• (6) 

GO 

22 

25 

Sutton  Ashfield 

- 

738266 

Hollan  Hill  . 

- (8) 

44 

43 

31 

Hollan  Hill  from 

IS. 

SuUon  Ash  field 

. <S) 

113 

49 

7 

Sutton  Ashfield 

. 

3-SJ75-2 

Orpit 

- 0) 

21 

27 

22 

Orpit 

• 

9*59753 

Bard  on  Hill 

- 00) 

42 

58 

59 

Bardon  Hill  from 

19. 

Hollan  Hill  . 

- (8) 

74 

52 

37 

Hollan  Hill 

. 

1244547 

Orpit 

- (7) 

62 

8 

24 

Orpit 

- 

135895-3 

Castle  Ring 

- (9) 

55 

32 

43 

Castle  King  from 

20 

Bardon  Hill 

- (10) 

68 

£4 

3 

Orpit 

. 

153235-2 

Orpit 

- (7) 

56 

3 

14 

Bardon  Hill 

• 

1367178 

Corley 

- (ID 

72 

32 

46 

Corley  from 

fl. 

Castle  Ring 

- (9) 

47 

54 

42 

Bardon  Hill 

. 

106357*3 

Bardon  Hill  • 

- (10) 

59 

32 

32 

Castle  Ring 

• 

1235397 

| 

Arbury  HUl 

- »!) 

34 

14 

33 

Arbury  Hill  from 

fil 

Corley 

- (ID 

107 

20 

14 

Bardon  Hill 

- 

180426-0 

1 

Bardon  Hill 

- (10) 

38 

25 

13 

Corley 

• 

1174571 

560.  From  this  last  triangle  the  distance  betuecn  Corley  and  Arbvry  Hill  comes  out 
117457*1  feet.  This  result  has  been  found  from  the  base  on  Mistcrton  Carr:  but  the 
tame  distance,  deduced  from  the  bases  on  Hounslow  Heath  and  Salisbury  Plain,  either  of 
which  is  more  than  150  miles  distant  from  Misterton  Carr,  was  found  (see  triangle  II.)  to 
be  117,463  feel,  only  six  feet  different.  Here  we  hare  a remarkable  proof  of  the  extreme 
accuracy  with  which  the  operations  have  been  conducted  ; so  that,  from  whatever  cause  any 
uncertainty  in  the  conclusion  sought  may  proceed,  it  can  hardly  be  found  either  in  the 
want  of  perfection  in  the  instruments,  or  of  care  in  those  who  used  them. 

561.  By  observations  on  the  pole  star,  the  exact  bearing  of  Butscr  Hill  from  Dunnosc 
(that  is  the  azimuth  or  angle  which  the  line  joining  them  makes  with  the  meridian,)  was 
found  : and  by  like  observations  the  bearing  of  the  station  at  Gringley  from  Clifton  was  deter- 
mined. By  these  data,  and  by  the  known  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  triangles,  the  portions  of 
the  meridian  intercepted  by  perpendicularson  it  from  the  stations  was  obtained.  Their  sum 
gave  1,036,337  feet  for  the  meridional  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  between  Dun- 
nose  and  Clifton.  Moreover,  by  the  zenith  sector,  the  arc  of  the  celestial  meridian  l>e- 
tween  them  was  found  to  be  2°  50 f 23**38,  or  2*8308  degrees  of  difference  of  latitude. 
The  length  of  the  measured  arc  of  the  meridian,  viz.  1,036,337  feet,  divided  by  this  number, 
gives  36 4, M3  feet,  or  6082  fathoms  for  the  length  of  a degree  in  the  parallel  midway 
between  Dun  nose  and  Clifton,  which  is  52°  2/  20#/. 

562.  In  the  same  t ray  that  the  length  of  a degree,  at  the  middle  point  between  Clifton  and 
Duonosc,  was  determined,  the  length  of  degrees  at  other  intermediate  points  was  found. 
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The  latitude  of  the  station  at  Arbury  Hill  was  carefully  observed  with  the  sector.  The 
latitude  of  Greenwich  was  well  known  ; and  that  of  Blenheim,  an  ol»servatory  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  had  been  determined  from  five  years*  observations.  The  two 
observatories  were  assumed  as  stations,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  meridional  chain  of 
triangles,  and  their  position  in  respect  of  the  others  was  found. 

56 3.  By  comparing  the  celestial  with  the  terrestrial  arcs , the  length  of  degrees  in  various 
parallels  was  determined,  as  in  the  following  table:  — 


1 

Latitude  of  Middle 
Point 

Fathom*. 

Arbury  Hill  and  Clifton 

m 

m 

52° 

50 ' 

29" ’8 

60,766 

Blenheim  and  Clifton 

. 

- 

- 

52 

38 

561 

60,769 

Greenwich  and  Clifton  - 

- 

- 

- 

52 

28 

5-7 

60,794 

Dunnoso  and  Clifton 

. 

- 

. 

52 

2 

19-8 

60,820 

Arbury  Hill  and  Greenwich 

. 

• 

- 

51 

51 

4*1 

60,849 

Dutinose  and  Arbury  Hill 

- 

- 

- 

51 

35 

18*2 

60,864 

Blenheim  and  Dunnose  - 

. 

. 

• 

51 

13 

18-2 

60,890 

Dunnosc  and  Greenwich 

“ 

• 

“ 

51 

2 

54-2 

60,884 

This  table  presents  a singular  deviation  from  the  common  rule  ; for,  instead  of  the  degrees 
increasing  as  we  proceed  from  north  to  south,  they  appear  to  decrease,  as  if  the  earth  were 
an  oblong  instead  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  The  oblateness  of  the  earth  at  the  poles  is,  how- 
ever,  a fact  so  well  established  by  more  extensive  measurements,  that  we  must  suppose 
either  that  some  error  has  been  committed  in  the  observations  — a thing,  however,  not 
probable ; or  else,  what  is  more  probable,  that  by  inequality  in  the  density  of  the  strata, 
producing  a local  attraction,  the  plumb-line  of  the  sector  has  suffered  a deflection  at  some 
of  the  stations. 

564.  Not  uilhsta n d ing  the  discrepancy  of  the  results  of  the  measurements  in  this  jtarticular  arct 
the  length  of  a degree  at  the  middle  station  (viz.  lat.  52°  2*  20")  agrees  very  well  with  the 
measurements  of  the  meridian  in  France  and  other  places.  Indeed,  the  measurements  of 
the  small  arcs  of  the  meridian  in  other  countries  have  presented  similar  anomalies  although 
in  general  not  so  remarkable.  It  is  therefore,  only  by  comparison  of  the  measures  of 
extensive  arcs  at  considerable  intervals  that  we  can  arrive  at  certain  conclusions.  The 
British  survey  has  now  lieen  extended  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  to  Unst,  the 
northernmost  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  At  present  the  engineer  officers  who  carried  it  on 
are  employed  in  the  survey  of  Ireland  ; but  we  may  expect  that  at  no  remote  period  they 
will  resume  the  British  survey,  and  supply  the  observations  still  wanting.  When  this  is 
done,  and  the  complete  triangulation  is  published,  it  will  then  appear  how  far  local  attrac- 
tion may  have  disturbed  the  plummet  in  passing  over  the  variety  of  rocks  throughout  the 
island. 

565.  Although  the  compression  of  the  earth  he  small , yet  an  exact  knowledge  of  its  quantity 
is  of  great  importance,  liccause  of  the  deductions  which  are  to  be  made  from  it.  It  has  been 
explained,  that  the  direction  of  a plumb-line  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  earth’s  surface; 
therefore,  and  because  of  the  continual  change  of  curvature  of  the  meridian  in  going  from 
north  to  south,  the  direction  of  gravity  can  only  pass  through  the  earth’s  centre  at  the 
poles  and  equator.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  a necessary  connection  between  the  form 
of  the  earth  and  terrestrial  gravity ; so  that  the  small  variations  in  the  latter,  which  are 
owing  to  the  deviations  from  the  exact  spherical  figure,  being  known,  that  deviation  itself 
may  be  determined. 

566.  If  the  earth  were  spherical  and  homogeneous , the  attraction  of  its  mass  upon  different 
points  of  its  surface,  or  the  force  which  solicits  every  particle  of  matter  at  its  surface  to- 
wards the  centre,  would  be  every  where  the  same.  But  the  elliptic  form  produces  a small 
deviation  from  this  equality,  which  increases  in  going  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles, 
as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude ; and  this  would  be  true  even  if  the  earth  were  at 
rest : but,  by  its  revolution  about  its  shorter  axis,  there  is  produced  a centrifugal  force, 
which  acts  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  that  axis,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  force  of 
gravity  most  of  all  at  the  equator,  because  there  the  tw*o  forces  act  in  contrary  directions. 
At  the  pole  its  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  gravity,  and  produces  no 
effect. 

567.  By  the  united  ojteration  of  these  two  causes,  in  going  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles,  is  produced  a variation  in  the  degree  of  quickness  of  descent  of  a heavy  body,  which 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 

568.  The  oscillations  of  a pendulum  afford  a simple  means  of  verifying.  this  fact.  The  in- 
crease of  weight  in  a heavy  body,  —that  is,  the  force  of  gravity  in  proceeding  from  the  equator 
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to  the  poles,  — will  be  indicated  by  a diminution  of  the  time  in  which  an  invariable  pendulum 
performs  a vibration.  Accordingly  the  pendulum  has  been  employed  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth  ; and  the  results  obtained  have  been  found  to  accord  perfectly  with  the 
geodetical  measurements  which  we  have  described. 

569.  The  British  and  French  governments  have  both  instituted  observations  on  the  jtendulum. 
The  latter,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  directed  tlmt  the  intensity 
of  the  force  of  gravity  should  be  determined  at  different  points  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
between  Dunkirk  and  Formentera;  and  committed  the  labour  to  MM.  Biot,  Arago,  Ma- 
tliicu,  Bouvard,  and  Chaix  : subsequently,  Biot  extended  his  observations  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  British  islands.  These  operations  were  begun  in  the  year  1807.  At  a 
somewhat  later  period  the  British  government,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Royal  Society, 
employed  Captain  Kater.  an  eminent  observer  and  experimenter,  in  the  same  labour ; and 
also  sent  Captain  Sabine,  a British  artillery  officer,  with  invariable  pendulums  to  the  equator 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  highest  accessible  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere  on  the 
other.  It  was  expected  that,  by  thus  multiplying  the  places  of  observation,  the  combination 
of  results  would  destroy  the  irregular  influences  of  local  density,  and  give  the  true  variations 
of  the  force  of  gravity,  w hich  are  owing  to  the  earth's  ellipticity.  From  a mean  of  all  the 
observations  made  by  the  British  and  French  experimenters,  it  was  found  that  the  compres- 
sion or  ellipticity  of  the  earth  was  about  a^a . or  SSIS5.  Laplace  had  previously  concluded, 
from  the  combined  measurements  of  terrestrial  degrees  and  pendulum  experiments,  and  the 
lunar  inequalities  dependent  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  that  the  same  important  element  was 
xJjj'  'There  is  a difference  between  the  two  conclusions ; but,  on  the  whole,  all  the  results 
which  have  been  obtained  are  comprehended  within  limits  which  may  be  deemed  moderate, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  the  enquiry. 

570.  Tf'he  following  tables  exhibit  numerical  values  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  degrees  of  latitude 
and  lungif  ude , and  their  proportion  to  each  other. 

The  first  is  from  a valuable  collection  of  astronomical  tables  and  formulie  by  F.  Bailv, 
Esq.,  Pruaident  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  It  shows  the  length  of  a degree 
of  latitude  and  longitude  on  the  earth's  surface,  assuming  the  compression  to  be  toge- 
ther with  the  length  of  the  pendulum  beating  seconds  there,  supposing  the  compression  to 
l«e  the  measures  at  the  equator  being  considered  as  unity  ; also  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  an  invariable  pendulum  beating  seconds  at  the  equator  on  proceed- 
ing towards  the  pole.  This  merely  shows  the  relative  values  of  the  quantities  therein 
stated. 

The  second  and  third  tables  are  from  Mendoza's  Tables  for  Navigation  and  Nautical 
Astronomy.  And  the  fourth  is  from  tin?  very  valuable  Introduction  to  Practical  Astro- 
nomy by  Dr.  Pearson,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  computed  from  a Formula  giveu  by  Lieut.- 
CoL  Lambton  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xii. 

The  tables  are  constructed  from  different  values  of  the  earth’s  compression  at  the  poles. 
The  uncertainty  of  this  important  element,  in  all  questions  of  geography  and  astronomy,  is 
an  inconvenience  which  cannot  yet  be  got  rid  of. 

In  Tables  II.  and  111.,  the  dimensions  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  arc  given 
in  minutes  of  the  equator.  To  change  these  into  feet  or  fathoms,  we  must  know  the  number 
of  them  in  a degree  of  the  equator. 

According  to  Puissant  and  Svanbcrg,  the  equatorial  degree,  or  GO  geographical  miles, 
i»  60,8-47  fathoms. 

Cagnoli  has  assumed  =*  60,893  fathoms. 

I.icut. -Col.  Lambton  reckoned  it  to  be  60,857  fatlioms. 

General  Mudge  concluded  it  to  be  60,845  fathoms. 

Mr.  Baily,  as  an  accompaniment  to  his  table  (Table  I.),  assumes  the  equatorial  diameter 
of  the  earth  to  be  7924  miles,  and  the  polar  = 7916  miles.  A degree  of  longitude  at  the 
equator  will,  on  this  supposition,  be  69*15  miles,  60,852  fathqpis,  « 365,110  feet:  so 
one  recond  of  time,  or  fifteen  seconds  of  a degree  of  longitude,  w ill  be  1521  feet. 

Table  IV.  gives  the  measure  of  each  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  fathoms. 
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The  Measure  of  each  Degree  of  Latitude  and  of  a Degree  of  Longitude  In  each  Parallel  of  Latitude 
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Chap.  XX. 

DETERMINATION  OP  LATITUDE  AND  LONOITUDE. 

571.  There  are  three  imjtorlant  problems  in  geography  which  require  for  their  solution  the 
doctrines  of  astronomy . The  first  requires  to  find  the  direction  of  the  meridian  at  any  point 
of  the  earth’s  surface ; the  second,  to  find  the  latitude  of  any  place ; and  the  third,  to  find 
the  longitude. 

Problem  I.  To  determine  the  Meridian , or  to  draw  a Meridian  Line. 

572.  This  problem,  like  many  others  in  practical  astronomy , admits  of  a comparatively  easy 
solution,  if  no  great  degree  of  accuracy  is  required ; but  to  obtain  a very  accurate  result, 
much  care,  and  instruments  of  the  most  perfect  construction,  are  indispensable. 

573.  The  general  principle  of  the  solution  is  the  fact , that  the  celestial  bodies  which  do  not 
sensibly  change  their  declination  in  the  course  of  a day,  have  the  same  apparent  altitude  at 
equal  intervals  of  time  before  and  after  passing  the  meridian : also,  that  their  altitude  is 
greatest  or  least  when  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian ; that  is,  when  they  are  due  south  or  due 
north. 

574.  About  the  time  tf  the  summer  and  winter  solstice , the  sun  changes  his  declination 
very  little  in  the  course  of  a day : and  hence  it  happens  that  the  shadow  of  an  upright 
rod  or  gnomon  is  almost  exactly  of  the  same  length  when  the  sun  is  at  equal  distances  from 
the  meridian.  To  determine  the  position  of  the  meridian,  then,  let  a number  of  concentric 
circles  be  described  on  a horizontal  plane,  and  let  a wire  or  rod  be  placed  directly  over 
their  common  centre,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ; and,  the  sun  shining  on  the  plane, 
let  the  two  points  in  which  the  extremity  of  the  shadow  of  the  wire  crosses  each  circle  be 
exactly  noted.  Then,  through  any  point  of  the  plane  which  is  at  equal  distances,  from  each 
pair  of  intersections  draw  a straight  line  through  the  centre  of  the  circle  ; and  this  will  be 
in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  or  will  be  a meridian  line . It  is  easy  to  see  that  one  circle, 
and  one  pair  of  intersections  of  the  path  of  the  extremity  of  the  shadow  and  the  circle,  would 
be  sufficient : but  several  circles  will  fulfil  the  object  with  greater  accuracy  and  more  cer- 
tainty ; because  a mean  position  of  the  meridian  line  may  be  found  among  all  the  results ; 
and  besides,  one  of  a pair,  or  both,  may  be  lost  by  clouds  intercepting  the  light  of  the  sun. 

575.  The  imperfection  of  this  method  of  finding  the  meridian  arises  from  the  indistinctness 
of  the  termination  of  the  shadow  of  the  upright  wire,  and  from  the  change  of  the  sun’s 
declination  between  the  observations.  There  is,  however,  another  as  simple  and  exact  as 
can  be  expected,  without  the  assistance  of  a telescope.  It  is  known  that  the  pole  star  and 
the  star  Alioth,  or  c of  the  Great  Bear,  pass  the  meridian  within  about  nine  minutes  of  each 
other.  If,  therefore,  we  suspend  two  plummets  by  threads  to  the  ends  of  a rod  which  turns 
horizontally  on  a pivot,  and  by  moving  the  rod,  keep  the  two  plumb-lines  exactly  between 
the  eye  and  Alioth  when  near  the  meridian,  then,  at  the  moment  when  the  pole  star  is  also 
seen  along  the  two  plumb-lines,  the  two  stars  and  the  plumb-lines  will  be  all  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian.  To  keep  the  plumb-lines  steady  in  the  vertical  plane,  the  plummets 
may  hang  in  vessels  filled  with  water. 

576.  If  we  could  determine  the  position  of  a star  when  its  altitude  is  greatest  or  least,  we 
would  then  have  a point  of  the  heavens  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian : but  that  position 
cannot  be  found  with  certainty,  because  the  change  of  altitude  is  imperceptible  to  a sen- 
sible distance  on  each  side  of  the  meridian. 

577.  The  exact  determination  of  the  meridian  requires  the  aid  of  the  telescope , a well-regu- 
lated clock,  and  an  instrument  for  determining  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  a star : Hadley’s 
sextant,  or  a reflecting  circle,  are  the  proper  instruments  for  this  purpose.  By  the  sextant 
we  can  determine  two  instants  of  time  when  the  star  has  the  same  altitude ; the  clock  will 
give  the  interval  of  time  between  them : and  half  this  interval  will  be  the  time  between  each 
observation  and  the  passage  of  the  star  over  the  meridian.  If  we  next  day  note  the  time  by 
the  clock  when  the  star  again  attains  that  altitude,  and  odd  to  that  time  the  above-mentioned 
half  interval,  we  shall  have  the  time  by  the  clock  when  the  star  will  be  on  the  meridian.  If 
at  that  instant  a telescope,  moveable  in  a vertical  plane,  be  directed  to  the  star,  so  that  in 
passing  the  meridian  the  star  may  be  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  the  position  of  the  plane  of 
the  meridian  will  be  obtained  : and  if  the  telescope  be  fixed  to  a horizontal  axis  which  is 
perpendicular  to  that  plane,  it  will  have  a vertical  motion  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and 
will  be  what  is  called  a transit  instrument . By  this  instrument  the  exact  instant  when  any 
celestial  phenomenon  is  on  the  meridian  is  known.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial instruments  in  an  observatory. 

578.  In  a variable  climate  like  Britain,  it  may  happen  that  the  observations  necessary  to 
determine  the  meridian  may  be  interrupted  by  cloudy  weather.  This,  however,  is  an  incon- 
venience to  which  all  astronomical  observations  are  liable.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that 
n single  set  of  observations  will  not  give  so  perfect  a result  as  a considerable  number  of  sets, 
from  which  a mean  mav  be  deduced. 
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579.  If  the  celestial  ol/ject  change  its  jtasdion  otherwise  than  by  the  diurnal  motions  of  the 
earth.,  as  happens  when  it  is  the  sun,  still  the  problem  may  be  resolved,  ms  has  been  ex- 
plained, by  making  allowance  for  the  change  of  position,  by  applying  the  principles  of 
spherical  trigonometry  to  the  laws  of  the  motion. 

Problem  II.  To  determine  the  Latitude. 

580.  In  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  it  has  been  shown  (§  268.)  that  the  distance 
of  the  pole  of  the  world  (that  is,  the  point  of  the  heavens  about  which  all  the  stars  turn) 
from  the  horizon  of  any  place  is  equal  to  its  latitude.  Now,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  every  star  passes  the  meridian  twice,  at  equal  distances  from  the  pole,  and  on  opposite 
sides  of  it.  When  the  star  passes  the  meridian  below  the  pole,  — that  is,  between  the  pole  and 
the  horizon,  — its  altitude  is  the  least  possible  ; and  when  it  crosses  the  meridian  above  the 
pole,  or  between  the  pole  and  the  south  point  of  the  horizon,  its  distance  from  the  north 
point  of  the  horizon  will  be  the  greatest  possible.  If,  therefore,  with  a suitable  instrument, 
(a  quadrant  for  instance,)  we  take  the  star's  altitude  when  it  is  least,  and  also  when  it  is  greatest, 
and  correct  these  for  refraction,  it  is  manifest  that  ludf  their  sum  will  be  the  latitude  of  the 
place  where  the  observations  were  made. 

581.  We  hate  supposed  the  star  to  pass  the  meridian  between  the  pole  a nd  the  zenith , and  then 
its  greatest  altitude  will  be  its  distance  from  the  north  point  of  the  horizon  : but  it  may  pass 
to  the  south  of  the  zenith,  and  then  its  altitude,  reckoned  from  the  south,  must  be  subtracted 
from  1 80°  to  get  its  distance  from  the  north  point  of  the  horizon ; and  half  the  sum  of  the 
two  distances,  as  before,  will  be  the  latitude. 

582.  Any  one  star  that  never  sets,  the  pole  star  for  instance,  will  serve  to  determine  the 
latitude : but  it  will  be  proper,  if  circumstances  allow,  to  observe  various  stars,  and  the 
mean  of  all  the  observations  may  be  expected  to  be  more  correct  than  a single  pair. 

583.  If  instead  of  the  greatest  and  least  altitudes  of  a star , its  greatest  and  least  distances 
from  the  zenith  be  found,  then  half  their  sum  will  be  the  comidement  of  the  latitude ; that 
is,  the  difference  between  the  latitude  and  ninety  degrees. 

584.  For  example , by  observations  made  on  the  pole  star  at  Dublin  Observatory  it  w as 
found  that 


Its  greatest  zenith  distance,  corrected  for  refraction,  was 

38° 

43"- 11 

Least  - 

- 

34 

53 

49*55 

The  sum  - 

73 

13 

32*66 

Half  the  sum,  or  co-latitude  of  observatory 

• 

- 36 

36 

46*33 

The  latitude  ... 

- 

- 53 

23 

13*67 

585.  When  the  latitude  erf  one  place  is  known , the  latitude  of  another  place  may  be  found 
by  observing  with  a quadrant,  or  other  suitable  instrument,  the  zenith  distances  of  any 
star  at  both  places.  The  difference  of  these  zenith  distances,  when  corrected  for  refraction, 
will  be  the  difference  of  latitude  of  the  two  places. 

586.  Thus,  for  example,  to  determine  the  difference  between  the  latitudes  of  Greenwich 
Observatory  and  Dunnose  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  was  found  that 


At  Dunncwe  the  z.  D.  of  B Draconis  was 

. 

1° 

50' 

5"*  24 

And  at  Greenwich 

- 

0 

58 

33*13 

Difference  of  latitude 

0 

51 

32*11 

The  latitude  of  Greenwich  waa  known  to  be 

- 

- 51 

28 

30  5 

The  latitude  of  Dunnoee  if 

50 

37 

8*39 

587.  The  navigator  has  daily  occasion  to  determine  his  latitude  at  sea.  For  this  purpose,  ho 
finds  the  sun’s  zenith  distance,  or  its  altitude  at  noon,  by  Hadley’s  sextant.  The  Nautical 
Almanac  gives  him  the  sun’s  declination,  or  distance  from  the  equator  at  tlic  time  he  makes 
his  observation  : the  sum  or  difference  of  tliese  is  his  latitude,  according  as  the  ship  and  the 
tun  are  on  the  same  or  opposite  sides  of  the  equator. 

588.  Ex.  On  July  24.  1783,  at  a place  in  longitude  54°  (3h  36")  west  of  Greenwich, 
the  altitude  of  the  sun’s  lower  limb,  when  cleared  from  refraction  and  parallax,  was  ob- 
served by  a sextant  to  be  59°  15'  30".  By  the  Nautical  Almanac,  the  sun’s  semidiameter 
was  15'  48",  and  his  declination  at  the  time  of  noon  in  that  longitude  19c  51'  N.  The 
calculation  for  the  latitude  will  stand  thus : — 
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Altitude  of  sun’s  lower  limb 
Add  sun’s  semidiameter 

Subtract  altitude  of  sun’s  centre 
From 

To  sun’s  zenith  distance 
Add  sun’s  declination 

The  latitude  of  the  place  is 


- 

- 

- 59° 

15' 

SO" 

- 

- 

- 

15 

48 

- 

- 

59 

31 

18 

• 

- 

- 90 

0 

0 

- 

- 

80 

28 

42 

* 

* 

19 

51 

0 

- 

. 

- 50 

19 

42 

589.  The  navigator  cannot  always  obtain  an  observation  of  the  sun  or  a star  when  on  tin 
meridian . He  may,  however,  be  able  to  observe  two  altitudes  out  of  the  meridian,  and  tin 
interval  of  time  between  them.  With  these  data,  and  the  aid  of  spherical  trigonometry'  ant 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  he  may  find  his  latitude  by  rules  given  by  writers  on  navigation  anc 
astronomy.  It  is,  in  general,  by  one  or  other  of  these  methods  that  the  recorded  latitudes  o 
all  places  have  been  obtained,  and  arranged  in  a table  for  the  use  of  the  geographer  am 
navigator. 


Problem  III.  To  determine  the  Longitude. 

500.  The  interval  of  time  hetucen  two  successive  passages  of  the  run  over  the  meridian  ofani, 
place  is  twenty-four  hours.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  a number  of  meridians  to  be  drawr 

at  equal  intervals,  — that  is,  to  form  successively  with  each  other  equal  angles  at  the  poles, 

then,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  each  of  these  meridians  (supposing  their  planet 
produced)  will  pass  through  the  sun.  Therefore  twenty-four  hours  of  mean  solar  time  will 
correspond  to  860  degrees  of  longitude ; for  the  whole  scale  of  longitude  must  he  contained 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  meridian  of  the  same  place.  At  places  situated 
on  the  meridian  opposite  that  on  which  the  sun  was  at  0”,  or,  in  civil  reckoning,  at  12  al 
noon,  the  time  would  be  12“,  or  12  at  night;  and  12“  would  correspond  to  180  degrees  ol 
longitude.  At  places  situated  on  the  meridian  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  the  time  would 
l>c  6“  or  18“,  or,  in  civil  reckoning,  six  in  the  morning  or  six  in  the  evening  ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, six  hours  and  eighteen  hours  of  mean  solar  time  will  correspond  to  90°  or  270c 
of  longitude ; and  so  on  for  intermediate  meridians. 

591.  The  selection  of  a meridian,  from  which  the  longitude  is  to  be  reckoned,  is  entirely  ar- 
bitrary. The  English  take  the  meridian  passing  through  Greenwich  Observatory  for  the 
f rst  meridian,  and  reckon  its  longitude  to  be  0°  or  0“.  The  first  meridian  of  the  French  is 
that  which  passes  through  the  observatory  of  Paris.  An  interval  of  9"  21*  elapses  between 
the  passages  of  the  sun  over  the  meridians  of  Paris  and  Greenwich  : the  longitude  of  Paris 
Observatory  is,  therefore,  by  English  geographers,  accounted  to  be  9m  21*  cast,  in  time  • or 
in  degrees,  2°  20'  15*. 

592.  Since  it  is  noon  at  all  placet  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  from  pole  to  pole  at  the  same 
instant,  it  will  be  an  hour  past  noon,  or  1“,  at  all  places  on  the  meridian  15°  to  the  east  of 
that  of  Greenwich  ; nnd  two  hours  past  noon,  or  2“,  at  all  places  on  the  meridian  30°  cast 
from  that  of  Greenwich ; and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  want  an  hour  to  noon,  or  will 
be  1 1 “,  at  all  places  on  the  meridian  15°  west  from  that  of  Greenwich;  and  it  will  be  two 
hours  before  noon,  or  10“,  at  places  on  the  meridian  30°  west  from  that  of  Greenwich  ; and 
so  on,  reckoning  an  hour,  or  sixty  minutes  of  time,  to  correspond  to  fifteen  degrees,  and 
four  minutes  of  time  to  one  degree. 

593.  Since  it  ap]>ears  that  all  places  on  the  same  meridian  haiv  noon,  or  any  assumed 
hour,  at  the  same  instant,  and  that  the  instant  of  noon  is  different  at  places  on  different 
meridians,  — being  earlier  or  later  on  meridians  having  west  longitude,  according  as 
they  are  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  first  meridian,  and  the  reverse  on  meridians  having 
east  longitude  ; and  moreover,  that  the  difference  between  the  time  of  noon  on  two  meri- 
dians is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  their  longitude,  and  therefore  a measure  of  that 
difference  ; it  follows  that  if,  knowing  the  hour  of  the  day  at  any  place,  we  can  at  the  same 
instant  by  any  means  know  the  hour  at  a place  on  any  other  meridian,  then  we  can  deter- 
mine the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  meridians:  for  it  will  be  the  difference  between 
the  times  of  the  day,  as  estimated  on  the  two  meridians,  reckoned  in  hours,  minutes,  &c.  • 
and  litis  may  be  converted  into  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  by  reckoning  fifteen  degrees 
to  an  hour,  and  proportionally  for  minutes  and  seconds  of  time. 

594.  The  practical  methods  of  determining  the  longitude  are  the  following : — 

1 . Ity  a Chronometer  or  Time-keeper, 

Let  us  suppose  that  a traveller  departs  from  any  place,  (St.  Paul's,  London,  for  example,) 
and  carries  with  him  a watch  regulated  to  mean  solar  time,  and  which  indicates  12“  at  the 
instant  of  mean  noon  at  London  : then,  supposing  the  watch  to  go  with  perfect  regularity, 
if  lie  go  to  Edinburgh,  and  compare  the  estimated  solar  time  there  with  that  shown  by 
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his  watch,  he  will  find  that  they  differ  by  twelve  minutes  twenty-one  seconds ; so  that 
when  it  is  12*  at  Edinburgh  Observatory,  it  will  be  12*  12™  21*  by  his  watch.  He  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  difference  of  longitude  between  London  and  Edinburgh  is  1 2™ 
21*  west;  and  since  St.  Paul's  is  twenty-three  seconds  of  time  west  from  Greenwich,  the 
longitude  of  Edinburgh  Observatory  is  12*”  44*  west,  which  corresponds  to  3°  1 1 If, 
leaving  London,  he  had  gone  to  Paris,  he  would  there  have  found  the  estimated  time  to  be 
9™  44*  earlier  than  that  shown  by  his  watch : hence  the  difference  between  the  meridians 
of  London  and  Paris  is  9“  44*,  and  the  longitude  of  Paris  (from  Greenwich)  9®  21*  east. 

595.  In  the  same  way  the  navigator  at  sea  may  determine  his  longitude  by  a good  chronometer. 
He  can  determine  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  sun’s  altitude,  and  the  principles  of  spherical 
trigonometry.  Or  he  may  take  equal  altitudes,  noting  the  times  ; the  middle  point  of 
time  between  them  will  be  the  instant  of  noon,  as  shown  by  the  watch  : he  must,  however, 
make  a correction  for  the  change  of  the  sun’s  declination,  and  the  distance  run  by  the  ship 
in  the  interval.  Supposing  now  the  chronometer  to  have  been  set  to  the  true  time  at  the 
port  from  whence  he  sailed,  and  to  have  gone  uniformly  w ith  a small  known  daily  accele- 
ration or  retardation,  called  its  rate ; this  correction  being  applied,  he  will  have  the  time  at  the 
port  corresponding  to  his  observed  time  of  noon,  and  their  difference  will  be  the  longitude 
of  the  ship  eastward  or  westward  from  the  meridian  whence  she  sailed. 

596.  The  longitude  of  any  point  on  the  earth , either  at  sea  or  on  land,  may  be  determined 
by  a good  chronometer ; in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  jolting  it  must  suffer  by  carriage 
will  disturb  its  motion,  and  render  the  result  sought  uncertain.  At  sea,  the  mode  of 
transport  is  not  so  liable  to  sudden  jerks ; and,  therefore,  the  clironometer  may  be  expected 
to  go  with  more  regularity.  If  several  be  employed,  considerable  accuracy  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  Board  of  Admiralty  sent  ten  or  twelve  chronometers  from  Greenwich  to 
Falmouth,  and  thence  in  a vessel  to  Madeira,  and  in  this  way  determined  the  longitude  of 
Funchal  from  a mean  of  their  results. 

. 597.  The  facility  of  this  m/xlc  of  determining  the  longitude  makes  perfection  in  the  con- 
struction of  chronometers  an  object  of  high  importance  in  a maritime  nation  like  Britain. 
It  was,  therefore,  for  many  years  encouraged  by  acts  of  parliament  offering  high  rewards  for 
prescribed  degree's  of  excellence.  These,  however,  are  now  repealed  ; but  the  government 
has  not  lost  sight  of  this  important  subject. 


2.  The  Longitude  by  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

598.  If  a celestial  phenomenon  can  be  seen  at  the  same  absolute  instant  of  time  in  two  dif- 
ferent places  of  the  earth,  this  appearance  gives  the  means  of  determining  the  difference  of 
their  longitudes  ; for  if  the  phenomenon  be  seen  at  both  places,  and  the  times,  according  to 
their  reckoning,  be  noted,  it  is  manifest  that  their  difference  will  be  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude, in  time,  of  the  two  places. 

599.  Now  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  moons  are  phenomena  of  this  kind.  They  may  be  seen, 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  every  where  in  the  hemisphere  in  which  Jupiter  is  visible : and 
such  is  the  perfection  of  astronomy,  that  the  times  at  which  they  will  happen  can  be  pre- 
dicted with  considerable  accuracy.  These  arc  computed  according  to  Greenwich  time,  and 
published,  along  with  various  other  matters,  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  several  years  before 
thev  happen,  for  the  benefit  of  travellers.  This  method  of  finding  the  longitude  can,  how- 
ever, only  be  applied  on  land ; for  at  sea  the  rolling  of  the  ship  makes  it  next  to  impossible 
to  direct  a telescope  so  steadily  to  Jupiter  as  to  view  the  eclipse  of  a satellite. 

600.  Example.  — Suppose  an  immersion  of  the  frst  satellite  should  be  observed  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  April  16.  1805,  at  13*  25™  35'  mean  time;  the  predicted  time  given  by 
the  Ephemeris  being  12*  12™  2*  at  Greenwich.  Here  the  difference  is  1*  13™  33';  whence 
the  longitude  of  the  Cape  should  be  18°  23'  15"  east  of  Greenwich. 

601.  In  this  example,  the  observed  time  at  the  Cape  is  compared  with  the  computed 
time  of  the  eclipse  at  Greenwich.  If,  instead  of  this,  the  observed  time  at  Greenwich  had 
been  used,  greater  accuracy  might  have  been  expected. 

002.  This  method  is  easy , and  therefore  much  practised ; but  it  is  liable  to  uncertainty : 
for  two  observers  in  the  same  room,  but  using  different  telescopes,  will  sometimes  differ  in 
noting  the  time  of  an  eclipse  of  the  first  satellite  by  as  much  ns  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds. 
Delantbre  thinks  that  the  time  of  an  eclipse  of  the  fourth  satellite  may  be  doubtful  to  tho 
amount  of  four  minutes. 


3.  Longitude  by  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

603.  /fa  eclipse  of  the  moon  has  exactly  the  same  appearance , at  the  same  instant,  wherever 
seen  ; but  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  sure,  by  observation,  of  the  exact  time  of  their  begin- 
ning or  end,  because  of  the  penumbra  which  bounds  the  earth's  shadow.  The  results  to  be 
obtained  from  them  are  therefore  uncertain,  to  perhaps  two  minutes  of  time ; and  there- 
fore only  to  be  regarded  as  approximations  to  the  truth. 
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604.  Example.  — An  eclipse  of  the  moon  u*as  observed  Aug.  28.  1729,  by  the  astronomci 
Cassini  at  Paris,  and  by  Mr.  Stephenson  at  Barbadoes. 

At  Paris  I mm.  J)  - 12“  19“  13*  Emcr.  J)  - 13*  59“ 

At  Barbadoes  I mm.  )>  8 11  0 Emcr.  })  9 51 


4 8 13  4 8 


By  the  mean  of  the  two,  the  difference  of  longitude  is  4*  8“  6**5;  that  is  Barbadoes  is 
62°  1;  30"  west  of  Paris. 

4.  Longitude  by  Lunar  Distances , or  by  Occultations  oj Stars  by  the  Moon. 

605.  The  moon  is,  of  all  the  celestial  bodies,  the  most  convenient  for  determining  the  lon- 
gitude, because  of  the  greater  quickness  of  her  apparent  motion  among  the  stars.  She 
makes  the  complete  circuit  of  the  heavens  in  274  7*  43 ™ 4* *7  (this  is  her  mean  sidereal 
revolution) : therefore  she  changes  her  place  among  the  stars  more  than  half  a degree,  or 
her  own  appareut  diameter,  in  an  hour ; so  that  in  two  minutes  of  time  she  passes  over 
one  minute  of  a degree.  This  or  even  its  half,  is  quite  a measurable  quantity  by  a good 
sextant. 

606.  By  the  theory  of  the  moons  motion,  her  place  among  the  stars  is  known  at  any  time : 
that  is  knowing  the  time  of  the  day  at  Greenwich,  the  place  of  the  moon  is  known  ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  knowing  the  place  of  the  moon,  the  time  at  Greenwich  is  known.  The 
Nautical  Almanac  gives  the  distances  of  the  moon's  centre  from  the  sun,  and  some  of  the 
brighter  stars  as  it  would  be  seen  from  the  earth’s  centre,  for  every  third  hour  of  the  day, 
Greenwich  time.  If,  therefore,  the  Almanac  show  that  the  moon,  considered  as  seen  from 
the  earth’s  centre,  will  be  10°  from  a certain  fixed  star  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  at 
Greenwich  ; and  we  make  an  observation  at  a distant  place,  and  find  that  the  moon's  dis- 
tance from  the  same  star,  reduced  by  computation  to  w hat  it  would  be  if  seen  at  the  earth’s 
centre,  is  10°,  we  immediately  conclude  that  at  that  instant  it  is  six  o’clock  at  Greenwich. 
Thus  the  moon,  with  the  brighter  fixed  stars  near  her  path,  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
chronometer. 

607.  To  determine  the  longitude  in  this  u'ay,  one  observer  measures  the  moon’s  distance 
from  the  sun  or  a bright  star  (one  of  those  in  the  Ephemeris) ; another  observer  at  the  same 
time  finds  the  altitudes  of  the  moon  and  star ; and  a third  should  observe  the  exact  time  by 
a chronometer  or  good  watch  at  which  the  observations  were  made.  These  observations, 
corrected  for  refraction,  give  data  for  finding  what  would  be  the  appareut  place  of  the  moon 
in  the  heavens,  if  it  could  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  at  that  time.  The  Nautical 
Almanac  enables  the  observer  to  find  the  hour  at  Greenwich,  when  the  position  of  the 
inoon  in  the  heavens  was  such  as  he  observed  it,  and  the  interval  between  the  Greenwich 
time  and  his  own  gives  him  his  longitude. 

608.  This  method  of  finding  the  longitude  is  commonly  practised  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  in  the  navy.  By  it  the  longitude  may  be  generally  known  to  within 
twenty  miles,  and  very  often  much  nearer.  This,  although  less  accurate  than  the  latitude, 
is  yet  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  navigator.  A striking  proof  how  much  it  may  be 
depended  on  has  been  given  by  a distinguished  navigator  (Capt.  Basil  Hall,  R.  N.).  After 
a voyage  of  8000  miles,  occupying  eighty-nine  days  he  arrived  off  Rio  de  Janeiro,  haring 
passed  through  the  Pacific  Ocean,  rounded  Cape  Horn,  and  crossed  the  South  Atlantic, 
w*ithout  making  any  land.  When  within  a week’s  sail  of  llio,  he  set  about  determining, 
by  lunar  observations,  the  ship’s  course  and  place  at  a determinate  moment ; and  having 
found  this,  within  from  five  to  ten  miles,  he  trusted  to  the  ordinary  and  more  compendious 
way  of  finding  his  position,  such  as  is  used  in  short  trips,  for  the  remainder  of  his  voyage. 
When  he  arrived  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the  coast  (according  to  his  estima- 
tion), he  hove  to  at  four  in  the  morning,  waiting  for  day-break.  He  then  proceeded, 
although  the  weather  was  hazy ; but  about  eight  it  became  so  foggy  that  he  did  not  like  to 
stand  in  farther.  The  fog  suddenly  cleared  off,  and  then  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
Great  Sugar-loaf  Rock,  which  stands  on  one  side  of  the  harbour,  so  nearly  right  a-head, 
that  he  had  not  to  alter  his  course  above  a point  in  order  to  hit  the  entrance  of  llio. 

609.  Occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon  serve  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  a distance  of  the 
moon  from  a star : these,  however,  are  not  so  generally  observed  at  sea  as  on  land.  They 
give  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  star  with  almost  perfect  accuracy,  and  therefore 
are  an  excellent  method  of  determining  the  longitude.  When  an  occultation  has  been 
observed,  we  can  by  the  lunar  tables  or  the  Nautical  Almanac,  which  is  a species  of  lunar 
and  solar  tables,  compute  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  moon  and  star  as  it  would 
appear  at  the  earth’s  centre  at  the  moment  the  occultation  was  observed,  provided  we  know 
the  longitude  of  the  place  where  the  observation  was  made : but  this  longitude  is  the  very 
thing  we  want ; therefore  we  cannot  proceed  by  a direct  process.  However,  we  may  know 
the  longitude  nearly  by  some  other  means ; an  eclipse  of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  for 
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example.  With  this  as  if  it  were  the  true  longitude,  we  may  calculate  the  apparent  dis- 
tance between  the  star  and  centre  of  the  moon  reduced  to  the  earth’s  centre  at  the  time  the 
occultation  was  seen.  If  the  longitude  had  been  correctly  assumed,  this  would  have  been 
exactly  the  moon’s  semidiameter ; but  it  will  differ  more  or  less,  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  error  we  have  made  in  the  assumed  longitude.  There  will,  however,  be  such  a 
determinate  connection  between  the  error  of  the  longitude  and  the  difference  between  the 
moon's  semidiameter  and  computed  distance  of  the  star  and  moon's  centre,  that  the  one  will 
be  dcducible  from  the  other  by  calculation.  In  this  way,  then,  the  error  may  be  estimated, 
and  a nearer  approximation  to  the  longitude  obtained ; and  a repetition  of  the  process  will 
give  a still  more  correct  result. 

5.  Longitude  by  the  Transit  of  the  Moon  over  the  Meridian. 

filO.  Let  T be  the  time  by  the  dock  when  the  moon  ia  observed  on  the  meridian  of  any  place,  / the  time  of 
Irarmt  of  a known  fixed  atar,  24  + s the  interval  between  two  aucccasivc  tranaita  of  the  aa me  star:  then 
2*  + m : T — t : : *30°  : difference  of  right  aacenaion  of  the  moon  and  atar  at  the  instant  the  moon  wai  on  the 
mmdLan  , to  which  adding  the  known  right  ascension  of  the  afar,  the  right  aacenaion  (A)  of  the  moon  when 
on  the  meridian  ia  determined.  Now  the  moon’s  right  aacenaion  when  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  ia 
given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  fbr  everyday  of  the  year,  from  whence  the  daily  increment  of  her  right 
asrt-tuion  may  be  determined : let,  therefore,  a be  the  tnoon’a  right  ascension  when  on  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, E the  increment  of  right  aacenaion  in  the  time  t»etween  two  successive  tranaita  over  the  same  meridian ; 
then,  considering  the  change  of  right  aacenaion  as  uniform, 

E : a — A : : 360°  : the  required  longitude. 

6.  Longitude  by  Signals. 

611.  The  most  accurate  way  of  determining  small  differences  of  longitude  is  by  signals 
made  on  tire  earth’s  surface.  A rocket  fired  from  an  elevated  spot  on  a clear  night  may  be 
seen  distinctly  with  a telescope  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles : therefore,  by 
observing  the  times  at  which  the  same  explosion  is  seen  at  two  places,  the  difference  of  lon- 
gitude of  the  places  may  be  found. 

61*2.  The  same  method  will  apply  to  places  at  any  distance,  if  they  l»e  connected  by  a chain 
of  stations  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  admit  of  a rocket  to  be  seen  from  every  two 
adjoining  stations.  The  difference  of  longitude  between  Greenwich  and  Paris  was  deter- 
mined in  1825  in  this  way.  Rockets  were  exploded  at  Wrotham,  and  seen  simultaneously 
at  Greenwich  and  Fairlight  Down  : also  at  La  Canchc  on  the  French  coast,  which  were 
seen  at  Fairl  ight  and  Ligniers ; and  at  Mont  Javoult,  which  were  observed  at  Ligniers  and 
Paris. 

6 IS.  In  the  same  way  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Geneva  and  Milan  has  been 
determined  by  signals  made  by  illumination  on  the  tops  of  intermediate  mountains. 

614.  The  intensely  brilliant  light  which  Lieutenant  Drummond , of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
has  proposed  for  light-houses,  and  which  is  produced  by  placing  a ball  of  lime,  about  the 
size  of  a pea,  in  a flame  supported  by  oxygen  gas  may  be  employed  in  determining  dif- 
ferences of  longitude.  We  believe  that,  in  favourable  weather,  this  light  exhibited  on  the 
top  of  Ben  Iximond  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  at  Edinburgh  and  in  Ireland:  indeed, 
we  know  that  it  has  actually  been  seen  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
means  of  determining  with  great  exactness  the  difference  between  the  longitude  of  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh. 

7.  Longitude  by  Triangulation* 

615.  The  trigonometrical  survey  of  Britain  has  determined  the  longitude  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal points  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  mountains  and  cities  in  the  interior,  particularly 
in  England.  At  present  the  survey  is  suspended  in  Britain,  but  is  going  on  in  Ireland. 
When  this  is  completed,  the  British  survey  will  doubtless  be  resumed,  and  the  geography 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  made  as  perfect  in  its  minute  details  as  the  southern, 
which,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Continent,  is  more  necessary  to  be  known  in  preparing 
plans  of  national  defence. 


Ciiai*.  XXI. 

REPRESENTATION  or  THE  earth. 

616.  The  most  natural  and  correct  representation  which  can  be  given  of  the  geographical 
divisions  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  that  which  is  made  on  a sphere  or  globe.  In  this  way 
the  different  countries  may  he  truly  delineated,  so  as  to  exhibit  perfectly  to  the  eye  their 
relative  position,  their  magnitude,  and  boundaries ; and  by  such  a representation  of  the 
earth,  all  the  problems  in  geography  may  be  resolved  with  elegance  and  facility. 

617.  But  although  the  surface  of  a solid  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  earth,  or  differing 
but  little  from  it,  affords  in  theory  the  most  complete  and  the  only  perfect  representation  of 
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any  considerable  tract  of  country,  yet  there  is  a limit  in  practice  to  this  precious  advantage. 
A globe  of  a moderate  siae  serves  very  well  to  give  a distinct  notion  of  the  figure,  the 
magnitude,  the  position,  and  general  features  of  the  great  continents  and  islands : but  the 
largest  globe  that  can  conveniently  be  constructed  is  insufficient  for  minute  details  ; and  then 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  more  simple,  although  less  perfect,  representations  of  Maps. 

618.  It  is  impossible  to  represent  on  a plane  a large  extent  of  the  earth’s  surface,  so  that 
the  distances  of  places  in  the  plane  map  shall  have  to  each  other  precisely  the  same  propor- 
tion as  their  distances  on  the  globe.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  geographers  have  had 
recourse  to  different  methods  of  representing  portions  of  the  globe  on  a plane. 

619.  By  one  method  the  countries  are  represented  by  the  rules  of  perspective,  as  they 
would  appear  to  an  eye  that  should  view  them  on  the  surface  of  a sphere  from  a given 
point.  The  different  positions  which  may  be  assumed  for  the  point  from  which  the  sphere 
is  viewed  give  rise  to  different  jmjections , which  all  answer  very  well  when  the  surface  to 
be  represented  is  of  small  extent,  and  the  point  of  view,  or  projecting  pointy  is  nearly  over  its 
centre.  However,  when  the  surface  is  of  great  extent,  a whole  hemisphere  for  instance, 
those  places  which  lie  near  the  border  of  the  projection  are  in  them  all  much  distorted. 

620.  According  to  another  method,  the  spherical  surface  to  be  represented  is  supposed  to 
be  a cone  whose  vertex  is  somewhere  in  the  polar  axis  produced,  and  its  curved  surface 
either  touches  the  sphere  at  the  middle  parallel  of  the  map,  or  falls  within  the  sphere  at  the 
middle  parallel,  and  without  it  at  the  extreme  parallels.  The  surface  of  the  cone  is  then 
supposed  to  be  extended  into  a plane.  This  way  of  constructing  maps  is  called  the 
method  of  development . 

621.  There  are  other  mathematical  hyjtothescs  according  to  which  maps  are  delineated,  and 
one  in  particular  by  which  marine  charts  arc  constructed.  In  this,  the  parallels  of  latitude 
and  circles  of  longitude  are  all  represented  by  straight  lines  (that  is,  a line  making  always 
the  same  angle  with  the  meridian),  and  the  course  of  a ship  sailing  always  on  the  same 
rhomb  is  also  a straight  line.  A representation  of  the  earth  in  this  way  is  commonly 
called  Mercator's  chart , although  the  invention  is  due  to  an  English  mathematician,  Edward 
Wright  Charts  of  this  construction  are  of  great  importance  in  navigation. 

I.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MAPS  BY  PROJECTION. 

622.  There  are  two  projections  of  the  sphere  by  which  portions  of  its  surface  may  be  truly 
delineated  by  the  rules  of  perspective:  the  orthographic  and  the  stereographic.  In  each, 
the  plane  on  which  the  projection  is  made  is  called  the  plane  of  projection. 

1.  orthographic  projection. 

623.  To  project  any  point  in  space  orthographieally  on  a plane,  a perpendicular  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  point  on  the  plane  and  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular ; that  is,  the  point  in 
which  it  meets  the  plane  is  the  orthographic  projection  of  the  point. 

624.  The  orthographic  projection  of  a line  of  any  kind  on  a plane  is  found  by  supposing 
perpendiculars  to  be  drawn  from  every  point  in  the  line,  and  that  line  on  the  plane  which 
passes  through  the  bottom  of  all  the  perpendiculars  is  the  orthographic  projection  of  the 
proposed  line. 

625.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  orthographic  projection  of  a straight  line  must  be  a straight 
line,  because  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  every  point  in  it  to  the  plane  of  projection  will 
all  lie  in  a plane,  and  the  common  section  of  two  planes  is  a straight  line.  It  is  also  appa- 
rent that  the  projection  of  a rectilineal  figure  will  be  a rectilineal  figure. 

626.  If  a circle  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  prqjection,  its  orthographic  projection  or  repre- 
sentation will  be  a circle : for  the  perpendiculars  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  every  point 
in  the  circle  to  the  plane  of  projection  will  all  be  on  the  curve  surface  of  a cylinder,  and 
they  may  be  considered  as  constituting  that  surface.  The  circle  and  its  projection  w-ill  be 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder ; and  since  they  are  parallel,  they  will  be  alike  and  equal. 

627.  If  the  plane  in  which  a circle  lies  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection,  its  pro- 
jection will  manifestly  be  a straight  line,  which  will  be  equal  in  length  to  the  diameter ; and 
the  projection  of  any  arc  reckoned  from  the  extremities  of  the  diameter  wnll  be  projected 
into  its  versed  sine:  also  the  complement  of  the  arc,  or  what  it  wants  of  ninety  degrees,  will 
be  projected  into  its  sine. 

628.  But  if  a circle  be  in  a plane  which  is  neither  parallel  nor  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  projection,  then  its  projection  will  neither  be  a circle  nor  a straight  line ; it  will  be  an 
oval  figure.  The  bounding  line  will  be  an  ellipse , a curve  formed  by  cutting  a cylinder  by 
a plane  oblique  to  its  axis ; and  it  is  also  one  of  the  conic  sections . 

629.  An  exact  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  orthographic  projection  of  any  line  or  figure  by 
holding  it  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  observing  its  shadow  formed  on  a plane  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the  solar  rays.  The  rays  which  pass  close  to  the  figure  are 
the  perpendiculars  to  the  plane,  and  the  shadow  is  the  projection  of  the  figure. 

630.  The  plans  and  sections  by  which  artificers  execute  different  constructions  are  no 
other  than  orthographic  projections  of  the  things  to  be  constructed ; with  these  all  workmen 
are  familiar. 
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631.  The  orthographic  projection  of  any  object,  — the  terrestrial  globe,  for  example,  — with 
all  it*  circles,  and  the  continents  and  islands  on  its  surface,  is  nearly  the  representation  or  pic- 
ture which  an  artist  would  delineate  on  a plane  surface  if  he  meant  to  represent  the  globe 
at  a great  distance  from  the  eye ; and  it  is  exactly  the  appearance  which  the  globe  would  have, 
supposing  an  eye  could  view  it  at  an  infinite  distance. 

632.  From  the  nature  of  this  projection , it  appears  that  the  orthographic  representation  of 
half  the  surface  of  the  globe  will  show  nearly  the  true  figure  and  proportions  of  countries 
about  the  middle  ; that  is,  directly  opposite  to  the  supposed  position  of  the  eye  : but,  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  map,  the  graphic  representations  of  places  will  imperfectly  exhibit 
their  true  figure  and  position.  For  this  reason  it  is  seldom  employed  in  geography,  although 
iu  use  is  frequent  in  astronomy. 

( A. ) To  project  the  Sphere  orthographically  on  the  Plane  of  the  Equator. 

633.  About  any  point , C,  as  a centre  (Jig.  45.),  with  any  radius,  C A,  describe  a circle 

B A 90  to  represent  the  equator.  Draw  two 
diameters,  A C 1 80,  B C 90,  perpendicular  to 
each  other:  these  will  be  the  projections  of 
meridians  distant  90°  from  each  other,  and  C 
will  be  the  projection  of  the  pole. 

634.  Divide  each  quadrant  into  six  equal 
parts,  and  let  A 15,  15  30  be  two  of  these ; 
draw  diameters  through  15  and  30,  and  these 
will  be  the  projections  of  meridians  15°  and 
30°  from  A C 180;  and,  in  this  way,  meri- 
dians dividing  the  equator  into  twenty-four 
equal  parts  may  be  represented.  Of  these, 
any  one,  C A,  may  be  assumed  as  the  first 
meridian. 

635.  To  project  the  parallels  of  latitude  : 
divide  A B,  one  of  the  quadrants,  into  nine 
equal  parts ; let  80,  70,  60  be  the  three  of 
these  points  of  division  adjoining  to  B : draw 
perpendiculars  from  these,  and  all  the  other 

point*  on  the  radius  A C meeting  it  in  80,  70,  60,  Ac.  About  C as  a centre  at  the  dis- 
tances C 80,  C 70,  C 60,  Ac.  describe  circles,  and  these  will  be  the  projections  of  parallels  of 
latitude  at  the  distance  of  ten  degree*. 

636.  The  polar  circles  and  trojnes  may  be  found  by  laying  off  an  arc  of  23  from  A 
towards  B,  and  from  B towards  A,  and  drawring  perpendiculars  from  the  points  thus  deter- 
mined on  C A,  circle*  described  about  C,  through  the  bottoms  of  the  perpendiculars,  will 
be  the  projections  of  the  polar  circle  and  tropic.  In  this  way,  the  projection  may  be 
completed. 

637.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  regions  within  the  polar  circle  may  be  represented  by  this  pro- 
jection so  as  to  give  a tolerable  notion  of  their  position  and  magnitude,  judging  by  the  eye  ; 
but  that  the  appearance  of  the  equatorial  regions  will  lie  altogether  distorted. 

(B.)  To  project  the  Sj>herc  orthographically  on  the  Plane  of  the  Meridian . 

638.  Describe  any  circle , N ESQ  (Jig . 46.),  to  represent  the  meridian,  and  draw'  two 

diameters,  ECQ,  NCS,  perpendicular  to 
each  other ; the  former  may  be  taken  as  the 
projection  of  the  equator,  and  then  the  latter 
will  represent  a meridian  90°  from  the 
meridian  N E S. 

639-  To  represent  other  meridians : divide 
a quadrant  S E into  six  equal  parts,  as  at  15, 
10  30,  Ac. ; from  these  points  of  division  draw 

io  perpendiculars  15  a,  30  5,  Ac.  on  E Q.  De- 
scribe ellipses  N a S,  N b S,  having  a common 
^ transverse  axis  N S,  and  the  lines  Co,  C b, 
Ac.  for  their  semiconjugate  axes;  and  these 
will  be  the  projections  of  meridians  which 
pass  through  every  fifteenth  degree  of  the 
equator.  Or,  by  dividing  E S into  nine 
equal  parts,  they  may  be  mode  to  pass 
through  every  tenth  degree. 

640.  For  the  parallels  of  latitude : divide 
the  quadrants  EN,NQ  each  into  nine  equal 
parts  at  10,  20,  SO,  Ac. ; join  the  correspond- 
ing numbers  by  straight  lines,  and  these  will  be  the  projections  of  parallels  of  latitude  at 
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distances  of  10°,  20°,  30°,  Ac.  from  the  equator.  The  tropics  and  polar  circles  are  to  be 
drawn  in  the  same  way ; the  former  at  23£°  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  and  the  latter  23^° 
from  the  poles. 

641.  In  this  projection,  the  polar  regions,  and  all  places  near  the  meridian  NE  SQ,  are 
very  much  distorted  in  appearance  to  the  eye : it  is  only  towards  the  centre  that  there  is  any 
considerable  resemblance  of  a projected  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  to  its  appearance  on 
a globe. 

2.  STEREOC.RAFH1C  PROJECTION. 

642.  In  Du;  stereograjthic  projection,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  situated  at  a point  in  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  and  the  plane  on  which  the  projection  is  to  be  made  is  the  plane  of 
that  great  circle,  which  is  every  where  90°  distant  from  the  position  of  the  eye:  hence  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  eye  can  see  only  the  inside  or  concave  surface ; however,  we  may 
suppose  the  sphere  to  be  transparent,  and  its  various  circles,  and  the  islands,  continents  Ac. 
delineated  on  its  surface  to  be  seen  through  it  If  we  now  conceive  a line  to  be  drawn  from 
the  eye  to  any  point  on  the  concave  surface,  the  point  in  which  that  line  cuts  the  plane  of 
projection  will  be  the  projection  of  the  point  on  the  spherical  surface. 

643.  To  illustrate  what  has  been  said,  let  E A C B [Jig.  47.)  be  a great  circle  of  the 

sphere,  p q r s a plane  passing  through  its  centre, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  great  circle ; 
let  C E be  a diameter  of  the  sphere  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  ; then  assuming  pqrs  as  the  plane  of  pro- 
jection, E,  one  end  of  that  diameter,  may  be  taken 
as  the  place  of  the  eye  or  projecting  point.  If, 
now,  straight  lines  E A,  E B,  E C,  ED,  Ac.  be 
drawn  to  A,  B,  C,  D,  any  points  on  the  surface  of 
the  sphere,  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  Ac.  in  which  these 
lines  meet  the  plane  p r,  will  be  the  projections  of 
the  corresponding  points  on  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  Let  A D B be  any  circle  of  the  sphere : 
conceive  a straight  line  to  be  drawn  from  E,  the 
place  of  the  eye,  to  D,  any  point  in  the  circum- 
ference. If  D,  the  end  of  this  line,  be  now  carried 

round  the  circle,  supposing  it  always  to  pass  through  the  fixed  point  E,  the  line  will  gene- 
rate the  surface  of  n cone  whose  base  is  the  circle,  and  vertex  the  place  of  the  eye ; and  the 
curve  line  adb,  which  is  the  common  section  of  the  plane  pr,  and  the  surface  of  the  cone 
will  be  the  projection  of  the  circle. 

644.  It  will  now  be  sufficiently  obvious, 

1.  That  every  circle  which  jtasscs  through  the  eye  will  be  projected  into  or  represented  by  a 
straight  line  on  the  plane  of  projection . 

2.  That  every  circle  whose  plane  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  will  be  jrrqjected  into  a 
circle. 

645.  These  two  properties  hold  true  wherever  the  eye  be  situated.  The  assumption,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  in  the  surface  of  the  sphere  gives  rise  to  geometrical  properties  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  projection,  and  which  by  their  simplicity  and  elegance  give  it  great  value. 

646.  One  geometrical  property  is  this : whatever  be  the  position  of  the  circle  ADB  (or 
base  of  the  cone)  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  the  portion  of  the  cone  between  the  pro- 
jecting point  E and  the  plane  of  projection  p r is  always  similar  to  the  whole  cone.  If  the 
plane  of  the  base  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection,  the  truth  of  this  proposition  is 
obvious ; but  writers  on  geometry  prove,  that  when  it  is  oblique,  still  the  cones  whose  bases 
are  ADB  and  adb,  and  common  vertex  E,  are  similar ; only  they  have  contrary  positions. 
From  the  similarity  of  the  whole  cone  to  the  part  cut  off,  it  follows  that, 

3.  In  the  stereographic al  projection  of  the  sphere,  the  representation  of  any  circle  that  does 
not  pass  through  the  eye  will  always  be  a circle. 

647.  There  is  another  proposition  demonstrated  by  writers  on  spherical  geometry  which  is 
of  gTeat  importance  in  this  projection  ; viz.  if  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  any  point 
on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  to  touch  it  in  that  point,  their  representation  on  the  plane  of 
projection  will  contain  an  angle  exactly  equal  to  the  angle  contained  by  the  lines  themselves. 
Since  straight  lines  touching  the  surface  of  a sphere  at  any  point  may  be  regarded  as  tan- 
gents to  any  circles  of  the  sphere  passing  through  that  point,  we  have  this  other  remarkable 
property : — 

4-  The  angle  maile  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  by  two  circles  which  cut  each  other,  and  the 
angle  made  by  circles  which  are  their  rejrresentations,  are  in  all  cases  equal. 

648.  This  projection  is  extremely  convenient  in  jnractice,  because  a circle  may  be  easily 
described  when  three  points  in  its  circumference  are  given,  or  when  two  points  and  its 
radius  ore  known  ; also,  the  property  of  lines  making  angles  at  their  intersection  on  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  equal  to  those  formed  by  their  projections,  is  of  great  value  in  the 
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representation  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  on  a plane.  Moreover,  the  contraction  of  the 
map  towards  the  extremities  of  on  hemisphere  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  orthographical  projec- 
tion ; on  all  these  accounts,  the  stcreographical  projection  deserves  a preference. 

649.  Suj*j*mng  E to  be  the  projecting  point , or  place  of  the  eye,  and  pr  the  plane  of  projec- 
tion, let  C be  the  point  of  the  sphere  opposite  to  E,  and  therefore  90°  every  where  from  the 
circle,  which  is  the  common  section  of  the  sphere  and  plane  of  projection ; it  is  evident 
that  any  arc,  A C,  of  a great  circle  passing  through  C and  E will  be  projected  into  a straight 
line  ae:  now,  this  line  is  manifestly  the  tangent  of  the  angle  AECto  the  radius  Er,  and 
the  measure  of  this  angle  is  half  the  arc  A C. 

5.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a great  circle  pass  through  the  projecting  point,  any  arc  of 
that  circle , reckoned  from  the  opjposite  point  on  the  sphere , is  projected  into  a straight  tine  passing 
through  the  centref  and  equal  to  the  tangent  of  that  arc. 

(A.)  To  jrrtyect  the  Sphere  stereograph ically  on  the  Plane  of  the  Equator. 

650.  Describe  a circle , A B D (Jig.  48. ),  to  represent  the  equator,  and  draw  any  diameter 

48  A C D,  and  a radius  C B perpendicular  to 

A D.  Supposing  now  that  the  parallels  of 
latitude  to  every  tenth  degree  are  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  map,  divide  A B,  a quadrant  of 
the  circle,  into  nine  equal  parts,  as  at  the 
points  10,  20,  30,  Ac.  and  draw  straight  lines 
from  the  points  of  division  to  D,  the  extremity 
.of  the  diameter  A C D,  meeting  the  radius 
B C in  the  points  10,  20,  30,  Ac.  Then, 
about  the  centre  C describe  circles  to  pass 
through  the  points  10,  20,  30,  Ac.,  and  these 
will  represent  the  parallels  of  10,  20,  30,  Ac. 
degrees  of  latitude.  In  this  way,  all  the 
parallels  of  latitude  may  be  found,  as  also  the 
tropic  and  polar  circle,  by  laying  off  arcs  of 
23J°  and  66$°  from  B towards  A. 

651.  Next  diiide  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  into  24  equal  parts,  and  draw  radii 
from  the  centre  to  the  points  of  division. 
These  will  represent  the  meridians  which  differ  in  longitude  by  one  hour. 


(B. ) To  project  the  Sphere  stereographically  on  the  Plane  of  a Meridian. 

652.  Describe  any  circle , N Q,  S E (Jig . 49.),  to  represent  the  meridian  on  which  the  pro- 
jection is  to  be  made ; which  should  be  so 
chosen  as  to  include  nearly  one  of  the  conti- 
nents, — the  eastern,  for  instance : this  will  be 
accomplished  if  N E S be  the  meridian  20° 
west  from  London.  Draw  the  diameter  NCS, 
which  will  represent  the  meridian  that  passes 
through  the  projecting  point,  and  therefore  is 
perpendicular  to  tlic  plane  of  projection.  Then 
N will  represent  the  north,  and  S the  south 
pole : draw  another  diameter,  ECQ,  which 
will  represent  the  equator. 

653.  Since , by  the  nature  of  the  projection , all 
the  meridians  will  be  represented  by  circles 
which  pass  through  the  poles  N,  S,  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  we  determine  the  points  in  which 
they  cut  the  equator:  we  shall  suppose  the 
meridians  to  pass  through  every  tenth  degree 
of  longitude  : the  points  where  they  cut  the 
equator  will  be  found  by  dividing  one  of  the 
quadrantnl  arcs,  N Q,  into  nine  equal  parts,  as 
at  10,  20,  30,  Ac.,  and  drawing  straight  lines  from  S to  the  points  of  division,  meeting 
C Q,  in  1,  2,  3,  Ac.  Then,  a circle  descrilted  through  the  points  N 1 S will  represent  the 
meridian  w hich  cuts  the  equator  10°  from  Q,  and  a circle  through  N 2 S will  be  the  meri- 
dian that  cuts  the  equator  20°  from  Q.  The  remaining  meridians  N 3 S,  Ac.  will  be  deter- 
mined exactly  in  the  same  way ; and  it  appears  from  the  construction,  that  the  centres  of 
the  circles  will  in  the  diameter  E Q.  and  its  prolongation,  and  their  distances  from  the 
centre  will  \*e  the  tangents  of  10°,  20°,  &c.  ; vix.  the  inclination  of  the  circles  to  the  plane 
of  the  primitive ; also,  that  their  radii  will  be  the  secants  of  the  same  inclinations. 
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654.  To  describe  the  jtarcdlels  of  latitude , divide  the  four  quadrants  each  into  nine  equal 
parts,  as  at  80,  70,  60,  dtc.,  and  draw  straight  lines  from  E,  one  end  of  the  diameter  E Q,  to 
the  points  of  division,  meeting  N S in  8,  7,  6,  &c.  Then  circles  described  through  80,  8, 
80 ; 70,  7,  70,  &c.,  will  represent  the  parallels  of  80°,  70°,  &c.  The  centres  of  all  the 
circles  will  be  in  the  line  N S,  and  distant  from  it  by  the  secants  of  the  distances  of  the 
parallels  from  the  pole : also,  the  radii  will  be  the  tangents  of  the  same  distances.  The 
polar  circles  and  tropics  being  described  by  the  same  rules  at  the  distances  23£°  and  66 
from  the  poles,  the  projection  will  be  completed. 

(C.)  To  jnyject  the  Sphere  stereo  graphic  ally  on  the  Plane  of  the  Horixim  for  a gtven 

Latitude. 

655.  In  this  projection,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  nadir  of  the  place  for  which  the 
projection  is  made. 

On  C (fig.  50.)  and  C (Jig.  51.)  as  centres  with  any  radius,  describe  circles  W N E S, 
W'N'E'S,  of  which  Jig.  50.  is  to  be  the  primitive  or  horizon;  the  other,  Jig.  51.,  is  to 


serve  for  determining  the  position  of  the  circles  to  be  described  on  Jig.  50.  Draw  the 
diameters  NS,  WE,  N'S',  W'E'  in  both  circles  perpendicular  to  one  another ; then  N S 
in  Jig.  50.  will  be  the  projection  of  the  meridian,  and  W E the  projection  of  the  circle 
passing  through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon  and  the  zenith,  — that  is,  the  prime 
vertical ; N will  be  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  S the  south,  and  E and  W the  east  and 
west  points. 

Make  the  arc  N' P',  or  the  angle  N'  C P‘,  Jig.  51.,  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place; 
join  W'P'  cutting  C N'  in  P;  make  C P in  fig.  50.  equal  to  C P in  Jig.  51.,  and  P ,Jig.  50., 
will  be  the  projection  of  the  north  pole.  Draw  the  diameter  E Q, .Jig.  51.,  perpendicular 
to  P'Cp';  join  W'Q  meeting  C S'  in  Q\  Take  C Q,  fig.  50.,  equal  to  C Q',  fg.  51.  ; 
describe  a circle  through  the  points  W,  Q,  E,  and  the  arc  W Q E will  represent  the  equator. 
Next,  to  project  the  parallels  of  latitude,  — for  example,  those  which  are  40°  and  20°  from  the 
pole,  — from  P ',Jig.  51 .,  take  lv  40  and  P'  40,  each  arcs  of  40°  on  opposite  rides  of  P' ; also, 
P 20,  P'  20,  arcs  of  20°.  Join  W'  40,  W'  40,  meeting  C N'  in  to  and  n ; also  W'  20,  W#  20, 
meeting  C N'  in  r and  s.  In  N C S, Jig.  50.,  take  C to,  C n,  C r,  C s,  equal  to  C m,  C n,  C r, 
C s,Jig.  51.;  describe  circles  on  m n,  rs  as  diameters,  and  these  will  be  projections  of  parallels 
of  latitude  at  the  distances  of  40°  and  20°  from  the  pole.  In  this  way  may  all  the  parallels, 
also  the  tropics  and  polar  circle,  be  projected. 

656.  To  project  the  meridians : in  Jig.  51.  draw  S'  B perpendicular  to  N S',  meeting  P'  pf 
produced  in  B ; take  C A,  Jig.  50.,  equal  to  S'  B,  fig.  51.,  and  through  A draw  a perpen- 
dicular to  C A.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  meridians  are  to  make  with  each  other  angles  of 
15°:  at  P,  in  the  line  P A,  draw  P 15  and  P 15  on  each  side  of  P A,  making  angles  with 
it  of  15° ; and,  in  like  manner,  P30,  P 30,  making  angles  of  30%  and  so  on  to  angles  of 
75°.  On  A,  as  a centre,  describe  a circle  to  pass  through  P;  this  w-ill  pass  through  W and 
E,  and  will  be  the  projection  of  the  six  o'clock  hour  circle  in  the  heavens,  or  that  meridian 
on  the  globe  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  of  the  place  for  which  the  projection  is 
made.  On  the  points  15,  15  describe  arcs  a Pa',  a P a'  to  pass  through  P,  and  meet  the 
projection  of  the  horizon  in  a,  a' ; a,  a' ; and  in  like  manner  on  30.  30  as  centres  describe  the 
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arcs  bVb*bVl/t  &c.  all  passing  through  P:  these  will  be  the  projections  of  meridians  on 
the  terrestrial  sphere,  or  of  hour  circles  on  the  celestial  sphere.  In  tills  way,  the  projection 
may  be  completed. 


3.  GLOBULAR  PROJECTION. 


657.  In  the  orthographic  projection*  equal  portions  of  the  earth’s  spherical  surface  are 
represented  by  unequal  plane  surfaces;  and  the  deviation  from  equality  in  the  surface  to  be 
represented,  and  its  plane  representation,  increases  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of 
the  projection. 

658.  The  same  is  true  of  the  stenographic  projection*  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  dis- 
tortion in  the  representation  of  the  figure  of  any  portion  of  the  spherical  surfaces  proceeds 
in  a contrary  direction  : in  the  former  case,  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  are  gra- 
dually contracted  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  ; but  in  the  latter,  they  arc  enlarged. 

659.  In  the  siereographic  projection*  the  projecting  point,  or  point  of  view,  is  the  pole  of 
the  circle  on  which  the  projection  is  made ; and  in  the  orthographic,  it  may  be  supposed  in 
the  axis,  and  at  a very  great,  or  rather  indefinitely  great,  distance.  It  is  this  change  of  posi- 
tion of  the  point  of  view  that  produces  the  change  in  the  direction  in  which  the  degrees  of 
latitude  or  longitude  ore  contracted.  Hence  it  may  be  supposed,  that,  by  taking  a point  of 
view  at  some  finite  distance  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  a perspective  representation 
will  be  obtained,  in  which  the  degrees  in  the  representation  will  be  nearly  equal,  and  the 
deviation  from  equality  in  the  representation  of  equal  portions  of  the  spherical  surface  in 


some  measure  corrected. 

52  660.  Let  A D B (Jig. 52.)  be  a section  of  the 

E sphere  by  a plane  passing  through  E,  the  point 

of  view,  and  C the  centre ; draw  the  diameter 
F D to  pass  through  E,  and  draw  A C B per- 
pendicular to  D F.  Since  the  whole  quadrant 
A F is  to  be  projected  into  the  radius  A C, 
if  it  be  possible  to  make  the  representations  of 
equal  portions  of  it  nearly  enual,  its  halves 
A K and  K F may  be  assumed  as  represented 
by  A H and  H C,  halves  of  the  radius : there- 
fore, a line  drawn  from  K to  E must  bisect 
the  radius  in  H.  This  determines  D E,  the 
distance  of  the  projecting  point*  to  be  equal  to 
K G,  a jtcrpendicular  from  the  middle  of  the 
quadrant. 

n 661.  To  prove  this  geometrical  proposition , draw  A F 
" and  K C intersecting  in  I,  and  join  H L Then  A l = IF 
and  A 1 : 1 F : : A H : H C : therefore  HI  li  parallel  to 
C F : hence,  KI:IC::KH:HE::GC:CE. 

Now,  K I = V G and  I C = 0 C : therefore  FO  : G C : : 
GC  :CE:  hence  FO  CEz  OC*sKG»=FG  OD: 
therefore  CE  = GD.  and,  taking  awaj  the  line  C D 
common  to  both,  1)  E is  equal  to  C G or  to  K Q, 

662.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  distance 
D E is  the  sine  of  45° ; and  therefore  nearly 
71  of  such  ports  as  the  radius  CA  contains 
100.  This  projection  was  first  suggested  by 
M.  Delahire,  and  is  now  commonly  called 
the  Globular  Projection.  If  wc  suppose  the  quadrant  A F divided  into  ten  equal  parts 
then  the  projections  of  the  arcs  of  9°,  reckoning  from  F to  A,  will  be  os  in  this  table,  in 
which  the  radius  C A is  supposed  to  be  10. 


Arc. 

Representation. 

Arc. 

i 

Representation. 

Or...  9° 

•991 

45°. ..  54° 

1017 

9 ...  IS 

•994 

54  ...  63 

1020 

18  ...  97 

•999 

63  ...  79 

1015 

97  ...  36 

1 *004 

72  ...  81 

•997 

36  ...  45 

1 -013 

81  ...  90 

•950 

From  this  table  it  appears,  tliat  the  approximation  to  equality  in  the  projection  of  equal 
arcs  of  a circle  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection  is  considerable. 

663.  According  to  principle t of  perqtective , in  this  projection  the  circles  of  the  sphere 
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will  be  represented  by  ellipses ; and  they  have  been  so  delineated  in  two  hemispheres,  pro- 
jected, drawn,  and  beautifully  engraved  by  Mr.  Joseph  LowTy,  of  London.  He  has  placed 
London  at  the  centre  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  instead  of  *707,  Delahire’s  distance 
of  the  projecting  point,  he  has  made  it  *68  of  the  radius. 

664.  In  general,  houwer,  the  projection  is  made  on  a meridian , and  the  circles  of  the 
Sphere  arc  represented  by  circles,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  distance  of  a point  of  view. 
Also,  the  degrees  of  longitude  on  the  equator,  and  of  latitude  on  a meridian,  are  made  all 
equal.  With  these  simplifications,  the  meridians  and  parallels  on  a hemisphere  of  the  earth's 
surface  may  be  represented  by  the  following  construction  : — 

665.  Let  us  suppose  the  parallels  of  latitude  to  be  traced  through  every  tenth  degree,  and 
that  the  meridians  are  to  be  an  hour  from  each  other. 

Describe  a circle,  ENQS  (Jig . 53.),  for 
the  representation  of  the  meridian1.  Draw 
the  diameters  EQNS  perpendicular  to  each 
other ; one,  E Q,  to  represent  the  equator,  and 
the  other,  N S,  the  meridian,  which  is  90° 
from  that  on  which  the  projection  is  made ; 
N being  the  north,  and  S the  south  pole. 

Divide  the  quadrants  E N,  Q N,  and  the 
radius  C N,  each  into  nine  equal  parts ; let 
N 80,  80,  70,  Ac.  be  the  equal  divisions  of 
the  quadrants,  and  N c,  cd,  Ac.  the  equal  divi- 
sions of  the  radius : describe  a circle  through 
the  three  points  80,  c,  80,  and  it  will  be  the  re- 
presentation of  the  parallel  of  80°  of  latitude ; in 
like  manner  a circle  described  through  the  points 
70,  d,  70  will  represent  the  parallel  of  70° ; the 
remaining  parallels,  the  tropics  and  polar  cir- 
cles, on  both  sides  of  E Q,  the  equator,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  manper. 

666.  Next  for  the  meridians : divide  tlie  radii 
C E,  C Q each  into  six  equal  parts  at  the  points 
a,  b,  Ac.  ; describe  circles  through  the  points  N a S,  N b S,  Ac.  and  these  will  be  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  meridians,  any  one  of  wliich,  in  laying  down  the  positions  of  places  by 
their  latitude  and  longitude,  may  be  assumed  as  the  first  meridian. 

II.  CONSTRUCTION  Or  MAM  BT  DRV  ELOPEMENT. 

667.  The  three  methods  of  projection  which  have  been  explained  are  usually  employed  in 
the  representation  of  a hemisphere,  but  are  seldom  used  in  delineating  the  geographical 
features  of  a single  country.  For  these,  the  method  of  developement  is  commonly  employed. 

668.  A jwifcct  geographical  rejn-esentation  of  a country  should  represent  all  its  parts  in  just 
proportion,  and  should  exhibit  its  true  figure.  This  is  exactly  done  on  the  sphere;  but  it 
can  only  be  nearly  accomplished  on  a plane  surface. 

669.  The  purposes  of  civil  government  require  maps  that  give  the  true  figure  and  dimen- 
sions of  territory.  Military  afiiiirs  require  such  as  give  correct  distances ; and  navigation 
demands  the  exact  bearing  of  one  place  from  another.  Ordinary  maps  fulfil  approximately 
the  two  first  purposes.  The  last  is  completely  satisfied  by  a map  of  a peculiar  construction, 
called  Mercator’s  chart ; but  this  is  not  immediately  applicable  to  the  other  purposes. 

670.  It  is  a known  jnroperty  of  a cone  that  its  curve  surface  can  be  expanded  into  a plane : 
hence  any  figure  delineated  on  it  can  always  be  exhibited  exactly  in  all  its  dimensions  on  a 
plane  surface.  Now,  a part  of  the  surface  of  a sphere  contained  between  two  parallels  of 
latitude,  not  very  remote,  will  not  differ  much  from  the  surface  of  a frustum  of  a cone  that 
touches  the  sphere  in  the  parallel  midway  between  them ; and  this  will  also  be  true  if  it 
-pass  along  the  chord,  or  it  pass  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  sphere,  cutting  it  be- 
tween the  middle  and  extreme  parallels : in  each  case,  the  length  of  the  slant  side  of  the 
frustum  must  be  supposed  equal  to  the  length  of  the  meridian  between  the  extreme  parallels. 
On  this  principle,  different  constructions  have  been  given  for  representing  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  on  a plane. 

1 . Conical  Developement . 

671.  Let  PA  Q (^/lg.54.)  be  a section  of  the  meridian , P Q.  the  axis,  C the  centre,  E C the 
radius  of  the  equator,  B D any  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  A the  middle  point  between  B 
and  D : draw  the  tangent  A O,  meeting  the  axis  in  O.  Suppose  now  the  plane  figure 
O A E to  revolve  about  the  axis  P Q, ; the  semicircle  PAQ  will  generate  a sphere,  and 
the  tangent  O A will  generate  the  surface  of  a cone  which  touches  the  sphere  in  A.  The 
points  B,  A,  D will  generate  the  parallels  of  latitude  B6,  AHa,  Dd,  of  which  the  middle 
parallel  AHa  will  be  a section  of  the  cone  perpendicular  to  its  axis. 
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672.  Take  H ant/  point  in  the  parallel  A Ha;  draw  F H to  its  centre,  and  join  H O. 

Conceive  now  the  cone  to  be  ex- 

c y 


o 


paneled  into  a plane,  and  that 
the  surface  O A H becomes,  by 
developement,  O'  A'  11'.  The 
expansion  of  A H,  the  arc  of  the 
parallel  of  latitude  on  the  sphere, 
whose  radius  is  F H,  the  cosine 
of  the  latitude,  will  now  become 
A ' H',  an  arc  of  a circle  w hose 
radius  is  A/G/=A  O,  the  co- 
tangent of  the  latitude  of  the 
parallel. 

673.  In  O'  A' take  A'  B and 
A ' D',  each  equal  to  A B or 
A D,  and  with  the  radii  O'  B', 
O'  D'  describe  arcs  B'm,  D'  n. 
The  plane  figure  B'wnD'  may 
now  be  taken  as  nearly  equal  to 
the  spherical  surface  bounded  by 
meridians  passing  through  A and 
H,  and  the  portions  of  the  paral- 
lels B b,  A a intercepted  between 
them  : and  any  tract  of  country 
delineated  on  the  sphere  may  be 
nearly  shown  by  a delineation  on  the  plane;  the  approximation  being  the  more  accurate  as 
the  breadth  of  the  spherical  zone  is  less. 

674.  Let  the  middle  latitude  E A and  the  angle  A F II,  or  breadth  in  longitude  of  the 
spherical  surface,  be  supposed  given,  to  determine  the  radius  O' A'  and  the  angle  O'A'IP. 
Because  the  middle  latitude  is  know  n,  its  cotangent  O H is  given  in  parts  of  the  radius  by 
the  trigonometrical  tables,  or  it  may  be  expressed  in  minutes  of  latitude,  by  considering  that 
half  the  circumference  (to  radius  *»1)  is  3*1416  ; therefore,  the  radius  in  minutes  will  be 
expressed  by 

60  x 180 

“■PmIc  - 3437’7' 


Hence  O'A',  ihe  radius  of  the  middle  parallel  in  the  deTelopcment,  will  be  expressed  in 
minute,  of  latitude  by 

3437-7'  x cot.  middle  lat. 

675.  AVrf,  to  find  the  angle  A'  O'  II'.  The  arc  A H on  the  sphere  and  the  arc  A'  H’ 
on  the  plane  being  equal ; by  Ihe  principles  of  geometry,  the  angle  A F H will  be  to  the 
angle  A'  O'  H'  as  A O'  to  A F : now,  A'0'=  A O is  the  cotangent  of  the  middle  latitude, 
and  A F i.  its  cosine,  and  the  cotangent  is  to  the  cosine  as  radius  to  the  sine;  therefore, 
putting  I,  to  denote  the  degrees  of  longitude  U-tween  two  meridians  oil  the  sphere,  the 
angle  A'  O'  H',  contained  by  the  straight  lines  which  represent  them  in  the  developement, 
will  be  in  degrees 

L x Sine  middle  lat. 

The  angle  O',  and  the  lines  O'  A',  A'  B',  A'  IF,  in  the  developement,  arc  now  known  j 
it  remains  only  to  divide  B'  IF,  the  representation  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  B'm,  IF  n, 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  into  equal  parts  to  form  scales  of  latitude  and  longitude:  then, 
circles  described  about  O as  a centre,  through  the  proper  divisions  of  B'  D',  will  form  the 
parallels  of  latitude  ; ami  straight  lines  draw  n joining  corresponding  degrees  on  the  extreme 
parallels  B'  at,  IF  n,  will  represent  the  meridians  on  tile  map  j which  is  now  ready  for  the 
delineation  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  tract  it  is  to  represent.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  common  maps  are  constructed. 

676.  Example.  I-»t  it  he  required  to  construct  a map  to  comprehend  the  British  islands, 
which  extend  from  50°  to  about  61°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  2 east  to  9”  west,  about  1S° 
of  longitude.  The  middle  latitude  is  55°  30,  of  which  the  cotangent  in  the  tallies  is  '68728 
and  sine  **  -824  1 3.  From  these  data.  O'  A',  the  radius  of  the  middle  parallel,  is 
3457-7  X -68728  = 236 2" '7 : the  length  of  the  arc  B D is  1 1°-660  ; therefore,  A'  11=  A'D', 
its  half,  it  330,  and  hence 

O B = 2362-7  + 330  = 2692'-7 
O A =*2362-7  — 330  * 2032' -7. 


677.  The  number  af  degree,  of  longitude  (L)  in  this  case  is  13°;  therefore  (art.  675.) 
angle  A' O'  H'=  13°  x -824 1 3 = 10°  42'. 

Knowing  now  the  radii  O’  B',  O'  IF,  and  the  angle  O',  we  can  find  the  arcs  B'm,  1F  is; 
or  we  can  find  their  chords. 
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Thus  we  have, 

chord  of  arc  B'n  = 2 0B  Sin.  JO' = 37 5' *6. 
chord  of  arc  D'n  = 2 O D Sin.  lO/=*502',l. 

We  have  now  obtained  the  chords  of  13°  of  longitude  on  the  extreme  parallels,  and  the 
meridians  which  form  their  extremities  in  minutes  of  a degree  of  the  meridian ; also  the 
radii  of  the  parallels  of  latitude : with  these,  the  intelligent  student  of  geography  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  constructing  a map  of  Britain. 

2.  Murdoch's  Conical  Dcvelopement. 

678.  There  have  been  mrious  modifications  of  the  conical  dcidopemevt : of  these,  one  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Murdoch,  in  the  Lond.  Phil.  Trans.  1758.  Let  M denote  the 
arc  of  the  meridian  which  is  to  be  represented  in  a map  : he  proposed  to  make  O'  A',  the 
radius  of  the  middle  parallel,  equal  to 

chord  of  arc  M 

lui * Cot.  mid.  lat. 

arc  M 

the  cotangent  being  supposed  expressed  by  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  The  remainder  of  the 
construction  is  the  same  as  the  ordinary  conical  projection. 

679.  By  Murdoch's  method , the  surface  of  the  dcvelopement  is  exactly  equal  to  the  sphe- 
rical surface  which  it  represents,  and  the  cone  passes  through  points  of  the  meridian  between 
the  middle  latitudes  and  the  extremities  of  the  projected  arc,  its  side  being  parallel  to  the 
tangent  at  the  middle  latitude. 


3.  De  Lisle* s Conical  Dcvelopement . 

680.  The  astronomer  De  Lisle  employed  the  conical  projection  in  constructing  a general 
chart  of  the  Russian  empire,  which  extended  from  40°  to  70°  of  north  latitude.  He,  how- 
ever, supposed  the  cone  to  enter  the  sphere  so  as  to  cut  it  in  two  parallels  midway  between 
the  mean  and  extreme  parallels : these,  in  the  dcvelopement,  had  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
corresponding  circles  of  the  sphere,  and  its  whole  extent  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the 
tract  it  was  meant  to  represent ; because  the  excess  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  chart  was 
compensated,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  opposite  error  in  the  middle. 

4.  Euler  s Method. 

681.  Euler  was  also  occujricd  with  this  jtrojection  : but  he  substituted  for  the  determination 
of  parallels  which  should  be  common  with  the  sphere,  that  of  the  point  of  concourse  of 
straight  lines  which  represent  the  meridians,  and  of  the  angle  which  they  moke  when  they 

contain  one  degree  of  longitude.  His  calculations  rest  on  the  following  conditions : 

I.  That  the  errors  are  equal  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  map.  2.  That 
they  are  also  equal  to  the  greatest  of  those  towards  its  middle.  Hence  he  concluded  that 
the  point  of  concourse  of  the  meridians  should  be  situated  beyond  the  pole  by  a quantity 
equal  to  5°  of  latitude,  and  that  the  angle  of  two  consecutive  meridians  should  be  48°  44'. 

5.  Flamsteeds  Projection. 

682.  The  English  astronomer  Flamsteed,  in  constructing  his  celestial  atlas,  developed  all 
the  parallels  of  latitude  on  the  sphere  into  straight  lines,  and  also  one  of  the  meridians ; viz. 
that  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  chart : then  the  parallels,  which  ore  all  perpen- 
dicular to  that  meridian,  are  exactly  of  the  same  length  as  on  the  globe,  and  consequently 
the  degrees  of  longitude  on  the  parallels  will  be  shown  in  their  just  proportion,  that  is,  as 
the  cosines  of  the  latitude.  If,  now,  the  parallels  on  the  map  be  divided  into  equal  parts, 
just  as  the  parallels  on  the  globe  are,  by  the  meridians,  curve  lines  traced  through  corre- 
sponding points  of  division  will  represent  the  meridians. 

683.  The  atfoining  figure  {Jig.  55.)  exhibits  a sketch  of  a 
map  of  this  construction. 

684.  According  to  Flamsteeds  method,  any  distance  on  the 
map  in  the  direction  of  the  parallels  is  every  where  equal  to 
the  corresponding  distance  on  the  globe ; but  the  configuration 
of  places  near  the  extremities  is  considerably  distorted  by  the 
obliquity  of  the  meridians  to  the  parallels,  so  that  the  spheri- 
cal quadrilaterals,  the  sides  of  which  cross  at  right  angles,  are 
in  the  map  represented  by  mixtilineai  trapeziums,  of  which  the 

angles  are  very  unequal.  Flamsteed  employed  this  projection  in  representing  the  positions 
of  the  stars ; but  it  is^  also  employed  in  geography,  particularly  in  delineating  countries 
which  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  equator:  Africa,  for  instance. 
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6.  Modification  of  Flamsteed's  Fnjection. 

685.  There  is  a modification  of  Flamsteed's  perfection  (Jig.  56. ),  which  has  been  extensively 

employed,  and  which  deserves  particular  attention,  be- 
cause it  corrects,  in  part,  the  defect  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  meridians.  This  substitutes  arcs  of  concentric  cir- 
cles for  the  straight  line,  which  ho  proposed  to  repre- 
sent the  parallels  of  latitude.  The  common  centre  of 
the  circles  is  in  a straight  line  drawn  through  the  middle 
of  the  map  as  an  axis,  and  which  represents  a meridian  ; 
and  its  position  in  the  axis  ought  to  be  such,  that  the 
obliquity  of  the  angles  made  at  the  intersection  of  the 
curves  which  represent  the  meridians,  and  the  circles 
which  represent  the  parallels,  should  be  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. 

686.  The  position  of  the  centre  is  so  assumed,  that  the 
radius  of  the  middle  parallel  of  latitude  is  equal  to  its 
cotangent ; and  in  this  the  modified  projection  of  Flam- 
steed agrees  with  the  ordinary  conical  projection. 

687.  To  exempt Jy  this  construction,  let  it  be  proposed 
to  describe  the  parallels  and  meridians  for  a map  of  Europe,  which  shall  extend  from 
53°  north  latitude  to  70 

688.  I.ct  us,  as  in  5 674,  assume  a minute  of  a degree  of  latitude  for  the  unit  of  the 
scale  from  which  the  measure*  of  the  lines  are  to  be  taken.  Therefore,  as  before,  the 
radius  of  the  sphere,  of  which  a portion  of  the  spherical  surface  is  to  be  represented,  will  be 

3437-7  minutes.  . 

689.  Let  O A C B (Jig.  56.)  be  assumed  as  the  axis  or  middle  meridian  of  the  map;  and 
let  AD,  BE  lie  the  halves  of  the  part  of  the  extreme  parallels  of  latitude  to  Ire  repre- 
sented, and  C the  point  in  which  the  middle  parallel  (52°  30')  cuts  the  axis ; also,  let  O 
Ik-  the  centre  of  the  circles,  arcs  of  which  are  to  represent  the  parallels. 

690.  Hu  the  nature  of  the  projection,  O C must  be  taken  equal  tothc  cotangent  of  52°  30' ; 
this  to  radius  = 1,  is  -76733,  and  to  a radius  expressed  by  minutes,  we  have 

O C = -76733  x 3437-7  = 2637'-8. 

691.  Haring  found  O C,  the  radius  of  the  miditle  jsarallel,  the  radius  of  any  other  parallel 
mav  lie  found  by  adding  or  subtracting  its  distance  in  minutes  of  the  meridian  from  the  middle 
parallel.  Thus  we  find  the  radii  of  parallels  differing  by  5°,  as  in  the  following  table : — 


56  o 


Parallel. 

Radius. 

Parallel. 

Radius. 

35° 

9687*8 

553 

2*187*8 

40 

3987*8 

60 

2187*8 

45 

3087-8 

65 

1887*8 

50 

2787*8 

70 

1587*8 

692.  i\Vrt,  wc  must  find  the  points  in  which  some  one  meridian  cuts  all  the  parallels. 
We  shall  suppose  it  to  be  30°  of  longitude  from  O C,  the  axis  of  the  map. 

693.  From  the  stature  if  the  developement,  the  arc  of  longitude  on  any  parallel  in  the 
map  is  equal  to  the  arc  of  the  parallel  on  the  sphere  which  it  represents.  This  has  to  an 
arc  of  the  same  number  of  degrees  of  the  meridian  the  proportion  of  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude  of  the  parallel  to  the  radius.  Therefore,  an  arc  of  30°  = IStXf  on  a parallel 
whose  latitude  is  L trill  be  in  minutes, 

1 800  x cosine  L. 

694.  Bh  this  formula,  the  lengths  of  the  arcs  may  lx;  easily  computed  by  a table  of 
logarithmic  sines : but,  for  a practical  construction,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  have  the 
chords  of  the  arcs.  Now,  in  arcs  not  exceeding  30  , the  arc  diminished  by  a fraction  whose 
numerator  is  the  cube  of  the  arc,  and  denominator  24  times  the  square  of  the  radius,  is  very 
near  cnual  to  the  chord ; that  is,  a being  put  for  any  arc,  and  r ita  radius, 

0J 

chord  a”°— nearly. 


695.  From  this  formula,  the  chords  may  easily  be  deduced  from  the  arcs. 

696.  As  an  example,  let  the  arc  of  30°  of  longitude,  and  its  chord  on  the  parallel  35°,  lie 
required.  For  facility  of  calculation,  we  shall  use  logarithms. 
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Calculation  of  Arc. 

Calculation  of  Log.  of  24 

30°-180<y 
Cosine  35°  - 

Logarithm*. 

- 3*25527 

- 9*91336 

Radius  of  arc  687*8 

Logarithm*. 
- 3*56677 

2 

Arc  o = 1474' -5 

- 3*16863 

3 

Log.  of  square  of  radius 
24 

- 7*13354 

- 1*38021 

From  log.  of  cube  of  arc 
Subtract  Log.  24  r* 

- 9*50589 

- 8*51375 

Logarithms  24  r* 

- 8-51375 

Differ,  of  arc  and  chord  9/,8 

- 0*99214 

Thus,  by  an  easy  logarithmic  calculation,  we  have  found  the  arc  to  be  1474'*5,  and  its 
excess  above  the  chord  to  be  9'*H.  Therefore,  the  chord  is  1 464' *6  of  the  meridian.  By 
a like  process,  we  have  found  the  arcs  of  30°  of  longitude,  and  their  chords  on  the  parallels 
to  every  fifth  degree,  as  in  this  table. 


Par.  of  Lat. 

35 

1474*5 

1464*7 

40 

1378*9 

1369*4 

45 

1272*8 

1263-8 

50 

1157*0 

1143*7 

55 

1032*4 

1025*0 

60 

900*0 

893*6 

65 

760-7 

755-5 

70 

615-6 

611*8 

697.  Having  now  found  the  chord  of  30°  of  longitude  on  the  parallel  of  35°  to  be  1464'*7 
of  the  meridian,  we  must,  with  compasses,  place  that  distance  taken  from  a scale  of  minutes 
from  B to  E,  and  to  e ; and  die  points  E,  e will  be  in  the  representations  of  meridians  30° 
of  longitude  from  the  axis  on  each  side.  In  die  some  way,  the  intersections  of  dieso  meri- 
dians with  die  odier  parallels  are  found.  Curve  lines  ED,cJ  must  now  be  traced  through 
all  the  intersections  and  these  will  be  die  meridians  in  the  map. 

698.  The  intersections  of  the  intermediate  merulians  with  the  parallels  may  be  found  by 
dividing  each  parallel  into  thirty  equal  parts,  from  die  axis  both  ways  ; and  os  many  meri- 
dian lines  may  be  exhibited  as  may  be  thought  necessary.  In  the  figure  here  given  they 
are  traced  to  every  tenth  degree. 

699.  If  the  map  is  to  extend  further  than  30°  on  each  side  of  its  middle  meridian,  die 
divisions  of  die  parallels  may  be  repeated  on  each,  and  meridians  drawn. 

700.  This  construction  of  a map  is  memorable,  because  it  was  adopted  by  the  general  dej»6t 
of  war  of  France,  about  the  year  1803,  as  die  groundwork  of  a system  of  geographical 
charts  which  should  exhibit  the  French  original  territory,  as  well  as  the  additions  which 
had  been  made,  and  were  expected  to  be  made,  by  conquest  or  negotiation. 

Developement  of  the  Curve  Surface  of  a Cylinder • 

701.  The  mariner,  in  navigating  a ship  between  remote  points  on  the  globe , directs  his 
course  by  the  compass ; steering  as  nearly  as  possible  always  in  the  same  direction,  supposing 
there  are  no  obstacles  to  prevent  him.  If  the  place  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  that  of  hia 
destination,  be  due  north  and  soudi  from  each  other,  the  ship’s  path  will  evidently  be  a great 
circle,  viz.  the  meridian  passing  through  diem.  If,  again,  they  have  the  same  latitude,  he  must 
sail  on  a parallel  of  latitude  ; that  is,  his  course  must  be  due  east  or  west.  But  if  the  places 
differ  both  in  latitude  and  longitude,  then  it  becomes  a question,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
line  on  the  globe  along  which  a ship  must  sail,  with  her  head  always  in  the  same  direction, 
as  indicated  by  the  compass,  so  as  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other? 

702.  The  line  in  question,  which  is  called  a rhumb  line  or  loxodromic  line , has  manifestly 
this  property,  — it  cuts  all  the  meridians  on  the  globe  at  the  same  angle . By  this  property,  a 
ship  sailing  along  it  will  move  always  in  the  same  direction,  as  shown  by  a compass  : but 
it  will  not  be  a great  circle ; for  the  equator  is  the  only  great  circle  Uiat  cuts  all  die  meri- 
dians at  the  same  angle ; and  hence  it  appears  that  the  line  on  the  globe  by  which  a ship 
passes  from  one  place  to  another  is  never  the  shortest  possible,  except  when  they  are  on  the 
same  meridian,  or  on  die  equator. 
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703.  Supposing  a navigator  had  a perfect  delineation  of  the  earth  on  a sphere , it  is  by  no 
means  evident  bow  be  should  find  the  course  he  ought  to  steer  to  reach  a remote  port.  By 
due  consideration,  however,  he  would  sec  that  the  path  must  be  a spiral.  It  would  also  be 
represented  by  a spiral  curve  on  a map,  formed  by  the  developement  of  a cone ; but  navi- 
gators  required  charts  before  the  theory  of  such  curves  was  understood ; therefore  at  that 
period  his  art  must  have  been  imperfect. 

704.  The  wants  of  the  navigator,  accordingly,  gave  rise  to  the  construction  of  a chart,  in 
which  the  meridians  and  parallels  were  straight  lines ; and  in  this  the  developement  of  the 
curve  surface  of  a cylinder  was  employed.  Let  us  conceive  that  a rone  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face, of  no  great  extent  in  latitude,  is  inscribed  in  or  circumscribed  about  a right  cylinder, 
whose  axis  coincides  with  that  of  the  glotie : the  planes  of  the  meridians  will  cut  the  curve 
surface  of  the  cylinder  in  straight  lines,  parallel  to  the  axis  ; and  the  planes  of  the  parallels 
will  cut  it  in  sections  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  which  will  be  circles  equal  to  the  base  of  the 
cylinder.  But  in  supposing  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  developed  into  a plane,  these  circles 
will  become  straight  lines,  perpendicular  to  the  meridians.  This  developement  has  received 
the  name  of  the  plane  chart : its  invention  is  attributed  to  Henry,  son  of  John  king  of 
Portugal.  This  kind  of  chart  has  nothing  but  its  simplicity  to  recommend  it;  for  the 
degrees  of  longitude  have,  indeed,  their  just  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  latitude  in  the 
parallel  common  to  the  cylinder  and  sphere,  but  in  no  other  parallel. 

705.  In  the  developement  of  a cylinder  circumscribing  the  whole  sjihere,  the  area  of  any  zone 
in  the  sphere  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  its  representation  in  the  chart ; and  indeed  the  same 
equality  may  be  observed  in  all  cases,  by  a proper  assumption  of  a parallel  of  latitude  as 
the  base  of  the  cylinder.  The  developement,  however,  has  this  great  fault,  — the  degrees 
of  longitude  always  err  in  excess  towards  the  north  and  in  defect  towards  the  south  of  the 
mean  parallel,  which  is  assumed  as  the  base  of  the  cylinder. 

706.  There  is  a construction,  described  in  books  of  navigation  under  the  name  of  a plane 
chart , the  principle  of  which  is  somewhat  different  from  that  just  described.  In  the  sea- 
man's plane  chart  the  meridians  are  parallel  straight  lines,  and  so  also  are  the  parallels  of 
latitude ; and  both  are  so  laid  down  that  a degree  of  latitude  and  a degree  of  longitude  are 
equal  in  all  latitudes.  A chart  of  this  kind,  extending  from  30°  to  71°  of  north  latitude,  is 
given  in  Robertsons  Navigation.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  incompetent  such  a 
representation  must  be  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  or  geography. 

Mercator's  Chart . 

707.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  the  old  plane  charts  to  the  wants  of  geography  and  navigation 
induced  ingenious  men  to  consider  whether  a chart  might  not  be  so  constructed  as  to  repre- 
sent the  meridians  and  parallels  by  straight  lines,  and  at  the  same  time  readily  show  the  true 
bearings  of  places  from  one  another.  The  first  that  gave  a true  solution  — at  least  an 
approximate  one  — of  this  important  problem  was  Gerard  Mercator,  who  was  bom  at 
Kuremond,  in  Upper  Guelderland,  in  the  year  1512,  and  published  a chart  in  1556,  wherein 
the  rhumbs,  which  on  the  globe  are  spirals,  were  represented  by  straight  lines,  as  in  the 
plane  chart ; and  so  also  were  the  meridians  and  parallels.  It  is  not  known  by  what  prin- 
ciple Mercator  constructed  his  chart ; it  has  been  supposed  that  he  observed  on  a globe 
furnished  with  rhumbs  what  meridians  the  rhumbs  passed  in  each  degree  of  latitude : it  is 
certain  he  did  not  know  the  true  principles  of  the  construction ; for  these  were  first  found 
by  Edward  Wright,  of  Caius  College,  in  Cambridge,  who  communicated  his  invention  to 
his  friend  Thomas  Blundeville,  with  a short  table,  showing  the  correct  distances  of  the 
parallels  of  latitude  from  the  equator,  which  was  published  in  1594  by  Blundeville,  among 
his  Exercises.  The  truth  of  the  divisions  of  Mercator’s  chart  was  then  tried  by  the  numbers 
given  by  Wright,  and  they  were  found  to  be  inaccurate : hence  it  appears  that  Mercator 
did  not  understand  the  principles  of  the  inap  bearing  his  name,  and  that  this  important 
invention  is  due  to  Wright,  who  explained  it  himself,  in  his  treatise  entitled  The  Correction 
rf  certain  Errors  in  Navigation,  published  1599,  but  written  many  years  before. 

708.  Although  Wright's  numbers  were  sufficiently  correct  for  all  nautical  purposes,  and 
might  be  carried  to  any  degree  of  accuracy,  yet,  in  the  progress  of  mathematical  science,  an 
improvement  was  marie  in  his  theory.  Napier's  invention  of  logarithms  had  proved  an 
inestimable  advantage  to  navigation  and  geography,  by  shortening  calculations : this,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  only  advantage  that  the  navigator  derived  from  the  invention  ; for,  about 
tlte  year  1645,  Henry  Bond  showed  that  the  division  of  the  meridian  in  Wright’s  chart  was 
altogether  analogous  to  the  logarithmic  tangents  of  half  the  complements  of  the  latitudes, 
and  might  be  expressed  by  them.  He  seems  to  have  found  this  by  chance  : such  accidental 
discoveries  are,  however,  never  made  but  by  men  of  genius.  He  could  not  demonstrate  his 
important  theorem.  At  last  James  Gregory  proved  its  truth  in  his  Excrcitationes  Geometric <r, 
published  in  1 668.  The  construction  of  the  chart  was  now  made  perfect. 

709.  The  invention  of  Mercators,  or  rather  Wright’s,  chart,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  16th  century,  affords  a notable  instance  of  the  slowness  with  which  men  adopt  tmprove- 
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mmts  in  scicnco.  Although  designed  for  tho  use  of  sailors,  it  was  at  first  by  no  means 
irenerallv  used  by  them.  William  Burrough,  a celebrated  navigator,  who  had  entered  on 
his  profession  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  risen  by  bis  merit  to  the  rank  of  controller  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  navy,  objected  to  its  usefulness.  He  said  — " By  Mercator's  augmenting  his 
degrees  of  latitude  towards  the  poles,  the  same  is  more  fit  for  such  to  behold  as  study  in 
cosmography  by  reading  authors  upon  the  land,  than  to  be  used  in  navigation  at  the  sea.” 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  logarithms,  the  other  grand  auxiliary  of  navigation,  met  with  a 
like  reception  from  the  German  mathematicians  that  were  somewhat  advanced  in  years. 

710.  hfercatar’s  chart  maybe  produced  by  developemenl,  as  follows: — Conceive  that  a 
sphere  with  the  tneriilians  and  parallels  and  countries  delineated  on  it,  is  enclosed  in  a 
hollow  cylinder,  and  tliat  the  axis  of  the  sphere  coincides  with  that  of  the  cylinder.  Imagine 
now  that  the  sphere  is  expanded  in  its  dimensions,  just  as  a soap  bubble  is  produced  by 
blowing  air  into  it,  or  as  a bladder  would  swell  in  nil  directions  by  inflation,  the  parts 
always  stretching  uniformly ; the  meridians  will  lengthen  in  tho  same  proportion  as  the 
parallels  till  every  point  of  the  expanding  spherical  surface  comes  into  contact  with  the 
concave  surface  of  the  cylinder:  the  meridians  will  at  last  become  straight  lines,  and  the 
nxrallels,  circle*  on  that  surface ; the  former  in  tbe  direction  of  its  length,  and  the  latter 
parallel  to  its  base,  which  is  the  equator.  Suppose  now  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  to  be 
cut  open  along  one  of  the  meridians,  and  spread  into  a plane ; the  surface  thus  produced 

will  be  Mercator'*  chart.  . . 

711  Mercator’s  chart  is  constructed , then,  on  the  following  geometrical  principles:  — 
1 The  meridian*  arc  parallel  straight  lines  nt  equal  distances,  for  equal  differences  of 
longitude  • and  the  parallels  of  latitude  arc  also  straight  lines,  perpendicular  to  the  meri- 
dians. s’  Supposing  a meridian  on  the  globe  be  divided  into  minutes  of  a degree;  one  of 


j ^ iny  parallel  of  latitude,  will  be  to  a minute  of  longitude  taken  on  tliat  parallel  in 
the  proportion  of  the  radius  of  the  equator  to  the  radius  of  the  parallel,  which  is  the  cosine 
of  the  latitude  ; that  is,  as  the  secant  of  the  latitude  to  radius.  Now  the  same  holds  true 
. . ciiart  . that  is,  a minute  of  the  meridian,  at  any  parallel,  has  to  a minute  of  longitude 

j that  parnl'le!  the  proportion  of  the  secant  of  the  latitude  of  the  parallel  to  radius. 

"12  Bv  the  first  of  these  properties  a minute  of  longitude  in  the  map  is  represented  by  a 
line  of  the  same  length  in  every  parallel ; therefore,  by  rite  second  the  minutes  of  the  meri- 
.-  jjj  t)C  represented  by  lines  which  go  on  increasing  from  the  equator  towards  tho 
' .'d.-s  From  this  it  follows  that,  if  a minute  on  the  equator  he  taken  as  the  unit  of  a scale, 
P "d "that  unit  be  considered  as  the  radius  of  a circle,  then  the  representation  of  a minute  of 
the  meridian  at  any  latitude,  will  be  expressed  by  the  number  in  the  trigonometrical  tables 
liirh  is  the  secant  of  tliat  latitude.  Tlius  it  appears  that,  while  the  degrees  of  longitude  on 
th  ’ eouator  form  a scale  of  which  the  divisions  arc  all  equal  in  the  map,  the  degrees  of  lati- 
t d marked  on  a meridian  form  a scale  of  which  the  divisions  go  on  increasing  from  the 
equator  towards  both  poles,  each  being  the  sum  of  the  secants  of  all  the  minutes  in  the 

d*E?’  The  numbers  which  result  from  the  addition  of  the  secants  of  1 minute,  2 minutes, 

. ‘ . thc  minute  of  any  arc  of  the  meridian,  reckoned  from  the  equator,  are  given 

, navigation.  Thcv  form  thc  table  of  meridional  parts,  and  serve  for  laying  down 
Ik  rwwition  of  any  place  in  the  chart.  The  addition  of  the  secants  is,  however,  only  an 
'motion  to  thc  true  length  of  thc  enlarged  meridian  in  thc  chart ; hut  it  is  sufficiently 
approxt  w*  for  (1!iutjral  or  geographical  purposes.  In  strictness,  also,  it  must  be  consi- 
that  thc  earth  is  not  a sphere,  but  a spheroid,  and  on  that  account  allowance  ought  to 
I 1 for  its  compression  at  the  poles.  The  following  short  table  shows  the  length  of 

tT  "^larircd  meridian,  both  on  thc  sphere  and  the  spheroid,  to  every  fifth  degree  of  latitude. 
The  impression  i*  assumed  to  be  jft. 


I-»t. 

Meridional  Parts. 

Lat 

Meridional  Parta. 

Sphere. 

Spheroid. 

Sphere. 

Spheroid. 

o° 

0*00 

0*00 

50' 

3474*47 

3457*39 

5 

300*38 

298*37 

55 

3967*97 

3950*57 

10 

603*07" 

599*01 

60 

4527*37 

4509*41 

15 

910*45 

905*28 

65 

5178*81 

5159*93 

20 

1225  14 

1217*69 

70 

5965*92 

5945*51 

25 

1549*99 

1541*17 

75 

6970*34 

6951*07 

30 

1888*38 

1877*99 

80 

8375  20 

8352*24 

35 

2244  “29 

2232*09 

85 

10764*62 

10741*75 

40 

2(322*69 

2608  *.35 

90 

Infinite. 

Infinite. 

JLI 

3029*94 

3014*41 
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71*1.  To  construct  Mercator's  chart  (Jig.  57.),  draw  two  straight  lines  W E,  N S at  right 
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angles  to  each  other,  intersecting  in  C ; of  tliese  W E is  to  represent  the  equator,  and  N S 
a meridian,  in  the  middle  of  the  chart : from  any  convenient  scale  lay  off  equal  parts  along 
the  equator,  from  C both  ways,  to  represent  degrees  of  longitude,  and  each  of  which  should, 
if  there  be  room,  contain  60  subdivisions  for  minutes. 

715.  Assuming  the  equator  as  a scale  of  minutes , lay  off  from  C,  north  and  south  on  the 
middle  meridian,  the  number  of  minutes  in  the  enlarged  meridian,  corresponding  to  each 
degree  of  latitude  as  shown  by  a table  of  meridional  parts,  of  which  that  just  given  is  an 
abridgment. 

716.  Draw  straight  lines  through  every  fifth  or  every  tenth  degree  of  the  equator  and 
divided  meridian,  and  perpendicular  to  them.  The  perpendiculars  to  the  equator  will  be 
meridians,  and  the  lines  parallel  to  it  parallels  of  latitude. 

717.  To  put  any  place  in  its  proper  position  on  the  chart,  assume  some  one  meridian  for 
the  first,  and  lay  off  from  its  intersection  with  the  equator,  and  along  it  iti  the  proper  direc- 
tion, the  longitude  of  the  place  in  minutes ; draw  a line  through  the  point  thus  found 
perpendicular  to  the  equator:  this  will  be  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

718.  On  this  meridian  lay  off"  the  latitude , as  shown  by  the  table  of  meridional  parts  ; and 
the  point  thus  determined  will  be  the  true  position  of  the  place  in  the  chart. 

719.  To  fnd  the  bearing  of  one  point  from  another,  or  course  in  which  a ship  ought  to 
sail  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  draw  a straight  line  joining  the  two  points,  and  the 
angle  which  that  line  makes  with  the  meridians  is  the  course  or  bearing. 

720.  Thus , if  L be  the  Lizard  Point  on  the  chart,  and  M the  east  end  of  the  Island  of 
Madeira,  draw  L I parallel  to  the  meridian  N S,  and  the  angle  I L M will  be  the  course  on 
which  a ship  ought  to  steer  from  the  Lizard  to  reach  Madeira. 

721.  The  course  may  be  found  by  a trigonometrical  calculation,  by  considering  that  the 
meridional  dijfereitce  of  latitude  of  the  two  places  (as  given  by  the  table  of  meridional  parts), 
and  the  difference  of  longitude  in  minutes,  are  the  sides  of  a right-angled  triangle,  of  which 
the  line  joining  the  places  is  the  hypotenuse,  and  the  course  one  of  the  acute  angles,  viz. 
that  made  by  the  meridian  and  line  joining  the  places. 

722.  Again,  the  distance  of  the  places,  measured  on  tlie  thumb  line  passing  through 
them,  may  also  be  found  by  trigonometry.  It  is  the  hypotenuse  of  a right-angled  triangle, 
of  which  the  jrroper  difference  of  latitude  (not  the  meridional  difference)  is  one  side,  and  the 
course  the  adjacent  angle. 

723.  These  properties  of  the  chart  apply  alike  to  the  hearings  and  distances  of  all  places  on 
the  globe  measured  on  rhumb  lines.  The  bearing  and  distances  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin,  for  instance,  from  each,  may  be  found  in  this  way  from  a table  of  meridional 
parts  and  their  known  latitudes  and  longitudes. 

724.  It  is  evident  that  Mercators  chart  does  not  serve  well  to  show  the  figure  of  the 
countries  on  the  globe,  nor  their  relative  magnitudes.  These  are  purposes,  however,  which 
it  is  not  intended  to  sene ; but  it  docs  serve  perfectly  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  first 
constructed,  and  which,  before  its  invention,  were  a desideratum  in  geography. 
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BOOK  II. 

GEOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES. 

725.  Geology  is  that  branch  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  the  atmosphere,  the  waters 
of  the  globe,  and  of  the  mountain-rocks  of  which  the  earth  is  composed.  No  department  of 
natural  history  abounds  more  in  important  facts  and  interesting  conclusions  ; and  therefore 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a short  view,  1st,  Of  the  natural  history  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  meteorology  i 2dly,  Of  the  natural  history  of  the  waters  of  the  globe,  or  hydrology ; and, 
3dly,  Of  the  solid  materials  of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  or  geognosy . 


Chap.  I. 

METEOEOLOCY. 

726.  This  beautiful  department  of  science  makes  us  acquainted  with  all  the  properties  and 
relations  of  the  atmosj>hcrc  which  surrounds  our  planet.  Although  in  general  but  little 
studied  by  geologists  a knowledge  of  it  is  nevertheless  most  useful  in  a geological  point  of 
view,  of  which  the  details  we  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  will  afford  ample  proof. 

Sect.  I.  Pressure , Height , Form,  and  Temperature  of  the  Atmosphere . 

727.  The  air  in  which  W’e  breathe,  with  the  clouds  and  vapours  floating  in  it,  surround 
the  earth  on  all  sides  to  an  unknown  height,  and  form  a moveable  envelope  denominated  the 
atmosphere.  The  human  species  and  other  land  animals  being  thus  entirely  immersed  in 
this  fluid,  may  with  some  propriety  be  said  to  inhabit  an  ocean  as  really  as  the  fishes  which 
live  in  the  great  deep.  But  the  latter  have  the  advantage  in  being  able  to  mount  up, 
remain,  or  descend  at  pleasure  in  their  element : whereas  without  some  additional  aid,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  more  humble  allotment  of  remaining  on  the  bottom  of  our 
ocean.  The  winged  tribes,  doubtless  have  the  power  of  ascending  to  great  heights;  still 
they  can  never  reach  the  summit.  There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  the  existence  or 
health  of  man  himself,  or  of  the  various  inferior  animals  and  vegetables  which  live  on  our 
globe,  than  the  air  or  atmosphere  ; nor  has  any  agent  a greater  share  in  the  innumerable 
changes  which  are  daily  taking  place  on  the  inanimate  materials  composing  our  planet.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  atmosphere  should  have 
so  often  excited  enquiry.  To  give  an  account  of  these,  and  of  their  relations  to  other 
bodies,  particularly  to  the  various  substances  which  are  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
really  or  apparently  deposited  from  it,  constitutes  the  science  of  meteorology.  Whilst 
engaging  in  this  task,  so  far  as  our  limits  permit,  it  will  be  fully  as  instructive,  and  scarcely 
more  tedious  occasionally  to  introduce  a very  brief  sketch  of  the  mode  in  which  some  of  the 
leading  facts  were  first  discovered ; but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a few  of  the  more  obvious 
properties  of  air  have  been  known,  as  it  were  instinctively,  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

728.  That  air  is  a body  or  substance  possessing  the  essential  properties  of  matter,  appears 
from  the  resistance  which  it  offers  to  the  occupation  of  its  place  by  other  bodies.  Thus,  if 
an  apparently  empty  gloss  jar  be  first  inverted,  and  then  immersed  in  a vessel  of  water,  that 
liquid  will  only  enter  a very  little  way  into  the  jar,  the  rest  being  occupied  by  the  air.  This 
familiar  experiment  shows  that  air  is  a body,  by  its  resisting  the  entry  of  the  water.  At  the 
same  time  it  shows  the  air  to  be  an  elastic  or  compressible  substance,  otherwise  it  should 
have  completely  excluded  the  water.  That  it  is  a fluid  is  evident  from  the  ease  w ith  which 
bodies  move  in  it,  from  its  pressing  equally  in  every  direction,  and  passing  with  great  facility 
through  extremely  minute  openings. 

729.  The  ancients  must  have  been  aware  of  these  properties,  or  at  least  some  of  their 
practical  applications,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  constructed  their  powerful  air-guns, 
nor  availed  themselves  of  the  principle  of  the  diving-bell  : for,  in  those  early  ages,  the 
ndventurers  who  dived  in  search  of  pearls,  &c.  were  accustomed  to  hold  large  pots  or  kettles 
inverted  on  their  heads.  The  air  which  these  open  vessels  contained  both  excluded  the 
water,  and  for  a short  time  supported  respiration ; thus  forming  diving-bells  in  a portable 
shape.  The  ancients  likewise,  in  some  of  their  mechanical  contrivances,  availed  themselves 
of  that  property  of  air  by  which  it  expands  with  heat  and  contracts  with  cold.  It  was  on 
this  principle  that,  in  more  modem  times,  Sanctorio  constructed  the  air  thermometer. 

730.  Weight  and  pressure  are  properties  of  the  air  as  of  all  other  bodies : it  presses  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  on  every  other  body  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  This  was  conjec- 
tured even  by  the  ancients.  But  the  effects  which  arc  now  known  to  result  from  the  weight 
and  elasticity  of  the  air  were  for  a long  time  ascribed  to  a principle  called  fuga  vacui,  or 
nature’s  abhorrence  of  a vacuum.  • So  late  os  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  , 

• Many  principles  laid  down  by  our  philosophers  have  been  found  false  or  imperfect ; but  they  wore  truly 
the  general  expression  of  the  phenomena  then  known.  Aristotle  saw,  for  example,  solid  or  fluid  bodies  fall 
towards  the  ground  when  they  ceased  to  l»c  supported,  gaseous  bodies  rise  from  the  bottom  towards  the  sur- 
faro  of  the  water,  and  flame  direct  itself  towards  the  sky  , and  he  concluded  that  air  and  lire  had  a tendency 
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it  was  generally  believed,  that  the  ascent  of  water  in  pumps  was  owing  to  this  principle, 
and  that  by  means  of  suction  fluids  might  be  raised  to  any  height  whatever.  But  Galileo, 
though  still  inclining  to  the  old  opinion,  remarked  that  water  did  not  rise  in  a common 
pump  unless  the  sucker  or  bucket  reached  within  34  feet  of  its  surface  in  the  well.  Hence 
he  was  forced  to  conjecture,  that  not  the  power  of  suction,  but  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  surface  of  the  well,  was  the  cause  of  the  water’s  ascent ; that  a column  of  water 
34  feet  high  was  a counterpoise  to  one  of  air  on  an  equal  base,  but  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  atmosphere  ; and  that,  for  this  reason,  water  could  not  follow  the  sucker  any  farther. 

731 . Torricelli,  a disciple  of  Galileo,  profited  by  this  hint.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  same 
force  which  supported  water  to  the  height  of  34  feet  would  sustain  a column  of  any  other 
fluid  which  weighed  as  much  on  an  equal  base;  and  therefore  mercury,  being  13 ’6  times  as 
heavy  as  water,  should  only  be  suspended  to  the  height  of  29  or  30  inches.  Accordingly, 
be  took  a glass  tube  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  and  closed  at  one  end ; this  he  filled  with 
mercury  ; then,  stopping  its  mouth  with  his  finger,  he  inverted  the  tube,  and  on  re-opening 
its  mouth  in  a vessel  of  quicksilver  the  result  verified  his  expectation.  The  mercury, 
obeying  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  descended  in  the  tube  till  the  vertical  column  was  about 
30  inches  above  the  level  of  the  cistern,  leaving  the  remaining  space  at  the  top  empty  or 
nearly  a vacuum.  Hence  he  inferred  that  it  was  only  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  which  balanced  the  column  in  the  tube.  This 
is  usually  called  the  Torricellian  experiment,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  barometer. 

732.  The  mean  pressure  is  every  where  the  same  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  equal  to  about 
14 jibs,  on  the  square  inch.  It  becomes  less  as  the  place  is  elevated  above  the  sea,  and 
greater  if  below  its  level.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  measured  by  the  mercurial 
column,  varies  somewhat  at  every  place  on  the  earth’s  surface.  Generally  speaking,  its 
variations  arc  greatest  in  the  temperate  zones,  decreasing  towards  the  equator  and  poles. 
Hie  annual  range  rarely  exceeds  half  an  inch  in  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  about  two  inches  at 
London,  and  the  same  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  rather  less  at  Melville  Island.  It  nowhere 
exceeds  3j  inches.  The  annual  range  is  more  considerable  at  the  level  of  the  sea  than  on 
mountains;  and  under  the  same  latitude  it  is  less,  as  the  height  of  the  place  above  the  sea 
It  greater.  The  barometer  has  a tendency  to  rise  from  4 P.  M.  to  10  P.M.;  to  fall  from 
10  P.M.  to  4 A.M* ; to  rise  from  4 A.M.  to  10  A.M. ; and  again  to  fall  from  10  A.M.  to 
4 P.  M.  Different  authors,  however,  differ  a little  l>oth  as  to  the  hours  and  the  amount  of 
the  diurnal  variation,  which  appears  to  be  greater  as  the  latitude  is  lower.  The  barometer 
is  likewise  elevated  a little  at  the  quarters  of  the  moon,  and  depressed  at  the  new  and  full. 
The  range  of  this  instrument  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

733.  The  barometer  ranges  higher  in  proportion  as  the  weather  is  more  serene  and  settled; 
calm  weather,  with  a tendency  to  rain,  depresses  it ; high  winds  have  a similar  effect,  espe- 
cially from  the  west  and  south,  during  which  it  sometimes  sinks  very  low  without  rain.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  barometer  generally  rises  with  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  even  though 
accompanied  with  rain.  In  extra-tropical  climates,  a fall  in  the  barometer,  without  a change 
or  rise  of  wind,  is  usually  followed  by  rain. 

734.  The  law  which  regulates  the  elasticity  of  the  air  formed  the  next  important  step,  after 
the  discovery  of  the  pressure.  It  was  made  by  Boyle  in  England,  and  Mariotte  in  France, 
who  discovered,  much  about  the  same  time,  that  the  temperature  being  the  same,  the  pressure 
or  elastic  force  of  air  is  directly  as  its  density,  or  inversely  as  the  space  it  occupies.  This 
law,  though  received  as  correct  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  came  to  be  frequently  call  is  1 in 
question  during  more  than  a century  after.  In  making  experiments  on  this  subject,  there 
arc  many  sources  of  error  to  be  guarded  against ; and  it  would  have  been  nothing  remark- 
able though  the  first  conclusions  had  been  a little  inaccurate.  Indeed  the  law  continued  to 
be  suspected  till  w ithin  these  few  years.  But  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit  have  more  recently 
examined  it  through  a wide  range  of  temperature,  Professor  Oersted  has  tried  it  under  a 
great  variety  of  pressures ; and  within  the  limits  of  their  experiments  the  law  was  found  to 
bold  good.  The  writers  of  certain  popular  works  just  publishing  do  not  seem  aware  of  this, 
as  they  still  state  the  old  doubts  in  all  their  force. 

735.  The  variable  capacity  for  heat  forms  another  property  of  air  of  no  less  importance,  but 
which  seems  to  have  been  little  known  or  attended  to  till  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. When  air  undergoes  a change  of  volume,  it  at  the  same  time  changes  its  capacity  for 

to  ascend  earth  ami  water  to  descend.  We  now  know  that  these  motions,  although  inverse,  arc  the  result 
of  a tingle  power  ; but  we  lure  arrived  at  this  discovery  after  the*  insufficiency  of  the  first  explanations  were 
rrndrvnJ  manifest  by  new  facts.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  much  vituperated  principle  of  the  horror  of 
a Mnmn.  Aristotle  did  not  establish  It  4 priori , he  only  announced  it  as  the  general  expression  of  the  facts 
then  known.  If  he  had  seen  water  stopping  in  pumps  at  a height  of  thirty-two  feet,  and  mercury  rising  to 
laeiity.eight  inches  in  the  Torricellian  tube,  perhaps  on  comparing  the  specific  weight*,  and  the  height  of  the 
tm>  column*,  he  would  have  been  led  to  discover  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  We  may  remark,  that 
so  lr<ng  as  experiment  had  not  shown  the  contrary,  it  was  just  os  rational  to  suppose  that  bod  lea  had  a disposi- 
tion to  carry  themselves  wherever  a vacuum  tended  to  form,  as  to  admit  that  they  attract  each  other,  as  Is  now 
brlievrvt  The  principle  of  the  horror  of  a vacuum  u found  false  ; but  it  has  nothing  absurd  in  itself!  and 
can  only  seem  so  to  persons  who  take  In  the  literal  sense  a figurative  expression,  (an  expression  perfectly 
similar  bo  many  others  which  wo  employ  without  scruple,)  because  language  does  not  furnish  us  with  any  that 
are  perfectly  rigor  ou  a. 
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heat : becoming  hotter  by  compression,  and  colder  by  rarefaction.  The  want  of  acquaintance 
with  this  circumstance  led  Newton,  and  many  others  after  him,  into  the  mistake  of  concluding, 
that  the  particles  of  elastic  fluids  repel  each  other  with  forces  inversely  as  their  central 
distances ; which  cannot  be  the  case  if  the  capacity  be  affected,  no  matter  in  what  manner  or 
degree,  by  a change  of  density.  But  very  extensive  experiments,  made  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men  in  France,  and  repeated  in  this  country,  are  favourable  to  the 
idea  that  the  particles  of  air  observe  the  same  law  as  magnetism  and  electricity,  repelling 
each  other  with  forces  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances. 

736.  There  is  a gradation  of  density  in  the  air.  Being,  as  already  stated,  a compressible 
body,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lower  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  by  sustaining  the  greater  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  air  above  them,  must  be  so  much  the  more  condensed ; and  therefore,  as 
we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  the  density  will  continually  diminish.  Accordingly,  it  may  be 
shown  from  the  principles  already  laid  down,  that  were  the  temperature  and  the  force  of 
gravity  uniform  at  all  heights  above  the  earth’s  surface,  the  densities  of  the  strata  would 
decrease  in  geometrical  progression  for  altitudes  taken  in  arithmetical  progression,  so  as 
nearly  to  halve  the  density  for  every  3*5  miles  of  ascent.  But,  independently  of  a trifling 
change  in  the  force  of  gravity,  this  is  not  exactly  the  law  of  nature ; for  it  is  found  tliat  the 
temperature  generally  decreases  as  we  go  upward,  and  that  not  according  to  any  fixed  law. 
Hence  the  relation  between  the  density  and  altitude  is  not  of  a steady  character,  and  can 
only  be  obtained  in  any  particular  case  from  observ  ing  the  pressure,  temperature,  and  hygro- 
metric  state  of  the  air.  This  is  a research  to  which  many  eminent  men  have  turned  their 
attention ; and  their  successive  labours  have  led  to  the  formation  of  convenient  rules,  by 
which  the  heights  of  mountains  con  be  obtained  to  a considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  and 
with  great  facility,  by  means  of  the  barometer,  &c. 

737.  The  height  and  form  of  the  atmosphere  are  objects  of  interest.  With  an  uniform 
temperature,  the  law  of  Boyle  would  involve  the  notion  that  its  height  is  infinite ; but  this 
is  an  idea  which  has  scarcely  any  supporters,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  laws  of  motion.  Dr.  Wollaston,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  deference, 
maintains  that  the  atmosphere  must  terminate  at  the  height  where  the  repulsive  force 
between  its  particles  equals  their  tendency  to  gravitate  towards  the  earth.  The  law  of 
gravity  may  be  admitted  as  known,  but  the  same  can  hardly  be  affirmed  of  the  law  which 
regulates  the  repulsive  force,  so  long  as  the  temperature  at  great  heights  is  unknown ; and  this 
circumstance  leaves  the  boundary  undetermined.  A doubt  of  a more  serious  nature,  how- 
ever, attaches  to  this  speculation,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  totally  ignorant  with  what 
materials  the  air  may  be  mixed  at  great  elevations.  The  atmosphere  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  higher  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles ; but  we  have  neither  data  for  computing  the 
heights,  nor  the  proportion  in  which  they  differ : so  that  the  oblate  spheroidal  figure  which 
some  give  to  the  atmosphere  can  be  considered  as  little  else  than  an  ingenious  conjecture. 

738.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  has  great  influence  on  most  meteorological  phe- 
nomena ; but  it  is  exceedingly  variable,  and  can  as  yet  be  determined  only  by  actual 
observation  on  the  spot.  Nothing  would  tend  to  throw  greater  light  on  many  of  the 
unresolved  questions  in  meteorology,  than  a ready  mode  of  computing  with  certainty  the 
temperature  which  obtains  at  any  instant  in  a point  of  the  atmosphere  remote  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  earth's  surface,  and  at  any  point  on  the  surface  remote  from  the  observer : but 
these  are  likely  to  continue  desiderata.  The  very  little  that  is  known  of  the  temperature  of 
air  remote  from  the  earth's  surface  has  been  derived  from  a few'  aeronautic  excursions,  par- 
ticularly the  unexampled  ascent  of  M.  Gay-Lussac  to  the  height  of  7630  yards. 

739.  Mr . Dalton,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  proposed  a theory  of 
gradation  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere,  on  the  supposition  that  the  same  weight  of  air,  taken 
anywhere  in  a vertical  column,  contains  the  same  quantity  of  heat ; and  hence  he  concluded 
that  the  temperature  ought  to  be  regulated  solely  by  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  heat  at  the 
particular  density.  This  theory  seemed  very  plausible  at  the  time,  was  embraced  by  some 
of  the  first  sages  of  the  age,  and  appeared  to  agree  sufficiently  with  what  was  then  supposed 
to  be  known  of  the  variable  capacity  of  air  for  heat.  But  simpler  and  more  accurate 
experiments  have  since  show’n,  that  the  decrease  of  temperature  due  to  rarefaction  far  exceeds 
that  observed  in  aeronautic  ascents  ; and  therefore,  if  such  observations  are  to  be  depended 
on,  there  must  be  other  causes  which  interfere  writh  Dalton’s  law. 

740.  The  heat  of  the  air  in  one  shape  or  other  is  no  doubt  greatly  derived  from  the  sun, 
either  immediately,  by  intercepting  the  solar  rays,  or  indirectly,  from  its  contact  with  the 
earth’s  surface,  which  is  more  or  less  heated  according  as  it  is  turned  more  or  less  towards 
the  sun  : but  whether  heat,  in  return,  be  projected  from  the  earth  or  its  atmosphere  towards 
other  regions  of  space,  is  a disputed  question.  Professor  Leslie  maintains  that  heat,  which 
is  not  accompanied  with  or  rather  in  the  state  of  light,  cannot  pass  through  a vacuum,  and, 
of  course,  that  it  cannot  pass  the  boundary  of  the  atmosphere.  If  so,  it  would  follow  that  the 
atmosphere  does  not  continually  draw  oft'  heat  from  the  earth,  but  may  oftener  be  the  warmer 
of  the  two.  Many  philosophers,  however,  are  of  a different  opinion,  among  whom  was  the 
late  ingenious  Dr.  Wells,  with  most  of  those  who  embraced  his  theory  of  dew.  These  allege, 
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that  hint  is  constantly  projected  from  the  earth  and  atmosphere  towards  the  boundless  regions 
of  space.  Observation  show’s,  that  much  heat  passes  upward  from  the  earth’s  surface,  espe- 
cially when  the  air  is  clear.  In  this  way,  the  stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  the  surface  is 
cooled  more  than  that  which  is  somewhat  higher.  It  is  probable  that  there  exists  a natural 
tendency  in  tl»e  atmosphere,  as  in  most  other  bodies,  towards  an  uniform  temperature 
throughout  its  whole  height  ; and  since  currents  in  its  upper  regions  usually  come  from  a 
warmer  quarter,  and  the  lower  currents  from  a colder,  there  is  upon  the  whole,  independently 
of  aeronautic  observations,  some  ground  for  supposing  that  the  decrease  of  temperature  on 
ascending  in  the  atmosphere  should  be  slower  than  the  law  of  capacity  as  increased  by 
dilatation  requires. 

741.  The  following  list  of  temperatures,  chiefly  observed  at  stations  employed  in  the 
barometrical  measurements  of  heights,  is  taken  from  M.  Ramond's  work  on  that  subject. 
Only  a few  of  these  measurements  embrace  the  whole  heights  of  the  mountains  on  which 
they  were  made,  and  the  first  case  is  of  a different  class.  We  have  reduced  the  temperatures 
to  Fahrenheit’s  scale  : — 


Ram. 

Height. 

•t  toj>! 

Place*. 

Height 

Temp, 
at  be*. 

Temp, 
at  tup. 

ntr.LuMc'i  ascent 
Chunboraio 

Yard*. 

7630 

87.4 

14.9 

Pic  d’ETT*,  Tart*.** 

Yard*. 

2347 

793 

51.8 

77.5 

29.1 

Pic  du  Montaign 

2244 

58.1 

37.6 

Mont  Blanc,  Geneva 

4732 

82.9 

26.8 

Pic  du  Midi,  Rarfegea 

1808 

80.1 

61.5 

Ditto 

— 

81.7 

29.1 

Ditto 

— 

714 

46  4 

IV  dr  Tenerifffc  - 

4077 

768 

47.1 

Ditto  .... 

— 

70  3 

468 

Mont  Blanc,  I'hamouny 

4070 

73.4 

268 

Ditto 

— 

65.3 

42.  H 

Una  . - 

3540 

716 

39.9 

Ditto  . - 

— 

50.6 

365 

Mont  Perdu,  Tar  be*  . 

78.1 

414 

Ditto  ... 

— 

64  0 

44.6 

Col  du  Olnnt,  Geneva  - 

3346 

76.8 

40  1 

Ditto  .... 

— 

66  0 

42.4 

MaUdctte 

3174 

69.4 

38.1 

Ditto 

— 

65.1 

41.4 

Pic  du  Midi,  Tartie* 

2838 

81.5 

52.9 

Puy  dc  Dome,  Clcnuont 
Ditto  .... 

1163 

70.3 

57.9 

Ditto 

— 

673 

47.5 

— 

640 

51.4 

Ditto 

72.5 

46  6 

Ditto 

— 

65  5 

51 1 

Ditto 

— 

74  3 

507 

Ditto  - . . 

— 

766 

59.4 

Ditto  - 

— 

<15.8 

40.6 

Ditto 

— . 

91.2 

74.1 

I>tto 

— 

66.4 

39.2 

BMat  du  Bagm'rc*,  Tarl>e*  . 

611 

51.6 

40  4 

Ditto  ... 

— 

58.6 

39  7 

Pont  du  Berges,  Clermont  . 

537 

32.5 

268 

Col  du  Gfont,  Chamouny 
Mont  Perdu,  Barfcges  - 

2606 

2354 

70.9 

77.0 

4<U 

414 

Ia  Barraguc,  Clermont 

415 

74.5 

71-2 

This  table  shows,  in  a very  striking  manner,  with  how  little  certainty  the  decna.se*  of 
temperature  ran  be  estimated  from  the  bOMU  of  height  ; and  how  Unsteady  the  rate  of 

decrease  is  often  at  the  same  place.  M.  Ramond,  however,  has  collected  some  cases  which 
are  still  more  discordant. 

742.  Professor  I^rslie  has  given  a very  simple  formula  for  determining  the  difference  between 

the  temperatures  at  two  stations,  by  means  of  the  barometer : it  gives  nearly  the  mean  of 
the  results  in  the  foregoing  table,  or  about  1°  for  every  100  yards  of  ascent,  and  may  there- 
fore be  of  some  use  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  this  branch  of  science.  Let  B l>e  the 
height  of  the  barometer  at  the  upper  station,  and  0 that  at  the  lower : then  the  Professor’s 
formula  for  the  difference  of  temperature,  by  Fahrenheit’s  scale,  is  45°  ; and  by  the 

centigrade  scale,  25°  ( j 

743.  Eiperiments  made  on  the  change  of  temperature  in  air»duc  to  a given  change  of  pres- 

sure, give  a somewhat  wider  range  of  temperature  than  that  observed  in  the  atmosphere. 
Let  t be  the  temperature  on  Fahrenheit’s  scale  at  the  lower  station  : then,  if  the  decrease  of 
temperature  were  regulated  solely  by  the  density,  it  would  be  (448°+  t)  — 1. 

744.  The  preceding  table  contains  the  temperatures  of  the  air  at  different  heights  for  one 
or  a few  particular  instants  ; but  we  shall  now  mid  a table  from  Baron  Humboldt  of  the 
mean  temperatures  of  elevated  situations,  as  deduced  from  several  years’  observations.  The 
degrees  are  those  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale. 

745.  From  this  table  it  appears , that , in  the  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  temperature  does 

not  decrease  uniformly  for  a uniform  ascent.  At  the 
equator,  the  thermometer  falls  10°  in  the  first  1000 
yards  of  ascent,  or  about  1°  for  310  feet.  In  the 
next  1000  yards  it  is  only  1°  for  524  feet ; but  in 
the  third  and  fourth  stages  there  is  a remarkable 
acceleration,  which,  having  attained  its  maximum 
rate,  is  diminished  again  in  the  fifth  stage  to  some- 
what less  than  it  was  in  the  first,  or  to  1°  in  320 
feet.  The  mean  rate  in  the  variation  of  temper- 
ature, throughout  the  whole  height  of  15965  feet, 
at  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  is  1°  for  ever)’  341 

feet.  The  smaller  rate  of  decrease  in  the  second  and  third  stages  i*  ascribed  by  Humboldt  to 
the  large  dense  clouds  which  are  suspended  in  this  region,  and  which,  he  alleges,  nave  the  triple 
effect  of  absorbing  the  sun’s  ravs,  forming  rain,  and  intercepting  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
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earth.  In  the  temperate  zone,  the  decrease  is  at  the  rate  of  1°  for  253  feet,  during  the  first 
1000  yards  of  ascent.  But  throughout  the  whole  height  of  9587  feet,  to  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  23*4°,  the  decrease  is  1°  for  317  feet,  or  almost  1°  for 
100  yards.  As  already  remarked,  observations  made  in  the  free  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
have  not  yet  been  so  numerous  as  to  warrant  any  certain  conclusion  regarding  the  temper- 
ature ; but,  so  far  as  such  observations  go,  they  do  not  differ  very  widely  from  the  mean  of 
those  observed  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  mountains.  But  generally  in  the  temperate  zone, 
a difference  of  1000  yards  in  height  will  produce  a difference  of  1*2°  of  temperature  ; and  so 
on  in  proportion  for  smaller  heights.  In  liigher  regions,  the  difference  between  the  heats  of 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  seem  to  be  less  than  at  the  level  of  the  sea ; though  from 
this  there  are  some  exceptions.  Extensive  table-lands  arc  usually  warmer  than  insulated 
peaks  of  the  same  height.  Humboldt  calculates  that,  in  the  temperate  zone,  an  ascent  of 
1 10  yards  diminishes  the  temperature  as  much  as  an  additional  degree  of  latitude. 

746*.  Temperature  of  air  in  mines.  Having  thus  noticed  the  lower  temperatures  which 
obtain  in  more  elevated  situations,  we  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  increased  tem- 
perature which  generally  prevails  in  air  occupying  deep  caverns  and  mines.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  such  facts,  but  the  source  of  the  heat  is  still  a subject  of  controversy.  There 
are  some  mines  intensely  cold;  and  as  these  were  first  observed,  the  explanation  offered  was, 
that  the  colder  portions  of  air  had,  by  their  greater  weight,  descended  into  the  mines  : but 
this  solution  entirely  vanished  when  it  was  known  that  mines  are  generally  hot.  The  heat 
of  the  workmen,  their  fires  and  lights,  have  been  stated  as  sources  of  heat ; as  likewise  the 
chemical  action  of  air  and  water  on  the  minerals.  Some  again  allege  that  a high  temper- 
ature obtains  in  the  interior  of  our  globe,  and  consequently  that  the  heat  will  always  be 
greater  as  we  penetrate  farther.  However,  it  is  found  that  on  boring  into  the  solid  strata  in 
the  bottom  of  warm  mines  and  letting  down  a thermometer,  the  temperature,  so  far  from 
increasing,  comes  short  of  that  in  die  mine.  This  sufficiently  proves  that,  whatever  be  the 
sources  of  heat,  some  of  them  at  least  must  operate  in  or  be  situated  about  the  mine  itself. 
That  a high  temperature  obtains  in  the  interior,  is  in  many  instances  evident  from  the  streams 
of  hot  water  and  vapour  which  issue  from  fissures  in  the  strata : but  in  many  warm  mines 
nothing  of  this  is  observable.  Professor  Leslie,  Dr.  Forbes,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Matthew 
Miller,  have  suggested  the  heat  evolved  by  a current  of  air,  while  it  undergoes  an  increase 
of  pressure  in  descending  into  the  mine.  The  first  two  of  these  philosophers  did  not  deem 
this  on  adequate  source  of  heat ; and  Mr.  Miller  seems  to  entertain  similar  doubts.  But 
from  what  is  now  known  of  the  great  heat  evolved  by  the  compression  of  air,  there  can  be 
little  room  to  question  that  this  furnishes  a considerable  supply,  wherever  there  is  a sufficient 
current  of  air.  Thus,  if  air  at  the  temperature  of  62°  F.  have  its  density  suddenly  increased 
by  the  1 70th  part,  the  temperature  will  be  raised  1° ; supposing  no  heat  to  be  lost  on  the  sides 
of  the  shaft.  This  would  give  1°  for  a descent  of  170  feet,  which  is  still  short  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  temperature  is  observed  to  increase  in  British  mines ; but  when  added  to  the  heat 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  workmen  and  horses,  their  lights,  blasting  of  rocks,  fires, &c.  toge- 
ther with  some  increase  of  temperature  belonging  to  the  deeper  strata,  there  docs  not  seem  any 
mystery  in  the  heat  of  some,  although  probably  not  of  all,  mines.  Those  mines,  again,  in 
which  there  is  almost  no  circulation  of  air,  and  which  present  a wide  mouth  to  a clear  sky,  may 
have  their  temperature  reduced  by  radiating  heat  upwards,  in  the  same  way  that  plants  are 
starved  with  cold  by  being  too  much  sheltered  from  the  wind  while  they  are  exposed  to  a clear  sky. 

747.  An  immense  collection  of  facts  and  observations  relating  to  this  subject  may  be  seen 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall , and  in  the  first  Number  of  the 
Edin.  Phil.  Journal.  From  the  latter  we  extract  the  following  summary  of  Mr.  Bald's 
observations,  made  in  the  deepest  coal-mines  in  Great  Britain  : — 


Whitehaven  Colliery , County  qf  Cumberland. 


Air  at  the  surface  .....  55°  F. 
A spring  at  surface  - . - 49 

Water  at  depth  of  480  feet  - - .60 

Air  at  same  depth  - - - - 63 

Air  at  depth  or  000  feet  . . - 66 

Workington  Colliery,  Cumberland. 

Air  at  the  surface  - * - - 56 

A spring  at  surface  - • -48 

Water  at  depth  of  180  feet  . - - 50 

Water  504  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
Irish  Sea  - ....  60 

Teem  Colliery,  County  qf  Durham. 

Water  at  surface  - - - - 49 


W’ater  at  depth  of  444  feet  ...  61°  F. 
Air  at  same  depth  . • - - - 68 

Perry  Main  Colliery,  Northumberland. 

Air  at  the  surface  - - - - - 42 

Water  at  surface  - ....  49 

Air  at  depth  of  900  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  immediately  under  the  bed 
of  the  river  Tyne  - - - - 70 

Water  at  same  depth  - - - 68 

Here  Leslie’s  hygrometer  indicated  dryness  83 
Jarroto  Colliery,  County  qf  Durham. 

Air  at  the  surface  .....  49$ 
Water  at  surface  - - * - 49 

Air  at  depth  of  882  feet  - - 70 

Water  at  same  depth  - - - 68 


The  engine  pit  of  Jojtow  is  the  deepest  perpendicular  shaft  in  Britain,  being  900  feet  to 
the  foot  of  the  pumps  where  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  64°. 


Killingtrorlh  Colliery , Northumberland. 


Air  at  surface  - ....  48°  F. 

Water  at  surface  - - - - 49 

Air  at  bottom  of  shaft  790  feet  deep  - - 51 

Air  at  depth  of  900  feet,  and  a mile  and  half 
from  bottom  of  down-cast  pit  - 70 


Water  at  most  distant  forehead  and  1200 


feet  below  surface  ....  74°  F 
Air  at  same  depth  - - - 77 

At  this  depth,  distilled  water  boiled  at  . 213 
When  at  surface  it  boiled  at  - 210  5 
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748.  The  temperature  of  springs  and  caverns.  In  many  places,  coincides  with  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  air : but  Humboldt  alleges  that,  in  latitudes  above  45°,  the 
mean  heat  of  springs  and  caves  exceeds  that  of  the  atmosphere.  As  connected  with  this 
subject,  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Raith,  had  four  large  thermometers  sunk  in  his  garden,  to  the 
respective  depths  of  1,  2,  4,  and  8 feet,  in  lat-  56°  1(Y,  and  50  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
stems  and  scales  rose  above  ground,  and  indicated  the  following  monthly  mean  temperatures  j 


January  ... 
February  ... 
March  ... 
April  • 

,7  * 

June  ... 
July 

Auguct  . 

September 

Ortvber 

November 

December 

Mean  of  the  Year 

1816 

1817. 

1 Foot. 

2 Feet 

4 Feet 

8 Feet 

1 Foot 

2 Feet 

4 Feet 

8 Feet 

11  0* 
3X7 

35.0 

39.7 

40.0 
51.6 

54.0 

50.0 

51.6 

47.0 

40.8 

36.7 

363* 

36.0 
367 

38.4 
413 

50.0 

52.5 
525 
51.3 
4ft  3 
43.8 
400 

40.7° 

sao 

39.6 

41.4 

43.4 
47.1 

50.4 

50.6 
51.8 
49  7 
463 
410 

410* 

420 

42.3 
418 

44.0 
45.8 
47.7 

49.4 

50.0 

49.6 

45.6 
460 

3 >.6® 

37.0 
59.4 

45.0 
468 

51.1 

55.2 
514 
510 
45.7 
41.0 
15.9 

38.7° 

40.0 
40.2 

42.4 
44.7 

49.4 

55.0 
519 
527 

49.4 

44.7 

40.8 

405° 

41.6 

41.7 

42.6 

44.6 

47.6 

51.4 

52.0 
520 

49.4 

47.0 
449 

45.1* 

427 

425 

42.6 
44.2 
47.8 

49.6 
50.0 

50.7 

49.8 
47.6 
464 

43.8 

44.1 

45.1 

46.0  | 44.9 

45.9 

462 

466 

Had  the  thermometers  been  sunk  considerably  deeper,  they  might  have  been  expected 
to  have  indicated  47°  7%  which  is  the  constant  temperature  of  a neighbouring  spring  issuing 
from  a trap  rock. 

749.  The  Uwal  temperature  or  climate  of  a country  depends  very  much  upon  its  distance 
from  the  equator,  and  its  height  al>ove  the  level  of  the  sea  : but  the  nature  of  the  surface, 
the  proportion  of  humidity,  the  distance  of  the  sea,  of  lakes,  of  mountains,  of  arid  or  frozen 
plains,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  have  each  their  share  in  the  fertility 
or  salubrity  of  a country.  The  decrease  of  heat  as  wo  recede  from  the  equator  follows  dif- 
ferent laws  in  the  two  hemispheres,  being  greater  in  the 
southern  than  in  the  northern,  and  is  also  affected  by  the 
longitude.  On  the  west  of  Europe,  the  cold  increases  less 
with  the  latitude  than  in  any  other  quarter.  Under  meri- 
dians which  are  90°  either  east  or  west  of  London,  the 
increase  of  cold,  as  we  go  northward,  is  more  rapid  than  in 
England.  According  to  Humboldt,  continents  and  large 
islands  are  wanner  on  their  western  sides  than  on  the  eastern. 
The  annexed  table  shows  the  mean  temperatures  of  western 
Europe  and  North  America  continued  to  the  equator. 

7.50.  Isothermal  lines  have  been  considered  as  measuring  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  earth. 
The  climate  of  Eastern  Asia  conies  nearer  to  that  of  Eastern  America  than  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. Thus  the  latitudes  of  Naples,  Pekin,  and  Philadelphia  are  respectively  41°,  40°,  and 
40°,  whilst  their  mean  temperatures  are  63.3°,  54.8°,  and  53.4°.  Such  differences  arc  ren- 
dered more  sensible  when  we  connect  the  places  having  the  same  mean  temperature  by  lines 
which  Humboldt  denominates  isothermal  lines.  Thus,  the  isothermal  line  of  59°  F.  traverses 
the  latitude  of  43°  in  Europe,  but  descends  to  lat.  36°  in  America;  the  isothermal  line  of 
41°  F.  passes  from  lat.  60°  in  Europe  to  lat.  48°  in  America : but  since  the  western  coast  of 
North  America  is  warmer  than  the  eastern,  the  isothermal  lines,  being  traced  round  the 
nortliem  hemisphere,  would  liave  concave  summits  at  the  east  side  of  both  worlds,  and 
convex  at  the  west. 

751.  The  difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  is  nothing  at  the 
equator,  and  increases  continually  with  the  latitude.  Hut  the  extreme  difference  of  the 
seasons  is  comparatively  small  in  Western  Europe,  and  great  where  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  low,  as  on  the  east  coasts  of  Asia  and  America.  If  we  draw  a line  in  a north- 
east direction  from  Bourdcaux  to  Warsaw,  find  continue  it  to  the  Wolga,  in  lat.  55°,  then 
all  places  under  this  line,  at  the  same  elevation,  will  have  nearly  the  same  summer  temper- 
ature of  69°  or  70°  F.  The  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature  decline  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Tlius  a straight  line  drawn  from  Edinburgh  to  Milan,  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the  former  line,  would  pass  over  places  which,  if  equally  elevated,  would  hare  nearly  the 
tame  winter  temperature  of  37°  or  38°  F. 

752.  The  ertremes  of  temjyerature  are  experienced  chiefly  in  large  inland  tracks,  and  little 
felt  in  small  islands  remote  from  continents.  In  the  United  States  intense  cold  is  felt  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  frozen  regions  round  Hudson's  Bay.  From  snow-clad  mountains, 
gusts  of  cold  wind,  called  snow  winds,  rush  down  and  cool  the  adjacent  plains.  The  heat 
accumulates  to  an  astonishing  degree  when  the  wind  passes  over  extensive  deserts  of  burning 
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sand,  which  arc  said,  in  some  instances  in  Africa,  to  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  This 
fine  sand,  or  rather  dust,  sometimes  rises  in  the  air  and  obscures  it  like  a fog,  communicatiug 
to  it  an  intolerable  heat.  In  arctic  countries  the  temperature  is  very  much  regulated  by 
the  freezing  of  the  water  and  the  melting  of  the  ice ; by  the  freezing  of  the  water  great 
quantities  of  heat  are  given  out  which  moderate  the  severity  of  the  winter’s  cold,  and  thus 
save  from  destruction  the  arctic  land,  aiunuds,  and  plants ; while  in  summer,  the  intensity 
of  the  heat,  produced  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  is  moderated  by 
the  abstraction  of  a considerable  portion  of  that  heat  by  the  water  during  the  melting  of  the 
ice.  Had  the  arctic  regions  been  entirely  of  land,  neither  plants  nor  animals  could  have 
existed  in  them  : for  during  summer,  owing  to  the  sun  remaining  above  the  horizon  for 
months,  an  elevation  of  atmospheric  temperature  would  have  been  produced  fatal  to  animals 
and  plants ; and  in  w inter,  the  long  darkness  and  intense  cold  would  have  proved 
equally  fatal  to  animated  beings.  The  cold  of  the  icy  regions  of  the  north  tuts  been 
alleged  to  reach,  by  currents  of  air,  southern  latitudes,  and  thus  to  lower  their  tem- 
perature. 

753.  Baron  Humboldt  has  cuUted  more  to  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  temperature 
over  the  globe  than  any  other  who  had  laboured  in  the  same  boundless  field  of  research. 
The  following  is  his  general  summary,  to  which  we  have  added  Melville  Island.  The 
temperatures  have  been  reduced  to  Fahrenheit’s  scale,  and  the  longitudes  are  reckoned  from 
Greenwich.  An  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  those  places  whose  temperatures  have  been  most 
accurately  determined,  and  in  general  by  means  of  8000  observations. 
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754.  In  treating  on  the  mean  annual  temperature  which  obtains  at  different  places , It  is 
customary  to  give  a table  which  makes  the  temperature  depend  entirely  on  the  latitude.  But 
oWrvation  shows,  that  the  temperature  is  usually  higher  at  the  same  latitude  in  the  old 
world  than  in  the  new,  and  in  north  latitude  than  in  south ; and,  as  was  already  mentioned, 
it  differs  in  the  same  continent  under  different  meridians.  So  tliat  more  than  one  table 
would  be  required  for  each  quarter  of  the  globe ; or  else  one  very  extensive  table,  involving 
the  longitude  as  well  as  latitude,  which  is  the  case  with  Humboldt’s  table,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

7 55.  As  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  are  continually  receiving  heat  from  the  run,  it  is  plain 
that  their  mean  annual  temperature  must  be  continually  on  the  increase,  if  no  heat  be  thrown 
off  by  them  into  surrounding  spare.  Professor  Leslie  accordingly  alleges,  that  the  increase 
of  temperature  is  at  the  rate  of  about  1°  in  80  years.  This  would  help  to  explain  some  of 
the  changes  of  climate  which  seem  to  have  been  gradually  taking  place  during  successive 
ages  in  many  places,  and  particularly  in  the  west  of  Europe.  But  the  late  celebrated  Mar- 
quis de  la  Place  has  endeavoured  to  show,  from  astronomical  observations,  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  earth  has  undergone  no  sensible  change  during  the  last  two  thousand 
yean.  His  arguments  however,  are  not  free  from  objection. 

Sect.  II.  Effect  of  Climate  on  Plants  and  Animals. 

756.  The  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  appears  to  be  chiefly  regulated  by 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Each  has  generally  a particular  climate  in  which  it 
thrives  best,  and  beyond  certain  limits  it  ceases  to  exist  Since  an  increase  of  height  has  an 
effect  on  climate  in  some  respects  similar  to  an  increase  of  latitude,  it  has  been  commonly 
supposed  that  there  are  properly  no  plants  peculiar  to  high  latitudes,  because  such  may  be 
raised  on  the  mountains  under  the  equator,  which  embrace  every  variety  of  climate  between 
their  summit  and  base,  at  least  in  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned.  In  point  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  however,  the  two  situations  differ  essentially  ; and  some  naturalists  allege, 
that  pressure  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Professor  Dolwreiner  is  of 
opinion  that  the  diminutive  size  of  plants  in  elevated  situations  depends  more  on  the 
diminution  of  pressure  than  of  temperature.  To  ascertain  this  he  put  equal  quantities  of 
barley  and  moist  earth  into  two  equal  receivers : the  air  in  the  one  had  a pressure  of 
14  inches  of  mercury,  and  the  other  56 ; germination  commenced  in  both  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  leaves  had  the  same  green  tint.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the  shoots  in  the  rarefied 
air  were  6 inches  long,  and  in  the  other  from  9 to  10.  The  first  were  expanded  and  soft 
and  wet  on  the  surface,  especially  towards  their  extremities ; the  others  were  firm,  rolled 
round  the  stem,  and  nearly  dry.  In  some  respects  this  accords  with  what  Humboldt  ob- 
served of  the  trees  on  the  Andes  that  water  transpires  from  them  even  in  the  driest  weather. 
But  such  experiments  are  inconclusive,  unless  there  were  some  contrivance  employed  to 
renew  the  confined  air  frequently.  Independently  of  pressure,  the  barley  in  the  condensed 
air  had  the  use  of  four  times  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  other  vessel. 

757.  Plants  are  most  numerous,  ami  exhibit  the  greatest  i*ariety  of  sj)ecies,  and  the  most 
luxuriant  growth,  within  the  tropics  beyond  which  they  gradually  diminish.  In  the  arctic 
regions  and  in  the  north  of  Russia,  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 
Tl»e  lines  which  limit  the  growth  of  certain  plants  depend  on  the  average  summer  temper- 
ature, for  plants  which  require  a long  and  moderate  heat ; on  the  temperature  of  the  wannest 
month,  for  those  which  require  a short  but  great  heat ; and  on  the  temperature  of  the  coldest 
month,  for  those  which  cannot  bear  cold.  The  transparency  of  the  air  is  also  of  importance 
to  many  plants ; but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  enlarging,  and  therefore  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a short  account  of  the  climates  of  cultivated  plants.  The  plantain,  which  is  a 
primary  article  of  food  in  tropical  America,  requires  a temperature  from  82°  to  78°  F., 
which  occurs  between  lat.  0°  and  27°:  but,  in  the  equinoctial  zone  (lat.  0°  to  10°),  its 
fruit  docs  not  ripen  at  a greater  altitude  than  3300  feet.  The  sugar-cane  has  nearly  the 
same  range,  but  is  cultivated,  though  with  less  advantage,  in  the  old  world  to  lat.  36°  5', 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  about  67°.  The  severity  of  the  North  American  winter 
prevents  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  beyond  lat.  31°  ; but  it  succeeds  at  an  altitude 
of  5700  feet  on  the  table  land  of  Mexico.  'Hie  favourite  climate  of  the  cotton  plant  lies 
between  lat.  0°  and  34° ; but  it  succeeds  with  a mean  summer  heat  of  75°  or  73°  F.,  if  that 
of  winter  do  not  descend  below  36°  or  38°.  In  America,  it  is  cultivated  at  lat.  37°;  in 
Europe,  lat.  40°  ; and  in  Astracan  at  lat.  46°.  The  date  palm  thrives  best  l>etwcen  lat.  29° 
and  35° ; but,  when  sheltered  from  the  north  wind,  it  is  cultivated  on  the  shores  of  Italy  to 
lat  44°.  The  citron  has  nearly  the  same  range,  but  is  cultivated  at  Nice,  at  altitudes  of 
400  feet  This  tree,  with  the  sweet  orange,  grows  in  Louisiana  to  lat  30°,  but  beyond  that 
it  is  injured  by  the  cold.  The  olive  ranges  in  Europe  between  lat.  36°  and  44°5' ; it  succeeds 
wherever,  with  a mean  annual  temperature  from  66°  to  58°  F.,  tliat  of  summer  is  not  below 
71°,  nor  that  of  the  coldest  month  below  42°,  which  excludes  all  North  America  beyond 
lat.  34°.  The  favourite  climate  of  the  vine  in  the  old  world  is  between  lat.  36°  and  48°; 
but  it  thrives  wherever  the  mean  temperature  is  from  62°  to  47 *5°,  provided  that  of  winter 
is  not  below  33°,  nor  summer  under  66°  or  68°.  Such  is  the  case  on  the  shores  of  Europe 
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to  lat.  47°,  and  in  the  interior  to  lat.  50°,  but  only  to  lat.  40°  in  North  America.  The 
cerealia  or  common  grain,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  thrive  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  descends  to  28°  F.,  provided  that  of  summer  rise  to  52°  or  53°.  In  Lapland, 
barley  ripens  wherever  the  mean  temperature  of  summer  rises  to  47°  or  48°.  The  rapid 
growth  of  barley  and  oats  adapts  them  to  the  short  summers  of  the  north  : they  are  found 
as  high  as  lat.  69j°  in  Lapland,  along  with  the  potato.  In  some  parts  of  eastern  Russia, 
no  grain  is  found  beyond  lat  60°.  Wheat,  which  is  a precarious  crop,  and  little  cultivated 
beyond  lat  58°  in  western  Europe,  yields  good  returns  in  this  part  of  the  temperate  sone, 
when  the  mean  heat,  while  the  grain  is  on  the  ground,  is  55°;  but  if  no  more  than  4 6°, 
none  of  the  cerealia  come  to  maturity.  These  species  of  grain  are  cultivated  at  a height  of 
3500  feet  on  the  Alps,  in  lat  46°.  Barley  and  oats  succeed  at  double  that  height  on  Cau- 
casus, and  at  almost  a triple  height  on  the  Andes,  along  with  wheat  and  rye.  In  the  west 
of  Europe,  maize  has  the  same  range  as  the  vine,  but  reaches  farther  north  on  the  east  In 
its  native  American  soil,  it  forms  the  chief  article  of  food,  from  the  river  Plata  to  the  lakes 
of  Canada.  Requiring  a short  but  warm  season  of  four  months,  it  is  well  suited  to  the 
climate  of  the  New  World  up  to  the  latitude  of  45°.  The  oak  ceases  at  lat  63C)  in  Norway, 
at  60°  or  61°  in  Finland,  and  at  57°  in  the  government  of  Perm.  The  pinus  silvestris,  or 
Scots  fir,  grows  to  a height  of  60  feet  in  Lapland,  at  lat  70°,  and  850  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea:  there  the  birch  is  found  at  double  that  elevation.  In  eastern  Russia,  the  larch, 
pine,  birch,  and  mountain-ash,  disappear  about  lat  68° ; and,  at  Hudson’s  Bay,  all  trees 
cease  about  lat  60^. 

Sect.  III.  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere . Aqueous  Meteors, 

7 58.  Tiegardittg  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere , abundantly  vague  and  fanciful  notions 
prevailed  for  many  ages.  The  ancients  considered  air  as  one  of  the  four  simple  elements,  of 
which  they  supposed  all  other  bodies  to  be  compounded.  These  were  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water.  How  far  the  opinion  was  correct,  which  made  fire  an  element  is  a question  on 
which  nothing  is  yet  known ; but  the  researches  of  modern  chemistry  have  shown  that  the 
other  three  are  all  compound  bodies.  The  chief,  and  perhaps  the  only  essential,  component 
substances  in  the  atmosphere,  are  the  two  gases  called  oxygen  and  azote ; its  other  ingre- 
dients, occurring  only  in  small  and  variable  quantities,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  foreign 
bodies.  The  analysis  of  air  is  a difficult  problem.  Many  chemists  have  found  it  to  consist 
of  21  parts  by  volume  of  oxygen  to  79  of  azote;  and  this  proportion  is  sensibly  the  same 
whether  the  air  be  from  the  polar  or  tropical  regions,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  or  a mountain 
top,  from  the  most  healthy  or  insalubrious  countries.  But  Dr.  Prout,  guided  by  the  laws  of 
definite  proportions,  alleges,  that  if  the  two  gases  of  which  air  principally  consists  be  really 
combined,  they  ought  to  be  20  oxygen  to  80  azote ; and  it  must  be  allowed  that  similar 
conjectures  of  the  same  eminent  chemist  have  been  verified  regarding  the  composition  of 
other  bodies,  which  had  apparently  deviated  farther  from  the  atomic  system. 

759.  The  investigation  of  the  component  parts  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  keep  pace  with  that 
of  its  mechanical  properties.  Boyle,  however,  and  his  cotemporaries,  put  it  beyond  doubt 
that  it  contained  on  elastic  fluid  and  water  in  the  state  of  vapour.  They  also  conjectured 
that  it  contained  various  other  substances,  which  rose  from  the  earth  in  the  form  of  vapours, 
and  often  altered  its  properties,  rendering  it  noxious  or  fatal.  Since  the  discovery  of  car- 
bonic acid  by  Dr.  Black,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  elastic  fluid  always  constitutes  a 
part,  though  a very  minute  one,  of  the  atmosphere. 

760.  H'ith  respect  to  moisture , or  the  state  in  which  water  exists  in  air,  two  opinions  have 
been  formed : 1.  Water  may  be  dissolved  in  air,  in  the  same  manner  os  salt  is  held  in  solu- 
tion by  water ; 2.  It  may  be  mixed  with  air  in  the  state  of  steam  or  vapour,  after  having 
been  converted  into  vapour.  The  first  of  these  was  hinted  at  by  Dr.  Hooke,  and  afterwards 
proposed  by  Dr.  Halley.  It  has  been  adopted  by  many  others  in  succession,  among  whom 
is  Professor  Leslie ; and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  phenomena  agreo  with  that 
theory.  The  second  opinion  seems  to  have  originated  with  Mr.  Deluc  ; but  it  is  to 
Mr.  Dalton  and  M.  Gay  Lussac  that  we  are  indebted  for  subjecting  this  theory  to  the  test 
of  experiment. 

761.  Evajtoration  from  the  waters  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  undoubtedly  the  source 
whence  the  moisture  which  exists  in  air  is  derived.  Accordingly  we  find  that  water  exposed 
to  the  air  suffers  a gradual  diminution  of  bulk,  till  it  entirely  disappears.  It  is  then  said,  in 
common  language,  to  have  dried  up,  or  to  have  evaporated.  Under  an  exhausted  receiver, 
water  diminishes  even  more  rapidly  than  in  the  open  air.  Were  this  ow  ing  to  solution,  the 
very  reverse  ought  to  follow ; because,  in  place  of  vapour  being  caused  by  the  presence  of 
air,  it  goes  on  more  rapidly  in  its  absence.  By  comparing  a set  of  experiments  made  at 
Geneva,  with  a similar  set  on  the  Col-du-G^ant,  10,950  feet  higher,  Saussure  found  that, 
supposing  the  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  air  the  same  at  both  places,  the  evaporation  at 
the  upper  would  be  to  that  at  the  low’er  nearly  as  7 to  3 ; so  that  a diminution  of  about  one 
third  in  the  density  of  the  air  more  than  doubled  the  rate  of  evaporation.  It  is  well  known, 
that  cold  is  always  generated  during  spontaneous  evaporation  ; that  is  to  say,  that  water,  as 
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it  disappears,  carries  off  a quantity  of  heat.  Dr.  Black  has  rendered  it  probable,  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  disappears  during  spontaneous  evaporation  is  as  great  as  that  which 
is  required  to  form  water  into  steam.  A wet  body  is  always  cooled  by  exposure  to  dry  air, 
owing  to  the  evaporation  from  its  surface.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  liquors  are  cooled  by 
wrapping  wet  cloths  round  the  bottles  and  exposing  them  to  the  air.  M.  Saussure  observed, 
that  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  melting  snow  caused  it  to  freeze  again,  w hen  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  4°  or  5°  above  the  freezing  (mint.  The  simplest  mode  of  illus- 
trating the  cooling  influence  of  evaporation,  is  to  cover  the  ball  of  a thermometer  with  wet 
cloth  and  expose  it  to  the  air,  when  it  will  be  found  to  indicate  a greater  or  less  degree  of 
cold.  This,  it  is  true,  does  not  take  place  if  the  air  be  very  damp,  because  there  is  then  no 
evaporation.  Wind  tends  to  promote  evaporation,  both  by  communicating  its  heat  to  the 
colder  evaporating  surface,  and  also  by  sweeping  away  the  vapour  as  it  is  formed.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  scarcely  any  evaporation  in  perfectly  still  air,  unless  some  substance  be 
present  which  absorbs  the  vapour  as  it  forms. 

762.  On  this  principle , Professor  Leslie  contrived  an  elegant  mode  of  jtroducing  ice  in  any 

climate . A cup  with  water  is  placed  within  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  along  with  some 

substance  which  absorbs  the  vapour.  The  rate  of  evaporation  is  then  increased  in  an 
astonishing  degree,  by  exhausting  the  air  from  the  receiver ; and  the  portion  of  the  water 
which  is  converted  into  vapour  abstracts  so  much  heat  from  the  remainder,  that  the  latter  is 
speedily  converted  into  ice. 

763.  Dew  is  a remarkable  product  of  atmospheric  moisture.  The  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  which  can  exist  in  a given  space,  as  a cubic  foot,  is  pretty  generally  believed  to  be 
the  same,  whether  there  be  air  present  in  the  space,  or  nothing  but  the  vapour  alone.  The 
quantity  is  always  'cert.  par.)  the  same  at  the  same  temperature,  but  it  is  greater  as  the  tem- 
perature is  higher;  and  therefore,  supposing  the  space  to  be  saturated  w’ith  vapour  at  a 
particular  temperature,  a portion  of  this  will  return  into  drops  of  water  whenever  the  tem- 
perature falls.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  a cold  body,  such  as  a bottle  of  liquor,  being 
carried  into  a warm  moist  apartment,  becomes  bedewed  on  the  outside,  till,  perhaps,  the 
water  trickles  down  its  sides : the  contact  of  the  cold  surface  chills  the  air,  which  iu  return 
deposits  a portion  of  its  moisture.  Now  this  is  similar  to  the  mode  in  which  moisture  is 
insensibly  deposited  from  the  atmosphere  on  bodies  at  the  earth’s  surface,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  dew.  All  bodies,  placed  in  still  air  and  exposed  to  the  aspect  of  a clear  sky, 
are  found  to  become  colder  than  they  would  be  if  some  screen  or  awning  were  interposed 
between  them  and  the  sky.  In  such  circumstances,  bodies  often  become  much  colder  than 
the  surrounding  air,  which,  if  sufficiently  moist,  deposits  on  them  a portion  of  its  moisture 
or  dew.  When  the  temperature  is  low',  the  dew  is  frozen,  and  forms  hoarfrost. 

764.  The  radiation  of  heat  also  deserves  notice.  About  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  Professor  Leslie  discovered  that  bodies  possess  very  different  powers  of  radiating 
heat ; and  that  this  depends  on  the  nature  and  condition  of  their  surfaces.  Metals  possess 
this  quality  in  a degree  inferior  to  vitreous  bodies,  and  it  is  diminished  iu  all  of  them  by 
polishing  the  surface.  Most  fibrous  and  filamentous  vegetable  substances  are  good  radiators, 
a*  are  likewise  bodies  in  general  which  are  bad  conductors  or  bad  reflectors  of  heat.  Now 
the  degrees  of  cooling,  which  different  bodies  undergo  when  exposed  together  to  the  aspect 
of  the  sky,  is  observed  to  follow  the  same  order  as  that  of  their  radiating  powers ; and,  of 
course,  the  order  in  which  they  begin  to  acquire  dew,  as  also  the  quantity  acquired,  is  regu- 
lated bv  a similar  law*,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  follows. 

765.  For  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  dew  we  arc  chiefly  indebted  to  the  late  ingenious 
Dr.  Wells.  The  ancients  maintained,  that  dew  appears  only  on  calm  and  clear  nights.  Dr. 
Wells  found  that,  in  opposite  circumstances,  very  little  is  ever  deposited,  and  that  little  only 
when  the  clouds  are  very  high.  Dew  never  occurs  in  nights  both  cloudy  and  windy ; and 
if  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  weather,  from  being  serene,  should  become  dark  and  stormy, 
dew  which  had  been  deposited  will  disappear.  In  calm  weather,  more  dew  w ill  appear  if  the 
sky  be  partially  covered  with  clouds,  than  if  it  were  quite  clear.  It  often  happens,  that  even 
before  sunset,  dew  begins  to  adhere  to  grass  in  spots  which  are  sheltered  from  both  sun  and 
wind ; for,  in  clear  weather,  such  spots  suffer  much  front  the  chilling  aspect  of  the  sky,  and 
may  often  continue  to  acquire  dew  during  the  whole  night,  and  for  some  time  after  sunrise. 
The  quantity  of  dew  depends  on  the  moistness  of  the  air,  being  greater  after  rain  than  after 
long-continued  dry  weather.  It  is  more  abundant,  in  Europe,  with  southerly  and  westerly 
winds,  titan  with  those  which  blow  from  the  opposite  points.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be 
the  direction  of  the  sea  rendering  the  wind  moist ; for,  in  Egypt,  dew  rarely  occurs  unless 
the  wind  come  from  the  sea.  But  with  a southerly  wind,  which  has  passed  along  the  floods 
of  the  Nile,  dew  is  usually  observed  in  the  Delta  five  or  six  days  before  the  inundation. 
After  a long  period  of  drought,  Dr.  Wells  exposed  to  the  clear  sky,  28  minutes  before  sunset 
in  a calm  evening,  known  weights  of  wool  and  swan-dowrn,  upon  a smooth,  unpainted,  dry  fir 
table  about  3 feet  in  height,  and  which  had  been  placed  an  hour  before  in  the  sunshine  in 
a large  grass  field.  At  12  minutes  after  sunset  the  wool  was  14,J  colder  than  the  air,  but 
had  gained  no  weight.  The  swan-down  was  13°  colder  tluui  the  air,  but  had  got  no  addi- 
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tional  weight ; nor  was  it  any  heavier  at  the  end  of  20  minutes  longer,  but  it  had  then  be- 
come 14£°  colder  than  the  air;  whilst  the  grass  was  15°  colder  than  the  air  four  feet  above 
ground.  — From  these,  and  many  similar  experiments,  Dr.  Weils  concluded  that  bodies 
become  colder  than  the  neighbouring  air  before  they  are  dewed.  — lie  beut  a sheet  of  paste- 
board into  the  form  of  a penthouse,  making  tl»e  angle  of  flexure  90°,  and  leaving  both  ends 
open.  This  was  placed  one  evening,  with  its  ridge  uppermost,  upon  a grass-plat,  and,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  guessed,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  On  the  middle  of  the  spot  of  grass, 
sheltered  by  the  roof,  was  placed  10  grains  of  wool,  and  an  equal  quantity  on  a spot  of  the 
grass  fully  exposed  to  the  sky.  In  the  morning,  the  first  10  grains  were  only  2 grains 
heavier,  whilst  the  other  had  gained  16.  The  wool  does  nut  here  acquire  moisture  from  the 
grass  by  capillary  attraction,  for  the  same  effect  happens  if  it  be  placed  in  a saucer ; nor  is  it 
by  hygrometric  attraction,  for  in  a cloudy  night,  wool  placed  on  an  elevated  board  scarcely 
gained  any  weight. 

766.  The  quantity  of  dew  varies  according  to  circumstances.  When  wool  is  placed  upon 
a bad  conductor  of  heat,  as  a deal  board,  a few  feet  from  the  ground,  it  will  become  colder 
and  acquire  more  dew  than  if  laid  on  the  grass.  At  the  windward  end  of  the  board,  it  is 
less  bedewed  than  at  the  sheltered  end  ; because,  in  the  former  cose,  the  wind  keeps  up  the 
temperature  nearer  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Rough  and  porous  surfaces,  as  shavings  of 
wood,  straw,  &c.  take  more  dew  than  smooth  and  solid  bodies.  Raw  silk  and  fine  cotton 
collect  more  than  even  wool.  Glass,  being  a good  radiator  of  heat,  is  much  more  quickly 
coated  with  dew  than  bright  metals,  which,  indeed,  receive  it  less  readily  than  many  other 
bodies.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  strange  idea  that  metals  absorb  dew,  though 
they  be  the  most  compact  bodies  known.  If  we  coat  a piece  of  glass  partially  with  bright 
tin-foil,  or  silver  leaf,  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  glass  quickly  becomes  cold  by  radiation, 
on  exposure  to  a clear  nocturnal  sky,  and  acquires  moisture ; which,  beginning  on  those 
parts  most  remote  from  the  metal,  gradually  approaches  it.  Thus,  also,  if  we  coat  a part  of 
the  outside  of  a window  pane  with  tin-foil  in  a clear  night,  then  moisture  will  be  deposited 
inside,  on  every  part  but  that  opposite  to  the  metal  ; but  if  the  metal  be  inside,  then  the 
outside  of  the  coated  part  of  the  pane  will  be  sooner  and  more  copiously  bedewed.  In  the 
first  case,  the  tin-foil  prevents  the  glass  under  it  from  dissipating  its  heat,  and  therefore  it 
can  receive  no  dew ; in  the  second  case,  the  tin-foil  prevents  the  part  of  the  glass  which  it 
coats  from  receiving  the  calorific  influence  of  the  apartment,  and  hence  it  is  sooner  cooled 
on  the  outside  than  the  rest  of  the  pane.  When  the  night,  after  having  been  clear,  becomes 
cloudy,  though  there  be  no  change  with  respect  to  calmness,  a rise  in  the  temperature  of  the 
glass  always  ensues.  In  clear  nights  the  temperature  always  falls,  but,  unless  the  air  be 
sufficiently  moist,  dew  does  not  necessarily  follow ; from  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  cold 
cannot  be  the  effect  of  dew*.  For  a more  particular  account  of  these  interesting  phenomena, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Wells’s  elegant  Essay  on  Dew. 

767.  Clouds.  The  various  forms  of  clouds  were  first  successfully  attempted  to  be  arranged 
under  a few  general  modifications  by  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  and  published  in  the  16th  and 
17th  vols.  of  the  Phil.  Mag.  The  system  is  very  simple,  and  has  been  extensively  adopted 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent  In  giving  a summary  of  it  in  44  The  Climate  of  London ,” 
Mr.  Howard  thus  expresses  himself : — 44  After  the  experience  of  eighteen  years,  I do  not 
find  a necessity  either  to  make  additions  to  this  little  system,  or  to  retrench  any  of  its  parts. 
Some  subordinate  distinctions  may,  indeed,  at  a future  period  be  found  useful ; but  until 
the  classification,  as  it  is,  be  generally  adopted,  its  simplicity  must  form  its  most  powerful 
recommendation,  and  its  conformity  to  nature.  It  is  in  the  form  and  structure,  carefully 
considered  with  due  reference  to  situation,  that  he  will  find  the  basis  of  a correct  judgment; 
and  he  will  do  well  to  wait,  at  first,  for  several  successive  appearances  of  each  modification, 
to  which  he  will  thus  at  length  find  the  definition  apply  in  all  its  parts.  ” 

768.  The  modifications  of  clouds  is  a term  used  to  express  the  structure  or  manner  of 
aggregation,  in  which  the  influence  of  certain  constant  laws  is  sufficiently  evident  amidst  the 
endless  subordinate  diversities  resulting  from  occasional  causes.  Hence  the  principal  mo- 
difications are  as  distinguishable  from  each  other,  as  a tree  from  a hill,  or  the  latter  from  a 
lake ; although  clouds,  in  the  same  modification,  compared  with  each  other,  have  often  only 
the  common  resemblance  which  exists  among  trees,  hills,  and  lakes,  taken  generally. 

769.  There  are  three  simple  and  distinct  modifications , which  are  thus  named  and  defined 
by  Mr.  Howard ; — 

(1.)  Cirrus.  A cloud  resembling  a lock  of  hair  or  a feather.  Parallel,  flexous,  or  di- 
verging fibres,  unlimited  in  their  extent  or  direction. 

(2.)  Cumulus.  A cloud  which  increases  from  above  in  dense  convex  or  conical  heaps. 

(3.)  Stratus.  An  extended  continuous  level  sheet  of  cloud,  increasing  from  beneath. 

770.  There  are  two  modifications  which  appear  to  be  of  an  intermediate  nature  : these  are  — 

(4.)  Cirro-cumulus.  A connected  system  of  small  roundish  clouds,  in  close  order  or 

contact. 

(5.)  Cirro-stratus.  A horixontal  or  slightly  inclined  sheet , attenuated  at  its  circumference, 
concave  downward,  or  undulated.  Groups  or  patches  have  these  characters. 
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771.  There  are  two  modifications  which  exhibit  a compound  structure,  vix. : — 

(6.)  Cumulo-stratus.  A cloud  in  which  the  structure  of  the  cumulus  is  mixed  with  that 
of  the  cirro-stratus  or  cirro-cumulus.  The  cumulus  flattened  at  top,  and  overhanging  its 
hue. 

(7.)  Ximbut.  A dense  cloud  spreading  out  into  a crown  of  cirrus,  and  passing  beneath 
into  a shower. 

77‘2.  Mr.  Howard  began  his  observations  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Forster  has  been  for  many  years  employed  in  making  similar  observations.  From  all  these, 
there  has  resulted  at  length  a theory  of  the  formation  and  changes  of  the  clouds,  which  has 
been  deduced  entirely  from  the  phenomena  they  have  been  observed  to  exhibit  during  their 
formation,  changes,  and  eventual  resolution  into  rain.  To  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  any 
particular  hypothesis  as  premature,  we  shall  merely  give  an  account  of  the  phenomena 
otnerved ; contenting  ourselves  with  a description  of  the  distinct  modifications  of  form  which 
aqueous  vapour  is  found  to  assume  during  the  progress  of  the  formation,  changes,  and  reso- 
lution of  clouds. 

773.  Regarding  the  vuxle  in  which  clouds  are  suspended  in  the  air , philosophers  are  not 
agreed.  About  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  it  was  supposed  that  the  aqueous 
particles  of  clouds  were  in  the  form  of  hollow  shells,  specifically  lighter  than  the  air  in  which 
they  float.  But  as  no  evidence  or  probability  could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  theory,  it 
has  given  place  to  other  speculations  ; and,  at  present,  many  consider  the  suspension  of 
clouds  as  an  electrical  phenomena.  On  attentively  observing  the  forms  of  clouds,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  have  a tendency  to  assume  one  or  other  of  the  seven  distinct  modifications 
above  mentioned  ; the  peculiar  characters  of  which  may  be  discovered  in  all  the  endless 
configurations  exhibited  by  clouds  under  different  circumstances.  It  may  be  observed 
farther,  that  the  most  indefinite  and  shapeless  masses  of  clouds  if  attentively  watched,  will 
sooner  or  later  show  a tendency  to  assume  the  form  of  some  of  these  modifications ; a cir- 
cumstance which  shows  not  only  their  distinct  nature,  but  also  proves  that  titere  are  some 
general  causes,  as  yet  undiscovered,  why  aqueous  vapour,  suspended  in  the  air,  should  assume 
certain  definable  and  constant  modifications. 

774.  A more  minute  description  of  the  formation  and  changes  of  the  clouds , and  of  the 
prognostics  of  the  weather  to  be  deduced  from  their  peculiar  appearances,  shall  now  be 
attempted. 

775.  The  cirrus  or  curl-clowlm  may  be  distinguished  from  every  other  by  the  lightness 
of  its  nature,  its  fibrous  structure,  and  the  great  and  perpetually  changing  variety  of  figures 
which  it  presents  to  the  eye.  It  is  generally  die  most  elevated  of  clouds,  occupying  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  As  this  cloud,  under  different  circumstances,  presents 
considerable  varieties  of  appearances,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  diese  separately,  widi 
reference  to  the  particular  kind  of  weather  in  which  they  prevail.  After  a continuance  of 
clear  fine  weather,  a whitish  line  of  cloud  may  often  be  observed  at  a great  height,  like  a 
white  thread  stretched  across  the  sky,  the  ends  seeming  lost  in  each  horizon : this  is  often 
the  first  indication  of  a change  to  wet  weather.  To  this  line  of  cirrus,  others  arc  added 
laterally,  and  sometimes,  as  it  were,  propagated  from  the  sides  of  die  line  in  an  oblique  or 
transverse  direction ; the  whole  liaving  the-  appearance  of  net-work.  At  other  Umes  the 
lines  become  gradually  denser ; descend  lower  in  die  atmosphere ; and,  uniting  with  others 
below,  produce  rain  widiout  exhibiting  the  above-mentioned  transverse  reticulations.  The 
above-described  varieties  of  cloud,  though  composed  of  straight  lines,  are  ranged  under  the 
general  head  of  cirruj,  from  their  resemblance  to  this  cloud  when  it  appear*  tinder  curved 
and  contorted  forms.  The  comoid  cirrus , popularly  known  under  the  name  of  die  grey  mare's 
tail,  is  the  proper  cirrus.  It  somewhat  resembles  a distended  lock  of  white  hair,  or  a bunch 
of  combed  wool,  and  from  this  it  got  the  name  comoid.  It  usually  occurs  in  variable 
weather,  and  is  reckoned  a precursor  of  wind  and  rain.  In  changeable  weadier  it  varies 
comidcrably  in  a few  hours ; but  when  the  fibres  have  a constant  direction  to  die  same  point 
of  die  compaw»  for  any  considerable  time,  a gale  of  wind  generally  springs  up  from  that 
quarter.  During  warm  changeable  weather,  when  there  are  light  breezes  of  wind,  long  and 
obliquely  descending  bands  of  cirrus  are  often  observed  in  the  air,  and  somedmes  seem  to 
connect  distant  clouds.  Frequendy,  by  means  of  the  interposition  of  these  cirri  between  a 
cumulus  and  some  other  cloud,  as,  for  instance,  cirro-stratus,  the  cumulo-stratus,  and  ulti- 
mately die  nimbus  or  rain-cloud,  is  formed.  The  cirrus  when  attentively  examined,  is  found 
to  be  in  constant  motion,  not  merely  changing  its  form,  but  often  exhibiting  an  internal  com- 
motion in  the  substance  of  the  cloud,  especially  in  the  larger  end  of  it  Every  particle  seems 
•Jive  and  in  motion,  while  the  wliole  mass  scarcely  changes  its  place.  This  motion,  on  a 
minute  examination,  often  appears  to  consist  of  the  fibres  which  compose  the  cirrus,  gently 
waving  to  and  from  each  other ; frequently,  however,  it  seems  like  minute  specks  all  in  com- 
motion. This  takes  place  more  frequendy  in  those  large  and  lofty  cirri,  with  rounded  heads 
and  long  pointed  tails,  so  common  in  dry  easterly  winds  during  summer  and  autumn. 

• IVis,  and  the  other  additional  terms  which  follow,  have  been  proposed  m Engliah  name*  by  Dr.  Thomaa 
Footer, 
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776.  The  formation  of  the  cumulus  is  best  viewed  in  fine  settled  weather,  about  sunrise 
or  a little  after.  Small  specks  of  cloud  are  seen  here  and  there  in  the  atmosphere.  These 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  small  gatherings  of  the  stratus  or  evening  mist,  which  rising  in  the 
morning  grows  into  small  masses  of  cloud,  wliile  the  rest  of  the  sky  becomes  clearer.  About 
sunrise  these  clouds  increase ; two  or  more  of  them  unite,  till  a large  cloud  be  formed,  which, 
assuming  a cumulated  and  irregularly  hemispherical  shape,  has  received  the  name  of  cumulus 
or  slacken- cloud.  This  is  properly  the  cloud  of  day,  as  it  usually  subsides  in  the  evening 
by  retracing  the  steps  of  its  formation  in  the  morning.  It  separates  into  small  fragments 
and  evaporates,  giving  place  to  the  stratus  or  fall-cloud,  which  is  therefore  styled  the  cloud 
of  night 

777.  Some  varieties  in  the  forms  of  the  cumulus  deserve  particular  notice,  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  electrical  phenomena.  The  hemispherical  form  is  more  perfect 
in  fine  than  in  changeable  weather.  When  such  well-formed  cumuli  prevail  during  many 
successive  days,  the  weather  is  settled,  and  the  electrometer  pretty  steady  in  its  indications. 
They  are  whitish  coloured,  and  when  opposed  to  the  sun  reflect  a silver}'  light.  Cumuli 
which  occur  during  intervals  between  showers  are  more  fleecy,  and  variable  in  form  and 
colour.  Sometimes  they  are  blackish,  and  may  at  any  time  increase  till  they  obscure  the 
sky,  or  assume  the  form  of  the  twain-cloud  or  cumulo-stratus. 

778.  The  stratus  or  fall-cloud  comprehends  fogs,  and  all  those  creeping  mists  which, 
towards  evening  fill  the  valleys,  and  disappear  in  the  morning.  The  cumuli  which  have 
prevailed  during  a hot  summer's  day  decrease  towards  evening,  and  by  degrees  there  is 
formed  a white  mist  near  the  ground,  increasing  in  density  till  midnight  or  even  till  morning, 
and  generally  disappearing  after  sunrise,  in  autumn,  this  cloud  sometimes  lasts  longer  in 
the  morning.  In  winter  it  becomes  still  more  dense,  and  sometimes  continues  a whole  day 
or  many  successive  days.  A remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  January,  1814,  w hen  a 
dense  fog  prevailed  for  about  a fortnight,  extending  over  a great  part  of  the  south  and  west 
of  England.  It  was  particularly  felt  at  London,  where  the  stagnation  and  subsidence  of 
the  smoke  more  than  doubled  the  dismal  visitation.  The  stratus  is  often  positively  electrified, 
and  its  component  parts  do  not  wet  leaves  or  other  substances  connected  with  the  earth. 
On  this,  however,  it  may  be  remarked  that  dry  bodies,  which  continue  warmer  than  the  fog, 
must  remain  dry  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  evaporation.  The  stratus  may  be  distin- 
guished from  some  varieties  of  cirro-stratus  which  resemble  it,  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
latter  wets  every  object  it  alights  on. 

779.  The  cirro-cumulus  or  sonder-cloud  is  subject  to  some  variations  in  the  size  and  figure 
of  the  orbicular  masses  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  in  their  distances  from  each  other. 
About  the  time  of  thunder  storms,  the  component  parts  are  denser  in  their  structure,  rounder 
in  their  form,  and  closer  together  than  usual.  This  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  poets  as 
a prognostic  of  thunder  and  tempestuous  weather.  In  rainy  changeable  weather,  this  cloud 
has  a light  fleecy  texture,  and  is  very  irregular  in  the  form  of  its  component  parts ; so  that  it 
then  approaches  to  the  form  of  the  cirro-stratus.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  consists  of  nebecukr,  so 
small  and  light  coloured  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible.  In  fine  summer  weather,  the  cirro- 
cumulus  is  neither  so  dense  as  the  stormy  variety,  nor  so  light  as  the  one  last  described  ; its 
parts  vary  in  size,  and  in  their  proximity.  During  fine  dry  weather,  with  light  breezes  from 
the  north  and  east,  small  detachments  of  cirro  cumulus  rapidly  form  and  subside,  which  do 
not  lie  in  one  plane ; but  their  arrangement  is  commonly  horizontal.  The  cirro-cumulus 
sometimes  commences  in  the  clear  sky.  At  other  times  the  cirrus,  the  cirro-stratus,  or  some 
other  cloud,  changes  into  cirro-cumulus,  and  vice  wrsd.  In  summer,  this  cloud  forebodes 
heat : in  winter,  the  breaking  up  of  frost,  and  mild  wet  weather. 

780.  The  cirro-stratus  is  remarkable  for  its  shallowness,  compared  with  its  horizontal 
extent ; so  that  when  any  other  cloud  assumes  this  form,  it  seldom  fails  to  end  in  a cirro- 
stratus.  This  cloud  is  constantly  changing  its  form,  and  gradually  subsiding ; hence  it  has 
been  called  the  wane-cloud . There  are  many  varieties  in  its  figure  ; sometimes  it  is  disposed 
in  w*aving  bars  or  streaks,  varying  almost  infinitely  in  size  and  shape.  A fiat  horizontal 
cloud,  consisting  of  such  streaks,  frequently  occurs  during  changeable  summer  weather ; its 
bars  are  generally  confused  in  the  middle,  but  more  distinct  towards  the  edges.  A variety 
of  this  sort  constitutes  what  is  called  the  mackerel-back  sky.  It  is  often  very  high  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  is  proved  from  its  still  appearing  high  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  a lofty 
mountain.  The  cumulus,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  seen  on  a level  with,  or  even  lower  than, 
the  observer.  The  cirro-stratus  often  appears  in  the  form  of  a long  plain  streak,  tapering 
towards  the  extremities.  Sometimes  such  a figure  seems  to  alight  on  the  cumulo-stratus ; 
and,  in  these  cases,  the  density  of  the  latter  increases  in  proportion  as  the  former  alternately 
appears  and  evaporates  again  on  its  summits.  The  usual  result  is  the  formation  of  the 
nimbus,  and  a fall  of  rain.  Another  principal  variety  of  the  cirro-stratus  consists  of  small 
rows  of  little  clouds,  curved  in  a peculiar  manner:  it  is  called  the  ct/moid  cirro-stratus,  and 
is  a sure  indication  of  approaching  storms.  The  last  variety  of  this  cloud  which  we  shall 
now  notice,  is  that  large  and  shallow'  veil  of  cloud  which  covers  a large  portion  of  the  sky, 
particularly  towards  night,  and  through  which  the  sun  and  moon  are  indistinctly  seen 
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Those  peculiar  refractions  of  the  light  of  these  luminaries,  called  halos  and  mock  suns, 
usually  appear  in  this  cloud.  These  are  the  most  certain  signs,  yet  known,  of  approaching 
rain  or  snow, 

781.  The  eumulo-stratus  or  twain-cloud  is  a stage  towards  the  production  of  rain,  and  is 
frequently  formed  in  the  following  manner  : — The  cumulus,  which  usually  passes  along  in 
the  wind,  seems  retarded  in  its  progress,  grows  denser,  spreads  out  laterally  till  it  overhangs 
the  base  in  dark  and  irregular  protuberances.  This  change  often  takes  place  in  all  the 
cumuli  which  are  near  to  each  other ; their  bases  unite,  whilst  the  superstructure  remains 
asunder,  rising  up  like  so  many  mountain  summits  or  masses  of  rocks.  The  cumulo-strati, 
in  which  hail  showers  and  thunder  storms  occur,  look  extremely  black  and  menacing  before 
the  rain  commences.  Sometimes  the  eumulo-stratus  evaporates,  or  changes  again  to  cumulus, 
but  it  oftener  ends  in  the  nimbus  and  rain. 

782.  The  nimbus  remains  to  be  described ; a cloud  which  always  precedes  the  fall  of  rain, 
snow,  or  hail.  Any  of  the  others  above  described  may  increase  so  much  as  to  obscure 
the  sky,  without  ending  in  rain,  before  which  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  rain-cloud 
may  always  be  distinguished.  The  best  way  of  obtaining  a clear  idea  of  the  formation  of 
the  nimbus  or  rain-cloud  is  to  observe  a distant  shower  in  profile,  from  its  first  formation 
to  its  fall  in  rain.  The  cumulus  seems  first  arrested  in  its  progress ; then  a cirrus  or  cirro- 
stratus  may  appear  to  alight  on  the  top  of  it.  The  change  to  eumulo-stratus  then  goes  on 
rapidly  ; and  this  cloud,  increasing  in  density,  assumes  that  black  and  threatening  aspect  which 
is  a known  indication  of  rain.  This  blackness  is  soon  changed  for  a more  grey  ol>scurity  ; 
and  tliis  is  the  criterion  of  the  actual  formation  of  rain  drops,  which  now  begin  to  fall, 
while  a cirriform  crown  of  fibres  extends  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  clouds,  and  small 
cumuli  enter  into  the  under  part.  After  the  shower  has  spent  itself,  the  different  modifi- 
cations appear  again  in  their  several  stations : the  cirrus,  the  cirro-stratus,  or  perhaps  the 
cirro-cumulus  appear  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air ; while  the  remaining  part  of  the  broken 
nimbus  assumes  the  form  of  flocky  cumuli,  and  sails  along  in  the  lower  current  of  wind. 
The  reappearance  of  large  cumulo-strati  indicates  a return  of  the  rain.  In  showery  weather, 
the  alternate  formation  and  destruction  of  rain-clouds  goes  on  rapidly,  and  is  attended  by 
the  other  modifications  in  succession,  as  above  described.  From  its  connection  with  local 
showers,  the  nimbus  is  distinguished  almost  exclusively  by  bearing  in  its  broad  field  of  sable 
the  honours  of  the  rainbow. 

783.  Rain.  Theories  of  rain  have  been  founded  on  the  above  observations.  Since,  as  already 

mentioned,  a greater  quantity  of  moisture  can  exist  in  a given  space  as  the  temperature  is 
higher,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a certain  temperature  at  which  air  containing  some  moisture 
will  just  lie  saturated,  and  which  is  called  the  point  of  deposition,  or  the  dewing  point ; for, 
if  cooled  in  the  least  below  this,  the  air  will  deposit  moisture.  When  the  cooling  in  the 
body  of  air  below  the  dew  point  is  very  slight,  the  effect  is  merely  to  disturb  the  transparency, 
or  produce  a fog . In  the  case  of  dew,  formerly  considered,  the  transparency  is  not  affected  ; 

because  it  is  not  the  mass  of  air  that  is  cooled  below  the  point  of  deposition,  but  only  a 
minute  portion  of  it  which  comes  into  contact  with  surfaces  cooled  by  radiation.  When  the 
cooling  in  a body  of  air  below  the  dewing  point  is  considerable,  the  water  is  deposited  more 
copiously,  and,  collecting  into  drops,  descends  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain  ; or  if  the 
temperature  be  sufficiently  low,  the  drops  are  partially  frozen,  and  form  sled;  if  fully  frozen, 
snow  t and  if  such  drops  be  large  and  compact,  they  receive  the  appellation  of  hail. 

784.  Dr.  James  Hutton  of  Edinburgh  mode  the  first  attempt  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  rain,  Ac.  on  known  principles.  Without  deciding  whether  moisture  be  simply  mixed  or 
chemically  combined  in  the  air,  he  conjectured  from  the  phenomena,  as  is  now  established 
by  experiment,  that  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  w hich  can  exist  in  air  varies  in  a higher 
ratio  than  the  temperature.  Hence  he  inferred,  that  w henever  two  volumes  of  air  saturated 
with  moisture  are  mixed  at  different  temperatures,  a precipitation  of  moisture  must  ensue, 
in  consequence  of  the  mean  temperature  not  being  able  to  support  the  mean  quantity  of 
vapour.  But  if  the  air,  before  mixture,  was  not  fully  saturated  with  moisture,  then  a 
smaller  quantity,  or  none  at  all,  may  be  deposited.  This  theory  has  been  adopted  by  various 
meteorologists,  particularly  Professor  Leslie  and  Mr.  Dalton  : but  Mr.  Luke  Howard  has 
justly  remarked,  that  it  involves  the  assumption  that  the  mixture  should  have  the  mean 
temperature,  — a point  which  was  then,  and  is  even  yet,  not  quite  settled  ; although,  so  far 
as  experiment  goes,  it  is  fully  more  favourable  to  the  theory  than  the  mean  would  be. 

785.  Mr.  Howard  accordingly  rejects  Dr.  Hutton's  theory,  and  alleges,  that  rain  is  almost 
in  every  instance  the  result  of  the  electrical  action  of  clouds  upon  each  other.  This  idea, 
he  thinks,  is  confirmed  by  observations  made  in  various  ways  upon  the  electrical  state 
of  the  clouds  and  rain  ; and  he  supposes  that  a thunder  storm  is  only  a more  sudden 
and  sensible  display  of  those  energies  which  are  incessantly  operating  for  more  general 
purposes. 

786.  There  are  turo  circumstances  deserving  of  notice  in  the  formation  of  the  nimbus  or  rain - 
cloud,  the  spreading  of  the  superior  masses  of  cloud  in  all  directions,  until  they  become, 
like  the  stratus,  one  uniform  sheet ; and  the  rapid  motion  and  visible  decrease  of  the 
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cumulus  when  brought  under  the  latter.  The  cirri,  also,  which  so  frequently  stretch  from 
the  superior  sheet  upwards  like  so  many  bristles  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  temporary 
conductors  for  the  electricity  evolved  by  the  union  of  minute  particles  of  vapour  into  the 
larger  drops  which  form  the  rain.  In  an  experiment  of  Cavallo’s  with  a kite  sent  up  360 
feet,  in  an  interval  between  two  showers,  and  kept  up  during  rain,  it  seems  that  the  superior 
clouds  were  positively  electrified  before  the  rain;  but  on  the  arrival  of  a large  cumulus,  a 
strong  negative  electricity  took  place,  which  lasted  while  the  cumulus  was  passing  over  the 
kite.  We  are  not,  however,  warranted  to  conclude  that  the  cumulus  which  brings  on  rain 
is  always  negative ; as  the  same  effect  might  ensue  from  a positive  cumulus  uniting  with  a 
negative  stratus : yet  the  general  negative  state  of  the  lower  atmosphere  during  rain,  and 
the  positive  indications  commonly  given  by  the  true  stratus,  render  this  the  more  probable 
opinion.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  determine  the  several  states  of  the 
clouds  which  appear  during  rain ; since  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  the  conclu- 
sion, that  clouds  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  operate  on  each  other  when 
brought  near  enough,  so  as  to  occasion  their  partial  or  entire  destruction,  — an  effect  which 
can  be  attributed  only  to  their  possessing  beforehand,  or  acquiring  at  the  moment,  the  oppo- 
site electricities.  Such  is  Mr.  Howard’s  view  of  the  subject ; but  until  electricity  itself,  and 
in  particular  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  be  better  understood,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  phe- 
nomena of  rain  be  brought  any  nearer  home  by  being  ascribed  to  electricity.  In  the  present 
state  of  science,  Dr.  Hutton’s  theory  has  rather  the  advantage  of  depending  on  principles 
which  are  better  known,  though  there  is  some  uncertainty  regarding  their  fitness  for  the 
purpose. 

787.  Rain  is  very  unequally  distributed  to  the  different  regions  of  the  globe  ; but  nature 
has  so  arranged  it,  that  it  is  most  copious  in  those  latitudes  where  evaporation  is  most  rapid. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule ; for  on  several  tracks  on  the  earth’s  surface  it 
hardly  ever  rains.  These  are  usually  far  inland,  and  are  generally  extensive  plains  utterly 
sterile  and  uninhabitable.  The  want  of  rain  is  in  some  places  partially  supplied  by  the 
copious  deposition  of  dew.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  some  spots  where  it  always  rains,  and 
which  are  mostly  on  the  sea.  As  the  whole  atmosphere,  when  fully  charged  with  humidity, 
is  calculated  to  hold  no  more  water  than  would  form  a sheet  5 inches  in  depth,  while  the 
mean  annual  deposit  is  about  35  or  40  inches,  it  is  plain  that  the  supply  must  be  frequently 
renewed.  Rain  is  more  abundant  toward  the  equator  than  the  poles,  at  the  sea  coast  than 
towards  the  interior,  and  on  elevated  situations  than  on  plains. 

788.  From  the  most  authentic  sources,  Mr,  Dalton  has  constructed  the following  tablet  show- 
ing the  mean  monthly  and  annual  quantities  of  rain  which  have  fallen  at  several  places,  being 
the  average  for  many  years : — - 
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789.  The  depth  of  rain,  according  to  Humboldt,  at  the  latitudes  of  0°,  19°,  45°,  and  60°, 
is  respectively,  96,  80,  29,  and  17  inches.  In  the  torrid  zone,  a small  thick  rain  falls  almost 
every  day  on  that  side  of  the  equator  where  the  sun  is ; but  it  generally  intermits  during  the 
night.  In  many  places,  there  are  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons  in  the  year ; and  in  some 
regions,  from  the  effect  of  mountains  and  peculiar  winds,  places  under  the  same  parallel  have 
their  wet  and  dry  seasons  at  opposite  periods.  Though  the  annual  depth  of  rain  be  greatest 
toward  the  equator,  the  number  of  rainy  days  increases  with  the  latitude. 

790.  Aqueous  meteors , so  essential  to  vegetation,  have  their  salutary  effects  modified  by 
the  chemical  qualities  of  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  salt  rain  and  dew  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Caspian  Sea,  owing  to  the  vapours  which  are  exhaled  from  the  soil,  probably 
contribute  to  those  saline  efflorescences  which  are  said  to  be  gradually  overspreading  the  once 
fertile  soil  of  Persia.  The  salt  fogs  in  the  west  of  Jutland  are  very  injurious  to  the  foliage 
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of  trees,  without  being  hurtful  to  grass.  Rain  has  also  been  known  to  be  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  and  with  various  substances  approaching  to  that  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters. 
Some  of  these  communicate  to  the  rain  a peculiar  colour,  as  that  of  blood,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  fogs  occur  in  which  little  or  no  moisture  is  present:  such  are  called  dry  fogs  ; 
and  are  supposed  to  be  the  vapours  and  ashes  ejected  by  volcanoes,  and  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere  by  the  winds.  Their  occurring  about  the  time  of  great  eruptions  strengthens 
this  conjecture. 

791.  Glaciers.  Ice  and  snow  absorb  a large  portion  of  heat  during  liquefaction,  which  they 
give  out  again  on  freezing ; for,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  nature,  water  does  not  cool  below 
32°  F.  till  the  whole  be  frozen ; nor  does  its  temperature  rise  above  that  point,  while  in  contact 
with  ice  or  snow,  — that  is,  till  the  whole  be  melted.  This  property  has  an  important  effect  on 
the  temperature  of  snowy  districts.  It  retards  and  often  prevents  the  occurrence  of  extreme 
cold,  and  it  opposes  a sudden  rise  of  temperature  above  the  freezing  point.  The  cold  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  was  formerly  stated,  continually  increases  with  the  elevation  ; and,  at  a certain 
height,  depending  on  the  climate  or  latitude,  perpetual  frost  prevails.  Where  the  earth's 
surface  attains  this  height,  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  some  steep  or  vertical  cliffs,  continually 
covered  with  snow.  The  snow  acquires  new  additions  from  time  to  time ; for,  though  it 
may  melt  slowly  from  the  heat  of  the  ground  on  which  it  rests,  yet  it  suffers  little  decay 
externally,  except  what  the  air  carries  off  by  evaporation.  The  warmth  of  the  solar  rays 
may  soften  it  a little,  but  this  only  tends  to  its  farther  consolidation.  Masses  of  this  sort  are 
called  glaciers.  By  accumulating  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  they  often  l>ccome  top-heavy, 
or  acquire  such  an  enormous  weight  as  to  break  their  hold,  or  crush  their  lower  parts,  which 
are  besides  liable  to  be  undermined  by  the  warmth  of  the  mountain  on  which  they  rest. 
Hence  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  huge  masses  of  ice  or  conglomerated  snow  slide  or 
roll  down  the  sides  of  mountains,  transporting,  perhaps  large  stones  or  fragments  of  rocks  to 
which  they  had  adhered,  or  wtiich  had  been  separated  from  their  beds  by  the  agency  of  the 
weather.  Detached  glaciers  often  descend  into  districts  having  a mean  temperature  consi- 
derably above  the  melting  point  of  snow.  But  so  great  is  the  heat  consumed  in  liquefying 
such  huge  masses,  that  years  may  elapse  before  they  entirely  disappear ; and  during  that 
interval  others  descend ; and  so  on  continually.  So  that  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  may  l>e 
found  in  a climate  where  little  snow  falls  from  the  clouds.  When  glaciers  descend  into  the 
sea,  and  particularly  when  detached  and  floating,  they  are  termed  icebergs. 

792.  The  snow~linet  or  lower  limit  in  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  descends 
in  winter  and  rises  again  in  summer.  Under  the  equator,  this  change  is  scarcely  perceptible ; 
but  it  increases  with  the  latitude,  and  in  high  latitudes  the  snow.linc  has  a great  range.  The 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  with  many  circumstances  too  numerous  to  be  detailed,  have 
each  its  effict.  The  snow-line  is  lower  on  the  sides  of  mountains  turned  from  the  sun,  than 
on  acclivities  which  receive  his  rays  more  perpendicular  to  their  surfaces.  Hence  it  happens, 
(hat  one  side  of  a mountain  may  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  whilst  at  the  same  height 
on  the  opposite  side  it  is  in  a state  of  cultivation.  The  snow-line,  therefore,  depends 
so  much  on  localities,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  given  for  computing  its  altitude. 
Though  often  employed  for  estimating  the  heights  of  mountains,  it  is  a most  fallacious 
criterion. 

793.  Humboldt  gives  the following  heights  of  jterjxtual  sntnv  in  different  parts  of  the  world  : — 
Andes  of  Quito  (lat.  1°  to  1°  30'),  2460  toises.  Volcano  of  Purace  (lat.  2°  18'),  2420  toises. 
Tolimn  (lat.  4°  46*),  2380  toises.  Ncvados  of  Mexico  (lat.  19°),  2350  toises.  Himalaya 
(lat.  31°),  southern  side,  1950  toises ; northern  side,  2605  toises.  Summit  of  Sierra  Nevada, 
Grenada  (lat. 37°  10'),  1780  toises.  Caucasus  (lat.42°to430),  1650  toises.  Pyrenees  (lat.42°5' 
to  43°),  1400  toises.  Swiss  Alps  (lat.  46°),  1370  toises.  Carpathian  mountains  (49°  101), 
1930  toises.  Norway  (lat.  61°  to  67°),  850  to  600  toises ; and  (lat.  70°  to  71"  30')  550  to 
366  toises. 

794.  Colour  of  the  Atmosphere.  That  the  air  has  a blue  colour,  has  been  conjectured  be- 
cause a distant  landscape  appears  of  that  cast,  which,  however,  is  greatly  diminished  by  a 
good  telescope.  Newton  ascribed  this  phenomenon  to  the  greater  refrangibility  of  the  blue 
rays ; and  some  consider  it  the  effect  of  vapour.  'The  appearance  of  the  sky,  when  viewed 
from  a high  mountain,  is  of  a deep  blue,  approaching  to  black.  But  this  must  be  in  some 
way  illusory ; because  the  upper  atmosphere  is  highly  transparent,  as  the  heavenly  bodies 
ihine  with  increased  splendour. 

Sect.  IV.  Luminous  Meteors. 

795.  The  refraction  and  refection  of  light  by  air  produces  a remarkable  phenomenon. 
While  the  rays  of  light  move  in  a medium  of  uniform  density  and  composition,  they  arc 
straight ; but  when  they  pass  obliquely  into  a medium  of  a different  density,  they  are  bent  or 
refracted  toward  tbe  denser  medium.  The  rays  of  light,  therefore,  whilst  coming  through 
the  atmosphere  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  always  entering  into  a denser  and  denser 
stratum  of  air,  and  are  consequently  bent  down  towards  the  earth.  The  different  rays  suffer 
different  degrees  of  refraction,  according  to  their  colour.  That  of  the  red  is  the  least,  then 
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orange,  yellow,  green,  light  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  All  solid  bodies  have  the  property  of 
reflecting  light ; and  it  is  probable  that  all  bodies  whatever  reflect  light  in  a greater  or  less 
degree.  The  clouds  and  air  possess  this  property.  The  rays  which  are  the  most  refrangible, 
are  also  the  most  easily  reflected.  When  the  sky  shines  with  a fine  azure  hue,  it  is  by  means 
of  the  more  reflexible  rays,  which  are  first  reflected  from  the  earth,  and  afterwards  returned 
by  the  atmosphere.  The  refraction  and  reflection  of  light  enable  it  to  diffuse  itself  over 
the  atmosphere,  illuminating  our  hemisphere  for  a considerable  time  after  the  sun  has  gone 
down  and  before  he  has  arisen,  producing  the  morning  and  evening  twilight. 

79 6.  The  rainbow  is  a circular  image  of  the  sun,  variously  coloured,  ana  produced  thus : — 
The  solar  rays,  by  entering  the  drops  of  falling  rain,  are  refracted  to  their  farther  surfaces, 
and  thence,  by  one  or  more  reflections,  transmitted  to  the  eye.  But  on  escaping  from  the 
drop,  they  undergo  a second  refraction,  by  which  the  rays  are  separated  into  their  different 
colours ; and  in  this  state  are  exhibited  to  an  eye  properly  placed  to  receive  them.  The 
rainbow  is  never  seen  but  when  rain  is  falling,  and  the  sun  and  bow  arc  always  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  observer. 

797.  The  halo  is  a broad  circle  of  a variable  diameter,  sometimes  white,  but  more  commonly 
exhibiting  a faint  representation  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  It  appears  in  a thin  cloud, 
or  in  a haze,  around  the  sun  or  moon’s  disc. 

798.  The  corona  is  a circular  space,  full  of  mild  whitish  light,  around  the  moon's  disc. 
It  sometimes  passes  into  a yellowish  or  brownish  colour  towards  the  edges.  This  and  the 
halo  arc  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  burr$i  and  the  latter  is  accounted  a prognostic  of 
rain,  especially  when  its  diameter  is  large. 

799.  Parhelia  or  mock-sun*  are  images  which  appear  sometimes  above  and  sometimes 
below  the  disc  of  the  true  sun.  They  are  supposed  to  be  seated  in  the  points  of  intersection 
of  different  halos,  and  to  derive  their  brightness  from  the  union  of  several  reflections. 
Parhelia  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a whitish  border,  sometimes  by  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  They  are  rarely  quite  circular,  and  some  have  luminous  trains,  as  has  likewise  the 
sun  himself,  when  near  the  horizon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  It  is  there,  and  in 
similar  cold  foggy  situations,  that  parhelia  are  usually  seen. 

800.  Mock-moons  or  paraselenes  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  parhelia,  but  they  are 
generally  ascribed  to  a similar  cause. 

801.  Luminous  shadows  or  glories  are  remarkable  phenomena,  in  which  a spectator  sees 
his  shadow  projected  on  a cloud  with  a luminous  ring,  sometimes  coloured  like  the  rainbow*, 
encircling  his  head.  The  spectator,  in  such  cases,  must  either  be  on  an  elevation,  or  the 
cloud  must  be  very  low.  The  shadow  is  usually  of  an  enormous  size. 

802.  Looming  is  the  term  used  by  our  sailors  to  express  a curious  optical  deception,  by 
which  objects  come  into  view,  though  materially  altered  as  to  their  real  situation  or  position. 
The  French  call  it  mirage,  and  the  Italians  fata  morgana.  It  often  happens  at  sea,  that  a 
distant  ship  appears  as  if  painted  in  the  sky,  perhaps  in  an  inverted  position,  and  not  sup- 
ported by  the  water.  Sunken  rocks  and  sands  appear  as  if  raised  above  the  surface.  The 
Swedes  long  searched  in  vain  for  an  illusory  island  of  this  sort,  which  they  saw  from  a dis- 
tance, as  if  placed  between  the  isles  of  Aland  and  the  coast  of  Upland.  The  shipping  and 
buildings  on  the  shore  of  Naples  have,  from  Messina,  sometimes  appeared  floating  inverted 
in  the  air.  In  1798,  the  terror  of  the  enemy  was  not  a little  increased  by  the  appearance  of 
the  French  coast  distinctly  raised  above  the  sea,  for  an  hour,  as  viewed  from  the  opposite 
shore  of  Sussex.  To  the  French,  whilst  marching  in  the  Egyptian  deserts,  the  sandy  plain 
covered  in  the  distance  by  a dense  vapour  presented  the  illusive  image  of  a vast  lake,  towards 
which  they  hastened,  but  could  never  reach  it. 

803.  The  aurora  l>orcalis,  or  northern  light , is  a remarkable  luminous  phenomenon  which 
occurs  during  night,  and  most  commonly  in  clear  or  frosty  w’cather.  It  is  unknown  in  low 
latitudes,  and  becomes  more  frequent  as  we  recede  from  the  equator.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
its  maximum  either  as  to  frequency  or  brilliancy  be  at  the  pole;  for  in  the  late  north  polar 
expeditions  it  was  seen  to  the  south  of  the  observer,  whereas  at  greater  distances  from  the 
pole  it  appears  to  the  north  or  a little  to  the  west  of  north  of  the  spectator.  It  is  usually  of 
a reddish  colour,  inclining  to  yellow*,  and  sends  out  frequent  coruscations  of  pale  light, 
which  seem  to  arise  from  the  horizon  in  pyramidal  undulating  forms,  and  shoots  with  great 
velocity  towards  the  zenith.  Some  maintain  that  a whizzing  noise  accompanies  this  pheno- 
menon, but  that  is  not  very  well  ascertained.  The  light  appears  sometimes  remarkably  red, 
as  was  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Dec.  5.  1737.  The  aurora  borealis  frequently 
appears  in  the  form  of  a luminous  arch,  chiefly  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  autumn  of  a dry 
season.  The  arch  is  partly  bright  and  partly  dark,  but  generally  transparent.  This  kind  of 
meteor  is  almost  constant  during  the  long  winter  nights,  in  high  latitudes.  The  “ merry 
dancers,”  as  it  is  called  in  Shetland,  afford  the  inhabitants  great  relief  amid  the  gloom  of 
their  long  dreary  nights.  They  commonly  appear  at  twilight  near  the  horizon,  of  a dun 
yellow,  and  sometimes  continue  so  for  several  hours,  without  motion ; afterwards  they  break 
into  streams  of  a stronger  light,  passing  into  columns  and  innumerable  different  shapes. 
During  tills,  the  colour  varies  from  all  the  tints  of  yellow  to  the  most  obscure  russet,  ex  hi- 
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biting  the  most  beautiful  appearance.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden  and  Lapland,  the 
aurora  borealis  is  singularly  beautiful,  and  affords  to  travellers  a very  fine  light  during  the 
whole  night.  In  Hudson’s  Bay  it  diffuses  a variegated  splendour  sometimes  equal  to  that 
of  the  full  moon.  Similar  lights  were  observed  by  Dr.  Forster  towards  the  south  pole,  but 
they  were  much  feebler  tlian  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  cause  of  such  phenomena  is 
unknown.  Some  ascribe  them  to  electricity  and  magnetism. 

804.  The  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  In  storms,  the 
clouds  usually  exhibit  the  vitreous  or  positive  electricity.  In  summer,  when  the  earth  is 
dry,  and  the  day  warm  and  serene,  the  electricity  of  the  air  increases  from  sunrise  to  noon ; 
in  which  state  it  continues  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  again  diminishes,  till  the  dew  appear.  It 
revives  towards  midnight,  and  again  decreases  till  it  become  insensible. 

805.  The  phenomena  of  thunder  are  so  well  known,  as  to  require  no  description  ; but  no 
satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  discovered,  except  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
electricity,  which  being  itself  in  a great  measure  among  the  incognita,  leaves  us  still  in  the 
dark.  Thunder  is  more  frequent  as  we  approach  the  equator,  and  decreases  as  the  latitude 
increases,  being  totally  unknown  in  the  arctic  regions.  It  is  a very  rare  phenomenon  in 
intensely  cold  weather,  and  seldom  occurs  during  night  in  the  temperate  zones.  It  is 
usually  attended  by  heavy  showers  of  hail  or  sleet,  and  less  frequently  by  rain.  The  distance 
of  thunder  may  be  estimated,  by  allowing  1100  feet  for  each  second  which  elapses  between 
seeing  the  flash  of  lightning  and  hearing  the  report.  It  is  seldom  heard  at  a greater  distance 
than  two  miles,  and  only  does  mischief  when  very  near. 

806.  .9/.  Elmo's  Jire  is  a faint  light  which  seems  to  adhere  to  the  points  of  bodies  carried 
swiftly  through  the  air.  It  appears  on  the  tops  of  ship  masts,  and  at  the  points  of  spears  and 
other  warlike  instruments  when  in  motion.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  an  accumulation 
of  electric  matter.  A single  flame  of  this  sort  was  called  by  the  ancients  Helena,  When 
seen  in  pairs,  they  were  called  Castor  and  Pollux.  A friend  travelling  towards  the  Lead  Hills 
in  Scotland  observed  his  fingers,  his  switch,  and  the  ears  of  his  horse,  ornamented  with  lights 
of  this  description  during  wet  weather. 

807.  Fire-balls  are  those  luminous  bodies  which  appear  usually  at  a great  height  above 
the  earth,  and  were  on  that  account  long  known  by  the  term  meteor,  which  is  now  applied  to 
many  other  aerial  phenomena.  They  present  a very  imposing  appearance,  and  are  seen  of 
an  immense  sixe,  sometimes  red,  but  oftencr  of  a vivid  dazzling  white.  They  traverse  the 
atmosphere  with  amazing  velocity.  This,  and  their  great  height,  have  been  inferred  from 
their  being  seen  from  various  distant  places  almost  at  the  same  instant.  Sometimes  they 
burst  in  pieces,  or  discharge  torrents  of  flames,  with  a detonation  making  both  the  air  and 
earth  to  tremble.  Some  of  these  balls  descend  like  lightning,  break  through  the  roofs  of 
buildings,  destroy  animals  and  shatter  vessels  at  sea ; in  short,  they  are  often  attended  with 
all  the  disastrous  effects  of  thunder  and  lightning,  with  which  they  are  occasionally  accom- 
panied. Some  consider  these  balls  to  be  great  masses  of  electric  matter,  passing  from  one 
place  to  another.  Others  suppose  them  to  be  the  same  with  the  aerolites. 

808.  Aerolites,  or  meteoric  stones , have  frequently  descended  from  the  atmosphere  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  Doth  the  above  opinions  may  be  in  so  far  correct ; because  the  fire-balls 
exhibit  very  different  nppearanccs.  Philosophers  are  very  much  divided  regarding  the  origin 
of  meteoric  stones.  Some  imagine  them  to  be  ejected  from  volcanos  on  the  earth’s  surface; 
others  from  volcanos  on  the  moon.  A third  class  maintain,  that  they  are  generated  by  the 
combination  and  condensation  of  their  component  parts,  previously  diffused  in  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  gaseous  form.  Others  allege,  that  they  are  detached  stones  moving  through 
the  boundless  regions  of  space,  and  which  casually  come  into  contact  with  our  planet.  All 
these  are  little  else  than  conjecture,  although  their  formation  in  the  atmosphere  is  the  most 
plausible.  A numerous  list  of  the  most  authentic  falls  of  such  bodies  is  given  in  Phil . Mag . 
vol.  IxviL 

809.  Falling  stars  arc  very  ordinary  phenomena  every  where,  but  still  they  belong  to  a 
class  which  is  not  well  understood.  Near  the  place  of  their  apparent  descent,  a feetid  gela- 
tinous substance  has  frequently  been  found,  of  a whitish  yellow  colour.* 

810.  The  zodiacal  light  is  a luminous  appearance,  seen  after  sunset,  or  before  sunrise, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  milky  way,  but  of  a fainter  light,  in  the  figure  of  an  inverted  cone 
or  pyramid,  with  its  base  to  wards  the  sun.  Its  axis  is  variously  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and 
makes  an  angle  of  nearly  7°  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  earliest  distinct  account  of 
it  was  given  by  Cassini  in  1683;  but  this  affords  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  had  not 
existed  or  been  seen  prior  to  that  date : it  is  always  observable,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  in  the 
torrid  zone ; but  is  more  rarely  to  be  found  as  we  recede  from  the  equator.  The  season 
most  favourable  for  observing  it  is  about  the  beginning  of  March  : it  is  much  brighter  in 
some  years  than  others,  and  was  particularly  brilliant  at  Paris,  16th  February,  1769.  The 
zodiacal  light  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator,  and  is  therefore  supposed  by  some  to  be 
connected  with  his  rotation. 

• ProfWsor  Bramlcs,  of  Rrctlau,  has  published  a curious  Treatise  on  Falling  Stars,  to  which  we  may  direct 
thr  attention  of  mir  reader*. 
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Sect.  V.  Winds* 

811.  Winds  are  currents  of  air  occasioned  by  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
atmosphere  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat.  The  general  tendency,  in  such  circum- 
stances, is  for  the  heavier  columns  to  displace  the  lighter ; and  for  the  air  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face to  move  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator : in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  another  motion  is  combined  with  the  currents  just  described.  The  air,  which  i* 
constantly  moving  from  points  where  the  earth’s  motion  on  its  axis  is  slower  to  those  where 
it  is  quicker,  cannot  have  precisely  the  same  motion  eastward  with  the  part  of  the  surface 
over  which  it  is  passing,  and  therefore  must,  relatively  to  that  surface,  acquire  a motion 
somewhat  westerly.  The  two  currents,  therefore,  from  the  opposite  hemispheres,  will,  on 
meeting,  about  the  equator,  destroy  that  part  of  each  other’s  motion  which  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  meridian,  leaving  nothing  but  their  united  motion  towards  the  west.  Such  is  the 
cause  of  the  trade-wind , as  proposed  and  rejected  by  Dr.  Halley  : it  was  shortly  after  revived 
by  Hadley,  and  is  pretty  generally  received.  The  trade-wind  (with  certain  exceptions)  blows 
constantly  from  the  east,  between  the  latitudes  of  30°  N.  and  30°  S. ; it  declines  somewhat 
from  due  east,  towards  the  parallel  to  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  only  supply  for  the  air  constantly  abstracted  from  the  higher  latitudes  must  be  made  by 
a counter  current,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  carrying  back  the  air  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles.  In  a xone  of  variable  breadth,  within  the  region  of  trade-winds, 
calms  and  rains  prevail,  caused  probably  by  the  mingling  and  ascending  of  the  opposite 
currents.  High  lands  change  or  interrupt  the  course  of  the  trade-winds : thus,  under  the  lec 
of  the  African  shore,  calms  and  variable  winds  prevail  near  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  while  an 
eddy,  or  counter  current  of  air  from  the  south-west,  is  generated  under  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
The  lofty  barrier  of  the  Andes  shelters  the  sea  on  the  Peruvian  shores  from  the  trade-winds, 
which  are  not  felt  till  a ship  has  sailed  eighty  leagues  westward  ; but  the  intervening  space 
is  occupied  by  a wind  from  the  south.  In  the  Indian  ocean,  the  trade-wind  is  curiously 
modified  by  the  surrounding  land : the  southern  trade-wind  blows  regularly  from  the  east 
and  south-east,  from  10° to  23° south  latitude;  but  between  10° south  and  the  equator  north- 
west w inds  prevail  from  Octol>er  to  April,  and  south-west  the  rest  of  the  year ; while  north 
of  the  equator,  the  wind  is  south-west  in  summer,  and  north-east  in  winter : these  are  called 
•monsoons,  but  are  not  fully  understood. 

812.  At  to  the  parts  of  the  globe  that  lie  beyond  the  region  of  trade-winds,  calms  prevail  pretty 
generally  over  a narrow  space ; beyond  which,  the  region  of  variable  winds  extends  probably 
to  the  poles.  Mr.  Forster  observes,  that  beyond  the  tropics  the  west  w inds  are  most  common. 
He  also  supposes  that  east  winds  have  an  ascendancy  within  the  antarctic  circle.  According 
to  Robins,  a westerly  wind  almost  constantly  prevails  about  latitude  60°  S.  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  Hudson’s  Bay,  westerly  winds  prevail  during  three  fourths  of  the  year,  as  also  in 
Kamschatka.  At  Melville  island,  die  north  and  north-west  winds  prevail : on  account  of  these 
winds,  the  Atlantic  may  be  crossed  eastward  in  about  half  the  time  of  returning  westward. 

813.  Sea  and  land  breezes  arise  from  the  same  general  principle  which  chiefly  occasions 
the  trade-winds : during  the  day,  when  the  sun  renders  the  surface  of  the  land  warmer  than 
that  of  the  sea,  the  warmer  ratified  air  of  the  land  ascends,  being  buoyed  up  and  displaced 
by  the  heavier  air  rushing  from  the  sea,  and  thus  forming  the  sea  breeze  ,*  but  the  reverse 
often  happens  during  the  night,  when  the  surface  of  the  land  becomes  colder  than  the  sea, 
and  occasions  a wind  from  the  land,  or  a land  breeze.  Winds  of  this  sort  are  more  frequent 
about  islands  and  small  peninsulas  than  in  other  situations ; but  they  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  latitude. 

814.  A variety  of  local  winds  have  also  been  observed.  The  etesian,  which  is  a northerly 
or  north-easterly  wind,  prevails  very  much  in  summer  all  over  Europe.  Pliny  describes 
it  as  blowing  regularly  in  Italy  for  forty  days  after  the  summer  solstice.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a part  of  the  great  lower  current  moving  towards  the  equator.  Another  northern  wind, 
which  often  continues  about  a month  in  February  and  March,  is  called  the  omUhian  wind, 
because  some  birds  of  passage  then  make  their  appearance  in  the  south  of  Europe.  A squall , 
or  sudden  gust  of  wind,  is  common  in  many  places;  and  when  its  impetuosity  is  sufficient 
to  hear  along  trees,  buildings,  Ac.,  it  is  called  a hurricane : such  winds  have  frequently  a 
whirling  motion,  and  are  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain  or  hail,  and  even  thunder ; these 
are  sometimes  called  tornadoes : they  are  principally  confined  to  the  torrid  rone.  The  sirocco 
is  a hot  southern  wind,  known  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; when  it  reaches  Naples 
and  Sicily,  it  is  very  moist  and  relaxing  to  the  human  frame.  Some  warm  climates  are 
occasionally  visited  by  excessively  hot  pestilential  winds,  generally  from  the  south,  and  knowrn 
under  a great  variety  of  names  in  different  quarters.  Such  are  the  kamsin  of  Egypt,  the 
simoom  or  samiel  of  Arabia  and  the  Desert.  The  deleterious  effects,  which  frequently  cut  off 
whole  hordes  or  caravans,  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  predominance  of  one  of  the  com- 
ponent gases  of  the  air,  or  to  a mixture  of  nitrous  gas,  Ac. ; but  this  is  not  well  ascertained. 
The  very  arid  state  of  the  air,  bearing  along  vast  quantities  of  burning  sand  and  dust,  must 
of  themselves  be  very  prejudicial  to  animal  life.  The  harmattan  is  a warm,  dry,  east  wind, 
which  occurs  in  Guinea,  and  is  also  of  an  unwholesome  description. 
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81 5.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  varies  from  nothing  up  to  100  miles  in  an  hour;  but  the 
maximum  is  variously  stated  by  different  authors.  According  to  Smeaton,  a gentle  breeze 
mores  between  4 and  5 miles  per  hour,  and  has  a force  of  about  2 ounces  on  a foot  j a brisk 
pleasant  gale  mores  from  10  to  15  miles,  with  a force  of  12  ounces;  a high  wind,  30  to  35 
miles,  with  a force  of  5 or  6 pounds ; a hurricane,  bearing  along  trees,  houses,  Ac.  has  a 
velocity  of  100  miles,  and  a force  of  49  pounds  on  the  square  foot, 

8 1 6.  The  firce  if  the  tried  is  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  multiplied  by  the  density 
of  the  air.  'Some  interesting  experiments  are  described  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  Annals  Phil. 
vol.  viii.  p.  94. 

817.  The  atmosphere  is  the  vehicle  of  sound,  and  we  shall  close  this  brief  sketch  by  noticing 
this  property.  Till  lately,  the  velocity  of  sound  used  to  be  greatly  over-rated.  From  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Moll,  in  the  plains  of  Utrecht,  in  1823,  it  appears,  that  the  mean  velocity 
of  <ound  is  nearly  1100  feet  per  second ; but  it  varies  a little  with  the  temperature  and  hu- 
midity of  the  air.  See  Phil.  Trans,  for  1824. 


Chap.  II. 
iiYoaoiocr. 

818.  This  branch  of  natural  history  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  various  pro/ierties  and 
relations  of  the  waters  of  the  globe.  Any  definition  of  water  is  unnecessary;  but  mankind 
must  have  remarked,  at  a very  early  period,  that  the  waters  distributed  over  the  globe  differ 
considerably  in  their  fitness  for  drinking,  for  preparing  food,  and  for  other  domestic  pur- 
poses. These  differences  are  occasioned  by  the  foreign  bodies  which  this  liquid  holds  in  a 
state  of  solution  or  suspension ; for  water  is  capable  of  dissolving  a greater  number  of  sub- 
stances than  any  other  fluid.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  ever  found  native  in  a state  of  alisolute 
purity  : in  some  cases,  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  is  so  minute,  as  to  have  little  influence 
on  the  taste  or  other  properties ; but  in  other  instances  they  ure  so  abundant,  as  to  render  it 
unfit  for  common  use,  or  even  noxious;  while  at  other  times  it  is  medicinal,  Ac.,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  substances  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  Native  water,  free  from 
colour,  is  almost  never  poisonous,  especially  if  it  be  at  the  same  time  tasteless ; but  if  blue 
from  copper,  green  from  iron,  or  brown  from  vegetable  impregnation,  it  is  unfit  for  the  use 
of  man.  Water  performs  the  most  important  functions  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, and  enters  largely  into  their  compositions,  as  a constituent  part. 

819.  77i«  substance  of  water  presents  itself  under  three  different  firms  of  aggregation.  If 

under  sufficient  pressure,  it  is  liquid  at  all  temperatures  above  32°,  so  far  as  is  known.  It  is 
densest  at  the  temperature  of  40°.  When  cooled  down  to  32  , it  ordinarily  assumes  the  solid 
form  of  ice  ; but  if  great  care  be  taken  to  avoid  agitation,  it  may  be  cooled  almost  to  zero, 
without  freezing.  Congelation  commences  in  the  form  of  prismatic  crystals,  crossing  each 
other  at  angles  of  60J  or  120°,  and  the  temperature,  however  low  before,  instantly  rises  to 
32°.  1 )„ri ng  this  process  the  mass  expands  with  a prodigious  force,  the  volume  suddenly 

increasing  about  a ninth  part.  Glass  bottles  filled  with  water,  and  properly  stopped,  are 
burst  during  its  congelation,  and  the  same  has  happened  to  a strong  bomb-shell.  Water 
passes  into  vapour  nt  all  temperatures,  and  under  any  pressure;  when  the  elasticity  of  the 
vapour  equals  or  exceeds  the  incumbent  pressure,  the  process  proceeds  with  violence,  and  is 
called  (Milling.  Under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  this  takes  place  at  about  212° 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale ; but  the  boiling  temperature  varies  with  the  pressure : hence,  water 
boils  at  a lower  temperature  on  a mountain  top,  and  at  a higher  in  a deep  pit. 

820.  The  relations  of  water  to  heal  are  very  remarkable.  With  the  exception  of  hydrogen 
gas,  it  absorbs  more  heat  in  warming,  and  parts  with  more  in  cooling,  than  other  bodies  do. 
Hence,  large  bodies  of  water  have  a powerful  influence  in  checking  or  retarding  sudden 
alterations  of  temperature  in  the  surrounding  air.  Ice,  in  melting,  absorbs  as  much  heat  ns 
would  raise  its  temperature  140°,  and  gives  out  the  like  quantity  again  in  freezing, — a property 
that  enables  it  to  resist  or  retard  sudden  alterations  of  temperature  in  cold  climates,  in  a 
more  remarkable  degree  than  the  other ; which,  Itowever,  exerts  its  influence  in  the  torrid  and 
temperate  as  w ell  as  in  the  frigid  zone.  lastly,  water,  in  assuming  tint  elastic  form,  nbsortis 
heat  sufficient  to  raise  its  temperature  1000J,  and  parts  with  as  much  during  re-condensing 
into  water ; so  that  water  possesses  an  almost  boundless  influence  in  tempering  climate. 

821.  Water,  as  to  its  composition,  was  long  ranked  among  the  simple  elements ; but  the 
researches  of  modem  chemistry  have  ascertained  that  it  is  a compound  of  88‘9  of  oxygen, 
and  11-|  hydrogen  ; or  its  composition  by  volume  and  weight  may  be  thus  stated:  one 
volume  of  oxygen  combined  with  two  of  hydrogen,  or  eight  parts  by  weight  ot  oxygen, 
with  one  of  hydrogen.  It  is  composed  and  decomposed,  during  many  of  the  operaUons  ol 
nature,  and  its  chemical  agency  is  almost  universal.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  most  bodies 
which  appear  under  the  crystalline  form. 
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Sect.  I.  The  Ocean. 

822.  The  ocean  is  the  origin  and  fountain  of  all  the  other  waters  which  occur,  in  whatever 
form,  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  According  to  some  naturalists,  it  forms  the  remains  of  the 
menstruum  or  chaotic  fluid,  in  which  all  solid  bodies  were  originally  held  in  a state  of  solu- 
tion, and  from  which  they  have  been  precipitated  or  crystallized,  in  short,  brought  to  their 
present  state,  during  the  countless  ages  which  these  processes  are  supposed  to  have  occupied, 
anterior  to  the  creation  of  man  : be  this  as  it  may,  we  arc  certain,  that  it  is  from  the  vapours 
exhaled  by  the  ocean  that  the  atmosphere  is  furnished  with  sufficient  moisture  to  support  and 
refresh  the  organized  beings  which  inhabit  the  earth.  All  nature  languishes  when  the  atmo- 
sphere withholds  its  rain  and  dews ; plants  fade  and  droop ; animals  feel  their  strength  failing  ; 
even  man  himself,  breathing  nothing  but  dust,  can  with  difficulty  procure  shelter  from  the 
sultry  heat  by  which  his  frame  is  parched  and  overpowered.  The  ocean  is  the  grand  thorough- 
fare of  commerce,  forming  a medium  of  communication  between  the  most  distant  and  other- 
wise inaccessible  portions  of  the  earth.  It  consists  of  one  continuous  fluid,  spread  round  the 
land,  and  probably  extending  from  pole  to  pole.  All  the  gulfs,  all  the  inland  seas,  form 
only  portions  detached,  but  not  entirely  separated,  from  that  universal  sea,  denominated  the 
ocean.  Geographers  roundly  estimate  the  ocean  and  its  branches  to  occupy  three  fourths  of 
the  entire  surface  of  the  globe.  Rut  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  between  the  land  and 
water  will  afford  them  ample  employment  for  ages  to  come,  though  every  day  adds  to  the 
stock  of  information  already  acquired. 

823.  The  ocean  is  variously  subdivvied  by  different  authors  : it  may  lie  conveniently  divided 
into  five  great  basins. 

824.  The  Pacific,  so  named  from  its  comparative  tranquillity,  and  often  called  also  the 
Great  South  Sea,  separates  Asia  from  America.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  basins,  and  somewhat 
exceeds  the  entire  surface  of  dry  land.  Its  greatest  extent,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  3700 
leagues,  and  breadth  2700.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  western  and  north-west  shores 
of  America,  and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  : on  the  western  side,  and  between 
the  tropics,  its  surface  is  studded  with  innumerable  groups  of  islands,  all  remarkably  small ; 
and  consisting  generally  of  coral  reefs,  rising  up  like  a wall  from  unknown  depths,  and 
emerging  but  a very  little  above  the  sea.  These  islands  are  the  works  of  innumerable  minute 
insects,  whose  incessant  labours  are  thus  gradually  forming  new  lands  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  On  the  w'estem  side,  it  communicates  with  the  inland  seas  of  Japan  and  Otchosk, 
the  Yellow  and  Chinese  seas ; and  on  the  eastern  side,  it  lias  the  inlets  of  California  and 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  The  small  isles  of  the  Pacific,  scattered  over  the  torrid  zone,  have 
their  temperature  so  moderated  by  the  ocean  as  to  enjoy  the  most  delightful  climate  in  the 
world. 

825.  The  second  basin,  or  Atlantic  Ocean , is  usually  divided  into  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
the  South  Atlantic,  or  Etliiopic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  Europe 
and  Africa  ; and  on  the  west,  by  America : that  part  of  it  between  Europe  and  North 
America  is  frequently  called  the  Western  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  basin  extends  from  70°  N. 
to  35°  and  50°  S.  latitude  ; but  it  is  only  about  half  the  size  of  the  Pncific  Ocean.  Tiic 
length  is  about  2800  leagues,  but  the  breadth,  which  is  very  unequal,  varies  from  COO  to  1800. 
The  South  Atlantic  contains  few  islands  of  any  size,  and  no  inlets  of  consequence ; but  the 
North  Atlantic  abounds  in  large  islands  And  in  deep  and  numerous  inland  seas  which  pene- 
trate far  on  each  side  into  both  the  old  and  new  worlds,  and  have  fitted  it  for  the  most  exten- 
sive commerce  on  the  globe.  On  its  eastern  shores  it  receives  few  large  rivers ; but  on  the 
west  it  receives  the  Plata,  Orinocco,  Amazons,  and  Mississippi,  — the  largest  rivers  on  the 
sive  commerce  on  the  globe.  On  its  eastern  shorea  it  receives  few  large  rivers  except  the 
Niger ; but  on  the  west  it  receives  the  Plata,  Orinocco,  Amazons,  and  Mississippi,  — the 
largest  rivers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

826.  The  third  basin  is  the  Indian  Ocean , which  washes  the  shores  of  the  south-east  coasts 
of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  islands,  New 
Holland,  and  New'  Zealand  : its  length  and  breadth  are  each  about  1500  leagues  : it  contains 
many  islands,  the  two  large  bays  of  Bengal  and  Oman,  with  the  deep  inlets  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Red  Sea.  The  half-yearly  winds  called  monsoons  prevail  in  its  northern  parts. 

827.  The  fourth  basin  is  the  Arctic  Ocean , an  immense  circular  basin,  surrounding  the 
North  Pole,  and  communicating  with  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  by  two  channels ; the  one 
separating  America  from  Europe,  the  other  America  from  Asia.  Few  points  of  the  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  occupy  a full  half  of  the  circumscribing  circle,  extend  much 
beyond  the  70th  parallel ; and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  other  boundaries,  consisting  of  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  America  and  Old  Greenland,  reach  nearer  the  Pole  ; so  that  the  mean  diameter 
of  this  basin  may  be  taken  at  800  leagues.  Its  interior  or  central  parts  are  little  known  : 
several  islands  are  scattered  over  its  southern  extremities,  the  largest  of  w hich  is  Old  Green- 
land, whose  northern  limit  is  unknown  ; the  others  are  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  the  Isles 
of  New  Siberia,  those  lately  discovered  by  Captain  Parry,  and  several  towards  Baffin’s  Bay. 
The  White  Sea,  on  the  north  coast  of  Europe,  is  the  only  deep  gulf  connected  with  this 
basin,  which  is  of  any  importance  to  navigation. 

828.  The  fifth  basin  is  the  Antarctic , which  is  still  less  known  than  the  preceding : it 
joins  the  Pacific  in  the  latitude  of  50°  S.,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  in  that  of  40°.  Floating 
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icc  occurs  in  every  part  of  it ; but  it  is  very  abundant  within  the  parallel  of  60°.  It  was 
long  supposed,  that  a large  continent  of  land  and  fixed  ice  occupied  the  greater  part  within 
the  antarctic  circle.  In  1819,  Captain  Smith  discovered  land  lying  between  the  longitudes 
of  55°  and  65°  W.,  and  beginning  at  the  latitude  of  62°.  Mr.  Weddell  has  since  examined 
this  quarter  nearer  the  Pole,  which  he  believes  to  be  free  from  fixed  ice. 

829.  Of  the  t«/ond  seas,  the  Mediterranean  i.  the  largest  and  the  most  important : it  is 
deserving  of  notice  on  various  accounts,  and  in  particular  as  having  been  the  scene  of  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  nautical  adventures  of  antiquity.  It  is  the  “ Great  Sea”  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  though  we  find  it  there  spoken  of  under  other  names.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  2350  miles ; and  the  breadth,  which  is  sometimes  small,  is 
at  the  greatest  650.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Africa,  on  the  east  by  Asia,  and  on 
the  north  by  Europe.  It  communicates  on  the  west  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Dardanelles  Strait  on  the  east.  It  has  many 
islands,  gulfs,  and  bays,  with  a very  deep  inlet  on  the  north  called  the  Adriatic  Sen,  or  Gulf 
of  Venice.  The  Black  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of  Axof ; but  these  containing  only 
brackish  water,  and  being  so  far  inland,  have  more  of  the  character  of  lakes  than  branches 
of  the  ocean.  Proceeding  still  farther  eastward,  we  come  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  is 
abundantly  salt,  and  of  great  dimensions  ; but  being  wholly  unconnected  with  the  ocean,  will 
be  afterwards  spoken  of  under  the  character  of  a lake.  Traces  of  a connection  having  once 
existed  between  it  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  are  said  to  be  visible  along  the  intervening  low  country. 

830.  The  Baltic  is  pretty  much  allied  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  having  only  brackish  waters, 
which  are  sometimes  wholly  frozen  over  for  several  months  in  winter,  and  the  ice  so  strong, 
that  armies  have  been  marched  across.  The  Baltic  communicates  with  the  German  Sea  by 
the  strait  called  the  Cattcgat:  its  greatest  length  is  1200  miles.  The  North  Sea,  or  German 
Ocean,  is  bounded  by  Britain  and  the  Orkneys  on  the  west,  and  the  continent  of  Europe 
on  the  east;  find  reaches  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  Shetland  Islands,  where  it  joins 
the  Northern  Ocean.  It  was  probably,  formerly,  an  inland  sea  or  lake.  On  the  west  of  the 
Atlantic  are  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson’s  and  Baffin’s  Bays;  but  we  must  now 
proceed  to  treat  of  the  different  properties  and  relations  of  the  ocean,  so  far  as  our  limits 
will  permit. 

831.  The  usual  colour  which  sea  water  exhibits  is  a bluish  green,  of  various  shades. 
Some  maintain,  that  this  is  its  true  and  proper  colour ; others,  that  it  is  on  optical  illusion, 
occasioned  by  the  greater  refrangihility  of  the  blue  rays  of  light,  — opinions  w hich  may  both 
be  true  to  a certain  extent  The  ocean  seems  often  to  assume  various  other  colours ; some 
of  them  no  doubt  real,  but  as  often  illusory.  Among  the  more  general  sources  of  deception, 
may  be  reckoned  the  aspect  of  the  sky : thus,  an  apparently  dark-coloured  sea  is  a common 
prognostic  of  an  approaching  storm ; not  that  the  water  is  really  blacker  then  than  usual, 
but  because  the  dark  colour  of  the  clouds  indistinctly  seen  in,  or  reflected  from,  the  waves,  is 
mistaken  for  the  colour  of  the  sea  itself.  Whatever  other  colour  the  sky  happens  to  wear 
has  a greater  or  less  influence  on  the  appearance  of  the  ocean  : thus  red  clouds  seem  to  tinge 
it  red,  Ac.  On  some  occasions,  the  edges  of  the  waves,  by  refracting  the  solar  beams  like  a 
prism,  exhibit  all  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  rainbow,  which  is  still  more  nearly  imitated  by 
the  refraction  of  the  rays  in  the  spray.  Not  unfrequently,  an  indistinct  image  of  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  reflected  from  the  ruffled  surface  is  mistaken  for  the  colour  of  the  water. 

832.  The  variety  of  colours  in  the  sea  may  probably  arise  from  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  diffused  through  the  waters  in  a putrescent  state,  and  communicating  various  tints. 
The  yellow  and  bright  green  shades  seem  to  be  owing  to  living  marine  vegetables,  which 
grow  at  the  bottom,  stretch  their  fibres  through  the  water,  or  spread  over  the  surface ; and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  colour  of  innumerable  minute  animals  is  often  confounded  with  that  of 
the  lea.  Near  the  shore,  and  especially  towards  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  diffusion  of  mud 
and  other  earthy  matters  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  colour  of  the  sea  : where  it  is  shallow  or 
very  transparent,  the  colour  of  the  bottom  is  frequently  mistaken  for  that  of  the  water. 

833.  The  colour  of  the  Greenland  Seat  according  to  Mr.  Scoresby,  varies  from  ultramarine 

blue  to  olive  green,  and  from  the  most  pure  transparency  to  great  opacity*  These  appear- 
ance*, lie  thinks,  are  not  transitory,  but  permanent;  not  depending  on  the  state  of  the  weather, 
but  on  the  quality  of  the  water.  Hudson,  in  1607,  noticed  these  changes,  and  observer 
that  the  sea  was  blue  where  there  was  ice,  and  green  where  it  was  open.  TW%  however,  was 
only  accidental.  Phipps  does  not  mention  the  green  water  ; it  forms,  perhaps,  one  fourth  o 
the  Greenland  Sea,  between  the  latitudes  of  74°  and  80°  ; often  it  constitutes  long  bands  or 
currents,  lying  north  and  south,  or  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  In  1817,  the  sea  was  blue  and  trans- 
parent about  the  latitude  of  74°  or  75°,  and  between  the  longitudes  of  0°  12  an<*  1-  ^ 

In  1817,  Mr.  Scoresby  sometimes  passed  through  stripes  of  pale  green,  olive  green,  am 
transparent  blue,  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes.  The  food  of  the  whale  occurs  chiefly  m t ic 
green  water,  and  there  the  fishers  look  for  them.  Whales  are  more  easily  taken  in  the  opaque 
green  water  tlian  in  the  transparent  blue,  because  they  do  not  readily  see  their  enemies 
through  the  former.  On  examining  the  differently-coloured  sea  waters,  Mr.  Scoresby  foun 
various  substances  and  animalcule's,  especially  in  the  olive-green  water.  The  number  o 
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medusa*  was  immense : they  were  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  asunder.  Hence  a cubic 
foot  would  contain  1 10,59*2.  From  these,  and  many  similar  observations,  Mr.  Scoresby 
concludes,  that  the  Arctic  Sea  owes  its  colour  to  animalcules,  and  that  they  occasion  the 
opacity  of  the  olive-green  water.  The  blue  water  contains  few  animalcules,  and  is  un- 
commonly transparent.  The  surface  of  the  Mediterranean  sometimes  appears  of  a purple 
tint.  In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  sea  is  sometimes  white;  and  around  the  Maidive  islands, 
black.  The  Vermilion  Sea,  near  California,  is  so  named  from  Its  red  appearance. 

834.  The  transparency  of  the  sea  may  in  many  places  be  very  great,  without  such  pro- 
perty being  readily  noticed.  Thus,  where  the  water  is  sufficiently  deep  to  be  dark  at  the 
bottom,  it  may  seem  quite  opaque,  unless  some  fish  or  other  object  happen  to  come  within 
view.  Agitation  of  the  surface  will  likewise  tend  to  conceal  the  transparency.  In  general, 
the  sea  is  more  transparent  as  we  recede  from  the  shore,  and  in  cold  climates  than  hot ; 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  organic  matter  diffused  in  the  waters  of  high 
latitudes.  From  this,  however,  there  are  exceptions  ; as  in  the  opacity  of  the  Arctic  Sea  just 
noticed,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  w'hich  is  often  remarkably  transparent. 
Admiral  Milne  observed  the  bottom  at  a depth  of  150  feet  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Authors 
are  not  agreed  to  what  depth  the  solar  rays  penetrate ; and  indeed  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  must  depend  upon  and  be  as  various  as  the  transparency.  Some  limit  the 
penetration  to  a depth  of  100  yards;  while  others  more  than  double  that  quantity,.  The 
light  should  surely  penetrate  to  at  least  double  the  depth  to  which  an  observer  can  see  from 
the  surface. 

835.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  has  probably  a tendency  to  follow  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  climate  ; but  many  powerful  causes  must  interfere  and  modify  it.  Thus,  betw  een  the 
tropics,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  about  80°,  and  generally  ranges 
between  77c  and  81°.  Beyond  the  tropics,  it  begins  to  decrease,  but  without  observing  any 
strict  connection  with  the  latitude;  because,  on  account  of  the  great  specific  heat  of  water, 
powerful  currents  cannot  fail  partially  to  preserve,  for  some  time,  the  temperature  of  the  place 
from  which  they  come.  Hence,  currents  from  the  torrid  zone,  on  passing  into  higher  latitudes, 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  sea  above  what  usually  belongs  to  such  parallels ; the  reverse 
holds  of  cold  icy  currents  from  the  arctic  regions.  The  temperature  of  the  ocean  is  much 
more  steady  than  that  of  the  superincumbent  air,  and  has  likewise  a smaller  annual  range : 
unless  where  very  shallow,  it  has  scarcely  any  diurnal  range. 

836.  The  temjteraturc  of  the  sea  on  descending  below  the  surface  generally  decreases,  but 
not  according  to  any  uniform  or  known  law.  Thus,  at  a depth  of  five  fathoms,  it  is  some- 
times 1°  colder,  while  in  oilier  instances  it  requires  100  fathoms  for  1°.  Sometimes  the 
cold  attains  its  maximum  at  a depth  of  100  fathoms,  and  sometimes  it  requires  400  or  500 
fathoms.  According  to  an  experiment  related  by  Capt.  Sabine,  the  temperature  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  was  45*5°  at  a depth  of  1000  fathoms,  while  its  surface  was  83°.  But  the 
enormous  pressure  at  the  bottom  probably  compressed  the  ball  of  the  thermometer,  and  kept 
the  apparent  temperature  45.5°  above  the  truth.  In  the  Arctic  Sea,  however,  the  temper- 
ature increases  with  the  depth.  Mr.  Scoresby,  w'ho  first  ascertained  this,  found  an  increase 
of  6.GU  and  8°  at  the  respective  depths  of  120  and  730  fathoms  ; Capt.  Parry',  6°  at  240 
fathoms;  Capt.  Sabine,  7.5°  at  680  fathoms  ; Lieut.  Beechy,  10°  at  700  fathoms;  and  Mr. 
Fisher,  9.5°  at  a depth  of  188  fathoms.  Thus,  the  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
Arctic  Sea  has  as  inconstant  a connection  w'ith  the  depth  as  the  decrease  in  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zones.  Sea  water  freezes  about  28° ; after  which,  the  ice  has  been  observed  to 
cool  down  to  — 55°;  but  we  cannot  thence  infer,  that  a lower  temperature  does  not  occur 
in  the  polar  regions. 

837.  The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is  a common  but  very  remarkable  phenomenon, 
concerning  the  cause  of  which  authors  are  not  agreed.  But  most  probably,  as  Newton  con- 
jectured, it  proceeds  from  a variety  of  causes.  Since  his  time,  it  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  many  eminent  philosophers.  The  appearance  of  these  lights  is  by  no  means  uniform. 
Sometimes  a vessel,  in  traversing  the  ocean,  seems  to  mark  out  a trace  of  fire;  while  each 
stroke  of  an  oar  emits  a light,  sometimes  brilliant  and  dazzling,  at  other  times  tranquil  and 
pearly.  These  lights  are  grouped  in  endless  variety.  Perhaps,  at  one  time,  innumerable 
shining  points  float  on  the  surface,  and  then  unite  into  one  extensive  sheet  of  light  At 
another  time,  the  spectator  fancies  he  sees  large  sparkling  figures,  like  animals  in  pursuit  of 
each  other,  incessantly  vanishing  and  re-appearing.  Such  lights  have  been  ascribed  to  lumin- 
ous animals,  and  to  the  phosphorescence  of  semi  putrescent  matter  diffused  in  the  ocean.  It  is 
well  known,  that  various  fishes  and  other  marine  animals  emit  light,  which  does  not  in  every 
instance  appear  to  be  voluntary,  or  to  depend  on  the  vital  principle,  as,  in  some  of  them,  it 
continues,  and  perhaps  increases,  offer  death : but  motion  seems  to  be  cither  a principal 
cause,  or  at  least  an  exciting  one ; for  this  light  more  rarely  occurs,  and  is  much  fainter, 
in  still  water,  whilst  it  becomes  more  and  more  brilliant  as  the  motion  increases.  It  is 
also  more  abundant  immediately  before  and  during  storms.  In  vol.  v.  p.  303.  of  the 
Edin.  Phil.  Jour.t  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  has  given  a very  interesting  account  of  an 
extraordinary  shining  of  the  sea,  which  he  observed,  31st  July,  1785,  in  longitude 
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SPSS'  E.,  latitude  6°  32'  N.  M About  a quarter  past  seven  r.  m.,"  says  he,  u the  sea  was 
observed  to  be  remarkably  white.  The  sky  was  every  where  clear,  except  around  the 
horizon,  where,  for  about  15°,  it  was  covered  with  a dark  haze,  as  is  usual  in  such  latitudes. 
The  whiteness  gradually  increased  till  past  eight  The  sea  was  then  as  high-coloured  as 
milk,  not  unlike  the  milky  way,  the  luminous  appearance  very  much  resembling  the 
brighter  stars  in  that  constellation.  It  continued  in  this  state  till  past  midnight,  and  only 
disappeared  as  daylight  advanced.  The  whiteness  prevented  us  from  being  able  to  see 
either  the  break  or  the  swell  of  the  sea,  although  both  were  considerable,  as  we  knew 
from  the  motion  of  the  ship  and  the  noise.  There  was  much  light  upon  deck,  as  we  could 
discern  all  the  ropes  much  more  distinctly  than  usual.  We  drew  several  buckets  of  water, 
in  which,  even  when  at  rest,  there  appeared  a great  number  of  luminous  bodies.  The  bulk 
of  them  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  nearly  as 
much  in  breadth.  Some,  however,  were  one  inch  and  a half  long,  and  of  the  same 
breadth  as  the  others.  These  were  seen  to  move  in  the  same  manner  as  a worm  does  in 
water.  When  taken  up  on  the  finger,  they  retained  their  shining  faculty  even  when  dry. 
When  brought  near  a candle,  their  light  disappeared;  but,  by  minute  attention,  an  ex- 
tremely fine  white  filament  could  be  observed  and  lifted  upon  the  point  of  a pin.  It  was 
of  a uniform  shining  colour  and  form,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a spider’s  thread.  In 
a gallon  of  water  there  might  be  about  400  of  these  animals  emitting  light.  The  water 
itself,  when  in  the  bucket,  had  a natural  appearance.  The  atmosphere  was  seemingly  free 
from  fog.  'The  stars  were  bright,  and  there  was  no  moonlight.  The  night  before,  the 
same  appearance  was  observed  at  ten  r.  m.  ; it  lasted  only  20  minutes ; but  as  I was  below, 

I did  not  hear  of  it  till  it  was  over.”  — “The  animalcules  which  occasion  the  unusual 
luminouatness  of  the  sea  emit  light  only  when  strongly  agitated,  and  hence  appear  close  by 
the  sides  of  the  ship,  or  when  any  larger  fish  passes  swiftly,  or  when  a bucket  of  water  is 
drawn  and  suddenly  poured  out."  — “ In  the  year  1805,  on  returning  from  St.  Helena  to 
England,  a little  north  from  the  equinoctial  line,  and  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  I had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a still  more  splendid  appearance  of  the  luminous  animalcules.  Soon 
after  dark  in  the  evening,  it  being  nearly  calm,  we  saw  numerous  lights  at  a distance,  like 
the  lamps  of  a great  city.  The  lights  gradually  approached  the  frigate,  and  on  reaching 
us  appeared  to  arise  from  a great  many  large  fishes  (albicores)  sporting  in  the  water,  and 
agitating  the  animalcules,  so  as  to  excite  their  luminous  powers.” 

838.  The  depth  of  the  sea  is  a question  on  which  our  information  is  very  imperfect,  and 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  much  accurate  information  will  ever  he  obtained  on  the  subject, 
to  far  as  regards  the  wide  ocean.  • According  to  the  speculations  of  the  late  celebrated 
Marquis  Laplace,  the  depth  of  the  ocean  is  comparatively  small,  and  nearly  uniform.  If, 
however,  it  be  recollected  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  still  a part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
by  much  the  greater  part  too,  one  would  be  apt  to  ask,  why  that  larger  part  of  the  surface 
should  be  more  level  than  what  appears  as  dry  land  ? The  soundings  which  have  been  made 
in  the  ocean  are  quite  inadequate  to  decide  the  question.  They,  however,  often  indicate  great 
inequalities  in  the  depth  ; but  how  far  hollows  may  have  been  filled  with  debris,  or  asperi- 
ties worn  down,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; though  it  is  more  likely  that  the  summits  of  moun- 
tains exposed  to  the  alternate  or  combined  actions  of  air  and  moisture  suffer  a more  rapid 
abrasion  than  those  which  are  wholly  under  water.  In  general,  the  slope  of  the  adjacent 
shore  is  continued  downward  for  a good  way  under  water;  that  is  the  sea  is  usually  shallow 
where  the  shore  is  flat,  while  its  depth  increases  rapidly  by  the  side  of  a cliff  or  steep  moun- 
tain. It  is  therefore  probable,  that  some  islands,  though  very  small,  may  l>e  the  tops  of 
sub-marine  mountains  as  large,  perhaps,  as  the  highest  which  occur  on  the  earth’s  surface. 
In  many  instances,  no  bottom  has  been  found  ; but  this  might  proceed  either  from  the 
shortness  of  the  line,  or  from  its  being  borne  aside  by  rapid  currents.  We  have  already 
mentioned  a sounding  of  6000  feet  in  the  Caribbean  sea ; but  Lord  Mulgrave’s  line  of 
46*0  feet  did  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  In  the  entrance  of  the  German 
or  North  Sea,  at  the  Straits  of  Dover,  the  central  depth  is  29  fathoms.  This  extensive 
basin  contains  various  shallows  and  sand-banks  ; yet,  generally  speaking,  the  depth  increases 
in  going  northward,  and  near  to  Bergen  in  Norway  it  amounts  to  1 90  fathoms.  A very 
interesting  account  of  the  bed  of  the  German  Sea  is  given  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  Ediru  PhU. 
Jour.  iii.  42.  ; and  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Society* 

839.  The  level  of  the  open  sea  is  believed,  generally  sjtealing,  to  be  einry  where  the  same ; 
or  to  form  a portion  of  the  surface  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  to  which  the  surface  of  the 
land  approaches  with  less  accuracy.  Some  gulfs  and  inland  seas  appear  to  deviate  in 
some  measure  from  the  general  rule.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  where  the  com- 
munication of  such  seas  with  the  ocean  is  narrow ; and  there  are  a few  other  exceptions.  • 
When  the  general  motion  of  the  ocean  or  of  the  trade-winds  is  directed  into  the  mouth  of 
an  inland  sea,  it  has  a tendency  to  raise  its  level  above  that  of  the  ocean.  On  this  account 
it  is  that  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea  is  higher  than  the  ocean,  and  still  higher  than 
U»c  Mediterranean,  which,  from  the  opposite  action  of  the  wind  and  the  great  evapor- 

• Strabo  says  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  l«  higher  than  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Cenehrew. 
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ation,  is  supposed  to  be  a little  below  the  general  level.*  Some  gulfs  and  inland  seas,  as 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  rise  in  spring,  from  the  copious  influx  of  river  water,  and  are 
lowered  in  summer  by  evaporation  and  the  efflux  at  their  mouths.  Of  late  years,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  regarding  the  subsidence  of  the  Baltic  below  the  level  it  had 
formerly  maintained.  Whilst  some  support  this  opinion,  and  venture  to  explain  the  cause 
of  the  subsidence,  others  deny  the  fact  altogether.  The  trade-winds  and  general  westward 
motion  of  the  ocean  force  in  the  water  into  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  so  as  to  maintain  a higher 
level  there  than  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  + The  consemience  of  this 
accumulation  of  water  is,  that  it  generates  a current  moving  northwards  ; and  which,  after 
various  windings  through  the  Atlantic,  at  length  reaches  the  western  shores  of  Europe,  as 
will  be  more  particularly  noticed  hereafter.  Some  naturalists  allege,  that  the  debris,  or 
alluvial  matters  daily  abraded  by  the  action  of  the  weather  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  and 
swept  into  the  ocean  by  the  rain  and  rivers,  must,  at  length,  raise  the  level  of  the  ocean  till 
it  cover  the  whole  globe,  and  restore  the  reign  of  ancient  chaos.  Unless  there  be  some  com- 
pensating process,  which  either  makes  up  for  the  exhausted  materials,  or  gradually  elevates 
the  entire  continents  above  the  water,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  guess  at  an  alternative.  A com- 
pensating power  is  situated  deep  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

840.  The  taste  of  sea  water  is  disagreeable  and  bitter,  at  least  when  taken  from  the  surface 
or  near  the  shore ; but  w'hen  drawn  from  great  depths,  its  taste  is  only  saline.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  the  bitterness  is  owing  to  the  greater  abundance  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  near  the  Rurface.  Man,  in  a civilised  state,  cannot  make  use  of  sea  water  as  drink  ; 
yet  it  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Paques,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  make  it  their 
usual  beverage.  Some  of  the  lower  animals  occasionally  travel  far  to  drink  sea  water; 
Sheep  are  very  fond  of  licking  the  dry  salt ; and  so  are  many  horses  and  cattle.  With  them 
it  is  a cure  for  various  complaints.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  sea  water 
potable,  or  to  free  it  from  salt  Distillation  is  the  most  effectual ; but  the  expense  of  fuel 
is  a serious  objection  to  this  method  at  sea,  and,  after  all,  it  does  not  divest  it  of  all  its  bit- 
terness. Thus,  in  the  midst  of  water,  mariners  are  frequently  in  danger  of  dying  of  thirst, 
when  they  run  short  of  fresh  water.  Sea  ice,  when  melted,  affords  nearly  fresh  water ; but 
being  devoid  of  air,  its  taste  is  not  very  agreeable,  though  it  would  be  highly  prized  in  time 
of  need.  A temporary,  and  in  some  degree  an  imaginary,  relief  may  be  obtained,  by  holding 
salt  water  in  the  mouth. 

841.  The  saline  contents  of  the  waters  of  the  wide  ocean  do  not,  so  far  as  experience  has 
gone,  differ  much  in  different  latitudes  and  under  different  meridians,  although  we  ought  to 
find  the  sea  fresher  in  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  internal  limits  of  the  trade-wrind,  and  also 
in  those  tracts  of  the  ocean  where  calms  and  a high  temperature  prevail,  as  on  the  w est  coast 
of  Africa.  The  mean  is  about  3*5  per  cent,  in  the  weight  of  the  water ; but  the  saltness  is 
more  or  less  affected  by  currents  and  storms.  It  is  diminished  at  the  surface  during  heavy 
rains,  and  by  the  discharge  of  rivers ; but  increased  by  evaporation,  which  carries  off  the 
water  fresh,  and  leaves  the  salt  behind  : hence  there  is  often  little  consistency  in  detached 
observations.  From  a great  variety  of  experiments.  Dr.  Marcet  concludes:  1.  That  the 
Southern  Ocean  contains  more  salt  than  the  Northern,  in  the  ratio  of  1*0291  to  1*02757. 
2.  That  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  sea  water  near  the  equator  is  1.02777,  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  3.  Tliat  there  is  no  notable  dif- 
ference in  sea  water  under  different  meridians.  4.  That  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  sea  at  great  depths  is  more  salt  than  at  the  surface.  5.  That  the  sea,  in  general, 
contains  more  salt  where  it  is  deepest  and  most  remote  from  land;  and  that  its  sahness  is 
always  diminished  in  the  vicinity  of  large  masses  of  ice.  6.  That  small  inland  seas,  though 
communicating  w*ith  the  ocean,  are  much  less  salt  than  the  open  ocean.  7.  That  the  Medi- 
terranean contains  rather  larger  proportions  of  salt  than  the  ocean.  This  last  is  explained 
from  the  fact,  that  a pretty  strong  current  from  the  Atlantic  always  flows  inward  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  supply,  as  was  supposed,  the  water  which  escaped  by 
evaporation,  and  left  its  salt  behind.  So  great,  however,  is  the  influx,  that  this  inland  sea 
ought  to  have  become  perfect  brine,  or  perhaps  to  have  deposited  beds  of  salt,  if  there  were 
no  tfjlujc ; and  accordingly  it  is  maintained  that  there  is  an  outward  current  at  the  bottom, 
very  deep,  which  carries  off  this  excess  of  salt,  and  prevents  its  deposition  in  the  vast  hollow  s 
in  the  bottom.  The  water  drawn  up  from  this  lower  current  is  salter,  in  a small  degree, 
than  at  the  surface. 

842.  The  following  are  the  mean  specific  gravities  of  the  waters  of  different  seas,  according  to 
Dr.  Marcet’s  experiments : — 


Arctic  Ocean 

- - - 108864 

Black  Sea  . 

Northern  Hemisphere 

- 102829 

White  Sea 

_ 

Southern  Hemisphere 

- - 1*02882 

Baltic 

Yellow  Sea 

- 102291 

I.ake  Ourrnia,  in  Persia, 

m 

Mediterranean 
Sea  of  Marmora 

. - . 102930 

- 101915 

Dead  Sea 

- 

101418 

101901 

101523 

110307 

1*11100 


* I'ide  Maclarcn  on  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal 
f The  mean  height  of  the  Pacific  above  the  Atlantic  is  said  to  be  3 52  feet. 
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843.  The  salt  nets  of  inland  seas  is  subject  to  many  varieties.  In  the  entrance  to  the  Black 
Sea.  the  water  is  much  salter  at  the  liottom  than  the  surface.  To  account  for  this,  it  is  said 
that  an  under  current  enters  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  an 
outward  current  at  the  surface,  which  brings  with  it  the  less  salt  water  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  sahness  of  inland  seas  is  often  affected  by  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  wind,  either 
forcing  in,  or  retarding  the  entrance  of,  water  from  the  ocean.  Accordingly,  from  the  expe- 
riments of  Wilckc,  it  appears  that  the  saltness  of  the  Baltic  is  increased  by  a west  wind,  and 
still  more  so  by  a north-west  wind ; but  it  undergoes  a diminution  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  east.  Thus  the  specific  gravities  are,  for  a 

Wind  at  W.  ....  10067  Storm  at  W.  . . -1-0118 

Ditto  at  N.  W.  - - - 10096  Wind  at  E.  - ...  10U» 

Hence,  the  proportion  of  salt  in  the  Baltic  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  different  winds; 
a proof  that  the  salt  is  not  only  derived  from  the  neighbouring  ocean,  but  that  storms  have  a 
much  greater  effect  on  it  than  has  been  commonly  supposed. 

844.  The  constituent  parts  of  sea  water  liave  been  an  object  of  examination  to  many  che- 
mists, and  various  sets  of  experiments  made  to  determine  them.  The  late  Dr.  Murray  of 
Edinburgh  was  of  opinion  that  there  were  various  sources  of  fallacy  in  analysing  sea  water; 
and  that  different  modes  of  operating  on  the  same  water  gave  very  different  results.  Two 
reasons  are  assigned  for  this ; viz.  that  some  of  the  different  salts  mutually  decompose  each 
other  in  the  process,  and  that  a part  is  lost  altogether  by  evaporation,  especially  if  the  tem- 
perature be  high.  According  to  this  eminent  chemist,  10,000  parts  of  water  from  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  which  is  not  sensibly  different  from  that  of  the  ocean,  contain  220  parts  of  common 
salt,  33  of  sulphate  of  soda,  42  of  muriate  of  magnesia,  and  8 of  muriate  of  lime.  On 
analysing  sea  water  from  N.  latitude  25°  30',  W.  longitude  32°  30',  Dr.  Marcet  made  the 
numbers  respectively  266,  47,  52,  and  12.  According  to  Bladh,  the  saltness  is  greater  about 
the  tropics  than  at  the  equator.  Dr.  Trail  maintains  the  contrary ; and  also  that  the  saltness 
increases  w ith  the  depth. 

845.  Ice  it  formed  on  the  sea , though  its  saltness  enables  it  to  resist  the  process  of  conge- 
lation at  the  ordinary  freezing  point  of  fresh  water.  This  quality  does  not  withstand  the 
rigour  of  the  Arctic  regions,  where  the  temperature  of  the  air  has  been  observed  so  low  as 
55°  F.  Sea  water  freezes  about  283,  but  the  temperature  varies  a little  with  the  saltncss — 
It  is  a curious  circumstance,  that  sea  water  parts  with  its  salt  in  freezing.*  Hence  compact 
transparent  sea  ice  affords  fresh  water  on  being  melted.  When,  however,  the  ice  is  of  a 
loose  or  cellular  texture,  its  pores  sometimes  contain  liquid  brine;  and  therefore,  on  being 
melted,  it  affords  brackish  water.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  affinity  between  the  water  and 
salt  which  retards  the  congelation  of  sea  water;  because  the  greater  the  saltness,  the  lower 
is  the  freezing  temperature.  Detached  masses  of  ice  are  occasionally  met  with,  floating  in 
the  ocean  at  so  low  a parallel  of  latitude  as  40  in  both  hemispheres ; having  been  conveyed 
thither  by  currents  from  the  polar  regions. f At  the  parallel  of  50'  they  are  more  abundant; 
and  there  it  is  common,  in  winter,  to  see  the  shallow  edges  of  the  sea  covered  with  ice.  At 
60°  N.  latitude,  the  gulfs  and  inland  seas  are  frequently  frozen  over  their  whole  surface. 
As  we  proceed  toward  the  poles,  the  ice  becomes  more  and  more  abundant,  and  of  larger 
dimensions  till  at  length  we  come  to  fields  of  ice,  and  iceftergs  or  mountains  of  ice.  The 
process  of  congelation  commences  at  the  surface  of  the  sen,  with  the  formation  of  slender 
prismatic  crystals  resembling  wet  snow : this  the  seamen  call  sludge.  The  surface  is  at  first 
rough ; but,  by  the  union  of  the  crystals  and  the  accumulation  of  the  sludge , the  surface 
becomes  smooth  and  forms  a continued  sheet,  which  is  next  broken,  by  the  agitation  of  the 
water,  into  fragments  of  about  three  inches  diameter;  these  again  coalesce  into  a continued 
sheet  of  a stronger  texture,  which  is  in  its  turn  broken  as  before,  but  into  larger  fragments 
called  pancake  ice . Where  the  water  is  free  from  all  agitation,  the  congelation  goes  on  more 
regularly,  and  some  allege  more  rapidly.  During  24  hours  of  keen  frost,  the  ice  frequently 
attains  a thickness  of  from  two  to  three  inches,  and  is  soon  fit  for  walking  on  : it  is  then 
called  bay  ice • When  the  thickness  is  about  a foot,  it  is  called  light  ice ; and  when  three  feet 
thick,  heavy  ice . The  term  field  is  given  to  a sliect  of  ice  so  extensive  that  its  farther  end 
cannot  be  seen  from  a mast-head.  Very  large  loosened  pieces,  whose  boundaries  may  be 
Msfii  readily,  are  called  fioeu  Fragments  of  thick  ice  floating  together  are  called  brash  ice. 
Floating  ice  of  any  sort,  sufficiently  loose  to  allow  a vessel  to  pats  through,  is  called  often  or 
drift  ice.  Indeed,  there  is  no  end  to  the  terras  which  seamen  apply  to  different  sorts  of  ice. 
The  sudden  disruption  of  extensive  fields  is  sometimes  produced  by  that  powerful  tendency 
to  undulation  of  the  surface,  communicated  by  the  motions  of  the  adjoining  liquid  surface 
of  the  ocean  during  a continued  storm,  which  is  denominated  a ground  swell ■ The  ice,  when 
thin,  merely  yields ; but,  if  thick  and  little  flexible,  it  is  broken  with  tremendous  noise.  A 

• Although  some  have  assumed  28°  Fahrenheit,  which  i»  the  melting  point  of  ica  ice,  a*  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  pole,  it  is  evident  fto m the  observations  of  Parry,  Scortwby,  and  others,  that  it  is  about  aero  ut 
Fahrenheit’s  scale. 

♦ llorsburgh  mentions  icebergs  having  been  met  with  in  South  lat.  35°  54J',  and  fast  long.  17°  Sty.  — 
PM.  Mag. 
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very  interesting  account  of  such  a phenomenon  is  given  by  a party  of  missionaries  who 
passed  along  the  coAst  of  Labrador  in  sledges  drawn  by  dogs.  They  narrowly  escaped 
destruction ; but  were  near  enough  to  witness  all  its  grandeur.  “ The  missionaries  met  a 
sledge  with  Esquimaux  turning  in  from  the  sea,  who  threw  out  some  hints  that  it  might  be 
as  well  for  them  to  return.  After  some  time,  their  own  Esquimaux  hinted  that  there  was  a 
ground  swell  under  the  ice.  It  was  then  scarcely  perceptible,  except  on  lying  down  and  ap- 
plying the  ear  close  to  the  ice,  when  a hollow  disagreeable  grating  noise  was  heard  ascending 
from  the  abyss.  As  the  motion  of  the  sea  under  the  ice  had  grown  more  perceptible,  they 
became  alarmed,  and  began  to  think  it  prudent  to  keep  close  to  the  shore.  The  ice  also  had 
fissures  in  many  places,  some  of  which  formed  chasms  of  one  or  tw’o  feet ; but  as  these  are 
not  uncommon  even  in  its  best  state,  and  the  dogs  easily  leap  over  them,  they  are  frightful 
only  to  strangers.  As  the  wind  rose  to  a storm,  the  swell  had  now  increased  so  much  that 
its  effects  on  the  ice  were  extraordinary,  and  really  alarming.  The  sledges,  instead  of  gliding 
smoothly  along  as  on  an  even  surface,  sometimes  ran  with  violence  after  the  dogs,  and  some- 
times seemed  with  difficulty  to  ascend  a rising  hill.  Noises,  too,  were  now  distinctly  heard 
in  many  directions,  like  the  report  of  cannon,  from  the  bursting  of  the  ice  at  a distance. 
Alarmed  by  these  frightful  phenomena,  our  travellers  drove  with  all  haste  towards  the  shore; 
and  as  they  approached  it,  the  prospect  before  them  w'as  tremendous.  The  ice,  having  burst 
loose  from  the  rocks,  was  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  broken  in  a thousand  pieces  against  the 
precipices  with  a dreadful  noise ; which,  added  to  the  raging  of  the  sea,  the  roaring  of  the 
wind,  and  the  driving  of  the  snow,  so  completely  overpowered  them  as  almost  to  deprive 
them  of  the  use  both  of  their  eyes  and  ears.  To  make  the  land  was  now  the  only  resource 
that  remained ; but  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  frightened  dogs  could  be  driven 
forward ; and  as  the  whole  body  of  the  ice  frequently  sunk  below  the  summits  of  the  rocks, 
and  then  rose  above  them,  the  only  time  for  landing  was  the  moment  it  gained  the  level  of 
the  coast,  — a circumstance  which  rendered  the  attempt  extremely  nice  and  hazardous.  Both 
sledges,  however,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore,  and  were  drawn  lip  on  the  bench,  though 
not  without  great  difficulty.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  it,  when  that  part  of  the  ice  from 
which  they  had  just  escaped  burst  asunder,  and  the  water,  rushing  up  from  beneath,  instantly 
precipitated  it  into  the  ocean.  In  a moment,  as  if  by  signal,  the  whole  mass  of  ice  for 
several  miles  along  the  coast,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  began  to  break 
and  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  waves.  The  spectacle  was  awfully  grand.  The  immense 
fields  of  ice  rising  out  of  the  ocean,  clashing  against  one  another,  and  then  plunging  into 
the  deep  with  a violence  which  no  language  can  describe,  and  a noise  like  the  discharge  of 
a thousand  cannon,  was  a sight  which  must  have  struck  the  most  unreflecting  mind  with 
solemn  awe.  The  brethren  were  overwhelmed  with  amazement  at  their  miraculous  escape ; 
and  even  the  pagan  Esquimaux  expressed  gratitude  to  God  for  their  deliverance.” • 

846.  The  term  iceberg  is  applied  to  huge  masses  of  ice  resembling  mountains,  whether 
resting  on  the  land  or  floating  on  the  sea.  The  latter  sort  appear  to  be  sometimes  formed 
in  the  sea  itself,  by  the  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow ; at  other  times  to  be  fragments  of 
land  icebergs  or  glaciers,  which  have  been  piling  up  on  shore  till  quite  overgrown,  and  ulti- 
mately broken  and  launched  into  the  ocean  by  their  own  weight.  Masses  of  this  sort  abound 
in  Baffin's  Bay,  where  they  are  sometimes  two  miles  long,  and  half  or  one  tliird  as  broad. 
They  are  bristled  with  various  spires,  rising,  perhaps,  100  feet  above  the  surface,  and  de- 
scending half  as  much  below  it.  When  compact  ice  floats  in  water,  the  part  under  the 
surface  is  about  nine  times  as  great  as  that  above  it ; and  hence  the  icel>ergs  may  sometimes 
descend  to  a great  depth,  though  they  should  be  far  from  consisting  of  very  compact  ice. 
Icebergs  of  an  even  surface,  rising  90  feet  above  the  sea,  and  having  an  area  of  five  or  six 
square  miles,  are  very  common.  Those  of  East  Greenland  are  of  inferior  size,  and  they  are 
still  smaller  around  Spitsbergen,  where  some  of  enormous  dimensions  occur  on  shore.  The 
reason  which  Mr.  Scoresby  assigns  for  this  is,  that,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water 
into  which  the  huge  fragments  are  precipitated,  they  are  all  shattered  against  the  bottom 
into  a thousand  pieces  before  they  arc  fairly  launched  into  deep  water.  “ On  an  excursion 
to  one  of  the  Seven  Icebergs,  in  July  1818,”  says  Mr.  Scoresby,  “ I was  particularly  for- 
tunate in  witnessing  one  of  the  grandest  effects  which  these  polar  glaciers  ever  present.  A 
strong  north-westerly  swell,  having  for  some  hours  been  beating  on  the  shore,  had  loosened 
a number  of  fragments  attached  to  the  iceberg,  and  various  heaps  of  broken  ice  denoted 
recent  shoots  of  the  seaward  edge.  As  we  rowed  towards  it,  with  a view  of  proceeding 
close  to  its  base,  I observed  a few  little  pieces  fall  from  the  top;  and  while  my  eye  was  fixed 
upon  the  place,  an  immense  column,  probably  50  feet  square  and  150  feet  high,  began  to 
leave  the  parent  ice  at  the  top ; and  leaning  majestically  forward,  with  an  accelerated  velocity 
fell  with  an  awful  crash  into  the  sea.  The  water  into  which  it  plunged  was  converted  into 
an  appearance  of  vapour  or  smoke,  like  that  from  a furious  cannonading.  The  noise  was 
equal  to  that  of  thunder,  which  it  nearly  resembled.  The  column  which  fell  was  nearly 
square,  and  in  magnitude  resembled  a church.  It  broke  into  a thousand  pieces.  This  cir- 

* Brown's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p 57 
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cumstance  was  a liappy  caution ; for  we  might  have  inadvertently  gone  to  the  very  base  of 
the  icy  cliff,  from  which  masses  of  considerable  magnitude  were  continually  falling."  In 
1619,  a huge  mass  of  this  sort  fell  on  a Russian  ship.  It  broke  the  fore  and  main  masts, 
sprung  the  bowsprit,  and  flung  the  ship  over  with  such  violence  that  a piece  of  ordnance  was 
thrown  overboard  from  under  the  half-deck,  and  the  captain  and  some  of  the  crew  were  pro- 
jected in  the  same  manner.  The  captain,  however,  escaped  unhurt ; but  the  mate  and  two 
others  were  killed,  and  many  were  wounded. 

847.  Icebergs  variously  affect  navigation.  They  are  often  highly  useful,  by  protecting 
navigators  from  gales  **  well  as  from  the  concussions  of  drift  ice,  which  moves  more  quickly 
when  acted  on  by  the  wind  than  the  massy  iceberg.  To  the  latter,  ships  are  sometimes 
moored,  but  not  without  danger;  for  these  floating  masses  are  sometimes  so  nicely  balanced 
as  to  l»e  easily  overturned,  should  they  happen  to  catch  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  concus- 
sion produced  in  this  way  sometimes  detaches  large  fragments;  and  sometimes  the  iceberg 
rolls  forward,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  vessel,  though  perhaps  100  yards  distant,  — so 
great  are  the  waves  and  whirls  caused  by  such  an  occurrence.  Many  dangers  and  discou- 
ragements attend  the  navigation  of  the  polar  seas : but  the  recent  attempts  to  discover  a 
north-west  passage  through  the  Arctic  Sea  have  rendered  the  ice  a subject  of  considerable 
interest.  These  attempts  have  not  yet  been  crowned  with  success : but  different  navigators 
have  brought  such  different  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  ice,  that  it  is  probably  very  change- 
able, and  very  difticult  to  examine.  It  is  not  quite  agreed  that  any  navigator  has  been  within 
6*  of  the  North  Role;  although  some  accounts  pretend  to  a still  nearer  approach.  Captain 
Parry,  in  his  last  voyage,  reached  to  8if*  45'  N.  lat.  The  failure  of  Captain  Cook's  attempt 
to  penetrate  to  the  South  Pole  gave  rise  to  an  idea,  which  has  been  pretty  generally  enter- 
tained since  his  time,  that  the  South  Pole  is  surrounded  with  fixed  ice  to  the  distance  of  18° 
or  19°;  and  a more  recent  Russian  expedition  gave  still  worse  hopes,  as  they  could  not  get 
beyond  the  latitude  of  70°  S.  Mr.  Weddell,  however,  has  since  reached  255  miles  nearer 
the  pole,  and  met  with  no  such  obstruction  : this  enterprising  navigator  contends  strenuously 
that  the  South  Pole  must  be  free  from  ice,  and  might  be  reached  by  sea.  Some  of  his 
arguments  arc  rather  plausible ; but  the  question  is  involved  in  so  many  uncertainties,  that 
nothing  less  than  actual  trial  can  decide  it. 

848.  The  erpansion  and  contraction  of  ice  has  important  effects.  Though  water  under- 
goes a great  expansion  in  the  act  of  freezing,  yet  ice  obeys  the  ordinary  law  of  solids,  — that 
of  expanding  by  heat  and  contracting  by  cold.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  intense  cold  is  to 
contract  ire^  which,  if  of  large  dimensions,  or  fixed  all  around,  has  no  alternative  hut  to  rend 
where  it  is  contracting  most.  This  is  often  attended  with  a tremendous  report.  On  the 
contrary,  a rise  of  temperature  may  not  only  bring  the  parts  to  meet  again,  but  often  makes 
them  lap  over,  or  burst  up  with  great  violence.* 

849.  The  motion  of  the  umters  of  the  ocean  is  almost  perpetual ; and  it  is  believed,  that 
without  this  provision  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  sea,  in  place  of  tempering  and  purifying 
the  air,  would  both  become  putrid  and  exhale  noxious  vapours. 

850.  It'avcs.  The  motions  which  first  present  themselves  to  our  notice  are  the  partial  and 
alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  surface,  known  by  the  name  of  undulations  or  iraves.  This 
sort  of  motion  is  caused  by  the  wind,  which,  by  dislodging  or  depressing  a certain  portion  of 
tiie  waters,  has  destroyed  the  equilibrium  or  level,  which  they  naturally  endeavour  to  recover. 
Waves  may  be  compared  to  the  reciprocations  of  water  in  a syphon  or  bent  tul>e.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  Newton  deduced  the  velocity  of  waves,  and  the  time  required  to  an  undulation. 
If  water  ascend  and  descend  alternately  in  the  legs  of  a bent  tube,  and  a pendulum  be  con- 
structed whose  length  between  the  point  of  suspension  and  centre  of  oscillation  is  equal  to 
half  the  length  of  the  water  in  the  tube,  then  this  fluid  will  ascend  and  descend  during  each 
oscillation  of  the  pendulum.  Hence  the  velocity  of  waves  is  as  the  square  roots  of  their 
breadths  ; the  breadth  being  the  distance  between  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  In  the  same  way, 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  apparent  progressive  motions  of  waves  through  spaces  equal  to  their 
breadths  are  performed  in  the  times  in  which  pendulums  oscillate  whose  lengths  are  equal  to 
these  breadths.  Hence  waves,  whose  breadth  is  39 J inches,  will  seem  to  pass  over  that  space 
in  one  second.  Waves  are  scarcely  ever  without  progressive  motion ; but  the  real  progress 
of  the  surface  of  the  water  is  generally  small,  compared  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  waves ; 
as  is  easily  proved  from  any  floating  body  which  does  not  rise  above  the  surface  so  as  to 
be  hurried  forward  by  the  wind.  Waves  are  distinguished  into  natural  and  accidental. 
The  natural  are  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  vrind  producing  them : — the  accidental 
are  occasioned  by  repercussion  of  the  wind  from  hills  and  bold  coasts,  and  by  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  on  rocks  and  shoals.  Divers,  it  is  said,  find  the  water  perfectly  still  at  the 
dejrth  of  thirty  yards,  during  the  greatest  tempest.  But  this  can  only  be  known  of  some 
sheltered  spots  ; for  when  do  divers  descend  in  an  open  sea  during  a tempest?  Waves  are 
always  seen  rolling  towards  the  shore  ; but  an  obstacle  opposed  to  them  becomes  the  centre 
of  a new’  scries  which  spreads  in  circles.  One  set  of  waves,  however,  may  not  interfere  with 

* The  mo**  satisfactory  account  of  the  polar  ice  is  that  of  Scomby,  tint  published  in  the  Mcmoln  of  the 
Wernerian  Natural  H lat  or  y Society. 
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the  motion  of  another,  am!  they  may  mutually  cross  without  interruption.  Sometimes  the 
ordinary  oscillations  are  combined  with  a distant  swell,  called  the  bore , which  rises  impetu- 
ous after  certain  intervals.  Breakers,  or  waves  which  break  against  some  obstacle,  when 
formed  over  a great  extent  of  shore,  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  surf.  ITie  surf  is 
greatest  in  those  parts  of  the  ocean  where  the  wind  blows  always  nearly  in  the  same 
direction. 

8.51.  Currents.  There  are  two  permanent  and  general  sorts  of  currents  in  the  ocean, 
which  are  supposed  to  originate  in  two  great  movements,  — that  of  the  tropical  waters  west- 
ward round  the  globe,  and  that  of  the  polar  waters  towards  the  equator.  But  it  is  plain  that 
the  latter,  or  polar  currents,  imply  the  existence  of  a third  set,  moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ; otherwise  the  waters  at  the  poles  would  soon  be  exhausted,  together  with  the  ice  from 
which  they  arc  partly  derived.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rain,  fog,  or  snow,  which  fall  in 
the  polar  regions,  could  never  supply  any  perceptible  current  towards  the  equator.  The 
movement  of  the  tropical  waters  westw’ard  is  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  trade  winds 
which,  blowing  constantly  from  the  east,  must  impress  their  motion  on  the  sea  to  a certain 
extent.  But  the  resulting  current  is  necessarily  modified  by  the  position  of  the  great  continents. 
This  grand  westerly  motion  prevails  generally  between  30°  S.  and  30°  N.  latitude.  Ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  its  mean  velocity  is  from  nine  to  ten  miles  a-dny.  In  the  Atlantic  it 
separates  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  forms  the  well  known  Gulf  Stream.  This  branch 
flows  northward,  through  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  till  it  reaches  the  Cape  Verd  Islands : 
it  then  turns  west,  posses  through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  strait  between  Cuba  and 
Yucatan,  winds  round  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  rushes  out  by  the  Bahama  Channel ; then 
spreading  out  to  a greater  breadth,  it  sweeps  along  the  shores  of  the  United  States  to  New- 
foundland. At  this  point  it  is  deflected  south-eastward  by  a southerly  current  from  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  passing  the  Azores  and  Canary  Isles,  returns  in  a great  measure  into  itself,  and 
repeats  its  circumgyration.  The  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic,  between  the  latitudes  of  1 1° 
and  43°,  thus  form  a continued  whirlpool,  completing  a circuit  of  3800  leagues  in  about  34 
months.  Its  velocity  is  greater  os  the  depth  and  breadth  are  less.  Its  breadth  is  51 
leagues  in  the  Bahama  Channel,  and  velocity  from  three  to  five  miles  an  hour.  In  its 
retrograde  course  from  longitude  50°  to  the  Azores  the  breadth  is  160  leagues  and  velocity 
from  seven  to  eight  miles  a-day.  An  insulated  expanse  of  almost  motionless  water,  140 
leagues  in  breadth,  occupies  the  interior  of  the  circuit.  This  grand  current  sends  ofF  one 
branch  near  Newfoundland,  which  proceeds  north-eastward,  and  sometimes  deposits  tropical 
fruits  on  the  shores  of  the  British  isles  and  Norway.  In  1776,  Dr.  Franklin  traced  this 
current,  by  means  of  its  high  temperature,  quite  across  the  Atlantic ; and,  since  his  time, 
it  has  been  more  closely  traced,  especially  by  Captain  Sabine.  A second  branch,  escaping 
at  the  Azores,  enters  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  forms  the  upper  and  middle  current  which 
prevails  in  that  strait.  Another  branch  of  the  great  tropical  current  sets  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  at  length  passes  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the 
waters  have  a general  westward  motion  from  the  const  of  Peru,  which  must  be  partly  sup- 
plied by  the  last-mentioned  current  after  doubling  Cape  Horn.  The  current  from  the 
coast  of  Peru  is  less  perceptible,  till  it  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  ; when,  strengthened  by  the 
northerly  currents  there,  it  flows  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  doubles  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  a rapid  stream,  130  miles  broad,  and  from  7°  to  8°  warmer  than  the  conti- 
guous sea.  A current  from  the  South  Pole  sets  along  the  west  side  of  New  Holland  into 
ti»e  Bay  of  Bengal : it  is  supposed  that  other  portions  of  the  general  polar  current  deflect 
the  great  westerly  current  northward,  after  it  has  passed  the  southern  promontories  of  Africa 
and  America.  In  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  the  space  comprised  between  Greenland  and  the 
coasts  of  Britain  and  Norway,  and  between  Labrador  and  Spitzbergen,  a great  body  of 
w aters,  acted  on  by  three  or  four  lateral  currents,  is  supposed  to  perform  a perpetual  circuit. 
These  waters  receive  their  impulse  eastward  from  a branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  passes 
from  Newfoundland  along  the  north-west  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Norway.  At  the  North 
Cape  in  Lapland,  a great  westerly  current  from  Nova  Zenibla  turns  the  waters  north-west- 
ward along  both  sides  of  Spitzbergen.  Beyond  this  island,  being  met  by  a current  from 
the  pole,  they  turn  south-westward,  and  pass  along  the  coast  of  Greenland  to  Davis’s  Straits, 
where  they  are  deflected  southward  by  a fourth  current  from  Baffin's  Bay;  and  having  re- 
turned to  Newfoundland,  recommence  their  revolution.  Thus  two  great  whirlpools,  con- 
nected with  one  another,  touch  at  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  which  seems  to  be  a bar  cast 
up  by  their  conflicting  waters;  and  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  occupy  four  fifths  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  The  small  current  which  sets  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  across  the  mouth 
of  the  English  Channel,  and  through  St.  George’s  Channel,  is  most  probably  a branch  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  which  had  come  ofT  at  the  Azores.  Were  other  parts  of  the  ocean  as 
minutely  examined  os  the  North  Atlantic,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  other  great  vortices  would 
be  discovered. 

8.52.  Local  or  temporary  currents  are  produced  by  winds,  the  discharge  of  rivers,  the  melting 
of  ice,  Ac.  In  general,  currents  which  do  not  descend  to  a great  depth  are  liable  to  change 
with  the  winds,  particularly  when  they  blow  for  a long  time  with  equal  force,  as  llte  mon- 
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Boons  do.  These  winds  give  by  turns  entirely  opposite  directions  to  the  currents  which  pre- 
vail from  the  Maldivia  Islands  to  Arabia  and  Zanguebar.  When  the  supply  of  fresh  water 
in  an  inland  sea  falls  short  of  what  is  carried  off  by  evaporation,  its  level  will  have  a tend- 
ency to  fall  below  that  of  the  ocean ; and  hence  the  water  will  flow’  into  it  from  the  ocean. 
But,  as  formerly  noticed,  a continual  influx  of  salt  water,  to  be  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
must  have  a tendency  to  render  such  inland  sea  suiter  than  the  ocean ; and  the  saltcr  water 
being  the  heavier,  naturally  endeavours  to  keep  under  the  lighter,  which  enters  from  the 
ocean.  In  this  way,  it  forms  an  outward  current  in  the  bottom  of  the  entrance.  Such  is 
said  to  be  the  case  with  the  Mediterranean,  as  was  first  hinted  by  Dr.  Hudson  in  1724.  The 
reverse  of  all  this  takes  place  where  the  supply  of  fresh  water  in  an  inland  sea  exceeds  the 
evaporation,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Asoph.  In  these 
the  outward  fresher  current  is  uppermost,  while  the  heavier  salter  current  enters  below. 
Since  the  mean  quantity  of  salt  brought  in  must  equal  what  is  carried  out,  if  no  permanent 
change  take  place  in  the  saltncss  of  the  inland  sea,  it  follows  that  the  salter  current  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two.  However,  the  weather  sometimes  produces  temporary  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule.  The  current  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
sets  along  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Egypt  to  Syria,  where  it  turns  north-westward ; and, 
joined  by  the  current  from  the  Dardanelles,  it  makes  the  circuit  of  the  Adriatic,  then  of  the 
coasts  of  Tuscany,  France,  and  Spain,  and  ultimately  returns  to  the  Straits.  In  the  Cattegat, 
a northern  current  proceeds  from  the  Baltic  along  the  coasts  of  Sweden  ; and  another,  a 
southern  current,  enters  into  the  Baltic  along  the  coasts  of  Jutland.  In  the  German  Sea, 
a north  current  sets  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  along  the  continental  shore,  while  a south 
current  comes  from  the  Orkneys  along  the  British  coast. 

853.  Whirlpools  or  eddies  are  produced  by  the  meeting  of  currents  which  come  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  'These,  by  encountering  in  a narrow  passage,  turn,  as  it  were,  about  a 
centre,  which  is  sometimes  spiral,  till  they  unite  or  one  of  them  escapes.  The  most  cele- 
brated whirlpools  are  the  Kuripus  near  the  coast  of  Negropont,  the  Charybdis  in  the  Straits 
of  Sicily,  and  the  Malstroem  on  the  northern  coast  of  Norway.  Such  eddies  sometimes 
augment  their  force  by  means  of  two  contrary  high  tides,  or  by  the  action  of  the  winds.  In 
certain  states  of  the  tide  some  of  them  cease  altogether;  but  they  do  not  fail  to  make  up  for 
this  afterwards.  Their  danger  to  navigation  is  well  known  ; but  is,  perhaps,  inferior  to  the 
dread  which  they  inspire.  They  draw  vessels  along,  and  dash  them  against  the  rocks,  or 
engulf  them  in  the  eddies.  The  wrecks,  perhaps,  do  not  appear  rill  some  rime  afterwards; 
or,  indeed,  they  may  never  be  heard  of  at  all.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  they 
have  no  bottom.  The  phenomena  and  dread  of  whirlpools  have  afforded  excellent  matter 
for  marvellous  faldes  both  to  the  ancient  poets  and  more  modem  writers. 

854.  The  tides  form  a remarkable  phenomenon,  consisting  in  the  alternate  rise  and  fall 
of  the  surface  of  the  sea  twice  in  the  course  of  a lunar  day,  or  at  a mean  rate  every  12h. 
25  m.  and  14  s.  The  instant  of  low  water  is  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  in  the  middle  of  the 
interval  between  two  high  waters.  The  tide  generally  takes  nine  or  ten  minutes  longer  in 
ebbing  than  flowing.  At  the  new  and  full  moon  the  rides  attain  the  greatest  height,  and 
the  interval  between  two  high  waters  is  least,  viz.  12h.  19ra.  28  s.  At  the  quarters  of  the 
moon  rite  tides  are  the  least,  and  the  interval  the  greatest,  viz.  12  h.  30  in.  7 s.  The  rime  of 
high  water  is  mostly  regulated  by  the  moon ; and  in  general,  in  the  open  sea,  is  from  two  to 
three  hours  after  that  planet  passes  the  meridian,  either  above  or  under  the  horizon.  On 
the  shores  of  large  continents,  and  where  there  are  shallows  and  obstructions,  great  irre- 
gularities take  place  in  this  respect ; and  when  these  exceed  six  hours,  it  may  seem  as  if  the 
high  water  preceded  the  moon's  passage  over  the  meridian.  Though  the  rides  seem  to  be 
regulated  chiefly  by  the  moon,  they  appear  also  in  a certain  degree  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun.  Thus,  at  the  syzigics,  when  the  sun  and  moon  come  to  the  meridian  togetlicr, 
the  rides,  every  thing  else  considered,  are  the  highest.  At  the  quarters,  when  the  sun  and 
moon  are  90°  distant,  the  rides  are  least.  The  former  are  called  the  springy  the  latter  the 
neap  tides.  The  highest  of  the  spring  rides  is  not  that  immediately  after  the  new  or  full 
muon  ; but  is  in  general  the  third,  and  in  some  cases  the  fourth.  The  lowest  of  the  neap 
tides  occurs  much  about  the  same  time  after  the  quarters.  The  total  magnitude  of  the  tide 
i»  estimated  by  the  difference  between  the  heights  of  high  and  low  water.  The  higher  the 
flood  ride  rises,  the  lower  the  ebb  ride  generally  sinks  on  the  same  day.  At  Brest,  the 
medium  spring  tide  is  about  19  feet,  ami  the  mean  neap  tide  about  9.  On  other  parts  of 
the  coast  of  France  opposite  to  England,  the  waters,  being  confined,  rise  to  a great  height, 
and  do  so  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  At  St.  Mulo  it  is  from  45  to  50  feet.  Still 
higher  rides  are  said  to  occur  at  Annapolis  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia ; though  there  is  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  their  being  alleged  to  exceed  100  feet.  It  is  the  obstruction  wliich 
the  land  preoents  to  the  motions  of  the  waters  which  occasions  tides  of  any  consequence  at 
all : were  the  globe  entirely  covered  with  water,  the  rides  would  be  very  insignificant.  Thus, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  spring  ride  amounts  only  to  5 feet,  and  the  neap  from  to  2 to  2*5 
feet.  On  the  other  hand,  a free  communication  with  the  ocean  is  indispensable,  to  produce 
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a high  tide.  Thus,  in  inland  seas,  the  tides  are  very  trifling,  because  the  luminaries  act 
nearly  equally  over  the  whole  surface  at  the  same  time. 

855.  The  height  of  the  tide  increases  as  the  sun  or  moon  is  nearer  the  earth,  but  in  a higher 
ratio.  The  rise  of  the  tides  is  likewise  greater  when  the  sun  or  moon  is  in  the  equator,  and 
less  as  they  decline  from  it.  When  the  observer  and  the  moon  are  on  the  same  side  of  the 
equator,  the  tide  which  happens  when  the  moon  is  above  the  horixon  is  greater  than  when 
site  is  below  it.  The  reverse  occurs  when  the  observer  and  the  moon  are  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  equator.  If  the  tides  be  considered  relatively  to  the  whole  globe  and  to  the  open  sea, 
it  appears  tliat  there  is  a meridian  about  30°  eastward  of  the  moon,  where  it  is  always  high 
water,  both  in  the  hemisphere  where  the  moon  is  and  in  the  opposite.  On  the  west  side  of 
this  circle  the  tide  is  flowing  ; on  the  east  it  is  ebbing ; and  on  the  meridian,  which  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  same,  it  is  every  where  low  water.  These  meridian  circles  move  west- 
ward, keeping  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  moon : only  approaching  nearer  to  her 
when  new  or  full,  and  withdrawing  at  the  quarters.  In  high  latitudes  the  tides  are  very 
inconsiderable.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  poles  there  are  no  diurnal  tides ; but  there  is  some 
ground  for  thinking  that  the  water  will  rise  higher  at  the  pole  to  which  the  luminaries  are  at 
any  time  nearest,  than  at  the  opposite. 

856.  The  great  wave  w hich  follows  the  moon  as  above  described,  and  constitutes  the  tide, 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  undulation  or  reciprocation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ; in  which 
there  is,  except  when  it  passes  over  shallows  or  approaches  the  shore,  very  little  progressive 
motion.  In  all  this  we  are  as  yet  overlooking  the  operation  of  local  causes,  winds,  currents, 
&c.,  by  which  these  general  laws  are  modified,  over-ruled,  or  even  reversed.  Most  people 
find  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the  waters  should  rise  on  the  side  of  the  globe  which 
is  next  the  moon ; but  there  can  scarcely  be  a harder  task  than  bringing  many  to  see  why 
the  uniters  should  at  the  same  time  rise  on  the  side  which  is  turned  from  the  moon.  We  must, 
however,  confine  ourselves  to  a very  brief  and  palpable  explanation.  The  force  by  which 
the  moon  draw's  any  particle  of  our  globe  towards  her  is  greater  when  it  is  nearer  to  her 
and  less  when  more  remote.  The  force,  therefore,  with  which  the  moon  attracts  the  particle* 
on  the  side  nearest  her  is  greater  than  the  average  force  which  she  exerts  on  the  whole  globe. 
These  particles,  therefore,  rise  or  endeavour  to  come  near  the  moon.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  force  by  which  the  moon  draws  the  particles  which  are  farthest  from  her  being  less  than 
the  average  force,  these  particles  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  moon,  and  in  so  doing  they 
also  recede  from  the  earth’s  centre ; that  is,  they  rise  higher  than  the  general  level.  The 
action  of  the  sun  is  similar  to  that  of  the  moon  ; but  his  being  almost  four  hundred  times 
as  distant  greatly  diminishes  his  effect.  At  the  new  and  full  moon  the  luminaries  act  toge- 
ther, and  produce  sjtring  tides.  The  highest  of  all  are  a little  after  the  autumnal,  and  before 
the  vernal,  equinox  ; and  the  least  spring  tides  occur  a little  after  the  solstices.  At  the 
quarters  of  the  moon  her  action  is  opposed  by  that  of  the  sun.  and  therefore  neap  tides  are 
the  result 

857.  The  time  of  high  water  deserves  consideration.  The  preceding  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  are  effects  that  might  be  expected  from  the  principle  of 
attraction  or  gravitation  ; but  since  the  waters  necessarily  occupy  some  time  in  moving  from 
one  place  to  another,  this  is  the  reason  why  the  high  water  occurs,  not  when  the  moon  is 
on  the  meridian,  but  from  two  to  three  hours  afterwards.  For  the  same  reason,  when  the 
sun  is  before  or  west  of  the  moon,  he  hastens  the  rise  of  the  tide ; and  when  behind  her,  he 
retards  it.  Considerable  extent  of  surface  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  sea  should  be 
sensibly  affected  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon ; for  it  is  only  by  the  inequality  of  such 
action  on  different  parts  of  the  mass  of  waters  that  their  level  is  disturbed.  In  narrow  seas, 
and  on  shores  far  from  the  main  body  of  the  water,  the  tides  arc  not  caused  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  are  waves  propagated  from  the  great  diurnal  undulation. 
Of  this  the  tides  on  the  coast  of  Britain  and  in  the  German  Sea  arc  remarkable  examples. 
The  high  water  transmitted  from  the  tide  in  the  Atlantic  reaches  Ushant  between  three  and 
four  hours  after  the  moon  has  passed  the  meridian,  and  its  ridge  stretches  north-west,  so  as 
to  fall  a little  south  of  the  coast  of  Ireland.  This  wave  soon  after  divides  itself  into  three 
branches  ; one  passing  up  the  British  Channel,  another  ranging  along  the  west  side  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  and  the  third  entering  the  Irish  Channel.  The  first  of  these  flows  at 
the  rate  of  about  50  miles  an  hour,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  to  reach 
the  Nore  about  midnight  at  the  time  of  spring  tide.  The  second,  being  in  a more  open  sea, 
moves  more  rapidly,  reaching  the  north  of  Ireland  by  six  r.  m.  ; about  nine  it  has  got  to  the 
Orkneys,  and  forms  a wave  or  ridge  stretching  due  north  ; at  twelve,  the  summit  of  the  same 
wave  extends  from  the  coast  of  Buchan  eastw ard  to  the  Nare  of  Norway  ; and  in  twelve  hours 
more  it  passes  southward  through  the  German  Sea  and  reaches  the  Nore,  where  it  meets  the 
morning  tide  that  left  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  only  eight  hours  before.  Thus,  these  two 
tides  travel  round  Britain  in  28  hours ; in  w'hich  time  the  primitive  tide  has  gone  quite 
round  the  globe,  and  nearly  45  degrees  more.  Various  curious  anomalies  are  observed  in 
the  tides  of  particular  places : such  as  their  ceasing  altogether  for  a day  or  two,  at  a certain 
age  of  the  moon  ; while  at  other  times  they  become  considerable,  though  perhaps  occurring 
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only  once  a-tlay.  It  is  said  tliat  on  some  coasts  there  is  never  more  than  one  tide  in  the 
course  of  a lunar  day,  which  is  probably  owing  to  some  oversight:  but  it  may  be  shown 
from  theory,  tliat  if  the  observer’s  distance  from  the  pole  be  equal  to  the  moon's  declination, 
he  will  see  but  one  tide  in  the  day.  Small  tides  occur  six  times  a-day  on  the  shore  of  the 
Isle  of  Negropont.® 

858.  The  agency  of  the  tide*  is  probably  very  extensive  in  many  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  in  particular  in  those  which  regard  geology.  The  late  Professor  Robison  suggested 
bow  experiments  might  be  made  to  determine  the  mean  density  of  the  globe,  from  the  tem- 
porary change  which  is  undoubtedly  caused  on  the  direction  of  gravity  by  the  great  body  of 
water  brought  to  Annapolis  Royal,  and  then  withdrawn  by  the  stream  tides. 

Sect.  II.  Spring*.  "f 

859.  Springs  are  composed  of  the  waters  issuing  from  crevices  in  the  earth.  Of  such 
there  are  great  varieties.  Some  of  the  principal  distinctions,  independently  of  the  qualities  of 
their  waters,  are,  — temporary  springs,  which  only  flow  during  a certain  season  of  the  year ; 
perennial , which  always  run;  intermitting*  which  alternately  run  and  cease,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  at  short  intervals ; jteriodical , which  flow  and  ebb  regularly  at  particular  periods  ; 
sjx>uting*  which  issue  with  considerable  force,  forming,  perhaps,  a jet  of  water.  The  mag- 
nitude of  springs  passes  through  every  gradation,  from  being  scarcely  perceptible,  to  con- 
siderable rivulets.  They  have,  likewise,  a wide  range  of  temperature  j but  necessarily 
limited  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points.  It  is  most  usual  for  springs  which  are 
large,  and  which  appear  to  issue  from  a considerable  depth,  to  have  nearly  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  place  ; and  in  some  instances  the  temperature  is  remarkably  steady,  — not  the 
slightest  variation  being  perceptible  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Hence  apparently,  or  rela- 
tively to  the  air,  they  are  colder  in  summer  and  hotter  in  winter.  It  is,  no  doubt,  this  con- 
trast which  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  notion,  tliat  good  springs  are  really  colder  in  summer 
and  hotter  in  winter.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a well  smoking  during  intense 
frost,  which  shows  nothing  of  the  kind  during  warm  weather;  but  it  does  not  require  a 
really  high  temperature  to  exhibit  such  an  appearance,  but  only  a temperature  not  so  low  as 
that  of  trie  air.  The  most  that  any  spring  keeps  within  the  range  of  both  seasons,  is  to 
remain  always  at  one  temperature.  The  greater  number  of  the  smaller  springs,  however, 
become  a little  warmer  in  summer  and  colder  in  winter;  particularly  those  which  come 
along  for  a considerable  way  at  a small  depth  under  ground.  By  so  doing,  they  participate 
in  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  which  varies  with  the  season : but  all  springs  preserve  a 
greater  warmth  than  the  mean  temperature  of  winter ; and,  excepting  the  thermal  or  hot 
springs,  they  do  not  reach  the  mean  heat  of  summer. 

860.  Hot  springs  arc  those  which  preserve  a heat  above  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
place.  Such  as  ore  merely  tepid  are  common  in  most  countries,  especially  in  mines. 
Those  having  a considerably  higher  temperature  are  less  frequently  met  with,  and  mostly  in 
volcanic  districts;  but  some  of  them  reach  the  boiling  point,  or  are  actually  boiling  and 
spouting  forth  with  great  violence,  which  indicates  their  having  had  a still  higher  temperature 
before  getting  vent*  'The  most  remarkable  are  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  some  of  which 
are  considered  among  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  world.  They  are  believed  to  be  more 
abundant  in  Iceland  than  in  any  other  country.  But  the  interest  which  the  number  and 
variety  of  these  hot  springs  excites  in  a person  who  never  saw  any  thing  similar,  is  quickly 
lost  in  the  feelings  which  are  roused  on  beholding  the  magnificent  and  tremendous  explosions 
of  the  Geysers,  ns  they  are  called.  Besides  the  principal  fountains,  there  Is  a great  numlier 
of  boiling  springs,  cavities  full  of  hot  water,  and  several  from  which  steam  issues.  There 
are  also  some  places  full  of  boiling  mud  of  grey  and  red  colours.  The  silicious  depositions 
of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Geyser  have  formed  for  it  a basin  56  feet  in  diameter  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  46  in  the  other  ; a projection  from  one  side  causing  it  to  deviate  from  the  perfect 
circle.  In  the  centre  of  this  basin  is  a cylindrical  pit  or  shaft  10  feet  in  diameter.  Through 
this  the  hot  water  rises  gradually,  filling  it  and  the  basin,  after  which  it  runs  over  in  small 
quantities.  At  intervals  of  some  hours,  when  the  basin  is  full,  explosions  are  heard  from 
below,  like  the  rei>ort  of  distant  cannon,  and  at  the  same  time  a tremulous  motion  of  the 
ground  is  felt  all  around  the  basin  : immediately  the  water  rises  in  a mass  from  the  pit,  and 
■inking  again,  causes  the  water  in  the  basin  to  be  agitated  and  to  overflow  : another  and 
a stronger  propulsion  follows,  and  clouds  of  vapour  ascend.  At  length,  strong  explosions 
take  place,  and,  large  quantities  of  steam  escaping,  the  water  is  thrown  to  a height  of  from 
90  to  90  feet,  and  even  to  200  or  300  feet.  The  steam,  coming  into  contact  with  the  cold 
air  of  that  climate,  is  condensed  into  thick  clouds,  which  are  tossed  and  rolled  with  great 
rapidity  ; the  whole  forming  a very  singular  and  magnificent  exhibition.  After  continuing 
for  some  time,  the  explosions  cease,  when  the  basin  and  pit  arc  found  empty.  Bursts  of 
steam  sometimes  take  place,  when  the  water  is  rising,  without  any  warning  by  subterraneous 

• fide  Stevenson**  jtTeat  work  on  the  Bell  Kock  Ught-hou*e,  for  observation*  on  Tide*  in  the  British  *ca*. 

t We  are  much  in  want  of  a natural  and  chemical  hUlory  of  spring*.  We  ahall  *oon,  either  our*elve*  or 
by  mean*  of  one  of  our  pupil*,  toy  before  the  public  a treatise  on  thu  important  subject. 
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noise.  These  phenomena  seem  to  be  occasioned  by  steam  finding  its  way  from  below 
into  cavities,  where  part  of  it  is  condensed  into  water,  which  water  is  at  length  forced 
out  by  the  action  of  the  steam  under  high  pressure.  The  New  Geyser  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  other.  There  are  many  hot  springs  of  less  note  in  Iceland ; but  perhaps 
the  most  curious  of  the  whole  is  the  Tunguhver.  Among  a great  number  of  boiling  springs 
are  two  cavities  w-ithin  a yard  of  each  other,  from  which  the  water  spouts  alternately  : w bile 
from  one  the  water  is  thrown  about  ten  feet  high  in  a narrow  jet,  the  other  cavity  is  full  of 
water  boiling  violently.  This  jet  continues  about  four  minutes  and  then  subsides ; when 
the  water  from  the  other  immediately  rises,  in  a thicker  column,  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet.  This  continues  about  three  minutes  ; when  it  sinks  and  the  other  rises,  and  so 
on  alternately. 

861.  The  natural  jets  of  water , called  sproutin';  sjrrings,  only  differ  from  the  rest  in  coming 
down  some  close  canal  from  a fountain  on  a higher  level.  Being  thus  closely  confined, 
they  burst  forth  in  consequence  of  the  pressure,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  artificial  spout- 
ing fountains  do.* 

862.  Intermitting  fountains  have  sometimes  been  viewed  by  the  multitude  as  of  a mira- 
culous nature.  One  at  Como,  in  Italy,  rises  and  falls  every  hour : another  at  Colmars,  in 
Provence,  rises  eight  times  as  often.  At  Fronranches,  in  Languedoc,  one  has  a period  of 
24  hours  15  minutes.  England  affords  many  examples  of  such  springs  ; particularly  those 
on  the  sea  coast,  whose  waters  rise  and  fall  with  the  pressure  of  the  tides.  The  town  of 
Tideswell,  in  Derbyshire,  is  named  from  a noted  fountain  of  this  sort  which  once  flowed 
there,  but  has  now  ceased  to  observe  its  tides.  The  principles  on  which  intermitting  springs 
depend  are  attempted  to  be  explained  in  every  popular  treatise  on  hydrostatics  and 

hydraulics,  f 

863.  Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  philosophers  concerning  the  origin  of  springs.  Some 
suppose  that  sea  water  is  conveyed  through  subterraneous  ducts  or  canals  to  the  places 
where  the  springs  flow  out  of  the  earth : but  in  this  way  fresh-water  springs  could  not  be 
produced  ; because  sea  water  cannot  be  freed  from  its  salt  by  filtration.  It  is,  besides,  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  the  watef  should  filter  upu'ards.  In  order  to  overcome  these  objec- 
tions, recourse  has  been  had  to  subterranean  heat,  by  which  the  water  is  conceived  to  rise 
upwards  in  vapour  through  certain  fissures  and  cavities  of  the  mountains  where  it  is  col- 
lected, and  issues  forth,  as  we  see,  in  springs.  Others  vary  the  hypothesis  a little,  by  saying 
that  the  sea  water  is  raised  through  the  mountains  by  capillary  action : but  here  we  ought 
still  to  have  salt  springs ; and  it  has  been  further  objected  that  a current  cannot  tie  produced 
by  capillary  action. 

864.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Halley , who  maintained  that 
springs  are  nothing  more  than  a part  of  the  water  which  falls  on  higher  ground  filtrating 
through,  and  afterwards  issuing  forth  at  a lower  level.  This,  it  is  true,  does  not  at  first  sight 
appear  to  account  for  the  permanent  flow  of  springs  during  dry  weather.  To  complete  the 
theory,  it  is  supposed  that  the  water  at  first  collects  in  large  subterranean  cavities,  from 
which  it  afterwards  filtrates  slowly,  and  passes  towards  the  springs.  The  disposition  of  the 
rocks  in  strata  contributes  much  to  the  collecting  of  the  waters  under  the  surface,  and  con- 
veying them  without  waste,  as  if  in  close  pipes,  till  they  are  united  in  fountains,  lakes, 
rivers,  &c.  Dr.  Halley  showed  that  the  evaporation  from  the  sea  alone  is  a sufficient  supply 
for  all  the  waters  that  the  rivers  carry  into  it.  Ilis  calculation  was  founded  on  a very  com- 
plex view  of  the  subject,  and  liable  to  several  objections.  Buff'on  took  a more  simple  view* 
of  the  matter,  by  selecting  one  of  those  lakes  that  send  out  no  stream  to  the  ocean,  and  show- 
ing that  the  probable  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  equal  to  all  the  water 
carried  into  it. 

865.  The  theory  of  hot  firings  is  deserving  of  consideration.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  greater  number  of  warm  and  hot  springs  occur  in  volcanic  countries  — where 
volcanoes  formerly  burnt  or  are  still  in  a state  of  activity  ; and  of  those  that  do  not  occur  in 
volcanic  districts,  some  are  associated  with  trap  and  granite  rocks  to  which  most  geologists 
assign  an  igneous  origin.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  they  owe  their  temperature  to  the  same 
cause  or  causes  as  gave  rise  to  volcanic  and  ignigenous  rocks.  That  the  heat  of  such 
springs  is  often  connected  with  volcanic  action  cannot  admit  of  doubt ; for,  from  the  Geyser 
of  Iceland,  the  transition  is  almost  uninterrupted  to  the  hot  springs  in  the  dormant  volcano 
of  the  island  of  Ischia,  and  from  thence  to  those  connected  with  the  processes  w hich  former!  v 
took  place  in  the  now  extinct  volcanoes  of  Hungary  and  Auvergne.  The  hot  and  warm 
springs  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  however,  occur  in  a limestone  country  where  no  igneous  rocks 
are  visible  ; but  these  may  be  under  the  limestone.  This  opinion  is  further  countenanced  bv 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  hot  springs  met  with  in  primitive,  and  also  in  secondary,  formations, 
occur  in  spots  where  the  strata  appenr  to  have  been  disturbed  by  igneous  agency.  Of  this 
there  is  a striking  example  at  the  hot  springs  of  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia ; the  hot  springs  of 

• Vide  Ed.  New  Phil.  Journal,  vd.  ix.  for  observation*  on  spouting  springs  and  Artesian  wells. 

f Vide  Ed.  New  Phil.  Journal,  voL  viiu  for  an  account  of  intermitting  springs. 
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Clifton  issue  from  a limestone  which  appears,  at  an  early  period,  to  have  been  disturbed  by 
igneous  action  : the  hot  springs  of  Pfeffers,  in  the  Grisons,  gush  from  a ravine  from  400  to 
654  feet  in  depth,  and  so  perpendicular  that  the  provisions  required  for  the  inmates  of  the 
bath  are  lowered  from  ropes  attached  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and  so  narrow  that  the  rocks 
in  some  places  touch  overhead,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  are  more  than  30  feet  apart.  The 
most  obvious  explanation  of  such  a phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
such  as  that  caused  by  an  earthquake,  or  the  sudden  elevation  of  a large  tract  of  country. 
Tin:  other  hot  springs  in  Switzerland  appear  in  circumstances  for  the  most  part  similar. 
Those  of  Weissenburg,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  rise  out  of  a gorge  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  Pfeffers : those  of  Louechi  appear  at  the  fort  of  the  mural  precipice  of  the  Gemmi  ; whilst 
the  spring  of  Baden,  in  the  canton  of  Argovic,  from  which  the  only  remaining  one,  thnt  of 
Schinzath,  is  not  far  removed,  lies  near  the  point  where,  in  consequence  of  the  two  moun- 
tains of  Staffelegg  and  Lagem  having  been  severed  asunder  by  some  great  convulsion,  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  other  rivers,  — which  appear  to  have  once  constituted  a single 
lake  extending  from  Coire  in  the  Grisons  to  this  mountain  ridge,  including  the  lakes  of 
Zurich  and  of  Wallenstadt,  with  the  intermediate  country,  — in  one  continuous  sheet  of 
water,  flowed  off  by  the  channel  now  taken  by  one  of  the  rivers,  the  Limmat  alone.  Thus 
the  Rhine,  says  Dr.  Daubeny,  may  be  supposed  to  owe  its  original  direction  to  the  event 
which  produced  the  hot  spring,  and  its  present  course  to  that  which  occasioned  anotner. 

666.  Some  springs  apparently  emit  inflammable  mailer ; for  when  a light  is  applied,  it 
•eems  to  take  Are  like  ardent  spirits.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  water  that  is  inflammable, 
as  some  gas  which  it  exhales,  or  bituminous  matter  floating  on  its  surface. 

667.  Sfnings  in  the  sea.  Powerful  springs  arc  occasionally  met  with  boiling  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sen,  so  as  in  some  instances  to  rise  above  the  surface.  From  some  of  them 
navigators  can  draw  up  fresh  water  fit  for  taking  on  board  as  store.  The  natives  in  certain 
places  know  where  to  dire  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  fresh  water ; which,  perhaps 
may  be  the  only  source  whence  they  could  obtain  it. 

668.  Mineral  tenters,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  they  deposit.  Springs  in  their  course 
through  strata  convey  along  with  them  portions  of  the  strata,  not  only  from  higher  to  lower 
situations  but  also  from  below  upwards  They  contain  salts  earths  acids,  metals  and  in- 
flammable matters  of  very  varied  nature  : the  variety  depending  sometimes  on  the  nature  of 
the  strata  through  which  they  pass ; at  other  times,  as  in  those  that  rise  upwards  in  volcanic 
districts  on  igneous  agency.  Hoffmann  remarks,  that  when  warm  and  hot  springs,  and 
those  richly  impregnated  with  mineral  matters  occur  in  countries  at  a distance  from  active 
and  extinct  volcanoes,  we  observe  the  strata  from  which  they  issue  to  be  much  deranged, 
thus  intimating  that  formerly  earthquakes  and  other  igneous  agencies  were  at  work  in  the 
districts  where  these  springs  now  flow.  'Hie  quantity  of  mineral  matter  brought  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth  by  springs  is  very  great ; whether  that  matter  is  abstracted  from  the  strata 
traversed  by  the  springs  or  is  brought  by  them  from  a great  depth,  as  in  volcanic  countries. 
Even  some  calcareous  springs  in  Britain  deposit  annually  vast  quantities  of  calcareous  tutta 
and  calcareous  ainter.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  there  are  great  calcareous 
deposits  from  calcareous  springs  thnt  flow  through  limestone  rocks  ; and  appearances  of  the 
same  description  abound  around  all  the  calcareous  springs  in  England.  Near  to  Clermont, 
in  France,  some  calcareous  springs,  rising  through  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss,  have  formed 
a mound  or  hill  240  feet  high.  Many  of  the  great  edifices  in  Rome  are  built  of  calcareous 
deposits  from  calcareous  springs.  The  hot  springs  of  Carlsbad  annually  deposit  much  cal- 
careous tuffa  and  sinter.  Other  springs,  as  the  hot  springs  in  Iceland  and  in  the  Azores, 
deposit  annually  great  quantities  of  silica.  Salt  springs  also  bring  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  and  spread  over  their  vicinity,  much  salt,  which  salt  may  be  derived  from  the  saline 
clavs  and  salt  beds  through  which  they  pass ; in  other  instances  the  salt  may  come  from  a 
great  depth  as  an  igneous  production. 

869.  Chemical  nature  of  spring  waters.  The  water  of  springs,  when  very  pure,  is  named 
ttfij  if  impregnates!  with  calcareous  salts,  hard ; and  if  impregnated  with  various  mineral 
matters,  mineral.  It  was  long  believed  that  hard  water  was  unfit  for  brewing  and  dis- 
tillation ; and  hence  soft  water  was  often  procured  for  these  oj>erations,  at  great  expense ; 
hut  it  is  now  found  that  water  which  owes  its  hardness  to  lime  is  the  most  proper  of  all  for 
the  fermentation  of  worts.  A time  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  remove  the  popular  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  soft  water.  We  have,  in  the  foliowring  Table,  given  a view  of  the  com- 
position of  the  most  celebrated  mineral  springs. 

670.  According  to  some  chemists  the  salts  found  by  chemical  analysis  in  springs  are 
considered  as  existing  in  the  waters;  the  late  Dr.  Murray  considers  the  compound  existing 
before  concentration  of  the  water  as,  in  all  cases,  the  most  soluble  salts  that  can  be  formed  out 

the  ingredients  present.  But,  in  reality,  so  far  from  our  having  determined  in  any  given 
nature  of  the  existing  combinations  between  the  ingredients,  we  are  ignorant  even 
of  any  method  by  which  such  knowledge  is  attainable.  If,  says  Berzelius,  the  physician 
enquires  of  the  chemist,  what  the  proportion  these  salts  bear  to  each  other  in  any  given  case 
may  be,  the  latter  must  reply,  that  this  is  a question  as  to  which  we  are  at  present  entirely 
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in  the  dark  ; as  the  proportion  depends  not  only  on  the  quantity  of  the  acids  and  bases  pre- 
sent, which  admits  being  ascertained,  but  also  of  the  relative  force  of  affinity  subsisting 
between  the  one  and  the  other,  for  determining  which  we  have  as  yet  no  data  whatever. 

Sect.  III.  Lakes . 

871.  A lake  is  a body  rff  water  which  does  not  communicate  with  the  ocean.  Independently 
of  the  qualities  of  tbeir  waters,  lakes  are  distinguished  into  several  sort*  : — I.  Those  which 
receive  streams  of  water,  and  have  an  outlet,  are  the  class  of  lakes  best  known.  It  is  rare 
for  a lake  to  give  rise  to  more  than  one  river,  which  often  bears  the  name  of  the  principal 
stream  which  Hows  into  it,  though  these  two  rivers  may  differ  materially  in  every  respect. 
2.  Those  which  receive  streams  of  water,  and  often  great  rivers,  without  having  any  visible 
outlet.  This  class  is  less  numerous  than  the  former,  and  is  confined  to  warm  climates  ; but 
the  largest  of  all  lakes,  the  Caspian  Sea,  belongs  to  it.  3.  Those  which  receive  no  running 
water,  but  have  an  outlet,  — circumstances  which  imply  that  such  lakes  are  fed  with  springs 
from  beneath,  or  with  small  imperceptible  streams  from  the  adjacent  land.  4.  Those  which 
receive  no  running  water,  and  have  no  risible  outlet.  Lakes  of  this  class,  exclusive  of 
marshes,  are  for  the  most  part  small,  and  merit  little  attention.  Without  regarding  the 
foregoing  distinctions,  some  writers  subdivide  lakes  into  two  kinds,  according  to  the  general 
character  of  the  surface  in  which  their  basins  are  situated:  rix.  those  which  are  formed  in 
deep  hollows  between  the  ridges  or  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  and  fed  by  springs  or  torrents ; 
and  those  which  are  formed  in  low  and  level  countries  for  want  of  a general  declivity,  or 
dammed  up  by  a mere  accumulation  of  alluvial  matter. 

872.  Subterranean  lakes  form  a class  of  takes  differing  remarkably  from  all  the  preceding , 
and  are  bodies  of  water  contained  in  cavities  quite  covered  over  by  earthy  strata.  It  is  only 
when  such  cavities  are  laid  open  by  earthquakes,  by  the  falling  asunder  of  mountains,  by  the 
action  of  the  weather  or  of  rivers,  by  the  operations  of  mining,  or  when  the  roof  falls  in, 
that  their  situation  becomes  known.  But  they  are  probably  very  numerous,  though  perlutps 
often  of  small  size.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  permanent  and  uniform  flow  of  many 
springs  on  any  other  supposition.  Some  of  them  appear  to  give  rise  to  rivers,  while  others 
are  known  to  receive  very  considerable  streams  which  lose  themselves  in  the  interior.  Such 
are  the  numerous  cavities  of  the  Julian  Alps.  It  is  to  similar  reservoirs  that  we  must  attri- 
bute the  periodical  disappearance  of  certaiu  lakes  situated  above  ground.  There  are  some 
caverns  in  Norway  which  afford  a passage  to  rapid  currents  of  water,  as  appears  from  the 
sound  heard  through  their  roofs.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  many  streams,  finding  no 
readier  outlet,  flow  into  subterranean  cavities,  are  absorbed  by  the  earth,  or  discharge  them- 
selves under  ground  into  the  sea.  In  this  way  may  be  explained  the  origin  of  those  springs 
of  fresh  water  that  are  to  be  seen  spouting  up  even  in  the  midst  of  the  w aves  of  the  ocean. 
The  waters  thrown  up  by  volcanoes,  the  sudden  and  terrible  inundation  of  mines,  the  num- 
ber of  rivers  which  disappear,  the  mountains  which  are  suddenly  engulfed  in  the  bosom  of 
new  lakes,  — all  these  facts  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  extensive  subterranean  cavities 
containing  large  bodies  of  water.  The  digging  of  wells  has  supplied  a fact  still  more  in- 
teresting to  physical  geography.  It  appears  that  there  are  lakes,  or  rather  sheets  of  water, 
which  extend  under  ground  to  considerable  distances.  In  digging  wells  near  Aire,  in  the 
province  of  Artois,  they  always  come  to  a clayey  bed  ; which  being  pierced,  the  water  gushes 
forth  iu  large  bubbles,  and  forms  permanent  springs.  In  the  country  of  Modcux,  we  find 
every  where,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  yards  a bed  of  clay  five  feet  thick  ; which  being  pierced, 
the  water  spouts  up  with  considerable  force — indicating  that  it  is  connected  with  a reservoir 
which  stands  at  a higher  level.  There  is  a district  in  the  interior  of  Algiers  where  the  in- 
habitants after  digging  to  a depth  of  about  200  fathoms  invariably  come  to  water,  which 
flows  up  in  such  abundance  that  they  call  it  the  subterranean  sea. 

873.  Lakes  which  receive  much  water , but  have  no  outlet , were  long  believed  necessarily  to 
communicate  with  the  ocean  by  some  subterraneous  channel.  The  great  distance  of  some 
of  them  from  the  ocean  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  an  explanation ; but  doubts 
might  still  Iiave  remained,  were  it  not  for  the  discovery  of  the  remarkable  fact,  that  some  of 
the  principal  lakes  of  this  description  have  their  surfaces  far  depressed  below  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  Thus  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  is  the  largest  known  lake,  and  with- 
out an  outlet,  was  found  by  Engclhardt  and  Parrot  to  Ik*  334  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the 
Black  Sea.  A similar  depression  lias  been  ascertained  of  the  level  of  the  famous  Dead  Sea, 
in  Judea,  which  is  also  a lake  without  an  outlet.  Its  surface  is  below  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  its  neighbourhood,  and  consequently  still  farther  below  the  higher  level  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  true  explanation  as  to  the  consumption  of  the  waters  of  such  lakes  seems  to 
be,  that  it  is  carried  off  by  evaporation.  The  climates  in  which  the  two  last-mentioned  are 
situated  accord  well  with  this  supposition.  The  level  of  these  lakes,  however,  varies  with 
the  weather,  and  with  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  waters  discharged  into  them  by  rivers 
at  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  The  variation  in  die  height  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  from 
four  to  eight  feet ; but  the  level,  at  a particular  point  of  its  shore,  must  be  affected  by  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  proliahly  by  a very  trifling  tide.  When  the  banks  of  lakes  are 
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very  porous,  they  cannot  fail,  during  very  dry  weather,  to  absorb  a large  portion  of  the  water, 
and  to  throw  it  off  by  evaporation. 

874.  The  depth  of  great  lakes  has  been  seldom  ascertained  with  much  exactness.  The 
general  depth  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  from  60  to  70  fathoms;  but  this  increases  towards  the 
south  end  to  such  a degree,  that  no  bottom  can  be  found  with  a line  of  380  fathoms.  In 
lakes,  as  in  the  ocean,  the  slope  of  the  bank  is  continued  downward  for  a considerable  way 
below  the  water;  that  is,  deep  lakes  are  to  be  found  in  mouutainous  districts,  and  shallow 
marshy  ones  in  flatter  countries.  The  depth  of  Loch  Ness,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
is  in  some  places  130  fathoms  which  is  four  times  the  mean  depth  of  the  German  Sea; 
and  its  bottom  is  actually  30  fathoms  below  the  deepest  part  of  that  sea,  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  Dover  and  Inverness. • The  Lake  of  Geneva  attains  the  still  greater  depth  of  161 
fathoms.  Many  other  lakes  are  known  to  be  exceedingly  deep,  without  the  amount  being 
ascertained.  Several  have  passed  for  ages  as  bottomless  ; but  this  opinion  now  obtains  little 
credit.  It  is  more  probable,  that  most  lakes  are  daily  getting  more  shallow,  from  being 
filled  up  with  mud  or  debris. 

875.  The  temjrerature  qf  the  surface  <f  lakes  dejtends  on  the  climate  and  season  ; but  at  the 
bottom  of  deep  lakes  it  undergoes  little  or  no  cliange  throughout  the  year,  and  approaches 
to  that  which  corresponds  to  the  maximum  density  of  water,  which  different  writers  estimate 
variously,  from  39°  F.  to  42*5° ; but  40°  is  most  commonly  received.  In  Loch  Catrine 
and  Loch  Lomond,  the  temperature,  at  all  depths  below  40  fathoms,  is  41°;  but  the  mean 
for  the  climate  is  47°.  The  deep  lakes  of  Thun  and  Zug,  in  Switzerland,  had  a temperature 
of  42°  at  the  depth  of  15  brasses.  Thun  w as  41*5°  at  the  depth  of  105  brasses,  while  the 
surface  was  60°;  and  Zug,  41°  at  38  brasses,  with  surface  58°.  The  bottom  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  has  a temperature  of  42° : that  of  the  Logo  Sabatino  at  Rome  is  44*5°,  at  a depth 
of  80  fathoms.  Tepid  springs  may,  in  some  cases,  keep  up  the  temperature,  when  tliey  occur 
at  the  bottom  of  lakes.  From  what  we  mentioned  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  climate  has  much  influence ; and  yet  most  powerful  springs  of  fresh  water  are 
known  to  boil  up  in  its  shallower  parts.  Such  springs  probably  approach  to  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  climate ; or,  perhaps,  those  who  contend  for  an  increase  of  heat  with  the  depth 
of  the  solid  strata  would  claim  for  them  a higher  temperature.  Deep  lakes  almost  never 
freeze,  except  in  a very  cold  climate ; because  the  whole  body  of  water  must  cool  below  40° 
before  congelation  could  commence.  Accordingly,  neither  Loch  Ness  nor  its  effluent  river 
of  the  same  name  are  ever  frozen  over. 

876.  The  qualities  of  the  waters  of  lakes  are  various,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances with  which  they  may  be  mixed  or  contaminated.  The  principal  distinctions,  in  this 
respect,  arc  fresh,  saline , and  alkaline • Lakes  which  receive  much  fresh  water,  and  have  a 
copious  efflux,  are  almost  always  fresh ; but  those  which  lose  much  of  their  water  by  evapo- 
ration may  be  slightly  saline,  especially  if  the  neighbouring  soil  abound  in  salt.  When  lakes 
have  no  outlet,  they  are  invariably  saline.  To  account  for  this,  two  reasons  have  been  given, 
which  are  quite  compatible  with  each  other.  The  one  is,  that  salt  lakes  having  no  outlet 
are  concentrated  portions  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  retained  by  the  hollows  of  the  earth's 
surface ; and  that  all  other  lakes  were  originally  such,  and  saline  ; but  those  have  had  their 
salt  washed  out  and  carried  to  the  ocean,  which  are  traversed  by  rivers  or  other  fresh  water. 
The  other  opinion  is,  that  the  salt  in  lakes  has  come  from  springs,  or  been  washed  from  the 
soil  of  the  adjacent  country  by  means  of  the  rain  and  rivers : for  such  lakes  are  most  abun- 
dant where  the  soil  contains  saline  matter ; and  where  lakes  only  lose  water  by  evaporation, 
the  vapour  goes  off  fresh  and  leaves  the  salt  behind.  The  Dead  Sea  is  the  saltest  of  all 
known  lakes,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  for  upwards  of  4000  years ; for  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  it  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  “ Salt  Sea,”  even  at  a time  when  the  adjacent 
plain  was  as  noted  for  fertility  as  it  is  now  for  barrenness.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  in  a 
state  of  saturation,  containing  about  eight  times  as  much  salt  as  those  of  the  ocean.  The 
salt  must  be  accumulating  in  beds  at  its  bottom  ; for  the  river  Jordan,  which  is  brackish, 
necessarily  carries  in  more.  Masses  of  bitumen  frequently  float  on  the  surface,  and  seem  to 
rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  other  Asiatic  lakes,  some  of 
which  are  impregnated  with  borax.  In  the  island  of  Trinidad,  there  is  a lake  which  produces 
an  enormous  quantity  of  bitumen  fit  for  naval  purposes. 

877.  Some  lakes  are  both  saline  and  alkaline , as  is  the  case  with  a series  of  lakes  in  Lower 
Egypt  These  are  called  the  Natron  Lakes,  from  their  abounding  in  soda,  which  is  there 
called  trona  and  natron,  the  nitre  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

878.  Lakes  appear  to  have  been  much  more  numerous  at  a former  period  than  at  ftresent,  and 
to  have  occupied  a large  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  land.  Traces  of  their  existence 
occur  every  where.  Many  of  them  have  been  filled  up  with  debris,  and  become  level  plains 
traversed  by  a river ; some  have  been  drained  by  the  gradual  deepening  of  their  outlets  ; or 
both  causes  have  often  operated  together.  Others  have  got  vent  through  cracks  caused  by 
earthquakes,  or  by  the  subsiding  of  a part  of  the  basin.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  originally  the  basin  of  a lake ; and  some  go  so  far  a*  to  allege  the  same 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Geological  phenomena  also  show  that  new  lakes  arise,  and  old 
ones  disappear,  during  those  great  risings  and  sinkings  of  the  land  which  have  taken  place 
during  former  periods,  and  even  now  are  not  without  example. 

879.  There  are  several  modes  in  which  new  lakes  may  be  formed.  In  hot  tropical  climates, 
many  large  lakes  are  fanned  during  the  rainy  season,  and  entirely  disappear  on  a change  of 
weather ; but  such  hardly  deserve  the  name,  being  rather  land -Hoods,  though  tliey  would  be 
permanent  lakes  in  a colder  country.  We  already  mentioned  the  formation  of  a visible  or 
open  lake  from  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  a subterranean  one.  When  a mountain  falls 
asunder,  it  often  happens  that  it  stops  up  a neighbouring  river  and  valley,  and  forms  a lake. 
But  the  water  of  a river  obstructed  in  tliis  n urn  tier  will  always  overflow,  and  can  scarcely 
fail  to  regain  its  former  level,  either  by  wearing  away  a cut  for  itself  above,  or  by  under- 
mining the  ruins  beneath.  Shallow  marshy  lakes  are  frequently  formed  by  the  surplus 
waters  of  rivers  detained  on  flat  ground  by  an  accumulation  of  mud.  Ice  and  snow  some- 
times accumulate  in  narrow  passes  between  mountains,  so  as  to  obstruct  and  make  the  water 
stagnant,  and  form  a temporary  lake,  increasing  perhaps  for  years,  till  at  length  the  pressure 
of  the  water  is  augmented  to  such  a degree  as  to  burst  the  icy  barrier.  The  consequences 
are  sometimes  dreadful.  So  great  a discharge  of  water  and  ice,  precipitated  from  the 
mountains  tears  up  not  only  alluvial  substances  but  frequently  portions  of  rocks,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  plain  below.  Thus  villages  and  fertile  fields  are  almost  instantly  con- 
verted into  deep  hollows  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  These  cavities  perhaps  continue  filled  with 
water,  forming  small  lakes. 

880.  There  are  certain  lakes  which  duajytear  arul  re-appear  periodically , without  regard  to 
the  rainy  season.  Such  are  supposed  to  be  filled  and  emptied  in  a manner  similar  to  the 
cavities  of  intermitting  springs,  or  to  communicate  with  some  subterranean  lake  which 
undergoes  such  periodical  changes.  That  any  lakes,  remote  from  the  sea,  should  communi- 
cate with  it  under  ground,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide,  is  very  improbable.  In 
Portugal  there  is  a small  lake  near  Ilcja,  which  emits  a loud  noise  on  the  approach  of  a 
storm.  Other  lakes  appear  agitated  by  the  disengagement  of  gases.  Near  Boleslaw,  in 
Bohemia,  a lake  of  unfathomable  depth  sometimes  emits  blasts  of  wind  which  raise  up 
pieces  of  ice.  Some  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  and  the  Wetter  in  Sweden,  experience  violent 
agitations  even  during  serene  weather.  A coincidence  of  dates  has  given  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  these  agitations  are  connected  with  earthquakes  in  distant  countries. 

Sect.  IV.  Rivers* 

881.  The  origin  and  progress  of  rivers  has  been  compared  by  Pliny  to  the  life  of  man. 
**  Its  beginnings  are  insignificant,  and  its  infancy  is  frivolous ; it  plays  among  the  flowers  of 
a meadow,  it  waters  a garden,  or  turns  a little  mill.  Gathering  strength,  in  its  youth  it 
becomes  wild  and  impetuous.  Impatient  of  the  restraints  which  it  still  meets  with  in  the 
hollows  among  the  mountains,  it  is  restless  and  fretful ; quick  in  its  turning,  and  unsteady 
in  its  course.  Now  it  is  a roaring  cataract,  tearing  up  aiul  overturning  whatever  opposes 
its  progress,  and  it  shoots  headlong  down  from  a rock  ; then  it  becomes  a sullen  and  gloomy 
pool,  buried  in  the  bottom  of  a glen.  Recovering  breath  by  repose,  it  again  dashes  along, 
till,  tired  of  uproar  and  mischief,  it  quits  all  that  it  lias  swept  along,  and  leaves  the  opening 
of  the  valley  strem'ed  with  the  rejected  waste.  Now  quitting  its  retirement,  it  comes  abroad 
into  the  world,  journeying  with  more  prudence  and  discretion,  through  cultivated  fields, 
yielding  to  circumstances,  and  winding  round  what  would  trouble  it  to  overwhelm  or  remove. 
It  passe*  through  the  populous  cities,  and  all  the  busy  haunts  of  man,  tendering  its  services 
on  every  side,  and  becomes  the  support  and  ornament  of  the  country.  Increased  by 
numerous  alliances,  and  advanced  in  its  course,  it  becomes  grave  and  stately  in  its  motions, 
loves  peace  and  quiet,  and  in  majestic  silence  rolls  on  its  mighty  waters  till  it  is  laid  to  rest 
io  the  vast  abyss.”  The  sun  and  the  host  of  heaven  have,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  been 
objects  of  sincere  worship.  Next  to  them,  the  rivers  seem  to  have  attracted  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  They  have  every 
where  been  considered  as  a sort  of  tutelar  deities,  and  each  little  district,  every  retired 
\ alley,  bad  its  river  god,  who  was  preferred  to  the  others.  The  expostulation  of  Naainan 
the  Syrian,  who  was  offended  with  the  prophet  for  enjoining  him  to  wash  in  the  river 
Jordan,  was  the  natural  effusion  of  this  attachment.  “ What  (said  he),  are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  more  excellent  than  all  the  waters  of  Judea  ? Might  1 not 
wash  in  them  and  be  clean?  so  be  went  away  wroth.”  In  those  countries  particularly 
where  the  labours  of  the  huslmndman  and  shepherd  depended  on  what  took  place  in  a far 
distant  country  by  the  falling  of  periodical  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  collected  snows,  the 
Nile,  tlie  Ganges,  the  Indus,  were  the  sensible  agents  of  nature  in  procuring  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  their  fertile  banks  all  their  abundance,  and  they  became  objects  of  grateful  adoration. 
Their  sources  were  sought  for  even  by  conquering  princes,  and  when  found  were  worshipped 
with  the  most  affectionate  devotion.  These  rivers  preserve  to  tliis  day  the  fond  adoraUon  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  they  pass,  and  their  waters  are  still  held  sacred. 
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882.  The  term  river  is  applied  to  any  large  current  of  water  which  is  not  in  the  ocean  or 
it*  branches,  and  which  muy  discharge  itself  into  the  ocean,  into  lakes,  marshes,  or  into  other 
rivers  ; for  the  waters  of  some  rivers  never  reach  the  ocean ; as  is  the  case  with  the  Wolga, 
the  Jordan,  and  others,  which  discharge  themselves  into  salt  lakes,  having  usually  the  name 
of  seas-  When  the  atmosphere  supplies  a country  with  more  water  than  it  has  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  off'  again  by  evaporation,  the  surplus  either  penetrates  through  the  surface  or 
collects  into  small  streams,  which,  afterwards  uniting  and  receiving  the  water  of  springs, 
gradually  form  larger  and  larger  currents,  which,  if  allowed  to  proceed  increasing,  at  length 
become  rivers.  Some  rivers  proceed  from  lakes  or  marshes,  but  none  come  immediately  from 
the  sea.  They  invariably  occupy  the  lowest  parts  of  the  districts  from  which  their  waters 
are  derived,  and  these  districts  are  called  their  fcuiru.  The  basins  are  usually  bounded  by 
high  lands,  and  sometimes  by  mountains.  They  form  natural  divisions  in  physical  geography. 
Those  of  the  Rhone,  Garonne,  Loire,  Seine,  and  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  comprehend 
the  greatest  part  of  France.  In  some  cases,  the  boundaries  of  basins  are  not  well  defined; 
as  where  the  surface  becomes  fiat  or  marshy.  This  is  the  case  between  the  basins  of  the 
Amazons  and  Orinoco,  which  are  connected  by  a natural  and  navigable  communication. 
In  Europe,  the  sources  of  the  Dwina,  of  the  Nicinen,  and  of  the  Borysthcnes,  are  nearly 
united  in  a marshy  plain.  It  is  evident  that  the  deep  ravines  through  which  rivers  flow 
could  not  in  many  instances  be  the  work  of  the  rivers  themselves ; because  the  margins  of 
such  ravines  are  often  higher  than  other  places  of  the  district,  through  which  the  rivers  ought 
to  have  flowed  before  such  valleys  were  cut,  as  some  fancy,  out  of  solid  rock.  A more 
rational  explanation  is,  that  a crack  or  rent,  — the  effect  of  some  earthquake  or  subsidence,  — 
had  taken  place  ; and  that  the  water,  getting  through  such  rent,  had  gradually  widened  it  by 
the  attrition  of  its  sand  and  gravel : the  still  more  corroding  action  of  the  weather  would  mate- 
rially assist  in  widening  the  upper  part  of  the  ravine.  Many  rivers  appear  to  have  been  at 
first  a series  of  lakes  and  cataracts  alternately,  through  which  the  water  was  conveyed  from 
higher  to  lower  ground.  The  bottoms  of  these  lakes  are  gradually  filled  up  with  debris, 
the  outlets  are  by  degrees  deepened,  or  the  basins  rent  through  as  above  describt*L  The  lakes 
at  length  become  dry  plains,  traversed  by  the  river ; the  cataracts,  clefts  or  deep  ravines  : and 
the  river  acquires,  upon  the  whole,  a pretty  uniform  descent  There  are  traces  of  these 
changes  every  where : the  parallel  roads  of  Lochaber,  as  they  are  called,  seem  to  be  nothing 
else  than  the  horizontal  shelves  with  which  lakes  are  usually  surrounded.  From  these  it 
appears  that  the  valleys  of  Glen  Gluoy,  Glen  Roy,  and  Glen  Spean,  have  formerly  been  the 
basins  of  lakes,  which  are  now  cut  through  and  emptied.  Three  distinct  basins  are  observed 
in  the  course  of  the  Rhine : first  that  of  the  Lake  of  Constance ; the  second  reaches  from 
Basle  to  Bingen ; and  the  third  from  this  to  the  sea.  They  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  rocky  straits.  In  many  cases,  the  subsidence  of  the  water,  at  successive  stages,  can  be 
traced  from  one  level  to  another,  by  means  of  the  different  horizontal  shelves  still  visible  on 
the  sides  of  the  valleys.  Sir  Thomas  Lauder  remarked  tins,  in  the  above  named  glens  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  Professor  Playfair  distinguished 
four  or  five  such  terraces,  at  the  successive  heights  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet  above  one 
another.  The  same  thing  occurs  on  the  banks  in  the  great  chain  of  North  American  lakes 
which  are  not  yet  empty. 

888.  The  larger  rivers  are , their  JaU  or  declivity  is  generally  so  much  the  smaller.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  large  rivers  necessarily  occupy  the  lowest  parts  of  the  country ; and  also,  that 
there  are  no  materials  of  which  beds  of  rivers  are  ordinarily  formed,  that  could  have  resisted 
the  action  of  a great  river,  having  a rapid  fall,  during  the  lapse  of  ages.  In  the  last  200 
leagues  of  the  Amazons,  the  fall  is  only  10*5  feet;  and  in  the  3000  miles  above  that,  the 
mean  fall  is  only  five  inches  per  mile.  The  Seine,  between  Valvins  and  Sevres,  has  a fall  of 
about  9*5  inches  per  mile.  The  Loire,  between  Briaire  and  Orleans,  has  only  one  foot  on 
13,596.  Between  the  Himalaya  chain  and  the  sea,  the  Ganges  has  only  four  inches  per 
mile.  The  entire  fall  of  the  Wolga  is  957  French  feet,  or  five  inches  per  mile.  Notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  of  the  Rhine,  it  has  only  a fall  of  four  feet  per  mile  between  Schaffhauscu 
and  Strasburg ; and  of  two  feet  between  that  and  Schenckenschantz.  Sometimes  a river 
falling  into  another  with  great  rapidity,  and  at  an  acute  angle,  will  at  the  time  of  a flood 
force  the  latter  to  flow  back  for  a short  way.  Such  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  the  Arve  on 
the  Rhone,  which  is  forced  back  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

884.  The  bore  is  a phenomenon  which  occurs  on  some  great  rivers,  which  enter  the  sea 
with  considerable  velocity,  and  experience  a sudden  check  or  obstruction  from  the  flow  of  the 
tide : the  consequence  is,  that  an  enormous  wave,  known  by  the  term  bore , and  various  other 
names,  is  generated  and  sent  backward  or  up  the  river  with  great  velocity,  to  the  no  small 
danger  of  the  navigation.  The  principle  on  which  this  phenomenon  depends  is  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  the  hydraulic  ram : at  the  spring  tides,  it  appears  of  a correspondingly  greater 
magnitude.  In  the  Amazons,  the  height  of  this  wave  is  estimated  at  180  feet. 

885.  Rti'Crs  are  subject  to  inundation-  In  the  Sacred  Writings,  some  allusions  are  made  to 
the  overflowings  of  the  Nile;  but  those  of  the  Jordan  are  distinctly  mentioned,  as  covering 
all  the  banks  during  harvest,  and  expelling  the  lions  which  lurked  in  the  thickets,  so  as  to 
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drive  them  infuriated  through  the  country.  Modem  travellers,  however,  assert  that  this  river 
does  not  now  overflow  ; and  tliey  allege  as  a reason,  that  its  channel  is  become  deep  enough 
to  hold  the  floods.  It  is  as  likely  that  the  hanks  have  been  raised  by  the  deposition  of  mud 
and  the  growth  of  vegetables : perhaps  the  fail  of  snow  and  rain  upon  Mount  Lebanon,  from 
which  the  floods  came,  is  not  so  abundant  since  its  forests  of  cedars  were  cut  down  ; for 
some  travellers  are  of  opinion  that  this  river  must,  from  the  accounts  of  the  ancients,  have 
been  formerly  of  much  greater  magnitude,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  than  it  now  appears 
to  be. 

886.  The  excessive  rains  which  fall  in  tropical  regions,  during  a certain  season  of  the  year, 
occasion  the  inundation  or  overflowing  of  the  rivers  which  originate  in  the  torrid  lone.  The 
following  is  nearly  the  general  rule  for  the  rainy  season;  viz.,  that  periodical  rains  every 
where  prevail  from  the  equator  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  over  which  the  sun  is  vertical. 
Humboldt  mentions  as  another  pretty  correct  and  still  more  general  rule,  applying  likewise 
to  the  frigid  zone,  that  the  season  of  floods  falls  within  four  months  of  midsummer.  The 
floods  of  rivers  originating  in  high  latitudes  proceed  principally  from  the  melting  of  the 
ice  and  snow  on  the  mountains,  by  means  of  the  summer’s  heat.  Such  floods  are  violent, 
hut  of  abort  duration,  and  occur  in  the  four  months  preceding  the  summer  solstice.  Some  of 
these  rivers  have  two,  or  perhaps  three,  successive  floods,  corresponding  to  the  seasons  of 
thaw  in  the  low  ground,  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  on  their  summits. 

887.  The  ancients  were  quite  aware  that  some  rivers  derived  their  floods  from  the  sources 
we  have  just  mentioned ; but  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  in  a country  remote  from  both 
rain  and  snow,  excited  their  surprise.  The  mystery  was,  however,  dispelled,  when  once  it 
was  known  that  the  Nile  principally  draws  its  waters  from  the  tropical  regions,  where  the 
cicea&ive  periodical  rains  cause  other  rivers  to  overflow.  The  Nile  begins  to  swell  in  June, 
and  continues  to  do  so  till  the  middle  of  August,  w’hen  it  has  reached  its  maximum  height 
of  from  24  to  28  feet.  With  the  exception  of  a few  elevated  spots,  and  some  of  the  higher 
accumulations  of  alluvial  matter,  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  the  whole  of  the  Delta  and  the 
long  valley  of  Egypt  is  then  covered  with  water.  The  rising  of  the  Ganges,  which  is  partly 
owing  to  the  melting  of  snow  nnd  partly  to  the  rainy  season,  commences  in  April,  and,  like 
the  Nile,  attains  its  maximum  of  about  31  or  32  feet  in  the  middle  of  August.  Tropica] 
rivers  w hich  move  parallel  to  the  equator  spread  their  waters  pretty  uniformly  over  the  low 
ground  ; such  is  the  case  with  the  Orinoco  and  the  Senegal.  In  rivers  which  descend  from 
great  elevations,  or  move  at  right  angles  to  the  equator,  the  action  of  the  tropical  rains  is 
extremely  unequal  ; for  the  surplus  water  only  overflows  the  low  and  flat  districts.  This  is 
exactly  what  happens  with  the  Nile : but  it  is  sufficient  here  to  mention  the  general  princi- 
ples ; as  the  inundations  of  particular  rivers  will  be  described  along  with  their  respective 
countries. 

8S8.  Waterfalls , or  cascades  and  cataracts*  are  often  formed  by  rivers  in  descending  from 
primitive  mountains  into  secondary  countries.  Compact  durable  rocks  are  requisite  for  pro- 
ducing a permanent  effect  of  this  kind : such  are  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Ganges, 
and  various  other  rivers.  Some  cataracts  like  those  of  Zunguska,  in  Siberia,  have  gradually 
lost  their  elevation  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  rocks,  and  have  now  only  a rapid  descent. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  height  of  the  great  cataract  of  the  Rio  de  Bogota,  in  South 
America,  long  estimated  at  1500  feet,  is  about  800  feet ; that  of  Staubbach  is  about  900 
feet.  The  small  river  Ache,  in  Bavaria,  which  rises  in  the  cavern  of  the  glacier  of  Mount 
Tauren,  runs  through  the  valley  of  Achenthal,  and,  after  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Tauren,  throws 
itself  over  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  It  has  five  great  falls ; the  last  of  which  forms  a most 
magnificent  arch  of  waters,  which  is  resolved  into  spray  before  it  reaches  the  ground.  The 
noise  of  the  waters  is  so  terrible,  that  it  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a league ; and 
the  current  of  air  produced  by  the  descent  of  the  water  is  so  violent,  that  it  drives  back 
those  who  attempt  to  advance  towards  the  gulf : it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  approach  it  by 
walking  backwards.  The  fall  of  Garispa  in  India  is  1000  feet.  One  of  the  most  consider- 
able known  falls  takes  place  on  the  river  Niagara,  which  connects  Lakes  Eric  and  Ontario. 
The  river  here,  just  before  the  fall,  is  divided  by  Goat  Island  into  two  parts  *.  the  one,  600  feet 
broad,  falls  to  the  depth  of  150  feet;  while  the  oilier,  35  yards  broad,  falls  164  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height.  In  Scotland  the  most  considerable  falls  are  those  on  the  river  Clyde, 
near  Lanark,  where  the  river  is  precipitated  down  three  successive  precipices  of  red  sand- 
stone. In  the  upper  fall,  that  of  Hwnniton,  the  whole  river  throws  itself  over  a precipice  30 
feet  high  : lower  down,  at  Corra  I.inn , it  is  precipitated  from  a height  of  84  feet.  The  lowest 
fall,  that  of  Stonebyres , consists  of  three  stages,  being  broken  by  two  projecting  rocks ; its 
fall  is  80  feet.  In  the  course  of  the  river  Foyers,  on  the  side  of  Loch  Ness,  there  are  two 
falls ; the  upper  fall  is  40  feet  high,  the  lower  90  feet.  In  the  mineralogical  report  of  Lap- 
land,  presented  to  the  Swedish  government,  the  discovery  of  a great  waterfall  in  the  river 
Lulea  is  particularly  mentioned.  It  is  said  to  be  one  eighth  of  a mile  broad,  and  to  fall  400 
feet  * if  the  mile  be  German,  as  is  most  likely  (equal  to  four  and  a half  English  miles'),  the 
breadth  exceeds  half  an  English  mile. 
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GEOGNOSY. 

889.  This  branch  of  natural  history  makes  us  acquainted  t nth  the  structure , materials , 
relative  position , and  mode  of  formation,  of  the  great  mineral  masses  of  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  composed . 

890.  In  conveying  to  our  readers  a short  view  of  this  imfwrtant  subject , we  shall  adopt  the 
following  arrangement : — 

I.  Describe  the  physiognomy  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

I I.  Give  an  account  of  the  action  of  water  and  air  on  that  surface. 

III.  Give  an  account  of  the  action  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

I V.  Describe  the  different  structures  observable  in  the  solid  mass  of  the  globe. 

V.  Define  and  describe  the  different  classes  and  species  of  rocks  of  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  composed. 

Sect.  I.  Physiognomy  of  the  Earth's  Surface. 

891.  Dry  land.  The  dry  land,  or  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  arranged 
into  masses  of  various  magnitudes  and  forms.  It  is  not  equally  distributed  ; for  a much 
larger  portion  of  it  occurs  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  of  the  equator ; and  the  dif- 
ference in  this  respect  is  so  great,  that  the  southern  half  of  the  globe  is  principally  water, 
while  the  northern  is  chiefly  land.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  was  asserted 
that  a great  continent  must  exist  towards  the  south  pole,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  mass 
of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere  ; but  by  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  Bellinghausen,  and  par- 
ticularly the  late  enterprise  of  Weddel,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  high  southern  latitudes,  in 
place  of  a continent,  there  are  but  a few  groups  of  islands.  The  absence  of  a continent  near 
the  south  pole  does  not  itself  prove  that  there  is  less  land  there  than  in  the  north,  since  it  is 
possible  that  the  land  in  general  may  be  only  rather  more  depressed  in  the  south,  and 
consequently  the  ocean  is  spread  more  extensively  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  that 
quarter.  The  dry  land  is  arranged  into  two  grand  divisions  named  worlds,  viz.  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  World . The  Old  World,  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  extends  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  comprehends  the  three  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The 
New  World , in  the  western  hemisphere,  extends  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  composed  of  two 
continents,  viz.  North  and  South  America. 

892.  The  general  direction  of  the  land  in  the  two  worlds  is  different.  In  America,  it  is  from 
N.  to  S. : in  the  Old  World,  it  is  S.W.  to  N.  E.  ; and,  if  we  omit  Africa,  it  is  almost 
parallel  with  the  equator.  The  longest  straight  line  that  can  lie  drawn  on  the  Old  World 
commences  on  the  western  const  of  Africa,  from  about  Cape  Verd,  and  extends  to  Behring’s 
Strait,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia:  it  is  about  ] 1,000 miles  in  length.  A similar  line 
traced  along  the  New  World  from  the  Strait  of  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the  northern  shore  of 
North  America  measures  nearly  9000  miles. 

893.  The  Old  and  New  Worlds  have  the  following  features  in  common : northern  and 
southern  halves,  connecting  isthmuses,  a peninsula  on  the  one  side,  and  a group  of  islands 
on  the  other.  This  arrangement  will  appear  evident  from  the  following  details. 

894.  The  old  world  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  great  halves .*  the  one,  the  western, 
includes  Europe  and  Africa;  the  other,  the  eastern,  Asia  and  New  Holland.  In  the 
western  half,  the  two  continents,  viz.  Europe  and  Africa,  are  connected  together  by  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  and  have  on  the  one  hand  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
other  the  peninsula  of  Arabia.  In  the  eastern  half,  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  New 
Holland  are,  to  a certain  extent,  connected  together  by  the  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  &c.  ; 
and  in  front  of  this  broken  isthmus  is  Papua  and  other  islands,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  New  World  is  composed  of  two  halves,  a northern  and  a 
southern : these  are  connected  together  by  the  isthmus  of  Darien ; and  on  the  front  are 
situated  the  West  India  islands,  and  behind  the  peninsula  of  California. 

895.  Another  general  feature  in  the  general  distribution  of  the  dry  land,  is  the  tapering  of  all 
the  great  peninsulas  to  the  south.  This,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  continent  of 
Africa,  with  Arabia,  India,  South  America,  Scandinavia,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Corea, 
Alashko,  Kamschatka,  California,  Florida,  and  Greenland. 

896.  Besides  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  as  above  described,  there  occur,  dispersed  through 
the  ocean,  numerous  smaller  masses  of  land,  forming  islands  of  various  magnitudes  and 
forms.  Those  islands  situated  near  to  the  continents  are  considered  as  belonging  to  them. 
Thus  the  British  isles  belong  to  Europe,  those  of  Japan  to  Asia,  the  West  India  islands  to 
America,  and  Madagascar  to  Africa.  But  besides  these  there  are  other  islands  and 
groups  of  islands,  situated  at  a distance  from  continents,  and  which  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  of  the  preceding  divisions,  but  to  the  oceans  in  which  they  occur  ; as,  for  example,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Subsect.  1.  Inequalities  of  the  Surface  of  the  Dry  Land . 

897.  The  surface  of  the  land  exhibits  great  variety  in  aspect,  forming  mountains,  hills, 
▼alleys,  and  plains.  The  most  general  of  these  features  are  what  geographers  term  high 
land  and  low  larid.  High  lands  are  lofty,  uneven,  and  widely  extended  masses  of  land : 
thus,  the  mountainous  tract  of  country  extending  from  the  Naze  of  Norway  to  the  North 
Cape  is  a high  land.  Low  lands  are  widely  extended  low  and  flat  countries ; thus,  the 
northern  part  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  part  of  Germany,  and  Silesia  j Poland, 
and  European  Russia  form  w*hat  may  be  called  the  great  European  low  land.  We  shall 
first  explain  the  structure  of  high  land,  and  next  that  of  low  land. 

898.  (1.)  Structure  of  high  land.  In  a high  land,  the  central  parts  are  generally  the  most 
rugged  and  lofty,  while  the  exterior  districts,  those  which  border  on  the  low  land,  are 
lower,  and  leas  rugged.  The  central  part  is  named  alpine , the  lower  and  the  exterior 
part  hilly.  The  alpine  part  of  a high  land  is  composed  of  a central  and  lofty  chain  of 
mountains,  named  the  central,  or  high  mountain  chain,  towards  which  there  tend  a greater 
or  lesser  number  of  lateral  or  principal ; and  from  these  again  subordinate  chains.  The 
high  mountain  chain  forms  the  watershed  {divortia  aquarum)  of  the  district ; and  the  hol- 
lows that  traverse  the  upper  part  of  this  chain  are  named  jtasses  {cols).  On  passing  from 
one  side  to  another  of  the  alpine  land,  we  do  not  always  travel  through  a pass  or  col , but 
sometimes  across  a comparatively  flat  tract,  many  leagues  in  extent;  such  are  named 
table  lands . In  crossing  from  Norway  to  Sweden,  we  pass  in  some  parts  across  a table 
land ; also  in  travelling  from  Vera  Cruz  by  Mexico  to  Acapulco.  The  inclined  planes 
on  which  the  lateral,  or  principal  and  subordinate,  chains  are  distributed  are  named  the 
acclivities  of  the  high  land.  The  hollows  that  separate  these  chains  from  each  other  are 
named  valleys  : those  valleys  bounded  by  principal  chains  are  named  principal  valleys,  and 
sometimes  transverse  valleys;  while  the  valleys  between  subordinate  chains  are  named 
subordinate  valleys.  The  hilly  or  lower  part  of  the  high  land  is  composed  of  comparatively 
low  and  less  rugged  chains,  called  chains  of  hills,  which  are  irregularly  grouped,  being 
entirely  without  a central  or  high  mountain  chain.  The  valleys  in  this  hilly  land  are 
shorter,  less  steep,  and  not  so  rugged  as  in  the  more  central  or  alpine  part  of  the  high  land. 

899.  (2.)  Structure  of  low  land.  Low  land  is  formed  principally  of  extensive  plains,  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  which  we  occasionally  observe  gentle  risings  and 
undulations  of  the  surface,  that  often  extend  to  a considerable  distance,  and  sometimes 
form  the  limits  between  neighbouring  rivers.  Now  and  then  conical  and  table-shaped 
hills  rise  up  singly  and  suddenly  in  low  country,  as  is  the  case  with  volcanic  and  igneous 
hills.  The  plains  of  the  low  land  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  particular  hollows 
or  concavities,  which  are  named  river-courses  or  river-valleys ; because  in  these  rivers  flow. 
In  such  hollows  we  distinguish  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  holm  or  hough  land;  further 
we  observe  the  high  and  low  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  ratines  or  small  valleys,  that  tra- 
verse the  high  bank  and  terminate  in  the  low  bank.  There  is  still  another  kind  of  hollow 
met  with  in  the  low  land  ; it  is  that  in  which  lakes,  generally  shallow,  are  contained. 

900.  Coasts.  The  margin  of  the  dry  land,  where  it  meets  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  has 
received  the  general  name  of  coast.  It  varies  in  its  aspect.  Sometimes  it  is  low  and 
shelving,  and  tl»en  the  neighbouring  sea  is  shallow  to  a considerable  distance ; at  other 
times  it  is  steep,  lofty,  and  rugged,  and  then  the  sea  is  deep.  In  many  parts  of  this 
country,  and  on  the  continent,  as  in  Holland,  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  the  sand  is 
occasionally  blown  into  hills. 

901.  Caves.  These  are  cavities  of  greater  or  less  extent,  which  are  either  open  to  day,  as 
in  tlie  case  of  the  magnificent  caves  in  the  Isle  of  Isla,  those  in  Arran,  those  near  Wcmyss 
on  the  coast  of  Fifeshire,  Ac.,  when  they  are  named  external  or  open  cates;  or  they  are  more 
or  less  concealed  in  the  interior  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  contained,  as  Maclean’s  Cave 
in  the  Isle  of  Egg,  and  many  caves  in  the  limestone  of  Derbyshire : such  are  named 
internal  caves. 

Subsect.  2.  Inequalities  of  the  Surface  of  the  Submarine  Land. 

902.  T!te  bottom  of  the  sea,  like  the  surface  of  the  dry  land,  varies  in  form.  In 
some  seas  there  occur  flats  and  plains  ranging  to  a considerable  extent,  and  near  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  forming  what  are  called  shoals ; in  other  cases,  plains,  of  great 
extent,  occur  deeply  seated,  or  much  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  are  denomi- 
nated deep  submarine  plains.  These  submarine  plains,  like  the  plains  on  the  dry  land, 
sometimes  contain  hollows  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  great  depth ; the  deep  hollows 
under  the  sea  off*  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  known  under  the  name  of  Montrose  pits , are  of 
this  description.  The  sea  liottom  is  sometimes  hilly ; these  hills  vary  in  form  and  magni- 
tude, and  are  either  deeply  seated,  or  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  forming  rocks  or 
islands.  In  tropical  seas,  the  bottom,  when  not  very  deep,  becomes  encrusted  with  coral ; 
which  coral  sometimes  rises  to  the  surface,  and  then  forms  coral  shoals,  coral  reefs , or 
coral  isles.  If  the  bottom  is  very  deep,  but  sends  up  from  below  hills  whose  summits  are 
not  far  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  these  in  tropical  seas  also  become  covered  with  coral. 
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Skct.  II.  Effects  of  Water  and  the  Atmosphere  on  the  Surface  of  the  Land. 

90S.  Water  is  a very  active  agent  in  altering  and  variously  modifying  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  its  energy  is  increased  when  it  carries  along  with  it  mechanical  matter,  as 
sand,  gravel,  Ac.,  and  particularly  when  aided  by  the  gnawing  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
Through  these  agents  the  whole  surface  of  the  dry  land  is  kept  more  or  less  in  a state  of 
motion,  by  their  breaking  up  the  strata,  and  removing  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  the 
broken  rocky  matters  from  point  to  point,  and  often  into  lakes  and  the  sea. 

904.  Water  acts  mechanically  and  chemically : it  acts  mechanically  when  it  removes  part 
of  the  soil  or  broken  rocky  matter  over  which  it  passes,  or  corrodes  the  channel  in  which  it 
flows,  or  the  reservoirs  in  which  it  is  contained ; it  also  acts  mechanically,  when,  on  being 
imbibed  by  rocks,  it  increases  their  weight,  and  thus  favours  their  rending,  slipping,  and 
overturning ; and,  lastly,  it  acts  mechanically,  when,  by  its  freezing  in  fissures,  it  breaks  up 
mountain  masses  and  rocks.  It  acts  chemically , when  it  dissolves  particular  mineral 
substances,  as  rock-salt,  out  of  the  rocks  through  which  it  percolates. 

Subsict.  1.  Mechanictd  destroying  Effects  of  Water . 

905.  (1.)  Rivulets  and  rivers.  Running  waters,  in  their  course  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  parts  of  a country,  carry  along  with  them  the  debris  already  prepared  by  the  action 
of  the  weather  on  exposed  rocks,  and  nlso  more  or  less  considerable  portions  of  the  strata 
of  the  basin  in  which  they  flow.  The  quantity  of  abraded  matter  depends  in  a great 
degree  on  the  quantity  of  sand  or  gravel  the  river  carries  along  with  it ; it  being  a fact,  that 
running  water,  when  pure,  acts  but  feebly  on  compact  strata,  and  displays  its  scooping  or 
excavating  power  only  when  carrying  along  with  it  sand,  gravel,  and  such  other  matters, 
which  communicate  to  it  a mechanical  destroying  action.  As  the  velocity  of  the  river 
diminishes  its  carrying  power  diminishes ; and  frequently,  long  before  it  has  reached  the 
marsh,  lake,  or  the  sea  into  which  it  disembogues  itself,  it  carries  only  slime  and  sleech, 
leaving  the  gravels  and  larger  solid  masses  in  higher  parts  of  its  course.  The  transporting 
power  of  water  is  much  greater  than  many  are  aware  of : it  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
enormous  quantities  of  rubbish,  and  great  blocks  of  stone,  which  are  swept  along  by 
rivulets  when  in  the  state  of  flood  or  swollen.  This  transporting  power  is  materially 
assisted  by  the  diminished  specific  gravity  of  the  rocks  when  immersed  in  the  water, 
by  which  their  weight  is  often  diminished  one  third,  and  even  one  half.  The  trans- 
porting of  heavy  stones  by  water  in  situations  where  ice  occurs  is  assisted  by  the 
ice  which  adheres  to  them,  and  which  diminishes  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mass.  Some 
curious  details  in  regard  to  this  subject  ore  given  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Wernerian  Xatural  History  Society.  The  late  Professor  Robison,  the  most  profound 
and  learned  teacher  of  natural  philosophy  Scotland  ever  produced,  in  his  admirable  article 
on  Rivers,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica , has  discussed  with  great  ability  many  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  progress  of  rivers,  but  which  our  limited  space  prevents  us  from 
noticing. 

906.  (2.)  Lakes.  Around  the  margins  of  many  lakes  we  observe  a beach,  formed  of  the 
fragments  of  the  neighbouring  strata,  broken  off  in  part  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The 
bursting  of  lakes  also  occasions  great  changes  in  the  neighbouring  country,  which  changes 
are  of  a mechanical  destroying  nature. 

907.  (3.)  Ocean.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  exercise  a powerful  destroying  effect  on  coasts. 
If  the  coasts  are  bold  and  rugged,  they  are  violently  assaulted  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean ; 
the  crags  and  cliffs  split  and  tumble  down,  in  frightful  and  irregular  succession.  The 
perforated  rock,  the  Doreholm,  on  the  west  coast  of  Shetland ; the  perforated  rocks  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Cook  near  New  Zealand ; the  stalks,  holms,  and  skerries  on  the  coasts 
of  Shetland,  Scotland,  and  Norway,  are  effects  of  the  destroying  power  of  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  conjoined  with  the  gnawing  action  of  the  weather.  The  various  inroads  of  the  sea  on 
the  cast  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland  are  well  detailed  in  Mr.  Stevenson’s  memoir,  read  before 
the  Wernerian  Society  ; those  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  England  are  also  considered 
by  Stevenson,  and  by  Young  and  Phillips,  in  their  Geologies  of  Yorkshire;  by  Taylor,  in 
his  Geology  of  East  Norfolk.  On  those  rocky  coasts  where  the  strata  are  of  unequal 
hardness,  the  softer  portions,  and  also  part  of  the  surrounding  harder  mass,  are  removed 
by  the  action  of  the  waves ; and  thus  sea-caves  are  formed. 

908.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  oflen  also  cause  dreadful  ravages  in  low  countries  exposed  to 
their  fury.  Holland  furnishes  many  striking  examples  of  its  devastating  power.  In  the 
year  1225  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  agitated  by  a violent  tempest,  inundated  the  country; 
the  Rhine,  swollen  at  the  time  by  extraordinary  floods,  and  retained  at  a great  height,  partly 
by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  partly  by  the  wind  blowing  in  a contrary  direction  to  its  course, 
spread  over  the  neighbouring  country:  but,  the  tempest  having  suddenly  subsided,  the 
highly  elevated  waters  retired,  with  such  velocity  and  force  as  to  carry  with  them  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  soil,  and  left  in  its  place  the  sea  now  named  the  Zuydcr  Sea.  In 
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the  year  1421,  a great  inundation  submerged  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Holland, 
drowned  60,000  persons,  and  on  retiring  formed  the  Bies- Hoot* 

909.  The  action  of  the  tea  on  the  submarine  land  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  Stevenson 
speaks  of  agitations  of  the  sea  reaching  to  a depth  of  upwards  of  200  ft ; stating  that,  at  a 
considerable  depth  the  power  of  the  ocean  is  so  considerable  as  to  break  rocks  in  pieces, 
and  throw  them  upon  the  coasts  in  manes,  of  various  sixes  and  forms.  Thus  he  says, 
“ numerous  proofs  of  the  sea  being  disturbed  to  a considerable  depth  have  also  occurred 
since  the  erection  of  the  Bell  Rock  Light-house,  situated  upon  a sunken  rock  in  the  sea, 
twelve  miles  off  Arbroath,  in  Forfarshire.  Some  drift-stones  of  large  dimensions,  measur- 
ing  upwards  of  thirty  cubic  feet,  or  more  than  two  tons  weight,  have,  during  storms,  been 
often  thrown  upon  the  rock  from  the  deep  water.  These  large  boulder-stones  are  so 
familiar  to  the  light-house  keepers  at  this  station,  as  to  be  by  them  termed  travellers.* 
On  the  coast  of  the  main  land  of  Shetland,  particularly  on  the  west  coast,  we  have  observed 
many  striking  displays  of  the  power  of  the  waves  in  moving  enormous  masses  of  rocks. 

910.  The  currents  that  traverse  the  ocean,  like  rivers  on  the  dry  land,  probably  scoop 
out  beds  for  themselves,  and  carry  away,  and  often  to  distant  places,  great  quantities  of 
abraded  matter.  The  gulf  stream,  and  other  branches  of  the  great  equinoctial  current, 
may  act  powerfully  in  this  way  ; and  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  the  currents  in  our 
own  seas,  and  those  that  enter  mediterranean  seas  and  wind  round  them,  as  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean . 

9!  I.  (4.)  Action  of  water  by  its  own  weight . Water  by  its  own  weight  contributes  very 
much  to  the  degradation  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Sometimes  great  masses  of  rock, 
particularly  those  of  a soft  and  porous  nature,  imbibe  much  water,  by  which  their  weight  is 
increased,  and  thus  occasions  breaking  and  rending,  and  slipping  of  masses  often  of 
enormous  magnitude.  Clay  beds  sometimes  become  soft  from  the  percolation  of  rain  or 
snow  water  from  the  superincumbent  strata.  When  this  takes  place  the  superincum- 
bent beds  lose  their  support,  and  if  the  clay  and  superimposed  rocks  are  inclined  at  a 
considerable  angle,  tbe  rocks  in  vast  masses  separate,  and  slide  down  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  country.  The  fall  of  the  Rossberg,  in  Switzerland,  in  September  1802,  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  example  of  this  phenomenon.  This  mountain  (Rossberg)  is  5193  feet 
high,  and  lie*  opposite  to  the  Rigiberg,  which  rises  6182  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
The  Rossberg  is  composed  of  molasae,  with  beds  of  clay,  and  all  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45°  to  50°.  It  is  said  that  the  clay  in  some  of  the  beds  was  much  softened  by  the  perco- 
lating water,  and  the  thick  superincumbent  beds  of  rnolasse,  in  this  way  losing  their  support, 
were  separated  from  the  inclined  and  soft  surface  underneath,  and  slid  into  the  valley  below. 
This  avalanche  of  debris  and  mud  overwhelmed  several  villages,  and  destroyed  from  800 
to  900  persons.  In  tbe  year  1714,  the  west  side  of  the  Diablerets,  in  the  Vallais,  separated, 
and  in  its  course  downwards  covered  the  neighbouring  country  with  its  ruins  for  two  miles 
in  length  and  breadth ; the  immense  blocks  of  stones  and  heaps  of  rubbish  interrupted 
the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  lakes  were  thus  formed.  In  the  year  1618,  the  once  con- 
siderable town  of  Pleurs,  in  the  Grisons,  with  tbe  neighbouring  village  of  Schelano,  were 
overwhelmed  by  a vast  mass  of  rock,  which  had  imbibed  much  water,  and  separated  from 
the  south  side  of  the  mountain  of  Corto. 

912.  (5.)  Effects  of  the  fretting  of  water . In  those  regions  of  the  earth  where  the  freezing 
and  thawing  of  water  takes  place,  the  expansive  and  destroying  action  of  ice  is  often  dis- 
played on  a grand  scale.  In  the  history  of  northern  countries  we  meet  with  many  accounts 
of  tbe  noises  and  readings  of  rocks,  occasioned  by  the  expansion  of  water  during  its 
freezing  in  tbe  fissures  of  rocks.  Terrible  disasters  take  place  in  alpine  countries  by  the 
bursting  and  fall  of  great  masses  of  rock,  split  by  tbe  freezing  of  the  water  in  rents. 

91 3.  (6. ) Destroying  effects  of  ice  anti  snow.  Water  in  the  form  of  ice  causes  consider- 
able changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus,  when  floated  along  in  great  masses  by 
rivers,  it  breaks  up  their  banks,  and  thus  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  devastating  the 
lower  country  ; and  the  masses  nre  often  so  great,  that  enormous  heaps  of  the  strata  are 
thereby  tom  off  and  carried  to  a distance.  When  sea  ice  is  drifted  against  the  clifTs  and 
precipices  on  the  coast,  the  breaking  and  destruction  it  occasions  sometimes  almost  pass 
belief.  For  tbe  breaking  up  and  moving  of  large  masses  of  rock,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful engines  employed  by  nature  arc  the  glaciers.  These  masses  of  congealed  water  and 
snow,  in  their  course  downward,  push  before  them  enormous  quantities  of  broken  rocky 
matter,  which  form  great  mounds  named,  as  formerly  mentioned,  moraine. 

Subskct.  2.  Chemical  destroying  Effects  of  Water . 

914.  Atmospheric  water  enters  into  the  fissures  of  rocks  in  a pure  state,  but  issues  forth 
again  more  or  less  impregnated  with  mineral  matters  of  various  kinds  abraded  from  the 
vt rata  through  which  they  pass.  The  most  abundant  substance  brought  out  in  this  way 
from  the  interior  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  lime,  which  is  deposited  from  these  calcareous 
waters  in  the  form  of  luffa.  Many  of  the  excavations  in  limestone  are  partly  owing 
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to  this  destroying  effect  of  water.  Spring  waters,  in  passing  through  beds  of  gypsum  and 
rock  salt,  dissolve  a portion  of  them,  and  in  this  way  sometimes  occasion  considerable 
changes  in  the  interior  and  even  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  the  superincumbent  6trata 
yielding  over  the  hollows  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  salt  and  gypsum. 

Subsect.  S.  Mechanical  firming  Effect*  of  Water. 

915.  (1.)  Forming  effect*  of  spring*.  Springs  bring  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  muddy 
matter  of  various  descriptions ; and  in  the  course  of  time,  if  the  springs  are  spouting- 
springs,  hillocks  and  hills  of  considerable  magnitude  are  thus  formed. 

916.  (2.)  Lake*.  When  lakes  are  filled  up,  or  are  emptied,  we  find  the  space  formerly 
occupied  by  them  covered,  to  a greater  or  less  depth,  with  the  alluvial  matter  brought  into 
them  by  the  rivers  that  flow  into  them.  When  lakes  burst  their  barriers,  at  different  times, 
they  leave  on  their  sides  a series  of  natural  terraces  or  platforms,  of  which  we  have  a splendid 
example  in  Glen  Roy.  In  Glen  Roy  these  terraces  are  known  under  the  name  Parallel 
Roads  of  Glen  Roy ; because  some  have  fancied  they  were  not  natural  arrangements,  but 
works  of  art,  — roads  formed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

917.  (S.)  River*.  When  rivers  are  in  a state  of  flood  they  often  overflow  their  banks,  and 
cover  the  neighbouring  country  with  their  waters.  Thus  the  Ganges,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  rainy 
season  overflows  the  country  to  the  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles,  and  to  a depth  of  nearly 
twelve  feet ; and  the  Indus,  during  its  period  of  inundation,  extends  thirty  or  forty  miles 
from  its  banks.  This  flood  water  carries  with  it  muddy  and  other  matters,  and  deposits 
them  upon  the  land.  Gerard  says  that  the  annual  floods  of  the  Nile  had  raised  the  surface 
of  Upper  Egypt  about  six  feet  four  inches,  English  measure,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  or  four  inches  in  a century.  In  other  countries  extensive  deposits, 
extending  along  the  sides  of  rivers,  are  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  their  waters.  Where 
rivers  enter  lakes  and  the  sea,  they  form  triangular  pieces  of  land  named  delta*,  from  their 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  triangular-shaped  Greek  letter  A.  These  deltas  are  more 
strongly  marked  in  lakes  than  in  nearly  enclosed  seas,  as  the  Mediterranean ; and  in  these 
seas  than  in  the  ocean,  where  the  depositions  are  much  interrupted  by  currents.  Hie  most 
famous  in  history  of  these  deltas  is  that  of  the  Nile.  This  delta  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  but  not  to  the  extent  stated  by  many  writers.  At 
no  great  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  delta  the  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  is  about 
seventy-tw'o  feet,  and  further  out  the  sea  suddenly  deepens  to  2000  feet,  — a depth  very 
probably  beyond  reach  of  the  delta,  and  which  may  be  conjectured  to  be  the  original  depth 
of  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Hie  deltas  of  the  other  rivers  that  flow’  into  the 
Mediterranean,  as  the  Rhone  and  the  Po,  exhibit  phenomena  similar  to  those  observed  in 
the  delta  of  Egypt;  and  by  their  considerable  extent,  and  annual  growth,  furnish  ample 
proofs  of  the  forming  power  of  rivers,  and  of  the  resemblance  of  alluvial  matters  to  strata 
of  an  older  date.  The  great  sea- deltas,  or  those  formed  where  rivers  flow  into  the  ocean, 
are  sometimes  on  a great  scale,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Ganges,  of  which  a most  interesting 
account  has  been  given  by  Ilennel  and  some  other  writers.  A full  description  of  this 
magnificent  delta,  as  also  of  the  vast  deposites  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  Orinoco, 
and  other  great  rivers,  will  be  given  in  the  body  of  this  work.  At  present,  however,  we 
may  remark,  that  the  quantity  of  matter  carried  into  the  sea  by  all  the  rivers  of  the  globe 
is  very  great,  and  fully  as  considerable  as  that  stated  by  some  authors,  who  have  been  held 
as  exaggerating  the  amount  of  this  earthy  matter  carried  from  the  dry  land  to  the  shores 
of  the  ocean.  The  alluvial  matter  brought  down  by  rivers  not  only  forms  great  tracts  of 
land  at  their  mouths,  but  also,  through  the  agency  of  currents,  assisted  by  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  gives  rise  to  extensive  tracts  of  low’  and  flat  land,  which  extend  along  the  coasts. 

918.  Down*.  When  the  sea-coast  is  low,  and  the  bottom  consists  of  sand,  the  waves 
push  this  sand  towards  the  shore,  where,  at  every  reflux  of  the  tide,  it  becomes  partially 
dried,  and  the  winds,  which  often  blow  from  the  sea,  drift  up  some  portions  of  it  upon  the 
beach.  By  this  forming  action  of  the  ocean,  sandy  flats  and  downs , or  ranges  of  sand-hills, 
are  formed  along  the  coast.  When  this  sand  is  moved  about  by  the  wind,  it  forms  what  is 
called  the  sand-Jlood . Westward  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Findhoru,  in  Moraysliire,  a 
district  consisting  of  upwards  of  ten  square  miles  of  land,  which,  owing  to  its  fertility,  was 
once  named  the  Granary  of  Moray,  has  been  depopulated,  and  rendered  utterly  unproductive 
by  the  sand-flood.  This  barren  waste  may  be  characterised  as  hilly  ; the  accumulations  of 
sand  composing  these  hills  frequently  varying  in  their  height,  and  likew  ise  in  their  situations. 
The  sand  hills  of  Barry,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  composed  of  blown  sand,  are  from  200 
to  300  feet  high.  Belhelvie  links,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  extensive  sandy  tracts  in  the 
Shetland  and  Western  Islands,  are  of  the  same  description.  These  blowing  sands  some- 
times block  up  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  rivulets : thus,  many  years  ago,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Findhom  in  Moray  having  become  blocked  up  with  blowing  sand,  it  cut  out  for  itself 
its  present  channel,  which  conducts  it  by  a more  direct  course  to  the  sea.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  old  town  of  Findhom  had  changed  its  situation,  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  its  site  has  since  been  covered  by  the  sea.  The  lake  at  Strathbeg,  which  covers 
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a square  mile  of  country,  on  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  about  ten  miles  north  from  Peter- 
head, was  formed  about  170  years  ago,  by  the  choking  up  by  blowing  sand  of  a small  stream 
that  fell  into  the  sea.  These  barriers  sometimes  give  way,  when  the  tract  is  again,  for  a 
time,  covered  by  the  sea;  a new  barrier  again  rises,  and  the  sea  is  excluded  a second  time. 
These  operations,  on  a great  scale,  would  afford  alternation  of  productions  of  the  land  and 
of  the  sea.  The  sauds  of  the  African  deserts  may  be  sea  sands,  or  land  sands,  or  both  to- 
gether. Dr.  Oudney,  Major  Denham,  and  Captain  Clapperton  liave  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  blowing  sands  of  the  African  deserts.  The  coloured  engraving  of  the  sand-hills 
of  the  African  desert  in  Denham,  Oudney,  and  Clapperton’s  Narrative,  is  a striking  and 
interesting  representation  of  the  form  of  the  moving  sand-hills  of  Africa. 

919.  Sand  banks.  The  bed  of  the  German  Ocean  supports  many  accumulations  of  sand, 
called  sand-banks.  One  of  these  extends  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  a north-easterly 
direction,  to  a distance  of  110  miles,  while  another,  the  Dogger  Bank,  extends,  north  and 
south,  for  upwards  of  350  miles.  The  average  height  of  these  submarine  sand- banks 
is  estimated  at  about  seventy-eight  feet : the  whole  surface  of  the  various  shoals  in  this 
tea  laid  down  in  cliarts,  according  to  Stevenson,  is  equal  to  about  one  fifth  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  German  Ocean,  or  about  one  third  of  the  whole  extent  of  England 
and  Scotland.  These  banks  are  composed  of  quartz  sand,  varying  in  the  size  of  the  grain, 
from  coarse  to  fine,  which  is  abundantly  mixed  with  broken  shells  and  fragments  of  corals. 
These  banks  are  conjectured  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  currents  and  the  tides. 

Sitr-sect.  4.  Chemical  forming  Effects  of  Water. 

920.  (1.)  Sjrrings.  Many  spring  waters,  after  dissolving,  by  means  of  the  superabundant 
carbonic  acid  with  which  they  are  impregnated,  calcareous  matter  abraded  from  limestone 
rocks  or  rocks  containing  lime,  allow  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  crystallise,  in  consequence  of 
the  escape  of  the  acid,  and  in  this  way  form  depositions  of  calc-sinter,  or  calcareous  alabaster, 
on  the  roofs,  sides,  and  floors  of  caves ; or  fill  up  fissures  in  rocks,  and  form  veins ; or  when 
flowing  over  the  surface  of  rocks,  form,  if  the  surface  is  horizontal,  horizontal  beds — if  in- 
clined, inclined  beds  — of  calcareous  sinter  and  calcareous  tufTa.  These  beds  sometimes 
extend  very  far,  and  with  a thickness  of  200  or  300  feet.  The  water  of  such  springs, 
when  collected  into  hollows  so  as  to  form  lakes,  often  deposits  vast  quantities  of  calcareous 
sinters  and  tuffas ; and  hence  such  lakes,  when  emptied,  present  extensive  calcareous 
deposits.  The  travertine  employed  at  Home  for  building  is  a lake  or  spring  calcareous 
deposit  of  sinter  and  tufTa;  and  the  town  of  Guancavelica  in  South  America  is  built  of  a 
compact  calcareous  tufTa  from  the  calcareous  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  moun- 
tain limestone  districts  in  England,  also  in  the  lias  districts  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
the  roofs,  walls  anti  floors  of  caves  are  often  elegantly  ornamented  by  numerous  varieties  of 
calcareous  sinter.  In  Persia,  as  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  there  are  great  deposits 
of  a very  fine  calc  sinter,  which  is  extensively  employed  for  ornamental  purposes ; and  iu 
the  marshes  of  the  great  plain  of  the  vast  circular  valley  of  Hungary,  according  to  Bendant, 
there  is  a constant  deposition  of  horizontal  strata  of  calcareous  tufTa  and  sinter,  which 
are  so  hard  as  to  be  used  for  building,  all  the  houses  of  Czelea  being  constructed  of  these 
miucrals.  The  pea-stone,  a beautiful  calcareous  carbonate,  is  formed  in  very  considerable 
abundance  from  the  waters  of  calcareous  hot  springs,  as  those  at  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia. 
As  these  calcareous  springs  often  flow  into  rivers,  and  these  rivers  terminate  in  the  sea,  it 
is  evident  that  in  this  way  a vast  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  must  reach  the  ocean,  where 
it  will  be  deposited  in  the  various  forms  of  sinter,  tufla,  and  limestone.  The  Geysers,  or  hot 
springs  of  Iceland,  and  those  of  St.  Michael's  in  the  Azores,  deposit  on  the  dr}'  land  vast 
quantities  of  siliceous  sinter.  This  siliceous  mineral,  which  is  sometimes  like  opal,  although 
generally  pure,  is  not  always  so,  being  occasionally  intermixed  with  other  earths,  and  thus 
giving  rise  to  particular  mineral  substances.  Such  springs  also  pour  their  waters  into  the 
ocean,  and  even  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  sometimes  a considerable  way  upwards,  or  even 
jet  above  the  surface  level  of  the  sea,  all  the  time  throwing  out  much  water  impregnated 
with  silica,  which  is  deposited  on  the  submarine  land  in  various  forms  and  states,  depending 
on  a variety  of  circumstances  which  our  limits  prevent  our  noticing. 

921.  (2.)  Lakes.  Having  already  noticed  the  calcareous  depositions  from  the  waters  of 
some  lakes,  we  may  now  mention  some  other  deposits  that  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to 
lakes.  The  bog  iron-ore,  or  hydro-phosphate  of  iron,  is  often  found  in  such  situations  as  to 
show  that  it  has  been  deposited  from  the  waters  of  lakes ; and  in  some  countries  it  is  col- 
lected from  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  lakes  once  in  a certain  number  of  years;  thus  showing 
that  it  is  still  forming  in  such  situations.  In  salt  lakes  considerable  depositions  of  salt  take 
place ; and  when  such  collections  of  water  dry  up,  or  are  drained  off,  the  sides  and  bottoms 
of  the  hollows  are  found  incrusted  with  salt,  which  is  sometimes  disposed  in  beds  alternately 
with  beds  of  clay. 

922.  (3.)  Marine  incrustation*.  Collections  of  perfect  and  broken  sea-shells  and  of  corals 
are  sometimes  found  agglutinated  by  calcareous,  clayey,  or  ferruginous  matters  forming  banks 
or  bed*  of  considerable  extent.  Beds  of  this  kind,  particularly  those  formed  of  shells,  are 
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met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  coasts  of  this  island.  In  other  countries,  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  a solid  conglomerate  of  shells  and  corals  lines  a considerable  extent  of  coast  on 
several  of  the  islands.  The  human  skeleton  from  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  imbedded  in  a rock  of  this  description. 

Subsect.  5.  Effects  of  the  Atmosqdiere,  $c. 

923.  Effects  of  the  atmosphere.  The  air  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  effect  great 
changes  on  the  rocks  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  either  simply  disintegrate  the  rock, 
or  not  only  break  it  down,  but  also  occasion  a change  in  its  chemical  constitution.  Sand- 
stone, and  other  rocks  of  the  same  general  description,  often  yield  very  readily  to  the 
weather ; their  basis  or  ground  is  washed  aw  ay,  and  the  quartz,  mica,  and  other  particles 
remain  in  the  form  of  sand  and  gravel.  When  trap  veins  intersect  strata,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  softer  parts  of  the  rock  at  e destroyed,  w*hile  the  harder  trap  appears  rising 
several  feet  or  yards  above  the  neighbouring  surface,  and  crossing  the  country  like  walls; 
hence,  in  Scotland,  they  are  named  dykes.  The  variously  shaped  summits  of  mountains  and 
hills  owe  much  of  their  form  to  the  destroying  influence  of  the  weather.  Some  caves,  as  cer- 
tain open  caves  in  sandstones  and  limestones,  are  also  formed  by  the  destroying  powers  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  various  changes  in  the  form  of  rocks,  by  which  they  assume  columnar, 
globular,  tabular,  and  indeterminate  angular  forms,  and  fall  into  scales,  crusts , layers , gravels, 
and  sands , are,  to  a certain  extent,  effects  of  the  destroying  powers  of  the  atmosphere. 
Valleys  owe  much  of  their  form  and  extent  to  the  destroying  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
Their  sides  and  summits,  every  where  exposed  to  its  action,  become  covered  wdth  debris ; 
and  in  this  way  valleys  experience  greater  changes  than  are  produced  on  their  bottom  by 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  on  its  sides  by  the  rushing  of  the  torrent.  The  chemical 
destroying  effects  are  to  be  traced  to  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  vast 
quantities  of  the  same  matter  which  rise  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  : this  acid  dissolves 
lime,  abstracts  alkaline  matters  from  granite  and  other  similar  rocks,  and  by  combining  with 
iron,  converts  that  universally  distributed  substance  into  a soluble  carbonate.  The  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  also,  by  its  action  on  the  iron  and  other  constituents  of  rocks,  assists 
in  breaking  them  down. 

924.  Effects  qf  electricity  on  rocks . Electricity,  as  a chemical  agent,  may  be  considered 
not  only  as  directly  producing  an  infinity  of  changes,  but  also  as  influencing  almost  all 
that  take  place.  There  are  not  two  substances  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  that  are  not  in 
different  electrical  relations  to  each  other;  and  chemical  attraction  itself  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  exhibition  of  electric  attraction : and  whenever  the  atmosphere,  or 
water,  or  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  gains  accumulated  electricity  of  a different 
kind  from  the  contiguous  surfaces,  the  tendency  of  this  electricity  is  to  produce  new 
arrangements  of  the  parts  of  those  surfaces.  Thus  a positively  electrified  cloud,  acting 
even  at  a great  distance  on  a moistened  stone,  tends  to  attract  its  oxygenous,  or  acidiform, 
or  acid  ingredients ; and  a negatively  electrified  cloud  has  the  same  effect  upon  its  earthy, 
alkaline,  or  metallic  matter;  and  the  silent  and  slow  operation  of  electricity  is  much  more 
important  in  the  economy  of  nature  than  its  grand  and  impressive  operation  in  lightning 
and  thunder. 

Sect.  III.  On  Volcanoes , and  the  Changes  they  produce  on  the  Land  and  the  Bottom  of  the 

Sea. 

925.  The  agents  which  the  globe  conceals  in  its  interior , and  whose  existence  is  manifested 
at  its  surface,  are  made  known  to  us  by  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  We 
shall  first  describe  these  phenomena,  and  afterwards  add  some  observations  on  their  causes. 

Subsect.  1.  Distribution  of  Volcanoes. 

9 26.  Volcanoes , as  is  well  known , are  ojtenings  in  the  crust  of  the  earth , whence  there 
issue  from  time  to  time  jets  of  burning  substances  and  currents  of  melted  matters  which 
bear  the  name  of  lavas.  These  openings  are  generally  on  the  summit  of  isolated  mountains ; 
they  have  the  form  of  a funnel,  and  take  the  name  of  craters. 

927.  Position  of  volcanoes.  Volcanoes  occur  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  are  often 
distributed  in  a linear  direction. 

928.  Distribution.  — Europe  contains  but  few  burning  volcanoes.  On  the  coast  of 
Sidly,  we  see  ./Etna  rising  like  a colossus  to  a height  of  10,870  English  feet.  On  the 
opposite  coast  of  Italy  we  have  Vesuvius,  which  does  not  attain  more  than  the  third  of  this 
elevation,  viz.  3932  feet.  Between  them,  in  the  Lipari  islands,  we  find  the  small  vol- 
cano of  Stromboli,  and  the  volcanoes  of  Vulcano  and  Vulcanello,  which  still  smoke.  The 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  at  Milo  and  Santorino,  contain  mountains  which,  during  an 
early  historic  period,  produced  terrible  igneous  phenomena.  Iceland  in  the  north,  in  the 
midst  of  snow  and  ice,  presents  to  our  view  many  volcanoes,  of  which  the  most  prominent, 
llccl a,  rises  to  a height  of  5000  feet.  Farther  to  the  north,  in  the  desolate  and  dreary 
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Jan  Mayen's  Island,  extending  between  north  latitude  70°  49'  and  71°  8\  is  the  volcano 
of  Eak  Mount,  which  rises  to  a height  of  1500  feet  above  the  sea-beach  in  Jameson's  Bay. 
The  continent  of  / issa , as  far  as  is  knowm  at  present,  exhibits  but  few  volcanoes.  We  can 
scarcely  reckon  three  or  four  on  its  eastern  shores,  or  on  the  edges  of  the  Caspian  : there 
are  none  in  its  northern  part : some  but  vaguely  known  exist  in  Central  Asia : in  the  east, 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  contains  five  or  six ; but  in  the  islands  which  surround  this 
continent  their  number  is  great.  The  islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  such  as  Bourbon, 
Madagascar,  tlie  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Azores,  also  contain  several 
volcanoes.  In  America , if  we  except  those  of  the  West  India  islands,  we  observe  the 
greater  pari  of  them  on  the  ridge  of  that  great  Cordillera,  which,  like  an  immense  wall  or 
lofty  terrace,  borders  the  western  part  of  that  continent.  They  are  remarkable  not  only 
on  account  of  their  position,  but  also  for  their  colossal  form,  the  nature  of  the  masses  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  the  materials  they  throw  out.  Torrents  of  fire  rarely  issue 
from  them,  but  streams  of  water  and  mud  are  of  frequent  occurrence : the  total  number  of 
American  volcanoes  is  about  eighty-six  ; they  are  placed  as  it  were  in  groups.  The  kingdom 
of  Guatimala  presents  about  twenty ; in  Mexico  there  are  six,  in  the  number  of  which  is  the 
Jorullo,  so  well  known  from  the  account  of  Humboldt.  But  it  is  in  Peru  that  the  greatest 
occur : there  are  seven  in  that  country,  of  w’hich  we  shall  mention  Pichincba,  nearly  15,931 
feet  high ; Cotopaxi,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  18,867  feet;  and  Antisana,  which  attains 
a height  of  19,136  feet.  On  a rough  estimate,  we  state  the  number  of  burning  volcanoes 
including  solfutaras  at  303;  of  these  194  are  in  islands,  and  the  other  109  are  ou  the 
continents,  the  most  distant  from  the  sea  are  those  of  America  and  Asia;  in  Peru  there  are 
volcanoes  thirty  leagues  from  the  sea ; ami  that  of  Popocatopec  near  Mexico,  which,  how- 
ever, is  now  only  a smoking  volcano,  is  fifty-six  league's ; and  they  occur  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  Asia.  The  circumstance  of  the  most  active  volcanoes  being  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  is  a fact  worthy  of  being  recollected  ; it  becomes  still  more  so  when  we  observe, 
that  there  are  submarine  volcanoes  burning  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  The  islands,  and 
the  phenomena  which  they  have  been  observed  to  produce,  at  Santorino,  ou  the  coast  of 
Iceland,  in  the  Azores,  Ac.,  leave  no  doubt  respecting  their  existence. 

929.  tmlependently  of  volcanoes  in  a state  of  activity , the  interior  of  our  continents  con- 
tains a great  number  of  extinct  volcanoes,  but  which  still  present  their  original  form,  or 
incontestable  remains  of  that  form : perhaps  no  country  contains  more  numerous  and 
splendid  displays  of  them  than  France ; there  are  more  tlian  a hundred  in  Auvergne,  Vivarais, 
and  Cevennes.  They  ore  conical  mountains,  composed  of  lavas,  scoria?,  and  volcanic  ashes 
heaped  upon  each  other ; many  of  them  present  a crater,  which  has  retained  its  form  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  ; and  sometimes  there  are  seen  as  it  were  issuing  from  their  bases  lavas 
which  extend  to  a distance  of  several  thousand  yards,  and  which  have  perfectly  preserved  the 
form  of  currents : the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  resembles  that  of  lava  trap. 
We  may  further  remark,  that  volcanoes  ore  never  or  scarcely  ever  isolated  ; they  are  collected 
into  groups.  This  is  the  case  with  the  American  volcanoes  ; those  of  Asia,  and  the  different 
Archipelagoes  are  similarly  situated  : in  Europe,  the  Greek  islands  and  southern  Italy  present 
distinct  groups.  Sometimes  volcanoes  are  arranged  one  after  the  other  in  the  same  line,  as  is 
the  case  in  South  America,  and  in  the  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Puy 
de  Dome. 

SmsECT.  2.  Phenomena  and  Theory  of  Volcanoes . 

930.  Volcanoes  do  not  incessantly  emit  flames,  nor  do  lavas  constantly  flow  from  them ; 
they  remain  for  ages  in  a state  of  inactivity.  Vesuvius  was  extinct  from  time  immemorial, 
when,  awakening  from  its  slumber,  it  suddenly  re-kindled,  in  the  reign  of  Titu^  and  buried 
the  cities  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stab i a?  under  its  ashes.  It  became  quiet  again  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; and  in  1630,  when  it  resumed  its  action,  its  summit  was  in- 
habited, and  covered  with  wood.  The  inhabitants  of  Catania  regarded  as  fables  the  accounts 
of  history  respecting  eruptions  of  rKtna,  till  tlie  period  when  their  city  was  ravaged,  and  in 
part  destroyed,  by  the  6 res  of  that  volcano. 

931.  Subterranean  noises , and  the  appearance  or  increase  of  smoke,  which  issues  from  die 
crater,  are  generally  the  first  symptoms  of  volcanic  action.  Presently  tlie  noise  becomes 
louder,  the  earth  trembles,  it  experiences  shocks  and  every  thing  proclaims  that  it  is  in 
labour  Tlie  smoke  increases,  thickens  and  becomes  charged  with  ashes.  When  the  air  is 
tranquil,  the  smoke  is  seen  rising,  under  the  form  of  an  immense  column,  to  a very  great 
height.  There,  finding  itself  in  a rarer  atmosphere,  it  ceases  to  rise;  ita  upper  part  dilating, 
form s as  it  were  an  expanded  summit,  placed  upon  a lengthened  shaft.  The  cloud,  with  the 
supporting  column,  in  favourable  circumstances  has  tlie  figure  of  an  immense  umbrella,  or 
of  the  Italian  pine,  to  which  Pliny  the  Elder  compared  that  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
A.  D.  79,  and  which  was  accurately  represented  in  October,  1822.  At  other  times  the  smoke 
disperses  in  the  air : it  there  forms  thick  and  vast  clouds  which  obscure  the  day,  and  cover 
the  surrounding  country  with  darkness.  These  columns  and  clouds  are  often  traversed  by 
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enormous  jets  of  red-hot  sand,  resembling  flames,  and  rising  to  extraordinary  heights.  Some- 
times they  are  traversed  by  flashes  of  lightning,  and  on  all  sides  loud  explosions  arc  heard. 
Then  there  are  projected  red-hot  stones  and  masses  in  fusion.  They  issue  from  the  volcano 
with  a noise  which  is  frequently  very  loud.  They  rise  into  the  air,  spreading  out  in  their 
progress,  and  fall  around  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  under  the  form  of  showers  of  ashes, 
scoria?,  or  stones.  The  shocks  and  quakings  of  the  ground  continue  and  increase  in  violence. 
In  the  midst  of  these  convulsions,  and  on  these  accessions,  the  melted  matter  which  filled  the 
subterranean  furnaces,  already  carried  into  the  mountain,  is  raised  up  by  elastic  fluids ; it 
ascends  to  the  crater,  fills  it  up,  and  passing  over  the  least  elevated  part  of  this  enormous 
cavity,  spreads  out  upon  the  flanks  of  the  volcano.  It  then  descends,  sometimes  very 
quickly ; sometimes,  and  more  frequently,  as  a majestic  river,  quietly  rolling  along  its  peace- 
ful waters.  Very  frequently,  when  the  lava  rises,  the  walls  which  contain  it  being  unable 
to  resist  its  immense  pressure  or  its  heat,  give  way  and  burst  asunder.  It  rushes  forth  like 
an  impetuous  torrent  through  this  new  aperture  : rivers  and  torrents  of  fire  make  their  way 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain ; they  spread  out  upon  the  neighbouring  ground,  carrying  along 
or  burning  all  that  they  find  in  their  way,  breaking  down  or  overthrow  ing  every  obstacle  that 
opposes  their  passage.  In  the  midst  of  torrents  of  fire,  enormous  currents  of  water  and 
mud  sometimes  issue  from  volcanoes,  and  deluges  falling  from  the  atmosphere  increase  the 
ravages,  lay  waste  fields  which  lavas  had  spared,  and  carry  desolation  into  places  which  had 
already  thought  themselves  happy  in  having  escaped  the  scourges  of  the  eruption.  Mepliitic 
gases  and  noxious  exhalations  sometimes  arise,  particularly  in  low  situations;  they  destroy 
animals  and  blast  vegetation,  and  thus  complete  the  scene  of  misery  and  desolation. 

932.  After  the  emission  of  the  lavas  the  earth  seems  freed  of  the  evil  which  agitated  it,  the 
earthquakes  cease,  the  explosions  and  ejections  diminish  for  some  time,  and  the  volcano  en- 
joys a moment  of  rest : but  presently  a new  accession  takes  place,  reproducing  in  a still 
more  terrible  manner  the  same  phenomena ; and  this  state  of  things  continues  during  n 
variable  period  of  time.  At  length  the  crisis  ceases,  and  the  volcano  finally  resumes  its 
original  tranquillity. 

933.  Having  premised  this  general  account  of  volcanic  action , we  shall  next  treat  of  the 
substances  ejected  or  projected  into  the  atmosphere  by  volcanoes,  and  of  the  lavas  which 
they  pour  out. 

a.  Fleeted  Matters. 

934.  These  are,  1.  Smoke.  2.  Ashes.  3.  Sands.  4.  Scoria*.  5.  Volcanic  bombs. 
6.  Unaltered  j \f asset? 

(1.)  Smoke.  The  enormous  columns  of  smoke  which  are  seen  issuing  from  the  crater, 
sometimes  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  are  chiefly  composed  of  aqueous  vapour.  This 
vapour  is  generally  charged  with  gaseous  substances,  and  particularly  with  hydrogen  gas, 
sometimes  also  with  carbonic  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  and  muriatic  acid  are  also  given  out. 
The  smoke  is  grey  or  white ; sometimes  also  brownish  black,  or  fuliginous,  and  then  the 
smell  is  not  unlike  that  of  asphaltum,  or  mineral  pitch.  It  often  contains  a great  quantity 
of  volcanic  ashes. 

(2.)  Ashes.  These  ashes,  which  appear  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  substance  of  the  lava 
reduced  to  a state  of  minute  mechanical  division,  are  formed  of  flocculent  and  extremely  minute 
particles  of  a grey  colour,  and  forming  a paste  with  water.  They  are  always  mixed  with  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  sand,  which  gives  them  the  blackish  colour  which  they  sometimes 
exhibit.  The  torrents  of  gas  and  vapour  which  issue  from  the  craters  carry  these  ashes  along 
with  them,  bearing  them  into  the  atmosphere,  where  they  form  vast  clouds,  sometimes  sc 
dense  as  to  cover  the  surrounding  country  with  darkness.  During  the  eruption  of  Hecla 
in  1766,  clouds  of  this  kind  produced  such  a degree  of  darkness  that  at  Glaumba,  which 
is  more  than  fifty  leagues  distant  from  the  mountain,  people  could  only  find  their  way  by 
groping.  During  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1794,  at  Caserta,four  leagues  distant,  people 
could  only  walk  by  the  light  of  torches.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1812,  a cloud  of  volcanic  ashes 
and  sand,  coming  from  a volcano  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  covered  the  whole  of  Barba- 
docs,  spreading  over  it  so  intense  a darkness,  that  at  mid-day,  in  the  open  air,  one  could  not 
perceive  the  trees  or  other  objects  near  him,norevcn  a white  handkerchief  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  inches  from  the  eye.  The  distance  to  which  these  volcanic  ashes  are  carried  by 
the  winds  is  truly  astonishing.  Barbadoes  is  more  than  twenty  leagues  from  St-  Vincent’s, 
and  Ilecla  is  fifty  leagues  from  Glaumba.  Procopius  relates,  that  in  472  the  ashes  of 
Vesuvius  were  carried  as  far  as  Constantinople ; that  is  to  say,  to  a distance  of  250 
leagues.  These  showers  of  ashes  produce,  in  the  countries  where  they  fall,  earthy  beds, 
often  of  great  thickness,  which,  on  !>cing  heaped  up  and  penetrated  by  water,  form  some  kind 
of  volcanic  tuffa.  See  in  Blackwood' s Magazine , vol.  i.  p.  134 — 186,  an  excellent  account, 
by  one  of  our  pupils,  of  the  fall  of  volcanic  ashes  in  Barbadoes. 

(3.)  Volcanic  sands.  These  are  small  particles  of  lavas  which  have  been  ejected  into 
the  air  in  the  form  of  drops,  and  there  harden.  They  are  nothing  but  very  small  sized 
scoria?,  or  fragments  of  ordinary  scoriie.  They  ore,  moreover,  mingled  with  numerous  small 
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crystals  of  augite  and  felspar,  or  with  fragments  of  these  crystals.  The  quantity  of  these 
sands  which  volcanoes  eject  is  immense.  They  form  the  greater  part  of  the  ejections,  and 
of  the  masa  of  many  volcanic  mountains,  of  JE tna  for  example,  according  to  M.  Dolomicu. 
The  finest  mingle  with  the  ashes,  and  form  part  of  the  clouds  already  mentioned.  Others, 
accumulating  in  too  great  quantity  to  be  sustained  upon  the  acclivities  of  the  mountain,  slide 
down  and  spread  out  at  its  base.  In  the  eruption  in  Vesuvius  of  1822,  a current  of  sand  of 
this  description,  still  red-hot,  was  taken  at  a distance  for  a torrent  of  lava. 

(4.)  Scoria . The  gases  which  come  from  the  depths  of  the  volcano,  passing  through 
the  mass  of  melted  lava  with  great  force  and  velocity,  carry  off  some  parts  of  that  viscid 
matter,  and  bear  them  along  with  them  into  the  atmosphere.  They  are  there  further  divided, 
in  consequence  of  the  resistance  which  the  air  opposes  to  them ; and,  in  cooling,  they  assume 
the  intumesced  and  slaggy  appearance  which  the  scoria:  of  forges  so  frequently  have. 

(5.)  Volcanic  bombs.  When  the  matter  of  lavas  is  projected  in  a soft  state,  as  is 
most  commonly  the  case,  it  sometimes  on  cooling  in  the  air  assumes  the  form  of  drops, 
tears,  or  elongated  spheroids  to  which  the  name  of  volcanic  bombs  is  given.  They  abound 
in  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne. 

(6.)  Unaltered  ejected  masses.  Volcanoes  sometimes  eject  stones,  many  of  which 
bear  no  marks  of  common  fusion.  These,  by  some,  are  considered  as  fragments  of  rocks, 

which  form  the  walls  of  internal  cavities,  and  which  may  have  been  tom  off  and  projected 
by  some  current  of  elastic  fluids ; others,  again,  maintain  that  they  are  fragments  of  rocks, 
which  have  been  formed  by  igneous  solution  and  crystallisation.  Fragments  of  these 
dubious  masses  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  Monte  Somma.  There  they  are  of 
granular  limestone,  containing  mica,  and  many  other  minerals  besides.  4 

935.  Projectile  potver  of  volcanoes.  Did  our  space  allow  of  it,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
enquire  what  is  the  intensity  of  that  force  which  throws  such  quantities  of  matter  to  so  great 
s height.  We  can  only  remark,  that  the  greatest  velocity  in  the  cases  of  ACtna  and  Vesuvius 
was  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a cannon-ball  at  the  moment  when  it  issues  from  a cannon, 
the  velocity  being  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards  per  second.  The  gigantic  Cotopaxi  pro- 
jected a piece  of  rock  about  an  hundred  cubic  yards  in  magnitude  to  the  distance  of  three 
leagues. 

b.  Latsis. 

936.  Eruptions  of  lavas.  When  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  liquid  lava  in 
the  crater,  it  resembles  the  melted  matter  in  our  furnaces,  and  appears  as  it  were  boiling  with 
greater  or  less  violence.  Jets  of  the  melted  matter  are  thrown  up  from  the  liquid  sur- 
face, through  the  agency  of  elastic  fluids.  It  is  by  these  elastic  fluids  that  the  lava  is  raised 
upwards  in  the  crater.  When  the  mountain  is  high,  as  Teneriffe  or  iEtna,  these  fluids  are 
not  sufficiently  powerful  to  raise  the  lava  to  the  summit,  or  rather  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  weight  and  force  of  the  long  and  heavy  column  of 
lava ; it  therefore  presses  or  melts  the  walls  which  surround  it,  and  thus  forms  an  opening, 
through  which  it  issues  with  great  rapidity.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  mountains  are 
comparatively  low,  as  Vesuvius  for  example,  the  lava  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  crater  and 
flows  over  its  lips,  and  from  thence  downwards  along  the  acclivities  of  the  mountain.  On 
reaching  the  bottom  they  divide  into  several  branches,  according  to  the  nature  and  slope  of 
the  ground  over  which  they  flow.  The  currents  or  streams  of  lava  vary  much  in  regard  to 
the  velocity  with  which  they  move.  Tliis  velocity  depends  upon  the  slope  of  the  ground 
upon  which  it  flows,  as  well  as  upon  the  quantity  and  viscidity  of  the  lava.  At  Vesuvius, 
M.  de  la  Torre  saw  currents  passing  over  a space  of  about  800  yards  in  an  hour.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  observed  one  which  traversed  1800  yards  in  the  same  time.  The  eruption 
of  1776  presented  another,  which  moved  more  than  2000  yards  in  14  minutes.  Buchk 
observed,  during  the  eruption  of  1 805,  a torrent  flow  from  the  summit  to  the  sea-shore,  a 
distance,  in  a straight  line,  of  about  7000  yards.  Those  we  liave  mentioned,  however,  are 
extraordinary  velocities;  for  in  general  lavas  move  slowly.  Those  of  /Etna,  flowing  upon 
an  inclined  plane,  are  considered  quick  when  they  traverse  a space  of  400  yards  in  an  hour. 
In  flat  grounds  they  sometimes  occupy  whole  days  in  advancing  a few  yards. 

937.  The  slowness  with  which  lavas  cool  is  not  less  remarkable  than  that  with  which  they 
move.  If  their  surface  is  quickly  cooled  and  consolidated,  the  case  is  different  with  the 
interior ; the  heat  concentrates  there,  and  is  retained  for  whole  years.  Currents  are 
mentioned  which  were  flowing  ten  years  after  emerging  from  the  crater,  and  lavas  were  seen 
smoking  in  /Etna  twenty  years  after  an  eruption. 

938.  The  heat  of  liquid  lava  is  nearly  that  of  liquid  trap,  as  greenstone  or  basalt.  The 
particular  temperatures  are  given  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  Sir  James  Hall,  and  Professor 
Jameson. 

939.  The  magnitude  of  lava  currents  varies  much.  The  largest  current  which  lias  ever 
issued  from  Vesuvius  was  about  14,000  yards  long;  that  of  the  eruption  of  1805  was 
8000;  that  of  1794  was  in  length  4200  yards,  in  breadth  from  100  to  400  yards,  and  in 
depth’  from  eight  to  ten  yards  ; that  which  issued  from  Altna  in  1787  was  four  limes 
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larger ; and  Dolomieu  relates  that  that  volcano  furnished  one  more  than  ten  leagues  in  length. 
But  the  largest  current  known  is  that  which  in  Iceland,  in  1783,  covered  an  extent  of 
twenty  leagues  in  length  by  four  in  breadth. 

940.  These  currents , by  being  superinduced  on  each  other,  and  having  interposed 
between  them  other  products  of  eruptions,  as  sand,  ashes,  and  scoria;,  form  a series  of 
inclined  beds  that  give  rise  to  the  cone  of  the  mountain.  In  short,  the  cone  is  composed  of 
a series  of  concentric  layers  or  coats  of  lava,  scoriae,  &c.  ; the  outgoings  of  which  are  some- 
times well  seen  in  natural  sections  in  the  mountain. 

c.  Different  Kinds  of  Eruption. 

941.  Watery  and  muddy  eruptions.  In  the  accounts  of  volcanic  eruptions,  mention  is 
often  made  of  torrents  of  water  and  mud  vomited  forth  by  volcanoes.  Many  of  these 
watery  and  muddy  eruptions  are  external  actions,  as  is  the  case  with  those  mentioned 
as  having  taken  place  in  Vesuvius,  ./Etna,  and  Hecla  ; others  are  internal,  as  those  of 
Quito. 

942.  (1.)  External  aqueous  and  muddy  emjUions.  These  are  owing  to  great  rains,  which 
frequently  take  place  by  the  condensation  of  the  great  volumes  of  aqueous  vapour  that  rise 
from  the  craters  during  volcanic  action.  This  rain,  on  mixing  with  the  ashes  and  sands, 
forms  currents,  more  or  less  charged  with  earthy  matters,  which  descend  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  spread  themselves  at  its  base,  and  sometimes  to  a distance  in  the  low  country. 
The  melting  of  bodies  of  snow  by  the  lavas  also  occasions  great  floods  of  water  and  mud. 
Of  this  a striking  instance  is  related  as  having  taken  place  on  Mount  /Etna  in  1 755,  where, 
by  the  sudden  melting  of  a great  body  of  snow  by  a stream  of  liquid  lava,  a terrible  inunda- 
tion w as  produced,  which  devastated  the  sides  of  the  mountain  for  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
afterwards  covered  the  lower  parts  of  A£tna,  together  with  the  plains  near  the  sea,  with  great 
deposites  of  sand,  ashes,  scoria;,  and  fragments  of  lava.  Similar  floods  of  ashes  and  sand  are 
mentioned  by  authors  as  taking  place  in  Iceland  and  in  America,  where  the  summits  reach 
above  the  snow  line. 

943.  (2.)  Internal  aqueous  and  muddy  eruptions . The  waters  also  frequently  make  their 
way  into  the  mountain  by  infiltration.  They  there  collect  in  particular  reservoirs ; and  at 
the  period  of  explosion,  or  when  the  mountain  happens  to  split  in  consequence  of  some 
shock,  they  issue  forth,  and  cover  the  neighbouring  countries.  During  the  earthquake 
which  overturned  Lima  in  1746,  four  volcanoes  opened  at  Lucanos  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Conception,  and  occasioned  a frightful  inundation.  The  mountains  of  Quito  sometimes 
present  the  same  phenomena ; but  it  is  there  accompanied  with  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. The  enormous  cones  of  Cotopaxi,  Pichincha,  Tungouragoua,  &c . are  but  in  some 
measure  the  summits  of  the  volcanoes  to  which  they  belong,  and  whose  acclivities  are  pro- 
bably encased  in  the  great  mass  of  the  Andes.  No  true  lavas,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
have  been  vomited  forth  by  these  volcanoes ; yet  Humboldt  saw  consolidated  lava  currents 
on  Sanguay,  and  even  on  Antisana.  It  might  be  said,  says  Humboldt,  that  the  volcanic 
agents,  which  seldom  have  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  column  of  lava  to  the  summit  of 
/Etna  and  of  the  Peak  of  TencrifFe,  would  still  less  be  able  to  raise  it  in  volcanoes  of  nearly 
double  the  height.  In  JEtnn  and  Tencriffe,  the  lava  may  force  an  opening  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  mountains,  and  thus  burst  out ; but  this  could  not  happen  in  volcanoes  whose 
sides  are  strengthened,  to  a height  of  nearly  3000  yards,  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras. These  volcanoes  confine  themselves  to  the  emission  of  ashes,  scoria;,  and  pumice. 
They  also  vomit  immense  quantities  of  water  and  mud,  but  much  more  frequently  by  open- 
ings which  take  place  on  the  sides  of  the  cone  than  by  the  craters.  These  muddy  waters 
form,  as  it  were,  great  lakes  in  the  different  cavities  which  these  enormous  mountains  con- 
tain. They  issue  from  these  cavities,  as  we  have  said,  when  a communication  is  opened 
with  the  exterior.  Thus,  in  1698  the  volcano  of  Carguaraxo,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chimborazo,  and  perhaps  forms  a part  of  it,  broke  down,  and  covered  with  mud 
eighteen  square  leagues  of  country.  Similar  muddy  waters  are  still  contained  in  parts  of 
the  same  country,  wliich  are  of  volcanic  origin,  but  which  no  longer  present  any  indication 
of  fire ; and  they  are  equally  vomited  forth  during  great  commotions  of  the  ground.  In 
Peru  and  Quito  it  is  not  by  fire  and  currents  of  burning  matters  that  the  volcanoes  commit 
their  ravages,  but  by  the  water  and  enormous  streams  of  mud.  This  substance  is  mud 
which  is  at  first  of  a soft  consistence,  soon  hardens,  and  bears  the  name  of  moya . It  pre- 
sents two  curious  phenomena.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  moya  which  inundated  the  country  of 
Pilielo,  and  which  destroyed  the  village  of  that  name  during  the  earthquake  of  1797,  it  con- 
tains a combustible  matter,  which  renders  it  blackish  and  soiling,  and  which  exists  in  so 
large  a quantity  in  it  that  the  inhabitants  make  use  of  this  moya  os  a kind  of  fuel.  Fre- 
quently the  same  muddy  waters,  issuing  from  subterranean  caverns,  carry  with  them  a great 
quantity  of  small  fishes.  These  fishes  are  a species  of  ptmelodes  (P.  cyclopum).  Most  of 
them  are  not  more  than  four  inches  long.  Their  number  is  sometimes  so  great  tliat  diseases 
are  occasioned  in  the  country  by  their  putrefaction.  They  are  the  same  as  those  which  live 
in  the  brooks  of  the  country.  What,  then,  has  introduced  them  into  these  subterranean 
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lake*?  It  would  appear  that  there  are  Rome  communications  between  the  upper  and  lower 
level  of  these  lakes  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; but  what  could  have  raised  them  from 
the  level  of  this  surface  to  the  summit  of  the  volcanoes,  for  they  sometimes  issue  from  the 
crater?  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  explanation  of  this.  From  all  that  has  been  said 
above,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mud  which  issues  from  these  volcanoes  comes  from  the 
subterranean  caverns  where  the  volcanic  fires  have  their  focus,  and  prepare  the  matter 
of  lava. 

9*1*1.  Air  and  mud  volcanoes.  In  some  countries  we  observe  issuing  from  the  ground 
jet*  impelled  by  gases  and  charged  with  earth,  which,  on  being  deposited  in  the  form  of 
mud,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  and  chiefly  around  the  apertures  which  have  vomited  them,  form 
cones,  which  represent  on  a very  small  scale  volcanic  cones,  and  which  are  therefore  named 
air  i \Jeanoes.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  of  Macalouba  in  Sicily.  It 
consists  of  a hill  of  dried  mud  about  160  feet  high.  Its  upper  part,  which  is  2600  feet  in 
circumference,  presents  a multitude  of  small  cones  of  which  the  largest  are  not  above  a yard 
in  diameter.  They  have  a small  crater  full  of  soft  clay,  which  is  every  instant  traversed  by 
large  bubble*  of  gas  which  burst  with  an  exploding  noise,  and  scatter  the  clay  around.  Some 
of  these  explosions  have  been  seen  throwing  jets  of  mud  to  the  height  of  160  feet.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Modena  there  arc  many  of  these  small  mud  volcanoes,  where  they  are 
called  satses  on  account  of  the  aaltness  of  the  water  they  scatter  about.  The  gas  which 
occasions  the  phenomena  is  hydrogen  gas  charged  with  petroleum  and  carbonic  acid. 
Similar  mud  volcanoes  occur  in  the  Crimea,  Java,  Trinidad,  and  America. 

d.  Peruxls  of  Activity  of  Volcanoes,  and  the  Theory  of  their  Formation . 

9*15.  Periods  of  actirUy  of  volcanoes.  The  periods  of  activity  of  volcanoes  are  but  transi- 
tory and  of  short  duration.  They  are  followed  by  years,  or  even  ages,  of  rest.  Humboldt  is 
of  opinion  that  the  frequency  of  eruptions  seems  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  size  of  the 
volcano.  The  smallest  of  them,  Stromboli,  is  continually  throwing  up  volcanic  matter;  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius  are  less  frequent,  there  having  been  but  eighteen  recorded  since  1701  ; 
those  of  JEtna  are  much  rarer;  those  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  still  more  so;  and  the 
colossal  summits  of  Cotopaxi  and  Tungouraguua  scarcely  exhibit  one  in  the  course  of  a 
hundred  years.  To  periods  of  activity  there  sometimes  succeed  periods  of  repose.  The 
crater  is  filled  up  and  becomes  covered  with  forests.  These  burning  furnaces,  whence 
torrents  of  fire  have  issued,  become  the  reservoirs  of  subterranean  lakes,  whose  waters  are 
peopled  with  fishes,  and  in  elevated  situations  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains 
become  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  But  most  commonly  the  state  of  rest  is  not  complete ; 
the  crater  remains  open,  and  there  is  exhaled  from  it  a greater  or  less  quantity  of  vapours, 
which  attack  the  masses  that  lie  in  their  way.  Sometimes  they  produce  different  saline  and 
metallic  incrustations.  Volcanic  districts  in  which,  however,  no  eruption  has  taken  place 
since  the  commencement  of  our  history,  and  in  which  the  volcanic  cones  are  nearly  effaced, 
still  betray  by  their  vapours  and  exhalations  the  fire  which  formerly  ravaged  them,  and 
which  is  not  yet  extinct.  Such  are  the  Phlegrean  Fields,  on  the  coast  of  Puzzoli,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

946.  Cause  of  volcanoes.  This  is  an  obscure  subject.  A conjecture,  hazarded  many 
years  ago,  may  be  stated.  There  being  no  decided  proof  of  a central  heat,  in  the  com- 
monly received  sense,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  matter  of  lavas  is  seated  deep  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  in  spaces  of  greater  or  less  extent,  from  whence  it  is  sent  up  from  time  to  time 
among  the  previously  existing  strata,  by  the  agency  of  elastic  fluids. 

Sfct.  IV.  Earthquakes. 

947.  On  earthquakes,  and  the  changes  they  jtroduce  on  the  earth's  surface.  Werner  distin- 
guishes two  kinds  of  earthquakes.  Some,  he  says,  appear  to  be  connected  with  a particular 
volcano,  and  to  have  their  focus  in  the  same  region  as  it.  They  are  only  felt  to  the  distance 
of  a few  league*  around,  and  their  paroxysms  are  almost  always  connected  with  those  of 
the  volcano.  Others,  which  appear  to  have  their  focus  at  a much  greater  depth,  and  w ho-** 
effects  are  much  greater,  are  propagated  to  immense  distance*  with  incredible  celerity,  and 
are  felt  almost  at  the  same  time  at  points  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Some 
of  the  latter  however  approach  the  former,  and  are  still  connected  with  volcanic  phenomena. 
Thus,  during  the  earthquake  which  overturned  Lima  in  1746,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
most  terrible  that  has  been  recorded,  four  volcanoes  0|>cncd  in  one  night,  and  the  agitation 
of  the  earth  ceased. 

94H.  Universality  of  earthtpiakes.  If  in  the  more  violent  wc  include  the  slighter  agitation* 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  particular  plnce*,  earthquake*  may  be  said  to  In?  universal  or  general, 
and  we  may  affirm  that  no  considerable  country  is  entirely  exempted  from  them.  Sandy 
desert*  and  fertile  regions,  primitive,  secondary,  and  tertiary  hills,  extensive  plains,  and  even 
marshy  district*  but  little  elevated  ahove  the  level  of  the  sen,  afford  no  protection  against 
these  destructive  phenomena,  which  are  equally  prevalent  in  cold,  intemperate,  and  in  tropieal 
climate*.  They  are,  however,  generally  considered  more  frequent  near  to  coasts ; thus. 
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Syria,  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia,  America,  the  European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Iceland,  are  most  subject  to  them;  while  the  plains  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  North  of 
Europe  are  least  exposed.  Viewing  the  whole  earth,  and  including  every  slighter  agitation, 
earthquakes  appear  to  be  exceedingly  numerous,  and  it  may  be  maintained  that  not  a week 
passes  in  w-liich  the  earth’s  surface  in  some  place  or  other  is  not  more  or  less  agitated.  The 
great  number  of  concussions  observed  in  civilised  countries,  and  tbe  fact  that  some  districts 
are  constantly  agitated  by  them,  entitles  us  to  draw  the  conclusion.  Their  return  in  the 
places  most  subject  to  them,  and  in  the  places  where  they  arc  less  frequent,  is  not  regulated 
by  any  precise  period  of  time.  Their  appearance  is  not  connected  with  any  particular  season 
of  the  year  or  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  they  take  place  by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 

949.  Phenomena  of  Earthquakes.  The  phenomena  peculiar  to  earthquakes  are  in  them- 
selves sufficiently  simple.  They  consist  in  tremblings  and  oscillations  of  the  earth's  surface, 
called  shocks ; extending  over  greater  or  smaller  tracts  of  country,  and  frequently  following  a 
particular  direction.  The  shocks  appear  at  first  chiefly  as  perpendicular  heavings ; then  as 
horizontal  undulations  or  oscillations ; lastly,  in  some  instances,  there  is  a violent  agitation  : 
the  motion  is  more  or  less  rotatory.  If  to  these  we  add  the  rending,  slipping,  rising  and  sink- 
ing of  the  ground,  the  violent  agitations  of  the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  and  springs  ; consisting,  in 
springs,  in  their  drying  up  or  bursting  forth  with  great  violence ; in  lakes,  rivers,  and  the 
ocean,  in  their  falling  and  rising,  and  rushing  backwards  and  forwards,  owing  to  the  sinking 
and  rising  of  the  land,  we  obtain  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  phenomena.  As  the  sub- 
ject is  very  interesting,  we  shall  view  it  somewhat  in  detail,  and  under  the  following  heads  : 
— 1.  Shocks.  2.  Extent  of  earthquakes.  3.  Duration  of  shocks.  4.  Magnitude  of  rents formed, 
and  the  phenomena  connected  with  them . 5.  Elevation  and  subsidence  if  the  land . 6.  xlgita- 
tions  in  the  sea.  7.  Notice  if  jmrticular  earthquakes. 

950.  (1.)  Shocks.  The  slighter  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  consisting  of  perpendicular 
heavings  and  horizontal  undulations  commonly  produce  rents  in  houses,  moving  light  objects 
in  them,  os  articles  of  furniture.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  phenomenon,  or  who  do 
not  perceive  it  from  the  subterraneous  noise  resembling  thunder  which  accompanies  it,  feel 
unsteady  while  in  their  beds,  but  particularly  when  sitting,  and  believe  themselves  seized  w ith 
a sudden  giddiness.  The  shocks  proceed  gradually  to  be  more  violent,  and  then  they  are 
very  easily  perceived  even  by  the  inexperienced.  Then  the  most  substantial  buildings  are 
shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  inhabitants  buried  beneath  their  ruins ; while  buildings  of  a lighter 
construction  are  only  rent,  and  very  slender  reed  huts  are  least  of  all  exposed  to  destruction.  In 
some  cases  the  fracturing,  or  as  it  were  trituration,  surpasses  description.  Hence,  for  the  plainest 
reasons,  it  is  most  dangerous  to  remain  in  houses  or  inhabited  places ; but  even  the  fields  and 
mountains  themselves  afford  no  perfect  security,  inasmuch  as  the  fields  frequently  in  some 
places  open  into  fissures,  and  arc  rent  asunder;  while  mountains  are  not  only  rent,  but  slide 
down  into  the  valleys,  dam  up  rivers,  form  lakes  and  cause  inundations  Although  the 
desolation  produced  by  these  convulsions  exceeds  all  description,  this  is  much  more  the  case 
with  the  rotatory  motions;  a species  of  motion,  however,  the  existence  of  which  has  been 
denied  by  some  geologists  In  proof  of  it,  however,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  during  the 
earthquake  of  Catania,  whose  general  direction  was  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  many  statues 
were  turned  round,  and  a large  mass  of  rock  was  tunied  25°  from  South  to  East.  But  the 
rotatory  motion  was  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  earthquake  at  Valparaiso,  on  the  19th 
November,  1822,  by  which  many  houses  were  turned  round,  and  three  palm  trees  were 
found  twisted  round  one  another  like  w illows.  These  rotatory  motions  of  masses  of  rock 
are  particularly  interesting  when  viewed  in  connection  with  phenomena  connected  with 
faults  or  shifts  among  strata  in  non-volcanic  districts.  It  is  only  the  slighter  earth- 
quakes that  pass  by  with  a single  shock  ; in  most  of  them  more  shocks  follow'  at  short 
intervals,  and  for  the  most  part  the  number  is  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  concussion. 
The  first  shock  is  sometimes  the  most  powerful,  but  the  second  is  as  often,  if  not  oftener, 
equally  violent.  Further,  the  concussions  are  also  repeated  after  longer  intervals,  as  the 
earthquakes  in  Syria,  that  sometimes  continue  for  a number  of  months  with  longer  or  shorter 
intermissions ; but  the  first  catastrophe  is  generally  the  most  violent  and  destructive. 

951.  (2.)  Extent  of  earthquakes . It  is  the  agitation  of  the  sea  that  points  out  the  great 

extent  of  the  tracts  of  land  convulsed  by  earthquakes.  In  this  respect,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
in  1 755,  was  the  most  remarkable  and  most  violent  that  ever  visited  Europe.  In  consequence 
of  it,  by  tbe  concussion  on  the  bottom, or  momentary  rising  or  upheaving  of  the  sub-marine  land, 
the  sea  overflowed  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  England,  and  Spain,  and  of  the  islands  of  Antigua, 
Barbadoes,  and  Martinique  in  America.  In  Barbadoes  the  tide,  which  rises  only  28  inches, 
rose  20  feet  in  the  bay  of  Carlisle,  and  the  water  appeared  as  black  as  ink,  owing  probably 
to  bituminous  matter  throw*n  up  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  On  the  1st  of  November, 
when  the  concussion  was  most  violent,  the  water  at  Guadaloupe  retreated  twice,  and  on  its 
return  rose  in  the  channel  of  the  island  to  a height  of  from  10  to  12  feet.  Similar 
appearances  were  witnessed  at  Martinique.  A wave  of  the  sea,  60  feet  high,  overflowed  a 
part  of  the  city  of  Cadiz ; and  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  such  as  Geneva,  were  observed  to  be 
in  commotion  six  hours  after  the  first  shock.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  agitations  were 
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noticed  in  Like  Ontario,  in  October,  1755.  During  the  earthquake  at  Lima,  158G,  a wave 
of  the  sea  rose  84  feet  high  in  the  harbour  of  Callao.  During  the  earthquakes  in  Calabria 
in  1783,  the  sea  not  only  overflowed  the  coast  and  drowned  many  people,  but  was  in  general 
so  much  agitated  that  the  guns  on  ship-board  sprang  from  the  deck  to  a height  of  several 
inches. 

95*2.  (3.)  S/ijqnng  of  Mountains*  Besides  the  common  operations  of  earthquakes  already 
mentioned,  others  occur  that  do  not  immediately  succeed  the  concussions,  and  therefore  happen 
less  frequently.  To  these  belong  the  sliding  down  of  parts  of  mountains,  as  at  Dohrutch 
in  1345,  and  the  falling  together  of  two  mountains  in  Jamaica  in  1692,  by  which  the  bed 
of  a river  was  dammed  up.  In  the  latter  place,  a part  of  a mountain  slid  down  and  covered 
many  plantations  ; the  city  of  Port  Koyal  sunk  to  the  depth  of  eight  fathoms;  and  a plain 
of  1000  acres  fell  in,  with  all  the  buildings  upon  it. 

953.  (4.)  Duration  of  shocks.  Single  shocks  frequently  succeed  one  anothervery  rapidly,  and 
often  after  greater  or  smaller  intervals  of  time  ; they  are  occasionally  single,  frequently  very 
numerous ; and  in  volcanic  districts,  shocks  sometimes  happen  after  a lapse  of  months  or 
years,  are  then  followed  by  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  even  periods  of  10  or  a 100 
years.  In  regard  to  this,  it  is  remarkable  that  since  the  earthquake  which  in  1204  shook 
Antioch,  Damascus,  and  Tripoli,  Syria  was  spared  till  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeentli 
century,  although  no  region  of  the  earth  suffers  more  from  these  destructive  phenomena 
than  that  country.  It  is,  in  short,  difficult  to  define  the  duration  of  a single  shock.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly brief  in  general ; and  in  slighter  shocks,  witnessed  by  tranquil  spectators  and  con- 
sequently observed  with  greater  attention,  it  is  not  longer  tlian  a few  seconds.  In  the 
greater  convulsions,  for  instance  at  Lima,  Caraccas,  Calabria,  Catania,  Zante,  Antioch,  &c. 
the  time  is  reckoned  from  fifty  seconds  to  one  minute  and  five  seconds,  or  indefinitely 
from  a few  minutes  to  a few  seconds.  When  we  consider  how  exceedingly  distracted 
the  attention  is  when  the  shock  is  first  perceived,  the  duration  cannot  be  measured  by 
means  of  a watch,  but  by  supposition,  and  by  such  a mode  of  computation  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  reckoning  time  much  longer  than  it  really  is,  so  we  may  with  great  probability 
conclude  that  the  duration  of  a single  shock  does  not  go  beyond  a few  seconds,  and  we  may 
affirm  that,  at  the  most,  it  rarely  exceeds  half  a minute. 

954.  (5.)  Magnitude  of  rents  formed  by  earthquakes.  These  vary  from  a few  feet  to  many 
fathoms  in  extent.  They  have  either  a direction  which  is  nearly  straight  or  more  or  less 
winding,  or  they  run  in  all  directions  from  a centre.  During  the  terrible  Calabrian  earth- 
quakes of  1 783,  rent*  were  formed  of  great  dimensions ; in  the  territory  of  San  Fili  there 
was  formed  a rent  half  a mile  long,  tw  o feet  and  a half  broad,  and  twenty- five  feet  deep  ; in  the 
district  of  Plaisano,  a rent,  of  nearly  a mile  in  length,  one  hundred  and  five  feet  broad,  and 
thirtv  feet  deep  opened ; and  in  the  same  district  two  gulfs  arose,  one  at  Cerzulli,  three  quarters 
of  a mile  long,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  deep ; and  another, 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  about  thirty  feet  broad,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  deep.  Ulloa  relates  that  in  the  earthquake  of  1746,  in  Peru,  a rent  took  place,  which  was 
two  miles  and  a half  long,  and  four  or  five  feet  wide.  These  rents  sometimes  close  again  ; 
thus  in  the  year  1 692,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  during  an  earthquake,  the  ground  heaved  like 
a boiling  sea,  and  was  traversed  by  numerous  rents  two  or  three  hundred  of  which  were 
often  seen  at  a time  opening  and  closing  rapidly  again. 

955.  (6.)  Elevation  and  subsidence  of  land  during  earthquakes.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  land 
is  fractured  and  then  traversed  with  vast  rents  by  earthquakes,  that  portion  of  the  land 
will  in  some  place*  sink  and  in  others  rise,  and  this  not  once  but  several  times  in  the  same 
place.  In  the  year  1772,  during  an  eruption  of  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Java,  the 
ground  began  to  sink,  and  a great  part  of  the  volcano,  and  part  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
estimated  to  be  fifteen  miles  long  and  six  miles  broad,  was  swallowed  up.  During  the 
earthquake  at  Lisbon  in  1755,  a new  quay  entirely  disappeared;  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants had  taken  shelter  on  it,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tottering  and  falling  buildings, 
when  suddenly  the  quay  sunk  down  with  its  thousands  of  human  beings,  and  not  one  of  their 
dead  bodies  ever  floated  to  the  surface.  In  the  year  1692,  during  an  earthquake  in  Jamaica, 
a tract  of  land  about  a thousand  acres  in  extent  sank  dow  n in  than  less  a minute,  and  the  sea 
immediately  took  iu  place.  On  the  north  side  of  the  islnnd  several  large  tracts  w ith  their 
whole  j*»pulation  were  swallowed  up,  and  a lake  appeared  in  their  place  covering  above  a 
thousand  acre*.  Numerous  examples  of  the  upraising  of  the  land  by  earthquakes  might  be 
given  ; we  shall  enumerate  a few  of  them.  On  the  19th  of  November,  1822,  a most  dreadful 
earthquake  visited  the  coast  of  Chili ; the  shock  was  felt  at  the  same  time  throughout  a space 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south.  When  the  country  around  Val- 
paraiso was  examined  on  the  morning  after  the  shock,  it  was  found  that  the  entire  line  of 
roast,  for  the  distance  of  more  tlian  a hundred  miles,  was  raised  above  its  former  level.  The 
area  over  which  this  upraising  took  place  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  square 
mile* : the  rise  upon  the  coast  was  from  two  to  four  feet ; at  the  distance  of  a mile  inland, 
it  wa*  estimated  from  five  to  seven  feet.  On  the  18th  of  March  in  the  year  1790,  at  St.  Maria 
di  Niscoroi,  some  miles  from  Terrmnuovo,  near  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  a loud  subterranean 
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noise  was  heard  under  the  town  just  mentioned,  and  the  day  after  earthquakes  were 
felt;  then  the  ground  gradually  sunk  down  for  a circumference  of  three  Italian  miles, 
during  seven  shocks,  and  in  one  place  to  a depth  of  thirty  feet ; as  the  subsidence  was 
unequal,  rents  were  formed,  some  of  which  were  so  wide  that  they  could  not  be  leaped  over: 
this  gradual  sinking  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month.  About  the  middle  of  this  period 
an  opening  took  place  in  the  subsiding  land,  about  three  feet  in  diameter ; through  these 
continued  to  flow,  for  three  hours,  a stream  of  mud,  which  covered  a sjuice  sixty  feet  long 
and  thirty  feet  broad ; the  mud  was  saltish  and  composed  of  chalky  marl  and  a viscid  clay,  with 
fragments  of  crystalline  limestone;  it  smelt  of  sulphur  and  petroleum.  On  the  16th  June,  1819, 
at  Cutch  in  Bombay,  a violent  earthquake  took  place,  during  which,  independent  of  other 
changes,  the  eastern  and  almost  abandoned  channel  of  the  Indus  was  much  altered  : this 
estuary  was,  before  the  earthquake,  fordable  at  Luckput,  being  only  a foot  deep  when  the 
tide  was  at  ebb,  and  at  flood  tide  never  more  than  six  feet ; but  it  was  deepened  at  the  fort  of 
Luckput,  after  the  earthquake,  to  more  than  eighteen  feet  at  low  water,  showing  that  a con- 
siderable depression  had  taken  place.  The  channel  of  the  river  Runn  was  so  much  sunk  that, 
instead  of  being  dry  as  before,  during  that  period  of  the  year,  it  was  no  longer  fordable  except 
at  one  place;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Captain  Macmurdoch,  — and  the  observation  is  of  high 
geological  import,  as  connected  with  the  formation  of  valleys,  of  river  districts,  &c.—  “ should 
the  water  continue  throughout  the  year,  we  may  perhaps  see  an  inland  navigation  along 
the  northern  shore  of  Cutch  ; which,  from  stone  anchors,  &c.  still  to  be  seen,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  I believe  to  have  existed  at  some  former  period.”  Sindree,  a 
small  mud  fort  and  village  belonging  to  the  Cutch  government,  situated  where  the 
Runn  joins  the  Indus  was  overflowed  at  the  time  of  the  shock.  The  people  escaped  with 
difficulty,  and  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  walls  are  now  alone  seen  above  water.  In 
the  year  1790,  in  the  Caraccas,  during  an  earthquake,  a portion  of  granite  soil  sunk, 
and  left* a lake  800  yards  in  diameter,  and  from  eighty  to  an  hundred  feet  deep:  it  was  a 
part  of  the  forest  of  Aripao  which  sunk,  and  the  trees  remained  green  for  several  months 
under  water. 

956.  (7.)  situations  of  the  sea.  We  have  already  noticed,  in  a general  way,  the  agita- 
tions observed  in  the  sea  during  earthquakes ; we  shall  now  add  some  particulars  illus- 
trative of  these  motions.  During  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755,  the  sea  rose  along 
the  coast  of  Spain ; and  at  Cadiz  it  advanced  in  the  form  of  vast  waves  sixty  feet  high. 
At  Lisbon  about  sixty  thousand  persons  perished.  The  sea  first  retired,  and  laid  the  bar 
dry ; it  then  rushed  in,  rising  upwards  of  fifty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level.  At  Kinsale, 
in  Ireland,  the  sea  rushed  into  the  harbour,  and  invaded  the  land.  At  Tangier,  in  Africa, 
it  rose  and  fell  eighteen  times  on  the  coast.  At  Funchal,  in  Madeira,  it  rose  fifteen 
feet  above  high-water  mark  ; although  the  tide,  which  ebbs  and  flows  there  seven  feet, 
was  then  half-ebb.  Even  ships  at  sea,  a considerable  distance  from  land,  felt,  in  the 
midst  of  these  convulsive  motions,  as  if  hurried  across  a ridge  of  rocks.  This  took  place,  to 
a distance  of  160  or  270  nautical  miles  from  the  coast,  during  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in 
1816.  During  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1765,  the  shock  was  felt  at  sea,  on  the  deck  of  a 
ship  to  the  west  of  Lisbon,  and  produced  nearly  the  same  feeling  as  on  land.  At  San 
Lucar,  the  captain  of  the  Nancy  frigate  felt  his  ship  so  violently  agitated  that  he  thought 
he  had  struck  on  the  ground ; but,  on  heaving  the  lead,  found  he  was  in  deep  water. 
Captain  Clark,  from  Derina,  in  N.  lat.  36°  24',  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  had 
his  ship  shaken  as  if  she  had  struck  upon  a rock,  so  that  the  seams  of  the  deck  opened.  Dr. 
Shaw  relates,  that  in  1724,  being  on  board  the  Gazello,  an  Algerine  ship  of  50  guns,  they 
felt  such  violent  shocks,  one  after  another,  as  if  the  weight  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons  hail  been 
let  fall  from  a good  height  on  the  ballast.  Schouten,  speaking  of  an  earthquake  which  hap- 
pened in  the  Moluccas,  says,  that  the  mountains  were  shaken,  and  ships  that  were  at  anchor 
in  thirty  or  forty  fathoms’  water  were  jerked  as  if  they  had  run  ashore,  or  come  foul  of 
rocks.  Lc  Genii  says,  “ that  ships  at  sea  and  at  anchor  suffer,  during  earthquakes,  such 
violent  agitations  that  they  seem  to  be  falling  asunder;  their  guns  break  loose,  and  their 
masts  spring.” 

957.  (8.)  Notices  of  particular  Earthquakes.  A full  account  of  all  the  principal  earthquakes 
that  are  known  would  much  exceed  our  limits;  we  shall,  therefore,  select  only  a few’  of  the 
more  interesting. 

958.  No  part  of  Eurojte  is  more  visited  by  earthquakes  than  Italy  and  the  neighbouring 
islands.  The  first  earthquake  particularly  worthy  of  notice  was  that  which,  in  the  year  68, 
destroyed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Since  that  period  they  have  frequently  visited  Italy 
ami  Sicily,  but  much  seldomcr  from  A.  D.  63  to  the  twelfth  century,  than  from  that  period 
till  modern  times,  that  is,  till  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Of  these  we  shall 
describe  one  of  the  most  recent  in  Calabria,  and  another  of  still  later  date  in  Sicily. 

959.  Earthquake  of  1783.  The  earthquake  that  so  much  affected  Calabria,  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Messina,  raged  at  unequal  periods  from  the  5th  of  February  till 
the  28th  of  March,  1783.  According  to  Sorcia,  its  principal  seat  was  the  small  town  of 
Oppido  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Atramonte,  a snow-covered  peak  of  the  Apennines. 
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From  this  point,  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  around  to  a distance  of  twenty-five  miles, 
comprehends  the  surface  of  country  which  suffered  most,  and  where  all  the  towns  and  villages 
were  destroyed.  If  we  describe  the  circle  with  a radius  of  seventy-two  miles,  it  will  include 
the  whole  country  which  was  in  any  way  affected  by  the  earthquake.  The  first  shock,  on 
the  5th  February,  in  two  minutes  threw  down  the  greatest  part  of  the  houses  in  all  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  from  the  Western  acclivities  of  the  Apennines,  in  Calabria  Ultra, 
to  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  convulsed  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  Another  shock, 
which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  March,  was  nearly  equally  violent.  The  granite  chain 
which  extends  through  Calabria  from  north  to  south  was  but  slightly  agitated,  the  prin- 
cipal shocks  being  propagated  with  a wave-like  motion  through  the  tertiary  sands,  sand- 
stones, and  clays,  from  west  to  east.  It  was  remarked  that  the  violence  of  the  shock  was 
greatest  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  granite  and  tertiary  rocks,  occasioned  probably 
by  the  interruption  of  the  undulatory  movement  of  the  softer  strata  by  the  harder 
granite.  The  granite  range  also  prevented  the  passage  of  the  shocks  to  the  countries 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain-range.  About  200  towns  and  villages  were 
destroyed,  more  than  one  hundred  hills  slid  down,  fell  together,  dammed  up  rivers,  and 
formed  lakes : numerous  rents,  often  of  vast  magnitude,  were  formed  ; many  subsidences 
and  also  upraisings  of  the  ground  took  place ; and  the  general  features  of  the  country 
were  so  much  changed  dial  they  could  scarcely  be  recognised.  Thus,  in  a very  short  space 
of  time  the  whole  country  was  as  much  changed  ns  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  common  in- 
fluences for  many  thousand  years.  The  total  number  of  human  things  that  perished  was 
estimated  at  100,000,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  even  distant  relations  to  succeed  to  the 
property  of  some  families. 

WiO.  Earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1 755.  In  no  part  of  southern  Europe  has  so  tremendous 
an  earthquake  occurred  as  that  which  began  on  the  1st  of  November,  1755.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  at  thirty-five  minutes  after  nine,  without  the  least  warning,  except  a noise 
like  thunder  lieard  under  ground,  a most  dreadful  earthquake  shook,  by  short  but  quick  vibra- 
tions, the  foundations  of  Lisbon,  so  that  many  of  the  principal  edifices  fell  to  the  ground 
in  an  instant : then,  with  a scarcely  perceptible  pause,  the  nature  of  the  motion  changed, 
now  resembling  that  of  a waggon  driven  violently  over  rough  stones,  which  laid  in  ruins 
almost  every  house,  church,  convent,  and  public  building,  with  an  incredible  destruc- 
tion of  the  people.  It  continued  in  all  about  six  minutes.  At  the  moment  of  its  be- 
ginning, Mime  persons  on  the  Tagus,  near  a mile  from  the  city,  heard  their  boat  make  a 
noise  as  if  it  had  run  aground,  though  then  in  deep  water,  and  saw  at  the  same  time  houses 
falling  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Four  or  five  minutes  after.the  boat  made  the  like  noise, 
caused  by  another  shock,  which  brought  down  more  houses.  The  bed  of  the  Tagus  was  in 
many  places  raised  to  its  surface.  Ships  were  driven  from  their  anchors,  and  jostled  together  w'ith 
great  violence ; and  the  masters  did  not  know  if  they  were  afloat  or  aground.  The  large  quay 
called  Cays  de  Prada , was  overturned,  crowded  with  people,  and  sunk  to  an  unfathomable  depth 
in  the  water,  not  so  much  as  one  body  afterwards  appearing.  The  bar  teas  seen  dry  from  shore 
to  share  j then  suddenly  the  sea,  like  a mountain,  came  rolling  in,  and  about  Belem  castle  the 
water  rose  fifty  feet  almost  in  an  instant ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  bay  opposite  the 
city,  which  received  and  spread  the  great  flux,  the  lower  part  must  have  lieen  under  water. 
As  it  was,  it  came  up  to  the  bouses,  and  drove  the  inliabitants  to  the  hills.  About  noon, 
there  was  another  shock,  whm  the  walls  of  several  houses  which  were  yet  standing  were  seen  to 
open  from  top  to  bottom  more  than  a quarter  if  a yard , but  closed  again  so  exactly  as  to  leave 
scarce  ani/  mark  of  injurs/.  It  is  remarked,  that  on  the  1st  of  November,  1756,  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  fatal  tragedy  of  this  unhappy  city,  another  shock  gave  the  inhabitants 
so  terrible  an  alarm  that  they  were  preparing  for  their  flight  into  the  country,  but  were 
prevented  bv  several  regiments  of  horse  placed  all  around  by  the  king’s  orders.  Many  of 
the  largest  mountains  in  Portugal  during  the  great  earthquake  were  shaken  as  it  were  to 
their  foundation,  and  many  of  them  opened  at  their  summits,  split,  and  rent,  and  huge 
masses  of  them  were  cast  dow  n into  the  subjacent  valleys.  The  same  dreadful  visitation 
was  experienced  at  Oporto.  We  are  told  that  at  al>out  forty  minutes  past  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  sky  being  serene,  was  heard  a dreadful  hollow  noise  like  thunder  or  the  rattling 
of  coaches  over  rugged  stones  at  a distance;  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  was  felt  a 
severe  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  lasted  six  or  seven  minutes,  during  which  every  tiling 
shook  and  rattled.  It  rent  several  churches.  In  the  streets  the  earth  was  seen  to  heave  under 
the  profile's  feet , as  if  in  labour.  The  river  was  also  amazingly  affected  ; for  in  the  space  of 
a minute  or  two,  it  rose  and  fell  five  or  six  feet,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  four  hours.  The 
river  I>ouro  was  observed  to  burst  open  in  some  parts,  and  discharge  vast  quantities  of  air ; 
and  the  agitation  was  so  great  in  the  sea,  beyond  the  bar,  that  it  was  imagined  the  air  got 
vent  there  also. 

961.  On  the  fatal  day  f the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  at  Ayamonle , near  where  the 
Guadiana  falls  into  the  Iwy  of  Cadiz,  a little  liefore  ten  o’clock,  immediately  on  a rushing 
noise  being  heard,  a terrible  earthquake  was  felt,  which  during  fourteen  or  fifteen  minutes 
domae**d  almost  all  the  buildings.  In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  after,  the  sea  and 
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river,  with  all  their  canals,  overflowed  their  bounds  with  great  violence,  laying  under  water 
all  the  coasts  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  Bowing  into  the 
streets.  The  water  rose  three  timet,  aftei  it  had  as  many  times  subsided.  One  of  the 
swells  was  at  the  time  of  ebb.  The  water  came  on  in  vast  black  mountains,  white  with 
foam  at  the  top,  and  demolished  more  than  half  of  the  town  at  the  bar  called  De  Canola. 
The  earth  was  observed  to  open  in  several  placet,  and  from  the  apertures  flow  ed  vast  quan- 
tities of  water. 

9 62.  At  Cadiz , in  the  same  morning,  some  minutes  after  nine,  the  whole  town  was  shaken 
with  a violent  earthquake,  which  lasted  about  five  minutes.  The  water  in  the  cisterns 
under  ground  rolled  backwards  and  forwards.  At  ten  minutes  after  eleven,  a wave  was 
seen  coming  from  sea,  eight  miles  off,  at  least  sixty  feet  higher  than  usual.  It  dashed 
against  the  west  part  of  the  city ; at  last  it  came  upon  the  walls,  beat  in  the  breast-work,  and 
carried  pieces  of  eight  or  ten  tons  weight  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  wall.  When  the 
wave  was  gone,  some  parts  that  are  deep  at  low  water  were  left  quite  dry,  for  the  water 
returned  there  with  the  same  violence  as itcame.  On  the  same  eventful  morning  Gibraltar 
was  agitated  by  an  earthquake.  It  lasted  about  two  minutes.  The  puns  on  the  battery 
were  seen  to  rise,  others  to  sink,  the  earth  having  an  undulating  motion.  Most  people  were 
seized  with  giddiness  and  sickness,  and  some  fell  down,  others  were  stupefied,  though  many 
that  were  walking  or  riding  felt  no  motion,  but  were  sick.  The  sea  rose  six  feet  every 
fifteen  minutes,  and  fell  so  low  that  boats  and  all  the  small  craft  near  the  shore  were  left 
aground,  as  were  numbers  of  fish.  Ships  in  the  bay  thought  they  had  struck  on  rocks. 
The  flux  and  reflux  lasted  till  six  next  morning,  having  decreased  gradually  from  two  in 
the  afternoon. 

963.  This  earthquake  excited  much  attention , from  the  incredibly  great  extent  at  which 
slighter  contemporary  shocks  were  experienced.  They  extended  from  Greenland  and  Iceland 
to  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Britain,  Switzerland,  France*  Spain,  Morocco,  Salee,  Fez, 
Teutan,  and  even  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  lake  Ontario  in  North  America. 

964.  However  dreadful  many  of  the  earthquakes  of  Eurojte  were,  they  bear  no  comparison 
with  those  which  have  desolated  many  parts  of  Asia.  Passing  over  those  which  were 
observed  in  the  islands,  on  the  eastern  continent,  and  in  the  environs  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
our  attention  is  particularly  drawn  towards  Syria,  on  account  of  the  ravages  it  has  frequently 
experienced. 

965.  Gibbon,  in  the  forty-third  chapter  of  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  earthquake  that  took  place  at  Antioch  in  A.  D.  526,  May  30. 
“ The  near  approach  of  a comet  may  injure  or  destroy  the  globe  which  we  inhabit ; but  the 
changes  on  its  surface  have  been  hitherto  produced  by  the  action  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 
The  nature  of  the  soil  may  indicate  the  countries  most  exposed  to  these  formidable  concus- 
sions, since  they  are  caused  by  subterraneous  fires,  and  such  fires  are  kindled  by  the  union 
and  fermentation  of  iron  and  sulphur.  But  their  times  and  effects  appear  to  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  curiosity,  and  the  philosopher  will  discreetly  abstain  from  the  prediction  of 
earthquakes,  till  he  has  counted  the  drops  of  water  that  silently  filtrate  on  the  inflammable 
mineral,  and  measured  the  caverns  which  increase  by  resistance  the  explosion  of  the 
imprisoned  air.  Without  assigning  the  cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  periods  in  which 
these  calamitous  events  have  been  rare  or  frequent,  and  will  observe,  that  this  fever  of  the 
earth  raged  with  uncommon  violence  during  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Each  year  is  marked 
by  the  repetition  of  earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  that  Constantinople  has  been  shaken 
above  forty  days;  of  such  extent,  that  the  shock  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole  surface 
of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  empire.  An  impulsive  or  vibratory  motion  was  felt : 
enormous  chasms  were  opened,  huge  and  heavy  bodies  were  discharged  into  the  air,  the  sea 
alternately  advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its  ordinary  bounds,  and  a mountain  was  tom 
from  Libanus,  and  cast  into  the  waves,  where  it  protected,  as  a mole,  the  new  harbour  of 
Botrys,  in  Phoenicia.  The  stroke  that  agitates  an  ant-hill,  may  crush  the  insect  myriads  in 
the  dust ; yet  truth  must  extort  a confession,  that  man  lias  industriously  laboured  for  his  own 
destruction.  The  institution  of  great  cities,  which  include  a nation  within  the  limits  of  a 
wall,  almost  realises  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck.  Two 
hundred  and  ffly  thousand  persons  ore  said  to  have  perished  in  the  earthquake  of  Antioch, 
whose  domestic  multitudes  were  swelled  by  the  conflux  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the 
Ascension.  The  loss  of  Berytus  was  of  smaller  account,  but  of  much  greater  value.  That 
city,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  was  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  which  opened  the 
surest  road  to  wealth  and  dignity  : the  schools  of  Berytus  were  filled  with  the  rising  spirits 
of  the  age,  and  many  a youth  was  lost  in  the  earthquake  who  might  have  lived  to  be  the 
scourge  or  the  guardian  of  his  country.  In  these  disasters,  the  architect  becomes  the  enemy 
of  mankind.  The  hut  of  a savage,  or  the  tent  of  an  Arab,  may  be  thrown  down  without 
injury  to  the  inhabitants ; and  the  Peruvians  had  reason  to  deride  the  folly  of  their  Spanish 
conquerors,  who  with  so  much  cost  and  labour  erected  their  own  sepulchres.  The  rich 
marbles  of  a patrician  are  dashed  on  his  ow  n head  ; a whole  people  is  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  public  and  private  edifices,  and  the  conflagration  is  kindled  and  propagated  by  the  innu- 
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merable  fire*  which  are  necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  manufactures  of  a great  city. 
Instead  of  the  mutual  sympathy  which  might  comfort  and  assist  the  distressed,  they  dread- 
fully experience  the  vices  and  passions  which  are  released  from  the  fear  of  punishment : the 
tottering  houses  are  pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice ; revenge  embraces  the  moment,  and  selects 
the  victim ; and  the  earth  often  swallows  the  assassin  or  the  ravisher  in  the  consummation 
of  their  crime*.  Superstition  involves  the  present  danger  with  invisible  terrors  ; and  if  the 
image  of  death  may  sometimes  be  subservient  to  the  virtue  or  repentance  of  individuals,  an 
affrighted  people  is  more  forcibly  moved  to  expect  the  end  of  the  world,  or  to  deprecate  with 
servile  homage  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  Deity.”  In  1169  single  shocks  continued  for  four 
months ; and  in  1 202  another  earthquake  destroyed  many  cities,  filled  up  the  valleys  of  Lebanon, 
and  shattered  the  basaltic  districts  of  Hauran,  so  that,  according  to  the  expression  then  current, 
if  traj  no  longer  possible  to  say,  Here  stood  this  or  that  city.  A dreadful  earthquake  took  place 

in  1759;  the  shocks  continued  for  six  months.  At  the  first  shock  the  cities  of  Antioch, 
Balbcc,  Acre,  Tripoli,  &c.  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  30,000  persons  killed.  The  most  recent 
earthquake,  of  1822,  lasted  still  longer,  and  committed  dreadful  ravages.  On  the  13th  of 
August,  in  one  horrible  night,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  llilio,  Gesser,  indeed  every  single  village 
and  cottage  within  the  pashalic  of  Aleppo,  was,  within  ten  or  twelve  seconds,  completely 
destroyed,  and  converted  into  a heap  of  rubbish ; no  less  than  20,000  people  lost  their  lives, 
and  many  more  were  mutilated;  a very  great  number,  considering  the  low  population  of 
these  places. 

966.  Africa  is  very  little  known,  and  we  are  therefore  ignorant  of  any  earthquakes  in  its 
interior,  where  they  may  occur  as  frequently  as  in  other  places.  The  southern  extremity  of 
this  continent  is  rarely  visited  by  slight  shocks,  but  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  north, 
where,  in  March,  1 825,  they  did  considerable  damage  to  Algiers  and  Ulida.  On  the  contrary, 
America*  particularly  in  tlie  southern  parts,  is  inferior  to  no  part  of  the  world  for  the  magni- 
tude, number,  and  duration  of  its  earthquakes.  We  shall  now  mention  a few  of  the  greatest 
recorded  by  naturalists.  To  these  belong  the  earthquake  of  1746,  which,  within  five  minutes, 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Lima ; Callao  was  inuudated  ; and  of  4000  persons,  200  only 
escaped.  The  destruction  of  New  Andalusia,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1766,  was  equally 
terrible.  The  shocks  extended  over  Cumana,  Caraccas,  Maracaibo,  the  shores  of  the  Ca&anar, 
the  Meta,  the  Orinoco,  and  Ventures;  and  the  granite  districts  in  the  mission  of  Encaranada 
were  also  shaken  by  their  violence.  An  earthquake,  in  1797,  destroyed  a great  part 
of  Peru.  It  proceeded  from  the  volcano  Tungouragoue,  continued  with  slight  shocks 
during  the  whole  of  February  and  March,  and  returned  on  the  15th  of  April,  with 
increased  violence.  Many  places  were  filled  up  by  the  summits  of  mountains  tumbling 
down  ; muddy  water  flowed  from  the  volcano ; and,  spreading  over  the  country,  became 
afterwards  an  indurated  crust  of  clay.  The  entire  number  of  persons  who  perished  on 
this  occasion  was  16,000.  No  earthquake  could  well  be  more  destructive  to  any  place 
than  that  which  destroyed  the  Caraccas  in  1812,  and  of  w hich  Humboldt  has  given  an  excellent 
description.  The  Caraccas  was  thought  secure  on  account  of  its  primitive  mountains,  although 
in  1641,  1703,  and  1778,  violent  earthquakes  were  experienced,  and  a slighter  shock  in  1802. 
Humboldt,  from  actual  inspection,  had  no  doubt  but  this  country,  from  being  in  a volcanic 
region,  must  be  liable  to  such  disasters.  In  December,  1811,  various  shocks  were  felt ; on  the 
12th  of  March,  1812,  the  city  of  Caraccas  was  destroyed.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  in 
Venexuela  there  had  not  been  a drop  of  rain  for  five  months  there  was  no  forewarning 
prognostic,  for  the  first  shock  at  seven  minutes  past  four  in  the  afternoon  came  on  unex- 
pectedly, and  set  the  bells  a-ringing.  This  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a second  shock, 
which  caused  a waving  and  rolling  motion  in  the  earth,  then  a subterraneous  rumbling  noise 
was  heard,  and  there  was  a third  shock,  in  which  the  motion  was  perpendicular  and  sometimes 
rolling  horirontally,  with  a violence  which  nothing  could  withstand.  The  people,  in  place 
of  flying  directly  to  the  open  fields  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  churches  where  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a procession ; and  the  multitudes  assembled  there  were  buried  beneath 
the  ruins.  Two  churches  150  feet  high,  and  supported  by  columns  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter,  fell  in  a mass  of  rubbish,  and  were  for  the  most  part  ground  into 
dust.  The  Caserne  cl  Quartcl  vanished  almost  entirely,  and  a regiment  of  soldiers  stationed 
there,  and  about  to  join  the  procession,  disappeared  at  the  same  time  along  with  it ; a few 
individuals  only  escaped;  nine  tenths  of  the  city  were  completely  destroyed,  and  most  of  the 
houses  that  remained  were  rendered  uninhabitable ; the  number  of  people  killed  was 
reckoned  at  nearly  10, OCX),  w ithout  including  those  who  perished  afterw  ards  from  bruises  and 
want  of  sustenance.  The  clouds  of  dust  having  fallen,  were  succeeded  by  a serene  night, 
which  formed  a frightful  contrast  with  the  destruction  on  the  earth,  and  with  the  dead  bodies 
lying  scattered  among  the  ruins.  The  duration  of  each  particular  shock  was  reckoned  by 
some  50  seconds,  by  others  1 minute  12  seconds.  These  shocks  extended  over  the  provinces 
of  Venexuela,  Varinas,  Maracaibo,  and  into  the  mountains  in  the  interior.  La  Guyara, 
Msyquntia,  La  Vega,  St.  Felipe  and  Merida,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed.  In  Guyara 
and' St.  Felipe  the  number  of  persons  killed  was  about  5000.  On  the  5th  of  April  another 
violent  earthquake  took  place,  during  which  enormous  fragments  were  dctacht4.  from  the 
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mountains.  It  was  said  that  the  mountain  Silla  *ost  from  850  to  360  feet  of  its  height 
by  sinking. 

967.  Cause  of  earthquakes.  — The  original  hypothesis,  which  attributed  volcanic  eruptions 
and  earthquakes  to  the  operation  of  central  fire,  was  at  first  attacked  chiefly  by  Stukely, 
who,  from  the  phenomena  of  two  earthquakes  observed  at  London  on  the  8th  February 
and  8th  of  March,  1749,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  caused  by  a highly  over- 
charged state  of  the  electric  fluid.  Andrew  Bcna  affirms,  that  they  are  sudden  explosions, 
caused  by  gas  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  which  he  believes  would  be  found  there  enclosed 
in  reservoirs  of  sulphur  and  bitumen.  Beccaria,  as  is  known,  endeavoured  to  attribute 
to  electricity  every  thing  that  had  any  probable  affinity  for  it ; hence  he  believed  that 
an  accumulation  of  it  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  produced  concussions  with  the  clouds,  and  then 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  earthquakes.  Humboldt  found  it  to  be  a prevailing  opinion 
in  America  that  earthquakes  are  electrical  phenomena;  but  observes,  that  this  must  be 
excused  by  reason  of  the  partiality  entertained  for  Franklin.  The  invention  of  the  Vol- 
taic pile,  and  the  observation  of  its  singular  operations,  induced  many  philosophers,  at  least 
those  naturalists  w ho  were  perfectly  intimate  with  the  nature  of  this  remarkable  apparatus, 
to  consider  the  whole  earth  as  a column  or  pile  of  this  description,  or  that  it  contains  an 
apparatus  of  this  description  in  its  interior.  These  fancies,  however,  lead  to  nothing  satis- 
factory. Where  then  can  we  seek  for  the  cause  or  causes  of  earthquakes?  The  sub- 
ject is  entirely  hypothetical,  as  we  have  no  means  of  reaching  the  seat  of  these  remarkable 
phenomena.  The  theory  of  the  earthquake  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  volcano.  The 
agitations  may  be  produced  by  the  motions  of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  matter  at  a great 
depth  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  endeavouring  to  escajte. 

Sect.  V.  Account  of  the  different  Structures  observable  in  the  Crust  of  the  Earth . 

968.  Before  the  time  if  ffemcr,  little  had  been  accomplished  in  regard  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  structures  that  occur  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Some  maintained  that 
every  where  irregularity  prevailed,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  order  or  regularity  in 
the  coarse  rocky  masses  of  which  mountains,  hills,  and  plains  are  composed.  Werner, 
however,  on  general  grounds,  assumed,  that  if  determinate  structures  and  arrangements 
occurred  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  the  same  must  be  the  case  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  not  only  in  simple  minerals,  but  also  in  the  great  and  more  generally 
distributed  masses  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  principally  composed.  His  investi- 
gations fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  for  minerals  he  found  as  well  characterised 
as  plants  and  animals ; and  the  following  details  will  show  that  there  exists  among  mountain 
rocks , or  those  great  masses  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed,  a beautiful  series 
of  structure,  from  that  of  hand  specimens  to  the  general  arrangements  of  the  great  rock 
formations.  We  shall  consider  these  structures  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  the 
smallest  and  terminating  with  the  greatest. 

Subsect.  1.  Different  Structures. 

1.  Structure  of  mountain  rocks  in  hand-specimens. 

2.  Structure  of  strata  and  beds. 

3.  Structure  of  formations. 

4.  Arrangements  of  formations  in  regard  to  each  other. 

5.  Structure  of  veins. 

969.  (1.)  Structure  of  mountain  rocks.  The  kinds  of  structure  occurring  in  mountain 
rocks  are  the  following:  — 1.  Compact.  2.  Slaty.  3.  Granular.  4.  Porphyritic.  5.  Amyg- 
daloidal.  6.  Conglomerated.  In  the  compact  structure , the  mass  is  uniform,  without 
slaty  or  any  other  arrangement,  and  w hen  broken  exhibits  various  fractures,  as  earthy,  splin- 
tery, conchoidul,  even,  &c.  Common  compact  quartz  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  structure. 
In  the  slaty  structure  the  rocks  split  readily  into  thin  layers  or  slates,  as  in  common  roofing- 
slate.  Rocks  having  the  granular  structure  are  composed  of  granular  concretions  or 
imperfect  crystals,  as  in  primitive  limestone  or  statuary  marble.  In  the  porjdiyriiic  struc- 
ture there  is  a basis  or  ground  with  imbedded  crystals,  generally  of  felspar  or  quartz,  or 
both,  as  in  porphyry : in  the  amygdaloidal  structure  there  is  also  a basis  or  ground ; but 
here  the  base  does  not  contain  imbedded  crystals,  but  omygdaloidal  cavities,  which  arc 
either  nearly  empty,  half  filled,  or  completely  filled  with  minerals.  The  rock  named 
amygdaloid  exhibits  this  kind  of  structure.  Lastly,  the  conglomerated  structure  is  that 
which  wc  observe  in  the  rock  named  conglomerate,  which  is  composed  of  fragments 
imbedded  in  a basis  or  ground. 

970.  (2.)  Structure  of  strata  and  beds-  When  a mountain  or  hill  is  composed  of  tabular 
mosses  of  the  same  kind  of  rock,  as  of  sandstone,  that  extend  throughout  the  hill,  it  is  said  to  bo 
stratified,  and  the  individual  tabular  masses  are  named  strata , as  in  fg.  58.  If  among  these 
strata  there  occur  tabular  masses  of  a different  rock,  the  masses  are  named  beds  a , fig.  58. 
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represents  a bed  > f limestono  ill  the  clill'  of  stratified  sandstone.  Tliese  strata  and  buds  vary 


in  position  ; sometimes  they  are  flat  or  horizontal,  nr  they  are  more  or  less  inclined 
until  they  become  vertical,  or  are  set  on  their  edges.  They  also  vary  in  the  point  of  the 
compass  towards  which  they  ore  inclined  or  dip ; but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
dip  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  range  or  direction  of  the  strata  ; and  that  if  the  dip 
is  given,  we  know  the  direction : but  a knowledge  of  the  direction  will  not  give  us  the  dip. 
Their  direction  also  varies.  In  this  country  the  primitive  and  transition  rocks  often  range  or 
have  their  direction  from  N.  E.  to  S.VV.  The  position  of  strata  is  determined  by  a well 
known  instrument,  the  clinometer,  which  is  a compass  with  an  attached  quadrant  When 
we  examine  the  structure  of  individual  strata  and  beds,  several  varieties  may  be  discovered  : 
thus,  in  some  beds,  the  rock  is  arranged  in  columns,  as  in  basalt ; in  others,  the  arrange- 
ment is  in  tables,  as  in  porphyry  ; or  in  balls,  as  in  granite  and  greenstone. 

971.  (3.)  Structure  of  formations.  The  idea  of  formations  was  first  dearly  brought  out 
by  Werner.  To  his  views  on  this  most  important  subject  we  can  trace  the  new  character  of 
geology,  and  the  great  progress  made  in  geognosy  within  these  last  thirty  years.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  for  discussing  the  subject.  All  those  rocks  which  appear  to  have  been  formed 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  or  similar  circumstances,  and  which  agree  in  position, 
structure,  mass,  petrifactions,  imbedded  minerals,  &c.  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  formation. 
Thi-w*  formations  are  divided  into  simple  and  compound.  Simple  formations  are  those  principally 
composed  of  one  rock ; compound  formations,  of  more  than  one  species  of  rock  : granite  is 
an  example  of  a simple  formation  ; the  first  secondary  sandstone,  or  the  great  coal  formation, 
of  a compound  formation,  because  it  contains  several  rocks ; vis.  sandstone,  slate,  limestone, 
coal,  and  ironstone. 

972.  (3.)  Arrangement  if  formations  in  regard  to  each  other.  When  two  formations  occur 
together,  and  the  one  rests  upon  the  other,  the  subjacent  formation  is  named  th e funda- 
mental rock,  and  that  which  covers  or  lies  upon  the  other,  the  superincumbent.  'Hie  line 
where  the  two  rocks  or  formations  meet  is  called  the  line  cf  separation  or  line  if  junction. 
In  fig.  59.  a ia  the  fundamental  rock,  and  6 the  superimposed  rock,  and  c c the  line  of  junction. 


When  tire  strata  of  the  superimposed  formation  is  parallel  with  the  strata  of  the  fundamental 
or  subjacent  rock,  the  stratification  is  said  to  be  conformable,  as fg.  60.,  where  u formation  u, 


we  shall  say  of  limestone,  rests  on  b,  of  sandstone.  If  Ihe  strata  of  the  superimposed 
formation  arc  disposed  as  at  c.  Jig.  61.,  they  are  said  to  be  unconfvrmoblc.  Lastly,  if  the 
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in  Jig.  62.,  they  are  said  to  be  saddle-shaped ; if  as  represented  in  Jig.  63.,  they  are  said  to 


be  mantle-shaped ; if  disposed  in  a bason- shaped  hollow,  as  in  Jig.  64.,  they  arc  said  to  be 


trough-shaped . In  a mountain,  or  natural  section  of  Neptunian  or  aquatic  rocks,  as  lime* 
stone,  sandstone,  slate,  &c.,  the  undermost  or  lowesulying  strata  are  considered  to  be  the 
oldest;  therefore,  on  ascending  a mountain,  as  that  in  Jig  66.,  from  a to  6,  we  pass  from 


the  newer  to  the  older  rocks  ; but  if  from  c to  b,  from  the  older  to  the  newer.  Formations 
were  formerly  more  continuous  than  at  present,  portions  only  remaining  of  extensive 
deposits.  The  remaining  portions  occupying  different  situations  have  received  particular 
names,  according  to  the  situations  in  which  they  occur.  When  in  patches  on  the  summits  of 
hills,  as  represented  at  aaainjig.  67.,  they  are  called  mountain-caps.  When  in  hollows,  as 
at  b b,  they  are  named  vpJUlings. 


973.  (5.)  Structure  of  veins.  These  are  tabular  masses  that  intersect  the  strata  and  beds 

of  the  mountain  or  tract  in  which  they  occur.  The  tabular  masses  of  trap  or  whinstone  veins 
that  cut  across  the  strata  of  this  country  are  popularly  known  under  the  name  whin  dykes. 
Veins,  like  strata,  vary  in  position,  being  sometimes  vertical,  at  other  times  not  much  inclined 
to  the  horizon ; their  direction,  inclination,  and  dip  are  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
strata.  These  intersecting  masses  vary  in  breadth  from  an  inch  or  less  to  many  fathoms  ; in 
length , from  a few  inches  to  several  miles ; and  in  depth,  from  a few  inches  to  an  unknown 
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and  vast  depth.  Veins  appear  to  have  been  originally  open  rents  or  fissures  traversing  the 
strata,  which  have  been  filled  by  on  after-process  with  the  mineral  matters  they  now  contain. 


This  being  the  case,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the  strata  on  the  walls  of  veins  exhibiting 
the  same  phenomena  as  occur  in  the  walls  of  rents.  When  rents  cut  across  strata,  they  some- 
times, a*  in  Jig.  68.  t at  a,  6,  produce  no  derangement;  while,  in  other  cases,  the  strata  on  the 
opposite  aides  of  the  rent  do  not  correspond,  owing  to  the  strata  on  one  side  sinking  down, 
as  represented  in  Jig.  69. : this  derangement  is  called  a shift,  stop,  or  fault . 


Such,  then,  are  the  different  structures  observable  in  the  great  masses  of  which  the  crust 
of  the  earth  is  composed.  We  next  proceed  to  give  — 

Sict.  VI.  An  Account  of  the  different  tt asses  and  Sjwcies  of  Hocks  of  which  the  Crust  of  the 

Earth  is  compose  /. 

974.  It  u'as  at  one  time  a general  opinion  that  the  formations  of  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  composed  were  destitute  of  all  regularity  in  distribution  and  in  individual  cliaracters. 
Lehman,  a German  miner,  was  early  convinced  of  a certain  degree  of  order  in  their  arrange- 
ment ; and  in  his  well  known  work,  first  stated  their  division  into  Primitive  and  Secondary/ 1 
under  the  first  including  those  destitute  of  fossil  organic  remains  while  under  the  other  he 
arranged  all  those  containing  petrifactions  or  fossil  organic  remains.  The  first,  he  said,  were 
generally  in  highly  inclined  strata,  the  other  in  horizontal  strata.  Werner  first  distinctly 
cliaracterised  these  two  classes  of  rocks,  and  added  to  them  other  two  classes,  viz.  the 
Transition  and  Local , or  what  are  now  called  Tertiary.  The  whole  rocks,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  newest,  were  arranged  by  Werner  under  the  following  names  and  in  the 
following  order  : — 1.  Primitive.  2.  Transition.  3.  Secondary.  4.  Local,  the  Tertiary  of 
the  present  geology.  5.  Alluvial.  6.  Volcanic.  This  arrangement,  more  or  less  modified, 
still  remains,  being  adopted  by  the  principal  geologists  in  Europe  and  America. 

975.  Primitive  rocks.  The  rocks  of  this  class  lie  under  those  of  the  succeeding  classes. 
Countries  in  which  they  predominate  arc  in  general  more  rugged  and  lofty  than  those  com- 
posed of  rocks  of  the  other  classes ; further,  their  cliffs  are  more  extensive,  their  valleys  nar- 
rower and  deeper,  and  more  uneven,  than  those  in  secondary  countries.  Hie  strata  of 
primitive  mountains  are  very  frequently  highly  inclined ; a circumstance  which  contributes 
in  an  especial  manner  to  the  increase  of  the  ruggedness  and  inequalities  of  the  surface  ot 
primitive  regions.  The  primitive  strata  in  many  countries  maintain  a wonderful  uniformity 
of  direction.  Thus,  in  Scotland  the  general  direction  of  the  strata  of  primitive  mountains  i* 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. ; and  the  same  is  nearly  the  ease  in  the  vast  alpine  regions  of  Norway, 
and  in  many  of  the  lofty  and  widely  extended  primitive  lands  of  other  parts  in  Europe. 
The  rocks  of  which  primitive  mountains  and  plains  are  composed  are  throughout  of  a crys- 
talline nature,  and  present  such  characters  as  intimate  their  formation  from  a state  of  solution. 
These  characters  are  the  intermixture  of  the  concretions  of  which  these  are  composed  at  their 
line  of  junction,  their  mutual  penetration  of  each  other,  their  considerable  lustre,  pure 
colours,  and  transluccncy.  Thus,  in  granite  the  concretions  of  felspar,  quart*,  and 
mica  arc  joined  together  without  any  basis  or  ground;  and  at  their  line  of  juncture  arc 
either  closely  attached  together,  or  are  intermixed;  and  frequently  branch^  of  the  one 
concretion  shoot  into  the  other,  thus  occasioning  a mutual  interlacement,  as  is  observed  in 
bodies  that  have  been  formed  simultaneously  and  from  a state  of  solution.  These  character* 
allow  that  the  concretion*  of  granite  (and  the  same  applies  to  the  concretions  of  limestone, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  other  rocks  of  the  primitive  class,)  are  of  a crystalline  nature,  and 
have  been  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  strata  are  so  arranged  as  to  show  that  they  arc 
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crystalline  formations.  Primitive  rocks  contain  no  organic  remains,  hence  are  inferred  to 
have  been  formed  before  animals  and  vegetables  were  called  into  existence.  Primitive  rocks 
abound  very  much  in  metalliferous  minerals,  and  hitherto  no  metal  has  been  met  with 
which  does  not  occur,  either  exclusively  or  occasionally,  in  tins  class  of  rocks.  Tin,  wolfram, 
and  molybdena  occur  more  frequently  in  these  rocks  than  in  other  situations.  Gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  iron,  cobalt,  zinc,  manganese,  arsenic,  and  mercury,  occur  either  disseminated, 
in  beds,  veins,  or  imbedded  on  various  rocks  of  this  class,  and  many  primitive  districts  are 
characterised  by  the  metalliferous  deposits  they  contain. 

976.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  jrroductions  of  the  mineral  kingdom , the  gems,  occur  in 
great  variety  in  primitive  rocks.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  drussy  cavities  met 
with  in  primitive  mountains,  whose  walls  are  lined  with  pure  and  variously  tinted  and  crys- 
tallised topaz,  beryl,  rock  crystal,  fluor  spar,  and  calcareous  spar ; the  gneiss,  granite,  and 
mica  slate,  with  their  imbedded  crystals  and  grains  of  sapphire,  chrysolite,  and  garnet ; and 
the  veins  in  granite,  clay  slate,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  with  their  emeralds,  axinites,  and 
spinel  rubies,  afford  to  the  mineralogist  highly  interesting  combinations. 

977.  Specks  of  primitive  rocks The  following  are  the  species  of  rocks  that  form  the 

primitive  parts  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  : — 1.  Granite.  2.  Syenite.  3.  Protogine.  4.  Trap. 
5.  Serpentine.  6.  Porphyry.  7.  Gneiss.  8.  Mica  slate.  9.  Clay  slate.  10.  Quartz  rock. 

] 1 . Limestone. 

978.  Of  these  rocks  one  set , consisting  of  certain  granites,  with  trap,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay 
slate,  quartz  rock,  and  limestone,  are  said  to  be  of  Neptunian  origin,  that  is,  have  been 
deposited  from  a liquid,  probably  water ; the  other  set,  including  certain  granites,  with  syenite, 
porphyry,  protogine,  serpentine  and  diallage  rock,  arc  named  Plutonic  or  igneous , it  being 
probable  that  they  have  been  formed  from  a state  of  igneous  solution.  We  shall  describe 
first  the  Neptunian,  and  next  the  Plutonian  primitive  rocks. 

Sl  bsect.  1.  Neptunian  Primitive  Rocks. 

979.  (1.)  Granite  is  a granular  compound  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  It  occurs  in  beds 
and  in  imbedded  masses,  and  also  in  included  veins  in  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate. 
From  its  intimate  connection  with  these  rocks  it  is  inferred  to  be  a Neptunian  dcpositc. 

980.  (2.)  Trap.  Under  this  name  we  include  all  those  granular  primitive  rocks  in  which 
hornblende  is  the  sole  or  predominant  constituent  part.  These  rocks  sometimes  appear 
arranged  like  the  steps  of  a stair  ; hence  the  name  trap,  from  the  Swedish  word  trapjm , a stair. 

981.  (3.)  Gneiss  is  a granular  slaty  compound  of  felspar,  mica,  and  quartz. 

982.  (4.)  Mica  slate  is  a slaty  compound  of  mica  and  quartz.  Talc  slate  and  micaceous 
talc  rocks  may  be  arranged  under  this  head. 

983.  (5.)  Clay  slate  is  a slaty  rock,  frequently  entirely  composed  of  minute  scales  of  mica. 

984.  (6.)  Quartz  rock.  This  rock  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  quartz,  either  in  granular 
concretions  or  in  the  compact  form;  and  grains  of  felspar  and  scales  of  mica  not  unfrequently 
occur  in  it.  When  the  felspar  increases  in  quantity,  the  compound  at  length  passes  into 
granite.  When  the  scales  of  mica  increase  and  the  felspar  disappears,  mica  slate  is  formed. 

985.  (7.)  Limestone.  This  rock  has  generally  a white  or  grey  colour,  is  composed  of  shining 
granular  concretions,  and  is  more  or  less  translucent.  It  frequently  contains  scales  of  mica 
and  grains  of  quartz,  seldom  or  never  grains  and  crystals  of  felspar. 

Subskct.  2.  Plutonian  or  Ignigenous  Primitive  Rocks. 

986.  (1.)  Granite.  The  structure  and  composition  of  this  granite  is  in  general  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Neptunian  kind  already  noticed.  It  differs  from  it  in  occurring  in  vast  and 
often  widely  extended  masses,  which  form  the  central  parts  of  mountain  groups,  and 
appear  to  have  come  from  below  after  the  deposition  of  the  Neptunian  rocks  that  rest  upon 
them.  The  highly  inclined  position  of  the  primitive  strata  is  considered  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  this  granite,  with  its  syenites  and  porphyries. 

987.  (2. ) Syenite  is  a compound  of  felspar,  hornblende,  and  quartz  ; in  short,  it  is  a granite 
in  which  the  mica  is  replaced  by  hornblende.  Some  of  the  primitive  traps  belong  to  this  head. 

988.  (S.)  Porphyry  is  a rock  with  a felspar  basis,  including  grains  and  crystals  of  felspar 
and  quartz,  and  sometimes  scales  of  mica.  This  porphyry  is  a mere  modification  of 
granite. 

989.  (4.)  Protogine  is  a granular  compound  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  chlorite.  It  differs 
from  granite  in  the  mica  being  replaced  by  chlorite. 

990.  (5.)  Serpentine  is  a simple  green-coloured  rock,  with  a compact  fracture,  feeble  trans- 
lucency  on  the  edges,  which  yields  readily  to  the  knife,  and  feels  greasy. 

991.  (6.)  Diallage  rock  is  a compound  of  felsparand  diallage.  It  belongs  probably  to  the 
primitive  trap  series. 

Skct.  VII.  Transition  Rocks. 

992.  The  rf>cks  of  this  class,  in  the  regular  succession,  rest  immediately  upon  those  of  the 
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primitive  class.  They  generally  in  this  country  (Scotland)  occupy  a higher  level  than  the 
secondary,  but  a lower  one  than  the  primitive  formations.  Most  of  the  rocks  are  distinctly 
stratified,  and  the  strata  are  frequently  vertical,  and,  like  those  of  the  primitive  class,  exhibit 
the  same  general  direction  throughout  great  tracts  of  country.  Some  of  the  deposits  are  of 
a chemical,  others  of  a mechanical,  nature;  limestone  is  an  example  of  a chemical,  grey- 
wacke  of  a mechanical,  deposite.  They  are  negatively  distinguished  from  primitive  rocks 
by  the  absence  of  fossil  organic  remains,  and  the  positive  characters  arc  drawn  from  the 
occurrence  of  certain  fossil  crustaceous  animals,  shells,  and  corals.  The  extensive  depo- 
sits of  limestone,  particularly  of  the  variegated  kinds  so  highly  prized  for  ornamental 
purposes,  which  they  contain;  the  fine  granites  and  porphyries  which  they  aflbrd  ; and  the 
ores  of  lead  and  copper  distributed  among  them,  are  proofs  of  their  importance  in  the  arts. 
In  this  class  there  are  also  Neptunian  and  Plutonian  rocks.  The  XefHunian  are  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.  1.  Greywacke.  2.  Transition  clay  slate.  3.  Gneiss  and  mica  slate.  4.  Quartz 
rock.  5.  Red  sandstone.  6.  Limestone.  7.  Glance  coal.  The  Plutonian  arc,  1.  Granite. 
2.  Syenite.  3.  Porphyry.  4.  Trap.  5.  Serpentine. 

Sl'Bsfct.  1.  Neptunian  Transition  Hocks . 

993.  (1).  Greywacke  is  a conglomerated  rock,  having  a basis  of  clay  slate,  in  which  frag- 
ments of  various  primitive  rocks,  as  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  &c.  occur  imbedded.  When 
the  imliedded  fragments  become  very  small,  and  the  quantity  of  the  basis  increases,  the  rock 
acquires  a slaty  fracture,  and  is  named  greywacke  slate. 

994.  (2.)  Transition  clay  slate.  This  is  the  rock  known  under  the  name  rotjing  slate.  It 
sometimes  contains  trilobites. 

995.  (3  ) Gneiss  anti  mica  slate.  These  have  the  same  general  aspect  as  the  varieties  met 
with  in  primitive  regions. 

996.  (4.)  Quartz  rock.  This  rock  very  much  resembles  the  kinds  met  with  in  primitive 

mountains.  . . 

997.  (5. ) Limestone.  It  frequently  occurs  with  less  lustre  and  translucency  than  primitive 
limestones,  and  often  exhibits  in  the  same  bed  various  tints  and  shades  of  beautiful  colours. 
It  is  frequently  traversed  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar.  Some  varieties  are  conglomerated, 
forming  the  brtcciated  marble  of  artists ; and  others  contain  fossil  shells  and  corals,  and  also 
the  characteristic  trilobite. 

998.  (6.)  Glance  coaly  or  Anthracite.  Beds  of  this  coal,  known  by  its  metallic  lustre,  and 
burning  without  flame  or  smoke,  arc  met  with  in  transition  districts. 

Sijbsect.  2.  Plutonian  Transition  Rocks. 

999.  (1.)  Granite.  This  rock  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  primitive  period. 
It  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  being  intermingled  with  greywacke  and  other  transition 

rucks.  ... 

1 000.  (2.)  St/cnite.  This  rock,  which  has  the  same  mineralogical  characters  with  the  primi- 
tive varieties,  very  generally  contains  crystals  of  sphene. 

1001.  (3.)  Porphyry.  This  porphyry  has  sometimes  a basis  of  felspar,  sometimes  of  clay 
stone,  and  as  usual  contains  imbedded  grains  and  crystals  of  felspar.  It  occurs  either  alone, 
or  associated  with  syenite  and  trap,  forming  mountains,  and  even  ranges  of  mountains. 

1002.  (4.)  7 Vo;».  In  this  as  in  the  primitive  trap,  the  sole  and  always  the  predominating 
mineral  is  hornblende.  It  passes  into  syenite. 

1003.  (5  ) Serpentine.  This  rock  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  primitive  rock  of  the 
same  name  : geognostically  it  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  alternating  with,  and  sometimes 
traversing  in  the  form  of  veins,  greywacke  and  other  characteristic  transition  rocks. 

Sect.  VIII.  Sccorulary  Rocks. 

100*1.  This  very  interesting  class  of  rocks  rests,  in  the  regular  succession,  immediately 
upon  those  of  the  transition  class.  In  this  country  they  generally  occupy  a lower  level 
than  the  transition  formations,  and  the  districts  where  they  prevail  have  also  a different 
external  aspect  or  physiognomy.  Much  of  the  mineral  matter  of  which  they  are  compost'd 
appears  to  have  been  deposited  from  a state  of  mechanical  suspension,  a circumstance  which 
may  l»e  considered  as  distinguishing  them,  in  some  measure,  from  the  transition  class,  where 
chemical  deposit*  prevail  over  those  of  a mechanical  nature.  They  abound  in  fossil  organic 
remains,  and  it  is  here  that  for  the  first  time  we  meet  with  remains  of  vertebra  ted  animals, 
as  Incrrtee  and  other  species  of  the  some  general  description.  Coaly  which  occurs  but  in 
small  quantity  in  transition  deporites,  is  profusely  distributed  among  secondary  formations. 
Of  ores,  by  far  the  most  abundant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  important  in  an  economical 
riew,  arc  those  of  iron  and  lead : of  these  the  iron  (it  is  the  common  clay  ironstone,  the 
aluminous  carbonate  of  iron,)  is  the  most  abundant  and  most  w idely  distributed.  ^ In  this, 
as  in  U*  preceding  class,  there  are  Neptunian  and  Plutonian  rocks.  The  Neptunian  rocks 
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are  the  following : — 1.  Sandstone.  2.  Slate.  3.  Limestone.  4.  Gypsum.  5.  Coal.  The 
Plutonian  arc,  1.  Granite.  2.  Porphyry.  3.  Trap. 

Simsicr.  I.  Xejdunian  Secondary  Rucks • 

1005.  In  the  primitive  ami  transition  classes  geologists  have  not  hitherto  observed  any 
very  determinate  arrangement  among  the  Neptunian  deposits;  whereas  in  the  present  class  a 
determinate  order  has  been  discovered  throughout  the  whole  series.  In  our  sketch  we 
shall  follow  the  order  of  succession,  beginning  with  the  oldest,  and  finishing  our  account 
with  a description  of  the  newest  formation.  The  whole  Neptunian  series  is  divided  into 
formations  of  sandstone  and  formations  of  limestone ; the  other  members  of  the  series,  as 
the  slate,  gypsum,  coal,  and  ironstone,  occurring  suliordinate  to  these. 

lOOti.  First  secondary  formation ; or  the  old  red  sandstone.  This  formation  is  a sandstone 
of  a red  colour,  and,  being  the  oldest  of  the  sandstones,  is  named  the  old  red  sandstone . It 
is  composed  of  particles  of  quartz,  with  occasional  scales  of  mica  and  fragments  of  felspar, 
held  together  by  an  iron  shot  basis  or  ground.  Sometimes  it  is  associated  with  a con- 
glomerate made  up  of  fragments  of  transition  and  primitive  rocks. 

1007.  Second  secondary  formation ,or  mountain  limestone , or  metalliferous  limestone , or  car- 
boniferous limestone  of  geologists.  This  deposit  rests,  generally  conformably,  sometimes 
also  unconformably,  on  the  old  red  sandstone  It  is  distinctly  strati  tied,  and  the  strata 
are  frequently  more  or  less  inclined.  Its  colours  are  generally  grey;  the  fracture  is 
compact.  Sometimes  it  has  a granular  foliated  structure,  particularly  where  it  occurs  in 
contact  with  trap  rocks.  Some  varieties,  viz.  those  named  lucullite,  have  a black  colour. 
It  contains  fossil  organic  remains  of  animals  of  various  descriptions.  Of  these  the  most 
characteristic  arc  genera  of  the  trUobite  tribe.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  those  naturalists 
who  have  the  opportunity  would  institute  a rigid  comparison  of  the  mountain  limestone, 
or  the  limestone  immediately  below  the  great  coal  formation,  and  the  transition  limestone 
which  alternates  with  greywacke. 

1008.  Third  secondary  formation  ; or  the  second  secondary  sandstone,  or  the  great  coal  form- 
ation. This  very  important  deposit  is  a compound  formation,  therefore  consists  of  different 
rocks.  Of  these  rocks  the  predominating  one  is  sandstone.  The  rocks  of  the  formation 
are  the  following: — 1.  Sandstone.  2.  Slate.  3.  Clay.  4.  Limestone.  5.  Coal.  6.  Iron- 
stone. ].  Sandstone.  The  general  colours  are  white  and  grey  ; sometimes  also  it  is  reddish, 
and  then  it  much  resembles  the  old  red  sandstone.  Some  varieties  are  entirely  com- 
posed of  particles  of  quartz,  held  together  by  a very  inconsiderable  basis  or  ground  ; others 
contain  besides  quartz  also  felspar  and  mica  ; these  are  by  some  geologists  named  arkose. 
It  frequently  contains  coaly  matter,  and  casts  and  impressions  of  plants.  — 2.  Slate.  Of  the 
slate  there  are  two  kinds,  named  slate  clay  and  bituminous  shale,  both  of  which  are  mere 
modifications  of  clay  with  the  slaty  structure.  These  also  contain  fossil  organic  remains. — 
3.  Clay.  This  is  compact  clay  without  the  slaty  structure,  and  from  its  use  in  the  arts  is 
named  fire  clay.  — 4.  Limestone.  This  limestone  very  much  resembles  the  mountain  lime- 
stone which  lies  below  the  coal  ; but  hitherto  no  trilobitcs  have  been  found  in  it.  It  alternates 
in  beds  with  the  other  rocks  of  this  formation.  Some  geologists  refer  it  to  the  mountain 
limestone,  and  consequently  that  limestone  to  the  coal  formation ; an  opinion  which  may  be 
correct.  — 5.  Coal.  The  coal  in  this  formation  occurs  in  beds  that  alternate  with  the  slates 
sandstone,  and  limestones.  The  coal  is  bituminous  or  black  coal.  — 6.  Ironstone.  This  iron- 
stone is  the  common  grey  clay  ironstone  of  mineralogists.  It  is  an  aluminous  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  is  the  species  of  ironstone  which  aflbrds  most  of  the  iron  manufactured  in  thi? 
island.  It  occurs  in  beds  or  itnl>edded,  and  most  frequently  in  the  slate  of  this  formation. 

1009.  Fourth  secondary  formation ; the  second  secondary  limestone ; the  magnesian  and  alpine 

limestone  of  authors.  This  formation,  in  the  regular  succession,  rests  immediately  upon 
the  coal  formation.  It  contains  several  varieties  of  limestone.  One  of  these,  which  fre- 
quently occupies  tlie  lowest  part  of  the  deposit,  has  a brownish  black  colour,  a thick  slaty 
fracture,  and  emits  an  animal  bituminous  smell,  and  is  named  bi/uminous  marl  slate. 
Another  variety  has  a yellowish  grey,  or  even  at  times  an  ochre  yellow  colour,  with  a 
compact  or  small  granular  foliated  structure,  with  a low  degree  of  lustre,  and  is  named 
magnesian  limestone.  Another  variety  has  a brownish  or  yellowish  colour,  is  sometimes 
compact,  sometimes  granular  or  cavernous,  impregnated  with  sparry  iron,  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  deposit,  and  is  called  calcairc  ferrifere . When  this  variety  becomes  charged 

with  bitumen  and  cavernous,  it  is  named  by  German  miners  rauchwacke.  It  abounds 
in  the  fossil  shell  named  Productus  aculeatus.  This  formation  does  not  abound  in  fossil 
organic  remains.  No  true  ferns,  but  fossil  fuci  and  zosterer,  occur  in  it.  Remains  of 
the  monitor,  and  it  is  said  also  of  the  crocodile,  have  been  met  with  in  it.  Fishes  of  the 
genus  clnctodon  and  of  other  tribes,  and  numerous  remains  of  shells  and  corals,  occur  more 
or  less  frequently  in  different  varieties  of  the  limestone.  The  trilobite  tribe,  so  abundant  in 
the  transition  period,  and  also  in  the  first  secondary  limestone,  occur  here  along  with  ortho- 
ceratites.  It  is  the  species  named  trilobites  biluminosus.  Entrochi  and  pentaertni  of  great 
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die  also  occur  in  it.  The  shells  nre  not  distributed  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  beds, 
but  rather  occur  in  particular  parts.  The  following  are  the  shells  : — 


Orthoceratiles,  very  rare. 
Ammonite*  gibbosus. 

Ter  ebm  tula  paradnxn. 
Terebrat  ula  clongnl  a. 
Spirifer  alatus. 


Encrinus  racemosus. 

Product  us  rugosus . 

Mytilus  rostratus. 

Ten'bratula  ovaltt,  lacunosa , trigonella . 


1010.  Fifth  secondary  formation;  the  third  secondary  sandstone , or  variegated  sandstone » 
or  new  red  sandstone . In  this  formation,  besides  the  sandstone,  there  are,  when  the  deposit 

is  complete,  also  beds  of  marl,  with  gypsum  and  rock  salt.  The  inferior  part  of  this  form 
ation  is  a red  coloured  sandstone  conglomerate,  which  rarely  contains  subordinate  beds 
of  dolomite,  but  no  fossil  organic  remains.  Above  this  reposes  what  may  be  called  the 
middle  part  of  the  deposit,  which  is  the  variegated  sandstone,  so  named  because  it  sometimes 
exhibits  different  colours,  principally  red,  with  yellow  and  grey  blotches.  It  is  composed 
of  fine  grains  of  quart*,  with  a little  mica,  and  sometimes  felspar,  held  together  by  a base  of 
ferruginous  clay.  It  contains  but  few  organic  remains,  principally  of  vegetables.  The 
upper  part  of  the  deposit  is  generally  composed  of  beds  of  a clayey  marl,  always  more  or 
lex*  slaty,  and  generally  alternating  in  the  lower  part  with  beds  of  the  sandstone.  Its 
colours  are  red,  grey,  and  yellow;  sometimes  it  is  variegated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sandstone  with  which  it  alternates.  It  contains  subordinate  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock  stilt, 
and  sometimes  also  beds  of  dolomite.  It  contains  littoral  shells  and  bones  of  saurian 
animals. 

1011.  Sixth  secondary  formation ; the  shell  limestone,  or  muschel  kedkstein.  This 
interesting  deposit,  (the  only  formation  of  the  secondary  class  wanting  in  Britain.)  in 
the  regular  succession,  rests  immediately  upon  the  variegated  or  new  red  sandstone  form- 
ation. This  limestone  is  of  a grey,  yellow,  or  reddish  tint  of  colour.  — It  is  com- 
pact, but  the  fracture  surfaces  exhibit  numerous  shining  facets  from  animal  fossil  re- 
mains. Beds  of  marl,  which  are  sometimes  oolitic,  alternate  with  it.  It  often  abounds  in 
well-preserved  fossil  shells ; hence  the  name  shell  limestone.  It  some  times  contains  gyjisum  and 
rock  salt.  It  contains  besides  numerous  species  of  fossil  shells,  often  very  well  preserved, 
bones  of  great  saurian  animals  and  impressions  of  fuci  and  ferns.  Corals  and  echinites  are 
rare,  but  eutrochites  are  sometime*  so  abundant  that  in  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  named 
trochital  limestone  (trochiten  kalk).  The  Encrinites  liliifonnis,  very  common  in  this* form- 
ation, is  considered  to  be  characteristic  of  it.  Of  the  fossil  shells,  the  Ammonites  nodosusund 
Ancula  sodalis  arc  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  shell  limestone. 

1012.  Seventh  secondary  formation  ; the  third  secondary  sandstone , red  ground , marnes  iristes, 
Keuper.  This  deposit  is  principally  composed  of  sandstone,  marls,  and  dolomites  with 
salt  and  gypsum.  It  has  been  divided  into  the  following  four  groups:  — 1.  Keuper  salt 
and  gypsum.  2.  Inferior  keuper.  3.  Variegated  marls.  4.  Upper  or  superior  keuper. 

The  salt  and  gypsum,  with  their  marls  and  beds  of  saline  clay,  the  most  important  members 

of  this  formation  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  occupy  the  lowest  part  of  the  series.  Several 
extensive  salt-mines  occupy  this  situation.  — The  inferior  keuper,  that  which  rests  on  the 
gypsum  and  salt,  is  a sandstone  which  is  red  in  the  upper  strata,  but  gradually  passes  into 
grey  in  the  lower.  This  sandstone  sometimes  alternates  with  marls,  slate  clay,  and  dolo- 
mites, and  contains  beds  of  gypsum  and  coal.  The  slate  clay  contains  bivalve  shells,  a 
species  of  Ophiura , and  several  species  of  Equisetum,  Fitices , and  also  some  Cycadacca; . — 
The  variegated  marls  (marnes  iris^cs),  resting  upon  the  inferior  keuper,  exhibit  alternate 
stripes  of  white,  green,  violet,  red,  grey,  and  blue  ; they  are  generally  compact  or  slaty,  and 
soft.  They  contain  few  or  no  organic  remains,  very  little  gypsum,  and  no  rock  salt.  — 
The  upper  keuper  is  sandstone  of  a grey,  yellow,  or  variegated  colour.  It  is  composed 
principally  of  grains  of  quartz,  generally  but  loosely  held  together,  so  that  the  mass  can 
frequently  be  pressed  into  grains  between  the  fingers.  Contains  some  traces  of  coal,  and  a 
few  fossil  shells  and  impressions  of  plants. 

1013.  Eighth  secondary  formation , or  fourth  secondary  limestone,  contains  the  lias  and  oolite 
limestones  and  Jura  limestone  of  authors.  This  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
important  of  the  secondary  formations,  may  be  divided  into  the  following  members;  pro- 
ceeding, as  usual,  from  Inflow  upwards:  — 1.  Lias.  2.  Oolite.  3.  Oxford  clay.  4.  Coral  rag. 
5.  Kimmeridge  clay.  6.  Portland  oolite.  , 

( I ).  Lias-  Lias  is  a provincial  name  applied  to  limestone  shales  and  marl  stones  ana 
some  sandstones  that  occur  along  with  them.  The  marls  are  sometimes  very  bituminous,  and 
contain  beds  of  lignite  or  brown  coal,  and  also  fossil  shells  and  occasionally  beds  of 
gvpsum.  The  fossil  vegetables  of  the  lias  are  lignites  fossil  wood,  sometimes  siliceous 
impressions  of  ferns  cycadacear,  and  fuci.  The  animal  remains  arc  numerous  and  in- 
teresting. It  i»  in  this  deposit  that  bones  and  skeletons  of  extinct  tribes  of  saurian  animals 
are  met  with ; such  as  the  genera  geo  taunts,  ichthyosaurus,  and  plesiosaurus.  Different  species 
of  fishes  and  of  crabs  also  occur.  The  lias  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  fossil  shells,  of 
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which  the  predominating  one  is  the  Gryphaa  arcuata;  hence  the  marl  stones  or  limestones  of 
the  lias  have  been  named  gryphite  limestones.  Besides,  the  following  may  also  be  mentioned 
as  characteristic  fossils,  viz.  Ammonites  Bucklandii,  Plagiosioma  gigantea,  Belemnites paxillosus, 
and  Belemnites  digitalis. 

(2.)  Oolite.  The  oolite  is  divided  into  inferior  oolite  and  great  oolite.  Inferior  oolite. 
This  is  a limestone  composed  of  round  granular  concretions,  resembling  the  roe  of  fishes; 
hence  the  name  oolite,  or  roestone,  given  to  it.  It  is  associated  with  compact  limestones 
and  marls,  and  sometimes  it  abounds  in  fossil  organic  remains.  It  contains,  as  at  Brora  in 
Sutherland,  beds  of  coal.  The  fossil  vegetables,  which  are  numerous  and  often  well  pre- 
served,  are  of  the  fern  and  cycas  tribes.  It  also  contains  bones  and  skeletons  of  great  ex- 
tent, saurian  animals,  also  tortoises  and  crabs.  Species  of  the  tribe  echinus,  which  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  the  eightli  secondary  formation,  are  not  uncommon ; the  crinoid  fa- 
mily has  also  representatives  here,  so  also  have  several  genera  of  the  coral  tribe.  The  cha- 
racteristic fossil  shells  of  the  inferior  oolite  are  the  Belemnites  aalensis  and  Bel.  sulcatus. 
— Great  oolite.  This  is  a thick  deposit,  composed  chiefly  of  an  oolitic  limestone.  It 
contains  beds  of  dolomite,  and  sometimes  rests  upon  beds  of  fullers'  earth.  Resting  upon 
this  oolite  is  the  Bradford  cloy ; next  the  forest  marble , to  which  belongs  the  lithographic 
limestones  of  Bavaria.  This  forest  marble,  which  includes  also  the  Stonesfu’ld  slate , contains 
remains  of flying  reptiles,  terrestrial  mammifera  l saurian  animals,  insects,  marine  shells , and  t»e- 
ge/ables.  The  upper  member  of  this  great  oolite  series  is  named  combrash,  which  is  a bluish 
and  whitish  compact  limestone  with  marl. 

(3.)  Oxford  clay  and  A'eUmray  rock.  The  Oxford  clay  is  a bluish  argillaceous  marl, 
which  becomes  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  contains  subordinate  beds  of  calcareous 
marl,  and  also  the  calcareous  clayey  nodules,  named  septaria.  Underneath  is  the  Kelloway 
rock,  a particular  kind  of  calcareous  rock.  The  marls  sometimes  contain  bones  of  the  ich- 
thyosaurus. The  fossil  shells  are  pretty  numerous,  but  our  limited  space  will  not  allow  an 
enumeration  of  them. 

(4.)  Coral  rag  is  a loosely  aggregated  calcareous  rock,  abounding  in  different  species 
of  madrepores ; the  rock  is  sometimes  marly,  and  of  a grey  colour.  Below  the  coral  rag 
is  abed  of  ferruginous  siliceous  sand,  containing  a calcareous  grit  or  sandstone,  and  siliceo- 
calcareous  concretions.  It  is  in  this  part  that  the  fossil  organic  remains  are  most  abundant 
and  most  perfectly  preserved.  Fossil  Cycadaccee  occur;  also,  as  in  the  calcareous  grit , bones  of 
saurian  animals.  Nearly  all  the  madrepores  belong  to  the  genera  Astrea , Caryophyllea , and 
Meatulrina.  Echinites  of  the  genera  Cidaris  and  Clypeus  are  met  with.  The  fossil  shells  have 
not  been  thoroughly  examined. 

(5.)  Kimmeridge  clay.  The  lower  beds  of  the  preceding  deposit  alternate  with  a 
blue  or  yellowish  grey  marl,  which  is  more  or  less  slaty,  and  contains  beds  of  a very  bitumi- 
nous slate,  and  even  true  lignite  or  brown  coal,  sometimes  forming  beds  of  considerable 
thickness.  An  ichthyosaurus  different  from  that  in  the  lias  is  found  here ; also  remains  of 
the  plesiosaurus,  and  bones  of  whales,  it  is  said,  have  been  found  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay ; 
also  fine  impressions  of  fishes.  Scrpula,  also  species  of  cidaris  and  asterias , occur  in  this  form- 
ation. Many  species  of  different  genera  of  marine  shells  are  enumerated  as  occurring  in 
it,  particularly  ammonites,  belemnites , &c.  It  would  appear  that  the  prevailing  fossil  shells 
in  the  whole  oolite  formation  are  ammonites  and  belemnites • The  belemnites  do  not  occur 
lower  dow*n  in  the  series  than  the  lias. 

(6.)  Portland  oolite.  This  is  a limestone  which  is  frequently  loosely  aggregated, 
sometimes  oolitic,  forming  the  last  deposit  of  secondary  limestone  with  this  structure,  none 
of  the  superior  or  newer  secondary  limestones  possessing  it.  It  contains  petrified  monocoty- 
lcdonous  and  dicotyledonous  plants.  Remains  of  large  saurian  animals,  and  also  of  fishes, 
are  met  with  in  it.  Ammonites , trigonia,  and  gryphites,  are  abundant.  The  most  character- 
istic shells  nre  the  Ammonites  triplicatus  and  the  Pecten  lamellosus.  A cidaris  and  madrejforc 
have  also  been  discovered  in  it. 

1014.  Ninth  secondary  formation.  Wealden  clay  and  Purberk  stone.  This  remarkable  form- 
ation abounds  in  fresh  water  shells  and  land  plants ; but,  in  England  at  least,  contains  no 
marine  species  ; hence  it  is  an  example  of  a fresh  water  deposite  between  two  marine  deposites, 
viz.  the  oolite  and  chalk.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  future  observations  will  prove 
that  even  in  England  it  contains  marine  shells.  There  are  two  members  of  this  formation, 
viz.  the  Weald  clay,  and  Purbeck  stone. 

(1.)  Weald  clay.  This  is  a bluish  or  greyish  coloured  clay,  containing  subordinate 
beds  of  argillaceous  limestone.  The  limestone  abounds  in  shells  belonging  to  the  fresh- 
water genus  paludimr ; also  a great  quantity  of  the  crustaceous  tribe  named  cypris.  Brown 
iron  ore , beds  of  lignite , and  beds  of  sandstone  much  resembling  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
coal  formation,  also  occur  in  it.  It  contains  impressions  of  ferns,  but  of  different  species 
from  those  in  the  coal  formation. 

(2.)  Purbeck  stone  is  a clayey  limestone,  which  alternates  with  marls.  It  abounds  in 
paludintc,  also  contains  beautiful  impressions  of  fresh-water  fishes,  and  of  tortoises  and 
crocodiles. 
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1015.  Tenth  secondary  formation,  or  chalk  formation.  This  formation  is  well  characterised, 
by  its  organic  remains  and  flints.  Five  beds  occur  in  this  formation  ; viz.  I,  Lower  green 
sand.  2.  Gault  clay;  S.  Upper  green  sand ; 4.  Tuffaceous  chalk;  5.  Chalk . 

(I.)  Lower  green  sand.  This  sand  does  not  differ  from  the  upper;  but  the  fossil 
organic  remains  are  less  abundant.  The  shells  are  ammonites,  terebratulites,  trigonia,  &c. 
In  this  island  the  trigonia  alaformis  is  considered  as  characteristic  of  this  lower  green  sand. 

(2.)  Gault.  The  green  sand  is  divided  into  two  by  a very  thick  bed  of  bluish  grey 
clay,  known  in  many  of  the  districts  where  it  occurs  under  the  name  of  gault.  It  contains 
ammonites  and  other  shells,  particularly  the  Inoceramus  sulcal  us. 

(3.)  Upper  green  sand.  The  lower  part  of  the  tuffaceous  chalk,  containing  a pro- 
digious quantity  of  fossils  and  of  iron  pyrites,  becomes  more  and  more  charged  with  green 
points,  and  we  reach  a mass  composed  of  a green  sand  more  or  less  marly,  and  often  a green 
coloured  calcareous  sandstone.  Fragments  of  siliciffed  wood,  and  also  parts  of  shells  pene- 
trated with  silica ; teeth  of  fishes,  but  parts  of  no  other  vertebrated  animals,  occur  in  it. 
The  fossil  shells  are  very  numerous:  species  of  the  genera  cidaris  and  spalangus  arc  met 
with,  and  also  corals  of  various  kinds. 

(4.)  Tuffaceous  chalk , which  is  generally  composed  of  a cretaceous  matter,  clay  and 
sand.  It  is  softer  than  chalk,  and  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  mass  the  clay  predominates, 
and  slaty  clay  marl  is  found.  When  the  sand  predominates,  a loosely  aggregate  greyish 
sandstone  is  formed.  No  flints  occur  in  this  tuffaceous  chalk,  their  place  being  taken  by 
chert.  Fossil  vegetables,  even  lignite,  are  found  in  it.  Fossils  are  most  abundant  in  the  lower 
part  of  this  deposit.  The  chief  are  belemnites,  ammonites , nautilitcs,  hamites , baculUes , tur~ 
rift  let,  echinitet,  with  madrepores  and  encrinites. 

(5.)  The  uppermost  is  the  chalk  properly  so  called,  of  which  there  are  two  principal 
kinds,  viz.  the  upper  or  soft  or  common  chalk,  which  abounds  in  flints  in  beds,  veins,  and 
imbedded  masses ; and  the  lower  or  hard  chalk,  in  which  flint  is  more  rarely  met  with. 
These  chalks  also  contain  iron  pyrites  and  calcareous  spar.  The  fossils  arc  vertebral  and 
teeth  of  fishes  ; numerous  echinitcs  and  terebratulites  occur  throughout  the  whole  mass ; and 
in  the  descending  order,  ammonites  and  belemnites  first  make  their  appearance  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chalk. 

Subskct.  2.  Plutonian  or  Igneous  Secondary  Rocks. 

1016.  Igneous  rocks  appear,  at  different  determinate  periods,  to  have  broken  in  among  the 
Neptunian  rocks  of  this  class,  and  also  to  have  forced  up  through  them  older  rocks  of  various 
descriptions,  forming  mountains,  mountain  ranges,  and  groups  of  mountains.  The  igneous 
rocks  are  porphyry,  trap,  and  sometimes  also  granite  and  syenite. 

Sect.  IV.  Tertiary  Rocks • 

Subsect.  1.  Neptunian  Tertiary  Rocks. 

1017.  The  rocks  of  this  class  were  first  pointed  out  by  Werner ; but  it  was  not  until  the  pub- 
lication of  the  exc«5lent  work  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  on  the  geology  of  Paris  that  their 
importance  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  geologists.  In  the  regular  succession  they  rest 
immediately  upon  the  chalk  or  uppermost  member  of  the  secondary  class.  Although  the 
rocks  are  looser  in  texture  than  those  of  the  secondary  class,  yet  among  them  beds  occur 
equally  compact  with  those  of  the  secondary  class.  They  abound  in  fossil  remains  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms;  although  many  species  are  different  from  the  present 
ones,  many  of  the  genera  are  the  same.  The  following  are  the  Neptunian  rocks  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence,  from  below  upwards  : — 1.  Plastic  clay.  2.  Calcaire  grossier,  or 
London  clay.  3.  Gypsum  with  bones.  4.  Superior  marine  sandstones  and  sands,  sandstone 
of  Fontainebleau.  5.  Upper  fresh-water  formation. 

101 8.  (1. ) Plastic  clay.  This  clay  is  frequently  divided  into  two  beds  by  a bed  of  sand  ; 
the  upper  bed  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  sand,  the  lower  bed  is  pure,  kneads  completely 
with  water,  and  is  infusible  in  the  porcelain  furnace.  The  upper  bed  abounds  in  fossil 
remains;  the  lower  bed  contains  none.  Jet  and  brown  coal , which  arc  fossilised  remains  of 
dicotyledonous  and  monocotyledonous  plants,  occur  in  it.  Remains  of  the  palm  tribe  are 
very  frequent ; but  ferns  have  not  been  met  with.  Insects  well  preserved  in  amber  are 
also  met  with.  The  fossil  shells  are  partly  fresh- water,  partly  marine,  which  are  some- 
times separate,  sometimes  mixed  together. 

1019.  (2.)  Calcaire  grossier , or  ft  ceritcs  of  French  authors,  the  London  clay  of  English 
geologists.  This  deposit  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  plastic  clay  by  a tied  of  sand, 
which  occasionally  contains  pure  and  solid  sandstone,  but  no  petrifactions.  Resting  upon 
this  sand  is  a bed  of  shelly  limestone,  abounding  in  green  coloured  grains  of  silicate  of 
iron,  and  which  sometimes  passes  into  a kind  of  sand  ; it  is  iu  this  limestone  that  the  n«m- 
tnv/ite  shell*  are  so  abundant,  and  which  arc  mixed  with  corals  and  numerous  shells  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation.  Immediately  above  this  lies  the  great  bed  of  true  calcaire 
grossier.  It  i*  so  compact,  that  in  the  Paris  basin,  where  it  abounds,  it  is  used  extensively 
a*  a building  stone.  It  is  the  common  building  stone  in  Paris.  It  contains  marine  shells 
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well  preserved,  and  also  remains  of  plants.  In  some  districts  it  is  divided  into  two  beds 
by  an  interposed  bed  of  lignite  or  brown  coal,  which  is  intermixed  with  fresh-water  shells. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice,  that  here  a limestone  abounding  in  marine  shells  is  separated 
into  two  beds  by  an  interposed  mass  of  coal,  filled  with  fresh-water  shells.  Around 
London  there  is  a great  deposit  of  clay  abounding  in  the  same  shells  as  occur  in  the 
calcaire  grossier ; hence,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  it  is  considered  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  Paris  calcaire  grossier.  The  uppermost  part  of  this  formation  consists  of  sand,  horn- 
stone,  and  sandstone,  with  alternating  beds  of  limestone.  It  sometimes  abounds  in  ceritei u 

1020.  (3.)  Gyjtsutn  with  bones.  This  deposit  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three 

stages ; a lower,  a middle,  and  an  upper.  The  lower  part , or  that  which  rests  immediately 
upon  the  calcaire  grossier,  consists  of  grey  and  white  limestone,  more  or  less  compact, 
penetrated  in  all  directions  by  silica.  This  silica,  when  it  finds  its  way  into  cavities  in  the 
limestone,  lines  them  with  chalcedony  or  with  quartz  crystals.  It  contains  species  of  the 
fresh-water  genera  Lymnca  and  Planorbis . The  middle  part  is  composed  of  gypsum, 

which  alternates  with  layers  of  marl.  It  is  in  this  gypsum  that  remains  of  the  genera 
PaUeotherium,  Ana  plot  herium,  of  various  carnivora,  also  different  species  of  birds  and 
of  fresh-water  fishes,  likewise  the  Tronex , Testudo,  and  Crocodilus , are  met  with : and 
of  the  shells,  the  most  characteristic  is  the  Cyclostoma  mumia . Here  also  in  the  marls 

occurs  tliat  curious  kind  of  opal  named  menilite ; a mineral  which  in  some  degree  may 
be  considered  as  characterising  this  gypsum  deposit.  In  this  gypsum  is  situated  the  salt  of 
Wielickza.  The  upper  part  consists  of  marls,  with  fresh-water  shells  of  the  lymnca  and 
planorbis  tribes,  remains  of  fishes,  and  frequently  remains  of  the  palm  tribe. 

1021.  (4).  Superior  marine  sands  and  sandstones.  The  lower  part  of  this  deposit  is  a 
green-coloured  argillaceous  marl  with  celestine , upon  which  there  are  marls  containing  fossil 
oysters.  The  middle  part  consists  of  micaceous  sands,  and  sandstones  without  shells.  'The 
upper  part  is  sandstone  with  marine  shells. 

1022.  (5.)  Upjter  fresh-water  formation.  The  lower  part  of  this  deposit  consists  of  sands, 
marls,  and  vesicular  quartz  or  millstone  (meuliere),  without  shells.  The  millstone  occurs 
rarely  in  beds,  usually  in  angular  masses  in  the  marls  and  sands.  The  upper  part  consists 
of  calcareous  marls,  limestones,  and  millstones,  containing  fresh-water  shells.  This  form- 
ation contains  of  fossil  plants,  species  of  Exagenites,  Lycopodites , Poodles , Chora , and  Nymphea. 
It  is  further  characterised  by  the  numerous  fossil  fresh-water  shells  of  the  same  genera  as 
occur  at  present  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  of  different  species.  The  genera  are,  I.ymtuta, 
Planorbis , Polamides , Cyclostoma , Helix , and  Bulimus.  This  gyrogonites  of  Lamarck,  which 
are  small  round  grooved  bodies,  are  not  animal  remains,  but  seeds  of  the  plant  chara. 

1023.  M.  Hesnoyers  describes  a marine  deposit  met  with  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire , as 
resting  upon  the  upper  fresh-water  formation.  The  deposit  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
crag  of  English  geologists,  and  has  been  lately  met  with  also  in  Provence. 

Subsect.  2.  Plutonian  or  Ignigenous  Tertiary  Bocks. 

1024.  The  rough  Jvlspatkose  porphyries , known  under  the  name  trachyte , which  occur  in 
vast  abundance  in  many  countries,  appear  to  be  of  the  same  age  with  the  tertiary  rocks. 
Basalt , a greyish-black  compound  of  augite  and  felspar,  in  which  the  minerals  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  naked  eye j greenstone  or  dolerite , a compound,  but  of  a green  colour,  in 
which  the  augite  and  felspar  grains  arc  distinguishable  ; wacke,  which  is  a clayey  greenstone ; 
amygdaloid,  which  is  greenstone  or  wacke  with  the  amygdaloidal  structure  ; and  clinkstone 
or  phonolite , which  is  a slaty  felspar,  are  found  associated  with  tertian'  rocks.  Some  classes 
of  mountains,  os  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  Scandinavian  ranges,  are  conjectured  to  have 
been  upraised  partly  during  and  partly  after  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary  rocks. 

Sect.  X.  Alluvial  Bocks. 

1025.  Under  this  head  we  include  the  various  calcareous  deposits , peat,  clays,  loams,  sands, 
gravels,  and  rolled  masses  or  boulders,  which,  in  the  regular  succession,  rest  upon  the 
newest  or  uppermost  rocks  of  the  tertiary  class.  These  deposits  have  been  variously 
arranged  according  to  their  supposed  relative  antiquity  : probably  they  may  be  arranged  with 
sufficient  distinctness,  according  to  their  situation,  in  the  following  manner  : — 1.  Littoral 
or  sea-coast  alluvium , as  dow  ns.  2.  Hirer  alluvium , that  met  with  on  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  rivers.  3.  Lake  alluvium,  tliat  on  the  sides,  & c.  of  lakes.  4.  Spring  alluvium,  tliat  formed 
by  springs,  as  calc  tuff  a,  calc  sinter,  travertine , siliceous  sinter , & c.  5.  Bain  alluvium,  that 
deposited  by  and  moved  by  rain  water.  6.  Plutonian  alluvium , that  formed  and  distributed 
over  tracts  of  country  by  the  upraising  of  chains  of  mountains. 

1026.  In  this  allmnum,  remains  of  vegetables  and  animals  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  vegetables,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present,  are  cither  foreign  species  or  species  identical 
w*ith  those  of  the  country  where  their  remains  are  found.  In  the  older  or  Plutonian  alluvia* 
neither  remains  of  human  industry  nor  bones  of  the  human  species  have  been  found ; but 
numerous  bones  and  skeletons  of  land  quadrupeds. 
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1027.  These  quadruj*eils  are  either  of  extinct  species  of  living  genera,  as  the  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros hippopotamus  tapir,  bear,  and  lion;  or  of  living  species,  as  the  beaver,  rat,  ox,  deer, 
sheep,  and  dog;  or  species  of  extinct  genera,  as  mastodon  and  megatherium. 

Skit.  VI.  Volcanic  Rocks. 

1028.  These  are  rocky  masses  which  owe  their  origin  to  volcanoes.  They  are  divided  into 
old  and  new,  or  ancient  and  modem,  or  extinct  and  active. 

1029.  Ancient  volcanic  rocks.  Under  this  division  we  include  those  volcanic  rocks  con- 
nected with  volcanoes,  which  have  not  been  in  a state  of  activity  since  the  commencement 
of  our  history.  These  rocks  very  much  resemble  basalt,  and  have  been  sent  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  streams  or  currents.  In  almost  every  country  where 
they  occur,  we  find  craters  from  whence  they  have  streamed.  These  dark-coloured  basaltic- 
like  rocks,  ore  accompanied  with  puzzolana  and  sconce,  very  much  resembling  those  of  active 
volcanoes.  Sometimes  lighter  coloured  lavas,  named  leucostine , and  which  resemble 
trachyte,  occur  along  with  the  darker  varieties. 

1030.  Modern  volcanic  rocks.  These,  as  already  enumerated  and  described  at  p.  204,  205., 
are  lavas,  scoriae,  ashes,  sands,  Ac. 


BOOK  III. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  GEOGRAPHY  UNDER  ITS  RELATION  TO  ORGANISED 
AND  LIVING  BEINGS. 

1031.  In  considering  the  extensive  range  of  subjects  which  this  book  embraces,  we  have 
arranged  them  as  they  successively  rise  above  the  scale  of  inanimate  nature. 

1032.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  geography,  in  its  relation  to  botany,  or  to  the  distribution 
of  plants  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

1033.  The  second  chapter  considers  it  in  its  relation  to  zoology,  or  the  distribution  of 
animals,  including  man  viewed  simply  as  to  his  physical  condition. 

10*34.  The  third  chapter  views  geography  in  reference  to  human  society,  to  man  in  his 
political,  moral,  and  social  condition. 


Chap.  I. 

GEOGRAPHY  CONMDEKK1)  IN  RELATION  TO  TUK  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS. 

1035.  In  proportion  as  our  knowledge  increases  relative  to  any  of  the  sciences,  we  find  a 
more  intimate  relation  and  connection  between  them.  Formerly  geography  was  only 
studied  as  it  regarded  the  surface  of  the  earth  itself,  its  figure,  the  constitution  of  the  several 
regions  and  countries  their  boundaries  Ac. ; and  botany  has  had  too  many  votaries  who 
devoted  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  determining  the  generic  and  specific  names 
of  plants  neglecting  the  more  lieautiful  and  philosophical  parts  of  the  science.  Of 
late  years  indeed,  our  systems  of  geography  have,  in  some  instances  contained  a meagre 
catalogue  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  different  regions,  but  nothing  tliat  could  give 
the  least  information  with  respect  to  the  law*  of  their  general  distribution  : and  now  that 
tome  of  the  most  able  naturalists  and  philosophers  of  our  day  have,  by  their  labours  thrown 
new  light  upon  this  interesting  subject,  we  should  feel  that  our  work  would  ill  merit  the 
character  which  we  hope  it  may  obtain  with  the  public,  were  we  to  omit  a notice  of  it.  At 
the  same  time,  the  limits  of  our  publication  will  permit  us  to  give  only  a sketch  of  what 
indeed  must  be  considered  as  still  in  its  infancy;  and  those  who  have  most  devoted  their 
attention  to  botanical  geography  will  most  readily  join  with  Mirbel  in  declaring  that  “ wc 
are  even  yet  far  from  having  arrived  at  that  period  when  it  will  be  possible  to  write  a good 
history  of  this  subject.  What  we  do  know  of  climates  and  of  vegetation,  is  little,  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  have  yet  to  learn  ; and  hence  it  would  be  rash  in  us  to  form  an 
estimate  of  what  we  do  not  know  by  wrhat  we  are  already  acquainted  with.  The  surest  way 
is  to  confine  ourselves  to  collecting  and  arranging  facts,  leaving,  to  those  who  may  follow 
us,  tlie  charge  of  discovering  and  developing  the  theory." 

1036.  To  exhibit  the  present  state  of  botanical  science , we  shall  endeavour  to  put  together  the 
more  interesting  facts,  collected  principally  from  the  writings  of  our  most  authentic  travellers 
and  naturalists  ; and,  devoting  this  memoir  to  vegetable  geography  in  its  more  enlarged  and 
general  sense,  shall  afterwards,  in  the  different  countries,  under  the  head  of  botany,  point  out 
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some  of  the  most  striking  and  important  productions  of  their  respective  regions.  As  the 
nature  of  the  present  work  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  minutely  into  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  we  shall  give  a popular  view  of  it,  as  little  encumbered  as  possible  with  technical 
terms. 

1037.  That  certain  vegetables  are  confined  to  certain  districts  or  limits , depending  in  a great 
measure,  but  by  no  means  altogether,  upon  soil  and  climate,  must  be  familiar  to  the  most  care- 
less enquirer  into  the  works  of  nature.  In  regard  to  climate,  the  two  extremes  are  represented 
by  the  country  within  the  tropics,  and  that  which  approaches  the  poles.  In  the  one,  nature 
exhibits  herself  in  her  most  lovely  and  her  most  magnificent  and  exuberant  form,  and  the 
earth  is  covered  with  vegetables  which  indicate  a never-ending  summer;  whilst  in  the  others 
a brief  summer,  a few  days  of  freedom  from  frost  and  snow,  call  into  existence  a thinly 
scattered  vegetation  of  small  and  stunted  flowering  plants,  which  scarcely  rise  above  the  mosses 
and  lichens  that  surround  them ; and  the  intermediate  zones  will  be  found  to  be  occupied 
by  other  races,  gradually,  however,  increasing  in  difference  as  they  approach  to  one  or  other 
of  these  extremities.  The  same  gradation  exists,  wc  know,  upon  a lofty  mountain  situated 
within  the  tropics.  At  its  base  may  be  seen  those  plants  which  arc  peculiar  to  the  tropics; 
and  the  beauty,  the  grandeur  and  perpetual  verdure  will  gradually  diminish  in  the  ascent, 
until  a soil  and  climate  be  found  on  the  higher  summits  similar  in  respect  to  climate  and 
productions  to  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poles. 

1038.  In  regard  to  climate  and  vegetable  ]troductions,  our  globe  has  been  aptly  com- 
pared, in  its  two  hemispheres  to  two  immense  mountains  placed  base  to  base,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  at  the  foot  is  constituted  by  the  equator,  and  the  two  poles  represent  the 
summits,  crowned  with  perpetual  glaciers. 

1039.  That  almost  every  country  possesses  a vegetatum  peculiar  to  itself,  is  also  well  known  ; 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  countries  whose  natural  boundaries  are  formed  by 
mountains,  seas,  or  deserts,  even  in  the  same  or  different  degrees  of  latitude.  Europe 
exhibits  a widely  different  class  of  plants  from  that  part  of  North  America  which  lies  imme- 
diately opposite  to  it.  The  botany  of  Southern  Africa  has  little  or  no  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  same  parallels  in  South  America,  or  to  that  of  New  Holland.  Nay,  in  our  own 
country  of  Britain,  we  have  some  plants  that  are  confined  to  the  eastern  and  some  to  the 
western  side  of  the  kingdom.  In  Scotland,  the  Tutsane  and  the  Isle  of  Man  Cabbage  are 
never  found  but  on  the  western  side  of  the  country,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  jusle 
Butterwort  (Pinguicula  Lusitanica),  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  Nature  has  con- 
stituted the  barrier,  for  by  art  they  may  be  cultivated  as  well  on  one  as  the  other  side  of  the 
island. 

1040.  Botanical  geography  is  constituted  by  considering  plants  in  relation  to  their  habitation* 
region,  or  the  country  in  which  they  grow,  and  in  regard  to  their  locality  or  particular 
station , and  forming  a collection  of  facts,  deduced  from  these  circumstances,  from  which 
general  laws  may  be  derived : nor  is  this  a science  destitute  of  advantages ; such,  wc  mean, 
as  are  immediately  manifest ; for  there  are  few',  in  the  present  age,  who  will  be  disposed  to 
deny  that  the  study  of  the  works  of  nature,  like  every  thing  that  can  exalt  and  refine  the 
mind,  is  highly  deserving  of  our  attention.  Vegetable  geography  is  intimately  connected 
w ith  horticulture.  Our  gardens  will  be  better  stocked  with  vegetables  and  fruits  our  forests 
with  trees  our  fields  with  com,  and  our  pastures  with  grasses,  in  proportion  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  of  plants  with  the  exterior  elements.  Nay,  Scliouw'  has  justly  observed, 
that  a good  chart  of  the  distribution  of  the  vegetable  forms  over  any  given  country  will 
afford  a far  more  correct  idea  of  the  productive  strength  of  that  country  than  many  statistical 
tables.  The  systematic  botanist  may  thence  derive  benefit ; for  by  it  he  w ill  be  better  able 
to  determine  whether  certain  kinds  of  plants  are  species  or  varieties;  he  will  consider  that 
a different  local  situation  produces  different  effects  upon  them ; that  those  growing  in  wet 
places  are  less  hairy  or  downy  than  those  growing  in  dry ; that  at  great  elevations  plants  are 
more  dwarf  in  their  stature,  with  fewer  leaves,  but  with  larger  and  more  brilliant  flowers 
than  those  found  at  lesser  heights.  The  station,  too,  of  certain  plants,  or  groupes  of  plants, 
frequently  leads  to  a discovery  of  characters  diverse  from  other  individuals  of  other  coun- 
tries with  which  they  had  been  associated.  Thus  the  Canadian  Strawberry  and  the  Canadian 
chick-weed  H'irdergreen  (Trientalis),  though  long  confounded  writh  our  Strawberry  and  with 
our  Trientalis , are  found  to  be  quite  distinct.  The  regions,  too,  and  the  limits  of  those 
regions,  of  very  important  medicinal  drugs,  are  determined  by  vegetable  geography. 

Sect.  I.  Progress  of  Botanical  Geography. 

1041.  This  branch  of  science  had  been , however,  for  a long  time,  wholly  neglected . Linnaeus, 
indeed,  with  whom  originated  so  many  improvements  in  botany,  besides  what  related  to 
systematic  arrangement,  was  the  first  writer  who  gave  stations  for  plants,  as  he  called  them, 
or  rather  habitations,  or  frequently  both  combined,  and  this  plan  has  been  followed  by  every 
succeeding  systematic  botanist.  Yet  although  these  stations  or  habitations  are  frequently 
consulted  in  the  geographical  arrangement  of  plants,  they  are  too  vague  and  uncertain  to 
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be  generally  depended  upon  ; and  they  must  be  employed  with  caution.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  forget,  with  regard  to  Linnsus,  that  he  has,  in  some  of  his  writings,  entered  far 
more  fully  into  the  subject  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  his  beautiful  memoir  entitled 
Statinnes  Plantarum,  he  divides  all,  primarily,  into  Aquatic , Alpine,  those  growing  in  shady 
places  {Umbrose*),  those  growing  in  open  ground  ( Campcstres ),  Mountain-plants , and  Para- 
sitical; and  these  again  arc  subdivided  into  fresh-water , maritime , marsh-plants , heath - 
plants,  &c.  ; and  in  his  oration  entitled  44  De  teUuris  habitabilis  incremenlo ,"  he  has  published 
that  ingenious  if  not  correct  theory  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  all  plants  ns  well  as 
animals ; namely,  that,  at  the  beginning,  the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  sea,  except  one 
island,  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  animals  and  vegetables;  that  this  island  was  situated 
within  the  tropics,  and  was  crowned  with  a very  high  mountain,  which,  in  consequence  of 
its  varied  soil  and  climate,  might  contain  one  or  more  of  every  vegetable  and  animal.  He 
then  proceeds  to  show  how,  by  means  of  the  amazing  fertility  of  plants  from  seed,  they 
might,  at  an  after  period,  be  scattered  all  over  the  globe  in  the  soil  and  situation  best 
adapted  to  them ; and,  lastly,  in  his  Flora  I.apponica , he  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
differences  of  plants  as  influenced  by  the  variety  of  stations,  and  especially  by  their  altitude 
aliovc  the  level  of  the  sea.  Touroefort,  indeed,  ia  said  previously  to  have  found  upon 
Mount  Ararat,  at  its  base,  the  plants  of  Armenia;  a little  way  up,  those  of  Italy;  higher 
again,  those  which  grow  about  Paris;  afterwards,  the  Swedish  plants;  and  lastly,  on  the 
top,  the  Lapland  alpine  ones.  Dc  Saussure,  who  so  assiduously  studied  vegetable  physio- 
logy,  was  particularly  attentive,  on  that  account,  to  the  elevation  at  which  plants  grow  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ; and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  ascertain  that  elevation  barome- 
trically. St.  Pierre  did  not  leave  this  subject  unnoticed  in  his  Studies  of  Nature ; but  he  was 
so  led  away  by  his  genius,  that  be  believed  there  was  not  a square  league  upon  the  surface 
of  the  globe  which  did  not  include  within  its  area  some  one  vegetable,  at  least,  which  docs 
not  exist  any  where  else.  Mr.  Young,  the  celebrated  agriculturist,  in  his  Trawls  upon  the 
Cmtinent , determined  with  considerable  accuracy  the  northern  boundaries  of  several  of  the 
most  important  cultivated  plants,  the  Olive , the  Pine,  and  the  Maize ; whilst  Girand  Soulavie, 
in  the  south  of  France,  has  characterised  the  limits  of  them,  and  of  the  Orange  and  Chestnut  ; 
and  these  two  men  have,  no  doubt,  excited  a spirit  of  enquiry  into  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  other  vegetable  productions.  These,  and  several  other  authors  of  less  note, 
prepared  the  way,  during  the  last  century,  for  the  more  important  lal>ours  of  the  present, 
when  the  study  has  begun  to  rank  as  a science.  Stromeyer,  in  1800,  described,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  boundaries  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  a work  entitled  44  A Specimen  of  the 
History  of  Vegetable  Geography which  appeared  at  Gottingen.  The  work  of  Kiehnann, 
edited  at  Tubingen,  1804,  entitled  44  A Dissertation  concerning  Vegetation  in  the  Alpine 
Rtrion j,**  was  followed  by  that  of  Treviranus,  named  44  Biologie,"  which  seems  to  be  the  first 
wherein  attention  was  paid  to  the  distribution  of  plants  according  to  their  natural  families ; 
the  latter  author  dividing  the  globe  into  regions  or  distinct  Floras ; and  De  Candolle,  about 
the  same  time,  partitioned  France  into  regions  in  the  same  way,  and  wrote  on  the  influence 
of  height  upon  vegetation.  To  the  celebrated  M.  de  Humboldt,  however,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  most  valuable  writings  on  vegetable  geography,  and  those  which  have  first  given  it 
the  true  charoctcr  of  a science.  His  44  Essai  sur  la  Gfograjdtie  des  Plantes , in  1807,  and  his 
beautiful  44  Tableau  dc  la  Nature ,"  contained  his  first  ideas  on  the  subject ; while  his  celebrated 
Prolegomena  de  distributione  geograph ica  Plantarum  secundum  cadi  temperiem  ct  altitudinem 
montium forming  the  introductory  chapter  to  the  botanical  part  of  his  travels;  his  invaluable 
memoir  on  isothermal  lines  and  the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  glol»e,  published  in  the 
Mlmoires  d’Arcueil,  and  translated  into  Brewster’s  and  Jameson’s  Philosophical  Journal, 
vol.  iii  p.  1.  Sec,;  together  with  his  latest  work  on  the  subject,  44  New  Enquiries  into  the  Laws 
which  are  observed  in  the  Distribution  of  Vegetable  Forms,"  likewise  inserted  in  the  Edin. 
Phil.  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  273  : these  may  justly  be  considered  ns  the  most  important  dissert- 
ations on  a comprehensive  scale  that  have  yet  appeared.  In  the  mean  time,  other  eminent 
naturalists  by  their  well-directed  labours  contributed  materially  to  extend  the  science  : 
Wahlcnberg,  for  example,  in  his  admirable  Flora  I.apponica,  and  in  that  of  a portion  of 
Switzerland,  and  of  the  Carpathian  Alps;  whilst  Von  Bucb,  in  his  travels  in  Norway, 
detailed  many  curious  facts  respecting  the  distribution  of  vegetables  in  that  climate,  and 
also  in  his  interesting  Voyage  to  the  Canaries,  made  in  company  with  the  lamented  Pro- 
fessor Christian  Smith.  Mr.  R.  Brown,  who  treats  with  the  most  masterly  hand  what- 
ever is  connected  with  the  study  of  botany,  has  much  increased  his  already  eminent  fame 
hy  those  memoirs  in  which  this  subject  is  entered  upon ; and  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  natural  orders,  his  possession  of  the  richest  herbarium  and  the  finest  library  in  the 
world,  both  of  which  he  ha*  turned  to  the  best  possible  account,  together  with  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  his  extensive  travels ; these  have  enabled  him  to  publish  memoirs  which 
will  be  studied  with  infinite  advantage,  and  which  will  rank  among  the  most  valuable  that 
have  ever  appeared.  We  particularly  allude  to  his  44  Remarks,  Geographical  and  Systematic, 
on  the  DAany  of  Terra  Australis,  1814,”  and  **  Observations  on  the  Herbarium  collected  by 
Professor  Christ • Smith,  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Congo,  1818.”  Mr.  Doul,  a foreigner,  but  for 
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a long  time  a resident  in  Scotland,  published  a pamphlet  at  Edinburgh,  entitled  " De 
Methodo  Florum  cvjusdam  regionis  conduceruli ,”  and  Mr.  Winch  of  Newcastle,  an  “ Essay 
on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants  through  the  County  of  Northumberland .” 
Taking  advantage  of  what  others  had  done,  Dr.  Schouw  compiled,  in  1824,  an  admirable 
history  of  the  science,  of  which  some  portions  have  l>een  translated  into  Brewster’s  and 
Jameson’s  Journals ; and  we  regret  that,  to  our  knowledge  at  least,  this  valuable  work 
exists,  in  an  entire  state,  in  no  other  language  but  the  Danish  and  the  German.  It  has 
the  merit  of  being  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  of  several  maps  of  the  world  ; each  exhibiting 
the  geographical  extent  of  certain  tribes  or  families  of  vegetables,  indicated  by  different 
colours.  This  plan  of  the  maps  has  been  successfully  followed  by  Dr.  Von  Martius,  in 
his  History  of  the  natural  order  Amaranthacea,  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Nova  Acta 
Acad.  Ctcsar.-Leopold. ; so  that  we  see,  at  one  view,  upon  a plan  of  the  world,  the  countries 
in  which  these  plants  arc  found,  their  boundaries,  and  the  comparative  abundance,  indicated 
by  the  greater  or  less  depth  of  colour  employed.  De  Candolle,  again,  in  the  “ Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturedes,"  has  given  an  admirable  rtsuntif  of  all  these  writers,  and 
has  added  much  important  original  information.  A somewhat  similar  plan  is  adopted  by 
M.  Brongniart  in  the  “ Dictionnaire  Classique  <f Histoire  NatureUe, * vol.  vii.  p.  275. 
Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  both  in  Mr.  Barron  Field’s  “ Memoirs  of  New  South  Wales ,”  and 
in  the  second  volume  of  “ Captain  King* s Survey  of  the  Intcrtropical  Coasts  of  Australia ,”  has 
furnished  some  further  and  very  excellent  remarks  upon  the  distribution  of  vegetables,  espe- 
cially of  the  less  frequented  parts  of  New  Holland.  The  u Mimoires  du  Museum  <£  Histoire 
Naturellc  ” contain  some  important  papers  on  this  subject,  particularly  that  of  Mirbel,  “ Sur  la 
Geographic  des  Con  feres a tribe  of  plants  valuable  for  its  economical  uses ; and  his 
“ Recherckes  sur  la  Distribution  Gcographique  des  Vegetaux  phanerogames  dans  Vancien  Monde, 
depuis  I Equateur  jusquuu  Pole  Arctique : and,  lastly,  we  shall  only  name  a useful  little 
manual,  entitled  a “ Lecture  on  the  Geography  of  Plants  by  Mr.  J.  Barton. 

1042.  We  might  yet  have  swelled  this  list  to  a considerable  extent;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  subject  has  merited  and  received  the  attention  of  some  of  the  ablest 
naturalists ; and  that  it  is  a science  which  gives  an  increased  degree  of  interest  both  to 
geography  and  botany. 

Sect.  II.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Elements  on  Plants . 

1043.  In  regarding  the  limits  to  which  certain  plants  are  circumscribed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  wc  shall  see  that  it  is  with  them  as  with  the  mighty  ocean  ; they  are  equally 
subject  to  that  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  “ Thus  far  shall  thou  go,  and  no  farther.”  The  Palms, 
the  Tree-Ferns,  the  parasitical  Orchidea*,  ore  ever  confined  to  the  tropics ; the  Cruciferous  and 
Umbelliferous  plants  almost  exclusively  to  the  temperate  regions;  while  the  Coniferous 
plants,  and  many  of  the  Amentaceous  tribes,  flourish  in  those  of  the  north  : and  since  these 
are  all  affected  by  physical  agents,  we  must  consider,  before  proceeding  any  farther,  the  in- 
fluences which  the  elements  or  exterior  agents  exercise  upon  plants;  These  M.  de  Candolle 
considers  to  be  Heat,  Light , Moisture,  Soil,  Atmosphere. 

Subskct.  1.  On  the  Influence  of  Heat. 

1044.  Heat  is  the  most  obvious  and  powerful  agent  in  affecting  the  existence  and  growth 
of  plants  : and  of  this  we  have  continual  experience  before  our  eyes.  In  winter  all  vegeta- 
tion is  at  a stand,  and  we  can  only  cultivate  those  plants  which  are  in  a continued  state  of 
vegetation,  by  artificial  heat.  Plants  are  nourished  either  by  water  alone,  or  by  substances 
dissolved  or  suspended  in  the  water.  Hence  vegetation  is  arrested  when  the  temperature  is 
below  the  freezing  point ; for  the  water,  becoming  solid,  cannot  enter  the  vegetable  tissue. 
Again,  as  in  the  great  deserts  of  many  countries,  the  heat  may  be  so  great  that  the  earth  is 
dried  up,  and  cannot  part  with  its  nutritive  properties.  These  effects,  however,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose,  are  more  remarkable  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  at  a consider- 
able depth  : hence  it  happens  that  trees  which  have  long  tap-roots  resist  both  the  extremes  of 
temperature  better  than  those  whose  roots  are  nearer  to  the  surface ; their  fibres  penetrate 
into  a soil  whose  temperature  is  greater  in  winter  than  that  of  the  outer  air,  so  that  the  fluids 
imbibe  and  keep  the  interior  of  large  trees,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  at  a degree 
of  heat  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  indicated  by  a thermometer  placed  at  the  roots  of  such 
trees.  Hence,  the  greater  the  thickness  of  the  stem  or  branch,  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  layers  interposed  between  the  pith  (the  softest  part  being  the  moistest  and  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  cold)  and  the  exterior  air,  the  better  are  they  able  to  resist  the  severity  of  the  cold. 
It  is  a well  known  fact  that  a shrub  or  tree  as  it  grows  older  becomes  more  hardened  against 
frost.  De  Candolle  relates,  that  at  Montpellier  the  Pride  of  India  (Melia  Azedamch)  when 
young  is  destroyed  by  a moderate  degree  of  cold ; but  that  when  it  attains  a more  advanced 
age  it  will  endure,  in  the  garden  at  Geneva,  an  intensity  of  atmosphere  four  times  as  severe 
as  that  which  killed  the  young  plant  in  the  south  of  France. 

10*15.  Again,  in  proportion  as  the  exterior  layers  arc  deprived  of  sap  or  watery  fluid , and  for- 
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tifierl  by  a deposit  of  carbon  and  resinous  matter , the  more  powerfully  they  withstand  the  cold. 
£very  gardener  and  cultivator  is  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  in  cold  and  wet  summers, 
when  the  sun  and  heat  have  been  insufficient  to  produce  good  bark  upon  the  new  shoots  of 
the  fruit-trees,  they  are  liable  to  be  a fleeted  by  a very  moderate  frost  in  the  ensuing  winter. 
Succulent  plants  and  Monocotyledonous  plants,  in  general,  which  have  no  distinct  bark,  are 
highly  susceptible  of  cold  ; whilst  the  Birch , which  is  fenced  around  with  numerous  layers  of 
old  and  dry  bark,  and  the  Fir,  whose  bark  abounds  with  resin,  endure  an  intense  degree  of 
it  without  injury.  At  Fort  Enterprise,  in  North  America,  lat.  64°  30",  Dr.  Richardson  has 
ascertained  that  the  Banksian  Pine  (Pinus  Banksiana),  the  white , the  red,  and  black  Sftruce , 
the  smalt-fruited  Larch , and  other  Amentaceous  trees,  bear  a degree  of  cold  equal  to  44° 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit ; and  in  Siberia,  lat.  65°  28'',  the  common  Larch , the  Siberian  Stone 
Pine,  the  Alder , Birch,  and  Juniper , Ac.  attain  their  greatest  size,  and  are  not  affected  by 
the  extremest  cold  of  that  severe  climate. 

1046.  Powerful  summer  heats  are  capable  of  causing  trees  and  shrubs  to  endure  the  most 
trying  effects  of  cold  in  the  ensuing  winter,  as  we  find  in  innumerable  instances ; and  vice  vend. 
lienee,  in  Britain,  so  many  vegetables,  fruit-trees  in  particular,  for  want  of  a sufficiently 
powerful  sun  in  summer,  are  affected  by  our  comparatively  moderate  frosts  in  winter ; whilst 
upon  continents  in  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  the  same  trees  arrive  at  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection.  Even  in  the  climate  of  Paris  the  I'istacia  tree  and  the  Oleander  will  not  bear 
the  winter.  Yet  the  winters  there  are  mild  in  comparison  with  those  which  prevail  in  the 
environs  of  Pekin,  where  the  Oleander  was  found  by  Lord  Macartney  to  remain  abroad  the 
whole  year;  and  at  Casbiti  in  Persia,  where  Chardin  assures  us  that  the  Pistacia  Nuts,  pro- 
duced in  the  open  air,  ore  larger  than  those  of  Syria.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  of  these 
two  countries  in  summer  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  at  Paris ; the  summer  temperature 
of  Pekin  especially  nearly  equals  that  of  Cairo,  and  surpasses  that  of  Algiers.  For  the 
same  reason,  too,  the  Weeping  Willow  becomes  a large  tree  in  England  ; while  in  Scotland, 
where  the  winters  arc  at  least  as  mild,  but  where  the  summer  affords  much  less  warmth, 
this  beautiful  tree  can  only  be  cultivated  in  highly  favoured  situations,  and  even  there  its 
vegetation  is  exceedingly  languid : its  young  shoots,  not  ripened  by  the  summer  sun,  are 
destroyed  even  by  a slight  frost. 

1047.  Hence  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  geography  of  plants  is  ably  pointed 
out  by  M.  de  Candolle  under  three  points  of  view  : — I.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year. 
2.  The  extreme  of  temperature,  whether  in  regard  to  cold  or  heat.  3.  The  distribution  of 
temperature  in  the  different  months  of  the  year. 

1048.  The  mean  temperature,  that  point  which  it  has  for  a long  time  been  the  great 
object  of  the  physician  to  ascertain,  is  in  reality  what  is  of  the  least  importance  in  re- 
gard to  the  geography  of  plants.  In  a general  view,  it  may  be  useful  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration ; but  the  mean  temperature  is  often  determined  by  circumstances  so  widely  dif- 
ferent, that  the  consequences  and  the  analogies  to  be  deduced  from  it  relative  to  vegetables 
would  be  very  erroneous. 

1049.  By  attending  to  the  extreme  points  of  temperature,  results  more  limited,  but  far  more 
exact,  are  to  la*  obtained.  Thus,  every  locality  which,  though  at  only  short  intervals,  affords 
a degree  of  cold  or  heat  of  certain  intensity,  cannot  hut  produce  plants  which  arc  capable 
of  supporting  those  extreme  degrees.  When,  however,  these  widely  different  temperatures 
recur  at  verv  long  intervals,  man  may  cultivate  in  such  a country  a vegetable  which  cannot 
exist  in  a wild  state ; either  because,  when  destroyed  by  the  rigour  of  the  season,  he  restores 
it  by  seeds  or  by  plants  derived  from  a more  temperate  country  ; or  bemuse  he  shelters  it 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  air;  or,  ns  is  too  often  the  case  in  our  climate,  because  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  product  of  the  plant,  although  it  should  not  bring  its  seeds  to  perfection. 
And  thus  it  is  that,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Vine , and  Olive,  and  Orange  trees  often  vege- 
tate exceedingly  well  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required,  though,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, they  could  not  propagate  themselves,  nor  sustain  the  winter.  Thus  we  sec  a wide 
difference  in  the  geography  of  plants ; between  those  in  a state  of  nature,  and  those  indi- 
viduals whose  growth  is  artificially  encouraged  by  man. 

1050.  This,  indeed,  is  a subject  closely  connected  with  the  acclimatation  of  plants,  or  the 
power  which  man  is  supposed  to  exert  over  them  in  inuring  them  by  degrees  to  a climate 
not  originally  natural  to  them.  This  power  is,  however,  denied  by  very  able  vegetable 
physiologists.  Mirbel,  in  particular,  declares  that  he  has  known  many  species  indeed 
whose  wants  have  Iwen,  to  a certain  degree,  artificially  supplied  ; but  not  one  whose  con- 
stitution has  been  changed.  **  If,"  he  says,  “ from  time  to  time,  exotics  mingle  themselves 
with  our  indigenous  tribes,  propagate  as  they  do,  and  even  dispute  the  very  possession  of  the 
ioil  with  the  native  inhabitants;  this,  assuredly,  is  not  the  work  of  man,  but  it  is  the 
climate  which  dispenses  this  faculty  of  naturalisation."  Cultivators,  however,  maintain  that 
seedlings  from  Myrtles,  which  had  ripened  their  fruit  in  Devonshire  in  the  open  air,  are 
better  able  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  than  those  seeds  perfected  by  artificial  heat,  or 
that  have  come  from  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  true,  the  power  of  so  acclimating 
itself  already  exists  in  the  vegetable ; but  it  is  man  that  calls  it  into  action,  for  naturally  the 
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myrtle  would  never  extend  itself  to  our  latitudes.  Nay,  something  of  the  same  kind 
M.  Mirbel  himself  allows,  where  he  says,  “ When  we  consider  that  the  Fine  is  cultivated  in  the 
plains  of  Hindostan  and  Arabia,  between  the  13th  and  15th  parallels;  that  it  is  cultivated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  in  lab  51°  ; in  Thibet,  at  an  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  of  from  9,000  to  nearly  11,000  feet,  under  the  3‘2d  degree  of  latitude;  what 
astonishes  and  interests  us  the  most  is,  not  that  the  vine  inhabits  countries  so  remote  from 
one  another,  or  that  it  grows  at  so  great  an  elevation  above  the  sea,  but  that  it  possesses  in  so 
eminent  a degree  the  projierty  of  accommodating  itself  to  different  climates;  a property, 
indeed,  much  more  restricted  in  a great  number  of  vegetables,  which  extend  from  the 
equator  to  the  tropics  on  both  sides,  without  ever  crossing  them  ; for  notwithstanding  the 
greater  distance  between  the  ‘23d  degree  of  southern  parallel  and  the  23d  degree  of  northern 
parallel,  the  climatic  differences  are  much  less  from  one  tropic  to  the  other  than  from  the 
plains  of  Hindostan  to  the  banks  of  the  Maine.” 

1051.  The  distribution  of  heat  at  different  months  of  the  year  is  what  we  shall  find  to  be  of 
the  most  importance  in  regard  to  vegetable  geography.  Some  climates  are  eminently  uni- 
form ; a certain  mean  temperature  is  produced  by  a mild  winter  and  a moderate  degree  of 
warmth  in  summer.  This  is  frequently  the  case  on  the  sea-coasts,  because  the  extremes  of 
heat  are  continually  modified  by  the  sea ; that  vast  reservoir  of  nearly  equal  temperature, 
which  therefore  imparts  heat  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer,  and  enables  even  tropical 
plants  to  subsist  in  some  situations  of  the  temperate  zone.  Such  are  the  western  shores  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  a great  portion  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  A similar  mean 
temperature  may  indeed  be  produced  by  a combination  of  very  severe  winters  and  very  hot 
summers,  as  in  the  great  continents  compared  with  islands ; or  the  shores  of  those  conti- 
nents, or  the  eastern  side  of  continents,  as  compared  with  the  western ; or  the  northern  with 
the  southern  hemisphere ; but  these  two  climates,  as  may  be  expected,  will  produce  a very 
different  vegetation. 

1052.  Annual  plants,  which  require  heat  during  the  summer  to  ripen  their  seeds,  and 
which  pass  the  winter,  so  to  say,  in  torpidity,  in  the  state  of  grain,  indifferent  to  the 
intensity  of  cold*,  abound  most  in  those  regions  where  the  extremes  are  the  greatest ; 
whilst  the  perennial  plants , which  can  better  dispense  with  the  maturing  of  their  seeds,  and 
which  are  injured  by  the  severities  of  winter,  affect  the  temperate  climates.  Of  these, 
again,  those  kinds  which  have  deciduous  leaves  accommodate  themselves  best  to  unequal 
temperatures  ; whilst  the  individuals  on  which  the  foliage  remains,  or  evergreens,  give  the 
preference  to  districts  where  the  temperature  is  more  constantly  equal. 

1053.  Mirbel  reckons  that  there  are  about  150  or  160  natural  groups  or  families  of  plants 
in  the  Old  World,  types  of  all  which  exist  in  the  tropical  parts  of  it.  Beyond  these  limits, 
a great  number  become  gradually  extinct.  In  the  48th  degree  of  latitude,  scarcely  one  half 
of  that  number  appear ; in  the  65th,  not  40 ; and  but  1 7 in  the  vicinity  of  the  polar 
regions.  He  further  estimates,  that  within  the  tropics  the  proportion  of  woody  species, 
trees  and  shrubs,  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  of  herbaceous,  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  plants.  The  relative  number  of  the  woody  species  with  the  herbaceous,  annual, 
biennial,  and  perennial,  decreases  from  the  equator  to  the  poles;  but,  as  an  equivalent,  the 
proportion  of  perennial  to  annual  or  biennial  plants  goes  on  increasing.  Near  the  extreme 
limits  of  vegetation  these  are,  at  least,  as  twenty  to  one. 

1054.  We  must , however , by  no  means  conclude  that  the  same  elevation  in  corresponding 
degrees  of  latitude  is  necessarily  suited  to  the  vegetation  of  the  same  plants.  A number  of 
circumstances  may  exist  to  modify  the  degree  of  heat  at  the  same  elev&tion.  In  Switzerland, 
for  example,  an  investigation  of  the  temperature  that  prevails  in  districts  situated  at  only  a 
short  distance  from  each  other  among  the  mountains  will  produce  very  dissimilar  results; 
and  on  this  subject  we  find  some  interesting  remarks,  extracted  from  Kasthofer,  «•  Voyage 
dans  les  petits  Cantons  et  dans  les  Alpes  Rhetiennes in  the  first  number  of  the  Foreign 
Review  and  Continental  Miscellany.  The  elevation  of  the  valley  of  Untersee,  w*e  are  there 
told,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Gestein ; yet  the  thermometer,  in  1822-3,  fell  only  to  8°  below 
zero  in  the  former  spot ; whereas  at  Gestein  it  fell  to  10£°,  and  at  Berne  to  16°.  The 
depth  of  the  valleys  influences  vegetation  ; the  deeper  they  arc,  the  more  intense  is  the  cold  on 
the  summits  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  Thus,  the  pine  does  not  thrive  on  the  Bragel,  at  a 
height  of  5100  feet;  whereas  it  succeeds  perfectly,  at  the  same  elevation,  on  the  Rhetian 
Alps,  the  valleys  of  the  Linth,  the  Muotta,  and  Kloen  being  deeper  than  those  of  the  latter 
districts.  In  like  manner,  in  the  valley  of  the  Davos,  agricultural  produce  is  certain 
in  places  much  more  elevated  than  the  Bernese  valleys,  because  the  latter  are  deeper.  The 
warm  winds  from  Italy  have  a perceptible  power  over  the  vegetation  of  the  contiguous  parts 
of  Switzerland ; but  the  degrees  of  that  influence  depend  upon  circumstances.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Inn,  barley  and  flax  are  cultivated  with  success  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
5400  feet;  whereas  at  Laret,  in  the  valley  of  Davos,  though  the  height  is  only  4900  feet, 

• Seed*  being,  in  general,  furnished  with  few  organs  whlcn  abound  in  moisture,  are  in  a degree  insensible  to 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ; whence  it  arises  that,  in  conveying  them  from  one  country  to  another,  they 
pass  through  a variety  ol  climate  uninjured. 
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no  grain  will  thrive.  Yet  these  valleys  are  alike  in  most  respects,  and  are  surrounded  by 
mountains  of  similar  altitudes;  they  are  both  sheltered  from  the  north-east  wind  ; their  soil 
is  of  the  same  nature;  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  the  warm  winds  from  Italy  are  inter- 
cepted only  by  a single  chain  of  mountains  whereas  two  chains  lie  between  Italy  and  the 
valley  of  Davos : and,  besides  the  latter  being  of  smaller  extent  than  the  former,  it  admits 
of  tiie  reception  of  less  solar  heat.  In  the  Oberland  of  Berne,  an  increase  in  height  of  2000 
feet  diminishes  the  crop  one  third.  • 

Subsect.  2.  On  the  Influence  of  Light* 

1055.  The  influence  of  the  solar  light  upon  vegetation  De  Candolle  considers  to  be  as  im- 
portant ns  that  of  temperature  ; and  although  it  acts  less  powerfully  upon  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants,  it  nevertheless  merits  a particular  notice. 

1056.  Light  is  that  agent  which  operates  in  producing  the  greatest  number  of  phenomena 
in  vegetable  life.  It  determines,  in  a great  measure,  the  absorption;  for  plants  imbibe  less 
humidity  during  the  night  and  in  darkness.  It  completely  influences  the  watery  exhala- 
tions of  the  green  parts  of  plants ; for  these  parts  do  not  exhale  during  the  night  or  in 
obscurity,  w hilst  these  exhalations  are  very  considerable  during  the  day,  and  especially 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  light  affects,  in  most  cases,  the  decom- 
position of  the  carbonic  ncid;  and  consequently  the  deposition  of  carbon  in  vegetables, 
their  substance  and  their  growth,  the  intensity  of  their  sensible  properties,  and  the  direction 
of  many  organs.  It  is  the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only,  cause  of  those  singular  move- 
ments known  by  the  name  of  the  sleep  of  plants  ; and,  lastly,  during  the  absence  of  light  the 
green  parts  absorb  a certain  quantity  of  oxygen  gas.  Although  these  different  causes  affect 
all  vegetables,  yet  they  are  not  affected  in  the  same  degree. 

1057.  Light  is  more  etjualltj  distributed  than  heat  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe;  but  its 
mode  of  diffusion  induces  some  very  important  consequences.  In  the  countries  situated 
under  the  equator,  an  intense  light,  since  it  acts  more  perpendicularly,  influences  vegetables 
nearly  equally,  during  twelve  hours  each  day,  throughout  the  whole  year.  In  proportion 
as  we  recede  from  the  equator  and  approach  the  poles,  the  intensity  of  the  more  oblique 
rays  gradually  diminishes;  but  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  these  rays,  the  light  is  com- 
pletely wanting  during  the  winter,  when  the  absence  of  vegetation  indeed  renders  it  nearly 
useless  to  plants  ; and  it  is  continued  during  almost  the  whole  period  of  vegetation,  in  such 
a manner  that  its  lengthened  influence  compensates  wholly  or  in  part  for  its  want  of 
intensity.  Thus  wc  see  that,  independently  of  what  concerns  the  temperature,  plants  which 
lose  tbeir  leaves  can  better  exist  in  northern  countries,  and  that  those  whose  vegetation  is 
continued  have  need  of  the  southern  regions.  And  another  beautiful  and  just  remark  is 
made  by  De  Candolle,  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  light ; namely,  that  those  plants 
whose  foliage  and  flowers  maintain  habitually  and  constantly  the  same  position,  con  live  in 
northern  climates,  where  the  light  is  almost  continued  in  summer;  whilst  it  is  in  the  regions 
of  the  south  that  we  And,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  those  species  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  alternate  closing  and  expanding,  or  sleeping  and  waking,  of  tbeir  flowers,  a motion 
which  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  alternation  of  days  and  nights.  Thus  we  see 
why  it  is  found  so  difficult  in  our  country  to  cultivate  many  of  the  tropical  vegetables,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  M.  de  Humboldt  has  proved  that  it  is  less  owing  to 
the  absence  of  heat  than  to  the  want  of  sufficient  solar  light  that  the  Vine  does  not  ripen  its 
fruit  beneath  the  foggy  skies  of  Normandy  ; and  M.  Mirbel  has  satisfied  himself  that 
the  uninterrupted  action  of  the  sun’s  rays,  during  a great  number  of  days,  is  the  cause  of 
the  astonishingly  rapid  developctnent  of  alpine  plants  in  high  northern  regions. f Dr. 
Richardson,  too,  state's  that  the  sugar-boilers  in  the  Canadian  forests  observe  that  the  flow  of 
sap  in  the  Sugar  Maple  (Negundo  fraxinifolium)  is  not  so  immediately  influenced  by  a high 
mean  temperature  as  by  the  power  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  greatest  quantity  of 
sap  is  collected  when  a smart  frost  during  night  is  succeeded  by  a warm  sunshiny  day, 

• The  umf  author,  too,  mentions  a curious  fact  of  vegetation  resting  upon  a basis  of  lee.  The  glacier  of 
Rorrtweero,  which  forms  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Hcmeria,  has  on  its  summit  a nearly  horizontal  valley 
filled  with  ice;  and  on  this  the  avalanches  have  brought  down  masses  of  earth.  This  earth  produces  a num- 
ber of  alpme  plant*,  that  afford  abundant  and  nourishing  food  to  the  flocks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samadcn. 
Ihere  are  document#  srhich  prove  that  this  singular  pasture  has  been  used  ever  since  the  year  1536 

t **  Vegetable*,”  says  M.  Mirbel,  in  his  Element  tie  PhysitUogie  l eg^taie,  **  when  secluded  from  the  light, 
•end  nut  long,  thin,  and  whitish  shoots;  their  substance  become*  lax,  and  without  dimness;  in  hut,  they 
are  bleached.  The  operation  of  the  luminous  beams  on  these  organised  bodies  consists  chiefly  In  separating 
the  constituent  |*arts  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  which  they  contain,  and  in  disengaging  the  oxygen  of  the 
latter  The  carbonic  acid,  with  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  water,  produce  those  gums,  resins,  and  oils, 
which  flow  in  the  vessels  and  which  fill  the  cells.  These  juices  nourish  the  membranes,  and  bring  them  into  the 
ligneous  state,  a result  which  become*  mere  marked  as  the  light  is  strongest  and  its  action  most  protracted. 
Darkness  and  light  produce,  therefore,  diametrically  opposite  e fleets  on  vegetation.  Darkness,  by  keeping  up 
IhesoAne**  of  the  vegetable  parts,  favours  their  increase  in  length;  light,  by  ministering  to  their  nourish, 
mrnt  consolidates  them,  and  arrests  their  growth.  Hence  it  follows  that  a fine  state  of  vegetation,  such  as 
unites  in  just  proportions  size  and  strength,  must  depend,  in  a measure,  on  the  nicely  balanced  alternation  of 
day  and  night.  Now,  the  hyperborean  plants  spring  up  at  a period  when  the  sun  is  constantly  above  the 
h orison,  aod  the  light  which  incessantly  sets  upon  them  confirms  and  perfects  therm  before  they  have  time  to 
attain  a*  consider  able  degree  uf  length.  Their  vegetation  is  active,  but  soon  over , they  are  robust,  but  small/* 
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Again,  Humboldt  assures  us,  that  in  all  places  where  the  mean  temperature  is  below  62°  6', 
the  revival  of  nature  takes  place  in  spring  in  that  month  whose  mean  temperature  reaches 
42°  8 or  46°  4'.  At  Cumberland  House,  Dr.  Richardson  found  vernation  to  begin  in  May, 
when  the  mean  temperature  was  only  49°,  nearly  3°  below  that  which  Baron  Humboldt 
considered  necessary  for  the  evolution  of  deciduous  leaves;  but  he  adds,  “ the  influence  of 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  was  at  this  time  very  great , and  the  high  temperature  of  the  last 
decade  of  the  month  compensated  for  the  first."  We  can  imitate  the  native  climes  of  many 
of  the  delicate  exotics,  as  far  as  regards  temperature ; and  in  summer,  when  our  days  are 
long,  we  see  them  flourish  almost  as  if  they  w'erc  in  their  natural  situations  ; but  in  winter 
they  languish,  and  often  die,  especially  the  more  tender  species,  such  as  the  Hedysarum 
gyrans,  and  the  humble  plant  (Mimosa  pudicaj.  It  is  evident  that  they  want  that  distribution 
of  light  which  is  most  congenial  to  them. 

1058.  Plants,  then,  arc  arranged  in  their  different  localities,  according  to  the  certain  quan- 
tity of  light  which  they  may  require.  All  those  with  very  watery  leaves,  which  evaporate 
much,  which  are  of  a succulent  nature,  which,  having  few  pores  or  organs  of  evaporation, 
need  a stimulus  to  determine  their  action,  all  which  have  a tissue  abounding  in  carbon,  or 
which  contain  very  resinous  or  oily  juices,  or  which  offer  a great  extent  of  green  surface, 
require  much  light,  and  are  generally  found  in  exposed  places ; the  rest,  according  as  they 
are  more  or  less  distinguished  by  these  properties,  exist  cither  under  the  slight  shadow  of 
bushes,  or  beneath  the  more  powerful  shelter  of  hedges  and  walls,  or  of  forests ; or,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  Fungi,  in  caves  and  darkness.  These  last  are,  indeed,  destitute  of  any  green 
colour  ; but  Mosses , Ferns , and  even  some  evergreens,  such  as  the  Ivy , flourish  best  beneath 
the  shade  of  dense  forests,  if  the  trees  of  those  forests  have  deciduous  leaves ; and  in  situ- 
ations where  plants  that  vegetate  only  during  the  summer  could  scarcely  live. 

1059.  The  subject,  however,  of  the  action  of  light  u]ton  vegetation , has  not  yet  received  the 
attention  which  it  deserves.  Many  more  observations  and  experiments  are  required  before 
we  can  employ  it  with  certainty  in  connection  with  botanical  geography. 

Subsect.  3.  On  the  Influence  of  Moisture. 

1060.  Water  being  the  vehicle  by  means  of  which  nourishment  is  conveyed  into  the  plant,  and, 
indeed,  itself  yielding  a large  proportion  or  even  the  whole  of  the  nutriment  of  many  ve- 
getables, it  follows  that  tills  element  is  not  only  of  the  highest  importance  in  vegetable 
economy,  but  one  of  the  causes  which  affects  most  powerfully  the  geographical  distribution 
of  plants  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

1061.  Those  vegetables,  in  particular , necessarily  absorb  a great  quantity  of  water , which  have 
a large  and  spongy  cellular  tissue  ; those  which  possess  broadly  expanefed  soft  leaves,  fur- 
nished with  a great  number  of  cortical  pores  ; those  having  few  or  no  hairs  on  their  surface ; 
those  whose  growth  is  very  rapid,  which  deposit  but  little  oily  or  resinous  matter ; those  of 
which  the  texture  is  not  subject  to  be  changed  or  corrupted  by  humidity ; those,  in 
fine,  whose  roots  are  very  numerous,  generally  need  to  absorb  much  moisture,  and  cannot 
live  but  in  places  where  they  find  naturally  a large  proportion  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  plants  which  are  of  a firm  and  compact  cellular  tissue,  which  have  small  or  rigid  leaves, 
furnished  with  very  few  pores,  which  ore  abundantly  clothed  with  hairs,  of  which  the  growth 
is  slow,  and  which  deposit,  during  the  progress  of  their  vegetation,  much  oily  or  resinous 
matter  ; those  whose  cellular  tissue  is  liable  to  be  changed  and  decayed  by  too  much  moist- 
ure, and  of  which  the  roots  are  not  numerous,  require  little  water,  and  prefer,  for  their  na- 
tural situation,  dry  places.  Great  differences,  however,  are  produced,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  water  that  is  absorbed ; the  less  it  is  charged  with  the  nutritive  principle,  the 
more  necessary  is  it  that  the  vegetable  shall  absorb,  in  a given  time,  enough  to  suffice  for  its 
.support.  Again,  the  more  the  water  abounds  with  substances  which  alter  its  fluidity  or 
transparency,  and  which,  inasmuch  as  they  are  solid  particles,  tend  to  obstruct  the  orifices 
of  the  pores,  or  to  impede  absorption  by  their  viscosity,  the  less  do  such  vegetables  imbibe 
in  a given  time. 

1062.  The  very  nature  even  of  those  substances  dissolved  or  suspemlcd  in  the  water  has  a great 
influence  upon  the  topographical  distribution  or  the  locality  of  plants.  The  matters  so  dis- 
solved ore,  1.  Carbonic  acid.  2.  Atmospheric  air.  3.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances.  4. 
Alkaline  principles  or  earths.  Those  plants  whose  cellular  tissue  is  found  to  contain  much 
carbon,  such  as  trees  producing  hard  wood,  avoid,  more  than  others,  the  vicinity  of  waters 
which  are  extremely  pure,  and  which  contain  but  little  carbonic  acid  gas.  Plants  which  ex- 
hibit much  azote  in  their  chemical  composition,  such  as  the  Ci'uciferous  Plants  and  the  Fungi, 
seek  those  spots  where  there  is  much  animal  matter  in  solution.  Those,  again,  which  pre- 
sent, when  chemically  analysed,  a considerable  quantity  of  certain  earthy  substances,  such  as 
silica*  in  the  Monocotyledonous  Plants , gypsum  in  the  Leguminosce,  &c.,  will  require  it  in  a 

• This  silica,  we  know,  abounds  in  the  grasses,  as  well  as  in  other  monocotyledonous  plants  ; and  M.  de 
Candolle  ob»<  rves,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  its  existence  in  the  grasses,  Sec.,  and  of  the  comparative  indis- 
solubility which  is  the  result,  that  it  is  preferred  by  almost  all  nations  of  the  world  for  a covering  to  their 
houses.  The  people  of  the  North  thus  employ  straw  for  that  purpose  on  the  same  principle  that  those  of  the 
Tropics  use  the  leaves  of  the  palms. 
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greater  or  less  proportion  in  the  soil  where  they  grow ; and  if  it  does  not  exist  there  naturally, 
the  agriculturist  must  supply  it  artificially  ; and  those  species  which  yield,  when  burned,  a 
more  abundant  portion  of  alkaline  substances  than  usual,  can  only  flourish  or  even  live 
where  these  matters  abound.  The  species  which  have  need  of  carbonate  of  soda  will  only 
grow  successfully  near  the  sea  or  saline  lakes  or  springs.  Thus  the  diflerent  property  of 
the  substances  dissolved  in  the  water  is  evidently  one  of  the  many  causes  which  determine  the 
stations  of  the  vegetable  species. 

Sl'bsect.  4.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Soil. 

1063.  The  influence  of  soil  M.  dc  Candolle  considers  as  perhaps  more  complicated  than 
that  of  the  preceding  agents.  He  reduces  it  to  three  principal  heads : — 

1064.  (1.)  The  to it  serves  as  a means  of  svpjtort  to  vegetables,  and  consequently  its  consist- 
ence or  tenacity  ought  to  poasess,  in  this  point  of  view,  a peculiar  fitness  for  sustaining,  in 
a greater  or  less  degree,  plants  exhibiting  very  various  forms.  Thus,  soils  composed  of  blow- 
ing sand  can  only  serve  as  a support  to  vegetables  which  are  of  very  humble  stature  and 
proitrate  growth,  so  that  the  w inds  may  not  overturn  them  ; or  to  trees,  furnished  with  very 
deep  and  branching  roots,  which  may  attach  them  into  this  moveable  matrix.  The  contrary 
holds  good  in  regard  to  very  compact  soils.  Small-rooted  plants  may  thus  be  firmly  enough 
fixed,  and  they  may  subsist  ; but  the  very  large  roots  are  incapable  of  penetrating  into  soils 
that  are  very  tenacious.  The  two  extremes  of  these  soils  present  an  equally  sterile  vegeta- 
tion. Sands  which  arc  not  sufficiently  stationary  (as  those  very  remarkable  ones  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth1,  water  which  is  subject  to  very  rapid  currents,  clay 
of  an  extremely  compact  nature,  or  rocks  of  great  hardness,  are  equally  unfriendly  to  the 
growth  of  plants. 

1065.  (2.)  The  chemical  nature  of  the  earths  or  stones  of  which  the  soil  is  composed,  affects 
the  choice  of  vegetables,  as  regards  their  flourishing  in  such  situations.  But  this  subject, 
simple  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  is  in  reality  very  complicated.  For  the  different  earths 
act  upon  vegetation  by  physical  circumstances ; os,  for  example,  according  as  they  absorb  the 
surrounding  water  with  more  or  less  facility,  retain  it  with  more  or  less  force,  or  part  with 
it  more  or  le^s  easily.  Now,  the  celebrated  Kirwan  ascertained  by  a comparative  analysis  of 
earths  which  were  reckoned  excellent  for  the  growth  of  wheat  in  various  countries,  that 
thev  contain  more  silica  if  the  climate  is  more  subject  to  rain,  more  nluminc  if  the  contrary 
be  the  case  ; in  short,  that  the  soil,  to  be  good  for  any  given  vegetable,  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  more  moisture  in  a dr)' climate,  less  in  an  humid  atmosphere:  whence 
it  is  plain  that  in  different  localities  the  same  species  of  vegetable  may  be  found  in  diflerent 
soils 

1066.  (3.)  Every  kind  of  rock  has  a certain  degree  of  tenacity , and  a certain  disposition  to 
decompose  or  become  pulverised  whence  results  the  greater  or  less  facility  of  particular  soils 
to  be  formed  either  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  to  be  composed  of  fragments  of  a nearly  determined 
form  and  size.  Certain  vegetables,  from  causes  which  we  shall  presently  indicate,  will  pre- 
fer such  or  such  of  this  sand  or  gravel ; but  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  does  not  act  here 
immediately  ; thus,  when  we  find  calcareous  rocks  which  decompose  like  argillaceous  schist, 
the  same  species  of  vegetation  is  observed.  These  two  considerations  are  particularly 
applicable  to  lichens. 

1067.  (4*)  Rocks , according  to  their  colour  or  their  nature,  are  more  susceptible  of  being 
heated  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ; and  consequently  they  may,  in  some  degree,  modify 
the  temperature  of  a given  place;  and  influence  also,  though  slightly,  the  choice  of  plants 
capable  of  succeeding  upon  them. 

1068.  But,  independently  of  all  these  physical  causes,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the  chemical 
nature  of  rot'ks  has  any  effect  upon  vegetables?  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  so;  but  it 
must  Ik*  allowed  that  this  action  has  been  frequently  very  much  exaggerated.  Bory  de  St. 
Vincent,  indeed,  has  assured  us  that  calamine,  or  native  carbonate  of  xinc,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Aix-la-Chapellc,  is  always  indicated,  to  a certainty,  by  particular  plants;  and  the  fact  is 
confirmed  by  a little  work,  since  published,  called  A Flora  of  the  Environs  of  Spa.  The 
yellow  heartsease , a small  variety  of  the  common  Eyebright  (Euphrasia  officinalis),  the  white 
Campion  (Silene  inflata),  a Sandwort  ' Arenaria),  a shrubby  Idchen,  a species  of  Bromus 
(Brome- grass),  constitute  this  poor  hut  constant  vegetation.  These,  however,  no  doubt, 
grow  in  greater  abundance  and  perfection  in  other  soils : the  wonder  is  that  they  do  not  al- 
tocether  perish  here  ; for  even  the  gallinaceous  birds  w hich  eat  gravel  to  triturate  their  food, 
die  from  swallowing  fragments  of  calamine.  It  must  be  remarked,  in  reality,  that  plants 
do  not  often  live  upon  pure  rock,  but  among  the  decomposed  matter  of  that  rock  ; that  the 
rocks  even  though  very  circumscribed,  often  present  very  different  natures  : that  vegetable 
mould  is  not  only  formed  by  the  rocks  which  immediately  surround  it,  but  also  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  earthy  substances  carried  by  the  waters,  transported  by  the  winds,  or  by  the  re- 
mains of  animals  and  vegetables  which  have  before  existed  there.  Hence  it  will  be 
understood  how  the  vegetable  earths  differ  much  less  in  themselves,  than  the  rocks  which 
produce  them  or  serve  to  support  them  ; and  that  the  greater  number  of  plants  yield,  in  most 
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situations,  the  alimentary  earths  which  are  necessary  for  them.  Indeed,  after  various  bo- 
tanical journeys  made  through  France,  M.  de  Candolle  has  found  nearly  the  same  plants  vege- 
tating spontaneously  in  almost  all  the  different  rocky  substances.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Box  (Buxus  sempervirens  i grows  only  in  calcareous  soils,  and  it  certainly  prefers  them  ; but 
it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  argillaceous  calcareous  schistose  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees;  and 
it  is  even  seen  among  the  granite  of  Brittany  and  upon  the  volcanic  parts  of  Auvergne.  The 
Chestnut  has  been  said  to  avoid  a calcareous  country ; but  there  are  beautiful  chestnuts  on 
both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  at  the  foot  of  the  calcareous  mountains  of  Jura  and 
Chablais. 

1069.  Pure  magnesia , M.  Carradori  has  found,  by  chemical  experiment,  acts  as  a poison 
on  most  plants ; yet  M.  Dunal,  in  visiting  a portion  of  the  environs  of  Lunel,  where  the 
soil  presents  a great  quantity  of  almost  pure  magnesia,  found  there  the  same  plants  as  in 
the  surrounding  calcareous  soil,  and  the  roots  flourishing  in  the  clefts  of  tills  magnesian 
rock.  Thus  we  must  be  careful  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  nature  of  the 
earth,  which  is  frequently  acted  upon  by  causes  purely  physical. 

Sursect.  5.  Atmospheric  Influence . 

1070.  The  atmasjthere,  taken  in  its  pure  state,  we  know  to  be  composed,  at  all  times, 
of  the  same  proportions  of  azote  and  oxygen  ; and  in  such  cases  we  may  suppose  its  action 
to  be  similar  upon  all  vegetables.  But  the  atmosphere  also  is  of  different  degrees  of 
transparency  or  density ; it  holds  in  solution  other  matters  or  substances,  which  mix  with  it 
in  certain  places,  and  render  it  more  or  less  suitable  to  certain  species  of  plants.  In  mines, 
for  instance,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  of  hydrogen,  may  be  so  great  as  to 
preclude  vegetation  altogether ; or  to  allow  only  of  the  growth  of  such  individuals  as  are 
very  strong  and  vigorous,  or  particularly  absorbent  of  these  substances.  Then,  too,  the  air 
charged  with  saline  emanations  from  the  sea  injures  some  plants,  and  on  the  other  hand 
encourages  the  developement  of  such  as  require  carbonate  of  soda ; as  may  be  seen  in  the 
valleys  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where  maritime  plants  affording  soda  may  be  cultivated 
at  a considerable  distance  from  the  ocean,  provided  that  they  lie  open  towards  the  sea,  and 
arc  exposed  to  the  winds  that  blow  from  it. 

1071.  Jfc  cultivate  in  our  inland  gardens,  languidly  and  but  for  a year  or  two,  many  of  the 
maritime  jdants,  such  as  the  Lithosjrermum  maritimum . The  Nitraria  Schoberi  is  improved 
by  employing  salt  where  it  is  grown.  Many  of  the  Staticcs  may  be,  however,  easily  culti- 
vated, and  one  of  them,  the  common  Thrift  (S.  Armeria)  even  succeeds  in  crowded  tow  ns, 
whence  its  English  name ; yet  its  native  country  is  either  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  or  in  salt 
marshes,  or  upon  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains. 

1072.  The  most  general  influence , however,  exercised  by  the  atmosphere,  is  its  power  of 
containing  and  parting  with  moisture,  or  its  hygroscopic  action.  The  atmosphere  is 
habitually  charged  with  moisture ; sometimes  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  invisible,  and  then 
only  ascertainable  by  the  hygrometer ; at  other  times  visible  in  a state  of  vapour  or  dew' ; 
and  we  find  that  vegetables  in  general  succeed  better  in  a climate  where,  at  a given  degree 
of  temperature,  the  air  is  moderately  moist,  than  in  another  where  it  is  cither  too  much 
saturated  with  moisture  or  too  dry.  This  is  a circumstance  which  cannot  well  be  imitated  in 
the  cultivation  of  plants  in  the  open  air  : but  in  our  stoves,  and  especially  by  the  aid  of 
steam,  the  various  degrees  of  humidity  necessary  to  a vigorous  vegetation  may  be  produced 
to  the  greatest  nicety.  Thus,  in  the  magnificent  stoves  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney, 
near  London,  by  an  ingenious  but  simple  contrivance,  a gently  falling  dew  is  imitated  ; 
and  with  w hat  success  will  best  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  healthy  and  beautiful  state 
of  those  plants  which  delight  in  a wann  and  moist  atmosphere. 

1073.  The  agitation  or  movement  of  the  air  by  winds  and  other  causes  exercises  some 
power  over  vegetation ; but  w’e  arc  too  little  acquainted  with  this  subject  to  be  able  to 
deduce  any  particular  theory  from  it. 

1074.  Of  all  the  atmosfdieric  influences,  the  most  difficult  to  reduce  to  its  proper  value  is 
that  of  density ; or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  influence  of  height  or  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  M.  de  Candolle  has  made  the  subject  of  a memoir  in  the  volume 
of  the  Society  of  Arcueil,  and  we  shall  here  give  his  general  ideas  upon  it. 

1075.  In  proportion  as  tee  are  elevated  in  the  air,  the  temperature  as  well  as  the  moisture 
continue  to  diminish ; a circumstance  which  appears  to  depend  upon  this,  that  the  rare  air 
lias  more  capacity  for  heat  than  dense  air.  The  facts  that  go  to  prove  that  the  diminution 
of  the  temperature  upon  high  mountains  is  one  of  the  causes  which  most  affect  the  distri- 
bution of  vegetables,  are  the  following  : — 

(1.)  The  natural  situation  of  each  plant  at  a determined  elevation  aliove  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  so  much  the  greater  in  proportion  as  the  country  is  nearer  the  equator,  and  less 
in  more  temperate  regions;  that  is  to  say,  the  farther  we  recede  from  the  equator,  the 
greater  influence  has  the  exposure  upon  the  temperature. 

(2-)  In  temperate  climates,  os  France,  for  instance,  those  plants  which  are  but  little 
affected  by  temperature,  and  which  grow  in  all  its  latitudes,  are  found  also  at  all  those 
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elevations  where  the  earth  is  not  covered  by  eternal  snows ; from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
summits  of  the  mountains.  M.  de  Candolle  has  detected  about  700  examples  of  this 
law ; the  common  Heath , the  Juniper , the  iftrcA,  &c.  grow  indifferently  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  at  a height  of  10,000  feet. 

(3.)  If  plauU  which,  according  to  their  nature,  avoid  either  too  high  or  too  low  a 
degree  of  temperature,  yet  grow  at  different  latitudes,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  at  heights 
where  the  effect  of  elevation  may  compensate  that  of  latitude : thus  the  native  plants  of 
the  northern  plains  will  be  seen  to  grow*  upon  the  mountains  of  the  south. 

(4.)  Plants  which  are  cultivated  upon  a large  scale  are  guided  by  laws  which  entirely 
correspond  with  the  preceding : those  which  are  cultivated  in  various  latitudes  will  grow 
indifferently  at  various  heights ; those  which  are  only  found  at  certain  latitudes  will  extend 
no  farther  than  to  proportional  elevations.  The  pofo/oe,  which  succeeds  so  well  in  our 
plains,  is  cultivated  in  Peru  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  : the 
dice,  which  nowhere  passes  44°  north  latitude,  will  not  grow  at  a height  exceeding  1250 
feet. 

(5.)  'The  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  when  we  compare  the  temperature  of  the 
seasons  establishes  effects  very  analogous  to  those  which  result  from  the  distance  from 
the  equator ; so  that  there  is  the  more  analogy  between  the  results  on  vegetation  in  the  two 
cases.  In  proportion  as  we  rise  in  a direct  line,  it  follows,  from  the  lessened  density  of  the 
air,  that  the  intenseness  of  the  solar  light  continues  to  increase ; this  effect  is  represented 
in  the  line  of  distances  from  the  equator,  because  the  perpetuity  of  light  during  the 
continuance  of  vegetation  is  so  much  the  greater  in  proportion  as  the  latitude  is  more 
elevated. 

(6.)  In  proportion  to  the  greater  height  ujton  the  mountains , so  will  the  hygrometer  be  seen 
to  indicate  a less  degree  of  humidity ; the  same  general  effect  takes  place  as  wc  recede  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles. 

1076.  On  mountains , covered  with  perpetual  snow,  where  the  plants  are  constantly 
moistened  with  water  in  a freezing  state,  those  species,  to  which  a warm  temperature  is 
unfriendly,  will  live  at  inferior  heights  to  those  which  they  brave  in  the  same  latitude, 
when  they  are  not  watered  from  those  cold  sources. 

1077.  It  would  appear^  therefore,  from  all  these  considerations,  that  the  situation  or  fixed 
locality  of  plants  at  certain  heights  depends  mainly  on  the  fall  of  the  temperature  attri- 
butable to  that  elevation.  Now,  the  only  purely  theoretical  point  of  view,  says 
M.  de  Candolle,  according  to  which  we  can  comprehend  how  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  bears  in  itself  a direct  influence  upon  vegetation,  is  this  ; that  plants  require  to  absorb 
a greater  or  less  degree  of  oxygen  gas  in  their  green  or  their  coloured  parts.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  there  is  a certain  point  of  elevation  where  the  atmosphere  becomes  too 
much  rarefied  to  supply  the  wants  of  plants;  but  where  this  is  the  case  the  mountains  are 
always  clothed  with  snow.  M.  de  Humboldt,  too,  inclines  to  think,  that  the  pressure  of 
the  air  may  act  in  encouraging  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  evaporation.  But  we 
must  say  that  direct  experiment  is  still  wanting  to  confirm  these  opinions  (and  this  is  per- 
haps unattainable  in  the  present  state  of  science),  in  order  that  we  may  form  a conclusive 
judgment  on  their  value. 

Sect.  I IT.  Station  and  Habitation  of  Plants . 

1078.  The  station  and  habitation  of  jdants  must  next  engage  a portion  of  our  attention. 
They  are  both  important : the  former  implies  their  situation  as  regarding  local  circum- 
stances And  the  action  of  physical  causes  upon  vegetables  ; the  latter  implies  the  geographical 
position.  When  we  say,  that  such  a plant  is  found  in  marshes,  on  the  sea-shore,  in  woods, 
or  upon  mountains,  in  England,  in  France,  in  North  America ; by  the  marshes,  shore,  woods, 
or  mountains,  we  mean  what  we  here  term  the  station ; and  by  England,  France,  or  North 
America,  the  habitation  : such  is  the  sense,  at  least,  in  which  we  shall  here  use  the  terms ; for 
in  systematic  botanical  writings  the  meaning  is  by  no  means  always  thus  restricted. 

1079.  The  seeds  of plants,  by  varied  and  beautiful  means,  are  widely  dispersed  by  the  liberal 
hand  of  nature  : whilst  some,  however,  fall  upon  barren  ground,  or  a soil  unfit  for  the  nature 
of  that  particular  vegetable,  others  take  root  in  situations,  both  with  regard  to  the  earth 
and  surrounding  medium,  which  are  in  harmony  with  their  growth,  and  produce,  “some 
thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred-fold.'*  There  are,  again,  tribes  which,  under  these 
circumstances,  increase  so  prodigiously  that  they  destroy  vegetables  of  a less  vigorous 
growth,  and,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  appropriate  to  themselves  a great  extent  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Such  are  termed  by  M.  de  Humboldt  “plantes  sociales,”  plants 
living  in  society.  In  this  way,  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  soil,  the 
Seaside  Sedge  (Carex  arenaria),  the  ujtrighi  Sea  Lt/megrass  (Elymusarenarius),  and  the  Sea-reed 
or  Marram 9 ( Arundo  arenaria),  occupy  a prodigious  surface  of  our  sandy  shores,  almost  to 

• The  Critic  name  of  this  plant  U Maratm.  A village  upon  tlie  sca-roaul  of  Norfolk  i»  named  Mar  ham, 
frm*  the  circumstance  of  the  great  abundance  in  which  the  Arundo  arenaria  grows  in  its  vicinity. 
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the  exclusion  of  other  vegetation  ; their  long,  creeping,  and  entangled  roots  serving  to  bind 
the  sands  together,  and  thus  forming  a barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  heaths  in  our  country,  where  our  sterile  moors  are  purple  with  the  blossoms 
of  the  heath. 

1080.  The  flowers  of  the  Gentians  cover,  as  with  a carpet  of  the  most  brilliant  ultramarine 
blue,  the  sides  of  the  alpine  hills  in  Switzerland  and  the  south  of  Europe.  Our  fields 
are  often,  too  often,  red  with  Poppies,  and  the  marshes  are  whitened  with  the  “ snowy  beard” 
of  the  Coltongrass , and  our  pastures  with  the  blossoms  of  the  Cardamine  pratensis,  so  that 
they  appear  ut  a distance  as  if  covered  with  linen  laid  out  for  bleaching,  whence  arises  the 
vulgar  English  name  * of  the  latter  plant.  Some  of  these  plants  thus  living  in  society 
are  continually  striving  with  their  neighbours,  till  the  strongest  obtain  the  victory.  Many 
low  perennial  and  herbaceous  vegetables  are  overpowered  by  a colony  of  taller  shrubs; 
such  as  the  Whin  or  Furze  and  the  Broom : and  these  in  their  turns  must  occasionally  give 
place  to  trees  and  shrubs  of  a larger  and  stronger  growth.  Mr.  Brown  has  however, 
noticed  a curious  fact  in  regard  to  the  Field  Eryngo  (Eryngium  campestre),  and  the  Star- 
thistle  (Centaurea  Calcitrapa),  which  cover  much  cultivated  ground  upon  the  continent,  that 
these  two  engrossers  are  never  mixed  together  indiscriminately,  but  that  each  forms  groups 
of  partial  masses,  placed  at  certain  distances  from  their  rivals. 

1081.  On  the  other  hand , there  are  plants,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  in- 
creasing much  by  root,  or  bearing  few  seeds,  or  such  seeds  as  from  their  light  and  volatile 
nature  are  much  dispersed,  and  which  are  not  particular  in  their  choice  of  soil,  do  not  form 
groupes,  but  lie  scattered  ( liantes  J parses , cgrenles , or  rarcs , of  the  French). 

1082.  The  former  kind , or  “ social  jdants,"  are  those  which  it  will  be  most  important  for 
us  to  consider  in  relation  to  Botanical  Geography, 

1083.  The  stations  of  jdants  being  thus,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  liable  to  the 

influence  of  physical  agents,  it  becomes  necessary  to  define  them  by  terms  which  are 
calculated  at  once  to  point  out  the  places  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  grow.  This, 
however,  is  a task  of  no  small  difficulty  ; for,  without  swelling  the  list  to  an  immeasurable 
length,  it  will  be  impossible  to  define  the  various  local  situations  of  plants.  There  arc 
many  situations  which  produce  only  one  or  two  kinds:  for  example,  the  snow,  in  the 
highest  arctic  regions  to  which  our  enterprising  travellers  have  attained,  has  been  found 
to  nourish  and  to  bring  to  the  greatest  perfection  that  highly  curious  vegetable,  the  Red  Snow 
(Protococcus  nivalis).  + The/ri^c  ( Tuber  cibarium)  is  found  entirely  hid  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Some fungi  arc  detected  upon  the  dead  horns  and  hoofs  of  animals  (no  plant  exists 
upon  living  bodies  f),  and  upon  dead  chrysalides;  and  both  and  mosses  grow  on  the 

dung  of  animals.  Paper  nourishes  the  minute  ConJ'crva  dendroidca  : the  glass  of  windows, 
and  the  glass  table  of  the  microscope,  if  laid  by  in  a moist  state  for  a certain  length  of 
time,  produce  the  Conferva  fenestralis . Wine  casks  in  damp  cellars  give  birth  to  the  Racodium 
cellare  : and  Dutrochet  has  detected  living  vegetables  in  Madeira  wine  and  in  Goulard  water, 
(a  solution  of  Saturn).  These,  however,  and  many  others  that  might  be  noticed,  may  be 
numbered  among  the  extraordinary  stations,  and  they  principally  affect  cryptogamic 
vegetables.  In  a popular  view  of  the  subject,  though  we  cannot  altogether  omit  the  notice 
of  such  minute  yet  curious  vegetable  productions,  we  shall  mainly  direct  our  attention  to 
the  more  conspicuous  plants;  and  they  may  be  thus  divided.  1.  Maritime  or  saline  plants. 
These  are  terrestrial,  but  growing  upon  the  borders  of  the  ocean  or  near  salt  lakes;  as  the 
Saltworts  (Salsol/c)  and  Glassieorts  ( Sal i corn i»),  &c.  Hence  these  plants  abound  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  and  the  Russian  dominions,  where  there  are  saltpans,  as  well  as  on  the 
shores.  2.  Marine  plants.  This  tribe  is  indeed  mostly  cryptogamic,  and  comprises  the  Alger, 
Fuci,  Ulvet , &c.  The  phsenogamous,  or  perfect  marine  plants,  are  the  Sea-wracks  (Ruppia  and 
Zostera),  and  a few  others  allied  to  them.  3.  Aquatic  plants.  Growing  in  fresh  water. 
Both  stagnant  pools  and  ruuning  streams  in  various  situations,  abound  in  plants.  Some 
are  entirely  submerged,  but  in  this  case,  with  the  rare  exception  of  the  little  Awhvort 
(Subularia  aquatica),  the  flowers  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  fructi- 
fication. § 4.  Marsh  or  swamp  plants.  5.  Meadow  and  jtasture  plants.  6.  Field  jdants . 

• iMdy's  Smock.  Not  Ladies'  Smock.  Such  plants  were  in  olden  time  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

f More  will  be  said  of  this  plant  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  plant*  of  the  high  northern  region*. 

J Schouw,  indeed,  ha*  a tribe  of  plant*  which  he  call*  “ PlanLc  Epizott,”  attached  to  Heine  animals.  Thu*, 
he  say*,  Fuci  and  other  Algte  are  attached  to  whales,  mussels,  and  barnacle*.  But  in  this  case  the  plant* 
manifestly  adhere  to  a dead  portion  of  the  animal ; like  those  vegetable*  which  exist  upon  the  outer  and  dead 
part  of  the  bark  of  tree*-  I nave  seen  a bee  which  was  brought  from  Sicily.  It  had  been  captured  alive,  with 
a substance  attached  to  it*  head  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a fungus,  and  from  its  shape,  to  that 
particular  genus  of  Fungi  called  Clavaria.  Many  persons  were  deceived  into  a belief  that  this  vegetable 
substance  was  growing  on  the  living  insect ; but  an  eminent  naturalist,  well  acquainted  with  the  structure  of 
the  part*  of  fructification  in  the  Orcnidcou*  plants,  immediately  detected  that  the  supposed  fungus  was  nothing 
more  than  the  pollen-mass,  which  had  attached  itself  to  the  nose  of  the  bee  by  means  of  its  glutinous  gland, 
while  the  busy  insect  was  thrusting  its  head  into  the  flower  to  gather  its  honeyed  sweets. 

S Raymond  certainly  observed,  in  the  Pyrenees,  a species  of  Croufoot,  the  Water  Crx/ufoot  (Ranunculus  aqua, 
tilis),  producing  its  flower  and  fruit  wholly  under  water  ; but,  upon  a closer  investigation  of  the  phenomenon, 
he  found  that  in  these  cases  the  calyx  enclosed  a globule  of  air,  with  which  this  important  Amotion  of  for- 
tillsation  wo*  performed.  The  curious  aquatic,  f’ at  timer  in  spiralis , ha*  a still  more  wonderAil  contrivance 
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This  tribe  often  includes  such  as,  introduced  with  the  grain  sown  in  those  districts,  are 
equally  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  man.  7.  Rock  jdanti t,  which  may  include  the  natives  of 
very  stony  spots,  and  such  as  grow  upon  walls.  Walls,  although  artificial  structures,  are 
known  to  produce  many  plants  in  greater  perfection  than  natural  rock  ; yet  we  must  not 
suppose  that  any  vegetable  is  exclusively  confined  to  this  habitat.  The  JJolosicum  umbel - 
latum  and  Draba  muralis  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  this  tribe  in  England;  and  amongst 
mosses,  the  Grimmia  pulvinata , Tortula  muralis,  &c.  8.  Sand  plants.  9.  Plants  of  dry 

moors,  where  our  heaths  (Erica?)  abound.  These  seem  to  be  included  among  the  jdantes  des 
beus  tterUes  of  Dc  Candolle ; a very  heterogeneous  groupe  it  must  be  confessed,  and  by  no 
means  easy  to  characterise.  10.  Plants  which  attach  themselves  to  the  vicinity  if  places 
inhabited  by  man.  Such  an?  the  Dock,  Nettle , Ac. ; these  species  follow  every  where  the 
human  footsteps,  even  to  the  huts  and  cabins  of  the  highest  mountains  ; encouraged,  perhaps, 
by  the  presence  of  animal  substances,  and  the  azote  which  in  such  substances  is  known  to 
abound.  11.  Forest  jdants , consisting  of  such  trees  as  live  in  society.  12.  Plants  of  the 
hedges,  as  are  many  of  our  climbing  plants,  the  Honeysuckle , the  Traveller* s joy,  the  Rryony, 
Ac.  13.  Subterranean  jdants.  Those  that  live  in  mines  and  caves,  and  which,  though 
tolerably  numerous  and  important,  arc  yet  mostly  cryptogamous.  One  species  a fungus 
yields  a pale  phosphoric  light  of  considerable  intensity.  14.  Alpine  or  mountain  jslanls,  for. 
it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  limit,  and  indeed  they  will  depend  much  upon  latitude.  A 
plant  which  grows  upon  a hill  of  inconsiderable  elevation  in  Norway,  Lapland,  and 
Iceland,  will  of  course  inhabit  the  loftiest  Alps  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Again,  upon 
mountains  that  have  no  perpetual  snow  lying  on  them,  alpine  plants  will  be  found  much 
higher  than  on  such  as  have  continued  streams  of  cold  snow-water  descending,  which 
affects  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  much  lower  regions.  15.  Parasitic  jdants,  such  as  the 
Misseltoe,  the  various  species  of  I.oranthus,  Ac.,  and  that  most  wonderful  of  all  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, the  Rafflesia  Amoldii:  these,  as  their  name  implies,  derive  nourishment  from 
a living  portion  of  the  vegetable  to  which  they  attach  themselves.  This  is  the  case,  too, 
with  many  Fungi  which  subsist  upon  the  living  foliage  of  plants ; some  exclusively  on  the 
upper,  others  as  invariably  on  the  lower  side  of  these  leaves  ; and,  lastly,  the  name  of 
16.  Pseudo-jMiraiites  has  been  given  to  a very  extensive  tribe,  which  su!>sist  upon  the  decayed 
portions  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  trees  to  which  they  arc  attached,  as  many  of  the 
Lichens,  Mosses,  Ac.  ; or  which  are  simply  attached  by  the  surface  of  their  roots  to  tro- 
pical trees,  obtaining  no  nourishment  from  them,  but  from  the  surrounding  element. 
Among  this  numt>cr  may  be  reckoned  that  numerous  and  singular  family  of  the  Orchvteec, 
called,  from  their  nature  and  property,  **  air  jdants.*'  Greatly  os  this  list  might  be  swelled, 
we  shall  find  that  even  here  there  is  a gradation  and  an  approximation  of  one  tribe  to  another ; 
but  these  arc  amply  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

10S4.  We  have  been  able  to  account  in  some  measure  for  the  stations  of  jJants,  affected  as 
these  are  by  local  circumstances ; but  the  study  of  the  succeeding  part,  which  refers  to  their 
habitations,  considered  in  their  most  extensive  scale,  for  instance,  as  belonging  to  certain 
regions  or  countries,  we  shall  find  to  be  much  more  difficult ; and  we  must  frequently  be 
content  to  study  and  to  admire  the  amazing  variety  of  vegetable  forms  which  the  beneficent 
hand  of  nature  has  scattered  over  the  different  parts  of  our  world,  without  being  able  to 
account  for  these  important  phenomena  In  New  Holland  we  find,  almost  exclusively,  all  the 
species  of  Banksia,  Goodenia , and  Kpacris , and  the  curious  Acacia  without  leaves,  but  with 
petioles  so  much  enlarged  as  to  amusse  the  shape  and  perform  the  functions  of  leaves.  At  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Fig  Marigolds  ( Mesembryanthema),  the  Siajtelia,  the  numerous  kinds 
of  Ilia,  Gladiolus,  Pelargonium,  and  l*rotea  abound.  The  Aurantiucea , the  family  of  plants 
to  which  the  Orange  and  lemon  belong,  arc  of  Asiatic  origin  ; as  the  Camellia  and  Thea  are  of 
Chinese.  Those  curious  plants,  the  Alutisia,  the  various  species  of  Fuchsia,  the  Cinchona  or 
medicinal  barks,  the  Cacti,  arc  all  peculiar  to  South  America.  If  a few  of  them  are  found 
in  other  countries,  such  circumstances  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  do  not  overturn  the 
general  laws  for  the  exclusive  existence  of  many  plants  in  certain  countries.  We  have  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe  one  species  of  Iria , one  of  Gladiolus,  and  in  the  north  of  Africa 
and  south  of  Europe  a few  kinds  of  Fig  Marigold.  Within  the  tropics  the  genera  of  plants 
throughout  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  arc  similar,  but  rarely  arc  the  species  the  same.  This 
rule  nearly  holds  good  on  the  opposite  continents  in  temperate  climates.  We  have  the 
Oriental  Plane  (PUtanus  oriental  is)  in  the  old  world,  ami  the  Americans  have  the  Occidental 
Plane  (P.  occidentals  . Even  in  the  two  hemispheres,  in  similar  parallels  of  latitude,  the 
genera  of  plants  have  a great  affinity : the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  continent  of 


for  bringing  the  male  and  female  flower*  in  contact  The  |*lant  is  dicrciou*.  The  female  flower  is  attached  to 
the  parent  plant  by  mean*  of  a very  long  stalk,  spirally  twitted  like  a corkscrew,  *o  that  when  it  U in  perfec- 
tion, it  rise*  to  the  surface  by  the  untwiitmg  of  Die  stalk.  The  male  flowers,  upon  a M-jurate  plant,  are 
almost  sessile,  borne  on  a very  iliort  straight  stem,  which  never  could  reach  the  surface  without  detaching  them, 
selves  from  the  plant  This  Uicy  do  at  the  proper  season  ; they  float  upon  the  lop  Of  Uic  water  along  with 
the  female  flowers,  scatter  their  pollen,  and  die.  The  female  blossoms,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  spiral  twisting 
7f  their  stalks,  retire,  and  ripen  their  seeds  under  water. 
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America  has  many  in  common  with  the  north  of  Europe;  and  the  plants  of  our  regions, 
transported  thither,  succeed  extremely  well. 

1085.  To  what  extent  plants  migrate , unaided  by  man,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; but  that  such 
migration  is  going  on,  by  various  means  and  causes,  cannot  be  questioned.  Islands  w hich 
lie  near  to  continents,  and  which  evidently  appear  at  one  period  to  have  been  joined  with 
them,  as  England  for  example,  although  they  may  contain  a vegetation  similar  to  that  of 
the  neighbouring  continental  shores,  have  always  a smaller  number  of  species ; and  this 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  interruption  which  straits  or  seas  occasion  to  the  pro* 
gross  of  the  seeds. 

1086.  The  Field  Eryngo  (Eryngium  campestre),  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  the 
Venus's  looking-glass  (Campanula  Speculum),  and  many  other  plants  of  France  and  Germany, 
seem  to  stop  at  the  line  formed  by  the  sea  in  approaching  our  shores ; yet  these,  and  many 
other  vegetables  of  France,  reach  a limit  upon  the  same  continent  more  northern  than  any 
part  of  England. 

1087.  The  transmigration  of  plants  may  be  reckoned  to  be  facilitated  by  the  following 

causes.  1.  The  sea  and  its  currents , but  to  a very  limited  extent ; for  if  the  seed  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  water  penetrates  its  integuments  and  reaches  the  embryo,  life  is  destroyed. 
Yet  to  such  a distance  are  they  carried  by  this  medium,  that  upon  the  coasts  of  Britain,  of 
Iceland,  and  Norway,  the  seeds  of  the  West  Indies  are  frequently  cast,  and  it  is  said  some- 
times even  in  a fit  state  for  vegetation.  2.  Riters , by  the  continual  movement  of  their 
waters,  convey  many  plants  to  a considerable  distance  from  their  original  place  of  growth  ; 
and  the  banks  of  streams  are  generally  adorned  with  a vegetation  of  a more  varied  kind  than 
the  districts  remote  from  them.  Thus  too*  the  different  species  of  Saxifrage  and  other 
alpine  plants  are,  in  mountainous  regions  brought  down  from  the  higher  situations, 
and  flourish  in  the  valleys.  3.  Winds,  which  waft  the  light,  winged,  and  pappose  seeds 
to  immense  distances,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are  widely  dispersed.  4.  Animals, 
which,  in  wandering  from  place  to  place,  often  carry  on  their  coats  those  seeds  which  have 
hooked  bristles  &c.  5.  Birds,  which,  swallowing  berries  and  other  fruits  pass  the  seeds 

in  a perfect  state,  and,  it  is  even  said,  sometimes  better  fitted  for  germination  than 
before.  In  this  manner  the  seeds  are  often  deposited  in  the  places  necessary  for  their 
growth,  and  to  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  reached  ; of  which  a familiar  instance  is 
found  in  the  Misseltoc. 

1088.  Man  is  however  the  most  active  agent  in  the  disjtersion  of  plants,  and  we  must  not 
overlook  the  important  consequences.  Sometimes  indeed,  the  causes  are  accidental, 
but  more  frequently  intentional.  The  shipwreck  of  a vessel  on  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
having  some  bulbs  on  board  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  caused  a plant  to  propagate  in 
the  sands  upon  the  shores  of  that  mild  climate,  to  which  lias  been  since  given  the  name  of 
Amaryllis  Samiensis  or  Guernsey  Lily,  and  a branch  of  trade  of  some  importance  is  carried 
on  in  the  sale  of  this  very  root.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  a species  of  Artichoke  (Cynara  Cardun- 
culus)  has  increased  so  much  by  seeds  imported  from  Europe,  that  Mr.  Head,  in  his  amusing 
u Sketches  of  a Journey  across  the  Pampas,”  &c.  tells  us  that  “ there  are  three  regions  of 
vegetation  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  base  of  the  Cordilleras;  a space  of  900  miles: 
the  first  of  which  is  covered,  for  180  miles,  with  clover  and  thistles.  This  region,'* 
the  author  continues,  “ varies  with  the  seasons  of  the  year  in  a most  extraordinary 
manner.  In  winter,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  * are  large  and  luxuriant,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  the  country  has  the  rough  appearance  of  a tumep  field.  The  clover  in  this  season  is  ex- 
tremely rich  and  strong ; and  the  sight  of  the  wild  cattle  grazing  in  full  liberty  on  such 
pasture  is  very  beautiful.  In  spring  the  clover  has  vanished,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  have 
extended  along  the  ground,  and  the  country  still  looks  like  a rough  crop  of  tumeps.  In 
less  than  a month  the  change  is  most  extraordinary ; the  w’holc  region  becomes  a luxuriant 
wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  have  suddenly  shot  up  to  a height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet, 
and  are  all  in  full  bloom.  The  road  or  path  is  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  ; the  view  is  com- 
pletely obstructed  ; not  an  animal  is  to  be  seen ; and  the  stems  of  the  thistles  are  so  close 
to  each  other,  and  so  strong,  that,  independent  of  the  prickles  with  which  they  are  armed, 
they  form  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  sudden  growth  of  these  plants  is  quite  astonishing  ; 
and  though  it  would  be  an  unusual  misfortune  in  military  history,  yet  it  is  really  possible 
that  an  invading  array,  unacquainted  with  this  country,  might  be  imprisoned  by  these  thistles 
before  it  had  time  to  escape  from  them.  The  summer  is  not  over  before  the  scene  undergoes 
another  rapid  change : the  thistles  suddenly  lose  their  sap  and  verdure,  their  beads  droop, 
the  leaves  shrink  and  fade,  the  stems  become  black  and  dead  ; and  they  remain,  rattling  with 
the  breeze,  one  against  another,  until  the  violence  of  the  pampero  or  hurricane  levels  them 
with  the  ground,  when  they  rapidly  decompose  and  disappear,  the  clover  rushes  up,  and 
the  scene  is  again  verdant.*' 

1089.  The  strong-scented  Everlasting  (Eliclirysum  foetid um,  vid.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1987),  a 

♦ From  tpecimem  in  our  Herbarium,  we  have  ascertained  that  thia  thistle  ia  the  Cardoon  (Cynara  Car- 
dunculua),  introduced  no  doubt  from  Europe  aa  an  article  of  food,  but  now  growing  wild,  useless,  and 
pernicious. 
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native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  found  a soil  and  climate  equally  suited  to  its  growth 
on  the  shores  of  Brest,  where  it  covers  a great  portion  of  the  sands,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ab- 
original natives  of  the  soil.  Wheat  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  Barbary.  The  jtofaioe,  Bret 
found  in  South  America,  is  now  cultivated  all  over  the  world.  Rice , from  Asia,  is  grown  to 
an  immense  extent  in  America,  Ac.  ; these*,  and  many  other  plants  similarly  circumstanced, 
which  we  could  mention,  together  with  those  that  adorn  our  gardens,  often  owe  their  wide 
diffusion  to  having  escaped  into  uncultivated  places,  and  become  to  a certain  degree  na- 
turalised there. 

1090.  But  there  are  limits  to  migration,  for  some  of  which  we  can  account,  and  for  others 
we  cannot.  Even  many  of  our  garden  plants,  which,  escaping  by  accident,  or  designedly 
placed  in  uncultivated  spots  so  as  to  appear  wild,  have  only  for  a time  maintained  a languid 
existence,  and  then  have  disappeared  altogether.  Thus  we  know  that  the  beautiful  Gcntia- 
nrfla  (Gentians  acaulis)  cannot  have  a title  to  a place  in  the  British  Flora,  nor  can  some 
others,  which  are  mere  outcasts  from  gardens.  Some  plants  are  wholly  confined  to  particular 
spots  and  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  The  Tree-Pink  (Dianthus  ar  bore  us)  grows  still  on 
the  single  rock  in  the  island  of  Crete,  where  Prosper  Alpinus  first  detected  it;  and  the 
Double  Cocoa-nut  of  the  isle  Praslin,  one  of  the  little  groupc  of  islands  called  the  Seychelles, 
notwithstanding  the  annual  migration  of  its  nuts  for  many  thousands  of  miles,  has  never 
established  itself  in  any  other  place.  Nature  has  planted  the  common  Thrift  ( Statice  Armeria), 
the  Scurvy  Grasses  (Cochlearia  anglica  and  danica),  and  the  Rose-root  i,  Rbodiola  rosea),  in 
rocky  and  stony  places,  upon  our  shores  and  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains;  yet  these 
plants  arc  never  found  in  any  intermediate  places. 

1091.  The  visible  obstacles  to  the  migration  of  jdants  are  — 

(1.)  The  sen,  w hich,  though  we  have  introduced  as  a means  of  extending  the  habitations 
of  plants,  is  yet  a far  greater  impediment,  by  the  injury  it  does  to  the  seeds,  and  the  difficulty 
of  their  being  conveyed  to  distant  countries  in  a sufficiently  short  time  to  prevent  the  natural 
death  of  the  seed.  It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  the  greater  number  of  seeds  have  a specific 
gravity  heavier  than  that  of  water  when  in  a living  state.  The  Double  Cocoa-nut , when  found 
tluating,  has,  always  lost  its  vegetative  property.  The  living  nut  is  immensely  heavy,  and 
would  inevitably  sink. 

(2.)  Dry  and  burning  deserts . These,  in  spite  of  their  oases,  which  have  been  happily 
assimilated  to  the  isles  of  the  ocean,  prove  a pow  erful  obstacle  to  the  transport  of  seeds.  Thus, 
those  districts  of  Africa  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  scorching  sands  of 
Sahara  exhibit  a great  dissimilarity  in  their  vegetation.  The  plants  of  Morocco  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa  have  little  resemblance  to  the  indigenous  growth  of  Senegal ; 
whilst  the  affinity  of  the  vegetables  brought  by  Caillnud  from  Upper  Egypt  to  those  collected 
by  Palisot  de  Bcauvois  in  Owarc  and  Benin  would  m themselves  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  very  great  and  continued  deserts  intervene  between  these  fur  distant  countries. 

109*2.  Mountain  ranges.  The  harriers  which  these  present  would  almost  be  insurmount- 
able, were  it  not  for  the  defiles  which  here  and  there  occur,  forming  passages  for  men  and 
animals,  as  well  as  for  plants.  Thus,  the  plants  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  are  quite 
different  from  those  on  the  Switzerland  side ; those  of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees  from  those  of 
the  French  Pyrenees;  and  it  was  a subject  of  peculiar  regret  to  the  enterprising  Drummond, 
when  be  reached  the  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America,  that  his  commission 
did  not  allow  him  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  western  side  of  that  great  continent,  where  he 
found,  every  step  he  took,  a vegetation  very  different  from  what  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  the  eastern  side. 

1093.  A knowledge  of  the  Natural  Onlers  of  plants  is  in  no  department  of  botany  so  important 
as  in  treating  of  their  geographical  distribution.  The  system  of  Linnaeus,  or  the  Artificial 
Arrangement,  does  not,  os  we  know,  regard  the  habits  and  affinities  of  vegetables,  but  simply 
and  beautifully  points  out  to  us,  by  certain  characters,  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge 
of  any  given  species.  The  natural  method,  which  owes  so  much  to  the  labours  of  Jussieu, 
Decandollc  and  Brown,  has  a higher  object  in  view,  that  of  grouping  plants  together 
according  to  their  natural  affinities;  and  by  such  an  arrangement  we  are  often  led  to 
other  and  very  important  results.  The  primary  divisions  of  the  Natural  Method  are,  first, 
a cottle  domes,  or  plants  which  have  no  cotyledons  to  the  sect! : these  are  synonymous  to 
the  Cryptogainia,  and  include  the  Mosses , Lichens , Sea-weeds,  Fungi,  Ferns,  Ac. ; secondly,  mo- 
nocotyledones  ; those  whose  seeds  have  one  cotyledon,  such  as  the  Grasses,  Liliaceous  Plants , 
the  Rushes,  Sedges,  the  Palms , Ac.  ; and,  thirdly,  Dicotyledon**,  or  the  plants  which  have 
two  or  rarely  more  cotyledons  to  the  seed,  such  as  our  Shrubs  and  Trees,  and  very  many 
Herbaceous  Plants.  Each  of  these  possesses  external  characters  which,  though  not  very 
cosily  defined  in  words  yet  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observer  who  devotes  his  attention,  even 
for  a*  little  while,  to  the  subject ; and  we  find  that,  in  a great  proportion  of  instances,  they 
have  not  only  a peculiar  station,  but  that  their  geographical  distribution  is  different. 

1094.  The  acotyledoxous  plants  increase  in  number  in  proportion  to  the  other  great  classes, 
as  we  recede  from  the  equator  to  the  poles;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  Ferns . 
The  latter  abound  more  wdthin  the  tropics  tlian  any  where  else : not,  however,  so  much  in 
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open  plains  as  in  the  sheltered,  moist,  and  hilly  countries;  so  that  their  maximum  is  in  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  tropics.  The  island  of  Martinique  afforded  to  the  Abbd  Plunder 
a rich  and  abundant  harvest  of  ferns ; and  some  isles  of  small  extent  arc  said  to  have  one 
third  of  their  vegetation  composed  of  this  kind  of  plants. 

1095.  Among  the  monocotyledonous  Plants , the  Palms  arc  exclusively  confined  to  the  tro- 
pics: the  Liliaceous  plants  abound  there  and  in  the  warm  zones  ; the  three  families  of  Grasses , 
Sedges  (Cyperaceae),  and  Pushes  (Junci),  present  some  important  differences  in  regard  to  a 
comparison  with  the  phicnogamous  or  flowering  plants.  The  disparity  between  these  latter 
and  the  grasses  is  not  great  in  each  of  the  zones  ; whilst  the  two  other  families,  the  Cyperactee 
and  Junci,  diminish  near  the  equator  and  increase  towards  the  north.  Nevertheless,  there 
arc  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; for  the  grasses  are  very  rare  upon  the  coasts  of  Greenland.  In 
what  wc  have  now  said,  we  allude  to  the  grasses,  &c.  in  a wild  state  ; having  no  reference  to 
those  regions  where  so  many  of  the  grass  tribe,  as  the  Wheat , Barley,  Oat , Maize,  Bye,  Pice, 
Sec.,  are  found  simply  in  a state  of  cultivation. 

1096.  The  dicott  ledonous  plants  are  the  most  extensively  distributed,  and  we  must  ofTer 
some  further  remarks  upon  them.  The  Compound  or  Syngenesious  plants  (Composite),  as 
every  one  knows,  form  a very  extensive  natural  family.  They  are  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  earth,  but  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  Fewer, 
however,  of  them  are  found  in  the  warm  regions  of  equinoctial  America  than  in  the  sub- 
alpine  and  temperate  districts  of  the  same  country.  At  the  Congo  and  Sierra  Leone  in 
Africa,  in  the  East  Indies  and  New  Holland,  they  exist  in  comparatively  smaller  numbers 
than  in  other  regions  situated  in  similar  parallels,  but  which  afford  situations  more  congenial 
to  their  growth.  Again,  in  the  frozen  zone,  in  Kamtschatka  and  Lapland,  the  relative 
proportion  of  plants  of  this  family  is  one  half  less  than  in  the  temperate  climates. 

1097.  The  Leguminous  plants  ( to  which  the  Pea,  the  Bean , $c.  belong,  and  such  as  bear  papi- 
lionaceous flowers,)  abound  most  in  the  equinoctial  regions : they  diminish  gradually  in  each 
hemisphere  in  diverging  from  the  equator,  except  indeed  in  certain  countries  where  particular 
genera,  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  species,  give  a peculiar  feature  to  the  vegetation,  as  in 
Siberia  and  the  vast  provinces  of  Russia,  where  so  many  Astragali  or  Bitter-vetches  are  found. 

1098.  Mr.  Brown  has  judiciously  separated  the  natural  order  of  Rubiacetc  into  two  groups  : 
those  with  verticillate  leaves  and  no  stipules  [the  St r Hater  of  Linmcus),  to  which  belong  our 
Goosegrass  (Galium),  Madder  (Rubin),  &c.,  and  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  temperate 
zones;  and  the  true  Rubiaceat , with  opposite  pairs  of  leaves,  and  two  opposite  stipules  (which 
are  in  fact  abortive  leaves,  and  thus  show  their  affinity  with  the  Stellattr),  to  which  belong  the 
real  medicinal  barks  (or  Cinchona?),  and  some  other  nearly  related  plants  possessing  similar 
virtues : these  latter  arc  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  equinoctial  regions. 

1099.  The  two  well  known  and  extensive  natural  families,  the  Umltelliferous  and  Cruciferous 
plants , are  very  rare  in  the  tropics,  if  we  except  the  mountains.  They  abound  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  especially  about  the  valley  or  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Sect.  IV.  friew  of  Botanical  Regions . 

1100.  To  divide  the  globe  into  botanical  regions  or  districts  will  not  be  difficult,  seeing 

that  certain  countries  possess  a peculiar  vegetation,  and  that  numerous  impediments  prevent 
emigration  ; seeing,  too,  that  certain  forms  or  tribes  are  incompatible  with  certain  climates. 
M.  He  Candolle  has  constituted  twenty  of  those  regions  ; but  although  each  is,  to  a certain 
degree,  peculiar  in  its  vegetable  productions,  it  would  require  more  space  than  we  can 
devote  to  such  a subject  to  characterise  them.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  w ith 
giving  a bare  list.  1.  Hyperborean  region.  This  district  includes  the  northern  extremity 
of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America ; and  gradually  merges  into  the  following.  2.  Eurojtean  region  ; 
comprising  all  Europe,  except  the  part  bordering  upon  the  pole,  and  the  southern  districts 
approaching  the  Mediterranean.  To  the  east  it  extends  to  the  Altaic  mountains.  3.  Siberian 
region , comprehending  the  great  plains  of  Siberia  and  Tartary.  4.  Mediterranean  region  g 
comprising  all  the  basin  of  this  great  inland  sea ; that  is,  Africa  on  this  side  the  Sahara,  and 
that  part  of  Europe  which  is  sheltered  from  the  north  by  a more  or  less  continued  range  cf 
mountains.  5.  Oriental  region ; thus  called  relatively  to  southern  Europe,  and  containing 
the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seqs.  6.  India , with  its  archipelago. 
7.  China,  Cochinchina,  and  Japan.  8.  New  Holland.  9.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  beyond  the  tropics.  10.  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  the  Mozam- 
bique Coast  (imperfectly  known).  11.  Equinoctial  Africa  g viz.  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Congo,  the  Senegal,  and  Niger.  12.  The  Canary  Isles . 13.  The  United  States  of  North 

America . 14.  The  Western  and  Temperate  Coasts  of  North  America.  15.  The  West  Indian 

Isles.  16.  Mexico.  17.  Tropical  South  America . 18.  Chili.  19.  Southern  Brazil  and 

Buenos  Ayres.  20.  The  Straits  of  Magellan. 

1101.  Many  of  the  productions  of  these  regions  will  he  considered  somewhat  at  large  in  other 
parts  of  this  work ; and  we  shall  conclude  our  introductory  sketch  of  Botanical  Geography 
by  a notice  of  Professor  Schouw’s  Phy to- Geographic  or  General  Botanical  Division  of  the 
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Globe.  This  is  illustrated  by  a map,  which  accompanies  this  memoir.  Unlike  M.  De 
Candolle,  Professor  Schouw  characterises  the  regions  by  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  their 
vegetation,  adopting  commonly  used  geographical  terms  only  where  he  conceives  that  a certain 
division  of  the  earth  ought  to  constitute  a distinct  region,  but  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  its  productions  to  determine  and  define  their  forms.  He  makes  the  characteristic  feature 
of  his  regions  to  depend  on  these  facts:  first,  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  species  should  be 
peculiar  to  that  region ; secondly,  that  at  least  a quarter  of  the  genera  should  belong  exclu- 
sively to  it,  or  at  least  have  there  a decided  maximum,  so  that  their  species  in  other  districts 
might  merely  be  considered  as  their  representatives ; and,  thirdly,  that  individual  families  of 
plants  l»e  either  peculiar  to  the  region,  or  else  have  their  maxima  there;  nevertheless, 
when  this  last  characteristic  is  wanting,  while  the  difference  in  genera  and  species  is  very 
considerable,  it  may  yet  be  admitted  as  a region. 

Professor  Schouw  in  this  manner  reckons  twenty-two  regions : — 

1 102.  ( 1 . ) Region  of  Saxifrages  and  Mosses,  or  the  Alpine  Arctic  Flora.  — This  corresponds 
with  De  Candolle’s  first  region,  and  comprehends  all  the  countries  within  the  polar  circle; 
Damcly,  Lapland,  the  north  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  Kamtschatko,  Canada,  Labrador, 
Greenland,  and  Iceland  ; but  Professor  Schouw  Adds  to  it,  with  much  propriety,  part  of  the 
Scottish  and  Scandinavian  mountains,  as  far  as  they  fall  within  the  alpine  region,  as  also  the 
mountains  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  Europe,  inasmuch  as  they  are  related  to  the 
alpine  regions.  It  is  characterised  by  the  abundance  of  mosses  and  lichens , the  presence  of 
the  Saxifrages,  Gentians,  Chichveed  tribe  (Alsinow),  Sedges , and  Willows;  an  entire  absence  of 
tropical  families;  a considerable  decrease  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  temperate  zone;  by  the 
forests  of  beech  or  Jir , or  else  the  total  want  of  trees ; the  scarcity  of  animals,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  csespitoae  plants,  whose  blossoms  are  large  in  proportion,  and  generally  of  a pale 
colour. 

1 103.  (2.)  Region  of  the  Umbeliferous  and  Cruciferous  plants.  — This  tribe  takes  in  the 
whole  of  Europe,  except  what  belongs  to  the  preceding  division,  from  the  Pyrenees,  the  moun- 
tains of  the  south  of  France,  of  Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Greece,  to  the  greater  part  of 
Siberia,  and  the  country  about  Mount  Caucasus.  Schouw  has  characterised  it  by  the  cruct- 

ferous  and  umbelliferous  plants  because  they  form  a larger  portion  of  the  total  number  than 
any  other  kinds  and  because  it  may  thus  be  best  separated  from  the  vegetation  of  North 
America  in  the  same  parallel.  It  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  next  region;  but  it 
may  be  said  of  it,  that  Fungi  abound  more,  that  the  Rosaceous  family  and  the  Crowfoots 
(Ranuneulaccic),  the  Amentaceous  and  Coniferous  tribes  (Pines),  form  rather  a large  propor- 
tion ; that  it  bears  a resemblance  to  many  of  the  polar  forms,  especially  in  the  abundance  of 
it*  Sedges  (Cyperaceo*)  ; that  its  meadows  are  most  flourishing,  and  that  almost  all  the  trees  arc 
deciduous  in  winter.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  region,  the  Cichoraceae  (a  tribe  of  the  Com- 
post tie  or  syngenesious  plants  including  the  Endive , Lettuce , Dandelion , Ac.)  much  prevail  ; 
while  in  its  southern  division,  or  in  northern  Asia,  the  CynarocephaUt  (Artichoke  and 
Thistle  tribes),  together  with  the  Jliiter-vctchcs  (Astragali),  and  Saline  plants  (Sea-worts  and 
Glass-wort* i,  seem  to  have  their  maximum. 

1104.  (3.)  Region  of  the  Labiate  flowers  and  Caryophyllcee  (to  which  the  Pink,  the  Catch - 
j?y,  the  Sandworts , Ac.  belong);  or  the  Metliterrancan  Flora.— This  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  south  of  France,  and  the  north  of  Greece, 
and  thus  includes  the  three  peninsulas  of  southern  Europe,  namely,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Greece ; on  the  west  by  Asia  Minor  and  its  islands;  on  the  south  it  takes  in  Egypt  and  all 
the  north  of  Africa  as  far  os  the  deserts  ; and,  lastly,  it  includes  the  Canary  Islands,  Madeira, 
and  the  Azores.  It  is  marked  especially  by  the  two  families  above  mentioned,  which  are 
much  rarer  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  countries  just  enumerated,  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding parallels  in  North  America.  The  Compositor , the  Stcllatai  ( Goose  grass , Madder , Ac.), 
and  the  rough-leaved  plants  ( AspcrifoiUe ),  are  here  in  considerable  numbers,  as  well  as  in  the 
similar  latitude*.  A few  tropical  plants,  or  individuals  allied  to  them,  now  appear;  one  or  two 
Palms,  the  Laurels , the  Arum  tribe,  the  Terebinthacear  ( Pistacia,  Ac.),  some  tropical  grasses  and 
true  Cyperacear.  Nightshades  (Sol anew),  Leguminous  plants,  the  Mallow  and  Nettle  tribes,  and 
the  Spurges  ( Eupliorbiaceie),  increase;  Evergreens  are  numerous;  vegetation  never  entirely 
ceases,  but  verdant  meadows  arc  more  rare.  This  region  may  be  subdivided  into  provinces: 
of  the  Cisti,  Spain  and  Portugal ; of  the  Sage  and  Scabious,  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Sicily  ; of  the  shrubby  Labiates,  the  Levant,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  Caucasian  country;  and  of  Houseleeks  (Semperviva),  the  Canary  Isles,  probably  also  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa.  Many  Sempervivt t,  some  succulent 
plants.  Spurges , and  Cacalur,  characterise  especially  this  province. 

) 105.  (4.)  The  Japanese  region. — The  eastern  temperate  part  of  the  old  continent,  namely, 
Japan,  the  north  of  China,  and  Chinese  Tartary,  probably  forms  a peculiar  region  ; but  wc  arc 
too  little  acquainted  with  the  botany  of  these  countries  to  admit  it  with  certainty,  and  still 
lesn  are  wc  able  to  define  correctly  the  characteristics  of  its  Flora.  Of  the  358  genera  found 
in  Japan,  270  occur  in  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  about  the  same  number 
in  North  America  ; so  that  its  Flora  seems  to  occupy  a middle  place  between  those  of  the  old 
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and  new  worlds.  Its  vegetation,  indeed,  approaches  more  to  the  tropical  than  to  the  European  ; 
for  we  meet  with  the  Cycas  family,  the  Scitaminetc  {to  which  belong  the  Gingers  Cardamom, 
&c.),  the  liana  tins,  the  Palms,  the  Anon/s  or  Custard-apples , and  the  Safrindacete ; so  that  there 
is  a considerable  affinity,  os  might  he  expected  from  its  situation,  to  the  Hora  of  India.  The 
families  of  the  Buckthorns  ( Rhamni)  and  Honeysuckles  are  found  in  a relatively  considerable 
number,  nnd  they  exhibit  some  peculiar  genera  ; thus,  perhaps,  this  region  might  be  correctly 
termed  that  of  the  Rhamni  and  the  Caprifoliaceat. 

1 106.  (5.)  Region  of  the  Asters  atul  Solidagos  ( Michaelmas-daisies  and  golden-rods). — The 
eastern  part  of  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  belongs  to  the  first  or  arctic  dis- 
trict, comprehends  without  doubt  two  regions;  for  amongst  417  genera  in  Walter's  Flora  of 
Carolina,  117  arc  wanting  in  Barton’s  Flora  of  Philadelphia.  The  northern  divisions  of 
the  United  States  have,  indeed,  but  few  genera  which  do  not  occur  also  in  the  southern  ; but 
this  only  shows  that  a similar  relation  exists  here  to  what  takes  place  between  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe.  The  southern  region  w*ill  include  Florida,  New  Orleans,  Georgia,  and 
Carolina  ; the  northern  contuins  the  other  states  of  North  America.  What  characterises  this 
region  is  (besides  the  number  of  species  of  the  genera  Aster  and  Solidago),  the  great  va- 
riety of  Oaks  and  Firs  ; the  very  few  Crucijerat  and  U mbelliferte,  Cichoraccte  and  CynarocephaUe ; 
the  total  absence  of  the  genus  Erica,  and  the  presence  of  more  numerous  species  of  the  allied 
family  of  Vaccimum  (Whortleberries)  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  Europe. 

1 107.  (6.)  Region  of  Magnolia.  — This,  which  comprises  the  most  southern  parts  of  North 
America,  is  separated" from  the  preceding  region  by  the  number  of  tropical  forms  which  here 
appear,  and  which  show  themselves  more  frequently  than  on  the  similar  parallel  of  the  old 
continent  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  Scitamincee , Cycader,  Anonacccr , Sapindacetr , M elasto- 
mer, Cacti , &c.).  From  the  old  world,  too,  in  corresponding  latitudes,  it  is  still  further  distin- 
guished by  a smaller  proportion  of  Labiattr  and  Caryophyllerr ; and  by  having  more  trees  of 
broad  shining  foliage  and  splendid  blossoms  (the  i Magnolias,  the  Tulijt-tree , the  Horse-chestnut, 
&c. ) and  with  pinnated  leaves  (the  Gleditschu v,  Robinue,  Acacia , &c.). 

1 108.  (7.)  Region  of  the  Cacti , Pejyjwrs,  and  Melastomas : a very  extensive  region,  including 
the  lower  districts  of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  New  Granada,  Guiana,  and  Peru,  perhaps  also 
a part  of  Brazil ; in  short,  all  intertropical  America.  The  three  families  here  mentioned  ap- 
pear peculiarly  to  characterise  these  countries ; for  the  first  belongs  exclusively  to  America, 
and  of  the  other  two  there  exist  comparatively  few  species  out  of  these  districts.  Palms , the  Ru~ 
biacea , the  Solan  cr  (in  which  are  classed  the  Nightshades  and  Potatoe ),  the  rough-leaved  plants 
(Boragineie),  the  Passion-flowers  and  Composita,  are  here  very  common.  It  may  admit  of 
several  provinces,  as  that  of  the  Ferns  and  Or ch idea  (in  the  West  India  islands)  ; of  the 
Palms  (the  continent  of  South  America).  Brazil  ought  certainly  to  constitute  a peculiar 
province,  if  indeed  it  be  not  a distinct  region;  and  the  works  of  Spix  and  Martius,  St. 
Hilaire,  the  Prince  de  Neuwicd,  Sec.,  will  soon  enable  us  to  characterise  its  vegetable 
forms.  The  Me  last  om  a and  Palms  appear  to  belong  to  the  more  numerous  inmates  of  this 
region. 

1 109.  (8. ) Region  of  the  Cinchona  (or  Medicinal  Barks). — It  appears  from  Humboldt's  works 
that  the  middle  districts  (such  at  least  in  respect  to  their  altitude)  of  South  America  should 
form  a distinct  region  from  that  last  mentioned,  as  they  differ  considerably  from  the  low 
lands ; and  the  name  now  proposed  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  their  vegetation,  at  least  of 
Peru  and  New  Granada,  though  certainly  not  of  Mexico,  where  the  species  of  Cinchona  are 
wanting. 

1110.  (9.)  Region  of  Escalloniee,  Vaccinia  (Whortleberries),  and  IHntcres  (Winter’s  Barks). 
— These,  according  to  Humboldt,  occupy  the  highest  parts  of  South  America.  Besides  the 
plants  mentioned,  there  belong  to  this  region  many  species  of  Lobelia , Gentian,  Slippenvort 
( Calceolaria ),  Sage , several  European  genera  of  Grasses,  B route,  Festuca  and  Poa,  the  Cichoracet r, 
as  Hy/foclueris  and  Apargia ; as  well  as  the  more  strictly  speaking  alpine  plants  ( Saxifrages , 
Whitlow-grasses,  Sandworts,  and  Sedges).  Perhaps  also  those  parts  of  the  high  lands  where  the 
species  of  Oak  and  Fir  flourish  belong  to  the  same  region,  though  iu  all  probability  they 
constitute  a peculiar  province. 

1111. (10.)  Chilian  region . — It  appears  that  Chili  should  form  a distinct  region ; for  amongst 
the  genera  which  appear  there,  not  one  half  are  found  in  the  low  districts  of  South  America. 
Its  character,  |>erhaps,  most  resembles  that  of  the  mountainous  country,  in  its  Slipjtencorts , 
Escalloniee,  IVeinmanniee , Bera , Bclljlotiers , and  Buddleee ; but  yet  the  difference  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  it  a province.  The  Flora  of  this  country  appears  to  be  essentially 
distinct  from  that  of  New  Holland,  the  Cape,  and  New  Zealand  ; though  an  approach  to 
them  is  observable  in  Goodenia,  Araucaria  (Chilian  pine),  the  Protea  family,  Gunnera,  and 
Ancistrum. 

1112.  (11.)  Region  of  arborescent  Composite  (syngenesious  plants  with  tree-like  stems).— 
This  takes  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  general  the  eastern  side  of  the  temperate  part  of  South 
America.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Flora  of  this  district  of  the  world  agrees  to  a 
considerable  degree  with  that  of  Europe:  amongst  109  genera,  70  arc  likewise  European,  and 
85  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  differs  considerably  from  the  Floras  of 
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the  Cape  and  of  New  Holland,  for  the  Proteas,  the  Myrtle  tribe , and  the  Mimosas  arc  either 
wholly  wanting,  or  arc  seen  but  sparingly ; and  there  are  no  Ejmcrideet,  Heaths,  Iriilcet , Mesem- 
bryanihema,  or  Geraniums-  Nor  can  it  be  compared  with  the  Flora  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America;  for  amongst  189  genera  mentioned,  only  35  are  found  in  Chili.  The  character- 
istics of  this  region  seem  to  lie  in  the  great  number  of  Arborescent  Syngenesiet  (particularly 
of  the  sub-family  Boopideet ),  which,  however,  do  not  exclusively  appertain  to  it,  but  arc  also 
seen  at  the  Cape. 

1113.  (IS*)  Antarctic  region.  — This  includes  the  countries  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
There  is  a considerable  aflinity  between  the  vegetation  here  and  what  is  seen  in  the  north 
temperate  zone ; for,  amongst  82  known  genera  from  thence,  there  are  59  of  them  which  liave 
species  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  arctic  polar  forms  also  appear,  such  as  Sedges 
(Carices),  Saxifrages , Gentians,  Arbutus , and  Primroses . Some  resemblance  to  the  highlands  of 
South  America  and  to  Chili  is  also  shown  in  the  Sliftperworts,  Ourisia,  Beea,  Bolax , H'intera , 
Etcalloniat  to  the  Cape,  in  the  genera  Gladiolus,  H'itsenia , Gunnera , Ancistrum,  Oxalis ; and  to 
New'  Holland,  in  Proleaceet  and  Mniarum. 

1114.  (13.)  Region  of  New  Zealand . — This  well  deserves  to  be  characterised  as  a separate 
region,  although  its  vegetation  be  a mixture  of  what  prevails  on  the  nearest  continents,  as 
South  America,  Southern  Africa,  and  New  Holland.  It  has  in  common  with  South 
America,  Ancistrum,  If'einmannia , ffmtera ; with  Southern  Africa,  the.Fi"  Marigolds,  Gnapha- 
hum,  Xeranthema  (Everlastings),  Tetragonia  (the famous  New  Zealand  Spinach),  Woodsorrel , 
and  Passerina ; and  with  New  Holland,  the  Epacris,  Melaleuca.,  MyojHrrum ; with  both  the 
latter,  the  families  of  Proteaceet  and  Restiaceee : some  species  also  are  common  both  to  New 
Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  for  instance  Mniarum  bi/lorum,  Samolus  lilt  oralis,  Gentiana 
Montana  i the  first  also  a native  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

1115.  (14.)  Region  of  Ejsacrides  and  Eucalypti : comprehending  the  temperate  parts  of  New 
Holland,  together  w ith  Van  Diemen’s  Land. — This  region  is  very  marked.  The  families  of 
Stackkouseet  and  Trcmandrett  are  quite  peculiar  to  New  Holland,  the  Epacrideee  nearly  so. 
Proteaceet,  Acacut , Aphyllec,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  Myrtle  family  (especially  of  the 
genera  Eucalyptus,  Leptospermum , Melaleuca)  ; the  Styl  ideas , Restiacuv,  Casuarineee , Diosmetr, 
separate  it  from  other  regions.  The  tropical  part  of  New  Holland,  according  to  Brown, 
can  hardly  be  united  to  this,  but  must  be  either  a particular  region,  whose  Flora  resembles 
that  of  I ndia,  or  else  a province  of  this  latter  region. 

1116.  (15.)  Region  of  Fig-Marigolds  (Mesembryanthema)  and  Stapelias. — This  comprehends 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  the  Flora  of  which  is  distinguished  by  a high  degree  of  pe- 
culiarity. By  the  families  Proteaceet,  Rest  incest.  Poly  galas  (Milkworts),  Diosmetr , it  may  be 
recognised  from  most  others,  except  New  Holland,  and  from  this  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
two  numerous  genera  Mesemhrya nthem u m and  Stajselia,  and  by  the  family  Ericetr , which  is 
here  more  abundant  tban  any  where  else.  Further  characteristics  of  this  region  may  be 
found  in  the  many  Irideet,  Geranier , Oxalideas , and  the  extremely  large  proportion  of  Contfsositet. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  exist  in  this  district,  as  in  New  Holland,  but  very  sparingly,  those 
peculiar  forms  of  the  northern  temperate  zones,  the  Crucifer et,  Ranunculacett , Rosacea? , Utn- 
bcllferer,  C ary ophy licet. 

1117.  (16.)  Region  of  Western  Africa.  — We  are  only  acquainted  with  Guinea  and  Congo,  the 
vegetation  of  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  possesses  but  few  peculiarities,  and  is  a 
mixture  of  the  Floras  of  Asia  and  America,  though  most  resemb'ing  the  former.  The  Ame- 
rican tropical  families  of  Cacti , Pejrjters , Palms,  Passion  -flowers,  are  either  absent  entirely,  or 
they  occur  in  small  numbers.  Leguminoset  are  more  numerous  than  in  America.  Above 
two  thirds  of  the  genera  and  some  of  the  species  of  Guinea  are  found  also  in  the  East 
Indies.  On  the  other  hand,  this  region  approximates  to  America,  in  possessing  many  Ru- 
biaertr,  as  also  in  the  genera  Scktoenkia,  Elais  (a  palm),  PauUinia , Maljtighia , and  several  more 
which  are  wanting  in  Asia,  and  in  several  species  which  it  has  in  common  with  America. 
A considerable  proportion  of  Grasses  and  Sedges  (Cvpcracea*),  with  the  peculiar  genus  Adan- 
mmia  (the  Baobab,  which  is  the  largest  known  tree  in  the  world),  belong  to  die  characteristics 
of  this  country.  The  interior  of  Africa  is  unknown  to  us. 

1118.  (17.)  Region  of  Eastern  Africa.  — Of  the  coast  of  Uiis  side  of  Africa  and  the  adjacent 
islands  our  knowledge  is  imperfect.  We  are  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  islands  of 
Bourbon  and  France;  of  Madagascar  we  know  but  little;  and  of  the  east  coast  itself 
scarcely  any  thing.  The  Flora  of  the  two  first-named  islands  has  a considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  India.  Amongst  290  known  genera,  196  of  them  (equal  to  two  thirds)  arc  found 
also  in  India;  and  of  the  species,  not  a few  are  likewise  Indian;  many  of  these,  however, 
may  liave  been  introduced  by  the  constant  intercourse  that  takes  place  between  these  two 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  genera  Eugenia,  Ficus  (fig),  Urtica  (nettle).  Euphorbia  (spurge), 
Hedysarunu  Panicum , Andropogon , Si  da,  Pandanus  (screw-pine),  Drachma  (dragon-wood) 

C onyxes,  are  very  numerous  in  species  as  are  the  same  genera  in  Indio.  In  ferns,  these 
islands  arc  peculiarly  rich.  Again,  their  flora  differs  considerably  from  the  South  African  ; 
an  analogy  existing,  however,  in  their  possessing  single  representatives  of  the  Cape  genera 
Erica,  Ixia,  Gladiolus , Plena,  Mesembryanthrmum , Seriphium , and  several  arborescent  Synge- 
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ncsiee.  Still  less  is  the  affinity  to  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  New  Holland.  The  similarity  is 
stronger  to  the  tropical  portion  of  that  country,  of  which  the  flora  also  approaches  that  of 
India.  Single  genera  are  all  that  it  seems  to  possess  in  common  with  America;  for  instance, 
Mclicocca , lluizia , Dodonesa,  Dichondra.  The  following  are,  ficrhaps,  peculiar  to  this  region, 
Lalania,  II  u!>ert\a,  Poupartia,  Tristemma , Fissilia , Cordylina,  Assonia,  Fcrnalia,  Lubinia , and 
others.  The  flora  of  Madagascar  seems  very  peculiar.  It  agrees  with  the  islands  last  men- 
tioned ; and  several  genera  are  seen  no  where  else  than  in  them  and  Madagascar ; for  example. 
Damns , Atnbora,  Dombeya,  Dufourea , Didymomeles,  Senacea ; several  species  also  are  common 
to  both  ; as  Didymomeles  Madagascariensis,  Danais  fragrant,  Cinchona  Afro-iuda.  Still,  among 
the  161  known  genera  from  Madagascar,  54  only  are  found  in  the  Isles  of  France  and  llour- 
bon  ; so  that  there  might  be  good  grounds  for  forming  a separate  region  of  the  first ; unless, 
perhaps,  the  east  coast  of  Africa  should  come  under  the  same.  With  New  Holland  and 
the  Cape,  Madagascar  has  probably  still  less  in  common  than  the  two  other  islands. 

1119.  (IS.)  Scitaminean  region  (of  the  Turmeric , Zedoary,  Cardamom , Indian-shot,  &c. ),  or 
the  Indian  Flora.. — To  this  appertain  India,  east  and  west  of  the  Ganges,  together  with 
the  islands  between  India  and  New  Holland ; perhaps,  also,  that  division  of  New  Holland 
which  falls  within  the  tropics.  The  Scitaminetv  are  here  in  far  greater  numbers  than  in 
America ; also,  though  to  a less  degree,  the  l.eguminosee,  Cucurbit  acecs,  Tiliacece.  The  pre- 
viously mentioned  South  American  forms  are  rare,  or  else  wanting.  This  region  should 
be  separated  into  several  provinces ; but  as  yet  we  know  too  little  to  undertake  such  a 
division  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

1 120.  (19.)  The  Indian  highlands  ought  to  form  one  or  perhaps  two  regions,  their  vegetation 
being  very  dissimilar  to  tliat  of  the  lowlands  : in  the  middle  region,  Melastomce,  Urchidete , 
and  Filices , Appear  to  prevail ; in  the  higher,  the  vegetation  is  more  like  the  European  and 
North  Asiatic,  and  probably  the  Japanese  : these  districts  perhaps  constitute  one  region  with 
the  whole  of  Central  Asia ; but  of  all  these  countries  we  shall  know  much  more  when  the 
Flora  of  India  by  Roxburgh  and  Wallich  is  completed. 

1121.  (20.)  The  Flora  of  the  South  of  China  and  of  Cochinchina  partly  resembles  tliat  of  India, 
especially  in  regard  to  families  ; but  still  Loureiro’s  Flora  contains  a great  many  peculiar 
genera.  It  is  true  that  perhaps  the  number  of  these  genera  might  be  reduced ; but  even 
then,  the  vegetation  of  this  tract  will  probably  prove  sufficiently  peculiar  to  constitute  a 
distinct  region. 

1122.  (21.)  The  region  of  the  Cassia!  and  Mitnosa,  which  prevail  particularly  in  Arabia 
and  Persia,  seems  likewise  to  have  a good  right  to  be  separated  from  India,  as  it  is  already 
sufficiently  distinct  from  the  Mediterranean  region  (No.  3. );  for,  of  281  genera  men- 
tioned by  Forskal,  109  only  are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  more  probable  tliat 
the  Flora  of  Nubia  and  part  of  Central  Africa  appertains  to  this  region.  Abyssinia  per- 
haps forms  a distinct  region,  its  elevated  parts  possessing  such  a different  climate. 

1123.  (22.)  The  islands  in  the  South  Sea  which  lie  within  the  tropics  form  perhaps  a 
separate  region  ; though  with  but  a slender  degree  of  peculiarity.  Amoug  214  genera, 
173  are  found  in  India  ; most  of  the  remainder  are  in  common  with  America;  for  instance, 
Chiococca , JVeinmannia , Guajacum.  Of  the  species  w hich  exist  equally  in  them  and  Asia,  are 
Zapania  n ml  [flora,  A'yllingia  monocephaltt,  Fimbristylis  dichotoma,  Toumefortia  argentea.  Plum- 
bago zeylanica,  Morinda  umbellata,  Sophora  tomentosa . In  common  with  America,  I)  oil  once  a 
viscosa , Sapindus  saponaria  (soap-berry!  : with  both,  Rhizophora  Mangle  (mangrove  tree)  : it 
has  also  some  in  common  with  New  Holland,  as  Daphne  indica  (a  species  of  S/mrgc  Laurel). 
Peculiar  families,  or  such  as  have  there  a decided  maximum,  cun  scarcely  be  cited  ; though, 
on  the  other  lumd,  most  of  the  species  are  peculiar.  The  Bread-fruit  is  among  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  islands ; though  this  tree  is  not  confined  to  the  South  Seas. 

1 1 24.  The  limit  of  the  present  essay  does  not  allow  of  the  intended  introduction  of  the  geogra- 
phical situation  of  many  of  our  more  useful  and  important  plants,  which  Professor  Scliouw 
has  so  ably  delineated  ; such  as  that  of  the  Beech , the  Vine,  the  Fir  tribes , the  Heaths,  Com,  and 
such  fruits  or  vegetables  as  are  employed  as  bread : the  Palms , the  Proteacece , w hich  form 
so  remarkably  striking  a feature  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  New  Holland;  the 
Composites,  which  are  perhaps  more  universally  diffused  than  any  other  kind  of  plant ; the 
Cruciferce , to  which  the  Cabbage,  Tumep,  Mustard,  Scurvy-grass,  &c.  appertain ; and  the 
leguminous  tribes,  whose  seeds  (as  the  Pea  and  Bean ) arc  so  valuable  for  man,  and  w hose 
foliage,  as  the  Lupine  and  Trefoil , Sec.  affords  most  of  the  nourishment  to  cattle.  We  must 
endeavour  to  incorporate  these  with  the  vegetation  of  the  various  regions  where  they  are- 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
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Chap.  II. 

UROGRAPHY  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  TtiK  DISTRIBUTION  OP  MAN  AND  ANIMALS. 

1 125.  The  geographic  distribution  of  animated  beings  is  a branch  of  natural  history  which 
only  of  late  years  has  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers.  The  celebrated  Blumenbach 
was  the  first,  we  believe,  who  generalised  the  numerous  facts  connected  with  the  physiology 
of  man,  and  proved  that  all  the  varieties  may  be  referred  to  certain  types  of  form,  equally 
distinct  in  their  physical  structure  anil  in  their  geographic  distribution.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time,  the  geography  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  engaged  the  attention  of  Baron  Humboldt, 
the  most  accomplished  traveller  of  the  age ; while,  in  our  own  country,  the  researches  of 
Robert  Brown  have  equally  contributed  to  place  Botanical  Geography  on  a better  footing 
than  formerly.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects.  Botany  has  taken  precedence  of  Zoology; 
although  it  w'ould  be  difficult  to  show  why  beings,  so  confessedly  inferior  in  the  scale  of 
creation,  should  be  deemed  more  worthy  of  attention  tlinn  those  belonging  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  Whether  from  this  prejudice,  or  from  the  more  varied  and  comprehensive  sphere 
of  zoology,  which  renders  the  subject  too  vast  for  the  pow’er  of  any  one  mind,  certain  it  is 
that  animal  geography  has  been  almost  neglected.  Isolated  details,  relative  to  particular 
countries,  classes,  or  families,  have  been  successfully  investigated ; but  no  one  has  yet 
attempted  to  generalise  these  materials,  and  use  them  towards  the  discovery  of  the  laws 
of  creation.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  Fauna  Succica  of  the  great  Swedish  naturalist 
is  an  exception  ; and  that  the  writings  of  our  acute  and  observing  countryman  White 
evince,  on  this  subject,  a patience  and  accuracy  of  observation  hitherto  unequalled : but 
without  depreciating  the  merits  of  such  works,  we  cannot  consider  them  otherwise  than  as 
local  lists  highly  interesting  indeed,  so  far  as  their  limits  extend,  but  totally  distinct,  in 
their  object  and  nature,  from  such  enquiries  as  regard  the  laws  of  geographic  distribution. 
And  here  we  may  observe,  it  has  of  late  become  a fashion  with  certain  writers  to  apply 
this  term  in  much  too  general  a sense.  Any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  range  of  particular 
species  simply  within  a certain  district  or  kingdom,  is  merely  an  enquiry  into  their  local  dis- 
tribution ; but  if  our  views  are  extended  beyond  such  confines,  and  we  embrace  a large 
portion  of  the  globe,  tracing  the  relations  of  its  animals  with  those  of  the  remaining 
portions,  it  is  then  only  that  we  enter  upon  the  comprehensive  subject  of  geographic  dis- 
tribution. 

1 1 26.  The  enquiries  relatue  to  physical  distribution , when  directed  to  the  animal  world,  assume 
a higher  importance  than  those,  however  interesting,  which  regard  plants;  for  not  only  do 
animals  appear  incalculably  more  numerous  than  vegetables  but  their  natural  range,  dependent 
on  a multiplicity  of  concurrent  causes  appears  to  be  much  more  distinctly  marked.  Plants 
indeed,  in  a great  degree,  are  stationary  beings ; but  nature  has  wisely  provided  for  their  removal 
and  dispersion  to  the  most  distant  regions  by  the  diversified  structure  or  tenacious  vitality 
with  which  tiie  seeds  of  numerous  families  are  endowed  ; hence  they  become  transported  by 
various  natural  causes  to  distant  shores  *nd,  without  any  assistance  from  human  aid,  take 
root,  flourish,  and  increase,  in  lands  far  distant  from  those  which  appear  to  have  been  their 
native  regions.  It  is  otherwise  with  animals:  they  may,  it  is  true,  l>e  removed  from  their 
birth-place,  and  even  become  domesticated  and  naturalised  elsewhere;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  which  seem  to  have  been  originally  destined  for  the  service  of  man,  such 
naturalisation  is  only  effected  by  artificial  means  and  by  slow  degrees,  through  several  gener- 
ations. If  such  transported  animals  be  left  to  themselves  or  rather  to  the  natural  resources 
for  supporting  life  peculiar  to  their  new  abode,  they  almost  invariably  pine  and  die.  Again, 
plants  from  being  inferior  to  animals  in  the  complexity  of  their  structure,  are,  perhaps, 
necessarily  dependent  on  fewer  causes  for  retaining  the  vital  energy  ; their  dispersion  is  con- 
sequently, upon  the  whole,  much  more  extensive.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  support  of  this 
remark,  that  out  of  600  plants  discovered  in  tropical  Africa  by  Professor  Smith,  one  twelfth 
have  been  ascertained,  by  Robert  Brown,  to  be  natives  also  of  India  and  South  America. 
Now,  if  either  the  vertebrated  or  invertebrated  animals  not  aquatic,  of  Western  Africa,  were 
compared  in  a similar  way  with  those  of  the  parallel  latitudes  in  America  and  India,  the 
proportion  collectively  would  hardly  amount  to  one  in  a hundred : indeed,  with  regard  to 
the  vertebrated  orders  it  is  very  questionable  w hether  even  one  species  is  truly  indigenous  to 
tropical  Africa  and  to  America;  so  totally  different  are  the  zoological  features  of  these 
continents  even  at  their  nearest  approximation  : and  yet,  in  the  above  number  of  plants,  no 
less  than  twenty-two  species  are  enumerated,  as  common  to  equinoctial  Africa,  India,  and 
America.  'These  facts  while  they  strengthen  the  belief  that  zoology  is  a more  favourable 
field  than  botany  for  discovering  the  laws  of  natural  distribution,  lead  us  to  consider  the 
modes  by  which  such  enquiries  are  most  beneficially  prosecuted. 
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Sect.  I.  Modes  of  investigating  the  Subject . 

1127.  The  powerful  effect  produced  on  animals  by  temperat ure.  food,  and  locality,  arc  known 
to  all:  whether  as  regards  the  range  of  any  particular  species  or  the  numbers  of  which  it  may 
be  composed.  The  effect  of  these  agencies  is  indeed  so  great,  that  some  writers  have  looked 
upon  them  as  primary  causes,  and  have  imagined  that  by  such  laws  alone  has  nature  regulated 
the  distribution  of  the  whole  animal  creation.  Very  many  instances,  no  doubt,  from  among 
the  diversities  of  animal  structure,  may  be  urged  in  support  of  this  theory  ; but  how  far  it  can 
be  reconciled  with  other  and  more  general  facts,  which  will  be  apparent  on  a wider  view  of 
the  subject,  we  shall  hereafter  investigate.  It  is  clear  that,  by  whatever  laws  Nature  may 
have  been  guided,  numerous  exceptions  will  be  found,  proportionate  to  the  vast  and  almost 
infinite  variety  she  has  displayed  in  her  productions.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  theory  professing 
to  explain  the  laws  of  Nature, w hether  on  animal  distribution  or  natural  affinities,  which  the 
wit  of  man  could  possibly  devise,  that  might  not  be  supported  with  great  plausibility,  by 
certain  facts,  presented  by  those  radiating  threads  of  connection,  and  those  apparent  devi- 
ations from  her  general  law's,  which  are  everywhere  apparent : yet  these  will  frequently  be 
opposed  to  other  facts ; and  thus  it  becomes  necessary,  before  determining  on  winch 
aide  the  preponderance  of  evidence  lies,  that  we  take  as  wide  a survey  of  the  general 
distribution  of  animals  as  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  will  admit  To  set  out  with  the 
belief  that  the  laws  of  geographic  distribution  are  fully  ascertained,  and  that  nothing  remains 
but  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  range  of  individual  species,  is  a doctrine  which 
can  only  be  compared  to  those  principles  of  classification  insisted  upon  by  the  methodists  of 
the  last  age  in  natural  history,  w'ho  considered  all  the  generic  groups  had  been  discovered,  and 
that  future  naturalists  had  nothing  left  but  to  appropriate  to  them  the  newly  discovered  spe- 
cies, in  the  best  manner  they  could. 

1 1 28.  Towards  the  discovery  of  the  natural  geography  of  animals  there  is,  however,  another 
mode  of  investigation,  analogous  to  that  we  now  pursue,  in  searching  after  the  true  series  of 
their  affinities : this  is,  to  lay  aside  all  preconceived  theories,  and  to  begin  with  considering 
the  primary  causes  of  geographic  distribution  to  be,  what  in  truth  they  really  are,  totally 
unknown.  We  are  thus  compelled  to  take  a general  survey  of  all  the  existing  animals  yet 
discovered,  and  now  dispersed  over  the  globe ; and,  from  the  facts  so  elicited,  endeavour 
to  attain  such  general  inferences  as  are  supported  by  a preponderance  of  evidence,  furnished 
by  nature  herself.  By  the  first  method,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  we  make  nature  bend 
to  our  own  arbitrary  theories ; while  by  the  second  we  humbly  endeavour  to  receive  her 
instructions ; striving  to  obtain  a glimpse  of  that  stupendous  plan  which  can  never  be  fully 
understood  by  fallible  and  imperfect  mortals. 

1 129.  The  geographic  distribution  of  man  is  connected  in  our  survey  with  that  of  animals; 
not  so  much  in  compliance  with  the  popular  notion,  by  which  the  noblest  w'ork  of  God  is 
classed  as  a genus  next  to  the  brute,  but  because  we  may  fairly  presume,  from  the  great 
diversity  observed  among  the  human  species,  that  their  variation  and  dispersion  is  regulated 
by  some  general  plan  ; and  that  such  plan  may  be  analogous  to  that  which  is  apparent  in 
the  distribution  of  animals.  It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  such  a remarkable  coincidence, 
if  proved,  might  tend  to  sanction  the  modern  theory  of  classing  man  and  brutes  together ; 
but  the  only  legitimate  construction  w’hioh  we  think  could  be  fairly  drawn  from  such  a 
fact  would  be,  that  there  is  but  one  plan  of  geographic  distribution  and  of  creation  through- 
out nature. 

1130.  Against  classing  man  with  quadni]>eds  we  must  enter  our  decided  protest.  And 
here  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  regret  that  a naturalist  of  no  ordinary  talent  has 
recently  adopted  this  degrading  theory,  in  apparent  opposition  to  his  former  most  just  and 
philosophic  views  of  the  subject.  He  admits  u the  greatness  of  the  gulf  between  man  and 
the  orang  outang ; ” yet,  because  they  possess  certain  analogies  of  physical  structure,  is  it  a 
necessary  conclusion  that  they  form  one  group?  (Linn.  Trans,  xvi.  1.  p.  22.)  This,  at 
least,  was  not  the  opinion  (as  this  philosopher  candidly  admits)  of  either  Aristotle  or  Kay,  whom 
he  justly  considers  the  two  greatest  zoologists  that  have  ever  existed.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  nnturnl  pride  of  philosophy  withheld  such  men  from  classing  themselves  with  brutes  ; but 
we  are  more  disposed  to  think  they  were  influenced  by  higher  considerations.  However 
this  may  be,  there  is  an  innate  repugnance,  or  rather  a disgust  and  abhorrence,  in  every 
human  mind,  enlightened  or  illiterate,  against  the  admission  of  such  a relationship.  Revela- 
tion everywhere  places  man,  even  in  his  fallen  state,  in  absolute  contrast  and  contradiction 
with  “ the  beasts  that  perish.”  It  is  not  merely  a feeling  of  pride;  it  is  an  innate  loathing, 
engrafted  in  our  nature,  apparently  for  the  very  purpose  of  teaching  us  how  immeasurably 
far  we  are  removed  from  the  brutes  tliat  have  no  understanding.  Man  has  fallen,  miserably 
fallen,  but  this  is  from  the  corruption  of  that  pure  spirit  with  which  he  was  created  : his 
form  was  then,  ns  it  is  now ; nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  man,  as  he  came  fashioned  by 
liis  Creator,  without  sin,  was  clothed  in  a different  form  to  that  which  he  now,  in  a sinful 
state,  exhibits.  Arc  we  then  to  place  such  a being  in  a zoological  circle,  surrounded  with 
apes  and  baboons?  or  are  material  and  immaterial  nutures  so  closely  allied,  that  they  may 
be  classed  together  ? 
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1131.  There  is  another  argument  against  including  man  in  the  zoological  circle , furnished 
by  the  very  theory  upon  which  that  hypothesis  is  built.  If  the  circular  system  is  part  of 
the  system  of  nature,  which  at  this  time  of  day  is  perfectly  demonstrable,  every  being  has 
two  affinities  : by  the  one,  it  is  connected  to  that  which  precedes  it ; by  the  other,  to  that  by 
which  it  is  succeeded.  Now,  before  we  can  bring  man  w'ithin  the  circle  of  the  Quadrumana, 
on  the  strength  of  his  affinhv  (whether  near  or  remote)  to  the  orangoutang,  we  must  show'  to 
what  class  of  animals  he  is  connected  on  the  other  hand.  What  then  are  our  double  affinities 
in  the  vertebrate  circle?  We  may  be  allied  distantly,  perhaps,  to  Simia.  But  where  is  the 
second  affinity  ? If  this  cannot  lx*  pointed  out,  the  whole  theory,  in  our  estimation,  falls  to 
the  ground,  since  the  presumed  type  of  the  animal  kingdom  contradicts  the  laws  by  which 
creation  is  supposed  to  be  regulated  ; man  exhibiting  a single  affinity,  and  the  rest  of 
organised  matter  a double  one.  Take  him  from  the  animal  circle,  — place  him  between 
matter  and  spirit ; — and  his  double  affinities  become  at  once  apparent. 

1132.  ji  general  sketch  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  man  in  all  his  variations  will  first 
claim  our  attention ; the  regions  inhabited  by  the  different  races,  and  the  affinities  by  which  they 
appear  connected,  will  also  be  briefly  noticed.  This  part  of  our  subject  will  be  conducted 
on  a somewhat  different  plan  from  that  w’hich  we  shall  pursue  in  the  sequel.  The  profound 
researches  of  lllumenbach  and  Cuvier,  and  the  acute  and  patient  investigations  of  Lawrence 
and  Pritchard,  have  all  conspired  to  produce  nearly  the  same  general  conclusions  on  those 
points  to  which  wc  shall  particularly  draw  the  reader’s  attention.  These  conclusions,  more- 
over, demand  our  fullest  confidence,  from  being  founded  on  as  rigid  analysis  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  admit.  Hence,  wc  have  no  need,  in  this  place,  of  entering  into  details, 
or  of  pursuing  the  same  mode  of  investigation  to  which  we  shall  have  recourse  when  sub- 
sequently treating  of  animal  distribution. 

Skct.  II.  Varieties  of  the  Human  Race . 

1133.  The  varieties  of  the  human  racey  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  comparative 
anatomist  in  existence,  may  all  he  included  under  three  primary  divisions,  between  which, 
in  their  typical  examples,  a very  marked  difference  is  observed.  These  M.  Cuvier  has 
termed,  1.  the  fair  or  Caucasian  variety;  2.  the  yellow  or  Mongolian;  3.  the  black  or 
Ethiopian. 

1 1 3-1.  The  classification  proposed  by  the  celebrated  Rlumcnbachy  although  apparently  different, 
is  but  a modification  of  that  promulgated  by  Baron  Cuvier.  The  former  considers  the 
Ethiopian  type  as  divisible  into  three,  1.  the  American;  2.  the  Negro;  and  3.  the  Malay. 
The  latter  ndicates  these  additional  races  hut  considers  their  peculiarities  as  less  prominent 
than  those  of  the  two  former ; be  does  not  therefore  admit  them  among  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  human  race.  Without,  at  present,  offering  any  opinion  upon  this  question,  we  shall 
first  take  a rapid  survey  of  the  peculiarities,  physical  and  moral,  of  all  these  groups. 

1135.  (1.)  The  Caucasian  race  {Jig.  70.)  is  typically  characterised  by  a white  skin;  red 


cheeks;  copious,  soft,  flowing  hair,  generally  curled  or  waving;  ample  l»oard;  small,  oval, 
and  straight  face,  with  the  features  very  distinct;  expanded  forehead;  large  and  elevated 
cranium  ; narrow  nose  ; and  small  mouth. 

1 136.  The  moral  feelings  and  intellectual  powers  of  this  race  have  been  developed  in  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  which  human  nature  has  ever  exhibited.  The  Caucasian  has 
given  birth  to  the  most  civilised  nations,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  has  always 
exercised  dominion  over  the  rest  of  mankind,  when  not  opposed  by  a vast  superiority  of 
physical  strength.  The  mighty  nations  of  antiquity,  and  the  no  less  resistless  powers  con- 
centrated in  modern  Europe,  evince  the  superiority  of  this  race  in  all  that  ennobles  the 
immaterial  part  of  man,  and  all  that  renders  him  formidable  to  his  fellow  creatures  ; while 
every  age  w itnesses  a progressive  but  a surprising  advance  in  all  those  qualities  which  in- 
dicate intellectual  endowment. 

1137.  The  original  seat  of  the  Caucasian  race  is  supposed,  as  the  name  implies,  to  have 
been  that  lofty  chain  of  mountains  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  This  supposi- 
tion, os  Lawrence  observes,  is  in  unison  with  all  that  can  Ik*  traced  of  the  original  abode  of  our 
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first  parents  ; and  is  further  confirmed  by  the  natives  of  these  regions  being,  to  this  day, 
the  most  beautifully  formed  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  From  the  Caucasian  Alps 
different  branches  of  this  race  diverge  in  every  direction,  as  from  a common  centre  ; the 
peculiarities  of  each  being  modified,  altered,  and  finally  lost,  in  proportion  as  they  recede 
from  the  original  seat  of  their  tribe. 

1138.  Of  the  branches  of  the  Caucasian  race , the  most  powerful  is  the  Pelasgic,  which 
spreads  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia  at  its  most  northern  limits,  while 
it  blends  with  the  Mongolian  race  by  means  of  the  Fins  and  Laplanders.  From  this  branch 
sprang  the  powerful  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  have  been  succeeded  by  the  mighty 
kingdoms  of  modem  Europe.  The  next  is  the  Syrian,  which  takes  a southerly  direction ; 
and  includes  that  portion  of  Asia  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  and  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  Indian  branch,  by  some  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  Pelasgic, 
passes  to  the  East,  and  loses  itself  among  the  inferior  castes  of  Hindostan.  A fourth  branch 
is  the  Scythian  or  Tartaric,  which  spread  over  the  more  northern  ports  of  Asia  ; and 
gave  birth  to  those  wandering  and  ruthless  hordes  who,  by  the  physical  power  of  numbers, 
devastated  and  finally  overthrew  the  polished  empires  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  wander- 
ing and  pastoral  habits  of  this  tribe  have  conspired  to  preserve  their  peculiarities  unmixed 
with  those  of  the  neighbouring  nations  ; except,  indeed,  in  Lesser  Tartary,  where  this  branch 
of  the  Caucasian  race  loses  itself  in  the  Mongolian. 

1 1 39.  (2. ) The  Mongolian  variety  (Jig.  71. ) has  these  characteristics : — The  skin,  instead 


of  white  or  fair,  is  olive  yellow  ; the  hair  thin,  coarse,  and  straight ; little  or  no  beard  ; broao, 
flattened  face,  with  the  features  running  together ; small  and  low  forehead  ; square-shaped 
cranium;  wide  and  small  nose;  very  oblique  eyes;  and  thick  lips.  Stature  inferior  to  the 
Caucasian.  In  this  race  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies  have  been  developed  in  an  inferior 
degree.  Tradition,  indeed,  has  assigned  to  their  most  powerful  nation,  the  Chinese,  a high 
degree  of  civilisation,  at  a period  when  Europe  wras  in  a state  of  barbarism.  Yet  there  are 
many  circumstance's  w hich  throw  considerable  suspicion  on  this  fact : and  even  if  it  be  allowed, 
a stronger  proof  could  not  possibly  be  produced  to  show  the  limited  intellectual  powers  of  this 
race ; for  while  the  European  Caucasian  nations  have  advanced  from  rude  savages  to  become 
masters  of  the  world,  the  Chinese,  after  reaching  a certain  state  of  civilisation,  have  remained 
stationary,  in  every  respect,  through  a long  series  of  ages.  Solitary  exceptions  cannot  in- 
validate the  fact ; and  while  we  know  that,  not  only  in  our  own  times,  but  so  far  back  as 
history  informs  us,  neither  the  sciences,  the  inventions,  nor  the  improvements  of  the  last 
three  centuries  have  changed  the  Mongolian  nations  from  w-hat  they  then  were,  w e can  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  they  are  nationally  incapacitated  from  further  improve- 
ment. Cuvier  supposes  that  the  origin  of  the  Mongolian  race  may  have  been  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Altai.  From  thence  it  has  spread  over  the  whole  of  central  and  northern  Asia, 
where  it  is  lost  among  the  Esquimaux  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Caucasian  Tartars  on  the 
other.  It  further  extends  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  includes  the  Japanese,  the  Corcans, 
and  a large  proportion  of  the  Siberians.  Its  limits  to  the  south  appears  to  extend  no 
farther  than  to  that  part  of  Hindostan  north  of  the  Ganges,  while  the  Mongolian  fea- 
tures only  predominate  over  those  of  the  I ndo- Caucasian  in  the  lower  castes  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula. 

1140.  The  origin  of  the  Esquimaux  and  other  polanc  nations  found  on  the  most  northern 
limits  of  Europe  and  America,  has  given  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Arguments  of 
nearly  equal  weight,  but  of  opposite  tendency,  have  been  employed  to  show,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Esquimaux  belong  to  the  American  variety  ; and  on  the  other,  to  prove  their 
structure  more  in  unison  with  that  of  the  Mongolian.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Lawrence ; and  although  we  consider  the  weight  of  argument  to  be  on  this 
side,  it  appears  not  at  all  improbable  that  both  these  suppositions  arc  in  part  correct.  We 
have  before  observed,  that  the  characters  of  each  race  become  less  and  less  apparent,  the 
farther  they  are  removed  from  their  particular  type.  The  proximity  of  the  northern  regions 
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of  Asia  to  those  of  America,  renders  it  highly  probable  either  that  their  respective  inhabit- 
ants mingled  their  races  at  a remote  period,  or  that  the  northern  Mongolians,  whose  civilis- 
ation is  supposed  to  be  of  so  great  antiquity,  were  the  first  to  emigrate,  and  people  the 
northern  regions  of  America.  At  all  events,  it  appears  certain  that  the  Esquimaux  nations 
unite  in  themselves  many  of  the  characters  of  two  distinct  races;  and  the  only  theory 
by  which  we  can  reconcile  these  doubts  on  their  true  origin,  is  that  of  supposing  them  to  fonn 
the  link  of  connection  between  the  Mongolian  and  that  race  which  spreads  over  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  new  world.  The  brief  notice  we  have  now  taken  of  the  two  most 
powerful  races  or  varieties  of  the  human  form  is  sufficient  to  show  their  marked  superiority 
over  all  others,  w hether  os  regards  the  symmetry  or  beauty  of  their  physical  structure,  or 
the  still  more  striking  dcvelopement  of  their  moral  powers.  Hence  they  both  become 
typical,  although  in  different  degrees,  of  that  perfection  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
upon  man,  in  this  his  probatory  state  of  existence. 

1 141.  The  third  primary  division  or  leading  variety  of  the  human  race,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  is  the  Negro  or  Ethiopian.  This,  again,  presents  three 
variations,  considered  by  Cuvier  as  secondary,  and  by  Blumenbach  os  primary.  Although 
those  variations  are  not  so  great  as  those  between  either  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  or 
the  African  (the  latter  being  considered  the  type  of  the  Ethiopian  variety),  still  they  are 
sufficiently  important  to  merit  a particular  specification  under  distinct  names ; and  they  arc 
accordingly  termed  the  American,  the  Ethiopian,  and  the  Malay  varieties. 

1 1 42.  In  the  American  variety  (Jig-72.)  the  skiu  is  dark,  and  more  or  Jess  red  ; the  hair  black. 


straight,  and  strong,  with  the  beard  small ; face  and  skull  very  similar  to  the  Mongolian, 
but  the  former  not  so  flattened  ; eyes  sunk  ; forehead  low  ; the  nose  and  other  features  being 
somewhat  projecting.  The  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  this  race  is  in  unison  with 
the  great  difference  it  presents  in  outward  form  from  the  Caucasian.  Like  the  Mongolian, 
it  has  remained  stationary ; but  stopped  at  a point  very  much  below  that  to  which  the 
Asiatics  have  reached.  The  ancient  and  now  extinct  empires  of  Mexico  and  the  Incas 
may  be  considered  analogous  to  those  of  China  and  India,  exhibiting  the  highest  poin» 
of  civilisation  to  which  the  two  races  have  ever  reached  ; but  farther  than  this  the  compari- 
son cannot  be  carried.  Arts,  sciences,  and  all  those  intellectual  endowments  which  have 
followed  the  progress  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  to  a certain  extent  belong  also  to  the 
Asiatics,  appear  to  have  made  little  or  no  progress  among  the  Americans,  even  in  the 
gorgeous  court  of  Montezuma.  When  that  monarch  despatched  messengers  to  bring  him 
an  account  of  the  first  Spaniards  who  landed  on  his  territories,  so  ignorant  were  the  Mexi- 
cans of  figures  or  of  writing,  that  their  report  was  made  in  complicated  hieroglyphics, 
mixed  with  rude  figures  of  the  horses  and  persons  of  these  unknown  invaders.  Their  idol- 
atrous worship  enjoined  no  moral  duties,  like  those  of  the  superstition  of  Fo ; and  its  rites 
were  celebrated  by  human  sacrifices  of  such  a revolting  nature  as  to  be  worthy  only  of 
demons.  It  tleserves  attention,  that  while  the  central  portion  of  America  presented  in 
its  original  inhabitants  such  a degraded  picture  of  the  human  mind,  the  northern  nations 
of  the  new  world,  partaking  more  of  the  Mongolian  aspect,  evinced  a higher  degree  of 
intellect.  It  is  true  they  were  ouly  wandering  tribes  of  hunters,  yet  they  appear  to  have  had 
a full  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  “ Great  Spirit,”  and  in  a blissful  immortality  for  them- 
selves. The  American  race,  blending  with  the  Mongolian  to  the  north,  spreads  over  the 
whole  of  the  new  world  ; but  whether  any  traces  of  this  type  exist  beyond  these  limits,  is  a 
question  which  lias  not  hitherto  been  investigated. 

1 M3.  In  the  Ethiopian  » ariety  (Jig.  73.),  the  skin  is  black;  hair  short,  black,  and  woolly  ; skull 
compressed  on  the  sides,  and  elongated  towards  the  front ; forehead  low,  narrow,  and  slant- 
ing ; cheekbones  very  prominent ; jaw  s projecting,  so  as  to  render  the  upper  front  teeth 
oblique ; eyes  prominent ; nose  broad  and  flat ; lips  (especially  the  upper  one)  particularly  thick. 
The  African  or  Ethiopian  race  has  ever  remained  in  a rude  and  comparatively  barbarous 
•tale.  Their  cities  are  but  congregations  of  huts ; their  laws,  the  despotic  whim  of  the  reigning 
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chief.  Incessantly  occupied  in  war  or  in  the  chase,  they  seek  not  to  perpetuate  their 
ideas.  They  have  no  written  language,  nor  even  a code  of  hieroglyphics.  Abundantly 
supplied  by  nature  with  every  necessary  of  life,  they  have  retained  their  character  unchanged, 
after  centuries  of  intercourse  with  the  most  enlightened  nations.  Different  branches  of 
this  type  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  African  continent,  excepting  those  parts  bordering 
the  north  and  cast  of  the  Great  Desert,  which  are  occupied  by  the  Caucasian  Syrians,  and 
where  all  traces  of  the  negro  formation  disappear. 


1144.  The  Malay  variety  (Jig.  74.)  varies  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  from  a light  tawny  to  a 
deep  brown,  approaching  to  black ; hair  black,  more  or  less  curled,  and  abundant ; head  rather 


74 


narrow ; bones  of  the  face  large  and  prominent ; nose  full  and  broad  towards  the  tip. 
Under  this  variety,  observes  Mr.  Lawrence,  are  included  races  of  men  very  different  in 
organisation  and  qualities.  They  nevertheless  present  certain  general  points  of  resemblance, 
which  forbid  their  association  with  either  of  the  foregoing  varieties.  Under  this  head  are, 
therefore,  included  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  of  Sumatra,  and  of  the  innumerable  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  great  Pacific  Ocean.  Most  of  these  tribes  are  stated  to 
speak  the  Malay  language,  which  may  be  traced,  in  the  various  ramifications  of  this  diversi- 
fied race,  from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Island.  Their  moral  character  is  no  less  various  than 
their  outward  form.  In  such  as,  by  the  colour  of  their  skin  and  their  woolly  hair,  show  a 
general  approximation  to  the  African  type,  the  mental  powers  are  little  developed.  Their 
language,  however,  is  stated  to  be  peculiar,  and  they  appear  to  have  a copious  bushy  beard. 
(Lawrence,  489.)  Branches  of  this  division  of  the  Malay  race  spread  over  the  great  islands 
of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Andaman  ; and  they  appear  also  to  occupy  the  Molucca  and 
Philippine  Islands.  They  are  described  as  living  in  the  same  state  of  wild  and  savage 
barbarity  as  do  the  Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa,  and  such  other  branches  of  the  Ethiopian 
variety  as  appear  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  form  and  intellect.  There  is,  however,  a lighter- 
coloured  and  superior  race,  inhabiting  some  of  the  Indian  islands,  where  an  oval  coun- 
tenance, longer  hair,  and  finer  form,  evince  a much  greater  affinity  with  the  I ndo- Caucasian 
type  on  one  side,  and  a strong  analogy  to  the  New  Zealanders  and  Pacific  tribes  on  the 
other.  Proceeding  along  the  same  insular  chain,  w'e  meet  with  “ negro-like  men  **  having 
curly  hair,  in  the  immense  island  of  New'  Guinea,  and  in  those  south-western  groups 
denominated  New-  Ireland,  New  Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia.  The  natives  of  the  vast 
continent  of  New  Holland  show  strong  indications  of  the  same  origin,  and  of  the  same 
untameable  barbarism  ; yet  their  features  are  described  as  not  unpleasant,  their  skin  is 
rather  copper-coloured  than  black,  and  their  hair  either  curling  or  straight.  The  natives  of 
the  interior  have  been  described  as  somewhat  more  civilised,  and  as  speaking  a language 
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different  from  that  used  on  the  coast  In  the  neighbouring  island  of  New  Zealand  a con- 
siderable change  from  the  black  Malayan  tribes  takes  place.  The  superior  castes  of  these 
islanders  in  their  persons  are  tall,  active,  and  well  made ; their  skin  is  brown,  and  their  long 
black  hair  is  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curling.  A degree  of  intellect,  superior  to  ail 
the  tribes  we  have  enumerated, accompanies  these  personal  advantages.  Retaining  many  of  the 
barbarous  customs  of  their  neighbours,  the  New  Zealanders  have,  nevertheless,  mode  some 
progress  in  the  arts  of  life  since  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  : they  believe  in  a Supreme 
Being,  and  in  a happy  immortality ; and  evince,  in  various  ways,  a desire  to  improve  their 
condition.  The  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands  have  the  dark  complexion  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  but  are  a much  superior  race.  They  are  of  the  ordinary  European  stature, 
though  some  are  above  six  feet  high  ; their  colour  is  a deep  brown,  verging  in  the  better 
classes  on  a light  olive ; their  features,  like  those  of  the  New  Zealanders,  are  various,  ap- 
proximating in  some  respects  to  them,  and  also  to  the  true  Europeans.  Their  progress  in 
civilisation  and  in  intellectual  developcraent  is  considerable;  as  a proof  of  which,  it  is 
mentioned  that  they  have  terms  to  express  numbers  up  to  100,000.  The  Otaheitians  have 
long  been  celebrated  for  their  personal  beauty : the  lower  orders,  indeed,  are  of  the  same 
brown  tint  so  generally  prevalent  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  hut  in  those  of  a superior 
caste  this  is  gradually  lost,  until  we  find  in  the  higher  ranks  a skin  nearly  white,  or  at  least 
but  slightly  tinged  with  brow  n : and  although  the  usual  colour  of  their  hair  is  black, 
yet  it  is  of  a fine  texture,  and  frequent  instances  occur  in  which  it  is  brown,  flaxen,  and 
even  red.  Their  persons  are  well  made,  their  features  sometimes  even  beautiful,  and  a blush 
may  be  readily  observed  on  the  cheek  of  the  women.  The  harmony  of  their  language,  and 
their  simple  though  refined  manners,  have  been  universally  remarked.  These  national 
characteristics  extend  to  the  Society  Islands.  Lastly,  The  natives  of  the  Marquesas  have 
been  described  as  the  finest  race  in  the  Southern  Ocean : “ in  form  they  are,  perhaps,  the 
finest  in  the  world.”  Their  skin  is  naturally  “ very  fair,”  and  the  colour  of  their  hair 
exhibits  all  the  varied  shades  (excepting  red),  which  arc  found  in  the  different  tribes  of  the 
Caucasian  race. 


Sect.  III.  On  Ike  Causes  of  these  Varieties- 

1 1 45.  The  following  questions  naturally  arise from  considering  these  characteristics  of  the  most 
prominent  varieties  of  the  human  race ; founded  as  they  are  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
travellers, and  generalised  by  the  most  eminent  physiologists:  — 1.  Whether  these  races,  so 
dissimilar  in  their  typical  peculiarities,  have  originally  proceeded  from  one,  or  from  distinct 
stocks?  2.  Arc  they  so  strongly  marked  as  not  to  present  many  and  great  deviations?  and, 
3.  To  what  causes  are  they  to  be  attributed  ? 

1 1 4<3.  In  regard  to  the  jirst  origin  of  the  human  race,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those,  who, 
disbelieving  the  evidences  of  the  Mosaic  history,  have  attempted  to  establish  the  hypothesis 
that  these  races  have  each  sprung  from  different  stocks ; or,  that  they  are,  in  fact,  so  many 
'peeies.  Now,  this  a*  the  best,  is  but  an  assumption  perfectly  gratuitous ; not  only  because 
every  record  from  which  it  could  receive  any  support  is  expressly  opposed  to  it,  but  because  it 
is  in  direct  violation  of  a primary  and  universal  law  of  nature : a law  by  which  the  lowest  being 
of  the  animal  creation  shrinks  instinctively  from  intermixing  its  species  with  that  of  another. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  fully  ascertained  that,  however  great  the  variations  of  the  human 
form  may  be,  such  variations  among  different  breeds  of  the  same  species  of  animal  are  even 
greater.  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  laws  of  nature  with  respect  to  man  and 
animals  are  contradictory,  we  shall,  by  attaching  the  least  weight  to  the  above  theory,  openly 
violate  every  principle  of  philosophic  reasoning,  as  well  as  renounce  all  belief  in  revealed 
religion.  On  this  head  the  Mosaic  records  are  clear  and  explicit ; and  however  the  sceptic 
may  deny  their  inspiration,  he  cannot  bring  forward,  on  his  side,  any  testimony  of  such  re- 
mote antiquity,  or  of  such  generally  admitted  credibility.  As  to  the  second  question,  it 
must  not  be  understood  that,  in  arranging  the  varieties  of  man  under  a certain  number  of 
divisions,  and  assigning  to  each  a peculiar  character,  there  does  not  occur  many  and  very 
remarkable  exceptions  in  each.  So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  there  are  not  wanU 
ing  instances  of  native  African  tribes  haring  the  light  skin  of  Europeans,  Caucasians  com- 
bining the  Mongolian  with  the  Malay  structure,  Americans  resembling  whites  and  A fncans 
with  the  copper-coloured  skin  of  the  American  ; nay,  even  in  the  same  island  or  province, 
a great  diversity  both  in  language  and  in  physical  structure,  is  sometimes  apparent,  and 
this  between  tribes  bordering  close  upon  each  other ; so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a com- 
paratively small  portion  of  each  principal  race,  we  find  so  much  diversity  in  the  remain- 
ing or  aberrant  branches  — the  typical  peculiarities  become  so  modified,  altered,  or  evanes- 
cent, that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  draw  an  absolute  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 
This  point  has  frequently  been  adverted  toby  a well-known  physiologist,  who  says,  “ There 
is  no  circumstance,  w hether  of  corporeal  structure  or  of  mental  endowment,  w hich  docs  not 
pass  by  imperceptible  gradations  into  the  opposite  character,  rendering  all  those  distinctions 
merely  relative,  and  reducing  them  to  differences  in  degree.  It  is  concluded.therefore,  that 
every  arrangement  of  these  varieties  must  be  in  a great  measure  arbitrary.”  (Lawrence's 
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Led.  p.  472.)  Yet,  admitting  this  variation  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  cannot  alter  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principle  on  which  these  distinctions  are  founded.  Whatever  might  have  been 
formerly  thought  as  to  the  nature  of  terms  employed  by  naturalists  to  designate  particular 
groups  of  animals,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  throughout  nature,  there  are  no  isolat- 
ing distinctions,  save  such  as  separate  species.  The  characters  of  every  zoological  group, 
of  whatever  magnitude  or  denomination,  are  subject  to  exceptions  equally  numerous. 
The  typical  peculiarities  may,  indeed,  be  prominent ; but  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
objects  which  are  embraced  under  any  definition,  will  be  the  diversity  of  those  imper- 
ceptible gradations,  those  thread*  of  connection,  which  shoot  out  in  all  directions,  and  unite 
not  only  genera  and  orders,  but  the  primary  kingdoms  of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
worlds.  It  is,  therefore,  irrelevant  to  argue  that,  because  these  divisions  are  liable  to  numer- 
ous exceptions,  and  are  not  always  uniform  and  constant,  they  are  either  artificial  or  objec- 
tionable : for  as  we  find  that  all  natural  groups,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,are 
subject  to  the  same  variations,  they  are  therefore  liable  to  the  same  objections.  In  short,  if 
such  reasoning  is  valid,  the  distinction  between  plants  and  animals  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained ; for  it  is  to  this  day  unsettled  at  what  point  the  peculiarities  of  one  are  lost,  and  those 
of  the  other  assumed. 

1 147.  The  causes  that  may  have  led  to  these  variations  in  the  human  species,  form  the  only 
question  of  a general  nature  remaining  to  be  discussed.  It  has  been  argued  by  some  writers, 
that  particular  climates,  food,  and  modes  of  life,  have  gradually  operated,  through  a succes- 
sion of  ages,  to  produce  these  effects  on  the  colour,  stature,  and  intellect  of  different  nations. 
But,  however  greatly  these  causes  may  affect  individuals,  or  even  to  a certain  extent  a whole 
people,  they  entirely  fail  when  brought  to  solve  our  present  question  ; were  it  otherwise,  the 
same  causes  would  naturally  have  the  same  effect  on  all  the  inhabitant"*  of  a particular  region  ; 
but  such,  as  is  well  known,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  negro,  tinder  a tropical  sun,  is 
black  ; while  an  Indian  of  Park,  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  is  reddish  brown.  No  race 
produces  men  more  athletic,  or  more  finely  formed,  than  we  ourselves  have  witnessed  among 
the  Gold  Coast  negroes ; yet  they  inhabit,  proverbially,  some  of  the  moat  pestilential  districts  of 
Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Hollanders,  and  the  South  African  Bushmen,  living  in 
a salubrious  climate,  are  described  as  lean,  squalid,  and  with  an  appearance  scarcely  human. 
It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  neither  the  physical  nor  the  moral  condition  of  man  can  be  so 
affected  by  climate,  or  other  external  agencies,  as  to  produce  any  great  or  permanent  vari- 
ation in  his  form.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  such  agencies  have  not  produced 
any  physical  change  in  any  one  nation,  within  the  memory  or  the  records  of  man,  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that,  in  a general  point  of  view,  their  influence  has  been  very'  slight : 
otherwise,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  same  natural  causes  which  operated  at 
one  period  of  time,  would  still  continue  to  do  so  at  another;  and  that  we  should  find  the 
descendants  of  Europeans  long  since  settled  in  the  New  World,  and  in  Southern  Africa, 
beginning  to  assume  the  red  tinge  of  the  American,  or  the  black  skin  of  the  Ethiopian.  Still 
less  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  departure  from  one  common  standard  has  been  effected  by 
civilisation,  a consequent  developement  of  the  mental  faculties,  or  even  by  diversified  modes 
of  life.  Man,  in  remote  ages,  must  have  lived  pretty  nearly  the  same  life  in  every  region  ; 
whether  as  shepherds,  hunters,  or  tillers  of  the  field,  their  food,  habits,  and  inodes  of  life,  must 
have  been  simple  and  regular.  Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  nations  which  still  retain  a great 
portion  of  what  may  be  conceived  their  primitive  simplicity,  do  not  exhibit  a corresponding 
resemblance  in  physical  structure  ? If  food,  raiment,  and  moral  improvement  have  such  a 
powerful  effect  in  modifying  the  human  frame,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  tribes  living 
nearly  in  a state  of  nature  would  all  show  a close  approximation  to  one  common  type ; that 
they  would,  in  short,  retain  more  of  the  lineaments  and  characters  which  must  have  belonged 
to  our  first  parents,  than  if  they  had  deviated  from  their  primitive  simplicity  : yet  the  very 
reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  The  apparent  aborigines  of  every  nation  are  those  in  which  the 
leading  characters  of  their  owm  tribe  are  most  conspicuous;  and  which  exhibit  the  strongest 
contrast  to  those  of  others.  It  is  only  when  they  have  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of 
life,  when  conquest  or  commerce  has  led  to  a union  with  other  races,  that  the  national 
characteristics  both  personal  and  mental,  give  way,  and  begin  either  to  blend  or  be  lost  in 
other  mollifications.  These  reasons  did  they  more  immediately  concern  the  purposes  of 
this  essay,  might  be  much  enlarged  upon,  more  particularly  as  they  have  been  offered  by 
some  deservedly  eminent  writers  as  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing. Yet,  allowing  to  all  these  causes  the  full  effect  they  are  known  to  have  produced, 
we  must  yet  confess  they  appear  to  us  totally  inadequate  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  races  of 
man.  A writer  intimately  versed  on  this  subject  has  well  observed,  that  “ external  agen- 
cies, whether  physical  or  moral,  will  not  account  for  the  bodily  and  mental  differences  which 
characterise  the  several  tribes  of  mankind.**  ( Lawrence's  Lectures , p.  431.)  We  have,  in 
short,  now  brought  the  enquiry  to  a point  where  human  reason  is  baffled  : there  is  neither 
history  nor  tradition  to  guide  us  in  a research  which  carries  us  back  to  the  obscurity  of  ages ; 
to  that  remote  period  w hen  the  earth,  for  a second  time,  was  again  peopled,  if  not  by  n 
single  pair,  yet  by  the  three  sons  of  a single  family. 
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I M8.  Wre  are  now  to  c tew  the  question  in  another  light . It  has  been  generally  admitted, 
cren  by  those  who  reject  the  Mosaic  testimony,  that  the  diversity  in  the  human  structure  can 
in  no  way  be  accounted  for  by  any  know*n  combination  of  natural  causes  : are  we,  therefore, 
to  suppose,  in  a question  which  concerns  the  most  perfect  earthly  being  made  by  Omnipotence, 
that  nothing  supernatural  is  to  enter?  that  causes  which  effect  the  devclopement  not  only  of 
the  material  but  of  the  spiritual  essence  of  man,  have  been  left  to  chance?  Is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that,  for  purposes  unknown  to  u.%  a supernatural  agency  teas  employed? 
and  that  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Noah  were  as  distinctly  marked  in  their 
outward  form  as  they  were  in  their  moral  character?  The  sacred  writings,  it  is  true,  are 
silent  on  this  particular  point ; but  it  has  been  well  observed  that  the  Mosaic  records  were 
not  written  to  answer  philosophic  enquiries.  Those  who,  in  the  present  age,  have  been  the 
most  profound  investigators  of  nature,  discover  in  every  part  of  creation  a symbolic  rela- 
tionship ; a mysterious  system  of  types  and  symbols,  which  extends  from  the  most  complex 
to  the  most  simple  of  organised  beings : and  when  we  know,  for  instance,  that  even  the 
colours  of  a bird  or  an  insect  have  a direct  reference  to  such  a system,  and  are  employed  as 
typical  indications  of  its  station  in  nature,  can  it  be  supposed  that  such  a system  does  not 
extend  to  man  ? That  this  will  not,  in  the  present  infancy  of  our  enquiries,  admit  of  such 
direct  and  unanswerable  proof  as  amounts  to  mathematical  demonstration,  we  do  not  attempt 
to  deny  ; but  that  such  a supposition  is  in  harmony  with  that  perfection  which  belongs  to 
the  works  of  Omnipotence,  every  reasonable  ]>erson  must  admit.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
circumstances  which  give  some  degree  of  sanction  to  this  belief.  The  curse  pronounced 
upon  Canaan  as  the  son  of  11am  has  unquestionably  been  fulfilled.  Learned  commentators 
agree  in  considering  that  central  Africa  was  peopled  by  his  descendants,  and  these  have  been 
for  ages,  and  still  continue  to  be,  “ a servant  of  servants,"  to  their  more  favoured  brethren. 
Even  their  own  despotic  governments  render  the  subjects  but  sluves.  In  them  the  human 
form  is  most  delwvsed,  the  divinity  of  mind  least  developed.  They  still  exhibit  those  leading 
resemblances  which  rendered  Cain  a type  of  Canaan  : with  few  exceptions,  they  are,  to  this 
day,  but  “ wanderers  and  vagabonds  " on  the  earth.  The  blessings  pronounced  on  the  two 
remaining  sons  of  Noah,  it  has  been  well  observed,  are  of  a very  different  nature  : Shem  was 
more  peculiarly  favoured  than  his  brother;  from  his  race  not  only  the  great  patriarchs  who 
typified  Christ,  but  even  Christ  himself,  descended.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  polity, 
which  preserved  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their  race  pure  and  unmixed  through  successive 
generations  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  Caucasian  type,  in  which,  both 
in  structure  and  intellect,  a marked  superiority  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  has  been 
universally  admitted.  The  early  descendants  of  Japheth,  as  is  plainly  intimated  hy  Moses, 
were  eminently  warlike.  All  writers  agree  in  considering  that  from  the  Mongolian  race 
descended  those  vast  and  overpowering  hordes  of  barbaric  warriors  who  at  remote  periods 
of  time  conquered  all  Asia,  and  devastated  Europe  under  Attila,  Zingis  Khan,  and  Tamer- 
lane. 14  It  is  remarkable,"  says  Dr.  Scott,  44  that  the  first  king  of  whom  we  read  in  authentic 
historv,  is  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter."  The  same  learned  writer  mentions  that  there  is  some 
ground  for  believing  that  the  greatest  |»art  of  Asia  (now  peopled  by  the  Mongolian  race) 
descended  from  Japheth.  The  population  of  Asia  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  in  an 
equal  ratio  to  the  superiority  of  its  size  over  Europe,  or  rather,  of  those  countries  over  w hich 
the  Caucasian  variety  lias  spread.  Thus  in  every  sense,  it  appears,  that  the  promise  to 
Noah’s  first  son,  44  Cod  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  Canaan  shall  lie  his  servant,"  has  literally 
and  figuratively  been  fulfilled. 

I I *19.  That  the  three  sons  of  Noah  overspread  and  peopled  the  whole  earth , is  so  expressly 
stated  in  Scripture,  that,  hod  we  not  to  argue  against  those  w ho  unfortunately  disbelieve  such 
evidence,  we  might  here  stop  : let  us,  however,  enquire  how  far  the  truth  of  this  declaration 
is  substantiated  by  other  considerations.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  a 
curious,  if  not  a remarkable,  analogy  between  the  predictions  of  Noah  on  the  future  descend- 
ants of  his  three  sons,  and  the  actual  state  of  those  races  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from  them.  It  may  here  lie  again  remarked,  that  although,  to  render  the 
subject  more  clear,  we  have  adopted  the  quinary  arrangement  of  Blumenbach,  yet  that 
Cuvier  and  other  learned  physiologists  are  of  opinion  that  the  primary  varieties  of  the  human 
form  are  more  properly  but  three  / namely,  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Ethiopian. 
Tliis  number  corresponds  with  that  of  Noah’s  sons : assigning,  therefore,  the  Mongolian 
race  to  Japheth,  and  the  Ethiopian  to  Ham,  the  Caucasian,  the  noblest  race,  will  belong 
to  Shem  the  third  son  of  Noah,  himself  descended  from  Seth  the  third  son  of  Adam. 
That  the  primary  distinctions  of  the  human  varieties  are  but  three , has  been  further 
maintained  by  the  erudite  Pritchard,  who,  while  he  rejects  the  nomenclature  both  of 
Blumenbach  and  Cuvier,  as  implying  absolute  divisions,  arranges  the  leading  varieties  of 
the  human  skull  under  three  sections  differing  from  those  of  Cuvier  only  by  name.  That 
the  three  sons  of  Noah,  who  were  to  44  replenish  the  earth,"  and  on  whose  progeny  very 
opposite  destinies  were  pronounced,  should  give  birth  to  different  races,  is  what  might 
reasonably  lie  conjectured.  But  that  the  observations  of  those  who  do,  and  of  those*  who  do 
not  believe  the  Mosaic  history  should  tend  to  confirm  its  truth,  by  pointing  out  in  what 
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respect  these  three  races  do  actually  differ  both  physically  and  morally,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
singular  coincidence.  It  amounts,  in  short,  to  presumptive  evidence  that  a mysterious  but 
a very  beautiful  analogy  pervades  throughout ; and  teaches  us  to  look  beyond  natural 
causes,  in  attempting  to  account  for  effects  apparently  interwoven  in  the  plans  of  Omni- 
potence. 

1 150.  To  reconcile  the  different  theories  regarding  the  number  of  primary  variations  in  the 
human  form  is  our  next  object.  The  greatest  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Blumenbach 
and  Lawrence,  Cuvier  and  Pritchard.  The  first  two,  as  already  observed,  maintain  that  the 
primary  divisions  are  five;  while  the  latter,  with  more  show  of  reason,  contend  that  there 
are  but  three,  although  they  readily  admit  the  distinctions  assigned  to  the  other  two.  In 
what  manner,  therefore,  can  these  opposite  theories  be  reconciled?  To  do  this,  we  must 
revert  to  a third  and  a very  remarkable  one,  which,  although  it  lias  hitherto  been  solely 
detected  to  the  animal  kingdom,  will  yet  be  found  to  exercise  a very  important  influence  on 
the  present  question : we  allude  to  the  circular  theory  of  MacLeay.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  learned  naturalist  that  every  group  of  organised  beings  divides  itself,  as  it  were, 
into  two  branches  of  affinities,  which,  finally  uniting  again  at  their  opposite  extremities, 
form  a circle  ; and  that  this  disposition  of  affinities  holds  good,  not  only  in  every  group, 
of  whatever  magnitude  or  denomination,  but  throughout  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
world.  It  has  been  further  shown  that  as  such  a circular  arrangement  of  beings  cannot, 
of  necessity,  present  any  absolute  or  isolated  divisions,  (for  it  could  not  then  be  continuous 
and  circular),  yet,  that  there  may  be  traced,  in  each  circle,  five  deviations  or  varieties  of 
structure ; which,  however  conspicuous  in  their  typical  examples,  are  blended  and  lost  the 
nearer  they  approximate  to  each  other.  Now,  so  far  as  regards  the  affinities  of  animals, 
this  circular  theory  has  been  demonstrated ; but  it  long  remained  a matter  of  doubt  what 
number  of  jmmary  divisions  every  group  contained.  Mr.  MacLeay  considers  there  are  five ; 
and  this  accords  with  Blumenbach's  arrangement  of  the  human  species.  M.  Cuvier,  and 
Dr.  Pritchard,  as  we  have  before  stated,  limit  the  leading  varieties  of  man  to  three.  In 
our  arrangement  of  the  order  Insessores  ( North . Zoo/ogy,  voL  ii.),  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive divisions  in  ornithology,  we  have  shown  that  the  primary  divisions  of  every 
natural  group  are  only  three ; one  of  which,  by  forming  a circle  of  its  own,  includes threeof 
those  pointed  out  by  Mr.  MacLeay,  — thus  making  the  number  fve.  Now,  this  theory,  on 
the  natural  divisions  of  birds  rests  upon  no  speculative  assumption ; it  is  founded  on  the 
most  rigorous  and  minute  analysis,  and  has  thus  been  capable  of  mathematic  demonstration. 
The  question,  whether  this  theory  is  applicable  to  one  part  only  of  the  animal  creation,  or 
whether  there  is  presumptive  evidence  to  conclude  that  it  pervades  all  nature,  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  the  “ Introductory  Observations  on  the  Natural  System,”  prefixed 
to  the  same  work.  In  some  respects  the  trinary  and  the  quinary  theory  of  divisions  may 
be  thought  virtually  the  same ; and  so  far  as  regards  our  present  subject,  considered  ab- 
stractly, this  observation  may  be  true.  We  can  analyze  a group  of  insects,  of  birds,  or  of 
other  animals,  but  how  arc  we  to  analyze  the  different  modifications  of  man  ? The  thing  is 
utterly  impossible.  Now,  ns  every  true  theory  must  rest  upon  analysis,  our  present  views 
on  tliis  subject  w'ould  be  purely  speculative,  did  they  not  so  strikingly  and  wonderfully  co- 
incide with  those  in  other  departments  of  nature,  into  which  w-e  can  prosecute  minute 
research,  and  attain  logical  demonstration.  Besides,  by  supposing  that  there  ar efve  prin- 
cipal variations  in  man,  each  equally  important  with  the  other,  we  entirely  destroy  the 
beautiful  analogy  between  these  variations  and  the  sacred  waitings.  But  without  entering 
farther  upon  tins  question,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  repeat,  that,  in 
regard  to  man,  the  views  of  Blumenbach  and  Cuvier  are  virtually  the  same ; for  if,  with 
the  former,  we  reckon  five,  there  will  be  two  groups  more  conspicuously  typical  of  perfec- 
tion, and  three  others,  which,  however  distinct  in  many  respects,  possess  several  characters 
in  common.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  w-e  follow  Cuvier  and  Pritchard,  and  restrict  the 
number  to  three,  we  have  the  Caucasian  and  the  Mongolian  as  the  two  principal  groups, 
while  there  is  a third,  typically  represented  indeed  by  the  Ethiopian,  but  still  so  diversi- 
fied as  to  admit  of  a threefold  division,  into  the  American,  the  African,  and  the  Malay 
varieties. 

1151.  That  the  variation  of  man  has  been  regulated  by  similar  law's  to  those  which  have 
been  traced  throughout  nature,  is  a conclusion  supported  by  strong  and  presumptive  evi- 
dence; drawn  both  from  the  sacred  writings,  and  from  inferences  in  zoological  science, 
which  no  one  has  ventured  to  dispute.  In  establishing  this  point,  I have  studiously  con- 
fined myself  to  such  facts,  connected  with  the  physical  history  of  man,  as  rest  on  high  and 
indisputable  authority.  On  a subject  so  vast  and  intricate,  illustrated  by  the  united  labours 
of  the  most  acute  philosophers  now  living,  little  that  is  new  could  have  been  said,  and  that 
little  might  have  been  suspected  of  being  brought  forward  to  favour  a particular  theory. 
In  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  principal  differences  in  man,  we  have,  therefore,  merely 
condensed  the  observations  and  facts  detailed  in  the  writings  of  Blumenbach,  Cuvier, 
Pritchard,  Lawrrencc,  and  Sumner;  rather  wishing,  that,  whatever  inferences  are  drawn 
from  such  sources,  the  facts  themselves  should  rest  on  testimonies  of  so  much  weight. 
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1 1 52.  TA*  order  m which  the*  races  are  here  placed  leads  us  to  other  considerations. 
Blumenbach  is  of  opinion  that  the  American  form  is  intermediate  between  the  Caucasian 
and  Mongolian  ; but  we  have  failed  to  discover  any  assigned  reason  for  such  a disposition, 
which  also  seems  at  variance  with  the  progression  of  developement.  The  geographical 
situation  of  the  two  continents,  as  w'e  have  before  observed,  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
the  American  variety  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the  Mongolian ; and  the  simple 
fact,  that  the  Esquimaux  have  been  by  some  considered  as  of  Asiatic  origin,  while  by  others 
they  are  thought  to  exhibit  more  of  the  American  type,  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  proof  of 
their  intimAte  relationship  to  both.  Neither  does  the  American  race  exhibit  any  direct 
affinity  to  the  Caucasian  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  both  their  physical  structure  and  mental 
developement  seein  to  place  them  in  close  approximation  to  the  Africans.  For  these  and 
subsequent  reasons,  we  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  series  intimated  in  the  JRegne 
Animal.  We  must  now  advert  to  another  peculiarity  in  this  arrangement,  which  renders 
its  similitude  to  the  zoological  series  still  more  remarkable.  This  is  the  progressive  series 
of  affinities,  resulting  from  placing  the  five  leading  varieties  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  here  noticed.  The  Caucasian  and  the  Mongolian  races  present  the  highest 
degree  of  civilisation,  although  in  very  different  degrees  when  compared  with  each  other: 
the  regions  they  respectively  inhabit,  in  like  manner,  approximate  so  closely  as  not  to  be 
divided  by  water.  Yet  the  configuration  of  these  races  is  so  remarkable,  that  they 
cannot  be  mistaken  or  confounded.  In  the  third  race,  comprehending  the  American,  the 
Malay,  and  the  Ethiopian,  very  marked  deviations  from  the  typical  endowments  of  the  two 
former  are  manifest.  This  inferiority  is  first  shown  in  the  American,  whose  outward  form 
and  moral  capacity  is  nevertheless  superior  to  the  African.  Yet,  as  nature  in  the  animal 
kingdom  is  ever  prone  to  retrace  her  steps,  and  to  return  again  to  her  original  type  ; so  we 
observe  that,  after  exhibiting,  in  some  of  the  African  hordes,  the  lowest  debasement  of  the 
human  form,  and  the  least  capacity  for  mental  improvement,  she  begins,  as  Blumenbach 
obverses,  in  the  diversified  races  of  the  Malay  variety,  to  show  a progressive  but  a very 
marked  inclination  to  return  through  them  to  the  Caucasian  type.  So  strong,  indeed, 
does  this  appear  in  many  tribes  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  not  only  in  the  beauty  of 
their  forms,  but  in  the  advance  they  arc  continually  making  towards  intellectual  im- 
provement, that  every  voyager,  who  has  visited  their  shores,  concurs  in  likening  them  to 
Europeans. 

1153.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  circular  disposition  are  important,  if  merely 
considered  in  relation  to  those  systems,  which,  by  presupposing  a lineal  scale  in  creation, 
would  place  the  negro  in  immediate  contact  with  the  monkey.  Now,  without  laying  arty  stress 
upon  that  primary  characteristic  of  man,  a reasoning,  thinking,  and  immaterial  soul,  of  which 
the  body  is  but  a temporary  receptacle,  we  must,  before  we  consent  to  this  hypothesis,  get 
over  difficulties  which  appear  insurmountable.  That  the  Ethiopian  holds  the  lowest  station 
among  the  varieties  of  his  species,  is  fully  granted  ; but  that  this  admission  implies  an 
affinity  to  the  ape,  does  by  no  means  follow.  There  may  be  an  approximation  : but  it  is 
necessary,  before  we  decide  on  the  degree  of  such  approximation,  that  we  should  examine  the 
relative  affinity  which  the  Ethiopian  bears  to  the  Caucasian.  For  if  it  should  appear  that 
the  difference  between  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  imperfect  of  the  human  races  is  un- 
questionably less  than  between  the  latter  and  the  brutes ; or,  in  other  words  that  the  simi- 
larities between  the  negro  and  the  Caucasian  are  decidedly  greater  than  those  between  the 
negro  and  the  ape ; we  must  admit  that  this  latter  approximation  is  too  slight  to  be  termed 
an  affinity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  man  only  os  a material  being,  ho  stands  so 
far  removed  from  brutes — the  interval  between  him  and  them  is  so  great . — that  it  would  be 
a violation  of  natural  affinities,  and  certainly  an  insult  on  liis  better  nature,  to  class  him  in  the 
same  system.  To  arrive  at  a just  conclusion  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  look  so  much  to  any 
one  point  of  comparison,  or  to  mere  anatomical  analogies,  but  bring  the  distinguishing 
diameters  of  each  into  direct  comparison.  Does  the  negro,  it  may  then  be  asked,  evince  a 
deficiency  of  those  qualities  which  belong  to  the  Caucasian?  we  allude  not  to  the  natural 
affections,  for  these  are,  in  some  degree,  common  to  brutes ; but  in  self  privation,  compas- 
sion, and  heroic  love  of  their  country.  Are  they  incapable  of  learning  European  arts, 
or  of  inventing  others  suitable  to  their  wants  or  habits?  To  deny  them  such  qualities 
would  be  preposterous ; they  possess  the  germs  of  others  infinitely  higher,  which,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  have  produced  expert  artisans,  skilful  physicians,  pious  divines,  and 
pleasing  poets.  “ I protest  especially,”  observes  Mr.  Lawrence,  “ against  the  opinion  which 
either  denies  to  the  Africans  the  enjoyment  of  reason,  or  ascril>es  to  the  whole  race  propen- 
sities which  would  degrade  them  even  below  the  level  of  the  brute.  It  can  be  proved  most 
clearly,  that  there  is  no  circumstance  of  bodily  structure  so  peculiar  to  the  negro,  as  not  to 
be  found  also  in  other  far  distant  nations ; no  character  which  does  not  run  into  those  of 
other  races,  by  as  insensible  gradations  as  those  which  connect  together  all  the  varieties  of 
mankind.”  (p.  428.)  To  pursue  this  comparison  farther  is  needless;  and  to  ask  whether 
the  least  indication  of  such  powers  have  ever  been  manifested  by  the  quadrumauous  animals 
would  be  ridiculous.  The  learned  and  eloquent  Bishop  Sumner  forcibly  observes,  M Tferc 
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is  nothing  philosophical  in  the  comparison  of  a being  possessed  of  improvable  reason,  with 
one  that  is  governed  by  natural  instinct,  because  there  is  no  just  affinity  between  the  talents 
which  are  compared.*’  ( Records  of  Creation,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  We  consider  tins  argument  as 
conclusive.  To  class  man,  therefore,  in  the  same  zoological  division  with  apes,  merely 
because  both  have  a hyoid  bone,  is,  to  our  apprehension,  as  glaring  a violation  of  natural 
affinities  as  to  arrange  bats  with  birds,  because  both  fly  in  the  air,  and  possess  a crest  to  their 
sternum.  So  far,  indeed,  from  considering  man  as  the  type  of  a zoological  order  of  brutes,  we 
cannot  allow  that  he  even  belongs  to  the  same  system  in  which  they  are  arranged.  It  may 
be,  that  the  deviations  of  his  structure  are  regulated  by  those  laws  which  govern  the 
universe;  yet,  nevertheless,  by  his  nobler  qualities  (which  in  fact  are  his  true  distinctions) 
he  belongs  to  a higher  order  of  beings : that  he  is,  in  short,  a link  between  matter  and 
spirit ; that  he  carries  this  evidence,  through  revelation,  within  himself ; and  will  hereafter 
be  most  assuredly  rewarded  or  punished,  according  as  he  suffers  his  spiritual  or  his  earthly 
nature  to  preponderate. 

Sect.  I V.  On  the  Geographic  Distribution  of  Animals. 

1 154.  The  geographic  distribution  of  animals  over  the  globe,  is  the  next  subject  of  enquiry. 
In  the  general  outline  of  the  variations  in  man  which  has  been  given  above,  we  have  deemed 
it  more  important  to  seek  after  general  results  than  to  enter  upon  minute  details.  Our  atten- 
tion has  been  fixed,  not  so  much  on  those  ramifications  which  shoot  out  near  the  extremities 
of  every  branch,  and  become  too  indistinct  for  clear  elucidation,  but  rather  to  the  leading 
branches  themselves,  on  the  nature  of  which  there  has  been  little  diversity  of  opinion. 

1155.  In  the  enquiry  regarding  the  geographic  distribution  of  animals , on  which  we  now 
enter,  the  same  mode  will  be  adopted,  but  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  we  have  hitherto 
drawn  our  inferences  solely  from  the  facts  and  general  opinions  of  others,  we  shall  now  put 
aside  all  theories  heretofore  promulgated  on  the  distribution  of  animals,  and  merely  depend 
on  simple  facts  for  the  support  of  those  inferences  which  they  may  appear  to  sanction.  We 
shall  first  briefly  notice  those  principles  wiiich  have  been  applied  to  elucidate  the  phenomena 
of  animal  distribution,  and  then  enquire  how  far  they  appear  conducive  to  that  end. 

1156.  That  climate,  temjtcrature,  soil , and  food,  exercise  a paramount  influence  on  the 
distribution  of  animals,  has  been  generally  believed ; and  on  this  assumption  naturalists 
have  divided  the  world  into  climates,  zones,  or  provinces  regulated  by  degrees  of  longitude 
or  latitude.  Such  has  been  the  favourite  theory  not  only  of  physiologists,  but  of  professed 
naturalists,  whose  knowledge  of  details  might  have  furnished  them  with  insuperable  objec- 
tions against  such  views.  Thus,  the  celebrated  entomologist  Fabricius  conceived  that  the 
insect  world  could  be  naturally  divided  into  eight  climates : one  of  which  is  made  to  com- 
prehend all  those  mountains,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  whose  summits  are  covered  by 
eternal  snow.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  M.  Latrcille  should  consider  such  a theory 
as  altogether  vague  in  some  respects,  and  arbitrary  in  others.  But  will  not  the  latter  ob- 
jection be  equally  applicable  to  the  distribution  which  this  eminent  naturalist  has  himself 
proposed  for  this  part  of  the  creation?  At  least,  such  is  the  opinion  of  one  fully  com- 
petent to  judge  the  question.  “ A chart  of  animal  geography,”  says  Mr.  Kirby,  “which  is 
divided  into  climates  of  24°  of  longitude  and  12°  of  latitude,  wears  upon  its  face  the  stamp 
of  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  system,  rather  than  of  one  according  with  nature.”  On  much 
the  same  principles  another  theory  has  been  built,  by  which  the  earth  is  divided  into  seven 
zoological  provinces,  or  zones,  mainly  dependent  on  the  respective  degrees  of  latitude  they 
occupy.  Now,  so  far  as  regards  one  of  these  provinces  — that  comprehended  within  the 
arctic  circle— -this  view  of  the  subject,  at  first  sight,  appears  perfectly  just:  for  there  is 
not  only  a strong  analogy  between  the  groups  of  animals  inhabiting  such  parts  of  the  two 
continents  as  enter  into  this  circle,  but  there  is  also  an  absolute  affinity  between  them  ; inas- 
much as  the  arctic  regions  contain  not  only  genera,  but  numerous  species,  common  to  both 
continents.  This  theory,  however,  loses  all  its  force  when  applied  to  such  divisions  as  are 
made  to  include  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa,  America,  and  Asia,  in  one  province,  and  the 
southern  extremities  of  America  and  Africa  in  another.  The  zoologist  immediately  per- 
ceives that  the  only  relation  which  these  countries  bear  to  each  other  in  their  animal  pro- 
ductions, is  purely  analogical ; and  we  are  thus  compelled  to  relinquish  a theory  which 
appears  correct  only  in  one  point  of  view.  These  and  other  less  eminent  writers  appear 
to  have  erred  in  the  very  foundation  of  their  methods.  They  assume  as  granted,  what  has 
never  yet  been  proved,  that  temperature  exercises  a primary  influence  on  animal  distribution. 
Were  such  the  case,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  the  animals  of  such  parts  of  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  as  are  placed  in  corresponding  degrees  of  latitude,  would  be  nearly  of 
similar  species ; or,  at  least,  of  the  same  natural  genera.  Yet  such,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show,  is  not  the  fact.  Between  the  animals  of  these  regions  there  is,  indeed,  in  very  many 
instances,  a strong  analogy : such,  for  instance,  as  is  apparent  between  the  TrochilicUc  of  the 
New  World,  the  Cinnyridtt  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  Melliphagidee  of  the  Australian  islands. 
Such,  again,  is  that  between  the  Toucans  of  America  (Jig . 75.  a),  and  the  Hornbills  of  Asia 
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(Jig.  7 5 6).  Yet  not  one  species  of  these  birds  occur  in  any  two  of  these  countries.  Never- 
theless it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  temperature  and  con- 
figuration of  a country  exercises  a powerful  influence  on 
the  distribution  of  animals.  But  these  effects  are  of  a 
secondary  nature,  and  totally  fail  when  employed  to  elu- 
cidate those  general  principles  which  appear  to  regulate 
the  whole  system  of  animal  geography.  Such  agencies, 
however,  may  be  safely  allowed  to  possess  much  weight, 
when  we  descend  to  details,  and  investigate  die  local  Fauna 
of  any  particular  country  or  district.  It  has  been  ob- 
served by  die  celebrated  Humboldt,  and  confirmed  by  an 
authority  of  nearly  equal  weight,  that,  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain tribes  of  insects,  tbeir  geographical  distribution  does 
not  appear  to  depend  solely  on  the  degree  of  heat  or  humidity  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
or  on  the  particular  situation  they  inhabit ; 44  but  rather  on  local  circumstances,  that  are 
difficult  to  characterise. ” This  opinion  is  in  unison  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  facts  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  advert.  We  must,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Kirby,  and  con- 
sider that  the  distribution,  not  only  of  insects,  but  of  animals  in  general,  is  44  fixed  by  the 
will  of  the  Creator,  rather  than  certainly  regulated  by  any  isothermal  lines.”  (Introduction 
to  Entomology*  vol.  iv.  p.  484.) 

1 157.  The  distribution  of  animals,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  human  race , remains  to  be 
considered-  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  there  appears  strong  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  variations  in  the  structure  of  mail  and  of  animals  are  regulated  by  similar  laws ; and 
this  supposition  will  receive  considerable  weight,  should  it  appear,  upon  investigation, 
that  those  divisions  of  our  globe  wliicb  have  been  apportioned  to  the  different  varieties  of 
man,  arc  equally  characterised  by  certain  peculiarities  in  their  animal  tribes.  Now,  to 
establish  the  truth  of  such  a theory,  it  is  necessary  to  wave  all  general  abstract  reasoning, 
and  to  draw  deductions  from  known  facts.  And  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  if  such  facts  are 
to  be  collected  from  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  this  essay  must  be  extended  to  several 
volumes,  even  admitting  that  our  materials  were  sufficiently  extensive  for  such  a purpose. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  data  for  such  a comprehensive  investigation  are  so  few,  so  meagre, 
and  so  unsatisfactory  w hen  compared  w ith  the  diversity  and  vastness  of  the  subject,  that  they 
sink  into  insignificance.  Nor  will  this  appear  surprising,  if  we  consider  the  astonishing  number 
of  animals  that  have  been  already  described  by  naturalists,  or  are  known  to  exist  in  cabinets  ; 
setting  aside  the  hosts  of  species  yet  unknown,  which,  in  many  departments,  may  possibly 
amount  to  double  or  treble  the  number  we  are  acquainted  with.  Yet,  as  details  of  some 
sort  must  be  gone  into,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  select  for  such  a purpose  some 
one  department  of  nature ; and  the  results  which  might  follow,  we  may  fairly  presume, 
would  l>e  in  unison  with  those  that  would  attend  the  investigation  of  other  divisions  of  the 
animal  world,  could  they  be  investigated  upon  the  same  principles.  Nature,  in  all  her 
operations,  is  uniform  : and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  distribution  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  insects,  or  reptiles,  would  each  be  regulated  by  different  law's, 

1158.  In  choosing , therefore,  from  the  animal  kingdom  some  one  order  of  beings  for  par- 
ticular investigation,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  distribution  of  quadrupeds  would  present 
the  best  field  of  enquiry.  It  possibly  might,  did  not  their  investigation  involve  certain  points 
of  controversy  connected  with  geology,  which,  however  important,  are  not  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  present  object  as  to  render  their  discussion  necessary  in  this  place.  The 
division  of  reptiles  is  subject  to  the  same  objection,  and  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  for  our 
purpose.  The  annulose  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  numerous  that  they  appear  to 
baffle  our  enquiries;  nor  can  we  hope,  while  yet  in  the  infancy  of  geographic  natural  his- 
tory, to  do  more  than  has  been  already  done  by  the  genius  of  Latreille.  Birds  alone  remain. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  argued,  that  no  very  certain  results  can  attend  the  study  of  their  dis- 
tribution; because,  from  possessing  the  powers  of  locomotion,  and  the  instinct  of  migration,  in 
a high  degree,  they  appear  more  widely  dispersed  than  any  other  class  of  animals.  How 
far  this  may  be  true  has  never,  indeed,  been  made  apparent ; yet,  allowing  the  assertion  its 
full  weight,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  if,  under  these  disadvantages,  any  definite  notions 
of  geographic  distribution  can  be  gathered  from  the  study  of  such  volatile  beings,  the 
results  would  be  materially  strengthened  if  found  to  harmonise  with  what  is  already  known 
on  the  distribution  of  other  orders  of  animals,  which,  from  their  physical  construction,  are 
less  capable  of  extending  their  geographic  range.  It  is  here,  however,  necessary  to  premise, 
that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  natural  history,  the  accounts  and  relations  of  tra- 
vellers, not  in  themselves  zoologists,  must  be  received  with  great  caution.  Unacquainted 
with  those  nice  distinctions  upon  which  not  only  the  differences  of  species,  but  of  genera 
and  families,  are  now  known  to  depend,  they  perpetually  contradict,  by  a hasty  application 
of  well-known  names,  some  of  the  most  acknowledged  truths  in  animal  geography.  Nor 
can  the  facts  detailed  in  the  compilations  of  more  scientific  writers  be  always  depended  upon. 
The  voluminous  works  of  a most  industrious  and  zealous  ornithologist  of  the  Liiuusan  school 
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abound  with  mistakes  of  this  nature ; wherein  not  only  species  but  genera  are  said  to  in- 
habit countries  where  they  have  never  been  found  except  in  the  vague  and  erroneous 
narratives  of  travellers.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  those  who  complain  against  the  multiplicity, 
and  regret  the  adoption,  of  modern  divisions,  that  by  so  doing  they  debar  themselves  from 
studying  the  variations  of  physical  structure,  and  neglect  the  main  clew  to  enlarged  concep- 
tions of  zoological  science.  It  is  necessary  to  make  these  allusions,  that  the  reader  may  be 
apprised  of  our  adoption,  in  this  place,  of  the  principal  modem  genera;  and  our  rejection  of 
many  of  the  localities  erroneously  given  to  certain  species  in  the  general  histories  of  birds. 

1.  The  Caucasian  or  European  Province . 

1 159.  The  ornithological  features  of  the  Caucasian  range,  or  of  the  regions  over  which  the 
Caucasian  variety  of  the  human  species  is  said  to  be  distributed,  will  first  claim  our  atten- 
tion. It  has  been  already  shown  that  this  range  comprises  such  portion  of  Africa  as 
lies  north  of  the  Great  Desert,  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  a considerable  extent  of 
Western  Asia.  The  ornithology  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  this  region  has  been  but 
partially  investigated ; yet  sufficient  is  known  to  show  that  it  presents  a mixture  of  those 
species  which  have  their  chief  metropolis  in  other  countries.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
animals  of  the  arctic  circle  are  so  peculiar,  as  to  justify  us  in  considering  that  region  in 
the  light  of  a distinct  zoological  province.  The  objections  against  this  idea  have  already 
been  alluded  to ; and  they  become  more  forcible  when  we  discover,  that  on  calculating 
the  number  of  birds,  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  which  occur  within  the  arctic  circle,  they 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty-two;  and  that  most  of  these,  during  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  year,  are  found  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Britain  and  America.  They 
probably  occur  in  similar  latitudes  on  the  Asiatic  continent ; but  on  this  point  our  inform- 
ation is  defective. 

1160.  The  swimming  birds  are  known  to  possess  a very  wide  range  ; but  this  is  less 
extensive,  perhaps,  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  number  of  species  found  on  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  independently  of  those  more  peculiar  to  the  arctic 
circle,  is  sixty.  Of  these,  two  alone  have  been  discovered  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe ; three  ore  common  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ; one  to  Europe,  Asia,  and 
southern  Africa  ; and  twenty-seven  to  Europe  and  Northern  America : thus  leaving  twenty- 
seven  (or  nearly  one  half  the  number  of  European  natatorial  species)  as  peculiar  to  this  zoo- 
logical division  of  the  world. 

1161.  Among  the  Grallatores , or  waders,  some  particular  species  are  so  widely  dispersed  as 
to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  geographic  range  of  this  order  is  even  wider  than  that  of  the 
Natatorcs;  and  this,  generally  speaking,  may  be  true.  Of  the  sixty-five  species  described 
as  natives  of  Europe,  thirteen  only  occur  in  America,  and  two  only  can  be  reckoned  arctic 
birds,  although  several  others  occasionally  frequent  those  regions.  Of  the  remainder,  four 

occur  in  Asia ; two  in  Asia  and  Africa ; four  in  Asia  and 
America;  seven  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  and  the 
Whimbrcl  (Jig-  76.)  ( Nummius  Pharpus)  is  said  to  be  the 
same  in  all  the  five  divisions  of  the  globe.  It  is  conse- 
quently among  the  wading  birds  that  we  find  those  whose 
range  is  most  extensive ; yet,  on  a general  calculation,  the 
number  of  species  peculiar  to  Europe  is  considerably 
greater  than  those  of  the  Natatores ; the  former  being  as 
one  to  two,  the  latter  nearly  as  one  to  four.  It  thus  ap- 
pears, that,  even  among  birds  of  the  most  vagrant  habits, 
the  ornithology  of  Europe  is  characterised  by  a decided 
superiority  in  the  number  of  its  own  peculiar  species, 
f to  the  aquatic  orders,  are  thought  to  be  the  most  widely 
distributed ; particularly  the  nocturnal  species.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  out  of  thir- 
teen different  owls  inhabiting  Europe,  five  only  are  peculiar  to  this  continent;  and  two  of 
these  more  particularly  frequent  the  arctic  regions.  Of  the  rest,  five  occur  in  America,  two 
in  Southern  Africa,  and  one  both  in  Asia  and  America.  The  Falcosiida , or  diurnal  birds  of 
prey,  in  regard  to  their  species,  have  a more  restricted  distribution  ; yet,  of  these,  the  eagles 
enjoy  no  inconsiderable  range.  Out  of  eight  discovered  in  Europe,  one  is  more  properly 
arctic,  three  have  been  found  in  several  parts  of  Africa,  and  one  occurs  in  America ; leaving 
three  only  to  Europe.  It  is  singular  that  those  rapacious  birds  which,  from  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  wings,  have  been  supposed  to  enjoy  the  greatest  powers  of  flight  among 
their  congeners,  are  those  most  restricted  in  their  geographic  limits.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  out  of  eight  genuine  falcons  occurring  in  Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  two  only 
have  been  discovered  in  America.  It  has,  however,  recently  been  stated  that  the  Falco 
peregrinus  of  Australia  is  identically  the  same  as  that  of  Europe : neither  does  Southern 
Africa,  we  believe,  possess  a single  European  species,  or  not  one  of  those  inhabiting  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  peninsula ; the  Montagnard  of  Le  Vaillant,  long  confounded 
with  the  European  Kestril,  being  a decidedly  distinct  species.  I’pon  the  whole,  the 
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distribution  of  the  forty-four  species  of  European  Raptoret  will  stand  thus:  three  are 
Arctic,  eleven  are  found  also  in  America,  two  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  one  in  Asia  and 
America ; leaving  twenty-seven,  or  more  than  one  half,  peculiar  to  European  ornithology. 

77  1163.  The  GaUinueeout  genera  are  few;  and  their  wide 

dispersion  is  decidedly  against  the  theory,  that  all  birds  with 
heavy  bodies  and  short  wings  are  more  limited  in  their 
geographic  range  than  other  terrestrial  tribes.  This  argu- 
ment has  been  ingeniously  used  to  account  for  the  very 
restricted  limits  within  which  many  of  the  Indian  parrots 
have  been  found  ; one  or  two  species  being  frequently  con- 
fined to  a particular  island.  Ornithologists,  however,  need 
not  be  told  that  the  wings  of  the  Pxittacida  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  strong  and  vigorous  flight ; and  those  who  have 
seen  these  birds  in  their  native  regions  cannot  fail  to  have 
remarked  that  their  flight  is  peculiarly  rapid ; many  genera, 
in  this  respect,  passing  through  the  air  with  the  celerity 
of  the  hawk.  The  wide  dispersion  of  the  Gallinaceovt  order 
is  very  evident.  The  range  of  the  great  bustard  (Jig.  77.) 
extends  from  one  extremity  of  temperate  Europe  to  the 
confines  of  Asia ; and  the  quail,  remarkable  for  its  heavy 
body  and  short  wings,  performs  two  annual  migrations, 
from  and  to  Northern  Africa,  over  Europe  and  Western 
Asia.  We  consider  very  few  of  the  European  Gallinaceous  birds  as  truly  arctic;  for 
nearly  all  the  species  appear  to  occur  as  plentifully  beyond  those  regions  as  within  them. 
Many  of  the  meridional  European  birds,  as  Upupa  Epops,  Oriolus  galbula,  Coraccas 
garrulus,  Ac.,  might  with  equal  justice  lie  classed  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Central 
or  Southern  Africa.  It  nevertheless  appears  that,  even  among  the  Gallinacese,  fourteen 
out  of  twenty-seven  have  their  principal  seat  in  Europe.  The  remainder  are  thus  appor- 
tioned : five  extend  to  Western  Asia,  five  to  the  confines  of  the  great  African  desert,  two 
are  dispersed  in  Central  Asia  and  Africa,  while  two  only  occur  in  North  America. 

1 164.  The  Tiuirottral  bird i,  typically  represented  by  the  swnllow,  are,  of  all  the  insecti- 


vorous tribes,  most  conspicuous  for  their  powers  of  flight.  With  but  one  exception,  the 
1 78  European  Kingfisher  (A Iceda  europaa.  Jig.  78.),  they  are 

, V yf  all  migratory:  hence  we  find  that  most  of  the  species  occur 

\ — beyond  the  limits  of  the  European  Fauna.  Tlie  proportion 
--  ' c ' f t*,os®  which  appear  confined  to  Europe  and  Northern  Africa 

- / ’ u is  as  one  to  three. 

*— ’i  f ' l / 1165.  The  email  Granivorout  birda  not  only  present  a great 

A / diversity  in  their  species,  but  a considerable  preponderance  in 
i-  ffT.  ir  f ■ :/f  their  numerical  amount.  Forty-one  are  included  in  the  Eu- 

A V ropean  list ; two  of  which,  at  certain  seasons,  frequent  the  polar 

^ regions  in  great  numbers,  but  are  nevertheless  abundant  in  all 
> ;y  v’’;  A.\  the  northern  latitudes;  seven  inhabit  North  America,  and 

**  'V  .Avt'.IA  three  extend  both  to  Asia  and  Africa;  to  that  Europe  may  be 

r norni  immn.  considered  the  metropolis  of  nearly  thirty  peculiar  species. 

1 166.  The  Scamoriol  birdt  are  few ; yet  eight  out  of  the  fifteen  recorded  as  European  are 
unknown  in  other  regions.  It  is  among  the  Insectivorout  and  soft-billed  birds  that  we  must 


look  for  the  principal  ornithological  features  of  any  particular  region.  The  immense  family 
of  Humming-birds  in  the  New  World,  and  of  Melliphagidce,  or  Honey-suckers,  in  the  Austra- 
lian islands,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  mark  these  regions  with  a distinct  toological  cha- 
racter. To  what  cause  we  are  to  attribute  the  fact  that  these  birds,  by  no  means  deficient  in 


the  power  of  flight  (which,  indeed,  in  many  of  them  is  considerably  developed),  should  never- 
theless be  so  strictly  confined  within  certain  geographic  limits,  remains  unexplained.  We  can 
only  in  this  place  illustrate  the  fact.  Of  eighty-five  species  belonging  to  the  Linnsran  genera 
of  Turdus,  Sylvia,  Farus,  and  Muscicapa,  eighty-two  are  strictly  European.  In  this  number 
we  of  course  include  those  which  migrate,  at  certain  seasons,  to  Northern  Africa  and  Western 


Asia;  for  these  regions,  it  must  be  always  remembered,  come  within  the  xoological  pro- 
vince we  are  now  treating  of : yet,  if  we  deduct  the  number  of  those  which  have  actually  1*en 
detected  in  parts  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and  Western  Asia  on 
the  other,  they  will  amount  only  to  ten ; leaving  seventy-two  as  a marked  peculiarity  in  the 
ornithology  of  Europe.  In  further  proof  of  the  limited  range  of  these  families,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  three  only  out  of  eighty-five  have  been  detected  in  America;  and  that’  the 
identity  of  one  of  these  (Parus  atricapillus  L ) with  an  European  species  (Farus  palustris  L.) 
is  very  questionable. 

1167.  The  Omnipomu  tnrdt,  at  the  Stttrnubt,  Corvid*,  Ac.,  are  the  last  requiring  notice.  A 
few  of  these  appear  widely  dispersed ; but  upon  the  whole,  several  species,  and  even  peculiar 
genera,  are  left  to  characterise  this  portion  of  die  world.  We  may  stale  their  number  at 
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twenty-one : thirteen  of  which,  or  more  than  one  half,  habitually  reside  in  Europe ; four 
occur  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa;  one  (Pastor  roscus  T.)  inhabits  both  the  table  land 
of  Asia  and  the  deserts  of  Central  Africa;  and  three  liave  been  found  in  America. 

1168.  These  details,  tedious  perhaps  to  the  general  raider,  but  interesting  to  the  man  of 
science,  it  becomes  necessary  to  dwell  upon,  before  any  valid  deductions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  they  exhibit.  In  this  difficult  and  somewhat  laborious  investigation  we  have 
been  much  assisted  by  the  writings  of  Wilson,  Temminck,  and  Lc  Vail lan t ; but  more  than 
all  by  the  liberality  which  throws  the  magnificent  collections  of  the  French  Museum  open 
to  the  use  of  all  scientific  enquirers,  whatever  their  object  or  their  nation  may  be.*  It 
cannot,  however,  be  supposed  that,  even  with  greater  sources  of  information,  some  inaccu- 
racies may  not  have  occurred.  Such  calculations,  in  short,  from  their  very  nature,  can  never 
be  perfect;  because  they  are  founded  upon  present  knowledge,  and  that  is  perpetually 
extending.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as 
circumstances  will  admit;  and  having  done  this,  the  result  may  be  entitled  to  some  degree 
of  confidence. 

1169.  As  a general  recalculation  of  the  European  birds , we  may  state  the  total  number, 
exclusive  of  a few  which  occasionally  appear  at  remote  intervals  as  stragglers,  at  388.  Of 
these,  thirty-one  are  more  peculiar  to  the  arctic  regions  of  Europe,  America,  and  probably 
of  Asia;  the  proportion  being  as  one  to  thirteen.  Sixty-eight  (forty  being  aquatic)  occur 
also  in  temperate  America;  nine  are  dispersed  over  four  divisions  of  the  globe,  to  neither 
of  which  can  they  be  particularly  appropriated;  and  either  one  (Numcnius  Phtepus)  or 
two  extend  to  Australia  With  these  deductions,  the  number  will  thus  be  reduced  to  about 
280.  If  from  these  we  abstract  such  others  as  may  possibly  have  a partial  range  beyond 
the  limits  already  defined,  the  number  may  be  further  reduced  to  about  250 ; so  that,  even 
with  this  allowance,  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  birds  of  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Western 
Asia  may  safely  be  considered  as  zoologically  characteristic  of  those  countries. 

1170.  Another  character  in  Eurojwan  ornithology  deserves  attention.  This  regards  the 
superior  number  of  generic  types  which  it  exhibits,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  species. 
These  genera  amount  to  108,  omitting  those  which  have  not  been  generally  adopted,  or 
which,  from  the  modifications  of  form  being  but  slight,  should  more  properly  be  termed 
sections.  The  proportion  which  these  genera  bear  to  the  number  of  species  (estimated 
before  at  388)  amounts  to  more  than  two  to  seven ; or,  in  other  words,  does  not  give  seven 
birds  to  two  genera.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that  most  of  these  exhibit  in  their  structure 
the  greatest  perfection  of  those  orders  or  families  to  which  they  respectively  belong;  and 
which  groups  are  denominated  by  naturalists  typical.  True  it  is  that  such  genera  are 
widely  dispersed  ; but  in  no  division  of  the  world  do  they  appear  so  numerous,  in  proportion 
to  the  species,  as  in  Europe.  This  remark  not  only  applies  to  the  typical  genera,  but  is 
frequently  applicable  to  the  number  of  species  they  respectively  contain.  One  instance  may 
suffice.  The  noble  falcons,  or  those  to  whom  the  generic  name  of  Falco  is  now  restricted, 
are  generally  considered  the  most  typical  group  of  their  family:  of  these,  the  Kestril  (fg. 
79.)  and  five  others  have  their  metropolis  in  Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  The  whole  of 

North  America  has  hitherto  produced  but  four.  Le 
Yaillant  enumerates  the  same  number  from  Southern  and 
Central  Africa.  Those  of  Central  Asia  are  not  known; 
but  only  two  have  been  recently  described  as  peculiar  to 
the  vast  regions  of  Australia.  Now,  if  we  merely  look  at 
these  respective  numbers,  the  difference  does  not  appear 
very  remarkable ; but  when  the  great  inferiority  between 
the  Caucasian  regions  aud  those  of  America,  Africa,  and 
Australia,  in  point  of  extent)  is  taken  into  the  account, 
it  will  be  immediately  seen  that  the  proportion  of  these 
eminently  typical  species  in  the  European  regions  is  par- 
ticularly great.  Among  the  typical  groups  of  the  wading 
and  swimming  birds  this  is  still  more  apparent;  so  that,  if  we  endeavour  to  define  what 
is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  ornithology  of  this  zoological  province,  none  is  so 
remarkable  as  the  number  of  purely  typical  groups.  This  peculiarity  will  be  more  ap- 
parent on  looking  further  into  the  mutter.  The  total  number  of  birds  throughout  the 
world,  existing  in  museums  or  clearly  described  in  authentic  works,  may  be  estimated  at 
6000.  These  have  been  arranged  under  about  380  genera  ; but  as  several  of  these 
genera  will  comprise  more  than  one  sub-genus,  we  will  put  down  400  as  a nearer  ap- 
proximation to  correctness:  this  would  leave  rather  more  than  fourteen  species  to  each 
generic  group ; while,  if  the  ornithology  of  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  is  alone  con- 
sidered, the  proportion  is  no  more  than  one  to  three  ; and  even  this  will  be  further 
diminished  when  those  geographic  groups  among  the  Fringillidai  and  Sylriadar , which  are 
decidedly  peculiar  to  this  portion  of  the  globe,  arc  investigated  and  defined.  Now,  it  is  very 

* Wo  have  been  officially  informed  that,  by  the  law*  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  no  one  can  receive 
pcrraiision  to  make  use  of  tbeir  Mu*cum,fur  general  scientific  purpo«e*,who  u not  a member. 
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singular  that,  in  speaking  of  the  leading  varieties  of  the  Caucasian  race,  a writer,  whose 
testimony  is  no  mean  authority,  observes,  u that  the  tribes  among  the  Caucasians  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other.”  And  again  — 44  Whether  we  consider  the  several  nations  or 
the  individuals  in  each,  bodily  differences  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  highly  civilised 
Caucasian  variety  than  in  either  of  the  other  divisions  of  mankind.”  ( Lawrence , p.  442. 
475.)  When  we  glance  over  the  list  of  those  nations  generally  supposed  to  have  sprung 
from  this  type,  we  are  struck  with  the  justice  of  these  observations.  It  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  the  regions  they  occupy  are  disproportionably  small,  when  compared  with  those 
peopled  by  the  Mongolian  and  Ethiopian  races.  That  there  are  instances  wherein  typical 
forms  of  higher  groups  than  genera  do  not  occur  within  the  European  range,  is  a circum- 
stance which  will  not  materially  affect  the  question.  Thus  the  only  bird  we  possess  belonging 
to  the  Tenuirostres  of  M.  Cuvier  is  the  European  Hoopoe  {U pit  pa  Epops ),  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  a typical  example ; but  this,  so  far  as  tribes  are  concerned,  is  the  only  exception 
to  the  rule.  It  is  curious,  also,  that  this  exception  should  occur  in  that  division  which 
comprises  the  smallest  ond  weakest  of  birds.  If  we  descend  to  families,  there  is  scarcely  one 
pre-eminently  typical  of  its  ow  n perfection  which  is  not  European.  A further  objection 
may  possibly  l>c  urged,  that,  although  such  forms  are  indeed  abundant  in  this  Fauna,  they 
are  nevertheless  found  in  nearly  every  other  part  of  the  world ; and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
looked  upon  as  characterising  Europe  more  than  any  other  country : but  this  will  not  be  a 
just  conclusion,  unless  it  is  first  shown  that  the  proportion  of  such  types  to  the  total  number 
of  European  species  is  not  decidedly  greater  than  in  any  other  region.  Now  the  facts  we 
liave  already  stated  prove  this  beyond  doubt. 

1171.  These  results,  obtained  from  unquestionable  data,  are  so  important  to  our  present 
enquiry,  that  their  hasty  notice  would  not  have  been  sufficient.  The  materials  for  illustrating 
the  ornithology  of  Europe  are  naturally  more  numerous  than  can  be  expected  for  other 
portion*  of  the  globe ; and  it  became  very  desirable  to  ascertain  how  far  the  ornithology 
of  those  regions,  occupied  by  the  Caucasian  race,  presented  a peculiarity  of  character 
sufficiently  strong  to  show  a mutual  relationship  with  the  geographic  distribution  of  this 
variety  of  man.  We  are,  I think,  sufficiently  authorised  to  consider  that  both  are  in  unison. 
At  least,  there  are  so  many  singular  points  of  analogy,  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that 
there  exists  an  intimate  relationship  between  the  distribution  of  one  race  of  mankiud  and 
one  of  the  principal  geographic  divisions  of  birds. 

117*2.  How  far  this  view  of  Eurojiean  ornithology  would  be  borne  out  by  an  extended 
investigation  of  other  orders  of  animals,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Yet  even  if  our  present 
limits  would  permit  the  enquiry,  we  should  have  to  rely  more  upon  theory  than  facts. 
Many  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Europe  have  long  been  slowly  but  certainly  disappearing,  in 
proportion  as  culture  and  civilisation  has  advanced  ; and  any  conclusions  drawn  from  those 
which  still  remain  in  a wild  state  would  be  open  to  great  objections,  particularly  as  the 
question  must  necessarily  embrace  the  nature  of  those  no  longer  existing,  but  whose  bones 
occur  in  a fossil  state  throughout  Europe.  We  think  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that,  in 
all  those  convulsions  which  have  agitated  our  globe,  birds  have  suffered  less  than  any 
other  vertebrated  animals.  Their  fossil  remains  are  few,  and  of  rare  occurrence ; while 
extensive  deposits  of  bones  and  skeletons,  belonging  to  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  fish, 
occur  more  or  less  abundantly  in  almost  every  region,  and  attest  the  wide  destruction  to 
which  such  animals  were  exposed.  It  naturally  follows  that,  in  tracing  die  distribution  of 
the  feathered  creation,  we  are  left  unshackled  by  geological  controversy. 

1173.  The  few  observations  on  the  Ichthyology , Entomology , and  Conchology  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean we  shall  hereafter  make,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Britain,  will  be  found  in  unison 
with  those  features  in  the  geographic  distribution  of  birds  we  have  already  traced  ; and  will 
equally  evince  the  propriety  of  including  the  whole  under  one  zoological  division.  This 
we  propose  to  name  the  Eurojiean . Such  a designation  is,  indeed,  somewhat  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  it  embraces  not  only  Europe,  but  Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia:  yet  it 
will,  perhaps,  convey  more  definite  ideas  than  if  the  name  were  adopted  from  the  particular 
race  of  men  belonging  to  these  regions. 

2.  The  Mongolian  or  Asiatic  Province. 

1174.  The  birds  of  the  Mongolian  range  w-ill  be  now  adverted  to.  The  typical  nations 
of  this  variety  of  man  occupy  the  remaining  portion  of  the  vast  continent  of  Asia;  while 
their  characteristic  peculiarities  appear  blended  with  the  Malays  in  the  more  eastern  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  ornithology  of  such  a vast  proportion  of  Asia  is  as 
varied  as  it  is  remarkable ; but  the  very  imperfect  nature  of  the  materials  hitherto  fur- 
nished for  its  elucidation,  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  those  satisfactory  data  which 
have  been  furnished  by  writers  on  the  birds  of  Europe.  Naturalists  look  forward  with  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  speedy  termination  of  the  zoological  researches  of  General  llard- 
wirke,  as  likely  to  supply  these  deficiencies.  The  vast  stores  of  knowledge  which  a long 
residence  in  the  East,  and  an  ardent  passion  for  natural  history,  have  placed  at  the  command 
of  this  naturalist,  render  him  peculiarly  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking. 
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1 1 75.  For  our  present  purpose,  minute  detail  is  not,  however,  essential.  Whatever  doubts 
might  at  first  have  arisen  on  the  propriety  of  considering  Europe  os  the  centre  of  an  orni- 
thological province,  there  can  be  none  with  respect  to  Asia.  It  is  in  these  regions  that  the 
chief  seat  of  the  typical  GallinaceK  is  placed  ; they  abound  in  China,  Thibet,  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  and  even  exteud  to  those  islands  which  are  considered  the  confines  of  the  Mon- 
golian race.  The  larger  species,  ar- 
ranged in  the  genera  Pavo  and  Poly- 
plec tron,  appear  to  characterise  the 
more  eievaten  and  central  parts  of  the 
continent;  while  those  of  the  genus 
Gall  us  are  more  numerous  in  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
pheasants  of  China  and  Thibet  form  a 
no  less  striking  feature  in  Asiatic  or- 
nithology ; five  species  of  magnificent 

TH«  ulvbr  niBAi a nt.  plumage  are  peculiar  : one  of  these, 

the  elegant  Silver  Pheasant  ( Nycthemerus  argetdalus)  (Jig.  80.),  has  been  long  domesticated 
in  our  aviaries.  Three  other  superb  species  represent  a group  ( Lopkophorus  Tern  ),  disco- 
vered only  upon  the  continent.  The  whole  of  these  Gallinaceous  genera  are  totally  un- 
known in  Africa,  Australia,  or  in  the  New  World.  When  to  these  we  add  the  Hombills 
( BucericUr ),  the  Sun-birds  ( Cinnyrida •),  the  short-legged  Thrushes  (G.  Brachypus),  the  short- 
toiled  Thrushes  {Pitta;),  certain  groups  among  the  Psittacida , and  many  others  totally 
unknown  in  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Western  Asia,  yet  abounding  in  the  Mongolian 
nations,  no  further  details  appear  necessary  to  mark  the  ornithological  peculiarities  of 
Asia,  as  distinct  from  those  of  Europe. 

1176.  From  the  Asiatic  islands  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  natural  if  we  proceeded  at 
once  to  notice  the  Malay  or  Australian  range,  as  it  is  here  that  the  Faunas  of  these  divi- 
sions of  the  globe  evidently  meet.  But  as  this  would  interfere  with  the  order  observed  in 
the  early  portion  of  this  essay,  we  shall  pass  from  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  to  those  of 
the  New  World ; particularly  as  both  present  a mixed  race  of  men,  probably  originating 
from  the  Asiatic  continent. 


3.  The  American  Province . 

1177.  Wi r proceed  to  a rapid  sketch  of  American  ornithology.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that,  excepting  the  Natatorial  birds,  there  are  fewer  species  common  alike  to  Northern 
America  and  to  Europe  than  might,  perhaps,  have  been  supposed ; yet,  were  the  proportion 
much  greater,  the  circumstance  would  only  prove  that  nature  knows  no  abrupt  distinc- 
tion. It  is  not  to  the  remote  ramifications  which  she  employs  to  connect  her  chain  of  oper- 
ations that  our  attention  is  to  be  fixed  ; for  they  are  too  subtile  to  be  unravelled  by  beings 
with  faculties  so  limited.  But  as  soon  as  she  quits  these  inexplicable  mazes,  and  again 
displays  herself  in  a new  but  decided  form,  we  may  hope  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with 
her  laws.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  either  extremity  of  the  New  World  that  we  must  form 
our  opinion  on  its  zoological  peculiarities.  The  ornithology  of  the  Northern  latitudes  is 
evidently  blended  with  that  of  Europe,  and  in  all  probability  many  of  these  species  exist  in 
Northern  Asia  ; yet  those  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  America,  beyond  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  Paraguay,  are  nearly  unknown.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  provinces, 
elevated  on  the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  now  constituting  a great  republic,  have  been 
opened  to  the  naturalist;  and  although,  as  yet,  but  superficially  explored,  there  is  perhaps  no 
region  in  the  New  World  which  promises  to  yield  more  interesting  facts,  as  connected  with 
the  animal'  geography  of  that  hemisphere.  Even  the  configuration  of  the  continent,  at  the 
junction  of  its  two  great  divisions,  is  typical  of  this  distribution.  It  appears  as  if  nature, 
elevated  as  on  a throne  upon  this  vast  table  land,  7200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  had 
dispensed  her  forms  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left,  retaining  immediately  around  her  a 
typical  representation  of  every  group.  To  the  north  she  has  given  innumerable  flocks  of 
slender-billed  insectivorous  birds  (Syliricolce,  Sec.),  which  annually  depart  to  breed  in  those 
more  temperate  climes.  These  are  accompanied  by  particular  species  of  Flycatchers, 
Thrushes,  Pigeons,  and  Hangnesto  ( Icterina ) ; the  two  latter  in  such  countless  numbers 
as  to  darken  the  air.  To  Southern  America  lias  been  more  particularly  assigned  the 
Macaws,  Toucans,  Scansorial  Creepers  { Dendrocolaptes),  Ant  Thrushes  ( Myotherina ), 
Ground  Doves  ( Chanuepelia ),  Tanagers  ( Tanagra ),  Trogons,  Fruit-eaters  (Ampelidee), 
and  the  numerous  and  splendid  race  of  Humming-birds.  Yet  of  all  these  groups, 
save  one  (Ampelidee),  typical  examples  are  concentrated  on  the  table  land  of  Mexico. 
These,  moreover,  are  accompanied  by  some  peculiar  forms,  not  yet  discovered  in  either 
portion  of  America,  and  by  species  among  the  natatorial  tribes  hitherto  found  only  in  the 
more  northern  latitudes. 

1178.  The  tyjncal  Gallinaceous  birds  begin  to  show  themselves  adjoining  the  Equator,  nearly 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  they  occur  in  Asia : they  belong,  however,  to  distinct  and 
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peculiar  types;  as  the  genera  Meleagris,  Craz,  Penelope,  Ourox, 
81  Phosphea,  Orta  lido,  and  Opisthocomus.  These  find  their  represent- 

atives, for  the  moat  part,  in  the  undent  continents,  but  not  one  spedes 
has  been  detected  beyond  the  New  World.  A large  collection  of 
Mexican  birds,  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Ac.,  and  which  he  obligingly  submitted  to  our  examination,  hare  proved 
valuable  materials  to  illustrate  this  part  of  our  subject  The  foregoing 
remark  applies  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Stmur,  or  Monkeys,  so 
accurately  illustrated  by  those  distinguished  naturalists,  MM.  Cuvier 
and  GeoflVoy  St  Hilaire. 

1179.  The  ifetli/ihagouj  group t of  America,  at  the  head  of  which 
shine  the  splendid  family  of  Humming-birds  (jig.  81 form  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  its  ornithology;  other  races,  scarcely  less  beautiful, 
occur  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia;  yet  the  natural  genera  are 
totally  distinct.  The  number  of  species,  and  the  variety  of  forms, 
among  the  frugivorous  birds  is  another  striking  feature  in  the  productions  of  the  New 
World.  Under  this  term  we  must  include  the  richly  coloured  Chatterers  ( Ampelider  Sw.) 
and  Manakins  ( Piprbue  Sw. ) ; together  with  the  whole  family  of  Tanogers  ( Tanagrimr), 
Hangncsta  ( Icterinee),  and  Parrots  ( PsiUacidee ).  The  first  four  belong  solely  to  this  continent, 
which  more  than  any  other  abounds  in  vast  forests  of  lofty  trees,  affording  a perpetual 
and  countless  variety  of  fruits  and  berries,  adapted  to  nourish  all  the  families  of  hand  and 
toft-billed  frugivorous  birds.  If  we  turn  to  the  other  orders  of  vertebra  ted  animals,  the 
MoUuscn,  Annulotet,  or  Rndinitt,  each  and  all  conspire  to  stamp  certain  peculiar  features 
on  the  zoology  of  the  New  World,  and  to  mark  it  as  a distinct  zoological  empire. 

4.  The  Ethiopian  or  African  Province, 

1 1 80.  The  chief  teat  if  the  Ethiopian  variety  of  our  species  is  central  Africa ; while  most 
writers  agree  in  thinking  that  its  northern  limits  do  not  pass  the  Great  Desert-  The  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  of  tropical  Africa  has  been  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  researches  of 
Europeans ; and  all  the  ideas  that  can  be  formed  on  the  zoology  of  such  regions  must  be 
gathered  from  the  partial  gleanings  made  by  travellers  on  the  shores  of  Senegal  and  of 
Sierra  Leone.  The  ornithological  productions  received  from  these  districts  evince  a total 
dissimilarity  from  those  of  Northern  Africa,  but  intimately  accord,  both  in  species  and 
genera,  with  the  ornithology  of  the  south : to  this,  however,  there  are  several  exceptions. 
The  Plantain-eaters  (Musnjthagidie),  and  the  bristle-necked  Thrushes  ( Trichnphorut  Tem. ), 
are  among  the  groups  hitherto  found  only  towards  Sierra  Leone.  The  Guinea  Fowl,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  most  abundant  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  where  three  species 
have  been  discovered.  The  common  Bee-eater  and  the  Golden  Oriole  arc  the  only  spe- 
cies among  the  land  birds  of  Western  Africa  that  occur  in  the  European  range ; and  these 
extend  southward  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  whole  extent  of  Africa  south  of  the 
desert  exhibits,  in  short,  a marked  difference  in  its  ornithological  groups  and  species  from 
those  belonging  to  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  The  comparatively  few 
exceptions  of  birds  common  to  Europe  and  the  Cape  cannot  diminish  the  general  force  of 
this  remark,  but  merely  shows  that  a few  exceptions  must  never  be  taken  as  the  groundwork 
of  any  particular  theory.  It  is  to  one  of  the  greatest  ornithologists  tliat  France,  or  indeed 
any  other  nation,  has  produced,  that  we  arc  indebted  for  the  most  perfect  account  of  South 
African  ornithology  yet  published ; but  it  must  ever  be  regretted  that  this  portion  of  M.  le 
Vaillanl's  labours  terminated  abruptly ; leaving  the  Gallinaceous,  Wading,  and  Swimming 
orders  to  be  completed  by  some  other,  who,  with  equal  enterprise  and  observation,  should 
visit  the  same  regions,  and  record  their  manners  with  the  same  veracity.  Such  a naturalist 
our  own  country  has  produced ; and  although  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  has  now  taken 
him  to  the  New  World,  we  may  yet  hope  that  Mr.  Burchell  will  give  to  science  some  further 
memorials  of  his  African  discoveries. 

1181.  Between  the  ornithology  of  Africaand  cf  America  there  is,  within  the  same  parallels 

of  latitude,  a very  strong  analogy,  although  (in  the  sense  which  we  apply  the  term)  there  is 
none  of  affinity.  We  know  not,  in  short,  a single  perching  bird  common  to  both  continents ; 
although  in  the  rapacious  order,  which  among  terrestrial  birds  are  well  known  to  have 
nearly  the  widest  range,  two  or  three  species  occur  which  likewise  inhabit  both  extremities 
of  Africa  no  less  than  Northern  America.  • 

1 182.  The  other  veriebnUed  animate,  and  the  insects  of  Southern  Africa,  furnish  similar 
results.  On  examining  the  large  collection  of  insects  formed  by  Mr.  Burchell,  in  the 
territories  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  could  not  discover  one  out  of  many  hundreds 
wbich  was  to  be  found  in  a much  more  considerable  collection  brought  by  us  from  8outh 
America,  although  many  generic  groups,  particularly  among  the  Lepidoptcra,  appeared 
common  to  both  continents. 

1 183.  Between  the  faunas  if  Africa  and  America  the  difference  is  unquestionably  strik- 
ing; yet  there  are  several  points  of  connection  between  the  ornithology  of  Africa,  Asia, 
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and  Australia ; and  these  appear  not  merely  in  generic  groups  hut  even  in  species.  The 
Drongo  Shrikes  (G.  Edoti us),  the  Larva-eaters  (G.  Ceblepyris),  the  typical  Flycatchers 
(G.  Muscipata,  C.),  the  Crab-eaters  (G.  Halcyon ),  the  Grakles  ( Lamvrotoius ),  the  African 
Saxicolm,  the  two  groups  of  tropical  Finches  (Estrdda  Amadina  Sw.j,  are  all  genera  com- 
mon  to  these  three  regions,  — to  neither  of  which,  in  a geographic  division,  can  they  be 
exclusively  assigned.  But  we  need  not  dwell  farther  on  such  resemblances,  which,  after  all, 
are  but  so  many  points  of  connection  between  geographic  divisions,  sufficiently  distinct  in 
their  more  prominent  characters. 


5.  The  Malay  or  Australian  Province* 

1184.  The  regions  peopled  by  the  Malay  tribes  is  the  last  zoological  division  requiring 
elucidation.  Wo  have  already  adverted  to  the  great  diversity  of  tribes  comprised  under 
this  variety  of  the  human  race,  and  the  little  authentic  information  yet  collected  concerning 
their  origin  or  history.  The  zoological  results,  however,  are  more  definite. 

1 18.5.  On  looking  to  the  Indian  Archipelago , as  to  that  region  where  physiologists  concur 
in  thinking  that  the  Malayan  form  is  first  apparent,  we  are  told  that  several  of  these  islands 
arc  peopled  by  two  different  races  of  men  (Latorence,  p.  489.  and  Cuvier , p.  187.)  ; the  one 
frequently  confined  to  the  inland  tracts,  while  the  other  people  the  maritime  districts  : their 
respective  origins,  however,  are  so  little  known,  that  it  is  still  a matter  of  doubt  which  has 
usurped  the  territories  of  the  other.  ( Marsdens  Sumatra , 326,  327. ) We  confine  these 

remarks  to  Sumatra  and  Java  ; for,  with  regard  to  the  vast  islands  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  and 
those  smaller  groups  to  the  eastward,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  their  productions  or  of 
their  people. 

1 186.  That  the  isthmus  of  Malacca  and  the  adjacent  islands  exhibit  the  Jirst  indications  of 
a peculiar  race  of  peojde,  is  a fact  upon  which  all  writers  appear  to  agree ; and  that  we  here 
begin  to  discern  the  indications  of  a new  zoological  region  is  equally  certain : yet  it  would  be 
altogether  rash,  with  our  present  limited  information,  to  hazard  any  theory  which  would  re- 
spectively assign  to  these  islands  a definite  character  in  its  inliabitants  or  productions.  But 
the  zoology  of  Java  and  Sumatra  have  been  of  late  so  zealously  and  ably  investigated  not  only 
by  two  distinguished  British  naturalists  *,  but  by  others  f*  sent  from  France,  that  we  shall  in 
this  place  attempt  to  draw  some  results  from  their  labours.  The  ornithology  of  these  islands, 
with  some  few  peculiarities,  differs  in  no  very  decided  manner  from  that  of  southern  India. 
In  both,  the  Gallinaceous  genera,  when  they  occur,  are  the  same,  although  some  of  the  Ja- 
vanese species  differ.  Of  the  more  typical  Stumitbe,  common  to  the  Old  World,  but  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  Australian  or  Oceanic  islands,  no  less  than  three  inhabit  Java.  To  these 


groups  must  be  added,  Par  us , Silla,  Bucco,  Cursorius,  Glareola , Buceros,  Oriolus , Brachypus , 
and  many  other  genera  characteristic  of  the  ancient  continents.  The  number  of  typical 
Scansorial  birds  within  the  narrow  limits  of  these  two 
islands  is  truly  remarkable.  Eight  species  of  Picus  are 
described  by  Dr.  Horsfield,  and  four  or  five  others;  one,  the 
Malacolophus  Concretus,  Sw.  ( Jig.  82.),  of  a remarkably 
small  size,  have  been  sent  to  France  by  M.  Diard.  J The 
total  absence  of  this  family  throughout  the  whole  Austra- 
lian range,  is  a circumstance  in  itself  sufficiently  strong 
to  place  the  ornithology  of  Java  and  Sumatra  beyond 
such  limits;  to  which,  nevertheless,  it  approximates  very 
closely. 

1187.  The  bods  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  which  indicate  an  approximation  to  the  Australian 
province,  belong  to  certain  genera  common  to  both  regions;  but  unknown  in  Africa  or 
India  : these  are,  PiUay  Centropus,  Ocypterus,  Prinea,  Pogardus , Crateropus,  Dacdo,  Ac.  In 
the  Suctorial  birds  (the  Tenuirostres  of  M.  Cuvier),  we  find  in  Java  an  evident  departure 
from  the  typical  form  of  Cinnyris  towards  the  Mdliphagida  of  Australia,  in  the  genus  Diceeumt 
four  of  the  known  species  being  Javanese,  and  three  Australian.  What  little  is  yet  known 
of  the  birds  of  New  Guinea,  and  its  surrounding  islands,  exhibits  a still  greater  deviation 
from  the  ornithological  features  of  India.  These  enchanting  regions,  long  the  fairy-land 
of  naturalists,  remained  nearly  unknown  until  visited  by  learned  Frenchmen,  to  one  of  whom 
has  been  assigned  the  distinguished  honour  of  giving  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  their  scientific 
and  important  discoveries.  § It  is  in  these  islands  that  the  Mclliphagous  genera  begin  to  be 
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• Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  Dr.  Horsfield. 

+ MM.  A.  Puvaucel  and  Diard.  By  the  untimely  death  of  the  first,  an  amiable  and  enthusiastic  na- 
turalist, France  was  deprived  of  talents  which,  even  at  an  early  age.  were  of  no  common  promise.  The  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  Javanese  birds  in  the  galleries  of  the  Jardin  dcs  Plante*  attest  the  zeal,  and  record  the 
name,  of  M.  Duvaucel. 

| We  believe  this  enterprising  naturalist  is  still  prosecuting  his  researches  in  the  East  Again  must  we 
attest  the  liberality  of  a foreign  nation  in  furthering  the  objects  of  this  essay.  When  in  Paris,  we  were 
allowed  full  and  unrestrained  permission  to  examine  tne  entire  collections  of  birds  (whether  arranged  or  not) 
made  by  M.  iMard.  The  same  jiermisslon  was  asked  for  those  brought  hofne  by  the  late  and  lamented  Six 
& Raffles,  and  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  but  this  permission  was  refused. 

% M.  Lesson,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  now  in  course  of  imblication. 
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developed  in  the  most  novel  forms,  and  the  most  sumptuous  plumage.  The  grand  Pro - 
merops  of  New  Guinea  can  only  be  likened  to  the  Australian  Ptiloris.  Several  topical 
Melt  iphagi  dee  are  in  M.  Lesson’s  collections.  To  these  we  can  now  add  two  species  of 
genuine  Philrdons*  (Cuvier),  and  two  of  the  genus  Vanga.  The  group  of  which  the  A/«- 
teienpa  carinata  (Sw.)  f is  the  type,  displays  itself  in  three  new  and  beautiful  birds,  accu- 
rately described  and  figured  by  M.  lesson.  The  stay  of  the  French  naturalists  on  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea  was  comparatively  short,  and  their  gleanings  of  its  ornithology  could  not, 
from  necessity,  be  otherwise  than  scanty;  yet  it  is  surprising  that,  among  the  birds  thus 
procured,  so  large  a proportion  should  belong  to  groups  hitherto  supposed  peculiar  to  New 
Holland.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  in  a natural  arrangement  of  ornithological  geography,  that 
the  islands  of  New  Guinea  may  be  safely  brought  into  that  division  which  includes  New 
Holland,  New  Zealand,  and  their  dependencies ; this  distribution  has,  indeed,  been  generally 
adopted  by  geographers  merely  from  the  relative  positions  of  these  islands. 

1 188.  On  the  zoology  of  New  Holland  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  expatiate. 
All  naturalists  concur  in  viewing  this  insular  continent  as  the  chief  metropolis  of  a peculiar 
creation  of  animals ; whose  limits  on  one  side  we  have  already  traced,  and  whose  range  on 
the  other  extends  over  the  innumerable  islands  scattered  in  the  great  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
Menura  Supcrba  (Jig.  83.)  is  the  most  remarkable  gallinaceous  bird  of  this  range*  The 

Australian  province  is  thus  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  distribution  assigned 
to  the  Malay  variety  of  our  species : 
its  connection  with  Asiatic  zoology 
is  unquestionable ; but  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  into  which  of  the 
three  remaining  divisions  it  blends  at 
its  opposite  extremity.  Of  the  birds 
peculiar  to  those  remote  clusters  of 
islands  adjoining  the  north-west  coast 
of  America  we  ore  completely  ig- 
norant ; nor  arc  our  materials  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  even  a plausible  con- 
jecture on  the  subject.  Whether  the  Australian  province,  at  its  northern  limits,  unites  again 
with  the  Asiatic,  the  American,  or  the  European,  must  therefore  be  left  to  future  discovery. 

1 189.  We  have  now  completed  a general  survey  of  the  distribution  of  birds  over  the  globe. 
The  facts  we  have  stated  show  the  propriety  of  arranging  the  whole  under  five  great  divisions 
or  provinces,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  the  American,  the 
African,  and  the  Australian  : each  of  these  corresponds,  with  little  variation,  to  the  geographic 
distribution  assigned  by  others  to  the  different  races  of  man.  We  must,  therefore,  now  adopt 
one  out  of  the  two  following  conclusions : either  that  there  is  just  and  sufficient  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  distribution  of  man  and  animals  in  general  has  been  regulated  by  the  same 
laws  ; or,  that  man  and  birds  have  been  distributed  alike,  and  all  other  animals  differently. 
To  us,  at  least,  the  latter  conclusion  appears  highly  improbable  ; not  only  as  being  unsup- 
ported by  the  least  shadow  of  evidence,  but  as  opposed  to  that  harmony  in  creation,  which  is 
more  apparent  the  more  it  is  viewed  in  all  its  relations. 

Sect.  V.  General  Summary  of  the  Subject . 

1190.  In  offering  these  elucidations  of  a subject  so  vast  in  itself,  and  so  important  in  all  its 
bearings,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  two  different  relations  between  animal  groups  are 
alluded  to;  one  we  have  considered  as  of  affinity,  the  other  of  analogy  : and  as  the  truth  or 
fallacy  of  these  views  will  mainly  depend  on  the  justness  of  these  distinctions,  a few  observ- 
ation* upon  them  appear  necessary.  Naturalists  in  general,  have  considered  those  resem- 
blance* which  exist  l>ctween  certain  groups  placed  in  different  regions  hut  in  the  same 
parallel*  of  latitude,  as  indicating  affinities  ; and  on  this  supposition,  as  before  stated,  have 
framed  theories  by  which  animal  geography  has  been  divided  into  zones  or  provinces,  limited 
more  or  less  by  certain  degrees  of  latitude.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  upon  a superficial 
view,  there  are  many  circumstances  which  appear  to  justify  such  a theory.  Confining  our 
attention  to  that  department  of  nature  which  we  have  throughout  selected,  we  shall  portly 
recapitulate  our  former  ol>servations. 

1191.  The  arctic  regions , in  one  sense,  may  be  considered  an  ornithological  zone ; for  not 
only  the  same  groups  hut  the  same  species,  are  found  in  such  ports  of  Europe,  America, 

• We  sec  no  reason  that.  In  the  recent  division*  proposed  for  the  SieMpkaga;  of  Lcwin.  the  name  of  PhilCm 
d,m,c iven  tothc*e  bird*  by  M.  Cuvier,  should  be  obliterated.  It  i*  very  questionable,  at  the  best,  to  whom  the 
priority  of  nomenclature  belong*  ; becaute  group*,  in  *uch  a work  a*  the  Rigne  Animal , mu*t  of  necessity  be 
itetined  aod  printed  long  before  they  can  be  publuhed.  At  all  event*,  greater  merit  for  the  distinction  Ixdongt 
to  a naturalist  whose  penetration  enabled  him  to  *eiie  characters  from  external  structure,  than  to  him  who 
had  the  living  objects  constantly  before  hi*  eye*  : for  the*c  reasons,  we  do  not  adopt  the  new  name  of  Tropi- 

rhutvehuf  ( Vigor*),  but  join  the  Continental  naturalist*  In  retaining  Philcdon  (Cuvier)  to  that  group  of 
which  the  type  I*  St  crops  comtcnlatus  of  Dr.  Latham  (White**  Voy.  pi  at  jv  190.). 

f Zoological  Illustration *,  vol  UL  pi.  147.  Zool  Joum.  I p.  .XKi. 
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and  probably  Asia,  as  enter  within  its  limits.  But,  admitting  this  to  the  full  extent,  let  us 
ask  if  these  regions  — by  the  number,  variety,  or  peculiarity  of  their  animals  — are  entitled 
to  hold  a primary  rank  with  the  great  geographic  groups  already  mentioned  ? Is  there  to 
be  met  with  among  the  arctic  birds  numerous  species  which  are  not  distributed  far  beyond 
auch  limits?  Are  there  any  generic  or  sub-generic  groups  which  do  not  occur  even  towards 
the  central  ^arts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America?  These  questions,  which  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  arctic  regions  do  not  possess  the  characteristics  of 
a primary  division ; they  must  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a point  of  junction,  where  the  orni- 
thology of  the  three  northern  continents  blend  and  harmonise  together. 

1 1 92.  The  trojncal  regions  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  have  likewise  been  united  in  one 
province.  How  widely  the  ornithology  of  these  countries  really  differs,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. True  it  is,  that  in  numerous  instances  one  group  typifies  another,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  American  Humming-birds  ( Trochilulte ) being  represented  in  the  Old  World  by  the  Sun- 
birds  ( Cinnyridee) ; and  such  relationship,  in  one  sense,  iscertainly  an  affinity,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  natural  system  they  appear  to  follow*  one  another  ; but  if  we  admit  such  a degree  of  affinity 
to  be  a sufficient  guide  to  a distribution  of  birds,  we  must  also  do  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  varieties  of  man,  since  both  appear  dispersed  upon  the  same  plan.  The  red  Indian  of 
America  as  certainly  represents  the  black  negro  of  Africa  as  the  latter  does  the  sooty  inha- 
bitant of  New  Guinea ; yet  no  one  would  think  of  classing  them  in  the  same  race,  merely 
because  they  inhabited  countries  under  similar  degrees  of  latitude.  The  dispersion  of  par- 
ticular groups  and  of  their  species,  upon  the  whole,  is  more  in  a longitudinal  than  in  a lati- 
tudinal direction.  This  is  exemplified  in  a remarkable  manner  by  the  migratory  birds,  which 
invariably  proceed  from  north  to  south,  or  from  south  to  north.  It  would,  indeed,  appear, 
that  if  animal  distribution  is  to  be  regulated  by  geographic  degrees,  as  accurate  notions  might 
result  from  making  the  divisions  of  longitude  as  of  latitude : tx>th,  however,  would  be  clearly 
artificial. 

1 1 93.  These  parallel  relations  of  analogy , which  every  where  present  themselves  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  nevertheless  deserve  our  greatest  attention,  as  fraught  with  peculiar  interest  to 
the  reflecting  mind.  There  are  throughout  nature  so  many  immediate  and  remote  relations, 
so  many  unexplained  ties  of  connection,  that  the  most  careful  of  her  students  are  perpetually 
misled  in  attempting  to  trace  her  footsteps.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  admirable  distinction 
that  has  been  drawn  between  affinity  and  analogy  ( Hor . Ent.)  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  can 
l>e  given ; yet  instances  might  be  named,  in  which  even  this  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  end 
proposed : Natural  relations  are  so  complicated,  that  series  of  affinities  apparently  incon- 
testable, will  frequently,  upon  rigid  analysis,  turn  out  completely  erroneous ; proving  no 
more  than  that  nature,  however  diversified,  presents  so  many  points  of  general  resemblance 
and  of  connection,  that  partial  harmony  will  result  even  from  a false  combination  of  parts. 
Let  us  not  therefore  conclude,  as  is  now  too  generally  done,  tliat  by  synthesis  alone  we 
can  exhibit  the  true  affinities  of  nature ; tliat  w*e  may  henceforward,  without  hesitation, 
assign  to  each  of  her  productions  its  true  station  in  the  scale  of  being ; that  we  have  sud- 
denly, and  as  if  by  magic,  got  full  possession  of  that  mighty  secret  which  at  once  ex- 
plains her  laws,  and  expounds  all  tliat  has  perplexed  the  wise,  and  confounded  the  learned 
since  science  first  dawned  upon  man.  That  the  circular  system  is  the  nearest  approach  yet 
made  to  the  true  disposition  which  pervades  nature,  — a system  which,  from  the  perfections 
of  its  Creator,  must  be  replete  with  order  and  beauty  surpassing  our  utmost  comprehension, 
— is  indisputable,  because  none  other  has  attempted  to  explain  the  relations  of  parts  and 
the  unity  of  the  whole;  but  farther  than  this  its  pretensions  must  not  be  carried  : it  still 
involves  questions  of  great  weight,  since  by  one  theory  the  number  of  its  primary  divi- 
sions is  stated  to  be  Jive,  while  by  another,  founded  on  much  more  extensive  analysis, 
it  is  maintained  to  be  three . The  searcher  after  truth  will  give  to  these  his  patient  inves- 
tigation, his  cool  and  unprejudiced  judgment : he  may  then  hope  to  make  one  step  nearer 
to  truth  ; for  science,  in  all  ages,  has  ever  remained  most  stationary  when  the  advocates  of 
any  system  have  been  most  prejudiced. 

1194.  It  is  with  these  qualifications  tliat  the  views  here  taken  on  the  distribution  of  man 
and  animals  are  given  to  the  reader.  It  has  been  our  desire  to  trace  a connection,  and  a 
unity  of  plan,  in  both,  and  to  simplify  a subject  hitherto  involved  in  much  intricacy.  How 
far  this  object  may  have  been  attained,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine;  but  he  who  draws 
proofs  of  a Divine  Creator  from  the  harmony  and  design  apparent  in  his  works,  has  surely 
not  w ritten  in  vain. 
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GEOGRAPHY  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  MAN  IN  SOCIETY. 

1195.  Man,  when  considcrcfl  not  as  a mere  animal,  but  as  a being  endowed  with  thought , 
reason , and  contrivance , capable  of  social  intercourse  anti  union,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  conspicuous  object  in  the  delineation  of  the  globe.  These  attributes  raise  him  to  the 
first  rank  in  this  lower  world ; and  in  every  region  occupied  and  improved  by  him,  the  com- 
munities which  he  has  formed  become  the  most  prominent  characteristic  ; all  other  beings 
are  there  subordinate  and  subservient  to  him.  The  description  therefore  which,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding part  of  the  work,  will  be  given  of  the  different  regions  of  the  globe,  must  be  chiefly 
employed  in  delineating  the  aspects  which  man,  as  an  active  and  social  being,  presents.  At 
present,  however,  it  would  be  premature  to  enter  into  the  numerous  details  which  this  sub- 
ject embraces.  We  can  do  little  more  than  indicate  the  following  general  heads,  under 
which  it  will  be  treated  : — 1.  Historical  Geography.  2.  Political  Constitution  of  the  differ- 
ent countries.  3.  Productive  Industry.  4.  Civil  and  Social  State  of  Man.  5.  Languages. 

Sect.  I.  Historical  Geography . 

1 1 96.  A survey  of  the  history  of  man  is  necessary  for  enabling  us  accurately  to  under- 
stand, and  duly  to  estimate  his  present  condition.  Not  only  inanimate  nature,  but  even  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  remain  constantly  in  the  same 
situation : the  changes  and  modifications  undergone  by  them  have  been  produced  entirely 
by  man’s  interposition.  That  improved  and  civilised  form  under  which  he  now  appears,  is 
the  result  of  a continued  succession  of  changes,  which  have  been  taking  place  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  authentic  history.  All  the  revolutions,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
have  had  a greater  or  less  influence  in  producing  the  present  moral,  political,  and  social 
condition  of  man  in  the  more  improved  quarters  of  the  globe. 

ScRgECT.  1.  Ancient  History. 

1 197.  Ancient  history  is  generally  considered  as  comprehending  the  period  which  elapsed 
from  the  earliest  authentic  records,  and  particularly  from  the  rise  of  the  great  monarchies,  to 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  various  forms  which  government  and  society 
assumed  during  that  long  period,  though  they  were  instrumental  in  preparing  those  which 
have  existed  in  the  modem  world,  did  not  bear  any  exact  resemblance  to  them.  Through 
the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  barbarous  nations,  with  which  the  first  of  these  eras  closed, 
almost  every  connection  between  them  was  cut  off,  except  those  of  record  and  tradition. 

1198.  The  rise  of  the  great  monarchies , Egypt*  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  constitutes  the 
’first  grand  epoch  in  ancient  history.  It  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  great  commercial 
republics,  Tyre  and  Cartilage.  Human  society,  which  had  before  existed  in  a very  rude  and 
imperfect  shape,  began  to  assume  a regular,  orderly,  and  even  splendid  character.  All  the 
arts  which  contribute  to  man’s  support  and  accommodation  were  carried  to  a considerable 
degree  of  improvement ; and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  those  intellectual  attainments, 
which  were  to  constitute  his  highest  honour.  Alphabetic  writing  was  invented  and  widely 
diffused  ; the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  made  a considerable  progress ; 
there  were  even  formed  some  elements  of  science  and  philosophy.  During  this  period,  too, 
while  the  world  generally  was  buried  in  the  darkest  superstition,  a divine  revelation,  prepara- 
tory for  another  more  perfect,  having  been  first  communicated  to  the  patriarchs,  was  more 
formally  disclosed  to  the  legislator  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

1 1 99.  The  Persian  empire  embraced  a wider  extent  of  the  globe  than  any  that  had  pre- 
viously existed,  and  comprehended  those  countries  which  had  been  most  remarkable  as  the 
seats  of  improvement  and  civilisation.  Although,  however,  it  thus  became  instrumental 
in  linking  distant  nations  together,  it  bore  chiefly  the  character  of  empty  and  barbarous 
pomp,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  material  advance  in  knowledge  and  im- 
provement. 

1200.  The  rise  of  the  Grecian  States  formed,  perhaps,  the  proudest  era  in  the  history  of 
Uie  human  race.  The  constitutions  then  formed  afforded  a degree  of  political  liberty,  and 
a developement  of  the  higher  energies  of  the  human  mind,  which  could  not  be  attained  in 
extensive  empires,  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a single  individual.  The  military  ex- 
ploits of  the  Grecian  people,  by  which  they  baffled  the  force  of  almost  the  whole  known 
world  united  under  the  sway  of  Persia,  were  the  most  splendid  that  had  hitherto  illustrated 
the  annals  of  mankind.  Genius  was  exerted  with  nearly  unrivalled  power  in  every  depart- 
ment ; the  historic  page  unfolded  its  utmost  degree  of  energy  and  beauty  ; and  many  sub- 
lime lessons  of  morality  were  taught  by  the  Grecian  sages.  The  fine  arts,  poetry,  painting, 
and  architecture,  reached  an  eminence  which  they  have  scarcely  since  regained,  and  in  each 
the  purest  models  were  left  for  future  imitation.  After  Greece  had  long  maintained  a glo- 
rious defensive  war  against  Persia,  her  arms  were  directed  to  conquest.  The  reign  and 
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triumphs  of  Alexander,  while  they  subverted  her  admired  forms  of  civil  polity,  diffused 
her  language,  her  arts,  her  knowledge,  over  a wide  extent  of  the  eastern  w orld,  and  thus 
spread  a circle  of  civilisation,  the  traces  of  which  have  never  been  w holly  obliterated. 

1201.  The  dominion  of  Rome,  which  succeeded  and  overpowered  that  of  Greece,  extended 
over  a still  greater  variety  of  countries  and  people,  than  had  been  comprehended  under  any 
former  empire.  Her  character,  3t  first  stem  and  austere,  was  gradually  softened ; and  on 
arriving  at  her  highest  pinnacle  of  wealth  and  power,  she  made  at  the  same  time  an  unri- 
valled display  of  the  pomp  and  refinement  of  polished  life.  She  emulated,  without  fully 
equalling,  what  was  most  brilliant  in  the  arts  and  intellectual  attainments  of  Greece.  But 
the  most  signal  service  which  Rome  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civilisation,  was  by  extending 
its  empire  over  wide  regions  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  which  had  previously  been  the 
seat  of  almost  complete  barbarism  ; though  they  now  form  the  most  enlightened  and  im- 
proved portion  of  the  globe. 

Subsect.  2.  Modern  History. 

1202.  The  downfall  o f the  Roman  Empire , which  marked  the  commencement  of  modem 
history,  formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  disastrous  eras  in  the  destiny  of  the  world. 
During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  a succession  of  barbarous  hordes  from  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  Russia,  and  even  the  remotest  extremities  of  northern  Asia,  poured  in  upon 
civilised  Europe,  and  exterminated  or  reduced  to  bondage  the  greater  part  of  its  people. 
All  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  had  shed  such  a lustre  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  name, 
disappeared,  leaving  only  some  imperfect  remnants,  which  were  preserved  in  the  depth  of 
monasteries.  The  empire  was  partitioned  into  a number  of  disorderly  little  kingdoms  gra- 
dually merged  into  a few  great  monarchies,  which,  in  their  general  outline,  have  continued 
to  the  present  day.  This  era  was  also  distinguished,  in  the  East,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
religion  of  Mohammed,  and  the  rise  of  the  Saracen  power,  which  undertook,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  diffuse  that  religion  over  the  world.  Its  armed  votaries  overran  a great  part  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  even  of  Europe,  and  continue  still  to  maintain  a powerful  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  the  human  species.  For  some  time,  the  states  formed  under  this  system  pre- 
sented a somewhat  enlightened  aspect,  and  even  revived  the  expiring  lamp  of  science  ; but 
the  final  issue  of  Moslem  ascendency  lias  been,  to  diffuse  through  the  world,  ignorance,  des- 
potism, barbarism,  and  every  principle  hostile  to  human  improvement. 

1203.  The  feudal  system  was  established  gradually  among  the  barbarous  states  formed  out 
of  the  dismembered  portions  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  king,  or  chief,  distributed  the  ter- 
ritory among  his  nobles  or  followers,  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  military  service.  These 
nobles,  possessing  almost  uncontrolled  jurisdiction  within  their  own  limits,  holding  at  their 
disposal  the  services  of  numerous  vassals,  took  advantage  of  every  interval  of  weakness  in 
the  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  rendered  his  power  little  more  than  nominal.  They  reduced 
the  body  of  the  people  to  a state  of  comparative  slavery,  waged  numerous  private  wars  w'ith 
each  other,  and  practised  various  robberies  and  extortions.  During  tin’s  turbulent  era,  all 
refined  arts  and  pursuits  languished,  while,  on  the  basis  of  ignorance,  superstition  erected  an 
absolute  and  tyrannical  dominion.  The  institutions  of  chivalry,  however,  which  were  then 
formed  and  gradually  improved,  introduced  a sense  of  honour,  and  a dignity  and  refinement 
of  manners,  which  have  beneficially  influenced  modern  society.  This  period  was  also 
marked  by  the  piratical  inroads  of  the  Scandinavians  or  Northmen,  who  ravaged  nil  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  and  obtained  at  least  a temporary  possession  of  considerable  districts  and 
even  kingdoms.  It  was  marked,  lastly,  by  those  memorable  expeditions  into  the  East, 
called  the  crusades,  which,  though  attended  with  great  extravagance,  and  occasioning  much 
disaster  and  bloodshed,  tended,  on  the  whole,  tow’ards  the  improvement  of  European  policy 
and  social  life. 

1204.  The  subversion  of  the  feudal  power,  accompanied  by  the  rcx'ival  of  knowledge,  arts , 
and  industry,  formed  a most  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  mankind.  This  change,  which 
had  been  for  several  ages  silently  preparing,  was  carried  into  complete  effect  during  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  turbulent  rule  of  the  great  nobles  was  then  broken 
down,  and  was  succeeded  by  several  extensive  but  mildly  administered  monarchies,  along 
with  some  free  and  commercial  republics,  and  in  one  instance  a limited  constitutional  mon- 
archy. The  reformation  of  religion  eminently  distinguished  this  period  ; but  being  opposed 
by  tlie  violent  intolerance  of  the  Catholic  church,  it  gave  rise  to  a series  of  dreadful  and 
sanguinary  struggles.  A general  activity  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  sphere  of  human 
exertion.  The  revival  of  learning,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  extension  of  maritime 
enterprise,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  new'  regions,  and  of  new'  routes  to  those  formerly 
knowm,  rendered  the  age  peculiarly  eventful  and  interesting.  It  derived,  however,  a some- 
what disastrous  character  from  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  the  East,  by 
which  the  throne  of  the  Greek  emperors  at  Constantinople  was  finally  subverted,  and  very 
serious  alarms  spread  through  the  whole  body  of  the  European  nations. 

1205.  The  modern  system  of  polity  followed,  as  the  result  of  the  great  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  preceding  period.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  when 
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it  prevailed,  civilisation  made  very  remarkable  advances.  The  manners  of  social  life  became 
more  polished  and  refined.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  carried  nearer  to  perfection,  and 
more  widely  diffused  through  the  great  body  of  mankind.  Amicable  relations  before  un- 
known, were  established  between  the  different  nations  of  Europe;  fixed  laws  were  agreed 
upon  for  regulating  their  intercourse;  and  war,  when  it  did  occur,  was  earned  on  with 
greatly  diminished  ferocity.  The  system  of  colonisation  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe 
was  also  carried  to  a vast  extent,  particularly  in  America ; and  though  its  first  establishment 
was  attended  with  many  circumstances  of  injustice  aud  tyranny,  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
those  quarters  of  the  world  into  a more  improved  and  civilised  condition. 

1206.  The  era  of  political  revolution,  which  commenced  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  being  that  which  is  still  in  progress,  cannot  be  characterised  in  so  decided  a man- 
ner. The  formation  of  the  great  monarchies  had  delivered  Europe  from  the  turbulent 
sway  of  the  feudal  chieftains ; yet  the  almost  absolute  power  with  which  the  sovereign  was 
then  invested,  was  found  productive  of  many  evils.  The  hereditary  nobles,  exchanging  their 
rural  seats  for  a residence  in  the  great  capitals,  and  indulging  in  ease  and  luxury,  lost  all 
influence  over  the  body  of  the  people.  The  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  wealth  through 
the  middling  and,  in  some  degree,  even  the  lower  ranks,  was  followed  by  a demand,  on  their 
part,  to  be  admitted  to  some  share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  This  spirit,  after 
fermenting  for  some  time,  and  being  diffused  by  the  exertions  of  many  distinguished  writers, 
produced  the  French  revolution,  and  the  extraordinary  series  of  events  which  have  thence 
arisen.  That  great  crisis  did  not  merely  agitate  the  interior  of  France,  but  by  exposing  it 
to  foreign  interference,  and  then  impelling  its  own  rulers  to  schemes  of  conquest,  it 
changed  for  some  time,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  aspect  of  all  Europe.  Then,  how- 
ever, by  a grand  re-action,  France  was  driven  back  within  her  original  boundaries,  and  the 
political  relations  of  the  Continent  were  re-established  nearly  on  their  former  footing.  Con- 
siderable agitations,  however,  still  prevail  in  the  interior  of  different  kingdoms,  aud  their 
political  constitutions  have  suffered,  and  are  likely  to  suffer,  material  alterations. 

Sect.  II.  Political  Constitution • 

1207.  The  political  constitution  under  which  any  community  subsists,  forms  a most  import- 
ant element  in  their  social  condition.  Being  usually  established  within  certain  local  bound- 
aries, and  accompanied  with  a similarity  in  manners,  religion,  and  other  characteristic 
dreu instances,  it  is  the  leading  agent  in  constituting  a country  or  state.  In  distributing, 
therefore,  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  into  their  smaller  portions,  the  geographer  uses 
chiefly  political  divisions.  He  finds  states  which  have  made  any  progress  in  civilisation  ar- 
ranged into  kingdoms,  empires,  and  republics.  The  elements  of  political  power  appear  to 
consist  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy  ; while  the  public  functions,  to  be  exercised 
within  any  state,  arc  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial. 

1208.  A kingdom  is  a state  of  considerable  though  not  vast  extent,  governed  by  a single 
person,  ns  France,  Spain,  Prussia.  The  subjects  are  usually  united  by  a similarity  of 
language  and  manners,  and  pervaded  by  a national  spirit.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  is 
commonly  extensive,  though  controlled  in  some  instances  by  national  assemblies;  and  there 
is  almost  always  a body  of  nobles  possessed  of  high  privileges  and  immunities. 

1209.  An  empire  generally  consists  of  a number  of  detached  kingdoms,  which  have  been 
united  by  conquest  under  one  head,  as  the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Chinese.  Being  thus 
formed  of  an  aggregation  of  different  states,  empires  are  usually  of  very  great  extent ; and 
as  military  force  has  been  the  instrument  of  their  combination,  the  sovereigns  exercise  almost 
always  an  unlimited  authority.  The  different  members  having  been  brought  into  union 
by  force  only,  rarely  feel  united  by  any  national  tie,  and  remain  very  dissimilar  in  manners, 
religion,  and  social  institutions. 

1210.  Republics  consist  of  states  which  own  the  supremacy  of  no  king  or  sovereign,  but 
are  governed  by  a senate,  an  assembly  of  the  people,  or  by  both  conjoined.  Though  these 
governments  have  acted  a conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  they  have  been 
generally  of  small  extent,  consisting,  in  many  instances,  of  not  more  than  a single  city,  with 
a limited  circle  of  territory.  Where  this  form  of  government  has  been  diffused  over  a great 
surface  of  country,  it  has  consisted  usually  of  a number  of  states,  joined  in  a federal  union. 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  United  States  of  America,  where  sucli  a govern- 
ment has  been  introduced  on  a scale  of  greater  magnitude  tlian  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

1211.  Monarchy,  among  the  elements  which  compose  the  political  system,  holds  the  most 
conspicuous  place,  and  is  the  most  generally  prevalent.  In  some  cases,  the  power  of  the 
monarch  is  wholly  or  very  nearly  absolute.  In  a majority  of  instances  however,  it  is  more 
or  less  controlled  by  the  influence  of  certain  powerful  and  privileged  bodies.  In  some 
constitutions  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  combined  with  that  of  aristocratic  and  popular 
bodies,  which  share  with  the  sovereign  all  the  higher  functions  of  government.  These  are 
called  limited  monarchies,  and  are  now  generally  considered  of  all  others  best  adapted  for 
the  preservation  of  a great  people  in  a state  of  peace  and  prosperity.  This  form  of  govern- 
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ment,  after  being  for  a long  time  confined  to  Britain,  is  now  spreading,  though  with  some 
difficulty  and  confusion,  over  the  rest  of  Europe. 

1212.  Aristocracy , or  the  power  vested  in  a distinguished  and  privileged  class,  is  found 
existing  much  less  frequently  as  a distinct  and  decided  form  of  government,  than  as  an 
element  combined  with  monarchy  and  democracy.  Venice,  perhaps,  afforded  almost  the 
only  example  in  which  aristocracy  subsisted  for  a series  of  ages  pure  and  unmixed.  In 
monarchies,  the  aristocracy  consists  of  a body  of  nobility,  possessing  various  gradations  of 
personal  and  hereditary  titles  and  rights  ; while  in  a republic  it  is  formed  intp  a deliberative 
body,  or  senate,  exercising  or  sharing  the  powers  of  the  state.  In  mixed  monarchies,  both 
these  privileges  are  usually  held  by  the  nobles. 

1213.  Democracy  is  the  name  given  to  the  government  in  which  the  sovereignty  resides 
in  the  great  body  of  the  citizens.  They  exercise  it,  either  in  a general  assembly  of  the  whole 
nation,  or  by  means  of  persons  elected,  during  a certain  period,  to  act  for  the  body  of  their 
constituents.  The  former  was  the  mode  usual  among  the  ancient  republics ; the  latter  is 
more  prevalent  in  modem  times,  and  is  alone  compatible  with  the  great  extent  of  territory 
occupied  by  the  leading  republics  of  the  present  day.  Popular  government  has  been  very 
generally  combined  in  a greater  or  less  degree  with  aristocracy,  though  there  seldom  fails  to 
be  an  almost  incessant  opposition  between  the  two  parties. 

1214.  The  legislative , among  the  different  functions  of  the  body  politic,  is  justly  considered 
supreme;  it  establishes  the  laws  and  regulations,  according  to  which  all  public  affairs  are  to 
be  administered,  and  to  which  the  persons  exercising  the  other  functions  are  bound  to  con- 
form. Countries  in  which  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive  power  is  exercised  by  one 
man,  form  absolute  monarchies,  where  every  thing  depends  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  that 
single  individual.  Even  a purely  aristocratic  legislature  is  commonly  felt  to  be  severe  and 
oppressive  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  A government  cannot  be  considered  as  free, 
unless  the  various  classes  of  which  the  nation  is  composed  have  a voice  in  legislative  arrange- 
ments. Those  political  systems,  however,  in  which  the  laws  are  enacted  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  assembled  people,  are  fitted  only  for  a single  city  with  a territory  of  limited  extent.  Of 
such  a nature  and  scale  were  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece,  and  also  that  of  Rome,  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  her  history.  But  when  the  whole  of  a great  people  are  convened  into 
one  place,  they  form  a mere  tumultuary  crowd,  incapable  of  any  regular  or  effectual  exercise 
of  legislative  functions.  This  disadvantage  has,  among  modem  nations,  been  studiously 
remedied  by  the  representative  system,  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  each  different  district 
elect  an  individual  understood  to  possess  their  confidence,  who  exercises  in  their  stead  the 
popular  part  of  the  legislative  function.  Upon  this  basis  have  been  founded  the  British 
constitution,  and  others  that  have  been  considered  as  exhibiting  the  most  perfect  forms  of 
civil  polity. 

1215.  The  judicial  power  provides  for  the  security  of  person  and  property  among  all 
ranks  of  individuals  composing  the  political  body,  and  forms  thus  one  of  the  arrangements 
most  essential  to  general  prosperity  and  well-being.  The  institutions  for  this  purpose  vary 
greatly  in  different  nations  and  stages  of  society.  Among  very  rude  tribes,  the  individual 
has  only  his  own  strength  and  that  of  his  kindred  to  aid  in  repelling  aggression.  As  society 
advances,  the  administration  of  justice  between  man  and  man  becomes  a leading  object  of 
public  concern.  In  the  earlier  forms  of  polity,  however,  the  executive  and  legislative 
functions  are  usually  blended  ; the  monarch,  or  his  deputy,  sits  on  the  tribunal  of  judgment, 
and  the  forms  of  procedure  are  exceedingly  simple.  The  parties  appear,  and  plead  their 
cause  vivd  voce ; while  the  judge  decides  promptly  and  on  the  spot.  In  the  further  progress 
of  improvement,  it  is  discovered  that  this  branch  of  public  economy  cannot  be  duly  executed, 
without  being  entirely  separated  from  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments,  and  made 
independent  of  them.  Hence  arise  the  different  orders,  judges,  lawyers,  and  agents,  by 
whom  the  different  stages  of  procedure  are  conducted  ; written  and  voluminous  codes  of 
law  are  formed,  with  the  view  of  providing  for  every  particular  case.  Yet  the  expense  and 
delay  consequent  upon  these  complicated  arrangements  sometimes  cause  the  society  to  look 
back  with  regret  on  the  simple  and  expeditious  machinery  employed  by  their  rude  ancestors. 

1216.  Other  important  particulars  are  comprehended  in  the  political  state  of  a society  : — 
the  titles  of  nobility,  and  the  badges  of  honour  and  distinction  among  individuals  ; the  military 
and  naval  force  employed  in  the  defence  of  a country  ; the  elements  which  compose  it ; and 
the  manner  in  which  these  arc  arranged  and  directed.  The  same  subject  embraces  also  the 
revenue,  its  amount,  the  sources  whence  it  is  derived,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  levied 
and  expended. 

Sect.  III.  Productive  Industry . 

1217.  The  industry  of  a nation  is  employed  in  producing  the  necessaries,  the  conveniences, 
the  ornaments,  and  the  luxuries  of  life  — all  that  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  wealth. 
It  forms  thus  one  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  their  prosperity  and  well-being. 

1218.  The  sources  (f  national  wealth  are  usually  divided  iuto  three  ; agriculture,  roanu- 
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factures,  and  commerce : each  of  these  is  divisible  into  several  distinct  branches,  nor  can  the 
catalogue  be  completed  without  including  the  two  occupations  of  mining  and  fishing. 

1219.  y Ignculture , including  the  means  of  procuring  every  part  of  the  produce  of  land, 
or  what  land  bears  on  its  surface,  is  unquestionably  the  grand  source  of  human  subsistence 
and  accommodation.  Hence  chiefly  are  derived  the  materials  used  in  manufacture ; the 
objects,  in  the  exchange  of  which  commerce  consists.  The  modes  in  which  support  and 
die  means  of  enjoyment  are  obtained  from  land  may  be  divided  into  three ; hunting,  pas- 
turage, and  tillage,  which  last  being  the  only  form  in  which  labour  is  employed  upon  the 
ground  itself,  ia  more  specially  considered  as  agriculture.  The  collection  of  the  spontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth,  being  confined  to  a few  tribes  in  the  lowest  stage  of  improvement,  scarcely 
requires  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

1220.  Hunting , or  the  chase  of  wild  animals,  to  obtain  their  flesh  as  food,  and  their  skins 
u raiment,  is  the  earliest  and  rudest  mode  of  procuring  human  support.  This  employment 
requires  art  and  contrivance  as  well  os  bold  adventure ; but  is  usually  accompanied  with  rude 
and  turbulent  habits,  and,  combined  with  them,  constitutes  what  is  called  the  savage  state. 
As  culture  advances,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  soil  is  devoted  to  the  plough,  or  to 
the  support  of  tame  animals,  its  range  is  greatly  limited,  and  in  a high  state  of  cultivation 
becomes  little  more  tlian  the  amusement  of  the  opulent.  The  chase  of  the  fur-bearing 
animals  however,  still  affords  one  of  the  most  valuable  materials  of  commerce. 

1221.  Pasturage,  or  the  deriving  of  subsistence  from  herds  and  flocks,  tamed  and  trained 
so  as  to  be  subservient  to  the  use  of  man,  fonns  a more  improved  and  comfortable  occupation 
than  hunting.  Peculiar  habits  of  life  usually  distinguish  nations  subsisting  solely  by  pas. 
turage.  They  arc  often  destitute  of  any  fixed  abodes,  moving  from  place  to  place  in  large 
bands  or  encampments,  Living  within  their  tents  in  patriarchal  simplicity,  but  towards  other 
nations  practising  on  a great  scale  war  and  robbery.  These  habits  constitute  what  is  called 
the  barbarous  state,  still  prevalent  among  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  other  nations  occupying 
an  extensive  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

1 222.  Tillage,  or  the  culture  of  the  soil  by  the  processes  of  ploughing  or  sowing,  is  em- 
ployed, by  all  the  more  improved  nations,  as  the  most  efficacious  means  of  drawing  subsist- 
ence from  the  earth.  In  proportion  to  the  general  improvement  which  any  people  have 
attained,  is  usually  the  skill  and  diligence  with  which  this  most  important  art  is  practised. 
The  community  which  derives  its  chief  subsistence  from  the  culture  of  the  soil,  merits  geno- 
rmlly,  to  a great  extent,  the  character  of  civilised.  Some  of  the  oriental  people,  as  the  Hindoo 
and  Chinese,  practise  this  important  art  with  an  indefatigable  industry  applied  to  every 
available  portion  of  their  soil,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere ; but  in  Europe, 
and  especially  in  Britain,  the  use  of  machinery,  the  skilful  rotation  of  crops,  and  various 
improved  processes,  render  the  some  measure  of  industry  much  more  productive.  The 
objects  of  culture  vary  exceedingly,  and  for  the  most  part  according  to  the  varieties  of  soil 
and  climate.  Grain,  the  main  staff  of  human  subsistence,  forms  every  where  the  most 
extensive  and  important  object  of  tillage.  Climate  chiefly  determines  the  grain  cultivated 
in  any  particular  region.  In  the  tropical  countries  it  is  rice;  in  the  best  part  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  wheat  and  l>arley ; in  the  colder  tracts,  oats  and  rye.  Of  luxuries,  wine  and 
oil  are  the  most  grateful,  and  in  the  most  general  demand ; they  have  their  almost  exclusive 
growth  in  the  warmer  tracts  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  delicate  fruits,  from  which 
they  are  produced,  do  not  flourish  in  the  excessively  luxuriant  soil  of  the  tropica.  There, 
however,  the  fragrant  aromatic  plants  and  those  filled  with  rich  and  saccharine  juices, 
produce  valuable  substances,  which  ore  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  natives  of  less  genial 
climates. 

1223.  Fishery , by  which  subsistence  and  wealth  are  derived  from  the  waters,  forms  a 
peculiar  branch  of  industry,  which  flourishes  in  every  stage  of  society.  Even  the  rudest 
■avages,  wherever  their  situation  admits,  conjoin  it  with  hunting,  as  a means  of  affording  an 
immediate  supply  to  their  wants.  They  practise  it  often  with  a great  degree  of  diligence 
and  contrivance  ; but  the  progress  of  industry  leads  to  various  processes  for  extending 
and  improving  this  branch.  By  the  operations  of  salting  and  drying,  fish  is  rendered  fit  to 
be  conveyed  as  merchandise  to  the  most  distant  countries.  Some  of  the  great  maritime 
nations  send  large  fleets  into  remote  seas  where  they  find  situations  favourable  to  this 
pursuit.  The  whale  and  the  herring  fisheries  have,  in  this  manner,  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  great  national  concerns. 

1224.  Mining,  or  the  extraction  of  valuable  substances  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  can  be  extensively  practised  only  in  a somewhat  advanced  state  of  human  industry. 
Y’ct  nature  has  lodged  in  these  dark  repositories  objects  the  most  essentially  conducive  to 
the  use  and  comfort  of  mankind,  and  others  which  afford  his  most  brilliant  ornaments. 
Here  are  found  the  bright  and  attractive  metals  of  gold  and  silver ; there  the  solidly  useful 
ores  of  iron  and  copper ; here  glitter  the  diamond,  the  ruby,  and  the  amethyst ; there 
extend  vast  beds  of  coal,  lime,  and  freestone.  Gold,  the  most  precious  of  the  metals  is 
often  tbc  most  easily  accessible  ; but  we  can  scarcely  give  the  name  of  mining  to  the  oper- 
ation by  which  the  savage  merely  collects  its  grains  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  or  even 
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extracts  it  by  pounding,  when  meclianically  combined  with  other  substances.  But  metals, 
in  general,  when  lodged  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  exist  in  the  form  of  ore,  intimately  and 
even  chemically  united  with  other  materials,  from  which  they  can  be  separated  only  by 
smelting,  refining,  and  other  elaborate  and  even  scientific  processes.  From  the  toilsome 
nature  of  these  operations,  and  from  the  gloomy  depths  in  which  they  are  conducted,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  procure  a supply  of  workmen ; hence  slaves  and  individuals  condemned 
for  crimes  have  lieen  employed  to  a later  period  in  this  than  in  most  oilier  species  of  labour. 
Whatever  skill  may  be  employed  in  mining,  it  is  necessarily  a local  occupation,  nature  having 
irregularly  and  almost  capriciously  distributed  it*  objects  over  the  different  regions  of  the 
globe.  Even  the  experiments  made  to  discover  whether  metals  are  lodged  in  any  particular 
spot,  are  often  attended  with  considerable  cost,  and  even  peril. 

1225.  Manufactures  may  be  regarded  as  a process  by  which  man  creates,  as  it  were,  a 
value  for  himself.  He  cannot,  indeed,  make  any  new  substance ; he  can  seldom  even  alter 
essentially  the  quality  of  that  which  is  furnished  to  him  ; but  he  can  altogether  change  its 
character  and  quality,  can  convert  a rude  and  shapeless  substance  into  one  eminently  con- 
ducive to  benefit,  convenience,  or  ornament.  The  excrescence  shorn  from  an  animal,  the 
pod  hanging  from  a shrub,  objects  in  themselves  neither  useful  nor  beautiful,  are  converted 
into  commodious  and  magnificent  robes,  adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  tints.  Almost 
every  natural  product  requires  to  undergo  6ome  change  before  it  is  fitted  for  the  use  of 
civilised  man.  Grain  must  undergo  the  process  of  grinding  and  baking ; the  juice  of  the 
vine,  that  of  fermentation  ; even  animal  food,  that  of  cooking.  But  the  name  of  manufac- 
ture is  not  given  to  these  processes,  nor  to  any  which  do  not,  to  a material  extent,  increase 
the  value  of  the  substances  on  which  they  are  employed.  The  various  articles  of  clothing 
form  the  principal  objects  of  manufacture  ; next  to  which  rank  stuffs  for  furniture,  metallic 
implements,  and  utensils.  Manufacturing  skill  and  industry,  carried  to  a certain  extent, 
mark,  beyond  almost  any  other  circumstance,  the  advance  of  a people  in  arts  and  civilisation. 
The  savage  usually  employs  unaltered  the  substances  with  which  nature  furnishes  him.  He 
feeds  on  the  flesh  of  the  animals  which  he  has  killed  in  the  chase ; he  clothes  himself  in  their 
skins  ; he  consumes  in  their  crude  state  the  roots  and  herbs  which  the  earth  spontaneously 
affords.  Even  the  nations  which  subsist  by  pasturage,  and  have  made,  perhaps,  a certain 
progress  in  agriculture,  though  they  have  usually  acquired  a desire  for  articles  of  fine  manu- 
facture, prefer  to  obtain  them  from  more  industrious  neighbours,  in  exchange  for  their  own 
rude  produce.  The  eastern  empires,  for  the  consumption  of  their  courts  and  great  men, 
produce  a few  articles  of  exquisite  fineness  and  beauty  by  mere  manual  labour,  without  any 
capital  or  any  machinery  at  all  costly  or  complicated.  It  is  in  Europe,  and  pre-eminently 
in  Britain,  that  the  two  principles,  the  division  of  labour  and  large  capital  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  most  ingenious  machines,  have  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  produce 
fabrics  which,  for  abundance,  elegance,  and  cheapness,  have  surpassed  those  of  every  other 
age  or  nation,  and  have  found  their  way  into  all  the  markets  of  the  globe. 

1226.  Commerce,  the  third  grand  source  of  national  wealth,  does  not  even  aim  at  pro- 
ducing any  new  article,  or  altering  the  texture  or  quality  of  that  in  which  it  trafficks.  It 
merely  conveys  it  from  a place  in  w hich  it  is  superabundant,  to  another  in  which  it  is  wanted. 
This  sometimes  confers  an  exchangeable  value  on  that  which  previously  had  none;  in  every 
case,  where  judiciously  exercised,  it  very  considerably  enhances  the  value  attached  to  the 
article  which  it  conveys  from  one  place  to  another. 

1 227.  The  home  and  the  foreign  trade  form  the  tw'O  great  branches  into  which  commerce 
is  divided.  The  former,  in  consequence  of  each  of  its  transactions  being  on  a smaller  scale, 
and  affording  little  scope  for  brilliant  adventure  and  splendid  speculation,  attracts,  in  gene- 
ral, less  notice,  and  is  considered  of  inferior  political  importance  ; yet  it  is  proved  by  Smith 
to  be  by  much  the  most  extensive,  as  well  as  the  most  conducive  to  national  prosperity.  Its 
basis  consists  in  the  exchange  between  the  country  and  the  town,  of  the  grain,  cattle,  and 
other  raw  produce  of  the  one,  for  the  varied  commodities  framed  by  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  other.  Home  trade  i9  either  coasting  or  inland,  the  former,  where  prac- 
ticable, being  preferred  for  bulky  commodities,  or  those  to  be  conveyed  between  distant  parts 
of  a kingdom ; much  of  the  interior  commerce  also  passes  along  rivers  and  canals.  Foreign 
trade  has  no  limits  but  those  of  the  habitable  globe ; and,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  just 
hinted  at  in  another  case,  the  more  distant  branches  are  considered  generally  as  the  most 
brilliant  and  important ; while,  in  fact,  the  trade  with  the  countries  most  closely  contiguous, 
from  its  quicker  returns,  ranks  highest  in  real  amount  and  value.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been 
hitherto  much  fettered  by  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  neighbouring  nations,  which 
make  each  imagine  the  prosperity  of  another  to  be  gained  at  its  expense,  and  every  commo- 
dity received  from  them,  to  be  so  much  abstracted  from  its  own  wealth.  Although  this 
illiberal  system  has  somewhat  abated,  yet  the  consequence  still  is,  that  intercourse  with  dis- 
tant colonial  possessions  is  more  sure  and  steady  than  with  any  power  entirely  foreign. 
The  extensive  capitals  now  possessed  by  some  European  powers,  especially  Britain,  enable 
them  to  carry  on  the  most  extensive  commerce  with  countries  situated  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, and  even  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  globe.  In  the  interior,  also,  of  the  great 
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continents,  there  is  a foreign  trade  by  land,  carried  on  by  caravans,  which  are  so  numerous 
as  to  resemble  armies,  and  proceed  to  an  immense  distance. 

1228.  The  instruments  cmjdoyed  in  conducting  and  facilitating  commerce,  and  which  are 
chiefly  shipping,  roads,  and  canals,  form  the  most  important  part  of  what  is  called  the  fixed 
capital  of  a country.  Under  the  head  of  roads,  the  invention  of  railways,  though  yet  only 
in  it*  infancy,  promises  to  facilitate,  in  a remarkable  manner,  the  interior  couununications  of 
the  countries  in  which  it  is  employed. 

Skct.  IV.  Civil  and  Social  Condition  of  Man, 

1229.  The  pojrulaiion,  or  the  number  of  individuals,  of  whom  any  community  is  composed, 
forms,  if  not  the  most  important,  at  least  the  most  prominent  circumstance  in  its  social  con- 
dition, and  one  on  which  its  magnitude,  and  its  place  in  the  scale  of  nations,  intimately 
depend.  The  ancient  statesmen  considered  the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  a people  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  national  objects,  with  a view  both  to  its  prosperity  in  peace  and  its 
strength  in  war.  Politicians  of  the  present  day  take  a different  view  of  the  subject ; observ- 
ing that  population  in  all  circumstances  of  tolerable  peace  and  prosperity  easily  maintains 
itself  on  a level  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  even  a tendency  to  rise  higher,  and 
by  its  superabundance  to  produce  a distressing  degree  of  national  poverty  : they  have  with- 
drawn all  encouragement  to  the  multiplication  of  the  species ; some  have  even  suggested 
schemes  for  checking  its  progress.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  desirable  that  the  earth 
should  contain  as  many  rational  and  intelligent  beings  as  can  subsist  upon  it  with  ease  and 
comfort. 

1230.  The  actual  amount  of  the  population  in  any  particular  period  or  country,  lias  been 
involved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  It  is  only  in  modern  Europe,  and  in  the  United  State's 
of  North  America,  and  there  very  recently,  that  general  or  careful  enumerations  have  l»een 
made.  But  in  all  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  estimates  are  formed  upon  very 
vague  observation,  founded  on  the  density  with  which,  on  a superficial  view,  the  districts 
appear  to  be  peopled. 

1231.  A national  character  is  found  to  pervade  every  community.  The  particulars  have 
been  often  exaggerated,  fancifully  delineated,  and  rashly  and  indiscriminately  applied  to 
individuals ; but  to  a certain  extent  such  a variation  may  be  always  traced  l>ctwcen  one  peo- 
ple and  another.  The  grand  distinction,  founded  upon  the  progress  of  arts,  letters,  know- 
ledge, and  refinement,  is  into  savage,  barbarous,  and  civilised : the  first  being  marked  by  the 
total  absence  of  these  improvements ; the  second,  by  the  possession  of  them  in  only  an  im- 
perfect and  progressive  degree  ; the  third,  by  their  having  arrived  at  a certain  maturity.  The 
savage  state  prevails  among  the  natives  of  America,  and  the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea  ; the 
former,  however,  being  now  in  a great  measure  supplanted  by  European  colonists.  The 
bartwrous  state  is  general  throughout  Africa,  and  extends  over  a great  part  of  Asia.  The 
civilised  state  is  found  in  the  great  empires  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  in  a higher  degree,  as  well 
as  under  different  characters,  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  these  last,  too,  civilisation 
appears  to  continue  in  a progressive  and  advancing  state,  while  over  the  rest  of  the  world  it 
is  nearly  stationary. 

1232.  The  religion  professed  by  any  people  is  a remarkable  and  most  important  feature  in 
their  social  condition.  Religious  opinions  do  not  come  directly  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
geographer ; but  he  is  called  upon  to  mark  this,  as  a particular  in  which  nations  strikingly 
difler  from  each  other.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may,  in  regard  to  religion,  he  divided  into 
three  great  classics, — Christian,  Mahomedan,  and  Pagan.  The  first,  as  to  numerical  amount, 
does  not  exceed  the  second,  and  still  falls  short  of  the  third ; but  the  nations  possessing  it  have 
acquired  such  an  ascendency  in  arts,  social  improvement,  and  political  power,  while  their  colo- 
nics have  filled,  and  arc  multiplying  over  all  the  lately  savage  and  unoccupied  portions  of  the 
globe,  that  in  all  probability  this  faith  will,  in  a few  generations,  be  more  widely  diffused 
than  any  other.  The  Mahomedan  nations,  though  in  numbers  they  perhaps  equal  the 
last  mentioned,  and  though  they  occupy  a large  proportion  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
globe,  are  yet  sunk  into  such  a state  of  slavery  and  degradation,  and  so  decidedly  surpassed 
by  the  Christian  people,  that  their  sway  is  not  likely  to  endure  above  two  or  three  centuries. 
Of  the  Pagan  religions,  much  the  most  numerous,  and  the  only  civilised,  professors,  are  those 
attached  to  the  kindred  creeds  of  Brahma  and  Boodh,  established,  the  one  over  the  greater 
part  of  Indostan  ; the  other  in  China  and  other  continental  kingdoms  and  insular  territories 
of  Eastern  Asia.  From  their  peculiar  habits,  and  the  immutable  nature  of  their  institutions, 
they  are  likely  to  adhere  to  these  systems  with  greater  pertinacity  than  the  votaries  of  super- 
stition in  Africa,  the  South  Sea,  and  other  quarters,  where  the  train  of  belief  and  observance, 
however  fantastic,  is  of  a slighter  and  looser  texture. 

1233.  The  progress  of  knowledge  forms  a most  conspicuous  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
human  species:  it  follows  generally  that  train  of  civilisation  which  wc  have  already 
delineated.  In  surveying  particular  communities,  various  particulars  connected  with  this 
subject  are  liighly  deserving  of  U»c  attention  of  the  geographer.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  men  of  science,  and  authors  who  have  flourished  in. 
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any  nation,  — the  institutions  formed  for  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  science,  — the 
degree  in  which  knowledge  is  diffused  throughout  the  community,  — the  establishments 
formed  for  public  and  private  education. 

1234.  The Jinearts , — which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  more  elevated  and  intellectual 
part  of  man’s  nature,  and  of  w hich  the  successful  cultivation  confers  glory  on  a people,  and 
polishes  and  improves  their  manners, — merit  to  be  considered  similarly,  and  under  the  same 
general  heads,  as  their  intellectual  attainments. 

1235.  There  are  various  points  of  minor  importance,  which  yet  are  distinctive  and  cha- 
racteristic of  a people,  and  excite  thus  a just  and  natural  curiosity.  Such  are  the  amusements 
in  which  they  chiefly  delight,  the  peculiar  costume  in  which  they  are  attired,  the  species 
of  food  on  which  they  subsist,  and  the  liquor  by  which  they  arc  exhilarated,  as  well  as  the 
mode  in  which  these  articles  arc  prepared  for  their  use. 

Sect.  V.  The  Languages  of  the  World. 

1236.  On  the  subjects  now  enumerated,  it  has  been  judged  sufficient  to  indicate  their  nature, 
and  the  light  under  which  they  will  be  treated,  reserving  the  details  for  the  succeeding  part 
of  the  work,  when  they  come  to  be  considered  successively  in  reference  to  the  various  regions 
of  the  globe.  But  there  is  one  subject  into  which  it  will  be  expedient,  even  at  the  present 
stage,  to  enter  more  particularly. 

1 237.  Language  is  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  by  which  nations  are  distinguished 
from  each  other ; at  the  same  time  the  dialects  spoken  by  different  communities,  even  when 
most  w idely  dissimilar,  display  in  many  cases  relations  and  alliances  indicative  of  a common 
origin.  There  exist  over  the  world  classes  of  languages,  each  of  which  comprehends  the 
speech  of  numerous  people,  and  forms  a tie  beween  them,  marking  early  relations  and  con- 
nections. Language  thus  acquires  a character  especially  geographical,  illustrating  the 
origin  and  families  of  nations,  and  the  connections  between  different  countries.  It  wdll 
then  be  advantageous  to  consider,  in  a large  and  comprehensive  view,  first,  the  language 
spoken  generally  over  the  globe,  and  then  those  which  prevail  in  its  different  quarters. 

1238.  The  languages  by  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  distinguished,  and  from  which 
are  derived  the  names,  not  only  of  its  principal  features,  natural  and  artificial,  but  of  its 
different  regions,  and  of  the  places  contained  in  them,  constitute  an  important  department  of 
geography.  When  we  contemplate  those  names  in  maps,  a little  reflection  suffices  to  con- 
vince us  that  most  of  them  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  mere  arbitrary  or  fortuitous  appella- 
tions, but  as  terms  of  definite  meaning,  or  as  significant  memorials  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  imposed;  and,  in  tracing  those  of  ancient  origin  through  the  mutations  they 
have  undergone,  we  are  compelled  to  summon  history  to  the  aid  of  geography,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  them  with  reference  to  the  great  events  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
altered  the  political,  civil,  and  social  condition  of  the  nations  composing  the  great  family  of 
mankind.  Thus,  without  adverting  to  the  rise,  growth,  and  extinction  of  kingdoms  and 
empires  in  Asia,  we  may  observe,  that  the  series  of  revolutions  which  ended  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  foundation  of  the  existing  system  of  Europe  on  its  ruins,  is 
in  nothing  more  remarkable  than  in  the  change  which  it  contributed  to  produce  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  world,  through  the  migration  of  nations;  a change  so  absolute,  that  it  has  served 
to  mark  the  distinction  between  ancient  and  modern  history,  ancient  and  modem  geography, 
and  ancient  and  modem  languages.  Of  this  change  the  geographer,  equally  with  the  his- 
torian, is  at  every  step  of  his  investigations  reminded.  France,  for  instance,  commemorates 
in  her  modem  name  that  branch  of  the  Germanic  family  of  nations  who  prevailed  in  Gaul ; 
yet  she  retains,  not  less  in  her  topographical  vocabulary  than  in  her  language  generally,  un- 
equivocal traces  of  Roman  dominion  ; and  we  recognise,  though  strangely  curtailed,  the 
imperial  appellations  Augusiodunum  and  Aurehana,  in  Autun  and  Orleans . Italy  and 
Spain,  preserving  a semblance  of  their  ancient  names,  exhibit  similar  instances  of  disfigure- 
ment in  those  of  particular  places  : Forum  Julii  and  Cottar- Augusta  survive  in  Friuli  and 
Saragossa ; but  the  Trasimene  suggests  a less  classic  reminiscence  as  the  lake  of  Perugia  ; 
nor  can  the  Betis  and  the  Durias  be  recognised  under  the  more  sonorous  names,  the  Gua- 
dalquivir and  the  Guadalaviar  (the  great  river  and  the  white  river),  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Arab  conquerors  of  Spain.  Appellatives,  also  derived  from  languages  little  known,  whe- 
ther ancient  or  modern,  are  liable  to  mutilation  from  the  varying  orthography  of  travellers  ; 
and  we  can  no  longer  wonder  at  the  confusion  caused  by  French  voyagers  in  this  particular, 
W’hen  we  call  to  mind  the  difference  not  only  between  foreign  and  vernacular  names,  but  be- 
tween their  written  and  oral  expression  ; as  when  a Gemian  spells  his  native  country  Deutsch- 
land, and  pronounces  it  Teytshland  ; or  a Persian  writes  for  Persia  Iran,  and  pronounces  it 
Eeraun.  But  the  different  idioms  of  the  human  race  claim  our  attention  from  far  higher 
considerations  than  the  mere  naming  of  places  or  of  countries;  for  geography,  considered  ns 
an  auxiliary  to  what  has  been  emphatically  called  “ the  proper  study  of  mankind,”  is  prin- 
cipally valuable  as  combining,  with  a description  of  the  earth,  a view  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  great  human  family  by  whom  such  vast  portions  of  it  have  been  “reple- 
nished and  subdued.” 
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1239.  Ethnography  is  the  term  which  has  been  employed  to  designate  this  branch  of  geo- 
graphical science.  It  distinguishes  nations  by  their  languages,  and  professes  to  class  them 
in  kingdoms,  genera,  species,  and  varieties ; but  this  systematic  arrangement  is  as  yet  far 
from  being  completed.  Of  the  numerous  languages  that  are  or  have  been  spoken  on  the 
earth,  many  are  so  imperfectly  known  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  family  they 
belong.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  by  a modern  writer,  who 
appears  to  liave  collated  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  on  the  subject*,  to  adopt  a geo- 
graphical arrangement,  and  consider  languages  in  their  relation  to  the  five  great  divisions  of 
the  globe  ; the  Asiatic*  the  European,  the  African,  the  Oceanic , and  the  American.  It  is  ob- 
vious,  however,  that  the  ethnographical  and  geographical  limits  of  o nation  and  its  language 
may  be  widely  different;  the  Spanish  and  the  British,  for  instance,  extend  ethnographical ly 
to  the  remotest  regions  of  both  the  Indies.  Adopting  this  arrangement,  not  only  as  most 
convenient  in  regard  to  a branch  of  knowledge  still  in  its  infancy,  but  as  most  suitable  to  a 
geographical  treatise,  we  shall  proceed,  without  pausing  to  discuss  the  merits  of  any  particular 
theory,  to  ofler,  in  this  and  subsequent  parts  of  the  present  work,  such  a succinct  view  of  the 
known  languages  of  mankind  as  its  just  proportions  will  allow. 

1 240.  The  distribution  of  languages  into  Shemitic , Hamit ic , and  Japhetic , according  to  the 
scriptural  account,  seems  however  entitled  to  some  notice,  as  being  well  warranted  in  re- 
lation to  the  early  languages  of  the  world,  if  we  can  reconcile  our  thoughts  to  an  affinity 
of  languages  after  their  confusion,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  human  race.  It  has 
been  placed  in  a striking  point  of  view  by  the  very  able  author  of  the  “ History  of  Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery,”  in  Dr.  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclojxcdia ; and  a brief  sketch  of  his 
observations  may  be  useful  as  an  introduction  to  an  account  of  languages  more  strictly 
geographical. 

1241.  On  reference  to  the  sacred  records , we  find  that  in  the  order  in  which  the  generations 
of  the  sons  of  Noah  are  given,  Japheth  takes  precedence  of  Ham  and  Shem,  and  is  called 
the  elder.  This  the  learned  writer  we  are  now  citing  has  not  noticed ; he  has  taken  the  names 
in  the  order  which  long  and  universal  usage  has  sanctioned. 

1242.  “ The  family  of  Shem,"  he  observes,  “ comprised  the  pastoral  nations  which  were 
spread  over  the  plains  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Ararat  to  Arabia.  The  Hebrews  themselves  were  of  this  stock  ; and  the  resemblance  of 
their  language  with  the  Aramean,  or  ancient  Syrian,  and  with  Arabic,  sufficiently  proves 
the  identity  in  race  of  what  are  called  the  Semitic  nations.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  as- 
signing to  each  of  the  sons  of  Shem  his  proper  situation.  Elam  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Elymeis;  Assur,  that  of  Assyria;  and  Aram,  the  kingdom  of  Aramea  or  Syria,  a name  still 
clearly  preserved  in  that  of  Armenia.  From  Arphaxad  were  descended  the  Hebrews 
themselves,  and  the  various  tribes  of  Arabia;  and  tills  close  affinity  of  origin  was  always 
manifest  in  the  language  and  in  the  intimate  correspondence  of  the  two  nations.  Some  of  the 
names  given  by  Moses  to  the  children  of  Shem  are  still  used  in  Arabia  as  local  designations : 
thus  there  is  still  in  that  country  a district  called  Havilah  ; and  Uzal,  the  name  given  to 
Sana  by  the  sacred  historian,  is  not  quite  extinct. 

1243.  “ The  descendants  of  Hamf  continues  tills  learned  writer,  «•  constituted  the  most 
civilised  and  industrious  nations  of  the  Mosaic  age.  The  sons  of  that  patriarch  were  Cush, 
Mizmim,  Phut,  and  Canaan.  The  name  of  Ham  is  identical  with  Cham  or  Chamia,  by 
which  Egypt  has  iu  all  ages  been  called  by  its  native  inhabitants ; and  Mixr  or  Mizraim  is 
the  name  by  which  the  same  country,  or  more  probably  the  Delta,  is  still  known  by  the 
Turks  and  Arabians.’’  [We  may  add,  that  it  is  the  name  by  which,  in  the  original  He- 
brew, Egypt  is  called  in  the  admonition  that  precedes  the  decalogue.]  “ The  land  of 
Phut  appears  to  signify  Libya  in  general ; and  the  name  Cush,  though  sometimes  used 
vaguely,  is  obviously  applied  to  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Arabia.  The  names  of 
Saba,  Sabtah,  Ilaamah,  and  Sheba,  children  of  Cush,  have  long  survived  in  the  geography 
of  Arabia.  'The  posterity  of  Canaan  rivalled  the  children  of  Mizraim  in  the  early  splendour 
of  arts  and  cultivation.  Though  the  C&naanites,  properly  speaking,  and  the  Phoenicians, 
were  serrated  from  each  other  by  Mount  Carmel,  yet,  as  the  same  spirit  of  industry  ani- 
mated both,  they  may  in  a general  sense  be  considered  as  one  people.  The  Phoenicians 
possessed  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  free  from  superstitious  reluctance  to  venture 
upon  the  sea.  Their  local  position  naturally  engaged  them  in  commercial  enterprise. 
Their  chief  cities.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  commercial  opulence, 
when  the  first  dawn  of  social  polity  was  only  commencing  in  Greece.” 

1 244.  To  Japheth , “ the  Jajietus  of  the  Greeks,"  this  writer  concurs  with  others  in  ascrib- 
ing the  superiority  over  the  other  sons  of  Noah,  if  not  in  the  number  of  his  descendants, 
in  (he  extent  of  their  possessions.  All  the  Indo-Teutonic  nations,  stretching  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  extremity  of  Western  Europe,  through  the  peninsula  of  India,  to  the  isle 
of  Ceylon,  he  considers  as  belonging  to  this  common  ancestor.  The  Turkish  nation  also, 
occupying  the  elevated  countries  of  central  Asia,  boasts  the  same  descent.  Their  own  tra- 
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ditions  accord  with  tlie  Mosaic  history ; and  indeed  the  affinities  of  language,  which  are  still 
evident  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Japhethian  family,  fully  confirm  the  relation  of  the 
sacred  writer : yet  the  meaning  assigned  to  the  patriarch’s  name  in  the  Sanscrit  language, 
Yapati,  “ lord  of  the  earth,"  tells  for  nothing  unless  we  can  suppose  the  name  Japheth  to 
be  thence  derived. 

1245.  To  Gomer , the  eldest  of  Japheth* s sons,  is  ascribed,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus,  the 
distinction  of  being  ancestor  of  the  Celts.  Magog  may  have  been  the  founder  of  some 
Scythian  nation.  Madai  is  recognised  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Medes.  The  posterity  of 
Javan  and  Tubal,  and  Meshcch  and  Tiras,  may  be  traced  from  Ararat,  always  called  Masis  by 
its  inhabitants,  through  Phrygia  into  Europe.  Tubal  and  Meshech  left  their  names  to  the 
Tibareni  and  Moschi,  Armenian  tribes,  whose  early  emigrations  appear  to  have  extended 
into  Maesia.  In  like  manner  the  Thracians  may  have  owed  their  origin  to  Tiras. 

1246.  That  the  progeny  of  Japheth  peopled  Europe,  seems  apparent  on  another  ground, 
which  we  shall  explain,  after  mentioning  the  remaining  branches  of  his  posterity.  Askkenaz, 
the  son  of  Gomer,  is  thought  to  be  that  Ascanius  whose  name  so  frequently  occurs  in 
the  ancient  topography  of  Phrygia,  and  from  whom  probably  the  Euxine,  at  first  the  Axine , 
Sea  derived  its  appellation.  “ In  Togarraah,"  observes  this  writer,  “ we  see  the  proper 
ancestor  of  the  Armenian  nation,  and  it  is  even  asserted  by  the  Turks." 

1 247.  “ Javan  was  the  Ion  of  the  Greeks,  the  father  of  the  Ionian s.  In  the  names  of  his  sons 
we  find  fresh  proofs  of  the  consistency  of  the  Mosaic  history.  In  Elishah  we  see  the  origin 
of  Elis  or  Hellas.  The  name  of  Tarshish  is  supposed,  with  little  foundation,  to  refer  to 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Kittim  is  said  to  mean  Cyprus ; and  Dodanim,  or  Rodanim,  is  under- 
stood to  apply  to  the  island  Rhodes. " Here  we  may  remark,  that  the  sacred  text  contains  a 
most  important  record  relative  to  the  descendants  of  Japheth  : “ By  these  were  the  isles  of 
the  Gentiles  divided  in  their  lands,  every  one  after  his  tongue , after  their  families , in  their 
nations."  Now,  if  the  Oriental  latitude  of  expression  be  allowed  in  this  instance,  the  isles  of 
the  Gentiles  must  include  not  only  the  isljes  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  European 
seas,  but  the  i*kninsuljk  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Greece » of  Italy , and  of  Spain. 

1248.  To  the  Phoenicians  must  be  partly  ascribed  the  discovery  of  those  territories  col- 
lectively called  “ The  isles  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  the  earliest  intercourse  with  them.  Unfor- 
tunately those  early  navigators  have  left  no  records  of  their  discoveries ; and  the  little  we 
know  of  their  enterprises  is  derived  from  Scripture,  and  from  the  scattered  notices  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  They  were,  as  elsewhere  observed,  the  pilots  of  Solomon’s  fleet ; 
and  as  often  as  the  fleets  of  Egypt  are  mentioned  by  ancient  historians,  we  find  them 
manned  and  guided  by  Phoenicians.  Their  commercial  enterprises  had  contributed  to  aug- 
ment the  wealth  of  that  kingdom,  which  had  attained  a high  degree  of  social  order  and 
economy  seven  hundred  years  before  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  money. 
The  numerous  colonies  which  they  planted  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Atlantic,  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  attest  the  extent  of  their  early 
voyages.  Those  of  Utica,  Cartilage,  and  Gades  or  Cadiz,  were  founded  between  twelve 
and  eight  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ; but  the  seas  of  the  west  were  probably 
explored  for  ages  before  settlements  were  formed  at  such  a distance  from  the  parent  state. 
Their  geographical  knowledge,  even  in  the  fabulous  times  of  Greece,  probably  embraced  as 
large  a portion  of  the  earth  os  that  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus ; but,  with  the 
caution  characteristic  of  a mercantile  people,  they  forbore  to  communicate  that  knowledge 
to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  silence  of  these  descendants  of  Ham  leaves  us  in  uncertainty  as 
to  the  progress  of  those  of  Japheth  in  peopling  the  continent , the  jteninsulee,  and  the  isles  of 
Europe.  In  still  deeper  mystery  is  involved  the  descent  of  the  negro  tribes  of  Africa  from 
the  father  of  Canaan.  Having  thus  briefly  characterised  the  Shemitic,  Hamitic,  and  Ja- 
phetic races,  wo  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  curious  the  theories  that  have  been  framed 
upon  them  in  respect  to  the  different  idioms  of  mankind,  and  revert  to  the  geographical  ar- 
rangement which  we  proposed  to  adopt. 

1249.  Separating  all  the  known  languages  of  the  globe  into  five  grand  divisions,  we  name 
them  the  Asiatic , the  European,  the  African,  the  Oceanic , and  the  American , according  to 
the  part  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  spoken.  Then  tracing,  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities, the  several  languages  by  their  affinities,  we  class  those  which  appear  to  be  sister  idioms 
in  one  group,  assigning  to  it  a distinctive  name  ; as  the  Mongolian  family,  theCWftc  family,  or 
the  Sanscrit  family,  conformably,  in  most  cases,  to  the  name  of  the  principal  people  of  each  of 
those  families.  But  here  a difficulty  arises  from  the  variance  between  geographic  and 
ethnographic  limits.  Several  nations  included  in  one  of  these  groups  have  dwelt  from  time 
immemorial  at  once  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  ; others  in  regions  partly  European,  partly 
Asiatic  : to  which  part  of  the  world  then  must  the  family  be  assigned  to  which  those  nations 
belong  ? Two  reasons  influence  the  decision  ; the  historical  importance  of  the  people,  and 
its  mass,  or  relative  number,  as  may  be  better  understood  from  one  or  two  examples. 

1250.  That  the  Chaldeans,  the  Assyrians , the  Arabs,  the  Hebrews,  and  other  nations  of  the 
great  Shemitic  family,  were  from  the  earliest  times  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia,  we  know 
from  the  writings  of  Moses,  with  which  the  results  of  the  most  eminent  philologcrs  and  arilh- 
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meticians  wonderftjlly  agree.  These  nations,  therefore,  belong  unquestionably  to  Asia ; the 
comparison  of  the  Gbeez  and  Amharic  vocabularies  having  demonstrated  an  indisputable 
affinity  between  the  people  of  Abyssinia,  who  speak  the  idioms  comprehended  in  the  branch 
railed  Abyssinian  : their  languages  also  are  classed  in  the  Asiatic  branch,  though  in  all 
epochs,  even  anterior  to  historical  tradition,  those  nations  have  dwelt  in  Africa. 

1251.  The  great  mass  of  the  Malay  people  occupies  almost  ail  the  isles  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, all  those  of  Polynesia,  and  some  of  Australia.  Hence  we  regard  the  Malay  family 
as  Oceanic,  and  class  all  the  people  characterised  by  this  idiom  as  belonging  to  that  great 
ethnographical  group.  Thus,  besides  the  Malays  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  whose  settle- 
ment in  the  extremity  of  Asia  is  of  no  remote  date,  this  division  includes  the  Si  Deia  or 
Formosans  of  Asia,  and  the  Madecasses  of  the  African  isle  Madagascar. 

1252.  The  Ural  inn  nations  belong  equally  to  Europe  and  Asia;  because,  from  the  little 
we  know  of  them,  they  have  inhabited,  time  out  of  mind,  the  north-east  and  east  of  Europe, 
and  the  north-west  and  west  of  Asia  Following  the  demarcation  prescribed  by  M.  Malte 
Bran,  we  find  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Uralian  or  Finnish  nations  belongs  to  Europe.  We 
therefore  regard  the  Finnish  family  as  European,  and  class  among  them  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  nations  who,  from  striking  analogies  in  their  respective  idioms,  seem  to  belong  to 
them. 

1253.  The  Esquimaux  have  from  time  immemorial  extended  over  all  the  north  of  the 
New  World  ; while  the  sedentary  Chutchkis,  who  speak  a language  evidently  related  to  the 
idioms  of  those  American  tribes,  occupy  only  the  extreme  north-east  of  Asia  The  Chutchkis 
we  therefore  consider  as  American  colonies,  and,  following  the  precedent  of  Dr.  Balbi, 
re-unite  them  as  such  to  the  other  nations  of  America  who  form  the  family  of  the  Es- 
quimaux. 

1254.  Under  a perfect  ethnographical  arrangement , the  languages  of  the  Indo- Germanic 
nations,  extending  from  Ceylon  and  the  Ganges  to  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  and  even  to 
Iceland,  would  form,  not  a single  family,  but  rather  an  ethnographic  kingdom  divided  into 
aix  families. 

1 255.  In  subsequent  parts  of  this  work,  the  languages  of  the  earth  will  be  considered  as 
divided  into  five  principal  branches  : the  European,  tlie  Asiatic , the  African,  the  American, 
and  the  Oceanic . 


PART  III. 

GEOGRAPHY  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
REGIONS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

1 256.  In  the  second  part  qf  this  work , the  principles  of  geography  havo  been  treated  of 
as  founded  upon  a general  survey  of  the  globe.  The  most  extensive  portion  of  our  task 
still  remains.  We  must  delineate  the  leading  objects  of  nature,  art,  and  human  life,  as  they 
appear  successively  in  each  different  region  into  which  the  earth  is  divided. 

1257.  Five  great  general  divisions  of  the  earth  are  now  usually  recognised  : — 1.  Europe. 
2.  Asia.  3.  Africa.  4.  America.  5.  The  extensive  and  numerous  islands  of  the  South 
Sea,  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of  Oceania,  the  English  those  of  Australasia  and 
Polynesia,  to  which  we  may  add  the  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea.  Each  of  these  will  form  the 
subject  of  a separate  book. 


BOOK  I. 

EUROPE. 

1258.  Europe  is  the  smallest  in  extent  of  the  four  great  continents,  and  yet,  without 
being  liable  to  any  suspicion  of  partiality,  wemay  pronounce  it  the  most  important  of  all  the 
divisions  of  the  globe.  Asia,  indeed,  was  the  cradle  of  civilisation  and  knowledge  ; but  her 
empires  soon  became,  ami  have  ever  since  continued,  stationary ; while  Europe  has  carried 
the  sciences,  arts,  and  refinement,  with  almost  uninterrupted  progress,  to  the  comparatively 
elevated  state  at  which  they  have  now  arrived.  All  the  branches  of  industry  are  conducted 
with  a skill  and  to  an  extent  unattained  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.  European  vessels 
carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  most  distant  regions.  The  military  and  political  influence  of 
Europe  is  now  of  a magnitude  with  which  the  most  powerful  and  populous  empires  of  the 
otlter  continents  can  no  longer  be  compared.  European  colonists  have  now  peopled,  and 
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are  more  and  more  peopling,  all  the  formerly  savage  and  unoccupied  quarters  of  the  earth ; 
anti,  with  the  exception  of  some  strongholds  of  ancient  and  imperfect  civilisation,  the  whole 
world  is,  through  their  influence,  rapidly  becoming  civilised  and  European. 


Chap.  1. 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OP  EUROPE. 

1259.  Eurojte  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 
On  the  south,  the  grand  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean  divides  it  from  Africa ; and  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  with  its  subordinate  branch,  connected  only  by  a narrow  strait,  the  Euxine 
or  Black  Sea,  divides  it  from  a great  part  of  Asia.  Betw  een  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Northern  Ocean  is  an  interval  of  1400  or  1500  miles  of  land,  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe.  Had  this  been  knowm  to  the  ancients,  they  would  per- 
haps have  identified  Europe  with  Asia ; but  the  separation  is  now  too  deeply  marked,  and 
is  defined  by  too  many  characters,  moral  and  political,  ever  to  be  altered.  The  absence  of 
sea,  the  natural  and  most  obvious  boundary  of  a continent,  has  somewhat  embarrassed  mo- 
dern geographers ; for  even  a river  limit  is  here  wanting.  The  chain  of  tljg_Urals,  run- 
ning from  north  to  south,  forms  so  important  a feature,  that  it  has  been  taken  as  the  grand 
line  of  division ; and  is  protracted  to  the  Black  Sea  by  means  of  continuous  portions  of 
great  rivers  Kama,  Volga,  and  Don. 

1260.  The  form  of  this  continent  is  singularly  broken  and  varied.  While  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  two  Americas  are  each  formed  into  a vast  inland  expanse,  Europe  is  split  into  many  dis- 
tinct portions ; peninsulas,  large  islands,  and  kingdoms,  with  extended  and  winding  coasts. 
This  form  arises  chiefly  out  of  its  inland  seas,  which  penetrate  farther,  and  are  more 
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deeply  embayed,  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Numerous  gulfc,  scarcely 
secondary  in  magnitude  and  importance,  branch  out  from  them.  The  Mediterranean, 
which  forms,  os  it  were,  a little  ocean,  separating  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Atlantic  only  by  the  celebrated  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  twenty  miles  in 
breadth.  Its  great  enclosed  branches  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea  penetrate, 
and  render  maritime,  some  of  the  most  inland  districts  of  the  continent.  In  the  north, 
the  Baltic,  with  its  great  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  is  neither  indeed  so  extensive 
nor  so  accessible ; but  it  is  of  the  highest  commercial  value,  as  affording  a channel  by  which 
the  rude  necessaries,  the  metals  and  woods  of  the  north,  may  be  exchanged  for  the  wines, 
the  silks,  and  other  luxuries  of  the  south.  The  British  isles,  by  their  varied  configuration, 
enclose  between  themselves  and  the  opposite  continent  several  important  seas  and  channels. 
We  may  add,  that  the  mountains  and  the  plains  of  Europe  do  not  display  those  immense 
unbroken  groups,  or  those  level  and  almost  endless  expanses,  which  give  so  vast  and 
monotonous  a character  to  the  interior  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  general  they  are 
separated  into  smaller  portions,  and  are  happily  and  commodiously  interchanged.  They 
have  kept  Europe  divided  into  a number  of  separate  nations,  holding  easy  intercourse, 
l’robahly,  this  relative  position  has  been  one  great  cause  of  that  intellectual  activity,  and 
those  vigorous  exertions  in  all  liberal  and  ingenious  arts,  which  have  raised  this  part  of  the 
globe  to  so  high  a pre-eminence.  The  immense  inland  plains  of  Russia  and  Poland,  pre- 
senting an  aspect  wholly  Asiatic,  remained,  even  after  the  civilisation  and  improvement  of 
all  western  Europe,  sunk  in  the  deepest  barbarism,  from  which  they  are  but  slowly  and  with 
difficulty  emerging. 

Sect.  I.  Natural  Features. 

1261.  The  surface  of  Europe , as  we  have  observed,  is  very  diversified.  Its  mountains  do 
not  reach  that  stupendous  height,  nor  stretch  in  such  unbroken  chains,  as  those  of  Asia  and 
America:  nevertheless,  we  may  trace  pretty  distinctly  two  highlands,  the  northern  and 
southern,  and  an  intermediate  lowland.  The  southern  highland  comprises  the  most  elevated 
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mountains  of  the  continent,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  connected  together  by  the  low  chain 
of  the  Cevennes.  Inferior  branches  from  the  Pyrenees  extend  through  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula; while  from  the  Alps  branch  forth  the  Apennines,  which  range  through  all  Italy, 
and  spread  their  lower  slopes  over  the  greater  part  of  southern  Germany.  The  extremity 
of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia,  connect  the  range  with  the  great 
Turkish  chains  of  Htemus  and  Rhodope ; parallel  to  which,  though  with  a large  group 
intervening,  stretches  the  circuit  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  North  of  this,  the  great 
European  lowland  comprises  the  largest  part  of  France,  the  south  of  England,  the 
Netherlands,  Northern  Germany,  all  Poland,  and  the  greater  part  of  Russia.  In  the 
extreme  north  of  Europe  the  mountainous  character  again  prevails.  The  Dofrines  reach 
through  Scandinavia ; while  the  north  of  England  and  nearly  all  Scotland  is  covered  with 
mountains  of  secondary  magnitude.  Of  all  the  European  mountains  the  Alps  arc  by  much 
the  highest,  and  perhaps  may  rank  fourth  to  the  Himalayah,  the  Andes,  and  Caucasus,  among 
the  mountain  chains  of  the  globe.  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  exceed  1 5, OCX)  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  numerous  other  summits  of  this  chain  exemplify  all  the  descending  grades  of 
elevation.  The  Apennines  vary  from  3000  to  6000  feet ; but  ^Btna,  at  their  utmost  extremity, 
is  nearly  1 1 ,000.  The  most  elevated  of  the  Pyrenees  rises  somewhat  above  that  height. 
The  Spanish  summits  are  in  general  of  the  level  of  the  A pennine,  except  the  Guadarrama, 
which  exceeds  8000  feet,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  equals  the  Pyrenees.  The  'Thracian 
chains  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  survey ; but  they  doubtless  exceed  those  of  Greece, 
which  ascend  to  6000  or  7000  feet.  The  Dofrines,  notwithstanding  their  snow^y  and  terrible 
aspect,  are  not  of  first-rate  elevation.  The  great  Norwegian  chain  does  not  quite  reach 
9000  feet ; Ben  Nevis  is  only  4300  feet ; and  none  of  the  English  mountains  reach  that 
altitude. 

1 262.  The  rivers  of  Europe  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them  of  the  very  first  magnitude. 
The  two  largest  flow  through  the  great  eastern  plain,  a semi-Asiatic  region,  and  terminate 
in  distant  and  interior  seas,  where  they  contribute  little  to  commercial  intercourse.  The 
Volga,  which  alone  can  come  into  rivalry  with  the  great  rivers  of  Asia,  passes  the  Asiatic 
limit,  where  it  spreads  into  the  great  interior  expanse  of  the  Caspian.  The  Black  Sea  absorbs 
the  other  rivers  from  the  great  plain  of  Russia  and  Poland  : it  receives  also  the  noble  stream 
of  the  Danube,  which  belongs  indeed  to  the  central  region  of  Europe;  but  directing  its 
lower  course  through  barbarous  and  uncultivated  regions,  and  terminating  in  this  distant 
receptacle,  it  conduces  only  in  a secondary  degree  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  plenty 
through  the  continent.  Western  Europe  is  too  much  broken  into  separate  portions,  and 
crossed  by  high  mountain  barriers,  to  allow  to  its  rivers  a length  of  more  than  from  400  to 
600  miles  ; and  they  have  usually  their  entire  course  through  a single  country,  — the  Rhine, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  through  Germany ; the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Garonne,  through 
France ; the  Po  through  Italy ; the  Ebro,  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Guadalquivir, 
through  Spain.  The  northern  rivers  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  restricted  to  a still  nar- 
rower field,  seldom  accomplish  so  long  a course  as  200  miles.  Yet,  though  Europe  does 
not  present  the  grand  rivers  which  distinguish  the  greater  continents,  it  is  on  the  whole 
happily  and  comraodiously  watered.  Almost  every  part  of  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  river 
communication ; it  is  neither  overspread  by  the  dreary  swamps  of  America,  nor  the  sandy 
deserts  which  render  uninhabitable  so  great  a part  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

1263.  The  lakes  of  Europe  are  numerous,  chiefly  enclosed  within  its  mountain  regions; 
but  few  of  them  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  rank  as  inland  seas.  Those  alone  entitled 
to  this  distinction  are  the  Ladoga  and  the  Onega,  which,  forming  a sort  of  continuation 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  being  situated  in  bleak  and  frozen  regions,  minister  very 
little  to  internal  intercourse.  Finland  is  covered  with  similar  lakes.  The  Wcner  and 
Wetter  of  Sweden  mnk  next  in  magnitude,  and,  surrounded  by  immense  woods  and  iron 
mines,  possess  considerable  beauty  and  value.  Switzerland,  with  its  Italian  border,  is  the 
chief  lake-region  of  Europe : its  waters,  particularly  those  of  Geneva  and  Lucerne,  en- 
closed between  the  loftiest  snowy  pinnacles  of  the  Alps,  present  scenes  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  almost  unrivalled ; but  they  are  not  on  such  a scale  or  so  situated  as  to  afford  any 
important  inland  navigation.  Those  of  England  and  Ireland  are  merely  small  picturesque 
features.  Those  of  Scotland  are  larger  and  more  numerous ; and  a chain  of  them,  having 
been  connected  by  a broad  canal,  was  expected  to  form  a great  naval  route  across  the  island. 

1264.  The  European  soil  is  distinguished  for  productions,  perhaps  surpassing  in  value  those 
of  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  does  not,  indeed,  possess  that  brilliant  luxuriance  of  ve- 
getation which  adorns  the  equatorial  regions  of  Asia  and  America.  But  corn  and  wine,  the 
most  substantial  and  most  agreeable  articles  of  human  diet,  are  nowhere  produced  on  so  great 
a scale  or  in  such  high  perfection.  Grain,  of  one  description  or  other,  is  raised  over  its  whole 
surface,  excepting  in  the  extreme  north  ; wines  throughout  all  its  southern  kingdoms.  In 
hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  those  staple  materials  of  clothing,  Europe  is  equally  pre-eminent.  Silk, 
another  valuable  commodity,  it  produces  copiously,  though  not  so  as  to  be  independent  of 
supplies  from  India  and  China.  Cotton  is  the  only  great  material  which  the  immense 
manufactures  of  Europe  derive  almost  entirely  from  the  regions  within  the  tropic.  If  we 
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except  the  horse  and  the  camel,  for  which  Asia  is  renowned,  Europe  contains  the  most 
valuable  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  breeds  of  domestic  animals.  Its  northern  forests 
produce  the  finest  timber  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  teak ; and  its  iron,  the  most 
useful  of  metals,  surpasses  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world : but  all  the  more  precious  sub- 
stances, gold,  silver,  pearls,  jewels,  exist  in  an  extent  so  limited  as  scarcely  to  be  deserving 
of  mention.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  carried  on  with  much  greater  diligence  than  in 
any  countries  except  in  the  south  east  of  Asia  ; while  in  science,  skill,  and  the  extent  of 
capital  employed  upon  it,  European  agriculture  is  quite  unrivalled. 

1265.  In  manufacturing  industry , this  quarter  of  the  world  has,  within  these  few  centuries, 
far  surpassed  all  the  others  of  the  globe.  Asia,  indeed,  has  long  boasted  some  fabrics  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  — silks,  muslins,  carpets,  and  porcelain,  — which  are  not  yet  altogether 
equalled : but  the  looms  and  workshops  of  Europe  now  yield  a variety  of  fine  and  beautiful 
fabrics,  in  such  profusion,  and  at  so  cheap  a rate,  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  class  of  society.  This  continent  thus  clothes  all  the  young  nations  which  have 
issued  from  her  own  bosom,  and  which  fill  nearly  two  entire  quarters  of  the  habitable 
earth. 

12 66.  Commerce , on  so  great  a scale  as  to  connect  together  the  distant  quarters  of  the 
world,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  out  of  Europe.  European  vessels  ore  found  in  the  utmost 
bounds  of  Asia  and  America,  in  the  snowy  regions  of  either  pole,  and  crowding  the  ports 
of  the  Austral  continent.  There  is  not  now'  a place  on  earth,  however  remote,  affording 
any  scope  for  the  employment  of  commercial  capital,  which  is  not  immediately  filled  with 
the  same  promptitude  as  if  it  had  been  situated  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  The  ships  of  tliat 
continent  exceed  those  of  all  the  others  in  number  and  dimensions : they  are  also  the  most 
skilfully  constructed,  and  navigated  by  the  only  seamen  who  are  qualified  to  guide  a vessel 
across  the  great  oceans.  AH  these  observations  are  liable  to  one  slight  exception  : the  new 
American  states  are  beginning  to  form  a commercial  and  maritime  system,  modelled  on  that  of 
Europe  — a system  which,  though  existing  yet  on  a very  small  scale,  may  one  day,  perhaps, 
surpass  the  original. 

Sict.  II.  Inhabitants. 

1267.  The  population  of  Euro}*,  though  more  closely  calculated  than  that  of  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe,  is  yet  far  from  being  ascertained  on  data  that  are  very  precise.  In 
regard  to  some  districts,  and  in  particular  to  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  empire,  no  census 
has  ever  been  instituted  ; in  others  the  computation  is  founded  only  on  the  number  of  houses ; 
and  in  some,  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  any  was  attempted.  The 
following  is  the  best  estimate  which  Hassel,  in  1819,  was  able  to  make  ; but  that  of  Balbi,  in 
1828,  includes  the  result  of  various  and  more  recent  enumerations  and  estimates,  though  it 
is  still  probably  in  some  respects  defective:  — 


— - 

Hatsel. 

Balbi. 

European  Russia  • . - 

34,400,000 

56,525,000 

France  ... 

89,928,000 

32,000,000 

Austria  ....  . 

28,180,(00 

32,000,000 

Great  Britain  . 

17,224,000 

23,400,000 

(irnun  State*  .... 

12,058,000 

13,246,000 

Krutaia  ... 

10,378,000 

12,464,000 

Spain  . ... 

10473,000 

13400.000 

Turkey  .... 

7400,000 

9,500,000 

The  Two  Sicilies  . . - 

6,620,000 

7,420.000 

Netherlands  - . - 

5,227,000 

6,145,000 

Sardinian  State*  - ... 

8,875,000 

♦400,000 

Portugal  ...  • • 

3,683,000 

3430,000 

Sweden  aiul  Norway  . . 

3,468,000 

3,806,000 

8Utw  of  the  Church  ... 

2,374,000 

2400,000 

Switzerland  ...  - 

1 ,729,000 

1460,000 

Denmark  ...  - 

1,618,000 

1450,000 

Tuscany  .... 

1,179.000 

1,275,000 

Parma,  Lucca,  Modena,  San  Marino 

892/00 

975,000 

Cracow  - . . 

96,000 

111,000 

180,702,000 

226483,000 

The  chief  discrepancy  is  in  Russia,  where  Hassel  has  not  included  recent  acquisitions; 
but  Balbi  has  undoubtedly  taken  in  part  of  Asiatic  Russia  There  is  also  a more  recent 
census  of  Switzerland,  of  which  Balbi  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  aware,  which  states  its 
population  above  two  millions. 

1268.  The  people  of  Europe  are  divided  chiefly  into  three  great  races,  which  differ,  to  a 
very  marked  degree,  in  language,  political  situation,  and  habits  of  life.  These  are  the 
Sclavonic,  the  Teutonic,  and  a third  which  Hassel  calls  the  Romish,  as  occupying  the  chief 
of  those  countries  which  once  composed  the  Western  Empire. 

! 269.  The  Sclavonic  races  cover  the  greater  extent  of  Europe,  since  they  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  plain  bordering  on  Asia,  which  it  resembles.  The  people  have  a similar 
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resemblance  to  those  of  that  continent;  and  were  considered  almost  as  beyond  the  social  and 
political  pale  of  Europe,  till  within  the  last  half  century.  They  have  now  forcibly  thrust 
themselves  into  the  European  system,  and  rank  among  its  most  influential  members.  The 
Sclavonic  people  consist  of  about  twenty-five  millions  of  Russians,  ten  millions  of  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  and  Letts,  and  about  ten  millions  of  other  races,  known  under  the  uncouth 
names  of  Windes,  Tcheches,  Slawakes,  Croats,  Morlachians,  which  have  found  their 
way  into  eastern  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Illyria.  Without  wishing  to  consider  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  as  necessarily  belonging  to  any  particular  race  exclusively,  we  may 
notice  it  as  a fact,  that  the  Sclavonians  are,  in  both  respects,  less  improved  than  other 
Europeans.  They  have  only  some  infant  forms  of  art  and  literature,  which  have  spruug  up 
from  the  imitation  of  those  of  the  eastern  nations.  They  are  generally  subjected  to  absolute 
monarchy,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  only  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  degrading 
condition  of  personal  slavery.  All  the  habits  of  life  which  connect  them  with  polished 
society  have  been  recently  and  studiously  imported  from  the  west,  and  are  still  intermingled 
with  deep  remnants  of  barbarism.  The  majority  profess  that  superstitious  form  of  Chris- 
tianity acknowledged  by  the  Greek  church.  Yet  they  are  a brave,  enterprising,  and  per- 
severing race,  and  have  established  themselves  as  a ruling  and  conquering  people,  in  reference 
to  all  the  contiguous  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

1270.  The  Teutonic  race  occupies  generally  the  centre  and  north  of  Europe;  besides 
Germany,  their  original  seat,  they  have  filled  the  greater  part  of  Scandinavia,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Great  Britain,  and  may  be  reckoned  at  upwards  of  fifty  millions.  Under  the 
limitations  above  stated,  w'e  may  describe  the  Teutonic  people  generally  as  brave,  hardy, 
intelligent,  and  industrious,  though  somewhat  blunt  and  unpolished.  All  the  sciences,  and 
even  the  arts,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  have  been  carried  among  them  to  the  highest 
perfection;  yet  they  are  accused  of  wanting  some  of  the  graces  and  agrihnens  which  embellish 
the  courts  and  fashionable  circles  of  the  south,  by  whom  they  are  treated  as  semi-barbarians. 
A great  majority  of  the  Teutonic  nations  are  Protestants ; and  that  enlightened  profession  is 
in  a great  measure  confined  to  them,  and  to  the  nations  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world  who 
have  sprung  from  them. 

1271.  The  race  called  Romish,  which  comprehends  the  modem  inhabitants  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  has  only  a very  imperfect  claim  to  that  title.  The  Teutonic  nations,  in 
conquering  these  countries,  poured  into  them  a vast  mass  of  their  own  population : but  Roman 
manners  and  the  Roman  language  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  countries  which  once  con- 
stituted the  main  body  of  the  western  empire,  that  the  latter  forms  still  the  chief  basis  of  the 
dialects  spoken  in  this  part  of  Europe.  The  Romish  were  the  most  early  civilised  of  the 
modern  nations.  They  liave  carried  the  polish  of  manners  and  the  cultivation  of  the  elegant 
arts  to  a higher  pitch  than  any  other  known  nation.  In  solid  energy  and  intelligence,  they 
scarcely  maintain  their  ground  against  the  Teutonic  nations,  who  despise  them  as  servile, 
artificial,  and  effeminate.  If  France  has  fully  vindicated  herself  from  some  of  these 
reproaches,  it  has  been  after  imbibing  a copious  infusion  of  northern  ideas,  especially  from 
Britain,  upon  whose  political  system  she  has  studied  to  model  her  own.  The  Roman  Catholic 
is  the  ruling  religion  in  all  these  countries,  and  has  among  them  her  metropolitan  seat. 
Previously  to  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  it  was  bigoted  and  persecuting  in  the 
extreme ; nor  is  this  temper  thoroughly  banished  from  some  of  its  dark  and  benighted 
regions. 

1272.  Certain  interesting  and  antique  races  inhabit  the  rude  and  mountainous  extre- 

mities of  Europe.  The  Celts  were  the  most  numerous  people,  and  at  a period  of  high  anti- 
quity, the  possessors  of  all  Western  Europe.  Subdued  and  disarmed  by  the  Romans,  they 
rapidly  declined  when  the  falling  empire  could  no  longer  protect  them,  and  became  the  help- 
less victims  of  that  mighty  torrent  of  barbarous  invasion  which  poured  in  from  the  remotest 
extremities  of  Europe  and  Asia.  At  this  dreadful  period  they  sought  or  found  a refuge, 
partly  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  they  exist  under  the  name  of  Gael; 
partly  in  Wales  and  Britany,  where  they  are  called  Cymri ; and  partly  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  where  they  are  termed  Basques.  Ages  of  adversity  have  completely  banished  those 
tame  and  effeminate  habits  which  rendered  them  the  prey  of  the  invader.  They  are  now 
the  most  rough  and  hardy  of  all  the  races,  and  those  among  whom  civilisation  has  made  the 
least  progress.  Having  retained  their  condition  unaltered  during  so  many  ages,  they  cherish 
a fond  attachment  to  antiquity,  and  trace  their  pedigree  higher  than  any  of  the  Romish  or 
Teutonic  nobles.  They  have  a traditional  poetry  celebrating  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors, 
to  which  they  are  fondly  attached  ; but  in  general  they  have,  in  the  rapid  progress  made  by 
the  more  modem  races,  been  left  somewhat  behind ; though  individual  emigrants  have 
raised  themselves  to  eminence  in  every  department.  Hassel  calculates  the  Gael  at 

3,720,000,  which,  from  the  last  census  of  Ireland,  must  be  much  too  low;  the  Cymri  at 
1,610,000;  the  Basques  at  630,000.  The  Greeks , once  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  races, 
no  longer  plant  their  colonies  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  still  occupy  their 
old  seats,  and  are  spread  through  different  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Depressed  by  two 
thousand  years  of  slavery,  they  had  ceased  to  display  those  high  attributes  which  excited  the 
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admiration  of  mankind  ; but  the  prospects  of  independence  which  they  have  now  opened 
for  themselves,  afford  some  hope  tlu&t  they  may  regain  their  place  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
Their  number  may  lx*  about  2,100,000.  The  Jew* , that  singularly  interesting  people,  are 
spread  through  all  Europe,  but  especially  the  eastern  countries  Poland,  Russia,  and  Turkey. 
They  are  supposed  rather  to  exceed  2,000,000.  The  Gipsies,  in  an  humbler  sphere,  are 
strangely  scattered  over  all  Europe  to  the  supposed  number  of  340,000 ; a wild,  roaming, 
demi-savage  race,  of  unknown  origin,  but  probably  Asiatic  rather  than  Egyptian. 

1 273.  Several  Asiatic  nations  have  penetrated  by  conquest  or  migration  into  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope. These  arc  chiefly  Tartars,  whom  H&sscl  estimates  at  3,250,000  heads.  The  most 
prominent  branch  is  that  of  the  Turks,  the  ruliug  people  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  though 
they  form  in  a few  districts  only  the  majority  of  the  population.  It  seems  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  all  the  Tartars  who  wander  over  the  southern  steppes  of  Russia  can  be  considered 
as  Asiatic  in  their  origin.  The  Magyars,  who,  to  the  number  of  3,000,000,  prevail  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  appear  to  t>e  also  Asiatic,  or  at  least  to  have  sprung  from  that 
most  eastern  border  of  European  Russia,  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  Asia. 

1274.  The  religion  of  Europe  is  almost  entirely  monotheistic.  A mere  handful  of  pagans, 
the  Somoiedes,  are  found  in  its  north-eastern  extremity,  on  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea.  Eu- 
rope is  almost  entirely  Christian ; and  the  small  population  of  Mahomedans  who  have 
found  their  way  into  it  consist  of  Asiatic  races,  Turks,  and  Tartars.  The  Jews,  however 
generally  diffused,  have  nowhere  a national  church,  nor  are  they  in  any  nation  fully  identi- 
fied with  the  body  of  the  people.  The  Christians  of  Europe  are  divided  into  three  great 
churches  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant. 

1275.  The  Greek  or  Eastern  church , which  was  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  empire, 
was  severed  from  the  Latin  by  the  great  schism  in  the  ninth  century,  caused  by  some 
abstruse  questions  respecting  the  nature  and  person  of  Christ.  It  is  still  professed  by  the 
modem  Greeks  is  the  established  religion  of  Russia,  and  has  votaries  in  Hungary  and  all 
its  appendant  territories.  Hassel  reckons  its  numbers  at  32,000,000;  Maltc-Brun  at 

50.000. 000  — a strange  discrepancy.  We  should  think  the  former  much  nearer  the  truth, 
though  perhaps  somewliat  under  it.  This  religion,  having  been  long  prevalent  among  un- 
enlightened and  degraded  nations,  has  become  encumbered  with  empty  pomp  and  childish 
ceremonies;  and  many  of  its  clergy  are  ill-informed  and  of  irregular  lives. 

1276.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion , which  reigned  so  long  with  supreme  sway  over 
Europe,  embraces  still  a numerical  majority  of  its  people.  In  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  it  is  dominant  and  almost  exclusive.  It  still 
holds  attached  to  it  a large  portion  of  the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  and  of  the  Cantons  of 
Switzerland.  The  greater  part  of  Ireland  and  of  Russian  Poland  continue  attached  to  it, 
without  regard  to  the  opposite  systems  supported  by  the  state.  That  deep  intolerance 
which  gave  birth  to  so  many  struggles  in  attempting  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  faith,  has 
(teen  greatly  mitigated,  and,  except  in  Italy  and  Spain,  all  professions  enjoy  an  almost  com- 
plete toleration.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  seems  to  be  fairly  estimated  at  between 

90.000. 000  and  100,000,000.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  Pope  in  matters  of  faith  and 
worship,  auricular  confession,  the  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  a 
splendid  ritual  calculated  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  form  the  peculiar  character# 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.  The  monstrous  pretensions  once  advanced  to  excommuni- 
cate and  depose  kings,  and  to  grant  indulgences  to  commit  crime,  seem  now  to  be  generally 
withdrawn. 

1277.  The  Protestant  or  Reformed  religion  raised  its  standard  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  made  most  rapid  progress,  especially  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  sought  to  purge 
Christianity  from  the  superstitious  observances  which  had  enveloped  it  during  many  ages  of 
'larkness  ; to  introduce  a more  spiritual  and  simple  fonn  of  w orship  ; to  break  up  the  insti- 
tutions devoted  to  celibacy ; to  deny  human  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  rest  it  solely 
on  the  foundation  of  Scripture.  It  had  to  maintain  a dreadful  struggle  against  the  Romish 
see,  which  armed  in  its  cause  all  the  great  monarch#  of  Europe  ; and  in  France  and  Bo- 
hemia, after  taking  deep  root,  it  was  nearly  extirpated.  It  has  been  finally  established, 
however,  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  Netherlands,  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  Notwithstanding  its  numerical  inferiority,  it  now  ranks  among  its  votaries  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  opulent,  and  the  most  intelligent  nations  of  Europe  and  the  globe.  Its 
rejection  of  human  authority  and  direct  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  has  caused  it  to  l>e  split  into 
numerous  sects  and  divisions.  The  most  prominent  is  into  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  ; the  Lu- 
therans retaining  still  many  of  the  Romish  rites  and  doctrines,  to  which,  in  every  point,  the  Cal- 
vinists place  themselves  in  the  most  decided  opposition.  The  English  church  may  be  consi- 
dered a sort  of  medium  !>etween  the  two,  inclining  nearer  to  the  Lutheran.  In  the  Protestant 
countries,  numerous  smaller  sects  have  asserted  the  right  of  private  judgment,  on  which  tho 
Reformation  was  founded.  Among  these  are  the  Anabaptists,  chiefly  in  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  England,  whom  Hassd  perhaps  under-rates  at  240,000  ; Methodists  and  Quakers 
in  Britain,  estimated  at  190,000;  the  Moravian  brethren  in  Germany,  40,000.  The  Unita- 
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rians  have  an  established  church  in  Transylvania,  comprising  40,000  souls,  and  are  diffused, 
openly  or  secretly,  through  the  other  European  countries,  especially  Britain. 

1278.  In  learning,  art,  science,  all  the  pursuits  which  develope  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man,  which  refine  and  enlarge  his  ideas,  Europe  has  far  surpassed  every  other  continent. 
The  empires  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  alone  have  an  ancient  traditional  literature,  of 
which  the  remains  are  yet  preserved.  But,  besides  being  now  in  a very  decayed  state,  it 
never  included  any  authentic  history,  sound  philosophy,  or  accurate  knowledge  of  nature. 
An  extravagant  though  sometimes  poetical  mythology,  proverbial  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  a 
poetry  replete  with  bold  and  hyperbol ical  images,  compose  almost  its  entire  circle.  The  science 
of  Europe  lias  been  employed  with  equal  success  in  exploring  the  most  distant  regions  of  the 
universe,  and  in  improving  the  condition  of  man  in  society.  Astronomy,  which  elsewhere 
is  a mere  mass  of  superstition  and  wild  conjecture,  has  here  not  only  delineated  with 
perfect  precision  the  situation  and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  has  disclosed 
numberless  systems  of  worlds,  of  which  without  her  aid  the  existence  could  never  have  been 
suspected.  Chemistry,  which  was  formerly  a mere  collection  of  empirical  receipts  and 
chimeras,  is  become  a mighty  science,  which  analyses  the  most  secret  operations  of  nature, 
and  discovers  important,  and  before  unknown,  substances.  A similarly  sound  and  compre- 
hensive character  marks  her  attainments  in  physical  science,  and  in  every  branch  of  natural 
history.  In  regard  to  poetic  fancy,  although  some  natural  flights  may  be  found  among  the 
rudest  tribes,  and  though  the  Orientals  possess  a peculiar  vein  of  learned  and  studied  orna- 
ment, it  is  in  Europe,  during  either  ancient  or  modem  times,  that  the  polished  and  classic 
models  of  poetical  composition  have  been  exclusively  produced. 

1279.  The  invention  <f  printing , and  the  consequent  general  diffusion  of  information 
among  all  classes,  are  features  especially  European.  By  their  means,  in  its  enlightened 
countries,  the  essential  branches  of  knowledge  are  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  classes,  and  even  the  highest  are  not  absolutely  beyond  their  attainment.  The 
endow-ments  for  the  support  of  learning  are  very  extensive,  founded  in  a great  measure 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  bearing  some  stamp  of  the  then  infant  state  of  literature  ; but 
they  are  now  adapting  themselves  to  modem  improvements.  'The  extensive  and  extending 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  have  produced  a general  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  to  which  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world  there  is  nothing  analogous. 

1280.  The  political  state  of  Europe  is  also  peculiarly  fortunate.  Elsewhere  a turbulent 
anarchy  prevails,  or  vast  empires  are  subjected  to  the  absolute  sway  of  a single  despot.  It  is 
in  this  continent  only  that  the  secret  has  been  found  of  establishing  a regular  and  constitutional 
liberty,  in  which  the  extremes  of  tyranny  and  licentiousness  are  equally  avoided.  Even  the 
absolute  monarchies  are  generally  administered  with  mildness,  according  to  legal  forms,  and 
afford  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  a tolerable  security  of  person  and  property.  The  European 
states  have  also  established  among  themselves  a balance  of  power,  which  sets  bounds  to  the 
encroachments  of  any  particular  state,  and  has  repeatedly  rescued  the  whole  continent  from 
the  imminent  danger  of  universal  subjugation.  This  military  and  naval  power  has  been 
raised  to  a height,  to  which  none  of  the  other  continents  can  offer  any  effectual  resistance. 
A great  proportion  of  them  has  now  been  conquered,  occupied,  or  colonised  by  Europe ; and 
if  the  whole  is  not  reduced  under  this  condition,  it  is  only  through  distance  and  extensive 
deserts  that  many  great  countries  still  preserve  their  independence. 

1281.  The  geology  of  Europe  will  be  more  advantageously  treated  of  under  its  respective 
countries. 

Sect.  III.  Botany . 

1 282.  The  botany  of  Europe  presents  some  general  characters,  which  it  may  be  important 
to  notice.  In  the  preliminary  observations,  we  have  given  a very  general  and  rapid  sketch 
of  the  vegetable  geography  of  the  globe,  taken  in  its  more  enlarged  £ense.  We  must  now 
survey  it  in  its  subordinate  divisions ; and  the  plan  which  we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves, 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  great  principal  divisions  of  the  earth,  to  mention  the 
more  striking  vegetable  features ; and  then,  under  each  respective  country,  to  give  a more 
particular  statement  of  the  plants  belonging  to  it  which  deserve  notice,  cither  from  their 
extreme  abundance,  their  rarity,  their  peculiar  properties  and  qualities,  or  some  circum- 
stance of  general  interest. 

1 283.  The  nature  of  the  present  publication  only  allowing  us  to  consider,  in  a very  general 
way,  the  vegetable  productions  as  connected  with  their  geographical  distribution,  we  cannot 
devote  much  space  to  what  concerns  the  primary  divisions.  The  artificial  boundaries  of 
Europe,  especially  to  the  east  and  to  the  south,  are  of  that  nature  that  many  of  what 
might  otherwise  be  ranked  among  its  more  striking  botanical  features  are  gradually 
blended  into  those  of  Asia  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  north  of  Africa  on  the  other.  The 
difficulty  of  speaking  of  the  botany  of  Europe,  exclusively  of  its  neighbouring  countries,  is 
the  less  to  be  regretted,  because  we  have  already  made  remarks  on  the  different  regions  of 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  globe,  as  indicated  by  the  predominance  of  certain  vegetables. 
Local  circumstances,  as  we  have  there  seen,  affect  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  plants 
to  an  extent  more  than  equal  to  that  of  any  artificial  geographical  arrangement.  Tern- 
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perature,  which  has  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  them,  varies  in  a regular  progression  upon 
a lofty  mountain  ; but  it  is  not  so  in  all  situations,  and  with  the  same  regularity,  especially 
on  the  great  continents,  upon  the  plains  and  low  grounds.  “ Sometimes,”  says  the  eloquent 
Mirbel,  “ a chain  of  mountains  fonns  a barrier  against  the  freezing  winds  of  the  north  *, 
and  receives  and  refracts  upon  the  plants  the  heat  which  it  derives  from  the  solar  rays ; 
sometimes  a parching  sirocco  from  the  south  raises  the  temperature  ; in  some  places  the 
winters  are  tempered  by  the  prosimity  to  the  sea;  whilst  at  other  times  all  these  causes 
combined,  produce  a climate  so  mild,  that,  to  judge  of  its  geographical  position  only  by  the 
indication  of  the  thermometer,  we  should  suppose  its  latitude  to  be  much  nearer  the  tropics 
than  it  actually  is.  Again,  continued  plains  of  vast  extent,  exactly  on  a level  with  the  sea, 
are  of  rare  occurrence  ; and  if  there  be  but  an  elevation  of  1000  or  1 100  feet,  it  suffices  to 
produce  a considerable  reduction  of  temperature.  This,  in  its  turn,  obtains  an  influence 
over  the  vegetable  creation  ; it  changes  the  line  of  the  progress  of  plants  in  their  migration  ; 
it  arrests  them,  and  limits  their  boundaries.  Sometimes  the  northern  species  proceed 
southward  towards  the  tropics;  sometimes  those  of  the  south  migrate  north  wards ; and 
sometimes  groups  belonging  to  both  of  these  tribes  exchange  countries,  passing  one  another; 
each  about  to  establish  colonies  in  privileged  stations,  in  the  midst  of  a vegetable  population 
to  which  they  are  no  less  strangers  by  their  physiognomy  than  by  their  temperament.*’ 

1284.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  many  anomalies  which  must  exist  in  consequence  of  these 
and  other  circumstances  of  a similar  nature,  Europe  being,  to  us  especially,  the  most  important 
division  of  the  globe,  the  one  with  w hich  wc  are  most  concerned,  and  being  also  that  of 
which  the  botany  has  been  best  explored,  we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we  enter  a little  more 
into  detail  with  relation  to  it  than  to  the  other  quarters  of  the  world.  But  we  shall  con- 
fine, as  much  as  possible,  our  observations  to  a most  interesting  table,  by  M.  Mirbel,  of  the 
phtenogamous  (or  flowering)  plants  of  Europe ; to  which  have  been  added,  with  great 
judgment,  and  for  reasons  already  alluded  to,  part  of  those  of  Asia  and  of  Northern 
Africa.  We  introduce  this  table  with  the  more  pleasure,  because,  the  work  in  which  it 

ts  inserted  ( Mtmoires  du  Musium 
d>' Histoire  Naturelle  de  Paris)  being 
a foreign  one,  and  both  voluminous 
and  very  costly,  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  accessible  to  the  general  render. 

1285.  In  the  present  instance , our 
author  divides  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere into  imaginary  belts  or  zones ; 
the  equatorial , the  transition  tem- 
perate, the  temperate , the  transition 
frozen , and  the  frozen  zones.  Wherever 
these  zones  are  not  interrupted  by 
any  natural  limits,  he  compares 
them  to  the  hues  of  the  prism,  which 
melt  gradually  one  into  another  at 
their  point  of  union ; in  such  a man- 
ner as  that  the  eye  cannot  separate 
them,  though  it  distinguishes  them 
perfectly.  In  what  concerns  the  table 
in  question,  the  equatorial  transition , 
where  European  vegetation  com- 
mences, is  limited,  to  the  north,  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  Olive;  the 
temjxratc  zone  by  the  cessation  of  the 
Oak  ; and  the  frozen  transition  by  that 
of  the  Fir  ( IHnus  sylvestrvi)  in  the  west, 
and  of  the  Spruce  ( P.  Abies ) in  the  east. 
The  frozen  zone  is  divided  into  two 
bands  ; the  lower  or  southern , and  the 
upjtcr  or  northern.  Both  are  entirely 
destitute  of  trees;  but  in  the  frst 
band  are  many  shrubs  and  sufl'ru- 
ticose  plants  f ; whilst  in  the  second 
scarcely  any  thing  is  found  but  small 

iwiMi’fc  mti  ran.  mw  n lm. 

• A miking  circumstance,  corroborative  of  thia  fket,  has  been  stated  to  ua  upon  the  moil  unquestionable 
authority  : it Ta,  that  in  one  *pot,  in  the  extreme  aouth  of  Sweden,  faring  the  ara,  and  backed  by  lofty  hilla, 
oi, peg  have  succeeded  in  the  open  air,  and  ripened  their  fruit:  while,  at  the  diatance  of  six  SwedUh  miles 
northward,  the  inhabitanta  clothe  themaelvea  with  fUra  in  the  winter,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  aeverity 
of  the  rokl 

t The  ahrubby  or  sufiPhitieovc  plants  of  the  southern  band  of  the  froaen  aone,  are  fifteen  willowa:  the 
Dwarf  Birch  ( Be  tula  mm},  the  Humble  Birch  (A  pumtla  , the  White  Birch  ( B . alba)  — thia  laat  is  only  found 
on  the  southern  coaata  cf  Greenland  ■,  the  Hoary  Birrh  (B.  incana),  the  Juniper  ( Juntpenu  communis),  the 
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herbaceous  plants ; and  these  cease  where  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  commences.0  Here, 
too,  another  important  fact  mint  be  considered,  — that,  in  the  froienor  arctic  regions,  almost 
exactly  the  same  flora  is  exhibited  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

1286.  In  the  extent  of  country  to  which  the  following  table  is  more  peculiarly  applicable,  the 
Dwarf  Palm  ( Chanurrops  humi/is ),  and  the  Date  Tree  ( Phamix  dactylifera ),  {fig.  86.), 
are  the  plants  that  have  the  nearest  approximation  to  a tropical  vegetation,  and  which  are, 

of  course,  the  most  southern.  The  plant  which  is 
found  the  nearest  to  the  pole,  and  which,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  ascends  to  it,  is  the  Palmella 
nivalis  (Hooker,  in  Parry’s  Second  and  Third  Voyages), 
the  Red  Snoio  (fig  87.)  of  our  arctic  navigators,  be- 
longing to  the  Cryptogamic  family,  and  which  will  be 
more  especially  noticed  hereafter.  In  speaking  of 
vegetation,  however,  generally,  and  except  the  contrary 
is  otherwise  expressed,  the  Cryptogamic  plants  are  not 
taken  into  account ; partly  because  we  are  at  present 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  extent  or  limits, 
and  partly  because  they  are  not  of  such  general  interest. 


Comparatiw  Table  of  the  phamogamous  vegetation  of  a part  of  the  Temperate  Transition  Zone 
(Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caucasian  regions ; a portion  of  the  north  of  Africa 
and  the  south  of  Europe  being  comprised  in  this  zone);  of  the  Temperate  Zone  (Central 
Europe  as  far  as  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  parts  of  Tartary  bordering 
upon  that  sea);  of  the  Transition  Froxen  Zone  (Northern  Europe,  Siberia,  and  Kum- 
tschatka)  ; and  all  the  Froxen  Zone  (Polar  Regions)  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  Ex- 
tracted from  M.  Mirbel’s  table. 
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Trailing  Azalea  ( A . procumbens ),  the  Blue  Mcnzietia  (AT.  carvlca ),  the  Isdum  palustre  and  L.  latifolium 
the  LaplamI  Diapensia,  the  Downy  Whortleberry  ( Vaccinium  pvbetccns),  the  Marsh  Whortleberry  V V,  »/iI 
ginosum,  the  Red  Cowberry  ( V.Vitts  Jdtra),  the  Cranberry  (T.  Oiycoccot the  Glaucous  Katmia,  eight  species 
of  Rhododendron,  the  Alpine  Arbutus,  the  CrowbeiTy,  the  Common  Heath,  the  Shrubby  Potent  ilia  and  the 
Rowan  Fir  (Pyrus  aueutxiria ),  on  the  southern  shores  of  Greenland.  * 

• Almost  the  only  shrubby  plants  of  the  northern  band  of  the  frozen  zone,  arc  the  little  Arctic  Willow 
(Saiix  potaris),  the  reticulated  Willow  (S.  reticulata),  and  the  four.sided  Andromeda  {A.  tetragon  a). 
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In  the  temperate  transition  tone,  out  of  8193  aperies,  12fi2  have  been  ascertained  to  lie 
woody,  and  6898  herbaceous  j and  of  these  latter  3861  arc  known  to  base  perennial,  and 
2:173  annual  or  biennial  roots. 


* This  sottUrjr  Cactus  it  introduced  from  A mm'  a. 
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In  the  temperate  zone,  out  of 3982  species,  there  are  357  woody,  and  3625  herbaceous ; of 
which  2610  are  understood  to  have  perennial,  and  944  annual  or  biennial  roots. 

In  the  frozen  transition  zone,  out  of  2129  species,  are  193  woody  plants,  and  1936 
herbaceous;  of  which  511  arc  supposed  to  have  perennial,  and  363  annual  or  biennial 
roots. 

In  the  frozen  zone,  of  the  438  species,  46  are  woody,  and  392  herbaceous;  of  which  371 
are  estimated  to  have  perennial  roots,  and  only  15  annual  or  biennial  roots. 

1 287.  We  have  already  stated  that  in  the  frozen  or  polar  region  the  vegetation  is  very  similar 
throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ; which  may  in  part  arise  from  its  limited 
extent,  and  from  the  continents  approaching  comparatively  so  near  to  each  other.  There 
must  necessarily,  too,  be  a greater  equality  of  temperature  than  in  the  other  zones ; the 
vegetation  every  where  appearing  nearly  upon  a level  with  the  sea.  In  Greenland,  Schouw 
estimates  that  there  is  hardly  one  sixth  of  the  plants  that  are  not  equally  found  in  Lapland.  Of 
the  genera  of  Greenland  only  two  are  not  found  in  Lapland  ( Streptopus  and  Coptis),  and  both 
occur  in  North  America.  We  shall,  by  and  by,  notice  how  analogous  is  the  vegetation 
discovered  during  Captain  Parry's  arctic  voyages  to  that  both  of  the  European  and  American 
continents,  in  corresponding  latitudes.  Even  in  Kamtschatka,  one  half  of  the  plants  found 
by  Wormskiold  are  European ; and  of  the  genera  only  eight  or  ten  are  not  European,  and  they 
are  North  American.  But,  as  we  proceed  from  the  Arctic  Regions  to  the  south,  we  find 
the  vegetation  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  dissimilar  between  America  and  Europe ; 
except,  indeed,  when  the  high  mountains  in  the  respective  countries  are  examined,  and  then 
the  resemblance  again  appears.  Purali,  whose  flora  comprises,  to  a very  limited  extent,  the 
plants  of  the  arctic  or  sub-arctic  regions,  or  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  North  America,  but 
is  principally  confined  to  Canada,  and  to  those  districts  of  the  United  States  whose  latitude 
corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  European  continent,  has 
about  one  seventh  of  his  species  only  European ; and  if  the  doubtful  natives,  those  probably 
introduced  from  the  Old  World,  be  taken  into  account,  only  one  tenth  : out  of  716  genera 
of  North  American  plants,  480,  or  two  thirds,  also  occur  in  Europe,  or  in  Northern  Africa. 

1288.  Schouw  estimate*  the  most  striking  disparities  between  the  vegetation  of  the  western 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  New,  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Cruciform  (fg.  88.  a)  and  Umbelliferous  families  (6)  : those  of  the  Pinks  (c)  and 
Labiate  flowers  (d)  are  much  the  most  numerous  on  the  old  continent.  The  first,  in  North 
America,  may  be  estimated  at  in  Europe  at  about  ^ ; and  the  other  families  may  be  classed 
in  the  following  proportions : — 

North  A meric*.  Prance.  Denmark. 

Umbelliferous  - - - X ^ ^ 

Pink  Family  - ^ & A 

Labiate  flowers  - - ab  is  is 

2.  Of  the  family  with  Compound  flowers  (Composites),  the  groups  of  the  Endives  ( e ) (CtcAo- 

raceee ),  and  of  the  Ar- 
tichokes and  Thistles 
( Cynaroceph  alee) , are 
more  abundant  in  Eu- 
rope ; whilst,  on  the 
other  hand.  North  A- 
m erica  possesses  such 
a number  of  species  of 
Michaelmas  Daisy  (As~ 
ler)%  and  Golden  Rod 
(Solidago),  that  they 
constitute  one  third  of 
the  compound  flowers 
of  that  country,  form- 
ing a striking  feature  in 
the  vegetation  of  the 
United  States,  and 
carrying  the  prepon- 
derance in  favour  of 
North  America. 

3.  The  family  of 
Bellflowers  ( f ) (Cam- 

panulaca)  abound  most  in  the  Old  World ; that  of  the  Cardinal  Flowers  ( Lobeliacete ),  in  the 
New. 

4.  Not  a single  species  of  Heath  (g)  is  found  in  the  new  continent;  while,  in  the  old, 
immense  tracts  are  covered  with  them ; but  their  places  are  taken  in  America  by  the  Whortle- 
berries ( Vacci/iia). 

5.  Both  in  North  America  and  in  Europe,  the  forests  are  constituted  by  the  families  of 
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the  Cone-bearing ( Conifer*)  and  Amentaceous  ( Amentaccer ) trees;  but  in  America  they  far 
exceed  those  of  Europe  in  respect  to  the  number  of  species. 

6.  In  North  America  we  find  the  types  or  representatives  of  many  tropical  families;  as, 
for  example,  of  the  Cactuses*  Scitamineous  plants , the  Sago  (Cycadeee),  the  CustardApples 
{Annonacetr),  the  Safnndnceous , and  the  Mclastomaceous  plants  : these  are  wholly  wanting  in 
similar  latitudes  in  the  Old  World ; and  in  regard  to  many  others,  which  are  common  to  both 
countries,  such  as  the  Palms,  Laurels,  Swallowworts  (Asc/ejnadea),  Sumachs,  Cassias,  and 
Mimosas,  they  are  more  abundant,  and  generally  reach  a higher  northern  latitude,  in  North 
America  than  in  the  Old  World.  In  Europe,  again,  there  are  fewer  arborescent  plants ; for, 
according  to  Humboldt,  while  North  America  has  137  trees  whose  trunks  reach  the  height 
of  30  feet  and  upwards,  Europe  possesses  only  45  of  that  character. 

1289.  Siberia*  bounded  as  it  is  on  the  side  of  Europe  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  differs  from 
the  latter  country  in  a much  less  degree;  and  it  is  mostly  in  North  American  genera  that 
this  difference  lies  ; as  in  the  presence  of  the  genus  Phlox , Mil  el/ a,  Claytonia , &c.  and  in  the 
predominance  of  the  tribes  of  Michaelmas  Daisy  [Aster),  Golden  Rod  [Solidago),  Meadow. 
Sweet  [Spiraea),  and  especially  of  the  Milkvetches  ( Astragalus ) and  Wormwoods  ( Artemisia ), 
aa  well  as  (on  account  of  the  numerous  saline  lakes)  the  Goosefools  and  Salhoorts . 

1290.  In  the  southern  hemisphere , the  vegetation  is  very  different  from  that  of  Europe  in  the 
corresponding  degrees  of  latitude.  In  Southern  Africa,  Thunberg  enumerates  118  species 
which  are  analogous  to  those  of  Europe ; which  would  prolmbly  be  found  considerably  to 
exceed  the  truth,  if  the  species  were  accurately  examined.  Mr.  Brown  assures  us  that  the 
Alpine  Catstail  Grass  ( Phleum  alpinum)  and  the  Moon  wort  Fern  ( Botrychium  lunaria ) 
exist  in  the  Banksian  herbarium,  which  were  gathered  in  the  extreme  parts  of  South  Arne- 
rica:  and  the  same  accurate  writer  observed  45  European  phamogamous  plants  in  Terra 
Australis,  of  which  23  are  dicotyledonous  and  21  monocotyledonous,  and  121  acotyledonous 
or  Cryptogamia ; namely,  2 of  the  Fern  family,  25  Mosses,  14  Hepatic®,  38  Lichens,  10 
Fungi,  12  Alg®.*  The  very  general  distribution  of  plants  of  this  class  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  we  have  before,  indeed,  had  occasion  to  notice. 

Sect.  IV.  Zoology . 

1291.  The  zoological  features  of  Europe,  although  sufficiently  important  to  render  this 
continent  a primary  division  of  geographic  natural  history,  are  neither  so  extensive  nor  so 
varied  as  those  of  more  genial  regions.  We  have  already  shown  the  propriety  of  including 
within  this  range  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  bordering  the  Great  Desert;  while  the  western 
provinces  of  Asia  appear  to  partake  both  of  the  European  and  the  Oriental  zoology.  It 
might  be  imagined  that  such  a division,  including  countries  suffering  by  the  extremes  of 
cold  and  heat,  would  present  animals  of  the  most  diversified  nature : but  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  at  least  to  any  great  extent.  The  chief  seat  of  this  zoological  province 
appears  to  be  on  the  southern  side  of  Central  Europe,  towards  the  Alps,  or  those  countries 
lying  between  the  latitudes  of  40°  and  50°  N.  ; as  within  these  parallels  the  greatest  propor- 
tionate number  of  species  appear  to  be  found.  It  may,  however,  be  more  natural  to  consider 
this  zoological  region  as  presenting  three  minor  divisions : 1.  The  arctic ; 2.  The  central ; 
and,  3.  The  southern. 

1292.  The  arctic  division  will  include  Greenland,  the  islands  of  Spitzbergen  and  Iceland, 
and  a considerable  part  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Northern  Russia.  The  central  division 
may  be  said  to  commence  towards  the  northern  limits  of  Scotland,  and  to  reach  the  shores 
of  Northern  Italy;  or,  more  properly,  to  about  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
southern  range  includes  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  countries,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Asia  Minor. 

1 293.  The  animals  more  particularly  belonging  to  the  arctic  circle  are  few  In  species.  Those 
dreary  and  inhospitable  regions  afford  but  little  sustenance  to  ruminating  quadrupeds,  or  to 
insectivorous  land  birds ; while  the  intense  cold  is  as  inimical  to  vegetation  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  insects.  Yet  these  undisturbed  solitudes  are  instinctively  chosen  by  multitudes 
of  marine  animals,  as  secure  retreats  from  the  interruption  of  man,  for  breeding  and  pro- 
viding for  tlieir  young.  The  polar  seas  abound  with  innumerable  water  fowl ; they  con- 
gregate and  build  among  the  rocks,  whose  surface  they  almost  cover  by  their  numbers. 

Of  tAe  Herring,  (Jig.  89  ) Pennant  was  among  the  first  naturalists  Who  believed  that  the  rountless 

myriad*  which  annually  visit  the  northern  shores  of  Europe, 
migrated  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  account  given  by 
this  eloquent  writer  is  so  interesting,  that  we  shall  repeat  it 
nearlyin  his  own  words  :— **  The  great  winter  rendezvous  of 
the  herring  is  within  the  arctic  circle.  There  they  continue 
for  many  months,  in  order  to  recruit  themselves  after  the 
fatigue  of  spawning ; the  seas  within  that  space  swarming 
with  insect  food  in  a degree  far  greater  than  in  our  warmer 
latitudes.  Thus  renovated,  this  mighty  army  begins  to  put 
Itself  in  motion  in  the  spring.  They  appear  off  the  Shetland  Isles  in  April  and  May  : these  are  only  the 
forerunners  of  the  grand  division,  which  comes  in  June ; and  their  appearance  is  marked  by  certain  signs,  and 

• Of  the  121  acotyledonous  plants  it  may  be  observed,  that  all,  except  one,  the  Mars  I lea  quadrlfolia,  art 

found  In  Great  Britain. 
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by  the  numbers  of  birds  which  follow  to  prey  upon  them : but  when  the  main  body  approaches,  it*  brta.lth 
and  its  depth  U such  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  Tory  ocean.  It  is  divided  into  distinct  columns,  of  five 
or  six  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  In  breadth  ; and  tney  drive  the  water  before  them  with  a kind  of  rip. 
piing.  Sometimes  they  sink  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  rise  again  to  the  surface,  and,  in  bright  weather, 
reflect  a variety  of  splendid  colours,  like  a field  of  the  most  precious  gems.’* 


1 T/k  qf  the  kerritq(,  a*  It  lilt,  tl  to  circomW-tn- 

tUlly  tn  IVonnnt,  ha*,  nrvCTthelre*.  been  qo«Uan«d  by  other 
nuoraiiaU,  who  tuppow*  Ibtl  it  U IncaptbW  of  making  »ueh  a 
rapid  tfniqte  In  to  *Hurt  a lime;  and  they  further  tuppoce  that 
the*  ti*h,  like  the  markaret,  merely  took  raftia*  during  winter 
In  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  return  to  the  «h*lta*»T  mtu  In 
inrliiK,  to  ilepoth  their  tpjwn.  A modem  writer.  In  deed,  confi- 
dently *««ru  I luit  Pmmun’i  account  ha*  no  ektdcrue  In  nature ; 
but  we  are  by  no  mean*  dhpined  to  go  tuch  a length,  enraidertnx 


rraaiiiuAK. 


that  there  are  many  rircumstanm 
denial  *o  unqualified  can  be  Implicitly  i 
nnp  may  be  accati.  imi/fy  found,  at  all  ei 

the  Kurnj -0*11  coa*t*.  I»  by  no  mean*  conciuatve  again*!  the  arctic 
retreat  of  the  greater  number;  for  among  other  animal*,  wboee 
migratory  nature  it  unquestionable,  occasional  stragglvn  are  con. 
tinualiy  occurring  in  p'*(*»far  beyund  their  general  > taunt*,  and  at 
the  moit  un  usual. 

1296.  The  zoology  of  arctic  Europe  has  received  much  less  attention  than  that  of 
Northern  America ; we  must,  therefore,  be  somewhat  concise  on  this  head.  Among  the  few 
original  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  fauna  of  arctic  Europe,  the  learned  and  acute 
Otho  Fabririus,  many  years  a resident  in  those  dreary  regions,  deservedly  ranks  foremost. 
He  enumerates  thirty-two  species  of  Mammalia  as  natives  of  Greenland,  nine  of  which 
belong  to  the  genera  of  Walrus  and  Seal  (Trichecus  and  Phoca ),  and  fifteen  to  the  cetaceous 

order;  thus  leaving  but  eight  species  of  terrestrial  qua- 
drupeds, a proportion  at  once  explained  by  the  wild  and 
desolate  nature  of  these  regions.  The  number  of  birds, 
comprehending  such  as  are  occasional  visiters,  amount 
to  fifty-two.  Seven  of  these  are  rapacious,  and  five  arc 
referable  to  the  families  of  Warblers  and  Finches  (Syf- 
triad< e and  FringUUdet) ; the  remainder,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  Ptarmigan  (Jig.  90.),  or  I.agopus  mutus, 
belong  to  the  wading  and  swimming  orders,  to  whose 
nourishment  and  increase  the  arctic  solitudes  are  par- 
ticularly congenial.  Nevertheless,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  birds  occur  abundantly  in  more  southern 
latitudes ; and  many  extend  their  flight  to  the  warm  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Those  species,  in  fact,  which  habitually  live  within  the  arctic  circle, 
as  if  by  preference,  arc  remarkably  few,  and  offer  no  good  foundation  to  ground  a belief  that 
these  regions  constitute  one  of  the  primary  groups  in  animal  geography. 

1297.  The  zoology  of  Central  Europe  may  be  said  to  commence  towards  the  60th  degree 
of  northern  latitude,  where  a sensible  change  in  the  number  and  species  of  animals  may  be 
perceived ; vegetation  assumes  a marked  and  decisive  character ; and  those  animals  which 
depend  for  their  support  both  on  the  produce  of  the  earth  and  on  the  insect  world  are 
greatly  increased,  at  once  in  number  and  in  species.  Vegetables  furnish  nutrition  to  insects, 

and  seeds  to  birds:  the  former,  again,  become  the  prey  of  the  latter ; and 
thus  the  supplies  of  nature  are  nicely  and  accurately  balanced,  with  a 
just  regard  to  the  preservation  of  all  her  creatures.  The  dark  pine 
forests  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland  ore  the  most  northern  bound- 
aries of  the  Woodpeckers;  one  of  which  (Apt  emus  tridactyl  us  Sw.) 
is  remarkable  for  haring  but  three  toes  to  its  feet  (jig.  91.),  and  is 
more  peculiarly  a native  of  these  high  latitudes.  The  insectivorous 
and  omnivorous  tribes  begin,  also,  to  be  common ; while  the  wading 
and  natatorial  birds  diminish  in  numbers,  though  not  in  species ; for 
as  they  congregate  at  certain  seasons  in  the  polar  seas,  so  during 
winter  they  disperse  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent.  We  have  no  very  precise  information  as  to  the 
extreme  northern  range  of  those  birds  whose  chief  metropolis  is  in 
Central  Europe ; and  we  are  still  deficient  in  a Fauna  Scotica. 

1298.  Most  of  the  Arctic  Inrds  occur  in  the  northern  sliores  of  Scotland , the  islands  of  Ork- 
ney and  Zetland,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Muller,  in  lus 
Zoologia  Danicaj  enumerates  57  species  of  Mammalia , and  131  of  birds,  as  natives  of  tluit 
kingdom.  Among  the  former,  3 only  are  marine,  and  14  are  Cetacea : while  the  land  birds 
amount  to  87,  exclusive  of  26  tielonging  to  the  rapacious  genera  of  Eagles,  Falcons,  and  Owls. 
On  comparing  these  numbers  with  those  of  the  Greenland  fauna,  we  observe,  on  the  one 
hand,  a considerable  diminution  of  marine  Mammalia,  and  a very  large  addition  to  the  list  of 
terrestrial  birds;  this  latter  circumstance  is  easily  accounted  for,  — they  are  not  formed  to 
endure  extreme  cold;  and  being  dependent  upon  insects  and  seeds  for  their  support,  their 
dispersion  is  naturally  limited  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  nature  for  supporting  life.  Pro- 
ceeding to  those  countries  which  lie  towards  the  centre  of  Europe,  there  is  a gradual  augment- 
ation of  animal  life : we  may  even  trace  this  change  in  the  locad  distribution  of  the  animals 
peculiar  to  our  own  islands.  Many  species,  in  every  department  of  zoology,  are  common  in 
the  southern  and  western  counties  of  England,  but  which  are  totally  unknown  in  the  northern 
counties  and  in  Scotland.  The  Red-lmcked  Shrike  breeds  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  but 
seems  not  to  reach  Scotland,  where  several  of  our  most  common  summer  visiters  among  the 
warblers  and  soft-billed  birds  appear  to  be  equal  strangers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  nume- 
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rous  insects  and  a variety  of  marine  animals.  Even  among  the  domesticated  races,  a greater 
developement  of  structure  under  a more  genial  climate  is  apparent  in  the  Horse,  the  Sheep, 
and  the  Ox  of  Britain,  when  compared  to  those  of  the  islands  and  mountains  of  Scotland ; 
while  among  birds  the  gallinaceous  genera,  which,  in  our  more  southern  climates,  breed 
and  live  at  all  seasons  in  the  open  air,  are  reared  and  preserved  with  great  difficulty  in  coun- 
tries farther  north ; of  these  the  Peacock  and  Guinea  Fowl  may  be  cited  as  examples. 

1299.  The  southern  part  of  central  Europe  is,  then,  the  field  best  calculated  for  studying 
the  peculiarities  of  European  zoology.  Commencing  with  the  existing  quadrupeds,  we  may 
remark,  that  while  two  species  alone  appear  to  inhabit  the  cold  countries  of  Denmark,  there  are 
thirteen  described  as  natives  of  Fiance  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  seven  of  which  have  been 
enumerated  among  British  quadrupeds.  The  great  white  Bear,  which  is  perhaps  more  truly 
an  arctic  animal  than  any  other,  disappears  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  is  re- 
placed in  temperate  Europe  by  the  common  brown  species,  once  a native  of  our  own  islands, 
andstillfound  in  the  solitary  seclusions  of  central  Europe  and  Asia.  Of  this  genus  there  are, 
according  to  Cuvier,  but  two  recent  species  belonging  to  Europe,  the  brown  (Jig.  92. ) and  the 
black  Bear.  Others  imagine,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  there  are  more ; as  the  varieties 
from  the  first  are  very  remarkable.  The  second  is  the  black  bear  of  Europe,  difi'ering 
from  that  of  America  in  many  important  points  of  structure : only  one  living  example 
appears  to  have  been  seen  and  dissected ; and  this,  having  died  in  confinement,  afforded 

no  clue  to  a knowledge  of  its  haunts  or  manners. 

1 300.  The  Wolf  and  the  Fox,  under  different  varieties  or 
species,  appear  generally  distributed  over  Europe : to  these 
we  must  add  the  Lynx  and  the  Wild  Cat,  as  the  only  true 
rapacious  or  carnivorous  animals  that  have  been  appro- 
priated to  this  division  of  the  globe.  The  Lynx,  once  com- 
mon in  central  Europe,  has  for  some  time  been  extirpated, 
and  is  now  only  known  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  the  Apen- 
nines, and  in  the  northern  kingdoms.  The  mountaineers 
of  Sicily  have  frequently  described  to  us  a ferocious  animal 
as  still  occasionally  met  with  in  that  island.  This,  in  all 
probability,  is  a lynx,  as  the  Sicilians  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  wol  f,  the  only  beast  with  which,  by  the  vulgar,  the  animal  they  describe  could  he  con- 
founded. The  wild  cat  is  still  said  to  be  a native  of  Britain,  and  is  spread  over  other  kingdoms 
on  the  Continent.  A recent  author  includes  among  the  " extinct  animals  ” of  Britain  the 
byama  and  tiger  whose  bones  have  been  found  in  the  caves  of  Kirkdale,  as  forming  part  of  the 
modem  geographic  distribution  of  animals.  This  hypothesis  no  doubt  is  ingenious,  but  lies 
open  to  many  and  great  objections.  If  such  formidable  and  terrific  carnivorous  animals  have 
existed  in  Europe  since  the  last  revolution  of  our  globe,  what  others  constituted  their  prey  ? 
Their  food  being  flesh  alone,  what  were  the  other  races  of  quadrupeds  destined  by  nature  to 
furnish  them  with  subsistence  ? These  questions  must  be  first  considered,  before  we  can 
ament  to  an  opinion  so  confidently  advanced.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  character 
of  European  zoology  before  the  deluge,  certain  it  is,  that  in  its  present  state  it  exhibits  that 
harmony  and  consistency  which  peculiarly  marks  a wise  provision  for  all  created  things.  As  the 
number  of  European  Mammalia  are  so  disproportionably  small,  when  compared  with  those  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  so  are  the  species  which  are  to  keep  their  own  class  under  sub- 
ject! on  feeble  and  few  ; and  this  law  is  not  only  apparent  among  quadrupeds,  but  is  equally 
observable  in  every  other  division  of  animals.  Now,  as  birds  are  much  more  numerous  we 
find  that  in  addition  to  the  natural  enemies  in  their  own  class,  there  is  a group  of  quadru- 
peds more  particularly  destructive  to  the  feathered  tribes.  These  arc  the  MueteUe,  or  Weasels; 
few  perhaps  in  species,  but  important  in  their  numbers,  and  in  their  powers  of  destruction. 
No  leu  than  eight  species  inliabit  different  parts  of  Europe.  Like  the  monkeys  of  the  tropics, 
many  of  them  climb  trees  and  suck  eggs ; and  by  thus  destroying  birds  in  every  stage  of  life, 
from  the  egg  to  the  adult,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  prevent  an  undue  increase  of  numbers. 

1301.  On  the  granmorout  quadrupeds  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  the  woods  of 
Europe  are  deficient  in  that  variety  of  pulpy  fruits  so  abundant  in  tropical  countries,  and 
upon  which  the  numerous  monkeys,  bats,  and  other  animals  of  those  regions  principally 

live,  yet  there  is  a great  diversity  of  nuts  and  grain. 
Hence  we  find  a proportionate  number  of  small  qua- 
drupeds,  whose  subsistence  entirely  depends  upon  these 
bountiful  supplies  of  nature : under  this  head  may  be 
enumerated  the  Hedgehog,  Squirrel,  and  the  various 
Mice,  of  which  seven  species  belong  to  Europe.  The 
Beaver  (fig . 93.),  unknown  now  to  our  own  fauna, 
appears  recorded  by  our  early  historians  as  a British 
animal ; and  is  still  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhone, 
the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  other  of  the  larger  Eu- 
ropean rivers.  If  naturalists  arc  correct  in  considering 
U 4 
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this  to  he  identical  with  the  American  beaver,  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  of  the  same 
species  of  animal  inhabiting  the  temperate  parts  of  the  old  and  the  new  continents.  The 
black  bear  of  Europe  was  tong  confounded  with  that  of  America  ; and  a similar  difference 
may  possibly  exist  between  the  beavers  of  the  two  continents. 

1302.  The  different  species  of  Mice,  &c.,  now  arranged  under  many  genera,  form  an 
important  part  of  European  zoology  ; as  will  appear  from  the  following  list,  furnished  by 
Mr.  Griffith  from  the  valuable  Mammalogie  of  M.  Desmarest : — 


Arvicola  amphibius 
— arvalU 
futvua 

. - — argentoratemi* 
Georychu*  Norvegicu*  . 
• terrestria 


Water  Rat. 
Field  Mouse. 
Fulvous  ditto. 
Straaburg  ditto 
The  Lemming. 
Land  ditto. 
Field  Mouse. 
Plain  ditto. 


Mu*  muaculus 

uuw&ariu* 

— minutus 
— ■ agrariu* 

— — torlcinu* 

dk-hruru* 

Ulandicu*  - 


. House  Mouse. 

- Harvest  ditto, 

- Small  ditta 

- Setnic  ditta 

- Shrew. like  ditta 

- Part ycolou red  Rat 

- Iceland  ditto. 


Mu*  iylvaticu* 

campestris 

The  Hamsters,  remarkable  for  their  cheek  pouches,  and  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
family  as  the  mice,  have  their  chief  metropolis  in  Siberia ; yet  one  species  (Cricctus  vulgaris) 
extends  to  central  and  northern  Europe.  The  Marmots  ( Arctomys  Marmotta,  Bobac) 
are  likewise  nucivorous,  and  occur  on  the  mountains  of  central  and  northern  Europe, 
together  with  the  SjtermojthiJus  citillus,  or  Soulisk  of  the  Germans.  Of  the  Hare,  four 
species  are  European,  the  snowy,  the  common,  the  calling,  and  the  rabbit;  and  these 
complete  the  list  of  European  Glires . 

1303.  Among  ruminating  quadrupeds , the  Elk  and  the  Reindeer  are  well  known  inha- 
bitants of  the  northern  countries;  the  latter  giving  place  to  the  Fallow-deer,  the  Stag,  and 
the  Roebuck,  in  the  midland  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  lofty  mountains  and  inaccessible  pre- 
cipices of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  Chamois,  Yzard,  and  Ibex  still  live  in  partial  security, 
notwithstanding  the  daring  intrepidity  of  their  hunters.  The  Musmon  is  another  European 

Quadruped  deserving  particular  notice,  as  being  generally  considered  the  origin  of  all  our 
omestic  breeds  of  sheep.  It  appears  still  to  exist  in  a state  of  nature  among  the  high 
mountains  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia ; and  although  now  extirpated  upon  the  continent,  h well 
ascertained  to  have  formerly  been  common  in  the  mountains  of  Asturia  in  Spain.  Lastly, 
it  appears  incontestable  that  the  ox,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  nature's  gifts  to  man, 
originally  existed  in  a wild  state  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  whether  as  a distinct  species 
or  mere  variety  is  still  uncertain.  The  white  ox  of  Scotland  is  a peculiar  breed,  still  pre- 
served in  some  few  parks  of  the  uobility,  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  But  a much  larger 
race,  distinguished  by  Hamilton  Smith  under  the  name  of  the  Fossil  Urus  (Griff'.  Cuv . iv. 
414.),  although  probably,  in  existence  long  after  the  invasion  of  Caesar,  is  now  only  known, 
like  the  elk  of  Ireland,  by  its  gigantic  bones. 

1304.  From  this  brief  enumeration  of  the  Eurojyean  quadrupeds  it  will  be  perceived  that 
their  numbers  are  too  few,  and  their  original  dispersion  too  obscure,  to  allow  of  any  correct 
notions  being  formed  as  to  their  natural  distribution.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  our 
domestic  animals,  and  the  several  races,  breeds,  or  varieties  that  have  apparently  sprung  from 
them,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  writings  of  F.  Cuvier,  and  the  extensive  researches 
of  Hamilton  Smith,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  order  of  ruminating  animals,  more  par- 
ticularly, is,  perhaps,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  living  zoologist. 

1305.  The  ornithological  features  of  the  zoological  province  to  which  Europe  belongs, 
have  already  claimed  our  attention.  We  shall,  therefore,  now  merely  notice  a few 
circumstances  connected  with  the  ornithology  of  central  Eu- 
rope. On  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps,  and  in  the  vast 
forests  which  clothe  their  sides  in  Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Tyrol,  are  found  all  the  four  species  of  European  Vultures : only 
one  of  these,  Vultur  fulvus  (Jig.  94.),  appears  to  have  a range  in 
countries  farther  north ; yet  all  are  distributed  over  the  southern 
kingdoms,  and  two  are  again  met  with  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Africa  and  western  Asia.  The  Iceland  or  gyr  Falcon,  long  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  high  northern  latitudes,  is  now  con- 
sidered the  same  with  the  Falco  candicans  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Germany.  The  wide  geographic  range  of  the  rapacious  order 
has  already  been  adverted  to ; nor  do  we  find  any  species  besides 
the  Vultures  which  serve  to  mark  the  ornithology  of  central 
Europe.  The  forests  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
France  appear  to  contain  all  the  European  Woodpeckers,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  wide  dispersion,  are  but  thinly  and  partially 
scattered  in  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms. 

1306.  The  range  of  the  small  insectwarous  btrdst  or  warblers,  requires  much  investigation  ; 
nor  are  we  at  this  moment  aw  are  of  any  species  in  Germany  which  does  not  occur  in  Franco 
or  towards  northern  Italy.  The  few  gallinaceous  birds  of  Europe  are  nearly  all  found 
towards  its  centre,  although  the  different  species  of  grouse  seem  to  affect  the  more  northern 
latitudes.  The  warm  covering  of  feathers  which  protects  their  feet,  is  peculiarly  adapted  as 
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a defence  from  the  intense  cold  of  the  polar  regions.  The  Bustards,  on  the  contrary,  occupy 
the  middle  region*  of  Europe,  and  extend  Jatitudinally  from  the  confines  of  Asia  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Bee-eater  ( Merojxt  apiastcr ),  the  Roller,  the  Hoopoe,  and  the 
Golden  Oriole,  in  their  annual  migrations  from  Africa,  visit  all  the  central  parts  of  the 
Continent,  but  become  progressively  scarce  as  we  advance  northward. 

1307.  In  the  third  portion  of  the  Eurojiean  range,  we  comprehend  the  south  of  France, 
the  whole  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  together  with  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  bordering  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Africa. 

1308.  On  the  geographic  range  of  the  quadrujteds  more  peculiar  to  these  countries,  little 
can  be  said ; as  the  materials  to  be  gathered  from  the  relations  of  travellers  unacquainted 
with  zoology  are  generally  most  imperfect.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  great  northern 
ruminating  animals,  such  as  the  Elk  and  the  Reindeer,  being  found  wild  in  any  of  the 
countries  which  border  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  although  a small  species,  probably  the  fal- 
low deer  or  the  roebuck,  is  represented  as  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  extensive  forests  of 
Calabria.  The  Porcupine,  now  wild  in  those  countries,  is  supposed  (but  with  a slight 
show  of  reason)  to  have  been  introduced  from  Africa ; but  for  what  purpose  we  are  unin- 
formed. The  Buffalo  is  domesticated  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  some  parts  of  southern 
Italy  ; where  it  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  for  draught. 

1309.  The  ornithology  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  presents 
many  interesting  peculiarities.  The  vultures,  which  are  seldom  found  northward  of  the 
Alp*,  occur  more  frequently  as  the  climate  becomes  warmer.  This  tribe  appears  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  Apennines  in  Italy,  and  of  the  higher  mountains  of  Spain  and  Greece, 
from  whence  they  extend  their  range  to  Asia  Minor  and  northern  Africa.  The  Imperial 
Eagle  ( Falco  imperials  Tem.)  is  chiefly  found  in  southern  Europe,  while  the  Golden  Eagle 
is  ruuch  more  numerous  in  the  colder  latitudes.  The  gigantic  Owls  of  the  polar  regions  are 
here  unknown  ; but  two  or  three  horned  species,  of  diminutive  size,  follow  the  migratory 
troops  of  smaller  birds  in  their  annual  Journeys  across  the  Mediterranean.  Two  of  these 
small  owls  have  not  yet  been  described.  In  the  extensive  family  of  the  warblers,  many  ap- 
pear peculiar  to  Italy,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia;  and  in  the  latter  island  there  has  recently 
been  discovered  a second  species  of  European  Starling  (Sturnus  unicolor  Tem.)  (Jig.  95.). 

95  The  grouse  of  northern  Europe  arc  rarely,  if  ever,  seen. 

Hut  two  species  of  bustard  (Otis  Tetrao  and  Houbara)  sel- 
dom met  with  farther  north,  are  common  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Turkey.  Here  also  we  first  meet  with  the  African 
and  Asiatic  genera  Cursorius  and  Hcmipodiu* ; birds  w hich 
delight  in  the  dry  and  arid  plains  of  those  continents, 
where  they  run  with  amazing  swiftness.  The  rocky  and 
uncultivated  wastes  of  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor 
furnish  two  species  of  rock  grouse  (Pterodes)  long  con- 
founded with  that  northern  genus,  of  which  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative in  warm  climates.  The  beautiful  Wall-creeper, 
with  its  bright  rosy  wings,  although  rare  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  is  not  uncommon  in  Italy  ; while  the  Golden  Oriole,  the  Bee-eater,  the  Hoopoe,  and 
the  Roller,  four  of  the  most  beautiful  European  birds,  are  so  abundant  in  the  two  Sicilies 
during  the  spring  and  autumnal  migrations,  that  they  may  occasionally  be  seen  hanging  in 
the  poulterers*  shops  of  Naples  and  Palermo.  The  union  of  the  African,  European,  and 
Asiatic  ornithology  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  is  further  apparent  among  the 
water-birds.  The  Pelican,  the  Spoon-bill,  and  the  Flamingo  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  these 
countries ; although,  from  their  large  rise  attracting  the  sportsmen,  they  are  never  seen  in 
any  considerable  numbers. 

1310.  The  Eurojtctm  rejitdes  are  too  few  to  afford  any  material  illustration  of  animal  dis- 
tribution. Tlic  most  remarkable  forms  and  the  greatest  numerical  proportion  occur  in 
southern  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Malta : 
some  of  these,  as  the  Gecko,  or  house  lizards  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  belong  to  genera  not 
met  with  farther  north,  but  common  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa  and  Asia  Minor. 

1311.  The  Jish  mid  other  marine  anitnali  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coasts  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  have  not  been  well  investigated,  and  our  slight  acquaintance  with  them  is 
insufficient  to  give  us  any  correct  idea  of  their  nature;  but,  on  entering  the  Mediterranean, 
we  find,  at  Gibraltar,  many  of  those  peculiar  to  much  more  southern  latitudes.  Spain 
and  Portugal  cannot  be  said,  like  England,  France,  or  Holland,  to  have  national  fisheries; 
but  no  sooner  do  we  pass  Gibraltar,  than  these  natural  sources  of  prosperity  and  plenty 
are  again  opened  to  the  industry  and  support  of  man.  The  enormous  shoals  of  An- 
chovies (Jig*  96.)  annually  employ,  in  their  capture  and  preparation,  a great  number  of 

persons : and  the  exportation  of  this  highly  flavoured 
little  fish,  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  creates  an  im- 
portant branch  of  permanent  commerce.  The  Her- 
ring and,  we  believe,  the  Pilchard,  arc  not  unknown 
in  the  fish-markets  of  Sicily  and  Malta ; but,  notwilh- 
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standing  their  abundance  in  northern  Europe,  they  are  scarce  in  the  Mediterranean,  aud  never 
seen  in  any  considerable  numbers.  The  tunny  fishery  is  peculiar  to  Sicily,  although  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  the  same  fish  frequents  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Peloponnesus ; 
yet  the  total  disregard  of  the  Turks  to  all  sources  of  national  wealth  blinds  them  to  this, 
and  to  every  other  advantage  which  Nature  has  placed  within  their  grasp.  The  Ichthyo- 
logy of  southern  Europe  is  certainly  of  a more  marked  and  peculiar  character  than  any  other 
department  of  European  zoology.  It  is  at  all  times  hazardous  to  venture  upon  numerical 
estimates,  but  it  can  be  safely  stated,  that  of  nearly  150  species  observed  by  us  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  not  more  than  one  third  belonged  to  the  Ichthyology  of  Great  Britain 
and  northern  Europe. 

1312.  The  Turtle  of  the  Mediterranean  is  that  described  by  authors  under  the  name  of 
Testudo  earetta  : writers  have  uniformly  copied  each  other  in  asserting  that  this  is  the  same 
os  the  Loggerhead  Turtle  of  the  West  Indies;  and  that  its  flesh  is  coarse,  rank,  oily,  and 
not  edible.  The  accuracy  of  both  these  statements  may  be  questioned.  Whatever  may  be 

the  qualities  of  the  West  Indian  Loggerhead,  we  know, 
from  personal  experience,  that  the  flesh  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean species  is  delicious.  We  were  once  becalmed  off 
the  Isle  of  Elba,  and  in  one  morning  captured  a sufficient 
number  of  small  turtle  to  supply  the  cabin  table  for  a 
week.  They  made  exquisite  soup ; and  although  one  of  the 
company  was  ill,  it  arose  from  repletion.  We  omitted 
to  draw  and  describe  the  animal,  from  a belief  that  it 
was  the  Hawk’s-bill  Turtle,  the  only  species  described  as 
inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  ; the  figure  given  by  Gott- 
wold  (jig.  97.)  has  been  considered,  by  Dr.  Shaw,  as 
representing  the  Testudo  earetta. 

ISIS.  Of  European  insert*,  a hare  enumeration  of  the  genera  would  alone  fill  a volume ; and  In  the  half-arti- 
ficial, half-natural,  arrangement  in  which  our  entomological  *y«temi  at  this  moment  remain.  It  n impossible 
to  form  any  precise  idea  even  on  the  natural  diitrlbution  of  the  familiea.  A*  we  approach  the  provinces  of 
southern  Italy  and  the  Peloponnesus,  we  find  many  genera  which  more  properly  characterise  Western  Asia  and 
Africa  ; while,  in  Sidiy  and  Malta,  the  geodephagous  groups,  particularly 
the  IJnnacan  Carabti,  are  diminished ; apparently  in  species,  but  certainly 
in  numbers.  It  is  in  these  countries  that  the  Ants,  those  universal  sca- 
vengers of  nature  in  tropical  countries,  begin  to  appear  In  almost  every 
situation,  and  to  perform  those  offices  which  in  more  temperate  regions 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Gcodepkaga , Brachclftra,  and  Necropkaga 
among  coleopterous  insects.  Most  of  the  northern  Butterflies  ( 1' apt  Ho- 
nes Sw.)  arc  common  even  in  Sicily,  where,  notwithstanding  a dissimilar 
vegetation  and  a more  heated  atmosphere,  we  find  only  three  or  four 
species  unknown  to  the  British  fauna : among  these,  the  Gomptcrpz  Qeo. 
patra  C/Ff.9*0,  or  Cleopatra’s  Butterfly,  much  resembles  a British  species, 
but  ha*  the  middle  of  the  anterior  wings  of  a rich  orange. 

1314.  The  Radiated  animals  of  the  Mediterranean  are  particularly  numerous;  the  many 
harbours,  coves,  and  sub-immersed  rocks,  sheltered  from  those 
violent  commotions  which  agitate  the  mighty  Atlantic,  afford 
them  secure  protection,  and  contribute  to  their  rapid  increase. 
Their  investigation,  hitherto  much  neglected,  offers  a wide 
field  for  the  discoveries  of  naturalists  who  can  study  them 
in  their  native  seas.  Numerous  species  of  Sea  Anemone,  or 
animal  flowers,  unfold  themselves  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks ; 
one  of  these  (Jig.  99. ),  ornamented  with  rich  purple,  is  parti- 
cularly common  on  all  the  shores  of  Sicily. 

1315.  The  tubular  and  cellular  polypes,  whose  habitations  ar 
termed  corals  and  corallines,  are 
generally  abundant  in  warm  lati- 
tudes. Among  these  a vast  num- 
ber of  species  occur  on  the  shores 
of  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  Greek 
islands,  which  do  not  inhabit  the  British  coasts.  Sicily,  for  many 
ages,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  fisheries  of  the  true  red  coral 
(Jig.  100.)  ; and  it  still  affords  employment  at  certain  seasons 
to  many  fishermen  : but  the  produce  of  the  old  grounds  of  late 
years  has  materially  diminished,  through  want  of  care  and 
due  preservation.  The  Bay  of  Naples  likewise  produces  this 
beautiful  substance,  but  the  pieces  usually  found  are  small,  and 
in  no  great  abundance. 

1316.  The  Molluscous  animals  or  shell  jish  of  southern  Eu- 
rope are  in  great  variety ; and  are  much  more  prized  by  all  classes  there,  as  general  articles 
of  food,  than  among  us.  This  may,  in  part,  be  accounted  for  by  the  people  being  Catholics ; 
and  compelled,  by  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  to  abstain  from  meat  twice  a week,  exclu- 
sive of  the  longer  and  more  important  fasts.  Why,  however,  fish  and  cockles  are  not  to 
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be  termed  meat,  or  animal  food,  does  not  exactly  appear.  Nature  has  given  an  abundant 
supply  of  both  ; and  although  the  Italians  do  not  possess 
the  British  oyster,  their  seas  produce  a much  greater  variety 
in  other  species  than  we  can  boast  of.  It  is  no  uncommon 
tiling  to  see  from  twelve  to  fifteen  different  sorts  of  shell- 
fish, none  of  a small  size,  exposed  in  the  principal  market 
at  Naples;  and  we  have  been  assured  that  double  this 
number  are  not  unfrequently  served  at  the  tables  of  the 
higher  ecclesiastics  and  nobility  of  Tarentum  during  Lent, 
that  city  being  highly  celebrated  for  its  shell-fish.  The  Soien 
strigilcUus  {Jig . 101.)  is  abundant  at  Naples,  and  considered 
most  delicate  food. 

U17.  Oh  comparing  ike  conehalogy  of  the  Mediterranean  with  that  of  Britain,  there  does  not  appear  to 
moeh  difference  as  at  first  might  hare  been  imagined  ; nor  are  we  aware  of  more  than  three  or  four  genera 
In  those  southern  latitudes  of  which  examples  hare  not  been  found  in  our  own.  Yet,  on  descending  to  spe- 
cies, the  difference  is  much  greater.  Our  limits  would  not  permit  an  enumeration  of  such  as  are  common 
to  both  seas ; but  perhaps  two  thirds  or  three  fifths  of  the  Mediterranean  shells  have  been  found  by  our  Indus, 
trtous  conchologista  in  the  Channel,  and  on  the  western  or  other  coasts  of  Britain.  The  remaining  portion  indi- 
cate a strong  affinity  with  the  eonrhotogy  of  India  ami  the  lied  Sea  on  one  hand,  and  that  of  Africa,  towards 
Senegal,  on  the  other.  The  fluviatile  species  are  most  numerous  in  central  Europe,  where  the  heat  of  summer 
is  lew  calculated  to  dry  up  those  small  pools  and  shallow  streams,  in  which  most  of  these  univalve  mollusca 
delight  to  dwelt  The  fluviatile  bivalves  are  few ; bill  are  of  species  which  seem  peculiar  to  the  European 
range.  Independently  of  those  common  alike  to  Britain  and  the  Continent,  there  are  others  in  France  and 
the  south  of  Europe  (Jig.  1021.  Undo  Uttar  alts  (a)  and  the  true  U.  batata  (b)  are  common  in  the  Seine ; and 
we  have  received  anrrtficv  shell  from  near  Gibraltar,  whlrh  we  suspect  to  be  a new  species,  intermediate 

between  the  latter  and  ovatus  ; wc  name  it 
provisionally  L'niu  intermedia. i (c.  c). 

1318.  The  Cephalopoda,  or  cuttle-fish  of  the 
Mediterranean,  though  not  of  many  species, 
are  sometimes  found  in  prodigious  numbers, 
and  frequently  grow  to  an  enormous  size. 
The  zoology  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas 
is  very  little  known, 

1319.  The  phosphorescence  qf  the  Mediter- 
ranean it  at  times  so  brilliant,  that  it  excites 
the  admiration  of  all  voyagers  ; it  therefore 
deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  This 
phenomenon,  frequently  to  tie  witnessed,  in 
a less  degree,  in  the  British  seas,  is  en- 
tirely produced  by  various  marine  animals. 
Spix,  the  Bavarian  naturalist  and  traveller, 
in  his  passage  down  the  Mediterranean, 
caused  several  buckets  to  be  filled  with  this 
luminous  water ; and  the  following  results 
attended  his  experiments : — 

L3SCL  These  luminous  animolcuia  adhered  to  whatever  was  wetted  with  the  water,  and  continued  to  ihine 
the r coo  j the  buckets,  when  shaken,  appearing  full  of  luminous  particles.  The  water,  examined  by  a micro, 
•cope,  was  filled  with  little  bodies,  some  roundish,  some  oblong,  and  generally  about  the  size  of  a poppy,  seed  ; 
each  of  these  had,  at  one  end,  a small  navcUike  opening,  encircled  by  from  six  to  nine  delicate  filaments 
which  float  within  the  bladder,  and  with  which  the  animal  seems  to  attach  itself  to  other  bodies,  and  to  seize 
its  nourishment  In  the  inside  of  these  bladders  there  were  many  other  small  darker  points,  crowded  to- 
gether on  one  side,  or  here  and  there  some  larger  ones,  which  might  bo  either  the  remains  of  smaller  animals 
which  they  had  swallowed,  or  their  own  spawn.  These  globular  animalcula  (which  Splx  considers  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  Mrduue)  have  been  named  by  P6ron  and  Lechcnault  Arethusa  pelagica,  and  by  Savigny  S'oeti- 
Itura  mU  torts.  They  swim  in  greater  or  lest  numbers  at  night,  but  in  the  sunshine  they  appear  to  the  naked 
eye  like  tittle  drops  of  grease.  When  put  into  a vessel  they  soon  die  and  fail  to  the  bottom  ; when  they  come 
near  together,  they  appear  involuntarily  to  attract  each  otner,  to  that  they  form  whole  groups.  The  same 
phenomenon  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  day-time,  when  the  sky  is  dark,  which  rarely  happens:  as  these 
animals  are  seldom  found  in  water  taken  up  in  the  day-time,  it  is  probable  they  then  sink  to  the  depths  of  tlie 
ocean,  and  only  return  near  the  surface  towards  night.  \Spis,  Trav.) 

13*1.  OAer  Wihv  bedks  rwimldr  Kill*  u large  umU;  and  whirh  rtar  above  (he  water ; sad  the  nrikln*  of  two  wave* 

vrerj  tur  itrlUnf  a *Mp,  whon  tilled  with  thne  animal*,  light*  together  produce*  a dial  low  btuhb  timk  of  Haht,  racnibUng 

111.  *11  ,«rf«^s»v1.ns  .jt iWrb.  Bedd«*  th*w*.  there  ate  mm-dmMi  the  reflection  of  lightning  on  the  water.  (Spar,  TVm.  I.  44. 
m uJafetd  lurmtt'-u*  bladder* , like  Aery  toll*,  a foot  In  diameter,  47.) 
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1322.  The  tmadrupeds  of  Europe , according  to  the  moat  recent  distribution  of  the  species  {Or{ff:  Can.),  under 
the  modem  dlvPlons,  comprise  about  ninety  species,  arranged  under  the  following  genera  and  sub^encra.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  fislwpiadrupeda,  or  Uetacete,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  high  northern  latitudes : — 
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1323.  The  genera  of  European  birds,  in  reference  to  our  former  remarks  on  the  geographic  distribution  of 
animals,  deserves  particular  attention.  Those  marked  * are  typical  of  families  or  tub-families  ; those  f in- 
dude sub-genera,  or  subordinate  variation*  of  structure  to  which  wc  shall  not  attach  a distinct  patronymic 
name*,  either  because  the  higher  groups  have  not  been  sufficiently  analysed,  or  because  these  subordinate 
form#  hare  been  mistaken  for  genera.  Decided  stragglers  are  excluded  ; other  genera,  of  uncertain  rank, 
are  not  marked.  The  typical  genera  of  the  wading  birds  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
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Sect.  V.  Languages. 

1 824.  Europe^  considered  in  regard  to  Us  languages,  comprehends  the  whole  globe,  through 
those  immense  colonies  wliich  have  been  founded  by  the  nations  of  this  continent  in  every 
other  quarter  of  the  world. 

1325.  The  European  languages , ancient  and  modem,  form  six  families:  — 1.  The  family  of 
the  Iberian  languages;  2.  That  of  the  Celtic  languages;  3.  That  of  the  Thraco-  Peiasgic  or 
Graco- Latin  languages ; 4.  The  family  of  the  Germanic  languages ; 5.  That  of  the 
Sclavonic  languages ; 6.  The  family  of  the  Uralian  languages,  commonly  called  the  Fin- 
nish or  Chudic . 

Subsect.  1. 


1326.  The  Iberian  or  Basque  family  has  been  divided  into  the  two  following  branches  : — 
1 . Ancient  languages  long  extinct,  under  which  aie  classed  the  idioms  spoken  by  the 
Iberians  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  in  southern  Gaul,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Italy  and  its  three  great  islands.  2.  Ancient  languages  still  living  ; of  which  the  only 
one  remaining  is  the  Escuara  or  Basque,  formerly  spoken  in  a large  portion  of  Spain  and 
of  southern  Gaul,  and  now  spoken  only  by  the  Vascongados  or  Basques  in  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces of  Biscay  and  Navarre,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  France.  The  Basques  are 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Vascones.  ITieir  language,  which  resembles  no  other  Euro- 
pean idiom,  though  it  has  adopted  several  Latin  and  some  German  words,  appears  to  have 
a certain  affinity  to  the  Shemidc  languages,  and,  in  its  conjugations,  some  analogy  to  the 
languages  of  America. 

SCBSECT.  2. 


1327.  The  Celtic  family  exhibits , like  the  Basque,  two  branches  .*—1.  Ancient  languages  long 
extinct,  among  which  are  classed  the  idioms  spoken  by  the  numerous  Celtic  nations  in 
Gaul,  in  Belgium,  in  the  British  Isles,  in  parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  also  Galatia  in  Asia 
Minor.  2.  Ancient  languages  still  living,  of  which  there  are  tw'o:  1.  The  Gallic,  Gaelic , or 
Celtic  Proper , spoken  in  different  dialects  by  the  descendants  of  the  true  Celts,  in  a large 
portion  of  Ireland,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  Hebrides,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
2.  The  Cambrian  or  Celto-Belgic,  formerly  spoken  by  the  Cymri  or  Belgsc  in  Belgium  and 
Britain,  and  now  confined  to  a part  of  England  and  France.  In  this  language  are  distin- 
guished three  principal  dialects : the  Welsh,  spoken  and  written  by  the  people  of  that  name 
descended  from  the  ancient  Britons;  the  Cornish , formerly  spoken  throughout  Cornwall,  but 
extinct  since  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ; and  the  Bas-Breton,  called  also  by  French 
writers  the  Celto-Breton,  spoken  in  the  part  of  France  formerly  called  Lower  Bretagne,  by 
the  descendants  of  those  British  fugitives  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  sought  refuge  and 
settled  in  Armorica.  The  Bas-Breton  has  many  sub-dialects  and  varieties. 


Subsect.  3. 

1328.  The  numerous  family  of  the  Greeco-Latin  languages  may  be  divided  into  four 
branches:  I.  The  Illyrian;  II.  The  Etruscan  ; III.  The  Hellenic ; IV.  The  Italic,  including 
the  Latin,  the  Romanic  or  Romano- Rustic,  the  modern  Italian,  the  French,  the  Spanish  or 
Castilian,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Valnque  or  Wallachian. 

1329.  I.  The  Thraco- Illyrian  branch  includes  all  those  Thracian  and  Illyrian  nations  once 
seated  in  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Ilalys,  and  in  Europe  all  over  its  eastern  portion, 
from  Noricum,  occupied  by  Celtic  tribes,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the  Dnieper, 
and  even  beyond.  Of  those  nations,  long  extinct,  or  confounded  with  others,  the  principal 
were  the  Phrygians,  the  Trojans,  the  Bithynians,  the  Lydians,  the  Carians,  the  Lycians, 
the  Cimmerii,  the  Tauri,  the  Thracians  properly  so  called,  the  Macsi,  the  Geta?,  the  Mace- 
donians, the  ancient  Illyrians,  among  whom  were  the  Dalmati  and  the  Istri,  the  Panno- 
nians  or  Pacones,  the  Veneti,  and  the  Siculi.  In  this  branch,  according  to  M.  Malte-Brun, 
may  be  not  improperly  placed  — 

1330.  The  Albanian-,  spoken  in  Albania  and  other  countries  by  the  Skipatar,  named  Ar - 
nauts  by  the  Turks,  and  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Albanians.  They  form  the 
principal  population  of  Albania,  and  are  scattered  throughout  European  Turkey,  especially 
in  Koumelia,  Bulgaria,  and  Macedonia ; others  on  the  Slavonic  military  confines  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  This 
Scyp,  or  Albanian  language,  according  to  M.  Malte-Brun,  appears  to  be  formed  of  one 
third  of  ancient  Greek,  especially  the  jEoiic  dialect,  one  third  Latin,  one  third  of  an  idiom 
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not  yet  ascertained,  probably  the  Illyrian.  The  Albanians  have  three  different  alphabets: 
one  sacred  or  hieratic,  now  fallen  into  disuse ; another,  the  Greek  alphabet;  a third  the 
modern  Italian  or  Latin. 

1331.  II.  The  Etruscan * (we  arc  here  reminded  of  the  Osci and  Heterosci , quasi  Etrusci  T) 
spoken  by  the  Etrurians  called  also  Tyrrhenians  by  the  Greeks.  This  nation,  according  to 
some,  appears  to  have  been  a mixture  of  Rhrctian  Celts  with  the  Aborigines  of  Italy.  The 
Etruscan  alphabet  was  the  same  with  the  primitive  alphabet  of  the  Greeks ; it  had  sixteen 
letters,  and  was  written  from  right  to  left. 

1332.  III.  The  Pelasgo- Hellenic*  including  the  idioms  in  ancient  times  spoken  by  the 
famous  Pdasgi  and  Hellenes , long  since  incorporated  with  other  nations.  The  people  of  early 
origin  who  may  with  probability  be  classed  under  this  branch  are,  the  Pelasgi,  the  Leleges, 
and  other  tribes  enumerated  by  ancient  geographers  among  the  population  of  Greece  and 
its  isles,  especially  the  Gneci,  originally  a small  community  of  Thessaly,  but  remarkable  for 
baring  given  name  to  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  nation,  whose  language  was  — 

1333.  The  Hellenic , or  ancient  Greek * formerly  spoken  in  Greece  and  its  dependencies,  and 
at  a later  period  in  a great  part  of  Sicily,  Lower  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  its  depend- 
encies, in  part  of  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  and  in  other  districts  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

1334.  During  the  Macedonian  empire  the  Hellenic  was  spoken  at  all  the  courts  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Alexander,  and  by  persons  of  distinction  in  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  Ma- 
cedonians. In  a subsequent  age,  it  was  studied  by  all  the  most  distinguished  subjects  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  was  the  prevailing  idiom  in  the  East  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  at 
which  period  it  was  studied  with  renewed  ardour  in  the  West.  In  this  language,  270  years 
before  Christ,  was  written  the  famous  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  called  the  Scptuagint ; 
in  this  language  also  was  the  Gospel  promulgated  by  the  Apostles  ; and  it  thus  became  for 
ever  sacred.  It  appears  not  the  least  wonderful  among  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  that 
the  light  of  Christianity  should  have  been  originally  diffused  under  the  most  powerful  empire 
and  in  the  most  cultivated  language  of  the  ancient  world,  and  that  it  should  prevail  notwith- 
standing the  power  of  the  one,  and  the  learning  and  philosophy  for  which  the  other  was  so 
proudly  distinguished.  The  literature  of  the  Greeks,  comprehending  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  tin*  human  mind,  is,  perliaps,  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  presents  an  unparalleled 
•erics  of  eminent  writers,  extending  from  the  age  of  Homer  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  language  is  one  of  the  most  flexible,  harmonious,  and  copious  that  have  ever 
existed  ; its  grammatical  forms  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  I<atin,  to  the  form- 
ation of  which  it  has  greatly  contributed,  but  in  many  essential  points  it  is  superior,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  unlimited  faculty  of  making  as  many  compounds  as  can  be  required.  M.  Maltc- 
Brun  distinguishes  in  the  ancient  Greek  two  different  idioms:  — I.  The  primitive  Hellenic , 
which  he  subdivides  into  three  principal  dialects  — the  Arcadian,  the  Thessalian,  with  the 
ancient  Macedonian,  and  the  (Enotrian,  transported  into  Italy  and  mingled  with  the  Latin; 
2.  The  Hellenic  the  historical  times*  divided  into  four  principal  dialects  and  several 
varieties. 

1335.  III.  The  Romaic*  or  modem  Greek*  spoken  by  the  Greeks  of  our  own  times,  espe- 
cially in  the  Morea,  in  Livadia,  Thessaly,  the  isle  of  Candia,  the  Archipelago,  part  of  Al- 
bania, Macedonia,  Roumelia,  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and  by  the  Greeks  established 
in  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  Romaic  is  also  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ionian  Isles,  by  considerable  numbers  of  Greeks  in  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
empires,  and  some  hundred  of  Mainotes  in  Corsica,  near  Ajaccio.  It  is  divided  into  two 
principal  dialects,  the  Romaic  and  the  jEoIo- Dorian,  each  including  various  sub-dialects. 

ISSfi.  IV.  The  Italic  branch,  so  called,  as  including  the  languages  of  the  aborigines  of 
Italy,  which  form  the  stem  of  the  modern  idioms  comprised  in  this  branch.  Those  aborts 
gines  were,  the  Euganei,  the  Ausones,  the  Lucani,  the  Brutti,  the  Piceni,  the  Marsi,  the 
Latini,  the  Sabines  and  the  Samnites.  From  a mixture  of  the  three  last  idioms  primarily 
with  the  original  Hellenic,  afterwards  with  the  old  iEolian  and  ancient  Doric,  was  formed, 
as  M.  Malte-Brun  inclines  to  think,  the  language  spoken  by  the  Romans,  and  called  the 
Latin  language.  The  languages  included  in  that  branch  are, — 

1 337.  The  Ixitin*  which  was  the  written  and  current  language  of  the  higher  classes  in 
Italy  and  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  very  different  from  the  lingua  plebein  or 
rus/ica,  spoken  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  peninsula,  and  by  the  lower  classes  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  the  other  provinces.  Its  grammatical  forms  are  similar  to  the  Greek,  though  less 
perfect.  I«atin  literature,  formed  on  that  of  Greece,  is  very  rich  in  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and,  together  with  the  Greek,  is  the  source  from  which  flows  the  literature  of  the  mo- 
dern nations  of  Europe.  Its  most  brilliant  epoch  was  the  Augustan  age.  In  this  language 
St.  Jerome  w*rote  the  Vulgate,  or  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  which  is  used  in  the  Romish 
church.  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  fifth  century  gave  birth  to  a corrupt 
Latin,  mingled  with  a great  number  of  barbarous  words,  and  named  low  I,atin,  which, 
until  the  fourteenth,  was  almost  exclusively,  the  written  language  throughout  the  West.  In 
the  two  succeeding  centuries,  Latin  literature  again  flourished,  especially  in  Italy  ; but 
it  was  only  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  modem  languages,  wliich  being  diligently 
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and  successfully  cultivated,  the  Latin  was  restricted  to  works  of  erudition  alone.  Its 
phraseology  has  had  a marked  influence  on  that  of  the  most  polite  nations  of  Europe.  It  is 
now  a dead  language,  except  in  Poland  and  Hungary,  where  some  educated  persons  speak 
it  in  ordinary  life  with  considerable  purity,  and  with  the  Continental  pronunciation,  of  course 
almost  unintelligible  to  travellers  from  the  English  universities,  who  cannot  or  will  not  re- 
linquish the  Saxon  diphthongal  sounds  of  the  vowels  A,  I,  and  U,  the  chief  causes  of  their 
embarrassment.  Latin  is  no  longer  employed  except  in  the  Catholic  liturgy,  in  medicine,  in 
the  diplomacy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  partially  in  the  literature  of  all  the  civilised  nations 
of  Europe.  The  alphabet,  of  twenty-three  letters,  having  been  improved  in  its  characters 
by  the  Italians  and  French,  is  used  by  all  the  people  of  Europe,  except  the  Greeks,  the 
Russians,  and  some  other  nations  who  have  particular  alphabets.  This  same  Latin  alphabet, 
with  the  Gothic  forms  it  assumed  under  the  pen  of  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  is  used 
by  the  Germans  and  Danes,  and  by  the  Bohemians,  and  other  Slavonic  nations;  and, 
according  to  some  authors,  its  capital  letters,  truncated  and  squared  to  facilitate  the  inscrip- 
tion of  them  in  wood  or  stone,  constitute  the  Runic  alphabet,  formerly  used  in  the  north  of 
Europe. 

1338.  The  JRomana , or  Romana  Rusticci , spoken  in  the  brightest  ages  of  Rome  by  the  lower 
classes  in  the  south  of  the  empire,  excepting  Greece,  and  some  other  countries.  After  various 
modifications  more  or  less  considerable  it  appears  still  to  subsist  among  the  vulgar  dialects 
spoken  throughout  a great  part  of  Spain,  France,  Switzerland,  and  some  districts  of  Italy. 
The  chief  of  those  dialects,  according  to  M.  Champollion  Figeac,  are  the  following,  classed 
with  reference  to  those  four  regions : — In  Spain,  Sardinia,  nnd  the  Balearic  Isles,  the  Catalan, 
the  Valencian,  the  Majorcan.  In  France,  the  Languedocian,  the  Provencal,  the  Dau- 
phinois,  the  Lyonnais,  the  Auvergnat,  the  Limousin,  and  the  Gascon.  In  Switzerland,  the 
Romanic,  or  Celto- Romanic,  (frequently  called  Romance,  Churwelsh,  and  Rhietish,)  the 
Valaisan  in  the  Valais.  In  the  states  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  are  spoken  the  Savoisian ; and 
the  Vaudois  in  the  vales  of  Lucerne,  Perosa,  and  part  of  Piedmont.  To  these  might  be 
added  the  jargon  call  lingua  Franca , in  which  Catalan,  Limousin,  Sicilian,  and  Arabic  are 
the  principal  ingredients.  The  Romance  literature  is  also  called  that  of  the  Troubadours. 
From  the  mixture  of  this  language  with  the  different  Germanic,  Slavonic,  and  other  idioms, 
were  formed,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  following  languages : — 

1339.  The  Italian , spoken  by  the  Italians  in  almost  all  Italy,  in  the  isles  geographically 
connected  with  that  peninsula,  and  in  various  Alpine  territories ; also  frequent  in  Dalmatia 
and  tlie  isle  of  Tino ; very  common  at  Constantinople,  and  in  several  mercantile  towns  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  written  language,  w hich  is  nowhere  generally  spoken,  is  common 
with  all  well-educated  Italians,  and  differs  little  from  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  is  subdi- 
vided into  a great  number  of  dialects.  '1  he  principal  of  these  are,  the  Piedmontese  and 
Genoese ; the  Milanese,  or  Lombard  proper ; the  Low  Lombard  ; the  Bolognese,  the  Bcr- 
gamasc ; the  Venetian,  the  Friulian,  the  Tyrolean,  the  vulgar  Tuscan ; the  Roman ; the 
Sabine  and  Abruzzan  ; the  Calabrian  and  Apulian ; the  Tarentine ; the  Neapolitan ; the 
Sicilian,  and  the  Sardinian. 

1340.  The  French  language , spoken  by  the  French  almost  throughout  the  north  of 
France  ; by  the  Walloons  and  Flemings  in  various  Netherlandish  provinces ; by  the  Swiss, 
in  several  of  their  cantons ; by  the  people  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey ; also  in  some  parts  of  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  empires,  and  of  the  Prussian  monarchy ; by  the  French  colonists  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  its  infancy  there  were  two  idioms  respectively  designated 
by  their  word  of  affirmation,  their  “ Yes,*’  the  langue  (foe,  which  was  used  in  the  southern 
provinces,  and  the  langue  d'oxd  in  the  northern.  This  prevailed,  and  became  the  French 
tongue  ; the  other  was  commemorated  in  the  name  of  Languedoc,  given  to  the  province  where 
it  was  most  current.  Without  entering  into  farther  detail  respecting  the  French  language, 
or  analysing  its  structure,  we  may  distinguish,  after  M.  Champollion,  the  following  as  prin- 
cipal dialects  : — the  IHcard,  the  Flemish , the  Norman,  the  Walloon  or  Roun chi,  the  vulgar 
French,  the  Breton  French , the  Champtnois,  the  Lorraine , the  Burgundian,  the  Franche- ComU, 
tlie  Neufch turfain,  the  OrUannois,  the  Angevin,  and  the  Manceau.  To  these  might,  perhaps, 
be  added  the  jargon  spoken  by  the  negroes  and  creoles  in  tlie  French  West  Indies. 

1341.  The  Spanish  or  Castilian  language , spoken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  greater  part  of 
Spain,  and,  with  some  variation  and  admixture,  by  their  descendants  in  Oceania,  Africa, 
and  America  ; also  by  the  numerous  Spanish  Jews  established  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  in 
other  states  of  Europe,  and  of  North  Africa;  in  the  isle  of  Trinidad  belonging  to  tlie  crown 
of  Great  Britain ; in  tlie  Floridas  and  some  part  of  Louisiana ; and  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Hispaniola  or  St.  Domingo.  This  language  is  also  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  of  Spain  where  the  Basque  and  Romance  languages  are  spoken.  The  written  and 
polished  language  is  almost  identical  in  its  grammatical  forms  with  the  Romance  and  the 
Portuguese  ; and  differs  little  from  the  Italian  ; it  is  very  rich  and  harmonious,  notwithstand- 
ing some  guttural  and  aspirate  sounds  taken  from  the  Arabic,  from  which  it  has  borrowed 
many  words.  It  is  singular  to  remark,  that  tlie  German  is  characterised  by  similar  gutturals 
or  aspirates.  The  reigns  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  of  bis  son  Philip  II.  were  tlie 
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golden  age  of  Spanish  literature ; after  which  it  fell  into  decay,  but  partially  revived  under 
the  Bourbon  kings  Philip  V.  and  Charles  III.  Of  the  dialects,  which  differ  little  from 
each  other,  the  following  are  the  principal : — the  dialect  of  Toledo  ; that  of  I«eon  and  the 
Asturias  ; the  Andalusian  ; the  Murcian  ; the  Galician,  or  Gallego;  and  the  Transatlantic, 
spoken  in  America ; where,  nest  to  the  English,  the  Spanish  language  is  spoken  by  the 
greatest  number  of  inhabitants. 

134 ‘2.  The  Portuguese  language,  spoken  by  the  Portuguese  in  Portugal  and  the  Azores, 
and,  with  some  differences,  by  the  Portuguese  Jews  settled  in  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  the 
Tyrol,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ; also  by  the  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  their  Asiatic,  African,  Oceanic,  and  American  colonies.  The  Portuguese  is  as  rich 
and  concise  as  its  sister  languages;  it  has  borrowed  some  words  from  the  Arabic  and  the 
French  ; to  the  French  it  seems  indebted  for  the  soft  sound  ofg,  and  for  the  nasal  syllables  ; 
it  is  sonorous  soft,  and  unimpeded  by  the  aspirates  and  gutturals  of  the  Spanish ; but  the 
frequency  of  hiatus,  and  of  the  modem  nasal  ao,  equisonant  with  the  French  am  or  an,  injure 
the  harmony  of  the  language.  Its  origin,  like  that  of  the  Spanish,  is  dated  in  the  eleventh 
century ; and  it  had  attained  its  maturity  in  the  sixteenth.  The  Portuguese  literature, 
which  Camoens  illustrated  with  one  of  the  finest  epics  in  existence,  is  as  varied  and  rich  as  the 
Spanish,  though  less  known.  It  revived  in  the  memorable  reign  of  Joseph.  The  language 
may  be  said  to  exhibit  no  differences  of  dialect ; there  are  only  varieties : those  which  diff  er 
most  from  the  written  language  are,  the  Minho,  Algarve,  and  Azores  varieties  in  Europe ; 
the  Brazilian  in  America;  those  of  Congo  and  Mozambique  in  Africa;  and  of  Goa  and 
Macao  in  Asia.  Some,  however,  regard  as  a dialect  of  the  Portuguese,  the  jargon  called 
lingua  geraL,  spoken  along  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa,  especially  in  the  region  called 
by  the  French  Senegambia , and  in  Guinea  ; also  along  the  coasts  of  Ceylon  and  the  Indian 
peninsula.  In  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  it  presents  the  phenomenon  offered  by  the  lingua 
Franca  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  attests  the  power  formerly  held  by  the  Portuguese  in  those 
regions. 

1 343.  The  Valaquc  or  Wallachian , spoken  by  the  Rumanje  or  Roumouni,  better  known 
as  Valaques,  a people  apparently  descended  from  the  ancient  Roman  colonists  settled  in 
Dacia  and  Thrace,  and  the  Slavonic  and  other  nations  dwelling  there.  Its  literature  is  very 
meagre.  Among  its  numerous  dialects  the  more  remarkable  are  the  Roumounic  or  Valaque 
proper,  spoken  in  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia;  the  Hungarian  Valaque,  the 
Macedo- Valaque,  and  the  Kutzo- Valaque,  spoken  in  various  sub-dialects,  in  several  parts  of 
European  Turkey,  south  of  the  Danube. 

Subsect.  4. 

1 344.  The  family  of  the  Germanic  languages  next  claims  our  notice.  Without  entering 
into  the  history  of  the  Germanic  nations  w-hich  rivals  in  importance  that  of  the  Graeco-  Latin, 
we  may  class  these  different  idioms,  according  to  M.  Mai  te-  Brim’s  theory,  in  four  branches; 
the  Teutonic , the  Saron  or  Cimbric,  the  Scandinavian  or  Normanno- Gothic,  and  the  Anglo- 
Britannic. 

1 345.  The  Teutonic  branch,  which  comprises  the  idioms  of  the  various  ancient  nations 
and  tribes  recognised  as  German  by  the  Roman  historians  and  writers;  as  the  Bantam  a;, 
the  Suevi,  the  Mareomanni,  the  Iiermonduri,  and  the  Franci,  presents  the  following 
idioms : — 

1346.  The  ancient  high  German  ( alt  hoch  Deutseh),  formerly  spoken  in  different  dialects 
throughout  South  Germany,  Switzerland,  Alsace,  Hesse,  Thuringia,  Wetteravia,  and  a great 
part  of  the  countries  once  subjected  to  the  Franks.  It  has  been  extinct  for  several  centu- 
ries: its  three  principal  dialects  were,  the  Francic,  and  the  Alemannic,  which  are  of  con- 
temporary origin,  and  contain  the  most  ancient  productions  of  that  language,  and  the 
Middle  High  German,  which  succeeded  them.  The  Francic  or  Tudesque  was  the  language 
of  the  Franks : it  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  sovereigns, 
until  Charles  the  Bold  ; after  whose  reign  it  gave  way  to  the  old  French  in  France,  but 
continued  to  be  the  court  language  in  Germany  until  the  times  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  The 
Middle  High  German,  according  to  the  erudite  Dr.  Grimm,  is  the  language  in  which  were 
composed  the  numerous  works  of  the  Suabinn,  Bavarian,  Austrian,  and  Swiss  writers,  and 
several  other  authors  in  Middle  and  Lower  Germany,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries.  Its  finest  productions  are  dated  in  the  period  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  from  1 136  to 
1254,  called  also  the  Minneidnger , the  trouveurs  and  troubadours  of  Germany.  The 
Kibelungen-lied,  the  finest  epic  in  this  language,  is  supposed  by  Winter  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  1 290,  by  Conrad  of  Wiirtzburg. 

1 347.  The  German,  called  also  neu  hoch  Deutseh,  in  which  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  written  and  the  spoken  language.  The  latter  is  divided  into  a great  number  of 
very  different  dialects,  subdivided  into  several  sub-dialects  and  varieties.  The  written 
language  is  nowhere  spoken  by  the  people  ; it  was  formed  at  the  period  when  Luther,  reject- 
ing the  Middle  High  and  the  Middle  Low  German,  adopted  in  preference  the  dialect  of  Misnia 
or  Meissen,  which  had  begun  to  be  written  much  later.  This  Misnian  dialect,  ably  employed 
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by  that  great  man  and  his  numerous  followers,  soon  became,  as  the  language  of  books  and 
of  good  society,  common  to  all  well-educated  Germans,  and  also  ranked  as  the  learned 
language  of  the  north  and  great  part  of  the  east  of  Europe.  The  literature  of  Germany, 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  its  productions,  rivals  those  of  France  and  England,  and  surpasses 
them  in  abundance.  The  German  is  the  richest  in  words  of  any  language  in  Europe  ; and 
this  distinction  it  owes  to  the  great  num!>er  of  its  monosyllabic  roots,  with  which  it  creates 
new  terms  ad  infinitum , by  derivation  and  composition.  Its  principal  dialects  are,  the  Swiss ; the 
Rhenish  ; the  Danubinn,  with  its  four  sub-dialects,  the  Bavarian,  the  Tyrolean,  Austrian,  and 
Bohemo-H ungaro- Silesian ; and  the  Franconian,  or  MitteLDeutsch.  To  these,  on  the 
authority  of  Adelung,  we  may  add  two  others,  remarkable  for  the  strange  admixture  of  words 
totally  foreign  ; these  are,  the  German  Jewish ; and  the  Rothwelsh,  spoken  by  the  Jenisch  or 
Jauner,  who  are  generally  reported  to  be  thieves  and  vagabonds.  It  contains  a multitude 
of  terms  and  expressions  quite  different  from  German. 

1348.  The  Saxon , or  Cimbric » which  comprises  the  idioms  anciently  spoken  by  the 
Cimbri ; also  by  the  Angli,  who,  with  the  Jutes  and  Saxons,  afterwards  made  so  great  a figure 
in  northern  history  ; the  Bructeri  and  Chauci,  the  Menapi,  the  Tungri,  the  Batavi,  the 
Frisones,  and  other  nations  of  less  note,  the  ancient  Saxons,  and  probably  the  Longobardi. 
This  branch  includes  the  four  following  idioms  : — 

1349.  The  ancient  low  German  ( alt  nieder  Deutsch ),  called  also  the  ancient  Saxon,  after  the 
people  who  spoke  it.  This  language,  now  extinct,  was  current  throughout  Lower  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  except  in  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Frisones  and  the  Angli.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  wholly  ceased  to  be  written.  Its  principal 
dialects  are,  the  Saxon  proper , or  idiom  of  Lower  Saxony ; the  Eastern  Saxon , spoken  in 
various  subdialects  in  Prussia,  and  the  Westphalian , or  Western  Saxon. 

1350.  The  Frisic , formerly  spoken  along  the  coast,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  by  the 
Frisones,  and  their  allies  the  Chauci,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Frisians,  who  are  now  far 
from  numerous,  and  speak  a language  very  different  from  the  ancient  Frisic,  being  mixed 
with  other  idioms.  Its  three  principal  dialects  are,  the  Batavian  Frisic,  the  Westphalian 
Frisic,  and  the  North  Frisic,  or  Cimbric. 

1351.  The  Netherlandish , or  modern  Batavian,  has  two  principal  dialects,  the  Flemish, 
and  the  Hollandish,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  this  country,  the  Dutch.  The  Flemish 
is  spoken  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  excepting  those 
where  German  and  French  are  spoken.  It  was  the  written  and  oral  language  of  the  seven- 
teen provinces  once  subject  to  the  Counts  of  Burgundy.  After  their  extinction,  and  under 
the  Spanish  rule,  the  Flemish  idiom  gradually  gave  way  in  the  north  to  the  Dutch,  in  the 
south  to  the  French  language.  The  Dutch  is  spoken  in  different  varieties  in  the  seven  pro- 
vinces of  the  North,  and  in  some  bordering  districts  of  the  South  : with  certain  changes  and 
admixtures  it  is  also  spoken,  or  at  least  understood,  in  the  various  settlements  founded  by  the 
Dutch  of  Africa,  Oceania,  and  America,  and  in  several  places  in  Ceylon,  India,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca ; in  South  Africa ; at  the  Cape  of  Hope  ; and  on  the  American  con- 
tinent in  Guiana.  Some  thousands  of  Dutch  settlers  also  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey,  retain  their  native  language.  It  was  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  this 
vulgar  idiom  of  the  province  of  Holland,  in  some  degree  polished  and  improved,  became 
the  national  language  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  a mixture  of  ancient  Francic,  Frisic,  and  low 
German. 

1352.  The  Scandinavian , or Xormanno- Gothic,  comprises  the  idioms  formerly  spoken  by  the 
Jutes,  the  Goths  or  Gut®,  and  other  less  considerable  nations  of  pure  Gothic  race. 
'There  are  five  different  idioms  in  this  branch  : 

1353.  The  Mceso- Gothic,  formerly  spoken  by  the  Goths  established  in  Mcesia.  According 
toDr.  Grimm,  this  is  the  richest  of  the  Germanic  languages  in  grammatical  forms  : it  has  not 
less  thafi  fifteen  declensions,  with  120  cases,  and  sixteen  conjugations.  The  Mccso-Gothic 
has  been  dead  many  centuries.  Its  most  ancient  productions  are,  the  famous  Codex  Argen- 
teus  of  Upsal ; and  other  fragments  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  between  the  years 
360  and  380,  by  Bishop  Ulphilas.  The  Moeso- Goths  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  embrace 
Christianity  of  all  those  nations  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire.  According  to  M.  Bopp, 
the  Mceso-Gothic  resembles  the  Sanskrit  more  than  the  Sanskrit  resembles  the  Bengalee. 

1354.  The  Nurmannic,  called  by  Dr.  Grimm  the  Alt-Nordish . It  is  the  language  of 
the  Edda,  of  the  Voluspa,  and  other  poems  of  uncertain  date,  and  was  generally  spoken 
throughout  Scandinavia  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  arid  tenth  centuries. 

1355.  The  Nortvegian,  ancient  Norwegian , Norrcena  tunga , not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
modem  Norwegian  or  Norsk,  which  is  only  a dialect  of  the  Danish.  Its  principal  dialects 
are,  the  Icelandic,  the  Norwegian  proper,  the  Dalska,  or  Western  Dalecarlian,  tire  Jamtlan- 
dish,  and  the  Norse,  spoken  in  the  Shetland  Isles. 

1356.  The  Suedish  (Svenski),  spoken  by  the  Swedes  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
Swedish  monarchy  ; also  in  the  principal  towns  of  Finland  and  the  isle  of  Runoe,  in  the 
Russian  empire.  It  has  two  principal  dialects,  the  Swedish,  and  the  modem  Gothic,  sub- 
divided into  several  sub-dialects  and  varieties. 
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1357.  The  Danish , spoken  by  the  Danes  in  Denmark,  and  in  their  Asiatic,  African,  and 
American  settlements ; also  by  the  higher  classes  in  the  Feroe  Isles,  and  in  Iceland.  It 
has  two  principal  dialects,  each  having  several  sub-dialects  and  varieties : the  Danish 
projfer,  which  includes  the  insular  Danish,  the  ancient  sub-dialect  of  Bornholm,  the  modem 
Norwegian,  and  the  idiom  of  Scania.  The  Jutlandish,  or  modern  Jutic,  including  the  Kor- 
manno-Jutic,  the  Dano-Jutic,  and  the  Anglo-J  utic. 

1358.  The  Anglo- Britannic  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  British , which  is  Welsh,) 
comprises  only  two  idioms. 

1 359.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  formed  by  a mixture  of  the  idioms  spoken  by  the  Angli,  the  Saxons, 
and  the  Jutes,  w ho,  invited  by  the  Britons  against  the  Piets,  finally  took  possession  of  the 
country,  where  their  language  was  successively  preserved  in  three  dialects,  until  the  eighth 
century.  During  the  invasions  and  temporary  ascendency  of  the  Danes  it  was  so  modified 
as  to  become  Dano-Saxon,  or  rather  this  may  be  called  a dialect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  For 
several  centuries  this  language  has  been  totally  dead  ; but  from  its  literary  importance 
it  is  studied  in  the  English  universities,  and  has  of  late  attracted  much  attention. 

1360.  The  English , spoken  in  England,  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  Scotland,  in  part  of 
Ireland  and  of  Wales;  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  in  the  isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  in  the 
British  colonies  of  Asia,  Oceania,  Africa,  and  America.  It  is  the  national  language  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  also  cultivated  and  spoken  by  a great  number  of  persons 
of  different  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  on  account  of  its  literary,  political,  and  com- 
mercial importance  : the  two  latter  considerations  render  it  very  current  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanowr,  in  the  Ionian  Isles  and  Malta,  in  Portugal  and  Brazil,  and  in  the  republic  of 
Hayti.  'Hie  English  language  is  a mixture  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Ncustriau  French 
or  Franco- Norman,  with  some  Celtic  words,  and  a few  of  ancient  British  origin.  It  has 
imported  largely  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  knowledge  and  culture  advanced  in  the 
nation.  If  the  number  of  words  in  the  language  be  taken  at  thirty-eight  thousand,  those  of 
Saxon  or  northern  origin  will  be  found  limited  to  about  eight  thousand,  the  rest  being  prin- 
cipally Greek  and  Latin  derivatives.  Copious  and  energetic,  the  English  language  is  the 
simplest  and  most  monosyllabic  of  all  European  idioms ; and  it  is  that  also  of  which  the 
pronunciation  differs  most  from  the  orthography.  It  did  not  become  the  language  of  the 
state  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  since  which  time  it  has  rapidly  improved.  Towards 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  dated  its  regular  developement,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  it  took  its  fixed  and  invariable  form.  The  English  language 
occupies  one  of  the  most  eminent  places  in  European  literature  ; it  is  comparable  w ith  any 
of  them  in  elegance,  and  perhaps,  surpasses  them  all  in  energy.  It  is  no  less  graceful  than 
concise  ; its  poetry  is  at  once  manly  and  harmonious ; and,  like  that  of  the  cognate  languages 
of  the  north,  is  admirably  adapted  to  depict  the  sublimities  of  nature  and  portray  the  stronger 
passions  : as  the  language  of  political  and  parliamentary  eloquence,  it  is  without  a rival.  Of 
the  number  of  its  dialects  it  might  be  difficult  to  speak  with  precision  : foreign  philologers 
distinguish  four  as  the  principal ; — the  English  proper ; the  Northumbrian  English , called 
also  Dano-English  from  the  great  number  of  Danish  words  retained  in  it,  and  spoken  in 
various  sub-dialects  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland  : the  Scottish 
or  Anglo- Scandinavian,  including  the  Lowland  Scottish,  with  the  Border  language  ; and  lastly 
the  Ultra- European  English,  prevalent  in  all  the  English  colonies  and  in  the  American 
United  States.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  English  language  is  spoken  by  the  greatest 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World. 

Subsect.  5. 

1361.  The  family  of  the  Slavonic  languages  is  widely  diffused.  From  the  neighbourhood 
of  Udina  in  Italy,  from  Sillian  in  the  Tyrol,  and  from  the  centre  of  Germany  to  the  remotest 
extremities  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  and  even  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  are  nations 
of  Slavonic  origin  to  be  found ; the  tract  of  country  over  which  they  hold  sway  amounting  to 
about  a sixth  part  of  the  habitable  surface  of  the  globe.  These  nations  exhibit  almost  all  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race,  both  physical  and  moral,  if  not  from  the  most  exalted,  at  least  to 
the  most  degraded. 

1362.  The  Slavonic  languages,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
three  branches : — 1.  The  Itusso-I Uyrian.  2.  The  Bohemo- Polish.  3.  The  Wendo- 
LithuaniaD. 

1 363.  ( I.)  The  Russo-Illtoian  is  so  called  from  its  chief  people,  the  Russians,  and  from 
the  general  appellation  Illyrian  given  to  most  of  the  nations  who  speak  Servian  or  Croate. 
The  languages  comprised  in  this  branch  are  : — 

1364.  The  Slavonic,  Servian,  Serbe,  or  Illyrian,  called  also  by  some  authors  llutena,  spoken 
in  different  dialects  by  the  more  southern  Slavi,  generally  denominated  Illyrians.  They 
dwell  in  the  Austrian  and  Ottoman  empires,  excepting  a small  number,  settled  as  colonists 
in  south  Russia.  The  dialects  differing  most  from  each  other,  and  from  the  ancient  Sla- 
vonic are,  the  Servian  or  Serblxn,  with  various  sub-dialects  ; the  It aliano- Slavonic,  spoken  on 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia ; the  Uskoke , spoken  b the  wandering  tribes  in  Servia,  Bosnia,  Dal- 
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matia,  Croatia,  Maritime  Hungary,  and  Camiola.  It  is  mixed  with  many  Turkish  words. 
Lastly,  the  Bulgarian , spoken  in  Bulgaria,  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 

1365.  The  Russian , Ruski,  or  modem  Russian , spoken  throughout  the  Russian  empire  by 
the  Russians,  who  are  the  ruling  nation  ; also  spoken  in  a great  part  of  Gallicia  and  part  of 
Hungary  in  the  Austrian  empire.  Since  the  reign  of  the  Czar  Peter,  when  the  Slavvenski 
was  abandoned  for  the  Ruski,  it  became  the  language  of  literature  and  of  business  through- 
out Russia.  It  has  the  following  dialects,  which  differ  little  from  each  other,  the  Veliki - 
Ruski,  or  Russian  of  Great  Russia;  the  Malo-Ruski,  or  Russian  of  Little  Russia;  the  Sut- 
dalian ; the  Olonetzian,  and  the  Rusniac. 

1366.  The  Croate , spoken  by  the  Croates  or  Khorbates,  who  delight  to  call  it  the  Illyrian . 

1367.  The  IVende  or  Windc,  spoken  by  several  Slavonic  nations  subject  to  the  Austrian 
empire,  and  known  by  different  names  in  the  countries  they  inhabit.  In  the  Wende  ap- 
pear to  be  distinguished  three  principal  dialects,  the  Camiolan,  the  Carinthian,  and  the  Styrian. 

1368.  (2.)  The  Bohemo-  Polish,  named  from  its  two  principal  nations,  the  Bohemians  and 
the  Poles.  'Hie  languages  belonging  to  this  branch  are,  the  Bohemian  or  Chekhe,  including 
the  Bohemian  proper  and  certain  idioms,  bearing  the  character  of  principal  dialects,  and 
spoken  in  the  Austrian  empire. 

1369.  The  Bohemian  proper , or  Chekhe,  is  spoken  in  several  very  different  sub-dialects  by 
the  Chekhes  or  Czecks,  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  Bohemians.  The  dialect  of 
Prague  is  the  most  elegant  and  pure.  The  others  are  the  Slowac , the  Hannac,  the  Straniac, 
the  Passekarsk,  the  So  Unshoe,  and  the  Szotac . 

1 370.  The  Polish  is  spoken  by  the  Poles,  called,  in  the  middle  ages,  Lechen  or  Liachy. 
They  form  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  population  of  the  present  Russian  kingdom 
of  Poland,  almost  the  whole  population  of  the  republic  of  Cracow*,  and  of  the  western  part 
of  Gallicia,  in  the  empire  of  Austria.  They  also  form  three  fourths  of  the  population  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  two  thirds  of  that  of  West  Prussia,  and  part  of  that  of  Silesia. 
The  Polish  is  also  the  national  language  of  the  nobility  and  part  of  the  commonalty  in  all 
the  countries  formerly  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ; and  is  spoken  by  thousands  of 
colonists  in  Russia.  Its  principal  dialects  are  those  of  Great  Poland,  of  Little  Poland,  of 
West  Prussia,  of  Mazovia,  of  Polish  Silesia,  of  the  Geralys  or  highlanders,  belonging  to  part 
of  the  Crapacks  in  Gallicia.  The  preference  given  in  Poland  to  the  Latin,  long  retarded 
the  progress  of  this  national  language. 

1371.  The  Serbe  or  Sorabe , spoken  until  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Serbes  or  Sserske. 
It  has  two  dialects;  the  Upper  Lusatian,  and  the  Lower  Lusatian. 

1372.  (3.)  The  Wendo-Lithuanian,  called  also  the  Germano- Slavonic.  This  branch 
comprises  the  following  idioms  : — 

1373.  The  Wend,  spoken  until  the  fourteenth  century  in  different  dialects  throughout  the 
north  of  Germany,  from  Holstein  to  Pomerania,  by  various  nations,  as  the  Wagrians,  the 
Polabes , the  Wilzians , the  Obotriles , the  Rugians , and  the  Pomeranians.  Since  the  fourteenth 
century  it  has  been  extinct,  with  the  exception  of  the  Linonish , improperly  called  the  Pola- 
bish  dialect,  which  subsisted  in  some  districts  until  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth. 

1374.  The  Prucse  or  ancient  Prussian,  formerly  spoken  in  eleven  very  different  dialects, 
by  the  tribes  forming  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Prucxi,  dwelling  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Pregel.  It  is  almost  entirely  extinct. 

1 375.  The  Lithuanian  or  Littauish , formerly  spoken  by  those  powerful  nations  the  Lithua- 
nians and  Kriwitsclii,  and  now  current  only  among  the  common  people ; as  the  higher 
classes  speak  Polish,  with  Russian  or  German,  according  to  their  different  countries.  Its 
principal  dialects  have  been  thus  classed: — The  Lithuanian  proper , the  Samogitian , the 
A’nu'itsh,  and  the  Prusso- Lithuanian. 

1376.  The  Letle,  Lettwa,  Lettonian , or  Lettish , spoken  by  the  Letts  or  Lettons,  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  government  of  Mittau,  a large  part  of  that  of  Riga,  a small 
portion  of  that  of  Witepsk  in  Russia,  and  of  the  province  of  East  Prussia.  It  has  five  prin- 
cipal dialects,  subdivided  into  a multitude  of  very  different  sub-dialects.  The  former, 
according  to  Mr.  Watson,  are,  the  Lctte  proper ; the  Semgallian  or  Semgallish  • the  Letto- 
Livonian  or  Liefiandish  ; the  Section,  spoken  by  the  Seeles  in  Courland : the  Wende , by  the 
Wendes,  in  the  north-east  of  that  duchy,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windau. 
This  language  abounds  with  German  phrases  and  expressions. 

1377.  The  Slavonic  nations  employ  five  different  alphabets  .— 1.  The  Cyrillian,  invented  by 
St.  Cyril  in  865,  called  also  the  Servian  or  Ruthenian.  2.  The  Glagolitic , Slavonic , AruAro- 
witza , or  Divinca,  called  also  that  of  St.  Jerome.  3.  The  Russian  alphabet  of  the  Czar  Peter, 
which  is  the  Cyrillian  modified  by  that  emperor:  it  has  thirty- five  letters,  and  is  in  use 
throughout  the  Russian  empire.  4.  The  Sorabes,  Bohemians,  and  Slavo- Silesians  use  the 
German  alphabet  or  character.  5.  The  other  Slavonic  nations,  as  the  Poles,  Lithuanians 
Lottes,  and  Wendes,  use  the  Latin  or  Roman  letters.  To  these  five  alphabets  may  be 
added  the  Runic  Wend,  the  Greek  alphabet,  adopted,  according  to  Karamsin,  by  those  Slavt 
who,  in  the  eighth  century,  settled  in  Peloponnesus  ; and,  lastly,  the  Bulgarian , imitated 
from  the  Glagolitic,  and  used  by  the  Bulgarians. 
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SuBSKCY.  6. 

1378.  The  family  of  the  Uralian  languages , also  called  the  Finnish  or  Chudic,  completes 
the  ethnographic  division  of  Europe. 

1379.  From  the  north-west  coast  of  Norway  to  the  long  chain  of  the  Urals,  and  beyond  those 
mountains  to  near  the  Yenisei  in  the  centre  of  Siberia,  in  another  direction  from  the  Lcitha 
to  the  Scret,  and  from  the  Krapacks  to  the  Danube,  nations  of  Uralian  race  live  among 
other  nations,  and  retain  the  manners,  habits,  and  language  of  their  forefathers.  In  marking 
tlie  gradations  among  the  people  composing  this  family,  we  may  consider  the  Hungarians 
and  the  Ostiaks  as  exhibiting  the  two  extremes  in  a moral  as  well  as  physical  respect,  not- 
withstanding the  great  affinity  of  their  respective  languages. 

1380.  The  Uralian  family  includes  four  branches,  according  to  M.  Klaproth;  but  some 
languages  not  included  in  them  may  be  separately  considered  as  a fifth. 

1381.  The  Finnish , or  Germanised  Finnish  branch , includes  the  four  following  languages : 

1382.  (1.)  The  Finnish  jtroper,  or  Sumenkieli,  spoken  by  the  Suomi,  better  know  n as  the 
Fins  or  Finlanders.  Its  principal  dialects  are,  the  Finlandish,  the  Tawastian,  the  Carelian 
or  Kyriala,  the  Olonetxian,  and  the  Watailaiset. 

1383.  The  Esthonian  spoken  by  the  Esthonians  or  Esthen,  whose  ancestors  were  formid- 
able pirates,  and  w ho  now  form  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  population  of  the  government 
of  Reval,  and  of  the  circles  of  Pemau  and  Dorpat  in  that  of  Riga.  Its  two  principal 
dialects  are  that  of  Reval  and  that  of  Dorpat. 

1384.  The  Lapponian , spoken  by  the  Sames,  better  known  as  the  Lappons  or  Laplanders, 
inhabiting  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe,  partly  under  the  monarchy  of  the  Swedes, 
and  partly  under  the  Russian  empire.  This  language,  which  is  said  to  have  more  affinity 
with  the  Hungarian  than  with  the  Finnish,  has  a great  number  of  very  different  dialects, 
which  have  been  classed  under  the  Lapjw- Norwegian,  the  I. appo- Swedish  (western  and 
eastern),  the  Lappo-Russ,  spoken  in  the  circle  of  Kola,  in  the  government  of  Archangel. 
Through  the  beneficent  care  of  the  Swedish  government,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  tlie 
In-ginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Laplanders  have  been  reclaimed  from  idolatry,  and 
have  begun  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilisation. 

1385.  The  Livonian , spoken  formerly  by  the  Lives  or  Liven , who  gradually  abandoned 
this  idiom  for  the  Lettish,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  become  nearly  extinct. 

1386.  (2.)  The  Wolgaic  branch  includes  the  languages  spoken  along  the  Wolga  and  its 
tributaries.  They  have  a strong  admixture  of  Turkish,  and  may  rank  under  two  classes, 
the  Cheremisse  and  the  Morduine,  including  as  dialects  the  Mokshau  and  the  Ersan. 

1387.  (3.)  The  Permian  branch  includes  two  languages,  the  Permian  proper,  spoken  by 
the  Komi  or  Permian*,  and  the  Syrenes  or  Syrancs  ; and  the  Woticque,  spoken  by  the  Udi 
or  Wotiaks  scattered  among  the  governments  of  Wiatka,  Orenburg,  and  Kasan.  They 
are  all  Christians,  and,  though  exceedingly  filthy,  the  most  industrious  people  of  Uralian  race 
in  the  Russian  empire,  except  the  Fins  and  perhaps  the  Esthonians. 

1388.  (4.)  The  Hungarian  branch  includes  the  following  languages  : — 

1389.  The  Hungarian  or  Magyar , spoken  by  the  Magyars  and  Hungarians.  They  form 
about  a third  of  the  population  of  Hungary,  and  almost  a fourth  of  that  of  Transylvania  ; 
several  thousands  also  of  this  people  are  settled  in  the  Boukowine  in  Gallicio,  and  about 
forty  thousand  in  Moldavia,  under  the  Turkish  sway.  The  Hungarian,  according  to 
M.  Czaplovicz,  has  four  principal  dialects : — ! . The  Paloczen.  2.  The  dialect  of  the  Magyars 
beyond  the  Danube . 3.  That  of  the  Magyars  of  the  Theist ; and  4.  That  of  the  S+eklcr,  living 
in  Transylvania,  in  the  Boukowine,  and  in  Moldavia.  The  Hungarian  language  is  very 
harmonious ; and  is  mixed  with  many  foreign  words,  especially  Slavonic,  German,  and 
Latin. 

1390.  The  Wogoule,  spoken  by  the  Mansi  or  Manskum,  more  known  as  the  Woguls,  and 
called  Wogoulit-Hhe  by  the  Russians.  They  are  almost  all  Christians,  and  live  principally 
as  hunters  and  fishermen,  scattered  over  the  government  of  Saratow,  in  the  high  valleys  of 
the  Ural,  in  that  of  Perm,  and  in  that  of  Tobolsk,  between  Kourjan  and  Beresow.  Klap- 
roth distinguishes  in  it  four  dialects,  that  of  Chiosow,  those  of  Werchoturia,  and  Cherdin, 
and  that  of  Beresow  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk. 

1391.  The  OstinJc , or  Obi- Ostial , which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Yenisei  family. 
The  As-jachs  or  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  who  speak  this  language,  are  mostly  Christians;  some 
are  still  idolaters.  The  principal  dialects  are  those  of  Beresotv , Lumpokol , Waxs-i-pun, 
and  Narym . Under  the  branch  still  uncertain  arc  ranked  the  Hunniac , the  Awar,  the  Bul- 
garian, and  the  Chaxar. 
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Chap.  II. 

KNOLAND. 

1392.  The  British  islands  may  reasonably  claim  priority  of  notice  in  a general  survey  of 
Europe.  Independently  of  their  peculiar  interest  to  us  as  natives,  they  derive  a fair  title  to 
this  distinction  from  their  pre-eminence  in  arts,  in  arms,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  great- 
ness and  prosperity  of  a state.  This  insular  empire,  placed  nearly  in  the  north-western  angle 
of  Europe,  commands  peculiar  advantages  in  its  relations  with  that  continent,  no  less  for 
natural  strength  in  war,  than  as  an  emporium  of  commerce  in  peace  : on  its  southern  side,  it 
is  almost  in  contact  with  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  for  ages  the  most  enlightened  and 
flourishing  countries  of  the  civilised  world  ; on  the  east,  a wide  expanse  of  sea  separates  it 
from  the  bleak  region  of  Scandinavia;  on  the  west,  it  overlooks  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  whose 
limit  in  another  hemisphere  is  the  coast  of  America ; while,  in  the  extreme  north,  it  may  be 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 


Part  III 


almost  said  to  face  the  unexplored  expanse  of  the  Polar  Sea.  Exclusive  of  the  northern  insular 
appendages,  it  may  be  considered  as  situated  between  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-ninth  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  the  second  degree  of  east  and  the  tenth  of  west  longitude.  It  is 
geographically  divided  into  two  islands  of  unequal  magnitude,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
the  latter  being  inferior  to  the  sister  isle  in  length  by  more  than  half,  though  nearly  equal 
in  average  breadth.  Britain,  again,  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  : England,  which,  in- 
cluding Wales,  contains  57,960  British  square  miles ; and  Scotland,  which  contains  30,500, 
and  the  three,  though  now  united  into  one  kingdom,  under  one  legislature,  respectively 
exhibit  peculiarities  which  characterise  them  as  distinct  countries.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
requisite  to  describe  each  separately,  commencing  with  England,  which  cannot  by  the 
strongest  national  partialities  be  denied  to  be  foremost  in  wealth,  population,  and  power. 
Being  also  the  seat  of  empire  and  legislation,  the  chapter  which  treats  of  England  will  afford 
the  proper  place  for  many  details,  particularly  of  a political  nature,  which  are  alike  applicable 
to  her  with  the  two  sister  countries. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

1393.  Englaml  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  English  Channel,  interposed  between  its 
coast  and  tliat  of  France ; on  the  east  by  the  German  Sea,  on  the  north  by  Scotland,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  the  Frith  of  Solway ; on  the  west 
by  the  Irish  Sea  and  St.  George’s  Channel : the  promontory  of  the  Land’s- End,  forming 
its  south-western  extremity,  faces  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic. 

1394.  The  greatest  dimension  of  England  is  from  south  to  north,  between  the  Lizard 
Point,  49°  58'  N.,  and  Berwick  on  Tweed,  55°  45'  N.  ; making  five  degrees  and  three 
quarters,  or  four  hundred  miles,  in  length.  The  points  of  extreme  breadth  are  the  Land’&- 
End  (Jig . 104.),  in  5°  41'  W.,  and  Lowcstoffe,  in  1°  44'  E.,  forming  a space  which  may  be 
estimated  in  this  latitude  at  280  miles.  There  is  no  point,  however,  where  a line  of  this 
extent  can  be  carried  across  the  island,  and  the  northern  part  does  not  on  an  average  exceed 
one  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  The  area,  as  already  stated,  in  a late  parliamentary  report, 
is  computed  at  57,960  square  miles. 
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1395.  The  surface  of  England  isof  a diversified  character  ; the  eastern  district  * are  in  general 

level,  and  there  are  several  directions  in 
which  hundreds  of  miles  may  be  travelled 
without  seeing  a hill.  Along  the  whole 
western  side  of  the  island  are  large 
tracts,  not  only  hilly,  but  sometimes 
rising  even  to  mountain  grandeur. 
Such  are  the  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  the  bleak  ridge  of 
Ingleborough,  extending  like  a spine 
through  the  north  of  England  : of  the 
same  character  are  Derbyshire,  the 
whole  principality  of  Wales,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  counties  of  Devon 
lakti’c-iivs.  and  Cornwall.  These  tracts  exhibit 
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all  the  varieties  of  mountain  scenery  : in  Cumberland,  encircling  little  plains  tilled 
with  beautiful  lakes;  in  Wales,  enclosing  narrow  valleys  through  which  the  rapid  mountain 
stream  dashes ; in  Derbyshire,  presenting  rocky  scenery  in  every  picturesque  and  fantastic 
shape  ; while  in  Devonshire  low  broad  steeps  overshadow  wide  and  beautiful  vales. 

1396.  The  rrnrr  of  England  cannot  be  expected  to  rival  in  magnitude  those  mighty 
streams  which  roll  through  continents,  and  mark  the  boundaries  of  empires.  As,  with  one 
exception,  the  most  important  of  them  traverse  the  breath  of  the  kingdom,  rising  among 
the  western  hills,  and  flowing  toward  the  German  Ocean,  they  do  not  attain  that  length  of 
course  which  the  extent  of  its  territory  in  another  direction  would  have  admitted.  The 
Thames,  the  pride  of  England,  would  almost  be  disdained  by  the  Danube  as  a tributary. 
Though  thus  deficient,  however,  in  magnitude,  the  rivers  of  England  are  numerous,  com- 
modious, and  valuable  ; flowing  through  broad  vales  and  wide-spreading  plains. 

1397.  The  Thames , though  not  the  longest,  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  the  first  of  British 
rivers.  It  originates  from  a number  of  rivulets  on  the  borders  of  Wilts  and  Gloucestershire, 
which,  uniting  at  Cricklade,  form  a stream  which  is  about  nine  feet  broad  in  summer,  and 
is  called  the  Thame.  At  Lechdale,  being  joined  by  the  Lech  and  the  Coin,  it  becomes 
navigable  for  barges  of  ninety  tons.  Near  the  classic  haunts  of  Oxford  it  receives  the 
Charwell  and  the  Isis,  assuming  on  its  junction  with  the  latter  river  the  compound  name  of 
Tamesis,  which  has  been  abbreviated  into  Thames.  After  a course  almost  southward  to 
Reading,  it  winds  northward  through  the  wooded  vale  of  Henley  and  Maidenhead,  and 
thence  by  the  castellated  heights  of  Windsor.  Its  onward  course  to  London  is  by  Chertsey, 
Hampton,  Twickenham,  and  Richmond,  among  the  magnificent  woods  and  palaces  of  this 
paradise  of  England.  Near  Teddington  its  current  is  slightly  acted  upon  by  the  extreme 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  which  rises  higher  in  this  than  in  any  other  river  of  Europe. 
Before  reaching  London,  it  attains  a magnitude  corresponding  with  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
which  it  divides  into  two  unequal  parts  having  on  its  northern  bank  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  on  its  southern  the  borough  of  Southwark.  Below  London  bridge 
it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  large  burthen  ; its  ample  channel,  and  the  spacious  adjoining 
docks  connected  with  it,  arc  there  constantly  filled  with  forests  of  masts,  and  seem  to  contain, 
as  it  w'erc,  the  wealth  of  the  world.  It  winds  its  way  to  the  ocean  through  a country  by 
no  means  remarkable  for  picturesque  scenery,  and  presenting  few  objects  of  interest,  except 
the  vast  naval  establishments  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  Woolwich  claims 
particular  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the  royal  dockyard,  and  the  national  depot  of 
artillery,  but  for  its  military  academy,  which  ranks  as  the  first  in  the  empire.  The  great 
estuary  of  the  Medway  opening  into  the  river  from  Kent  affords  commodious  sites  for 
the  naval  stations  of  Chatham  and  Stieerocss.  The  entire  course  of  the  Thames  is  about 
220  miles. 

1398.  The  Trent , though  superior  in  length,  cannot  rival  the  imperial  magnificence  of 
the  Thames ; yet  the  national  advantages  derived  from  it  are  of  a very  high  order.  Together 
with  its  tributary,  the  northern  Ouse,  it  traverses  the  whole  midland  territory  of  England, 
and  several  of  its  principal  manufacturing  districts,  to  which  it  affords  a communication  w ith 
the  eastern,  and  by  canals  with  the  western,  ocean.  It  springs  from  several  sources  among  the 
low  Staffordshire  hills,  and  does  not  attain  any  considerable  magnitude  till  it  reaches  tho 
thriving  town  of  Burton,  where  it  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  of  moderate  sixe.  For  some 
extent  it  rolls  its  silver  stream  through  fertile  meadows,  receiving  the  Dove  and  Derwent ; 
which,  after  dashing  through  the  dark  and  rocky  recesses  of  Derbyshire,  have  already  subsided 
into  peaceful  streams.  As  the  Trent  passes  Nottingham,  and  flows  toward  Newark,  it  pene- 
trates a range  of  bolder  scenery,  through  banks  overhung  with  high  swelling  knolls  and  green 
feathered  cliffs.  At  Gainsborough  it  becomes  navigable  for  steam-boats,  and  other  vessels  of 
large  burthen.  After  a farther  course  of  about  thirty  miles,  it  flows  into  the  Humber, 'already 
rendered  a broad  estuary  by  the  Ouse,  which  has  collected  the  principal  streams  of  Yorkshire. 
The  Ouse,  formed  originally  by  the  confluence  of  the  Aire  and  the  Swale  from  the  uplands  of 
the  North  Riding,  is  subsequently  augmented  by  the  Wharfe.  The  Aire,  with  its  tributaries 
the  Calder  and  Don,  enable  it  to  communicate  with  all  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  West  Riding,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Derwent  from  the  East  Riding  renders  it 
equal  in  magnitude  to  the  Thames.  The  Ouse,  with  its  branches,  forms  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  least  beautiful  of  English  rivers.  It  winds  a sluggish  course  through  manu- 
facturing districts  and  rich  arable  fields  without  any  diversity  of  scenery.  The  Humber, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Trent  and  Ouse,  resembles  an  arm  of  the  sea ; and  its  trade 
contributes  mainly  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Hull. 

1 399.  The  Severn  is  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to  any  of  the  rivers  already  named,  and  is 
the  only  great  stream  w hich  runs  from  north  to  south  for  a considerable  part  of  its  course ; 
too  far  to  the  westward,  however,  to  attain  the  length  which  that  direction  might  have  given. 
Rising  in  Wales,  near  the  foot  of  Plinlimmon,  it  flows  first  north,  and  then  east  through  the 
vales  of  Montgomery ; receives  another  mountain  stream,  the  Vymwy,  and,  after  winding 
round  the  ancient  town  of  Shrewsbury,  directs  its  course  to  the  southward,  through  some  of 
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the  richest  and  most  beautiful  plains  of  England,  passing  by  the  fine  and  ancient  cities  of 
Worcester,  Tewkesbury,  and  Gloucester.  In  commercial  importance  it  also  ranks  high, 
since  it  flows  through  Colebrook  Dale,  and  other  principal  seats  of  the  iron  trade ; while 
the  tracts  on  its  lower  course  have  for  ages  been  distinguished  for  the  manufacture  of  fine 
woollens.  Its  navigation  is  not  so  easy,  nor  so  free  from  obstruction,  as  that  of  the  rivers 
already  mentioned  ; but  much  lias  been  done  to  obviate  these  disadvantages,  and  to  connect 
the  Severn  by  canals  with  the  other  great  rivers.  In  approaching  Bristol,  it  receives  the 
Wye,  which,  rising  in  Wales  from  a source  near  its  own,  flows  in  a contrary  direction 
through  scenery  which  renders  it  the  most  picturesque  of  English  rivers.  The  Severn  then 
expands  into  the  grand  estuary  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  equally  important  as  a geographical 
feature,  and  as  the  haven  of  a commerce  once  second  only  to  that  of  the  metropolis,  but 
now  surpassed  by  that  of  the  northern  emporium,  Liverpool. 

1400.  The  other  riven  of  England  are  to  be  regarded  m little  more  than  local  feature*.  We  cannot  omit  to 
mention  the  Eden,  the  beautiful  river  of  Cumberland,  which  form*  the  Solway  ; the  Mer»ey  of  Ijmcaahire, 
which,  with  its  tributary  the  Irwell,  is  important,  not  for  it*  magnitude,  but  for  the  mass  of  commodities 
which  it  conveys  from  the  great  manufacturing  district#  to  Liverpool,  now  the  second  commercial  port  in  the 
kingdom  ; the  southern  Ouse,  which,  after  a considerable  course  through  the  countie*  of  Buckingham,  Bed- 
ford, and  Cambridge,  combine*  with  the  Witham  of  Lincolnshire  in  forming  that  broad,  shallow,  marshy 
estuary  called  the  Wash,  through  which  is  cxjiortcd  a considerable  quantity  of  grain  from  the  agricultural 
districts.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  parallel  streams  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Tee*  in  the  north  of  England,  which 
rise  in  a rude  mountain  district ; but,  on  reaching  the  plain,  acquire  a considerable  volume  of  waters,  and  be- 
come the  channels  of  extensive  trade ; the  Tyne,  in  particular,  which  carries  down  the  product  of  the  vast  coal 
mines  of  Newcastle  A system  of  canals,  the  most  extensive  that  exists  in  any  country,  connects  together  all 
these  rivers  and  prodigiously  augments  their  utility  and  value.  The  description,  however,  of  these  artificial 
means  of  communication  may  properly  be  reserved  for  another  section. 

1401.  The  taken  of  England  occur  principally  in  the  north-western  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, which  are  specially  denominated  the  country  of  the  lakes.  These,  of  which  Windermere,  the  largest,  U 
only  twelve  mile*  long  and  one  broad,  may  be  regarded  as  objects  which  have  been  raised  to  distinction  by  the 
taste  of  the  age  for  pictnreiique  beauty,  rather  than  as  geographical  feature*  of  the  country.  Their  number, 
which  Is  considerable,  entitles  them  to  notice;  and  a detailed  description  of  them  will  accompany  that  of  the 
dost  nets  to  which  they  belong. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geograjyhy. 

1 402.  This  subject  will  be  treated  under  the  heads  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

Subsect.  1.  Geology  of  England* 

1403.  England  is  eminently  distinguished  from  Scotland  in  geognostical  constitution: 
while  in  Scotland  the  prevailing  formations  belong  to  the  jmmitive  and  transition  classes, 
in  England  the  deposits  that  most  abound  are  the  secondary , tertiary , and  alluvial.  Hence, 
also,  it  is  that  Scotland  appears  lofty  and  rugged,  when  contrasted  with  the  hilly,  flat,  and 
low  land  of  England. 

1404.  Nearly  all  the  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  geology  of  England  we  owe 
to  the  xcal  and  activity  of  the  members  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London ; who,  in 
following  out  the  mode  of  investigation  of  the  Wernerian  school,  and  not  neglecting  the 
views  and  facts  of  Hutton,  have,  in  a comparatively  short  period,  brought  together  a very 
interesting  series  of  facts.  A short  view  of  these  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a general 
conception  of  the  geognostical  structure  of  England.  We  shall  consider  the  mineral 
formations  in  the  following  order  : — I.  Primitive  and  Transition.  II.  Secondary.  III.  Ter- 
tiary. IV.  Alluvial. 

1405.  I.  Primitive  and  Transition.  These  rocks  are  principally  confined  to  the  more 
mountainous  parts  of  England,  and  appear  most  abundantly,  in  the  north,  in  Cumberland 
and  some  neighbouring  counties;  in  the  middle  and  west,  in  Wales;  and  on  the  south  and 
south-west,  in  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

1 406.  (1 .)  Cumberland  district.  This  district  is  bounded  to  the  west  and  the  south  by  the 
Irish  Sea  and  Moreeombe  Bay ; towards  the  north  it  descends  into  the  plain  of  the  new 
red  sandstone,  within  the  basin  of  the  Eden  ; and  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  central 
carboniferous  chain  of  the  north.  Within  these  limits  there  are  the  two  sets  of  rocks,  via, 
Plutonian  and  Neptunian  ; the  more  central  parts  being  Plutonian,  and  the  others  Neptunian. 
The  order  in  which  they  occur,  according  to  Otley  and  Sedgwick,  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Granite  and  Syenite.  They  form  the  geognostical  axis  of  all  tills  region,  and  extend 
from  the  centre  of  the  Skiddaw  range  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Egrcmont.  There  is  a fine 
display  of  the  granite  in  the  bed  of  the  Calden,  near  its  source  on  the  north-east  side  of  Skid- 
daw,  where  it  is  intersected  by  veins  of  quarto,  and  contains,  besides  other  minerals,  molyb- 
dena,  tungsten,  wolfram,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

2.  A series  of  crystalline  slaty  deposits,  forming,  for  example,  the  centre  of  the  Skiddaw 
region,  via.  Skiddaw,  Saddleback,  Grisdale  Peak,  and  Grasmere,  with  most  of  the  Ncw- 
lands  mountains  and  extending  across  Cromack  lake,  and  by  the  foot  of  Ennerdale, 
as  far  an  Den  thill,  is  composed  of  gneiss  mica  slate,  hornblende  slate,  and  chiastolite 
slate.  These  seem  irregularly  grouped : this  irregularity  is  probably  only  apparent,  because, 
when  the  primitive  and  transition  rocks  have  been  as  well  examined  as  the  secondary, 
they  also  may  Ik*  found  to  exhibit  determinate  arrangements.  In  some  parts  of  Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback  the  curious  mineral  named  chiastolite  occurs : veins  of  quarts  and  galena 
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occur  in  Thomthwaite,  New  lands,  I-oweswater,  and  other  places  ; a copper-mine  was  for- 
merly worked  in  Newlands.  'The  salt  springs  of  Borrowdale  issue  from  these  rocks. 

3.  Deposit  of  clay  slate. 

4.  An  enormous  formation  of  a green  felspathose  slate,  intimately  associated  with 
porphyry,  like  that  of  Snowdonia  in  Wales,  and  the  Needle’s  Eye  in  Scotland.  The  famous 
graphite  or  black-lead  mine  of  Borrowdale  is  situated  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  of  that 
name,  where  the  graphite  occurs  in  irregular  veins  associated  with  calc  spar,  brown  spar, 
and  quartz.  The  graphite  is  in  nests  in  these  veins,  and  the  veins  arc  contained  in  a Plu- 
tonian rock,  viz.  felspar  porphyry,  which  is  in  some  places  amygdaloidal.  Some  nests  of 
graphite  have  afforded  3000/.  worth  of  that  mineral. 

5.  Greywacke,  with  subordinate  beds  of  limestone  enclosing  organic  remains.  A 
gryphfea  and  turritella  occur  near  to  Kirby- Lonsdale ; a pecten,  plagiostoma,  trigonia,  and 
patella  near  to  Keswick.  The  species  have  not  been  determined.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  geognostical  axis  the  Neptunian  formations  are  repeated,  with  the  exception  of  the  grey- 
wacke series,  which  is  probably  buried  under  the  old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone; 
and  on  this  northern  side,  notwithstanding  its  less  extensive  developement,  there  is  a group 
of  mountains,  almost  entirely  composed  of  diaUage  rock , and  other  minerals ; of  which,  it 
is  said,  no  trace  occurs  in  the  south.  These  occupy  the  place  of  the  green  felspar  slate 
and  porphyry  series  of  No.  3.  of  Wales,  afterwards  to  be  noticed ; and  seem  to  be  in  the 
precise  place  of  the  serpentine  of  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall.  Further,  there  is  on  the  west 
side  of  Cumberland  another  formation  of  granite  and  syenite,  which  underlies,  traverses, 
and  overlies  the  clay  slate,  No.  3.,  and  is  considered  the  great  centre  of  elevation  of  the 
region.  It  never  overlies,  it  is  said,  the  mica  slate,  chiastolite  slate,  Ac. ; but  is  probably 
connected  with  veins  of  syenite,  and  other  detached  masses  of  crystalline  rock,  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  ordinary  rocks  of  superposition.  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  a paper  read 
before  the  Geological  Society,  but  not  yet  published,  after  describing,  at  great  length,  a 
range  of  transition  limestone,  which  extends  from  Mellam  in  Cumberland  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wasdale  Head  in  Westmoreland,  nearly  across  the  whole  region  we  are  now 
describing,  states,  that  it  is  finally  cut  off  by  a protruding  mass  of  granite,  which  he  regards 
as  newer  than  the  limestone.  On  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  Cumberland  district  the 
following  conclusions  have  been  founded : — 1st,  Great  cracks  and  fissures  were  formed  at  a 
very  ancient  period,  diverging  from  the  central  regions,  and  intersecting  the  line  of  bearing 
of  tli e strata.  All  the  great  valleys  in  the  district  are  scooped  out  in  the  prolongation  of  these 
breaks:  which  were,  in  all  cases,  accompanied  with  internal  movements;  the  present 
position  of  the  systems  of  strata  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a transverse  valley  sometimes 
indicating  a relative  lateral  movement  of  more  than  a mile  in  extent.  These  singular 
changes  of  position  are  referred  partly  to  a true  lateral  shift,  and  partly  to  a subsidence. 
Reasoning  from  analogy,  Professor  Sedgwick  concludes,  that  all  the  great  diverging 
valleys  of  the  Lake  mountains  took  their  origin  in  fissures,  probably  formed  during  the 
period  of  the  protrusion  of  the  central  granite  and  syenite.  2dly,  The  upper  and  lower 
systems  of  Neptunian  strata,  the  slaty  crystalline  rocks,  and  the  greywacke,  are  often 
violently  contorted ; while  the  central  system,  or  clay  slate,  though  traversed  by  numerous 
rents,  hardly  ever  exhibits  the  indications  of  any  flexures.  This  is  explained  by  the  pre- 
sence of  enormous  unbending  masses  of  compact  felspar  porphyry,  Ac.,  which  are  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  middle  division  of  the  slate,  that  the  formations  cannot  be 
separated.  The  appearance  is  explained  by  referring  the  fclspathic  rocks  to  some  modifi- 
cation of  sub-marine  volcanic  action ; by  supposing  that  igneous  and  aqueous  causes  acted 
together,  and  that  the  operations  were  many  times  repeated.  Sdly,  The  mean  line  of 
bearing  of  the  different  sets  of  Neptunian  strata  appears  to  be  N.  E.  by  E.,  and  S.  W.  by 
W.  This  makes  them,  one  after  the  other,  to  abut  against  the  carboniferous  zone  where 
they  meet  with  it  : from  which  it  follows  that  they  must  also  be  unconformable  to  it. 
Professor  Sedgwick  concludes  from  the  whole  evidence,  that  the  central  Lake  mountains 
were  placed  in  their  present  position,  not  by  a long  continued,  but  by  a sudden  move- 
ment of  elevation,  before  or  during  the  period  of  the  old  red  sandstone. 

1407.  (2.)  W ales,  including  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  The  Neptunian  and  Plutonian  rocks 
in  this  extensive  district  are  arranged  as  follows : — 1st,  Granite  rising  among  the  clay  slate 
strata  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  2dly,  A group  of  slaty  rocks  consisting  of  mica  slate, 
chlorite  slate,  and  quartz  rock.  These  appear  upheaved  by  the  subjacent  granite.  They 
occur  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  In  this  island  are  the  great  Mona  marble  and  Paris  copper 
mi  lies,  in  which  the  ore  is  common  copper  pyrites.  The  Mona  marble,  a beautiful  compound 
of  marble  and  serpentine,  occurs  among  these  rocks.  Sdly,  A great  group,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  characters  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  in  containing  a very  large  proportion  of 
felspathose  rocks  and  porphyries.  Of  these  the  grand  district  of  Snowdonia  are  probably 
the  lowest  portion.  Some  of  the  slates  of  the  Snowdon  range  contain  organic  remains, 
principally  of  shells,  some  of  which  appear  referrible  to  the  genus  Products  4tbly,  A 
vast  deposit  of  clay  slate.  5thly,  Greywacke,  which  forms  the  uppermost  or  newest 
member  of  the  great  series  of  deposits.  Connected  with  these  series  are  great  beds  of 
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limestone.  Fossil  organic  remains  are  met  with  in  this  scries,  and  much  more  abundantly 
than  in  the  deeper-seated  slates.  Corals  of  various  kinds,  crinoid  animals,  shells,  and 
Crustacea  occur  among  these  rocks,  in  a fossil  state.  Of  fish,  the  remains  of  bones,  teeth, 
and  the  defensive  fin-bones  named  ichthyodorulites,  are  met  with.  The  most  curious  of 
these  remains,  the  Crustacea,  abound  in  vast  numbers  in  some  parts  of  Wales:  as  the 
dsaphus  Debuchii.  In  the  lists  of  organic  remains  of  these  slates  we  find  extinct  genera, 
and  genera  that  still  exist : and,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  remains,  we  infer  that  some 
of  the  animals  were  inhabitants  of  deep,  others  of  shallow,  seas.  The  organic  remains  in 
greywacke  rocks  are  rare,  and  therefore  form  a very  small  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
rock.  We  do  not  remember  of  any  fossil  plants  having  been  met  with  in  the  slates  of 
Wales ; although,  from  their  occurrence  in  similar  slates  in  other  countries,  it  is  probable 
they  wilt  also  be  found  there. 

1-108.  (3.)  Cornwall  and  Devon.  In  this  district  of  England  the  rocks  of  the  pri- 
mitive class  are  arranged  in  the  following  order  : — 1st,  Granite.  There  are  four  great  pro- 
jecting masses  of  granite  rising  through  the  bounding  slaty  strata : they  send  arms  or 
veins  among  the  Neptunian  strata,  and  have  upraised  and  variously  modified  them.  The 
granite  is  traversed  by  contemporaneous  veins  of  granite,  and  also  encloses  contemporaneous 
masses  and  veins  of  a compound  of  quarts  and  schorl,  named  schorl-rock.  It  is  also  tra- 
versed by  vein*  of  porphyry,  called  dean.  2dly,  Resting  upon,  or  adjacent  to,  the 
granite  there  is  a vast  deposit  of  clay  slate,  named,  in  the  county,  kill  at.  It  abounds  in 

ores,  hence,  is  sometimes  named  metalliferous  slate.  Where  in  the  vicinity  of  granite, 
there  is  interposed  gneiss  or  mica  slate,  or  both : and  in  many  parts  it  contains  subordinate 
beds  of  greenstone,  felspathose  slate.  Sec.  Sdly,  Apparently  above  the  preceding  slates  there 
occurs,  in  two  places,  a formation  of  serpentine,  which,  in  the  Lizard,  contains  diallage  rock, 
talc  slate,  hornblende  slate,  and  mico  slate,  and  appears  to  occur  below  the  greywacke. 
4thlv,  Greywacke.  This,  which  appears  to  form  a great  mass,  is  the  uppermost  and  newest 
member  of  the  stratified  series.  It  contains  considerable  beds  of  limestone,  including 
various  organic  remains. 

1 409.  Mines  in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  present  three  principal 
mining  districts.  1 . The  part  of  Cornwall  situated  in  the  vicinity  and  to  the  southward 
of  Truro,  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Austle,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock.  The 
first  of  these  districts  is  the  most  important  of  the  three,  from  the  number  and  richness  of 
its  mines,  in  which  copper,  tin,  and  lead  are  obtained.  The  ores  of  copper,  which  are  prin- 
cipally copper  pyrites  and  grey  copper,  form  regular  veins,  having  a direction  nearly  from 
E.  to  W.  in  the  rock  named  kUlas ; and  sometimes  in  the  granite  which  projects  amongst  the 
slaty  strata.  The  tin  occurs  principally  in  veins,  which,  like  the  preceding,  traverse  the  killas 
and  granite.  They  have  also,  very  often,  a direction  nearly  from  E.  to  W. ; they  have  a different 
inclination  from  that  of  the  copper  veins,  which  intersect  and  interrupt  them,  and  which  are, 
consequently,  newer.  The  tin  also  occurs  in  contemporaneous  masses  and  veins,  and  dis- 
seminated through  the  granite.  Some  veins  afford,  at  the  same  time,  copper  and  tin  ; but 
most  of  them  produce  only  one  of  these  metals  in  any  quantity.  There  are  also  in  Corn- 
wall cross  veins,  that  intersect  the  veins  both  of  copper  and  tin  ; these  contain  argentiferous 
galena,  native  silver,  and  ores  of  silver.  Near  to  Tavistock  there  are  veins  of  copper,  tin, 
and  lead.  Mines  of  antimony  occur  at  Huel  Boys  in  Devonshire,  and  at  Saltash  in  Corn- 
wall. Ttie  tin  and  copper  ores  of  Cornwall  are  accompanied  with  arsenical  pyrites,  which 
is  turned  to  profit  by  manufacturing  oxide  of  arsenic  from  it. 

1410.  1 1.  Secondary  Rocks.  The  rocks  of  this  class  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  surface 
of  England,  and  the  districts  composed  of  them  are  generally  flat  or  hilly ; never  assuming 
the  mountainous  character,  unless  where  the  old  red  sandstone  or  mountain  limestone  appears. 
We  shall  now  descrihe  the  different  formations  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  beginning 
with  the  deeper  seated  or  oldest  (the  old  red  sandstone),  and  finish  our  view  with  an  account 
of  the  newest  or  chalk. 

1411.  ( I . ) Old  red  sandstone.  This  sandstone,  which  is  distinguished  from  those  newer  in 
the  series  by  its  greater  hardness  and  red  colour,  occurs  in  greatest  abundance  in  Hereford- 
shire and  Brecknockshire.  Smaller  portions  occur  in  some  neighbouring  districts,  and  in 
the  Cumberland  district  in  the  north.  The  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesca  also 
afford  deposits  of  this  oldest  member  of  the  secondary  class. 

1412.  (2.)  Mountain  limestone,  metalliferous  limestone,  or  carboniferous  limestone-  This  rock 
in  the  regular  succession,  rests  upon  the  old  red  sandstone.  It  is  generally  grey  coloured ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  exhibits  various  tints  when  it  is  worked  as  an  inferior  kind  of  marble. 
Its  fracture  is  compact,  lustre  glimmering,  and  opaque  or  translucent  on  the  edges.  Its 
structure  is  sometimes  oolitic,  as  is  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of  Rristol.  Veins  of  calcareous 
spar  frequently  traverse  it,  and  occasionally  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  varieties  used  as 
marble.  Sometimes  remains  of  the  encrinus  are  so  abundant  in  it,  that  it  is  named  encrinal 
limestone.  It*  name  carboniferous  is  from  its  sometimes  occurring  along  with  coal,  as  that  of 
metalliferous  from  its,  in  some  districts,  abounding  in  ores.  It  abounds  in  organic  remains 
o f various  genera  of  corals,  radiaria,  and  shells ; also  some  genera  of  Crustacea  and  fishes.  These 
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bear  a strong  resemblance  to  the  fossils  of  the  transition  limestone  in  the  grey  wacke  districts. 
Derbyshire,  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland  afford  fine  displays  of  this  formation. 

1413.  Mines  in  mountain  limestone.  The  mountain  limestone  forms  several  mountainous  dis- 
tricts in  England  and  Wales ; in  which  there  are  three  districts  rich  in  lead  mines.  The first  of 
these  comprehends  the  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  in  the 
counties  of  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  York.  Its  principal  mines  are  situated  near  to  the 
small  town  of  Aldston  Moor  in  Cumberland.  The  veins  of  sulphuret  of  lead  or  galena,  which 
form  the  principal  object  of  the  works,  traverse  alternately  beds  of  limestone  and  sandstone. 
They  are  very  remarkable,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  suddenly  become  thinner  and 
poorer  on  passing  from  the  limestone  into  the  sandstone ; an  arrangement  probably  con- 
nected with  some  electro-magnetic  action.  Die  lead  obtained  is  poor  in  silver,  and  there 
is,  we  believe,  only  a single  furnace  in  which  that  metal  is  extracted  by  cupellation.  It 
also  contains  a copper  mine  some  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Aldston  Moor.  Tlie  ore  is  common 
yellow  copper  pyrites,  which  is  associated  with  galena  in  a vein  of  great  extent,  and  which 
does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  formation  as  the  other  veins  in  this  county.  The  iron 
mines  of  Ulverston  are  in  this  district.  The  ore  is  red  hematite,  which  traverses  the  lime- 
stone in  the  form  of  veins ; some  of  wliich  are  said  to  be  30  yards  wide.  Near  Wliitehaven 
great  masses  of  reniform  hematite  alternate  with  red  beds  of  mountain  limestone.  The 
second  metalliferous  district  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  contiguous 
parts  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  districts  called  Peak  and  Kingsfield  are  the 
richest  in  ore.  'Hie  mines,  although  numerous,  are  not  of  great  extent.  The  galena 
contains  no  silver,  at  least  no  silver  is  attempted  to  be  extracted  from  it.  The  blende, 
associated  with  the  lead,  is  worked  as  on  ore,  and  zinc  is  obtained  from  it  A vein  of 
copper  pyrites  occurs  at  Ecton  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire.  The  Der- 
byshire veins  have  been  long  famous  on  account  of  the  beautiful  minerals  they  produce, 
especially  fiuor  spars,  and  also  from  the  interruption  wliich  the  metalliferous  veins  experience 
on  meeting  with  trap  rocks,  called  loadstone , which  occurs  alternately  with  the  limestone. 
The  third  metalliferous  district  is  situated  in  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire,  which  form  the  N.  E. 
part  of  Wales.  It  is  the  most  productive  next  to  Aldston  Moor.  Besides  lead,  it  furnishes 
also  calamine  or  true  ore  of  zinc.  The  mines  are  situated  partly  in  the  mountain  limestone, 
partly  in  various  rocks  of  older  formation.  To  the  S.  W.  of  this  district  there  are  also 
lead  mines  in  Shropshire  : like  the  preceding  they  occur  partly  in  mountain  limestone  and 
partly  in  older  rocks.  They  yield  a great  annual  return  of  lead.  Some  mines  of  galena 
and  of  calamine  are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  Mendip  hills  to  the  south  of  Bristol ; 
but  they  appear  to  be  now  abandoned.  Many  beautiful  and  interesting  minerals  arc  met 
with  in  these  mines,  as  enumerated  and  described  by  mineralogists.  Of  the  vein  stones, 
quartz,  in  Cornwall,  is  the  most  abundant ; while  it  is  fiuor  spar  and  calcareous  spar  in  Der- 
byshire ; in  Yorkshire  heavy  spar  or  sulphate  of  barytes ; and  in  Cumberland,  heavy  spar 
and  fiuor  spar. 

1414.  (3.)  Coalformation . This,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  secondary  deposits, 
follows  in  the  regular  succession  the  mountain  limestone,  on  which  it  therefore  rests.  The 
lower  beds  of  this  deposit  sometimes  alternate  with  the  upper  strata  of  the  mountain  lime- 
stone. The  rocks  of  wliich  it  is  composed  are  si  tale,  sandstone,  clay  ironstone , indurated 
clay,  and  coal,  alternating  in  various  ways  with  each  other.  The  shale,  sandstones,  iron- 
stones, and  clays  contain  numerous  fossil  remains  of  extinct  species  of  plants,  rarely  of  animals, 
the  animal  remains  occurring  principally  in  the  limestone.  No  country  of  the  same  size 
in  the  world  affords  so  much  coal  as  England,  and  nowhere  has  its  natural  and  economical 
history  been  so  well  examined  as  in  this  island.  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips  arrange 
the  different  coal  districts  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  Coal  district  north  of  Trent , or  grand  Penine  chain. — 1.  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  2.  North  of  Yorkshire.  3.  South  Yoik,  Nottingham,  and  Derby.  4.  South  of 
Derby.  5.  North  Stafford.  6.  South  Lancashire.  7.  North  Lancashire.  8.  Cumber- 
land and  Whitehaven.  9.  Foot  of  Crossfell. 

2.  Central  coal  district.  — - 1.  Ashby  de  la  Zouch.  2.  Warwickshire.  3.  South  Stafford 
or  Dudley.  4.  Indications  near  the  Lickey  hill,  &c. 

3.  Western  coal  district,  divided  into,  1.  North  Western  or  North  Welsh.  — 1.  Isle  of 
Anglesea.  2.  Flintshire. 

4.  Middle  western  or  Shropshire. — 1.  Plain  of  Shrewsbury.  2.  Colebrook-dale.  3.  The 
Clee  hills  and  South  Shropshire.  4.  Near  the  Abberlcy  hill. 

5.  South  Western. — 1.  South  Wales.  2.  Forest  of  Dean.  3.  South  Gloucester  and 
Somerset. 

These  different  districts  arc  accurately  described  in  Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Geology  of 
England  and  Wales,  to  which  valuable  work  we  refer  our  readers,  our  limits  not  allowing 
us  to  enter  into  details. 

1415.  Changes  of  the  coal  fields  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  Tweed.  The  great  coal 
fields  in  England  experience  a great  change  of  structure  in  their  range  from  the  Bristol 
Channel  to  the  valley  of  the  Tweed : these  changes  we  shall  now  enumerate,  using  the  view 
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given  by  Sedgwick.  In  the  various  coal  basins  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  limestone 
strata  are  developed  only  in  the  lower,  and  the  coal  beds  in  the  upper,  part  of  the  series ; 
and  the  two  members  are  separated  by  nearly  unproductive  deposits  of  millstone-grit  and 
shale.  The  arrangement  in  Derbyshire  is  nearly  the  same ; there,  however,  the  millstone- 
grit  is  more  varied,  and  is  of  very  great  thickness,  and  subordinate  to  the  great  deposit  of 
shale,  and,  here  and  there,  very  thick  masses  of  a peculiar  argillaceous  sandstone,  disposed 
in  a tabular  manner.  On  the  re-appearance  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  at  the  base  of 
the  Yorkshire  chain,  we  still  find  the  same  general  analogies  of  structure ; enormous  de- 
posits of  limestone  form  the  lowest  part,  and  the  coal  fields  the  highest  part  of  the  whole 
scries  ; and,  as  in  the  former  instances,  we  also  find  the  millstone-grit  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position.  The  millstone-grit,  however,  becomes  a very  complex  deposit,  with 
several  subordinate  beds  of  coal ; and  is  separated  from  the  great  inferior  calcareous  group 
(the  tear  limestone),  not  merely  by  the  great  shale  and  shale-limestone,  as  in  Derby- 
shire, but  by  a still  more  complex  deposit,  in  some  places  not  less  than  1000  feet  thick ; in 
which  five  groups  of  limestone  strata  alternate  with  great  masses  of  sandstone  and  shale, 
abound  in  impressions  of  coal  plants,  and  three  or  four  thin  beds  of  good  coal  extensively 
worked  for  domestic  use. 

1426.  In  the  range  of  the  carboniferou J chain  from  Stain  moor,  through  the  ridge  of  Cross- 
fell to  the  coniines  of  Northumberland,  we  have  a repetition  of  the  same  general  phenomena. 
On  its  eastern  Ranks,  and  superior  to  all  its  component  groups,  is  the  coal  field  of  Durham. 
Under  the  coal  field,  we  have,  in  a regular  descending  order,  the  millstone-grit,  the  alter- 
nations of  limestone  and  coal  measures  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  Yorkshire  chain, 
and  at  the  base  of  all  is  the  great  scar  limestone.  The  scar  limestone  begins,  however,  to 
be  subdivided  by  thick  masses  of  sandstone  and  carbonaceous  shale,  of  which  we  had  hardly 
a trace  in  Yorkshire  ; and  gradually  passes  into  a complex  deposit,  not  distinguishable  from 
the  next  superior  division  of  the  series.  Along  with  this  gradual  change  is  a great  de- 
velopement  of  the  inferior  coal  beds  alternating  with  the  limestone  ; some  of  which  on  the 
north-eastern  skirts  of  Cumberland,  are  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  arc  now  worked 
for  domestic  use. 

1417.  The  alternating  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale  expand  more  and  more  as  we  ad- 
vance towards  the  north,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  calcareous  groups,  which  gradually  thin 
off  and  cease  to  produce  any  impress  on  the  features  of  the  country.  And  thus  it  is, 
that  the  lowest  portion  of  the  whole  carboniferous  system,  from  Bcwcastle  Forest,  along  the 
skirts  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  to  the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  has  hardly  a single  feature  in 
common  with  the  inferior  part  of  the  Yorkshire  chain ; but,  on  the  contrary,  has  almost  all 
the  most  ordinary  external  characters  of  a coal  formation.  Corresponding  to  this  change,  is 
also  a gradual  thickening  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  some  of  the  lower  groups.  Many  coal 
works  have  been  opened  upon  this  line ; and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed  (almost  on 
a parallel  with  the  great  scar  limestone)  is  a coal  field,  with  five  or  six  good  seams,  some  of 
which  are  pretty  extensively  worked.  The  beds  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone,  forming 
the  base  in  the  carboniferous  system  in  the  basin  of  the  Tweed,  are  often  deeply  tinged  with 
oxide  of  iron ; and  have  been  compared  sometimes  with  the  new,  sometimes  with  the  old, 
red  sandstone : to  the  new  red  sandstone  they  have  no  relations ; “ and  I would  rather  compare 
them,”  says  Sedgwick,  u especially  as  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the  north  of  England,  seldom 
exist  but  as  a conglomerate,  and  is  seen  in  that  form  on  the  Ranks  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
with  the  red  beds  of  mountain  limestone  and  sandstone,  which,  both  in  Cumberland  and 
Lancashire,  sometimes  form  the  base  of  the  whole  carboniferous  scries.” 

1418.  These  coal  fields  are  traverse d and  variously  deranged  by  great  vaults;  interesting 
descriptions  of  which,  particularly  those  in  the  northern  fields,  have  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Sedgwick. 

1419.  Economical  importance  of  the  coal  formation.  The  coal  strata,  or  metals  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  are  in  some  parts  of  England  affected  by  Plutonian  trap  rocks,  but  in 
a very  inferior  degree  to  what  takes  place  in  Scotland.  The  principal  trap  rock  is  green- 
stone, which  appears  in  the  form  of  overlying  masses,  as  at  Clee  Hill  and  at  Dudley; 
in  the  form  of  intersecting  tabular  masses  or  dikes  (veins),  as  in  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham. Sometimes  the  trap  mass  has  been  forced  between  the  strata,  when  it  has  the  character 
of  a bedt  or  these  bed-like  masses  may  be  some  of  the  rocks  of  the  coal  formation  softened 
and  recrystalliscd  m situ  by  heat  from  below.  The  great  whin  sill  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  loadstone  beds  of  Derbyshire,  are  examples  of  these  trap  beds . The  strata  near  the  trap 
frequently  appear  changed,  the  clays  hardened,  the  limestone  rendered  crystalline  and  mag- 
nesian, the  coal  charred,  and  the  sandstone  hardened,  Ac. ; and  these  strata  are  either  moved 
from  their  original  position,  or  are  unchanged.  Although  rather  foreign  to  our  subject,  wc 
may,  os  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  coal  formation  to  England,  mention  the 
quantity  of  iron  manufactured,  and  of  coal  consumed,  in  the  carboniferous  district  of  Wales. 

1420.  The  quantity  of  iron , according  to  Mr.  Forster,  annually  manufactured  in  Wales, 
has  been  calculated  at  270,000  tons.  Of  this  quantity  a proportion  of  about  three-fourths 
is  made  into  bars,  and  ono-fourth  sold  as  pigs  and  castings.  The  quantity  of  coal  required  for 
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its  manufacture  on  the  average  of  the  whole,  including  that  used  by  engines,  workmen,  &c. 
will  be  about  5 £ tons  for  each  ton  of  iron  ; the  annual  consumption  of  coal  by  the  ironworks 
will,  therefore,  be  about  1,500,000  tons.  The  quantity  used  in  the  smelting  of  copper  ore 
imported  into  Wales  from  Cornwall,  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate,  forging  of  iron  for 
various  purposes,  and  for  domestic  uses,  may  be  calculated  at  850,000,  which  makes  alto- 
gether the  annual  consumption  in  Wales,  1,850,000  tons.  The  annual  quantity  of  iron 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain  is  690,000  tons.  From  this  statement  it  will  be  observ  ed  that 
the  quantity  of  iron  smelted  in  Wales  is  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  total  quantity  made  in 
Great  Britain.  The  manufacture  of  the  Welsh  iron  is  in  the  hands  of  a few  extensive 
capitalists,  and  is  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  attention  to  improvement. 

1421.  (4.)  Magnesian  limestone  formation.  The  upper  part  of  the  coal  formation  has 
sometimes  a red  colour  with  an  arenaceous  and  conglomerated  character,  when  it  is  named  by 
the  German  miners  todliegendes.  Above  or  resting  upon  it  we  have  the  magnesian  limestone 
deposit.  This  deposit  extends  through  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  Its  lower  part  is  said  to  be 
separated  from  the  coal  formation  by  a deposit  of  sand  and  sandstone,  with  occasional  red 
marl  and  gypsum.  The  magnesian  limestone  itself  consists  in  its  lower  part  of  a bituminous 
marl  slate , abounding  in  fossil  fishes  of  the  genus  PaUrothrissum ; the  middle  and  upper 
parts  being  a yellowish  small  granular  or  glimmering  magnesian  limestone.  The  organic 
character  of  this  limestone  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  mountain  limestone  already 
described.  It  contains  Products**  which,  however,  do  not  occur  higher  in  the  series;  also 
Spirijerte,  a tribe  found  as  high  as  the  oolite. 

1422.  (5.)  Variegated  or  new  red  sandstone , with  the  red  variegated  marl  dejtosit.  As  the 
shell  limestone  is  wanting  in  England,  the  variegated  sandstone  and  the  red  and  variegated 
marls  come  together,  and  may  here,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  one  formation.  They  rest 
immediately  upon  the  magnesian  limestone,  but  of  the  two  sets  the  marl  appears  in  general 
to  be  the  uppermost  or  newest.  The  sandstone  is  of  a looser  texture  than  that  of  the  old 
red  sandstone  deposit,  has  a red  or  variegated  colour,  and  the  strata  are  generally  horizontal. 
The  marls  are  red  or  variegated  in  colour.  In  these  sandstones  and  marls,  beds  and  great 
masses  or  nodules  of  gypsum  occur,  as  in  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  Ac.  All  the  salt  mine* 
in  England  are  situated  in  this  deposit  At  Northwich  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of 
solid  rock  salty  forming  two  beds,  together  not  less  than  60  feet  in  thickness.  These  beds 
are  supposed  to  form  large  insulated  masses  of  this  mineral,  extending  in  length  about  a 
mile  and  a half,  and  in  breadth  about  1300  yards.  The  salt  works  at  Droitwich  in  Worcester- 
shire are  also  in  this  red  marl  deposit  Iron-sand  and  iscrine  are  said  to  occur  in  this  sand- 
stone on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey  opposite  Liverpool ; and  in  other  places  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per, grey  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  occur  in  the  sandstone  or  its  marls. 
It  forms  the  surface  of  vast  tracts  extending  with  little  interruption  from  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Tees  in  Durham  to  the  southern  coast  of  Devonshire.  We  find  a tract  in  the  great 
plain  in  the  centre  of  England  of  about  80  miles  in  length  and  sixty  in  breadth,  principally 
covered  with  this  deposit ; several  islands  of  the  older  rockst  however,  rising,  in  various 
places,  through  it.  ITiesc  are,  1st,  the  syenite,  greenstone,  and  slate  district  of  Charn- 
wood  forest  in  Leicestershire  ; 2dly,  the  coal  district  surrounding  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  in 
the  same  county ; connected  with  which  are  several  patches  of  the  carlwniferous  magnesian 
limestone,  and  a patch  of  millstone -grit  at  Stan  ton-bridge  on  the  Trent;  3dly,  the  coal- 
field of  Warwickshire  ; 4thly,  the  coalfield  in  the  south  of  Staffordshire,  with  the  transition 
limestone  on  which  it  rests ; 5thly,  the  lower  and  northern  range  of  the  Lickey  hill,  near 
Bromsgrove  in  Worcestershire,  which  exhibits  strata,  probably  of  transition  quartz  rock. 
Some  trap  rocks  occur  in  this  formation  at  Upton  Pyne,  a village  five  miles  north  of  Exeter, 
and  at  other  points  near  that  town. 

1423.  (6.)  Lias  and  oolite  formation.  This  great  formation  in  the  regular  succession 
rests  upon  the  new  red  sandstones  and  marls.  In  no  country  are  its  various  members  so 
beautifully  displayed  as  in  England,  where  it  w as  first  accurately  described  by  a remarkable 
man,  William  Smith,  author  of  the  first  great  geognostical  map  of  England,  and  who,  be- 
sides other  merits,  was,  in  England,  one  of  the  first  to  direct  the  attention  of  observers  to  fossil 
organic  remains  as  a means  of  distinguishing  beds  of  rock.  Three  great  clay  or  marl  deposits 
divide  the  series  into  three  natural  groups,  as  already  explained  at  pages  223.  and  224,  In 
England  it  occupies  a xone  having  nearly  30  miles  in  average  breadth,  extending  across  the 
island  from  Yorkshire  on  the  north-east,  to  Devonshire  on  the  south-west.  It  is  eminently 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  fossil  organic  remains  which  it  contains, 
and  its  wide  distribution  not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  likely  that  this  vast  limestone  deposit  was  formed  from  organic  remains.  Whence 
then  do  we  derive  the  calcareous  matter?  Werner  remarked,  that  new  matter  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  — the  calcareous  carbonate  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  these  matters,  and  may  have  come  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  It  is  in  this 
formation,  at  Stonesfield,  that  the  first  or  earliest  remains  of  mammiferous  animals  were 
found.  Crocodiles  and  many  vast  and  strangely  organised  reptiles  occur  in  tills  deposit, 
with  a vast  variety  of  shells,  many  radiariay  and  also  corals.  Fishes  are  also  met  with 
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in  a fossil  state,  but  by  no  means  so  frequently  as  reptiles.  Fossil  plants  of  various  tribes 
also  occur,  and  thus  add  to  the  organic  variety  of  this  remarkable  formation  : they  belong 
to  the  Alger,  Equiseiacetr,  Filters,  Cy  cadet r,  Contferer,  and  Lilia . Beds  of  coal,  generally  o£ 
an  indifferent  quality,  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  this  deposit. 

1424.  (7.)  Wealden  day  and  Purbeck  stone.  This  formation,  which  lies  immediately 
upon  the  oolite,  consists  of  limestones,  sands,  and  clays  abounding  in  fossil  organic  remains 
principally  of  terrestrial  and  freshwater  plants  and  animals,  marine  species  being  rare.  In 
the  lower  part  of  this  formation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weymouth,  according  to  Buck- 
land  and  De  la  B£che,  there  is  a bed  of  black  earth,  called  the  dirt  bed , containing,  in  a 
silicificd  state,  long  prostrate  trunks  of  coniferous  trees,  and  stems  of  Cycadeddea.  These 
trunks  lie  partly  sunk  into  the  deep  black  earth,  like  fallen  trees  on  the  surface  of  a peat  bog, 
and  partly  covered  by  the  incumbent  Purbeck  limestone.  Many  trunks  of  trees  also  remain 
erect,  with  their  roots  attached  to  the  block  soil  in  which  they  grew,  and  their  upper  part  in 
the  limestone ; and  show  that  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  Portland  stone  was  for  some 
time  dry  land,  and  covered  with  a forest ; and  probably  in  a climate  such  as  admits  the 
growth  of  the  modern  Zamia  and  Cycas,  remains  of  these  genera  being  found  here.  This 
forest  has  been  submerged  ; first,  beneath  the  fresh  waters  of  a lake  or  estuary,  in  which 
were  deposited  the  Purbeck  beds,  and  sands  and  clays  of  the  Wealden  formation  (amounting 
together  to  nearly  1000  feet),  and  subsequently  beneath  the  salt  water  of  an  ocean  of  suf- 
ficient depth  to  accumulate  all  the  great  marine  formations  of  green  sand  and  chalk  that 
rest  upon  it. 

1425.  (8.)  Chalk  formation  with  green  sand.  Tins  great  deposit  consists  principally  of 
chalk,  with  less  extensive  subjacent  beds  of  green  sand  and  tuffaceous  chalk.  It  stretches,  with 
little  interruption,  from  Flam  borough  Head  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  to  near  Sidmouth 
on  the  coast  of  Devon&hire ; forming  a range  of  hills  often  of  some  hundred  feet  high,  and  of 
which  the  most  precipitous  face  is  generally  on  the  north-west  side.  From  this  long  range 
several  ranges  shoot  toward  the  east  and  south-east.  In  some  places  the  chalk  forms  hills, 
rising  some  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  thus,  Wilton  Beacon,  in  Yorkshire,  is 
809  fee t high  ; and  Inkpen  Beacon,  in  Wiltshire,  the  highest  chalk  hill  in  England,  is  1011 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Chalk  does  not  often  bear  the  character  of  a level  or  flat 
country ; but,  on  the  contrary,  is  subject  to  perpetual  undulation  of  surface,  the  hills  being 
remarkable  for  their  smooth  rounded  outline,  and  the  deep  hollows  and  indentations  on 
their  sides.  The  most  level  tract  of  chalk  in  England  is  on  the  north-east  and  east  of 
England. 

1426.  The  upper  part  of  this  formation , through  a great  part  of  England,  is  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  common  gun  flint,  arranged  in  thin  beds  or  in  variously-shaped  mosses, 
disposed  more  or  less  in  parallel  lines.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  formation  the  flints  become 
less  and  less  abundant,  and  at  length  entirely  disappear.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  not 
always  to  be  observed,  for  in  some  places  the  lower  chalk  abounds  in  flints.  The  lower  part 
of  the  chalk  formation,  as  already  noticed  at  page  225.,  has  in  England  received  particular 
names  ; these  are,  upper  green  sand,  immediately  under  the  chalk  ; next  tlie  gault  and 
lower  green  sand.  In  the  chalk  formation,  the  upper  and  middle  parts  are  of  chalk,  while 
the  lower  and  under  arc  of  sands,  sandstones,  and  clays.  The  upper  part  may  be  con- 
sidered an  original  deposit,  the  matter  derived  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  ; the  lower  of 
a mechanical  and  alluvial  nature.  Chalk  abounds  in  fossil  remains  of  animals,  and  also 
contains  fossilised  plants.  Corals  in  great  variety,  radiated  animals,  particularly  echinites, 
are  in  vast  numbers ; shells  of  all  the  grand  divisions  and  in  great  variety  add  to  the  zoo- 
logical interest  of  the  formation,  which  is  further  heightened  by  the  fossil  crabs,  fishes,  and 
reptiles,  occasionally  met  with  in  it.  The  plants  are  Conferva,  Fuci , Zoster tr,  Ct/cajece,  with 
dicotyledonous  wood  perforated  by  some  boring  animal.  The  formation,  as  it  occurs  in 
England,  apjicars  to  have  been  variously  elevated  and  depressed  at  different  tiroes  by  some 
subterranean  actions ; but,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  does  not  any  where  occur  in  contact  with 
trap  or  other  Plutonian  rocks. 

1427.  III.  Tertiary  rocks.  We  owe  to  an  intelligent  observer,  Mr.  Webster,  the  first 
considerable  series  of  observations  on  this  class  of  rocks  os  met  with  in  England.  Since  the 
account  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  that  gentleman,  other  English  observers  have  made  the 
tertiary  deposits  an  object  of  study.  Hitherto,  in  England,  these  deposits  have  been  found 
only  in  what  are  called  the  London  basin  and  the  IsUof  Wight  basin  / two  spaces  conjectured 
formerly  to  have  had  the  basin  shape,  but  now  more  or  less  filled  with  tertiary  rocks ; an 
opinion,  however,  which  the  late  observations  of  Professor  Buckland  have  shown  to  be  less 
plausible  than  has  been  generally  believed.  The  boundary  of  the  first  of  these  supposed 
basins  may  be  stated,  generally,  as  a line  running  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  chalk,  south  of 
Flatnborough  Head,  in  Yorkshire,  nearly  south,  till  it  crosses  the  Wash,  then  south-west  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Kcnnet,  near  Hungerford,  in  Wiltshire  ; and  thence 
trending  south-east  to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  and  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanct : in  all  these  directions  the  boundary  line  is  formed  by  the  chalk  hilU  ; on  the  east 
side,  the  boundary  is  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean.  The  boundaries  of  tlie  Isle  of  Wight 
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basin  may  be  stated  as  follows;  — on  the  north,  a few  miles  south  of  Winchester;  on  the 
south,  a little  north  of  Carisbrook  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; on  the  east,  Brighton  ; and  on 
the  west,  Dorchester.  It  is  every  where  circumscribed  by  chalk  hills,  excepting  where 
broken  in  by  the  channel  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  main  land.  The  different 
members  of  the  tertiary  series  met  with  in  England,  are  named  Plastic  clay,  London  day , 
Bagshot  sands , the  Freshwater  formations  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Crag.  — Plastic  day. 
This  deposit  consists  of  a plastic  clay  with  gravel  beds,  alternating  with  lieds  of  sand  (some- 
times in  a state  of  sandstone)  and  clay.  Its  organic  remains  are  principally  marine  shells, 
with  layers  of  lignite  or  brown  coal.  — London  clay.  Tins  is  a bluish  or  blackish  clay,  some- 
times so  much  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime  as  to  form  a kind  of  compact  marl. 
Layers  or  nodules  of  septaria  (a  calcareous  concretion)  frequently  occur  in  it.  It  is  the 
great  clayey  deposit  on  which  London  is  built.  It  has  been  bored  to  a depth  of  700  feet ; 
without  reaching  its  bottom.  The  highest  point  it  attains  is  the  summit  of  High  Beach  in 
Essex,  being  759  feet  above  the  sea : Shooter’s  Hill,  in  Kent,  is  446  feet  high ; Richmond 
Hill,  and  St.  Ann’s  Hill,  in  Surrey,  also  consisting  of  this  clay,  are  less  elevated.  It  abounds 
in  fossil  organic  remains  from  the  animal  as  well  as  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Crocodiles, 
turtles,  fishes,  and  crabs  have  been  observed ; but  these  are  few  in  number  compared  with 
the  host  of  fossil  shells.  These  shells  are  often  very  beautifully  preserved,  frequently 
retaining  the  appearance  of  recent  species.  There  are  very  few  genera  of  recent  shells 
which  have  not  some  representative  in  this  formation,  but  the  specific  character  is 
usually  different ; on  the  other  hand,  but  few  of  the  extinct  genera,  so  frequent  in  the 
older  formations,  occur  in  this.  The  Isle  of  Sheppey,  formed  of  London  clay,  affords 
a vast  variety  of  fossil  fruits  and  seeds.  Mr.  Crowe,  of  Eversham,  is  said  to  have  col- 
lected from  this  remarkable  spot  700  specimens,  none  of  which  are  duplicates,  and 
very  few  of  which  agree  with  any  known  seed  vessels;  many  of  them  are  conjectured 
to  belong  to  tropical  plants,  some  to  the  cocoa  nut  and  spice  tribes.  Fragments  of  wood 
pierced  by  a shell  animal,  resembling  the  Teredo  navalis , are  met  with.;  a fact  which 
shows  that  the  wood  may  have  floated  about  in  the  sea.  — Bagshot  sands.  These  rest  upon 
the  London  clay  ; they  consist  of  sand,  with  greenish-coloured  clay,  variously  coloured 
marls,  containing  grains  of  green  sand,  and  fossil  trochi  and  pectinites.  — Freshwater  form - 
ntions  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire.  The  freshwater  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are 
divided  into  two  deposits  by  a rock  characterised  by  the  presence  of  marine  remains, 
and  named  the  upper  marine  formation^  from  being  a supposed  equivalent  to  the  sands 
which  intervene  between  the  two  freshwater  deposits  of  Paris.  The  lower  fresliwater  deposit 
of  Bimtead,  near  Ryde,  consists  of  a limestone  formed  of  fragments  of  freshwater  shells 
white  shell  marl,  siliceous  limestone,  and  sand.  One  tooth  of  an  Anaplotherium  and  two 
teeth  of  a Palaiotherium  have  been  found  in  the  lower  marly  beds  of  the  quarries  at  Bin- 
stead.  In  the  same  quarries  several  rolled  fragments  of  pachydermatous  animals,  and  the 
jaw  of  an  animal  allied  to  the  musk-deer  tribe.  In  Colwell  Bay  the  upper  part  of  this  de- 
posit contains  a mixture  of  freshwater  and  marine  shells.  The  ufflter  marine  formation.  — 
This  deposit  of  calcareous  beds  abounds  with  freshw  ater  shells  in  the  low  er  part,  but  in  the 
upper  part  we  find  marine  shells;  hence  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  formed  in  an  estuary. 
Upjter  freshwater  formation . — This  consists  principally  of  yellowish  white  marls.  The 
organic  remains  are  either  freshwater  or  land.  The  geological  history  of  the  tertiary  deposits 
in  England  has  not  yet  been  placed  in  direct  connection  with  that  of  similar  deposits  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  No  trap  or  granite  rocks  have  hitherto  been  met  with  in  England 
any  how  connected  with  the  tertiary  strata. 

1 428.  IV.  Alluvial  rocks.  Nearly  the  whole  of  England  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
alluvium,  or  debris  of  previously  existing  rocks : thus  it  occurs  on  mountain  ridges,  and  on 
the  sides  and  bottoms  of  valleys  ; it  is  spread  over  plains,  fills  up,  wholly  or  partially,  fissures 
in  rocks,  and  caves,  and  caverns,  and  forms  beaches  and  other  accumulations  of  greater  or 
lesser  extent  on  the  sea  coast.  It  varies  in  age,  from  the  oldest,  called  diluvium,  which  stands 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  crag  or  upper  tertiary  deposit,  to  the  newest,  those  forming 
at  present  through  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere,  springs,  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  waves  and 
currents  of  the  ocean.  It  encloses  numerous  remains  of  plants  and  animals,  either  more  or 
less  mineralised,  or  simply  bleached  : those  of  the  oldest  deposits  appear  to  be  of  animals,  and 
sometimes  of  plants,  which  are  apparently  extinct ; while  the  newer  enclose  remains  only  of 
living  animal  and  vegetable  species.  Although  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into 
details  on  this  very  important  and  curious  department  of  geology,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
characters  and  modes  of  distribution  of  these  alluvia  arc,  in  many  instances,  intimately 
connected  with  risings  and  depressions  of  the  land ; and  consequently  with  apparent  sinking 
and  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  the  violent  agitations  sometimes  induced  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  ocean,  and  also  in  lakes,  by  changes  in  the  level  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
globe. 
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Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

1 429.  The  botany  of  the  different  parts  of  the  British  empire  is  so  similar,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  treat  under  one  head  that  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  their  adjacent  islands. 

1430.  The  British  Islands , as  regards  their  vegetable  productions,  are  possessed  of  consider- 
able interest,  partly  on  account  of  their  situation,  their  variety  of  soil  and  exposure,  their 
great  extent  of  coast,  the  height  of  many  of  the  mountains  ; which,  though  of  small  elevation, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  yet,  from  their  northern  latitude,  almost 
attain  the  elevation  at  which  perpetual  snow  is  found ; and,  above  all,  on  account  of  the 
careful  manner  in  which  their  botany  has  been  explored.  Were  certain  tribes  of  the 
Cryptogami a,  especially  the  Fungi  and  the  Algae,  more  satisfactorily  studied  and  described, 
we  should  possess,  in  the  works  of  Sir  James  Smith,  the  most  correct  flora,  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  few  countries  have  been  less  known  in  respect 
to  the  distribution  or  peculiar  localities  of  these  plants.  Turner  and  Dillwyn,  in  their 
work  called  the  Botanist's  Guide,  have,  indeed,  done  much  towards  making  known  the 
particular  stations,  especially  of  the  rare  plants  of  England  and  Wales.  M.  Boul,  in 
his  inaugural  thesis,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1817,  on  the  botany  of  Scotland,  lias  been 
the  first  to  offer  any  remarks  on  a geographical  arrangement,  however  partial,  of  the 
vegetables  of  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  ; and  this  was  followed  by  the  very  useful  Essay 
of  Mr.  Winch,  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  throughout  the  counties  of 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Durham;  and  by  Mr.  Atkinson  on  that  of  Yorkshire, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Wernerian  Society.  Aided  by  these,  and  some 
valuable  communications  that  have  been  made  to  us  by  our  friends,  and  by  our  per- 
sonal observations,  mode  during  various  excursions  in  different  parts  of  the  British  do- 
minions, we  shall  endeavour  to  throw  together  such  remarks  as  may,  at  some  future  time, 
lay  the  foundation  for  a geographical  distribution  of  our  vegetables,  upon  a more  extended 
scale. 

1481.  The  f?rincipal  of  these  islands  in  question,  Great  Britain,  although  its  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  scarcely  averages  8°,  yet  extends  from  lat.  50°  in  the  S.  to  58°  40',  or,  if 
the  extreme  northern  point,  where  it  is  broken  into  a number  of  smaller  islands,  be  taken 
into  consideration,  to  N.  lat.  61°:  it  thus  necessarily,  even  in  its  plains,  includes  a con- 
siderable variety  of  climate,  but  every  where,  more  or  less,  tempered  by  the  surrounding 
ocean  ; so  as,  in  no  part  of  the  island,  except  on  the  mountains,  or  high  table- lands,  can  the 
temperature  be  compared,  in  point  of  climate,  to  similar  latitudes  upon  the  European, 
much  less  upon  the  American  continents.  Yet,  from  the  proximity  of  the  whole  group  to 
the  former,  the  vegetation  is,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  alto- 
gether similar  to  that  of  the  adjacent  districts  of  Europe.  In  one  point  of  view,  indeed, 
our  insular  situation  affects  vegetation  in  a way  which  could  hardly  be  expected  in  so  high 
a latitude ; and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  in  consequence  of  our  unfavourable  summers,  the 
frequent  obscurity  of  the  sun,  our  damp  and  foggy  atmosphere,  we  are  not  permitted,  with- 
out artificial  heat  and  protection,  to  bring  many  of  the  fruits  of  more  favoured  climates  to 
perfection  ; yet  the  mildness  of  our  winter  enables  us  to  introduce  and  to  naturalise  plants 
of  much  more  southern  latitudes : so  that  our  gardens,  our  parks,  our  shrubberies,  and 
even  our  forests,  are  adorned  with  a vegetation  the  most  varied  that  can  be  imagined,  or 
producing  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  or  the  most  valued  of  the  timbers. 

1432.  If  there  be  a spot  »n  our  island  which  may  be  designated  “ a land  of  the  cypress 
and  myrtle,  the  cedar  and  vine,”  it  is  on  the  extreme  southern  coast  of  England  and  Ireland, 
yet  not  assuredly  “ where  the  trees  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine  ;"  but  in  a spot,  cer- 
tainly, where  the  native  vegetables  of  the  warmer  temperate  tone  are  successfully  grown  in 
the  open  air,  and  where  they  come  to  considerable  perfection.  We  have  ourselves  seen,  in 
the  south  of  Devonshire,  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  loaded  with  fruit  of  the  finest  kind ; 
trained,  indeed,  to  a wall,  but  without  protection,  and  only  provided  with  it  during  a very 
short  portion  of  the  winter  months  ; the  Lemon-scented  Vervain  ( Lippia  cilriodcrra,  formerly 
called  Verbena  triphylla ) becomes  quite  a tree,  without  any  artificial  protection  ; the  American 
Agave,  the  Creeping  Coreus,  the  Prickly  Pear,  the  former  having  twice  floweret!  in  the 
grounds  of  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Yates  of  Woodville,  near  Salcombe.  The  account 
of  the  latter  of  these  is  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
for  1822;  and  the  plant  itself  is  of  that  extraordinary  character  and  the  circumstance  of 
its  blossoming  at  such  an  early  age  is  so  characteristic  of  the  climate,  that  we  shall  here 
record  some  of  the  most  important  particulars  respecting  it.  It  was  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  in  1804,  when  only  three  years  old,  and  about  6 inches  high,  within  a few  yards  of 
the  sea- shore,  at  an  elevation  of  about  40  or  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; and  it  was 
never,  in  any  way,  artificially  sheltered,  nor  aided  by  manure  or  any  cultivation.  In  eight 
years  from  that  period,  it  had  attained  the  height  of  5 feet,  and  during  the  summer  of  1812, 
it  grew  nearly  } of  an  inch  daily.  In  1820,  it  was  1 1 feet  high,  and  covered  a space,  the 
dUmeter  of  which  wns  16  feet;  the  leaves,  close  to  the  stem,  being  nearly  9 inches  thick. 
During  that  year  it  threw  up  its  flowering  stem,  at  first  resembling  a great  bead  of 
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asparagus,  which,  for  six  weeks,  rose  at  the  rate  of  3 inches  a day.  By  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember the  flower-stalk  attained  the  height  of  27  feet,  sending  out  side  branches,  and 
blossoming  throughout  the  whole  of  the  months  of  September  and  October.  The  number 
of  flowering  branches  was  40,  the  lowest  projecting  2 feet  in  horizontal  length  from  the 
stem,  gradually  diminishing  upwards  to  about  a foot  or  9 inches  at  the  top ; each  of  them 
had  between  300  and  400  flowers ; and  in  all,  there  were  above  16,000  blossoms.  The  base 
of  the  flowering  stalk  was  20  inches  in  circumference.* 

1433.  Myrtles,  from  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Tea,  Camellias  and  other  Chinese  and 
Japanese  plants,  thrive  well  in  the  open  air,  as  well  as  the  Magnolias,  and  many  other  trees, 
from  the  southern  states  of  North  America,  whose  native  latitudes  lie  many  degrees  nearer 
to  the  tropics  than  the  highly  favoured  line  of  coast  in  question. 

1434.  A beautiful  picture  of  the  exotic  vegetation  of  the  island  of  Guernsey  is  given 
by  Dr.  Macculloch,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  He  justly 
states,  that  the  Guernsey  Lily  ( Amaryllis  samiensis)  is  not  a native  of  that  island,  but,  as  it 
is  supposed,  was  introduced  by  accident  or  design  from  Japan,  and  cultivated  there  to  a 
vast  extent  to  supply  the  London  market.  The  climate  seems  to  be  peculiarly  favourable 
to  its  growth  and  increase,  as  it  is  for  those  of  other  species  of  the  same  genus ; the 
Amaryllis  vittata,  Belladonna  undulata  and  formosissima  natives  of  the  Cape  or  South 
America.  The  Magnolia  grandi flora  is  as  certain  to  flower  yearly,  as  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  luxuriance  of  its  growth.  The  Garden  Hydrangea  (//.  hortensis ),  the  Scarlet  Fuchsia 
(F.  coccinea ),  the  Horseshoe  Geranium  (G.  xonale,  G.  inquinam , G.  radula , and  G-  glu- 
tinosum ,)  emulate  in  summer  the  luxuriance  which  they  display  in  their  native  climates. 
Every  rustic  cottage  is  covered  with  Geraniums,  and  adorned  with  numerous  kinds  of  Pinks, 
such  as  are  rarely  seen  in  the  rest  of  Britain,  except  among  careful  florists.  The  lA'mon- 
scented  Vervain  here,  too,  flourishes  perfectly  exposed,  and  grows  to  20  feet  high  and 
upwards,  spreading  in  a circle  of  which  the  diameter  equals  its  height,  with  its  long  branches 
reaching  down  to  the  ground  on  all  sides.  Its  growth,  indeed,  is  so  luxuriant,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  from  becoming  troublesome,  by  perpetually  cutting  it  about  the  root, 
from  which  fresh  shoots,  14  feet  long,  resembling  those  of  the  Osier  Willow,  are  annually 
produced.  The  Celtis  micrantha,  a stove  plant,  flourishes,  with  little  care,  out  of  doors  ; 
the  double  and  single  Camellias,  some  species  of  Olive,  as  well  as  many  Protcas,  several 
kinds  of  Cistus,  particulary  C.  crispifolius  and  formosus,  Yuccas,  the  Azorian  Jessamine 
(Jasminum  azoricum ),  the  Oleander  (AVrium  Oleander ),  the  Daphne  odora,  Clethra  arborea. 
Cornea  alba,  Melaleuca  hyperici folia,  Galardia  rigens,  with  numerous  Ixias  and  Heaths, 
all  equally  requiring  the  protection  of  the  green-house  during  the  severer  winters  of  our  own 
island,  and  many  of  them  liable  to  perish,  in  spite  of  our  greatest  care,  — all  these,  as  well 
as  the  Myrtle,  brave  the  utmost  rigour  of  a Guernsey  climate,  and  flourish  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance. 

1435.  The  Indian  Shot  ( Canna  indica)  has  become  thoroughly  habituated  to  the  climate 
of  Guernsey,  and  scatters  its  seeds,  every  year,  so  as  to  prove  a weed  in  the  gardens  where 
it  has  been  introduced.  The  effect  of  this  delightful  climate  is  visible,  too,  on  fruits  of 
various  kinds.  Both  the  Seville  and  the  Sweet  Oranges,  standing  under  the  shelter  of  a 
wall,  and  only  protected  by  a mat  in  winter,  produce  fruit  in  abundance  every  year. 

1436.  IVhat  ice  have  been  stating  of  the  climate  of  the  extreme  south  of  Britain  is, 
however,  a remarkable  exception  to  that  of  the  rest  of  this  kingdom ; and  even  in  that 
part  such  productions  are  only  witnessed  upon  the  very  verge,  as  it  were,  of  the  ocean.  A 
few  miles  inland,  and  the  climate,  rather  than  the  natural  vegetation,  undergoes  a consider- 
able change.  The  lines  which  constitute  the  northern  boundaries  in  Europe  of  the  Maize 
and  the  Vine  (the  former  especially),  are  considerably  to  the  south  of  England ; nor  is 
there  a chance  of  these  two  valuable  products  ever  being  cultivated  with  success  in  such 
high  latitudes  as  the  British  isles ; and  especially  when  the  fickle  character  of  the  summer 
is  taken  into  account.  It  is  only  by  art  that  the  fruits  of  southern  climes  can,  generally 
speaking,  be  brought  to  perfection  with  us;  and  such  are  the  skill  and  assiduity  of  our 
gardeners,  and  such  the  encouragement  given  to  them  by  public  institutions,  and  by  the 
nobility  and  men  of  large  fortune,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  better  fruit  to  be  met 
with,  either  with  regard  to  size  or  to  flavour. 

• In  Spain,  especially  near  the  thorps  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  flowering  stems  of  the  Agave  American* 
grow  to  30  feet  in  height,  in  a period  of  ten  days,  at  we  are  attured  by  a friend  who  hat  recently  returned 
from  that  country  j and  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  a forest  of  ships'  mast*.  In  South  America,  they 
are  applied  to  many  valuable  purposes  : cut  into  slices,  they  are  employed  In  various  part*  of  the  country  as 
razor  strops,  and  are  sold  at  Rio  Janeiro  for  that  purpose.  Like  many  other  monocoUlcdonous  plants,  these 
stems  probably  abound  In  silex,  which  acts  upon  the  blade  of  the  knife  or  razor.  The  young  stalks  are  so 
hard  that  they  cannot  be  cut  with  a large  and  strong  knife ; and  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  are  manufactured,  at 
Perpignan,  into  ropes  and  cordage.  In  Catalonia,  the  Agave  americana  flowers  in  its  ninth  or  tenth  year ; 
in  the  south  of  France  so  much  more  rarely,  that  it  is  there  called  " the  plant  that  flowers  as  seldom  as  an 
Englishman  smiles. H In  our  country  it  is  outvied,  we  hone,  by  the  smiles  of  the  natives  : for,  as  wc  havo 
before  stated,  it  blossomed,  in  Devonshire,  in  its  twenty-first  year ; wheress,  in  the  rest  or  England,  in  the 
green-house,  or  even  stove,  it  flowers  so  unfrequcntly,  that  is  called  “ tl»e  plant  that  flowers  onceln  a hundred 
years." 
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1437.  Deforty  howettr,  we  sj*ak  further  of  the  exotic  productions,  which  are  affected 
by  the  different  latitudes  or  by  the  different  elevations  in  Great  Britain,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  a few  remarks  on  its  native  vegetation ; which  (exclusive  of  cryptogamia) 
has  been  so  admirably  described  by  Sir  James  E.  Smith,  in  his  English  Florae  the  last, 
and,  we  may  add,  too,  the  best,  of  the  many  excellent  works  of  that  learned  botanist. 

1438.  The  general  nature  of  the  vegetation  of  the  British  isles  will  he  best  seen  by  a table 
of  the  different  natural  families,  accompanied  by  columns,  referring  to  the  number  of 
species  in  each  of  these  groups ; and  the  proportion  which  each  of  these  latter  bears  to 
the  whole. 

1439.  So  noddy  different  as  is  our  fora , and,  indeed,  that  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  from 
that  of  America,  in  the  same  latitude,  the  comparison  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  two 
countries  would  be  attended  with  no  interesting  results;  nor  do  we  think  that,  to  institute 
a comparison  between  that  of  Britain  and  of  any  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
either  to  the  north  or  south  of  our  own  islands,  would  repay  the  labour  of  the  investigation  ; 
but,  did  our  space  allow  us,  we  should  gladly  have  scrutinised  the  relation  between  the 
vegetation  of  our  own  islands,  and  that  of  an  equal  space  of  territory,  as  far  os  it  would  be 
possible,  in  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  ; in  Germany  and  Denmark,  and  a part  of  Sweden, 
for  example.  But  this  would,  doubtless,  be  attended  with  great  labour.  Many  floras 
would  have  to  be  consulted,  and  only  such  plants  selected  as  belong  to  the  given  space  of 
country.  Nor  would  the  comparison  be  exactly  fair,  unless  the  two  districts  contained, 
and  in  nearly  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  similar  mountains  and  similar  plains.  A great 
obstacle,  too,  to  the  obtaining  of  correct  results  would  arise  from  the  very  different  opinions 
which  different  botanists  entertain  as  to  what  are  species,  and  what  varieties ; and  what  are 
aboriginal  natives,  and  what  imported  from  other  countries ; so  that  no  two  naturalists,  even 
publishing  at  the  same  time  the  flora  of  the  same  region,  would  at  all  approximate  in  what 
concerns  the  number  of  native  species  in  that  region,  more  especially  if  each  uses  his  own 
eyes,  and  is  unbiassed  by  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  studies.  Kees 
von  Esenbcck  and  Homschuch's  Bryologia  Germanica,  contains,  in  the  first  volume,  but 
few  genera,  and  comprises  68  species  : the  same  group  of  genera  in  Mohr’s  Flora  Germanica 
has  only  half  that  number.  In  our  own  country,  Smith  reckons  17  saxifrages  of  Scotland, 
59  willows,  and  14  roses;  Hooker,  in  his  Flora  Scotica,  enumerates  but  13  saxifrages, 
10  rotes,  and  43  willows ; and  the  same  holds  good  with  many  other  genera  in  different 
writers.  At  present,  we  can  only  guess,  from  a tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  vegetable 
productions,  at  the  relative  proportions ; and  whatever  may  be  our  partiality  to  our  native 
land,  we  must,  nevertheless,  express  our  opinion  that  the  result  of  such  an  investigation 
would  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Continent.  The  soil,  we  apprehend,  is  more  varied,  the 
quantity  of  uncultivated  ground  is  greater,  and  the  very  circumstance  of  its  continuity  of 
land,  extending  north  and  south  and  eastward,  would  naturally  aid  the  migration  of  plants 
from  great  distances,  which  must  materially  increase  the  number  of  species.  Thus  it  is, 
that,  on  landing  on  the  shores  of  France  or  Holland,  we  find  many  plants  which  have 
readied  their  limits  in  those  directions,  simply  in  consequence  of  the  barrier  afforded  by 
the  sea;  whereas  the  same  individual  spedes  passes  on  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  even  to 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  to  enrich  those  more  northern  floras. 

1440.  The  only  two  fonts  of  Great  Britain , which  are  so  complete  as  to  demand  our 
particular  attention,  arc  Smith's  work,  above  alluded  to  the  ( English  Flora)t  and  Gray's 
Arrangement  of  British  Plants;  the  former  classed  according  to  the  Lin  naan  system, 
extending,  however,  only  to  the  end  of  the  class  Polygamia,  and  the  first  order  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia  Filtces.  Gray’s  Flora  includes  the  whole  of  the  British  vegetables,  arranged 
according  to  the  natural  method,  and  is  the  only  one  that  approaches,  however  deficient  it 
may  still  be,  to  any  thing  like  a catalogue  of  our  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  Cryp- 
togamia Among  the  Phaenogamous  plants,  however,  Mr.  Gray  has  included  a great 
number  that  are  only  known  in  a state  of  cultivation,  as  has  been  done  by  De  Candolle,  in 
his  Flore  Franfaisr,  and  many  other  continental  botanists.  We  have,  therefore,  deemed  it 
convenient  thus  to  give  a list  of  the  plants  according  to  each  of  these  authors ; and  the 
increased  number  in  the  columns  of  species,  according  to  Mr.  Gray,  will  be  thus  easily 
accounted  for. 
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COMTARATIVK  TaBLK. 

A List  of  the  Number  of  Species  of  British  Plants,  arranged  according  to  the  Classes  and 
principal  Families  to  which  they  belong ; exhibiting  the  relative  proportion  which  these 
latter  bear  to  the  whole  of  the  respective  Classes.* 


Names  of  the  Natural  Families. 

Species  in  Smith's 
English  Flora. 

3 a., 

iff 

§ s it 

Spade*  in  Gray’* 
Arrangement  qf  British 
Plants. 

Proportion  of  Natural 
Orders  to  Phwnoga. 
mous,  per  Gray. 

'3  A 
gss 

l|S 

m 

Fungi 

- 

- . 

- . 

. . 

- . 

800 

- - 

1 to  2 

1 to  2 

Algee 

- 

- - 

- - 

- - 

- - 

400 

- - 

4 

4 

Lichenes 

. 

. - 

• • 

. - 

- - 

400 

- - 

4 

4 

Hepatic®,  by  Hooker 

- 

- - 

90 

16ft 

- - 

97 

- - 

168 

16{ 

Musci,  by  Hooker 

- 

- . 

290 

4 

- - 

290 

- - 

H 

H 

Kilice« 

- 

- - 

58 

- - 

26 

- - 

58 

- - 

28} 

27ft 

A cotyledon  its  - 

- 

- - 

- - 

- - 

- - 

- - 

- - 

2045 

} 

1 

Gramme® 

- 

121 

- - 

- - 

124 

170 

- - 

- - 

9} 

11 

Cyperace® 

- 

92 

- - 

- - 

17 

91 

“ - 

- - 

18 

174 

Juncc®  and  Rcsti&cc® 

- 

32 

- - 

- - 

47 

33 

- - 

- - 

494 

48| 

Glumace® 

- 

- - 

245 

- - 

64 

- - 

294 

- - 

54 

4 

Orchide® 

- 

- - 

37 

- - 

40} 

- - 

33 

- - 

494 

45 

Monocotyledones  e®ter® 

- ~ 

73 

- - 

- " 

- - 

89 

- - 

- - 

MONOCOTYLEDON  RS 

- 

- - 

- - 

355 

- " 

- - 

416 

sft 

4 

Conifer® 

- 

- - 

4 

- - 

376 

- - 

7 

- - 

234 

305 

Amentace® 

- 

- 

78 

- - 

If* 

- - 

72 

- . 

22$ 

21 

Euphorbtace® 

- 

- - 

16 

- - 

94 

- - 

16 

- - 

102} 

98 

Scrophul.  and  Orobanche® 

- - 

52 

- - 

28j 

‘ - 

55 

- - 

29} 

29} 

Labiatm  and  Verben® 

- 

- - 

56 

- - 

26} 

“ * 

69 

- - 

23} 

254 

Boragine® 

- 

- - 

23 

- - 

1 to  65} 

23 

- - 

1 to  714 

1 to  68} 

Ericine®  and  Pyrole® 

- 

- - 

22 

- - 

67 

- - 

22 

- . 

74} 

703 

Cain  pan  ulace® 

- 

- - 

14 

- - 

107} 

- - 

15 

- - 

109 

losf 

Com  posit® 

- 

- - 

137 

- - 

11 

- - 

144 

- - 

i»4 

Hi 

Rubiacc® 

- 

- - 

21 

- - 

714 

- - 

19 

- . 

86 

78| 

Umbellifer® 

- 

- - 

04 

- - 

234 

- - 

69 

. - 

234 

23} 

Rosace® 

- 

- - 

81 

- - 

184 

- - 

81 

- - 

204 

19} 

Leguminos® 

- 

- - 

66 

- - 

22} 

- - 

69 

- - 

23$ 

23} 

Malvace® 

- 

- - 

6 

» - 

2.504 

- - 

6 

- - 

272} 

261  j 

Cary  ophy  lie® 

- 

- “ 

59 

- « 

254 

- - 

60 

- - 

27ft 

26ft 

Crucifer® 

- 

- - 

71 

- - 

214 

- - 

73 

224 

Sift 

Ranunculace® 

- 

- - 

30 

- - 

41} 

- - 

42 

- - 

39 

«>! 

Dicotyledones  Cii'terffi 

- 

- - 

342 

- - 

- » 

- - 

378 

- . 

- . 

Dicotyledones 

" * 

- - 

1148 

11 

~ - 

“ - 

1230 

14 

1} 

1441.  Scotland^  comprising  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  commencing  m latitude  55°,  and  its  flora 
having  been  tolerably  satisfactorily  investigated,  we  here  subjoin  a similar  list,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Arnott 
The  Pharnogamous  plants  are  taken  from  the  Flora  Scotica  of  Dr.  Hooker  j the  Cryptogamui  from  the  Flora 
Scotica,  the  Flora  Edinensis,  and  Cryptogamic  Flora  of  Dr.  Groville,  and  from  the  late  Captain  Carmichael's 
manuscripts,  f It  will  be  observed  that  the  Musci,  Filicct,  Lichenes,  and  Hepatic*  have  or  late  years 
received  comparatively  (few  additions ; while  the  Alga:  and  Fungi  have  increased  so  enormously,  that  more  are 
now  reckoned  for  each  order  than  Gray  has  stated  as  natives  ofthe  whole  island. 


* Kindly  drawn  up  for  this  work  by  O.  A.  W.  Arnott,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh. 

f The  proportions  in  the  Cryptogamia  will  be  found  probably  much  more  correct  for  Scotland  than  those 

Riven  in  tne  British  table  are  for  tne  whole  of  Britain  ; and  this  owing  to  the  very  accurate  researches  which 
ave  been  made  in  that  tribe  by  Dr.  Greville,  and  by  the  late  Captain  Dugald  Carmichael ; particularly  by 
the  latter  in  the  Fungi  and  Alga? ; so  that  the  discoveries  of  that  gentleman  alone  In  those  two  groups,  in  one 
small  district  (Appin)  in  the  west  highlands  of  Scotland,  amount  to  more  species  than  were  previously 
described  as  inhabiting  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions. 
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Names  of  the  Natural 
Families. 

Species. 

Fungi 

_ 

974 

_ 

Al({a> 

. 

465 

_ 

Lichenes 

_ 

260 

_ 

ibptlics 

. 

73 

. 

Mu  sci 

. 

264 

_ 

Filices 

_ 

48 

Acotylkdonks 

_ 

. 

2084 

(iramincir 

94 

Cypwn— 

66 

Juncetr 

28 

Glumaceic 

188 

Orchidetr 

19 

> I onocoty  1 . crpterm 

53 

Mo  nocotv  led. 

. 

260 

Coni  fern? 

3 

A mentaces 

56 

Kuphorbiacctr 

7 

I to  1{ 

2J 

•u 

'3 

su 

! 


Name*  of  the  Natural 
Families. 


Scrophulorimc  - 

L;ibinta* 

llornginore 

Ericinerr 

Cam  pa  mil  aeon?  - 

Compositor 

Uubiaceir  - - 

Umbellifcrte 

Itosaceir  - - 

Leguminosic 

Malvacea? 

Cnryophyllco; 

Crucifera*  - 

Knnunculacca*  - 

Dicotyled.  coder. 

Dicotyledon  es 


Species. 

_ 

37 

- 

39 

. 

- 

18 

- 

18 

- 

9 

- 

105 

- 

- 

1G 

- 

44 

. 

- 

52 

- 

- 

43 

. 

. 

5 

. 

45 

- 

- 

56 

. 

- 

25 

- 

245 

■ 

~ 

823 

n 

12 
i t 

II 

£ = 


I to2!)J 

2«1 


105 

24J 

•JOJ 


24 

10, 


i A 


. D48.  /f  must  be  remarked,  that  in  Cyperaeetr,  Juneetr,  Sails,  Sasifraga,  Kota . Nukus,  ami  some  others, 
fl*?"!**  are  n®*  formed  on  the  same  rule*  as  in  Smith's  Knglah  Flora  ; and  therefore,  before  drawing  a 
parallel  ixt  ween  these  orders  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  whole  of  llritain,  a consider  able  number  of  §|tcries  ought 
to  be  added.  Io  make  this  comparison,  then,  about  twenty  »|>ecies  may  In-  added  to  the  Monocotyledones,  and 
about  tmv  say  forty -seven',  to  the  Dicotyledonous  plants,  making  these  two,  XHO  and  870;  whence  the 
Monocotyledones  of  Scotland  are  to  the  whole  of  those  in  the  British  dominions  as  one  to  one  and  a quarter, 
or  as  four  to  five  ; and  the  Dicotyledoncs  as  eight  to  eleven. 

JR1  Ireland  possesses  a flora  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  those  of  England  and  Scotland.  A list  of  the 


nticnogamou*  plants  has  been  recently  published  by  Mr  J T.  Mackay,  of’fhe  DubTirTcollege  Botank:  Garden 
It  exhibits  a mo**'1  «y»ggag  >iu>n«  .i>..n  i.._i u ■_  n<< 1 li.l  


i much  poorer  vegrtatiun  than  its  sister  island,  including  only  spines;  of  which  there  are, 

41  Filices.  211  Monorotylcdoncs,  and  682  Dicotyledoncs. 

So  that  the  proportion  of  Filices  to  Pharnogamous  plants  is  as 

Monocotyledones  to  Pharnogamous  plants 
Dlcotylcdones  to  Pharnogamous  plants 
14H.  The  proportion  of  Irish  Monorotylcdoncs  to  British  Monocotylcdones  (according  to  the  species  of 
Smith)  is  as  - 1 to  1J,  or  as  3 to  5. 

Of  Irish  Dicotyledoncs  . 1 to  I],  or  os  3 to  5. 


lii 


If  take  into  consideration  the  plants  of  the  northern  part  of  England,  aeeording  to  the  species  in 

Mr.  Winch's  list  of  the  plants  of  Northumlierland,  Cumberland,  and  Durham,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  47 
FUicrs\  other  Crypt  ogam  ia,  1206;  Monocotyledones , 240 ; and  Dicotyledoncs , 788;  so  that  the  total  Crypto, 
gamous  to  Pharnogamous  plants  are  as  . . I to  A 

Filices  to  ditto  . . . • 1 to  22 

Monocotyledones  to  ditto  • . . 1 to  4| 

Dicotyledoncs  to  ditto  . . . 1 to  U 

Or,  if  compared  with  the  whole  of  the  British  empire : — 

Monocotyledones  to  British  Monocotyledones  by  .Smith’s  Flora ) as  1 to  11,  or  as  5 to  7. 

Dicotyicdoors  to  British  Dicotyledoncs  ;by  Smith's  Flora)  as  1 to  1|,  or  as  2 to  3 nearly, 
likl  Proportion  of  the  Classes  of  Plants  to  the  Plurnogamous  : — 


Names  nf  the  Natural 
Families. 

threat  Britain  ami 
Ireland.  (Smith. 

Scotland. 
(Hooker,  Ac.) 

I re  land. 
(Mackay.) 

N.  of  England. 
(Winch.) 

Dicotyledoncs 

Monocotyledones 
A cot  y led  one*  (inclucl- 
ing  Filices)  - J 

Filices 

1 to  1} 
1 to  44 
1 to  I 
1 to  26 

1 to  If*,;  or  1 
nearly  1 to  I J J 
1 to  4J 

1 to  j 
1 to  224 

1 to  1) 

1 to  4| 
unknown. 
1 to  21} 

1 to  1 
1 to  4j 
1 to  2 

1 to  22 

1447.  Relative  proportion  of  species  in  — 


Names  of  the  Natural 

Great  Britain  and 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

N.  of  England. 
(Winch.) 

Families. 

Ireland.  (Smith.) 

(Hooker.) 

(Mackay.) 

Dicotyledoncs 

28 

20 

17 

19 

Monocotyledones 

36 

26 

21 

25 

144H.  Few,  indeed , qf  the  3300  (taking  them  in  round  numbers''  species  of  plants  now  enumerated  as  natives 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  islet*,  can  be  considered  as  exclusively  belonging  to  these 
countries.  For  though  there  arc  many  which  arc  not  referred  to  as  species  in  the  works  of  other  authors,  yet 
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they  are,  for  the  most  pert,  among  such  families  ai  are  not  w ell  understood,  and  about  which  there  will  always 
exist  a difference  of  opinion ; as  among  the  Grasses.  Willows,  Brambles,  Ac.  The  Scottish  and  Cornish 
Lor  ages  {LitrusCicum  scoticum  and  comubiense  Sm.)  were  long  considered  to  be  peculiar  to  the  British 
dominions ; the  one  in  the  extreme  south,  the  other  In  the  north  ; but  the  former  is  now  well  known  to  be  an 
Inhabitant  of  maritime  places  in  all  the  arctic  and  subarctic  regions,  so  that  it  has  only  In  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England  found  its  southern  limits  ; whilst  the  Utter,  whirl)  we  have  received  from  Italy,  and  which  grows 
also  in  Greece  and  Portugal,  has,  in  Cornwall,  reached  iu  extreme  northern  boundary.  The  place  of  the 
Bird's-eye  Primrose  [Primula  far  inosa),  so  abundant  in  pastures  in  the  north  and  west  of  England,  is  supplied 
by  the  Primula  scotica  in  the  northern  districts  of  ScotUnd,  and  in  the  Orkney  IsUnds  : it  is  unquestionably 
a distinct  species ; but  we  are  confident,  from  the  excellent  representation  of  it  in  the  Svcnsk  Botamk,  that  it 
is  also  a native  of  Sweden,  though  there  confounded  with  P.  farinoaa.  These  instances  will  suffice  to  show 
with  what  great  caution  we  ought  to  look  upon  any  plant  which  may  have  been  considered  to  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  British  dominiona 

1449.  Many  plants  have  indeed  reached  their  northern  limiU  In  the  south  of  EngUnd  and  Ireland.  We 
must  particularly  mention  the  Strawberry  Tree  {Arbutus  Unedo,flg.  107.),  which  forms  so  charming  a feature 
in  that  most  beautiAil  of  all  scenery,  the  Lake  of  Killarney.  Some  have, 
107  jtk  indeed,  supposed  that  it  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  monks  of  Mucruss 

/El.  jQ0k  Abbey,  at  some  very  remote  period.  Its  appearance  is,  however,  altogether 
that  °*  an  aboriginal  native,  coming  to  a great  sixe*,  perfecting  its  bright 


discovered  E.  ciliaris  (b),  and  the  following,  of  great  beauty  or  rarity  : 
Lobelia  D or t manna,  Phytcuma  orbicularis  and  P.  s pica  (a,  Sibthorpia  cu~ 
roptea  and  Irnardia  pahutris,  are  quite  southern  plants  in  the  British 
dominions. 

1*50.  The  Water. Soldier  ( Stratiotet  aloides ) ; the  Water  Violet  ( Hottonia 
palustris) ; the  small  Maidenhair  Grass  ( Brixa  minor) ; the  Sweet  Violet 
( Tiola  odorata );  several  Mulleins,  the  Primrose-peerless  ( Narcissus  poeticus 
and  hjflorus) : the  common  Snake’s  Head  {Eritillaria  tneleagris ):  the  Agros- 
tis  setacea,  tne  Star  of  Bethlehem  ( Omithogatum  pyrenaicum)  s the  two 
species  of  Squill  {SciUa  auhtmnalis  and  bifcSia) : the  Mountain  Spiderwort 
{Anther  icum  serotinum) ; the  Solomon’s  Seal  {Convallaria  polygonal  urn) ; 
and  Sweet  Sedge  ( Acorus  Calamus) ; the  Yellow-wort  {Chlora  perfoliate,) ; 
ereum) ; the  Flowering  Rush  ( BtUomtts  umbel  lotus)  : the  Yellow  Marsh 
i ; though  on  the  Continent  a very  arctic  plant,  the  Clove  Pink  (Diantkus 
caruopkyUus)  : ana  D.  prolifer,  several  Catch  fly s 
fc  _ {Site no) ; Euphorbias,  Cistuses,  Anemones,  the  Tnu 

l-  $ Teller’s  Joy  ( Clematis  Fitalba) ; the  Ground  Pine 

C > ^ (Ajuga  Chamapitys)  \ the  Wood-Sage  ( Tcucrium 

ry  Scorodonia ) ; the  crested  and  field  Cow- wheat  {Me- 

lampyrurn  crisiatum  and  arvense) ; some  Orobanchcs, 
F . the  Vella  annua,  Draba  aixoidos,  and  Ibcris  amara, 

[•&*  ft  MCg  some  Fumitories  [Fumaria  soli  da,  lutea,  and  par  pi. 

L'  / & flora) ; the  yellow  and  crimson  Vetchllngs  {Lathyrus 

MJ  ffi  1W  Aphaca  and  Nissolia) ; the  Vicla  hybrids,  laevigata, 

s.  » and  hithynic4,  Hippocrcpi*  comosa:  Orchis  Moriof, 

% jp  a pyramidalia,  ustulata,  fusca.  mill  taxis,  tephrosanthos, 

mreina:  Aceras  anthrooophora,  Herminium  monor- 
/jk chis;  all  the  species  of  Ophrys,  Epipactis  rubra,  Ma- 
r&V  t ^ wK  laxis  Loeselii ; the  beautiful  and  rare  Lady’s  Slipper 
¥ .1  JrX  {Cypripedium  Calceolus) : the  Blrthwort  {ArUtolochia 


aora  tcoiiFiw  o*a«*. 
WAU  AIFIWB  OBXTIA!*. 


• Mr  Mackay  measured  a trunk  of  this  fine  evergreen  tree  on  Rough  Island,  nearly  opposite  O Sullivan  • 
Cascade  which,  in  1805,  was  94  feet  in  girth,  at  a foot  from  the  ground. 

t On  the  authority  of  Lightfoot,  indeed,  this  plant,  so  abundantly  found  in  England,  is  given  as  a native  of 
Scotland  ■ but  no  living  botanist,  that  1 am  aware  of,  has  ever  seen  it  there. 


ENGLAND. 


MotmUim,  the  other  the  Eriocaulon  septangular*  (jtg.  no.  6).  This  latter  genua  la  moatl y tropical,  or  a native 
— | Jo  of  the  warm  temperate  zones  in  America,  the  East  Indies, 

Jm  and  Australia.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the 

<“  SK* fit  Eriocaulon  pellucid um  or  Michaux,  and  the  plant  in  quo*. 

^LT3t  tion ; the  former  being  found  in  North  America  as  high  as 

l y*  Canada ; and,  upon  examination,  the  two  species  prove  iden- 

tical.  In  these  instances,  the  Eriocaulon  and  the  I’otcntilla 
seem  to  have  overcome  many  obstacles  in  their  migration, 
jA  a and  to  have  reached  their  eastern  boundary.  The  Eriocaulon 

7J  ^ la  confined  to  a few  lakes  in  tho  Hebrides,  where  we  have 

been  surprised  in  the  month  of  September  at  the  high  temper. 
k ature  of  the  water,  which  probably  never  fr coses ; and  in  some 

*1  1 spots  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  : the  Potentilla  is  only 

/ jl  found  on  one  hill  in  Angusshirc. 

v V / 1453.  It  is  irorthy  qf  remark , that  the  genus  Pedicular!*, 

^ lyy/  which  is  so  numerous  in  species,  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  almost  wholly  disappears  in  Britain  ; for, 
V llx/ notwithstanding  the  vast  numbers  of  it  which  are  found  in 
“ ySNVmWMr  Siberia,  the  south  of  Russia,  Switzerland,  extending  even  to 

M /\  the  Pyrenees,  and  Germany,  our  country  possesses  but  two, 

*V  which  are  coually  abundant  upon  the  Continent : and  although 

P^k  almost  wholly  an  alpine  genus,  yet  our  mountains  possess  not 

one  really  alpine  species.  It  would  appear  that  the  climate  is 
peculiarly  unsuitco  to  their  nurture;  for  in  North  America, 
«.  nmMjirp  risqi'iniL  in  the  same  and  especially  in  still  higher  northern  latitudes, 

*>  >oorrmp  nrswosr.  they  again  become  aounflanC 

1454.  Ireland,  again,  exhibits  a few  striking  peculiarities  in  some  of  its  vegetable  productions.  Besides  the 
Strawberry  tree  ( Arbutus  unedo)  already  mentioned,  It  can  boast  of  Pinguicula  grandiflora  Ulg.  111.  a),  a 
beautiful  flower,  native  of  France  and  the  Pyrenees;  Mcnzietia  polirolia  (61,  a species  belonging  to 
the  latter  country  and  to  Spain,  and  found  in  a wild  state  in  no  other  parts  of  the  world : it  is,  too,  a most 
lovely  one  : also  SC  Patrick’s  Cabbage  ( Sa*ifraga  umbrosa ) and  the  London  Pride  (&  drum,  c ) 
and  their  varieties,  which  are  scarcely  known  to  exist  but  in  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees:  Arcnaria 
ciiiata,  a native  of  the  mountains  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  to  these  rarities  have  lately  been 
added,  by  Professor  Uieseckt,  the  Yellow  Poppy  ( Papaoer  nudicaule , d),  and  the  Ledum  poluaUe 

A Hi 


(ep)  both  of  them  peculiarly  arctic  productions,  and  plentiAil  on  the  northern  extremity  of  America 
and  Greenland  ; and  with  these  we  must  be  permitted  to  number,  though  Cryptogamlc  plants,  the 

Trichomancs  brevisetum  (Jig.  112.  6).  which  scarcely  grows 
cT7>  any  where  else  in  the  world  but  In  Madeira  and  in  York. 

112  shire  (If  It  be  not  now  extinct  in  the  latter  habitat',  the 

fyj  fill  Adiantum  Capi II us  Veneris  (a),  whose  only  locality  in  the 

British  dominions  is  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  one  spot  in 
n 1 . i 7 Wales,  but  which  is  frequent  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 

'K1AT4  even  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America ; and  two  mosses, 

/ y Hookeria  later  irons,  and  Daltonia  spUchnoidcs,  entirely 

145&  Hibernia,  again,  possesses  three  remarkable  vegetable 
Xa.1  V productions,  which  are  now,  wc  believe,  pretty  rcnerally 
\ bUMtllnflf  distributed  in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies  throughout  the 
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cnljr  station*  for  this  plant  arc  In  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry’s  park  and  shrubberies,  at  Mount  Stewart, 

county  of  Down,  where  there  are  some  very  large  bushes ; but 
whence  it  came,  no  one  can  tell  This  would,  however,  be  a very 
valuable  plant  to  the  agriculturist}  for,  according  to  Mr.  Stewart 
Murray,  it  has  been  planted  (for  it  increases  readily  by  cuttings)  in 
dry  hilly  pastures  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  early  spring 
throws  up  an  abundant  crop  of  succulent  shoots,  which  are  greedily 
eaten  by  the  sheep,  when  there  is  little  or  no  grass  to  support  them. 

1456.  The  third  Irish  botanical  curiosity  u the  Irish  Yew  {Jig. 
113),  or  Florence- Court  Yew,  as  it  is  called  in  that  country,  from 
its  being  first  discovered  at  Florence  Court,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Enniskillen.  Mr.  Mackey  does  not  consider  it  to  be  wild;  but 
Mr.  Hervey,  in  the  Agricultural  Magazine  for  October,  1828,  says, 
that  it  it  an  undoubted  native,  and  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Antrim,  where  there  are  trees  at  least  a century  old.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  upright  branches,  which  give  the  whole  plant 
somewhat  the  habit  of  a Cypress ; by  the  leaves  growing,  not  in  a 
distichous  manner,  but  from  all  side*  of  the  stem  : the  drupe  or 
berry,  too.  Mr.  Mackay  says,  is  of  a different  form  from  that  of  the 
common  Yew. 

1457.  If  we  had  room  here  for  its  insertion,  we  would  gladly  have 
drawn  up  a frill  list  of  those  plants  which  are  exclusively  peculiar 
to  the  east  or  to  the  west  sides  of  this  kingdom,  or  which  have,  at 
least,  their  maximum  in  cither  one,  and  are  very  rare  or  altogether 
wanting  on  the  opposite  side.  We  are  sure  it  would  be  productive 
of  highly  interesting  results.  The  hasty  catalogue  which  follows, 
though  made  without  the  accurate  care  which  the  subject  would 
require,  if  it  received  the  scrupulous  attention  which  it  merits, 
will,  nevertheless,  suffice  to  show  that  the  plants  of  the  east  coast, 
generally,  have  the  character  of  those  which  are  natives  of  dryer 
and  warmer  climates;  whereas  those  of  the  west  are,  in  most 
instance*,  types  of  the  subalpine  plants  of  more  southern  latitudes, 
or  exhibit  a vegetation  analogous  to  that  of  the  more  southern 
coasts  of  France  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  define  the  limits  of  the 
verge  of  the  plant*  on  the  east  or  west  coast,  for  want  of  more 
full  stations  than  we  are  yet  possessed  of,  and  more  ample  local 
floras:  and  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  annexed  list 
must  be  considered  only  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  even 
upon  its  own  limited  scale. 

1458.  Plants  which  are  either  wholly  confined  to  the  east  side  of 
England,  or  have  their  maximum  there,  rarely  extending  to  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom : — 


Veronica  triphylla 
vema 
Dactyl  is  stricta 
Polypogon  monspclicnsls 
■ ' littoralU 

Alopccuru*  bul bonus 
Pantcum  sanguinale 
Agrostis  Splca  venti 
Dtpsacus  pilosus 
Holosteum  umbcllatum 
Gentians  verna 
Til  lira  muscosa 
Buplcurum  tenuissimura 

rutundi  folium 

Menyanthes  nymphwoides 
Pimpinella  magna 
Myosurus  minimus 


Vcrbasca 

Campanula  pa  tula 

Kapunculus 


The*  in  in  linophyllum 
SaUola  fruticosa 
Statice  reticulata  (diffbrs 
from  the  plant  so 
called  of  Scotland  and 
Wales) 

Toficldia  palustri* 

A cor  us  Calamus 
Luzula  Forsterl 
Fri Uliana  meJeagxis 
Tulipa  sylvestris 
Omithogalura  nutan* 

umbellatum 

luteum 


Tricntalis  europtea 
Dianthu*  caryophyllu* 
Sedurn  album 
Silcnc  quinqucvulncra 

contra 

anglica 

...  ■ - nocti flora 
Ly thrum  hyssop! folium 
Adonis  autumnal!* 
Anemone  PuIsaUlla 
Giaucium  violaceum 
St  ratiotes  aloidcs 
Ajuga  alpina? 

Cnamscpitys 

Mclampyrum  cristatum 
■ — — arvense 

sylvaticum 


Orobanche  minor 
ramosa 


Turritl*  glabra  ? 
Orchis  fuica 
- — ■ militaris 

— taphrosanthos 
■■  ustulata 


bircina 
Ophrys  muscifcra 

apifera 

■ ■ ■ arachnites 
— nrnnifera 
Aristolochia  clematitis 
Hippo|ihac  rhamnoidc* 
Urtica  pilulifera 
A triplex  pedunculate. 


1459.  Plants  which  are  either  wholly  confined  to  the  western  side  of  England,  or  to  Wales,  or  which  have 
their  maximum  there,  rarely  extending  beyond  the  centre  of  the  kingdom:  — 


Pinguicula  lusitanica 
Polycarpon  tetraphyUum  j 
Knappia  agrostlaea 
Scirpus  Holoschaenus 
Itubia  peregrins 
Lvsimachia  thyrsi  flora 
(Yorkshire arid  Scotland) 
Campanula  hederacea 
lobelia  Dortmanna 

urens  (but  not  so 

In  Scotland) 

Pulraonarla  maritima, 
(found  as  far  south  as 
Devonshire*;  not  con- 
fined to  either  coast  of 
Scotland) 


Primula  farinosa  (most 
bundant  inCumbcrland ; 
in  Scotland  confined  to 
the  east,  and  rare) 
Impatiens  noli  tangcre 
Gentians  cam  post  ri* 
Corrigiola  littoralis 
Exacum  tiliforme 
Eryngium  carapestre 
Slum  vertici llatum 
Sibthorpia  europwa 
Buplcurum  Odontites 
lllecebrum  vcrticillatum 
Anthericum  serotinum 
Scilla  verna 

■ autum  nails 


Rumex  digynus 
Juncus  filiform  is 
Saxiffaga  nlvalii  (Wales 
and  Yorkshire) 
Cotyledon  Umbilicus 
Oxalis  comiculata 
Andromeda  polifoUa 
Arenaria  tenui  folia 
Cotoncaster  vulgarii 
Papaver  cambricum 
Cistus  poUfolius 

gut  tat  us 

marifoliu* 


Actiea  spicata 
Mclittis  meiissonhyllum 
grafidiflorum 


Rartsia  viscosa 
Brassica  oleracra 
■ monensis 

Draha  aizoides 
Cbeiranthus  sinuatus 
(Anglcsea) 

Arabia  hispid* 

Er odium  moschatum 
Vicia  bitliynica 
Lotus  di  flatus 
Cbrysocoma  aure 
Euphorbia  Peplis 
Asplenium  septentrionalc 
(Denbighshire;  in  Scot- 
land, east  ?) 

A dian  t umCapillu  s V enena 


1400.  In  general t with  regard  to  such  qf  the  plants  above  mentioned  as  are  found  in  Scotland,  the  same 
rule,  as  to  locality,  holds  good  in  that  country  also.  There  are,  however,  some  differences,  and  a few  unex. 

Ccd  peculiarities,  which  we  shall  shortly  notice : and  Scotland  being  of  so  much  smaller  extent,  and  per. 

i more  thoroughly  investigated,  than  England,  we  can  speak  with  more  certainty  a*  to  the  range  of 
these  vegetable*. 


1461  Plants  found  on  the  west  side  of  Scotland  almost  exclusively : — 


Pinguicula  lusitanica 
Lysimachla  Nummularia 
Convolvulus  Sep l urn 
Campanula  hed  er  area 
Jasione  mem  Lana 
Sclinum  pal  astro 
Sison  verticillatum 


(Ena nth e pimpinclloide* 
Statice  Llmonmm 
Drosera  longifolia 
Epilobium  tetragon  um 
Dianthu*  deltoideus 
Cotyledon  Umbilicus 
I.y  thrum  Salicaria 


Giaucium  luteum 
ThaHctrum  flavum 
Bartsia  viscosa 
Brassica  monensis 
Ervum  tetraspermum 
Hypericum  Androsaimum 
ciodes 


Picris  hieracioid 
Inula  crithmoide* 
Epipactis  latifoLLa 
Gymnadcnla  conopsea 
(very  rare  on  the  east 
coast). 


* According  to  Turner  and  Dillwyn’s  Botanist's  Guide. 
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1492.  Plants  found  on  the  east  tide  of  Scotland  almost  exclusively:  — 


Fhleum  arrnariutn 
Fcstuca  loliaoea 
Echium  vulgar*  {doubt, 
fully  wild  on  the  west) 
Prijoula  veris 
■ ■ clatior 

Con*  olvuluc  arvensis 
GeuUana  amarella 


Saxifraga  tririactyhlcs 
Silene  noctiflors 
Euphorbia  Esuia 
- exigua 
Aren  aria  verna 
Put  cut  ilia  verna 

-I— ' argon  tea 
Spiraea  Filipemlula 


Mnrrubium  vulgare 
La  vat  era  arborea 
Astragalus  glycynhyllus 

hypoglotti* 

Ttifolium  fragtferum 

omithopodioide* 

■■  ■■  scab  rum 


Vicia  lutea 
Cnicua  Eriophomi 
Onopordon  Acanthium 
Artemisia  maritima 
Epipactls  palustris 
Aspletiium  septentrional ct. 


1463.  The  trees  that  are  aborignal  natives  qf  Britain  arc  the  Oak  (two  species) ; the  Elm  (five  species)  j 
the  Kwh,  the  Ash,  the  Maple.  Sycamore,  Hornbeam,  Lime  (three  species,  according  to  Smith) : the  Spanish 
Chestnut  (?) ; the  Alder,  Birch,  Poplar,  (four  species)  ; and  the  Scotch  fir  : to  which  may  be  added  the 
Mountain  Ash,  which  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  attains  to  a great  size.  Of  these,  then,  the  Oak,  the  Beech, 
Birch,  and  Scotch  Fir  live  in  society,  — 

“ In  grouping  beauty  rise  the  loftiest  trees. 

Secure  in  friendship  from  the  blighting  breeze i"  — 

forming  vast  forests,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  trees.  The  finest  forests  of  Oak  and  Beech  arc 
unquestionably  to  be  seen  in  tho  southern  parts  of  England}  the  latter  flourishing,  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  in  the  chalk  and  deep  clay  soils  of  Sussex  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  In  Scotland,  the  oak, 
though  there  may  be  some  exceptions,  generally  forms  copse  woods,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  the  valleys. 
It*  northern  limit  is  scarcely  within  the  British  dominion*.  It  extends  to  lat  60°  on  the  continent  in  Russia, 
and  64°  in  Norway ; and  if  in  Scotland  oaks  are  not  found  in  the  extreme  north,  it  is  rather  owing  to  want 
of  shelter  and  of  suitable  soil,  than  to  any  other  circumstance. 

MM.  The  Pine  (Pinas  svlvestris,  Jig . 114.)  constitutes  noble  forests  among  the  mountainous  districts  of 

North  Britain,  filling  the  valleys,  and  ascending, 
probably,  to  the  height  of  2500  feet  upon  the  hills, 
among  the  northern  Grampians,  especially  in  the 
districts  of  BraemaV,  Glenmorc,  and  Roth ierou reus ; 
and  exhibiting  individual  specimens  of  such  size 
and  beauty  os  no  one  can  form  an  idea  of,  who  has 
not  seen  this  tree  in  its  native  situations  About 
20  years  ago.  the  greater  part  of  the  noble  forest  of 
Glcnmore,  belonging  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  was  cut  down,  and  floated  to  the  sea  at 
Spey  mouth ; where  several  ships  were  built  of  the 
excellent  timber  which  it  afforded.  One  individual 
was  then  felled,  which  afforded  a plank,  which  we 
have  seen  at  Fochabers : it  is  5£  feet  in  diameter, 
and  free  from  every  kind  of  imperfection. 

1465.  Of  the  fruit  trees  which  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  open  air,  the 
number  is  limited.  In  the  south,  exclu- 
sively, or,  perhaps,  as  far  as  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  Vine,  the  Fig,  the  Quince,  the 
Mulberry,  Chestnut,  Walnut,  and  Medlar 
may  be  advantageously  planted.  The 
Apple,  Pear,  the  Plum  of  various  kinds, 
the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot;  all,  according  to  soil,  exposure,  and  other  local 
circumstances,  ripen  their  fruit  in  the  open  air,  if  afforded  the  protection  of  a wall,  as 
high  north  as  Inverness,  and  some  of  the  most  hardy  ones  much  higher : but  the  want 
of  sun  must  ever  be  a hinderance  to  the  thorough  perfecting  of  good  fruit  in  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

1466.  Of  the  various  kinds  tf  Com,  which  are  used  as  food  for  man  or  cattle,  Wheat, 
Barley,  Be  re,  Bigg,  Oats,  and*  Rye  are  the  universal  crops;  and  these  all  succeed  in  situ- 
ations not  too  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  far  to  the  northward  as 
Inverness,  beyond  which  the  wheat  becomes  a very  uncertain  crop ; and  even  considerably 
south  of  Inverness,  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  in  lat.  56°,  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  country,  the  west  being  the 
district  for  pasture. 

1467.  In  regard  to  the  height  at  which  certain  plants  will  grow  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  southern  and  midland  parts  of  Great  Britain  do  not  contain  mountains  upon  a 
sufficiently  lofty  scale  to  render  their  investigation  particularly  interesting.  The  northern 
parts  of  England  pousess  mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  upwards  of  3000  feet ; and 
it  ha*  fortunately  happened  that  Mr.  Winch's  « Essay  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Plants  throughout  the  Counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Durham,"  of  which 
the  lat.  55 ° may  be  considered  the  medium,  embraces  a very  great  proportion  of  this  very 
country,  which,  from  its  situation,  may,  in  point  of  climate,  be  considered  as  intermediate 
between  the  more  northern  and  southern  floras  of  Great  Britain ; and  though  we  cannot 
devote  the  room  that  would  be  necessary  to  introducing  the  whole  of  his  remarks  upon  the 
humble  and  less  known  vegetables,  yet  we  gladly  select  from  the  writings  of  so  accurate  an 
observer  what  concerns  the  more  valuable  and  more  striking  vegetable  productions. 

1468.  27m?  Oak , in  lat.  55°,  attains  a large  sue  in  the  vallcvs;  it  ascends  the  hills,  but 
gradually  becomes  of  stunted  growth  in  Weardale  and  Tcesdale,  to  the  elevation  of  1600 
and  1700  feet. 

1469.  The  Common  Elm  ( Clmus  campestris ) is  not  indigenous  north  of  the  Tees; 
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its  place  being  taken  by  the  Wych  Elm  {U.  montana ),  which  skirts  the  mountains  at  a 
height  of  2000  feet. 

1470.  The  Beech  and  Aspen  are  truly  natives,  flourishing  beautifully  in  the  low  sheltered 
spots,  but  not  climbing  the  hills  to  equal  heights  with  the  oak.  The  White  and  Black 
Poplars  (Pbpulus  alba  and  nigra)  are  doubtful  natives  of  the  north  of  England,  as  of  Scot- 
land ; though  the  White  Poplar  is  remarkable  for  withstanding  the  north-easterly  winds, 
which  are  so  destructive  to  vegetation  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
The  Lime  {Tilin  eurojura),  the  Chestnut  {Castanea  vesca ),  and  the  Hornbeam  ( Carpmus 
Betulus),  stand  in  the  same  predicament. 

1471.  Holly  trees  are  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  woods  in  Durham,  Northum- 
berland, and  Cumberland,  os  is  the  Yew  {Torus  baccata).  The  Birch  ( Betula  alba ) equals 
in  size  the  birches  of  Norway  and  Sweden ; but  is  not  found  on  the  mountains  at  a greater 
elevation  than  the  Sycamore  {Acer  Pseudo-plat  anus),  which  in  the  subalpine  regions  seems 
to  be  as  vigorous,  and  to  attain  as  great  a size  as  it  docs  near  the  sea-coast.  The  Mountain 
Ash  {Pyrus  aucuparia)  is  found  on  the  hills;  the  White  Beam  {Pyrus  Aria ) may  be  traced 
from  the  High- Force  of  the  river  Tees  to  the  coast;  the  Alder  {Alnus  glutinosa)  and  the 
Guelder  Rose  ( Viburnum  Opulus)  accompany  our  streams ; and  the  Hazel,  Black  Cherry 
( Prunus  Cerasus ),  Bird  Cherry  {Prunus  Padus ),  the  Spindle-tree  {Euonymus  eurojxrus),  the 
Raspberry  (Rubus  itbrus),  and  the  common  Elder  {Sambtccus  nigra),  are  found  in  all  the 
woods  from  the  sea-shore  to  those  situated  on  an  elevation  of  1600  feet : but  the  common 
Maple  {Acer  camjtestris)  occurs  only  in  the  hedges,  in  some  parts  of  the  flat  country. 

1472.  The  Ash  tree  {Fraxinus  excelsior ),  the  White  Thorn  {McspUus  Oxyacantha ),  the 
Crab  tree,  or  Wild  Apple  {Pyrus  Malus ),  and  Block  Thom  {Prunus  sptnosa),  abound 
throughout  the  district  in  question.  The  Bullarc  {Prunus  insititia)  is  rare ; and  the  Plum- 
tree  {Prunus  domestic  a),  Pear  {Pyrus  communis ),  Red  Currant  {Hides  rubrum ),  the  Ber- 
berry {Berberis  vulgaris),  and  Gooseberry  {Ribes  Grossularia),  though  of  frequent  occurrence, 
appear  not  to  be  original  natives  of  the  soil.  But  the  Rock  Currant  (Ribes  petreeum),  the 
Acid  Mountain  Currant  {Ribes  spicatum ),  Alpine  Currant  {Ribes  aljnnum),  Black  Currant 
{Ribes  nigrum ),  and  Privet  {Ligustrum  vulgare ),  are  indigenous,  and  not  unfrequent. 

1473.  On  the  elevated  moors,  and  even  on  the  mountain  of  Crosafell,  at  on  elevation  of 
nearly  3000  feet,  the  roots  and  trunks  of  very  large  Pines  ( Pinus  sylvestris)  are  seen  pro- 
truding from  the  black  peat  moss : but  the  tree  is  no  longer  indigenous  to  the  country  ; 
nor  does  the  same  tree  now  attain  the  size  of  the  ancient  Pine,  though  planted  in  similar 
moorland  situations,  though  the  young  trees  be  protected,  and  even  the  plantations  situated 
at  a lower  level. 

1471  The  Furze  (V lex  ruroverui)  attain*  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  In  sequestered  spots,  accompanied  by 
the  Bramble.  Juniper  may  be  traced  from  the  cozst  to  the  heiaht  of  15U0  feet.  The  Cloudberry  {Rubus 
Chamarmorus),  the  Bearherry  ( Arbutus  Uva  vrsi ),  and  Sand  Willow  {Satie  armaria ),  attain  the  same  ele- 
vation; while  the  Dwarf  Willow  ( Satie  herbacea),  but  without  its  usual  attendant  the  Reticulated  Willow 
(S.  reticulata ),  reaches  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  upwards  of 3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

147 5.  Coarse  Grasses,  Sedges,  and  Rushes  too  often  cover  the  wet  moors  with  a scanty  and  almost  useless 
vegetation.  To  the  agriculturist  the  different  Heaths  are  scarcely  more  acceptable ; but  they  are  unques- 
tionably among  the  most  bcautiftil  of  our  native  plants,  and  their  abundance  and  the  vast  extent  of  around 
which  they  clothe,  give  a peculiar  character  to  very  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  esperially.in  the  North. 
In  the  districts  in  question,  the  common  Heather  {Caltuna  vulgaris',  the  Fir-leaved  Heath  {Erica  cincrea ), 
and  the  Cross-leavcd  Heath  {Erica  Tetratu),  the  latter,  however,  less  fragrant,  and  preferring  moist  situ, 
ationa;  these  flourish  in  various  situations,  from  1000  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  never  in 
calcareous  soil ; which  circumstance,  Mr.  Winch  observes,  occasions  the  striking  difference  between  the 
heaths  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  as  they  are  called,  where  the  substratum 
is  chalk. 

1476.  The  most  considerable  elevation  to  which  the  cultivation  of  wheat  extends  in  the 
north  of  England  does  not  exceed  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Oats  grow  at 
nearly  double  that  height ; but  in  unfavourable  years  the  sheaves  may  often  be  seen  standing 
among  the  snow,  which  not  uncommonly  covers  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  October,  and 
is  never  later  in  falling  than  the  middle  of  November.  The  limits  of  Barley  and  Rye  are 
between  those  of  wheat  and  oats  ; but  Bigg,  a more  hardy  kind  of  grain  than  either  of  the 
former,  is  no  longer  cultivated.  Turnips,  though  of  small  size,  and  Potatoes,  grow  at  the 
same  height  as  Oats.  On  the  soil  of  the  moors  being  ploughed  for  the  first  time,  and  lime 
applied,  White  Clover  ( Trifulium  repens)  comes  up  in  abundance ; and  the  same  circum- 
stance is  noticed  by  Mr.  Pursh  to  occur  in  North  America  when  the  woods  arc  cleared 
away,  and  the  ground  first  broken  up. 

1477.  Observations , similar  to  those  we  have  now  exhibited,  in  a suitable  part  of  Scot- 
land were  still  a desideratum ; and  we  have  been  fortunate  enough,  through  the  medium  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Murray  of  Aberdeen,  to  obtain  them  from  the  Rev.  Janies  Farquharson, 
minister  of  Alford,  Aberdeenshire ; a gentleman,  as  his  remarks  will  show,  of  much  scientific 
knowledge,  and  great  and  patient  research.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  be  induced  to  continue 
bis  investigations  on  these  interesting  subjects  : and  this  may  encourage  others  possessed  of 
similar  acquirements,  and  equal  facilities,  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  to  collect  a series  of 
observations,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  a complete  system  of  the 
Vegetable  Geography  of  these  islands.  With  this  communication  of  Mr.  Farquharson,  which 
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we  eheli  glee  Id  Mi  own  words,  we  ihell  close  our  remarks,  already  perhaps  too  much 
extended  tor  the  nature  of  this  work,  on  British  Botany. 

1 478.  “ The  district.'  Mr.  Faiquhoreon  writes,  “ to  which  the  following  observations 

chiefly  refer,  is  near  the  middle  of  Aberdeenshire,  about  lat.  .57°  15';  and  may  be  termed 
a table  land,  elevated  400  to  600  feet  above  the  sea,  studded  with  many  Irregular  ridges  and 
groups  of  mountains,  of  different  elevations,  up  to  1800  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Tbo  substratum  is  every  where  what  is  named  primitive  rock,  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica- 
ceous slate ; the  soil  generally  a friable,  dark,  vegetable  mould,  passing  in  some  places  into 
a lighter-coloured  and  more  tenacious  clay,  and  all  containing  many  fragments  of  the 
primitive  rock.  A debris  of  clay  and  broken  stones  sometimes  intervenes  between  the  rock 
and  the  soil ; but  the  many  operations  of  road-making,  draining,  enclosing,  and  quarrying, 
which  have  of  late  years  been  performed  within  the  district,  show  that  this  debris  is  not  very 
ct  tensive  nor  very  deep,  excepting  at  the  edges  of  tome  of  the  more  precipitous  elevations. 
A valley  in  this  district,  about  eight  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  nearly  rectangular,  and 
surrounded  by  ridges  of  the  mountains,  has  furnished  most  of  the  phenomena  here  stated. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  has  not  been  determined ; but  two  fine  perennial  springs, 
at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1828,  gave 
47 ' of  Fahrenheit.  . - . 

1479.  List  of  plants,  ttatiog  in  feet  the  elevation  above  the  sea  which  they  reach,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Alford,  Aberdeenshire ; and  beyond  which  they  do  not  grow,  or  cannot  be  cultivated 
successfully.  Latitude  57°  15*;  25  miles  inland : — 

‘■1.  400  feet.  Wheat.  This  grain  has  been  repeatedly  cultivated  in  the  valley,  from  this 
height  up  to  600  or  650  feet,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  by  persons  from  the  south  country, 
well  acquainted  with  its  mode  of  culture,  and  on  a large  scale ; but  the  result,  owing  to  ita 
frequent  ly  failing  to  ripen  well,  has  not  justified  the  extension,  or  even  the  continuance,  of  its 
growth  here ; and  it  is  now  rarely  attempted.  When  it  did  ripen,  in  favourable  seasons, 
the  crop  was  abundant.  It  succeeds  tolerably  well  nearer  to  the  coast,  about  150  feet 
lower. 


“ 2.  400  feet.  Barley  (Hordeum  distichum).  This  has  often  been  attempted,  in  place  of 
the  Bigg  (Hordeum  hesastichum).*  It  proved  late,  snd  frequently  failed. 

“ An  early  variety,  named  Corsican  Barley,  succeeded  admirably  in  situations  as  elevated 
as  the  Bigg,  over  which  it  bad  the  great  advantage  of  not  being  liable  to  lodge ; but  its  cul- 
ture has  been  discontinued,  owing  to  the  impolitic  regulations  of  the  Excise,  which  prohibit 
the  malting  of  Bigg  and  Barley  on  the  same  premises ; and  as  the  maltsters  generally  use 
Bigg,  our  eommou  grain,  they  could  not,  owing  to  this  regulation,  purchase  Barley. 

“ 3.  950  feet.  Bigg  succeeds  quite  well  up  to  this  height,  and  often  ripens  in  the  more 
inland  districts  about  100  feet  higher,  where  oats  frequently  fail. 

“ 4.  950  feet.  Oats  fail  so  frequently  to  perfect  their  grain  higher  than  this,  as  to  render 
their  cultivation  inexpedient  at  a greater  elevation  j and  as  they  form  the  most  important 
crop  of  our  known  rotations  of  cropping,  no  other  kind  is  attempted  at  more  elevated 
districts. 
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M 5.  950  feet.  A vena  strigosa  follows  the  cul- 
tivation of  both  Bigg  and  Oats  to  this  height ; and 
as  its  increase  is  greater  in  proportion  than  theirs, 
it  might  probably  succeed  a good  deal  higher. 

“ N.B.  The  introduction  of  comparatively  early 
varieties,  as  the  Early  Angus  and  Hardy  Red  Oats, 
which  has  already  greatly  benefited  the  farmer  in 

• I am  not  even  sure  that  our  Bigg  is  the  Hordeum  hexa- 
ttichum.  We  have  another  kind  of  barley,  called  Pack- 
man-rich,  which  is  as  early  as  the  Bigg,  and  more  evidently 
distinctly  six-rowed  in  the  ear:  the  grains  being  also  more 
closely  packed  in  the  rachia.  It  is  seldom  sown,  being  not 

Suite  so  productive  as  the  common  Bigg.  I suspect  it  may  be 
he  true  Hordeum  hexaatlrhum.  The  former  Is  doubtless  the 
Hordeum  vulgar?  of  Linnwua,  or  four. ranked  barley  (Jig.  115. 
6),  the  latter  the  Hordeum  hcxastichum  Lttm,  or  six-ranked 
barley  (e).  In  both  there  are  six  rows  or  ranks  of  seeds ; but 
in  the  Hordeum  vulgare  ( Hordeum  hrrashekum  of  Gray's  Bru 
tt»k  Flora),  two  opposite  pairs  of  rows  have  the  seeds  more 
erect,  imbricated,  and  compressed,  appearing  to  constitute  but 
two  single  rows  the  other  two  or  lateral  rows  of  seeds  arc 
much  more  prominent.  In  Hordeum  hcxastichum  the  seeds 
arrange  themselves  in  six  distinct  and  prominent  rows.  These 
are  the  two  roost  hardy  kinds,  and  such  as  are  generally  culti- 
vated in  the  northern  and  mountainous  regions.  In  the  south 
of  Scotland,  and  In  England  generally,  the  Hordeum  diatichum 
of  Linmeut,  common  or  two-ranked  barley  (•),  Is  cultivated. 
In  this  kind  the  two  opposite  double  rows  are  abortive,  and 
nothing  but  small  empty  bushels  appear  instead  of  seeds.  The 
name  of  Bigg,  or  Here,  or  Bear,  is  usually  given  to  the  four- 
sided  barley,  and  that  of  nix-sided  Bigg  or  Bcrc,  and  Barley  Bigg, 
to  six-sided ; but  in  common  language  they  haw  often  no  dU. 
anguishing  appellation.  — Ed. 
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this  valley,  will,  perhaps,  enable  him  to  push  his  cultivation  a little  higher  ; where,  at 
many  points  there  is  yet  good  soil  untouched. 

14  6.  950  feet  White  Norfolk  Pea.  I introduced  these  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley, 
about  seven  years  ago,  where  they  have  always  done  well ; and  two  years  since  I gave  some 
for  sowing  in  some  of  the  highest  cultivated  lands  of  the  district,  where  they  have  been 
equally  successful,  ripening  before  the  Bigg.  Grey  Peas  so  often  fail  to  ripen  here,  that 
they  are  seldom  sown. 

4i  7.  600  feet.  English  Winter  Tares  ( Vicia  saliva).  I began  to  plant  these  eight  years 
ago,  as  a spring  crop,  and  they  have  answered  admirably  in  damp  land.  I have  always  been 
enabled  from  a portion  of  the  crop  to  secure  seed  for  a succeeding  one.  WThen  sown  in 
May  they  are  heaviest  to  be  cut  from  September  to  November. 

44  8.  950  feet.  Potatoes  succeed  with  the  oats  here  ; but  often  fail  to  come  to  perfection 
in  the  Highland  glens,  even  a very  little  more  elevated  than  this. 

44  9.  950  feet.  Turnips  become  a valuable  crop.  The  Red  and  White  varieties  are 
only  for  autumn  use,  as  they  often  perish  in  winter ; but  we  have  a hardy  Yellow  variety, 
which  I have  never  seen  materially  injured  by  cold,  except  in  the  unusually  severe  frosts  of 
1813  and  1814.  Rutabaga  is  not  planted;  and  as  its  produce  is  of  much  less  weight,  and 
as  we  have  this  valuable  yellow  sort,  we  do  not  require  any  which  is  more  hardy. 

44  10.  950  feet.  Rye  Grass  ( Loltum  perenne )• 

44  II.  950  feet.  Red  Clover  {Trifolium  prat  ease). 

44  12.  950  feet.  White  Clover  {Trifolium  repens). 

44  These  three  plants  form  our  usual  sown-grass  fields  for  hay  and  pasture,  and  they 
answer  well  at  this  height.  The  last  is  a native,  even  higher.  Thus  we  see  that,  to  the 
most  elevated  points  where  oats,  the  principal  crop,  ripen,  the  cultivator  gets  up  along  with 
them  all  the  plants  necessary  for  a judicious  rotation  of  crops : Turnips,  Bigg,  Rye-grass, 
and  the  Red  and  White  Clovers. 

44  13.  450  feet.  Sainfoin  {Hedysarum  Onobrychis).  I made  an  experiment  on  a small 
scale,  three  years  ago,  to  introduce  this  on  a piece  of  very  dry,  sandy,  but  rich  and  well-limed 
land,  at  this  altitude : the  plants  came  up  freely,  and  many  of  them  were  remaining  on  the 
second  year,  but  in  the  third  year  they  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  none  having  ever 
flowered. 

44  14.  400  feet.  Field  Bean  ( Vida  Faba)  does  not  ripen  : a broad  Spanish  bean  comes 
to  perfection  in  gardens  often. 

44  15.  450  feet.  Jerusalem  Artichoke  {Hdianlhui  tuberosus)  never  flowers,  but  is  pro- 
pagated by  tubers. 

44  16.  450  feet.  The  Squash,  recently  introduced,  named  Vegetable  Marrow  {Cucurbila 
SuccaJo , in  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening),  perfects  its  seeds  when  sown  under  a 
hand-glass,  till  the  second  leaf  expands,  and  then  it  may  bear  transplantation  into  the  open 
ground. 

44  17.  670  feet.  Nasturtium  ( Tro/uzolum  majus)  has  sometimes  perfect  seeds. 

44  18.  950  feet.  Flax  {Lmum  usilatissimum)  grows  as  high  up  as  the  Bigg. 

44  19.  650  feet.  Carra way-seed  {Carum  Carui ) propagates  itself  by  seed  on  a piece  of 

enclosed  grass. 

44  N.  B.  Many  plants,  as  Papaverum  somniferum,  Verbascum  Thapsus,  Dipsacus  ful Io- 
nian, Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  Dianthus  barbatus,  not  being  natives  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
yet  propagate  themselves  by  seed,  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  sowing  them,  on  the 
cultivated  ground  of  a garden  at  450  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea : and  at  New,  in  Strath- 
dow,  about  800  feet  high,  a great  variety  of  kitchen-garden  herbs  come  to  perfection  in  the 
open  air,  such  as  Strawberries,  Beet,  Carrot,  Onions,  Chives,  Leeks,  Parsley,  Cresses,  Let- 
tuces, Radish,  &c.  The  Cabbages  and  Greens  are  good  at  all  the  highest  points  to  which 
cultivation  is  extended. 

7Y ee*  and  Shrub*. 

M £0.  700  feet  Oak  ( Querent  Robur \*  Half-rotten  trunks  of  this  tree,  of  only  moderate  dimensions,  occa- 
sionally dug  out  of  the  ground  (of  which  I have  seen  several),  prove  this  tree  to  have  been,  recently,  a native  of 
this  district ; and  a tradition,  which  may  be  relied  on,  points  out  the  spots  which  furnished  the  timber  of  the  old 
church  at  Forbes,  situated  within  the  valley,  the  only  building  constructed  of  oak  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
native  Oaks  have  all  disappeared  ; unless  a solitary  small  tree,  remote  from  any  others  of  equal  age,  and  growing 
amidst  an  unprotected  Hazel  copse,  within  a mile  of  the  above-mentioned  spot,  and  on  similar  ground,  may 
be  considered  as  such.  There  are  a great  many  planted  Oaks  in  the  valley,  some  of  them  at  the  above  ele- 
vation, but  their  autumnal  shoota  (this  tree  sending  out  two  shoots  in  a season)  are  generally  killed  in  the 
succeeding  winter. 

" 21.  750  feet  Beech  (Fagus  tylvatica ) becomes  a very  fine  tree  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  but  a few 
reaching  this  elevation  are  miserably  stunted. 

**  22.  500  feet  Hazel  ( Corylu*  Avelland),  is  wild  here,  and  ripens  its  nuts  well : this  cannot  tic  considered 
as  the  farthest  limit  of  its  growth  ; but  the  progress  of  cultivation  has  ;>robably  exterminated  it  in  higher 
spots. 

“ 2.1  950  feet  Alder  (Ainu*  glutmosa' I,  In  a natural  state,  skirts  every  where  the  streams  in  the  low 
grounds : a few  very  small  dwarf  bushes  of  it  are  found  in  one  place  at  this  height 

“ 24.  1050  feet  Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  si// vet tr it)  ceases  to  be  of  any  value  at  a greater  height,  though  it 
struggles  a little  farther  still,  in  stunted  mis-shapen  bushes. 

“ 25.  1100  feet  White  Birch  ( fie  tula  alba)  advances  but  a little  farther  than  the  Scotch  Fir,  as  appears  at 
one  spot,  where  they  were  planted  and  have  grown  together. 

* Probably  Qucrcus  sessiUfiora  Smith. 
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44  36.  I SCO  feet  Larch  { Pasta  Ixsrix).  This  native  of  the  Alp*  is  now  extensively  planted,  in  all  part*  ot 
the  valley,  with  the  greatest  success ; and  at  thia  height  some  extensive  ahrubberics,  of  eight  or  ten  year*’ 
standing,  mingled  with  Scotch  Firs,  appear  in  a prosperous  state.  One  plantation  has  been  carried  as  high  as 
1450  feet ; but  the  Larches  for  250  feet  downwards  are  dwarf  and  sickly ; and  it  appears  likely  that  but  few 
will  exist  long,  beyond  I2ij0  feet  of  altitude.  The  Larch  was  introduced  here  about  sixty  years  ago ; but 
being  then  deemed  a delicate  tree,  none  were  tried  on  very  high  ground.  The  gmwth  of  the  Larch  is  much 
more  vigorous  than  that  of  the  Scotch  Fir  ; and  being  from  the  primitive  regions  of  the  Alps,  the  soil  of  Aber- 
deenshire proves  very  congenial  to  it.  being  chiefly  primitive  rock-  The  Umber  which  it  affords  is  strong  and 
very  durable.  Sixteen  years  ago  I had  two  gates  made  of  Larch  only  forty  years  old ; and  although  these 
have  been  constantly  exposed  ever  since,  the  timber  shows  very  little  appearance  of  decay. 

" 27.  420  feet.  Silver  Fir  {Pima  Picea).  One  plant  of  this  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  only  one  of  any  con. 
siderablc  age  In  the  ralley,  has  attained  a large  siac,  being  75  feet  high,  and  containing  230  cubical  feet  of 
very  healthy  and  growing  timber. 

44  28.  800  feet.  Hawthorn  {Mespilux  Oryacantha)  has,  at  New,  at  Strathdow,  formed  fine  hedges  at  this 
elevation.  In  the  valley,  there  are  two  line  solitary  trees  of  it,  at  an  altitude  of  650  feet  j a few  good  hedges 
are  also  seen  in  the  lower  grounds. 

44  4a  900  feet  Ash  [Fr minus  excelsior)  grows  tolerably  well  at  this  height 

44  30.  900  feet  Sycamore  [ Acer  Pteudo-plalanus). 

“ 31.  500  feet  Elm  ( Vlmux  montana)  becomes  here  a fine  tree : it  has  not  been  tried  higher. 

44  N.B.  Tilia  europaea,  Populus  alba  and  tremula,  Salix  alba.  .Esc  ulus  Hiiipocastanum,  Sambucus  nigra, 
Carpi nus  Betulus,  Cytisus  laburnum,  Peru*  Aucuparia,  all  thrive  well  in  the  lower  districts  of  the  valley, 
but  nave  not  here  been  planted  nearly  so  high  as  the  extreme  limits  of  their  growth.  The  Populus  balsa  ini. 
fera,  at  450  feet,  appears  sickly,  and  would  not  probably  succeed  any  farther  up. 

32.  HUOftrt  Cherries  produced  very  fine  and  abundant  crops,  at  New,  in  Strathdow. 

44  33.  800  feet.  Apples  are  here  a very  uncertain  crop ; but  at  Castle  Forbes,  500  feet  high,  they  do  not 
often  fall.  Auchintoul,  the  Kibston  Pippin  generally  ripens  well. 

44  3*.  800  feet.  Pears,  the  Jargonelle  ripens  here ; but  at  450  feet,  the  Auchcn  Pear  scUloms  comes  to 
perfection. 

44  35.  900  feet.  Gooseberries.  This  valley  is  the  region  of  most  delicious  gooseberries ; and  when  our  best 
kinds,  especially  the  Red  Walnut,  are  in  season,  we  need  not  envy  the  fruits  of  the  most  favoured  regions. 
I hare  heard,  from  good  authority,  that  Bishop  Forbes  of  Aberdeen,  who  died  in  1635,  had  remarked,  that 
gooseberries  became  more  delicious  as  they  approached  the  upper  limit  of  their  cultivation,  and  that  the 
Scots,  in  hia  day,  possessed  the  finest  varieties  of  this  fruit;  and  that  at  his  own  castle  of  Cane,  about  750 
feet  nigh,  he  had  them  of  a higher  flavour  than  he  knew  them  to  have  any  where  else.  Gooseberry  busho 
cease  to  become  productive  near  the  limits  of  our  highest  cultivation. 

44  36.  800  feet  Raspberry  {Rubus  Ida  us)  is  indigenous  in  the  woods,  at  650  feet 

44  37.  luOO  feet  Broom  t, S part  turn  settpartum)  is  found  here  in  a stunted  state,  but  bearing  flowers. 

44  38.  K50  feet  Whin  or  Furxc  ( UUx  europrus).  Several  patches,  at  this  elevation,  seem  to  have  no  tend- 
ency to  grow  any  higher  up,  although  they  spread  laterally. 

44  39  TOO  feet  Honeysuckle  (Loniccra  Perielumenum)  will  flower,  if  nailed  to  a wall. 

44  -10.  000  feet  Evergreen  Thorn  ( M espy  lux  Pyracantha),  when  attarhed  to  a wall,  flowers  In  June,  and 
ripens  its  dense  branches  of  fine  scarlet  berries  m October,  which  continue  till  it  is  again  in  blossom.  It  i* 
one  of  our  most  ornamental  shrubs. 

44  41.  6WJ  feet  The  Lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris)  flowers  here,  but  the  inflorescence  is  always  abortive 

44  42.  450  feet  Evergreen  oak  {Quercia  Ilex).  Some  years  ago  1 obtained  a few  plants  of  this : they  died 
down  to  the  ground  in  winter ; sending  up  new  shoots  from  the  root  in  spring,  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
then  perished. 

**  41  450  feet  Common  osier  {Salts  vhninalis)  was  given  tome  several  rears  *8°  ; but  It  does  not  thrive, 
dying  very  frequently  in  winter,  especially  the  preceding  year’s  shoots,  and  often  indeed  the  whole  plant 

44  44  450  feet  Berberry  [Bcrberis  vulgaris,  ripens  its  fruit 

*4  45  450  feet  Daphne  Mcxcrcum  ripens  its  berries. 

44  46  460  feet.  The  Hop  Humulus  I, up  ulus)  rarely  produce*  any  catkins. 

44  N.  B.  Ligustrum  vulgare,  Cornus  sanguines,  anti  Loniccra  Xylnsteum  blossom  at  450  feet ; but  1 hare 
no:  seen  them  produce  berries,  except  in  the  favourable  season  of  1827,  succeeding  the  still  wanner  one  of 
1826  The  Ligustrum  and  Comus  bore  many  berries  on  that  year,  and  even  the  Loniccra  had  a few,  all  of 
which  a p; ►eared  to  be  Billy  ripe.  Artemisia  Aorotanum  never  flowers." 


To  some  further  queries  which  we  addressed  to  Mr.  Farqubarson,  respecting  the  influ* 
encc  of  soil  and  situation,  he  obligingly  communicated  to  us  the  following  replies : — 

**  It  is  quite  evident,  from  many  indications,  that  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  soil  pos- 
sesses considerable  influence  in  extending  or  limiting  the  upper  boundaries  of  the  growth 
of  all  vegetables.  In  regard  to  the  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Graminexe,  the  power  of  these 
circumstances  becomes  quite  apparent  in  any  field  where  a portion  has  been  put  into  better 
order  than  the  rest,  by  recent  manuring,  Ac.  In  the  manured  part,  the  crops  arc  much 
more  luxuriant,  and  always  somewhat  earlier.  This  advantage  would  be  again  counter- 
acted by  a slightly  increased  elevation.  Another  condition  of  soil,  its  wetness  or  dryness, 
has  much  more  effect  in  checking  or  extending  the  boundaries  of  these  vegetables.  It  is 
only  on  dry  lands  that  the  different  grains  ripen  at  their  respective  highest  elevations  ; and 
the  retarding  influence  of  a wet  soil  is  so  great  as  to  make  the  crops  in  some  of  the  lowest 
districts  of  the  valley  perhaps  equally  late  with  those  in  the  highest.  In  regard  to  trees,  it 
is  apparent  at  many  points  in  this  country,  that  poverty  of  soil  has  prevented  them  from 
attaining  their  usual  limit  of  altitude.  The  eff  ect  of  a wet  or  dry  soil  varies  upon  trees, 
according  to  the  habits  of  the  different  kinds,  and  cannot  be  defined. 

As  to  exposure,  I have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  that  this  modifies  the  attainable 
elevation  of  any  of  the  herbaceous  or  annual  tribes.  • Almost  every  variety  of  situation, 


• 44  A*  the  position,  that  exposure  docs  not  modify  the  attainable  elevation  of  the  herbaceous  and  annual 
tribes,  may  appear  rather  startling ; it  seems  necessary,  in  support  of  it, to  refer  to  several  localities,  where 
the  rno«t  satisfactory  proofs  of  it  occur.  And  first,  in  respect  of  aspect.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  the 
three  points  where  the  earliest  crops  uniformly  occur  almost  every  season  are,  Tulloch,  In  the  parish  of 
Ketg  ; Mnntgarry,  in  the  parish  of Tullynessle ; and  some  north  fields  in  the  Callow  hi  II,  in  the  parish  of 
Alford  The  first  of  these  has  a direct  west  aspect ; the  second,  a direct  south  one ; and  the  last  has  an  a*|H?ct 
within  one  point  of  the  north,  on  a steep  descent.  The  earlinem  is  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  Next  in 
order  to  these,  in  point  of  carlincss.  are  some  fields  on  Upper  Auchintoul,  having  an  aspect  a little  to  the 
south  of  cast  In  the  higher  cultivated  lands,  the  south-lying  fields  of  Upper  Balfour,  in  the  parish  of 
Forbes  ; the  east-lying  field*  of  Tiverchindy ; and  the  wcst-lying  Helds,  on  the  ofipcisitc  side  of  the  dingle  at 
the  same  place,  in  the  parish  of  Alford  ; and  the  fields  near  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Campfield,  parish  of  Lum. 
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both  of  aspect  and  shelter,  occurs  within  this  valley  at  all  elevations ; and  it  does  not  appear 
that  in  sheltered  grounds  the  crops  are  earlier  than  on  those  which  are  open,  or  the  contrary  ; 
or  that  the  produce  of  fields  having  a northerly  aspect  is  earlier  or  later  than  that  of  ground 
lying  to  the  south.  The  circumstance  of  elevation,  with  respect  to  these  plants,  quite 
counterbalances  the  conditions  both  of  aspect  and  shelter.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the 
spring  the  vegetation  is  often  much  earlier  in  fields  lying  open  to  the  south,  than  those 
which  face  the  north  ; and  pastures  which  have  the  former  exposure  are  valuable  on  account 
of  their  early  herbage.  But  for  the  final  maturing  of  the  ordinary  crops,  the  disadvantages 
attendant  on  a north-lying  field  is  compensated  when  the  sun  reaches  the  northern  tropic ; 
and  these  situations  then  enjoy  all  the  benefit  of  his  morning  and  especially  his  evening 
rays,  which  is  generally  considerable.  In  exact  conformity  with  this  view,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  farther  inland,  where  the  glens  are  narrower,  and  more  protected  by  high  moun- 
tains, the  grain  ripens  at  higher  elevations  than  here.  Certainly  cultivated  spots  are  found 
somewhat  higher  than  any  in  Alford : but  then  the  culture  is  not  conducted  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  grain,  but  chiefly  for  the  winter  fodder  necessary  to  support  numerous  herds 
of  small  cattle,  which  feed  on  the  extensive  mountain  pastures  in  summer ; and  it  is  a com- 
mon saying  among  persons  possessed  of  these  lofty  spots,  that  if  their  grain  ripens  once  in 
three  years,  it  is  all  that  they  expect. 

“ On  Trees  and  Shrubs,  however,  which  are  of  loftier  growth  than  the  annual  and 
herbaceous  plants,  and  have  to  endure  the  severity  of  winter  storms,  the  exposure  lias  a 
most  powerful  influence.  The  numerous  and  extensive  plantations  in  this  valley  furnish 
the  most  decisive  evidence  on  this  point.  Many  stations  occur  where  the  Scotch  Fir,  for 
instance,  is  dwarfish,  and  even  killed,  much  below  its  natural  limit;  ow'ing  evidently  to  an 
unfavourable  exposure,  and  not  to  any  deficiency  or  unfitness  of  the  soil ; for  in  some  of 
these  places,  com  crops  of  good  growth  are  mingled  with  the  plantations,  or  pass  along  the 
sides  of  them,  and  the  trees  have  succeeded  quite  well  in  spots  that  are  incidentally  sheltered. 
It  is,  indeed,  from  its  circumstances  of  shelter,  and  not  of  aspect,  that  exposure  exercises 
such  a powerful  influence  ; for  if  the  trees,  planted  in  ground  having  a westerly  or  north- 
westerly aspect  generally  suffer  most,  and  arc  most  limited  in  their  elevations,  it  is  because 
our  severest  ‘storms  come  from  the  west  and  north-west,  and  the  trees  so  situated  are 
exposed  to  their  full  violence.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  if  we  could  command 
more  shelter,  trees,  at  least  our  native  ones,  would  succeed  at  higher  points  than  they  here 
reach ; and  accordingly,  I have  been  given  to  understand  that  at  Broemar,  in  the  upper 
part  of  this  country,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  loftiest  and  most  extensive  masses  of  moun- 
tains in  all  Scotland,  attaining  a height  of  3000  and  4000  feet  and  upwards,  the  Scotch  Fir 
and  White  Birch  grow  at  a much  higher  elevation  than  any  I have  named.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, I cannot  give  the  exact  particulars,  but  I believe  the  general  fact. 

“ I can  say  nothing,  from  personal  knowledge,  of  the  different  circumstances  attending 
the  extension  of  plants  on  the  east  and  w est  coasts  of  Scotland ; and  I would  not,  therefore, 
have  referred  to  the  subject,  except  to  bring  forward  a remark  made  in  a work,  not  profess- 
edly scientific,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  liable  to  be  overlooked:  it  is  in  Dr.  Macculloch’s 
interesting  Letter*  from  the  Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  He  states  the  fact, 
that  grain  ripens  better  in  the  outer  Hebrides  than  in  the  islands  nearer  the  mainland,  or 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  mainland  itself ; and  the  cause  which  he  assigns  for  this  striking 
circumstance  is,  that  in  these  outer  islands  there  is  not  sufficient  elevation  or  continuity  of 
land  to  lift  up  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  arrest  and  condense  the  vapours  with  which  our 
prevailing  westerly  winds  come  loaded  from  the  Atlantic.  These  islands,  therefore,  often, 
in  summer,  enjoy  clear  weather,  when  the  inner  islands  and  mountains  arc  deluged  with 
rain,  or  obscured  by  a heavy  cloud.** 

Subsect.  3.  Zoology  of  Great  Britain. 

1480.  The  history  of  our  native  animals  is  naturally  more  interesting,  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  than  of  such  as  do  not  come  under  their  own  immediate  observation ; while  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  names  and  properties  of  beings  which  every  where  surround  us,  is  neither 
a proof  of  wisdom  nor  of  a well-informed  mind.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  works  of 
nature  begin  by  examining  objects  immediately  within  their  reach ; and  as  few  can  extend 
their  enquiries  beyond  such  limits,  the  productions  of  every  country  will  be  best  known,  in 
proportion  to  the  taste  for  such  enquiries  among  its  inhabitants. 

1481.  The  zoology  of  Britain  was  first  investigated  by  Ray,  the  great  father  of  natural  history,  since  the 
revival  of  learning  after  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  This  wonderful  inan  must  be  also  considered  the 
true  founder  of  natural  history  in  Britain  ; and  by  his  instruction  and  assistance,  the  name  of  his  friend  and 


phnnan,  having  every  variety  of  aspect:  all  these,  at  least  the  dry  parts  of  them,  ripen  their  crops  at  the 
same  time,  at  upwards  of  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Secondly,  in  respect  of  shelter.  The  finely  shel- 
tered fields  about  Haughton,  in  the  parish  of  Alford,  appear  to  have  no  advantage,  in  point  of  earliness,  over 
the  entirely  open  grounds  of  the  farm  of  Muckleindovfc,  in  the  same  parish  ; although  many  of  them  aro 
equally  dry  with  the  latter ; these  are  In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley : and  about  900  feet  higher,  the  well- 
shoitcrcd  and  dry  fields  of  C’raigicvan,  in  the  parish  of  Leochhill,  are  no  earlier  than  many  quite  open  fields, 
at  the  same  elevation,  in  the  immediate  neighourhood.  In  the  spring  months,  however,  the  pastures  of  the 
sheltered,  and  especially  the  south. lying  fields,  possess  the  superiority  mentioned  in  the  text,” 
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patron  Sir  Francis  Willoughby  share*  a portion  of  the  same  Immortal  fame.  But  our  native  r oology,  even 
at  that  period,  engaged  the  attention  of  another  labourer.  The  name  of  Li»tcr  must  therefore  be  honoured. 
In  conjunction  with  that  of  Rav,  as  having  been  the  find  who  undertook  to  Investigate  the  extensive  order 
of  molluscous  animals:  these  he  arranged  with  such  an  admirable  perception  of  natural  affinities,  am- 
sideling  the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  that  we  know  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  acuteness  of  his  views, 
or  the  magnitude  of  hi*  undertaking.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  fume  of  Linmrus,  had  hr  paid  more 
consideration  to  the  writings  of  these  philosophic  observers,  one  of  whom  has  justly  been  nailed  hfii  master; 
while  the  other  was  no  leas  his  superior  in  a correct  knowledge  of  the  testaceous  animal*.  To  these  we  must 
add  the  name  of  Ellis,  whose  work  on  Corallines,  printed  in  1755,  has  continued  until  the  present  day  to  be 
the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  publication  on  this  class  of  animals  that  has  yet  appeared  : a long  interval 
then  succeeded,  during  which  naturalists  employed  themselves  merely  in  describing  species,  and  in  illustrating 
the  I>inna*an  nomenclature.  The  only  writer,  of  this  period,  whose  works  are  now  of  importance,  was 
George  Edward*,  whose  Natural  History  qf  Bird*,  pretending  to  nothing  more  than  plain  and  accurate  descrip- 
tions, free  from  all  scientific  arrangement,  has  become,  from  that  very  cause,  of  great  and  general  sen- ice. 
A return  to  a more  accurate  observation  of  natural  groups  drat  appeared  in  the  Lcpidoytera  Britannic  a of 
Haworth,  and  In  the  elaborate  work  upon  our  native  bees  by  Mr.  Kirby ; from  these  wc  may  date  the  revival 
of  natural  history  In  Britain,  from  a vocabulary  of  words,  to  an  intellectual  science.  Although  not  absolutely 
connected  with  our  more  immediate  purpose,  wc  deem  this  rapid  glance  over  the  history  of  the  science  in 
Britain  will  not  be  an  unwelcome  preface  to  the  following  remarks. 

1482.  The  zoology  of  the  United  Empire  might  be  treated  of  under  the  three  kingdoms  of 
which  it  is  composed;  were  our  materials  sufficiently  ample  to  mark  the  peculiarities  of  each. 
But  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  although  every  year  witnesses  an  accession  of  new  species 
enrolled  in  the  annals  of  our  native  fauna,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  generalise  these 
discoveries,  with  reference  to  the  geographic  range  of  groups  or  species.  Local  catalogues  of 
the  animals  found  in  a few  counties  have,  indeed,  been  drawn  up;  but  these,  however 
valuable  in  themselves,  are  too  scanty  to  allow  of  more  than  a partial  insight  into  the  general 
subject.  The  zoology  of  Ireland  has  been  sadly  neglected,  and  we  are  still  without  a Fauna 
Scotiea.  Thus  etnbairassed,we  must  consider  the  natural  history  of  Britain  in  the  aggregate ; 
noticing  such  species  as  more  particularly  belong  to  the  northern  and  the  southern  extremities. 

1483.  Of  Quadrufieds,  the  most  recent  catalogue  contains  sixty  living  species,  including 
the  whale  tribe ; besides  those  which  progressive  civilisation,  and  the  effects  of  the  chase,  have 
now  extirpated  from  our  islands.  Nine  species  of  Bats  have  been  detected,  four  of  which 
have  as  yet  been  found  only  in  the  southern  and  western  counties : two  belong  to  the  division 
of  borse-shoe  bats,  so  named,  from  their  nostrils  being  furnished  with  a complicated  membrane, 
like  a horse-shoe ; an  appendage  which  is  probably  intended  to  act  as  a sucker  to  assist  the 
animal  in  retaining  its  prey.  Another,  the  Vespertilio  raurinus,  or  common  bat,  as  wc  are 
informed  by  White,  has  been  so  far  timed  ns  to  take  flies  out  of  its  master's  hand,  carefully 
throwing  aside  the  wings.  Our  woods  and  heaths  still  shetter  the  Hedgehog  (jig*  116.), 

■ 1 **  a harmless  and  a most  useful  animal  in  destroying  snails, 

slugs,  and  worms;  but  persecuted  by  the  vulgar  for  a long 
list  of  imaginary  and  nonsensical  properties.  These  pre- 
judices have  been  extended  to  the  Mole,  whose  little  hillocks 
form  the  best  top-dressing,  as  a sensible  farmer  once  assured 
us,  to  poor  lands,  that  can  possibly  be  given  : their  soft  fur 
has  long  been  mixed  with  that  of  the  Beaver,  in  the  making 
of  hats.  Allied  to  the  Mole,  in  general  conformation,  are 
the  Shrew  Mice,  of  which  two  species  are  natives,  the  com- 
mon and  the  Water  Shrew  (Sort ar  arancus  and  jidiens) : both 
these  appear  to  be  widely  distributed.  Of  true  Mice  we 
possess  three  distinct  sorts:  the  Common  or  House  Mouse,  the  Field  Mouse,  and  the 
Harvest  Mouse ; the  latter  being  as  destructive  to  the  farmer  as  the  first  is  to  the  house- 
wife. The  Brown  and  the  Black  Rat  infest  our  dwellings,  and  are  equally  injurious : the 
Utter  i*  known  by  the  tail  lieing  longer  than  the  body ; whereas,  in  the  Brown  Rat,  both 
these  parts  are  equal.  The  pretty  little  Dormouse  (Afyorus  avellanarius)  is  a general 
favourite,  and,  like  the  Squirrel  and  Jerboa,  eats  its  food  in  an  erect  attitude,  sitting  on  its 
haunches,  and  using  its  forefeet  as  hands.  The  Water  Rat  and  Short-tailed  Mouse  of 
Pennant  (now  placed  in  the  genus  Arvicola ) occur  in  England  : but  the  former  is  stated 
not  to  have  been  found  in  the  northern  islands ; the  latter  is  a most  destructive  little  animal 
in  gardens,  where  it  grubs  up  seeds,  particularly  peas,  just  after  they  have  began  to  geimi- 
nate.  A few  years  back,  the  short-tailed  mouse  suddenly  appeared  in  immense  numbers 
in  the  New  Forest,  and  notwithstanding  every  artifice  employed  to  stop  their  ravages,  they 
destroyed  many  thousands  of  young  trees,  and  devastated  whole  acres  of  young  plantations. 

1484.  Thr  Badger  wo*  formerly  a much  more  common  animal  in  Britain  than  at  prwont  It  is  a noc- 
turnal feeder,  sleeping  in  Its  bole  during  the  day,  yet.  when  attacked.  Is  remarkably  quick  In  It*  motion*, 
and  fucewfuj  in  It*  defence.  If  undisturtjed,  it  is  harm  lew  and  inoffensive,  chiefly  iub*isting  upon  vegetables, 
although  It  will  likewise  devour  frog*  and  »lugs.  It  ls  stated  to  inhabit  Sweden,  although  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  known  in  the  north  of  Scotland  The  Otter  ha*  likewise  become  much  leas  frequent  of  late  year* : it  was 
former  !)  considered  a*  a beast  of  chase,  a*  our  old  game  books  mention  otter  hound*  a*  particularly  trained  for 
hunting  this  animal  It  feed*  entirely  upon  fish,  which  It  dives  after  with  great  celerity  ; and,  unless  pressed 
by  extreme  hunger,  invariably  leaves  the  tail  extremity  untouched  The  leg*  are  very  short ; and  the  tow  being 
connected  together  by  a membrane,  give*  to  the  animal  the  power  of  swimming  very  rapidly. 

1485.  Our  rapacious  or  carnivorous  quadrupeds  are  very  few,  and  from  their  small  size 
too  insignificant  to  inflict  much  personal  injury  upon  man.  The  Bear  and  the  Wolf  have 
Jong  been  extinct  in  Britain,  and  the  Fox  might  possibly  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  it 
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not  been  preserved  os  a beast  of  the  chace  since  the  extirpation  of  more  formidable  game. 
Pennant  mentions  three  varieties  of  this  animal  found  in  Wales  and  other  mountainous  parts 
of  Britain : — 1 The  Milgri,  or  Greyhound  Fox,  is  the  largest,  tallest,  and  boldest,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a white  tag  or  tip  to  the  tail.  2.  The  Mastiff  Fox,  which  is  less,  but  more 
strongly  built.  3.  The  Curgi , or  Cur  Fox,  of  a still  smaller  size,  and  having  the  tip  of  the 
tail  black.  [Brit.  Zool.  i.  87.)  The  varieties  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  fallen  under 
the  actual  observation  of  subsequent  naturalists,  cither  British  or  continental. 

1486.  The  Ferret  tribe  comprehends  the  Polecat,  Weasel,  Stoat  or  Ermine,  the  Common 
Marten,  and  the  Pine  Marten. 


1487.  The  Polecat  ( Putoriua  vulgaris  Cur.),  called  alio  the  Fltchet,  Fitchew,  or  Foumart,  measure*,  with  the 
tail,  about  twenty-three  inches.  It*  fetid  imell  i*  proverbial.  Although  included  in  the  lilt  of  British  quadru- 
ped-. it  appear*,  according  to  Strabo,  to  have  been  imported  from  the  north  of  Africa.  Like  all  it*  congener*, 
117  it*  habit*  are  sanguinary:  for  it  will  destroy  and  suck  the 

blood  of  many  victim*,  before  it  attempt*  to  carry  off 
their  bodies.  The  well-known  Ferret  i*  considered  only 
a variety  of  thi*  species.  The  Weasel  i*  much  smaller, 
and  although  repulsive  from  it*  odour,  i*  yet  an  elegant- 
shaped animal  It  feed*  on  mice  and  small  birds,  but 
will  occasionally  attack  animals  of  a much  larger  size. 
Few  persons  suspect  that  the  skins  they  see  nailed  against 
farm  out-houses  frequently  belong  to  an  animal  whose 
flir,  in  another  state,  forms  a most  elegant  and  expensive 
ornament  to  female  dress.  This  animal,  despised  in  one 
state,  and  valued  in  another,  is  the  Stoat  {fig.  1 17.),  the 
pest  of  the  farmer,  and  the  destroyer  of  his  poultry.  In 
the  temperate  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  its  frir  is 
yellowish-brown  above,  and  pale  yellow  beneath ; yet  so 
soon  as  its  geographic  range  enters  on  the  more  northern  countries,  as  Russia.  Norway,  and  Siberia,  these 
colours  vanish,  leaving  the  Air  of  a pure  white  in  every  part  but  the  tail,  which  is  tipped  with  deep  black  ; 
and  in  this  state  the  skin  is  called  ermine.  In  Scotland  the  animal,  during  winter,  is  frequently  found  in  an 
1]8  intermediate  stage  of  summer  and  winter  clothing.  Although 

small,  it  will  attack  large  rata,  and  has  been  known  to  pursue 
a young  hare  by  the  scent 

1488.  The  Common  Beech  or  Marten  (3/.  Fagorvm  Ray) 
seem*  to  prefer  dwelling  near  habitations,  choosing  the  shelter 
of  out-houses  and  farm-buildings,  as  convenient  retreat*  for 
carrying  on  its  depredations  among  poultry,  of  which  it  is  a 
great  devourer  ; it  also  breeds  occasionally  in  the  hollows  of 
trees. 

1489.  The  Pine  Marten  ( M.Abiehtm  Ray,  dg.  118.)  is  rather 
larger,  and  is  ftirther  distinguished  from  the  last  in  having  the 
throat  and  breast  yellow,  instead  of  white.  It  is  wild  and 
solitary ; shunning  mankind  ; and  only  dwells  in  thick  woods 
and  forests,  principally  those  composed  of  pines.  It  climbs  with 
gTeat  facility ; preys  upon  birds  and  their  eggs,  and  also  upon 

squirrels:  the  female  generally  making  use  of  the  nest  of  one  of  her  victims  for  the  rearing  of  her  own 
young.  The  skin  of  this  is  much  more  prized  than  that  of  the  common  Marten,  and  appears  to  have  been 
formerly,  at  least  in  Scotland,  a lucrative  article  of  commerce. 


1490.  The  Wild  Cat  closes  our  list  of  these  small  but  ferocious  indigenous  animals.  Its 
manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the  lynx,  and  Mr.  Pennant  justly  calls  it  the  British  tiger. 
In  its  savage  state  it  appears  to  be  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  domestic  cat ; and  the 
teeth  and  claws,  for  the  size  of  the  animal,  are  tremendous.  It  is  still  found,  although 
rarely,  in  the  mountainous  and  woody  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  some  few  years  ago 
we  saw  a very  fine  skin  of  one  that  had  been  killed  among  the  mountains  of  Westmore- 
land, near  Windermere.  Formerly  they  appear  to  have  been  much  more  numerous,  and 
to  have  been  considered  a beast  of  chace.  The  best  authorities  agree  in  considering  this 
species,  common  to  the  forests  of  Europe,  os  the  origin  of  our  domestic  breed,  the  usual 
varieties  of  which  are  well  known.  Another,  which  seems  more  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  has 
been  noticed  by  Dr.  Leach:  it  is  without  any  visible  tail,  and  is  stated  to  be  an  hereditary 
variety.  [Cuv.  ii.  489.) 

1491.  To  enumerate  the  varieties  of  the  Dog  now  domesticated  in  Britain  would  be  tedious, 
particularly  after  the  luminous  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been  treated  by  Pennant 
[Brit.  Zool.  i.  70.).  Britain  has  been  vamous  for  her  dogs  from  remote  antiquity.  Our 
mastiffs  were  held  in  such  estimation  by  the  Romans,  that  their  emperors  appointed  an  officer 
in  this  island,  with  the  name  of  Procurator  Cynegii,  whose  sole  business  was  to  breed  and 
transmit  from  hence  such  as  would  prove  equal  to  the  ferocious  combats  of  the  amphitheatre. 
Strabo  also  mentions  that  the  mastiffs  of  Britain  were  in  great  repute,  being  trained  for 
war,  and  used  by  the  Gauls  in  their  battles. 


149*2.  The  Bloodhound,  during  the  troubled  periods  of  English  history,  was  in  high  estimation,  and  much 
used  to  track  the  footsteps  of  robbers  and  marauders  : but  the  breed  is  now  extinct  A remarkable  variety  of 
the  Greyhound,  more  peculiar  to  Ireland  (hence  called  the  Irish  Greyhound  or  Wolf  Dog),  is  nearly  lost,  a few 
couples  alone  having  been  preserved  in  one  of  the  parks  in  that  island.  The  Terrier  is  the  best  house  guard  • 
while  the  Shepherd,  the  Water,  and  the  Newfoundland  dogs  arc  probably  the  most  sagacious. 

1493.  Of  ruminating  animals  now  existing  with  us  in  a state  of  nature,  there  are  but 
three;  the  Stag  or  Red  Deer,  the  Fallow  Deer,  and  the  Roebuck.  It  would  appear,  bow- 
fever,  that  the  first  two  are  not  indigenous  to  our  islands.  Mr.  Pennant  writes  — “ We  have 
two  varieties  of  fallow  deer,  which  are  said  to  be  of  foreign  origin : these  were  introduced 
by  King  James  I.  out  of  Norway,  which  he  visited  for  his  intended  bride,  Anne  of  Denmark. 
He  first  brought  some  into  Scotland,  and  from  thence  transported  them  to  his  chaces  of 
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Enfield  and  Epping,  to  be  near  his  palace  of  Theobald’s.'*  The  only  memorial  of  this 
palace  is  probably  preserved  in  the  name  of  Theobald's  Road.  M.  Cuvier,  indeed,  ex- 
presses a doubt  whether  the  stag  was  originally  European ; but  Major  Hamilton  Smith, 
with  much  better  reason,  considers  the  Fallow  Deer  ( Cervus  Damn)  as  indigenous  to  Eu- 
rope ; adding,  that  it  is  still  found  wild  from  Sweden  to  Gibraltar,  arid  from  Ireland  to 
Constantinople.  The  Stag  (Cervus  Elaphus)  seems  to  be  unquestioned  as  an  indigenous 
species ; and  although  the  wild  breed  is  yearly  diminishing  in  numbers,  it  is  still  found  in 
Gloucestershire,  the  north-west  part  of  Devon,  and  in  some  of  the  remote  districts  of 
Scotland.  Pennant,  by  some  unaccountable  mistake,  has  placed  the  Stag  and  the  Fallow 
Deer  as  varieties  of  one  species. 


1*94.  The  Roebuck  ■ Cervus  enpreoixs*  Ham.  Smith)  It  much  lest  than  the  two  preceding,  and  U,  indeed, 
the  smallest  of  European  deer.  It  i*  remarkably  graceful  and  active,  habitually  preferring  the  tides  of  elevated 
woods  or  forests  A * he  leaves  a strong  scent,  nature  ha*  given  him  peculiar  sagacity  to  perplex  his  pur. 
suers : he  begin*,  after  a forward  da*h,  by  doubling  over  hi*  track,  to  mislead  the  hound*,  and  then  by  some 
great  bounds  he  springs  forward  to  a cover,  where  he  lies  down  to  let  the  chase  pan*.  The  roebuck  is  now 
become  very  scarce  in  Britain,  and  was  equally  so  in  Scotland,  but  we  are  told  it  has  reappeared  of  late  years 
in  Fifes  hire,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  plantation*.  {Brit.  An.  p.  26.) 

1495.  The  Ox  is  the  only  remaining  animal  of  this  order  which  claims  a place  among 
our  indigenous  quadrupeds.  We  have  before  observed,  that  in  remote  age*,  a gigantic  race 
of  oxen  was  numerous  throughout  Europe ; and  that,  although  now  extinct,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  colossal  species  mentioned  by  Ccesar,  as  existing  in  his  time,  was  of  this 
race,  now  only  known  by  its  fossil  bones.  These  remains  lay  scattered  through  the  whole  of 
temperate  Europe,  in  the  same  strata  with  the  lost  species  of  Elephant ; but  that  the  race 
was  preserved  to  a much  later  period  is  proved  by  similar  bones  occurring  in  more  recent 
formations,  as  in  peat  mosses,  drained  lakes,  marshes,  and  beds  of  sand.  The  wild 
races,  of  inferior  size,  belonging  to  this  species,  may  probably,  as  Major  Smith  observes, 
even  now  exist  in  Asia.  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  certain  that  the  real  Urus  was 
found  wild  in  the  Vosges  mountains,  and  in  the  forests  of  Ardennes  and  Germany ; while 
its  existence  in  England  is  incontestably  proved  by  Fitz-Stephen,  who  speaks  of  the  Uri  al- 
vntret,  which  in  his  time  (that  is,  al>out  1 150)  infested  the  great  forests — round  London  ! 


1496.  The  only  existing  breed  of  i 

140 


Lid  oxen  now  known,  i*  the  white  Uru*,  or  Urus  sentient  of  Ham.  Smith. 
It*  skull  agrees  with  the  fossil  breed  in  being  “ square  from  the 
orbits  to  the  occipital  crest,  somewhat  hollow  at  the  forehead,  and 
the  horn*  showing  a peculiar  rise  from  their  root,  at  the  side  of 
the  above  crest,  upwards,  and  then  bending  outward*,  then  for- 
ward and  inward : no  domestic  race  show*  this  turn.**  The  true 
Urus  wai  farther  distinguished  by  a mane,  which  is  still  observed 
about  two  inches  long,  In  old  bulls  of  the  Scottish  race  (Jig.  119.). 
When  this  breed  was  exterminated  from  the  open  forests  is  not 
known  ; but  it  was  confined  to  parks  long  before  the  Reformation. 
The  colour  is  entirely  white,  with  the  muzzle  wholly  black.  Their 
manners  are  singular : upon  perceiving  a stranger,  they  gallop 
wildly  in  a circle  round  him,  stop  and  gaze,  toes  their  heads,  and 
show  sign*  of  defiance  : this  Is  repeated  several  times,  each  circle 
being  made  smaller,  till  they  approach  sufficiently  near  to  make  an 
effective  charge.  The  cow*  conceal  their  young  eight  or  ten  days : 
and  when  one  of  the  herd  i*  wounded  or  enfeebled,  the  other*  gore 
it  to  death.  The  breed  is  still  preserved  at  Chiuingham  Castle, 
near  Berwick- upon-Tweed,  Wollaston  in  Nottingham,  GUbume 
in  Craven,  IJmehall  in  Cheshire,  and  at  C hartley  in  Stafford- 
shire. 


W.  TV  damns  it  Ox  (B«  Tirana),  cwulJmd  by  mw  **  * 
»»»(',  and  by  Minn  u a dklloct  bom  the  lot,  is  sup* 

pawl  by  Hamilton  Smith  to  hav«  been  first  dnmnrttxvni  by  the 
Imumb  itiiMMit  of  ««irm  Asia.  It  is  stated  to  have  fourtsm 
ribs,  whereas  tho«  rf  the  B.  Dm*  ara  t 


«u®elantiy  Important  to  sanction  Vh*  N*kf  of  a specific  differrnco. 
Whether  or  not  this  parent  of  our  domes**-  races  ever  existed  in 
these  Islands  in  a state  of  nature.  U *ery  doubtful. 

breed*  tor  whkh  Britain  has  km*  been  justly 

distinction  notb-ed  under  the  head  of  domestic  ‘ ' 


1498.  The  marine  and  cetaceous  mammalia  are  few,  and  are  not  very  generally  dispersed. 
Two  specie,  of  Seal  have  been  noticed  by  Pennant.  Hie  Manat  us  borealis , or  Sea  Cow,  lias 
only  once  been  found  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Scotland ; and  the  Walrus,  at  remote  intervals, 
has  been  recorded  as  a visiter  to  our  seas.  The  Piked  Whales  f Balanoptera  muscular  and 
hoops),  the  Raxor-hack  Whale,  and  several  others  of  the  great  northern  cetacea,  wander  near 
the  Hebrides  and  Orkney  islands,  and  occasionally  visit  the  shores  of  Northumberland  and 
Yorkshire.  The  Porpoise  and  the  Grampus  have  a wider  range,  and  large  shoals  roam  un- 
molested near  all  our  coasts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whales,  of  several  species,  were 
much  more  common  in  the  northern  seas  of  Britain  formerly,  than  they  are  at  present ; but 
the  persecution  they  have  suffered,  from  the  establishment  of  our  fisheries,  has  long  since 
driven  them  to  the  polar  regions. 

1499.  Exterminated  native  animals.  In  every  country  the  increase  of  civilisation  and 
agriculture  is  marked  by  the  progressive  diminution  and  final  extirpation  of  the  larger  qua- 
drupeds, particularly  of  such  as  are  injurious  to  man.  Among  those  which  history  clearly 
informs  us  were  once  living  in  Britain,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Bear,  the  Wolf,  the 
Beaver,  and  the  wild  Boar.  To  the  writings  of  Pennant  and  Hamilton  Smith  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  notes  on  these  lost  inhabitants  of  our  forests. 

1500.  It  ajf<ean  that  Heart,  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  were  transported  from  Britain  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  much  admired.  Ancient  Welsh  manuscripts  attest  their  existence 
in  that  country  as  beasts  of  chace ; a fact  further  corroborated,  says  Pennant,  by  the  frequent 
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name  of  Pennarth  given  to  places  in  the  principality : they  appear  to  have  been  extinct  in 
Britain  long  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  time ; but  there  is  proof  of  the  bear  infesting  Scotland 
in  1057. 

1501.  Wolves.  It  seems  to  have  been  a vulgar  error  that  the  wolf  was  extirpated  in 
Britain  by  the  salutary  edicts  of  King  Edgar,  who  accepted  their  tongues  and  heads  as 
tribute,  or  as  a commutation  for  certain  crimes : for  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  these  animals 
had  again  increased  to  such  a degree,  that  officers  were  appointed  to  promote  their  destruction, 
and  lands  were  held  by  hunting  and  destroying  diem.  Wolves  infested  Ireland  many  cen- 
turies after  their  extinction  in  England;  some  having  been  killed  so  late  as  1710.  In 
Scotland,  the  last  on  record  was  destroyed  in  1680. 

1502.  The  Beaver  was  still  an  inhabitant  of  the  Welsh  rivers  in  1188,  as  is  attested, 
according  to  Pennant,  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis : but  even  at  that  remote  period  they  must 
have  considerably  diminished,  as  the  historian  only  mentions  their  being  found  on  the  river 
Teivi,  Local  names  of  other  waters  in  the  principality  attest  their  existence  in  other  places. 
Fossil  remains  of  this  species  are  slated  to  have  been  found  in  beds  of  marl,  under  peat  moss, 
in  Berkshire ; and  similar  bones  have  occurred  in  Perthshire  and  Berwickshire. 

1508.  The  Wild  Boar,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  domestic  breed*  of  swine,  roust  be  reckoned  among 
indigenous  quadrupeds,  although  now  extinct  in  Britain.  Pennant  quotes  the  laws  of  Howeldda.  who  per- 
mitted his  grand  huntsman  during  part  of  November  and  December  to  chase  that  anlmaL  William  the 
Conqueror  punished,  with  barbaric  cruelty,  those  who  killed  the  Wild  Boar,  the  Stag,  and  the  Roebuck,  by 
the  loss  of  their  eyes.  Fiti-Stephen  affirm*  that  the  vast  forest,  which  in  his  time  stood  on  the  north  tide  of 
London,  was  the  retreat  of  Stags,  Fallow  Deer,  Wild  Boars,  and  Bulla  At  a more  recent  period,  Charles  the 
First  turned  out  Wild  Boars  in  the  New  Forest ; but  they  were  destroyed  during  the  civil  war*. 

1504.  Fossil  quadrupeds.  The  splendid  discoveries  that  have  resulted  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Buckland,  Mantell,  Conybeare,  and  other  eminent  geologists  of  our  own  country, 
have  opened  a native  field  of  research,  which,  in  Britain,  had  long  been  overlooked  or 
neglected.  Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  these  fossil  remains  belong  to 
animals  which  did  or  did  not  at  some  period  inhabit  the  spots  wherein  their  bones  have  been 
found,  it  is  sufficient  to  confine  ourselves  to  simple  facts.  The  remains  of  the  cave  bear 
of  Dr.  Buckland  occur  in  several  of  our  caverns,  and  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  living 
animal  must  have  equalled  a horse  in  size.  The  Kirkdale  and  Plymouth  caves  abound  with 
the  bones  of  an  extinct  hyaena,  somewhat  resembling  in  its  osteology  that  now  existing  in 
South  Africa;  with  these  have  been  found  the  bones  of  a tiger,  which  must  have  been  as 
large  as  the  Bengal  species.  The  tusks,  teeth,  and  other  fragments  of  an  extinct  species  of 
elephant,  totally  different  from  those  now  in  existence,  have  been  detected  in  marl  clay,  &c. 
joined  with  those  of  two  other  gigantic  quadrupeds,  a rhinoceros  and  a hippopotamus;  while 

the  jaw  of  a marsupial  animal,  unknown  among  the  existing 
race  of  beings,  has  been  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate 
quarries  (fig.  120.). 

1505.  Domestic  quadrupeds.  No  nation,  perhaps,  has 
been  more  solicitous  to  improve  their  originally  poor 
breeds  of  domesticated  quadrupeds  than  the  British ; and 
hence  their  present  superiority  over  most  of  those  on  the 
Continent-  Under  this  head  we  commence  with  the 
ruminating  animals,  as  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  so  essential  in  supplying  food  and 
clothing  to  man ; while  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  dog  assist  him  in  his  labour,  or  protect 
his  property. 

1506.  The  principal  breeds  of  oxen  more  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  have  been  arranged 
by  Major  Hamilton  Smith  under  nine  divisions.  Of  these,  three  belong  to  England,  three 
to  Scotland,  two  to  Wales,  and  one  to  Guernsey. 

1507.  The  long-horned  or  Lancaster  breed  (Jig.  12 1.),  u the  name  implies,  \s  remarkable  for  long  boms  : they 

have  firm  thick  hides,  long  close  hair,  large  hoofs,  and  give 
in  proportion  less  milk,  but  more  cream.  They  are  of  various 
colours,  but  are  in  general  f inched,  that  is,  with  a white  streak 
above  the  spine,  and  a white  spot  inside  the  houghs.  The 
improved  Leicester  is  a slight  variety,  originally  bred  near 
Coventry. 

1508.  The  short-homed  breed  includes  those  that  are  named 
the  Holdertiess,  Tecswater,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  North- 
umberland. This  has  been  the  most  improved,  producing 
usually  twenty-four  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  three  firkins 
of  butter  per  season.  Their  colour  varies,  but  is  generally 
red  and  white  mixed ; called  by  the  graiien  flecked. 

151*9.  The  middle-horned  includes  the  Devon,  Hereford, 
and  Sussex  breeds;  they  are  active,  hardy,  and  much  es- 
teemed for  draught ; but  although  they  fatten  airly,  do  not 
milk  so  well  as  the  last  The  pure  Devons  are  of  a high  red 
colour,  without  spots,  a light  dun  ring  round  the  eye,  fine  in  bone,  clear  neck,  thin  faced,  and  the  tail  set 
on  high  : the  north  Devon  is  most  esteemed  for  eating.  The  Sussex  and  Hereford  are  larger,  the  ox  weighing 
from  60  to  100  stone 

1510.  The  Scottish  breeds  may  be  arranged  under  the  Polled,  the  Highland,  and  tire 
Fifeshire. 

1511.  The  Polled  Galloway  is  the  most  esteemed : it  is  straight  In  the  back,  the  hair  soft,  the  colour  black 
or  dark  brindled,  and  the  sue  not  large  They  travel  well,  and  reach  the  London  markets  without  deterlor. 
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at i oil.  The  Suffolk  Dun  U * variety  of  tbit  race.  The  Highland  race  include*  *evcral  varieties  the  most 
valuable  being  the  Weit  Highland,  Argyle,  or  Skye,  and  the  ICytoe  from  the  Hebrides.  The  Norlands  is  another 
variety,  with  coarse  hide*,  long  legs,  and  of  a narrow  make  The  Orkney  or  Zetland  arc  very  diminutive : an 
ox  weighing  about  60  lb*  a quarter,  and  a cow  40  lbs.  Their  colours  arc  various,  and  their  shapes  bad ; but  they 

Sre  an  abundance  of  excellent  milk,  and  fatten  rapidly.  The  Flfeshire  appears  an  improved  breed  of  the 
ighlaiids,  crossed  with  the  Cambridgeshire;  they  arc  black,  spotted  with  grey  ; the  horn*  small,  white,  and 
very  erect : a variety  occurs  in  Aberdeenshire. 

1^1 2.  The  Welsh  have  two  breeds:  the  first  is  large,  dark  brown,  with  some  white;  the  legs  long  and 
•lender  : the  horns  white,  and  turned  upwards : these,  next  to  the  Devon,  are  the  best  in  yoke,  and  are  a cross 
of  the  long. homed  ; the  second  is  Lower,  well  formed,  black  with  little  white,  and  are  good  milkers.  The 
Alderney  or  Guernsey  race  is  proverbially  small : their  colour  is  mostly  yellow  or  light  red ; marked  with 
white  about  the  face  and  limbs,  and  with  crumpled  horns.  The  true  breed  is  known  by  being  yellow  within 
the  car*,  ami  at  the  root  of  the  tail  and  Its  tuft 

1513.  Respecting  draught  Oren » we  cannot  refrain  from  here  inserting  an  excellent  and  judi- 
cious remark  of  Pennant.  “ It  is  now,”  observes  this  sensible  writer,  **  generally  allowed,  that, 
in  many  cases,  oxen  are  more  profitable  in  the  draught  than  horses  : their  food,  harness,  and 
shoes  being  cheaper;  and  should  they  be  lamed  or  grow  old,  an  old  working  beast  will 
be  as  good  meat,  and  fatten  as  well,  as  a young  one.*’  (Brit.  ZooL  i.  28.) 

1514.  The  Sherv  is  scarcely  inferior  in  utility  to  the  ox  : and  the  breeds  now  cultivated  in 
Britain,  taking  all  their  qualities  into  consideration,  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  the 
world.  It  is  a curious  but  little  known  fact,  corroborated  by  history,  that  the  famed  Merino 
sheep  of  Spain  originated  from  the  English  breed,  sent  to  that  country  by  Edward  IV'.  as  a 
present  to  King  John  of  Arragon.  (Bah.  Chron.  p.  206.)  Major  H.  Smith  estimates  the 
present  annual  value  of  wool  (1826)  shorn  in  England,  and  no  longer  exported,  at  five 
millions  sterling ; which,  together  with  about  600,000/.  of  Spanish  wool  and  some  Saxon 
imported,  is  worth  about  twenty  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

1515.  The  British  Sheep,  according  to  Mr.  Culley,  may  be  arranged  under  fourteen  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  some  others  might  also  be  enumerated.  These  may  be  classed  under 
two  principal  divisions;  those  derived  from  the  ancient  race  being  furnished  with  horns, 
while  the  others  in  general  have  none. 


1516.  Qf  the  homed  breeds,  the  most  ancient  1*  the  black-faced  (Jtg . 122.),  still  met  with  in  some  heathy  part* 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  adjacent  northern  counties  ; the  wool  is  coarse 
and  shaggy.  The  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  sheep,  also,  have  the  horns 
large  and  spiral,  with  the  fact*  black,  but  the  wool  is  short  and  fine : 
they  have  a voracious  appetite,  and  a restless  disposition.  In  the 
Dorset  the  face  is  no  longer  black,  but  both  next*  are  usually  homed. 
Thi*  breed  is  remarkable  for  producing  lamb*  at  almost  every  season, 
and  is  therefore  highly  valuable  for  supplying  the  London  markets 
with  house  lamb.  The  Wiltshire  is  a much  larger  variety,  having 
no  wool  on  the  belly.  The  Hertfordshire  1*  a fine  productive 
variety,  with  short  tails.  The  Exmoor  comes  from  Devonshire : it 
U smalt,  the  wool  long,  and  the  face  and  legs  white.  Scotland  Air. 
nishes  three  breeds  or  horned  sheep ; the  Dun  faced,  the  Zetland,  and 
the  Hebridean. 

1517.  The  hornless  race  may  be  divided  into  nine  other  breeds. 
vms  slack -vac  so  iMssr.  The  Lincoln  has  long  wool  and  a white  face : in  the  Tees  water  the 

wool  is  shorter  and  lighter,  and  the  leg*  longer.  The  Dish  ley,  or 
new  Leicester,  is  distinguished  by  a dean  head,  and  the  excellency  of  It*  fle*h.  The  Devonshire  Not*,  like 

the  three  preceding,  arc  long.woolled  ; theyhave  white  Awes  and  legs, 
thick  necks,  short  legs,  and  large  bones.  The  short- woollcd  hornless 
breeds  are  the  following  : — 'live  Hereford  jSg.  123.)  have  very  fine 
wool,  which  grows  close  to  their  eye*,  the  leg*  and  face  being  white  : 
the  store  sheep  of  this  county  are  called  Coiling*  or  Ry lands.  The 
South  Down,  principally  cultivated  on  the  chalky  downs  of  Sussex, 
have  the  face  ami  leg*  grey,  and  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 
The  Cheviot  have  the  head  bare  and  clean,  and  are  sometimes  spotted 
with  grey  or  dun ; the  fleece  Is  very  short  and  fine.  The  Hard*  icke 
i*  peculiar  to  the  rocky  districts  of  Cumberland,  and  is  speckled  on 
the  face  and  legs. 

1518.  The  Goal,  which  in  some  parts  of  Italy  supplies 
...  ....  ...an  .....  the  only  milk  and  butter  known  to  the  inhabitants,  it  of 

little  utility  in  a country  abounding  in  sheep  and  oxen.  But  to  the  elsli  mountaineers 
it  it  a valuable  animal : the  suet  will  make  excellent  candles ; the  meat  is  little  inferior 
to  venison,  and  those  who,  like  us,  have  habitually  feasted  upon  mountain  kid,  know  how 


superior  its  Savour  is  to  Iamb. 

1519.  The  Harm  of  Britain,  Improved  at  they  have  been  by  the  most  sedulous  care,  next 
to  the  Arabian  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  Our  breeds  originally  but  ill  adopted  for  the 
■addle,  hove  progressively  improved  ; and  the  crossing  of  our  indigenous  kind  with  those  of 
other  countries  has  produced  four  principal  classes  of  horses,  — the  Kacer,  the  Hunter,  the 
Roadster,  and  the  Dray  Horse ; to  these  may  be  added  the  Poney,  one  of  our  original 
breeds:  hut  the  best  informed  zoologists  agree  in  thinking  it  ia  now  impossible  to  trace  the 
native  regions  of  the  original  wild  stock  from  which  all  these  have  descended.  Horses  were 
so  numerous  among  us  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  that  London,  as  Fitx-Stephen  relates, 
could  furnish  20,000  cavalry ; but  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign  they  seem  to  have  greatly 
diminished,  aa  the  whole  kingdom  could  not  supply  2000  horses  for  that  purpose. 


two.  TV  Ait  U little  used,  and  Mill  lew  esteemed.  in  Britain  ; but  in  5*win,  Italy,  and  other  roounulnoui 
parts  of  Europe,  lu  qualities  arc  highly  valued,  and  much  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  MM  trade,  l M tajf 
we  have  already  mentioned. 
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1521.  The  Ornithology  of  Great  Britain , after  the  general  observations  already  made  on 
that  of  Europe,  will  be  here  but  briefly  dwelt  upon.  Our  native  birds  may  be  ananged 
under  three  natural  divisions:  — 1.  the  rapacious;  2.  the  perching ; and  S.  the  walking, 
running,  and  swimming  orders. 

1522.  The  rapacious  birds,  as  in  all  other  countries,  are  the  smallest  in  number,  but  the 
most  formidable  in  strength.  Among  these  the  Golden  Eagle  (Jyuila  chrysaetos,  Jig.  121.) 

stands  foremost,  as  being  the  largest  known  in 
our  islands  : this  noble  bird  weighs  twelve  pounds, 
and  is  still  found  among  the  highest  of  our  Welsh 
and  Cumberland  mountains;  it  is  said  also  to  breed 
in  Orkney.  The  Erne  or  Sea  Eagle  is  some, 
what  smaller,  and  is  principally  confined  to  the 
maritime  rocks  of  Wales  and  North  Britain. 
The  Falcon  tribe  is  more  numerous  in  species; 
but  the  destruction  to  which  they  are  doomed  by 
game  preservers  has  long  been  diminishing  their 
numbers : some  species  are  almost  extirpated,  and  nearly  all  are  now  become  rare.  The 
Osprey  ( Pandion  Halieetus),  or  Fishing  Eagle,  is  now  seldom  met  with.  Our  two  species  of 
Henharrie  ( Circus  cyaneus  and  dnerascens ) were  first  discriminated  by  that  excellent  orni- 
thologist Colonel  Montagu.  The  Owls  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Continent,  but  the  great 
Snowy  Owl  has  only  of  late  years  been  detected  in  the  north  of  Scotland  as  a native  bird. 
The  Eagle  or  great  horned  Owl  is  of  the  same  sire ; the  former  hunting  by  day,  the  latter 
by  night.  The  Bam  or  White  Owl  is  known  to  every  farmer,  and  appears  to  be  distributed 
over  the  whole  habitable  globe. 

1523.  The  toothed-btil  or  perching  birds  ( Dentirostres  Sw.)  are  those  furnished  with  a notch 
to  their  bill,  by  which  their  food  is  held  firm  before  it  is  swallowed.  Some  are  formed  to 
climb,  others  to  hop  on  the  ground,  and  a few  catch  their  food  (like  the  swallows)  upon  the 
wing.  They  are  united  to  the  rapacious  order  by  the  shrikes  or  butcher-birds,  so  called  from 
their  singular  custom  of  impaling  insects  and  small  birds  upon  the  thorns  round  their  nests. 
Three  species  of  these  birds  are  known  in  Britain.  The  melody  of  the  Blackbird  and 
Song-thrush  need  not  be  eulogised ; and  during  spring  and  summer  our  woods  and  hedges 
are  enlivened  by  numbers  of  warblers,  or  small  insectivorous  birds,  which  visit  us  in  the 
breeding  season : among  which  the  Nightingale  is  most  conspicuous.  Large  flocks  of 
Finches,  and  similar  hard-billed  birds,  feast,  in  winter,  upon  the  red  berries  of  the  black 
and  white  thorn ; while  Crows,  Starlings,  and  Fieldfares  devour  prodigious  quantities  of 
slugs,  worms,  and  other  animals  noxious  to  the  farmer.  The  Woodpeckers,  Creepers, 
and  Titmice  prey  only  upon  those  insects  prejudicial  to  trees ; while  the  Swallows,  during 
summer,  join  with  the  warblers  in  keeping  within  due  bounds  the  myriads  of  insects,  which 
would  otherwise  increase  to  an  alarming  extent. 

1524.  The  enttre-biUed  birds  ( Cvrtijtedes  Sw.)  are  those  which  have  no  notch  at  the  end  of 
their  bill,  and  never  seek  their  food  among  trees : they  are  united  to  the  former  by  the 
Pigeons,  and  comprise  the  gallinaceous,  wading,  and  swimming  tribes.  Among  the  first  we 
possess  the  Partridge,  Grouse,  and  Quail,  but  more  particularly  the  Great  Bustard,  the 
largest  of  the  European  gallinacea : from  its  size,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  this  noble  bird 
has  been  much  persecuted  by  sportsmen,  and  is  gradually  disappearing  from  its  ancient  haunts : 
it  is  now,  we  believe,  only  preserved  on  some  estates  in  Norfolk : its  weight  is  about  25  lbs., 
and  its  flesh  excellent.  To  enumerate  the  wading  and  swimming  birds  would  far  exceed  our 
limits : they  visit  us  principally  in  winter,  and  depart  in  spring.  If  the  cold  is  very  severe, 
immense  numbers  come  to  our  shores  from  the  polar  regions,  and  afford  an  additional 
supply  to  the  London  markets. 

1525.  The  exterminated  birds  are  very  few ; for  although  some,  as  the  Egret  f fig.  125.)  and  the  Crane,  are  no 
125  longer  common  in  Britain,  yet  individuals  are  sometime*  met 

g AMaudbMMWL  * With,  showing  that  man  and  not  nature  has  scared  them  from  their 

hereditary  range.  To  class  such  birds  as  not  belonging  to  the 
British  fauna  implies  a misconception  of  the  fundamental  princi. 

Eles  of  geographic  zoology.  Perhaps  the  only  extirpated  species 
i the  cock  of  the  wood,  or  capercaillie  grouse  {Tetrao  Vrogal- 
lus  L.),  a noble  bird  of  game,  weighing  near  thirteen  pounds } 
once  common  in  the  fir  forests  of  Scotland,  but  which  has  not 
been  seen,  it  is  said,  since  1700. 

1 526.  Our  domesticated  birds  are  well  known.  The 
Pheasant  originally  came  from  Asia  Minor;  the 
Guinea  Hen  from  Africa ; the  Peacock  and  Fowl 
from  India;  and  the  Turkey  from  America. 

1527.  The Jishes,  both  marine  and  freshwater,  are 
numerous : most  are  edible,  and  many  highly  esteemed. 
The  Whale  and  other  cetacea,  as  before  remarked,  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  northern  shores : but  those  of 
the  west  are  famous  for  the  herring  and  pilchard 
fisheries.  The  John  Doree  is  as  remarkable  for  its 
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1529.  Extinct  reptiles. 


grotesque  fonn  ms  for  its  exquisite  flavour.  The  Turbot,  Cod,  Sole,  Ac.  ire  well  known.  Our 
chief  river  fish  ere  the  Salmon,  Trout,  end  Cher;  end  these  ere  principally  furnished  by  the 
northern  counties.  The  salmon  fisheries  ere  highly  important,  end  here  long  engaged  the 
attration  of  the  legislature  : the  eggs  of  one  fish  will  often  exceed  15, 00a  The  Char 
is  confined  to  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  end  Westmoreland ; those  of  Windermere  are  the 
best,  and  when  potted  become  a great  delicacy.  The  Herring  and  Sprat  supply  the 
poor,  during  winter,  with  a wholesome  dish;  while  the  citizens  of  London  consider 
196  _ another  species,  called  the  White  Bait,  as  possessing  a 

peculiarly  fine  flavour.  The  Anchovy  is  not  unknown 
in  some  of  our  estuaries ; and  even  the  Flying-fish 
has  occasionally  wandered  to  the  Welsh  coast. 

1528.  The  reptiles  of  Britain,  known  in  a living 
state,  are  very  few.  The  Hawks-bil!  Turtle  is  a 
rare  visitant.  Besides  the  Warty  Eft  {Lacerta 
palustris  Lin.,  fg,  126.),  we  have  two  other  water 
lizards,  and  probably  as  many  species  inhabiting  the  land.  Of  the  Frog  and  Toad  two 
127  sorts  of  each  occur.  The  snakes  and  the  blind-worm  are 

harmless;  the  Common  Viper  (Jig.  127.)  being  the  only 
venomous  reptile : yet  this  species  varies  so  much  in  its  co- 
lours, that  naturalists  have  described  it  under  several  names. 
The  Great  or  Gigantic  Frog  of  Pennant  is  no  other  than  a 
variety  of  the  common  toad.  Dr.  Lescb  ascertained  this 
fact  by  examining  600  specimens,  collected  by  himself  and  a 
friend,  near  Loch  Kama. 

The  researches  of  geologists  have  brought  to  light  the  remains 
of  such  gigantic  and  extraordinary  reptiles  that,  but  for  such  indubitable  proofs,  their  exist- 
ence might  be  thought  fabulous.  At  the  bead  of  these  we  may  place  the  Megalosaurus, 
resembling  both  a lizard  and  a crocodile,  whose  probable  length  was  near  40  feet ! The 
Ichthyosaurus,  uniting  the  characters  of  a lizard  with  the  snout  of  a dolphin,  the  teeth  of 
a crocodile,  the  fins  of  a turtle,  and  the  vertebras  of  a fish,  is  scarcely  less  wonderful.  The 
Plesiosaurus  is  still  more  extraordinary;  for  with  the  fins  of  a turtle,  it  had  the  head 
of  a lizard,  and  a long  neck,  formed  like  the  body  of  a serpent.  Lastly,  the  remains 
of  several  distinct  species  of  crocodiles  have  been  discovered  in  similar  strata.  All  these 

attest  the  existence,  at  some  unknown  period,  of  a stupendous  race  of  aquatic  monsters, 

which  have  long  been  swept  away  from  the  existing  animal  creation. 

1 530.  The  other  marine  animals  of  our  seas  are  more  numerous  than  might  be  expected 
in  latitudes  so  tar  north.  And  although  their  strange  and  often  grotesque  forms  awaken 
not  the  attention  of  the  illiterate  fisherman,  the  observer  of  nature  will  be  struck  by  the 
singularity  of  their  construction,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring.  Among  the  radi- 
138  ated  animals,  vast  shoals  of  transparent  Medusa 

wander  about  the  coast  during  summer,  and  are 
frequently  by  a sudden  change  of  wind  cast  up 
on  the  beach  in  great  numbers.  But  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  ocean  frequently  give  to  the  nets  of 
the  fisherman  animals  still  more  singular.  The 
Black  Line  Worm,  or  Sea  Long  Worm  { I.innants 
longissimus  Sow.,  Jig.  128.),  whose  mouth  is  hardly 
a quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  is  said,  by  the  fishermen 
of  New  haven,  frequently  to  measure  twelve  fathoms 
in  length  : it  is  soft,  and  so  fragile,  that  the  entire 

animal  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  procured. 

Mr.  Symmonda,  by  whom  it  was  first  particularly  described,  measured  a detached  piece, 
which  was  twelve  feet  long.  The  warm  shores  of  the  Comish  and  Devonshire  coast 
furnished  the  celebrated  Montagu  with  constant  employment,  in 
the  investigation  of  those  new  or  little  known  marine  animals, 
which  daily  rewarded  his  assiduous  research. 

1581.  A'or  are  ossr  corals  and  corallines  devoid  of  interest  or 
beauty.  With  the  invaluable  work  of  Ellis  upon  these  animals, 
and  a common  microscope,  what  an  excitement  is  held  out  to  the 
frequenters  of  watering-places,  for  exercise  in  collecting,  and 
curiosity  in  examining,  these  wondciful  little  creatures!  They 
would  exhibit  congregations,  or  societies,  united  together,  as  if 
conspiring  to  form  their  habitations  into  the  beautiful  representations 
of  leaves  or  mosses.  Our  celebrated  countryman  Ellis  was  the  first 
to  make  known  the  true  nature  of  those  plant-like  productions 
generally  termed  corallines.  Of  Corals,  we  have  few  native  species  ; 
the  largest  and  most  elegant  is  the  May-blossom  coral  ( CaryojihylHa 
same a),  (fig.  129.),  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  occasionally 
Z 4 
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found  upon  the  Cornish  coast : it  is  cinnamon-coloured ; and  retains,  for  many  years,  a 
slight  scent,  like  that  of  hawthorn. 

1532.  The  conchulogy  of  Britain f in  the  number  and  interest  of  its  species,  compensates 
for  its  deficiency  in  large  or  richly  coloured  objects.  The  beautiful  varieties  of  Pecten 
oftercularis  are,  nevertheless,  an  exception  ; for  they  are  frequently  variegated  with  the  most 
lovely  tints  of  yellow,  orange,  pink,  and  deep  red,  that  the  painter  can  produce : this  shell, 
common  in  the  west  of  England,  also  affords  a nutritious  food  to  the  lower  classes. 
The  most  celebrated  of  our  edible  shell- fish  is  the  oyster,  well  known  and  highly  prized 
by  the  luxurious  Romans;  and  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  superior  excellency 
of  those  from  Colchester  and  Milton.  Fluvimtile  shells,  in  a country  so  humid  and 
watered  as  Britain,  are  more  abundant  than  towards  the  south  of  Europe.  Most  of 
our  rivers  produce  Unio  pictoruin  (Jig.  130.  a),  and  Unio  ovatus  (6):  Cyclas  cornea 
( d ) is  generally  found  in  the  same  situations.  Our  ponds  and  stagnant  waters  are 
frequently  covered  with  Lymneus  palustris  (e),  ovatus  (g),  and  Planorbis  corneus  (/) ; 
while  the  large  Duck-mussel  ( Amnion  anatinus ) (c)  burrows  in  the  muddy  bottom. 
A little  fragile  shell,  Succinea  amphibia  (/),  crawls  upon  rushes  and  aquatic  plants; 
and  Physa  fontinalis  (h),  Ancylus  lacustris  (*),  and  Planorbis  vortex  (k)  prefer  clear 
shady  streams  and  ditches  overhung  with  wood. 

1533.  Our  native  pearl % although  but  little  known,  even  by  name,  in  modern  days, 
were  reckoned  by  the  Romans  among  those  productions  for  which  Britain  was 
celebrated.  They  are  the  produce  of  a fluviatile  bivalve  shell,  the  Unio  margaritifera, 
('fig.  131.),  still  common  in  many  of  our  northern  counties.  But  it  was  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Welsh  rivers  that  this  British  p arl  fishery  of  i ur  ancestors  was  chiefly  carried  on  ; 
and  pearls  of  a small  size  might  no  djubt  be  stall  procured  in  such  places  as  afford 
an  abundance  of  the  shell. 

1534.  Insects . Considering  the  nature  of  our  climate,  so  unfavourable  to  the  rapid 

1 32  propagation  of  these  beings,  it  may  excite  surprise, 

that  more  than  10,000  different  species  have  actu- 
ally been  found  to  inhabit  Britain,  and  possibly 
some  hundreds  still  remain  undiscovered.  Yet 
the  bee  may  be  reckoned  the  only  insect  whose 
services  are  immediately  and  obviously  beneficial 
to  man.  Among  the  butterflies,  we  have  many 
of  great  beauty;  while  Eurymus  Europome,  or 
the  Clouded  .Sulphur  (Jig.  1 32. ),  is  considered  one 
of  the  rarest  British  insects.  From  the  statements 
omuhij}  •ewvm.  which  have  been  published,  it  seems  not  unreason- 

able to  hope,  that  the  efforts  now  making  in  Devonshire  and  Ireland  for  introducing  the 

silk- worm  may  eventually  be  successful. 

1 535.  Scotland.  The  zoology  of  Scol/and  exhibits  many 
of  the  arctic  animals  as  common  inhabitants,  which  are 
only  known  as  rare  visitants,  to  the  western  shores  of 
England ; in  other  respects  it  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  South  Britain.  The  northern  islands  are 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  as  giving  shelter 
to  innumerable  wild  fowl,  and  to  many  peculiar  land 
birds,  as  the  Ptarmigan  and  the  Golden  Eagle.  These 
seas,  moreover,  are  occasionally  visited  by  many  of  the 
large  whales,  whose  usual  resort  is  in  the  polar  regions. 
The  great  horned  or  Eagle  Owl,  one  of  our  rarest  birds. 
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U found  to  breed  in  Orkney.  The  Highlands  are  famous  for  an  abundance  of  Grouse,  the 
mi  species  (Lagopus  fcodcus,  Jig . 133.)  being  the  only  bird  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  Tbo 
Wolf  appears  to  have  been  extirpated  in  1680;  but  the  Roebuck  is  still  found  wild  in 
Fifeshire.  The  shores  and  rivers  abound  with  excellent  fish  ; and  large  quantities  of  Salmon 
are  sent  to  the  English  market* 

153d  The  domestic  animats,  particularly  the  oxen  and  sheep,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  temperature  of 
the  cllmate-and  the  diminished  luxuriance  of  pasture,  are  all  of  a small  size;  in  other  respects  they  are  highly 
valuable.  The  polled  or  hornless  cattle,  with  tne  Highland  and  the  Fifeshire,  have  already  been  particularly 
noticed.  The  Kgtoe  breed  are  so  named,  because  in  their  progress  to  the  south  from  the  Hebrides,  they  cross 
the  kyloes  or  ferries  in  the  mainland  and  Western  Islands,  ilam.  Smith.  The  same  writer  considers  that 
the  sheep  of  this  kingdom  spring  from  three  principal  breed*  : the  first  Is  generally  named  dun. faced  sheep  • 
they  are  a small,  horned  race,  said  to  have  been  originally  imported  from  Denmark  or  Norway,  and  are  stlQ 
found,  with  slight  variations,  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  idea  In  Kincardineshire,  this  breed  is  known 
by  its  yellow  face  and  legs,  and  by  the  dishevelled  texture  of  its  fleece,  which  is  In  part  coarse,  and  in  part 

remarkably  fine  wool;  its  flesh  also  U delicate  and 
highly  flavoured.  The  Zetland  breed  carry  a very  fine 
wool,  in  three  different  successions  yearly,  two  of  which 
resemble  long  hair  more  than  wool,  and  arc  called  Kors 
and  Scudda.  The  wool  U of  various  colours.  The 
Hebridtan  sheep  is  the  smallest  animal  of  its  kind  ; its 
horns  are  usually  short  and  straight,  the  face  and  legs 
white,  the  tail  very  short,  and  the  wool  of  different 
colours.  This  breed,  like  the  two  preceding,  from  being 
intermixed  and  crossed  with  others,  will  probably  be 
soon  extinct. 

1537.  The  Highland  Ponies  and  Shetland 
Ponies  {Jig.  134.),  notwithstanding  their  di- 
minutive size,  arc  greatly  esteemed  for  their 
activity  and  strength. 

1 538.  Among  the  numerous  breeds  cf  dogs,  there  appears  to  be  three  more  particularly  found 
in  Scotland : the  first  is  the  true  Shepherd's  Dog,  or 
Colly,  which  is  still  preserved,  unmixed,  in  many  of  the 
sheep  districts.  The  second  is  the  Zetland  Hound, 
which  approaches  in  character  to  the  Greenland  Dog ; 
while  the  Scottish  Greyhound  (Jig.  135.),  common  in  the 
Highlands,  is  possessed  of  great  sagacity,  strength,  and 
swiftness.  ( Flem ■ Brit . An.  p.  11.) 

1539.  Ireland.  The  toology  seems  to  have  shared  in  the 
general  neglect  with  which  this  fine  island  has,  until 
lately,  been  treated;  nor  are  we  prepared  to  show  if 
any,  and  what,  peculiarities  belong  to  its  natural  history. 
Even  local  lists,  which  constitute  the  most  valuable  ma- 
terials of  a fauna,  are  altogether  wanting.  The  Irish 
Wolf  Dog,  called  also  the  Irish  Greyhound,  has  generally  been  thought  peculiar  to  this 
island  ; but  others  consider  it  the  same  breed  as  the  French  m&tin  {Canis  laniarius  L.)  It 
is  a noble  animal,  standing  near  four  feet  in  height,  and  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  clearing  the  country  of  the  numerous  wolves  which  once  over-ran  it-  Its 


particular  services  being  no  longer  in  re- 
quest, the  breed  has  been  neglected,  and 
probably,  will  be  soon  extinct.  Tbe 
Horses  seem  to  be  of  a small  and  unim- 
proved breed ; and  where  agriculture 
has  been  so  little  attended  to,  we  may 
presume  the  cattle  and  sheep  arc  much 
inferior  to  those  of  Britain.  Yet  Ire- 
land exports  vast  quantities  of  salted 
provisions,  besides  the  supplies  fur- 
nished to  our  navy  and  shipping  inter- 


r"mt  est.  The  Fossil  Elk  of  this  country 

has  long  excited  the  attention  of  naturalists;  and  its  remains  are  of  fre- 

Pqucnt  occurrence  in  beds  of  shell  marl,  beneath  peat.  Its 
antlers  arc  enormous,  measuring,  from  the  extreme  tip  of 
each,  no  less  than  ten  feet  ten  inches,  and  from  the  tip  of  the 
right  horn  to  its  root,  five  feet  two  inches.  Remains  of  the 
same  animal  have  been  also  found  in  England,  and  a very 
perfect  specimen  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  deserves  notice,  that 
several  well-known  shells  of  the  West  Indies,  with  tropical 
seeds  and  nuts,  are  occasionally  found  on  the  Irish  shores ; 
these  localities  also  furnish  the  conchologist  with  several  native 
shells,  seldom  seen  on  the  British  coasts,  particularly  the  Iso- 
rardia  cor,  or  Heart  Cockle  (Jig.  137.),  not  unfrequently  fished 
r ewtrx  up  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin. 
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Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

1 540.  Britain , according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  ancient  writers,  i cat  originally 
peopled, from  Gaul , and  its  earliest  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  same  Celtic  race  who  occupied 
that  country  and  Spain.  It  was  one  of  the  parts  of  the  world  last  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  For  a long  time  it  appears  to  have  been  noticed  only  as  a country  supplying  tin  ; 
a rare  and  useful  metal,  not  then  found  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  or  in  Western  Asia. 
The  Cassiterides,  or  islands  of  tin,  of  which  mention  is  made  by  Herodotus,  included,  in 
Major  Rennell*®  apprehension,  a vague  idea  of  the  whole  group  of  the  British  islands ; 
though  the  appellation  might  originally  be  restricted  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  to  the  south- 
western promontory  of  England,  from  the  Lizard  Point  to  the  Land’s-end,  where  alone 
tin  w as  to  be  found.  To  obtain  this  valuable  mineral,  the  coasts  of  Britain  were  at  an  early 
period  sought  by  the  ships  of  various  mercantile  states,  especially  the  Carthaginians ; and 
the  tin  of  Tarshish,  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  was  doubtless  brought  from  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall. Voyages  were  made  thither  by  Himilco,  and  by  Pytheas,  who  even  penetrated  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  Scotland ; but  of  the  observations  made  by  these  navigators,  few 
notices  are  found  in  the  works  of  ancient  writers. 

1541.  Britain  was  invaded  by  the  Romans , about  fifty-five  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Of  the  thirty  tribes  of  barbarians  among  whom  the  country  was  then  divided,  the  most 
considerable  were  the  Belgre  in  the  west,  the  Brigantes  in  the  north,  the  Silures  in  South 
Wales,  the  Iceni  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the  Cantii,  who  occupied  Kent  and  part  of 
Middlesex.  The  latter  had  made  some  progress  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilised  life; 
but  the  other  inhabitants  derived  their  subsistence  from  flocks  and  herds,  clothed  themselves 
in  skins,  and  painted  their  bodies ; they  had  another  custom  similar  to  that  of  the  natives  of 
Otaheite,  by  which  a number  of  their  chiefs  held  their  wives  in  common.  To  these  rulers 
a people  turbulent  by  disposition,  and  warlike  by  habit,  would  be  little  disposed  to  pay 
uniform  obedience ; but  their  precarious  authority  derived  effective  support  from  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  Druids,  in  one  of  the  most  terrible  forms  of  superstition  that  ever 
enslaved  the  human  mind.  This  influence  might  at  times  be  beneficially  employed  in  ap- 
peasing the  animosities  that  arose  between  one  state  and  another,  and  in  diffusing  among 
them  that  spirit  of  concord  which  was  soon  to  be  awakened  by  a sense  of  common  danger. 
When  that  crisis  arrived,  the  Britons  were  by  no  means  unprepared  ; besides  all  the  ordinary 
implements  of  w ar,  they  had  armed  chariots,  which  they  managed  with  surprising  dexterity  ; 
and  they  were  all  united  in  a species  of  political  confederacy,  of  which  Cassivelaunus  was 
the  heath  With  all  these  advantages,  however,  they  could  not  prevent  the  landing  of  Julius 
Caesar,  or  keep  the  field  against  him:  but  that  powerful  conqueror  encountered  a fierce 
resistance  from  foes  whom  be  had  expected  to  overawe  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  was 
prevented  by  more  urgent  affairs  from  prosecuting  an  enterprise  of  which  the  difficulties 
were  not  likely  to  be  compensated  by  its  glory.  Under  the  first  emperors  the  Britons  were 
held  in  a state  of  subjection  rather  nominal  than  real.  It  was  in  the  otherwise  inactive 
reign  of  Claudius  that  an  expedition  on  a great  scale  was  first  attempted.  The  hardihood 
of  Caractacus,  and  the  heroic  desperation  of  Boadicea,  failed  of  exciting  an  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  disciplined  legions  of  Rome,  whose  victorious  progress  was  continued  during  the 
reign  of  Nero.  In  that  of  Domitian,  the  most  timid  of  all  the  emperors  their  dominion 
was  extended  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  Agricola,  who  defeated  the  Caledonians  under 
Galgacus  a*  the  foot  of  the  Grampians;  and  the  only  part  of  the  island  which  remained 
unsubdued  was  the  region  which  lies  north  of  that  natural  rampart. 

1542.  The  Britons  now  subjected  to  the  Roman  emjnrc  were  compelled  to  cultivate  the 
habits  and  arts  of  peace : but  this  change,  which  might  have  been  beneficial,  proved  in- 
jurious, when  that  empire,  weakened,  distracted,  and  verging  to  its  decline  wa6  compelled 
to  withdraw  its  protection  from  its  distant  provinces.  The  Scots  and  Piets,  emerging  from 
their  mountain  fastnesses,  then  broke  in,  and  committed  dreadful  devastations  among  their 
unwarlike  neighbours.  The  Romans,  for  the  protection  of  their  suffering  vassals,  had 
recourse  to  the  feeble  expedient  of  frontier  walls ; first,  one  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
called  the  Wall  of  Antonine,  and  afterwards  a similar  rampart  between  the  Tyne  and  Sol- 
way, called  the  Wall  of  Severus.  These  bulwarks  proving  inefficient  against  such  daring 
invaders,  the  degenerate  Britons  made  the  most  earnest  and  piteous  appeals  to  Rome 
for  protection.  This  w*as  occasionally  afforded  ; but  the  exigencies  of  the  empire  became 
continually  more  urgent;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  forces 
stationed  in  the  island  were  entirely  withdrawn,  and  the  Britons  were  warned  that  they 
must  thenceforward  depend  entirely  on  their  own  resources. 

1543.  The  Saxons  were  called  in  as  allies , about  forty  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  government . These  hardy  adventurers,  originating  from  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  occupying  the  line  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  Jutland,  were  equally 
fonnidable  as  warriors  and  as  mariners,  and  had  long  infested  by  their  piracies  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Britain  and  Gaul.  They  eagerly  accepted  an  invitation  to  a country 
which  they  knew  to  be  in  all  respects  superior  to  their  own.  In  the  year  450  they  sent 
1600  men  under  their  chiefs  Hengist  and  Horsa ; who  having  with  this  small  force  obtained 
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an  easy  victory  over  the  Scots  and  Piets,  determined  to  dispossess  the  Britons  of  a territory 
which  they  could  not  defend  against  so  contemptible  a foe.  The  successes  that  attended 
the  enterprise  of  the  two  brothers  attracted  numerous  bands  of  their  countrymen  ; and  in 
the  course  of  a century,  colonies  arrived  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the 
Ithine,  chiefly  composed  of  three  valiant  tribes,  the  Jute*,  the  Old  Saxons,  and  the  Angles. 
The  Old  Saxons  claimed  precedency  as  leaders  of  the  enterprise,  and  in  after-times  as  founders 
of  the  monarchy  ; the  Jutes  claimed  the  merit  of  erecting  in  Kent  the  first  independent 
kingdom  ; and  the  Angles,  distinguished  for  their  numbers  and  success,  had  the  honour  of 
bestowing  a permanent  name  on  the  country.  After  a long  and  sanguinary  struggle  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  they  compelled  the  Britons  to  retire  into  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and 
so  absolute  was  the  change,  that  not  a trace  of  the  Celtic  name  and  language  has  been  left 
in  the  fairest  portion  of  the  island. 

1544.  Thus  was  established  the  Heptarchy  or  Seven  Saxon  kingdoms*  in  Britain : viz. 
1.  Kent;  2.  Sussex,  including  Surrey;  3.  East  Englas,  including  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  Cambridgeshire;  4.  Wessex,  including  all  the  southern  counties  from 
Berkshire  to  Cornwall ; 5.  Northumberland,  including  all  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
and  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland  to  the  Frith  of  Forth ; 6.  Essex,  including  Essex, 
Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire;  7.  Mercryc,  or  Mercia,  the  largest  division,  including 
the  midland  districts  of  England  to  the  confines  of  Wales. 

1545.  About  the  year  800  these  small  states  it'ere  united  into  one  kingdom*  under  the  name  of 
England , by  Egbert  king  of  Wessex,  a descendant  of  the  first  Saxon  invaders.  On  assum- 
ing the  sovereignty,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  improvements  which  he  had  learned  to 
appreciate  during  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  The  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty 
derived  its  chief  lustre  from  Alfred,  justly  revered  as  the  founder  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, and  one  of  the  w isest  and  most  virtuous  monarchs  that  have  appeared  in  any  age  or 
country.  The  judicious  division  of  the  kingdom  into  shires,  hundreds,  tithings,  and  decen- 
naries ; the  establishment  of  a general  system  of  mutual  responsibility  among  his  subjects, 
by  which  life  and  property  w ere  rendered  secure,  without  any  restraint  on  liberty ; the  insti- 
tution of  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice ; and  the  formation  of  a code  for  their 
guidance,  embodying  the  laws  derived  by  the  Saxons  from  their  German  progenitors,  and 
still  recognised  as  the  basis  of  the  common  law  of  England ; — these  and  other  measures  of 
polity  might  have  required,  and  would  have  illustrated,  a reign  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
But  Alfred  shone  as  a warrior  no  less  than  as  a legislator  : he  delivered  his  country  from  the 
cruel  and  overwhelming  thraldom  of  the  Danes ; and  in  creating  a navy  to  encounter  those 
pirates  on  their  own  element,  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  century,  however,  the  Danes 
regained  the  ascendency;  and  in  1017,  Canute  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  most 
powerful  monarch  of  his  time,  added  England  to  his  dominions.  It  was  held  successively 
by  two  of  his  sons,  Harold  and  Hardicanute ; but  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was  restored 
to  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  Edward,  called  the  Confessor,  ascended  the  throne. 

1546.  The  conquest  by  William  of  Normandy*  in  1066,  overthrew  for  a time  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  England.  Claiming  the  crown  by  virtue  of  a pretended  grant  from 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  acquiring  it  by  victory  over  Harold  II.,  himself  an  usurper,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Edgar  Atheling  the  rightful  heir,  he  maintained  by  tyranny  a dominion 
gained  by  fraud  and  violence.  He  punished  all  persons  who  had  taken  up  arms  against 
him  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates,  which  he  conferred  on  his  Norman  vassals  ; and  he  com- 
pelled all  those  who  were  not  found  in  arms  against  him  to  take  out  patents  to  hold  their  lands 
of  himself.  Having  ordered  a general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  he  changed 
the  nature  of  the  tenure  from  allodial  to feudal*  to  be  holden  of  him  by  knight's  service  ; thus 
enthralling  the  people  by  a military  despotism.  He  endeavoured  to  supplant  the  English 
language  by  that  of  the  Normans,  which  was  employed  at  court,  in  council,  and  in  all  public 
proceedings ; and  it  was  a fixed  maxim  of  his  reign,  that  no  native  of  the  island  should  ever 
be  advanced  to  any  dignity,  civil,  religious,  or  military.  The  natural  antipathy  of  the 
English  to  their  oppressors  was  strengthened  by  this  partiality,  and  many  ages  elapsed  ere 
the  two  nations  were  thoroughly  incorporated.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  English  crown  by  William  was  to  convey  to  the  kings  his  successors  certain  claims  on 
the  French  territory,  which  led  to  long,  expensive,  and  sanguinary  wars.  The  second  of 
those  successors,  his  son  Henry  the  First,  by  his  marriage  w ith  Matilda,  daughter  of  Mal- 
colm king  of  Scotland,  and  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling,  conciliated  a people  zealous  for  the 
rights  of  their  native  princes,  and  anxious  for  their  re-establishment. 

1547.  The  Saxon  line  teas  restored  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Second*  sumamed  Planta- 
genet,  son  of  Geoflry  of  Anjou,  who  married  Matifda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  This  prince, 
in  the  right  of  his  father,  was  master  of  Anjou  and  Touraine;  in  that  of  his  mother,  of 
Normandy  and  Maine;  in  that  of  his  wife,  of  Guienne,  Poitou,  Xaintonge,  Auvergne, 
Perigord,  Angoumois,  and  the  Limousin.  To  these  states  he  afterwards  annex ed  that  of  Bre- 
tagne. The  possession  of  provinces  composing  above  one  third  of  the  French  monarchy,  and 
superior  in  opulence  to  the  rest  of  the  territory,  rendered  this  vassal  more  powerful  than  his 
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liege  lord,  and  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  provoke  that  rivalry  which  for  ages  existed  be- 
tween England  and  France.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet  exhibited  an  energy  of 
spirit,  some  in  good,  and  others  in  evil,  which  strongly  affected  the  character  and  interests  of 
the  nation.  The  valour  or  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Second  acquired  for  him  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland ; the  prowess  of  his  son  Richard,  however  misdirected,  kindled  and  kept  alive  the 
military  spirit  of  the  people ; the  proud  determination  and  inflexible  constancy  of  Edward 
the  First  annexed  to  Wales  to  his  dominions,  and  for  a time  subjugated  Scotland  ; while  his 
wisdom  as  a legislator  gained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  English  Justinian.  The  victo- 
ries of  Edward  the  Third  in  France  shone  among  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  a chi- 
valrous age ; and  the  entire  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  Henry  the  Fifth  might  have  led  to 
important  changes,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the  premature  death  of  that  accomplished 
prince.  The  consequent  loss  of  the  French  provinces  was  a reverse  of  which  the  remem- 
brance was  soon  effaced  by  the  contending  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  for 
the  crown  of  England,  which,  after  a civil  war  of  nearly  sixty  years,  were  adjusted  by  the 
marriage  of  Henry  the  Seventh  with  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  Among 
the  memorable  events  that  occurred  under  the  Plantagenets,  may  be  noticed  the  signature 
of  Magna  Charta,  extorted  by  the  barons  from  King  John ; the  rise  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  the  reformation  of  the  church,  commenced  by  John 
Wickliffe  in  1369. 

1 548.  The  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  was  signalised  by  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  sway , and 
by  the  introduction  of  the  modern  system  of  polity.  Other  innovations,  deeply  affecting 
the  character  of  the  English  people,  ensued  under  the  successive  sovereigns  of  the  line  of 
Tudor,  until  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The  period  was  in  all  respects  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  history  of  England,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world.  The  invention  of  printing, 
the  navigation  to  India,  the  discovery  of  America,  the  reformation  in  Germany,  the  balance 
of  power  among  European  states,  the  changes  in  the  mode  of  warfare  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  fire-arms,  co-operated  to  produce  a progressive  and  permanent  change  in 
the  social  and  political  condition  of  mankind.  England  participated  most  largely  in  all 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  new  order  of  things  ; and  though  the  emancipation 
of  the  kingdom  from  papal  tyranny  was  effected  by  the  sovereign  in  rather  an  irregular 
manner,  without  much  deference  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  it  accorded  too  well 
with  their  independent  spirit  not  to  gain  their  hearty  support  and  concurrence.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  various  causes  contributed  to  accelerate  the  revolution  of  public  opinion ; 
and  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada,  which  the  Roman  pontiff  had  presumed  to 
call  invinciblet  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  lost  all  their  terrors.  The  most  strenuous 
exertions  were  made  to  strengthen  the  maritime  power  of  England,  as  well  as  to  employ  it  in 
liberating  other  states  from  the  oppressions  under  which  they  had  long  groaned,  and  in  ex- 
tending her  commercial  intercourse  with  them.  The  result  of  these  measures  was  to  raise  the 
nation  to  a very'  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition,  and  to  overturn  the  lawless  domination 
of  the  nobles,  substituting  for  it,  however,  an  authority  almost  absolute  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign. 

15*19.  The  union  of  the  two  crowns  on  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  to  the 
throne  of  England,  terminated  those  dissensions  and  animosities,  which  had  proved  alike  inju- 
rious to  both  countries.  The  reign  of  James  was  peaceful ; but  that  of  his  successor  was 
marked  by  troubles  which  a sort  of  fatality  seems  to  have  allotted  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 
The  impolitic  and  despotic  conduct  of  Charles  the  First,  coming  into  collision  with  the 
rising  spirit  of  freedom,  led  to  a struggle  in  which  he  lost  both  his  crown  and  his  life.  In 
the  interregnum  which  ensued  under  the  Commonwealth,  the  vigilant,  energetic,  and  decisive 
policy  of  Oliver  Cromwell  exercised  a commanding  influence  over  every  cabinet  in  Europe. 
Restored  by  the  predilections  of  the  people  for  a monarchical  government,  Charles  the  Second 
suffered  England  to  lose  the  ascendency  which  she  had  attained ; but  the  apathy  of  this 
luxurious,  unprincipled,  and  venal  prince  was  at  least  favourable  to  the  growth  of  popular 
influence,  and  to  the  establishment  of  important  securities  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The 
infatuated  conduct  of  James  the  Second,  under  the  insidious  direction  of  priests  and  jesuits, 
led  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  from  which  glorious  epoch  may  be  dated  that  happy  equilibrium 
of  the  different  powers,  and  that  admirable  system  of  public  right,  which  have  rendered  the 
British  constitution  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  civilised  world. 

1550.  From  the  revolution  of  1688  to  the  present  time.  Great  Britain  has  had  frequent 
occasions  to  rejoice  in  the  stability  of  her  constitution  amidst  the  convulsions  which  have 
agitated  all  Europe.  During  this  period,  her  industry,  commerce,  and  wealth  rapidly  rose 
to  a height  unparalleled  in  any  other  nation  ancient  or  modern  ; but  her  political  power  sus- 
tained various  fluctuations.  She  acquired  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  two  empires,  each  far 
more  extensive  than  her  own  territory,  and  the  one  far  more  populous.  That  in  the  East 
the  retains,  and  is  continually  extending ; that  in  the  West,  having  become  independent  by 
the  aid  of  France  and  Spain,  is  her  rival  in  commerce,  and  manifests  a disposition  to  dispute, 
at  no  distant  period,  her  maritime  supremacy.  Among  the  memorable  transactions  and 
events  of  this  period  may  be  ranked  the  union  with  Scotland  in  1707 ; that  with  Ireland 
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in  1801,  the  Scottish  rebellions  in  1715  and  1745;  the  Irish  rebellion  in  1798;  and  a series 
of  wars  with  France,  occurring  at  intervals  rarely  exceeding  eight  or  ten  years.  Of  these 
wars  the  issue  has  generally  been  glorious  ; the  last  contest,  arising  from  the  revolution  of 
France,  was  distinguished  by  the  most  brilliant  naval  achievements,  and  afterwards  by  suc- 
cesses which  raised  the  military  glory  of  England  to  a level  with  her  maritime  renown,  ren- 
dering her  power  and  influence  paramount  among  the  states  of  Europe. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

1551.  The  constitution  of  Great  Britain  centres  in  the  laws  by  which  the  country  is 
governed,  and  in  the  union  of  powers  by  which  the  laws  are  made  and  the  government  is 
administered.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  Kino,  an 
hereditary  sovereign  ; the  Loans,  an  hereditary  aristocracy ; and  the  House  or  Commons, 
consisting  of  members  chosen  by  the  people  from  among  themselves,  and  therefore  said  to 
represent  the  commons  of  the  realm.  The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  the  king. 

1552.  Of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  thus  comjtosing  the  legislature , the  King  is  the  highest : 
be  is  the  head  or  chief  of  the  parliament ; and  except  in  extreme  cases,  a parliament  cannot 
be  held  unless  convoked  by  him,  nor  can  it  except  by  him  be  dissolved  or  prorogued.  His 
assent  is  requisite  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  any  measure  proposed  by  either  of  the  two 
houses,  and  agreed  upon  by  them  ; and  he  has  the  indubitable  right,  although  it  has  not 
been  exercised  for  more  than  an  hundred  years,  of  withholding  the  royal  assent  from  any 
proposed  enactment.  These  are,  in  general,  the  limits  of  his  legislative  functions.  Pro- 
positions of  laws,  or  bills  as  they  are  technically  called,  may  be  brought  forward  in  either 
house;  all  money  bills  must  take  their  origin  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  only  in  one 
instance  can  the  king  initiate  an  act  of  parliament,  and  that  is,  an  act  of  grace,  for  the  pardon 
of  persons  after  a rebellion,  or  for  the  release  of  insolvent  debtors.  Such  an  act  properly 
emanates  from  the  throne  as  the  fountain  of  mercy.  It  is  introduced,  with  the  royal  assent 
under  the  sign-manual,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  where  it  is  immediately  read  a first,  a second, 
and  a third  time,  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  w here  it  is  passed  through  all  its  stages 
with  the  same  promptitude. 

1553.  The  King  is  not  supposed  to  hold  his  throne  by  divine  right , or  in  virtue  of  any  inde- 
feasible hereditary  claim.  The  nation,  by  its  supreme  council,  has  dictated  certain  rules  of 
exclusion  with  regard  to  the  succession,  of  which  the  most  important  is,  that  the  sovereign 
shall  maintain  the  protestant  reformed  religion,  and,  either  at  his  coronation  or  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  parliament,  shall  repeat  and  subscribe  the  declaration  against  popery.  Mar- 
riage of  the  sovereign  with  a subject  is  held  to  be  null,  and  the  issue  incapable  of  succeeding. 
But  the  crown  is  with  these  limitations  hereditary,  and  on  the  death  or  demise  of  the  king, 
his  heir  becomes  instantly  invested  with  the  kingly  office  and  regal  power.  Even  at  the 
Revolution,  when  a decided  change  of  dynasty  took  place,  a convenient  fiction  was  em- 
ployed ; tlie  flight  of  the  king  was  construed  into  a voluntary  abdication,  the  throne  was 
pronounced  to  be  vacant,  and  William  and  Mary,  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  were 
declared  to  be  king  and  queen. 

1554.  The  royal  prerogative  is  in  most  particulars  as  ancient  as  the  law  itself ; and  it  is  a 
great  error  to  infer  from  the  terms  legislative  and  executive,  that  the  king  is  a mere  magis- 
trate or  officer  empowered  to  execute  the  ordinances  of  parliament.  He  is  “ the  universal 
occupant;"  and,  by  a constitutional  fiction  accordant  with  the  feudal  policy,  all  lands  are 
held  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  crown.  Thus  he  is  entitled  to  all  lands  left  by  the 
subsiding  of  the  sea  ; and  estates  may  revert  to  him  by  escheat  from  the  commission  of  crime 
by  their  possessors.  He  is  sovereign  in  all  seas  and  great  rivers ; he  alone  has  a prerogative 
to  erect  beacons  and  lighthouses ; he  is  entitled  to  all  royal  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  is 
entrusted  with  the  coinage.  All  persons  born  in  any  part  of  his  dominions  and  within  his 
protection  are  his  sulijects,  and  owe  to  him  an  allegiance  which  they  can  neither  renounce 
nor  transfer  to  any  foreign  prince.  He  is  supreme  head  of  the  church  within  his  dominions ; 
and  as  patron  paramount  of  all  the  benefices  in  England,  he  has  a right  to  present  to  all 
dignities  and  benefices  of  the  advowson  of  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  during  the  vacancy 
of  their  respective  sees.  He  is  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  has  an  undoubted  prerogative  in 
creating  officers  of  state,  ministers,  judges,  and  other  functionaries.  To  him,  as  parens 
patrur , belongs  the  care  of  all  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  ; he  has  an  original 
right  to  superintend  the  disposal  of  charities  ; and  in  all  such  case's  the  application  is  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  He  lias,  in  certain  cases  the  high  prerogative  of  pardouing,  and 
likewise  that  of  issuing  special  proclamations  for  the  prevention  of  offences.  The  power  of 
making  war  or  peace  is  lodged  singly  in  the  king.  In  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  the 
administration  and  rules  of  law  differ  between  him  and  a private  person ; lie  is  held  to  be 
incapable  of  doing  wrong,  and  if  an  unlawful  act  be  done,  the  minister  instrumental  in  that 
act  is  alone  obnoxious  to  punishment.  By  virtue  of  his  prerogative  the  king  may  make 
grants  and  letters  patent,  conferring  various  rights  and  privileges.  Lastly,  the  king  cannot 
be  attainted,  and  is  never  a minor;  though  when  the  crown  has  devolved  to  a very  young 
heir,  it  has  been  thought  prudent  to  appoint  a regent,  or  council  of  regency.  The  same 
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expedient  has  been  adopted  when,  by  reason  of  grievous  illness,  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
functions  has  been  interrupted. 

1555.  The  revenues  of  the  crown  are,  in  a legal  sense,  very  extensive;  for  all  supplies 
granted  by  parliament  are  given  to  the  king.  But  of  these  mud)  the  largest  proportion  belongs 
to  the  public  or  its  creditors ; that  which  pertains  to  the  king  in  his  distinct  capacity,  and 
which  is  called  the  Civil  List,  amounts  to  but  a moderate  provision  (out  of  a revenue  of  fifty 
or  sixty  millions)  for  the  support  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  In  1813-14, 
w hen  a detailed  report  was  made  on  the  subject,  the  entire  allowance,  which  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  was  800,0004,  had  been  raised  to  1,000,0004  Besides  this,  the  debts  of  the 
civil  list  had  been  paid  at  different  periods  during  the  fifty-four  years  of  the  reign  of  George 
1 1 1.,  to  the  amount  of  3,1 13,0014  His  majesty  during  that  period  had  also  draw  n 1 72,0004 
from  the  4$  per  cent.  West  India,  and  sums  from  the  droits  of  the  admiralty,  augmenting  it 
to  1,653,0004  ; raising  the  whole  to  4,866,0004,  and  forming  an  annual  addition  of  about 
90,000/.  The  civil  list  comprised  not  only  the  provision  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
royal  family,  but  that  which  was  allotted  for  various  branches  of  the  public  service.  From  it 
were  paid  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  amounting  to  33,0004  ; those  of  ministers  at  foreign 
courts,  90,0004,  with  equipage,  presents,  &c. ; extraordinary  disbursements,  153,000/. ; pen- 
sions, 151,000/. ; small  salaries  and  offices  of  the  treasury  department,  60,0004  ; secret  service 
money,  100,000/.  All  these  deductions  being  made,  the  sum  remaining  applicable  to  the 
private  expenditure  of  the  royal  family  was  little  more  than  half  a million.  Of  this  only 
60,0004,  the  allowance  for  the  privy  purse,  was  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  his  majesty. 
The  rest,  including  all  the  branches  of  state  and  expenditure,  was  paid  by  the  steward,  the 
chamberlain,  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  other  officers  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  accountable  to  parliament. 

1556.  On  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  the  civil  list  was  entirely  new- 
modelled.  It  was  now  limited  to  the  personal  expenses  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  state ; while  the  branches  of  administration  hitherto  defrayed  out  of  it  were 
charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  sum  of  510,0001.  was  granted,  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — 


Privy  purse,  King’s,  - - £60,000 

Queen’s  - - 50,000 

Maintenance  of  royal  establish- 
ment - - - 171,000 

Salaries  in  the  department  of 

Chamberlain  - 64,450 
Steward  - - 86,500 

Master  of  the  horse  28,500 
Master  of  the  robes  850 


Salaries  in  the  department  of 

Royal  bounty  - £ 9,500 

Churches  - - 3,200 

Poor  of  London  - 1 ,000 

Home  secret  service  1 0,000 
Pensions  - - 75,000 


£5 10,000 


1557.  Thus  the  royal  prerogative,  which  would  otherwise  prejK>nderate , is  counterbalanced  by 
the  control  which  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  parliament  exercise  over  the  public  purse. 
The  king,  without  a grant  from  his  people,  has  scarcely  any  revenue.  He  has  the  prero- 
gative of  commanding  armies  and  equipping  fleets ; but  without  the  concurrence  of  his  par 
liament  he  cannot  maintain  them.  He  can  confer  appointments  to  offices ; but  without  his 
parliament  he  cannot  pay  the  salaries.  He  can  declare  war  ; but  without  the  aid  of  parlia- 
ment he  cannot  carry  it  on.  He  has  the  exclusive  right  of  assembling  parliaments;  but  by 
law  he  must  assemble  a parliament  every  three  years,  if  necessity  obliged  him  not  to  convoke 
it  much  oftener.  Though  head  of  the  church,  he  cannot  alter  the  established  religion,  or 
call  individuals  to  account  for  their  religious  opinions.  He  cannot  create  any  new  office 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution  or  prejudicial  to  the  subject.  He  has  the  privilege  of 
coining  money  ; but  he  cannot  alter  the  standard.  He  has  the  power  of  pardoning  offenders ; 
but  he  cannot  exempt  them  from  making  compensation  to  the  injured  parties.  Even  with 
the  military  power  he  is  not  absolute,  since  it  is  declared  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  a standing 
army  without  the  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  The  king  himself  cannot  be  arraigned  ; 
but  if  any  abuse  of  power  be  committed,  those  who  were  either  the  advisers  or  the  instru- 
ments of  the  measure  may  be  impeached  and  tried  before  the  House  of  Lords;  in  which  case 
it  is  of  no  avail  to  plead  the  king's  command,  or  to  produce  his  pardon.  A dissolution  of 
parliament  does  not  abate  an  impeachment,  neither  can  the  royal  authority  interpose  to  stay 
or  suspend  its  course.  Other  restraints  on  the  prerogative  exist  in  the  uncontrolled  freedom 
of  speech  in  parliament,  secured  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  in  the  important  provisions  by 
w hich,  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  independence  of  the  judges  was  established. 

1558.  The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  England; 
sixteen  temporal  peers  of  Scotland ; one  archbishop,  three  bishops,  and  twenty-eight  tem- 
poral peers  of  Ireland.  The  roll  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  forming  the  House  of 
Peers,  in  the  session  of  1833,  exhibits  426  lords,  including  the  catholic  peers  of  England. 
They  are  thus  distinguished ; — 
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Royal  dukes  - - - 4 

Archbishops  - - - 3 

Dukes  with  English  titles  - - 21 

Marquesses  - - - 19 

Earls  - - - 109 

Viscounts  - - - - 18 


Bishops 

• 

- 27 

Barons 

_ 

- 181 

Peers  of  Scotland 

• 

- 16 

of  Ireland 

- 

- 28 

Toul  - 

- 426 

1559.  The  Ixtrds  Spiritual  arc,  for  England,  two  archbUhopa  and  twenty.four  bishop*  ; and  for  Ireland,  one 
archbishop  and  three  bishop*  ; the  English  hold  their  *eat*  for  life,  the  Irish  by  rotation.  The  archbishop* 
rank  above  all  duke*  except  the  princes  of  the  blood  ; the  bishops  next  below  viscounts. 

1560.  The  Lords  Temporal  arc  not  limited  in  number,  it  being  the  prerogative  of  the 
king  to  raise  to  the  peerage  any  of  his  subjects  whom  he  thinks  deserving.  The  creation  is 
either  by  writ  or  patent,  the  former  mode  being  the  most  ancient,  and  the  latter  the  most 
secure  and  honourable.  The  temporal  peers  consist  of  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  viscounts, 
and  barons.  'The  title  of  duke  did  not  exist  in  England  until  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third ; that  of  marquess  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second ; that  of  earl 
is  of  very  ancient  origin,  corresponding  in  dignity  with  the  French  title  of  court/.  Viscounts 
were  created  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  In  former  times  the  title  of  baron  was  ge- 
neral among  the  nobility,  and  every  peer  of  superior  rank  held  also  a barony ; but  in  the 
course  of  a few  generations  the  two  titles  might  be  divided,  the  one  continuing  to  the  male 
descendants,  the  other  passing  to  the  lieir*-general : in  later  times,  earls  and  viscounts  have 
been  created  without  annexing  a barony  to  their  higher  honours ; wherefore  all  peers  are  not 
barons.  Although  the  right  of  adding  indefinitely  to  the  number  of  peers  forms  part  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  it  has  been  very  sparingly  and  cautiously  exercised. 

1561.  The  sieteen  Peers  qf  Scotland  are,  by  the  articles  of  union,  elected  by  the  peer*  of  that  country  from 
among  themselves  ; and  in  case  of  a vacancy  by  death  or  legal  incapacity,  recourse  is  had  to  election  for  sup- 
plying  the  place  vacated.  The  election  of  the  sixteen  peers  is  renewed  for  every  parliament 

156U.  with  respect  to  the  Peers  qf  Ireland.  It  was  established  bv  the  act  of  union  that  four  lord*  spiritual  by 
rotation  of  sessions,  and  twenty-eight  lords  temporal  elected  ior  life  by  Use  peers  of  Ireland,  shall  be  the 
number  to  sit  and’votc  on  the  part  of  Ireland  In  the  House  of  Lord*  of  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

1%1  As  a supreme  court  qf  judicature,  the  House  of  I<ords  exercises  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  upon  a|>|*eals 
or  srrit*  of  error  from  the  inferior  courts ; and  in  criminal  questions,  when  brought  before  them,  by  present- 
ment of  the  House  of  Common*,  in  the  form  of  an  impeachment 

1564.  All  members  of  parliament  have  the  privilege  for  themselves  and  their  menial  servants  qf  being  freed 
from  arrests  or  imprisonment  for  debt  or  trespass  ; nut  not  from  arrests  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peace.  The  peer*  have  other  privileges  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  all  case*  of  treason,  felony,  or  misprision, 
of  felony,  a nobleman  is  tried  by  hi*  peers  : but  in  misdemeanour*,  as  libel*,  riots,  perjury,  and  conspiracy,  he 
is  tried  like  a commoner  by  a jury.  In  Judicial  proceedings,  a peer  give*  hi*  verdict  not  upon  oath,  but  upon 
his  honour  ; he  answer*  also  to  bill*  in  chancery  upon  hi*  honour,  and  not  upon  his  oath  : but  when  examined 
a*  a witness  in  the  Inferior  courts  or  in  the  high  court  of  parliament,  either  In  civil  or  criminal  cases,  he  must 
be  sworn.  Slander  against  a peer  subjects  the  offender  to  very  heavy  punishment,  being  branded  by  the  law 
with  the  term  scandalum  magnatum.  Every  Peer,  by  licence  from  the  king,  may  make  a proxy  to  vote  for 
him  in  hi*  absence,  a privilege  which  cannot  be  held  by  a member  of  the  lower  house.  He  has  also  a right,  bv 
leave  of  the  house,  when  a vote  passe*  contrary  to  his  opinion,  to  enter  hi*  dissent,  with  the  reason*  for  it,  on 
the  journals  of  the  house  : this  is  usually  called  his  protest.  The  privilege  of  franking  letters  is  enjoyed  by 
members  of  both  houses,  with  restriction*  a*  to  number  and  weight,  and  by  certain  officers  of  state  ami  other 
functionaries  to  an  unlimited  extent  As  private  individuals,  the  peer*  enjoy  none  of  those  injurious  and 
oppressive  rights  which  in  other  countries  are  possessed  by  the  aristocracy,  and  which  press  so  heavily  on  the 
people  in  general.  They  have  no  means  of  turning  aside  the  course  of  justice,  or  of  sheltering  themselves  from 
its  decisions  and  they  defray  their  share  of  the  public  burdens  in  common  with  the  humblest  individuals.  In 
reaped  to  their  legislative  capacity.  It  1*  however  to  be  observed,  that  all  bills  which  may  in  their  consequences 
in  any  way  affbet  the  right*  of  the  peerage,  are,  by  the  custom  of  parliament,  to  originate  in  the  House  of  Peer*, 
and  to  suffbr  no  changes  or  amendment*  in  the  lower  house. 

1565.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  a distinct  branch  of  the  legislature,  is  the  peculiar 
boast  of  the  British  constitution.  Through  this  representative  assembly,  while  all  the 
other  great  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  subject  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a monarch,  or  to  the 
vexatious  domination  of  an  oligarchy,  the  people  acquired  their  due  share  in  the  national 
councils,  and  established,  among  other  rights,  that  of  regulating  the  collection  and  distri- 
bution of  the  public  money  ; causing  it  to  be  recognised  as  a principle,  that  they  shall  not  be 
taxed  but  by  their  own  consent.  The  period  when  the  commons  of  England  began  to  take 
a share  in  legislation  is  too  remote  to  be  exactly  ascertained.  In  the  earliest  times  of 
which  any  record  exists  in  English  history,  there  appear  to  have  been  assemblies  of  the 
nation,  convoked  to  deliberate  on  occasions  of  great  emergency.  These,  however,  were 
less  frequent  after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  it  was  not  until  the  49th  of  Henry  III. 
(A.  D.  1266),  after  the  overthrow  of  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  that  the  people 
were  regularly  summoned  by  the  king  to  send  representatives  to  the  great  council  of  the 
nation.  The  crown,  little  apprehensive  of  the  formidable  character  which  the  House  of 
Commons  was  afterwards  to  assume,  favoured  all  the  steps  of  its  early  progress,  hoping  by 
those  means  to  counterpoise  the  overliearing  sway  of  the  great  barons,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  obtain  supplies  of  money  from  the  growing  wealth  of  the  people.  The  decline  of  the 
feudal  system  had  for  some  time  favoured  such  a system  of  policy.  Baronies  escheated  by 
forfeiture  or  for  want  of  issue  had  been  subdivided  ; hence  arose  a class  of  men  called  minor 
barons,  holding  by  knight's  service ; and  these  being  too  numerous  and  too  poor  to  be  all 
called  to  parliament,  and  to  rank  with  the  greater  barons,  were  allowed  to  sit  by  represent- 
atives. Of  these  knights , each  shire  was  summoned  to  send  two;  writs  to  that  effect  being 
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addressed  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties.  The  Cinque  Ports  probably  about  the  same 
period  sent  their  faroos,  and  the  cities  and  boroughs  their  burgesses.  In  early  times  these 
representatives  appear  to  have  considered  attendance  in  parliament  as  a hardship  rather  than 
an  advantage.  It  was  expensive,  and,  from  the  imperfect  police  then  established,  often  in- 
secure; and  the  summons,  being  always  the  prelude  to  a demand  for  money,  was  by  no 
means  welcome.  With  the  granting  of  supplies,  however,  was  necessarily  combined  the 
right  of  petition,  of  stating  grievances,  and  demanding  guarantees  ; and  these  could  not,  by 
a sovereign  pressed  by  various  exigencies,  be  always  denied.  Tlius  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  continued  to  gain  importance  commensurate  with  that  acquired  by  the  body  of  the 
nation  whom  they  represented ; and  at  length,  in  a violent  collision,  they  overthrew  for  a 
time  both  the  sovereignty  and  the  peerage.  Since  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution, 
the  third  branch  of  the  legislature  has  sustained  no  loss  of  the  weight  and  influence  which 
it  then  acquired. 

1 566.  The  election  of  the  Commons  never  rested  on  any  principle  of  universal  or  even  general 
suffrage , excepting  perhaps  that  of  knights  for  each  shire,  who  were  certainly  chosen  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  freeholders.  As  the  kings,  however,  could  only  attain  their  objects  by 
assembling  the  most  powerful  and  influential  of  the  people,  they  endeavoured  to  make  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  right  of  election,  so  far,  at  least,  as  related  to  property  and  in- 
fluence, at  the  time  when  such  a measure  was  adapted  to  countervail  the  preponderance  of 
the  baron*.  In  after-times,  when  scats  in  parliament  came  to  be  appreciated  a*  conferring 
a desirable  privilege,  and  as  constituting  a powerful  check  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
monarch,  it  would  have  been  obviously  irregular  to  have  allowed  to  the  king  an  arbitrary 
selection ; nnd  all  parties  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  rights  conferred  on  them  by  early  gift 
or  long  usage.  This  permanence  of  the  elective  franchise,  amidst  the  local  changes  that 
ensued  in  the  course  of  ages,  gave  rise  to  some  very  striking  anomalies.  Manchester, 
Leeds  and  several  other  towns,  w hich  within  the  last  century  have  become  the  commercial 
capitals  of  the  kingdom,  did  not  send  a single  representative ; while  places  once  important, 
but  now  dwindled  into  insignificance,  returned  each  two  members.  Cornwall,  at  a period 
when  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  was  poor  and  rude,  enjoyed  an  abundant  source  of  opulence 
in  its  tin  mines,  and  retained  a number  of  chartered  boroughs,  beyond  all  proportion  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  county.  The  places  holding  the  right  of  election  were  in  many 
instances  so  small,  that  what  is  called  the  patronage  of  them  was  easily  acquired ; and  that 
patronage  of  course  involved  the  advantage  of  nominating  one  or  both  candidates  for  the 
representation.  These  were  called  close  boroughs,  or,  more  reproachfully,  rotten  boroughs. 
Another  anomaly  consisted  in  a number  of  what  were  called  treasury  boroughs,  the  nomin- 
ation of  which  rested  with  the  administration.  With  the  view  of  remedying  these  defects, 
the  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  in  1832,  after  long  discussion  and  opposition.  By  this  bill 
fifty-six  of  the  smallest  boroughs  were  entirely  disfranchised,  and  thirty  were  reduced  from 
tw'o  members  to  one,  while  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  were  reduced  from  four  to  two ; 
a reduction  was  thus  made  of  144  members.  In  the  room  of  these,  twenty-two  large 
places,  — Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Greenwich,  Sunderland,  Devonport, 
Wolverhampton,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Bradford,  Brighton,  Halifax,  Macclesfield,  Oldham, 
Stockport,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Stroud,  and  four  districts  of  the  metropolis,  viz.  Marylebone, 
Finsbury,  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Lambeth,  — received  each  the  right  of  electing  two  members ; 
while  twenty  smaller  towns, — Ashton-under- Line,  Bury,  Chatham,  Cheltenham,  Dudley, 
Frome,  Gateshead,  Huddersfield,  Kidderminster,  Kendal,  Rochdale,  Salford,  South  Shields, 
Tynemouth,  Wakefield,  Walsall,  Warrington,  Whitby,  Whitehaven,  and  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
— acquired  the  right  of  nominating  one  member  each.  At  the  same  time  twenty-seven 
counties  acquired  the  power  of  sending  each  two  additional  members,  and  seven  that  of  sending 
one  additional  member. 

1567.  The  representation  of  Great  Britain  now  stands  as  follows; — 


English  members  for  counties 

- 143 

universities 
cities  and  boroughs 

4 

- 324 

471 

Welsh 

members  for  counties 

cities  and  boroughs 

- 15 

- 14 

29 

Scotch 

members  for  counties 

cities  and  boroughs 

- 30 

- 23 

53 

Irish 

members  for  counties 
university 

- 64 
2 

cities  and  boroughs 

- 39 

105 

Making  in  all 

658 
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1568.  The  qualifications  requisite  for  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  respect  to 
property,  are  these  A person  to  be  eligible  as  member  fora  county  must  have  a freehold 
or  copyhold,  or  must  have  been  mortgagee  in  possession  at  least  seven  years,  of  a clear 
estate  of  the  value  of  600/.  per  annum  ; and  to  be  eligible  for  a city,  borough,  or  other 
place,  except  the  universities,  of  the  value  of  300/.  per  annum.  The*  person  so  qualified 
is  also  to  be  of  mature  nge,  and  must  take  the  oaths  imposed  as  indispensable  to  a member 
of  the  legislature.  The  disqualifications  are  very  numerous,  since  among  the  persons 
who  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  judges,  clergymen,  persons  holding  certain 
offices  under  the  crown,  and  persons  having  pensions  under  the  crown  during  pleasure 
or  for  any  term  of  years.  Sheriffs  of  counties,  and  mayors,  and  bailifTs  of  boroughs,  are 
ineligible  in  their  respective  jurisdictions ; but  a sheriff  of  one  county  is  eligible  as  knight 
for  another. 

1569.  The  qualifications  required  m electors  differ,  as  they  relate  to  counties  or  to 
boroughs.  In  the  election  of  county  members  every  voter  must  have  a freehold  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  forty  shillings,  over  and  above  all  rents  and  charges  payable  out  of  and  in 
respect  of  the  same,  and  must  have  been  in  the  actual  possession  of  it  for  twelve  calendar 
months  unless  it  came  to  him  within  that  time  by  descent,  marriage  settlement,  devise,  or 
promotion  to  a benefice  in  the  church,  or  to  an  office.  To  these  freeholders  the  new  bill 
has  added  all  persons  holding  property  to  the  amount  of  ten  pounds  on  copyhold,  or  on 
lease  of  not  less  than  sixty  years ; and  also  those  occupying  lands  or  tenements  for  any 
period,  at  a rent  of  not  less  than  50/.  per  annum. 

1570.  The  qualifications  of  electors  for  cities  and  boroughs  were,  previous  to  the  present  act, 
extremely  various.  The  right  of  voting  in  different  places  resided  variously  in  the  free- 
holders, the  corporations,  the  burgage  tenants,  and  sometimes  in  the  whole  body  of  resident 
householders.  The  new  act,  however,  admits  only  the  simple  qualification  of  occupying  a 
house  rated  at  not  less  than  10/.  per  annum.  Those,  however,  who  were  freemen  under  the 
former  system  are  still  entitled  to  vote,  although  not  possessed  of  the  10/.  qualification,  pro- 
vided they  reside  within  the  borough. 

1571.  The  mode  of  proceeding  to  an  election  for  a county  ami  for  a borough  is  nearly  the 
same.  On  a dissolution  of  parliament,  writs,  pursuant  to  a warrant  from  the  king,  are 
issued  under  the  great  seal,  addressed  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  directing  them  to  sum- 
mon the  people  to  elect  two  knights  for  each  county,  and  one  or  two  burgesses  for 
each  borough.  To  supply  a vacancy  while  parliament  is  sitting,  the  warrant  for  the  writ 
proceeds  from  the  House  of  Commons.  A certain  day  after,  the  date  or  teste  of  the 
writ  is  fixed  for  the  election  to  commence;  and  on  that  day  the  candidate  or  car  didates 
are  put  in  nomination,  at  the  place  appointed,  in  the  presence  of  the  returning  officer. 
In  a county  election,  the  sheriff  or  the  under-sheriff  is  the  returning  officer;  in  a city 
or  borough,  the  mayor  or  bailiff.  If  there  be  rival  candidates  put  in  nomination,  the 
returning  officer  calls  on  the  voters  for  a decision  by  a show  of  hands,  after  which  the 
friend  of  any  candidate,  if  dissatisfied,  may  demand  a poll.  The  poll  was  formerly 
taken  only  at  one  place,  and  might  last  for  fifteen  days;  but  under  the  new  act,  the 
cities  and  counties  are  divided  into  districts,  with  separate  booths,  or  polling-places,  appro- 
priated to  each.  The  poll  is  .allowed  to  continue  only  for  two  days,  which  must  be  suc- 
cessive, and  it  must  close  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  Poll  clerks 
attend,  to  record  the  names  of  the  voters,  and  their  accuracy  is  watched  by  inspectors 
nominated  on  each  side.  The  returning  officer  who  presides  must,  if  required,  oblige 
the  candidates  to  swear  to  their  qualifications.  At  the  close  of  the  election,  or  on 
the  following  day,  the  returning  officer  declares  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have 
the  majority  of  votes;  and,  uulcss  a scrutiny  be  demanded,  he  forthwith  makes  his 
return. 

1572.  The  person  thus  elected  and  returned  becomes  the  rejrresmiatitr  of  the  ComTnons  of 

the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland , and  not  the  delegate  or  agent  of  the  par- 
ticular place  for  t chick  he  takes  his  seat . Petitions,  complaining  of  undue  elections,  may  be 

presented  to  the  House  of  Commons;  and  rules  for  deciding  upon  them  have  been  laid 
down  in  certain  specific  statutes.  Against  bribery,  either  by  means  of  money,  of  entertain- 
ments, or  of  promises  of  places  or  favours,  the  strictest  laws  have  been  enacted;  and, 
from  recent  examples,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  henceforward  be  rigorously 
enforced. 

1 573.  The  duration  of  a Parliament  has,  for  more  than  a century,  been  extended  to  the  term 
of  seven  years,  from  that  of  three,  to  which  it  was  formerly  limited.  The  king,  however, 
has  the  power  of  dissolving  parliament  at  any  time,  and  he  usually  does  dissolve  it  a year  or  two 
before  the  expiration  of  its  term.  He  can  also  prorogue  it  at  any  time  and  for  any  period  ; and, 
as  such  prorogation  concludes  the  session,  it  puts  an  end  to  all  bills  or  other  proceedings 
depending  in  either  house,  which  must  in  the  next  session  be  again  instituted,  as  if  they  had 
never  been  begun.  Either  house,  or  both  houses,  may  adjourn  of  their  own  accord,  and,  at 
their  meeting  again,  may  take  up  the  bills  and  other  proceedings  in  the  state  of  advancement 
in  which  they  were  left.  A session  of  parliament  usually  commences  in  January  or  Fe- 
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bruary,  and  continues  until  June  or  July.  If  it  commence  before  Christmas,  an  adjoum- 
ment  takes  place  for  the  holidays ; the  houses  adjourn  also  at  Easter  for  about  fourteen 
days,  and  for  shorter  periods  on  any  extraordinary  occasion. 

1574.  The  attendance  of  members  is  in  general  by  no  means  full,  and  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary though  very  important  business  of  the  nation  is  transacted  in  very  thin  houses.  In 
fact,  no  means  of  enforcing  attendance  are  adopted  except  a caU  of  the  house , which  always 
precedes  the  discussion  of  very  important  questions,  and  is  also  required  by  act  of  parliament 
before  taking  into  consideration  any  petition  relative  to  a controverted  election.  Parties 
neglecting  to  attend  on  such  call  are  liable  to  be  taken  into  custody  of  the  seijeant  at  arms, 
and  to  incur  payment  of  the  consequent  fees,  which  amount  to  no  inconsiderable  tine.  If 
forty  members  be  not  present  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  speaker  immediately  ad- 
journs the  house  to  the  day  following,  or  to  any  other  day  which  had  been  previously  fixed 
for  the  next  sitting.  Every  transaction  in  the  house  is  the  subject  of  a motion,  of  which  pre- 
vious notice  is  usually  given  by  a member,  and  entered  on  a paper  called  the  order  of  the 
day.  Various  motions,  however,  arising  specially  out  of  the  business  of  the  house,  or  from 
questions  of  privilege,  may  be  made  without  notice.  In  the  debates  that  occasionally  ensue, 
much  political  knowledge  is  called  forth,  and  sometimes  much  parliamentary  eloquence  dis- 
played ; yet  the  speeches,  especially  those  of  members  in  opposition,  seem  intended  for  the 
public  rather  than  for  the  members,  and  of  course  call  forth  a corresponding  tone  in  those  of 
the  speakers  on  the  side  of  administration.  The  publication  of  debates,  however,  is  so  far  from 
being  authorised,  that  a standing  order  exists  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  which  may  at  any 
moment  be  enforced  by  a simple  intimation  from  any  member  to  the  speaker,  that  there  are 
strangers  in  the  house.  The  speaker  proclaims  that  strangers  must  withdraw,  and  the  gallery 
is  instantly  cleared.  It  is  also  cleared  on  every  division,  that  the  votes  of  the  several  mem- 
bers may  not  incur  the  imputation  of  being  influenced  by  public  opinion ; yet  lists  of 
majorities  and  minorities  are  easily  procured,  and  the  part  which  any  member  has  taken  on 
any  great  public  question  becomes  universally  known. 

1575.  The  general  business  of  Parliament  during  a session  consists  in  passing  various  pub- 
lic and  private  acts,  and  in  making  that  provision  for  the  service  of  the  year,  which  the 
interests  of  the  nation  require.  Proceedings  of  general  or  particular  legislation  may  originate 
in  either  house,  but  the  House  of  Commons  hold  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  granting  aids 
and  supplies  to  the  crown.  At  the  commencement  of  every  session  committees  of  the  whole 
house  are  appointed ; one  called  the  Committee  of  Supply,  to  consider  the  amount  required 
by  the  crown  for  the  service  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  other  departments  ; and  the 
other  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  devise  modes  of  raising,  by  taxes  or  loans,  the 
sums  which  the  house,  on  resolutions  reported  from  the  committee  of  supply,  and  agreed 
to,  have  granted  to  his  majesty.  In  this  committee  of  ways  and  means,  die  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  in  an  exposition  technically  called  the  Budget,  demonstrates  to  the  house 
in  detail  that  the  sums  voted  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  committee  in  imposing  such  taxes, 
or  sanctioning  such  loans,  as  arc  then  recommended.  When  the  two  committees  are  closed, 
the  House  of  Commons  pass  a bill  in  which  the  several  grants  made  in  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  by  land-tax,  malt-tax,  loan,  sinking  fund,  and  other  resources,  are  recapitulated, 
and  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  services  voted  in  that  session  in  the  committee  of  supply, 
specifying  the  particular  sums  granted  for  each  service.  The  sums  on  account  of  the  army, 
ordnance,  militia,  and  foreign  subsidies  are  in  the  bills  of  appropriation  specifically  applied 
to  those  services ; but  the  sums  voted  for  the  navy  are  not  appropriated  specifically  but 
generally,  in  consideration  of  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  service. 

1576.  Parliament  have  the  sole  right  of  making , altering , and  amending  all  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  their  authority  alone  can  taxes  be  imposed  or  levied.  An  annual  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  requisite  to  maintain  the  land  and  sea  forces  at  the  degree  of 
strength  which  is  every  year  fixed  and  determined  upon.  By  these  and  other  privileges, 
the  annual  meeting  of  parliament  is  secured  without  any  express  stipulation  to  that  effect. 
By  withholding  these  annual  votes  they  may  testify  their  disapprobation  of  the  measures  of 
government,  and  even  compel  it  to  change  its  ministers ; indeed,  the  principle  has  now  become 
indisputable,  that  the  minister  who  cannot  rely  on  a majority  of  votes  in  parliament  is  dis- 
abled from  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Privileges  so  extensive  seem  at  first  sight 
to  threaten  with  annihilation  the  royal  prerogative,  and  establish  the  absolute  dominion  of 
the  two  estates  in  parliament.  In  fact,  however,  the  case  is  otherwise.  The  power  possessed 
by  the  king  of  appointing  to  all  offices  civil  and  military,  secures  to  him  immense  influence. 
If  the  members  of  parliament  have  nothing  to  fear,  they  have  so  much  to  hope,  that  a great 
proportion  of  them  are  thoroughly  disposed  to  support  the  measures  of  the  crown.  Many 
of  tiie  peers,  and  of  their  relatives  and  connections  who  hold  stats  in  the  other  house,  consider 
the  interests  of  the  sovereign  as  in  some  measure  identified  with  their  own : and  their  votes, 
with  those  on  which  the  Treasury  can  always  calculate,  generally  contributes  to  maintain 
the  equipoise  of  parties,  or  rather  to  secure  the  preponderance  of  that  which  is  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  Some  politicians,  indeed,  entertain  great  deference  for  the  warning  of 
a late  eminent  statesman,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished ; yet,  on  vvunination,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  this  influence 
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affords  no  great  cause  of  alarm,  and  that  the  odium  of  increased  taxation,  the  publicity  of 
debate,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  independence  of  the  tribunals,  constitute  substan- 
tial guaranties,  which  ought  to  relieve  the  nation  from  every  reasonable  apprehension  for  the 
loss  of  its  liberties. 

1577.  The  Privy  Council  holds  a primary  influence  in  directing  the  civil  government  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  composed  of  eminent  persons,  appointed  by  the  king,  without  restriction  as 
to  number,  who  are  bound  by  oath  to  advise  their  sovereign  to  the  best  of  their  judgment 
with  all  the  fidelity  and  secrecy  which  their  station  prescribes.  The  king  may  declare  to, 
or  conceal  from,  his  privy  council,  whatever  he  thinks  fit ; and  by  constitutional  usage  he 
has  a select  council  out  of  their  number,  commonly  called  the  Cabinet  Council,  with  w hom 
his  majesty  determines  such  matters  as  are  most  important,  and  require  the  utmost  secrecy. 
The  king  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council  publishes  proclamations  binding  on  the  sub- 
ject ; but  they  are  to  be  consonant  to,  and  in  execution  of,  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  power 
of  the  council  is,  to  enquire  into  all  offences  against  the  government,  and  to  commit  the 
offenders  to  safe  custody  for  trial  in  some  of  the  courts  of  law ; but  persons  so  committed 
are  entitled  to  their  habeas  corpus  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  committed  by  an  ordinary 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  privy  council  is  a court  of  appeal  in  plantation  and  admiralty 
causes,  which  arise  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  as  also  in  cases  of  idiotcy  and 
lunacy.  When  questions  arise  between  two  colonies  respecting  the  extent  of  their  charter, 
“ the  king  in  council”  exercises  original  jurisdiction  in  them,  on  the  principles  of  feodal 
sovereignty;  he  also  determines,  on  the  same  principles,  the  validity  of  claims  to  an  island 
or  province  founded  upon  grant  from  the  king  or  his  ancestors.  But  from  all  the  dominions 
of  the  crown  excepting  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  in  the  last  resort, 
is  vested  in  the  privy  council.  The  judicial  authority  is  exercised  in  a committee  of  the 
whole  privy  council,  who  hear  allegations  and  proofs,  and  make  their  report  to  his  majesty 
in  council,  by  whom  judgment  is  finally  given.  The  dissolution  of  the  privy  council  de- 
pends on  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  who  may  at  his  own  discretion  discharge  any  member,  or 
the  whole  of  them,  and  appoint  another  council.  By  the  common  law  it  is  dissolved  ipso 
facto  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  but  by  the  statute  6 Anne,  c.  7.  it  is  to  continue  six  months 
after  die  demise,  unless  sooner  determined  by  the  successor.  Any  natural-born  subject 
of  England  is  capable  of  being  a member  of  the  privy  council,  taking  the  proper  oaths  for 
security  of  the  government  and  test  for  the  security  of  the  church.  A privy  counsellor,  if 
he  be  only  a private  gentleman,  is  styled  right  honourable*  and  takes  precedence  of  all  knights, 
baronets,  and  the  younger  sons  of  all  barons  and  viscounts. 

1578.  A cabinet  council  is  not*  strictly  speaking , recognised  by  the  constitution*  but  by  usage 
k is  regarded  as  a body  selected  by  the  sovereign  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  state ; and  the 
members  com]>osing  it  are  held  to  be  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown.  This  responsibility 
must  rest  on  their  honour : for  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that  any  advice  could  be  legally 
traced  to  them  as  confidential  servants  of  the  crown  ; and  they  are  not  liable  to  impeach- 
ment in  their  simple  capacity  as  privy  counsellors,  which  they  generally  share  with  others 
who  are  opposed  to  them  in  opinion  on  matters  of  policy.  The  responsibility,  however,  is 
imposed  by  the  constitutional  maxim  that  “ the  king  can  do  no  wrong;’'  and  it  is  virtually 
acknowledged  by  die  act  of  resignation  generally  adopted  by  the  members  of  a cabinet, 
when  the  course  of  policy  recommended  by  them  is  not  approved  by  the  king.  The  cabinet 
council  usually  consists  of  those  ministers  of  state  who  exercise  the  most  important  and 
arduous  functions  of  the  execudve  authority ; their  number  and  selection  depend  only  on 
the  king's  pleasure  ; and  each  member  receives  a summons  for  every  attendance.  Though 
this  body,  as  constituting  what  is  essentially  the  government , be  composed  principally  of 
officers  of  state ; yet  a privy  counsellor  selected  by  the  king  as  a member  of  his  cabinet 
council,  may  hold  his  seat  as  such,  without  accepting  any  particular  office.  The  officers 
of  state  are  those  enumerated  in  the  follow  ing  lists : — 

1579.  Officers  of  State  forming  the  Cabinet. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies  and  War. 

Lord  Chancellor.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  Privy  Seat  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

President  of  the  Council.  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Officers  of  State  not  of  the  Cabinet. 

Lord  Chamberlain.  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Lord  Steward.  Postmaster  General. 

Master  of  the  Horse.  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance. 

Secretary  at  War.  First  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Revenue. 

TVeaaurer  of  the  Navy.  Attorney-General 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Solid  lor- GeneraL 

Paymaster  of  the  Force*. 

1580.  Ireland. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Vice. Treasurer. 

I-ord  Chancellor.  Attorney-GeneraL 

Commander  of  the  Force*.  Solicitor- General 

Chief  Secretary. 
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1581.  That  officer  of  state  who  holds  the  appointment  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  is  by 
eminence  the  minister.  In  the  event  of  n change  of  ministry,  the  person  who  is  directed  by 
the  king  to  form  another,  receives,  in  such  royal  command,  an  implied  oiler  of  that  high 
office,  and  is  generally  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  that  is,  the  first  of  the  five  lords  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  lord 
high  treasurer,  possesses  most  of  the  powers  formerly  held  by  the  lord  high  treasurer,  and 
is  sometimes,  though  not  invariably,  chancellor  and  under  treasurer  of  the  exchequer.  That 
the  chief  direction  of  the  government  should  be  vested  in  the  minister  to  whom  the  revenue 
is  confided,  appears  perfectly  consistent  with  the  interests  of  a country  in  whose  financial 
affairs  all  the  civilised  world  is  concerned,  and  whose  domestic  and  foreign  policy  must 
chiefly  depend  for  sucoess  on  the  ability  and  prudence  with  winch  those  affairs  are 
conducted. 

1582.  The  finances  of  the  United  Kingdom  constitute  a subject  too  extensive  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  all  its  details  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  general  plan  of  this  work.  We 
shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a concise  summary,  in  reference  to  which  it  may  be 
expedient  to  offer  a few  introductory  observations.  The  revenue  applicable  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  state  is,  with  a very  trifling  exception,  derived  entirely  from  taxes.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  century  it  increased  to  an  amount  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  other 
country  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  with  little 
intermission  until  the  year  1815,  it  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  expenditure,  and  an  enormous 
debt  was  gradually  contracted,  the  interest  on  which  occasioned  a correspondent  increase  of 
taxation. 

15v:k  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  M‘Culloch  ( Commercial  Dictionary , art.  Funds)  for  the 
following  account  of  the  progress  of  the  national  debt , from  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
time  : — 


Principal. 

lotamt. 

Debt  at  the  Revolution  in  1689  - 

Excess  of  debt  contracted  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  above  debt 
paid  off  - - - « 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702  - - 

Debt  contracted  during  Queen  Anne’s  reign  - • 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  1714  - 

Debt  paid  off  during  the  reign  of  George  1.  above  debt  contracted 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George  IL  in  1727  • 

Debt  contracted  from  the  accession  of  George  1 1.  till  the  peace  of  Paris 
in  1763,  3 years  after  the  accession  of  George  1 1 L 

Debt  in  1763  ...... 

Paid  during  peace  - . 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  in  1775 

Debt  contracted  during  the  American  war  ... 

j Debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  in  1784  - 

Paid  during  peace,  from  1784  to  1793  - - 

j Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  war  In  1793 
1 Debt  contracted  during  the  French  war  ... 

£ 

664,263 

15,730,439 

£ 

39,8 55 
1,771,067 

16,394,702 

37,750,661 

1,310,942 

2,040,416 

54,145,363 

2,053,125 

3,351,358 

1,133,907 

52,092,238 

86,773,192 

2,217,551 

2,G34^C0 

138,865,430 

10,281,795 

4,852,051 

380,480 

1 28,583,635 
121,267,993 

4,471,571 

4,980,201 

249,851,628 

10,501,380 

9,451,772 

243,277 

239,350,148 

608^*32^29 

9,206,495 

24,645,971 

Total  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  5th  of  January,  1817,  when  the  English 
and  Irish  Exchequers  were  consolidated  - 

S4S,SSS,4T7 

33,854,466 

1584.  Since  1817,  o deduction  has  been  mode  of  about  sixty  millions  horn  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  about 
floe  millions  from  the  annual  charge  on  its  account  This  diminution  ha*  been  principally  effected  bv  taking 
advantage  of  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  since  the  peace,  and  oflbring  to  pay  off  the  holders  of  different 
stocks,  unless  they  consented  to  accept  a reduced  payment. 

158  The  system  of  funding,  by  which  the  debt  has  been  rendered  national,  rests  on  the  principle  of  assign- 
ing for  the  amount  of  a loan,  an  equivalent  amount  of  nominal  capital,  bearing  interest  charged  on  the  national 
revenue  in  half-yearly  payments  called  dividends,  or  of  terminable  annuities  also  payable  half-yearly  An- 
nuities granted  for  an  indefinite  period  are  called  redeemable  debt , being  redeemable  at  the  option  of  government 
when  at  par  ; those  granted  for  a limited  period  are  called  irredeemable  debt ; they  exist  only  for  a certain 
number  of  years,  and  a portion  of  the  capital  is  annually  absorbed  in  the  interest  The  funds  are  respectively 
designated  according  to  the  rate  per  cent  they  bear ; and  the  share  which  a public  creditor  holds  in  any  of 
them,  being  transferable  by  sale  under  the  name  of  stock , they  constitute  a kind  of  circulating  capital  The 
prices  of  stock  vary  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion  relative  to  political  affkirs,  and  are  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  other  causes,  so  that  their  rise  and  fall  afford  a constant  subject  of  commercial  speculation 
1586.  The  rate  of  interest  granted  on  certain  portions  of  the  national  debt,  though  nominally  lower  than  that 
of  five  per  cent,  allowed  by  law,  has  been  rendered  advantageous  to  the  lender  by  being  charged  on  a larger 
amount  of  nominal  capital  than  the  sum  borrowed.  Loans  have  been  made  in  funds  at  four  and  five  per  cent 
but  the  greater  part  has  been  made  in  a fund  bearing  three  percent  interest  on  the  nominal  capital  and  com’ 
manly  called  the  three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities.  The  prices  of  these  and  other  annuities  constituting 
the  redeemable  debt  are  rated  according  to  the  money  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  on  such  stock  • terminable 
annuities  according  to  the  number  of  years’ purchase  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  worth.  ’Thus,  on  a 

Cicular  day  the  market  price  of  three  per  cent  consols  may  be  eighty-fbur  and  three  quarters,  the  value  of 
in  that  kind  of  stock  being  84 1.  15 s.  And  bank  long  annuities  may  be  rated  at  nineteen  and  one  eighth  • 
that  being  the  number  of  years'  purchase  at  which  they  are  then  valued.  * 

1587.  Particular  taxes  were,  at  an  early  period  of  the  funding  system,  appropriated  to  defray  the  interest  of 
different  descriptions  of  debt ; but  in  the  year  1786,  the  whole  were  collected  into  one  ftind,  called  the  Con. 
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solidated  Fund.  The  particular  branch?*  of  revenue  included  In  It  were  the  customs  (with  the  exception  of  a 
certain  amount  applicable  to  other  public  service*),  the  excise,  the  stamps,  the  land  and  assessed  taxes,  and  the 
post-qfflee.  To  this  fund  are  applicable  various  minor  imposts,  and  monies  arising  from  other  resource*, 

< in  the  annual  accounts. 

1568.  A sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  debt  had  been  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  17111. 
but  had  been  so  frequently  encroached  upon,  that  in  the  course  of  half  a century,  it  had  not  extinguished 
above  fifteen  millions.  Its  revival  formed  part  of  the  financial  arrangements  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1786.  Out  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  taxes  applicable  to  the  consolidated  fund,  government  then  pledged  itself,  whatever  might  be 
the  proportion  of  revenue  to  expenditure,  that  one  million  annually  should  be  paid  to  the  new  commissioners 
fur  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  To  this  annual  million  were  added  the  amount  of  government  annul, 
ties  a*  they  successively  expired,  and  the  Interest  of  such  stock  as  was  annually  redeemed.  The  sinking  fund, 
thus  constituted,  excited  great  ho[>e*  among  the  people,  which  were  strengthened  in  1792.  when  Mr.  Pitt  ob- 
tained an  act  or  parliament,  declaring,  that  besides  a provision  for  the  interest  of  sny  loan  that  might  be 
thenceforward  contracted,  taxes  should  lie  imposed  for  a sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock 
created  by  it,  which  should  be  exclusively  employed  in  the  liquidation  of  such  particular  loan  ; and  that  no 
relief  should  be  allbrded  to  the  public  from  the  taxes  which  constituted  the  one  per  cent  sinking  fund,  until 
a sum  of  capital  stock,  equal  in  amount  to  that  created  by  the  loan,  had  licen  purchased  by  it  That  being 
accomplished,  both  the  interest  and  the  sinking  fund  were  to  be  applicable  to  the  public  service.  It  was 
calculated  that,  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  each  loan  would  be  redeemed  in  forty-five  years 
from  the  period  when  it  was  contracted  The  provisions  in  this  act,  and  in  the  former  act  of  1786,  were  altered 
by  subsequent  enactment* ; but,  by  an  act  passed  in  1813,  those  alterations  were  rescinded  j and  it  was  provided 
first,  that,  as  a suin  equal  to  the  debt  of  1786,  and  bearing  an  interest  nearly  equal  to  the  interest  of  that  debt, 
was  then  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  the  urtit  of  1786  should  be  declared  discharged  as  soon  as 
the  interest  of  the  debt  redeemed  should  become  fully  equal  to  that  debt ; the  sums  appropriated  to  its  interest 
ami  sinking  fund  applied  to  the  charge  of  future  loans,  and  no  new  taxes  imposed  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  of  thmc  loans,  nil  the  same  should  amount  to  a sum  equal  to  the  interest  of  that  considered  as  released. 
Secondly,  that,  instead  of  applying  the  one  per  cent,  sinking  fund  on  each  loan  to  the  separate  discharge  of  that 
loan,  the  whole  funds  of  that  kind  united  should  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  first  rontrarted  loan,  and 
successively  to  the  redemption  of  all  the  loans  contracted  since  1792 ; the  whole  sinking  frind  created  in  17R6, 
or  subsequently,  being  continued  for  the  redemption  of  all  debts  then  existing  or  to  be  created  The  system 
established  by  this  act  continued  until  March,  1823,  when  an  art  of  parliament  was  passed,  directing  that  on 
the  5th  of  April  of  that  year,  all  payments  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  should  cease,  all  stock  in  their  names  be  cancelled,  and  that  in  future  the  annual  sum  of 
five  millions  shall  be  payable  quarterly  to  the  commissioners,  and  set  apart  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  not 
to  be  infringed  upon  until  the  accumulation  of  this  sum  shall  amount  to  one  hundredth  part  of  the  debt  then 
existing  : at  present,  however,  the  sinking  Aind  is  declared  to  be  the  excess  of  income  over  expenditure,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  In  183b  it  amounted  to  2,792,7(/7 /.  lif.  Ojd. 

,5H».  On  the  consolidated  fund  arc  likewise  charged  the  annuities  for  forty-five  years,  created  in  the  year 
l8Vi',  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  burden  occasioned  by  the  military  and  naval  [icnsions  and  civil 
superannuations  (collectively  called  tne  Dead  Weight),  amounting  to  5,OUO,UUO/.(  Into  equal  annual  payments. 
The  original  intention  was  to  contract  with  parties  who  might  be  willing  to  engage  to  pay  into  the  exchequer 
within  mrty-five  years  the  sum  wanted,  for  a fixed  amount  of  annuity  for  forty-five  years  ; but  no  capitalists 
being  found  to  accept  these  terms,  it  was  agreed,  instead  of  assigning  the  fixed  annuities  to  any  corporate  body, 
or  to  private  individuals,  that  they  should  be  vested,  namely,  2/0U.UIU/.  terminable  at  the  end  of  forty-five 
years,  and  charged  upon  the  consolidated  fund,  in  trustees  appointed  by  parliament;  jiayable  at  the  exchequer 
half  yearly  (via.  October  1ft  and  April  5.),  and  to  cease  in  April,  1867.  In  March,  IlfcSJ,  a portion  was  sold 
to  the  Hank  of  England  by  the  trustees,  on  condition  that  the  bank  should  undertake  the  payments  to  be  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  act,  from  the  5lh  of  January,  1823,  to  the  5th  of  January,  18^8,  upon  the  transfer  to  the 
hank  of  an  annuity  of  5K5,740/.,  to  commence  from  the  5th  of  April,  and  to  continue  for  the  term  of  forty-five 
years.  The  total  amount  of  payments  undertaken  to  be  made  by  the  bank  in  consideration  of  the  said  annuitv 
u 13.08914 19/. 

1590.  Besides  the  funded  debt,  there  is  generally  a considerable  amount  in  exchequer  bills,  nary  bills . and 
ordnance  bills,  denominated  the  unfunded,  or  floating  debt.  Exchequer  bills  are  issued  in  consequence  or  acta 
of  parliament,  for  obtaining  part  of  the  money  required  for  public  service.  They  are  sometimes  granted  on  the 
credit  of  supplies  for  the  current  year,  and  the  produce  of  the  annual  taxes  is  in  this  way  often  anticipated. 
Sometimes  they  are  charged  on  the  supplies  of  the  following  year ; and  in  time  of  war,  a large  sum  to  be  thus 
raised  is  generally  authorised  by  a vote  of  credit  previous  to  the  rising  of  parliament.  New  exchequer  bills 
are  often  Issued  in  discharge  of  former  ones ; and  it  has  frequently  been  found  necessary  to  fund  them,  by 
granting  capital  in  some  of  the  stocks  on  certain  terms,  to  such  holders  as  are  willing  to  accept  them.  Ex- 
chequer bills  are  issued  for  100t,  500/.,  KXJU/.,  and  upwards,  but  none  for  less  than  100/. ; and  they  bear  interest 
at  two-pence  a day  for  every  HAY.  After  being  in  circulation  they  are  received  in  payment  of  taxes  or  oilier 
debts  due  to  government,  and  sometimes  they  are  paid  off  pursuant  to  previous  notice  by  advertisement  The 
daily  transactions  between  the  bank  and  the  exchequer  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  bills  of  1000/.  each,  which  ar* 
deposited  by  the  bank  in  the  exchequer,  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  received  by  them  on  account  of  govern- 
ment ; they  remain  in  the  exchequer  as  pledges  or  securities,  of  course  bearing  interest  until  the  advances  on 
whir  h the  bank  first  received  them  are  paid  off. 

1591.  The  expedient  qf  temporary  tear. taxes  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a large  proportion  of  the  supplies 
within  the  year,  ha*  been  lately  adopted  to  a great  extent  "llic  most  considerable  impost  of  this  kind  during 
the  late  war  was  the  property  tax,  which  produced  during  the  last  two  years  of  that  war  more  than  fifteen 
millions  per  annum.  Of  the  total  sum  of  eleven  hundred  millions  expendwl  during  twenty-three  years  from  the 
beginning  of  1793  to  1816,  the  amount  added  to  our  permanent  debt  was  4€U,(i<JO,000/,,  so  that  th*c  aggregate  of 
the  supplies  raised  within  the  rear  amounted,  for  the  whole  war.  to  640, MJ0, UXY  ; **  a surprising  sum,  observe* 
Mr  la/we,  in  hi*  valuable  work  on  the  State  of  England,  to  be  obtained  by  a mode  of  taxation  almost  unknown 
in  foreign  countries,  and  carried  in  former  wars  to  a very  limited  extent  among  ourselves.  During  each  of  the 
last  two  years  of  the  war,  vii.  J814  and  1815,  the  taxes  raised  from  Great  Britain  alone,  exclusive  of  Ireland, 
exceeded  seventy  millions,  and  a loan  of  forty  millions  with  the  aid  of  exchequer  bills  and  other  expedients 
made  up  the  unprecedented  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  annual  outlay.  Since  the  restor- 
ation of  peace  a very  considerable  reduction  of  taxation  has  been  effected.  The  whole  of  the  property  tax, 
part  of  the  assessed  taxes,  the  duties  on  salt,  beer,  leather,  coals,  candles,  and  printed  goods  have  been  taken 
off  In  1K31  the  net  produce  of  alt  the  branches  of  revenue  had  been  reduced  to  54/44,703/.,  a sum  still 
without  parallel  in  the  finances  of  any  other  country. 

1592.  The  following  Parliamentary  Paper  (No.  725.  Sew.  1832)  gives,  in  a brief 
conipa**,  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  details  that  can  be  desired  of  the  public  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  each  of  the  three  years  ending  with  the 
5tii  of  January,  1832:  — 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  Pa*t  1 

1593.  PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITU1 


Held*  of  Income. 


1834. 


Cult*  ms  ami  Excise. 
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6k 
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J 
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8 
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4 
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N.  A — The  duties  marked  • are  now  repealed  ; those  marked  f are 
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1595.  Number  of  persons  deriving  incomes  from  the  funds . It  appears  from  the  subjoined 
account,  that  in  1830  (and  the  number  has  not  sensibly  varied  since),  274,823  dividend 
warrants  were  issued  to  persons  deriving  incomes  from  the  funds.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  the  funds  for  support  is  much  greater  than 
appears  upon  the  face  of  this  account : for  the  dividends  upon  the  funded  property 
belonging  to  the  Equitable  and  other  insurance  companies,  the  various  hanking  companies, 
and  other  public  establishments,  are  all  paid  upon  single  warrants,  as  if  they  were  due  to 
so  many  private  individuals,  whereas  they  are  really  paid  to  these  individuals  only  because 
they  act  as  factors  or  trustees  for  a vast  number  more. 

1566.  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Persons  to  whom  a Half  Year’s  Dividend  on  Three  per  Cent  Consols 
became  due  on  5th  January  last ; specifying  the  Number  respectively  of  those  whose  Dividend  for  the 
Half  Year  did  not  exceed  5i,  10/.,  50/L,  HXR,  200/.,  300/.,  500 L,  1000/L,  2000/,  and  the  Number  of  those 
whose  Dividend  exceeded  iV<OZ.  j a like  Account  of  Dividends  on  Three  per  Cent.  Reduced,  payable  on 
the  10th  of  October  last ; a like  Account  of  the  Dividends  on  Three  ami  a Half  per  Cents.,  pa>ablc  on  the 
10th  of  October  last ; a like  Account  of  Dividends  on  Four  per  Ccnta,  payable  on  the  10th  ol  October  last ; 
a like  Account  of  the  Dividends  on  Long  Annuities,  payable  on  the  loth  of  October  last ; a like  Account 
of  the  Dividends  on  New  Four  per  Cent*.,  payable  on  the  5th  of  January  last ; and  a like  Account  of  the 
Dividends  on  Three  perCent  Annuities,  anno  1720,  payable  on  the  5th  of  January  lost : with  a Total  of 
the  Number  of  Persons  under  each  Head.  {Part  Paper , No.  41.  Scss.  183a) 


DJridcndi 

No*  exceeding 

SL 

i*. 

sot. 

loot. 

iocs. 

3 OU/. 

so 01. 

1000/. 

*XXV. 

* tovot? 

31.  per  cent  Conso- 
lidated Annuities 
31  per  cent  Re- 
dured  Annuities 

1 1 

j»n.  5.  I830ay596  12,779 

30,651 

9,326 

6,163 

2,192 

1,421 

820 

239 

82 

90,269 

Oct  10. 1829 

10,078 

4,653 

11,460 

3,491 

2,110 

775 

455 

222 

85 

32 

33^61 

Si.  10s.  per  cent  Re- 

duced  Annuities 

ditto 

6,933 

4,381 

10,365 

2,876 

1,613 

428 

291 

124 

39 

15 

27,167 

5/.  10s  percent  An- 

ditto 

nuities,  1818  - - 

222 

1S6 

489 

192 

IS5 

53 

40 

32 

7 

7 

1,383 

4/.  per  Cent  Annul- 

ties,  1826  - 

ditto 

1,269 

735 

1,486 

430 

266 

80 

71 

29 

8 

5 

4,379 

Lung  Annuities 

ditto 

f,U77 

4,CKJS 

9,210 

1,985 

1,017 

339 

209 

95 

£0 

2 

25,962 

New  4/.  per  cent 

Annuities  • 

Jan.  5.  1830  29,307 

15,403 

33,451 

7,87* 

3^57 

1,037 

589 

233 

52 

18 

91,821 

ZL  per  cent  Annui- 
ties, 1726  - 

ditto 

127 

82 

105 

40 

28 

8 

1 

NR 

NiL 

Nil. 

481 

Totals  . 

83,609  42,227  97,307 

26,316 

15,209 

4^)12 

3,077 

1,555 

450 

161 

?74>8g3 

1597  Portion  of  revenue  contributed  by  each  division  of  the  emjnre.  There  are  no  means 
by  winch  it  is  possible  to  assign  to  each  portion  of  the  empire  what  may  be  considered  its 
proper  share  of  the  total  expenditure.  But  the  following  Table  show's  how  much  each 
contributes  to  the  revenue : — 


Return  of  the  Revenue  collected  In  1831,  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively ; distin- 
guishing the  Customs,  Excise,  Stamps,  and  Assessed  Taxes. 


pi— 

CuKonu- 

Excise.  Sumps. 

Land  ud 
Aimed  Turn. 

Pm*  Office. 

Total. 

England 
Wales  - 
Scotland 
1 reUnd 

Total  £ 

£ s.  d. 

16^515,911  0 0 
26,139  0 0 
1 ,478,231  0 0 
1,463,62*  0 0 

£ til  £ s.  <L 

14,147,252  6 5,6,410,573  6 10 

176,046  4 6'  •-  - - 

2,576.965  4 ll  534,985  15  0 

2,193,079  4 7 482,040  19  8 

£ S.  d. 

4,804,829  5 4 
105,530  0 0 
318,578  0 7 

£ s.  d 

1,031,715  0 0 
40,995  0 < 
204,593  6 9 
253,356  16  5 

£ a.  d 

42,910,280  18  7 
348,710  4 6 
5,113^53  6 5 
4,392,101  0 8 

19,483,906  0 o|  19,093,342  19  7 7,427,800  1 6 

5,228,937  5 11 

1,530,660  3 2 

52,764,445  10  2 

1598.  The  customs  and  excise  form  the  two  main  branches  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue ; 
the  former  relating  to  goods  imported,  the  latter  to  those  produced  and  manufactured  within 
the  country.  This  division  was  essentially  modified  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  finding  the  excise 
survey  the  most  effective  and  economical,  transferred  to  it  wine,  tea,  spirits,  and  tobacco, 
the  most  productive  branches  of  imported  goods.  Under  a late  parliamentary  commission, 
however,  those  branches  have  been  again  transferred  to  the  customs,  and  the  original  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  branches  lias  been  completely  re-established ; it  being  considered  that 
the  new  regulations  introduced  into  the  Board  of  Customs  will  obviate  former  objections. 
Under  the  same  commission  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  regulate  and  economise  all 
the  revenue  departments.  Those  of  Ine  three  kingdoms  have  been  incorporated  together, 
and  each  department  ruled  by  one  general  board  resident  in  London.  Among  the  most 
important  accommodations  to  trade,  established  by  Mr.  Pitt,  is  the  bonding  system *,  by 
which  the  goods  of  merchants  are  warehoused  under  the  joint  custody  of  the  proprietor  and 
of  government ; payment  of  duty  not  being  demanded  until  a sale  is  effected.  This  has 
been  also  extended  to  British  spirits. 

• The  aceounU  of  the  Stamp  Department  do  not  aflbid  the  ineani  of  distinguishing  the  amount  of  revenue 
received  In  Wales. 
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1529.  The  navy  is  the  force  on  which  Great  Britain  mainly  relies  for  maintaining  her  own 
independence  and  her  ascendency  over  foreign  nations.  By  it  she  has  acquired  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas,  and  the  advantages,  which  that  sovereignty  confers,  of  securing  her  possessions 
in  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  of  protecting  her  commerce,  and  sustaining  the 
exertions  of  her  armies  during  war.  The  achievements  by  which  she  has  won  this  arduous 
and  well  merited  ascendency  are  alike  honourable  to  the  heroes  who  commanded  her  fleets, 
and  to  the  brave  men  who  fought  under  them ; especially  in  the  late  war,  when  she 
triumphed  over  the  navies  of  Europe,  united  under  the  direction  of  France.  The  match- 
less valour  of  British  seamen,  displayed  on  that  and  on  other  occasions,  is  the  more 
to  be  admired,  since  a large  proportion  of  them  are  procured  by  means  which  only  extreme 
necessity  can  justify ; we  allude  to  impressment,  the  only  mode  of  conscription  practised  in 
this  country,  if  conscription  that  can  be  called,  which  is  attended  with  circumstances  so 
violent  and  irregular.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  discontinued,  except  in  urgent 
cases,  when  a sudden  augmentation  of  the  naval  force  is  required.  During  the  most  active 
period  of  the  last  maritime  war,  the  number  of  seamen  in  employment  amounted  to 
140, OCX)  ; and  there  were  in  commission  160  sail  of  the  line  and  150  frigates,  with  30,000 
marines.  Before  the  termination  of  the  contest,  however,  such  was  the  humbled  condition 
of  the  foreign  navies  opposed  to  us,  that  our  superiority  was  maintained  with  a much 
smaller  force.  The  vote  for  the  sea  service  of  1815  was  limited  to  55,000  seamen  and 

15.000  marines.  After  the  ratification  of  peace,  the  establishment  was  rapidly  reduced  ; in 
1817  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  13,000  seamen  and  6000  marines.  This  number, 
however,  was  considered  too  small  to  maintain  the  proper  authority  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
then  disturbed  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent.  The  estimate  for  1831  comprehended 

22.000  seamen  and  10,000  marines.  The  pay  of  these  men,  at  2 L I2j.  a month,  amounts 
to  1,081,0001.  ; their  subsistence,  at  1/.  9s.  a month,  to  603,000/.;  which,  with  the  cost 
of  stores,  and  allowance  for  wear  and  tear,  raised  the  regular  current  expense  to  nearly 
2,000,000 /.  The  building  and  repair  of  vessels,  the  charges  of  the  dock-yards,  pay  of 
officers  connected  with  the  navy,  pilotage,  packets,  medical  establishments,  and  a variety 
of  other  items,  amounted  to  about  an  equal  sum.  The  amount  of  1,457,000/.  in  half  pay, 
pensions,  and  superannuations,  was  entailed  by  the  enormous  establishment  of  the  late  war, 
and  was  in  a gradual  state  of  diminution.  These  charges,  with  about  231,000/.  for  freights 
and  other  extraordinaries,  made  up  the  sum  of  4,657,000/.  as  the  entire  navy  estimate  for 
the  year  1831. 

1600.  The  British  army  always  fought  with  glory,  and  maintained  a reputation  for  valour 
rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  nation.  Early  in  the  last  century, 
under  Marlborough,  it  took  the  lead  in  the  great  European  confederacy,  and  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  humbling  the  overgrown  alarming  power  of  Louis  XIV.  In  subsequent 
wars  on  the  Continent,  Great  Britain  fought  as  an  auxiliary,  and  often  against  unequal 
numbers.  Her  troops  never  lost  their  reputation ; but  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, however  meritorious,  was  often  unfortunate.  This  ill  success  particularly  marked 
their  efforts  in  the  Cutset  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  when  the  levies  en  masse,  called 
forth  by  the  republican  government,  constituted  a force  too  numerous,  active,  impetuous, 
and  enthusiastic  to  be  resisted  by  the  regular  armies  of  Europe.  So  distressing  were  the 
reverses  of  the  British  arms  at  that  period,  and  so  mortifying  when  contrasted  with  our 
naval  glories  under  Howe,  Duncan,  Jervis,  and  Nelson,  as  to  create  a very  general  opinion 
that  Great  Britain  ought  to  relinquish  further  exertions  on  the  Continent,  and  reserve 
her  resources  exclusively  for  maritime  warfare.  The  campaign  in  Egypt  rekindled  the 
hopes  of  military  glory ; but  a considerable  period  elapsed  ere  they  could  be  strengthened 
by  opportunities  of  more  extended  warfare.  At  length  the  patriotic  and  inflexible  resistance 
of  the  Spanish  nation  to  the  foulest  usurpation  on  record,  opened  as  fair  a field  as  could 
be  desired  for  an  army  comparatively  little  inured  to  active  warfare ; — a peninsula, 
where  the  land  forces  of  a power  holding  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  could  rely  on  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  their  fleets,  and  where  an  invading  enemy  might  be  harassed  in 
small  engagements,  until  the  developement  of  his  tactics  rendered  it  less  difficult  to  defeat 
him  in  greater  battles.  The  campaigns  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  unexpectedly  rapid  success 
of  the  northern  alliance,  gradually  drew  on  Great  Britain  to  the  full  jtroductian  of  her 
military  energies  on  the  Continent;  and  they  terminated  the  war  by  a victory  at  Waterloo, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  may  rank  among  the  most  brilliant  and  memorable 
achievements  of  the  British  arms.  The  military  force  of  the  nation,  at  this  time,  amounted 
to  200,000  regular  troops,  exclusive  of  about  100,000  embodied  militia,  a large  amount  of 
local  militia  and  volunteers,  to  which  might  also  be  added  a number  of  regiments  em- 
ployed in  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  its  pay.  As  the  militia,  how- 
ever, did  not  leave  the  kingdom,  and  a great  part  of  the  regular  troops  was  dispersed  in 
colonies  and  garrisons ; the  force  in  Flanders,  at  the  outset  of  this  memorable  campaign, 
scarcely  amounted  to  50,000  men ; forming,  indeed,  a central  host,  round  which  rallied  an 
equally  numerous  force  composed  of  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Flemings.  After  the  abdication 
and  exile  of  the  enemy  of  Europe,  which  were  the  consequences  of  that  decisive  victory, 
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a rapid  reduction  of  our  military  establishment  was  effected.  The  militia  were  disem- 
bodied ; the  regular  force  was  reduced,  in  1817,  to  92,000  men,  and  in  1819  to  69,000. 
Circumstances  which  afterwards  arose  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  colonies  led  to  successive 
augmentations;  and  in  1831  the  estimates  were  for  88,000  men;  of  whom  74,000  were 
infantry  of  the  line,  5700  foot  guards  1 300  dragoon  guards,  7000  dragoons.  This  was 
independent  of  18,000  men  employed  in  India,  and  paid  by  the  Company.  The  charge 
for  these  forces  was  6,381,0005  ; but  of  this  sum  3,240,000/.  consisted  of  half-pay,  retired 
allowances,  pensions,  and  other  charges  consequent  on  the  former  immense  establishment. 
Of  the  vast  host  of  volunteers  called  forth  by  the  menaced  invasion  during  the  war,  some 
corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry  were  all  that  remained,  and  most  of  these  have  been  recently 
disbanded,  their  services  being  no  longer  deemed  requisite  to  maintain  domestic  tranquillity. 
We  now  proceed  to  trace  tlie  internal  regulations  on  which  the  preservation  of  that  tran- 
quillity chiefly  depends. 

1601 . The  foies  of  England,  established  during  ten  centuries  if  legislation,  constitute  tie  most 
estensiie,  if  not  the  most  perfect  system  of  jurisprudence  which  human  wisdom  has  ever  con- 
structed. The  municipal  law,  justly  estimated  as  the  most  valuable  inheritance  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  umvritten  or  common  law ; and  the  written  or  statute 
law.  The  common  law  derives  its  force  from  long  and  immemorial  usage;  and  its 
evidences  exist  in  the  records  of  the  several  courts  of  justice,  as  well  as  in  books  of  reports 
and  judicial  decisions.  It  includes  not  only  the  system  by  which  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice  are  guided  and  directed ; but  certain  portions  of  the  ancient  civil  and  canon  laws 
which  are  used  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  military  courts,  the  court  of  admiralty,  and 
the  courts  of  the  two  universities.  The  written  laws  are  those  made  by  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  in  parliament  assembled ; they  are  judicially  called  Statutes,  and  are  either  de- 
claratory of  the  common  law,  or  remedial  of  some  of  its  defects.  The  statutes  are  also  dis- 
tinguished as  either  general  or  special,  public  or  private. 

1 602-  The  high  court  of  parliament,  independently  of  its  legislative  functions,  is  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom.  The  House  of  Lords  exercise  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes, 
upon  appeals  or  writs  of  error  from  the  inferior  courts,  and  in  criminal  questions,  when  brought 
before  them  by  presentment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  form  of  an  impeachment. 

1603.  The  high  Court  of  Chancery  derives  its  name  from  the  judge  who  presides  in  it,  and 
who  is  called  the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  It  has  two  distinct  tribunals : the  one  ordinary,  being 
a court  of  common  law ; the  other  eitraordinary,  being  a court  of  equity.  From  the  ordinary 
or  legal  court  issue  all  original  writs  that  pass  the  great  seal,  all  commissions  of  charitable 
uses ; as  also  of  bankruptcy,  idiotcy,  and  lunacy  ; for  such  writs  it  is  always  open  to  the 
subject,  who  may  there  demand  and  have  them,  ex  debito  justilue.  In  the  extraordinary 
court,  or  court  of  equity,  the  chancellor  exercises  a most  extensive  jurisdiction,  determining 
causes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  others  in  which  reason  and  justice 
require  that  the  rigorous  application  of  the  rules  of  common  law  should  be  mitigated. 
These  decisions  emanate  from  the  judgment  of  the  lord  chancellor  alone.  The  affairs  of 
this  court,  however,  having  been  found  too  extensive  for  one  man  to  execute,  an  assistant 
judge  lias  been  appointed,  pursuant  to  an  act  passed  in  the  53  Geo.  III.  He  is  called 
Vice-chancellor  of  England,  and  has  power  to  bear  and  determine  all  causes  depending  in 
the  court ; all  his  decrees  are  valid  and  effectual,  subject,  however,  to  reversal  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  not  to  be  enrolled  until  signed  by  him ; nor  are  they  to  discharge,  re- 
verse, or  alter  any  decree  of  the  lord  chancellor  or  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The 
vice-chancellor  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour.  Hie  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who 
ranks  next  to  him  in  dignity,  and  bolds  his  office  for  life,  acts  in  a judicial  capacity  as 
assistant  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  also  hears  and  determines  causes  on  certain  ap- 
pointed days ; but  his  orders  and  decrees  canDot  be  enrolled  until  signed  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  has  the  power  to  discharge  or  alter  them.  The  masters  in  chancery  arc  twelve  in 
number,  including  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  is  their  chief,  and  also  including  the 
Accountant-General.  They  are  assistants  and  associates  of  the  lord  chancellor  and  the 
matter  of  the  rolls,  and  sit  with  them  in  court  by  turns,  two  at  a time.  To  the  masters  in 
chancery  are  directed  references  touching  accounts,  and  matters  of  practice,  upon  which  they 
make  their  reports.  They  also  administer  oaths  to  those  who  swear  to  answer ; and  take 
affidavits  and  acknowledgments  of  deeds  and  recognisances.  The  increase  of  business  in 
this  court  lias  of  late  years  been  astonishing.  In  1756,  the  property  of  suitors  in  chancery 
amounted  to  only  2,264,0005  ; in  1776,  to  6,602,0001.  ; in  1796,  to  14,550,0005  ; in  1816, 
to  31,950,0006  ; and  in  1826,  to  more  than  40,000,0006  Formerly  each  master  in  chan- 
cery kept  in  his  hands  all  monies  paid  into  court  in  the  causes  referred  to  him ; but,  to 
remedy  certain  inconveniences  thence  arising  to  suitors,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
appointing  an  accountant-general.  On  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  masters  made  up  their 
accounts  with  him,  and  thenceforward  have  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  all  monies 
remaining  in  their  hands,  to  be  placed  to  his  account,  and  have  also  transferred  to  liim  all 
securities  which  they  held  in  trust  for  suitors.  The  accountant-general  cannot,  however, 
meddle  with  the  actual  receipt  and  custody  of  tha  suitors'  money  and  effects,  but  only  keep 
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the  account  with  the  bank.  The  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  are 
answerable  for  such  monies,  and  not  the  accountant-general. 

16M.  The  Court  qf  King's  Bench  is  the  supreme  court  qf  common  late  in  the  kingdom.  It  take*  cognisance 
both  of  criminal  and  civil  cause* ; the  former  in  what  is  called  the  crown  tide  or  crown  office  ; the  latter  in  the 
plea  side  of  the  court,  where,  by  a fiction  of  law,  actions  are  brought  which  may  render  a defendant  answerable 
to  the  King  as  well  as  to  the  injured  party.  The  Court  of  King  s Bench  is  also  a court  of  appeal,  into  which 
may  be  removed,  by  writ  of  error,  determinations  of  all  the  courts  of  record  in  England.  The  court  consists  of 
a chief  justice,  and  throe  puisne  judges,  who  arc,  by  their  office,  sovereign  conservators  of  the  peace  and 
supreme  coroners  of  the  land. 

161)5.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  takes  cognisance  qf  aU  civil  actions  depending  betteeen  subject  and  subject. 
Many  questions,  however,  may.  by  legal  contrivances,  be  brought  into  this  or  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
at  the  option  of  the  parties ; arid  the  emulation  thus  excited  is  considered  to  be  one  chief  cause  of  the  eminence 
to  which  these  courts  have  attained.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  consists  of  a chief  justice,  and  three  puisne 
judges. 

ItiUti.  The  Court  qf  Exchequer  has  jurisdiction  both  in  law  and  equity.  In  it  arc  tried  all  questions  relating 
to  the  revenue,  and,  by  fictions  of  law,  various  civil  actions  and  personal  suits.  The  judges  are  four ; a chief 
baron  and  three  puisnt  barons. 

1G07.  Trial  by  Jury,  an  institution  coeval  with  the  origin  of  the  constitution,  and  justly  valued  by  the  people 
as  the  bulwark  of  their  liberties,  is  employed  in  all  cases  between  the  crown  and  the  subject,  in  all  criminal 
cases,  and  in  all  those  for  which  damages  are  nwarded.  The  jury  in  England  consists  of  twelve  persons,  whose 
verdict  must  tie  delivered  by  their  foreman  as  unanimous,  or,  in  the  technical  phrase,  as  agreed  upon. 

16Uh.  Courts  qf  Assize  and  Si  si  Prius  are  ordained  as  avxUiaries  to  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster  for 
the  trial  qf  causes  in  every  county  in  England , twice  a year  in  most  counties,  once  a year  in  others.  The  coun- 
ties are  comprised  in  six  circuits : 1st,  tne  Home  Circuit ; 2d,  the  Midland : 3d,  the  Norfolk ; 4th,  the  Oxford ; 
5th,  the  Northern ; and  6th,  the  Western  Circuit  These  circuits  are  supplied  by  the  twelve  judges,  two  being 
appointed  to  each.  They  sit  by  virtue  of  five  several  authorities : the  commission  of  the  peace ; a commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer  ; a commission  of  general  gaol  delivery;  a commission  of  assize  to  take  the  verdict  of  a 
peculiar  jury  summoned  for  the  trial  of  landed  disputes ; and  a commission  of  nisi  prius.  This  hut  is  a conse- 
quence of  the  commission  of  assise,  the  judges  being,  by  statute  13  Edw.  L c.  90.,  empowered  to  try  questions  of 
fact  at  Westminster  by  a jury  returned  from  the  county  wherein  the  action  arises,  nisi  prius , unless  before  the 
day  fixed,  the  judges  of  o&sisc  come  into  that  county,  whicli  they  are  sure  to  do  in  the  vacation  preceding  each 
Easter  and  Michaelmas  term.  In  these  courts,  the  senior  or  superior  judge  generally  sits  on  the  crown  side 
for  the  trial  of  criminals,  and  the  junior  or  inferior  judge  on  the  nisi  prius  side,  for  the  decision  of  cases  of 
property. 

loom  A Court  qf  General  Quarter  Sessions  qf  the  Peace,  held  in  every  county  once  m every  quarter  qf  a year 
is  the  most  important  qf  the  minor  tribunals.  Its  jurisdiction  extends  to  ail  felonies  and  trespasses ; but 
murders  and  other  capital  felonies  are  usually  remitted  for  more  solemn  trial  at  the  assises.  It  also  takes  cog- 
nisance of  offences  relating  to  game,  and  of  other  misdemeanors.  The  records  of  the  sessions  are  delivered  for 
preservation  to  the  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county.  The  sheriff’s  tourn  is  also  a court  of  record,  held  twice 
a year  at  some  place  within  the  county.  The  court  leet  or  view  of  frank-pledge  is  a court  of  record  held  once 
a year,  and  not  often cr,  within  a particular  hundred,  lordship,  or  manor,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet,  a Saxon 
term  synonymous  with  the  German  leute,  the  people.  It  is  tne  King's  court  granted  by  charter  to  the  lord*  of 
those  hundreds  or  manors.  Its  original  intent  was  the  view  of  the  frank-pledge,  or  freemen  within  the 
liberty,  who,  according  to  the  institution  of  Alfred,  were  all  mutually  pledges  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each 
other.  The  common  objects  of  this  court  and  of  the  sheriffs  tourn  are,  the  preservation  of  the  |>eaco,  and  the 
chastisement  of  various  minute  offbnee*  against  the  public  welfare.  In  aid  of  these,  and  other  institutions 
tending  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  tranquillity  throughout  the  country,  subordinate  magistrates  are 
appointed  in  each  county,  under  the  name  of  Justices  of  the  peace.  They  hold  special  commissions  from  the 
king,  and  are  empowered  to  suppress  riots  and  affrays,  to  take  securities  for  the  peace,  and  to  commit  felons 
and  inferior  criminals.  Their  jurisdiction  is  enforced  by  constables  and  other  subordinate  officers.  The 
person  who  presides  over  them  is  the  custos  rotulorum,  who  is  generally  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county, 
nominated  by  the  king’s  sign  manual.  Thus  the  sovereign  authority  extends  through  just  gradations  to  every 
part  of  the  political  fabric,  and  perpetuates  the  characters  impressed  upon  it  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  its 
immortal  founder. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

16  10.  The  productive  industry  of  England,  at  this  moment,  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
country,  either  ancient  or  modem.  Her  fabrics  clothe  the  most  distant  nations  ; her  vessels 
traverse  alike  the  polar  and  equatorial  seas.  This  pre-eminence  has  been  attained  too 
without  any  sacrifice  of  national  spirit  and  energy  ; and  the  issue  of  the  late  war  fully  re- 
futed the  aspersion  thrown  on  the  British,  as  a mere  nation  of  shopkeepers. 

1611.  During  the  early  periods  of  her  history , England  could  not  be  said  to  have  attained 
to  a state  of  prosperity.  The  nation,  indeed,  was  always  brave,  but  poor  ; the  ground  was 
rudely  cultivated  by  serfs  dependent  on  their  feudal  lords  ; its  wool  was  purchased  by  the 
Flemings,  and  returned  in  a manufactured  state  for  the  clothing  of  the  indolent  natives. 
The  downfall  of  the  feudal  power ; the  civil  and  social  advantages  which  the  people  acquired 
under  the  last  Henries ; and,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  diffused  among  them  under 
Elizabeth,  gave  a great  impulse  to  commerce  and  industry.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
era  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  nation  entered  upon  that  grand  career  of  prosperity,  in  which 
she  has  ever  since  proceeded  with  accelerated  activity. 

1612.  Agriculture , as  the  greatest  and  most  essential  source  of  human  wealth  and  comfort, 
must  always  claim  pre-eminence  over  the  other  branches  of  human  industry.  For  two  or  three 
centuries  the  English  tenantry  have  been  an  independent  and  substantial  race.  Such  had  been 
the  progress  of  agriculture,  that,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  England  had  become  a 
regular  grain-exporting  country.  Still,  fifty  years  ago,  the  practice  of  this  important  art  was 
comparatively  cumbrous,  costly,  and  unproductive.  It  had  not  become  an  object  of  enquiry 
to  men  of  liberal  minds ; it  was  left  to  be  carried  on  by  the  common  farmer,  in  a mechanical 
manner,  according  to  the  unimproved  routine  of  his  forefathers.  The  number  of  labouring 
cattle,  both  horses  and  oxen,  employed  in  a farm,  was  superabundant  in  the  extreme ; 
manure  was  very  carelessly  collected  ; the  green  crops  were  not  generally  hoed,  and  arti- 
ficial grasses  were  little  known.  The  management  of  cattle  was  generally  so  bad,  that 
Mr.  Young  conceived  “that  two  pounds  were  lost  upon  every  cow;  while  sheep  might  have 
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generally  yielded  a greater  profit  by  three  fourths ; and  the  management  of  swine  was  per- 
fectly execrable.”  In  the  general  economy  of  the  country,  a .neglect  of  enclosure  prevailed ; 
a large  extent  consisted  of  commons,  covered  with  miserable  herds,  which  the  neighbour- 
hood turned  out  to  pasture ; and  a great  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  consisting  of  fens  and 
marshes,  was  unhealthy  and  unfit  for  cultivation.  Since  that  time,  a complete  change  has  taken 
place  ill  all  these  respects.  The  greatest  nobles  and  statesmen  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  Prizes,  exhibitions,  and  other  institutions  calcu- 
lated to  excite  a spirit  of  improvement,  have  been  established  on  a great  scale.  Even  royal 
patronage  was  extended  to  this  most  useful  of  arts,  and  a board  was  formed  under  public 
auspices  for  its  promotion.  An  extraordinary  impulse  was  also  given  by  the  scarcity  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century ; when  the  continental  ports  were  closed,  and  grain  rose 
to  an  unprecedented  price,  from  which  it  has  since  been  reduced,  indeed,  but  not  to  its 
former  rate.  The  old  routine  system  was,  after  that  crisis,  broken  up,  and  every  exertion 
made  to  augment  the  products  of  the  soil.  Commons  were  enclosed,  marshes  drained, 
grasses  of  the  most  useful  species  cultivated,  and  every  process  that  multiplied  experiments 
had  proved  to  be  advantageous,  introduced.  Particular  attention  was  bestowed  in  im- 
proving the  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep  ; and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  the  best 
species  were  imported  from  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  economical  farming  was  greatly 
studied ; the  disproportionate  number  of  horses  and  oxen  was  reduced ; and  machinery, 
particularly  the  threshing-machine,  came  into  general  use.  Thus  a great  augmentation 
took  place  in  the  produce  of  the  soil ; still  greater  in  the  profit  of  the  farmers,  and  much 
the  greatest  in  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  which,  in  many  instances,  was  more  than  tripled. 
The  reduced  prices,  however,  which  have  ultimately  been  the  result  of  this  augmented  pro- 
duction, have,  at  last,  rendered  it  difficult  to  support  the  great  advance  in  this  last  par- 
ticular. 

1613.  The  natural  fertility  of  England  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  countries  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  Her  wheat  is  not  so  fine,  and  she  produces  no  wine.  Her  pastures,  however, 
are  richer;  and  her  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  all  the  valuable  kinds  of  grain  in  abundance, 
and  of  good,  if  not  superior  quality.  These  natural  advantages,  improved  by  her  extraor- 
dinary industry,  raise  the  agricultural  products  of  England  to  a much  greater  amount  than 
those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

1614.  The  surface  of  England  has  been  stated  by  official  authority  at  thirty-seven  millions 
of  acres.  About  half  a million  is  occupied  by  roads;  and  if  we  also  make  allow0nce  for 
waters,  natural  and  artificial,  &c.,  we  may  probably  have  to  deduct  two  millions  from .the 
part  which  forms  the  proper  subject  of  agriculture.  Of  this,  Mr.  Young  observes,  “ Half 
is  under  the  plough,  and  half  devoted  to  pasturage.”  He  and  Mr.  Comber  agree  in  sup- 
posing upwards  of  three  millions  to  be  in  wheat.  In  barley,  Mr.  Young  supposes  nearly 
three  millions  ; Mr.  Comber,  only  one  million  ; the  latter  estimate  manifestly  too  small  — 
the  first  probably  too  large.  Both  suppose  about  three  millions  in  oats  and  beans. 

1615.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  grain  and  cattle  reared  in 
Great  Britain  ; but  these  rest  on  such  vague  data,  that  they  cannot  be  brought  forward 
with  any  confidence. 

161t>  Of  minor  articles  of  consumption  toe  shall  first  mention  hops. 
number  of  acre*  under  cultivation  for  hop*,  in  1831 , was  43,500,  by 
buatex,  thereat  in  Worceatcrahire  and  Herefordshire.  The  average 
which,  at  9d.  per  pound,  showed  an  amount  of  300,000  cwt,,  making,  i 
cider  In  1830  was  *9,000l,  which,  at  2|£  per  gallon,  make*  *,3*4,00 
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1618.  The  manufactures  of  Britain,  still  more  than  even  the  immense  products  of  her 
agriculture,  have  astonished  the  world,  and  raised  her  to  a decided  superiority  over  all  other 
nations.  This  distinction  she  has  attained,  not  so  much  by  their  extreme  fineness  ; for,  as 
to  this  particular,  France  excels  not  only  in  silks  and  cambrics,  but  even  in  woollens  ; and 
British  porcelain  does  not  equal  that  of  Dresden.  But  she  stands  unrivalled  in  the  im- 
mensity of  useful  and  valuable  products,  calculated  for  the  consumption  of  the  great  body 
of  mankind  ; and  above  all  in  the  stupendous  exertions  made  in  contriving  and  constructing 
the  machinery  by  which  they  are  produced. 

1619.  The  woollen  manufacture  claima  our  first  attention,  as  the  old  staple  of  the  country. 
As  soon  as  England  began  to  exercise  any  kind  of  industry,  her  first  aim  was  to  manufac- 
ture her  own  wools,  instead  of  leaving  this  operation  in  the  hands  of  the  Flemings.  'Die 
fabric  iK’gan  in  Kent  and  Susaex  ; hut  soon  spread,  and  fixed  itself  in  the  interior  districts ; 
that  of  coarse  woollens  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  that  of  the  finer  cloths  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  its  computed  value 
waa  8 000  0001.  of  which  3,000, C XXV.  were  exported.  In  1 800,  from  an  enquiry  instituted 
by  parliament,  the  total  value  appeared  to  be  VO, 000,000i,  of  which  not  much  less  than  half 

exported.  In  the  course  of  the  century,  it  has  continued  progressively  increasing 
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though  not  with  the  same  rapidity  as  some  other  fabrics.  The  introduction  and  remarkable 
extension  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  has  doubtless  tended  to  check  ita  growth.  Though 
the  quantity  produced  for  internal  use  has  greatly  increased  with  the  advance  of  population 
and  wealth,  the  quantity  exported  has  not  been  augmented  in  proportion.  In  the  six  years 
ending  with  1789,  the  average  had  risen  only  to  3,500,000*.  In  1802,  it  exceeded 

7.000.  000*.  ; but  in  1831  and  1832  has  been  only  5,240,000*.  This  manufacture,  how- 
ever, depending  chiefly  upon  home  consumption,  is  less  liable  to  vicissitude  than  those 
which  have  their  principal  market  in  foreign  countries. 

1620  The  wool,  which  forms  the  material  of  this  great  manufacture,  is  partly  produced  in  Britain,  partly 
drawn  from  abroad.  English  wool  is  divided  into  long  and  short  The  former  being  peculiar  to  this  country, 
and  long  considered  as  exclusively  adapted  to  worsted  stuff*,  bore  a high  value ; but  the  recent  improvements 
In  machinery  have  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  produce  these  stuff*  almost  equally  well  from  shorter  wool 
The  short  wool  U fitted  for  cloth  and  hats ; but  all  that  U produced  in  England  is  of  secondary  fineness. 
Efforts  were  made  about  the  cirnc  of  the  last  century,  especially  by  George  I II.,  to  introduce  the  merino  breed 
from  Spain  and  not  without  success ; but  the  flesh,  which  In  this  country  Is  the  most  valuable  part,  being  in 
this  species  bad,  anti  incapable  of  improvement,  the  fanners  gave  it  up,  and,  devoting  themselves  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  carcase,  have  allowed  the  wool  even  to  degenerate,  though  the  increased  quantity  is  supposed 
to  indemnify  them.  The  best  short  wool  is  that  of  Sussex  (Southdown)  and  Norfolk : the  best  long  wool  that  of 
Lincoln.  According  to  Messrs.  I.uccock  and  Hubbard,  the  number  of  short- woolled  sheep  throughout  England, 
In  1828.  amounted  to  al»ut  14,850,001),  that  of  long-woolled  to  4,150,000 ; and  the  produce  was  264,000  packs  of 
long  and  120,000  packs  of  short  wool ; to  which  might  be  added  60,000  pocks  of  lamb's  wool,  and  9000  for  Wales ; 
making  in  all  463,000.  Wool,  before  it  is  used,  must  be  torted , or  divided  into  parts  of  different  auality.  Hie 
best  English  wool  is  sorted  into  ten  parts,  of  varying  fineness.  That  formed  into  cloth  is  first  carded,  and  after 
being  spun  and  woven  is  subjected  to  the  tolling  mill,  which  gives  it  the  proper  consistence.  The  long  wool, 
to  be  formed  into  worsted  or  stuff,  is  acted  upon  by  red-hot  Iron  combs,  which  bestow  its  peculiar  texture. 
The  defect  of  English  wool  renders  it  necessary  to  import  a large  quantity  from  abroad,  which,  after  being 
discouraged  for  some  time  by  a high  duty,  is  now  allowed  at  the  rate  of  2d.  to  Id.  per  lb.  The  fleece  chiefly 
valued  is  that  of  the  merino,  long  confined  to  Spain  : and  Spanish  wool,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  was 
introduced  to  the  extent  of  8,000.000 1*.  annually,  but  in  1827  it  fell  short  of  4,0o0.000  lbs.,  and  in  1838  did 
not  exceed  2,626,000  lbs.  It  has  been  supplanted  by  the  wool  of  Saxony,  and  other  parts  of  northern  Germany, 
where  the  merino  breed  has  been  introduced  and  propagated  with  the  greatest  success.  The  importation  from 
Germany,  which  in  1810  was  only  778.WO  lbs.,  was  in  1830  so  high  as  26,073,000  lbs,  though  in  1832  only 
in  832  • *.<)  lbs  : New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  that  year  tornished  2,377,000  lbs  of  very  fine  wool ; 
and  the  supply  is  increasing.  The  entire  import  amounted  In  1830  and  1831  to  about  32,000,000  lbs. ; in  1832 
to  only  £8,140,000  lbs  , 

1621.  The  entire  produce  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  has  been  variously 
and  sometimes  extravagantly  estimated  ; but,  by  the  judicious  calculations  of  Stevenson  and  M'Culioch,  their 
annual  value  appears  to  be  18,000,000/.  or  20,000,000/.  sterling,  and  the  oersons  employed  between  400,000  and 

500.000.  British  woollens  are  exported  to  every  quarter  of  the  world,  chiefly  to  Germany,  to  the  value  in 
1832  of  816,000/. ; Netherlands,  300,000 /. ; Russia,  144,000/. ; Portugal,  96,000/. ; Spain,  62,000/. ; Gibraltar, 
33,000/. ; Italy,  194,000/.:  France,  43,01*1/.;  East  Indies  and  China,  696,000/.;  British  America,  362,000/. ; 
British  West  Indies,  93,000/. ; Foreign  ditto,  66,000/. : United  States,  1,420,000/  ;' Brazil,  210,000/. ; Mexico  and 
States  of  South  America,  437,000/  It  was  exported  in  the  forms  of  396,661  pieces  cloth  ; 23,453  pieces  napped 
coatings,  duffels,  Ac. ; 40,984  pieces  kerseymeres  ; 34,874  pieces  baize  ; 1,800,714  stuff*  or  worsted  ; 2,304,750 
yards  flannels  ; 1,681,840  yards  blanketing;  690,042  yards  carpeting;  133,072  yards  woollen  and  cotton  mixed ; 
152,810  dozens  stockings.  There  were  exported  also  4,199,000  lbs.  of  British  wool,  and  2,904,000  lbs.  woollen 

varn. 

1622.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  of  much  more  recent  introduction.  Although  early 
mention  is  made  of  fustians,  it  appears  proved  that  these  were  originally  woollen  imitations 
of  the  cotton  stuff*  bearing  that  name.  In  1641,  however,  a decided  mention  is  mode  of 
cotton  imported  from  the  Levant  through  London,  and  not  unfrequently  sent  abroad  in  a 
manufactured  state.  For  a long  period  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  industry  was  slow. 
In  1705,  the  import  was  only  1,1 70,000  lbs. ; about  an  hundredth  part  of  the  present  amount. 
Even  in  1760,  Dr.  Percival  estimated  the  value  of  the  fabric  at  only  200,000*.  Soon  after, 
an  extraordinary  excitement  was  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  connected  with  this 
manufacture,  and  machines  of  the  most  wonderful  power  were  invented  by  common  work- 
men. Cotton  could  not  be  spun  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  looms.  In  1 767,  James 
Hargreaves,  a common  Lancashire  weaver,  invented  the  spinning  jenny,  by  which  at  first 
8,  and  finally  120  spindles  were  moved  by  a single  spinner.  Hargreaves  became  exposed 
to  the  blind  persecution  of  the  working  people  employed  in  this  operation ; was  obliged  to 
flee  to  Nottingham  ; and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  died  in  poverty.  Richard  Arkwright, 
a barber  of  Nottingham,  invented  the  water-twist,  or  44  perpetual  twist,"  spinning  frame,  in 
which  the  whole  process  was  performed  by  the  machine,  and  the  workman  had  only  to  supply 
the  material  and  watch  its  progress.  Arkwright  struggled  with  accumulated  obstacles  in 
his  own  ignorance  of  mechanism,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  advances  for  the  purposes  of 
experiment,  and  the  persecution  of  the  mob ; but  at  length  he  triumphed  over  all,  and 
raised  a large  fortune  by  his  invention.  This  frame,  however,  was  not  fitted  for  the  finer 
manufactures.  Mr.  Samuel  Crompton,  in  1775,  produced  the  machine  called  the  mule-,  a 
combination  of  the  two  preceding,  which  soon  superseded  both  in  the  finer  and  more  valuable 
articles.  Mr.  Crompton  did  not  take  out  a patent ; but  near  the  close  of  his  life,  more  than 
thirty  years  after  his  invention  had  been  carried  into  full  effect,  he  applied  to  parliament  for 
remuneration,  when  it  was  stated,  that  his  machine  set  at  work  4, 000, 000  spindles,  employed 
70,000  spinners,  and  150,000  weavers ; worked  up  40,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  ; and  that  the 
building  and  machinery  connected  with  it  had  cost  between  3,000,000*.  and  4,000,000*., 
He  received  the  miserable  pittance  of  5000*. 

1623.  That  machinery  should  weave  as  well  as  spin,  was  necessary  to  consummate  the 
triumph  of  art.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  a clergyman  of  Kent, 
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who,  setring  a machine  play  chess,  saw  no  reason  why  one  might  not  also  weave  cloth.  He 
accordingly  invented  one  by  which  cloth  was  woven ; but  the  first  trial  made  at  Doncaster 
was  unsuccessful  as  to  profit.  The  scheme  was  revived  at  Glasgow  ; and  notwithstanding 
some  abortive  attempts,  it  made  progress:  but  its  introduction  into  Lancashire  was  slow  and 
gradual.  Two  thousand  power-looms,  which  existed  in  1818,  were  reduced  to  one  thousand 
in  the  following  year ; and  an  impression  prevailed  that  cottons  could  be  woven  cheaper  by 
the  hand.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  system  of  power-loom  weaving  has  been 
adopted  to  an  immense  extent ; Mr.  R.  H.  Greg  estimates  that  there  are  in  Britain 

80.000,  absorbing  10,000,000/,  of  fixed  and  5, 000,000/.  of  floating  capital,  employing  1 GO, 000 
operatives,  and  working  up  124,800,000  lbs.  of  cotton. 

1624.  The  steam-engine,  the  moving  power,  the  greatest  of  all  these  discoveries,  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  Machines  moved  by  horses  and  water,  originally  employed  in  manufac- 
turing and  other  processes,  were  cumbrous,  expensive,  and  often  unmanageable.  The 
steam-engine,  brought  to  perfection  by  Watt,  became  at  once  the  moving  power  of  all  this 
machinery,  and  the  principal  cause  to  which  its  vast  results  may  be  attributed. 

1G2S.  The  cotton  t vool  imported  into  Britain,  which  in  1781  little  exceeded  5,000,000  lb*.,  rose  in  1792 
to  35.000,000:  in  1809,  to  93.000,000:  In  1817,  to  196,000,000}  In  1831,  to  280,000,000;  and  in  1832,  to 

288.000. 0(10.  The  finest  i*  that  called  Sea  bland,  a name  given  to  what  is  grown  on  the  coa*t  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina.  The  bowed  Georgia,  produced  In  the  interior,  i*  not  of  equal  value.  Next  to  the  Sea  bland  rank 
the  Wert  India  and  Brazil.  The  common  sort  from  the  East  Indie*  u the  worn,  and  only  uted  for  coarse 
fabrics,  and  for  mixing  with  other  wool  Cotton  of  a peculiar  quality,  adapted  for  cambrics,  is  brought  from 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon  and  some  parts  of  India.  Mohammed  Ali.  pacha  of  Egypt,  has  of  late  years  succeeded  in 
raising  a large  quantity  of  excellent  cotton.  Of  the  quantity  imported  In  18J1,  there  came  from  the  United 
States,  21 9,333,000  Iba. ; from  Brazil,  31,605,000;  from  the  East  Indies,  25^05,000;  from  the  West  Indict 

9.401.000  ; and  from  Egypt,  7,714,000  lbs.  The  duty  on  printed  cottons  is  now  taken  off*;  but  it  is  supposed 
that  theft  consumption  has  diminished  in  this  country,  silk  being  preferred  as  an  omamentaf  dress,  and  the 
use  of  cotton,  printed  or  dyed  previously  to  weaving,  having  become  prevalent  The  demand  abroad,  however, 
is  still  extensive,  so  that  the  amount  of  piece*  printed  is  about  4,500,000,  giving  employment  to  100,000 
persons. 

1626.  The  produce  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  estimated  by  Mr.  M'CuIloch,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Dictionary  qf  Commerce , at  34,000/00/.  annually.  Of  this  he  calculates  that  18/<00,000/.  is  paid  in  wages  to 

800.000  persons  employed  in  its  different  branches;  and  that,  allowing  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
them,  and  for  the  subsidiary  employments,  it  will  afford  subsistence  to  not  much  fewer  than  1,400,010  people. 
The  value  of  cotton  manufactures  exported  in  1831  was  13,282,000/. ; of  twist  and  yarn,  3,975,000/.  Or  these 
were  exported  to  Russia,  1,960,654  yards;  Sweden,  18,280;  Norway,  434,744 ; Denmark.  314,461;  Prussia, 
1456;  Germany,  41,520,616;  the  Netherlands,  13,485,524;  France,  946,600;  Portugal  Proper,  23,377,245} 
Azores,  780,099;  Madeira,  560,794;  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  4,756,652 ; Canaries,  631,079 : Gibraltar, 
9J1U9.0U9;  Italy  and  the  Italian  islands,  38,164,564;  Malta,  l,967,‘o3;  Ionian  Islands,  216,159;  Turkey  and 
Continental  Greece,  24,565,580:  Morca  and  Greek  islands,  344,893;  Egypt  (ports  on  the  Mediterranean), 
9,354, 628  ; Tripoli,  Barbary,  and  Morocco,  7810;  western  coast  of  Africa!  2,384,000 ; Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
2,904,106;  St  Helena,  73,371  ; Mauritius,  2,432,804;  East  India  Company's  territories,  Ceylon,  and  China, 
43,386^852;  Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Seas,  5,915,088:  Philippine  Islands,  1,132,583; 
New  South  Wale*,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  Swan  River,  1,905,428 : New  Zealand  and  South  Sea  Islands, 
5014;  British  Northern  colonies,  15,618,106;  British  West  Indies,  21,975,459;  Hayti,  6,828,576;  Cuba  and 
cither  Foreign  West  Indies,  11,569,441 ; United  States  of  America,  68/*87,893 ; States  of  Central  and  Southern 
America:  viz.  Mexico,  12,150,426;  Columbia,  5,757^62;  Brazil,  £6^271,527;  States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
6^42,134;  Chill,  12,793^20;  Peru,  6,312,931 ; Isle*  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Man,  Ac.,  1,013,852. 
They  were  chiefly  of  the  following  descriptions  : — Calicoes,  cambric  muslins,  dimities,  Ac.,  299,597,000  yards  ; 
lace,  gauze  net  and  crape,  48.im.00O  yards;  cotton  and  linen,  mixed,  1,668.000  yards  ; velvets  and  velveteens, 
404JXX)  yards  ; counterpanes  and  quilts,  number,  23.000 ; hosiery,  shawb,  handkerchiefs,  Ac.,  536,000  dozen ; 
tapes,  bobbins,  Ac.,  99,000  dozen  ; thread,  1,105,0(10  lbs. ; twist  and  yam,  48,098,000  lbs. 

1627.  The  working  in  metals  is  also  one  of  the  branches  in  which  England  has  attained  to 
a most  decided  pre-eminence.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a staple;  and  within  the  last  half  century  it  has  greatly  increased  in  importance. 
Although  it  cannot  rival  the  cotton  manufacture  either  in  its  progress  or  its  actual  state,  it 
has  been  marked  by  exertions  of  ingenuity  scarcely  less  honourable  to  the  persons  employed. 
While  the  former  branch  of  industry  has  displayed  the  wonderful  power  of  machinery,  the 
manufacture  of  hardware,  dealing  with  more  refractory  materials,  manifest*  especially  the 
vast  benefits  resulting  from  the  division  of  labour.  In  illustration  of  this  principle,  Smith 
had  long  ago  remarked  the  multitude  of  persons  employed  in  making  a pin,  and  the  mar. 
▼eltous  dexterity  thus  acquired  by  each  in  this  minute  department.  The  manufacture  of 
nails  occupies  nearly  an  equal  number,  and  Mr.  Warner  mentions  a species  of  knives,  which, 
after  passing  through  sixty  different  hands,  were  sold  for  twopence  halfpenny  apiece. 
Sheffield,  perhaps  the  original  seat  of  the  trade  in  England,  is  still  distinguished  for  the 
most  solid  and  useful  articles,  knives,  grates,  and  their  appendages,  agricultural  implements, 
Ac.  ; while  Birmingham  adds  to  these  utensils  a variety  of  small  articles,  ornaments,  and 
toys,  which,  though  minute  in  detail,  amount  to  a vast  value  in  the  aggregate.  Each  of 
these  two  great  cities  forms,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  a large  circle  of  population  all  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner.  That  round  Birmingham  is  particularly  extensive;  and 
"Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  Dudley,  and  Kidderminster  would  be  considered  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  were  they  not  eclipsed  by  the  proximity  of  so  great  a rival.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  product  and  manufacture  of  metals  is  estimated  at  350,000, 
and  the  entire  produce  at  1 7,000,000 /.  The  export  of  hardware  and  cutlery  in  1831  amounted 
to  16,739  tons,  value  1,620,000/.  ; in  1832,  it  was  15,294  tons;  value,  1,433,000/.  Of  this, 
7874  tons  went  to  the  United  States;  1549,  British  America;  1032,  Asia;  1227,  West 
Indies;  616,  Mexico,  Ac. ; 497,  Brazil;  586,  Germany;  229,  Russia. 
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1628.  Other  fabrics,  though  on  an  inferior  «cale  to  thoac  now  considered  at  forming  a chief  source  of  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  basis  of  her  foreign  trade,  contribute  essentially  to  the  welfare  of  her 
numerous  population.  The  silk  manufacture  was  of  late  origin  in  England ; but  it  was  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  drove  a number  of  French  weavers  into  this  country. 
It  is  established  in  a particular  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  called  Spitalflelds,  where  it  employs  about  25,Of5o 
men  : at  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Coventry,  and  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  number  occupied  in  it 
may  amount  to  40,000.  Silks,  after  having  been  superseded  to  a great  extent  by  cottons,  came  again  into  use 
among  the  rich,  for  whom  cotton  has  become  too  cheap  to  serve  the  purpose  of  displaying  wealth.  The  entire 
value  of  the  manufacture  was  estimated  some  years  ago  at  4,000,0tkK. ; and  may  now,  probably,  be  between 
fi.000,000/1  and  6.000,0001.  Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  prohibitory  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
silks,  the  British  manufacture  has  maintained  its  ground,  and  gone  on  increasing.  While  the  average  im- 
portation of  raw  and  thrown  silk  in  the  five  years  ending  1818  was  only  1,286,000 iba,  in  1832  it  was  4,224, OuO  lbs. : 
of  which  1,814.000  ft*,  were  from  the  East  Indies  and  China;  1,006,000  lbs.  from  France;  564,000  lbs.  from 
Italy ; and  458,000  lbs.  from  Turkey.  The  exports  amounted  in  1832  to  525,000/.  They  were  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  chiefly  North  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

1629.  In  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  porcelain , England  has  of  late  made  vast  advances,  and 
brought  its  various  products  to  a high  degree  of  beauty  and  elegance.  Burslem  in  Staffordshire  had,  for  cen- 
turies, been  noted  for  its  fabrication  of  a coarse  kind  of  ware,  which,  in  the  last  200  years,  was  gradually  ex- 
tended ; but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Wedgwood  to  carry  this  art  to  perfection  by  a full  combination  of  elegance 
and  cheapness.  Fine  white  clay  from  the  south-western  counties,  and  ground  flint,  are  the  chief  materials  of 
this  celebrated  ware,  which  bean  the  name  of  its  inventor.  Burslem,  with  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  seat  of  Etruria, 
has  now  become  the  centre  of  a long  range  of  villages,  spread  ovot  a district  which  Dears  the  name  of  the 
Potteries.  The  white  ware  of  Derby  and  the  porcelain  of  Worcester,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  are  still  finer 

Eroductions.  The  latter  is  composed  of  a mixture  of  13  diffbrent  materials,  and  each  cup  passes  through  23 
ands.  Earthenware  pays  no  duty,  so  that  its  amount  cannot  be  officially  ascertained;  the  export,  however, 
has  diminished  from  nearly  700.0UW.  in  181S-16,  to  only  490,000/:  in  1832. 

1630.  Although  hides  and  leather  have  never  been  ranked  among  the  national  staples,  their  amount  must, 
notwithstanding,  be  very  extensive.  Hides  are  imported  from  all  quarters  of  the  world ; the  entire  quantity 
in  1824  was  300,000  cwt,  value  700,000/1  Of  these  about  one  half  were  from  Buenos  Avrcs  and  Monte  Video ; 
24,000  cwt.  from  Brazil ; 12,000  cwt.  from  Chili : 11,000  cwt.  from  the  East  Indies  ; 24,000  cwt  from  Germany, 
and  the  same  from  Holland.  In  1830  only  225.000  cwt  were  imported.  In  that  year  the  hides  tanned  or 
otherwise  manufactured  amounted  to  46,800, 000  lba,  which,  at  Is.  Hd,  per  lb.,  would  be  3^900,000/. ; and  as  the 
value  of  the  finished  article  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  three  times  that  of  the  material,  this  value  will  amount 
to  nearly  12^)00,000/.  The  shoes  made  in  England  are  moderately  estimated  at  6^00,000/ , and  Mr.  M‘C  ulloch 
supposes  that  the  whole  manufacture  employs  at  least  250,000  persons. 

1631.  Beer,  glass,  soap,  and  candles  are  branches  of  production  which,  though  scarcely  honoured  with  the 
title  of  manufactures,  yet  employ  a large  capital  and  numerous  workmen,  and  yield  a yearly  amount  of  great 
value.  In  London  the  quantity  of  malt  liquor  annually  brewed  is  1,700,000  barrels,  of  which  38,000  are  ex- 
ported. This  is  chiefly  porter . a liquor  peculiarly  appropriate  to  London,  and  for  which  she  is  famous  through- 
out the  world.  All  over  England,  there  were  brewed,  in  1829,  about  7,400,000  barrels.  As  the  barrel  or  32 
gallons  cannot  be  rated  at  less  than  3L,  the  produce  of  this  groat  branch  of  industry  must  be  upwards  of 
22,000,000 L and  this  estimate  do«  not  include  1,500,000  barrels  of  table  beer.  Candles In  1829,  the  ma- 
nufacture amounted  to  1 10,000,000  lbs.,  which,  at  7d.  per  pound,  would  make  a value  of  3,208^00 L Soap.  — 
The  manufacture,  in  1829,  was  100,000,000  lbs.,  which,  at  7 kd.,  would  be  3,175,000/. 

1632.  The  linen  manufacture  is  that  in  which  England  is  most  deficient;  for  though  she  is  supposed  to 
produce  the  value  of  1,0110,000/.  a year,  this  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  large  imports  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Of  late,  the  elegant  manufacture  of  lace  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  by  means  of  bobbin 
net  frames,  invented  in  1799,  perfected  by  Mr.Heathcoat  in  1809,  and  brought  into  general  operation  about  182a 
By  this  manufacture  a value  ofl60, 000/.  in  silk  and  Sea  Island  cotton  is  wrought  into  lace,  estimated,  according 
to  Mr.  M’Culloch,  at  1,890,000/.  and  employing  208,000  persons.  Distilled  liquors  or  spirits,  too,  though  they 
produce  a revenue  of  2.000,000/..  are  neither  equal  in  quality  nor  amount  to  those  of  the  sister  countries  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  whose  produce,  if  it  had  not  been  excluded  by  national  jealousy,  would  probably  by  this 
time  have  driven  that  of  England  out  of  the  market  The  quantity  distilled  in  the  two  years  1831  and  1832 
averaged  7,350,000  gallons. 

1633.  Mines  form  one  of  the  roost  copious  sources  of  the  wealth  of  England.  Those  brilliant  substances, 
indeed,  which  have  been  identified  with  wealth  itself — gold,  silver,  diamonds,  pearls— .can  be  obtained  only 
In  exchange  for  the  produce  of  her  industry.  But  the  substantially  useful  metals  and  minerals,  those  whicn 
afford  the  instruments  of  manufacture  and  are  subservient  to  the  daily  purposes  of  life,  are  now  drawn  from 
the  earth  more  copiously  here  than  in  any  other  country.  Her  most  valuable  metals  arc  iron,  copper,  and 
tin  ; her  principal  minerals  are  coal  and  salt. 

1634.  Irony  the  material  of  so  important  a class  of  manufacture,  abounds  in  England, 
particularly  in  Wales,  Staffordshire,  and  Derbyshire.  While  it  was  supposed,  however, 
that  the  blast  furnaces  could  be  composed  only  of  charcoal,  the  limited  and  always  di- 
minishing supply  of  wood  depressed  the  produce,  and  even  threatened  to  annihilate  it.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  iron  made  in  England  from  fifty  new  furnaces  did  not 
exceed  17,000  tons.  It  was  then  found,  however,  that,  principally  by  the  operation  of  the 
steam-engine,  furnaces  filled  with  coke  might  be  heated  to  the  same  degree  as  those  of 
charcoal,  and  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal  might  be  employed  in  bringing  the  iron  mines 
into  value.  Hence,  in  1788,  they  yielded  above  68,000  tons,  of  which  three  fourths  were 
smelted  in  coke  furnaces.  The  increased  production  has  been  astonishingly  rapid.  In 
1796,  it  amounted  to  125,000  tons  ; in  1 806,  to  250,000  tons ; in  1820,  to  690,000  tons.  In 
1830,  it  was  still  680, OCO  tons ; though  the  temporary  depression  of  prices  seemed  to  indicate 
that  there  had  been  some  over-production.  Pig  iron,  which,  in  1824,  brought  from  12/.  to 
14/.  a ton,  had  fallen,  in  1831,  to  41.  10s.  or  51. ; but  it  has  now'  risen  to  7/.  10*. ; at  which 
rate  680,000  tons  will  be  worth  5,100,000/. ; and  which  the  additional  labour  of  forming  it 
into  bar  iron  may  raise  to  6,300,000/.  The  export  amounted  in  1832  to  about  150,000  tons, 
which,  at  the  above  rate,  will  be  worth  1,120,0002.  It  is  exported  chiefly  in  the  forms  of 
bar  iron,  to  the  amount  of  74,024  tons  ; bolt  and  rod  iron,  6938  ; pig  iron,  17,566  ; cast 
iron,  12,495;  iron  wire,  666;  anchors  and  grapnels,  1606 ; hoops,  9417;  nails,  4347; 
other  kinds,  18,595  ; un wrought  steel,  1112. 

1635.  Copper,  also,  has  risen  to  importance  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
Cornwall,  to  the  amount,  in  1832,  of  11,947  tons  and  is  carried  thence  to  Swansea,  to  be  smelted  with  the  coal 
of  North  Wales,  which  itself  produced  1320  tons  of  copper.  That  of  Devon  was  247  tons:  Anglesey.  783: 
Staffordshire,  152 ; In  all,  14,449  tons,  which,  at  901.  per  ton,  will  be  1,500,410/. 
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The  export,  in  1832,  was  77,497  cwt.  unwrought,  79,944  cwt.  in  sheets,  nails,  &c.t  37,1 70  cwt. 
in  other  states.  It  is  sent  chiefly  to  Asia,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

* 1636.  Tin , a rare  and  peculiar  metal,  is  found  only  in  Cornwall  and  part  of  Devon.  So 
early  was  it  known,  that  we  find  the  British  Islands  first  recognised  by  its  name,  and  it 
is  enumerated  among  the  articles  with  which  the  Carthaginians  supplied  the  markets  of 
Tyre.  As  Cornwall,  with  the  exception  of  the  Indian  island  of  Banca,  is  the  only  tract 
known  to  produce  tin  in  large  quantities,  there  is  a considerable  export  to  most  countries 
of  Europe,  particularly  France  and  Italy.  The  produce  of  the  mines  in  1830  amounted  to 
83,044  cwt.  ; in  1831,  to  81,622  cwt.  The  export  in  1830  was  30,425  cwt,  but  in  1831 
fell  to  21,762  cwt.  In  1827  it  had  been  so  high  as  49,474  cwt  The  cwt  may  be  valued 
at  3/.  1 6s.,  which  in  the  first  year  made  the  total  value  about  115,000/. ; in  the  second 
year,  82,5204  The  year  1830,  however,  may  be  moat  properly  taken  as  a general 
average. 

1637.  Lead  is  found  in  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  and  Northumberland,  to  the  supposed 
amount  of  about  16,000  tons  annually;  which,  at  20/.  per  ton,  will  be  worth  320,000/.  In 
the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  the  British  lead  exported  was  13,898  tons,  value 
277,960/.  There  had  been  imported  1386  tons,  of  which  978  were  re-exported. 

1638.  Coul  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  mineral  substances  from  which  Britain  derives 
her  prosperity.  This  precious  product,  which  exists  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities  in 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Derby,  and  Stafford,  and  in  that  of  Glamorgan  in  South 
Wales,  may  be  regarded  as  the  main  support  of  the  whole  system  of  British  production.  It 
fuses  the  metals,  produces  the  steam  which  sets  the  machinery  in  motion,  and  is,  indeed, 
instrumental  in  bringing  almost  every  substance  into  a useful  and  merchantable  form.  By 
superseding  also  the  necessity  of  extensive  plantations  for  fuel,  it  enables  a much  greater 
proportion  of  the  soil  to  be  devoted  to  cultivation.  The  Northumberland  and  Durham  field 
has  been  estimated  at  732  square  miles,  the  South  Wales  field  at  1200 ; which,  allowing  for 
the  average  depth,  will,  it  is  calculated,  be  sufficient  to  supply  all  England  for  1700  or  2000 
years.  At  all  events,  it  seems  certain  that  she  is  secure  for  many  centuries  against  any  de- 
ficiency. The  quantity  shipped  from  Durham  and  Northumberland  is  stated  by  Mr.  Taylor 
at  3,300,000  tons  ; and  he  estimates  the  whole  employed  as  fuel,  and  in  the  manufactories 
and  mines  throughout  England  (adding  700,000  exported  to  Ireland),  at  not  less  than 
1 5,500,000  tons.  The  mines  on  the  Tyne  employ  8491  persons  underground,  and  3463 
above;  those  on  the  Wear,  about  three  fourths  of  this  number:  the  conveyance  of  these 
coastwise  employs  1400  vessels  and  15,000  men;  while,  in  London,  7500  whippers,  lighter- 
men, factors,  agents,  &c.  arc  engaged  in  landing  and  distributing  it.  Adding  these  together, 
and  taking  into  view  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  M'Culloch  considers  that  the  coal 
trade  will  give  occupation  to  not  less  than  160,000  persons.  The  oppressive  and  unequal 
tax  on  coal  imported  into  London  has  now  been  removed.  In  1829,  the  total  quantity 
shipped  was  6,224,125  tons;  of  which,  5,014,132  were  sent  coastwise  ; 840,246,  to  Ireland  ; 
128,893,  to  the  British  colonics;  356,419,  to  foreign  countries.  The  export  is  chiefly 
to  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Denmark,  British  America,  and  the  United  States.  The 
imports  into  London,  in  1832,  amounted  to  2,149,820  tons  brought  by  7528  vessels. 

1639.  ()/ utlt,  an  indupenwUilc  neccwarv  of  life,  and  an  article  of  csnential  u*c  in  the  fiaherie*,  Britain 
fortunately  domcmm  an  Immtnic  aupfdy.  Her  stores  of  coal  would  enable  her  to  procure  U to  any  extent  from 
*e*- water  , but  the  finest  and  mo»t  valuable  kind  !•  the  rock  cait  found  at  Northwich  and  Middlewich,  In  the 
county  of  Cheater.  It  ia  drawn  from  minea  and  from  brine  spring*,  both  of  which  were  discovered  only  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Marbury.  As  these  were  worked,  new  veins  were  always 
traced,  till  the  abundance  proved  such,  as  to  remove  all  alarm  of  exhaustion.  The  salt,  at  first  coarse,  and  of 
the  colour  of  sugar. candy,  is  refined  by  being  boiled  along  with  the  brine  of  the  springs,  and  is  then  called 
white  salt.  Till  of  late,  rock  salt  was  burdened  with  the  enormous  duty  of  15*.  a bushel ; and  though  it  was 
allowed  duty  free  for  the  fisheries,  yet  the  restrictions  attending  the  exemption  greatly  fettered  this  branch  of 
industry.  The  repeal  of  the  duty  was,  very  judiciously,  one  of  the  first  measures  of  economy  after  the  peace. 
While  the  tax  was  in  operation,  the  produce  of  the  Cheshire  salt  mines  was  found  to  b©  about  lU.OUO.OtX) 
bushels,  of  which  upwards  of  8,000, MO  were  exported  to  foreign  jarts,  1,000.000  was  allowed  duty  free  for  the 
fisheries,  and  less  than  1,000,000  paid  duty.  Mr.  M'Culloch  estimates  the  present  produce  at  15,000,000 
bu-heU,  of  which  about  10,000,000  are  exported,  chiefly  to  North  America,  the  Netherlands,  and  Russia. 

1640.  Good  itone  for  building  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  part*  of  England.  The  Portland  and  the  Bath 
stone  arc  the  finest  Almost  all  her  cities  are  built  of  brick  ; and  the  duty  of  466,000/.  paid  for  bricks  in  the 
year  I*:*,  shows  the  extent  and  value  of  this  material. 

1641.  The  commerce  of  Britain,  like  her  manufacturing  industry,  is  now  completely 
without  s rival.  Tyre  and  Cartilage,  in  their  greatest  glory,  when  commerce  gave  them  a 
power  equal  to  that  of  kingdoms,  possessed,  probably,  but  a small  proportion  of  that  which 
circulates  through  England  both  within  and  without  Her  exports  and  her  imports,  and 
her  internal  trade,  are  all  on  a scale  of  equal  magnitude. 

1 642.  The  export!  of  Britain  consist  almost  wholly  of  her  manufactured  produce ; for 
grain  and  other  parts  of  the  produce  of  land  have  been  prevented  only  by  prohibition  from 
being  largely  introduced  from  abroad  ; and,  even  when  the  home  price  was  complained  ol 
as  not  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  grower,  it  waa  still  better  than  any  that  could  be  obtained 
on  the  Continent.  As  to  manufactures,  so  far  os  foreign  demand  is  concerned,  those  ol 
cotton  have  more  and  more  taken  the  precedence  of  all  others.  In  1830,  the  quantity 
exported  including  twist  and  yarn,  was  valued  at  shove  13,000,0001.  sterling;  being  two 
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fifths  of  the  whole  exportation.  They  are  sent  to  every  country,  but  most  especially  to 
those  from  which  the  raw  material  is  imported.  The  United  States  take  an  immense  quan- 
tity ; the  West  Indies  and  Brazil  import  largely  ; and  the  market  in  the  independent  states 
of  South  America  is  daily  enlarging.  In  1824,  cotton  goods,  exceeding  3,000,000 /.  in 
value,  were  sent  thither  from  Liverpool  alone;  and  they  make  their  way  in  increasing 
quantities  even  into  the  East  Indies.  In  Europe,  Portugal  and  Italy  are  extensive  mar- 
kets ; and  though  studiously  excluded  from  Spain,  large  consignments  are  sent  to  Gibraltar, 
evidently  with  a view  to  clandestine  introduction.  Germany  takes  a great  quantity  both  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  of  yarn  and  twist  for  her  own  manufactories.  The  fabric  is  not 
suited  to  the  north  of  Europe ; and  from  France  it  is  in  a great  measure  excluded  by  dint 
of  prohibition.  The  woollen  manufacture  has  a different  and  less  extensive  range.  The 
United  States,  still  the  greatest  market,  take  three  eighths  of  the  whole ; after  which  rank 
the  East  Indies,  Russia,  Portugal,  and  Germany.  The  wrought  metals  find  a great  variety 
of  markets.  Of  bar  iron,  7000  tons,  and  copper  50,000  tons,  go  to  the  East  Indies.  Ire- 
land takes  7000  tons  of  bar,  700  of  cast,  and  2300  of  wrought  iron.  The  West  Indies  take 
largely  both  iron  and  copper. 

1643.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  amount  of  the  leading  articles  of  erjtorts , ac- 
cording to  their  declared  or  real  value,  during  the  three  years  ending  5th  January  — 


Articles. 

1829. 

183a 

1831. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Apparel  - 

423,000 

390,000 

387,000 

Anns  and  Ammunition  ... 

335,000 

279,000 

241,000 

Beef  and  Pork  - - 

142,000 

208,000 

195,000 

Beer  and  Ale 

245,000 

249,000 

212,000 

Hooks  printed  - ----- 

102,000 

109,000 

94,000 

Brass  and  Copper  Manufactures  - 

678,000 

810,000 

864,000 

Butter  and  Cneese  - - - 

352,000 

293,000 

263,000 

Coals  - - - - - 

145,000 

147,000 

184,000 

Cotton  Manufacture*  - - - 

13,640,000 

13,558,000 

15,294,000 

Cotton  Yarn  ----- 

3,5*  *5,000 

sjmjxo 

4,133,000 

Earthenware  - - - - - - 

502,000 

463,000 

441,000 

Fish  - - ... 

842,000 

186,000 

246,000 

Glass  - - - ...  - 

501,000 

♦75,000 

401,000 

Haberdashery.  Ac  ----- 

486,000 

395,000 

385,000 

Hardware  and  Cutlery  ...  - - 

1,387,000 

1.390,000 

1,412,000 

Hats  ...  - - 

220,000 

205,000 

225,000 

Iron  and  Steel  wrought  and  unwrought  - - 

1,229,000 

1,157,000 

1,078,000 

I a’ ad  and  Shot  . ...  - 

177,000 

114,000 

l0fi,(W> 

Leather,  Saddlery,  Ac.  - 

363,000 

351,000 

335,000 

Linen  Manufactures  - - ... 

2,180,000 

1,888,000 

2,061,000 

Machinery  ----- 

262,000 

250,000 

£06,000 

Painters'  Colours  - 

138,000 

131,000 

100,000 

Plate  and  Jewellery  - - - 

181,000 

177,000 

190,000 

Salt  - - - - - - - 

154,000 

174, 000 

183,000 

Silk  Manufactures  - - 

255,000 

267,000 

521,000 

Soap  and  Candles  ...  - - 

268,000 

227,000 

946,000 

Stationery  - - ..... 

207,000 

190,000 

171,000 

Sugar,  relined  - ..... 

1,038,000 

984,000 

1,288,000 

Tin  - .... 

147,000 

120,000 

106,000 

Tin  and  Pewter  Wares,  Ac.  - - - - 

266,000 

235,000 

249,010 

Whalebone  - - ... 

63,000 

40,000 

41,000 

Woollen  Manufactures  - - ... 

5,125,000 

4,661,000 

4,850,000 

1,VH.  Among  our  imports , a large  proportion  consists  of  raw  materials,  brought  in  vast  auantitics  to  be  manu- 
factured, in  many  instances  for  the  use  of  the  regions  from  which  they  come  Under  the  head  of  manufactures, 
we  have  enumerated  the  principal  of  these  articles,  and  the  countries  from  whence  imported.  They  are  chiefly 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  hide*  : to  which  may  be  added,  bark,  ashes,  and  barilla ; cochineal,  indigo,  madder,  and 
other  dyeing  stufn.  Although  grain  and  provisions  are  now  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  internal  consump- 
tion, there  is  much  want  of  the  raw  produce  of  uncultivated  land.  Under  this  head  a prominent  rank  may  be 
assigned  to  timber  and  naval  stores ; on  which,  however,  Britain  has  adopted  the  rather  unaccountable  policy 
of  laying  a heavy  duty  (made  much  heavier  on  those  brought  from  the  Baltic,  which  arc  by  far  the  best),  with 
the  injudicious  view  of  giving  a monopoly  to  our  North  American  colonies.  A liberal  commercial  spirit,  how- 
ever, has  lately  made  great  progress  towards  an  equalisation  of  these  duties.  Fir  and  oak  timber,  and  staves, 
are  brought  cniefly  from  North  America ; masts,  deals,  and  deal  ends,  from  Norway  and  Russia ; oak  plank 
from  Prussia 

1645.  The  import  trade  of  consumption  is,  after  all,  the  most  extensive : it  consists  chiefly  in  obtaining  from 
southern  regions,  and  those  warmed  by  tropical  suns,  the  accommodations  and  luxuries  which  cannot  be 
matured  under  our  less  genial  sky.  Wine,  the  most  delicate  and  wholesome  of  fermented  liauora,  would  have 
been  introduced  to  a very  great  extent,  hail  not  its  exclusion  been  made  a prime  object  ot  fiscal  regulation. 
This,  however,  has  been  so  potently  applied,  that  the  use  of  wine  lias  not  increased  in  any  proportion  to  the 
general  wealth  of  the  nation  : and  it  nas  been  forced  from  the  nearest  and  best  wines  of  France,  to  the  less 
palatable  produce  of  Spain  and  Portugal  The  following  is  a view  of  the  wine  trade  since  1700  (in  tuns) : — 


Date. 

Portugal. 

Madeira. 

Spanish. 

French. 

Rhenish. 

Total. 

1700 

7,757 

13,649 

664 

1,430 

23,520 

1750 

9,050 

5,714 

418 

272 

15,454 

1790 

21,431 

1,464 

5,008 

1,101 

122 

29,146 

1810 

27,360 

2,350 

11,732 

4,117 

133 

45,692 

1814 

15,4!« 

2,018 

7,674 

3,905 

126 

29,221 

1830 

11,638 

905 

8,543 

1,338 

283 

22,707 
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To  the  but  year  however,  must  be  added  2130  tuns  of  Cape  wine,  429  Canary  and  Fayal,  1030  Sicilian  : in  all 
tuna 

The  vain*  qf  trine  imported  in  the  last  year  Is  stated  at  791,7394,  producing,  however,  a revenue  of 
77/.  Brandy,  also,  still  accounted  the  finest  of  spirituous  liquors,  forces  itself  to  a certain  extent,  into 
cle  of  our  imports.  But  the  saccharine  and  aromatic  products  of  the  tropical  plains  are  those  for  which 
i mate*  can  yield  no  substitute  They  form  the  basis  of  an  immense  commerce,  which  even  the 
nta  of  the  mercantile  system  cherish,  under  the  idea  that  much  of  it  is  carried  on  with  our  own  colonies, 
ailing  articles  are  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  spices.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  cotton  maim- 
e of  Britain,  the  piece  goods  of  India,  by  their  peculiar  excellence,  still  found  their  way  in  that  year 
extent  of  410, lOUf.  Cinnamon,  133,000/. ; pepper,  47,000 L ; cloves,  30,500/. ; nutmegs,  49,500/. ; mace. 


1647.  The  following  Table  exhibit,  the  amount  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  in  the 
three  years  ending  5th  January  — 


Almonds  • 

Ashes  ... 

Barilla 

Bark 

Brimstone  - - • 

Butter  ... 
Cheese  ... 

Cinnamon 

Cloves  - - 

fnrhlnaal 

Cotlbe  • • 

Cork  . 

Corn  • 

Cotton  Manufactures  of  India 
Cotton  Wool 
Currants 
Klephants*  Teeth 
Cod-fish  - • 

Flax  and  Tow 
Fun  - 
Ossa 
Hemp 
Hides 
Indigo 
Iron,  in  bars 
Lemons  and  Oranges 
Linens  - 
Mace 
Madder 
Molaasca 
Nutmegs 
Oil,  Castor 
of  Olives 
Mm 

Train  • • • 


Pimento  • 

Oulduilver 

Bans 

Raisins 

Rhubarb  - • 

Hire  - 
Saltpetre  • 

Seeds 

Silk,  raw  and  thrown 
Skins,  not  Furs 
Spelter 

Spirits,  Brandy 
Genera 
Rum  • 

Sugar  • • • 

Tallow 

Tar  - 

Tea  • • • 

Umber 

Tobacco 

Turpentine  - 

Wax,  Bees' 

Whale-fins  . 

Wines  - 

Woods,  (Logwood,  Mahogany,  Ac.) 
Wool,  Sheep’s 

Yarn,  Linen  ... 


1829. 

ucn. 

1831. 

He-cxported 

1831. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

19/00 

30,(00 

203/00 

21 2/tO 

306/00 

10/00 

167,  (MX) 

128/00 

212,(00 

2,800 

178/00 

217/00 

216,000 

153,000 

1(0/**) 

130/00 

278,000 

203,000 

149,000 

314,000 

244,000 

157/**) 

67,000 

108/00 

92/**) 

133.000 

121,010 

9,000 

39/00 

14,**) 

207,000 
2,53*. UU0 

231/00 

255/00 

113/10 

2/05/00 

2^59/00 

1/255,(00 

52/00 

49/00 

37,  (XO 
3,279/ XO 

1,673.<M) 

3/510,(00 

136/00 

3*4.000 

505,000 

410/**) 

8,785,1*0 

5*0/**) 

7,550,000 

7,343,000 

718,0(0 

172,000 

125,000 

19,000 

10,(00 

21/**) 

25/*  O 

32/**) 

113,000 

122,0(0 

82/**) 

42,0ft) 

1,781/**) 

1,875,000 

1,911/00 

7/**) 

175.000 

105.000 

1H4,(»0 

156/00 

108,(00 

91/**) 

424/10 

3H2/*w 

394/OU 

12,000 

660,000 

846,000 

992,(00 

162/XO 

1,349,000 

876/00 

1,121/**) 

898,100 

153,000 

156/00 

152/**) 

38,(00 

64,000 

62,000 

63,1*0 

68,000 

63,(00 

4/00 

67/00 

35,000 

26,000 

9,(00 

380,000 

no/**) 

13/AO 

665,000 

422,(00 

316,1*10 

270.(10 

11/00 

7,uo 

49/**) 

53/00 

21/00 

49,(*0 

49/**) 

372,000 

313,000 

154/00 

45/00 

126,000 

179,(*0 

213/00 

428,000 

431/00 

370/00 

11.000 

83/00 

33,0(0 

46/00 

80,000 

59/00 

16,000 

91/00 

66,100 

53/00 

36,000 

127,1*0 

39/00 

401,000 

24,000 

141,000 

101/00 

84/00 

(*>;oqo 

91,000 

100,0(0 

51,000 

184,000 

215,<**) 

132/100 

i 86/00 

109/**) 

88/**) 

33,(00 

314,1*  JO 

3(0/00 

1.802/100 

429/00 

2,750,000 

2,145/00 

51,000 

236/00 

208/00 

187/**) 

62/ *0 

225000 

211/00 

221/**) 

159,000 

342,(00 

270/00 

225,(00 

130,000 

27,i**> 

12,1X0 

14,000 

56/00 

544,000 

(01/00 

596,(00 

400/100 

6,821,(10 

6/08/00 

6,857/**) 

778/00 

1,152,000 

1/90,000 

1,172/00 

126/00 

60,000 

126,000 

3,267, (MO 

3/64,000 

3,189/00 

36,000 

828,1*0 

897, 0(*) 

777/**) 

243,000 

228/00 

283,060 

186,000 

154,(10 

132,000 

190/00 

43/00 

55/*  O 

36,000 

134/00 

103/00 

33,000 

1,121/00 

Ktt/XO 

791/**) 

200,000 

483/100 

471/**) 

448/00 

92/**) 

915/00 

678/**) 

882/**) 

45/00 

195,1*0 

193,000 

119,(00 

1648.  The  following  Table  exhibit,  a progretsivc  view  of  the  British  export  t »nd  imporU 
since  1800:— 
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Yrm  ending  5ih  Jiiiau;. 


1800 
\m 
1810 
1 8 1 5 

1M«0 

18*21 

18-2*2 

1823 

18*4 

18*25 

1836 

1827 

\m 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 
1*13 


British  I ‘rod  nr:-. 


£ 

35,903,850 
37,135,746 
46,049,777 
43,447/373 
34/l52,251 
35,509,07? 
35,823,127 
36,176,897 
34,589.410 
37,600,021 
38,077/730 
30,847,528 
36^817 
36, 150,379 
35,212.87  3 
38,251/K* 
37,163,647 

36,444,524 


Exrorn. 

Fnrrlgn  Product. 


£ 

7,271,696 
8,938,741 
12,750,358 
19,157,818 
9,879,256 
10,525,026 
10,602,090 
9,2 11,9*8 
8,588, '.-96 
10, 188, '*96 
9.155,305 
10.066,503 
9,806,343 
9,928,055 
10,606,441 
8^50,437 
10,74V 'Tl 
11,0*4.869 


Iitmri* 


£ 

44,066,700 

26,454,281 

30,170,492 

32.6SO.771 

29,681,640 

31,515,424 

49,769,122 

29,432/176 

34,591,464 

36,056^551 

42,6»XJ,954 

‘36,174,350 

"43,489,346 

43,596,187 

42/311,649 

44,245,241 

49,713,889 

♦4*586,241 


1649  The  relative  foreign  commerce  of  the  principal  ports  of  England  during  the  year  1824, 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  Table  .•  we  have  added  the  ships  and  tonnage  belonging  to  each, 
and  the  customs  paid  in  each,  during  the  year  1829  : — - 


Port*. 


London  - 
Aberystwyth  - 
Beaumaris 
Berwick  - 
Boston 
Bristol  - 
Cardiff 
Cardigan 
Chester 
Colchester  - 
Dartmouth  - 
Dover 
Exeter 
Falmouth 
Faversham  - 
I Gloucester  - 
Grimsby 
Harwich 
Hull 
Ipswich 
Lancaster 
Liverpool  - 
Lynn 
Newcastle 
Plymouth  . 
Portsmouth  - 
Rochester 
Rye  - 

Sandwich 
Scarborough 
Sh  or  eham  - 
Southampton  - 
Stockton  - 
Sunderland  - 
Swansea  - 
Truro 
Weymouth 
Whitby 
Whitehaven  - 
Wlsbeach  - 
Yarmouth 


Entered  In  1821. 


Brttkh. 

Belonging. 

Paid. 

Shli.*. 

Ton*. 

Men. 

Ship*. 

Ton  . 

Men. 

Slil|*». 

Tannage. 

Custom*- 

3,031 

611,451 

32,606 

865 

181,795 

6, 906 

572^35 

£ 

10,211 /XX) 

_ 

. 

• 

. 

120 

6,423 

10 

98!) 

56 

1 

189 

6 

389 

22,076 

1,800 

11 

2,789 

174 

13 

857 

71 

57 

4,784 

8,000 

14 

2,950 

139 

2 

167 

8 

152 

8,059 

21,600 

305 

57,186 

2,936 

39 

7,121 

386 

316 

40,535 

1,181,000 

14 

1,764 

97 

31 

8,206 

189 

38 

2,742 

6,310 

. . 

. 

. . 

. 

281 

14,643 

2,000 

«S 

3,238 

m 

. 

. . 

. 

74 

4,816 

24,800 

50 

3,292 

SSI 

7 

730 

39 

235 

6,745 

23,000 

61 

5,201 

381 

5 

577 

38 

349 

24,114 

9,000 

657 

38,161 

5,331 

317 

12,742 

2,4)8 

120 

5,525 

69*300 

67 

8,152 

474 

5 

686 

43 

196 

17,166 

67,600 

20 

1,959 

122 

12 

2,582 

134 

78 

6,614 

113 

5**50 

540 

15 

1,290 

7- 

217 

7,392 

12,400 

. 

. 

. 

. . 

_ 

247 

13,096 

s:, 3oo 

38 

4,688 

264 

50 

6*598 

388 

39 

1,390 

23,000 

163 

10,324 

1.2t~ 

1 

70 

S 

96 

5,513 

7,900 

779 

154,058 

17,194 

205 

26,355 

1,398 

579 

72,2-48 

740.800 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

138 

8,532 

4.3,800 

30 

3,790 

210 

. 

. . 

. 

107 

9,410 

5S.800 

1,459 

296.719 

15,!K*5 

798 

199,866 

9/151 

805 

161,780 

3.3UH.II00 

40 

8,876 

425 

14 

1,4-45 

87 

118 

14,639 

58,700 

260 

43,717 

2,242 

121 

9,566 

652 

987 

202,379 

373,010 

212 

21*504 

1,456 

21 

3,959 

212 

.302 

24,838 

140,100 

82 

9,420 

551 

165 

6,048 

713 

184 

8,4&5 

74,100 

120 

10,969 

788 

549 

10,479 

2,991 

255 

10,816 

58,100 

50 

1,656 

229 

6 

268 

36 

68 

3,704 

14,100 

45 

2,687 

. 289 

26 

1,986 

178 

8 

1.227 

64 

2 

50 

22 

1G9 

28,070 

4 /XX) 

128 

11,416 

1,012 

74 

2.925 

377 

42 

4,272 

28,100 

288 

24,813 

1,733 

32 

3,160 

243 

170 

6,120 

32.500 

40 

7,282 

368 

33 

3,076 

197 

74 

7,296 

38,400 

. 

136 

22,650 

1/158 

31 

3,383 

216 

624 

107,628 

58/300 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

122 

7,772 

4,700 

6 

1,263 

57 

37 

7,879 

378 

- 

104 

4.269 

447 

4 

555 

34 

85 

7,195 

16*500 

19 

4,589 

466 

2 

37 

13 

258 

♦1/776 

3,700 

. 

651 

34,258 

2,949 

. 

. . 

- 

4!K> 

72*9«77 

96/300 

6 

1,086 

52 

9 

1,072 

69 

43 

2,487 

tsgno 

* 

50 

8,126 

403 

23 

1*975 

152 

585 

44,134 

91^(10 

Yur  to  5th  Jura* rj,  1830. 


1650.  The  shipping  by  which  so  extensive  a trade  is  carried  on,  must  necessarily  be  very 
extensive.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  different  ports  in  England  was  re- 
turned, on  the  31st  December  1825,  1826,  and  1827,  at  the  average  of  22,363  ; their  ton- 
nage, at  2,421,224  tons.  An  immense  progress,  however,  is  exhibited  since  1663,  when  it 
was  only  95,000  tons.  It  rose  in  1701  to  273,000;  in  1751,  to  609,000;  in  1774,  to 
901,000;  in  1792,  to  1,186,000.  The  number  of  ships  built  in  these  last  years  is  not 
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inconsiderable:  in  1822,  432  ships.  43,212  tons;  in  1824,  623  ships,  76,428  tons;  in 
1827,  650  ships,  72,065  tons;  in  1832,  708  ships,  88,271  tons.  The  vessels  belonging  to 
the  British  empire  at  the  end  of  1 832  were  24,485,  of  2,0 1 8,068  tons,  and  navigated  by 
161.634  men.  The  entries  and  clearance*  for  the  coasting  trade,  amounted  each  to 
8,500,000  tons.  Besides  these,  in  the  same  year,  4546  foreign  vessels,  comprising  689,979 
tons,  and  navigated  by  35,399  men,  entered  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 


1651.  Thejblhv tag  is  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  with  the  different 
countries  of  the  globe,  in  the  year  1832:  — 


Countries. 

low 

mb. 

Outwards. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

ttussia 

. 

. 

- 1 277,527 

32,132 

S02,r>10 

24,978 

Sweden  - • 

• 

8,835 

25,755 

&690 

13,403 

Norway  • • 

• 

- 

• 

3,798 

82,153 

3,411 

86.540 

Denmark  • 

7,268 

35,772 

65,658 

70,413 

Prowl* 

• 

• 

- 

- IK, (179 

84,187 

41, '*7 

7tCt58 

(»ermany  • 

130,443 

31,087 

mjm 

37,247 

Netherlands 

. 

• 

w 

195,473 

IX, 13-1 

ns. 7,1 

88,069 

France 

- 1 110,793 

63,500 

Ihi.rtKM 

50,161 

f Portugal,  Ac  - • 

- 

- 

- 

- | 53,400 

4 571 

53t7»2» 

JOJHO 

• Spain,  Arc, 

4A.H14 

4,506 

t,6M 

6,307 

July,  Malta 

* 

w 

. 

43,718 

3,481 

57^2 

Turkey,*;  recce,  Ac. 

87,434 

2lo 

91(476 

„ 

Kfrypt,  Barhary 

* 

• 

- 

- 

1OJH0 

306 

'V  cm  Africa  - 

- 30,**; 

100 

:a,«7 

351 

tape 

* 

w 

. 

A,  148 

- 

10,167 

_ 

Mauritius  - - 

- | 17,287 

• 

IM46 

. 

Fail  Indies 

- 

- 

- 

72,895 

- 

85,2**) 

- 

China  and  islands 

• 

27,579 

. . 

28,361 

New  South  W ales,  Ac. 

- 

- 

12.231 

- 

£,015 

w 

Bnti»h  North  America 

w 

- 

- 504^1 1 

• 

*89,233 

* 

British  West  Indies 

. 

. 

« 

829,177 

4,590 

228,105 

_ 

Foreign  West  Indies 

• 

- 

- 

- 12,404 

1G7,S51> 

25,021 

- 

United  States  - - 

* 

• 

. 

- 93,203 

- 

147,902 

176,771 

Smith  America 

- 

- 

47,033 

1,313 

63,631 

2.799 

Whale  Fisheries 

- 

• 

. 

54 .900 

- 

38,240 

Jersey,  Ac. 

- 

- 

9,619 

104,154 

• 

1652.  Thefithmes  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  much  cultivated  in  Britain,  as  the  hardy 
enterprise  of  the  nation  might  have  led  us  to  cipect.  The  Dutch  were  allowed  for  a long 
period  to  carry  off  the  produce  of  the  rich  bonks  surrounding  the  British  Islands.  Of  late, 
tlie  attention  of  the  nation  has  been  more  and  more  directed  to  this  object.  The  whale 
fishery  has  been  pursued  to  a great  extent  ; and  it  was  considered  so  valuable,  both  for  its 
products,  and  as  a nursery  for  seamen,  that,  till  1824,  a bounty  was  granted  in  proportion 
to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed.  They  have  found  their  way  to  the  antarctic  polar 
sea,  in  search  of  an  oil  which,  though  not  superior  for  burning,  is  better  adnpted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  manufacture,  than  that  drawn  from  the  arcu'c  regions.  This  fishery,  within  the 
last  twelve  years,  has  considerably  diminished  both  in  amount  and  in  the  value  of  its  products, 
partly  owing  to  the  use  of  gas,  the  greater  cheapness  of  rape-oil  for  manufacture,  also  to  a 
larger  part  of  the  trade  being  engrossed  by  Scotland.  In  several  years,  ending  with  1818, 
there  were  employed,  on  an  average,  92  vessels,  that,  with  40  from  Scotland,  brought  in 
13,788  tuns  of  oil,  and  684  tons  of  whalebone;  which,  valuing  the  former  at  364  10*.  and 
the  latter  at  904,  produced  an  annual  value  of  566,7224.  In  1829  and  1830,  there  sailed 
from  England  only  41  vessels,  of  13,766  tons  burden ; which,  in  1829,  brought  in  420 
whales,  yielding  4912  tuns  of  oil,  and  289  tons  of  whalebone.  The  oil  could  be  then 
valued  only  at  254.,  but  the  bone  had  risen  to  1804. ; consequently,  the  entire  produce 
might  be  estimated  at  174,8204.  The  following  year  was  still  more  deficient,  owing  to 
the  disasters  encountered  by  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery.  The  building  of  each 
of  these  vessels  costs  about  80004.,  the  annual  outfit  is  30004.  ; while  the  warehouses  and 
machinery  may  be  worth  100,0004. ; malting  in  all  a capital  of  551,0004  invested  in  the 
trade.  The  produce  of  the  southern  fishery  in  1829  appears  to  have  exceeded  50,0004. 

1653.  Of  tfte  fisheries  in  the  British  seat,  that  of  Herrings,  the  most  important,  belongs 
almost  entirely  to  Scotland.  Next  to  tins  ranks  that  of  I’ilchards,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall 
and  part  of  Devon.  The  fish  is  found  there  in  such  immense  shoals,  that  it  forms  the  chief 
food  of  the  people  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  is  also  largely  salted  for  export- 
ation. The  value  annually  taken  is  reckoned  at  50,0004  or  GO, 000 4.  Considerable  ac- 
tivitv  is  used  in  these  counties  in  taking  pilchards  for  immediate  consumption.  Similar 
exertions  are  not  made  elsewhere  in  England,  unless  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk,  where  a considerable  number  of  vessels,  fitted  with  wells  and  other 
apparatus,  convey  to  the  capital  a great  quantity  of  excellent  fish  in  perfect  preserv  ation  ; 
hut  the  price  is  too  high  to  bring  it  within  reach  of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens.  Essex 
has  likew  ise  a valuable  oyster  fishery,  producing  14,000  or  15,000  bushels.  In  1812,  an 
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association  was  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries  from  whose  exertions  con- 
siderable hopes  are  entertained  for  this  hitherto  neglected  branch  of  British  industry. 

1654.  The  interior  navigation  of  England  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  prime  sources  of 
her  prosperity.  Smith  had  long  ago  remarked,  that,  important  as  were  the  advantages  of 
foreign  commerce,  they  were  not  equal  to  that  carried  on  by  the  different  parts  of  a great 
country  within  itself ; and  that  all  the  countries  distinguished  by  wealth  and  civilisation 
had  been  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  their  inland  means  of  conveyance,  either  bestowed  by 
nature  or  formed  by  art.  China,  Holland,  and  Lombardy  had  afforded  striking  instances 
of  canal  navigation  and  its  advantages  ; but  in  those  countries,  vast  fiat  plains,  of  soft 
materials,  and  already  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  invited  to  this  operation,  which  could  be 
effected  by  mere  mechanical  section.  The  territory  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  is  diver- 
sified by  many  rugged  tracts ; and  its  eastern  and  western  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  which 
it  was  the  main  object  to  unite,  were  separated  by  a chain  of  considerable  and  somewhat 
rugged  hills.  Till  the  middle  of  lost  century,  the  making  of  canals  did  not  enter  into  the 
system  of  English  economy.  In  1755  was  formed  the  Sankey  canal,  a line  of  twelve  miles, 
to  supply  Liverpool  with  coal  from  the  pits  at  St.  Helen’s.  The  grand  example  then  set  by 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  gave  a general  impulse  to  the  nation.  Since  that  time,  upwards  of 
30,000,000/.  sterling  have  been  expended  in  this  object.  Twenty-one  canals  have  been  car- 
ried across  the  central  chain  of  hills,  by  processes  in  which  no  cost  has  been  spared  ; all  the 
resources  of  art  and  genius  have  been  employed  ; and  there  lias  arisen  a professional  boJy 
of  civil  engineers,  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  plan  these  great  public  works,  and  contrive 
the  means  of  their  accomplishment  Every  obstacle,  however  formidable,  which  nature 
could  present  has  been  vanquished.  By  locks,  and  by  inclined  planes,  the  vessels  are  con- 
veyed up  and  down  the  most  rugged  steeps ; they  are  even  carried  across  navigable  rivers 
by  bridges.  When  other  means  fail,  the  engineer  has  not  hesitated  to  cut  through  the  heart 
of  rocks  and  hills  a subterraneous  passage.  Of  these  tunnels,  as  they  are  called,  there  are 
said  to  be  forty-eight  the  entire  length  of  which  is  at  least  forty  miles. 

165&.  The  operations  qf  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  gave  the  gTcat  impulse  to  the  system  of  inland  navigation. 
That  nobleman  formed  the  plan  of  opening  a communication  between  Manchester  and  hia  extensive  coal 
mines,  at  Worsley.  The  obstacle*  were  *o  great,  both  from  nature  and  art,  that  the  attempt  must  have  proved 
abortive,  had  he  not  been  seconded  by  the  genius  of  Brindley,  who,  from  a common  millwright,  raised  himself 
to  be  the  first  engineer  of  the  age.  Every  resource  of  art  was  here  called  forth.  The  canal  wax  carried  through 
vast  excavations,  made  partly  in  the  interior  of  the  mine  itself ; it  was  led  by  aqueducts  over  a succession  of 
public  roads,  and  over  the  river  Irwdl  by  a magnificent  bridge,  of  that  kind  which  left  space  for  vessels  with 
their  sails  spread  to  paw  beneath.  By  deep  cuttings,  and  by  artificial  mounds,  in  some  places  supported  upon 
piles,  a level  of  upwards  of  fifty  miles  was  completed.  The  Duke  expended,  in  this  grand  undertaking,  his 
whole  fortune,  amounting  to  350,0004 : and  its  failure  would  have  left  him  destitute : but,  as  it  immediately 
enabled  him  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal  in  Manchester  to  one  half,  the  trade  in  a short  time  yielded  twenty  per 
cent  upon  his  outlay,  and  rapidly  produced  an  immense  income.  Brindley  demonstrated  on  this  occasion  the 
superiority  of  canals  over  rivers,  avoiding  their  circuitous  line,  their  various  obstructions,  and  their  opposing 
currents,  so  that  it  became  often  eligible  to  lead  a canal  parallel  to  a river,  and  between  the  same  points.  So 
strongly  did  he  urge  this  doctrine,  that,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  a member  asked  '*  for  what  purpose, 
then,  nature  had  intended  rivers  r ’’  he  at  once  replied  M To  feed  canals.  ” 

1656.  The  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  an  undertaking  on  a still  greater  scale,  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Marquess  of  Stafford,  by  a course  of  ninety  miles  through  Staffordshire,  connects  the  Trent  with  the  Mersey, 
iJvcrpooi  with  Hull,  and  the  eastern  with  the  western  coasts.  It  gave  animation  to  the  trade  of  all  the 
districts  through  which  it  passed,  particularly  that  of  the  Potteries,  and  served  as  a basis  for  various  canals 
and  railways  branching  from  it  lrom  a point  near  the  commencement  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Ellesmere 
canal  has  branched  far  Into  Wales,  and  conveys  to  Liverpool  the  mineral  and  agricultural  produce  of  that 
principality.  From  its  eastern  termination,  large  branches  have  been  extended  to  Derby,  to  Nottingham,  to 
Graninam,  and  other  considerable  towns. 

1657.  The  Lrrdt  and  Liverpool  Canal,  by  a more  northerly  line  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  connects 
the  Mersey  with  the  Aire,  a tributary  of  the  Ouse,  and  thus  enables  Liverpool  and  Hull  to  communicate  by 
another  line  across  the  great  cloth -manufacturing  districts.  An  important  branch  of  this  canal  is  carried 
to  Ijincaster,  and  on  to  KentlaL 

165R  Meantime  canals  in  the  south  were  no  less  actively  prosecuted  From  the  vicinity  of  London  the 
Grand  Junction,  at  an  expense  of  two  millions,  was  carried  by  a line  of  ninety  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coventry.  Near  Daventry,  tlie  Grand  Union  strikes  off,  and  joins  the  Grand  Trunk,  thus  securing  for  Ixmdon 
an  inland  communication  with  Liverpool,  and  with  all  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  the  West  A great 
system  of  eanul*  was  formed  round  Birmingham,  of  which  one  result  was  to  connect  the  Grand  Trunk  with 
tne  Severn,  and  thus  to  form  a connection  between  all  the  four  great  riven  of  England,  and  all  its  commercial 
ami  manufacturing  cities.  That  from  Birmingham  to  Wolverhampton  has,  within  these  few  years,  been 
remarkably  Improved  by  Mr.  Telford  A canal  had  already  been  formed  from  Coventry  to  Oxford  That  of 
the  Thames  and  Sevrm  joined  these  two  main  rivers  at  the  highest  navigable  point  of  the  former.  The 
Gloucester  ami  Berkeley  is  a lateral  canal  to  the  Severn,  newly  completed,  by  means  of  which  Gloucester  is 
connected  with  the  Bristol  Channel  by  a direct  line,  avoiding  the  sinuosity  anti  obstructions  of  the  river.  The 
canals  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  are  not  so  important,  nor  is  the  commercial  intercourse  upon  them  so 
extensive.  The  principal  are  the  Rennet  and  Avon  canal,  and  the  Berks  and  Wilts  canal,  through  which  a 
communication  is  formed  from  the  Thames  near  Abingdon  to  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Bristol.  The  total  length 
of  canals  in  Great  Britain,  excluding  those  under  five  miles,  was  2581  miles. 

1659.  Railways  form  another  contrivance,  by  which  the  conveyance  of  goods  is  wonder- 
fully facilitated.  By  causing  the  wheels  to  roll  over  a smooth  surface,  first  of  wood,  but 
now  moat  commonly  of  iron,  a single  horse  could  draw  a long  file  of  loaded  waggons,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  tons.  The  vehicles  both  for  goods  and  passengers  are  now  chiefly 
drawn  by  locomotive  steam-engines.  Railways  were  at  first  used  only  on  a small  scale, 
chiefly  in  the  coal  mines  round  Newcastle,  for  conveying  the  mineral  from  the  interior  to 
the  surface,  and  thence  to  the  place  of  shipping;  and  it  is  reckoned  that  round  that  city 
there  is  an  extent  of  about  three  hundred  miles  of  these  railways.  They  were  gradually  em- 
ployed on  a greater  scale,  particularly  in  Wales,  where  the  county  of  Glamorgan  has  one 
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twenty-five  miles  long,  and  in  all  two  hundred  miles  of  railway.  But  the  most  important 
work  of  this  nature,  and  that  most  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  commerce,  is  the 
railway  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  opened  on  the  15th  September,  1830.  It  ex- 
tends thirty-one  miles,  and  is  carried  over  si  sty- three  bridges,  thirty  of  which  pass  over  the 
turnpike  road,  and  a spacious  and  handsome  one  over  the  river  Irwell.  The  entire  cost  is 
about  8*20,000 1 ; but  the  intercourse  has  been  so  extensive  as  to  promise  an  ample  remu- 
neration. The  vehicles  are  drawn  by  locomotive  steam-engines ; those  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  perform  the  journey  in  one  hour  and  forty  minutes.  The  Cromford  and 
High  Peak  railway  has  also  been  a most  useful  work,  being  carried  over  the  high  mountain- 
ous district  of  Derbyshire,  and  connecting  the  two  canals  which  bear  these  names.  Its  length 
is  thirty-three  miles,  carried  over  fifty  bridges,  and  rising  to  a level  of  992  feet  above  the  Crom- 
ford canal.  The  entire  expense  has  not  exceeded  1 80,000/.  Other  most  extensive  works  of  this 
nature  are  now  projected,  with  a view  to  connect  the  leading  points  throughout  the  kingdom. 

1660.  On  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway  the  charge  for  conveyance  of  goods  is 
limited  by  act  of  parliament ; the  charge  for  passengers  is  not  limited.  Great  part  of  the  pro- 
fits arise  from  passengers,  who  go  for  curiosity  from  all  parts  of  die  kingdom.  In  the  lost 
half  year  (1833)  the  revenue  amounted  to  97,000/.,  but  the  expenses  were  56,000/. ; leaving 
a profit  of  41,000/.,  on  which  a dividend  of  4J  per  cent,  was  declared. 


1661.  The  common  high  road j of  the  kingdom  are  also  an  object  of  high  importance  to  trade  and  general 
intercourse.  Half  a century  ago,  most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  in  a miserable  state.  Mr.  Young  was  then 
of  opinion  that  for  a great  part  of  the  year,  the  whole  north  of  England  should  be  considered  as  sea.  and  that 
a man  should  a*  soon  think  of  driving  into  the  German  Ocean.  He  avers,  **  that  in  one  of  the  most  frequented 
roads  of  Lancashire,  he  had  seen  ruts  four  feet  deep;  and  three  carts  overturned  in  the  course  of  eighteen 
■dies.”  The  roads  of  England  are  now,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  world,  chiefly  through  the  application  of  the 
turnpike  system,  under  which  they  are  made  and  repaired  by  tolls  levied  upon  the  travellers,  and  administered 
by  county  trustee*.  This  system,  which  the  populace  at  first  blindly  endeavoured  to  oppose,  even  by  de. 
moluhiug  the  turnpikes,  ha«  been  found  much  more  efficacious  than  that  by  which  government*  undertake 
to  repair  the  roads  tVoin  ll*e  public  revenue,  or  by  the  exaction  of  personal  service  from  the  subjects.  There 
art*  a few  cases,  however,  where  roads  are  to  be  carried  through  poor  provinces,  or  form  grand  lines  of  national 
communication,  in  whirn  government  judges  it  expedient  to  assist,  or  even  to  undertake  the  entire  construc- 
tion of  them.  The  principal  instance  in  England  was  that  of  the  high  road  from  London  to  Holt  head,  whence 
the  packet*  sail  for  I)ubhn,  a great  part  of  which  passed  through  the  most  barren  and  raggnl  districts  of 
Wale*  Kor  the  improv  ement  of  this  road,  parliament  granted  a large  sum,  by  the  judicious  application  of 
which,  it  has  been  rendered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  In  1823,  the  turnpike  roads  extended  in  all  to 
yViJl  mile*  in  length.  The  amount  of  tolls  was  1//14/J0U/.,  burdened  with  a debt  of  5,2UO/Mg.  There  are 

miles  of  by-roads,  and  others  not  turnpike,  the  maintenance  of  which  by  county  rates  and  personal 
service  costs  about  1 *500/00/.  It  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  from  Mr.  Macadam  due  praise  for  that 
judicious  method  of  structure  by  which  the  hiph.rnads  of  England  have  been  brought  to  a state  of  improve- 
ment  in  an  eminent  degree  conducive  to  rapidity  and  safety  of  travelling,  and  to  that  frequency  or  com. 
munication  which  is  invaluable  in  a commercial  country.  The  praise  of  generally  introducing  that  method  of 
structure  is  undoubtedly  his;  and  no  competitor  has  hitherto  appeared  who  can 'even  repair  a Macadamised 
nod  so  effectually  as  Mr.  Macadam  himself. 

1662.  Undoes,  in  a country  intersected  by  numerous  and  often  broad  rivers,  necessarily  attracted  a great 
•hare  of  attention  ; and  the  ingenuity  and  wealth  of  England  have  been  employed  in  making  extensive  im- 
provements in  this  branch  of  architecture.  The  very  situation  of  the  metropolis,  divided  into  two  forts  by  a 
river  a quarter  of  a mile  broad,  demanded  that  every  resource  for  this  purpose  should  be  employed  From 
l»ndon  Bridge,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  narrow  and  unequal  arches  placed  upon  huge  masses,  which 
left  only  a difficult  and  dangerous  passage  for  the  waters  beneath,  a successive  improvement  may  be  traced 
to  the  bridges  of  Westminster,  Blackfriars,  to  that  of  Waterloo  or  the  Strand,  and  finally  to  the  new  Ixindon 
Bridge,  in  which  all  the  principles  of  construction  seem  to  have  been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  South- 
wark Bridge  is  the  most  complete  of  any  yet  formed  of  iron.  This  specie*  of  bridge  lias  the  advantage  of  being 
hghter,  and  of  requiring  much  fewer  arches,  than  those  of  stone.  The  first  example  in  this  country  was  that 
uf  Colebrook  Dale,  over  the  Severn  ; next,  that  of  Sunderland,  on  a much  greater  scale,  hut  each  consisting  of 
a single  arch.  That  of  Vauxhall  far  exceeded  both,  but  has  been  itself  much  surpassed  by  Southwark  bridge, 
in  which  height  and  strength  have  been  united  in  a degree  hitherto  unexampled.  A still  more  daring  form 
ha*  been  given  to  this  material  by  bridge*  of  suspension,  formed  by  iron  chains  stretched  across,  and  supported 
try  fixed  points  on  each  side.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  construction,  on  a certain  scale,  has  existed  in  China 
from  the  earliest  age*.  The  Americans  were  the  first  to  adopt  it  of  any  modem  nation.  Captain  Brown,  in 
lhl‘*  and  IHsfU,  constructed  over  the  Tweed,  near  Kelso,  a flying  bridge,  by  which  loaded  wagons  can  pass  in 
perfect  security,  and  with  only  the  feeling  of  a slight  oscillation.  The  same  able  engineer  afterwards  con- 
structed bridge*  of  embarkation  at  Newhavcu  and  at  Brighton.  But  the  greatest  undertaking  of  this  kind  yet 

executed  is  the  Menai  Bridge  (Jig. 
)38  13K.1,  over  the  strait  which  separ- 

ates Wales  from  Anglesey.  After 
building  arches  of  masonry  on  each 
side,  Mr.  Telford  united  them, 
though  separated  by  the  distance  or 
five  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  hr  a 
bridge  of  suspension,  coiiijmmmi!  of 
iron  chains.  Ilicse  bridge*  recom- 
mend themselves  by  their  economy, 
and  try  their  occasioning  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  beneath. 


miss  I •mpua. 


Sr.cT.  V I,  Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

1663.  The  population  rf  England  in  former  timet  was  imperfectly  known,  being  cal- 
culated only  from  very  vague  surveys  and  estimates.  In  1377  the  results  of  a poll-tax 
were  given  a*  2,300,000 ; but  from  the  many  evasions  to  which  such  a census  would  give 
rise,  that  number  was  probably  below  the  truth.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  during  the 
alarm  of  a menaced  Spanish  invasion  in  1575,  a pretty  careful  survey  was  made,  the  result 
of  which  gave  4,500,000.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  increase  appeared  to  be  about 
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a million.  .From  the  commencement  of  tbe  present  century  decennial  enumerations  bare 
been  made,  of  which  the  following  are  the  results : — 


England 
Wales  - 
Army,  Navy,  Ac. 

Total 

PouuHtioo, 

U01. 

Irnwit 
per  cent. 

Incrw* 
t*w  cent. 

FopolAttoa, 

1831. 

8,331,434 

541,446 

470,598 

HI 

13 

9,551,888 

611,788 

640,500 

g* 
• - 

11,261,437 

717,438 

319,300 

16 

12 

13,098,358 

SU5.236 

277,017 

9,3lJ,i7s 

*7! 

10,804,176 

34J  l 12,298,175 

H 

l*roportion  <\f  deaths,  marriages,  tfC.  to  the  population.  — Among  the  facts  that  attest  the  improved 
condition  of  the  people  of  England  since  1770,  the  extraordinary  diminution  in  the  rate  of  mortality  is  one  of 
the  least  equivocal  In  1780,  thedeatha  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  about  1 in  40  of  the  population.  In 
1790,  the  rate  of  mortality  was  reduced  to  about  1 In  45;  in  1811,  it  was  1 in  52;  and  at  an  average  of  the  five 
years  ending  with  18j0,  it  was  1 in  54!  The  improvement  has  been  particularly  conspicuous  in  London. 
Manchester,  and  other  great  towns  ; and  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  more  comfortable  situation  of  all 
classes,  the  greater  attention  paid  to  cleanliness,  Ac.  The  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  papulation  lias 
recently  declined.  In  1760,  there  was  1 marriage  for  every  116  individuals.  In  1780,  the  proportion  had  de- 
clined to  1 in  118.  During  the  five  years  ending  with  1810,  it  was  os  1 to  122 ; and  during  the  five  years  end- 
ing  with  1850,  it  was  as  1 to  129.  But  this  decrease  is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  moral 
restraint,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  not  having  increased.  The  number  of  births  to  a marriage  in 
England  is  estimated  at  about  4.  Consumption  is  the  most  fatal  disease,  and  next  to  it  are  fevers,  apo. 
plexies.  ftc  The  small. pox  has  been  almost  wholly  exterminated;  but  the  measles  are  said,  we  know  not 
with  what  truth,  to  have  latterly  become  more  destructive  than  formerly. 

1664.  The  national  character  of  the  English  exhibits  some  very  bold  and  marked  features. 
Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  is  that  love  of  liberty,  which  is  both  a cause  and  an  effect 
of  their  free  constitution,  and  which  pervades  all  classes.  The  liberty  for  which  the  English 
have  successfully  contended,  includes  the  right  of  thinking,  saying,  writing,  and  doing 
most  things  which  opinion  may  dictate  and  inclination  prompt.  The  knowledge  that  the 
highest  offices  and  dignities  in  the  state  are  accessible  to  all,  redoubles  their  activity,  and 
encourages  them  to  perseverance.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a century  since  they  began  to 
be  distinguished  as  a manufacturing  and  commercial  people,  yet  they  have  already  out- 
stripped every  other  nation  in  mechanical  ingenuity,  in  industry,  and  in  mercantile  enter- 
prise. The  enormous  increase  of  capital,  and  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  human 
labour  in  most  of  their  manufactures,  seem  likely  at  no  distant  period  to  produce  a 
total  change  in  the  condition  of  British  society.  Much  of  its  tone  is  given  by  the 
landed  gentry ; a numerous  body,  whose  estates,  though  generally  considerable,  arc  not 
enormous : while,  on  the  Continent,  landed  property  is  usually  in  one  or  other  of  two 
extremes  ; either  divided  into  minute  portions,  or  partitioned  into  a few  princely  domains. 
The  English  gentry,  unlike  their  continental  neighbours,  reside  during  tbe  greater  part  of 
the  year  at  their  country  seats ; appearing  in  London  and  at  court  only  for  a few  months 
in  the  spring.  In  this  class  and  indeed  among  the  English  in  general,  an  uncontrolled 
temper,  elevated  by  the  feeling  of  independence,  often  impels  individuals  into  extremes 
both  of  good  and  evil.  Nowhere  exists  a purer  spirit  of  patriotism  ; nowhere  break  forth 
more  violent  excesses  of  faction.  In  no  country  of  Europe,  perhaps,  arc  there  so  many 
men  who  act  steadily  upon  principle  ; yet  in  none  exists,  at  the  same  time,  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  individuals  living  in  habitual  and  open  violation  of  all  principle,  and  frequently 
in  contempt  of  legal  ordinances.  Amidst  numerous  examples  of  judicious  economy,  we 
find  some  instances  of  sordid  avarice ; and  too  many  of  inconsiderate  and  boundless  extra- 
vagance. Domestic  life  is  cultivated  by  the  English  more  sedulously  than  by  any  of  the 
continental  nations ; the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  more  carefully  guarded ; and  chastity  in  the 
female  sex  more  strictly  observed.  The  French,  before  the  revolution,  accused  the  English 
as  deficient  in  the  minor  courtesies,  — as  blunt,  rude,  and  untutored  in  the  arts  which  render 
society  agreeable ; but  they  themselves  have  lost,  in  consequence  of  that  revolution,  much 
of  the  refinement  on  which  they  formerly  prided  themselves.  In  its  minor  features,  the 
English  character  has  undergone  various  changes.  The  vices  of  drinking  and  swearing, 
once  so  prevalent  among  country  squires,  among  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  as  well  as 
in  wliat  is  called  the  gay  world,  are  happily  no  longer  fashionable;  even  the  labouring 
classes,  imitating  the  example  of  their  betters,  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  them.  Horse-racing, 
hunting,  and  rural  sports,  are  carried  to  excess  by  some  of  the  country  gentlemen ; and  the 
more  barbarous  practice  of  boxing  still  has  its  zealous  cultivators.  Perhaps  the  most 
estimable  quality  of  the  English  is  their  love  of  justice ; the  source  of  all  honourable  deal- 
ing among  the  higher  classes,  and  of  what  is  emphatically  called  fair  play,  in  the  transactions 
of  humbler  life.  The  principle,  that  a man's  word  should  be  his  bond,  is  acted  upon  most 
rigorously  where  the  greatest  interests  are  at  stake;  as  on  its  observance  more  than  on  that 
of  any  law  that  has  been  or  can  be  devised,  the  commercial  and  financial  prosperity  of  the 
country  depends.  The  English  are  the  most  provident  people  in  the  world.  More  than 
a million  of  individuals  are  members  of  friendly  societies,  and  the  deposits  in  savings  banks 
exceed  13,000,000/.  The  great  extension  of  life  insurance  affords  another  proof  of  this 
laudable  disposition.  The  English  also  deserve  to  be  called  a humane  people,  zealous, 
both  from  feeling  and  from  principle,  for  the  promotion  of  every  thing  that  tends  to  the 
welfure  of  their  fellow-creatures.  In  that  cause  they  have  ever  been  foremost ; and,  indeed. 
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the  character  of  a philanthropist,  a man  devoting  his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
men,  seems  peculiar  to  this  nation.  — Crime  in  England  has  undergone  a very  considerable 
change.  Highway  robbery,  so  prevalent  towards  the  beginning  and  middle  of  last  century, 
is  now  nearly  unknown,  and  all  sorts  of  crimes  of  violence  have  been  materially  lessened. 
On  the  other  liand,  there  has  been  a very  rapid  increase,  particularly  within  the  last  sixteen 
or  twenty  years,  of  crimes  against  property.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  this  increase  has 
not  been  so  great  as  it  appears ; for,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  a regular  police,  and  of 
police  magistrates,  in  most  considerable  towns,  a much  larger  number  of  offences  are  now 
detected,  and  made  the  subject  of  prosecution,  than  formerly.  Latterly  the  abominable 
crime  of  arson  has  been  carried  to  an  extent  unknown  at  any  former  period.  It  is  of  so 
destructive  a nature,  that  it  ought  to  be  met  by  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures. 
A good  number  of  crimes  have  arisen  out  of  combinations  of  workmen;  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  sort  of  unions  are  now  carried,  and  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  objects  to 
which  they  may  be,  and,  indeed,  have  been,  perverted,  render  them  the  objects  of  much 
jealousy  and  suspicion.  A material  change  has  recently  been  effected  in  the  criminal  law  of 
England,  by  the  abolition  of  an  immense  number  of  capital  punishments.  On  the  whole, 
we  believe  the  change  will  be  beneficial ; though  in  some  instances  it  has  probably  been 
carried  too  far. 

166».  Provision  for  the  Poor.  A compulsory  rate  has  been  levied  on  all  kinds  of  fixed  property,  for  the 
support  of  all  impotent,  poor,  and  unemployed  persons,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  In  Hott,  the  rates 
■mounted  to  about  1,000,000/,  and,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population  and  of  taxation  in  the  interval, 
they  wrre  little  more  than  3,000,000/.  at  the  close  of  the  American  war.  In  1796  several  ill. considered  changes 
were  made  in  the  mode  of  granting  relief,  and  the  pernicious  practice  of  eking  out  wages  by  contributions 
from  the  rates  was  then  also  adopted.  From  this  period,  down  to  the  termination  of  the  late  French  war.  the 
progress  of  the  rates  was  very  rapid,  so  that  they  amounted  to  9,320,000/.  In  the  year  1817-18.  They 
have  since  been  reduced,  but  they  still  amounted  in  1831-38  to  8^09, 00U/.  Various  and  very  discordant 
opinions  have  been  eutcrtalned  aa  to  the  policy  of  this  provision.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  has  been  productive  of  a much  greater  amount  of  good  than  of  evil  It  h\s  made  the  landlords 
and  people  of  property  oppose  the  unnecessary  progress  of  population,  the  multiplication  of  cottages,  and  that 
suhdivisiun  of  the  land  which  has  been  the  banc  of  Ireland  : while  it  has  maintained  the  public  tranquillity  by 
affording  a refuge  to  the  poor,  and  sustaining  them  in  periods  of  distress  and  difficulty.  The  abuses  arising 
out  of  the  practice  of  paying  wages  out  of  rates  are  hot  inherent  In  the  system.  They  were  engrafted  upon  it 
so  late  as  1 796,  and  may,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will,  be  entirely  removed.  A reform  of  this  sort  would  or  itself 
take  nearly  a third  part  from  the  rates. 

IfjfVv  The  English  are,  in  general,  a propit  soberly  religions,  though  the  nation , among  its  other  excesses, 
has  prrimtrd  striking  displays  qf  infidelity  and  fanaticism.  The  Cnurch  of  England  was  established  in  the 
reign  of  (Jueen  Elisabeth,  when  the  reformation  was  completed  which  had  been  begun  in  that  of  Henry 
VIII.  It  is  an  integral  pait  of  the  constitution,  having  for  its  head  the  king,  who  is  declared  to  be.  “ in  all 
causes  ecclesiastics  las  well  as  civil,  within  these  his  dominions,  supreme."  By  virtue  of  his  authority,  as 
head  of  the  church,  he  nominates  to  vacant  bishoprics  and  certain  other  preferments,  constitutes  or  restrains 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  indicts  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  decides  in  the  last  resort  in  all  ecclesiastical 
causes,  an  appeal  lying  ultimately  to  him  in  chancery,  from  the  sentence  of  every  ecclesiastical  judge  In 
respect  to  its  church  government,  England  is  primarily  divided  into  two  provinces  or  archbishoprics,  Canter- 
bury and  York.  Each  province  contains  various  dioceses  or  seats  of  suffragan  bishops,  Canterbury  including 
twmty-one,  and  Y'ork  three,  besides  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man.  which  was  annexed  to  it  by  Henry 
VIII.  Every  diocese  is  divided  into  archdeaconries,  of  which  the  whole  numbeT  amounts  to  sixty,  each 
archdeaconry  into  rural  deaneries,  which  are  the  circuits  of  the  archdeacon's  and  rural  dean's  jurisdiction! 
and  each  deanery  into  parishes,  towns  or  vlllaac*,  townships,  and  hamlets.  The  principal  churcn  of  each  see 
Is  appropriately  called  the  cathedral  church  ; It  is  possessed  by  a spiritual  body  corporate,  called  a dean  and 
chapter,  who  are  the  council  of  the  bishop,  hut  derive  their  corporate  capacity  from  the  crown.  Chapters 
are  usually  composed  of  canons  and  prebendaries  ; the  maintenance  or  stipend  of  a canon  as  well  as  of  a pro. 
bend  ary  tiring  a prebend.  Prebendaries  are  distinguished  into  simple  and  dignitary.  A simple  prebendary 
has  no  cure,  and  nothing  but  his  revenue  for  his  support ; a dignified  prebendary  has  always  a jurisdiction 
annexed,  which  is  gained  by  prescription.  The  archdeacon  has  authority  in  the  bishop’s  absence  to  hold 
visitations,  and  under  the  bishop  to  examine  clerks  previous  to  ordination,  and  also  before  institution  and 
induction.  He  has  also  power  to  excommunicate,  to  impose  penances,  and  to  reform  irregularities  and  abuses 
among  the  clergy,  and  has  charge  of  the  parish  churches  within  the  diocese.  Ildow  the  archdeacon  and  the 
ecelesiastics  composing  the  chapter,  no  member  of  the  Church  of  England  is  entitled  to  the  apjM-llation  ot 
dignitary.  The  inferior  orders  constitute  what  is  called  the  parochial  clergy.  The  principal  yers ■ a of  a 

Krorhial  church  is  entitled  either  rector  or  vicar,  that  title,  which  is  really  more  appropriate  and  honourable, 
ving  become  corrupted  by  vulgar  misuse.  Curates  are  cither  temporary  or  perpetual ; temporary  when 
employed  by  the  rector  or  vicar,  and  perpetual  when  appointed  to  officiate  in  parishes  which  have  neither. 
The  revenues  of  the  church  of  England  are  very  extensive;  and  considering  the  different  offices  and  grada- 
tions of  its  members,  very  variously  distributed.  The  rental  sutgeet  to  tithe  ha*  been  itatrd,  in  returns  made 
to  parliament,  at  8U,(JUO,UOO/.  Besides  the  tenth  of  this  amount,  that  is  to  say,  the  tithe,  the  clergy  have  other 
funds,  which  are  supposed  to  raise  their  entire  inromo  to  upwards  of  3,(KX),0imi/.  The  episcopal  revenues  are 
of  various  amounts ; that  of  the  sec  of  Durham  is  estimated  at3u,0uu/.  per  annum,  and  is  usually  considered 
the  largest.  ITie  lowest,  that  of  Landaff,  falls  short  of  3000/.  The  preticnd*  enjoyed  by  canons  and  pretend- 
ones  are  some  of  them  very  ample ; those  which  exceed  1000/  a year  are  called  golden  prebends.  Those 
dignitaries  are  also  competent  to  hold  livings  as  rectors  and  vicars.  The  salaries  of  curates  were  formerly  ir 
many  caoes  extremely  small ; but,  by  a legislative  provision  and  by  funds  allotted  out  of  the  public  revenue, 
most  of  them  have  been  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  benefice  and  its  population  : 80/  a year 
is  the  lowest  stipend,  and,  if  the  living  be  worth  400JL  per  annum,  the  bishop  may  allow  the  curate  of  such 
living  11*1/  a year,  whatever  be  its  population. 

1667.  The  Church  of  England  has  produced  many  divines  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learn- 
ing, whose  w ritings  on  the  general  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  and  on  the  evidences  of  its 
divine  origin,  hare  commanded  the  respect  and  veneration  of  all  Christendom,  and  have  fur- 
nished arguments  against  infidelity,  of  which  even  the  doctors  of  the  Koinish  church 
frankly  avail  themselves.  Such  examples  are  cited  as  proofs  of  the  advantages  arising  from 
a richly  endowed  establishment.  Its  more  learned  votaries,  holding  academic  or  other 
offices,  to  which  no  laborious  duties  are  attached,  have  been  enabled  to  employ  themselves 
in  pursuits  the  most  important  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind.  Independently  of  higher 
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motives,  they  might  fairly  he  encouraged  by  the  certainty  that  great  attainments  constitute 
a claim  to  preferment  which  is  never  disregarded  when  occasions  present  themselves.  The 
highest  dignities  in  the  church  are  accessible  to  its  humblest  members. 

1668.  In  her  intellectual  character , England  may  be  justly  considered  as  standing  proudly 
eminent.  Bacon,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  Davy,  with  a long  train  of  coadjutors,  have 
disclosed  to  mankind  perhaps  a greater  sum  of  important  truths  than  the  philosophers  of  any 
other  country.  Strong,  clear,  sound  sense  appears  to  be  the  quality  peculiarly  English  ; 
and  her  reasoners  were  the  first  to  explode  those  scholastic  subtleties  which,  having  usurped 
the  name  of  philosophy,  so  long  reigned  in  the  schools.  It  was  their  merit  to  discover  and 
establish  true  philosophy,  and  apply  it  to  objects  of  real  interest  and  utility ; and  that  merit 
is  the  greater,  since  the  patronage  bestowed  on  science  has  always  been  scanty,  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  its  cultivators  have  had  to  endure,  and  even  to  calculate  upon,  the  indifference 
of  the  public.  Their  energies  seem  to  have  been  roused,  rather  by  the  general  stir  and 
movement  which  was  taking  place  around  them  among  a great  and  free  people,  than  by  the 
prospect  of  any  high  personal  rewards  for  their  exertions. 

1669.  In  works  of  imagination,  the  genius  of  the  English  is  bold,  original,  and  vigorous. 
In  the  drama,  Shakspeare  stands  unrivalled  among  ancient  and  modern  poets,  by  his  pro- 
found and  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind,  his  boundless  range  of  observation  throughout 
all  nature,  his  exquisite  play  of  fancy,  and  his  irresistible  power  in  every  province  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  sublime  and  the  pathetic,  the  terrible  and  the  humorous.  England  has  to 
boast  of  other  dramatic  poets,  whose  works  entitle  them  to  eminence,  although  tinctured  by 
that  dissolute  tone  of  manners  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  puritanic  austerity  on  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy.  In  epic  poetry,  Milton  is  acknowledged  by  common  consent 
to  stand  first  among  the  moderns.  Spenser  and  Dryden  are  alike  eminent,  the  one  for 
sweetness,  the  other  for  versatility  ; while  in  correctness  of  taste,  and  the  polished  harmony  of 
numbers,  Pope  has  no  rival  among  the  poets  of  any  modem  nation.  The  style  of  English 
poetry  which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  was  principally  distinguished  by 
a bold  irregularity,  has  in  modem  times  been  revived.  The  works  of  Byron,  Campbell, 
Scott,  Moore,  and  Southey  amply  sustain  the  ancient  poetical  renown  of  England,  in  an 
age  when  originality  seems  to  have  been  stifled  by  criticism  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe. 

1670.  In  historical  writing , England  has  many  illustrious  names,  among  which  that  of 
Gibbon,  notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  deserves  an  honourable  place.  In  oratory,  some  of  her 
statesmen  have  acquired  great  renown,  though  the  general  taste  both  in  the  senate  and  at  the 
bar  seems  to  delight  rather  in  plain  sense  and  in  cogency  of  argument,  than  in  those  elabor- 
ate, ornate,  and  declamatory  flights  by  which  the  great  speakers  of  antiquity  acted  on  the 
imagination  and  passions  of  their  hearers. 

1671.  The  institutions  for  public  education  in  England  are  extensive  and  splendidly  en- 
dowed. The  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  not  only  the  wealthiest  but 
the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  They  enjoy  among  other  privileges  that  of  returning  each  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  of  holding  courts  for  the  decision  of  causes  in  which  members 
of  their  own  body  are  interested.  They  were  certainly  of  ecclesiastic  origin  ; and,  in  common 
with  every  university  in  Europe,  conferred  degrees  in  all  the  faculties,  by  authority  derived 
from  a papal  bull ; but  they  have  long  been  considered  as  lay  corporations.  Their  posses- 
sions and  resources  have  been  augmented  by  the  munificence  of  successive  sovereigns,  as 
well  as  by  the  grateful  bequests  of  opulent  individuals.  The  establishments  composing 
them  are  distinguished  into  colleges  and  halls ; the  latter  being  academical  houses  not  in- 
corporated or  endowed,  though  they  have  had  considerable  benefactions,  which  are  dispensed 
to  the  students  in  exhibitions  limited  to  a stated  period.  Oxford  has  nineteen  colleges  and 
five  halls;  Cambridge  lias  thirteen  colleges  and  four  halls,  which  last,  however,  possess  the 
same  privileges  as  the  former.  Each  university  is  under  the  government  of  a chancellor, 
high  steward,  vice-chancellor,  and  other  officers ; the  persons  who  preside  over  the  different 
establishments  as  masters,  wardens,  rectors,  principals,  or  provosts,  bear  the  general  deno- 
mination of  heads  of  colleges.  Their  appointments  are  on  a liberal  scale,  and  each  college 
has  a number  of  fellowships  to  which  large  emoluments  and  easy  duties  are  attached. 
They  possess  also  extensive  patronage  in  church  livings  to  which  their  own  members  may 
naturally  aspire,  and  a number  of  exhibitions  or  scholarships  bestowed,  some  through  favour, 
and  others  as  the  rewards  of  successful  competition.  These,  though  of  considerable  value, 
are  not  supposed  adequate  to  defray  the  expense  of  a residence  at  an  university,  which,  at 
the  lowest,  is  calculated  to  amount  to  150/.  a year.  On  the  books  of  each  university  are 
the  names  of  many  members  who  have  long  ceased  to  reside ; but,  exclusive  of  these,  the 
number  actually  resident  at  Oxford  may  be  stated  at  3000,  and  those  at  Cambridge  amount 
to  considerably  more.  Students,  according  to  their  proficiency  in  learning,  are  entitled  to 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts,  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity,  and  bachelor 
and  doctor  in  the  faculties  of  physic  and  law.  The  time  required  by  the  statutes  to  be 
occupied  in  study  before  each  student  can  lie  qualified  for  taking  those  degrees  is  three 
years  for  a bachelor,  and  about  four  years  more  for  a master  of  arts  ; seven  years  after  that, 
he  may  commence  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  then  five  years  more  entitle  him  to  take  the 
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degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  In  law,  a student  may  commence  bachelor  after  six  years’,  and 
in  physic  after  five  years’  standing.  Only  one  year’s  attendance  and  the  hearing  of  a single 
course  of  lectures  are  required  as  preparatory  for  entering  into  holy  orders ; a preparation 
much  less  arduous  than  that  which  is  required  in  universities  under  presbyterian  discipline  ; 
but  the  lowness  of  the  inferior  church  livings,  and  the  expense  of  residence,  may  render  it 
difficult  to  exact  more  from  the  greater  number  of  candidates  for  ordination.  The  qualifi- 
cations for  a bishop  exact  a longer  attendance  and  higher  attainments,  as  they  include  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity. 

1672.  Whether  highly  endowed  institutions  be  the  most  useful  and  efficient,  is  a question  often 
raised.  It  is  said,  that  a teacher  who  has  no  dependence  on  the  contributions  of  his  pupils 
is  spt  to  sink  into  indolence ; and  that,  in  an  age  remarkable  not  only  for  the  rapid  advance- 
ment hut  for  the  extensive  diffusion  of  knowledge,  such  great  establishments  are  liable  to  be 
outstripped,  their  progress  being  retarded  by  their  adherence  to  antiquated  studies  and 
systems.  Such  a charge  has  certainly  been  made  against  the  English  universities  whose 
forms  of  instruction  are  in  many  respects  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  can  scarcely  he 
said  to  include  public  lectures  an  essential  branch  of  instruction  in  most  other  universities. 
A few,  indeed,  have  lately  been  founded ; and  others  are  sometimes  given  voluntarily  by 
active  members;  but  they  are  rather  incidental  appendages  than  constituent  parts  of  a 
regular  system.  The  established  mode  of  instruction  is  by  private  tutors  who  teach  clas- 
sical literature  and  the  mathematics  the  latter  branch  of  study  being  particularly  cultivated 
at  Cambridge.  The  public  examinations  are  conducted  with  great  diligence  and  impar- 
tiality, and  excite  High  emulation.  The  numerous  lucrative  fellowships  may  sometimes 
tempt  their  possessors  to  indulge  in  luxurious  ease ; but  to  those  who  are  seriously  disposed 
to  study  they  afford  a learned  and  dignified  leisure,  with  all  facilities  for  research,  to  an 
extent  hardly  attainable  in  any  other  sphere.  The  professorships  also,  and  the  various 
annual  prises,  present  many  honourable  incentives  to  excellence,  admirably  adapted  to  awaken 
the  sluggish,  to  encourage  the  timid,  to  confirm  the  hesitating,  and  give  <1  salutary  tone  to 
that  sensibility  which  always  accompanies  true  genius  and  often  impedes  its  progress. 

1673.  (f  the  tiro  recent  establishments,  the  London  Unit'trrsity  and  King's  College , London , 
it  would  be  premature  to  say  more  than  to  express  a hope  that,  by  a generous  emulation, 
they  may  realise  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  their  founders. 

1674.  Of  the  public  schools  of  England,  the  most  distinguished  are  those  of  Westminster, 
Eton,  Winchester,  and  Harrow.  Although  originally  founded  as  charity-schools  yet  being 
now  appropriated  to  the  education  of  boys  of  the  first  families  the  habits  formed  in  them 
are  very  expensive.  Greek  and  Latin  ore  almost  exclusively  taught  there  by  masters  emi- 
nently qualified ; and  Englishmen  of  education  generally  excel  in  the  knowledge  of  both 
languages.  Notwithstanding  some  disorders  incident  to  these  schools  the  general  training 
established  in  them  is  supposed  to  be  hardy,  independent,  republican,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  future  legislators  of  a free  state.  For  boys  of  the  middle  rank,  and  those  destined  fot 
commercial  pursuits  there  are  numerous  private  academies,  commonly  well  conducted,  and 
some  of  them  entitled  to  very  high  commendation. 

1675.  Colleges  for  the  particular  study  of  law  and  equity  have  long  been  established  in 
the  metropolis  under  the  names  of  inns  of  court  and  inns  of  chancery.  The  principal  ot 
these  are  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray’s  Inn.  Before  any 
person  can  be  admitted  to  practise  as  an  advocate,  he  must  be  regularly  entered  in,  and  be 
a member  of,  one  of  the  inns  of  court  for  five  years,  and  must  have  kept  his  commons  in  such 
inn,  twelve  terms.  In  favour  of  those  who  have  taken  a degree  of  master  of  arts  or  bachelor 
of  laws  at  an  English  university,  three  years  are  allowed  as  sufficient  to  be  a member  of  the 
inn,  hut  the  twelve  term*  must  be  duly  kept.  After  complying  with  these  conditions,  and 
paying  the  regular  fees,  the  student  may  be  called  to  the  bar  without  having  been  required 
to  make  any  public  demonstration  of  his  proficiency  or  ability. 

1676.  Of  primary  schools  for  the  great  Inxly  of  the  people,  there  formerly  existed  a con- 
siderable number ; but  the  deficiency  of  them,  at  present,  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  The 
metropolis,  indeed,  contains  several,  of  which  the  most  considerable  is  Christ-church  Hos- 
pital or  the  Blue-coat  School,  in  which  about  1 100  children  are  maintained  and  educated. 
This  institution,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  has  been  enriched  by  various  benefactions,  until 
its  income  amounts  to  44,625/.  From  the  report  of  a late  parliamentary  commission,  also, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  charitable  foundations  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
amounts  to  3,898,  yielding  an  income  of  65,395/.  Of  these,  however,  many  give  also  board 
and  lodging,  so  that  their  advantages  can  extend  to  only  a small  number ; others  have  been 
neglected,  and  left  exposed  to  those  abuses  to  which  old  establishments  are  generally  liable. 
So  greatly  was  the  influence  of  these  institutions  on  the  great  body  of  the  lower  orders 
diminished,  that  within  the  last  30  years  the  larger  proportion  of  labouring  people  w ere 
unable  to  read.  The  evils  arising  from  want  of  education  among  them  have,  at  length, 
been  strongly  felt ; and  very  great  exertions  have  been  made,  chiefly  by  the  benevolence  of 
private  individuals,  to  remedy  the  defect.  The  system  of  mutual  instruction,  introduced  by 
Lancaster  and  Bell,  afforded  the  means  of  bringing  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  all  classes 
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ai  a moderate  expense.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  founded  in  1808,  on  the 
plan  of  Lancaster,  had,  in  1816,  an  income  of  from  2000 /.  to  3000/.  a year.  They  main- 
tained only  one  school  in  the  Borough  Road,  where  700  children  were  taught,  at  an  expense 
of  380/.  Their  funds  were  chiefly  expended  in  an  establishment  for  rearing  teachers,  who, 
during  their  initiation,  were  furnished  with  board  and  lodging ; and  were  then  sent  out, 
with  authenticated  recommendations,  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  connection  with 
this  society,  200  schools  for  boys  and  79  for  girls  have  been  established.  In  1811  was 
founded  the  National  Society,  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  under  the  patronage  of  die 
church  of  England.  In  the  course  of  four  years  it  received  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  24,000/.,  and  this  sum  was  employed  for  the  establishment  of  a number  of  schools,  in 
which  about  7000  children  are  now  educated.  It  has  also  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
122 schools  in  different  ports  of  England.  u Union  Schools”  have  been  established  with 
the  same  laudable  object.  Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  there  was  still  found,  in  1816, 
a great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  education.  From  the  East  Union  District,  containing  a 
population  of  250,000,  it  was  reported  that  12,000  children  could  pay  for  their  education, 
17,000  w ere  educated  by  charity,  30,000  were  uneducated.  Of  the  second  class,  two  thirds 
were  taught  in  Sunday  Schools  by  voluntary  teachers,  and  by  a process  necessarily  tedious 
and  imperfect,  at  the  rate  of  five  hours  a day.  Although  the  provincial  great  towns 
have  received  great  accessions  to  the  means  of  education,  yet  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
they  are  not,  on  the  whole,  much  better  provided  than  the  metropolis ; and  that  in  the 
remote  districts  and  country  places  the  deficiency  is  still  very  great. 

1677.  Of  the  scientific  institutions  of  England  the  foremost  is  “ the  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  improving  Natural  Knowledge.”  In  its  infancy  it  owed  much  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Oliver  Cromwell ; and,  having  survived  the  Commonwealth,  was  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  in  1663.  Under  its  illustrious  president.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  soon  rose  to 
great  splendour,  being  the  medium  through  which  his  grand  discoveries  were  first  com- 
municated to  the  world.  Under  subsequent  presidents,  Sir  John  Pringle,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  it  maintained,  in  several  respects,  its  former  reputation, 
though  the  objects  of  pursuit  were  somewhat  varied,  and  though  numerous  other  establish- 
ments withdrew  from  it  much  of  the  public  attention.  The  Society  atill  publish  an  annual 
volume,  in  two  parts,  under  the  name  of  Philosophical  Transactions.  In  the  career  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  it  was  surpassed  by  the  National  Institute  of  France ; and  it 
appears  to  have  lost  the  spirit  of  emulation  by  which  it  was  formerly  animated.  Its  officers 
are  a president,  two  secretaries,  and  a council  of  twenty-one.  New  members  are  balloted  for, 
on  a recommendation  of  three,  and  are  elected  if  there  be  a majority  of  two  thirds  in  their 
favour.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  traces  its  origin  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  was  not  incorporated  until  1821.  It  lias  published  some  interesting  papers,  amidst  a 
mass  of  miscellaneous  matter,  in  a series  of  volumes  entitled  Ardueologia.  Several  private 
societies  have  been  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  particular  branches  of  knowledge,  by  the 
union  of  individuals  distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  or  devotion  to  those  branches. 
Such  are  the  Linmean,  instituted  about  twenty  years  ago,  which  flourished  under  the  au- 
spices of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  ; and  the  Geological  Society,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Dr.  Macculloch.  Besides  these  and  other  institutions  in  the  metropolis,  most  of  the  great 
provincial  towns,  as  Manchester,  Bristol,  Derby,  Liverpool,  and  Newcastle,  have  formed 
literary  and  philosophical  societies,  which  have  had  to  boast  many  distinguished  names, 
and  have  made  some  important  contributions  to  science  and  literature  in  their  Transactions. 

1678.  Public  libraries,  and  those  auxiliary  repositories  called  museums,  have  long  been  re- 
garded as  objects  of  primary  interest  among  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  England, 
after  having  for  a long  period  been  reproached  for  coldness  and  apathy  on  this  subject,  be- 
came sensible  of  its  importance,  and  made  great  exertions  to  repair  the  deficiencies  caused  by 
her  neglect.  The  principal  collections  appropriated  to  public  use  have  owed  their  origin  to 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  private  individuals.  Thus,  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  was 
the  bequest  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  and  was  enriched  by  successive  donations : it  owes  to 
government  no  contribution,  except  that  arising  from  the  statute  securing  to  it  a copy  of  every 
new  work  published  in  the  united  kingdom.  The  British  Museum  derived  its  first  treasures 
from  the  collections  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane;  but  in  providing  additions 
to  them,  the  national  funds  have  been  liberally  employed.  It  has  acquired,  through  pur- 
chase by  parliament,  the  Harleian  and  Lansdowne  MSS.,  the  libraries  of  Major  Edwards 
and  Dr.  Burney,  and  several  valuable  collections  of  coins  and  minerals.  It  has  also  been 
enriched  by  gifts  from  Dr.  Birch,  Mr.  Cracherode,  and  many  other  gentlemen.  But  the 
most  superb  donation  ever  bestowed  on  this  or  any  other  library  is  that  of  the  entire  collection 
of  George  III.,  presented  to  the  nation  by  his  late  majesty.  With  this  accession,  the 
library,  w hich  previously  consisted  of  125,000  volumes,  has  been  augmented  by  one  half, 
and  may  take  its  place,  though  not  the  first  place,  among  the  great  national  libraries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Museum  is  also  very  rich  in  specimens  of  natural  history,  particularly  of 
mineralogy. 

1679.  Institutions  of  an  humbler  but  highly  useful  character  have  sprung  from  the  ge- 
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ncral  desire  of  knowledge  which  marks  the  present  age.  Their  object  is  to  communicate 
knowledge  to  the  commercial  classes,  as  well  as  to  persons  who  have  not  opportunities  for  a 
regular  course  of  study ; and  the  chief  means  employed  for  this  purpose  are  a library,  a 
reading-room,  and  courses  of  lectures.  Of  these  establishments  the  first  in  eminence  is  the 
Royal  Institution,  founded  in  1800,  which  has  now  an  excellent  library,  and  at  which  annual 
lectures  are  given  by  distinguished  men  of  science.  The  London  Institution,  founded  five 
years  afterw  ards,  has  of  late  been  conducted  with  renovated  spirit,  and  may  at  length  answ  er 
the  expectations  and  intentions  of  its  founders.  A similar  establishment,  called  the  Surrey 
Institution,  was  commenced  about  the  same  period,  but  failed  for  want  of  funds.  All  the 
great  commercial  cities  and  most  of  the  manufacturing  towns  have  now  their  public  libraries ; 
indeed,  Liverpool  may  claim  the  merit  of  having  given  the  example  to  the  metropolis  in 
the  foundation  of  her  Athenaeum  and  Lyceum.  She  has  also  long  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  a botanic  garden,  of  which  London  is  still  destitute.  The  efforts  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  may  in  time  supply  this  defect. 

1680.  Of  the  Fine  Art s,  that  of  painting  was,  during  a long  period,  greatly  neglected  in 
England,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  expected  that  a nation  eminent  in  intellectual 
attainments  would  have  favoured  so  congenial  a pursuit.  Portrait  painting,  indeed,  always 
met  with  encouragement.  Yet  Vandyke,  the  leader  in  this  branch  of  art,  was  a foreigner. 
It  w as  only  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  Reynolds  formed  a style  decidedly  En- 
glish, and  of  distinguished  excellence.  Thenceforward  the  patronage  of  his  late  majesty, 
inviting  by  its  example  the  co-operation  of  private  individuals,  gave  a decided  impulse  to 
the  art,  and  the  enterprising  liberality  of  Alderman  Boydell,  in  particular,  called  forth  the 
dormant  talents  of  native  professors  who  had  been  deterred  from  emulating  those  of  the  fo- 
reign schools.  In  history,  West,  Stothard,  Fuseli,  and  Northcote ; in  landscape,  the  unrivalled 
Wilson,  and  after  him  Turner,  Collins,  Callcott ; in  familiar  life,  Wilkie  and  Mulready  ; and 
in  other  departments,  men  of  different  degrees  of  genius ; raised  the  British  school  to  at  least 
an  equal  rank  with  those  of  continental  nations  in  modern  times.  The  department  of  por- 
trait painting,  in  particular,  enjoys  a large  share  of  public  favour,  and  is  regaining  the 
ascendency  over  that  of  history,  the  taste  for  which  seems  to  be  on  the  decline. 

1631.  The  Royal  Academy , under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  king,  consists  of  forty 
artists,  including  the  president,  while  a number  of  others  are  attached  in  expectancy  as  asso- 
ciates. There  are  four  professors,  viz.  of  painting,  of  architecture,  of  anatomy,  and  of  per- 
spective, who  annually  read  public  lectures  on  the  subjects  of  their  several  departments.  To 
the  schools  of  this  academy  free  admission  is  given  to  all  students  properly  qualified  for  re- 
ceiving instruction,  and  there  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  architectural 
designs,  to  which  all  artists  may  send  their  works  for  admission,  if  approved  by  the  committee 
appointed  to  judge  them.  For  the  farther  encouragement  of  native  talent,  the  British  In- 
stitution was  founded  in  1805;  it  has  a gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  which  is  annually  opened,  dur- 
ing a fixed  period,  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  works  of  British  artists.  Subsequent 
to  this  annual  exhibition,  an  assemblage  of  works  by  ancient  masters  is  usually  formed,  to 
which  students  have  access,  and  which  is  exhibited  to  the  public  for  a limited  time. 

1682.  Public  collections  of  paintings  are  of  national  advantage,  as  they  afford  the  means  of 
judging  by  comparison  the  merits  of  the  ancient  and  modern  schools.  In  England,  at  an 
early  period,  some  splendid  collections  had  been  formed,  particularly  tliat  of  Charles  I.  ; but 
when  the  nation  came  under  the  austere  sway  of  men  who  14  cared  for  none  of  these  things,** 
the  pictures  contained  in  it  were  dispersed,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  conveyed  abroad. 
The  palaces,  however,  still  retained  seven  of  the  twelve  cartoons  of  Raphael,  and  some  mas- 
ter-pieces of  the  Italian  schools.  At  later  periods,  some  private  collections  gained  celebrity : 
that  formed  at  Houghton  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  the  most  valuable,  but  it  was  pur- 
chased at  his  death  by  the  empress  of  Russia.  It  was  not  until  the  convulsions  caused  on 
the  Continent  by  the  French  revolution  that  England  gained  an  opportunity  of  accumulat- 
ing treasures  which  she  had  at  length  learned  to  appreciate.  Works  of  art,  p reserved  from 
the  wreck  of  princely  fortunes,  and  consigned  for  sale  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  their 
possessors,  became  objects  of  eager  competition  among  the  noble  and  the  opulent  of  this 
favoured  country.  The  splendid  collection  formed  by  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  was  im- 
ported entire,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  now  embellishes  the  gallery  of  the  Marquess  of 
Stafford.  The  nobles  of  Italy,  also,  on  tbe  devastation  of  that  country,  were  obliged  to 
strip  their  palaces  of  these  valued  ornaments,  and  to  dispose  of  them  at  low  rates  to  English 
speculators.  From  those  sources  were  formed  tlie  Grosvenor,  the  Angerstein,  and  many 
other  rich  private  collections : thus  the  treasures  of  art  in  England,  according  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  were  more  than  doubled.  Still  the  nation  looked  on  with  indifference  ; and  it 
was  not  until  1824,  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  the  valuable  assemblage  of  pic- 
tures left  by  tliat  gentleman  was  likely  to  be  dispersed,  that  ministers  proposed  to  parliament 
to  purchase  it,  and  make  it  the  basis  of  a national  gallery.  The  rime  was  past  w hen  such 
an  establishment  on  a much  grander  scale  might  have  been  at  once  formed  at  a comparatively 
small  expense,  and  enriched  with  the  choicest  treasures  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The 
National  Gallery,  however,  has  received  additions  l»oth  by  purchase  and  bequest,  and  may 
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gradually  attain  tliat  magnitude  which  will  accord  with  the  wishes  and  greatness  of  the 
nation. 

1683.  Sculpture  is  another  of  the  fine  arts  which  England  was  tardy  in  promoting;  but 
it  has  now  attained  to  great  eminence,  though  confined  to  what  may  be  called  the  sculptured 
portrait,  and  to  monumental  and  historic  memorials. 

1684.  Architecture  has  been  judiciously  patronised  by  the  successive  sovereigns  and  the 
principal  nobility  of  England ; and  many  recent  specimens,  both  in  the  Grecian  and  the 
Gothic  style,  reflect  honour  on  the  living  professors  of  the  art. 

1685.  Engraving  necessarily  followed  as  a subsidiary  to  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture.  The  first  masters  of  this  art  in  England  who  rose  to  high  eminence  were 
Woollett,  Strange,  and  Vivares ; with  them,  among  later  artists,  may  be  ranked  Sharpe, 
Bartoloxzi,  Schiavonetti,  Landseer,  Bromley,  Finden,  Burnet,  and  Scott,  whose  productions 
have  gained  for  them  a well-merited  and  lasting  reputation.  In  scientific  engraving, 
Wilson  Lowry  stood  unrivalled ; he  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  carried  this  useful  branch 
of  the  graphic  art  to  perfection. 

1 686.  Music  was  at  all  times  admired  rather  than  systematically  cultivated  in  England. 
If  not  permitted  to  claim  Ilandel  as  her  own,  she  can  boast  few  native  compositions  com- 
parable with  those  of  Italy  and  Germany ; though  Purcel  and  Matthew  Lock  may  rank 
among  the  first  masters.  Her  cathedral  music  is  indeed  admirable  for  sublimity  and  pathos  ; 
but  her  lighter  productions,  consisting  chiefly  of  songs,  ballads,  and  glees,  are  suited  only  to 
enliven  the  theatre  or  the  convivial  assembly.  An  impulse,  however,  was  given  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  art  in  its  higher  departments,  by  the  institution  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
in  1813.  Native  composers  and  performers  of  the  first  eminence  have  arisen  in  England, 
and  her  wealth  has  attracted  the  most  distinguished  professors  from  foreign  countries.  Ex- 
hibitions of  musical  skill  on  a comprehensive  scale  have  not  been  confined  to  the  metropolis; 
for  in  different  provincial  cities  periodical  festivals  have  been  held,  in  which,  at  vast  expense, 
the  chief  instrumental  and  vocal  talent  in  the  kingdom  has  been  concentrated.  By  these 
means,  and  by  others  which  fashionable  refinement  has  devised,  or  which  public  charity  has 
called  to  its  aid,  a taste  for  music  has  been  very  widely  diffused. 

1687.  The  literature  of  England  is  eminently  prolific  ; and  as  the  public  taste  for  novelties 
especially  in  the  lighter  departments,  is  insatiable,  the  publishing  and  selling  of  books  forms 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  her  productive  industry.  The  number  annually  published 
may  be  calculated  from  data  afforded  by  existing  regulations  relative  to  the  supply  of  a copy 
of  every  new  work  to  each  of  the  national  libraries.  In  1817,  the  British  Museum  received 
eight  folios,  eighty  quartos,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  octavos,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  duodecimos.  There  being  also  a considerable  number  not  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  or  not  delivered,  the  entire  value  could  scarcely  be  less  than  600 1. ; and  allowing  an 
average  sale  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  each  work,  the  produce  would  fall  little  short  of 
half  a million.  The  number  of  old  books  sold  in  each  year  might  perhaps  be  valued  at 
half  that  amount.  The  proverbial  complaint  of  the  poverty  of  authors  may  now  be  consi- 
dered as  in  a great  measure  redressed ; at  least  it  may  be  observed,  that  a popular  writer 
often  obtains  an  amount  of  copyright  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  comfort,  if  not  in  afflu- 
ence. Periodical  literature  has  a very  extensive  circulation.  In  the  metropolis  nearly  sixty 
magazines  and  reviews  are  published,  of  which  the  monthly  value  has  been  estimated  at 
60001.  Another  important  characteristic  of  the  national  spirit  may  be  remarked  in  the 
immense  circulation  of  newspapers,  notwithstanding  a heavy  Btamp-duty,  the  policy  of 
which  is  very  questionable.  There  are  in  London  eight  daily  morning  papers,  and  five  daily 
evening  papers  ; seven  papers  published  thrice  a week  ; and  upwards  of  forty  w'cekly  papers. 
Of  the  latter  species  of  newspaper,  every  provincial  city  has  two  or  three,  and  every  town  of 
consequence  has  one.  These  journals  contain  debates  in  parliament,  public  and  domestic 
news,  prices  of  funds,  of  grain  and  other  commodities,  anecdotes  and  miscellaneous  notices 
of  every  kind  : their  chief  profit  arises  from  the  advertisements.  The  total  number  of 
stamps  issued  for  the  London  newspapers  in  1832  was  21,432,882.  The  total  produce  of 
the  duty  in  that  year  was  490,451/.  6s.  8 d. 

1688.  The  favourite  amusements  of  the  EnglUh  are  those  which  combine  the  advantages  of  air  and  exercise. 
The  stage,  though  eminently  rich  In  dramas,  and  supplied  with  actors  of  high  talent,  is  not  here,  as  on  the  Con- 
linent,  the  habitual  resort  of  the  people.  In  former  times  hunting  was  almost  the  sole  business  of  life  among 
the  English  squires ; and  though  their  tastes  are  now  much  varied,  this  original  pastime,  in  all  its  forms,  con- 
tinues to  be  eagerly  followed.  By  the  nobility  and  gentry,  horse-racing  is  supported  with  equal  ardour,  and  no 
country  rivals  England  in  the  high  excellence  to  which  she  has  brought  the  breed  of  animals  employed  in  this 
diversion.  The  races  of  Doncaster,  of  York,  and  above  all  of  Newmarket,  are  attended  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  the  country  for  rank  and  opulence;  and  other  race-courses  attract  great  multitudes  of 
miscellaneous  spectators.  The  deep  stakes,  however,  and  the  practice  of  laying  high  bets  on  favourite  horses, 
operate  too  strongly  as  an  incentive  to  gambling.  Among  the  common  people  boxing  matches  present  a similar 
occasion  of  laying  wagers:  but  their  popularity  has  been  on  the  decline  since  certain  unexpected  results 
excited  doubts  respecting  the  good  faith  of  some  combatants,  and  suspicions  of  the  corruptibility  of  others. 
Bull-baiting,  though  a still  more  barbarous  amusement,  was  put  down  only  by  statute ; and  a legislator  of  some 
note  argued  earnestly  against  its  abolition.  The  amusements  of  those  who  constitute  the  fashionable  world  arc 
nearly  the  same  which  prevail  elsewhere  among  persons  of  that  class.  The  French,  in  their  criticisms  on  our 
national  habits  and  manners,  say  that  our  socialcn  terrain  men  ts  arc  formed  less  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests 
than  for  the  display  of  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  host  • that  our  balls  are  too  crowded  for  dancing,  our 
conversaziones  for  conversation,  ami  even  our  dinner  parties  for  eating  in  comfort.  Of  the  national  out-door 
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frame*,  those  of  cricket  and  tennis  deserve  especial  commendation,  from  their  tendency  to  enliven  the  spirit* 
and  invigorate  the  frame. 

I6H9.  In  their  habit*  and  mode*  of  ordinary  Hfrt  the  English  may  be  called  a domestic  people,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  French.  Their  dress  is  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  but  its  general  neatness,  aptitude,  and 
propriety.  In  regard  to  food,  their  taste  is  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  that  which  is  solid  and  substantial,  though 
it  should  be  mentioned  to  their  credit,  that,  as  they  require  no  rich  sauces  to  stimulate  appetite,  they  cat  more 
moderately,  even  of  animal  food,  than  the  French  and  the  Germans  Roast  beef  or  other  viands  cooked  in  the 
plainest  manner,  accord  with  the  unsophisticated  taste  of  the  English,  and  the  repast  is  not  slowly  despatched, 
being,  perhaps,  an  object  of  less  consideration  here,  than  it  is  with  our  continental  neighbours.  The  English 
love  to  dine  together  in  large  companies  on  any  public  occasion  which  can  afford  a plausible  pretext  for  such 
an  entertainment.  A gTeat  dinner,  followed  by  a long  train  of  toasts,  forms  the  bond  of  union  to  all  political 
parties,  and  to  all  patriotic,  benevolent,  and  even  religious  associations.  In  the  metropolis,  various  anniver. 
sarin*  arc  celebrated  by  persons  who  are  natives  of  the  same  county,  or  who  have  been  educated  at  the  same 

Gblic  school,  or  at  the  same  college  In  either  university.  It  is  not  the  most  uncommon  thing  in  the  world 
• the  stewards  or  committee  of  these  meetings  to  dine  together  on  some  day  previous  to  the  dinner,  for  the 
purpose  of  ordering  it,  and  again  on  some  day  after  it,  for  that  of  discharging  the  bill  In  common  with  other 
northern  nations,  the  Englisn  retain  a taste  for  fermented  or  distilled  liquors,  which,  however,  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  corrected  and  subdued  amoug  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  Beer  and  porter  constitute  the 
staple  drink  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ; but  malt  spirit  of  a cheap  and  very  pernicious  kind  is  still  con. 
turned  in  too  great  quantities  by  the  lowest  of  the  lower  orders,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  where,  to  the 
reproach  of  the  legislature,  it  is  rapidly  accelerating  their  degeneracy.  Among  the  middle  classes  the  wines  of 
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1690.  England  and  Wale » are  divided  into  counties  or  shires.  Wales,  until  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  was  an  independent  principality,  but  is  now  an  appendent  territory,  of  very 
inferior  magnitude.  It  has  still,  however,  its  own  courts  of  judicature,  and  retains  some 
national  peculiarities. 

1691.  The  division  of  England  into  counties  or  shires  was  originally  made  by  Alfred. 
Each  county  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a lord  lieutenant,  a sheriff,  and  justices  of  the  peace 
and  quorum,  who  hold  sessions  for  the  trial  of  petty  offences.  The  number  of  counties  in 
England  is  forty,  and  in  Wales  twelve;  making  in  all  fifty-two.  The  following  statistical 
table,  collected  from  various  sources,  will  be  found  to  concentrate  a general  view  of  the 
extent,  population,  employment,  and  wealth  of  each  county : — 


Countia. 

U 

loTSl 

upward*. 

Rental 

ofllousm. 

Bedford  - 

w> 

723 

£ J 

12,6191 

Berk.  - - 

744 

3,713 

83^72 

Bucks  . . 

748 

1394 

35,655 

Cambridge 

G86 

2,645 

40,781 

Chester  (a) 

1,017 

1,78* 

9*£54 

Cornwall  • 

1,407 

*,852 

48.117 

42,040 

Cumberland 

1,497 

2,400 

Derby  (5)  - 

1,077 

2^87 

45,633 

Devon 

i.488 

12.377 

237,000 

I Dorset  - - 

1,129 

MSI 

57jB68j 

Durban  (c) 

1,040 

69,471 

1^25 

6.284 

UMOS 

Glouc«-  } 
IM(r)  j 

1,122 

7.080 

251,974 

■'Hereford  - 
{Hertford  - 
Huntingdon 

971 

002 

345 

1,794 

3,490 

945 

30,424 

70,2519 

16,791 

IKent  (/)  . 

1,462 

16,129 

347,110 

Income  in  181^-15  arising  from 


Papula-  | 

Won  i 

IMl. 


£ J 

95,383  364,276 
145,289  719,889 

1*V529  602,872 
143,955  705,371 
334,4101. 1144271 
302,440  922,25k] 
109,681  737,438 
237,170  883,370 
] 494,168  1,924,912 

I59,t52j  726,263 
253^27  885,580 


317,233 1.584.106 


386^04  U15.723] 

110,976  629,156 
143^:1  583,657 
53,149,  325,694 

♦79,155  1^87,442 


Trade. 

Oflkm. 

II 

Poor 

Rate* 

1030. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

94,796 

1,481 

- - 

96,994 

299,703 

3^17 

- - 

129,533 

222,981 

1,998 

- - 

158,483 

239,687 

5,109 

- - 

115,163 

289,309 

4^07 

26,008 

144,102 

230,112 

3,233 

77,986 

121,202 

179,7521 

3,447 

46,797 

58,850 

210/*! 

2,908 

♦3,000 

H #,3 .3 

754,444 

9,471 

32,800 

250,713 

241,63* 

4,002 

- - 

104,822 

253,631 

3,771 

52,300 

100,616 

003,935 

8,630 

52,248 

320,541 

367,243 

2397 

- - 

201,402 

61,851 

2,790 

70,000 

21*^989 

4,319 

. 

1 1 5.04*2 

68,401 

4,l5t» 

* - 

50,092 

1,686^28 

19^42 

• - 

399,686 

C'ilic*  and  Town*. 


Bedford  - 6^59) 

r Heading  - 15,595 

I < Windsor  - 7,103 
( Newbury  - 6,959 

Buckingham  - 3,610 
Aylesbury  - 5,021 

Cambridge-  20,9 17< 
Ely  6,189; 

Chester  - 21,3d# 

Macclesfield  - 23,129 
I jiunceston  - 243 ll 

Falmouth  - 4,7 Wj 
Carlisle  - 20,00ft 

Whitehaven  - 11,393! 
Derby  - . 23,627' 

(rExetcr  - 27,932 

I } Plymouth  - 40,6511 
( Dcvoiiport  - 34,883) 
( Weymouth  - 7,655; 

J; ) Poole  - 6,459) 

| f Sherborne  - 4,075 
t Durham  - 10,135 

I Sunderland  - 17,060 
I (Colchester  -16,167' 
) Harwich  - 4,297< 

I r SaffVon  Walden  4, 7ttf 
(Gloucester  - 114*331 
J 1 Bristol  . - 59,0741 
•j  ) Tewkesbury  - 5,780 
j ( Cirencester  - 5,400 

Hereford  - 10,282 
Hertford  - 5,247, 

Huntingdon  . 3,267 
(■Canterbury  - 13,640 


■ (Maidstone  - 15,387; 


- «A»«  U ti 
. 4.775  1 
*,*«* 


• 15,177  Stockton  - - 7.763  («)  Cheltenham  - ttfil 

South  Hhletd*  0J074  Stroud  - . R/07 

. lt.tCt  (d)  Chelmsford  • »,«35  (/)  Rochester  . »,*»! 


• 7,164 
.10331 
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Table  — continued . 


Income  in  1814-15  anting  from 

Id 

House* 

Bents! 

of  llouira. 

I'oimla- 

tlon 

1VM. 

Poor 

Countlea. 

H 

I0L  and 
upwards. 

Hate* 

1*30. 

C-IUot  and  Tc 

Land. 

Trade. 

Office*- 

U 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

f Manchester 

1 '■2*812 

Lancashire 

1,806 

28,406 

795,83*  1338,854 

3,139.0*3 

2,292,079 

39,020 

. . 

413*529 

1 Liverpool  - 

1«15,175 

12*613 

C Wigan 

20.774- 

Leicester  [b 

816 

3.357 

62,748 

197,003 

951*908 

319,607 

. . 

152*594 

I ire*  ter 

S9,l«, 

f Lincoln  - > 

U.W> 

Lincoln  - 

2,787 

4.026 

78,694 

317, 2« 

2.096611 

373,671 

6*550 

228,952 

s Boat  on 
t Stamford  - 

11.240 

5,857 

Middlesex 

297 

1,16,279 

5.14&SIO 

1 .358,541 

5,763373 

15,255.245 

1,174.84!.' 

“9,125 

f Part  of  Ixmdou  and 

Monmouth 

516 

1.688 

31,572 

98,1,30 

296*961 

102*571 

437 

9,2001 

32,089 

Monmouth  • 

4.916 

Norfolk  (r; 

2,013 

5,333 

97,067 

390,054 

1*516651 

523,010 

16*506 

138,867 

f Norwich  - 
( Yarmouth  - 

61.116 

21,115 

North.  ) 

arnpton  j 

963 

*,537 

40,327 

179,276 

947,578 

185,204 

1,421 

- - 

173,018 

Northampton 

Peterborough 

15*351 
* 5^ 

Northmn-  1 
t>crLind,f/)i 

1,809 

6,1*0 

120,424 

222*912 

1.291412 

436,404 

5,769 

59,900 

88,035 

Newcastle  - 
Berwick  - - 

42*260 

8*920 

Nottingham 

77* 

3,597 

71,396 

225*320 

751,626 

314*501 

2,073 

. . 

106,707 

Nottingham 
Newark  - 

.50,680 

9*557 

Oxford.  - 

7*8 

3,628 

61,869 

151,726 

790,866 

312,809 

4,816 

. . 

151.235 

Oxford  - - 

20^49 

Rutland  . 

2UU 

2*1 

4,621 

19*385 

138,216 

JU.U38 

79 

. . 

12,872 

(■Shrewsbury 

Salop 

1,403 

3,402 

63,091 

222,503 

1,063.701 

279^32 

4,861 

£<>,205 

99,665 

) VN  cnlock 
J Bridgenorth 
C Ludlow 

17,43a 

2.308.723 

( Bath  - 

38,06.3 

Somerset  r 

1*5*9 

16*568 

512*909 

403,908 

1.32R365 

13,827 

20,100 

209*566 

} Hhdgewater 

7.NC 

( Iaunton 

11,19» 

Smithainp  1 
ton  - 3 

1*533 

9,362 

198,321 

314*313 

1.240*547 

923,713 

10,751 

8,700 

239,122 

r Southampton 
( Portsmouth  - 

19,134 

50*908 

C W inehester 

8,714 

Suflbrd  (/) 

f Suflbrd 
% Newcastle  • 
( Lichfield  - 

1,196 

6,122 

108,507 

410,485 

1,200,324 

536,720 

10*826 

48,600 

171*578 

8.192 

6.499 

Suflblk.  . 

1,566 

3J13 

61,909 

296,304 

1*151,301 

453,484 

11,972 

299,684 

r Ipswich 
< Bury  St  Ed 
C munds 

20,201 
’ 11,436 

Surrey  - - 

811 

33,865 

964,438 

486,326 

1.589,701 

1,564,53? 

21,023 

321,304 

l Southwark  - 
(.Guildford  - 

91*501 

3,916 

202,837 

919*350 

r Brighton 

40.6J4 

St latCX  (g) 

1,461 

6,818 

272,328 

372,058 

4*61( 

289,051 

( I .ewe* 

8rV«l 

t Chichester  - 

msrcj 

Warwick  (A) 

I.2G9J56 

f Birmingham 

144i.?>44! 

964 

9,368 

i 10,01  B 

336,988 

669,369 

124466 

16,950 

192,303 

< Coventry  - 
( Warwick 

t:  jm 

9.1(5 

Went  more- 1 
land  J 

722 

1,039 

21,120 

55,041 

299rr>82 

52,575 

1,184 

32, OH 

Kendal 

10,015. 

WilU  - - 

l,18S 

3,628 

68,577 

239,181 

1.215419 

376,070 

6,981 

3,100  220,931 

Salisbury 

9.876 

Worcester  7) 

67* 

4,87'.’ 

100,826 

£11,356 

820,020 

273,303 

1,137  3,800 

97,178 

Worcester  - 

18,610 

('“i  • - 

*.,4* 

York  ik)  . 

6,01  a 

20,189 

415*539 

1,37 1,296  *>0.424 

1,719,8861 

24,416 

62,900586,126 

J I weds  - - 

1 Hull  - 

123,393 

36*£ift 

(Sheffield  . 

5l»,lll 

N.  Wales. 

Anglesey  - 

402 

220 

4,080 

48,325 

65,753 

94,766 

3,998 

- - 

- - 

19,196 

f Beaumaris  . 
(Htily  head  . 

4,497 

4,484 

Caeroar-  > 

775 

598 

7,982 

131,212 

20,641 

220 

. - 

23,440 

Caernarvon  • 

7 fin 

Denbigh  (rn) 

. . 

856 

14,411 

3*375 

83,167 

312,576 

19,677 

306 

. . 

41,139 

Denbigh  - 

3,780 

Rinlfa)  - 

. . 

176 

60,012 

175,115 

11,666 

796 

15,40(1 

25.513 

Holywell  - 

8*96t 

Merioneth 

. . 

298 

4^.:> 

35,609 

1 12*310 

7.461 

t* 

16,760 

Dolgcily 
Welshpool  - 

4,i  *(7 

Montgomery 
& Walu. 

6U5 

7*S#71 

66,485 

212,083 

18,748 

794 

38,665 

Brecknock 

a . 

460 

7.599 

47,763 

161,989 

22,783 

560 

. - 

20,928 

Brecknock  - 

Cardigan  ^o) 

726 

74 

999  64,780 

146,816  13,727 

£82 

£0,685 

Cardigan 

Caer  mart  her 

9» 

570 

8*363  100.655 

282,091 

30,320 

5,361 

- - 

SiW 

( aennarthen 

Glamor*  1 

a • 

1,712 

31,268 

1 26*61 2 

372,603  103,203 

3,149 

S5.W 

tw» 

Swansea  - - 

1W 

Pembroke  To)  - - 

740 

12,701 

81,424 

220,241 

45*348 

1*531 

40 

. . 

£8.308 

Pembroke  - 

6*511 

Radnor  - . 

- * 

174 

2.802 

24*651 

101,966 

3.429 

15,298 

Radnor 

>-■» 

RochcUl*  • 


Ptlklnjrton 
Crompton 
111  i ktiurn 
Toitrth  I*«rk 
4'horlton  K«« 
Warrlnidon 


. 41,105  Bury  - 

. 40.7H6  C Txwtoy  - . 

. &.1.73&  Pn-cm 

. 85,1  IS  (*)  IWibo- 
. K,WI  rou*h 
. 11,006  (r)  Lynn  ttoffit  • 
7,004  (d)  Tynemouth  • 
. *7,091  North  Shield*  ■ 

■ *I,IK>7  Hexhum  • 

■ 20,  '<G9  Morpeth  - 

, 16.01H  (#|  WriU  - ■ 


15.0V, 

O.tsi 

10.SO0 
13.370 
10,15* 
0,74 1 
6. mi 
3.K90 
6,4*49 


(/)  WolTfrhAinp- 

ton  . • *4,73* 

BiUton  - . 14,490 

“i.Vr’r  : '!!:??! 

(Al  Leamington  - 6,?o0 

Kenilworth  • 3W 

(C  Dudley  - *3,043 

Kidderminster  14. 9M 
Hornhrldg*  . 6,14* 

Kmhtm  • 3,991 


Droit  wlch 
Ur)  Whitby  - 
Scarl-orough 
Beverley 
Donraater 
II  uddrrtfield 
Halifax  . 
Bradford 

Hamalry  • 

Klpon 

I'unlefrart 


2,447 
11,7*3 
H.7  60 
S^O* 
10, H01 
19.033 
LS..V11 
*3,233 
10,330 
3,050 
4^3* 


(0  Bangor  - . 4,731 

(•"I  Wrexham  • 3,4*3 
Llangollen  • MSO 
(■)  Wold  . . 8/Mtf 

Ftlnl  . . *.m 

<•1  A l>en rtwith  . 4,1*5 
(y)  Mnrnjr  T»d- 

eil  - • tt,0A3 

Cardiff*  • . 6,1*7 

(ft  llaTrrfordwn*  3,913 
Tenby  . *,1*14 
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] 692.  The  immense  local  topographical  details  of  England,  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  a 
rapid  sketch,  may  be  conveniently  distributed  under  the  following  subsections: — I.  Southern 
counties ; 2.  Eastern  counties ; 3.  Midland  counties ; 4.  Northern  counties ; 5.  Western 
counties. 

Submct.  1.  Southern  Counties. 

1693.  Under  this  head , Kent,  Surrey , Sussex,  Berkshire , Hampshire , Wiltshire , and  Dorset , 
the  counties  south  of  the  Thames,  and  along  the  Channel,  will  be  comprehended.  This  fine 
district  is  in  general,  of  that  level  character  which  is  common  to  the  greater  part  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  traversed,  however,  by  ranges  of  low  hills  or  downs,  which,  without  producing 
the  greater  effects  of  landscape,  give  to  it  a varied  and  picturesque  aspect.  Chalk  is  a pre- 
dominant feature  in  its  soil ; and,  on  the  coast,  forms  those  bold  and  romantic  cliffs,  which 
characterise  the  southern  boundary  of  Britain.  Many  tracts  are  under  high  cultiva- 
tion, yielding,  in  perfection,  flic  usual  agricultural  products,  with  others  of  great  value, 
peculiar  to  this  district;  particularly  hops,  in  Kent,  and  part  of  Sussex  and  Surrey. 
A very  prominent  feature  consists  of  large  expanses  of  downs,  composed  of  chalky  soil, 
scarcely  fit  for  the  plough,  but  pastured  by  vast  flocks  of  sheep.  This  division  contains 
several  ancient  and  venerable  cities  ; but  not  bring  supported  by  any  extensive  manufac- 
tures, they  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  immense  towns  of  western  and  northern  Eng- 
land. On  the  coast  are  a number  of  ports  delightfully  situated,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  resort  in  crowds,  during  tbe  summer  months,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  bathing, 
to  inhale  the  sea-breeze,  and  enjoy  the  view  of  rural  and  marine  scenery.  The  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis,  and  its  own  agreeable  aspect,  has  caused  this  district  to  be  covered  with  an 
unusual  number  of  fine  and  ornamented  seats,  many  of  which  are  enriched  with  the  choicest 
productions  of  the  arts.  Among  its  other  striking  characteristics  arc  the  great  naval  docks 
and  stations  ; whence  issue  the  fleet*  that  support  the  maritime  pow  er  of  England.  These 
immense  public  works  am  situated  in  Kent,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Thames  and  Medway  ; and 
in  Hampshire  at  Portsmouth. 

1694.  Kent  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  these  counties.  From  ks  position  it  has  ever  been 
regarded  a*  the  key  of  England,  connecting  that  kingdom  with  the  Continent ; whence 
it  holds  a conspicuous  place  in  her  annals.  The  men  of  Kent  have  been  noted  as  a race  pe- 
culiarly stout,  hardy,  and  courageous.  The  surface  and  soil  are  remarkably  diversified.  In  the 
west  it  contains  extensive  w ealds  imperfectly  reclaimed  from  the  state  of  continued  forest,  and 
presenting  still  many  finely  wooded  districts  ; also  large  marshy  tracts,  interspersed,  however, 
witn  dry  cultivated  portions,  in  which  the  best  grain  in  the  kingdom  is  raised.  The  interior 
around  Maidstone  and  Canterbury  forms  almost  a continued  garden,  supplying  fruits  for 
the  markets  of  London ; and  above  all,  hops,  that  essential  ingredient  in  the  staple  beverage 
of  the  English  nation.  Hops,  both  as  to  growth  and  trade,  give  rise  to  much  speculation  ; 
their  .culture  involves  great  expense  in  forming  poles  for  the  plants  to  twine  round,  in 
clearing  and  manuring  the  ground,  and  in  pickiug  them : the  price  fluctuates  from  three  to 
fifteen  pounds  a hundred  weight.  Seeds,  and  some  wood  for  dyeing,  are  also  Kentish 
products. 

1695.  Canterbury,  the  chief  though  not  the  largest  place  in  Kent,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
ancient  and  venerable  of  the  English  cities.  It  is  the  ecdesiatical  metropolis  of  the  king- 
dom, the  residence  of  its  primate ; who,  as  such,  places  the  crown  on  the  sovereign's  head, 
and  ranks  next  in  dignity  to  the  royal  family.  Its  cathedral  {Jig . 139.)  is  of  early  origin  and 

of  vast  extent ; and  if  it  does  not  display 
Jt  jh  the  same  harmonious  grandeur  as  those 

York,  Westminster,  and  some  others, 
it  is  as  richly  ornamented,  and  in&trac- 
L I-  lV' ' tively  exhibits  the  various  styles  of  archi- 

i m\  pipin'  j tecture  peculiar  to  those  successive  pe- 

i|n| i,  nods  during  which  it  was  built  and 

^ L’Y|i  - enlarged.  While  it  was  revered  through 

v 7 S ■ j i ^ Catholic  world  as  the  shrine  of  the 

'T  ^r.v  j -f*  r <>t,  >Af jjjpHfc ‘ murdered  Becket,  it  was  visited  by 

crowds  of  illustrious  pilgrims,  and  en- 
JprefKy  richcd  with  the  most  precious  offering*; 

hut  of  all  these  treasures  it  was  stripped 
''J-  •' - by  tbe  reforming  and  rapacious  hand  of 

hSmmasZ  Henry  VIII.  The  castle  and  the  strong 

walls  of  the  city  have  mouldered  away ; 
but  Canterbury  retains  many  traces  of  its  ancient  dignity.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  intersected  by  branches  of  tbe  Stour.  Manufactures  of  cloth,  silk,  and  cotton 
were  early  introduced,  and  still  subsist,  though  they  cannot  now  bear  a comparison  with  those 
of  the  creat  towns  of  tbe  interim*  and  of  the  north. 
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the  chief  market  for  hop* ; and  ha*  some  considerable  manufacture*,  particularly  of  m|»er.  Cunbridge  WeUa, 
situated  five  or  six  mile*  from  the  town  of  Tunbridge,  have  loop  been  a place  of  public  resort.  The  springs, 
discovered  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  were  considered  very  efficacious  in  canes  of  debility  and  certain  chrome 
disorders.  This  watering-place,  like  other*,  is  no  less  frequented  for  pleasure  than  for  health,  having  a 
double  attraction  in  the  purity  of  the  air  and  the  varied  featured  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Every  thing 
has  been  provided  which  could  render  it  a commodious  and  agreeable  abode ; a handsome  bathing-house,  a 
row  of  fine  lime  tree*,  and  a covered  portico  running  along  the  principal  promenade ; an  orchestra,  theatre, 
&c.  The  town  ha*  also  a thriving  little  manufacture  of  what  is  called  Tunbridge  ware,  consisting  of  various 
wooden  ornaments,  snuffboxes,  tea-chests,  dressing-cases,  and  children's  toys. 

1637.  But  the  chi ef  placet  • \f  Kent  are.  maritime,  the  most  ancient  being  those  caned  the  Cinque  Ports.  At 
an  early  period,  thev  were  considered  the  most  Important  stations  for  tnc  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  in- 
vested with  corresponding  dutle*  and  privileges.  They  were  bound  to  furnish  and  equip  fifty-seven  vessels, 
each  manned  with  twent y -one  sailor* ; in  return  for  which,  their  citlrcns  held  the  rank  of  barons,  occupied  a 
distinguished  place  at  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  and  sent  two  members  to  parliament  from  each  port 
Their  greatness  is  now  devilled.  Of  their  hartwurs,  some  have  been  filled  up  by  an  accumulation  of  sand ; 
and  all  the  great  naval  depots  of  the  kingdom  have  been  established  in  other  quarters. 

1698.  The  Kentish  Cinque  Ports  are  Dover.  Sandwich,  Hut  he,  and  Hammy  The  first,  as  the  point  at  which 
two  mightv  and  long  hostile  kingdoms  directly  face  each  other,  is  still  a place  of  considerable  note.  The  spa- 
cious castle  on  a commanding  eminence,  the  white  and  towering  clifft,  present  to  the  approaching  mariner  an 
imposing  spectacle.  As  the  main  channel  of  communication  with  France,  it  maintains  twenty-seven  packets 
In  constant  service.  Considerable  exertions  have  been  made  to  repair  And  improve  the  harbour,  which  admits 
vessels  of  40  J or  500  ton*.  Dover  shares  also  in  the  general  resort  from  London  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 
Folkestone,  its  dependency,  ha*  a considerable  fishery  of  mack  nr rl  Homm-y  and  Hythe  are  now  of  little 
maritime  importance,  though  the  former  is  noted  for  its  adjacent  territory  of  50.000  acres,  preserved  by  em- 
bankment from  inundation,  and  now  covered  with  the  richest  pasture.  Sandtrirh,  situated  on  the  east  roast, 
though  retaining  still  about  *000  tons  of  shipping,  unquestionably  yields  in  Importance  to  its  nominal  dc- 
. Jn  pendencies.  Deal,  Margate,  and  Rams. 


* 'V  iu,  .■i.igmc,  miu  iiann. 

gate-  Deal  derives  its  prosperity  from 
the  vicinity  of  that  fine  anchorage,  the 
Downs,  where  the  outward-bound 


supplies  an«\  refreshments  from  Deal 
jv  *-  -J-  It  is  a bustling,  crowded,  dirtv  sea- 

- -f M i yd*"  i' if " i - P places  to  which  the  citizens  of  Ijondon 

cmity  den*  not  abt^ind  in  picnire^ue 

speedy  intercourse  with  the  metropolis. 
w.vrit  l Ain  o.  ]t  carries  on  also  some  trade  with  the 

Baltic,  and  supplies  the  metropolis  with  jjrain  and  fish.  Having  risen  within  the  last  half  century,  it  is  built 


i grand  park,  and  a large  plain  completely  paved  with  cannon,  strike*  every  hchoBer  with 
e is  also  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  in  which  about  an  hundred  young  men  of  respectable 
in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  necessary  for  the  engineering  department ; and  who,  after 


with  regularity  and  elegance,  and  contain*  twelve  marble  baths,  into  which  the  sea. water  is  admitted  for 
those  who  prefer  that  mode  of  bathing.  Ramsgate,  situated  on  the  isle  or  rather  peninsula  of  Thanet, 
is  also  freauented  with  the  same  view,  possessing  the  advantage  of  a very  smooth  and  extensive  beach. 
Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  harbour  at  the  expense  of  government,  with  the  view 
to  it*  yielding  protection  to  vessels  navigating  this  coast,  where  the  dangerous  shoals  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands  have  often  proved  fatal.  Between  Margate  and  Ramsgate  is  Broad  Stairs,  also  a considerable  watering- 
place.  Proceeding  up  the  Thames,  wc  come  to  those  vast « corks  and  depdts  belonging  to  that  navy  which  has 
rendered  Britain  the  mistress  of  the  sea*;  these  are — 

1609.  Deptfbrd,  h’ooiirick,  Chatham,  and  Sheemess  ; the  grand  establishments  for  the  construction  of  ships  of 
tear.  Deptford  contains  also  the  Victualling  Office,  a department  of  immense  extent  in  time  of  war.  Woolwich 
Is  the  depH  of  artillery,  and  the  theatre  of  all  the  operations  connected  with  its  construction  and  preparation. 
The  first  view  of  its  grand  park,  and  a large  plain  completely  paved  with  cannon,  strike*  every  beholder  with 
astonishment  Here  is  also  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  in  which  about  an  hundred  young  men  of  respectable 
family  are  trained  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  necessary  for  the  engineering  department ; and  who,  after 
a strict  examination,  are  appointed  to  commissions  in  the  service.  Chatham  is  the  grand  magazine  of  naval 
stores,  which  arc  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order  in  its  immense  warehouses.  The  rope-house  la  11528  feet  long, 
in  which  cables  101  fathoms  in  length,  and  upwards  of  two  feet  in  cimitnformcc.  are  constructed.  1'wenty 
forges  are  constantly  employed  In  the  fabrication  of  anchors,  some  of  which  are  five  tons  in  weight  Great 
labour  and  expense  have  been  employed  in  fortifying  this  important  post,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Ports- 
mouth, is  now  the  strongest  in  Britain.  Shecmext.au  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.is  a smaller  station,  chiefly  employed 
in  the  repair  of  shattered  vessels,  for  receiving  which  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway  is  very  com. 
modSmis. 

1700.  Oreemcfch,  abort  two  miles  below  Deptford,  U celebrated  for  its  superb  and  extensive  hospital  (Jig.  141.) 

• 4 * i z-  for  disabled  and  superannuated  mo- 

1 1 ‘ ***  ^ I ft:  riners.  This  edifice  was  begun  by 

Charles  II.,  on  a design  of  Inigo 
Jones,  os  a royal  paiarc,  in  which 
character  It  may  be  said  to  possess 
a grandeur  which  has  not  perhaps 
yet  been  equalled.  It  remained  unfi- 
nished and  neglected,  until  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  when  government 
determined  to  convert  it  into  a naval 
hospital ; in  which  view  another 
wins  was  added,  upon  the  design  of 
Sir  Christopher  \\  ren.  Two  others 
were  built  by  Queen  Mary  ami 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  whole  four 
now  enclose  a grand  and  extensive 
square.  The  hospital,  enriched  by 
successive  donation*  from  govern- 
ment and  from  individuals,  and  by  a 
.——K.  m offtt . month  from  tyrry  wa, 

now  supports  3000  boarders,  and  pays 

pensions  to  5400  in  different  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  On  a hill  in  the  centre  of  Greenwich  park  stands  the 
celebrated  observatory,  furnished  with  the  best  instruments  that  can  be  obtained  for  perfecting  those  observ- 
ations by  which  British  vessels  are  guided  through  the  most  distant  sea*  Nor  ha*  It  served  only  this  practical 
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purpose,  but  has  been  the  mean*  of  advancing,  in  a remarkable  degree,  the  knowledge  of  mankind  respecting 
ibe  »y»rm  of  the  universe.  The  recorded  obvervatlon*  of  Flamsteed,  of  Halley,  of  Bradley,  and  of  Maskolync, 
have  ranked  among  the  rood  important  contribution*  to  astronomical  science. 

1701.  d raws  end,  situated  on  the  Thames,  where  it  assumes  nearly  the  character  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  has 
much  occupation  in  the  conveyance  of  jpaAsettgers  by  boats  to  London.  Here  also  the  vessels  employed  in 
foreign  commerce,  both  in  going  up  and  down,  must  stop  and  undergo  an  examination.  Near  (iravesend  is 
Rochester,  a neat  town,  with  an  ancient  cathedral,  containing  in  its  vicinity  numerous  seats,  among  which 
»uav  be  particularly  noted  the  tine  grounds  and  mansion  of  Cobham  Hall,  which  laird  Darnlcy  has  adorned 
with  a valuable  collection  of  painting*  and  sculpture.  Lee  Priory  is  also  remarkable  for  its  works  of  art ; ami 
Knowlc  Park  forms  a magnificent  castellated  structure  of  great  extent,  and  adorned  with  numerous  portraits. 

1702.  Sussex,  west  and  south  of  Kent,  extends  about  forty  miles  along  the  Chunnel. 
It  is  covered  to  the  extent  of  170,000  or  180,000  acres  with  those  noble  oaks  which  once 
overspread  the  whole  county,  and  are  still  sought  in  preference  to  any  other  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  navy.  There  are  exsensive  downs  fitted  only  for  the  pasture  of  sheep,  of  which  the 
Sussex  breed  is  peculiarly  valued  both  for  mutton  and  wool. 

I71VL  Of  cities  and  towns,  the  capital  is  Chichester,  an  ancient  little  city  with  rather  a fine  cathedral.  Win- 
eheUea,  Rye,  and  Hasting*  are  Cinque  Ports.  The  former  has  lost  almost  all  its  ancient  Importance,  and 
presents  scarcely  any  thing  but  ruins  Rye  also  Is  much  mimed  ; but  Hastings,  from  the  fine  views  of  land 
and  sea,  obtained  from  various  spots  in  it*  vicinity,  has  attracted  numerous  visitant*  during  the  summer,  and 
by  the  increase  of  new  building*  seems  to  have  become  a favourite  residence.  In  this  respect,  however,  it  is 
far  surpassed  by  Brighton,  which  the  sojourn  of  royaltv  during  a considerable  period  rendered  the  gavest  of 
all  the  southern  watering-places.  From  being  a large  fishing  village  of  some  antiquity,  it  rapidly  rose  to  be  an 
elegant  town,  filled  with  commodious  house*.  Its  environs  present  nothing  particularly  striking  ; but  an  ex. 
tensive  lawn  called  the  Steyne,  sloping  towards  the  sea,  form*  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  Pavilion,  or  palace 
built  by  his  late  majesty,  in  this  favourite  spot,  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  a*  to  its  architectural 
taste;  but  none  can  withhold  from  it  the  praiu*  of  agreeable  variety  of  cfffcct,  and  all  must  acknowledge  the 
splendour  with  which  it  has  been  furnished.  Towards  the  sea,  the  chain  pier  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
Brighton,  and  aflbrds  great  convenience  to  the  packets  between  this  port  and  those  of  France.  Arundel,  on 
the  Amn,  i*  rather  a thriving  port,  whence  a good  deal  of  timber  is  exported.  In  all  the  ports  of  Sussex, 
there  is  a considerable  fishery,  particularly  of  mackarel,  for  the  London  market 

1704.  Surrey  fills  up  the  inland  space  between  Sussex  and  the  Thames.  Its  aspect  is 
various.  The  rough  downs  and  bleak  heaths  which  cover  so  much  of  the  south  of  England, 
arc  here  peculiarly  extensive.  These  rude  and  often  bold  features,  contrasted  with  the  nume- 
rous fine  parks  and  wooded  districts,  give  to  its  scenery  a striking  and  picturesque  character. 
Their  influence,  however,  on  its  productiveness,  is  much  less  favourable;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  the  agriculture  is  sup- 
posed to  be  less  advanced  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Though  the  great  impulse 
of  the  last  thirty  years  has  had  the  effect  of  reclaiming  a considerable  portion,  there  are 
supposed  to  be  still  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  acres  almost  entirely  waste.  Southwark  is 
in  Surrey;  but  it  is  too  entirely  a part  of  London  to  he  treated  separately  from  the  rest  of 
that  capital.  Guildford,  Godaiming,  Croydon,  Ryegate,  Dorking,  are  neat  pleasant  little 
towns.  The  last  in  particular,  placed  in  the  most  variegated  part  of  the  downs  amidst  emi- 
nences crowned  with  fine  seats,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  retreats  in  England.  Along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Thames  are  likewise  many  fine  spots : Kew,  with  its  palace  and 
fine  gardens  containing  valuable  and  curious  pUnts  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  ; Rich- 
mond and  its  hill,  which  commands  so  expansive  and  magnificent  a view  of  the  Thames 
winding  among  wooded  parks  and  palaces.  Camberwell,  Clapham,  and  other  villages  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital,  wear  a very  gay  aspect,  being  entirely  composed  of  the 
ornamented  villas  of  opulent  citixens.  Surrey  has  also  for  the  supply  of  London  a great 
extent  of  garden  ground,  and  many  acres  covered  with  various  medicinal  and  aromatic 
plants.  The  teats  are  numerous  and  fine,  but  none  very  prominent,  except  the  royal  resi- 
dences already  mentioned,  with  Claremont  Park,  so  interesting  as  the  favourite  abode  of  the 
late  Princess  Charlotte,  and  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  a beautiful  villa  on  the  Thames,  where  Mr.  Fox 
passed  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  literary  retirement. 

1705.  Berkshire,  continued  westward  from  Surrey,  occupies  the  whole  southern  bank  of 
the  Thames  as  far  as  Lech  lade,  where  that  river  first  assumes  an  important  character.  The 
chalk  range  is  continued  through  the  southern  part  of  this  county,  rendering  it  fit  only  for 
•heep  pasture ; and  a great  expanse  of  its  eastern  border  is  occupied  by  forests,  the  principal 
of  which  is  that  of  Windsor.  Notwithstanding  these  deductions,  more  than  half  its  extent 
consists  of  fine  arable  land.  It  sends  to  London  a great  quantity  of  excellent  flour,  and  also  of 
malt.  The  sheep  fair  of  Ilsley  is  reckoned  the  most  considerable  in  the  kingdom,  the  annual 
number  sold  averaging  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  hogs  also  of  this  county  are 
in  high  repute.  Berkshire  has  the  advantage  of  being  watered  by  the  Ken  net  and  several 
tributaries  to  the  Thames,  and  also  of  being  traversed  by  two  canals,  the  Berks  and  Wilts, 
and  the  Kennet  and  Avon.  The  cloth  fabrics,  however,  which  a century  ago  were  consider- 
able, have  disappeared  ; and  it  is  now  only  remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of  copper  into 
sheet*  and  bolts,  by  mills,  which  are  esteemed  the  most  complete  and  powerful  in  the 
kingdom.  The  metal  is  brought  from  Swansea  to  the  annual  extent  of  six  hundred  to  one 
thousand  tons. 

Z70fi  Heading,  the  capital  of  Berkshire,  i*  a place  somewhat  remarkable  In  history,  a*  several  parliament* 
were  held  there,  and  a siege  of  considerable  length  wo*  sustained  during  the  period  of  the  civil  s ar.  It  still 
enjoys  some  prosperity,  through  the  residence  of  a number  of  wealthy  families,  and  the  export  of  the  rich  pro. 
doer  of  the  lertilr  surrounding  district 

1707.  Windsor,  however,  is  the  pride  of  Berkshire,  both  from  the  beauty  of  it#  rite,  on  an  eminence  near  the 
Thames  and  the  magnificence  of  ita  royal  castle  (Jig.  144),  which  crowns  the  summit  and  forms  a commanding 
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feature  in  the  prospect  for  many  mile*  around.  The  site  both  of  town  and  rattle  were  granted  oy  Edward  the 
Con  feasor  to  the  abbey  of  Westminster;  but  William  1.  exchanged  it  for  some  land*  in  Essex,  and  constructed 


WUMDt  onu. 


here  a fortress  of  eonstderablr*  site.  Henry  I.  greatly  enlarged  the  building,  and  erected  a chapel  Other  addi- 
tions were  made  by  succeeding  sovereigns : but  the  whole  structure  was  re-modelled  by  Edward  111  Since  it 
ceased  to  be  important  as  a place  of  strength^  has  been  occupied  ft#  a palace ; and  Is  the  only  one,  in  feet,  suit- 
able  to  the  dignity  of  the  monarch.  Queen  Elisabeth  formed  a terrace  walk  on  the  north  side  of  the  castle ; and 
Charles  1L  extended  this  noble  promenade  round  the  east  and  part  of  the  south  front  It  Is  1870  feet  in  length, 
and  commands  a finely  varied  and  extensive  prospect  Hu?  same  monarch  injured  the  style  of  the  structure  by 
introducing  circular  French  windows,  instead  of  the  Gothic  ones;  but  hU  alterations  of  the  interior  were  in 
better  taste.  George  III  completely  repaired  St  George’s  chapel,  and  partly  restored  the  north  front  of  the 
upper  ward  to  its  original  appearance  • but  in  consequence  of  hU  illness,  the  other  improvements  were  sus- 
pended for  eleven  years.  George  IV.  resumed  them  on  a scale  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  so 
venerable  and  magnificent  an  edifice  ; and  large  sums  of  money  were  voted  bjr  parliament  for  this  national 
purpose.  The  roost  distinguished  architects  iu  England  were  competitors  for  the  execution  of  the  work ; but 
the  plans  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Geoffrey)  Wyattville  were  finally  determined  on,  the  commissioners  being  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Earls  of  Liverpool  and  Aberdeen,  Lord  Famborough,  and  Mr.  Baring.  Among  the 
external  improvements  was  that  of  raising  the  buildings  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  and 
lowering  the  area,  removing  Augusta  Lodge,  and  Queen’s  Lodge,  forming  a new  entrance  gateway  opposite  the 
long  walk  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  which  forms  a noble  approach.  East  of  the  gateway  is  York  Tower,  and 
another  to  correspond  was  founded  on  the  west  side  by  George  IV.,  and  called  I .an  caster  Tower.  Immediately 
opposite  this  gateway  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  state  apartments.  A corridor  extends  round  the  south 
and  east  sides  of  the  building,  and  forms  a fine  promenade  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for  out-door 
exercise.  At  the  •outh-ea*t  angle  Is  the  king's  private  entrance.  On  the  east  side  of  the  archway  opening 
into  the  quadrangle  is  a small  tower  ; in  front  of  the  entrance  arc  the  royal  arms  in  basso-rilieva  Folding 
doors  at  intervals  open  into  the  various  apartments  ; those  on  the  east  being  appropriated  to  the  king  ; those 
on  the  south  to  the  household.  The  royal  apartments  have  fine  oriel  windows,  and  are  exquisitely  finished  ; 
they  are  fire-proof,  the  floors  being  of  brick,  and  the  girders  iron.  On  the  exterior  near  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  terrace  an  octagonal-shaped  tower  has  been  erected,  called  Brunswick  Tower.  Another  improvement 
on  this  side  U a pentagon  terrace,  with  bastions  at  the  angles,  extending  into  the  park,  and  communicating 
With  the  old  terrace  on  the  north  and  soufh  sides.  The  alterations  on  the  south  front  are  confined  to  the  new 
gateway,  and  the  raising  of  the  building  to  a level  corrcspondingwith  the  Interior  of  the  quadrangle.  On  the 
north  side  a communication  U established  between  Brunswick  Tower  and  the  state  apartments  by  a corridor 
terminating  at  the  king's  guard-chamber,  where  a new  tower  has  been  erected,  called  George  the  Fourth's 
tower.  The  royal  apartments  contain  an  extensive  collection  of  paintings  of  various  degrees  of  excellence, 
among  which  are  some  fine  portraits  by  Vandyke,  and  some  historical  pictures  by  Guido,  Correggio,  Carlo 
Dolci,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  chapel  of  St  George  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
ornamented  Gothic  in  the  kingdom.  The  choir  in  particular  is  of  admirable  workmanship,  and  adorned  with 
banners  of  knights  of  the  garter  ranged  on  each  side.  It  includes  also  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  English 
princes,  particularly  their  late  majesties,  and  the  Princess  Charlotte ; and  some  of  it*  windows  are  painted  with 
considerable  beauty  by  Jervis  and  Forrest,  after  the  designs  of  Reynolds.  To  the  south  of  the  palace  extend 
Windsor  Great  Park,  and  Windsor  Forest,  grand  features,  first  formed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  hi*  fixed 
determination  to  enjoy,  at  whatever  cost,  the  pleasures  of  the  chase-  Even  after  the  considerable  abridgment 
that  has  taken  place,  the  domain  is  still  fifty-six  miles  in  circumference,  containing  within  it*  range  some 
noble  timber.  Part*  of  it  were  devoted  by  George  IIL  to  hi*  favourite  and  useful  pursuit  of  experimental 
fanning. 

1708.  The  other  Untmt  of  Berkshire  are  small,  but  ancient  and  neat  Abingdon,  Farringdon,  Newbury,  once 
the  scat  of  a great  woollen  manufacture,  and  where  two  obstinate  battles  were  fought  in  1643  and  1644. 
Maidenhead  (formerly  Mainhithe’,  on  the  the  Thames,  is  beautifully  encircled  with  villas. 

170ft  Seats.  Froemore,  the  neat  small  palace  of  the  late  Queen  Charlotte,  surrounded  by  fine  retired  gardens. 
Park  Place,  near  Henley-on-Thames,  the  grounds  of  which  arc  very  beautiful.  There  are  also  numerous  fine 
villas  on  a smaller  scale. 

1710.  Hampshire,  between  Berks  and  the  sea,  is  a fine  and  important  county.  Here 
are  the  extensive  remain*  of  those  grand  forests  which  once  overspread  so  great  a part  of 
England.  The  principal  is  the  New  Forest,  covering  the  whole  south-western  part  of  the 
county,  bordering  on  the  Channel  and  the  bay  of  Southampton.  From  this  tract  of  about 
92,365  acres,  the  ruthless  tyranny  of  William  the  Conqueror  drove  out  all  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  and  demolished  the  parish  churches,  that  the  royal  sports  might  be  carried  on 
undisturbed.  The  forests  of  Bex,  Holt,  Alice,  Ac.,  containing  upwards  of  30,000  acres, 
belong  also  to  the  crown.  The  wood  is  cluefly  oak  and  beech  ; the  former  with  a short  thick 
trunk  and  strong  crooked  branches,  rendering  it  of  excellent  service  as  knee  timber  for  the 
navy.  The  extent  of  these  forests,  with  their  many-coloured  foliage,  and  the  deep  glades 
and  cultivated  tracts  intervening,  exhibit  all  the  varieties  and  beauties  of  forest  scenery. 
Numerous  herds  of  royal  deer  traverse  their  recesses  ; while  it*  masts,  acorns,  and  other  pro. 
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duce,  are  most  beneficially  appropriated  to  feeding  hogs  in  great  number  and  of  vast  size, 
weighing  sometimes  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  producing  the  best  bacon  in  the  king- 
dom. The  chalky  downs  that  traverse  the  county  are  not  such  as  to  render  it  nigged  or 
sterile ; they  every  where  afford  excellent  pasture  for  sheep,  and  are  even  capable,  with 
good  management,  of  being  brought  under  the  plough.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  very  rich, 
and  the  system  of  management  is  good ; so  that  Hampshire  is  altogether  a very  productive 
province. 


1711.  Winchester  claims  precedence  over  Southampton  as  capital  of  Hampshire ; and  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
ancient  and  venerable  of  all  the  cities  In  England.  During  the  {greater  part  of  the  Saxon  period,  it  ranked  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  It  bad  at  one  time  upwards  of  ninety  churches  and  chapels,  with  colleges  and 
monasteries  attached  to  them.  Being  frequented  on  account  of  its  fairs,  and  chosen  as  one  of  the  staples  for 
wool.it  became  at  one  period  the  seat  of  a very  extensive  commerce.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  when 
London  became  gradually  the  royal  residence,  the  decline  of  Winchester  commenced,  and  was  accelerated  by 
the  removal  of  the  wool  trade ; but  above  all  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  suffered  also  during  the  civil  wars ; and  now  owes  its  chief  importance  to  its  rank  as  an  episcopal  city,  and  a 
county  town  in  which  assizes  are  held  alternately  with  Southampton.  Its  venerable  cathedral  rt*.  145. ) has  been 
the  work  of  successive  ages.  It  was  founded  under  the  Saxon  kings,  and  part  of  what  was  built  by  Ethehvold  is 
still  remaining.  It  was  then  enlarged  by  Bishop  Walkenlin  In  the  eleventh  century,  and  still  more  by  William 
of  Wykeharo  under  Edward  1IL  The  completion  Is  ascribed  to  Bishop  Fox,  in  the  beginning  of  the  six. 
teentn  century,  when  extensive  additions  were  made  to  it  in  the  highly  ornamented  and  pointed  English  style; 
of  which  several  of  the  specimens  here  preserved  are  reckoned  the  finest  In  the  kingdom.  The  college,  or 
rather  school,  founded  by  Bishop  Wykcham  is  also  a magnificent  edifice,  especially  its  chapel  and  halL  It  has 
always  maintained  Us  reputation,  and  is  one  of  the  four  great  classical  schools  to  which  the  distinguished 
youth  of  England  resort  Southampton  now  surpasses  Winchester,  and  is  a gay  and  flourishing  town  ; at  the 

head  of  the  bay  or  estuary  called  Southampton 
Water.  In  the  Saxon  period  it  was  called 
Hanton  or  Hampton,  and  gave  name  to  the 
county;  it  afterwards  declined,  but  has  since 
revived.  It  carries  on  a considerable  trade  with 
the  south  of  Euro|pc,  and  with  Jersey  and 
Guernsey ; and  regular  packets  sail  from  it  to 
Havre  de  Grace  It  is  also  supported  by  the 
resort  of  strangers  for  the  purpose  of  bathing, 
ami  of  visiting  the  romantic  scenery  of  the 
New  Forest  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 

1712.  Portsmouth,  however,  now 
eclipses  in  magnitude  all  other  places 
in  Hampshire ; being  the  grand  arsenal 
for  equipping  the  powerful  navies  of 
Great  Britain.  No  port  in  this  country, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world,  affords  a greater  combination  of  natural  advantages.  The  har- 
bour is  formed  by  a considerable  bay,  with  a commodious  entrance,  perfectly  land- 
locked, and  sheltered  from  every  wind,  affording  secure  anchorage  all  round ; and  capable 
from  its  dimensions  of  containing  the  whole  British  navy.  The  Isle  of  Wight,  opposite 
and  parallel  to  the  English  coast,  forms  at  its  eastern  extremity  the  safe  and  magnificent 
road  of  Spithcad,  which  has  so  long  formed  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  national  fleets. 
Every  thing  has  been  done  by  art  to  improve  these  natural  advantages.  The  place  has 
been  strengthened  by  successive  fortifications,  particularly  by  immense  batteries  on  the  sea- 
side, till  it  has  become  the  strongest  and  most  finished  fortress  in  the  empire,  and  is  con- 
sidered absolutely  impregnable.  Portsmouth  itself  is  situated  on  an  island  about  fourteen 
miles  in  circumference,  separated  from  the  land  only  by  a narrow  channel.  The  suburb 
of  Ponsea,  on  the  same  island,  begun  only  a century  ago,  has  now  outgrown  the  original 
town,  and  contains  the  principal  dockyards.  Here  are  carried  on,  upon  a gigantic  scale, 
all  the  operations  subservient  to  building,  equipping,  and  refitting  ships,  and  supplying  the 
navy.  The  sea-wall  of  the  dockyards  extends  nearly  three  quarters  of  a mile,  and  en- 
closes an  area  of  one  hundred  acres  : the  forge,  where,  with  tremendous  and  stunning  noise, 
anchors  of  huge  dimensions  are  formed,  and  the  wharf  on  which  they  are  piled  ; the  ropery, 
above  a thousand  feet  long ; the  spacious  dry  docks ; the  endless  range  of  warehouses ; the 
gun-wharf;  the  armoury,  arc  all  objects  which  astonish  by  their  immensity.  The  intel- 
ligent spectator  is  highly  gratified  by  the  displays  of  ingenuity  made  in  various  processes,  as 
the  making  of  ropes,  and  particularly  machinery  for  cutting  blocks.  From  its  destination, 
Portsmouth  was  not  very  likely  to  become  an  elegant  town ; yet  it  contains  several  hand- 
some structures  for  the  residence  of  the  government  officers,  as  well  as  for  religious  purposes. 


17131  The  other  totem  of  Hampshire  do  not  want  interest  Christchurch,  at  the  western  extremity,  is 
noted  for  a curious  and  fine  ancient  church.  Lymington,  a small  seaport.  Is  the  rail  capital  of  the  New 
Forest,  though  that  title  is  given  to  the  village  of  I.vrwlhunrt ; while  Beaulieu  with  the  ruins  of  its  venerable 
abbey,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  its  most  beautiftil  scenery.  Andover,  Basingstoke,  and  Hornsey  are 
considerable  towns,  employed  in  the  trade  of  grain  and  provisions,  and  manufacture  some  druggets  and 
shalloons. 

1714.  The  seat*  are  numerous,  as  Avington,  Stratton  Park,  Broadlsnds,  Cuflhells,  most  of  them  finely 
situated,  and  adorned  with  paintings  of  considerable  value ; the  last  has  n fine  library. 

1715.  The  Isle  of  Wight  ranks  as  part  of  Hampshire;  but  it  is  so  separated,  and  has 
features  so  peculiar  to  itself,  that  we  keep  it  distinct.  This  fine  island  is  about  twenty-three 
mites  in  length,  and  thirteen  in  breadth  ; divided  by  a channel  of  only  a few  miles  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  England,  on  which  are  the  bays  of  Portsmouth  and  Southampton.  It  is 
traversed  by  a ridge  of  the  same  chalky  downs  which  prevail  in  southern  England,  in  which 
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are  fed  about  forty  thousand  fine- wool  led  sheep  of  the  Dorsetshire  breed.  On  the  north  of 
these  downs,  however,  are  luxuriant  meadows,  supporting  valuable  breeds  of  horses  and 
cattle  ; while  on  the  south  are  fine  arable  plains,  yielding  grain  much  beyond  the  con- 
sumption of  the  island.  The  myrtle  and  vine  flourish  in  the  open  air,  which  is  rendered 
fragrant  by  numerous  other  plants  and  flowers.  The  island,  however,  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  its  striking  and  peculiar  scenery  ; the  grand  views  of  land  and  sea  enjoyed  from  its  high 
open  downs ; the  deep  and  dark  ravines  of  its  southern  shore,  and  the  bold  romantic  cliffs 
which  it  there  presents  to  the  expanse  of  the  English  Channel.  One  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous features  is  the  range  of  coast  called  the  Undercliff.  “ Bold  cliffs,”  says  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, “ low  lands  or  declining  shores,  are  the  usual  boundaries  of  the  ocean  ; but  here 
a wall-like  precipice  of  lofty  rock  extends  about  a mile  from  the  sea  : in  this  interval  of  rock 
and  water,  colossal  fragments  of  s’one,  torn  or  sunk  from  the  precipice,  are  scattered  below 
in  the  most  irregular  confusion.  These  masses  are  of  sucli  ponderous  magnitude,  that  they 
form  high  eminences  of  the  most  capricious  shapes,  while  their  intermediate  spaces  become 
deep  valleys,  in  which  houses  are  built,  and  even  ash  trees  and  elms  are  seen  to  flourish, 
sheltered  from  the  storms  and  spray  of  the  sea  by  tbe  hospitable  and  lofty  shades  of  the 
fragments.*’  This  district,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  gigantic  steps  rising  from  the  shore,  itself  steep,  to  the  summit  of  the  great  per- 
pendicular wall.  The  chines,  or  chasms,  with  torrents  bursting  through  them,  are  also 
characteristic  features.  The  most  picturesque  is  that  of  Shanklin,  the  opposite  sides  of 
which,  about  three  hundred  feet  high,  approach  each  other  till  they  leave  scarcely  space 
for  the  rivulet  to  penetrate  ; and  are  grotesquely  lined  with  shrubs,  bushes,  and  a few  trees. 
Farther  to  the  east,  immediately  under  St.  Catherine’s  Hill,  the  highest  spot  on  the  island, 
is  Biackgang  Chine.  Two  rapid  torrents  here  roll  through  separate  chasms,  till,  uniting, 
they  form  a stream  of  much  greater  breadth,  and  at  a short  distance  the  whole  body  of  water 
rushes  down  a rock  forty  feet  high.  This  chine  has  nothing  of  the  gay  and  ornamented 
appearance  of  that  of  Shanklin.  Not  a shrub  clothes  its  sides,  composed  only  of  rugged 
and  mouldering  rocks ; the  whole  scene  is  dark,  grand,  and  awful. 

1716.  The  western  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  presents  also  very  striking  objects.  At  its 
farthest  extremity  rises  a succession  of  rugged  and  pointed  cliffs,  called  the  Needles ; an 
object  of  some  danger  to  tbe  mariner,  though  of  admiration  to  the  curious  spectator.  Fifty 
years  ago,  one  of  these,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  120  feet,  fell,  with  a crash  which  shook 
the  whole  island,  and  was  felt  as  far  as  Southampton ; and  no  vestige  of  it  has  ever  since 
been  seen  above  the  waves.  Westward  extends  AUum  or  Freshwater  Bay,  presenting 
a range  of  magnificent  white  cliffs,  rising  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  500  or  600  feet. 
These  dreadful  precipices  are  inhabited  by  gulls  and  puffins,  the  eggs  of  which  are  taken  by 
the  daring  islander,  suspended  in  a basket,  which  is  fixed  by  a rope  to  the  summit.  Several 
large  cavities  occur,  particularly  that  called  Freshwater  Cave,  which  opens  with  great  mag- 
nificence, and  forms  two  arches  having  their  sides  covered  with  moss  and  weeds,  and  the 
entrance  obstructed  by  large  fragments  of  rock. 

1717.  The  eastern  shore  of  the  isle,  where  it  faces  the  Channel,  presents  the  Culver  Cliffs, 
a range  of  precipices  which,  in  grandeur  and  ruggedness,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  on 
the  bland.  'Die  coast,  however,  which  ranges  along  the  bay  of  Spithead  is  diversified  only 
with  gentle  hills ; and  the  chief  interest  is  in  viewing  those  immense  ranges  of  shipping 
which  fill  that  road  and  the  opposite  haven  of  Portsmouth. 


1718.  The  castle  of  Caritbrook,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  island,  is  an  ancient  edifice,  in  which  the  unfortu- 
nate Charles  L was  for  some  time  imprisoned.  It  appear#  to  have  been  built  by  William  Fit*  Osborne,  about 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  but  wo#  enlarged  by  *uccc*#ive  owners,  and  particularly  by  Elizabeth.  The  wall* 
were  at  one  time  three  quarter#  of  a mile  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a deep  ditch,  and  considered  in 
those  days  as  impregnable.  Even  In  Its  state  of  progressive  decay,  it  presents  a curious  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,  as  welt  as  a striking  monument  of  baronial  grandeur. 

1719.  The  towns  of  the  isle  are  small  and  neat  Newport,  in  the  Interior,  derives  its  principal  support  from 
travellers,  to  whom  it  serves  as  a central  resort,  on  proceeding  to  the  different  points  on  the  southern  coast  It 
ha#  also  a manufacture  of  biscuits  for  the  navy.  Yarmouth,  Cowes,  and  Ryde,  arc  agreeable  seaports,  to 
which  packet#  sail  from  Lyminjgton,  Southampton,  and  Portsmouth.  The  villas  of  Lord  Henry  Seymour  and 


of  Mr.  Nash  at  East  and  West  Cowes  are  particularly  admired. 

1 7 20.  Proceeding  along  the  southern  counties,  u<e  come  to  Dorset.  It  consists,  still  more  than 
those  already  described,  of  open  chalky  downs,  fit  only  for  sheep,  which  are  here  of  a breed  cal  led 
die  Southdown,  peculiarly  fine  both  as  to  carcass  and  wool.  The  Southdown  sheep  (Jig.  144.) 

are  without  horns ; they  have  dark  or  black-grey  faces  and  legs,  fine 
bones,  long  small  necks ; are  low  before,  high  on  the  shoulder, 
1 and  light  in  the  fore  quarter  ; the  sides  are  good,  and  the  loin  toler- 
ably broad,  back-bone  too  high,  the  thigh  full,  and  twist  good. 
The  fleece  is  very  short  and  fine,  weighing  from  2$  to  3 lbs.  The 
average  weight  of  two  years’  old  wethers  is  about  18  lbs.  per 
quarter,  the  mutton  fine  in  tbe  grain,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour. 
These  sheep  have  been  brought  to  a high  state  of  improvement 
by  Elman  of  Glynd,  and  other  intelligent  breeders.  They  prevail 
in  Sussex,  on  very  dry  chalky  downs,  producing  short  fine  herbage.  The  number  fed  is 
estimated  at  800, OCX),  producing  2,790,000  pounds'  weight  of  wool.  A considerable 
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quantity  of  hemp  and  flu  U olio  produced,  end  employed  in  pretty  extensive  manufactories 
of  ropes,  sacking,  Ac.  Here  alio  a vast  number  of  women  and  children  are  maintained 
by  the  making  of  shirt  buttons.  The  islands  of  Purbeck  and  Portland  are  valuable  for  the 
production  of  fine  freestone,  an  article  generally  wanting  in  the  east  and  west  of  England ; 
and  therefore  largely  exported  for  ornamental  edifices  in  the  great  cities,  particularly  London. 

1721.  Dorsetshfre  has  mo  very  remarkable  totem.  Dorchcrter,  it*  capital,  is  well  built,  and  contains  a 
count r jalL,  fanned  or.  the  plan  of  Howard.  Pool,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  auric*  on  trade  with  the  Baltic 
and  with  Newcastle,  sends  vessels  to  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  and  has  a considerable  export  of  pipe-clay. 
Weymouth  has  lost  its  trade,  but  is  finely  situated  for  a bathing. place,  in  which  capacity  it  has  been  mud) 
frequented,  especially  since  George  I1L  made  It  his  favourite  resort  during  the  season. 

I7sd.  The  principal  teats.  Sherborne  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Dlgbv ; rather  a fine  old  mansion  ; 
formerly  occupied  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Lul worth  Castle  Milton  Abbey,  the  residence  of  the  earls  of 
Dorchester.  Corffe  Castle,  an  ancient  fortress  of  greet  strength  and  extent,  where  Edward,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  fell  a victim  to  his  mother-in-law,  Elf  rid  a.  It  is  now  uninhabited,  and  a complete  ruin,  having  been 
blown  up  by  order  of  Oliver  Cromwell 

1723.  Wiltshire,  which  conclude*  our  southern  list,  is  a large  and  6i»e  county,  which 
almost  approaches  to  the  character  of  the  western  manufacturing  districts.  The  long  range 
of  chalk  hills  here  terminating,  forms  that  large  table  land  which  separates  the  county 
into  two  divisions,  called  North  and  South  Wilts,  and  is  termed  Salisbury  Plain ; a vast, 
naked,  undulating  surface,  which  affords  pasturage  for  sheep.  The  northern  part  of  Wilt- 
shire, watered  by  the  Thames,  is  chiefly  underwood  and  pasture,  and  supports  a valuable 
breed  of  cattle,  from  whose  milk  is  made  the  excellent  cheese  bearing  the  name  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  arable  land  does  not  much  exceed  a fifth  of  the  whole  extent.  Wiltshire  is  a 
manufacturing  county.  The  woollen  fabrics,  in  quitting  the  southern  districts,  where  they 
once  generally  flourished,  have  remained  here  to  a considerable  extent.  There  is  not,  as  in 
the  north,  any  metropolitan  seat  of  the  manufacture ; but  a number  of  flourishing  little 
towns  carry  it  on  separately.  The  produce  is  of  the  finest  description ; superfine  broad- 
cloth, kerseymeres,  and  what  are  called  fancy  articles ; to  which  we  may  add,  fine  flannels 
at  Salisbury,  and  at  Wilton  the  carpets  which  bear  its  name,  and  rank  next  to  those  of 
oriental  manufacture.  There  are  also,  in  detached  places,  some  cutler}*,  linen,  and  cotton, 
though  not  on  a great  scale. 

1724.  Salisbury,  the  capital  of  Wiltshire,  though  not  of  very  great  extent,  is  a handsome 
and  well-built  town.  The  streets  are  spacious  and  regular,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  kept  extremely  clean  by  streams  of  water,  derived  from  the  river  Avon, 
running  through  each.  These  channels  were  formerly  open,  but  are  now  mostly  covered 
in.  The  pride  of  Salisbury  is  its  cathedral  (^/ig.  145.)  commenced  in  1219,  and  completed 

in  1 258,  which,  though  it  may  not 
possess  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
York  Minster,  is  considered  the 
most  elegant  and  finished  Gothic 
structure  in  the  kingdom,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  regularly 
built,  having  been  founded  after 
the  demolition  of  the  very  ancient 
cathedral  of  Old  Sarum.  It  has 
also  the  loftiest  spire,  rising  to  the 
height  of  four  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
The  chapter-house  is  universally 
admired,  and  contains  some  curious 
specimens  of  antique  carving  in 
stone.  Salisbury  was  formerly 
noted  for  its  flannels  and  cutlery, 
but  both  these  have  declined.  It 
is  a place  of  much  resort,  not  only 
from  its  importance  as  the  county 
town,  but  from  the  vicinity  of  nu- 
merous seats  of  the  nobility  and 

itmirtv  amwut.  * 

gentry. 

1725.  Old  Sarum,  or  the  locally  denominated  Old  Castle,  exhibits  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  traces  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  which  have  a very  singular  and 
imposing  appearance,  though  scarcely  a fragment  of  the  walls  haa  been  left. 

1 726.  Wiltshire  hat  a number  of  neat  thriving  little  towns,  in  which  fine  woollen  manu- 
factures are  carried  on  with  activity : Devizes,  Marlborough,  Chippenham,  Malmabury, 
Warminster,  Wilton,  Ac.  Most  of  them  are  pretty  ancient,  and  adorned  with  fine  old 
churches. 

1727.  Stonehenge  (Jig-  146.),  near  the  little  town  of  Amcshury,  in  a corner  of  Salisbury 
Plain,  is  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  in  the  island,  and  now  supposed  to 
be  the  remnant  of  a temple  of  the  Druids.  “ It  consists, M says  Mr.  Sullivan,  11  of  the 
remains  of  two  circular  and  two  oval  ranges,  having  one  common  centre.  The  outer  circle 
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;t  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  its  perfection  consisted  of  thirty  upright 
146  stones.  The  upright  stones 

are  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet  high,  from  six  to  seven 
broad,  and  about  three  feet 
thick ; and  being  placed  at 
the  distance  of  three  feet 
and  a half  from  each  other, 
are  joiued  at  the  top  by 
imposts  or  stones  laid 
across.  The  inner  circle  is  somewhat  more  than  eight  feet  from  the  inside  of  the  outward 
one,  and  consisted  originally  of  forty  smaller  stones;  of  which  there  arc  about  nineteen  left, 
and  of  these  only  eleven  standing.  The  walk  between  these  circles  is  three  hundred  feet 
in  circumference;  and  from  this  walk  the  structure  has  a surprising  and  awful  effect. **  In 
the  interior  of  all  are  two  oval  ranges,  supposed  to  be  the  principal  part  of  the  work, 
composing  the  cell  or  adytum.  The  stones  that  form  it  are  stupendous,  some  of  them 
measuring  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  whole  number  is  computed  to  have  been  originally 
one  hundred  and  forty. 

1728.  No  county  in  England,  perhaps , it  adorned  with  to  many  and  tnrh  fine  teals  at  Wiltshire.  Wilton 
House.  “ Pembroke's  proud  domain,’*  with  a fine  front  by  Inigo  Jones,  U classed  by  Mr.  Young  as  one  of  the 
four  wnich  might  rank  as  palaces.  It  contains  the  finest  private  collection  of  ancient  sculpture  in  the  kingdom, 
also  numerous  paintings,  of  which  some  are  valuable  Cor* ham  House  and  X>ongford  Castle  contain  cele. 
brated  collections  of  pictures.  Wardour  Castle  is  distinguished  for  its  grand  terrace,  commanding  a noble 
view;  and  Stourhead  for  the  romantic  bcaulv  of  the  grounds:  both  these  residences  contain  valuable  paint, 
ings.  Longlcat  is  a superb  scat,  adorned  with  a most  extensive  collection  of  English  portraits.  Fonthill  once 
surpassed  them  ail  In  fairy  and  fantastic  splendour  ; but  it  Is  now  a ruin. 

Subsect.  2.  The  Eastern  Counties . 

1729.  Under  this  title  are  comprehended  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk , Naif  oik,  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  and  Lincoln.  Level  as  the  surface  of  England  generally  is,  that  of  these  dis- 
tricts is,  beyond  all  others  flat  and  unvaried.  This  great  lowland  of  England  scarcely  rises 
above  the  sea  in  its  eastern  boundaries.  The  mariner  discerns  its  existence  only  by  a dark 
line,  above  which  a tower  or  steeple  occasionally  rears  it  head.  Its  sluggish  streams  unite 
in  the  shallow  marshy  estuary  of  the  Wash,  w hich  divides  this  region  into  two  unequal  parts. 
A great  proportion  of  its  waters,  however,  never  reach  that  receptacle ; but,  spreading  and 
stagnating  over  the  land,  form  what  is  called  the  Fens,  a tract  which  is  not  unproductive  to 
the  husbandman,  but  sends  forth  pestilential  vapours,  subjecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts  to  perpetual  attacks  of  fever  and  ague.  It  must  not  be  omitted,  however, 
that  the  active  spirit  of  modem  husbandry  has  done  much  to  drain  these  waste  tracts,  ren- 
dering them  at  once  more  productive  and  healthy.  These  districts  contain  wide  portions 
of  good  arable  land,  which  are  well  cultivated  by  skilful  farmers  with  large  capitals,  who 
find  a ready  market  in  the  metropolis.  Generally  speaking,  the  district  is  most  noted  for  its 
breeds  of  cattle,  some  of  which  are  very  valuable,  and  for  the  products  of  butter  and  cheese. 
There  are  seats  and  some  of  the  greatest  magnificence,  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
the  south,  and  ratlier  attached  to  property  than  chosen  for  felicity  of  situation. 

1730.  Essex , situated  along  the  north  of  the  Thames,  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  of  the 
English  counties.  It  is  not  a dead  or  swampy  bed,  but  diversified  by  gentle  undulations, 
which  do  not  interrupt  the  careful  culture  given  to  its  rich  alluvial  soil.  Its  wheat,  with 
that  of  Kent,  is  reckoned  the  best  in  England ; but  the  districts  closely  approaching  the 
metropolis  arc  chiefly  in  pasture,  or  artificial  grass,  for  supplying  calves  to  the  London 
market,  or  for  fattening  the  cattle  brought  up  from  the  north.  There  are  some  woollen 
manufactures,  but  of  no  great  consequence.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Colne,  Black  water,  and 
other  rivers,  about  200  vessels  are  employed  in  dredging  for  oysters,  of  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  send  to  London  about  20,000  bushels  annually. 

1731.  The  totms  qf  Essex  arc  not  very  conspicuous.  Chelmsford,  the  county  town,  i«  a small  regularly 
built  place,  with  a handsome  town. hall.  Colchester,  nearly  triple  in  site.  Is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Camelo- 
dunum,  and  contains  in  fact  a strong  castle,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Romans.  It  is  supported  by  a 
manufacture  of  baize,  considerable  though  decayed,  and  by  the  oyster  fishery.  Harwich,  a seaport  with  a 
deep  and  spacious  harbour,  is  the  place  where  the  government  packets,  in  time  of  peace,  sail  for  Holland  and 
Germany.  It  is  a gay  place,  convenient  for  sea-bathing,  and  surrounded  with  agreeable  scenery. 

1732.  Seats.  Wanstead  House,  considered  by  Mr.  Young  as  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  England,  is  now 
demolished.  Audley-cnd  has  fine  grounds,  and  some  good  postures.  Mirtlcy  is  beautifully  situated.  Many 
other  villas  have  been  erected  in  this  county,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis. 

1733.  Suffolk , north  of  Essex,  is  almost  an  inland  county,  bordered  by  only  a small  pro- 
portion of  eastern  coast.  Though  considerably  encroached  upon  by  the  fens,  and  though 
some  of  the  tracts  on  the  coast  are  sandy,  by  much  the  greater  part  of  it  is  capable  of  good 
cultivation,  and  is  carefully  tilled  by  substantial  and  skilful  farmers.  The  cows  of  Suffolk 
are  famous  for  their  copious  supplies  of  milk,  out  of  w hich  is  made  an  abundance  of  excellent 
butter,  also  plenty  of  poor  cheese  from  the  skimmed  milk.  The  Suffolk  breed  of  horses  is 
also  esteemed,  and  very  considerable  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed  on  some  of  the  open  tracts. 
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The  rabbit,  the  pigeon,  the  turkey,  also  flourish  in  Suffolk.  The  county  is  almost  purely 
agricultural,  there  being  neither  trade  nor  manufactures  of  any  importance. 

173*.  Among  the  toirm  of  Snffi>Ut,  Ipswich  is  still  considerable,  though  U has  lost  its  once  flourishing  woollen 
manufacture,  and  its  employment  u confined  to  sending  down  the  Orwell  malt  and  grain,  the  produce  of  the 
county.  Bury  St.  Edmund's  is  an  ancient  town,  delightfully  situated,  anti  rendered  venerable  by  some  fine 
old  churches.  Lowes  to  IT.  the  most  easterly  point  of  England,  and  the  roost  conspicuous  feature  in  the  county, 
stands  somewhat  romantically  on  a cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  where  a large  lighthouse  has  been  erected.  It  is 
a noted  scat  of  the  herring  fishery. 

1735.  Seat*.  There  is  a great  division  of  property  In  Suffolk,  and  consequently  it  has  few  teats  of  the  first 
rank.  We  roar,  however,  mention  Ickworth  Hall,  the  unfinished  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol  Henning- 
ham  Hall,  a noble  seat,  is  adorned  with  good  Dutch  pictures. 

1736.  Norfolk,  though  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  two  counties  now  described,  has,  by  its 
industry,  rendered  itself  more  flourishing  than  either.  The  sea  and  the  coast  of  the  Wash 
make  a great  sweep  round  it  on  the  north,  giving  it  a large  extent  of  coast.  The  fens  en- 
croach only  to  a limited  extent  on  its  western  district ; where  the  soil  generally  is  a light 
sand,  scarcely  fit,  originally,  for  any  thing  but  sheep.  Beneath,  however,  is  a bed  of  rich 
soapy  marl,  which  the  farmers,  with  great  labour,  dig  out,  and  spread  over  the  ground. 
Thus  was  effected  a wonderful  change  ; “ for,”  says  Mr.  Young,  “ instead  of  boundless  wilds, 
and  uncultivated  wastes,  inhabited  by  scarcely  any  thing  but  sheep,  the  country  is  all  cut 
into  inclosures,  cultivated  in  a most  husband-like  manner,  richly  manured,  well  peopled,  and 
yielding  an  hundred  times  the  produce  that  it  did  in  its  former  state.”  The  light  sandy 
loam  thus  formed  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  barley,  in  which  grain  two 
thirds  of  the  country  is  laid  out.  The  farmers  carry  on  their  business  on  a great  scale, 
and  have  introduced  all  the  most  improved  and  economical  modes  of  culture.  Nor  do  the 
“ North  folk  ” limit  their  exertions  to  the  culture  of  the  ground  ; they  carry  on  with  spirit 
every  branch  of  industry.  Norfolk  is  the  only  eastern  county  that  l*as  extensive  manu- 
factures ; it  produces  various  ornamental  fabrics  of  silk  and  worsted.  The  ports  carry  on 
a very  considerable  export  of  grain,  and  a very  spirited  fishery. 

1737.  Norwich  is  the  finest  city  in  the  east  of  England.  It  may  be  called  a seaport, 
being  so  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wensom  that  large  vessels  can  come  up  to  its  walls. 
Within  the  last  few  years  most  extensive  improvements  have  been  mode  in  this  navigation. 
The  chief  industry  of  Norwich,  however,  consists  in  manufactures.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a large  colony  of  Flemings  settled  there,  and  established  the  fabric  of 
woollens,  which  soon  reached  an  unprecedented  height.  The  light  and  ornamented  forms 
became  the  staples ; bombasines  crapes,  fine  camblets  and  worsted  damask.  The  woollen 
manufacture,  while  it  declined  in  every  other  part  of  the  east  and  south  of  England,  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  this  city,  though  not  with  the  same  rapid  steps  as  in  the  north.  Its 
only  severe  check  was  sustained  during  the  late  war,  from  the  shutting  of  the  continental  ports, 
for  which  the  Norwich  goods  had  been  chiefly  destined.  Between  1786  and  1801,  its  popu- 
lation fell  from  40,000  to  36,800;  but  since  the  peace  it  has  revived  very  rapidly,  having 

risen,  as  above  stated,  to  61,116.  Yet  there 
have  been  recent  complaints  of  want  of  em- 
ployment, chiefly  owing,  we  are  informed,  to 
combinations  among  the  workmen.  In  its 
general  structure,  it  has  the  defects  of  an  old 
town,  the  streets  being  narrow  and  winding, 
though  those  recently  built  are  in  a more 
improved  style.  The  chief  ornaments,  how- 
ever, are  its  ancient  structures,  erected  at  the 
earliest  eras  of  British  history.  The  cathedral 
( Jig . 147.),  founded  in  the  eleventh  century, 
ranks  among  the  very  first  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices in  the  kingdom.  Its  style  of  architec- 
ture is  the  Saxon,  of  that  broad  and  massive 
character  which  prevailed  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pointed  arch  and  the  light 
ornamented  style.  The  effect  is  grand  and 
imposing,  though  somewhat  injured  through 
unfortunate  additions  made  by  modern  hands. 
The  castle,  placed  in  the  centre,  is  consider- 
ably more  ancient  still,  since  antiquaries  now 
generally  agree  in  referring  it  to  the  reign  of 
Canute.  Its  style  is  Saxon  ; the  keep  remains 
entire. 

173*.  Yarmomtht  by  commerce  and  fishery,  hat  attained  a prosperity  almost  equal  to  that  of  Norwich 
Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare,  it  is  the  chief  channel  by  which  the  manufacture*  of  that  city  are  trans- 
ported to  foreign  parti.  A more  important  resource  i»  the  herring  fishery,  of  which  Yarmouth  ha* 
alway*  been  a grand  centre ; which  employ*  six  thousand  seamen,  and  produce*  annually  upward*  of  fifty 
tliousand  barrel*.  It  even  derives  advantage  from  the  dread  fulneril*  incident  to  a coast  encumbered 
with  sandbank*,  that  leave  only  narrow  and  precarious  passage*.  This  induces  the  small  croft  from  New- 
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cattle  and  other  northern  porta  to  seek  shelter  In  that  of  Yarmouth,  which  I*  excellent  and  perfectly  safe  Its 
auay.  upwards  of  a tulle  long,  Is  said  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  Seville ; but  the  maintenance  of  the  piles  by 
which  it  is  protected,  involves  an  annual  expense  of  2U0U*.  Yarmouth  Is  also  much  frequented  as  a watering, 
place.  The  church  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas  is  regularly  built,  and  has  an  organ  said  to  be  superior  to  any 
other  in  this  country. 

1739L  (if  other  tow m fn  Sorfoii,  the  chief  is  Lynn  Regis,  a flourishing  seaport  on  the  Wash,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ouse,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  brings  down  the  agricultural  produce  of  many  rich  counties. 
Cromer  and  Wells  are  tolerable  fishing  porta. 

1740  Seats.  Though  Norfolk  Is  not  generally  an  ornamented  county,  it  contains  several  of  the  most  superb 
seats  in  England,  l oremost  stands  Ilolkhatn.  built  by  Lord  Leicester  on  a design  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  parti, 
cularly  noted  for  a gallery  room  which  is  considered  almost  matchless.  It  is  richly  adorned  with  sculpture  and 
paintings,  particularly  by  Claude,  and  has  also  a very  extensive  library,  to  which  the  present  munificent 
possessor  is  daily  adding.  Houghton  is  still  a magnificent  seat,  though  the  collection  of  painting*,  formed  by 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  considered  the  first  in  the  kingdom,  was  purchased  for  the  Empress  of  Russia. 


1741.  Cambridgeshire  presents  a very  considerable  variety  of  surface.  Its  northern  dis- 
trict, called  the  Isle  of  Ely,  intersected  by  the  lower  channels  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Nen, 
exists  almost  in  an  intermediate  state  between  land  and  sea.  Their  full  waters  overflowing 
tills  dead  flat,  part  of  the  great  Bedford  level,  a shallow  swampy  inundation  is  produced, 
called  fen,  unfavourable  to  every  produce,  except  a rank  luxuriance  of  pasture,  and  causing 
among  the  inhabitants  severe  fever  and  ague.  Drainage,  however,  to  a great  extent  has 
been  effected  during  the  late  period  pf  improvement ; many  tracts  have  been  converted  into 
fine  meadow,  or  made  to  yield  large  crops  of  oats,  though  the  danger  of  inundation  can  never 
be  wholly  averted.  The  classic  stream  of  the  Cam  or  Granta,  in  descending  to  join  the 
Ouse,  waters  a valley  called  “ the  Dairies,”  where  some  good  cheeses  and  long  rolls  of 
excellent  butter  are  prepared  for  the  tables  of  the  Cambridge  students.  The  southern 
and  western  districts  of  Cambridge  are  encroached  upon  by  the  downs  from  the  south,  which 
are  filled  with  calcareous  substances,  and  only  fit  for  the  pasture  of  sheep. 

1742.  The  cajntal  of  Cambridgeshire  u the  seal  (f  one  of  the  two  great  universities . The 
first  origin  of  this  institution  is  a subject  of  antiquarian  controversy ; but,  from  a deed  of 
Henry  III.,  it  appears  to  have  assumed  its  regular  character  and  functions  in  1229.  Since 
that  time,  have  been  built  the  thirteen  colleges  and  four  halls,  in  which  the  masters,  tutors, 
and  students,  not  only  teach  and  are  taught,  but  are  lodged  and  boarded.  Some  of  the 
largest  of  these  endowments  are  stated  to  be  for  " poor  and  indigent  scholars but  this 
destination  is  entirely  changed,  and  they  arc  filled  with  the  sons  of  the  most  opulent  families 
in  the  kingdom,  who  cannot  live  there  but  at  a very  considerable  expense.  Yet  the  resort 
continues  to  increase,  and  the  existing  colleges  are  insufficient  to  contain  the  applicants, 
who  must  often  wait  several  years  previously  to  admission.  These  colleges  are  large,  and 
generally  fine  and  handsome  buildings ; yet  they  do  not  produce  the  same  noble  and  im- 
posing effect  as  those  in  the  sister  university.  They  are  not  arranged  along  two  grand 
streets,  but  dispersed  through  those  of  a secondary  class,  sometimes  almost  in  by-lanes* 
Cambridge  is  a busy  stirring  place,  dealing  largely  in  com,  malt,  butter,  solid  and  useful 
objects,  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  refined  purposes  of  this  great  institution  ; yet  it  can 
boast  two  single  structures  such  as  its  rival  cannot  match.  The  first  of  these  is  the  chapel 
of  King’s  College,  (Jig . 143.),  built  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VIII. 

148  — Its  interior  has  been  called  matchless  j 


and  though  we  could  not  consider  it 
in  sublimity  as  rivalling  that  of  York, 
it  is  certainly  more  beautiful  and  more 
brilliant.  The  roof  is  of  the  most 
perfect  workmanship,  and  its  support 
without  pillars  lias  been  viewed  as  an 
architectural  mystery.  But  the  most 
striking  characteristic  is  the  prodi- 
gious blaze  of  painted  glass,  on  each 
side,  from  twelve  brilliantly  tinted 
windows  fifty  feet  high,  giving  to  the 
fabric  the  appearance  of  being  walled 
Kim'a  CPT.LH1  cn Ami . with  paiuted  glass.  The  whole  has  the 

aspect,  less,  perhaps,  of  a solemn  religious  edifice,  than  of  a fairy  palace  called  up  by  the  w and 
of  an  eastern  enchanter.  The  other  very  fine  edifice  is  Trinity  College,  particularly  admired  for 
its  library,  two  hundred  feet  long,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  perhaps  the  most 
elegant  library  room  in  the  kingdom.  The  trail  is  also  the  largest  in  Cambridge ; and  the 


roof  is  ornamented  with  fine  specimens  of  old  wood-work.  Its  chapel  is  marked  by  a 
beautiful  simplicity,  and  contains  Roubiliac’s  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  supposed  the  best 


resemblance  that  exists  of  that  great  man.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a cursory  list  of 
the  admiranda  of  Cambridge ; but  it  must  not  be  omitted  that  great  exertions  are  now  making 
to  extend  its  beauties,  and  to  clear  away  the  obstructions  by  which  they  have  been  hidden 


from  the  public  eye.  King’s  College,  in  particular,  will,  it  is  said,  be  completed  in  all  its 
parts,  according  to  the  grand  original  plan,  hitherto  carried  into  effect  only  in  regard  to 
the  chapel. 
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1743.  Among  public  collections , the  principal  library,  though  it  cannot  rank  with  the 
Bodleian,  contains  100,000  volumes,  many  of  which  are  scarce  and  valuable.  Trinity 
College,  in  its  ornamented  hall,  has  40,000.  Earl  Fits  william,  from  his  seat  near  Rich* 
mond,  presented  lately  a handsome  library,  some  fine  pictures,  and  a large  collection  of 
engravings.  Valuable  manuscripts  and  antiquities  have  been  presented  to  the  university  by 
its  alumni  who  have  travelled  into  foreign  countries.  The  botanic  garden  is  reckoned 
inferior  to  none  in  the  kingdom,  except  those  of  Kew  and  Liverpool. 

1744.  The  great  men  who  have  issued  from  this  university  are  too  numerous  for  our 
limits  to  admit  any  attempt  an  enumeration.  Since  it  was  adorned  by  the  immortal  name 
of  Newton,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  have  been  the  ruling  pursuits;  and,  not- 
withstanding die  lustre  reflected  on  it  by  Milton,  as  well  as  by  Bentley  and  Porson,  it  has 
left  to  Oxford  the  foremost  place  in  classical  knowledge.  Among  the  statesmen  who  studied 
here,  Cromwell  and  Pitt  may  be  particularly  noted.  Cambridge  has  produced  a number  of 
adventurous  and  distinguished  travellers,  among  whom  Browne  and  Clarke  deserve  par- 
ticular mention. 

1745.  The  population  of  Cambridge,  amounting,  as  above  stated,  to  20,971,  is  double  that 
in  1801.  The  resident  members  of  the  university  in  1801  were  811  ; in  1811  were  814; 
but  in  the  two  last  enumerations  they  have  not  been  distinguished. 

1746.  Cambridgeshire , besides  It*  scene*  of  sober  industry  and  high  intellectual  exertion,  displays  others  of  a 
very  different  kind,  yet  equally  characteristic  of  England  ; for  it  is  at  Newmarket  that  horse-rarm g has  chosen 
its  moat  favourite  ground.  This  town  lies  on  the  Suffolk  border,  and  within  the  county  of  that  name,  amid 
bleak  hills,  that  have,  however,  a sufficient  extent  of  level  heath  to  make  the  finest  course  in  the  kingdom. 
The  amusement,  animating  in  itself,  and  deriviug  some  elegance  from  the  beauty  of  the  animals  engaged  in  it, 
might,  without  hUmc,  lx-  pursued  in  moderation  ; but  the  deep  and  ruinous  betting,  and  the  various  forms  of 
dissipation  usually  attendant  on  it,  render  Newmarket  one  or  the  most  dangerous  scenes  for  young  men  of 
fortune  The  town  itself  is  small,  consisting  of  one  long  street,  chiefly  Ailed  with  inns  and  coffee  houses  for 
the  reception  of  the  sporting  world,  who  crowd  thither  in  the  appropriate  seasons,  which  are  April,  July,  and 
October.  The  bustle  is  theu  immense.  “ Trains  of  horses,*'  says  l)r.  Spiker,  *4  were  led  up  and  down  the 
streets.  Excellent  equipages,  gigs,  curricles,  landaus,  flew  past  us  and  past  each  other  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow.  Horse*  were  prancing  about  with  their  riders  ; jockeys  were  carrying  bridles  to  and  IVo  : in  short,  all 
was  life  and  bustle.**  The  course  is  covered  with  turf,  whence  the  pursuit  of  horse  racing  itself  is  usually 
designated  the  turf.  Close  to  the  goal  is  drawn  on  rollers  a small  wooden  house,  in  which  sits  the  judge,  usually 
on  experienced  groom,  who  decides  which  U the  winner;  a delicate  task  when  the  difference  docs  not  some, 
time*  exceed  half  a bead.  The  stand  is  an  open  raised  house  for  ladies  and  other  merely  curious  spectators ; 
but  men  of  real  business  crowd  round  the  betting  post,  immediately  behind  the  judge,  where  they  remain 
closely  wedged  together,  “ and  nothing  is  beard  but  the  continual  cry  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  two  hundred 
prxmds  on  such  a norse.** 

1747.  Qf  other  places,  the  small  curious  city  of  Ely  rises  like  an  island  amidst  the  surrounding  fens,  and 
displays  a magnificent  cathedral  Wisbeach,  a neat  thriving  town  on  a navigable  branch  of  the  Ouse,  different 
Crom  that  of  Lynn,  combines  a prosperous  trade  with  some  spirit  of  literary  enquiry. 

1748.  The  small  county  of  Huntingdon  lie*  to  the  eastward  of  Cambridge,  by  which  it  i* 
partly  enclosed.  The  two  are  governed  by  the  some  sheriff,  chosen  alternately  in  each. 
Huntingdon  is  entirely  agricultural,  but  on  the  north-east  side  is  somewhat  encroached 
upon  by  the  fens;  which,  however,  have  been  much  improved  by  draining.  In  other  parts 
the  moisture  is  merely  such  as  to  render  the  pastures  peculiarly  rich,  and  adapt  it  for  pro- 
ducing that  cheese  called  Stilton,  which  seems  to  rank  above  any  other  in  Britain.  Hunt- 
ingdon, the  county  town,  though  small,  has  an  antique  and  respectable  appearance.  St. 
Ives  is  a large  pleasant  village  on  the  Ouse,  whose  banks  are,  in  this  part,  hilly  and  wooded. 
Stilton  claims  little  notice  except  from  its  cheese. 

1749.  Lincolnshire  is  an  extensive  and  important  county , occupying  all  the  eastern  coast 
from  the  Wash  to  the  Humber.  The  southern  territory,  called,  from  that  circomstance, 
44  Holland,**  comprises  more  than  half  of  the  Bedford  level,  or  fen  country,  and  is  naturally 
an  almost  continuous  swamp ; but  a great  exteut  of  it  has  now  been  drained,  and  produces 
fine  pasture  land,  and  excellent  crops  of  oats.  The  middle  and  northern  interior  is  high 
and  somewhat  bleak,  not  very  well  fitted  for  grain.  The  rearing  of  live  stock  forms  the 
chief  occupation  ; and  Lincoln  has  breeds  of  every  description  that  arc  held  in  high  estim- 
ation. The  sheep,  which  are  very  numerous,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  upwards  of  2,000,000, 
produce  that  species  of  wool  called  long  wool,  which,  from  the  length  of  its  staple,  is  chiefly 
fitted  for  worsted,  baixe,  and  other  fabrics.  Rabbits,  almost  innumerable,  are  bred  in  the 
upper  districts  ; and  the  unreclaimed  fens,  during  the  wet  season,  swarm  with  teal,  ducks, 
geese,  and  aquatic  game  of  every  form  and  description,  with  which  London  and  many  other 
parts  of  England  are  chiefly  supplied  from  this  county.  Manufactures  have  entirely  de- 
serted it ; even  its  own  wool,  since  the  late  inventions  in  machinery,  is  no  longer  spun  or  carded 
within  itself.  The  internal  intercourse  is  considerable,  as  the  Witham  and  Axeholme,  streams 
of  some  importance,  flow,  respectively,  to  the  Wash  and  the  Humber;  while  the  Trent, 
during  all  its  course  through  this  county,  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.  Artificial  channels 
unite  these  streams,  particularly  the  Foss  Dyke,  between  the  Witham  and  the  Trent. 
Foreign  commerce,  however,  is  much  limited  by  the  increasing  sand-banks,  by  which  the 
coasts  and  harbours  are  obstructed. 

1750.  The  city  tf  Lincoln  was,  during  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
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splendid  capital*  of  England.  The  cathedral  (Jig.  149.)  still  holds  the  very  first  rank 

among  religious  edifices.  From  a 
distance  its  three  towers  appear  con- 
spicuous ; two  of  them  1 80,  and  one 
300,  feet  high,  and  ornamented  with 
various  pillars  and  tracery ; and  as 
the  structure  stands  on  a hill,  in 
the  midst  of  a vast  surrounding 
fiat,  it  has  the  most  commanding 
site  in  the  county.  The  most  em- 
bellished port  is  considered  to 
be  the  western.  When  plundered, 
with  devout  rapacity,  in  1540,  by 
Henry  VIII.,  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain an  extraordinary  treasure, 
not  only  in  gold  and  silver,  but  in 
pearls,  diamonds,  and  other  precious 
stones,  gifts  of  the  faithful  during 
many  ages.  Lincoln  having  fallen 
from  its  high  estate,  is  supported  only  by  its  county  trade,  and  by  the  remaining  opulence 
of  the  cathedral ; it  hold*  a moderate  rank  among  provincial  towns.  Its  fifty  churches  are 
reduced  to  eleven ; and  the  fragments  of  the  others  are  dispersed  throughout  the  town, 
many  ordinary  houses  being  adorned  with  Gothic  arches,  doorways,  and  windows. 

1751.  Of  other  towns*  Boston  on  the  Witham,  near  its  junction  with  the  Wash,  carries  on 
the  trade  of  Holland,  or  southern  Lincolnshire.  After  declining  from  early  prosperity, 
it  has  considerably  revived  since  the  fens  have  become  productive.  It  now  exports  the 
grain,  and  affords  a great  market  for  the  cattle  reared  in  them,  and  has  thus  doubled  its 
population.  A fine  Gothic  church  attests  the  original  prosperity  of  Boston.  Spalding 
and  Holbeach  are  small  towns  among  the  fens.  Gainsborough  has  some  trade  by  the 
Trent,  which  is  navigable  thus  far'  for  vessels  of  150  tons.  Louth,  from  the  interior, 
sends  by  a canal  com  and  wool.  Great  Grimsby,  the  chief  eastern  port,  after  seeing  nearly 
all  its  commerce  transferred  to  Hull,  has  of  late  somewhat  revived.  Stamford  and  Grantham 
are  respectable  old  towns,  a good  deal  decayed ; but  the  revival  of  their  importance  is  favoured 
by  their  position  on  the  great  north  road. 

S rasper.  3.  Central  Counties* 

1752.  Under  this  term  we  shall  comprehend  that  part  of  the  interior  of  England  which  is 
bounded  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the  two  divisions  already  described  ; on  the  north 
and  north-west  by  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ; and  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Salop, 
Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  which  will  be  ranked  among  the  western  counties. 

1753.  In  a description  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  London  claims  a distinct  and  separate 
notice.  As  the  metropolis  of  the  united  kingdom,  it  is  the  seat  of  legislation,  jurispru- 
dence, and  government;  the  principal  residence  of  the  sovereign,  at  which  affairs  of  state 
are  transacted,  and  relations  maintained  with  foreign  courts ; the  centre  of  all  important 
operations  whether  of  commerce  or  finance,  and  of  correspondence  with  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

1754.  London*  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  includes  the  city  and  liberties  of  London,  the 
city  of  Westminster  and  its  liberties,  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  parishes  and  pre- 
cincts contiguous  to  those  three  component  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Its  extent,  from  Poplar 
in  the  east  to  Belgrave-square  in  the  west,  is  nearly  eight  miles ; its  breadth,  from  Islington 
in  the  north  to  Walworth  in  the  south,  exceeds  five  miles.  The  circumference,  allowing  for 
inequalities,  is  computed  at  thirty  miles.  The  buildings,  streets,  squares,  and  other  spaces, 
including  that  taken  up  by  the  river  Thames,  winding  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
extremity,  about  seven  miles  on  an  average  breadth  of  a quarter  of  a mile,  occupy  an  area 
of  eighteen  square  miles. 

1755.  By  a more  convenient  topographical  arrangement , London  has  been  divided  into 
six  grand  portions:  1st,  the  City,  which  is  tl>e  central  division;  2d,  the  western  division, 
including  Westminster;  3d,  the  north-west  division,  including  the  district  north  of  Oxford- 
street  and  west  of  Tottenham- court-road,  — these  two  divisions  make  the  west-end  of  the 
town  ; 4th,  the  northern  division,  comprising  the  whole  district  north  of  Holborn  and  the 
City  from  Tottenham-court-rood  on  the  west  to  Shoreditch  and  Kingsland-road  on  the  east, 
including  St.  Paneras,  Somers- town,  Pentonville,  Islington,  Hoxton,  and  Kingsland; 
5th,  the  eastern  division,  including  the  whole  district  east  of  the  city  and  of  Shoreditch  ; 
6th,  the  southern  division,  comprising  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  mass  of  build- 
ings extending  from  Rotherhithe  to  Yauxhall,  and  ranging  south  ward  for  more  than  two 
miles.  The  divisions  north  and  south  of  the  Thames  communicate  by  five  bridges,  — London 
Bridge,  Southwark  Bridge,  Black  friars,  Waterloo,  and  Westminster  bridges. 
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1756.  The  jtori  of  London  extends  from  London  Bridge  to  Deptford,  a distance  of 
about  four  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  yards. 
Its  divisions  arc  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Pools,  and  the  space  between  Lime- 
house  and  Deptford.  Connected  with  it  are  certain  spacious  docks,  which  will  be  hereafter 
noticed. 

1757.  The  po/wlalion  of  London,  according  to  the  returns  in  1831  of  the  census  in 
1830,  is  thus  stated  : — 


City  of  London  within  the  walls  • 

— without  the  walls  (including  the  Inns  of  Court) 
Borough  of  Southwark  ..... 
City  of  Westminster  - .... 

Parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality  ... 

Adjacent  parishes  not  within  the  bills  ... 


Penons. 

57,605 

67,878 

91,501 

20*2,080 

761,348 

293,567 


Total  - 1,474,069 


1 758.  The  north  division  of  London,  as  viewed  from  the  most  central  and  elevated  point, 
rises  gently  from  the  Thames,  and  extends  to  the  foot  of  a range  of  hills  on  which  are 
situated  the  villages  of  Hampstead  and  Higligate.  On  the  east  and  west  are  fertile  plains 
extending  at  least  twenty  miles,  and  watered  by  the  winding  and  gently  flowing  Thames. 
On  the  south,  the  distant  view  is  bounded  by  the  high  grounds  of  Richmond,  Wimbledon, 
Epsom,  Norwood,  and  Blackheath,  terminating  in  the  horison  by  Leith  Hill,  Boxhill,  and 
the  Rcigate  and  Wrotham  Hills.  Shooter's  Hill  is  a conspicuous  object  to  the  east- 
ward ; and,  in  a more  northerly  direction,  parts  of  Epping  Forest  and  other  wooded  uplands 
of  Essex. 

1759.  Tendon  retains  in  its  name  an  evidence  of  its  Gothic  origin.  Its  founders  were 
the  Trinobantes,  by  whose  name  geographers  have  distinguished  it  from  the  more  ancient 
capital  of  Scania,  still  designated,  in  the  works  printed  at  its  university,  I .ondinnm  Gothorum.* 
So  early  as  the  reign  of  Nero,  London  had  become  a place  of  considerable  traffic,  as  appears 
from  Tacitus,  the  earliest  of  the  Roman  historians  who  mention  it  by  name.  The  Romans 
fortified  it  with  a wall,  and  made  it  one  of  their  principal  stations.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus,  it  is  represented  as  a great  and 
wealthy  city,  and  considered  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Britain.  Such  was  the  extent  of  its 
commerce,  that  we  are  told,  by  the  historian  Zosimus,  that,  in  the  year  359,  800  vessels 
belonging  to  this  place  were  employed  in  the  exportation  of  grain.  In  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  East  Saxons,  whose  king,  Sebcrt,  is  generally 
reputed  the  founder  of  the  cathedral  church  dedicated  to  Saint  Paul,  and  of  the  abbey  and 
abbey  church  of  Westminster.  After  the  union  of  the  seven  kingdoms,  Egbert,  in  833, 
held  here  his  first  wiuenngemote,  or  council : but  London  was  not  constituted  the  capital  of 
England  until  its  recovery  from  the  Danes  by  Alfred,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  its  pre- 
sent municipal  government.  William  of  Normandy,  whose  interest  it  was  to  conciliate  the 
citizens,  though  he  built  the  fortress  called  the  Tower,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  confirmed  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  patron  Edward  the  Confessor ; 
subsequent  sovereigns  augmented  and  extended  them  by  various  charters,  one  of  which, 
granted  by  King  John,  authorised  44  the  barons”  of  London  to  choose  a mayor  annually,  or 
continue  the  same  person  in  that  office  from  year  to  year,  at  their  pleasure.  The  city 
attained  to  great  splendour  under  Edward  III.,  who  held  frequent  toumays  in  Smithfield 
and  other  places ; and  its  architecture  at  that  period  exhibited  every  variety  of  the  richest 
style  of  Gothic,  both  in  public  and  private  edifices.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  held  the  pre- 
eminence ; and  its  spire  is  said  to  have  been  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  The  streets 
were  moi.lly  narrow,  and  the  higher  stories  of  the  houses  projected  over  the  lower.  There 
were  no  glass  windows ; and  on  the  ground  floors  the  wares  of  tradesmen  were  openly  dis- 
played. Notwithstanding  several  visitations  of  firo  and  pestilence,  London  continued  to 
increase,  especially  after  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  when  the  overthrow  of  feudal  vas- 
salage, and  the  more  frequent  resort  to  the  capital,  caused  an  augmentation  so  rapid  as  to 
alarm  the  government.  The  dissolution  of  monasteries,  of  which  London  contained  so  large 
a proportion,  accelerated  this  increase,  while  it  gave  an  impulse  to  industry  and  commerce. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  influ z of  strangers  driven  from  the  Netherlands,  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  heightened  the  alarm,  and  the  queen  was  even  induced 
to  issue  the  absurd  and  futile  decree  that  no  more  dwelling-houses  should  be  built ; a pro- 


• Sow  Lund,  in  Srhonen,  the  southernmost  province  of  Sweden,  the  scat  of  a university  founded  by 
Charles  XL  It  is  said  to  hare  been  a flourishing  city  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  though  it*  prevent 
population  scarcely  exceeds  800.  The  similarity  of  the  modem  names  and  the  identity  of  the  Latin 
appellation*  are  stming. 
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hibition  which  does  not  seem  for  a moment  to  have  retarded  the  growth  of  the  city.  Her 
public  spirit  was  more  sensibly  manifested  after  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  had  erected  a bourse 
for  the  merchants,  which  she  visited  in  great  state,  and  caused  to  be  proclaimed  “ The 
Royal  Exchange. * In  this  reign  the  luxury  of  coaches  was  introduced  from  Holland,  by 
William  Boones,  a Dutchman,  who  was  appointed  coachman  to  the  queen.  It  was  an 
epoch  alike  intellectual  and  prosperous,  adorned  with  the  names  of  Bacon,  Cecil,  and 
Walsingham  ; of  Raleigh  and  Drake;  of  Shakspearc,  Spenser,  and  Jonson.  Some  of 
these  great  men  also  illustrated  the  pacific  reign  of  James  I.,  scarcely  disturbed  except  by 
one  singular  event ; the  discovery  of  a conspiracy  of  fanatic  jesuits  and  papists  to  blow  up 
the  king  and  both  houses  of  Parliament.  In  1636,  the  refinements  of  Paris  and  Madrid 
were  emulated  in  London  by  the  introduction  of  hackney  coaches  and  sedan  chairs. 
During  the  civil  wars,  the  capital  participated  in  the  troubles  that  afflicted  the  country,  and 
also  in  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  famous  navigation  act  passed  in  1651,  during 
the  interregnum.  The  citizens,  secretly  alienated  from  Cromwell  and  his  council  by  the 
execution  of  the  king,  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  adopted 
with  indiscriminate  eagerness  the  change  of  manners  introduced  by  his  court  and  followers 
from  France. 

1 760.  The  rei^n  of  Charles  II.  includes  the  most  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  London. 
In  1665,  a plague  swept  away  100,000  persons.  In  September,  1666,  broke  out  that  great 
and  awful  fire  w hich  destroyed  400  streets,  13,000  houses,  89  churches,  including  the  vene- 
rable cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  the  Guildhall,  the  Herald's  College,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
many  other  structures.  For  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  an  admirable  plan  was  presented  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect ; but  the  regard  due  to  private  property,  aud  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  conflicting  interests,  allowed  it  to  be  but  very  partially  adopted.  He 
rebuilt  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  and  most  of  the  parish  churches  in  the  Grecian  style,  and 
the  front  of  Guildhall  in  the  original  Gothic,  of  Portland  stone.  Instead  of  wood  and 
plaster,  the  chief  materials  of  the  former  city,  the  new  dwelling-houses  and  the  halls  of  the 
city  companies  were  built  of  brick,  in  the  substantia]  though  heavy  style  then  in  vogue; 
with  greater  regard  to  convenience  than  to  external  display : ornament,  however,  of  a 
certain  kind  was  not  wanting.  In  the  streets  occupied  by  traders,  gaudy  sign*  with  various 
devices,  in  iron  and  gilded  brasswork,  hung  over  every  door  or  projected  from  every  house ; 
the  simple  distinction  of  numbering  not  having  been  adopted,  or  perhaps  thought  of.  There 
were  no  flagged  footpaths ; the  streets  were  ill-paved  ; and  as  there  was  no  system  of 
drainage  by  sewers,  and  no  distribution  of  pure  water  by  pipes,  they  were  in  some  places 
far  from  endurable.  The  city,  however,  had  gained  greatly  by  the  change,  though  with  the 
sacrifice  of  many  interesting  memorials  of  its  ancient  state,  and  of  its  most  glorious  times. 
In  1687,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  gave  to  London  its  colony  of 
silk  weavers.  The  revolution  of  1688  was  effected  without  the  slightest  public  commotion 
in  London,  except  that  which  ensued  on  the  sudden  return  of  James  II.  to  Whitehall,  pre- 
viously to  his  final  departure  from  the  kingdom.  The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  were  signalised  by  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  institution  of  the 
funding  system,  and  the  introduction  of  those  changes  in  the  operations  of  commerce  by 
which  it  was  necessarily  accompanied. 

1761.  Westminster,  though  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  chosen  at  an  early 
period  as  a royal  residence,  did  not  at  first  keep  pace  with  London.  The  abbey  and  its 
church,  founded  by  Sebert,  gave  place  to  a grander  structure  raised  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor ; and  afterwards  enlarged,  if  not  wholly  rebuilt,  by  the  accomplished  architects  who 
reared  so  many  splendid  fabrics  of  Gothic  masonry  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 
ward I.  The  celebrated  hall  was  built  by  William  Rufus  in  1097  and  1098.  Having 
become  ruinous  in  that  of  Richard  II.,  it  underwent  a thorough  repair,  and  received  the  ad- 
dition of  a new  roof,  and  a stately  portal  at  the  western  entrance.  That  monarch  made  it 
a scene  of  luxurious  banqueting,  which  provoked  the  severe  but  unavailing  censures  of  his 
uncle,  John  of  Gaunt.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Westminster  consisted  only  of  a few 
streets  adjoining  the  hall  and  the  abbey.  On  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  Henry  VIII. 
converted  this  religious  establishment  into  a college,  appointing  William  Benson  the  abbot 
to  be  its  first  dean.  He  afterwards  converted  it  into  a bishopric,  assigning  all  Middlesex 
except  Fulham  as  its  diocese.  Westminster  thus  became  a city,  and  has  ever  since  retained 
that  rank  by  courtesy,  though  it  never  had  but  one  bishop,  having  been,  in  1550,  transferred 
by  Edward  VI.  to  the  see  of  Norwich. 

1762.  The  city  of  West  minster  is  comprised  in  the  united  parishes  of  St  Margaret  and 
St.  John  ; the  liberties  include  seven  other  parishes,  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  St.  James's, 
St.  Ann’s,  St  Clement  Danes,  St  Mary’s  le  Strand,  St  George’s  Hanover  Square,  and  St. 
Paul's  Covent  Garden,  with  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy  and  that  of  St  Martin's  1c  Grand. 
Several  of  the  polishes  w'estward  of  Temple  Bar  had  each  its  church  and  contiguous  village, 
communicating  with  each  other  by  roads  and  footpaths.  The  Strand  was  originally  a high 
road  connecting  London  with  Westminster  by  the  village  of  Charing.  A range  of  man- 
sions, among  which  the  Savoy  Palace  was  conspicuous,  extended  along  its  south  side;  a con- 
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venient  site  from  it*  proximity  to  the  river,  at  a time  when  that  was  the  principal  commit- 
nicntion  with  London,  Westminster,  and  the  theatres  at  Bankside,  in  Southwark.  The 
names  of  the  proprietors  of  those  mansions  have  been  conveyed  to  the  streets  since  erected 
there;  as  Essex,  Norfolk,  Somerset,  Beaufort,  Buckingham,  Cecil,  Craven,  and  Northum- 
berland. On  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  a considerable  extent  of  ground,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  a religious  house,  became  the  property  of  the  family  of  Bussell  at  the  Reformation  : 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  this  quarter  was  the  centre  of  fashion,  and  was  afterwards  chosen 
as  the  site  of  the  two  national  theatres,  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  After  the  Re- 
storation, the  west  end  of  the  town  rapidly  increased ; and  its  inhabitants  affecting  superior 
refinement  of  manners  claimed  to  be  considered  as  a distinct  class  of  beings  from  the  in- 
dustrious merchants  cast  of  Temple  Bar.  The  distinction  of  court  and  city  was  maintained 
in  the  comedies  of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Farquhar,  and  their  successors,  as  well  as  iu  the 
periodical  essays  of  Addison  and  Steele,  which  so  happily  illustrated  the  manners  of  that 
age.  By  degrees,  as  the  vacant  ground  was  built  upon,  the  two  cities  and  their  suburbs  were 
united ; the  fields  near  St.  Martin’s  and  Leicester  House  were  covered  with  streets ; and  at 
length  the  distant  villages  of  Mary-le-bonc  and  Si.  Pancras  became  integral  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  A splendid  quarter,  now  occupied  by  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  com- 
munity, lias  been  built  to  the  west  of  St.  James’s  Park  and  the  new  palace.  All  the 
villages  surrounding  London,  formerly  at  some  distance,  — on  the  east,  Stepney  and  Lime- 
house  ; on  the  south,  Beckham,  Camberwell,  Brixton,  Clapham ; on  the  west,  Brompton 
and  Knightsbridge ; on  the  north,  Hackney,  Hoxton,  Islington,  to  which  we  may  even  add 
Highgate  and  Hampstead,  — have  swelled  into  large  towns,  and,  being  joined  to  the  metro- 
polis by  continued  ranges  of  streets,  may  be  considered  as  integral  portions  of  it.  The 
population  within  a radius  of  eight  miles  from  St.  Paul’s,  which  is  all  virtually  London, 
does  not  fall  short  of  1,800,000. 

1763.  The  growth  of  London,  as  a port,  was  at  first  by  no  means  rapid.  Notwithstanding 
the  impulse  given  to  commerce,  after  Vasco  de  Gama  and  Columbus  had  navigated  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  although  an  East  India  Company  was  established  so  early  on 
1600,  the  number  of  ships  then  trading  to  this  port  was  comparatively  very  small.  Indeed, 
less  than  a century  ago,  London  had  not  one  twentieth  of  its  present  trade.  Its  subsequent 
increase  has  been  accelerated  by  various  causes,  the  operation  of  which  might  furnish  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  enquiry.  During  the  wars  with  France,  from  1793  to  1815,  especially 
while  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon  was  in  full  vigour,  London  engrossed  almost  all 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom  ; which  began  to  return  to  its  wonted  channels  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  In  1824,  there  entered  into  the  port  of  London  from  foreign  parts 
3132  British, and  1643  foreign  shipping;  513  from  Ireland;  7117  colliers;  1 1,213  coasters  ; 
3769  fishing  vossels.  In  1832,  there  entered  the  port  of  London  2025  ships,  of  the  burthen 
of  325,299  tons  ; and  851  foreign,  of  150,425  tons.  Of  these,  415  were  from  Russia  ; 5022, 
the  Netherlands  ; 256,  Portugal,  &c. ; 282,  German  States ; 201,  Spain  ; 305,  France  ; 230, 
Prussia;  103,  Denmark;  105,  Italy;  73,  United  States;  135,  foreign  America;  20, 
China.  In  1832,  besides  boats  and  other  craft  not  registered,  there  belonged  to  the  port 
of  London  2669  ships,  of  the  burthen  of  565,174  tons ; manned  by  32,786  men  and  boys. 
In  the  same  year,  the  gross  customs  duty  collected  in  the  port  of  London  amounted  to 
9,434,854/. 

1764.  The  Port  of  London  has  already  been  described  as  extending  from  London  Bridge 
to  Deptford,  a distance  of  four  miles ; the  average  breadth  being  fully  a quarter  of  a mile. 
Even  these  limits  were  far  from  affording  adequate  accommodation  to  the  shipping ; and 
the  example  of  improvement  exhibited  by  Liverpool  at  length  roused  the  merchants  of 
London  to  form  companies  for  constructing  docks,  with  commodious  quays  and  warehouses. 
The  West  India  Dock*,  stretching  across  the  isthmus  forming  the  Isle  of  Dogs  to  the 
Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  were  opened  in  1802.  They  consisted  originally  of  an  import 
and  an  export  dock,  the  former  containing  about  30  and  the  latter  about  25  acres  of  water, 
exclusive  of  basins.  To  these  have  recently  been  added  the  south  dock,  formerly  the  City 
Canal.  The  warehouses  at  the  West  India  Docks  arc  of  vast  extent,  and  are,  in  all  respects, 
most  commodious.  The  London  Dock*,  also  of  very  great  extent,  are  situated  at  y\  apping. 
The  tobacco  warehouse  belonging  to  them  is  the  largest  and  finest  building  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  covers  a space  of  near  5 acres!  The  vault*  underneath  the  ground  are 
1h|  acres  in  extent ; and,  excluding  gangways  &c.,  have  stowage  for  66,000  pipes  of  wine ! 
There  arc  also  the  St.  Katharine  t Dock*,  adjoining  the  Tower  ; the  Fast  India  Dock*,  at  Black- 
wall  ; and  the  Commercial  Dock t,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river.  Owing  to  the  competition 
of  the  different  companies  all  sorts  of  dock  charges  are  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  level, 
and  hardly  one  of  the  concerns  can  be  said  to  be  profitable.  The  dividend  on  London 
Dock  stock  in  1833  was  only  2j  per  cent. ; and  it  is  supposed  that  the  dividend  on  the  stock 
of  some  of  the  other  dock  companies  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  oven  lower. 

1765.  Southwark , the  third  great  portion  of  the  metropolis  (more  commonly  called  the 
Borough,  and  as  such  returning  two  members  to  parliament,)  is  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Thames.  It  is  considered  at  least  coeval  with  London,  if  not  more  ancient ; and 
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the  Romans  are  said  to  have  raised  the  large  embankment  by  which  it  is  protected  from  the 
river.  The  Borough  was  governed  by  its  own  bailiffs  until  the  year  1327,  when  a gram  was 
obtained  by  which  the  lord  mayor  was  constituted  bailiff  and  empowered  to  act  by  deputy. 
The  inhabitants  afterwards  recovered  their  former  privileges,  and  enjoyed  them  until  Ed- 
ward V I.  granted  Southwark  to  the  city  of  London  for  a sum  of  money  ; after  which  it 
became  one  of  the  city  wards  by  the  name  of  Bridge  Ward  Without.  Southwark  is  much 
frequented  by  agriculturists  from  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  ; and  is  the  principal  hop-market 
in  the  kingdom.  Numerous  streets  in  every  direction  connect  it  with  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages ; and  by  the  five  magnificent  bridges  it  communicates  with  every  quarter  of  London 
and  Westminster.  Yet,  having  never  been  the  centre  either  of  commerce  or  of  fashion,  it 
has  always  held  a subordinate  rank  ; and  at  present  the  number  of  inhabitants  docs  not 
equal  a tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  capital. 

1766'.  London , though  not  the  most  splendid,  is  the  cleanest,  the  healthiest,  and  most 
commodious  metropolis  in  the  world.  It  is  well  built,  well  paved,  well  lighted  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  for  the  all-important  object  of 
preventing  conflagration.  Foreigners  w ho  visit  it  for  the  first  time  soon  discover  that  utility, 
not  ornament,  is  the  main  characteristic  of  the  town,  and  that  business,  not  amusement, 
occupies  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants.  The  main  streets  are  spacious;  and  all  the  streets 
have  the  advantage  of  flagged  foot-pavements  on  each  side.  The  I rouses  are  of  brick  ; and 
though  in  the  most  populous  streets  discoloured  by  smoke,  have  by  no  means  a gloomy 
Appearance.  Having  been  built  at  various  periods,  and  chiefly  on  the  site  of  old  streets  or 
along  the  lines  of  roads,  the  metropolis  can  lay  no  claim  to  regularity  of  plan ; some  parts 
are  regular,  others  irregular : but  it  is  for  that  reason  more  agreeable  than  if  it  had  been  a 
parallelogram  of  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  wearisome  to  the  eye,  especially  if,  as  in  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  the  walls  be 
built,  and  the  streets  paved,  with  stone  of  the  same  grey  colour,  producing  an  effect  which 
may  truly  be  called  dismal.  The  charm  of  London,  as  a great  city,  is  its  variety.  Those 
who  dislike  the  high-piled  and  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  shady  in  summer,  and  sheltered 
from  cold  windj  in  winter,  may  delight  in  the  spacious  streets  and  squares  of  the  west  end 
of  the  town  : those  who  desire  to  contemplate  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  “ the  full  tide  of  hu- 
man existence,"  may  visit  Cheapside,  Fleet  Street,  or  the  Strand : Pall  Mall,  and  St.  James's 
Street,  by  some  fortunate  peculiarity  of  position,  not  easily  defined,  look  light  and  cheerful 
in  the  heaviest  weather  ; Bond  Street  is  still  the  resort  of  gaiety  and  fashion  ; and  Regent 
Street,  for  architectural  effect,  is  the  grandest  street  in  Europe.  Great  improvements  have 
been  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand  from  Charing  Cross  to  Burleigh  Street,  by  taking 
down  an  immense  mass  of  small  and  old  houses,  partly  in  narrow  streets  and  courts,  and 
erecting  others  of  large  dimensions,  and  forming  wide  and  handsome  streets.  Here  also  has 
been  erected  the  elegant  and  commodious  structure  of  Hungerford  Market.  Another  im- 
provement is  that  of  opening  a line  northw'ard  from  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  through  the 
site  of  Fleet  Market  and  across  Clerkenw’ell,  to  Islington  : it  is  intended  that  a parallel  line 
should  extend  from  Waterloo  Bridge  across  the  Strand,  past  the  portico  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  into  the  northern  district  of  the  metropolis. 

1767.  The  public  buildings  of  London  would  many  of  them  require  a great  sacrifice 
of  private  property  to  expose  them  advantageously  to  view.  But  here  the  remark  so  often 


made  by  foreigners  again  suggests  itself,  — that  business,  and  not  display,  occupies  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  want  no  grand  avenue  to  afford  a prospect  of  St.  Paul's,  — no 
range  of  quays  for  promenading  along  the  river.  Though  not  utterly  indifferent  to  public 
walks,  they  regard  even  them  rather  as  spectacles,  than  as  places  of  recreation  ; and  in  Hyde 

many  were  to  see  and  to  be 
A scfn*  Munificent  in  con- 

m u J fejjif  °f  displaying  them  as  mere 

< •' 1 dral  (Jig.  1 50. ),  the  master- 

^ the  finest  specimen  of 

modern  architecture  in  the  kingdom,  and,  after  St  Peter’s  at  Rome,  may  rank  os  the 
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finest  ecclesiastical  structure  in  Christendom.  But  it  is  so  surrounded  with  buildings  that 
the  beauty  of  its  exterior  cannot  be  appreciated.  The  style  unites  grandeur  of  design  with 
justness  of  proportion ; but  being  Grecian,  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a pagan  temple  appro- 
priated for  Christian  worship  rather  than  that  of  a temple  founded  by  Christians.  That 
architecture  which  is  called  Gothic  is  essentially  more  grand  and  solemn : it  dates  its  origin 
from  the  early  propagation  of  the  Gospel ; implants  in  all  its  ground-plans  the  symbol  of 

the  cross ; and  may  be  said 
to  have  grown  with  the 
growth  of  Christianity.  The 
interior  of  St.  Paul's  is  too 
bare  of  ornament ; but  the 
defect  is  partly  supplied  by 
marble  monuments,  of  the 
merits  of  which,  as  works  of 
sculpture,  various  opinions 
arc  entertained. 

1 7C9.  Westminster  Abbey 
{fig.  151.)  is  a very  noble 
specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  interior  is 
grand  in  design  and  rich  in 
detail,  and  the  interest  which 
it  excises  is  enhanced  by  the 
numerous  monuments  of 
kings,  warriors,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  poets,  which  it  encloses.  The  chapel  built  at  the  western  extremity  by 
Henry  VII.  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  is  in  the  richest  Rtyle  of  the  later  Gothic, 
and  its  exterior  has  been  skilfully  renovated. 

1770.  Among  the  parish  churche t of  the  metropolis^  that  of  St  Stephen's,  Wal  brook,  is 
distinguished  for  the  fine  proportions  and  finished  elegance  of  its  interior.  The  stately 
portico  of  St  Martin's,  Charing  Cross,  excites  universal  admiration ; next  to  which  may  rank 
that  of  the  new  church  of  St  Pancras;  the  steeple  of  which  edifice,  constructed  on  the  model 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  has  a very  airy  and  pleasing  effect  The  other  public 
buildings  are  too  numerous  to  be  described,  and  a bare  mention  of  them  would  give  little 
satisfaction.  The  principal  inns  of  court,  and  their  subsidiary  inns,  are  remarkable  rather 
for  plainness  than  magnificence  of  architecture.  The  pile  called  Somerset  House  {fig. 

152.)  would  have  a grand 
effect  if  its  eastern  wing 
were  completed ; and  this 
desideratum  is  partly  sup- 
plied by  the  buildings 
assigned  to  “ King's  CoL 
lege,  London."  The  Man- 
sion House  attracts  the 
notice  of  travellers,  from 
its  accordance  in  style  of 
architecture  with  a palace 
in  Italy.  The  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall  is  a 
memorial  of  the  fine  taste 
of  Inigo  Jones;  and  its 
•eiuuuMrr  ceiling  is  decorated  with 

an  allegorical  painting  from  the  pencil  of  Rubens,  which  is  still  exposed  to  view,  though 
the  apartment  has  been  converted  into  a chapel.  Westminster  Hall,  of  which  the  portal 
has  been  rebuilt  in  tbe  original  style,  is  reputed  the  longest  hall  in  Europe  unsupported  by 
pillars.  It  is  276  feet  long  by  76  broad.  Within  it,  on  coronation  festivals,  10,000 
persons  have  dined.  On  its  south  side  are  entrances  to  the  new  law  courts,  the  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  and  Chancery,  with  an  additional  court  for  the  vice- 
chancellor.  The  central  door  at  the  upper  end  opens  into  a passage  leading  to  both  houses 
of  parliament.  The  House  of  Peers  is  a spacious  and  lofty  chamber,  decorated  with  tapestry 
representing  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armoda.  The  subordinate  apartments  and  passage# 
are  of  recent  construction  and  of  a dignified  elegance.  The  House  of  Commons,  originally 
a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  retains  perhaps  too  much  of  that  character  in  its  front 
and  side  galleries,  the  scats  rising  on  either  hand  beneath  them,  and  the  speaker's  chair 
exactly  in  the  place  where  a pulpit  might  have  stood.  The  house  was  altered  and  enlarged, 
to  admit  the  accession  of  members  consequent  on  the  union  with  Ireland.  The  Bank  of 
England  is  a building  of  great  extent,  the  larger  part  erected  by  Sir  John  Soane.  The 
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Royal  Exchange,  rebuilt  after  the  great  fire,  has  been  recently  repaired.  The  East  India 
House,  in  Leaden  hall- street,  has  a handsome  portico  in 
front,  completed  in  1799.  The  Tower  is  the  most  consider- 
able relic  of  antiquity  in  the  east  of  the  metropolis ; it  has  still 
an  arsenal  and  a garrison,  being  the  depository  of  the  regalia 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Trinity  House,  and  the  New 
Mint,  both  situated  on  Tower  Hill,  are  handsome  edifices. 
The  apparatus  for  coining,  in  the  mint,  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  specimens  of  machinery  moved  by  steam  power 
that  has  ever  been  contrived.  The  new  Post  Office,  in  St.  Mar- 
tin’s le  Grand,  near  St.  Paul’s,  is  a structure  highly  honour- 
able to  the  talents  and  taste  of  Mr.  Robert  Smirke.  Of  the 
New  Palace  in  St.  James’s  Park  the  architect  is  Mr.  Nash,  to 
whose  boldness  of  design  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  noble 
range  of  buildings  called  Regent-street,  from  Pall  Mall  to 
Portland  Place. 

1771.  The  column  called  The  Monument  (Jig.  153.)  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  metropolis.  The 
pedestal  is  42  feet,  the  shaft  of  the  column  120  feet,  the  cone 
at  the  top  with  the  blazing  urn  of  gilt  brass  40  feet,  making 
the  total  height  of  the  monument  202  feet ; which  consider- 
ably exceeds  that  of  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns  at 
Rome.  It  was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  comme- 
morate the  fire  of  London,  in  1666. 

1772.  The  bridges  of  London  attract  attention  by  their  beauty  and  utility.  Until  the 
year  1740,  the  only  one  existing  was  London  Bridge , built  in  the  twelfth  century,  with 
arches  so  narrow,  unequal,  and  ill-placed,  as  to  form  a sort  of  breakwater,  occasioning  a rapid, 
or  Jail  of  the  stream,  highly  dangerous  to  boats  and  barges.  Its  removal  having  been 
determined  on,  the  corporation,  after  considering  various  plans  offered  for  a new*  bridge, 
adopted  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Rennie,  which  was  accordingly  sanctioned  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. That  celebrated  architect  dying  (Uth  October,  1821)  before  the  work  had  been 
begun,  the  execution  of  it  was  entrusted  to  his  son,  Sr  John  Rennie,  under  whom  Messrs* 
Joliffe  and  Banks  were  employed  as  building  contractors.  The  government,  regarding  the 
undertaking  as  national,  agreed  to  contribute  200,0001.,  on  condition  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  should  exercise  a joint  control  over  it  with  the  corporation.  According  to  Mr.  Ren- 
nie's original  design,  the  new  bridge  was  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  a 
temporary  structure  of  wood  being  provided  to  prevent  interruption  of  traffic ; but  the  corpo- 
ration, not  sufficiently  mindful  of  the  expenses  attending  new  approaches,  decided  it  to  be  180 
feet  higher  up  the  stream.  Mr.  Rennie’s  estimate  for  the  new  bridge  was  430,000 /.  with  an 
additional  20,0004.  for  the  temporary  bridge  ; and  in  regard  to  the  structure  itself,  that 
sum  proves  to  have  been  very  little  exceeded.  The  change  in  the  site,  with  the  new  ap- 
proaches chosen  by  the  corporation,  added  456,000/.  to  the  estimate.  “ But  in  consequence 


raw  unnoit  uun. 

of  the  injudicious  nature  of  these  approaches,"  it  is  observed,  in  a professional  surrey,  “ others 
had  to  be  substituted,  which  raised  the  actual  expenditure  to  nearly  2,000,000i  The  work  was 
commenced  in  March,  1824,  when  the  first  pile  of  a coffer-dam  was  driven.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  in  June,  1825  ; and  in  July,  1831,  the  structure  (Jig.  154.)  was  complete.  On  the 
1st  of  August  in  that  year,  it  was  opened,  in  the  presence  of  King  William  IV.,  his  queen 
and  the  royal  family,  and  a vast  concourse  of  spectators.  The  bridge  consists  of  five  semi- 
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elliptical  arches ; the  centre  arch  152  feet  span,  with  a rise  above  high  water-mark  of  39  feet 
6 inches ; the  two  next  the  centre  arch,  140  feet  span,  rise  27  feet  G inches;  the  two  abut- 
ment  arches,  1 30  feet  span,  rise  24  feet  6 inches.  The  length  of  the  bridge  from  the  extremities 
of  the  abutments  is  928  feet ; within  the  abutments  782  feet.  The  roadway  is  53  feet  be- 
tween the  parapets,  being  eight  feet  wider  than  any  other  bridge  on  the  Thames.  Of  this 
width  the  footways  occupy  9 feet  each,  and  the  carriage-way  35  feet. 

1773.  Southwark  Bridge,  from  Qucenhithe  to  Bankable,  Southwark,  was  projected  by 
Mr.  John  Wyatt ; but  the  work  was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Kennie, 
in  September,  1814.  Of  its  three  arches  of  cast  iron,  the  central  one  is  240  feet  span  ; the 
others  210  feet  each.  The  piers  and  abutments  are  of  stone,  the  rest  of  the  work  iron : this 
is  the  most  stupendous  bridge  of  these  materials  in  the  world. 

1774.  Blaekfriart  Bridge,  built  by  Mr.  Robert  Mylne,  between  die  years  1760  and  1769, 
has  8 piers  and  9 elliptical  arches  ; the  centre  one  100  feet  span  ; those  on  each  side  respec- 
tively 93,  SO,  and  70 ; the  length  is  995  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  carriage-way  28  feet,  the 
lagged  foot-ways  7 feet  each. 

1775.  Waterloo  Bridge  (Jig.  155.),  begun  in  1811,  and  completed  in  1817,  was  planned 
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by  Mr.  George  Dodd ; but  in  consequence  of  a misunderstanding  between  him  and  the 
company,  the  execution  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Rennie.  It  has  nine  arches  each  120  feet 
span ; the  piers  are  20  feet  thick.  The  balustrades  are  of  Aberdeen  granite,  the  other  parts 
of  Cornish  granite. 

1776.  H'esiminster  Bridge,  built  between  the  years  1739  and  1759,  has  fourteen  piers  sup- 
porting thirteen  large  and  two  small  arches.  ITie  width  of  the  middle  arch  is  76  feet ; that 
of  the  two  next,  72,  that  of  the  last,  52.  Of  these  structures,  Waterloo  Bridge  is  entitled 
to  the  pre-eminence,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  finest  piece  of  masonry  in  Europe.  The 
expense  exceeded  1,000, OtxV.  ; and  the  returns,  it  is  painful  to  add,  have  as  yet  totally  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  the  shareholders  in  this  great  undertaking.  It  must  always,  however, 
redound  to  the  glory  of  the  English  nation,  that  these  immense  works,  with  the  exception 
of  London  Bridge,  have  all  been  accomplished  by  associations  of  private  individuals. 

1777.  The  municipal  instil  utions  of  London  are  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  and  have  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time  such  modifications  as  were  requisite  to  preserve  and  improve  them. 
The  dty  is  divided  into  twenty-five  wards,  the  Borough,  as  Bridge  Ward  Without,  making 
the  twenty-sixth.  Each  has  for  its  magistrate  an  alderman  chosen  for  life;  and  those  per- 
sons collectively  form  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  The  chief  magistrate,  styled  Lord  Mayor, 
is  elected  annually,  and  generally  in  the  order  of  rotation,  from  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  by 
the  gnat  body  of  freemen  called  the  Livery,  in  whom  was  likewise  vested  the  right  of 
electing  four  members  to  represent  the  city  in  parliament,  but  this  is  now  shared  by  all 
householders  paying  10/.  a year.  Previously  to  1475,  the  right  of  electing  the  lord 
mayor  belonged  to  the  Common  Council,  an  elective  body  representing  the  several  wards; 
but  by  an  act  of  the  council  then  vnade,  the  election  of  the  mayor  and  two  sheriffs  was 
veiled  in  the  lord  mayor  for  the  time  being,  the  aldermen,  the  common  council,  ana 
the  master,  wardens,  and  livery  of  each  of  the  city  companies.  These  public  bodies 
form  a sort  of  parliament,  the  court  of  aldermen  ranking  as  peers,  that  of  common 
council  as  the  commons.  On  public  occasions  when  a petition  to  the  throne  has  been  pro- 
posed, very  important  questions  have  been  discussed  in  these  assemblies.  The  military  force 
of  the  city  formerly  consisted  of  the  Train  Bands;  but  under  an  act  passed  in  1794,  twb re- 
giments of  militia  are  raised  by  ballot,  each  consisting  of  2200  men.  No  troops  can  enter  the 
dty,  nor  can  its  own  militia  depart  from  it,  without  permission  of  the  lord  mayor.  His 
power  is  very  great ; and  though  bis  office  be  elective,  hi*  authority  does  not  cease  on  the 
demise  or  abdication  of  the  king,  as  that  of  the  commission  officers  doe* ; and  in  such  cases 
die  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  said  to  be  the  principal  officer  of  the  kingdom.  There  are 
two  sheriffs,  one  for  London  and  one  for  Middlesex  ; but,  from  a peculiarity  originating  in 
the  grant  of  the  sheriffwicks,  they  regularly  make  but  one  officer;  and  therefore,  if  one  of 
them  dies,  the  office  is  at  an  end  until  a successor  to  him  is  chosen,  and  the  courts  of  West- 
minster can  award  no  process  to  the  other.  The  next  chief  officers  in  rank  are,  the  Recorder 
the  Chamberlain,  and  the  Common  Serjeant. 
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1778.  The  police  of  the  metropolis  has  not  been  brought  to  a very  high  dcgTee  of  efficiency,  but  It  continually 
undergoing  improvement*.  There  are  eleven  offices:  the  Mansion  House;  the  Guildhall;  Bow  Street; 
Oueen  Square,  Westminster;  Marlborough  Street;  High  Street,  Manr-le-bone ; Hatton  Garden:  Worship 
Street;  Lambeth  Street,  in  Whitechnucl ; High  Street,  Shadwell : Union  Street,  Southwark  ; and  Wappitif 
New  Stairs,  for  offences  connected  with  the  shipping  and  port.  The  Bow  Street  Police  Office  is  wholly  under 
the  direction  and  management  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  All  the  magistrate* 
belonging  to  it  are  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  E&scx, 
this  being  the  chief  police  office  of  England.  Subject  to  its  authority  is  that  very  efficient  body  of  foot  and 
horse  pat  role  by  which  the  roads  within  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis  are  watched  and  guarded  during  a con- 
sidcrable  part  of  the  night  In  another  department  of  police  a most  important  change  has  been  effected  by 
substituting  fur  the  nightly  watch  appointed  by  diflbrent  parishes  without  concert  or  cooperation,  a co*» 
sta bulaev  policb  porch,  regularly  organised,  and  subject  to  officers  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  of 
State  The  men  are  maintained  by  rates  levied  on  the  different  parishes,  and  are  on  duty  night  and  day,  in 
successive  divisions,  relieving  each  other,  like  gendarmes.  Great  advantages  may  result  from  this  system,  when 
It  shall  have  received  those  improvements  which  experience  may  dictate,  and  when  the  parish  authorities 
shall  be  enabled  to  satisfy  thenuclvc*  as  to  the  characters  of  the  individuals  composing  this  protective  force 

I77&  The  gaols  and  prisons  qf  the  metropolis  present  a subject  which,  however  painful,  cannot  be  passed 
without  notice.  The  King's  Bench  prison,  in  Southwark,  is  under  the  particular  authority  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  The  liberties,  or  rules,  comprehend  an  area  contiguous  to  the  prison,  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, within  any  part  of  which  debtors  may  reside  on  paying  certain  fees.  The  Fleet  Prison,  chiefly  for 
debtors,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Farringtlon  Street;  its  rules  were  formerly  bounded  by  that  street.  Fleet 
Lane,  the  Old  Bailey,  and  Ludgate  Street;  but  they  were  enlarged,  in  lffitt,  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Picas.  Whitccroas-street  prison  was  erected  in  1815—  1817,  for  the  rccopliou  of  such  debtors  a*  were 
liable  to  be  confined  in  the  city  gaols  of  N'ew-gatc  and  the  Compter. 

1780.  Newgate  t now  a place  or  confinement  for  prisoners  before  and  after  trial,  has  been  placed  under  new 
regulations,  through  the  efforts  of  several  benevolent  persons  anxious  to  render  it  as  effectual  a place  of  reform 
as  a prison  can  be.  Bridewell,  Blarkfriars,  though  a prison,  is  usually  ranked  among  the  hospital*.  The 
Middlesex  House  of  Correction,  in  Coidbath  Fields,  erected  at  an  expense  of  8U,00U/  has  long  been  the  terror 
of  delinquents,  through  the  double  punishment  of  incarceration  and  hard  labour.  The  Penitentiary  at  Mil. 
bank,  erected  by  government  at  an  expense  of  500,000/.,  was  destined  for  the  reception  of  such  convicts 
as  might  lx*  selected  from  those  sentenced  to  transportation  or  to  confinement  on  board  the  hulks  for  a certain 
term  of  years  They  are  confined  here  to  hard  labour  for  a shorter  term,  part  of  which  is  remitted  if  they 
behave  well.  Tothill-field#  Bridewell  it  a large  pile  of  building,  finished  in  1833.  A new  House  of  Correction 
has  been  erected  at  Brixton,  in  Surrey ; and  there,  as  well  as  at  ColUhath  Fields  pritou,  a treadmill  ha*  been 
erected  for  the  occupation  and  punishment  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labour. 

1781.  The  charitable  institutions  of  London  would  require  a volume  for  their  description.  The  term  hospital, 
applied  to  many  of  them,  however  appropriate,  seems  so  general  as  to  be  rather  vague.  Cheisea  and  Greenwich 
hospitals  are  asylums  provided  by  national  gratitude  to  sup|>ort  the  aged  or  infirm  who  have  devoted  their  best 
days  to  the  service  of  their  country  by  land  and  sea.  Under  the  system  of  charity  ascribed  to  Edward  the 
Sixth,  by  which  the  poor  were  distinguished  into  classes,  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  SL  Thomas’s  hospitals  were 
assigned  to  the  maimed  and  diseased.  Bridewell  Hospital  to  the  employment  and  correction  of  the  idle,and 
Christ's  Hospital  to  the  support  and  education  of  the  young  and  helpless.  For  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  for 
the  prompt  relief  of  accidental  injuries,  there  arc  various  institutions  of  the  metropolis  ; such  are  the  London, 
Middlesex,  St  George’s  and  Westminster  hospitals;  St  Bartholomew’s,  St  Thomas’s,  and  Guy’s  art*  abo 
celebrated  as  schools  of  surgery  ; the  hospitals  of  Bethlehem  and  St  Luke’s  are  appropriated  to  insane 
patient*  : there  arc  sixteen  medical  charities  for  particular  purposes,  as  the  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  the  Ophthalmic  Institution,  the  Sinall-pox  Hospital,  the  Vaccine  Society,  the  London  Truss  Society,  the 
Sia-Italhing  Society  ; fourteen  lying-in  hospitals  and  charities  : among  other  foundations  may  be  mentioned 
the  schools  for  the  indigent  blind,  and  for  tnc  deaf  and  dumb : the  Philanthropic  and  Humane  Societies,  tbe 
ReAige  for  the  Destitute,  the  Foundling  Hospital,  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  and  the  F’emaie  Penitentiary.  To 
the  clast  of  charitable  foundations  belong  also  the  alms-house*  of  the  various  city  companies.  Besides  national 
societies,  such  as  the  Caledonian,  the  Hibernian,  and  the  Welsh,  associations  have  been  formed  of  native*  ot 
many  Fmglish  counties  ; and  the  benefit  societies  of  various  kinds  arc  too  numerous  to  be  particularised. 

178i  The  most  distinguished  schools  of  the  metropolis  are,  Christ's  Hospital,  the  Charter- house,  Westminster. 
St  Paul's,  and  Merchant  Tailors’  schools.  Those  for  tbe  education  of  tne  people  on  the  plan  of  Lancakier  and 
Bell  have  been  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  work.  For  the  acquisition  of  the  higher  branches  of  know, 
ledge,  an  important  provision  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  the  London  University,  and  in  that  of  the 
institution  called  King's  College,  London. 

1 78S.  Of  the  scientific  and  literary  asscoiations  of  the  metropolis , the  most  considerable  are 
the  Royal  Society ; the  Society  of  Antiquaries ; the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures;  the  Royal  Institution  for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  useful  In- 
ventions and  Improvements ; the  London,  and  the  Russel  Institutions.  The  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  decide  on  the  admission  of  members  to  practise 
in  each  of  those  professions.  For  the  cultivation  of  sciences  connected  with  them,  four 
eminent  societies  exist,  and  lectures  are  established  at  various  theatres  of  anatomy  and  hos- 
pitals. Of  institutions  for  particular  branches  of  knowledge,  the  more  eminent  are  the 
Linnean,  the  Geological,  the  Horticultural,  the  Geographical,  and  the  Zoological  societies. 
As  a national  repository  of  literature,  of  antiquities,  and  of  objects  belonging  to  natural  his- 
tory, the  British  Museum,  elsewhere  described,  is  daily  rising  in  public  estimation. 

1784.  London  is  the  principal  literary  emporium  of  the  kingdom-  Almost  all  books  of  im- 
portance are  there  printed  and  published  ; and  thence  distributed  over  the  kingdom,  forming 
a considerable  branch  of  commerce.  The  annual  value  sold  is  estimated  at  from  1 ,000,000/. 
to  2,000,000/.  sterling.  Being  also  the  centre  of  intelligence  relative  to  public  affairs  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  metropolis  gives  circulation  to  a prodigious  number  of  newspapers 
and  periodical  journals.  Some  of  the  newspapers  circulate  upwards  of  8000  a day ; 
and  by  the  profit  derived  from  such  extensive  sale,  and  from  advertisements,  they  are  en- 
abled to  maintain  complete  and  costly  establishments  for  obtaining  early  political  intelligence, 
and  for  reporting  trials  and  parliamentary  proceedings.  The  number  of  single  papers  pub- 
lished annually  in  London,  as  calculated  from  the  stamp  returns,  exceeds  16,000,000.  The 
metropolis  is  also  the  chief  market  for  collections  of  rare  and  curious  books  ; and  these  lite- 
rary treasures,  that  have  been  accumulating  since  the  invention  of  priming,  present  a fund 
of  interesting  research  ami  speculation,  which  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  other  European 
capital. 
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1785.  In  London , also,  the  English  school  of  art  may  be  considered  as  established  \ and  it  is 
here  that  the  most  eminent  professors  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  fix  their  per- 
manent abode-  In  all  that  concerns  the  drama,  the  sanction  of  a London  audience  is  deci- 
sive both  as  to  authors  and  actors ; and  the  same  remark  inay  apply  with  respect  to  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  It  is  a subject  of  regret,  however,  that  the  profits  of  opera 
and  concert  should  be  chiefly  appropriated  by  foreign  professors,  to  the  great  discouragement 
of  native  talent. 

1786.  The  manufactures  tf  the  metropolis  are  too  miscellaneous  to  be  particularised ; indeed, 
London  may  be  called  a commercial  rather  than  a manufacturing  city.  The  most  consider- 
able is  the  Spital fields  silk  manufacture,  which,  however,  has  for  years  remained  stationary, 
while  that  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  has  been  rapidly  extending.  In  household 
furniture,  especially  cabinet-work,  the  artisans  of  London  take  the  lead  both  in  the  design 
or  fashion  of  the  articles,  and  in  the  excellence  of  their  construction.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  coaches,  carriages,  and  harness,  and  of  watches,  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  of  jewellery. 
Of  articles  of  consumption,  the  peculiar  product  of  London  is  porter.  In  1823-4,  the 
quantity  brewed  was  1,168,000  barrels,  including  a comparatively  small  quantity  of  ale; 
and  almost  the  whole  of  which  was  produced  by  eleven  great  establishments.  The  dis- 
tilleries of  British  spirits,  fewer  in  number  by  one  half  than  the  breweries,  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  ore  conducted  with  great  skill.  The  consumption  of  gin  has  latterly  increased ; 
but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  that  is  commonly  supposed.  The  abolition  of  the  duties  on 
beer  and  porter  will  probably,  indeed,  throw  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

1787.  The  foreign  trade  of  London  has,  since  the  peace,  continued  nearly  stationary.  The 
vicinity  of  Liverpool  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  her  more  easy  and  frequent 
intercourse  with  Ireland,  give  her  considerable  advantages.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vast 
population  of  London  and  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  her  proximity  to  the  Continent,  the 
immense  wealth  and  connections  of  her  merchants,  will  most  probably  suffice  to  ensure  her 
predominance.  The  charges  on  vessels  frequenting  the  Thames,  though  within  these  few 
years  very  heavy,  are  now  extremely  moderate. 

1788.  The  inland  trade  qf  lumdon  is  very  extensive,  as  apj  ears  from  the  number  of  coaches,  wantons,  and  other 
vehicles  continually  arriving  and  deporting  by  all  the  great  roads  of  the  metropolis,  and  by  the  Regent's  Canal, 
extending  from  the  Thames  at  I jniehouse,  along  the  northern  boundary  of  London,  to  the  basin  at  Padding, 
ton,  a sort  of  internal  port,  communicating  with  the  principal  canals  of  tne  kingdom.  For  the  correspondence 
required  by  commercial  and  general  intercourse,  sixty-fbur  mail-coaches  and  a great  number  of  steam- 
packets  maintain  a constant  communication  between  the  London  General  Post-Office  and  the  principal  cities, 
towns,  and  out-porta,  and  through  numerous  ramifications  with  every  town  and  village  In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  regulated  speed  of  the  mails  U eight  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages ; and  by  the  improved 
state  of  the  roads,  a day  has  been  saved  in  the  interchange  of  letters  between  London  and  Liverpool,  as  well 
as  all  towns  within  the  distance  of  £00  miles  from  the  metropolis.  The  post-office  is  the  most  systcmaUc  and 
economical  of  all  the  government  establishments. 

1789.  London  is  the  great  money  market  of  the  empire ; much  of  the  correspondence 
carried  on  through  the  post  being  that  of  country  banks  w ith  London  bankers,  and  of  pri- 
vate individuals  with  their  agents  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  government  securities.  The 
Bank  of  England,  founded  in  1694,  has  become  the  greatest  bank  of  circulation  and  deposit 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Its  pecuniary  transactions  arc  immense.  Its  usual  issue 
amounts  to  about  20,000,000/.  sterling  ; it  advances  about  10,000,000/.  sterling  to  go- 
vernment, and  discounts  bills  to  the  value  of  about  3,000,000/.  Though  some  of  its 
exclusive  privileges  are  curtailed  by  the  late  act,  this  is  compensated  by  the  regulation 
which  makes  its  notes  a legal  tender.  The  Stock  Exchange,  in  Capcl  Court,  near  the  Bank, 
is  the  place  where  purchases  and  sales  are  effected  by  brokers,  at  a commission  of  one 
eighth  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  stock  purchased  or  sold.  The  establishment  consists  of 
a certain  number  of  brokers,  about  thirteen  hundred,  elected  annually  by  ballot,  and  hound 
in  a certain  sum  to  the  observance  of  certain  regulations,  which  are  superintended  and  en- 
forced by  a committee.  None  but  members  are  admitted  on  the  stock  exchange ; and  no 
stock-broker  can,  by  the  regulations,  become  a dealer,  and  subject  himself  to  the  operation  of 
the  bankrupt  laws.  If  he  becomes  a bankrupt,  he  is  designated  a scrivener.  The  pro- 
perty bought  and  sold  in  this  market,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  is  sometimes 
enormous.  London  is  also  the  principal  emporium  in  the  world  for  the  insurance  of  ships, 
merchandise,  and  property  of  every  description.  The  Insurance  Companies  are  about 
twenty  in  number,  of  which  only  three  arc  incorporated  by  charter.  Of  other  jrint-stock 
companies,  for  purposes  immediately  connected  with  London,  the  principal  are  the  Water 
and  Gas  Light  Companies. 

1790.  As  the  seat  cf  legislation  and  jurisprudence*  London  is  necessarily  the  resort  of 
the  principal  persons  in  the  kingdom  during  the  session  of  parliament,  which  usually  con- 
tinues from  Christmas  to  midsummer ; and  as  that  period  includes  three  of  the  four  law 
terms,  the  afflux  of  strangers  is  increased  by  those  who  are  interested  in  any  proceedings 
before  the  courts.  It  is  natural  that  persons  of  opulence  and  leisure  should  choose  to 
reside  in  the  metropolis  during  such  a period ; but,  notwithstanding  the  trite  ridicule  on  a 
London  winter  as  extending  to  midsummer,  what  is  called  the  fashionable  season  really  ap- 
pears to  be  regulated  not  «by  caprice  but  by  necessity. 
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1791.  The  loiro  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  not  so  remarkable  as  their  country 
residences  for  architectural  beauty.  Some  of  them  are  celebrated  for  their  treasures  of  litera- 
ture or  art,  os  that  of  Earl  Spencer  for  the  finest  private  library  in  the  kingdom,  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.  for  their  magnificent 
collections  of  paintings  aud  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  for  some  exquisite  specimens 
of  antique  and  modem  sculpture.  The  house  and  museum  of  Sir  John  Soane,  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  works  of  arts  and  virtib 

1792.  From  its  rapid  increase  of  late  years , London,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons  w 
likely  very  soon  to  be  overgrown.  Yet  such  an  alarm  will  surely  appear  unfounded,  when 
we  consider  that  the  principal  squares  exhibit,  in  the  flourishing  plantations  that  adorn  them, 
an  agreeable  mixture  of  town  and  country  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  capital  ; that  the 
grounds  of  St.  James's  Park,  Hyde  Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens  emphatically  called 
the  lungs  of  London,  are  and  will  be  preserved  from  encroachment ; and  that  the  finely 
disposed  enclosure  of  the  Regent's  Park  is  destined  in  perpetuity  for  the  recreation  of  the 
public. 

1793.  Middlesex , with  one  exception,  the  smallest  county  in  England,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  dairy  and  garden  of  London.  Its  soil  is  mostly  a poor  gravel ; but,  by  the  copious  applica- 
tion  of  manure,  it  is  fitted  for  kitchen  gardens  to  the  extent  of  nearly  three  thousand  acres; 
and  from  the  ready  market,  yielding  a produce  of  200/.  per  acre,  the  same  extent  of  fruit 
gardens  to  the  west,  and  about  half  that  extent  of  nurseries,  whence  the  greater  part  of  England 
is  supplied  with  choice  plants  and  exotics.  But  the  largest  portion  of  Middlesex  is  in 
grass,  partly  for  the  support  of  10,000  cows,  which  supply  London  with  milk,  which 
is,  in  some  cases,  diluted,  and  retailed  at  a great  profit ; and  partly  for  furnishing  its  numer- 
ous  stables  with  liay,  that  of  Middlesex  being  said  to  be  made  in  a superior  manner  to  any 
other  in  the  kingdom.  Great  profits  have  been  derived  from  that  species  of  clay  which  ia 
convertible  into  brick.  I.arge  tracts  have  yielded  4000/.  an  acre ; and  after  this  clayey 
substance  has  been  pared  off,  the  soil  has  been  easily  restored,  by  manure,  to  the  uses  cf 
agriculture. 


179*.  Middlesex  is  not  remarknbtejor  seats  of  the  nobility  ; but  it  contains  Hampton  Court  {Jig.  15a),  built 

by  Cardinal  Wolfey,  and  enlarged  by  Sir 
156  Christopher  Wren,  and  forming  one  of  the 

tangent  of  the  EnglUh  palaces.  Here  are 
displayed  many  fine  and  curious  pictures, 
among  which  are  seven  of  the  cartoons  ol 
Raphael,  regarded  as  the  master-pieces  of 
that  renowned  painter.  They  are  shown  to 
the  public,  though  not,  perhaps,  with  that 
Ml  freedom  which  visitants  of  taste  would 
desire.  The  gardens  of  this  palace  are 
formally  disposed  ; but  they  harmonise 
with  the  style  of  the  edifice.  Bushy  Park, 
the  scat  of  William  IV.  while  Duke  or 
Clarence,  is  surrounded  with  magnificent 
woods.  Chiswick,  the  highly  ornamented 
villa  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Oe» 
terley  Park,  are  both  in  this  vicinity,  and 
contain  fine  paintings.  Syon  House  is  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  But 
■surras  corar.  the  chief  ornaments  of  Middlesex  are  its 

villas,  wholly  composed  of  the  embellished 
retirements  of  the  wealthy  citiaens  of  London.  At  Twickenham,  indeed,  barbarous  hands  have  demolished 
Pope’s  villa ; but  the  stranger  may  still  wander  on  the  ornamented  grounds,  sloping  doun  to  the  river,  on 
which  the  eye  of  the  poet  was  accustomed  to  rest  Strawberry  Hill  U a light  fantastic  fabric,  built  by  Horace 
Walpole.  The  villas  which  cover  the  sister  hills  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate  command  beautiful  prospects. 


1795.  The  other  midland  counties,  if  we  except  the  outer  border  formed  by  those  of  War- 
wick, Stafford,  Derby,  and  Nottingham,  which  hove  each  a marked  distinctive  character,  so 
much  resemble  each  other,  that  they  may  be  considered  in  close  connection.  These  counties 
are,  Hertford , Bedford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Northampton,  Leicester . This  great  inland 
tract  consists  generally  of  a vast  plain,  not  of  the  same  wide  exposed  flats  as  in  the  eastern 
counties ; but  varied  by  gentle  undulations,  which,  in  a region  of  bolder  features,  could  not 
aspire  to  the  name  of  hills.  The  surface  is  not  subject  to  swamp  or  inundation  ; the  air  is 
healthy  and  pure ; the  agriculturists  are  of  the  old  steady  English  character,  careful  and 
laborious,  but  without  that  great  activity  and  inventive  spirit  usually  excited  among  farmers 
who  have  greater  difficulties  to  struggle  with.  One  exception  must,  indeed,  be  made,  in  the 
breed  of  horses  and  black  cattle,  to  which  the  annual  shows  once  held  at  Woburn  Abbey  gave 
a great  impulse,  and  which  Mr.  Bakewell  of  Leicestershire  carried  to  such  perfection  as  to 
make  the  breed  of  tliat  county  famous  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  whole  tract  is  almost 
destitute  of  manufactures.  Bedford  and  Berks  have  some  fabrics  of  shawls,  straw  hats,  and 
bone  lace,  but  scarcely  amounting  to  a national  object  Silk  and  woollen  hosiery  have  found 
their  way  into  Leicester  and  Oiford  shires,  and  Coventry  has  for  centuries  been  renowned 
for  its  silk  manufacture.  There  are  in  this  district  several  respectable  and  ancient  towns  ; 
but  few  can  aspire  to  rank  with  or  rival  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  the  north. 

1796.  Oxford  justly  claims  the  first  rank  among  the  midland  cities.  Its  university,  the 
most  richly  endowed  in  Europe,  and  the  nursery  of  so  many  great  men ; the  numerous 
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and  extensive  edifices  connected  with  it,  arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  a truJy 
noble  effect,  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  England.  The  visiter,  as  be 
passes  along  either  of  the  two  main  streets  (Jig . 157.),  beholds  at  every  step  some  antique 

and  majestic  structure ; he 
feels  as  if  he  belonged  to 
another  and  a greater  age. 
Even  the  houses  of  private 
individuals,  though  not 
perhaps  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  rest,  presenting 
the  aspect  of  ornamented 
cottages  rising  one  above 
the  other,  have  a better 
effect  than  the  usual  com- 
mon-place and  mechanical 
lines  of  street.  This  beauti- 
ful dty  is  supported  almost 
entirely  by  the 
which  is  of  great 
having  been  fo 
Alfred,  and  the  principal 
buildings  which  now  ornament  it  built  between  the  times  of  Henry  VI.  and  Elizabeth. 
Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  a place  of  considerable  political  importance ; 
parliaments  were  summoned  to  meet  there,  and  the  king  maintained  it  long  as  his  last 
strong-hold.  At  present  it  is  solely  distinguished  as  the  tranquil  seat  of  the  muses.  It 
has  nineteen  colleges  and  four  halls,  in  which  reside  above  three  thousand  persons,  of  whom 
about  a third  arc  maintained  out  of  the  funds  of  the  colleges ; and  many,  under  the  character 
of  masters,  fellows,  and  other  functionaries,  enjoy  liberal  incomes.  Oxford,  like  Cambridge, 
improves  its  students  rather  by  private  tutorship,  with  strict  and  impartial  public  examination, 
than  by  lectureships ; for  chough  these  are  numerous  on  the  foundation,  they  have  fallen  into 
desuetude,  with  the  exception  of  a few,  which  have  of  late  been  revived  with  success. 

1797.  Oxford  is  richly  endowed:  it  possesses  the  Bodleian  Library , which  was  the  most  exten- 
sive in  England,  till  that  of  the  British  Museum  was  increased  by  the  library  of  his  majesty 
George  III.  It  was  founded  by  the  bequest  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  and  enriched  by  subse- 
quent donations,  particularly  that  made  by  Mr.  Gough  of  his  immense  collection  of  British 
topography.  It  has  also  a right  to  claim  a copy  of  every  new  book  entered  at  Stationers’ 
Hall.  The  volumes  are  commodiously  contained  in  a spacious  apartment,  and,  as  our  ex- 
perience can  testify,  the  freest  admission  and  most  liberal  aid  are  afforded  to  the  literary  en- 
quirer. In  the  spacious  quadrangle  which  contains  this  library  are  also  the  public  schools ; 
a large  gallery  of  portraits  having  reference  to  the  university;  the  Arundel  marbles,  well 
classed  and  arranged ; and  the  Pomfret  statues,  which,  though  much  mutilated,  present 
some  fine  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.  The  Raddiffe  Library  is  a lofty  and  noble  rotunda, 
the  finest  library  room  in  Oxford  ; but  it  labours  under  a deficiency  of  books. 

1 798.  In  respect  to  striking  single  objects,  we  have  already  observ  ed  that  Oxford  has  not  quite 
to  many  as  Cambridge.  Christ-ehurch,  however,  is  an  ample  and  venerable  edifice,  adorned 
with  some  fine  old  painted  glass.  In  an  adjoining  apartment  is  the  collection  of  pictures 
bequeathed  by  General  Guise,  which,  though  of  unequal  merit,  contains  some  specimens  of 
unquestioned  excellence.  New  College  chapel  attracts  admiration  by  its  fine  scries  of 
paintings  on  glass  executed  by  Jervis,  after  the  designs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  All- Souls 
College,  likew  ise  Magdalen  College,  and  Queen’s  College  (of  recent  erection),  display  archi- 
tectural beauties  of  no  common  order. 


university, 
antiquity, 
untied  by 


179a  Among  the  other  totens  qf  this  extensive  district,  Woodstock  ha*  a gay  aspect,  and  really  interesting 
features  in  English  history  and  romance,  to  which  it  adds  the  solid  benefit  of  a large  manufacture  of  leather 
gloves.  Buckingham,  Stony  Stratford.  Towccster,  amt  Daventry  are  small  antique  towns,  the  last  three 
chiefly  supported  by  their  situation  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  the  north-west  of  England.  The  streets 
of  Stony  Hartford  have  a very  bad  reputation  for  their  ragged  and  dangerous  character,  which  the  utmost 
endeavours  of  the  parliamentary  commissioner*  have  not  thoroughly  cured.  Newport  Pagncll,  In  Bucks, 
forms  » sort  of  centre  of  the  lace  trade  Bedford  carries  on  some  manufactures  of  this  description  : and  being 
situated  In  a rich  valley,  watered  by  the  Ouse,  has  a considerable  stir  in  transmitting  its  produce.  The  smaller 
towns  of  Woburn,  Amptblll,  and  l Alton  depend  chiefly  on  the  fine  seats  adjoining  to  them  ; but  the  industry 
of  Dunstable  Is  at  once  attested  by  the  straw  hats  which  bear  its  name.  Hertford  u a small  provincial  capital, 
now  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  college  which  the  East  India  Company  have  founded,  on  a very  liberal  scale,  for 
the  education  of  the  civil  servants  whom  they  send  abroad ; but  St  Alban's  is  a town  venerable  for  its  an. 
tiquity,  containing  a cathedral  of  early  renown,  and  ornamented  during  successive  ages  Northampton,  a 
place  of  considerable  name  in  English  history,  is  still  a well-built  town  on  the  Nen,  with  a market-place  which 
has  been  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  a manufactory  of  boots  and  shoes  for  exportation,  and  of 
lace.  It  I*  a great  centre  of  the  inland  travelling  between  London  and  the  north  ; and  the  trade  In  horses  has 
always  l wen  carried  on  in  great  fairs  at  this  place.  Leicester  is  a still  more  important  provincial  capital  It  w 
a place  of  note  in  English  history,  and  attests  its  ancient  importance  by  some  fine  old  churches : but  it  had 
fallen  into  considerable  decay,  till  it  was  revived  by  the  prosperity  of  the  surrounding  country,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  new  breeds  of  stock  into  fine  pasture*.  This  was  mainly  the  work  of  Mr. 
Bakrwrll,  who  changed  the  large-boned,  disgustingly  fat,  and  coarse- woolicd  sheep,  for  a breed  displaying  the 
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upfxwite  of  all  these  bad  qualities.  The  horses  and  hogs  of  Leicestershire  have  also  a high  reputation  ; and 
great  quantities  of  the  best  cheese  are  brought  to  iu  market*.  The  city  of  Leicester  has  also  a large  fabric  of 
woollen  stocking*.  in  which  it  is  only  excelled  by  Nottingham,  and  which,  under  favourable  circumstance*,  cm. 
plo>  < seven  or  eight  thousand  persona  Oakham,  the  capital  of  Rutlandshire,  is  a very  small  town : Rockingham 
still  ■mailer,  but  having  contiguous  to  it  the  remains  of  a very’  strong  ca»Uc,  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

18tXJ.  The  seats  in  this  extensive  district , though  not  so  thickly  planted  as  In  the  southern,  are  yet  numerous, 
and  several  may  aspire  to  the  rank  of  palace*.  Foremost  stands  Blenheim,  Jig.  I've ) that  proud  mono. 

. _w  incut  of  a nation's  gratitude  to  it*  long 

* unrivalled  hero.  Yet,  though  no  rust 

was  spared,  taste  criticises  the  edifice,  in 
its  external  aspect,  a*  displaying  that 
minuteness  of  detail  and  general  hemn. 
ness,  which  characterise  the  designs  of 
Vanbrugh,  the  fashionable  architect  of 
that  age.  Some  of  the  apartments, 
however,  are  of  almost  unequalled 
grandeur ; particularly  the  great  hall, 
fifty-three  feet  by  forty-four,  and  sixty 
high,  (though  Mr.  Young  thinks  this 
altitude  somewhat  duproportioned)  ; 
and  the  library,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  bv  forty -three  The  woods,  also, 
the  lake,  and  the  general  disposition  of 
the  grounds,  are  greatly  admired.  The 
gallery  of  picture*  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  In  the  kingdom,  containing  some  of  the  best  works  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  Titian.  Stowe,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  is  celebrated  as  the  most  elaborate  and  splendid  example  of  the  species  of 
gardening  called  classical ; In  which  the  trim  alleys,  clipped  hedges,  and  trees  fantastically  cut  into  the  forms 
of  men  and  animal*  were  abandoned,  and  an  attempt  wa*  made  to  present  nature  herself  In  an  ornamented 
form.  Her  own  proper  ornaments,  of  wood,  water,  hill  and  plain,  are  heightened  by  the  introduction 
of  temples,  ruins,  statues,  inscriptions,  and  other  object*  calculated  to  excite  lofty  and  poetical  ideas.  A 
more  refined  modern  taste  has  rejected  many  of  these  accessories,  as  breaking  in  upon  the  idea  of  simple 
nature,  to  which  it  seeks  to  make  the  nearest  possible  approach  ; yet,  a space  of  four  hundred  acres,  filled 
with  groves,  temple*,  and  meandering  streams,  must  present  many  beautiful  site*.  M The  rich  landscapes," 
says  Walpole,  “ occasioned  by  the  multiplicity  of  temples  and  obelisks,  and  various  picture*  that  present 
themselves  as  we  shift  our  situation : occasion  surprise  and  pleasure,  sometimes  recalling  Albano's  landscape* 
to  our  mind,  and  oftener  to  our  fancy  the  idolatrous  and  luxurious  vale*  of  Daphne  and  Tcmpc.”  The 
house  also  is  handsome  and  richly  ornamented,  and  contains  some  fine  painting*.  Woburn  Abbey,  where 
the  house  of  Russel,  by  princely  show*  and  festivals,  have  thrown  a new  lustre  on  British  agriculture,  is  a 
magnificent  edifice.  The  stable*,  experimental  farm,  and  other  appendage*  of  the  most  useful  of  arts,  excite 
the  admiration  of  every  farmer  and  even  amateur ; nor  Is  this  residence  deficient  In  the  lighter  embellish- 
ments of  painting  and  statuary.  Altliorp,  near  Northampton,  where  the  black-letter  sages  held  their  festival. 
Is  adorned  with  many  rare  and  valuable  works  of  art ; but  it  Is  in  lxmdon  chiefly  that  Earl  Spencer  keeps  his 
library,  the  first  in  the  kingdom.  Opposite  to  Stamford  is  Burleigh,  a noble  old  residence  of  Cecil,  Elizabeth's 
minister.  It  contains  a fine  library  of  books  and  manuscript*  ; und  the  Exeter  family  have  enriched  it  with  a 
collection  of  painting*,  generally  supposed  to  bo  the  most  extensive  in  England.  They  are  chiefly  of  the 
Italian  school,  and  Illustrate  the  beauties  of  its  greatest  masters  ; and  if  too  many  arc  by  artists  of  a modern 
and  even  secondary  class,  even  these,  being  fine  specimens,  are  not  without  their  value.  Twelve  mile*  west, 
near  Oakham,  is  another  Burleigh  on  the  hill,  a Doric  mamiou,  one  of  tho  finest  in  England,  and  once  the  scat 
of  the  gay  revel*  of  Buckingham  It  has  a noble  terrace  in  front,  and  contains  a good  library,  with  some 
curious  painting*.  At  Ampthill  Park,  the  collection  of  portraits  is  intcrcuting.  In  Hertfordshire,  Cashiobury 
Park,  and  Nunehom  Wimpole  are  fine  seats,  well  adorned  with  works  of  art;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Luton  Hoo,  in  Bedfordshire.  On  the  border  of  Leicestershire,  and  half  claimed  by  Lincolnshire,  stand*  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  proud  castellated  edifice  of  Bel  voir.  From  a lofty  height,  it  overlook*  a vast  extent  of  coun- 
try, including  the  vale  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  richest  ami  most  beautiful  in  England.  The  collection  of 
paintings,  made  chiefly  hy  a late  duke,  is  of  great  value,  including  a series  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  by  Pouuin. 

1801.  Four  counties,  those  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  Derby,  and  Nottingham,  border  on  the  north  this  great 
midland  region;  but  ail  these  possess  striking  and  peculiar  features,  which  will  require  a special  notice. 


1809.  Waruick  is  a noble  county.  Its  woodlands,  the  remains  of  the  wide  ancient  forest 
of  Arden,  are  still  extensive,  and  a great  part  lies  in  fine  natural  grass.  The  extensive  plains 
are  so  diversified  by  bills  and  river®  as  to  improve  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  country,  and 
liarmonise  with  the  grand  objects  of  art  which  it  contain®.  Pasturage  predominates  greatly 
over  agriculture,  occupying  nearly  two  thirds. 


ISftJ.  Of  the  tounu,  the  first  in  rank  is  Warwick,  ancient  and  well  built,  and  still  preserving  a portion  of  its 
prosperity  by  the  manufucturc  of  woollens.  It  has  some  good  buildings  ancient  and  modern  : and  its  chief 
ornament  U the  castle,  of  which  a description  will  elsewhere  be  found.  Of  much  greater  importance  is 
Coventry,  a large  old  town,  built  very  irregularly  without  rule  or  line,  and  many  of  the  houses  exhibiting  the 
uncouth  architecture  of  a distant  period.  It*  ecclesiastical  monuments,  however,  are  of  importance  Of  the 
three  churches.  Trinity,  St.  John's,  and  St  Michael’*,  the  last,  the  only  one  which  displays  much  beauty,  l*  a 
very  lipht  and  elegant  structure.  At  some  points,  however,  where  all  tnc  three  are  seen,  forming  a continuous 
line  of  vast  extent,  the  efffcct  is  extremely  grand.  The  spire  rises  to  three  hundred  feet:  a perpendicular  height 
which  is  almost  sublime.  Coventry  has  not  slumbered  on  its  antique  distinctions.  The  fabric  of  silk,  intro- 
duced more  than  a century  ago  by  the  French  refugees,  ha*  made  most  rapid  progress,  so  that  in  1819  tt  em- 
ployed -819  loom*.  In  the  making  of  watches,  also,  this  city  now  rival*  London.  Leamington,  though  it*  spa 
Is  mentioned  by  Camden,  never  became  a scene  of  crowded  resort,  till  the  heginnlng  of  this  century ; yet  so  great 
since  that  period  has  been  it*  attraction,  that  it  ha*  risen  from  a mere  village  to  be  a flourishing  place.  There 
are  both  hot  and  cold  baths  ; and  the  waters  are  used  either  for  drinking  or  bathing.  Leamington  now  possesses, 
on  a handsome  scale,  baths,  inn*,  a theatre,  an  assembly-room, — all  the  accommodation  for  tnc  sick  and  the  gay. 
Stratford  is  a considerable  town  on  the  Avon,  to  which  the  deathlca*  muse  has  given  a name  that  may  proudly 
vie  with  any  other  in  England.  It  is  the  undoubted  birthplace  of  Shakspcaro,  the  unrivalled  master  of  the 
English  drama.  Many  things  are  shown  as  memorials  of  the  bard,  which  the  severe  antiquary  may  suspect  as 
apocryphal  ; but  the  poetical  pilgrim  is  sure  that  he  beholds  the  genuine  tomb  of  the  poet,  and  the  site  of  the 
house  chosen  by  him  for  his  final  residence:  though  the  house  itself  a barbarous  band  ha*  demolished.  He 
sees  the  early  scenery  on  which  the  eye  of  Shakspcare  dwelt,  and  which  without  any  bold  features  presents  an 
agreeable  variety  ; while  the  vicinity  of  the  castles  of  Warwick  and  Kenilworth,  displaying  feudal  life  in  ail 
its  grandeur,  must  have  wonderfully  opened  the  mind  of  the  youthftil  bard.  Birmingham  is  in  Warwickshire, 
according  to  the  record  : but  as  its  actual  position  is  clearly  that  of  the  capital  of  the  iron  country,  which  is 
almost  wholly  in  Staffordshire,  we  propose,  though  against  law  and  statute,  to  da*s  it  with  the  great  town* 
devoted  to  the  working  of  that  material. 

1804.  There  are  ttvo  castellated  seats  in  this  county,  Kenilworth  and  Warwick,  both  of 
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almost  matchless  grandeur;  but  the  former  presents  only  the  picturesque  and  antique 
remains  of  its  pristine  state  (Jig.  159.).  Founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  it  was  chiefly 

extended  and  adorned  by 
John  of  Gaunt ; and  remained 
with  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster  till  wrested 
from  them  by  the  triumph 
of  the  house  of  York.  It 
continued  thenceforth  a royal 
appanage ; and  was  bestowed 
by  Elizabeth  on  her  hand- 
some favourite,  Leicester, 
whose  residence  here,  and 
the  splendid  fetes  and  ro- 
mantic incidents  connected 
with  it,  have  been  so  happily  worked  up  by  the  greatest  romance  writer  of  the  age.  At 
the  close  of  the  civil  wars,  it  was  given  up  wholly  by  Cromwell  to  his  soldiers  for 
plunder ; a destination  consummated  with  such  eagerness,  and  so  combined  with  that  love 
of  wanton  destruction  in  which  vulgar  minds  delight,  that  Kenilworth  was  reduced  to  the 
totally  fallen  state  in  which  it  now  appears.  The  walls  are  indeed  entire,  but  completely 
naked,  and  every  where  roofless ; and  the  visiter  who  stands  at  the  interior  foot  of  the  tow  er 
can  trace  only  by  chimneys,  and  other  slight  marks,  the  successive  apartments  rising  above 
each  other  till  they  are  terminated  by  the  dome  of  the  sky.  Seated  on  an  eminence,  and 
exhibiting  in  solemn  profusion  mouldering  walls,  dismantled  towers,  shattered  staircases, 
and  broken  battlements ; the  endless  apartments,  the  grandeur  of  some,  the  studied  conceal- 
ment of  others,  — the  wilderness  of  galleries, — staircases  in  every  direction, — cells  built  in  the 
solid  wall,— dungeons  impervious  to  the  light  of  day, — caverns  and  confessionals, — ramparts, 
turrets,  and  buttresses,  — cause  it  to  exhibit  traces  of  all  that  is  roost  magnificent,  as  well  as 
awful  and  mysterious,  in  the  castles  of  the  feudal  age.  This  stupendous  pile  is  now 
abandoned  to  total  neglect ; and  when  the  present  writer  visited  it,  bogs  were  wallowing  in 
the  mire,  in  the  court  of  this  once  almost  regal  seat  of  Lancaster  and  Dudley.  Kenilw  orth 
exhibits  the  feudal  age  in  its  total  downfall ; but  the  traveller  has  only  to  proceed  a few  miles 
in  order  to  see  it  entire  and  in  full  glory.  This  is  in  the  proud  mansion  once  inhabited  by  the 
king-making  Earl  of  Warwick  (Jig . 160.).  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  this  castle 

was  a fortress  of  the  crown ; 
but  having  been  demo- 
lished in  the  courseof  civil 
contests,  its  present  exist- 
ence is  due  to  Thomas 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  battles 
of  Cressy  and  Poitiers.  It 
remained  in  the  hands  of 
that  powerful  bouse  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  who 
seized  an  opportunity  of 
annexing  it  to  the  crown. 
It  was  afterwards  be- 
stowed by  King  James  on 
Lord  Brooke,  who  spent  a large  sum  in  restoring  it  from  a state  of  decay ; and  when  it  had 
again  suffered  from  time,  Francis,  the  late  carl,  repaired  it  so  judiciously,  and  made  even 
bis  additions  in  such  harmony  with  the  original  pile,  that  he  may  be  considered  almost  the 
creator  of  the  edifice  in  its  present  state.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  to  those  who  hove 
not  seen  it  an  idea  of  this  range  of  mighty  clustering  towers,  their  walls  richly  mantled 
with  ivy,  and  overlooking  a perpendicular  rock  which  rises  from  the  Avon  ; while  vast 
woods  embosom  it  on  every  other  ride.  The  entrance,  cut  through  a rock,  and  opening  at 
once  on  three  of  the  loftiest  towers,  has  an  effect  truly  striking.  The  interior  is  equally 
grand  and  interesting.  First  is  a passage  or  corridor  upwards  of  BOO  feet  in  extent,  seen 
from  end  to  end,  and  along  which  the  state  apartments  are  arranged.  The  grand  hall,  62 
feet  long,  is  wainscotted  with  oak,  hung  with  armour,  and  maintained  in  full  feudal  keeping. 
There  are  many  fine  pictures ; but,  perhaps,  the  best  productions  of  the  mimic  art  scarcely 
produce  their  due  impression,  on  first  view  at  least,  in  the  presence  of  such  mighty  realities 
of  nature  and  art. 

1805.  Staffordshire  has  a somewhat  bleak  and  uninviting  aspect.  A great  part  of  its 
eastern  surface  is  composed  of  moorland  hills,  sc.nie  of  them  above  a thousand  feet  high, 
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and  affording  only  scanty  pasturage ; vet,  as  these  hills  give  rise  to  the  Trent,  and  to 
numerous  smaller  rivers  which  feed  the  great  canals,  they  are  highly  serviceable  to  British 
inland  commerce.  Of  the  cultivated  part  of  the  county,  the  greater  part  is  arable,  though 
there  are  rich  pastures  along  the  rivers ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  farms  are  smaller,  and  improve- 
ments  less  advanced,  than  in  the  other  midland  counties.  Other  sources  of  wealth,  opened 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  appear  to  have,  in  a great  measure,  absorbed  attention  : its 
mineral  stores  are  immense.  The  region  of  coal  is  supposed  to  be  about  50,000  acres  in 
extent,  and  cannot  be  exhausted  for  ages.  Besides  its  economical  uses,  this  mineral  is  the 
main  basis  of  the  works  and  manufactures  of  the  county,  and  of  all  those  in  the  north-west 
of  England,  which,  but  for  this  ample  supply  of  fuel,  could  never  have  attained  their  present 
astonishing  height.  Iron,  the  most  useful  of  metals,  exists  in  equal  abundance ; and  since 
the  discovery  that  it  could  be  worked  with  coke,  iron  works  have  been  established  on  an 
immense  scale.  The  whole  district  from  Wolverhampton  to  Birmingham  may  be  called  a 
Cyclopean  land,  where  furnaces  without  number  are  continually  pouring  out  fire  and  smoke. 
Even  in  the  darkest  night,  the  flames  are  visible  in  the  distance,  and  the  horizon  appears  in  a 
glow.  Staffordshire  is  also  traversed  by  limestone  rocks,  some  of  which  approach  to  the 
quality  of  marble.  The  clays  are  more  valuable,  as  they  afford  the  material  of  the  pottery, 
which  forms  the  other  great  Staffordshire  manufacture.  It  is  long  since  some  coarse  vessels 
were  made  at  Burslcm  ; where,  in  the  course  of  last  century,  some  improvements  in  the  art 
of  pottery  were  made.  But  it  was  Mr.  Wedgwood  who,  by  a scries  of  happy  inventions, 
raised  this  fabric  at  once  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  rendered  it  an  object  of  national  im- 
portance. Not  content  with  the  native  materials,  he  imported  the  finest  white  clays  and  best 
flints  from  the  southern  counties ; and  formed  that  variety  of  articles  called  Wedgwood’s 
ware,  applicable  to  all  purposes  of  use  and  ornament,  and  superior  in  some  respects  to  the 
best  porcelain.  Hence  has  sprung  up  a range  of  villages  forming  a district  called  the  Pot- 
teries, of  which  Burslem  is  the  centre,  and  which  contain  about  60,000  inhabitants. 

1806.  The  principal  cluster  of  larqe  towns  in  Staffordshire  consists  of  those  in  the  south  err* 
quarter  which  are  employed  in  making  iron,  and  manufacturing  it  into  various  forms.  Of 
this  district  Birmingham  is  undoubtedly  the  capital ; and  wc  therefore  reserved  for  this  place 
the  description  of  that  great  emporium  of  British  industry. 

1807.  Birmingham  is  named  in  history  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Alfred;  and  at  the  re- 
motest periods  iron  is  mentioned  as  its  staple.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  it  naturally 
took  part  with  the  parliament  against  the  king;  and  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Prince 
Rupert.  The  Restoration,  though  not  a welcome  event  to  Birmingham,  gave  a beginning 
to  her  prosperity,  by  the  market  which  it  afforded  to  the  toys  and  ornamental  articles  for 
which  it  became  more  and  more  noted.  But  the  grand  impulse  given  was  early  in  the  last 
century,  when  John  Taylor  Esq.,' the  founder  of  the  wealthy  family  of  that  name,  Matthew 
Boulton  Esq.,  and  other  individuals,  by  the  magnificence  and  spirit  of  their  undertakings, 
and  by  their  liberal  patronage  of  skill  and  ingenuity  in  every  line,  contributed  greatly  to  tbe 
establishment  of  the  manufacturing  fame  of  the  town.  Ms.  Boulton,  having  secured  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Watt,  established,  in  conjunction  with  him,  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham, 
their  immense  manufactory,  in  which  talent,  science,  capital,  experience,  united  every  thing 
which  could  raise  hardware  articles  to  perfection.  Pre-eminent  above  all  is  the  steam- 
engine,  which  Mr.  Watt,  its  great  improver,  not  only  applied  to  the  use  of  his  works  here, 
but  constructed  for  the  rest  of  England.  The  copper  coinage  executed  at  Soho  by  steam 
power  for  the  use  of  government  has  been  greatly  admired.  Under  the  impulse  of  such  an 
example,  the  citizens  of  Birmingham  soon  produced  their  standard  articles  of  a cheapness 
and  excellence  which  defied  all  competition. 

The  articles  manufactured  In  Birmingham  consist,  in  a great  measure,  of  such  a»,  individually,  appear 
unworthy  of  being  named,  yet  astonish  and  dazzle  by  their  magnitude,  when  half  the  world  is  to  be  supplied 
with  them  ; such  as  pins,  buttons,  nails,  paper  trays,  filigree,  and  toys.  The  buckle  manufacture,  now  almort 
extinct,  was  the  source  of  employment  to  many  hundreds  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  There  are 
not  wanting,  however,  fabrics  of  greater  magnitude,  taken  even  singly,  such  as  that  of  fire-arms,  Ac.  Durir*? 
the  last  war,  the  gunsmiths  of  Birmingham  met  the  demand  with  such  energy,  that,  on  one  occasion,  they 
delivered  to  government  14,000  muskets  in  a week.  Of  ponderous  machinery,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  intereat- 
ing than  that  of  the  metal  rolling-mills.  Birmingham,  at  least  that  largest  part  which  is  new,  is  fairly  and 
commodiously  built,  with  suitable  churches  and  other  edifices,  but  without  any  thing  prominent  in  architec- 
ture, or  any  antique  monuments.  The  town  can  boast  of  enlightened  citizens,  under  whoae  auspices  letters 
and  the  arts  have  been  cultivated  with  ardour.  The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  poor  are  not,  j**r. 
haps,  surpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom  for  extent  and  efficacy.  Like  all  other  great  seats  of  manufacture, 
the  place  has  suffered  deeply  by  the  changes  horn  war  to  peace,  and  by  the  many  recent  vicissitude* ; yet  the 
conduct  of  its  citizens  has  been  generally  good. 

1808.  The  other  great  manufacturing  towns,  almost  all  in  Staffordshire,  arc,  Wolverhampton,  a very  populous 
place,  of  considerable  antiquity,  with  a very  fine  old  church ; but  indebted  for  its  present  greatness  to  the 
making  of  locks  and  keys  in  a manner  superior  to  any  town  in  the  world.  U'ednes bury  must  be  still  more 
ancient,  if  it  derives  iu  name  from  Woden : it  has  a very  fine  old  Gothic  church  ; but  its  main  boast  at  present 
is,  the  making  all  the  hard  materials  of  coach  harness  in  an  unrivalled  manner.  Walsall  flourishes  by  the 
making  of  every  thing  connected  with  saddlery  ; Dudley  by  its  nails : but  it  has  also  a castle  of  some  note  in 
history,  commanding  a view  of  seven  counties,  and  seated  on  vast  excavated  limestone  rocks.  Britton , in 
the  very  centre  of  the  coal  and  iron  mines,  is  busily  employed  in  the  exportation  of  their  produce. 

UM&  The  nominal  capital , Stafford,  is  yet  to  be  noticed  ; an  ancient  but  small  town,  of  neat  appearance, 
ornamented  with  the  usual  county  buildings.  The  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  however,  passing  by  it,  has  given  an 
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impute?  to  it*  industry  ; and  it  carries  on  a considerable  manufacture  of  boot*  and  aboca.  Newcastle- under. 
Lynr,  and  Tam  worth*  are  both  considerable  towns  on  one  of  the  great  London  roads. 

1810.  Lichfield  Is  a more  elegant  and  interesting  place  Its  most  prominent  object  is  the  cathedral*  of  high 
antiquity,  the  finest  part  of  which  was  built  in  1140,  by  Roger  Clinton  j some  particular  portions  have  been 
pronounced  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  In  Britain,  or  even  in  Europe  : such  are  the  portico,  richly  adorued 
with  sculpture;  the  choir ; and  St.  Mary's  chapeL  It  contains  also  the  monuments  of  eminent  characters 
belonging  to  Uch field  The  society  Axed  there  by  this  richly  endowed  establishment*  together  with  the  neat- 
ness of  the  town,  and  its  pleasant  situation,  have  induced  many  of  the  gentry  in  this  Quarter  to  make  it  their 
residence.  These  circumstances  may  have  contributed  to  give  to  Lichfield  that  intellectual  character  which 
is  so  conspicuous,  and  has  mode  it  almost  the  literary  metropolis  of  south. western  England  The  birth  and 
early  education  of  Johnson  ami  Garrick  are  alone  sufficient  to  immortalise  it  More  recently*  Miss  Seward 
and  her  friends  have  zealously  cultivated  letters  and  poetry  ; and  Dr.  Darwin  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
a member  of  the  same  school  Lichfield  enjoys  high  privileges  as  a city,  having  a district  of  some  extent  round 
it  considered  a county  of  itself.  It  has  some  small  manufactures  of  sheeting  and  sail-cloth. 

1811.  Scats  are  not  particularly  numerous  in  Staffordshire.  Trentham  Park  Is  a noble  mansion  of  the 
Marques*  of  Stafford,  where  the  famUypor  traits  are  preserved  Leighton  Beau  Desert*  the  seat  of  the  Marquess 
of  Anglesey.  Etruria,  erected  by  Mr.  Wedgwood*  has  been  rendered  classic  and  splendid*  even  amid  the  smoke 
of  the  surrounding  manufactures. 

1812.  Derbyshire,  in  its  natural  features*  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  any  county 
of  England.  Except  in  the  lower  and  southern  districts  on  the  Trent,  the  whole  county  is 
traversed  by  ranges  of  rugged  and  rocky  hills,  penetrated  by  vast  excavations,  and  separated 
by  narrow  valleys.  In  these  bleak  and  high  districts,  an  inferior  agriculture  is  necessarily 
practised.  Oats  are  the  chief  grain ; and  the  sheep  and  cattle  are  often  diminutive.  Lead 
is  abundant  and  characteristic*  occurring  chiefly  in  the  form  of  galena,  with  a very  small 
admixture  of  silver.  Iron  is  also  worked  very  plentifully.  This  county  is  also  celebrated 
for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  calcareous  substances,  particularly  the  kind  called  Blue 
John  (fluor  spar),  which,  by  the  skilful  application  of  a gentle  heat,  is  made  to  exhibit  the 
most  brilliant  colours.  Lastly,  there  are  numerous  hot  springs  variously  impregnated  ; and 
the  county  contains  two  of  the  most  remarkable  watering-places  in  the  kingdom*  Matlock 
and  Buxton. 

1813.  The  scenery  and  the  wonders  of  Derbyshire  have  attracted  much  attention.  The 
north-eastern  quarter,  in  particular,  called  the  “ High  Peak,”  exhibits  an  aspect  altogether 
peculiar.  In  proceeding  to  Castlcton,  the  traveller  passes  through  the  Winyats,  or  gates  of 
the  winds,  a narrow  road  of  about  a mile  in  length,  between  precipices  a thousand  feet 
high,  dark,  rugged,  and  perpendicular.  At  the  end  of  this  road  opens  on  one  side  Mam 
Tor,  or  the  Shivering  Mountain,  1300  feet  high,  shattered,  and  precipitous;  on  the  other 
the  High  Peak  itself  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a Saxon  fortress;  and  at  its  foot,  the 

wonder  of  wonders  the  Peak  Ca- 
vern **  (Jig.  161.).  This  is  a huge 
gulf,  42  ft.  high  and  120  long,  at  the 
foot  of  perpendicular  cliffs  of  amaz- 
ing height.  Gilpin  considers  it  as 
die  only  cavern  which  can  lie  called 
sublime,  most  others  resembling  mere 
holes.  The  visiter  is  thence  guided 
through  a succession  of  dark  ca- 
vernous apartments,  and  is  ferried 
along  a subterraneous  river;  above 
which  the  rocks  rise  so  close,  that 
he  must  lie  flat  on  his  face.  At  the 
end  of  somewhat  above  2000  feet 
the  cavern  terminates,  or,  at  least, 
becomes  no  longer  passable.  Elden 
Hole  is  an  object  of  a still  more  awful 
character.  It  is  a fissure  near  Buxton, 
which  descends  perpendicularly  to  an 
let  down  without  finding  a bottom. 
Repeated  suspicions  having  arisen  of  persons  murdered  by  being  thrown  into  this  hole, 
two  daring  parties  caused  themselves  to  be  let  down  ; but  at  the  depth  of  1000  feet  the  lights 
expired,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return.  Poole’s  Hole,  near  Buxton,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  large  masses  of  stalactite,  and  other  petrifactions  with  which  it  is  filled. 

1814.  On  descending  into  the  Low  Peak , a milder  grandeur  presents  itself.  The  most 
rugged  chains  of  Derbyshire  arc  interspersed  with  beautiful  valleys ; but  none  equals  that 
of  Matlock,  where  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  arc  bordered  by  extensive  woods,  interspersed 
with  the  boldest  and  most  varied  forms  of  rock.  Dovedale  (fig.  162.)  is  a wilder  scene, 
where  the  river  Dove  is  hemmed  in  by  perpendicular  rocks,  of  forms  so  bold*  and  covered 
with  such  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  that  this  hits  sometimes  been  deemed  the  most 
picturesque  spot  in  England. 

1815.  Derby,  the  fine  capital  of  this  county,  has  scarcely  any  thing  in  common  with 
the  other  part*.  It  is  watered  by  the  Derwent,  now  descended  from  its  mountain  career, 
and  peacefully  flowing  to  join  the  Trent,  in  the  broad  plain  of  central  England.  This 
town  is  handsome  and  well  built,  without  any  architectural  monuments  of  the  first 
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class  : It  has  extensive  and  elegant  manufactures.  Silk,  introduced  at  the  commencement 

of  the  last  century,  has  continued 
to  Hourish ; and  the  silk  mill  of 
Derby  was  considered  quite 
astonishing,  dll  it  was  surpassed 
by  the  machinery  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture. In  the  principal  esta- 
blishment, a single  watcr-whed 
produces  upwards  of  100, OCX)  dif- 
ferent movements,  by  which  the  silk 
is  converted  from  the  skein,  or  raw 
state,  to  a form  fit  for  the  weaver. 
Porcelain  is  also  manufactured 
here ; and  what  is  called  its  white 
ware  is  considered  almost  unri- 
valled. A considerable  number 
of  workmen  are  employed  in 
cutting  and  polishing  marble; 
and  the  Derbyshire  spar  is  fashioned  into  a variety  of  beauriful  forms  by  a machine,  the 
varied  movements  of  which  are  produced  by  one  water-wheel. 

1816.  The  i ratcring-ptaces  In  Derbyshire  have  the  next  real  claim  to  notice  Matlock  contains  mineral 

R coring*,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Bristol,  and  reckoned  efficacious  in  consumptive  and  rheumatic  com. 
lairds.  The  accommodations  arc  Rood  and  cheap ; and  the  scenery,  as  already  described,  beautiful  Buxton, 
i the  High  Peak,  surrounded  by  naked  mountains,  attracts  a much  greater  multitude ; and  it*  waters  are 
considered  very  powerful  in  rheumatism,  gout,  and  other  disease*.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  ha*  here  con. 
strutted  a most  superb  crescent,  occupied  by  inns,  shops,  ball-rooms,  and  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the 
accommodation  and  gaiety  of  the  visitant*. 

1817.  Other  totem.  Chesterfield  is  neat  and  respectable,  participating  in  the  trade  of  Yorkshire,  on  which  it 
borders.  Belper  is  a considerable  town  ; and  Cromford,  a thriving  village,  in  which  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
first  applied  his  wonderful  inventions,  to  be  employed  on  the  great  scale  in  a different  quarter.  Ashbourne  is 
a tolerable  town,  whence  travellers  visit  Dovcdule;  Caslleton  and  Tideswell  are  villages  in  the  High  Peak, 
supported  by  the  mining  employment 

1818.  OJ  seats,  Chatsworth  ha*  sometimes  been  considered  the  finest  in  England.  It  was  built  by  William 
first  duke  of  Devonshire,  in  1702 ; and  is  101  feet  square,  of  the  Ionic  order,  richly  ornamented  both  within 
and  without  There  are  curious  waterworks,  but  In  a style  now  considered  antiquated.  Formerly  it  was  not 
distinguished  by  works  of  art ; but  the  present  duke,  after  making  considerable  additions,  has  both  enlarged 
the  mansion,  and,  we  understand,  deposited  in  it  a pretty  extensive  collection  of  antiquities.  It  has  been  almost 
eclipsed  by  Keddlestone  House,  whose  fine  Doric  front,  360  feet  long,  by  Adams,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
architectural  features  in  England.  Within  are  some  very  fine  paintings.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  built  a tine 
modern  scat  near  Cromford,  Hardwicko  Hall  Is  viewed  witn  emotion,  as  long  the  residence  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mary ; the  ftmilture  and  the  portraits  remain,  in  many  respects,  in  the  same  state  as  during  her 
residence. 

1819.  Nottingham*  the  last  of  these  limitary  counties,  is  likewise  fine  and  extensive.  The 
southern  portion  is  watered  by  the  broad  stream  of  the  Trent,  its  tributaries,  and  numerous 
canals.  The  Vale  of  Bvlvoir,  to  the  south- east,  ranks  with  the  richest  tracts  in  the  island. 
The  north-western  part,  on  the  contrary,  contains  the  remnant  of  the  great  forest  of  Sher- 
wood, famed  for  the  revelries  of  the  merry  outlaw  Robin  Hood.  Being  covered,  also,  in  a 
great  measure,  with  the  ornamented  grounds  of  noblemen  of  high  rank,  it  is  called  the 
“ dukeries.”  There  is  coal  only  upon  the  Derbyshire  border.  The  manufactures  of 
hosiery  in  this  county,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  employ,  according  to  Mr.  Folkin,  33,000 
frames  and  73,000  operatives,  producing  in  cotton  880,000 /.,  worsted  870,000/.,  silk 
241,000/.  The  lace  trade  has  become  of  vast  importance,  employing,  it  is  said,  150,000 
embroiderers  in  this  county. 

1 820.  Nottingham  is  a large  town,  boldly  and  picturesquely  situated  upon  the  Trent.  Its 
streets  are  arranged  along  the  face  of  a hill  so  steep,  that  the  ground  floors  of  the  street 
behind,  in  some  instances,  rise  higher  than  the  roofs  of  those  in  front.  The  rocky  materials 
of  this  hill  are  so  soft  and  yielding,  that  they  are  cut  to  a great  extent  into  cellars  and  ware- 
houses. The  castle  of  Nottingham,  once  of  great  strength,  was  demolished  by  Charles  II. ; 
and  its  churches  suffered  during  the  civil  wars.  The  making  of  stockings,  now  of  various 
materials,  has  always  been  the  staple  of  Nottingham.  They  arc  worked  on  frames, which, 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  scarcely  exceeded  1200,  and  at  present  amount  to  10,000.  The 
lace  trade  recently  added  it  of  very  great  importance.  There  are  stated  to  be  1 240  machines  in 
the  town,  and  1070  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  the  lace  sold  in  its  market  is  valued  at  1 30,000/. 
Nottingham  has  also  a great  inland  trade  by  the  Trent  and  canals  connected  with  it. 

1821.  There  arc  few  other  large  totens.  Newark  l*  reoowned  in  history  for  it*  cattle,  founded  by  King 
Stephen,  still  venerable  in  ruin ; and  for  a parish  church,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  almost  meriting 
the  rank  of  a cathedral  Mansjleht,  on  a small  scale,  has  the  same  manufactures  as  Nottingham.  Worksop 
may  be  called  the  capital  of  the  dukeries  : it  is  a pleasant  little  town,  with  a very  fine  old  abbey  church. 

1822.  Nottinghamshire  may  boast  some  splendid  seats \ particularly  those  around  Worksop.  Worksop 
Manor,  built  but  half  a century  ago  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  contains  fine  portraits  of  the  Howard  family. 
Clumber  Park,  nearly  of  the  tame  date,  is  fitted  up  in  a magnificent  style  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  pictures.  Wetbeck  Abbey,  a seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  is  noted  for  its  fine 
stables.  Thoresby  Manor  has  extensive  ami  beautiful  grounds.  In  all  these,  and  particularly  the  last,  are 
found  interesting  and  decaying  remains  of  the  trees  of  Sherwood.  Newstead  Abbey  bad  been  stripped  of  It* 
fine  furniture  and  paintings  before  it  came  to  the  late  Lord  Byron,  by  whom  it  was  sold. 
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Sc  evict.  4.  The  Northern  Counties. 

1 823.  The  northern  counties  of  England  may  be  described,  generally,  as  reaching  from  the 
Humber  and  the  Mersey  to  the  Scottish  border.  They  include  the  wide  extent  of  Yorkshire , 
divided  into  three  ridings,  and  of  Lancashire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland , and 
Westmorland.  They  form  almost  an  outer  kingdom,  powerfully  influencing,  however,  the 
destiny  of  the  rest.  During  the  stormy  age  of  border  contest,  when  every  hour  might  bring 
in  the  tide  of  invasion,  the  lords  or  wardens  of  the  marches  were  necessarily  invested  with 
high  powers  to  summon  their  vassals  and  neighbours.  Accustomed  to  command  troops 
thus  inured  to  battle,  they  acted  powerfully  upon  the  civil  contests  in  the  south  ; and,  in  the 
list  of  those  who  braved  our  early  sovereigns,  the  names  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land often  stand  foremost.  Again,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,  destitute  as  yet  of  manufacturing  cities  and  thriving  burghers,  rejected  as  odious 
their  popular  innovations.  When  the  king  repaired  to  York,  all  the  pure  and  untainted 
gentry  of  the  north  ranged  themselves  round  his  standard,  and  rendered  him  for  some  time 
superior  in  the  field.  Strange  revolution ! Not  two  centuries  have  elapsed,  and  this  rude 
portion  of  the  kingdom  has,  in  wealth,  arts,  and  the  immense  products  of  its  manufacturing 
industry,  nearly  eclipsed  those  fairer  southern  portions,  by  which  it  svas  then  considered  as 
semi  - barbarou  s. 

1824.  Northern  England  may  be  divided  into  three  portions ; the  eastern,  containing  pretty 
extensive  fertile  valleys  on  the  coast  and  rivers,  but  interspersed  with  large  bleak  tracts  of 
mountain,  moss,  and  moor.  Its  ports,  on  the  eastern  coast,  carry  on  a thriving  trade  in 
coarse,  bulky,  and  useful  commodities.  The  south-western,  comprising  Lancashire  and 
ti»e  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  the  district  which,  by  the  vast  produce  of  its  manufactories, 
leaves  far  behind  it  every  other,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  whole  world.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  north-western,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  or  the  country  of  the  Lakes,  to 
which  Nature,  having  denied  wealth,  has  granted  a higher  degree  of  beauty  than  any  other 
part  of  England. 

The  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  are  of  the  first  rank.  The  whole  of  their  interior  it 
vert  hilly  and  elevated  t that  of  Durham,  indeed,  along  the  upper  couric*  of  the  Tee*  and  Wear,  rue*  into 
mountain*.  The  fall  or  the  Tee*  present*  a cascade  on  a grander  scale  than  almost  any  other  In  the  kingdom. 
The  interior  of  Northumberland  consist*  chiefly  of  moor*  and  bleak  hill*.  It  contain*,  however,  large 
improvable  tracts,  of  which  the  Northumberland  farmer*  have  happily  availed  tliemsclve*,  by  introducing  all 
the  incMt  improved  procc**e*,  and  the  best  breed*  of  cattle,  *o  a*  to  render  the  district  almost  a school  of  agri- 
culture. A breed  of  black-faced  sheep.  of  the  most  delicate  flavour,  ia  bred  on  the  fine  mountain  (Mature*  of 
the  Cheviot  The  chief  wealth  of  botn  counties,  however,  i*  subterraneous,  A *pccic*  of  coarse  coal,  mixed 
with  lead,  every  where  abound* ; and  the  lead  La  exported  to  the  extent  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  ton*. 
Hut  within  this  mineral  region  there  ia  enclosed  a smaller  one,  reaching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet  to  the 
7Ve*.  a length  of  about  fitly  miles,  and  having  it*  greatest  Iweadth  of  about  twenty  miles  upon  the  Tynsu 
Within  thu  tract  are  found  uninterrupted  bed*  of  that  valuable  coal  with  which  London  is  wholly  supplied, 
ami  of  which  great  quantities  are  either  sent  to  other  part*  of  the  kingdom,  or  exported. 

1826.  Newcastle  was  famed  at  an  early  period  in  thu  military  annal*  of  England.  It 
formed  a leading  point  in  the  wall  of  Hadrian  and  in  that  of  Sevenis.  Robert,  son  of  the 
Conqueror,  built  here  a castle  of  immense  strength,  more  than  two  miles  in  circuit,  which 
served  long  as  the  main  bulwark  against  Scottish  invasion.  Scarcely  a trace  of  it  now 
remains  ; and  the  occupations  of  Newcastle  are  entirely  ctuuiged.  Both  banks  of  the  river, 
down  to  Tynemouth,  fonn  an  immense  wharf,  to  which,  by  railways  and  steam  waggons, 
coals  are  conveyed  from  the  contiguous  pits.  In  1830,  the  quantity  exported  was  867,513 
chaldrons,  about  2,300,000  tons.  Newcastle  carries  on  very  extensive  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly that  of  glass.  There  are  thirty-one  works  on  the  Tyne,  which  in  some  years  have 
produced  glass  to  the  value  of  500,0 001.  In  shipping  it  is  second  only  to  London, 
having  belonging  to  it,  in  1832,  1077  vessels,  of  the  burthen  of  220,784  tons.  Foundery, 
pottery,  weaving,  are  not  on  a very  great  scale.  Newcastle  is  now,  on  the  whole,  a well- 
built  town,  though  some  of  the  streets  are  inconveniently  steep  : it  is  highly  ornamented  by 
the  spire  of  St.  Nicholas,  considered  by  the  best  judges  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Gothic.  It  possesses  a literary  society,  which  has  published  valuable  transactions;  and  an 
antiquarian  society,  destined  particularly  to  receive  the  Homan  coins,  Ac.  which  are  fre- 
quently dug  up  on  this  line.  The  large  town  of  Gateshead,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  though  placed  in  Durham,  is  really  part  of  Newcastle,  and  raises  ita  population  to 
57,000. 

1HS7.  A eontmued  range  of  great  commercial  totem  cluster  thick  around  Newcastle.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tvne  are  North  Shield*  and  South  Shields,  on  opposite  side*  of  the  river;  the  latter  being  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  They  carry  on  with  activity  the  coal  trade,  and  the  others  proper  to  Newcastle ; particularly  ship, 
building  and  the  making  of  rope*  and  tails.  Tynemouth,  at  the  immediate  opening  of  the  river  into  the  ocean, 
duplay «,  on  a bold  promontory,  a castle,  a light-house,  and  a fine  old  abbey  , they  form  a striking  and  romantic 
scene,  which  contrast*  with  those  immediately  above.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  only  seven  or  eight  miles 
south  of  that  of  the  Tyne, are  Sunderland  and  Wearmouth, — the  onea  very  great,  and  the  other  a considerable, 
part  Their  prosperity  i*  supported  by  the  name  great  trade  of  coals,  of  which  in  Ufchl  they  sent  600^000  ton*  to 
U»e  port  of  London,  two  thirtU  of  that  which  come*  down  the  Tyne,  They  carry  on  also  the  same  manufac- 
tures, particularly  ship-building,  in  which  Sunderland  U supposed  to  evert  a greater  activity  than  any  other 
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place  in  the  kingdom.  The  bridge  there  ha*  long  t»«i  celebrated : It  consists  of  one  arch  of  Iron  framework 
thrown  across  the  river,  200  feet  *pan,  and  100  feet  high,  allowing  very  large  vessel*  to  paaa  under  without  low- 
ering their  Mil*.  M Nothing,”  aay*  M.  Du  pin,  **  can  be  more  striking  than  this  view  of  the  two  cities,  and  the 
bridge  that  unites  them : that  majestic  arch  drawn  against  the  sky,  which  allows  large  vessels  to  pass  under  its 
vault  with  their  sails  flying.*’  He  afterward*  adds, In  regard  to  these  ports  generally : •*  It  is  an  admirable 
thing,  within  an  extent  of  coast  which  a man  may  walk  over  on  foot  in  three  or  four  hours,  to  see  two  groat 
rivers  receive  16,000  vessels,  and  send  them  away  loaded  with  the  produce  of  their  banka.  On  the  same  narrow 
space  are  six  flour  idling  towns,  containing  a population  of  85,927  persons,  all  devoted  to  commerce  and  industry.” 

182a  Durham,  amid  these  busy  scenes,  stands  isolated,  in  grave  ecclesiastical  dignity.  It  is  handsomely 
built,  though  on  very  uneven  ground ; but  Us  grand  ornament  is  the  cathedral,  reared  in  the  eleventh  century, 
which,  though  yielding  to  some  In  extent  and  beauty,  is  perhaps  unrivalled  as  to  its  grand  situation,  ranging 
along  the  summit  of  a precipitous  rock  eighty  feet  high  above  the  Wear,  which  winds  along  its  base  The  see 
of  Durham  is  deemed  the  richest  in  England  ; and  the  cathedral,  besides  a dean,  twelve  prebendaries,  and 
two  archdeacons,  has  attached  to  it  about  sixty  spiritual  servants  of  various  rank*. 

1829.  The  number  qf  smaller  towns  in  those  counties  is  still  considerable.  In  Durham.  Stockton  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees  carries  on  the  trade  of  that  river ; in  1838  it  carried  173,000  tons  of  coal  to  Ixmdon,and  has 
also  the  Baltic  trade,  and  the  manufasture  of  sailcloth  and  other  naval  materials.  It  Is  described  as  a very 
neat,  pretty  town,  with  some  refined  society,  and  even  literary  cultivation.  Darlington  is  a neat  inland  town, 
with  a fabric  of  linen  and  some  other  small  manufactures.  Hexham,  on  the  Upper  Tyne,  Is  the  capital  of 
Interior  Northumberland,  and  of  the  grand  ancient  scene  of  bolder  debate.  Accordingly  the  whole  neighbour, 
hood  is  filled  with  ruined  castles,  warlike  monuments,  and  spots  commemorated  in  tales  of  feudal  contest 
Many  Roman  antiquities  are  also  found  there  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall  Forgetting  these  scenes  of  con- 
flict and  greatness,  the  people  of  Hexham  wisely  occupy  themselves  in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  and 
gloves.  Alnwick  is  important  only  by  its  caatk  Morpeth  has  a most  extensive  weekly  market  for  the  cattle 
brought  up  from  Scotland. 

1830.  The  seats  are  chiefly  great  baronial  castles,  at  the  bead  of  which  standi  Alnwick  (Jtg.  163.).  This 

proud  keep  of  the  Percies,  when  kings 
trembled  at  their  name,  appears  to  have 
been  a Roman  station  j out  figure*  first  in 
history  under  Ruftis,  when  Malcolm  III. 
of  Scotland  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to 
storm  it  It  covers  five  acres,  and  is  de- 
fended by  sixteen  towers,  rudely  adorned 
by  representations  cut  in  stone,  of  warriors 
fighting  in  various  attitudes.  An  expense 
of 200,000/.  has  been  incurred  In  con  verting 
the  Interior  from  a feudal  castle  into  the 
most  splendid  of  modem  mansions.  The 
chapeL  in  particular,  presents  a most  bril- 
liant picture  of  Gothic  decoration ; having 
been  copied  from  what  was  considered 
most  beautiful  in  York  and  other  cathe- 
drals. Wark worth  Castle,  another  great 
seat  of  the  Percies,  retains  its  antique 
character,  and  is  rendered  very  interesting 
by  the  beautiful  hermitage  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Near  Durham,  Lumley,  the  feudal  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Scarborough,  ure*euU  entire  It*  august 
and  formidable  front.  Baby  Ciiitle,  Howlck,  Lambtoo  Hall,  and  Biahop  Auckland,  are  all  due  and  highly 
ornamented  scats. 

1831.  Yorkshire  is  next  in  order:  its  eastern  division  resembles  the  two  counties  just 
described  ; while  the  western  forms  part  of  the  great  central  seat  of  English  manufacture. 
Amid  all  its  varieties,  this  great  county  is  considered  as  decidedly  one,  and  forms,  as  *t  were, 
a kingdom  by  itself.  Yorkshire  is  supposed  to  have  feelings  and  interests  independent  of 
those  which  it  shares  with  the  rest  of  England.  Its  accent  and  dialect  are  peculiar.  The 
Yorkshi reman  has  a character  of  his  own,  marked  by  shrewdness,  simplicity,  good  humour, 
and  a species  of  drollery  j so  that  the  London  comic  stage  is  considered  incomplete  without 

one  of  his  representatives.  _ A «. .. 

1832.  The  three  ridings  of  Yorkshire  must  be  distinguished  in  giving  a view  of  its  surface  The  North  Riding, 
which  immediately  borders  on  Durham,  consists,  to  a great  extent,  of  moorlands ; the  bills  of  which  rise  often 
to  a considerable  height.  These  dreary  tract*  spread  over  the  whole  riding,  so  that  culture  can  exist  only  in 
the  valleys  * as  in  that  of  York,  or  the  Ure.  the  Swale,  and,  above  all,  in  the  fine  Vale  of  Cleveland,  rhe 
minerals,  though  considerable  in  quantity,  have  not  been  turned  to  much  account.  The  East  Riding,  which 
extends  to  the  Humber,  is  traversed  also  by  a range  of  higb  wolds,  which,  though  rugged,  have  not  been  able 
to  resist  the  energies  of  British  industry ; the  tree*  are  even  made  sometimes  to  affbni  shelter  to  the  adjoining 
grounds  Both  these  Ridings  arc  maritime,  and  present  to  the  German  Ocean  hlah  ami  often  precipitous 
rocks,  of  which  Flamborough  Head,  with  a perpendicular  face  nearly  500  feet  high,  penetrated  by  deep 
caverns,  echoing  the  erica  of  numberless  sea  birds,  forms  one  of  the  boldest  features  in  English  landscape. 

West  Rid! L ——  U£-kl..  .!A—1  b.  n.hira  1 . ..nr—  iimfwl  pkl-Av  r\F  m vi rl n flat  (prtili1  nlnin  Im_ 

versed  by  the  ^ 

in,  district  of  Yorkah'lrc"  Yei.  lhat  the  county  may  Kill  retain  ita  varied  character,  it  has  in  its  citremc  w*»t 
the  dutriet  of  Crayon,  the  moat  rugged  and  nmuntainouaof  all  England;  for  here  rlae  lngleborough.  Wham- 
aide,  Pennlgent,  each  to  the  height  of  nearly  three  thouaand  feet.  Being  compoaed  chiefly,  too,  of  bleak  heavy 
ridges,  they  poneaa  only  In  a few  point,  the  ptetureaque  character  of  an  alpine  region.  It  may  be  generally 
obaerved,  that  there  it  acarcely  a county  in  which  the  spirit  of  agricultural  Improvement  ha«  been  ao  active  aa 
in  Yorkshire ; and  vast  tracts  of  waste  and  common  land,  which  were  deplored  by  Mr.  Young  In  1770,  are  now 
reclaimed  and  rendered  productive.  Thia  is  particularly  thecaac  in  regard  to  the  East  Riding,  which  fbnurrly 
grew  only  barley  and  oats,  but  now  produce,  a surplus  of  wheat  for  exportation. 

1 833.  The  flourishing  ports  of  Yorkshire  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade,  ship- 
building, and  the  whale  fishery.  Hull,  the  principal  one,  ranked  during  the  civil  wars  as 
a moat  important  fortress ; but  its  walls  arc  now  demolished,  and  its  present  distinction  is,  as 
the  fourth  commercial  city  in  England,  only  surpassed  by  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol.  It 
carries  on  a most  extensive  export  of  goods  brought  by  the  interior  system  of  rivers  and  canals. 
Those  by  the  Aire  and  Caldcr  alone,  from  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Ac.,  have  been  estimated  at 
5,000,00 01.  annually.  It  is  the  principal  of  the  whale-fishery  ports ; though  this  branch 
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has  lately  declined.  During  the  nine  years  ending  with  1818,  the  average  number  of  vessels 
fitted  out  from  Hull  for  the  whale  fishery  amounted  to  53$ ; while,  in  1830,  it  sent  out 
only  33.  In  1832,  it  owned  557  ships,  carrying  68,832  tons,  and  there  entered  its  port  1279 
vessels  of  the  burden  of  192,661  tons,  chiefly  from  Russia,  the  Haase  towns,  the  Netherlands, 
and  British  America.  The  merchants  of  Hull  have  usefully  displayed  their  spirit  by  the 
construction  of  spacious  docks  for  shipping.  The  Old  Dock,  completed  in  1778,  the  Hum* 
ber  Dock  in  1809,  and  the  Junction  Dock  in  1829,  contain  a space  of  twenty-three  acres. 
Hull,  besides  ship-building,  carries  on  manufactures  of  soap,  iron,  &c.  George  Street, 
Charlotte  Street,  with  other  parts  of  the  town,  are  very  handsomely  built.  GooU*  on  tin?  Ouse, 
a little  above  its  junction  with  the  Humber,  is  beginning  to  share  with  Hull  in  the  exportation 
of  woollens.  Though  a few  years  ago  a mere  village,  and  still,  in  1831,  containing  only  1670 
inhabitants,  it  has  two  spacious  docks,  and  in  1829  the  customs  exceeded  40,000/.,  and  the 
declared  value  of  exports  amounted  to  625,0004  Goods  sent  from  Leeds  or  Wakefield  by 
rivers  or  canals  can  reach  and  be  embarked  at  Goole  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours. 

IVhithy  is  a very  ancient  town,  with  the  remains  of  a fine  abbey  built  noon  after  the  Conquest  Ita 
modern  importance  is  derived  from  large  mines  of  atum  discovered  in  its  vicinity  two  centuries  ago. 
The  export  of  their  produce  forms  a considerable  trade,  to  which  Whitby  soon  added  the  other  branches 
prevalent  on  this  coast  and  became  second  only  to  HulL 

Scarborough,  romantically  situated  on  a promontory  between  two  rocks  overlooking  the  sea.  Is  the  chief 
watering-place  of  the  north  of  England. 

1834.  York,  the  capital,  is  the  first  object  that  strikes  us  as  we  proceed  into  the  interior 
of  the  NOrth  and  West  Hidings.  This  celebrated  city,  though  so  much  eclipsed  by  several 
that  are  only  of  to-day,  still  boasts  a dignity  superior  to  them,  and  to  almost  any  other  in 
England.  Eboracum  was  a distinguished  Roman  station ; the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Se- 
vern* each  resided  in  it  occasionally,  and  the  latter  died  there.  For  some  time  York  dis- 
puted with  London  the  distinction  of  being  the  capital  of  England ; and  when  obliged  to 
give  up  this  claim,  continued  the  unquestioned  metropolis  of  the  north,  till  the  creative 
powers  of  trade  raised  up  rivals  to  it  in  the  north- west.  The  houses  are  high,  and  the 
streets  narrow  ; yet,  altogether,  York  is  a handsome,  respectable-looking  old  city.  It  boasts 

one  feature  of  almost  unrivalled 
beauty,  — its  cathedral.  (Jig . 164.) 
On  the  exterior  all  the  richness  and 
elegance  of  Gothic  ornament  lias  been 
lavished,  particularly  upon  the  western 
front  and  the  large  window  in  the 
eastern.  But  the  interior  is  without 
a rival  in  the  empire;  its  effect  is 
altogether  sublime : it  seems  almost  to 
rise  above  the  works  of  art,  and  to 
rival  the  grandeur  of  nature.  The 
numerous  windows  of  painted  glass 
have  here  nothing  gay  and  fantas- 
tic ; but  shed  that  dim,  solemn,  reli- 
gious light,  which  is  in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  the  edifice. 
The  chapter-house  is  of  singular  ele- 
gance and  magnificence;  and,  though  of  great  extent,  lias  its  roof  supported  by  a single 
pin.  The  choir  of  this  splendid  edifice  suffered  severe  injury  from  a fire  kindled  by  the 
hands  of  a maniac  ; but  by  great  exertions  has  been  fully  repaired.  The  small  remains  of 
the  ruined  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  and  those  of  several  of  the  twenty-three  churches  of  York, 
are  also  deserving  notice.  There  are  likewise  some  elegant  modem  edifices,  particularly 
the  assembly  room,  designed  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  considered  once  the  finest  in 
England  ; the  county  hall,  guildhall,  the  mansion-house,  and  the  museum  of  the  York- 
shire Philosophical  Society.  York  is  still  a gay  town,  visited  by  many  of  the  northern 
gentry',  particularly  at  the  time  of  its  races.  It  carries  on  some  inland  trade  by  the  Ouse, 
which  passes  through  it. 

1835.  In  this  part  of  YorktkJrt  art  a number  of  hand  tom t tmaller  toums.  Beverley  is  a well-built  place.  « 
sort  of  municipal  capital  of  the  East  Hiding ; and  sends  a good  deal  of  grain  to  HulL  Doncaster  is  one  of  the 
gayest  and  pleasantest  towns  in  the  North,  and  much  frequented  during  the  time  of  its  races,  rente  tract  ta 
also  pleasant,  surrounded  by  a great  extent  of  garden  and  nursery  ground,  the  produce  of  which  Is  sent  to  a 
considerable  distance.  Scarcely  a vestige  remains  of  that  immense  and  powerful  keep,  covering  seven  acres, 
in  which  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  Richard  II  and  many  other  fallen  chiefs  and  statesmen,  were  immured. 
The  parliament,  during  the  civil  wars,  having  taken  it  after  three  successive  and  arduous  sieges,  caused  it  to 
be  completely  demolished. 

1836.  Leeds  » the  capital  of  western  Yorkshire,  and,  in  a commercial  sense,  of  the  wholi. 
county.  Although  it  was  of  some  note  even  in  early  times,  ita  present  greatness  is  modem, 
and  of  the  most  rapid  growth.  The  population,  which  in  1775  waa  only  17,1 17,  amounted 
in  1831  to  123,393  ; being  thus  nearly  quintupled.  A peculiar  activity  and  spirit  of  enter- 
orise  l»aa  been  observed  among  the  manufacturers  of  Leeds  : it  was,  doubtless,  greater 
favoured  by  the  vast  extent  of  inland  navigation,  which  seemed  to  centre  here,  counecung  it 
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with  the  capital,  with  both  seas,  and  with  the  counties  to  the  south,  from  which  it  derives 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  fine  coal.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  not  carried  on  wholly  in 
large  towns;  the  cloth  is  wrought  to  a certain  state  of  forwardness  in  the  numerous  villages, 
thence  sent  into  Leeds,  where  it  is  purchased  and  worked  up  into  a saleable  state.  The 
cloths  thus  sent  in  are  sold  in  weekly  markets,  which  were  originally  held  on  the  open 
parapet  of  the  bridge  of  tbc  Aire,  n most  disadvantageous  situation,  exposed  to  weather  and 
passengers.  This  inconvenience,  after  being  little  improved  by  the  raising  of*  temporary 
stalls  in  one  of  the  open  streets  was  at  length  fully  redressed  by  the  erection  of  the  cloth 
halls  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  Leeds.  That  for  mixed  cloths  was  built  in  1758, 
that  for  white  cloth  in  1775.  They  form  quadrangular  edifices  round  an  open  area,  and 
are  divided  into  stands  of  which  in  the  first  hall  are  1800,  and  in  the  second  1210.  These 
are  let  at  a moderate  rent  to  the  owners  of  the  cloth,  who,  on  the  ringing  of  a bell,  occupy 
their  stands,  and  though  the  market  remains  open  only  an  hour,  goods  to  an  immense  value 
are  often  disposed  of.  Although  the  staple  of  Leeds  and  of  Yorkshire  be  common  cloth,  yet 
other  branches  are  in  some  degree  included,  as  sailcloth,  cotton,  carpets  and  superfine  cloths. 
Mr.  Drinkwatcr  states  the  persons  employed  in  the  mills  for  wool  at  5290 ; worsted,  702 ; 
flax,  2434  ; cotton,  80;  silk,  158;  in  all  8664  ; of  whom  5318  are  males  and  3346  females; 
to  which  may  be  added  1814  in  the  suburb  of  Holbeck.  The  town  of  Leeds  is  mostly  well 
built,  with  several  broad  and  spacious  streets  ; and  the  theatre,  the  new  court-house,  and  the 
commercial  buildings  finished  in  1829,  are  elegant  structures.  Kirkstall  Abbey,  three  miles 
distant,  presents  in  a beautiful  situation,  the  most  complete  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  12th  century  that  is  extant.  Before  the  late  parliamentary  commission  was  instituted,  it 
had  only  five  parish  churches.  The  people  of  Leeds  have  shown  a laudable  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  reproach  of  neglecting  higher  and  more  refined  objects  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  They 
have  formed  a literary  and  philosophical  society,  and  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of 
the  fine  arts ; for  the  purposevof  which  a very  handsome  and  commodious  edifice  has  been 
erected : meritorious  exertions  have  also  been  made  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

1837.  Of  the  other  towni  qf  the  clothing  district,  which  cluster  round  Leeds,  Wakefield  it  well  built,  and 
beautifully  situated  on  the  (aider.  It  has  a tine  Gothic  church,  and  a curious  bridge,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  1IL  It  has  a cloth  market,  on  a timllcr  scale,  resembling  that  of  Leeds  ; and,  as  the  surrounding 
country  if  equally  rich  and  beautiful,  it  has  aWo  great  grain  and  cattle  markets.  flaUfax , and  the  whole  di*. 
trict  about  twenty  miles  round  it,  ha*  been  converted  from  a desert  into  a populous  and  prosperous  scene, 
containing  altogether  1 10,000  inhabitants.  Its  staples  are  what  are  properly  called  stuff* ; shalloons,  serges, 
baixe,  moreens,  kersey*  ; and  It  has  lately  embraced  a considerable  share  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Hud- 
dersfield i«  also  a very  thriving  town,  employed  nearly  In  the  same  branches ; and  its  market  hall  is  supposed, 
next  to  that  of  I<ecds,  to  present  the  greatest  show  of  woollens  in  the  kingdom.  Bradford  and  Keighley  are 
large  towns,  which  carry  on  to  a great  extent  the  manufacture  of  worsted  : besides  which,  Bradford  has  gTeat 
iron  founderic*  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  riding,  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  cub. 
lery  take  place  of  those  of  woollen ; and  flourish  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  arc  second  only  to  the  great 
iron  district  around  Birmingham. 

1838.  Sheffield  i»  the  undisputed  capital  of  this  district.  It  appears  to  have  derived  early 
and  considerable  importance  from  the  fabrication  of  arms,  an  article  in  universal  demand 
during  the  days  of  ancient  feud.  It  has,  however,  reached  a much  higher  degree  of  great- 
ness since  it  quitted  this  deadly  trade,  and  betook  itself  to  the  more  useful  fabrics  of  knives,. 
forks,  razors,  snuffers,  scissors,  combs,  buttons,  saws,  sickles,  and  various  instruments  of 
husbandry.  The  art  of  plating  goods  with  silver,  introduced  in  1758,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hancock,  has  been  carried  to  a vast  extent.  The  silver  is  soldered  upon  the  copper ; and 
the  articles  are  wrought  by  the  hand  or  stamped.  The  cutlers  of  Sheffield  keep  many 
hundred  patterns  of  knives,  of  which  some  are  of  the  value  of  seven  or  eight  guineas,  con- 
taining twenty-eight  blades  within  the  handle;  while  others,  after  passing  through  a mul- 
titude of  different  hands,  are  sold  for  a penny  each.  The  rapid  growth  of  Sheffield  com- 
menced about  the  year  1750,  when  a communication  was  opened  with  the  Continent,  and 
the  river  Don  was  rendered  navigable  to  within  a few  miles  of  the  town.  Since  that  time 
its  advance  has  been  steady ; new  branches  having  been  constantly  adding,  and  the  former 
ones  extending.  The  houses  are  chiefly  modern,  and  w'ell  built ; and  the  town  makes  a 
tolerable  appearance,  notwithstanding  the  smoke  of  the  forges  in  which  it  is  involved.  The 
military  barracks  erected  here  form  an  extensive  pile  of  building.  The  infirmary  is  consi- 
dered equal  to  any  in  the  kingdom ; and  great  credit  is  due  to  Sheffield  for  the  excellence 
of  the  schools  which  it  maintains  for  the  education  of  the  lower  orders.  It  supports  also 
many  public  charities ; has  a literary  society,  a mechanics*  institute,  and  a library. 

1839.  The  rivals  Sheffield  in  her  manufacture*  are  few  and  not  large.  Barnsley  produces  wire,  nails,  and 
other  article#,  but  arrives  its  chief  importance  from  the  linen  manufacture.  Hotherham  has  been  kept  alive 
by  the  active  ingenuity  of  the  family  of  Walker,  who  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  established  a great  foun- 
dery  for  cannon.  The  view  of  the  melted  iron,  rolling  through  the  works  like  liquid  fire,  is  peculiarly  striking. 
The  first  iron  bridge  was  constructed  at  the  works  or  Messrs.  Walker ; and  they  have  since  execute*!  those  of 
Sunderland,  Staines,  and  Yarm.  Rotherham,  being  in  a tine  country,  has  also  a great  com  and  cattle  market. 

1840.  The  mountain  district  in  the  north-irest,  comprising  Inglcborough.  Ac.,  is  alike  destitute  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures  : yet  it  abounds  in  some  places  with  rich  pastures,  which  give  some  consequence  to  the 
cattle  markets  at  Skipton,  Settle,  and  other  small  towns.  Although  the  region  be  not  generally  picturesque, 
it  contains  some  remarkable  caves  and  striking  waterfalls. 

1841.  The  superb  seats  which  adorn  Yorkshire  are  so  many,  (hat  to  enumerate  even  the  most  distinguished 
can  with  difficulty  suit  our  limits.  Near  the  eastern  coast  is  Sledmcre,  remarkable  for  having  contained  the 
vast  collection  of  books,  curiosities,  and  works  of  art  of  the  late  Sir  Mark  M a*  term  an  Sykes.  Castle  Howard  is  a 
magnificent  pile,  and  is  highly  noted  lor  its  classical  collection  of  sculpture  and  painting , to  which  last  the  late 
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Karl  of  Carlisle  added  several  of  the  very  finest  pieces  in  the  Orleans  collection.  Duncombe  Park  l*  admired 
for  the  noble  vies*  obtained  from  the  terrace  in  front ; for  the  ruins  of  Rirautx  Abbey,  situated  in  a 
beautiftd  vale  at  a little  distance;  mid  for  a collection  of  paintings,  not  extensive,  but  highly  select.  Newby 
Hail  contains  an  admirable  collection  of  sculpture  Studley  Royal  is  considered  an  almost  unrivalled  spccu 
men  of  an  ornamented  park.  It  has  the  advantage  of  enclosing  within  its  precincts,  hrside»  finely  varied 
grounds  and  extensive  woods.  Fountain's  Abbey,  one  of  the  grandest  of  monastic  remains,  covering  several 
acre*  At  a few  miles’  distance  is  Hacklhll,  a wild  woodland  dell,  leading  through  a great  variety  of  sylvan 
and  sequestered  scenery.  Harewood  Hall  is  a splendidly  ornamented  mansion.  Temple  Newsome  is  said  to 
contain  a capital  collection  of  pictures.  Wentworth  House  is  generally  considered  the  noblest  mansion  in 
the  north.  Ihe  principal  front  extends  upwards  of  GUO  feet,  forming  a centre  and  two  wings,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a fine  C orinthian  portico.  The  house  contains  a celebrated  portrait  of  Lord  Strafford,  by 
Vandyke;  and  other  works  of  art  of  a high  class.  The  grounds  also  are  particularly  tine.  Wentworth 
Castle,  now  called  Stainburoueh  Hall,  is  also  a finely  ornamented  scat,  though  not  on  the  same  scale.  Kcveton 
is  a fine  old  house  of  the  Duke  of  lx«ds,  said  to  be  of  late  a good  deal  neglected. 

18  lit  I.oncaskirr,  situated  beyond  the  hilly  bonier  of  York  West  Riding,  forms  the  capital  or  central  seat 
of  manufacture  for  Britain,  and  even  fur  the  world.  Under  this  chsrartet  we  have  no  doubt  that,  not  with, 
standing  some  temporary  (UfHcutUes,  it  will  long  continue  to  be  distinguished.  Lancashire  is  a long  county, 
reaching  seventy  miles  north  and  south  between  the  hills  and  the  sea- coast,  which  is  very  extensive.  Its 
soil  and  climate  are  unfavourable;  the  upland  tracts  being  rocky  and  barren,  and  the  coast  too  low  and 
flat,  while  the  moisture  from  the  Atlantic  is  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  finer  kinds  of  gram.  The  divi. 
non  of  property  into  small  portions,  and  the  prevalence  of  other  pursuits,  have  retarded  the  improvement 
of  agriculture.  The  chief  activity  is  displayed  around  the  towns  for  their  immediate  supply  of  milk,  butter, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  particularly  potatoes.  But  I*ancashire  has  an  under  ground  product,  which  she  has 
turned  to  immense  account  Coal  traverses  In  large  beds  the  south  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  county ; 
and  being  convryed  by  short  canal  lines  to  all  the  great  towns,  aftbrds  cheap  and  abundant  fuel  for  the 
• tram-engine*  and  other  grand  manufacturing  apparatus.  Canal  navigation,  which  originated  in  f-ancsu 
•hirc,  has  been  carried  to  a greater  extent  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Besides  those 
smaller  canals  which  connect  all  the  gteat  thriving  towns,  it  has  the  Iauicaster  Canal  running  north  and 
south  through  nearly  its  whole  extent,  and  into  Westmoreland  sj  far  os  Kendal ; and  the  still  more  im. 
portaut  line  of  the  lawds  and  Liverpool  Canal;  while,  in  the  southern  border,  the  Grand  Trunk  connccta 
it  with  Ismdmi  and  the  whole  centre  of  England.  A most  important  additional  communication  has  recently 
bren  opened  by  the  grand  railway,  elsewhere  described,  by  which  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  so  far  as  respects 
personal  conveyance,  are  brought  almost  into  contact. 

1843.  Manchester,  the  centre  of  British  industry,  and  the  manufacturing  capital  of  the 
empire,  is  favourably  situated  on  the  Irwell  ; though  this  stream,  navigable  for  barges,  scarcely 
makes  any  figure  beside  the  vast  artificial  lines  formed  from  its  waters.  Although  the 
cotton  manufacture  is  now  widely  diffused  throughout  England,  Manchester  continues 
the  centre  of  the  trade ; receiving  and  distributing  the  raw  material,  collecting  the  pro- 
duce worked  up  in  numerous  towns  and  villages,  and  transmitting  it  to  the  various  markets. 
Though  a Roman  station,  and  consequently  of  high  antiquity,  no  monument  of  importance 
dates  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  Even  at  that  era  it  is  recorded  as  an  industrious 
town,  carrying  on  diligently  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  the  staples  of  that  day.  As  soon, 
however,  as  cotton  appeared,  Manchester  seems  to  have  grasped  it  as  her  own,  and  to  have 
comparatively  neglected  most  other  branches.  From  the  middle  of  last  century  she  has 
advanced  with  amazing  and  accelerated  rapidity  ; and  the  system  of  inland  navigation  having 
afforded  copious  channels  by  which  the  material  can  be  introduced  and  the  manufactured 
article  exported,  every  obstacle  to  the  absorption  of  the  whole  into  this  centre  was  removed. 
The  discoveries  of  Hargreaves,  of  Arkwright,  and  of  Crompton,  though  made  in  different 
and  distant  quarters,  may  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  cotton  manufacture ; and  are 
thus,  in  fact,  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  Manchester.  Its  manufacture,  however, 
does  not  consist  exclusively  in  the  finer  muslins  and  other  delicate  fabrics,  in  which 
Scotland  take's,  perhaps  the  lead  ; but  embraces  the  plain  and  useful  forms  of  dimities, 
fustians  velveteens  checks  shirtings  ginghams  diapers  cambric  muslins  figured  mus- 
lins calicoes  for  printing,  and  various  fancy  goods.  The  different  cotton  fabrics  generally 
denominated  Manchester  goods  are  not  all  manufactured  within  the  town  itself,  but  in 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  districts;  and,  after  being  bleached,  and  some  of  them  printed, 
are  sent  in  n finished  state  to  Manchester  to  be  sold  ; the  chief  market  days  being 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  Thus  Marseille's  quiltings  cambric  muslins  calicoes  for 

printing,  bed  quilts  and  counterpanes,  checks  fustians  and  shirtings  are  brought  in  from 
the  surrounding  towns  and  villages.  A vast  deal  of  yarn  is  also  spun  for  exportation. 
Manchester  has  extensive  establishments  for  printing  and  dyeing ; also,  for  construct- 
ing and  keeping  in  repair  steam-engines,  as  well  as  other  machines  employed  in  manu- 
facture. Even  iron  founderies  are  necessary  to  supply  the  materials.  Other  important 
branches  have  recently  been  added.  Manchester  now  rivals  Macclesfield  and  Norwich  in  tho 
manufacture  of  silks  and  Nottingham  in  that  of  lace.  In  1832,  there  were  at  work  in  tho 
townships  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  96  cotton  mills  silk,  4 woollen  and  worsted,  and 
2 flax  mills.  Tlie  number  employed  in  cotton  factories  amounted  to  20,585 ; of  whom, 
5361  were  male  and  7035  female  adults;  4286  male  and  3903  female  children.  The 
wages  paid  to  them  per  month  were  40,333/.,  making  about  9*.  9d«  of  average  weekly  earn- 
ings to  each  individual.  There  were  7174  mule  spinners,  earning  15,106/.  per  month, 
averaging  I Of.  6d.  each  per  week;  1497  spinners  of  a higher  class,  earning  8491/.  per 
month,  or  1/.  8*.  4d.  each  per  week.  Piecers’  scavengers  2044,  earning  3287/.  per 
month,  each  weekly  5i.  6<L  In  the  power  looms,  women  receive  8a.  to  12a.;  men, 
13s.  to  16*.  tOd.  ; dressers,  28*.  to  30*.  per  week.  Manchester  if  not  generally  an 
elegant  town;  some  parts  of  its  interior  are  narrow,  crowded,  full  of  warehouses  and 
factories  in  huge  masses.  The  entrances,  however,  have  been  made  handsome  ; and,  in  the 
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extremities  of  the  town,  streets  of  elegant  houses  have  been  built  for  the  accommodation  oi 
the  opulent  merchants.  It  has  one  handsome  Gothic  collegiate  church  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  several  more  modern,  that  are  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  town.  The  Ex- 
change, which  includes  a news-room  and  a good  library,  is  a fine  and  spacious  building. 
Still  more  elegant  displays  of  architecture  are  made  in  the  Infirmary  (which  in  one  year 
received  above  1*2,000  patients),  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  Royal  Institution.  The  Town  Hall 
contains  one  of  the  most  splendid  public  rooms  in  Europe.  The  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  erected  by  subscription,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  30,0004.  The 
Portico  'a  news-room  and  library),  and  a con  cert- hall,  recently  built,  are  also  handsome 
edifices.  The  prison  called  the  New  Bailey  is  an  immense  structure,  — the  too  numer- 
ous inmates  of  which  are  classed  and  provided  with  employment  to  a considerable  extent. 
Manchester  is  remarkable  for  its  charitable  institutions : as  the  Commercial  Clerks'  Society; 
the  Travellers’  Society;  Strangers’  Friends’  Society;  hospitals  of  different  kinds;  and  large 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  establishment  called  Cheetham’s  Hospital,  be- 
sides maintaining  eighty  poor  children,  has  a library  of  18,000  or  20,000  volumes,  contain- 
ing rare  and  valuable  works.  In  1781,  a literary  and  philosophical  society  was  formed  at 
Manchester,  and  produced  several  valuable  volumes  of  Transactions,  enriched  by  the  con- 
tributions of  Percival,  Ferriar,  Dalton,  Henry,  and  other  eminent  gentlemen  there  resident. 
In  1585,  Manchester  was  estimated  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants,  and  by  1635  was  supposed  to 
have  doubled  that  number.  Yet  in  1774,  the  population  of  the  whole  parish  was  not  found  to 
be  more  than  41,000.  Since  that  time,  the  progress  has  been  continued  and  rapid.  The 
amount  of  142,000  for  1831  by  no  means  comprehends  all  that  may  be  considered  Man- 
chester. The  large  towns  and  villages  which  have  sprung  up  within  its  parish  form  really 
its  suburbs,  and  raise  the  entire  population  to  270,000.  Of  these,  the  most  important  arc 
Salford,  immediately  contiguous,  and  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a borough  ; and  Chorlton 
Row,  which  in  1801  contained  675  inhabitants  ; in  1831,  as  elsewhere  stated,  20,565. 

18*4.  Huge  towns,  resembling  cities , devoted  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  are  found  in  every  direction  round 
Manchester.  To  the  north  are  Blackburn  and  Bolton  ; the  former  chiefly  employed  in  the  branch  of  printed 
calicoes,  which  arc  supposed  to  be  produced  to  the  annual  value  of  g,nou,UUV.  Hargreaves  waa  a native  of  thia 
place.  A great  advantage  is  derived  from  the  I.ecd*  and  Liverpool  Canal  passing  close  by  it  Bolton  is  a 
town  anciently  of  some  strength,  but  now  supported  entirely  by  industry.  Some  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments in  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  the  processes  connected  with  it,  nave  been  made  by  Arkwright  and 
Crompton,  residents  in  this  place.  Preston  was  only*  considered  a genteel  retired  town  till  within  these 
last  forty  years,  when  the  single  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Hoirocks  made  it  a flourishing  seat  of  manufacture. 
It  continues,  however,  to  be  distinguished  among  all  the  cotton  towns,  as  a gav  handsome  place ; and  has 
the  advantage,  or  disad vantage,  of  electing  two  member*  on  a basis  of  almost  Universal  suffrage.  Wjgan  is 
a large  town,  of  some  note  in  history,  and  which  adds  to  those  of  cotton  and  linen  some  manufactures 
of  brass  and  i>ewter.  Ilury,  very  near  Manchester,  besides  extensive  cotton  works,  has  some  of  woollen. 
Oldham  was  early  a place  of  some  consequence,  carrying  on  a large  fabric  of  hats ; but  the  introduction 
ot  the  cotton  manufacture  has  caused  it  to  make  an  astonishing  progress,  so  that  in  thirty  years  tt  has 
nearly  trebled  Its  population,  and  the  parish,  including  Pilkington,  Crompton,  and  other  towns,  contains 
67*500  inhabitants.  There  arc  here  now  65  cotton  mill*  and  l-pi  steam-engines,  almost  all  erected  during  the 
present  century.  To  this  long  list  may  be  added  Chorley,  a neat  thriving  little  town  j Middleton ; Clithcroc, 
where  there  is  an  old  castle ; (Jarstang,  and  several  other  towns. 

]845.  Some  large  towns  employed  in  other  manufactures  than  those  qf  cotton  He  on  the  border*  of 
Ijwcashirc:  Rochdale,  near  the  western  point  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  character  a Yorkshire  town,  has  for 

it*- staple  woollen  stuff*  and  flannels,  of  which  8000  pieces  are  made  weekly:  flfty.seven  steam-engines 
are  employed  here,  and  about  &4,<)U’  lbs.  of  cotton  yam  spun  in  the  week-  This  place,  composed  of  the  town- 
ship* of  Suottland,  Cswtleton,  and  Wardlcworth,  has  of  late  been  greatly  improved.  Warrington,  on  the 
south  boruer,  stands  on  the  Mersey,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  eighty  tons  from  Liverpool  It  is 
ancient,  aiul  in  Henry  Vlll.’s  time  was  superior  to  Manchester;  but  though  slowly  advancing,  it  is  now  left 
far  behind.  Its  staples  of  sailcloth  and  coarse  linens  have  been  exchanged  for  cotton,  to  which  it  adds  glass 
and  pins  Present  on  the  same  line,  is  noted  for  the  making  of  watch  wheels,  springs,  chains,  Ac.  several  of 
which  have  been  invented  and  improved  by  its  workmen.  Near  it,  at  SC  Helen's,  is  a great  manufactory 
of  plate  glass,  erected  at  an  expense  of  4ufHAH.  and  employing  3U0  persona. 

1846.  Liverpool , the  commercial  capital  of  Lancashire,  is,  if  possible,  a still  grander  object, 
and  far  surpassing  indeed  every  other  seaport,  with  die  exception  of  the  metropolis.  Nothing 
can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast  of  its  present  state  with  its  humble  origin.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  described  os  a small  place,  with  only  a chapel,  having  no  parish 
church  within  four  miles.  It  had  then  138  inhabitants,  and  two  or  three  ships,  whose  aggre- 
gate tonnage  was  223  tons  ; and  in  a petition  to  Elizabeth,  about  the  year  1578,  it  is  styled, 
“ her  majesty’s  poor  decayed  town.”  It  continued  gradually  to  increase  during  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  till,  in  1700,  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a parish  and  had  5000  inhabit- 
ants. Since  that  time  it  has  advanced  with  rapid  and  accelerated  steps;  in  1730,  it  had 
12,000;  in  1760,  26,000;  in  1700,  56,000  inhabitants;  but  the  most  rapid  growth  has 
been  between  1811  and  1821,  when  it  rose  from  94,376  to  141,487.  The  increase  to 
165,000  in  1831  appears  less  rapid;  but  in  fact,  the  population  during  this  period  has 
overflowed  into  the  adjacent  villages,  and  swelled  them  into  large  towns ; Toxteth-park 
increased  from  2069  in  1801,  to  24,067  in  1831  ; West  Derby,  Kirk  dale,  Everton,  form 
in  fact  the  suburbs  of  Liverpool,  and,  added  to  it,  make  an  amount  of  203,000.  There 
must  always  have  been  a considerable  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  ; but  this  estuary', 
in  its  natural  navigation,  could  never  come  in  competition  with  the  Humber  or  the  Severn. 
When,  however,  its  disadvantages  as  a seaport  were  partly  removed,  by  the  formation  of 
docks,  — and,  much  more,  when  it  became  the  basis  of  a canal  system  reaching  eastward 
to  the  German  Ocean,  and  southward  to  the  Thames,  — Liverpool  could  communicate 
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with  an  immense  interior  circle.  It  derived  benefit,  above  all,  from  the  cotton  manufacture 
established,  on  auch  an  extensive  scale,  in  the  country  immediately  behind ; the  materials  of 
which  were  brought  to  Liverpool  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  finished 
fabric  thence  exported,  partly  to  the  same  quarter.  At  the  same  time  Liverpool  imported, 
for  a great  part  of  England  at  (east,  articles  of  consumption  from  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  It  found  also  a most  extensive  employment  in  bringing  grain  and  provisions  from 
Ireland,  and  returning  salt,  coals,  and  pottery.  The  merchants  of  Liverpool,  meanwhile,  were 
most  active  in  improving  these  circumstances,  particularly  by  the  construction  of  that  immense 
line  of  docks,  which  M.  Du  pin  has  described  with  such  admiration.  A dock,  or  space  enclosed 
all  round,  and  fed  with  sluices,  in  which  the  vessels  while  they  receive  or  discharge  their  car- 
goes are  kept  regularly  afloat,  w ithout  being  exposed  to  swell,  tide,  or  current,  is  an  obvious 
improvement  upon  the  best  natural  harbour.  The  expense,  however,  is  great ; and  it  was  not 
till  1710  that  Liverpool  began  the  first  dock  in  Britain,  called  the  Old  Dock,  which  has 
recently  been  filled  up.  Twenty  years  were  employed  in  its  completion  ; and  a still  longer 
time  in  that  of  the  next,  or  the  Sahhousc  Dock.  The  others  were,  however,  constructed  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  and  with  greater  rapidity  : — George’s  (II.)  Dock  ; the  King’s  Dock, 
for  Greenland  ships  and  tobacco ; the  Queen's  Dock,  directly  for  the  Baltic  and  North 
American  trade.  On  a still  larger  scale  have  been  constructed  the  Prince  Regent  Dock, 
opened  in  1821,  and  the  Clarence  Dock,  in  1830.  The  Brunswick  Dock,  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  vessels  with  cargoes  of  timber,  is  in  progress,  and  will  nearly  com- 
plete the  present  plan,  when  the  whole  area  of  w ater  in  the  docks  will  exceed  90  acres.  In 
1832,  there  belonged  to  it  853  registered  vessels,  of  the  burthen  of  166,028  tons.  The  cus- 
toms paid  at  the  port  amounted,  in  1733,  to  92,4664  j in  1765,  to  269,0004  ; in  1785, 
to  680,0004  ; in  1810,  to  2,675,0004  ; in  1824,  to  1,984,0004  ; and  in  1832  they  had 
risen  to  3,925,0624  The  following  are  stated  as  the  leading  articles  of  import  in  the 
year  1830:  — 792,350  bags  of  cotton,  510,000  bides,  42,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  8000 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  300,500  barrels  of  flour,  7800  casks  and  7300  barrels  and  bags  of 
coffee,  27,000  casks  of  palm  oil,  900  scrons  and  1430  chests  of  indigo,  12,000  puncheons 
of  rum,  31,200  bags  of  rice,  22,500  barrels  of  American  ashes,  42,500  barrels  of  tar, 
51 ,000  barrels  of  turpentine,  6200  tons  of  logwood,  5650  logs  of  mahogany.  The  dock 
duties,  which  in  1800  were  only  23,379 4,  amounted,  in  1832,  to  170,000/.  In  1832,  the 
ships  entered  inwards  were  10,266,  tonnage  1,361,000;  outwards,  8717  ships,  tonnage 
1,218,645.  Of  this,  610,000  tons  were  from  foreign  parts,  chiefly  the  United  States 
and  British  America,  the  rest  coasters,  of  which  386,000  were  from  Ireland-  The  value 
of  agricultural  produce  from  that  country  amounted  to  4,444,000/. 


Liverpool  has  numerous  lines  of  packet*  to  all  the  principal  foreign  port*.  Every  month  four  sail  to 
New  York,  two  to  Philadelphia,  one  to  Boston,  two  respectively  to  Hio  Janeiro,  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  and  to 
Lisbon;  one  every  three  weeks  to  Oporto.  The  New  York  packet*  are  first-rate  vessel*,  containing 
splendid  accommodations  for  passengers,  and  the  value  of  good*  conveyed  in  one  of  them  has  been  known 
to  exceed  140.00W.  Trading  vessel*  also  are  continually  sailing  to  the  above  and  to  all  other  commercial 
places  throughout  the  world.  An  almost  dally  communication  » maintained  by  steam  packets  with  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Glasgow,  Whitehaven,  and  all  ports  of  any  consequence  in  Ireland  and  on  the  western  coast  of 
England.  The  solid  construction  of  Its  dock* ; the  powerful  iron  gates  by  which  they  are  enclosed ; the 


pool  have  generally  shown  the  same  spirit  in  their  other  arrangement*  a*  in  those  connected  with  trade. 
The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  17ie  public  buildings  have  an  elegant  and  classical  character,  aliwwt 
peculiar  to  Liverpool.  The  Town-hall  (Jtg.  165.)  is  a fine  Grecian  edifice,  ornamented  with  a superb  cupola 

— ' statues.  The  Exchange 

an  elegant  square,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Is  a sculptural  composition. 


and  appropriate  statues, 
forms  behind  it 


by  Westroacott,  representing  Nelson  and 
his  victories.  The  new  edifice  erected  for  a 
market  i*.  perhaps,  the  most  spacious  and 
commodious  of  any  employed  in  the  king- 
TYint  ate  also  seve- 


ral elegant  modern  churches,  one  formed 
of  cast-iron.  The  finest  v iew  of  Liverpool  is 
obtained  from  the  sea,  where  the  vast  height 


and  extent  of  the  exterior  dock  wall,  the 
forests  of  roasts  above,  and  the  town  behind. 


make  a roost  imp. 


■a  timer.  The 


‘posing  appearance. 

charitable  institution*  are  administered  on  a 
great  scale,  and  with  activity.  Foremost 
stands  the  Blind  Asylum,  the  first  established 
In  England,  which  continues  to  be  conducted 
with  unequalled  success,  receiving  inmate* 
team  all  part*  of  the  kingdom.  Tne  in- 
nwi-uu,  umrai..  Urinary  is  in  a very  spacious  and  airy  situ- 

ation ; and,  among  the  other  institutions 
common  to  great  towns,  the  Strangers’  Friends*  Society  distinguishes  itself  by  its  generous  exertions,  fhe 
English  mercantile  town*  generally  »how  a seal  to  combine  intellectual  pursuits  with  these  of  wealth  ; but 


none,  perhaps,  so  successfully  as  Liverpool,  — one  of  whose  merchants,  while  carrying  on  an  extensive  busi- 
ness, produced  works  which  rank  him  among  the  most  classical  English  writer*.  Although  this  example  be 
single.  It  is  connected  with  a general  spirit,  which  displays  itaelf  in  the  liberal  procedure  of  several  indivi- 
duals; in  the  Lyceum  and  Ihe  Albenruin  ; two  public  libraries  and  literary  institutions,  supported  bv  sute 
amotion  ; and  in  a botanic  garden,  winch  rank*  a*  the  first  that  wu  formed,  and  at  least  the  third  a*  to 
eminence,  in  the  kingdom.  It  U at  present  about  to  be  transplanted  to  a more  commodious  situation.  noth 
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the  Athenmim  ami  botanic  garden  owe  their  foundation  to  the  public  spirit  and  the  munificent  example  of 
Mr.  Hoicoe,  who  had  also  the  magnanimity  to  exert  his  powerful  talenta  for  the  abolition  of  the  alave 
trade,  in  a town  long  devoted  to  that  traffic 

1847.  Lancaster,  though  the  county  town,  ha*  Yjeen  almost  overlooked  amid  the  new  and  vast  object* 
which  have  sprung  up  within  it*  domain.  Yet  it  i*  a fine,  handsome,  small  town,  built  of  a beautiful  free- 
stone, which  never  moulders  or  blackens,  like  that  of  Portland  and  Edinburgh.  The  Town. hall  and  some 
other  buildings  are  handsome ; but  the  castle  ( Jig.  166.)  form*  one  of  the  grandest  monuments  of  the  feudal 

rlu  vast  extent;  its  commanding 
; the  greatness  of  all  Us  features, 
even  now,  when  three  of  its  seven  towers 
are  fallen  into  ruin;  produce  the  most 
powerful  impression.  It  has  been  coo* 
verted  into  a well-arranged  prison  for  the 
county.  Lancaster,  though  no  longer 
the  chief  seat  of  commerce  on  this  coast, 
and  though  Its  river,  the  Lune,  is  not 
navigable  for  vessel*  of  more  than  250 
tons,  still  possesses  7:5  sail.  It  builds 
some  ships.  It  makes  sailcloth,  and 
even  a little  cotton.  About  a mile  from 
it,  the  Lancaster  Cana)  is  carried  over  the 
Lune  by  a very  noble  aqueduct  bridge. 

1848.  The  etmttfies  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  or  the  country  of  the 
Lakes , form  a bold  and  peculiar  region, 
to  complete  the  picture  of  the  north  of 
England.  It  present*  a striking  contrast 
to  those  recently  surveyed;  being  en. 
riched  neither  by  natural  wealth  nor  by 
the  wonders  of  human  industry.  Wide 
ranges  of  high  and  rocky  mountains,  enclosing  long  lakes  and  narrow  vales,  afford  scanty  space  for  the 
plough.  A great  proportion  of  these  fells  and  moors  is  absolutely  barren;  in  the  more  favoured  spot*  the 
herbage  is  often  scanty ; and  even  the  arable  tracts  ares.  In  general,  fit  only  for  the  coarser  grain  of  oat*. 
The  new  modes  of  agriculture  have  penetrated  slowly ; the  lands  being,  in  a great  measure,  divided  among 
(statesmen,  or  small  early  proprietors,  like  Scottish  lairds,  some  of  whom  even  trace  their  possession  to  a date 
anterior  to  the  Conquest.  StiU,  the  pride  of  these  regions  consists  in  the  beauty  with  which  nature,  in  the 
absence  of  more  solid  gifts,  has  lavishly  adorned  them.  The  multitude  of  mountains  crowded  together,  their 
bold,  perpendicular,  and  often  projecting  forms;  the  pleasing  though  not  extensive  lakes,  and  soft  pastoral 
▼alleys,  which  they  enclose,  with  the  rich  shadows  ana  varied  tints  that  adorn  them  ; all  these,  which  mark  a 
region  of  alpine  wildness,  mingled  with  feature*  of  cultivated  nature,  render  this  the  most  beautiful  country 
of  England,  and  the  favourite  resort  of  all  the  admirers  of  the  picturesque  and  sublime. 

1844*.  Three  divisions  are  distinctly  seen  in  these  counties,  reaching  from  north  to  south.  L A plain  east- 
ward of  the  mountains,  through  which  the  high  rood  runs  by  Kendal  and  Carlisle  to  London.  II.  The 
mountains  and  lakes,  occupying  the  larger  portion  of  their  surface.  III.  A sea. coast,  containing  some 
harbours  of  importance. 

185ft  The  first  part  consists  of  a plain,  which,  though  narrow.  Is  In  many  places  fertile  : and  contains  some 
large  town*.  In  the  northern  part  Is  **  merry  Carlisle,''  long  distinguished  In  the  border  annals,  and  the 
scene  of  interesting  events  in  tne  contest  of  1745.  Carlisle  being  a military  post  of  the  first  consequence,  its 
castle  and  walls  were  considered  a model  of  strength,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  middle  ages;  and,  though 
of  no  importance  at  present,  they  are  still  maintained.  The  cathedral  b an  ancient  elaborate  edifice,  still 
nearly  entire;  but  in  which  the  heavy  Saxon  style  too  much  prevails.  Carlisle  is  finely  situated  on  a height 
overlooking  a verdant  plain,  in  which  the  Eden  and  the  Caldew  unite  their  waters.  It  ha*  of  late  begun  to 
carry  on  some  manufacture,  chiefly  cotton ; also  woollen,  linen,  and  a few  minor  articles.  A canal  con. 
nects  it  with  the  Solway,  and  enable*  it  to  employ  some  shipping.  Eastward  from  Carlisle  is  the  great  debate- 
able  line ; and  near  Brampton  is  Naworth  Castle,  that  powerful  station  where  Lord  William  Howard  under- 
took to  bridle  the  lioence  of  the  bordor.  Yet,  however  strong,  it  form*  rather  a dark  border  keep,  than  a 
display  of  feudal  grandeur.  Lord  Howard’s  apartments,  which,  with  their  books,  furniture,  amt  armour, 
remain  almost  undisturbed,  are  separated  by  four  strong  doors  from  the  rest  of  the  castle ; and  secret  passage* 
lead  to  every  part,  and  to  tne  dungeons  beneath.  The  high  road  from  Carlisle  southward  has,  parallel  to  It, 
the  beautiful  and  rural  valley  of  the  Eden.  Penrith,  a neat  little  town,  commands  from  Its  beacon,  and  even 
from  the  road  above,  a noble  view  of  the  Cumberland  Fells.  Considerably  farther  south  is  Kendal,  the  chief 
town  of  Westmoreland ; a considerable  place,  with  an  old  manufactory  of  woollens  bearing  its  name, 
and  some  of  cotton  and  leather.  Burton  and  Kirby  Lonsdale  are  small  neat  towns  on  the  border  of  Lan- 
cashire. 

1 RSI . (htr  second  division  comprises  the  country  of  the  Lakes,  forming  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  the  country,  and  chiefly  distinguished  by  it*  scenery,  Ullswater,  the  first 
approached  from  Penrith,  is  a long  narrow  sheet  of  water  (Jig . 1 67.)  divided  into  three  reaches. 

The  mountains  are  very  numerous, 
steep  and  lofty,  not  broken  or  im- 
pending, but  of  a peculiarly  bold 
and  swelling  form.  The  two 
highest  on  the  lake,  and  in  the 
region,  Helvellyn,  and  the  square 
rocky  mass  of  Stone  Cross  Pike, 
appear  at  first  distant,  and  behind 
lower  bills.  As  the  traveller 
advances,  their  apparent  dimen- 
sions increase ; and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  reach  they  display 
themselves  in  their  full  grandeur, 
rearing  their  almost  perpendicular 
forms  to  an  amazing  height  above  the  wooded  hills  which  cluster  round  them.  Opposite 
rises  the  immense  precipitous  steep  of  Place  Fell ; and  the  whole  produces  a scene  of 
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solemn  and  simple  grandeur,  which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  At  the  end  of  the  third 

reach  is  Patterdale,  quite  a 
different  scene,  where,  though 
the  features  be  grand,  the 
beautiful  predominates.  From 
the  meadows  bordering  the 
lake,  the  numerous  glens 
branching  off,  with  the  scatter- 
ed abodes  of  the  shepherds  and 
dalesmen,  present  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  alpine  pastoral 
scenes.  Keswick  or  Derwent- 
water  [Jig.  168.)  is  of  equal 
grandeur,  but  a quite  different 
unwtcu  ukma.  aspect.  The  mountains  pre- 

serve no  regular  form,  but  ore 

broken,  shattered,  impending,  shooting  into  a thousand  fantastic  shapes ; and  though  they 

do  not  produce  the  same  grand  unity  of  effect, 
astonish  by  a continual  change  of  scenery.  In  the 
wooded  cliffs  and  waterfall  of  Lodore  (Jig.  169.), 
and  on  the  rocks  of  Borrowdale,  Nature  seems  to 
have  sported  her  wildest  fancies.  Yet  exquisite 
beauty  is  here  mingled  with  horrors,  particularly 
in  the  views  of  the  lake  from  the  south,  with 
Skiddaw  behind  ; and  in  a lovely  rural  vale,  which 
runs  along  its  northern  border,  and  is  seen  to 
peculiar  advantage  from  the  road  to  Ambleside. 
Among  the  greatest  beauties  of  this  lake  are  its 
tints,  which,  when  illuminated  by  the  sun,  are 
purple,  azure, and  gold;  though,  perhaps, the  deep 
shadows  of  Ullswatcr  are  still  more  impressive. 
He  who  has  made  the  circuit  of  these  two  lakes  lias 
not  yet  formed  an  idea  of  the  third  great  one, 
Windermere  (Jig.  170.).  The  water  here  is  of  much 
wider  extent;  not  shut  In  by  mountainous  cliffs, 
but  bordered  by  wooded  and  ornamented  hills. 
Around  its  northern  hanks,  however,  is  ranged  an 
amphitheatre  of  very  high  mountains,  which,  with 
their  varied  summits,  form  a sublime  background 
to  all  its  landscapes.  These  ore  generally  grand, 
«*muu.  open,  diffusive,  and  extended.  Those  from  Low-ood, 

and  from  behind  the  grounds  of  Calgarth,  where  all  the  features  are  on  the  greatest 

scale,  are  perhaps  more  strik- 
ing than  those  from  Bowneas, 
which  yet  presents  some  very 
fine  stations.  The  islands 
and  peninsula:, doubtless,  have 
much  beauty;  but  suffer  by 
coming  into  direct  competition 
with  Lomond,  amid  a manifest 
inferiority.  The  other  lakes, 
Coniston,  Grasmere,  Butter- 
mere,  Cromack,  Wastdale, 
Ennerdale,  cannot  be  here 
specially  noticed ; but  they 

possess  a peculiar  character, 

and  have  attractions  for  the 

admirers  of  nature.  In  this  district,  the  only  places  to  which  the  name  of  towns  could 
be  given  are  Keswick  on  Derwent  water,  and  Ambleside  on  Windermere ; yet  even  these 
are  only  large  villages,  supported  by  the  resort  of  travellers,  and  by  some  persons  of 
distinction  who  are  induced  to  reside  there  by  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood. 


1852,  The  third  diritim  constat*  of  the  sea. coast  The  most  considerable  port  l*  Whitehaven,  which  two 
centuries  ago  was  a mere  fiihing-town  : hut  has  become  flourishing  In  consequence  of  the  immense  coal  mines 
found  and  worked  in  Its  immediate  vicinity.  Some  of  them  Have  a depth  of  320  vard*.  supposed  to  be  greater 
than  any  other  In  the  world  ; and  sonic  extend  several  miles  beneath  theses.  The  total  quantity  worked  is 
estimated  at  100,000  cbaklrons.  chiefly  caponed  to  Ireland  : besides  which,  Whitehaven  has  pushed  its  trade 
to  Africa,  America,  and  the  West  Indie*  j and  carries  on  much  ship-building.  Workington  combine*  a con- 
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siderable  extent  or  the  tame  coat  trade,  with  tome  taiLcloCh,  and  a fishery  of  taltnon,  which  it  tent  even  to 
London.  Cockermouth,  somcwh.it  inland,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Derwent,  htu  a manufactory  of  coarse 
woollens  and  linens.  Maryport  has  some  cotton  manufacture,  as  well  as  some  trade  and  a fishery. 

1853.  Qf  the  tents.  Greystoke  Castle  is  a noble  mansion,  originally  built  by  the  Danes,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ami  contains  tine  portrait*,  and  memorials  of  Mary  of  Scotland.  Ixiwthcr 
Hall  is  celebrated  for  the  noble  woods  which  summnd  it  Annathwnitcand  Corby  Castle,  to  the  latter  of  which 
adjoins  Wethcrall  Priory,  are  admired  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  their  situation  on  the  Eden. 

Subs ect.  5.  Western  Counties. 

1854.  The  western  counties  form  the  last  division  of  England  Proper.  The  terra  is  of 
somewhat  vague  application  ; but  wc  here  use  it  as  applying  to  all  the  counties  south  of  the 
Mersey,  which  form  the  western  boundary  of  England.  This  extensive  line  has  scarcely 
any  character  which  can  be  said  generally  to  apply  to  it.  We  mention  Cheshire , Shropshire , 
Hertford , and  Monmouth , as  bordering  on  Wales,  and  the  last  three  partaking  somewhat  of 
its  rude  and  romantic  character ; Worcester , Gloucester , and  Somerset,  occupying  the  fine 
valley  of  the  Severn, — a region  filled  with  commerce  and  cultivation,  and  containing  several 
great  cities ; lastly,  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  extreme  corner  of  England,  but  marked  by  a 
mild  climate,  rich  mines,  anil  a surface  agreeably  diversified. 

1855.  Cheshire,  immediately  south  of  the  Mersey,  though  bordering  on  Wales,  has  nothing 
of  a rugged  character,  and  sees  only  at  a distance  the  vast  mountains  of  Montgomery  and 
Caernarvon.  The  soil  is  generally  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  particularly  in  the 
valley  of  the  Dee : but  the  dairy  is  the  branch  pursued  with  peculiar  success ; and  it  pro- 
duces the  cheese  which,  bearing  tlie  name  of  the  county,  equals  in  richness,  though  not  in 
delicacy,  any  other  in  Britain.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  coal,  and  some  of  iron  ; but 
the  mineral  substance  of  which  Cheshire  chiefly  boasts  is  salt.  The  pits  were  discovered 
about  a century  and  a half  ago,  at  Northwich,  Middlewich,  and  Nantwich,  and  have  proved 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  nation,  at  once  for  internal  consumption,  for  the  curing 
of  fish,  and  for  exportation.  Cheshire  has  manufactures  of  gloves,  silk,  silk-twist,  cotton, 
and  a number  of  detached  articles,  but  not  sufficient  to  constitute  it  a manufacturing 
county. 

1856.  Chester  is,  perhaps,  the  city  in  Britain  which  hears  the  most  venerable  character  of 
antiquity.  The  very  name  implies  a Roman  camp,  the  form  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  the  direction  of  its  principal  streets.  The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  mouldering  red 
stone,  of  which  its  most  ancient  edifices  are  built.  The  principal  streets  have  a very  pe- 
culiar structure.  The  lower  story,  which  has  been  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  consists  of 
shops,  above  which  is  a paved  way  covered  by  the  projecting  upper  story  ; but  the  middle 
part  of  the  house  appears  thus  retired  from  the  open  street  behind  this  species  of  arcade. 
The  arrangement  is  neither  very  elegant  nor  very  convenient.  The  castle  of  Chester 
presents  a very  complete  specimen  of  early  military  architecture,  though  the  keeping  is  not 
very  strictly  preserved.  Connected  with  it  is  a range  of  very  handsome  Grecian  buildings, 
containing  the  barracks,  county  hall,  and  county  gaol.  The  cathedral,  though  not  ranking 
with  the  first  in  the  kingdom,  displays,  however,  considerable  grandeur,  and  has  a very  elegant 
chapter-house.  The  improvements  on  the  Dec  enable  vessels  of  300  tons  to  come  up  to 
Chester,  which  has  62  vessels,  of  above  4000  tons  ; yet  its  trade  with  Ireland  has  been 
transferred  to  Liverpool.  Gloves,  lead,  shot,  and  some  other  fabrics,  do  not  make  it  a ma- 
nufacturing town. 

1857.  Of  the  other  towns,  the  mo*t  remarkable  are  those  near  which  the  «olt  mines  are  situated,  particularly 
Northwich.  There  are  fourteen  pit*  of  rock  wilt,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  of  brine  »alt.  The  rock  *alt  is 
hard  and  brown  ; the  pita,  after  being  dujf  to  a certain  depth,  are  excavated  horizontally,  leaving  a portion  of 
the  salt  for  a root  They  thus  form  apartments,  often  of  more  than  an  acre  in  extent : and  the  reflection  of 
lights  from  the  mineral,  like  that  of  numberless  preciou*  stones,  produces  a magical  effect.  The  pit*  of  Mid- 
dlcwich  are  on  an  inferior  scale;  and  those  of  Nantwich,  though  the  most  ancient,  are  become  now  of 
secondary  importance.  On  the  extreme  eastern  border  arc  Stockport  and  Macclesfield,  two  large  towns,  which 
have  flourished  greatly  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  from  Lancashire  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  to 
which  Macclesfield  adds  some  branches  of  that  of  silk. 

1858.  Among  the  seats  are  Eaton  Hall,  a magnificent  Gothic  edifice,  which  Earl  Grosvenor  has  erected  at 
an  expense,  it  1*  said,  of  400,000/.  Tabley  Park  is  a fine  Doric  edifice ; and  Marbury  Hall  contain*  some  valu- 
able sculpture. 

1859.  Shropshire , or  Salop,  is  a large  and  interesting  county,  consisting  chiefly  of  a wide 
plain  watered  by  the  Severn,  which,  issuing  from  Wales,  follows  first  an  easterly,  and  then 
a southerly  course.  The  soil  is  mostly  well  fitted  for  agriculture,  which  is  carried  on  in  a 
respectable  manner,  without  any  extreme  skill  or  peculiar  processes.  On  its  eastern  border 
it  shares  to  a great  extent  in  the  mineral  wealth  of  Staffordshire,  coal  and  iron.  These 
are  carried  on  in  a remarkable  manner  at  Colebrook  ; a deep-wooded  vale  on  the  Severn, 
here  traversed  by  the  first  iron  bridge  erected  in  the  kingdom.  So  well  is  the  spot  arranged, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  fire  and  smoke  of  the  works,  it  still  retains  much  of  its 
picturesque  effect.  This  county  is  also  interesting  to  tlie  student  of  English  history  ; many 
spots  having  been  the  scenes  of  remarkable  events,  on  which  the  destinies  of  the  kingdom 
have  depended. 

1860.  Shrexesbury , the  capital,  is  particularly  rich  in  memorable  recollections,  and  forms 
a sort  of  key  to  the  history  of  England  during  its  turbulent  era.  Being  the  strongest  for- 
tress on  the  western  marches,  it  became  a rendexvous  of  the  royal  army,  both  for  overawing 
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the  Welsh,  and  for  northern  expeditions.  It  is  well  situated  on  a peninsular  eminence, 
overlooking  the  Severn,  of  which,  and  of  the  fine  country  watered  by  it,  a noble  view  is 
commanded  from  the  ramparts.  Though  a striking,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a well-built  city, 
as  many  of  the  streets  arc  narrow,  winding,  and  irregular,  and  the  old  and  new  buildings  too 
closely  intermingled.  Only  a small  part  of  the  castle  remains;  giving,  however,  an  idea  of 
its  great  strength  in  former  times.  St.  Mary’s  church  is  elegant  and  entire.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  is  the  free  school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
a spacious  and  lofty  structure,  which  has  produced  several  eminent  teachers  and  pupils. 
Shrewsbury  is  praised  for  its  house  of  industry,  and  for  the  arrangement  of  its  county 
gaol.  Placed  at  the  entrance  of  Wales,  it  formerly  carried  on  all  the  trade  of  that  princi- 
pality, and  has  still  a considerable  share  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  river  navigation  down  the 
Severn. 

18fit.  Shropshire  has  also  Ludlow , an  ancient  and  memorable  town,  not  unfrequentiy  the  residence  of 
royalty,  and  the  regular  station  of  those  powerful  officers  the  Lords  Presidents  of  the  Marches.  The  castle, 
defended  by  thick  walls  of  great  extent,  and  placed  on  a wooded  rock  overhanging  the  Terne,  was  considered 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  kingdom.  In  its  vicinity  occurred  many  of  tne  most  distinguished  events  in 
the  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Ijncaster.  It  was  afterwards  dismantled:  yet  remained  a 
splctidcd  private  mansion,  In  which  Milton's  “ Cornu*  " was  first  performed,  and  where  Butler  wrote  a part  of 
hit  "Hudtbras  " It  is  now  entirely  roofless  and  covered  with  ivy,  but  still  adorns  the  town,  which  is  well  built 
and  pleasantly  situated. 

IStitf.  The  other  towns  are  not  very  remarkable : but  we  may  mention  Bro*eley,  in  the  centre  of  the  coal  and 
Iron  works ; Bridgenorth,  which  carries  on  a considerable  trade  on  the  Severn ; and  Wellington,  a good  market 
town  near  the  YV rekin.  EUcnncrc  and  Oswestry  are  agreeable  towns  on  the  Welsh  frontier,  and  carry  on  a 
thriving  trade  by  means  of  a canal  which  communicates  with  the  Grand  Trunk. 

1863.  Hertford,  and  Monmouth,  two  demi- Welsh  counties,  fill  the  interval  from  Shrop- 
shire south  wards  to  the  British  Channel.  Being  traversed  first  in  an  easterly,  and  then 
in  a westerly  direction,  by  the  Wye,  the  most  picturesque  of  the  English  rivers,  they 
may  vie  in  beauty  with  almost  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Without  the  bold  and  sub- 
lime features  of  Cumberland  and  Wales,  they  are  broken  into  swelling  hills,  covered  to  the 
summit  with  trees  and  cultivation,  rich  with  luxuriant  foliage,  and  affording  an  inex- 
haustible variety  of  delightful  prospects.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  very  favourable,  yet  the 
culture  of  grain  has  not  made  very  great  progress ; though  the  district,  being  almost  entirely 
agricultural,  affords  a certain  surplus  for  the  Bristol  market.  But  the  chief  care  and  success 
is  in  the  rearing  of  fruit,  and  the  whole  county  is  as  it  were  covered  with  orchards.  Hence 
Hereford  draws  its  staple  production  of  cider  and  perry,  in  peculiar  abundance  and  perfection. 
The  crop  is  precarious ; but  in  a good  year  the  produce  of  an  acre  will  be  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hogsheads,  each  requiring  between  twenty-four  and  thirty  bushels  of  apples.  The 
liquor  is  sometimes  of  such  very  fine  quality,  that  it  will  sell  from  the  press  at  itOi.  a hogshead. 
It  it  chiefly  sent  to  London  and  Bristol,  whence  a large  proportion  is  exported  to  America  aud 
the  West  Indies.  The  western  district  of  Hereford  produces  also  a large  quantity  of  hops, 
and  has  one  of  the  finest  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  kingdom,  both  for 
draught  and  feeding,  in  which  latter  capacity  they  often  reach 
the  metropolis.  The  breed  of  sheep,  called  Ryeland  (fig.  171.), 
besides  the  excellence  of  their  flesh,  bear  the  very  finest  wool  in 
the  kingdom.  Monmouth  is  not  so  fertile,  yet  has  a good  breed 
of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  mules;  and  supplies  Bristol  plenti- 
fully with  fruit.  Its  chief  wealth,  however,  is  mineral,  coal 
being  most  abundant ; and  iron  works  are  established  to  such  an 
extent,  that  they  have  been  known  to  produce  a thousand  tons 
in  the  week. 

l$@i  Of  the  towns,  Hereford  bears  venerable  marks  of  antiquity,  particularly  its  cathedral,  notwithstanding 

the  fall  of  It*  principal  tower.  From 
the  defects,  however,  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Wye,  it  has  never  at- 
tained to  much  commerce.  Ross, 
once  the  residence  of  Mr.  Kjrrle,  cele- 
brated by  Pope  a*  u the  Man  of 
Ross."  is  a beautiful  village,  consi- 
dered as  a tort  of  centre  of  the  piclu- 
resque  scones  of  the  Wye.  Leominster 
and  Ledbury  are  small  towns,  which 
have  lost  a great  part  of  their  former 
manufacture  of  cloth. 

1865.  The  towns  of  Monmouthshire 
arc  small,  but  its  focal  features  are 
striking.  The  capital  is  of  little  ex- 
tent, ami  has  only  a limited  trade 
along  the  Wye ; but  its  situation,  in 
the  midst  of  a delightful  country,  ha* 
attracted  some  neighbouring  gentry, 
who  have  built  good  houses.  There 
are  still  remains  of  its  once  powerful 
castle,  and  of  a Benedictine  priory. 
A few  mile*  from  Monmouth  is  Tln- 
tern  Abbey  ( tig.  174),  the  most  pic- 
turesque, perhaps,  of  all  the  English 
nvri*n  *•»**•  monastic  remains.  This  arises,  not 
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merely  from  itt  extent  and  beauty,  although  thew  be  great ; but  from  U*  roofleu  and  ruined  state,  whence  the 

walls,  both  within  and  without,  are  over, 
grown  with  luxuriant  ivy,  and  decaying  art 
and  nature  are  blended  together.  The  »ttuu 
ation  i»  beautifully  sequestered,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  romantic  objects.  In 
another  direction  U Ragland  Castle,  the  >eat 
of  the  duties  of  Beaufort  {Jig,  ltd.),  and 
conskiered  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  ancient 
fortresses ; but,  after  the  gallant  defence 
made  by  the  marquess  of  Worcester  for 
Charles  L,  **  Cromwell,”  says  Gilpin,  " Laid 
his  iron  hand  upon  it,  and  shattered  It  to 
ruins;  to  which  It  owes  its  present  pic- 
turesque form.”  Chepstow,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wye,  is  a neat  town,  and  from  its 
situation  carries  on  some  thriving  trade.  It 
is  chiefly  interesting,  however,  from  the 
remains  of  its  castle,  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  all  the  mighty  fortresses  of  Wales.  Five 
or  six  large  tower*  still  remain,  with  the 
outer  walls  of  a magnificent  chapel  ; which, 
being  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  almost 
united  with  the  lofty  cliff  on  which  it  stand a, 
presents  an  appearance  venerably  sublime,  not  only  from  the  town,  but  for  many  miles  round.  Near 
Chepstow  are  the  grounds  of  Persfleld,  the  view*  from  which  over  the  Wye,  bordered  by  immense  wood*  and 
precipices,  the  Severn  and  its  rich  valley,  and  the  many  picturesque  objects  which  All  the  landscape  cm  every 
aide,  are  considered  almost  unrivalled.  Farther  to  the  west  it  Cacr  Icon,  once  the  celebrated  capital  of  the  anciant 
Britons,  and  a great  Roman  station.  But  though  huge  fragments  of  wall  are  still  found  scattered  about,  there 
Is  no  ruin  left  in  tolcraldc  shape  or  preservation.  Uskc,  a rude  old  town,  on  a rapid  river  of  the  same  name, 
has  considerable  remains  of  a strong  castle  Abergavenny,  higher  up  the  Like,  is  an  agreeable  and  frequented 
town,  surrounded  by  line  scenery.  Newport,  near  tbe  mouth  of  this  river,  ha*  a little  trade  in  articles 
brought  down  its  course.  Font-y-pool,  farther  west  has  lost,  in  a great  measure,  its  tin  and  Japan  fabrics  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  centre  of  tbe  great  coal  and  iron  works  hi  the  western  part  of  the  county. 

1866.  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  two  fine  counties,  lie  eastward  of  the  above.  They  oc- 
cupy the  lower  valley  of  the  Severn,  which  there  becomes  a river  of  the  first  magnitude. 
This  valley  is  broad,  smooth,  and  fertile,  yet  nowhere  degenerates  into  a dead  unvaried 
level.  Worcester  has,  on  the  west,  the  Malvern  Hills,  of  whose  waving  summits  some  rise 
to  the  height  of  nearly  1500  feet,  and  aflord  prospects,  rarely  equalled,  over  an  extent  of 
rich  and  cultivated  country,  bounded  by  distant  hills.  Gloucestershire,  again,  has  to  the 
east  the  Cotswold  Hills,  more  rugged,  though  not  so  elevated ; while  to  the  west  are  the 
nigged  remains  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Worcestershire  has,  besides,  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Avon  and  of  Evesham,  which,  especially  the  last,  are  famed  over  the  kingdom  for  their  beauty 
and  fertility.  The  vales  of  these  fine  counties  are  fitted  for  produce  of  every  description,  — 
grain,  fruits,  pasturage,  with  some  preference  of  the  two  latter.  Cider  and  perry  are 
produced  every  where  in  the  utmost  abundance,  and  often  of  superior  excellence,  though  not 
quite  equalling  that  of  Hereford.  Gloucester,  however,  is  particularly  distinguished  for  its 
dairies,  which  produce  that  rich  cheese  well  known  under  its  name.  The  best,  or  double 
Gloucester,  is  produced  in  the  vale  of  Berkeley,  situated  along  the  lowest  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Severn.  The  mineral  productions  arc  not  extensive ; they  are  chiefly  the  salt  of 
Droitwich,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  coal,  and  even  of  iron  in  the  forest  of  Dean. 
Both  counties  have  flourishing  manufactures,  though  not  on  the  vast  scale  of  the  northern 
districts.  Gloucester,  in  particular,  has  a very  extensive  fabric  of  fine  woollens,  carried  on 
through  numberless  villages,  in  what  are  called  “ the  Bottoms,”  a range  of  territory  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  Cotswold  Hills.  Its  scarlet  and  blue  woollens  are  in  particular  repute. 
There  are  besides  a number  of  detached  manufactures,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the 
places  in  which  they  are  carried  on. 

1867.  Worcester  to  • considerable  and  very  handsome  city,  the  principal  street*  being  maciom  and  regular, 
with  many  good  houses,  and  presenting  a general  air  of  neatness  and  comfort.  It  Is  or  high  antiquity,  the 
cathedral  {jig.  17+J  having  been  founded  fn  the  7th  century,  by  Ethelrcd,  king  of  Mercia.  The  original 

edifice  sustained  various  disasters;  and  the 
present  structure  wa*  almost  entirely  erected  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  is  of 
great  extent,  simple  and  august,  without  the 
rich  ornament  which  distinguishes  some  other*. 
It  contains  the  tomb  of  King  John,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  England:  also  (bat  of  Prince 
Arthur.  Worcester  Is  chiefly  noted  in  history 
for  the  great  battle  in  which  Cromwell  totally 
routed  the  Scot*  army,  and  compelled  Charles  1 1, 
to  quit  England  as  a fugitive  The  city  ha*  lost 
its  woollen  manufacture ; but  has  still  one  of 
porcelain,  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Fifteen 
different  material*  arc  used,  chiefly  white 
granite,  and  steatite  from  Cornwall ; ami  every 
piece  pauses  through  twenty. three  hands  before 
It  is  brought  to  perfection.  Mr.  Warner,  in  his 
tour,  mentions  a set  ofcoffbe  cups  then  making  for 
the  Grand  Seignior,  and  representing  tbe  battle 
of  the  Nile,  each  of  which  was  of  the  value  of 
10  guineas ; yet  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  that 
the  price  appeared  moderate.  Gloves  are  also 
made , and  there  U a considerable  trade  up  and 
down  the  Severn. 
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18G8  0/ other  toims  tm  H orcesterthire.  Kidderminster  is  large  and  flourishing.  In  consequence  of  a very 
extensive  manufactory  of  carpets.  Bromsgruve  carries  on  the  making  of  nails  and  needles  ; and  Stourbridge 
mat  of  glass.  Droitwich  is  noted  for  its  salt  springs.  They  are  covered  with  a deep  stratum  of  eraum  • and 
for  a long  time  the  sate  was  made  only  from  the  brine  which  penetrated  this  bed : but.  about  i century 
ago,  it  was  bored  through,  when  the  brine  rushed  up  in  vast  quantities,  and  a large  salt  river  was  found  to 
flow  beneath.  Thus  the  salt  can  now  be  procured  in  any  quantity,  and  supplies  a great  part  of  England. 
Evesham  and  Pershore  arc  large  villages,  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  situation. 

I8»A  Gloucester  is  also  an  ancient  and  flne  city,  though  not  quite  so  large  as  Worcester.  It  bears,  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  streets,  the  marks  of  having  been  a Homan  station.  It  was  formerly,  also,  a place  of  great 
strength.  The  manner  in  which  it  frequently  baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  Charles  L was  one  of  the  circum- 
stances which  contributed  most  to  the  downfall  of  the  royal  cause  The  roost  conspicuous  feature  at  present 
is  the  cathedral,  built  In  the  Saxon  and  Norman  styles,  between  the  11th  and  l.ith  centuries  The  bcautifol 
lightness  of  its  tower;  Its  cast  window,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  kingdom ; and  it*  whispering  gallery  • 
attract  peculiar  notice.  The  gaol,  built  at  an  expense  of  40,000 t,  afforded  one  of  the  first  applications  of  the 
beneficent  principles  of  Howard.  Pin*  are  the  chief  manufacture  of  Gloucester  : and,  small  a*  the  article  is 
the  sale  is  so  great  » to  render  the  amount  it  returns  considerable,  lu  trade  has  been  much  obstructed  by 
the  bad  navigation  of  the  Severn  ; but  since  the  parallel  line  of  the  Berkeley  Canal  has  just  been  completed  by 
which  large  ships  can  come  up  from  the  Channel,  Gloucester  is  placed  almost  on  a footing  with  Bristol.  * 

IS70.  Cheltenham , by  the  fame  of  its  waters,  and  iU  attraction*  as  a place  of  fashionable  resort,  has  become 
a greater  and  more  crowded  place  than  Gloucester.  The  virtue  of  these  waters  had  been  repeatedly  noticed  • 
but  it  is  only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  they  have  attracted  such  crowds  of  visiters.  In  1780  there  were 


elegance  of  the  rooms,  and  the  accommodations.  The  town,  though  of  brick,  and  without  any  striking 
features,  is  light,  gay,  and  commodious.  The  immediate  vicinity  is  level ; but,  at  a little  distance,  a branch  of 
the  Cotswold  Hills  gives  variety  to  the  scenery.  Upon  the  whole,  Cheltenham  seems  now  to  rank  second  only 
to  Bath,  both  as  a resort  for  invalids  and  a gay  rendezvous  of  the  fashionable  world. 

1871.  There  are  other  interesting  towns  in  Gloucestershire.  Tewkesbury  has  in  close  vicinity  the  *•  Bloody 
Meadow,”  on  which  was  fought  the  gTeat  battle  which  finally  crushed  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
Placed  at  the  Junction  of  the  Severn  and  Avon,  it  is  a venerable  old  town,  containing  in  the  Abbey  church  a 
remnant  of  that  grand  monastery,  of  which  the  superior,  being  a mitred  abbot,  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
Cirencester,  n town  of  great  historical  name,  cover*  only  part  of  its  ancient  site,  but  contains  one  of  the  finest 
parochial  churches  in  the  kingdom.  Stroud  is  the  centre  of  the  woollen  manufacture  carried  on,  not  in  itself, 
but  in  the  surrounding  valleys,  and  raising  the  population  of  the  parish  to  42,000.  It  is  carried  on  also  at  Uley, 
Durslcy,  and  Wot  ton  under  Edge  Bristol  we  consider  as  belonging  to  Somerset 

1872.  Qf  the  seats  in  this  part  of  England,  the  most  interesting  is  Hagley,  the  grounds  of  which  Lord 
Lyttelton  adorned  with  classic  taste ; while  he  enriched  the  interior  with  portraits  of  his  illustrious  friends,  and 
with  othcT  paintings.  Near  it  is  the  smaller,  but  equally  interesting,  spot  of  the  Lcasowc*.  embellished  by 


e superb  mansions, 


1873.  Somerset  is  a large  county,  whose  coast  commences  where  the  Severn  opens  into 
the  Bristol  Channel,  the  windings  of  which  it  follows  in  a westward  direction.  The  county 
extends  also  to  a considerable  depth  inland.  Its  surface  is  exceedingly  varied  ; and  con- 
tains copious  specimens  of  the  best  and  the  worst,  the  smoothest  and  most  rugged,  situations 
and  soils.  It  has  vales  almost  as  extensive  as  those  of  Gloucester,  yet  is  crossed  by  long 
ranges  of  those  steep  and  rugged  hills  which  pervade  all  the  extreme  west  of  England.  The 
most  easterly  are  the  Mendip  Hills,  dark  and  barren,  hut  rich  in  mineral  stores;  broken 
also  at  different  points  into  deep  chasms  and  caverns.  Farther  west  are  the  Quantock  Hills, 
— separated,  however,  by  fine  valleys  or  coombs  • while  on  the  borders  of  Devon  lies  Ex- 
moor Forest,  the  most  elevated  of  all  these  tracts  — its  highest  point,  Dunkerry  Beacon, 
being  1668  feet  high.  There  are,  besides,  between  the  hills  and  along  the  coast,  marshes  of 
great  extent  frequented  by  clouds  of  wild  geese,  the  feathers  of  which  are  a staple  product ; 
but,  by  extensive  drainage,  many  of  these  marshes  have  now  been  converted  into  rich  pasture. 
Somersetshire  contains  many  fine  arable  tracts,  yielding  in  the  lower  grounds  wheat,  in  the 
higher,  oats  and  flax.  The  prevailing  husbandry  is  pasturage,  chiefly  of  rich  natural 
grass ; and,  besides  a number  of  cattle  sent  to  the  London  markets,  the  dairy  is  a great 
branch  of  industry.  Chedder  cheese  is  considered  equal  to  any  in  England  ; and  a great 
quantity  of  what  is  called  Gloucester  is  produced  in  Somerset.  Bath  and  Bristol  are  also 
well  supplied  with  excellent  butter.  The  orchards  are  extensive,  and  cider  and  perry  nearly 
as  abundant  as  in  the  counties  on  the  Severn.  The  Mendip  Hills  yield  excellent  coal,  lead  of 
fine  quality,  and  calamine.  The  manufactures  are  considerable,  both  woollen  and  linen  ; the 
former  chiefly  of  the  finer  sorts ; the  latter,  mostly  dowlas,  tickcns  and  sail-cloth. 

1874.  Bristol,  since  it  is  here  attached  to  Somerset,  must  hold  the  first  place.  This  city, 
already  distinguished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  ranked  long  as  second  to  the  metropolis  in 
commercial  importance ; but  in  tlie  course  of  the  last  century,  it  has  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary in  extent  and  population,  though  not  in  wealth.  In  1 736,  it  had  80,000  inhabitants  ; 
in  1821,  87,771,  but  in  1831,  with  its  suburbs,  104,886.  It  has  still  a very  extensive  trade, 
chiefly  with  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies.  Nor  does  its  spirit  seem  abated  ; since, 
in  1809,  it  completed,  at  an  expense  of  60,000/.,  a series  of  extensive  improvements,  by 
which  the  rivers  Avon  and  Fromc  were  spread  out  into  two  vast  basins,  for  the  commodious 
reception  of  vessels.  The  manufactures  of  Bristol  are  very  considerable  ; the  glass-works  arc 
twenty  in  number  ; its  brass  founderics  the  most  extensive  in  the  kingdom  ; to  which  it  adds 
patent  shot,  pottery,  &c.  In  1832  there  belonged  to  it  296  ships,  of  the  burthen  of  46,567  tons. 
The  amount  of  customs,  in  1831,  was  1,168,978/.,  chiefly  from  duties  on  West  India  pro- 
duce ; and  there  entered  its  port  2547  vessels,  of  the  burthen  of  625,000  tons.  It  has  still 
the  remains  of  a magnificent  cathedral,  and  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary  Hcdcliffe,  with 
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many  interesting  monuments.  Tlie  old  interior  of  Bristol  is  ill-built  and  inconvenient ; 
but  the  merchants  in  the  new  quarters  of  the  city  have  reared  some  handsome  streets  and 
squares.  Bristol  has  wells,  considered  very  efficacious,  especially  in  consumptive  com- 
plaints. Visiters  chiefly  resort  to  the  beautiful  village  of  Clifton,  about  a mile  distant, 
amid  the  romantic  rocks  of  St.  Vincent.  Bristol  stands  conspicuous  for  its  beneficent  insti. 
tutions,  which  were  actively  promoted  by  Mr.  Colston,  one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens, 
and  in  which  those  for  education  stand  prominent.  The  charge  of  dulness,  which  it  seems 
was  once  preferred  against  this  city,  seems  now  completely  wiped  off;  since,  in  science. 
Dr.  Beddoes,  a native  of  ShiffnaU  in  Salop,  established  here  that  institution  which  called  forth 
the  talents  of  his  pupil  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  originally  from  Penzance  ; and  in  poetry, 
Chatterton,  Southey,  and  Coleridge  were  natives  of  Bristol.  . 

1875.  Bath  {Jig.  175.),  a gayer  scene,  next  attracts  our  notice.  Its  name  implies  the 


circumstance  to  which  from  the  earliest  age*  it  has  owed  its  importance.  The  Romans, 
passionately  attached  to  the  species  of  luxury  which  its  hot  springs  afforded,  made  it  one 
of  their  principal  stations,  and  built  splendid  baths,  of  which  the  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered. Bath,  therefore,  was  always  considerable ; but  it  was  not  till  near  the  middle  of 
the  lost  century,  when  the  taste  for  watering-places  was  so  much  extended,  that  it  became  so 
very  distinguished  as  a scene  of  fashionable  residence.  It  continued  to  increase  till  recently, 
when  its  attraction  was  shared  by  Cheltenham  and  some  newer  places  of  resort.  It  be- 
came the  most  beautiful,  we  may  nearly  say  the  only  beautiful,  city  in  England.  The 
houses,  built  of  a fine  freestone,  while  those  of  almost  all  the  other  great  towns  arc  of 
brick,  have  a decidedly  superior  aspect ; and  several  of  the  streets,  as  Great  Pulteney 
Street,  the  Crescent,  the  Parades,  &c.,  being  not  only  composed  of  fine  houses,  but  formed 
on  a regular  plan,  may  vie  with  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  city,  moreover,  rising  by  a 
gentle  ascent  from  the  Avon,  large  portions  of  it  may  often  be  seen  at  once  in  the  most 
advantageous  points  of  view.  The  pump-room,  the  assembly-room,  and  every  structure 
raised  for  the  sick  or  the  gay,  are  unequalled  in  splendour.  Bath  has  a Gothic  cathedral, 
one  of  the  latest  built,  and  on  a small  scale,  but  the  most  highly  ornamented  in  the 
kingdom  ; the  chief  beauty  is  in  the  west  front. 

1876.  Other  venerable  and  interfiling  cities  are  found  m Somersetshire.  Wells  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 

a cathedral  (Jfg.  176.),  which  ranks  with 
the  finest  in  England.  Various  style* 
prevail ; but  the  western  front,  built  in 
the  ljth  century  by  bishop  Jocelyn,  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  siwcimcns  exist, 
ing  of  the  light  and  highly  ornamented 
Gothic.  In  the  interior,  a chapel  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  is  much  ad- 
mired : the  rest  is  Saxon,  and  heavy. 
The  place  itself  Is  small,  but  neat  and 
handsome.  About  two  miles  distant  ia 
Wookey  Hole,  a natural  cavern,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  English  curiosities.  The 
a | torture,  at  first,  merely  allows  one  man 
to  pass  ; but  it  soon  opens  into  a succes- 
sion of  large  apartments,  filled  with  spars, 
concretions,  petrifactions  of  the  most 
fantastic  forms,  to  which  the  |icoplc  of 
the  county  assign  strange  names  and 
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similitude*.  A subterrsncous  rircr  prevents  farther  advance.  A few  mile*  distant  are  Chcddcr  Cliffk 
forming  an  awful  chasm  of  broken  perpendicular  rock*,  resembling  ruined  tower*  and  battlement*,  and 
penetrated  by  deep  cavern*.  Glastonbury  contain*  the  small  remain*  of  the  most  extensive  monastery  in  the 
kingdom ; which,  with  it*  various  gardens  and  office*,  covered  sixty  acre*,  supported  5(X)  monk*,  and  enjoyed 
* revenue  of  £>,OCU/.  Even  the  church  attached  to  it  rivalled  the  greatest  of  the  English  cathedral*. 
Plundered  by  the  reforming  avidity  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  successively  demolished ; and  only  a few  fragment* 
of  extreme  beauty  are  left.  Bridgewater  ami  Taunton  are  both  considerable  towns  of  note  in  history,  which 
cany  on  some  trade  and  manufacture*.  Wellington  give*  a title  to  the  greatest  commander  of  the  age,  in 
whae  honour  a pillar  is  there  erected.  Erome  is  a large  and  flourishing  town,  employed  in  the  woollen 
manufacture;  which  Hhopton  Mallet,  near  it,  carries  on  upon  a smaller  scale  Ilchcster,  Bruton,  and  Castle 
Cary  are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  fine  eastern  vale*  of  Somerset.  Aline  head  and  Portock  are  picturesque 
watrringnilaccs  on  the  Bristol  Channel. 

1*77-  7ar  teats  are  /etc,  property  in  this  county  being  much  subdivided.  At  Burton  Pyment,  i*  a monu. 
incut  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Chatham,  to  whose  family  it  now  belongs.  Mr.  Miles,  at  Leigh  Court 
near  Bristol,  ha*  formed  a splendid  collection  of  paintings,  including  the  Altieri  Claude*. 

1878.  Devonshire  is  the  most  westerly  county  except  one,  and,  next  to  Yorkshire,  the 
most  extensive,  filling  the  greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  Bristol  and  the  English 
channels.  The  surface  is  uniform,  without  being  level.  It  is  traversed  by  great  ridges  of 
hills,  low,  broad,  and  flat,  which,  seen  from  a height,  appear  often  as  one  uninterrupted 
plain ; but  on  minuter  inspection  are  found  separated  by  deep  valleys  called  coombs, 
so  walled  in  by  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills,  that  they  would  often  appear  inaccessible,  did 
not  the  appearance  of  culture  and  habitation  prove  the  contrary.  This  structure  produces 
many  sequestered  and  romantic  sites,  of  a character  peculiar  to  Devonshire.  It  renders, 
however,  many  of  the  roads  steep  and  circuitous,  and  in  some  places,  where  they  are  not 
carefully  made,  scarcely  passable,  unless  for  a Devonian.  The  forest  of  Dartmoor,  an 
extensive  district  on  the  west  of  the  county,  is  of  a character  peculiarly  rugged,  broken 
into  fantastic  summits,  and  the  valleys  chiefly  under  wood  or  lying  waste.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Vale  of  Exeter,  and  what  are  called  the  Hams,  in  the  southern  districts,  are  distin- 
guished for  fertility,  which  is  rather  heightened  than  injured  by  the  moderate  inequalities  of  the 
surface.  Grain,  cattle,  sheep,  potatoes,  excellent  cider,  are  raised  according  to  the  situation, 
and  are  all  generally  good,  llie  cattle  are  of  a very  superior  breed,  both  for  feeding  and 
draught.  Mr.  Marshall  considers  the  charge  of  an  inordinate  self-esteem  as  established 
against  the  Devonians  ; inspired  perhaps  by  their  haring  preceded  central  England  in  civilis- 
ation, yet  being  unwilling  to  adopt  its  now  improved  practices.  Much  good  has,  how- 
ever, been  done  by  an  agricultural  society  established  at  Exeter.  Devonshire  does  not  rank 
high  as  a manufacturing  county;  yet  woollens  are  made  to  some  extent  in  Exeter  and 
several  other  places.  Fishing  is  carried  on  with  spirit  and  success,  both  in  the  sea  and  in 
the  rivers ; of  which  last,  the  Exe  and  the  Tamar  are  the  principal.  The  Western 
Canal,  joining  the  two  channels,  passes  chiefly  through  Devonshire. 

1879.  Exeter,  the  capital,  i*  an  ancient  and  pleasantly  situated  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Exa  In  conse. 
quetice  of  it*  advantage*  for  education  ami  society,  many  of  the  gentry  from  diffbrent  parts  of  the  county 
nave  made  it  their  residence.  It*  manufacture  and  export  of  serge*  ana  kersey*  have  declined,  but  are  still 
considerable ; the  East  India  Company  taking  them  to  the  annual  value  of  400, OOUt  The  cathedral  holds  a high 
rank  among  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  Some  part  of  it  i*  traced  to  the  ninth  century  ; but  the  greater  propor- 
tion belongs  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  The  painted  east  window,  and  the  bell  of  lSjSOOibs.  weight,  the 
gilt  of  Bishop  Courtenay,  are  particularly  noticed.  Some  modern  embellishments  have  been  added. 

1880.  Plymouth  is  the  most  important  of  the  towns  of  Devonshire,  and  one  of  the  great 
naval  arsenals  of  Britain.  The  main  and  central  depots  lie  at  Portsmouth  and  on  the 
Thames  ; but  it  is  important  that  the  fleets  should  have  this  exterior  station,  where  they  may 
rendezvous,  and  receive  their  final  equipment  and  supplies  before  leaving  the  Channel ; 
where  also,  when  exhausted,  they  may  put  in  and  refit.  The  Plyra  and  the  Tamar,  at  their 
junction,  form  an  estuary  of  nearly  two  miles  broad,  composing  a harbour,  or  rather  a series 
of  harbours,  capable  of  containing  2000  vessels  in  a state  of  perfect  security.  In  that  of 
Hainoaxe,  on  the  Tamar,  100  sail  of  the  line  may  be  safely  moored.  Catwater  (properly 
Cadwater,  from  the  rivulet  Cad,  which  flows  into  it),  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plym ; 
and  Sutton  Pool,  immediately  adjoining  the  town ; are  both  excellent  and  extensive. 
Plymouth  Bay  forms  also  an  excellent  roadstead,  though  exposed  to  the  heavy  swell 
which  came  in  from  the  Atlantic.  To  remedy  this,  government  undertook  that  stupendous 
work  the  Breakwater,  a mole  formed  by  immense  stones  heaped  upon  each  other,  stretching 
across  the  entrance,  and  at  a certain  distance  from  either  shore  (Jig.  177.).  The  estimated 
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expense  was  1,170,0001.;  and  the  quantity  of  stone,  2,000,000  tons.  It  has  completely 
answered  expectation ; and,  in  proportion  as  it  has  advanced,  has  rendered  the  roadstead 
more  secure.  As  the  approach  was  also  rendered  dangerous  by  the  Eddystone  rocks,  a 
lighthouse  has,  after  much  difficulty  and  several  unsuccessful  trials,  been  erected  there  by 
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Mr.  Smeaton,  sufficiently  firm  to  withstand  the  furious  assaults  of  the  At 
which  it  is  exposed.  Plymouth  is  now  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  pai 
and  Plymouth  Dock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  recently  called  Devonport,  i 
dignity  of  a separate  borough.  The  dock-yard  is  most  superb ; 3500  yard 
from  1000  to  1600  in  breadth.  All  the  establishments  connected  with 
smithy,  saw-pits,  mast-houses,  as  also  the  victualling  departments,  are  on  the 
scale,  yet  conducted  in  the  most  regular  order.  Plymouth  is  not,  on  the  wh 
town : but  it  contains  some  handsome  edifices ; as  the  govemment-housi 
chiefly  of  cast-iron,  and  said  to  be  the  handsomest  country  theatre  in  Engls 
library,  an  elegant  and  classical  structure.  The  charitable  institutions  are  n 

1881.  Tfenmthire  hat  betitfet  a number  qf  tmall  lotms,  of  from  2000  to  5000  inhabitant! 
sort  of  capital  of  North  Devon,  situated  on  a rich  plain,  retain  in*  still  a f«w  manufacture*, 
some  fashionable  society.  Biddcford  is  a dirty  seaport,  with,  however,  some  little  trad 
decayed  seaport,  turmunded  by  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  peculiar  scenery  In  Dev 
between  the  villages  of  Coomb  Martin  and  Linton,  is  the  Valley  of  Stones,  a dreary  abysi 
rocks  and  piles  of  loose  stones  present  themselves  under  every  wild  and  rugged  aspect.  On 
Dartmouth  carries  on  some  foreign  trade  j while  between  it  and  Teigmnouth  is  Torbay,  wh 
the  heavy  gales  that  blow  up  the  Channel,  the  British  fleet  can  ride  safely  at  anchor.  Tei| 
Exmouth,  and  Sidmouth,  are  agreeable  ports,  commanding  grand  views  of  the  sea  and  the  s< 
Ttverton,  Honiton,  Ax  minster.  South  Mol  ton,  Tavistock,  are  neat  interior  towns  with  some 
ticularly  the  first,  which  has  also  a name  in  history.  Okehampton  and  Lidford,  on  the  be 
of  Dartmoor,  are  noted  fur  the  ruins  of  castles  formerly  of  great  strength. 

1882.  Among  a number  of  fine  teatt,  we  must  not  omit  Mount  Edgecombe,  superbly  o 
which  slope*  down  to  the  English  channel,  and  which  has  been  considered,  as  to  situation 
England.  Powderham  Castle,  the  richly  ornamented  seat  of  the  Courtenay* ; Ugbrook,  i 
where  Lord  De  Chffbrd  has  a beautiful  library  and  collection  of  pictures  — are  conspicuous 

1883.  Cornwall,  the  most  westerly  county  of  England,  is  a peninsula  of  a i 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Devon,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  sea.  The  hi  l! 
more  lofty  than  those  of  Devon,  are  much  more  sterile  and  rocky  : they  fonr 
ridge,  diminishing  in  height  as  it  extends  westward,  and  terminating  in 
obtuse  point  called  the  Land's  End.  In  figure,  this  county  has  been  said  to 
nucopia ; a resemblance  which  well  accords  with  its  ancient  British  name,  Ce 
signifying  a horn,  and  aptly  applied  to  designate  a headland  or  promontory, 
borne  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  render  this,  perhaps 
district  of  England.  The  sterility  of  the  lulls  is  increased  by  the  frequent 
down  the  vegetable  soil ; but  some  of  the  narrow  valleys,  from  the  same  ci 
wear  the  aspect  of  smiling  fertility.  Almost  the  only  lands  under  cultivat 
situations,  or  in  others  equally  sheltered,  near  the  sea-coast.  Oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  are  grown  there  in  abundance ; but  wheat  is  imported.  In  some 
the  climate  is  so  genial,  that  the  myrtle  and  other  shrubs  peculiar  to  the  sc 
flourish  in  the  open  air.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Tamar,  the  Lynker 
Fowey,  the  Camel  or  Alan,  and  the  rale ; besides  which  there  are  numero 
springs  of  excellent  water.  The  county  is  seventy-eight  miles  in  length  ; 
boundary  its  breadth  exceeds  forty-three  miles,  but  continually  diminishes  tc 
its  area  is  computed  at  1327  square  miles;  and  the  mines  give  occupation 
16,000  of  its  inhabitants. 

1884.  Cornwall  has  from  the  earliest  ages  been  renowned  for  its  mineral  p 
were  the  objects  of  a considerable  commerce  in  times  when  only  the  western  * 
and  the  Isles  of  Scilly  were  obscurely  known  to  the  Greeks,  under  the  name 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  mines,  with  the  Jews  who  fanned  them,  • 
that  sovereign  at  the  disposal  of  his  brother  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall  a: 
Romans,  who  enjoyed  nearly  tike  entire  profit  of  supplying  all  Europe  v 
mining  districts  of  Spain  had  been  brought  under  subjection  of  the  Moors, 
year  of  Edward  III.,  this  earldom  was  constituted  a duchy  by  a charter;  * 
guished  as  the  first  ever  issued  for  creating  a duke  in  England.  Edward  th 
w as  declared  Duke  of  Cornwall,  to  hold  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  kings  of  E 
their  first-born  sons:  at  the  same  time,  lands  in  other  counties,  as  well  as  in 
constituted  parts  of  the  duchy ; and  a grant  was  made  by  patent  of  the  stan 
wall,  together  with  the  coinage  of  tin,  and  all  the  issues  and  profits  thence  i 
the  profits  and  perquisites  of  the  court  of  stannaries,  with  certain  reservations 
Cornwall  has  the  power  of  appointing  a chancellor,  a lord  warden,  a recciv. 
other  officers  for  the  administration  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  due 

1885.  The  mineral  products  of  Cornwall  are  principally  tin  and  copper 
some  lead.  These  metals  occur  in  the  granite  chain,  extending  eastward 
moor  in  Devon ; but  at  present  the  principal  mining  district  is  tluit  betw* 
End  and  St.  Austel.  The  most  celebrated  are  the  tin  mines  of  Palgooth  *,  i 
west  of  that  town  : in  these  there  are  no  fewer  than  fifty  shafts,  of  which  t 
arc  constantly  in  use.  The  principal  vein  of  ore,  which  is  about  six  feet  ti 
east  to  west,  and  dips  to  the  north  with  an  inclination  of  about  six  feet  in  a 

* Dr.  Maton*s  Observations  on  the  Western  Counties. 
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ore  it  of  the  vitreous  kind,  but  rarely  found  in  crystals ; the  colour  for  the  most  part 
greyish-brown  ; the  country  of  the  ore  is  a grey  killas.  About  fifty  or  sixty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  this  mine,  the  water  that  percolates  through  the  different  strata  begins  to 
form  small  streams,  which  would  soon  overflow  the  lower  part  if  uot  constantly  carried 
away.  This  operation  is  performed  by  a stupendous  steam-engine,  which  raises  up  to 
the  adit,  and  discharges  at  each  movement  a column  of  water  fifty-six  fathoms  deep  and 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  Steam  power  has  also  been  substituted  for  that  of  horses 
in  moving  the  machinery  employed  for  raising,  washing,  and  stamping  the  ore ; after 
which  last  operation  it  is  carried  to  the  smelting-house.  Tin  cannot  be  sold  until  it  is 
assayed  and  stamped  with  the  duchy  seal ; for  which  purpose  meetings  are  usually  held 
four  times  a year.  The  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  20,000  or  25,000  blocks,  each 
block  weighing  from  2}  to  cwu,  and  valued  on  the  average  at  ten  guineas.  Grain  tin, 
which  is  obtained  from  stream  ore,  is  deemed  superior  in  value  to  the  common  metal, 
and  has  been  procured  to  the  amount  of  2000  or  2400  blocks  annually.  In  some  of  the 
stream-works  native  gold  lias  been  occasionally  found.  The  annual  produce  of  copper  is 
about  13,000  tons,  estimated  at  1,300,000/.  The  lead  mines,  being  considered  as  not  pro- 
ductive, are  not  much  worked,  although  the  ores  are  understood  to  be  rich  in  silver.  The 
tinners  are  in  many  respects  a distinct  body  of  men ; they  have  a court  and  parliament  of 
their  own.  The  stannary  laws,  by  which  the  mines  and  the  operations  connected  with 
them  are  regulated,  do  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  change  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

1886.  The  pilchard  fishery  affords  another  source  of  wealth  to  Cornwall.  The  pilchards 
appear  annually  in  vast  shoals  about  the  middle  of  July ; and  arc  taken  in  large  nets  of  a 
peculiar  form,  called  seans,  each  sean  managed  by  three  boats,  containing  eighteen  men.  In 
productive  seasons,  nearly  30,000  hogsheads  have  been  brought  into  the  port  of  Fowey  alone. 
After  lying  salted  instore  for  six  weeks,  the  fish  are  packed  in  hogsheads,  so  closely  that  the 
whole  contents,  when  turned  out,  appear  in  a compact  state.  The  oil  expressed  from  them 
is  so  considerable  in  quantity  as  to  liave  become  an  article  of  trade.  The  principal  export 
of  pilchards  is  to  the  catholic  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  average 
price  is  from  35*.  to  42*  per  hogshead.  The  total  quantity  annually  exported  from  the 
Cornish  coast  may  be  worth  50,000/.,  including  the  receipts  for  oil.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  in  this  fishery  is  about  5000 . 

1887.  The  Cornish  men,  especially  the  miners,  are  a peculiar  race,  w hose  origin  is  said  to 
be  Celtic.  Their  language,  now  extinct,  wras  reputed  to  be  more  harmonious  than  either 
the  Welsh  or  the  Armoric  language  of  Bretagne.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  names  of 
ancient  towns  and  castles,  as  well  as  in  those  of  rivers  and  mountains,  and  in  the  technical 
terms  relative  to  the  arts  of  mining,  fishing,  and  husbandry. 

1888.  Of  the  preponderance  till  now  jwssessed  by  Cornwall  in  the  national  representation, 
through  the  return  of  44  members  to  parliament,  a vague  notion  is  entertained  by  some  per- 
sons, tliat  it  resulted  from  a state  manoeuvre  of  Charles  II.  Its  real  origin  indeed  is  not 
very  ancient,  and  is  ascrilied  to  the  large  revenue  yielded  by  the  duchy  to  the  crown,  or  to  the 
heir  apparent.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  only  the  county , and  the  five  boroughs  of  Xavn- 
ceston.  l.iskcanl,  Truro , Bodmin,  and  lid  Hon , had  the  right  of  returning  members.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  Lestwithid  was  enfranchised  j and  it  was  not  until  that  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  that  this  privilege  w'as  extended  to  Camdford , West  l.ooe , Grampound,  Bossiney , 
and  Xewjtort.  In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  Penryn  was  added  to  the  list  of  boroughs  ; 
and  about  three  years  afterwards,  St.  Ives.  A short  time  subsequent  to  the  accession  of 
Elisabeth,  Tregony  was  enfranchised  ; in  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign,  St.  German  s and 
St.  Mawe's  ; in  the  thirteenth,  East  Looe  and  Fowey ; and  in  the  twenty-seventh,  Callington  t 
by  which  addition  the  boroughs  were  increased  to  twenty-one.  By  the  Reform  Bill  thir- 
teen of  these  — St.  Michael's,  Bossiney . St.  M awe's.  West  Looe,  St.  Germain's,  Xewport, 
Camdford,  East  l.ooe,  Tregony , Callington , Saltash,  Foxcey,  Lost  wit htel , were  disfranchised, 
leaving  only  seven. 

1889.  The  town s qf  Cornwall  are  small  Launceston,  situated  on  the  Tamar,  at  the  very  border  of 
Devonshire,  extend*  up  the  aide  of  a hill,  on  the  aummit  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a small  fortress 
called  Castle  Terrible,  where  a vigorous  stand  was  made  to  sustain  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Charles  I.  Its 
church,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.,  exhibits  a specimen  of  the  meretricious  finery  which  disgraced  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  that  period.  Truro  is  a neat  thriving  town,  the  trade  of  which  consists  in  a consider- 
able  export  of  tin.  At  Bodmin,  a place  of  anrtont  note,  the  summer  assizes  are  still  held.  Redruth  is  a 
populous  town,  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  district.  Penryn  flourishes  by  the  pilchard  fishery.  Pcntance. 
near  the  Land's  End,  participate*  in  the  same  source  of  wealth,  ami  haa  or  late  years  acquired  distinction  and 
prosperity  from  other  causes.  The  mild  salubrity  of  it*  air  has  been  found  highly  beneficial  to  persons  of  deli- 
cate constitutions,  particularly  of  a conaumptive  tendency  ; and  those  who  take  up  their  residence  at  Penzance 
are  agreeably  surprised  by  the  krrely  scenery  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  market  is  well  supplied  with  excellent 
provisions,  especially  fish,  at  a cheap  rate.  Falmouth,  the  western  most  of  the  fine  harbours  on  the  Channel, 
Is  the  principal  packet  station  for  Lisbon,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  West  Indies.  Notwithstanding  its 
natural  advantages,  it  dates  its  importance  as  a seaport  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  James  and  did  not  re- 
ceive its  present  name  until  that  of  Charles  1L 
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Sl'&SECT.  5.  Wall'S. 

1890.  Wales  is  a territory  which,  though  united  to  England  by  early  conq 
the  title  of  a separate  principality,  and  possesses  a national  aspect,  and  ere 
existence  peculiar  to  itself.  The  verdant  and  extensive  plains  of  wester 
give  place  to  the  lofty  mountain,  the  deep  valley,  the  roaring  torrent, 
ful  precipice.  Wales,  like  Cumberland,  is  a mountain  region,  and  still 
but  it  is  not  a country  of  lakes.  About  sixty  have,  indeed,  been  Humbert 
mere  lakelets  or  tarns,  rocky  basins  formed  in  the  acclivity  of  steep  hills  ; n 
expanses,  which  give  a soft  grandeur  to  the  Cumbrian  scenery.  Wales,  on 
has  rivers  and  torrents  without  number,  which  roll  through  its  mountain  va 
hanks,  adorned  with  verdure  and  cultivation,  combine  in  the  most  striking  i 
lofty  and  varied  summits  which  tower  above  them.  Sometimes  these  stn 
way  through  deep  rocky  recesses,  the  perpendicular  sides  of  which  rise 
height ; and  occasionally  a bridge  thrown  across  from  one  to  the  other,  ovi 
ing  deep  beneath,  produces  some  of  the  most  picturesque  and  terrific  seen 
found  in  the  island.  All  the  loftiest  mountains  are  in  North  Wales ; its  vi 
and  narrower ; and  it  presents  more  strikingly  all  the  characteristic  features  o 
In  South  Wales,  on  the  contrary,  the  valleys  are  broader,  more  fertile,  and 
and  villages;  they  often  even  expand  into  wide  plains  still  encircled  by  a mou 
Agriculture,  in  such  a country,  labours  under  many  disadvantages  and 
often  upon  the  old  system  of  infield  and  outfield.  The  associations,  bowe' 
for  its  advancement,  the  improvement  of  the  roads  and  the  formation  of  cana 
to  produce  happy  effects.  Manufactures  are  nearly  confined  to  the  comfi 
flannel,  which  has  been  always  a fabric  of  the  Welsh,  in  which  they  still  exce 
rivals.  It  is  made  in  almost  every  farm-house,  and  under  the  various  fora 
gloves,  wigs  and  socks.  It  is  to  mining,  however,  that  the  industry  of 
chiefly  attracted,  by  the  profusion  of  mineral  wealth  which  nature  has  lodg 
of  its  mountains.  Silver  is  little  more  than  an  object  of  curiosity,  though  a ] 
once  assumed  the  name  of  the  Welsh  Potosi.  But  the  lead  of  Flint,  Caern: 
counties  of  North  Wales,  the  copper  of  Anglesey,  and,  above  all,  the  iroi 
and  other  counties  in  the  British  Channel,  are  objects  of  real  and  ex  ten: 
Coal  is  found  almost  every  where,  and  is  employed  either  for  domestic  purpe 
and  refining  the  metallic  ores. 

1891.  The  Welsh  area  Celtic  race,  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  anriei 
in  these  mountain  recesses,  sought  refuge  from  the  destroying  sword  of  thi 
so  completely  dispossessed  them  of  the  low  country  of  England.  They  had 
ofF  the  efFeminacy  of  their  ancestors ; yet  could  not  resist  the  overwhelmir 
ward  I.,  who  annexed  Wales  to  the  English  crown.  In  order  to  hold 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  construct,  not  only  on  its  frontier,  but  in  its  in 
immense  extent  and  strength.  These  castles  now  form  one  of  the  me 
characteristic  features  of  Wales,  Conway,  Caernarvon,  and  perhaps  Caerphil 
not  prevent  formidable  insurrections,  in  one  of  which  Owen  Glendower  ma 
for  years  as  an  independent  prince.  Within  the  last  300  years,  the  Wol: 
peaceable  as  any  other  subjects  of  the  empire.  Like  the  Highlanders,  they  1 
their  feudal  habits,  only  venial  and  amiable  failings.  Among  these  is  nation 
which  the  genuine  Cambrian  holds  his  country  and  his  nation  superioi 
and  regards  the  Sasna,  or  .Saxon,  as  a lower  race  of  yesterday.  With  this  is 
high  degree,  the  pride  of  pedigree ; even  the  humblest  Welshman  tracin] 
above  any  lowland  genealogy.  Strong  ties  of  friendship  subsist  between 
and  their  tenants:  manifested,  on  one  side,  by  indulgence  and  protecting  k 
other,  by  a profound  veneration  for  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  chi< 
The  Welsh  have  many  superstitions,  mixed  with  much  genuine  religious 
are  hardy,  active,  lively,  hospitable,  kind-hearted  ; only  a little  bot  and  quari 
English  neighbours  complain  that  they  have  not  yet  attained  that  pitch  < 
cleanliness  in  which  the  former  place  their  pride. 

1892.  Wales,  as  we  have  already  observed,  u divided  into  North  and  Soul! 
former  contains,  on  the  greatest  scale,  all  that  is  most  distinctive  in  the 
country  and  people. 

1893.  North  Wales  comprises  the  counties  of  Caernarvon,  Merioneth , Mi 
high,  and  Flint , with  the  island  of  Anglesey.  The  whole  might  be  comp 
limits  of  a very  large  English  county.  The  characteristic  feature  of  this  di\ 
the  very  elevated  chains  of  mountains  which  cross  it  from  north  to  south, 
Channel.  The  chef  or  chief  is  Snowdon,  svhich  raises  its  head  to  the  heig 
yet  it  is  only  the  most  elevated  of  a crowd  of  summits,  called  the  Snowdc 
many  of  which  rear  peaks  almost  as  high.  They  cover  a great  part  of  the  t 
narvon,  at  the  northern  part  of  ivhich  they  present  to  the  Bay  of  Beoumari 
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of  iVmnanmawr,  whoso  broken  fragments  threaten  to  bury  him  who  travels  the  difficult 

path  which  has  been  formed  along 
its  almost  perpendicular  sides. 
Snowdonia  encloses  in  its  rocky 
basins  many  clear  little  lakes,  full 
of  delicate  fish,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  Bala,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  Dee.  Merioneth  is  chiefly 
covered  with  inferior,  but  still  very 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  Ferwyn,  Arren, 
and  Arrenig;  till,  towards  the 
southern  extremity,  they  tower  into 
Cader  Idris,  the  second  summit  of 
Wales.  It  is  every  where  steep, 
craggy,  and  precipitous,  piercing  to 
the  sky  by  three  lofty  pinnacles.  Lastly,  in  the  heart  of  Montgomery,  towers  lire  huge 
mass  of  Plinlimmon,  with  a crowd  of  attendant  mountains. 

1894.  The  vain  which  intervene  between  these  heights  diversify  bleak  and  barren  regions, 
otherwise  calculated  to  inspire  only  impressions  of  dreary  sublimity.  The  most  extensive  is 
that  of  Ciwyd,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  where  the  mountain  chains  gradually  sink.  It  is 
about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  four  or  five  of  average  breadth ; and  presents  a more 
brilliant  picture  of  fertility,  heightened,  doubtless,  by  contrast,  than  almost  any  other  spot 
in  the  island.  The  narrower  vales,  however,  present  more  of  picturesque  beauty,  particu- 
larly that  of  Llangollen,  where  the  Dee,  winding  through  cultivated  and  pastoral  scenes, 
overhung  by  high  rocks  and  cliffs,  presents  at  every  step  a varying  landscape.  Even  in  the 
heart  of  Snowdonia,  the  little  verdant  and  wooded  vale  of  Festiniog,  with  numerous  streams 
uniting  at  the  bottom  into  a little  river,  forms  a scene  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty.  The 
island  of  Anglesey  is  generally  level,  and  its  scenery  presents  few  striking  features,  except 
the  rocks  of  its  western  shore.  It  has  happened,  fortunately  for  the  improvement  of  this 
formidable  range  of  territory,  that  it  lies  on  the  highway  from  London  towards  Dublin ; 
and  with  the  view'  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the  kingdoms,  government,  at  the 
national  expense,  has  formed  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the  world  ; among  the  principal 
features  of  which  is  the  stupendous  iron  suspension-bridge,  formed  across  the  arm  of  the 
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sea,  called  the  Mcnai  Channel. 
The  chief  centre  of  the  flannel 
manufacture  is  in  Montgomery 
and  Merioneth.  The  lead  mines 
of  Holywell  and  the  copper 
mines  of  Anglesey  posaesa  an 
importance  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  South  Wales. 

1895.  Carmarroutktre  includes  the 
grandest  and  nin*t  characteristic  features 
of  North  Wale*.  The  capital,  Caernar- 
von, in  a hand*oine,  well-built  town, 
and,  for  it*  situation,  considerable.  1U 
chief  ornament  it  the  castle,  a mighty 
and  stately  edifice  (Jlf.  179. V.  built  by 
Edward  I.  to  curb  the  spirit  of  the 


newly  subdued  Welsh,  and  also  to 
soothe  them  by  the  circumstance  of  his  queen,  Elinor,  giving  birth  within  it*  wall*  to  the  heir  of  the 
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monarchy.  It  encloses  an  area 
of  two  acre*  and  a half ; the  towers 
are  of  stupendous  magnitude,  and 
crowned  by  light  and  beautiful 
turret*  To  the  south  of  Caernar. 
von  is  the  steep  ascent  of  Snowdon, 
whence  a view  of  astonishing  ex  tent 
is  commanded  ; though  only  to  be 
seen  in  those  fortunate  days  when 
the  veil  of  mist,  which  usually 
wraps  it,  has  been  dissipated  On 
its  declivity  is  the  wild  and  rocky 
lake  of  Llanbieris,  with  the  ruined 
castle  of  Dolbadern  overhanging 
its  banks.  Nearly  at  the  opjnwite 
extremity  of  the  county  is  Conway ; 
rather  a poor  town,  but  containing 
the  walls  of  a still  more  magnificent 
castle  {Jit.  I Mi),  aim*  erected  by 
Edward  I,  The  Interior  is  in  a 
state  of  total  ruin  ; but  the  view, 
from  a little  distance,  of  its  eight 
mighty  tower*,  ranging  along  the 
summit  of  a lofty  rock,  which  over- 
look* the  broad  surface  of  the  Bay 
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of  Beaumaris,  an  image  of  grandeur  which  tear coly  any  other  castellated  structure 

can  rival  About  midway  between  these  two  caatied  sites  U Bangor,  a pleasant  little  lowr 
side  the  awful  grandeur  of  Snowdonia,  and  on  the  other  the  fine  expanse  of  Beaumaris  Bay, 
the  high  road  to  Holyhead  and  Dublin  ; and  about  two  miles  distant  is  the  suspension  bridge 
already  mentioned.  Here,  and  at  Penryn,  is  a great  shipment  of  slates,  brought  from  the  t 
neighbouring  mountains. 

1896.  Merioneth  % though  it  cannot  boast  a summit  equal  to  Snowdon,  di- 
still more  uniformly  wild  and  rugged.  It  has  a few  large  villages,  each 
circuit  of  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  Corwen  is  a pleasant  Hub 
high  road,  and  on  the  eastern  border.  Bala  is  supported  by  a small  manuf 

gloves  and  stockings,  and  by  1 
the  largest  of  the  little  lakes  of 
has  clear  water  and  abounds  i 
gelly,  about  midway  between 
Coder  Idris  (^fig.  181.),  is  seat* 
heart  of  all  the  grandest  seen* 
To  tile  north  are  a succession  of 
cades,  particularly  those  of  the  I 
vale  of  Festiniog,  with  the  plea.* 
Maentwrog  at  its  foot  Pont 
affords  one  of  the  grandest  ex 
bridge  scenery  of  Wales.  On  i 
the  steeps  of  Coder  Idris,  on 
side  of  which  is  the  little  mar 
Towyn.  On  the  coast,  the  cast 
built  also  by  Edward,  bears  marks  of  great  strength. 

1837.  Mvnlgtmsry,  though  iU  centre  is  occupied  by  the  “ huge  PlinUmmon,’*  whence  bran* 
every  direction,  giving  rise  to  the  Severn  and  the  Wye.  U yet.  on  the  whole,  of  a milder  aspect 
▼alley*,  particularly  that  of  the  Severn ; and  many  of  it*  hills  are  green  to  the  summit  The 
flannel  is  carried  on  with  considerable  spirit  The  town  of  Montgomery  t*  small,  pleasantly 
declivity  of  a hill,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a once  noble  castle.  Weuhpoo)  is  an  Ul -built 
but  has  a great  market  for  flannels  ; and  communicates  by  a canal  with  Chester  and  KUcsmei 
1808.  In  proceeding  to  limbi gk  and  Flint,  which  border  on  the  Irish  Sea,  we  quit  the  tl 
region  of  North  Wales,  and  come  to  broader  vallrvs,  anil  hills  gradually  diminishing  down  to 
Wiwtcm  England.  Denbigh,  a pleasant,  ancient,  little  town,  U crowned  by  a castle,  seated 
looking  down  to  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  proverbial  fnc  its  smiling  fertility.  Farther  down  the  val 
little  town  of  Ruthin.  In  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  and  on  the  confines  of  Cheshire,  to  which  ii 
Is  the  considerable  town  of  Wrexham,  noted  for  Its  fairs,  in  which  Welsh  flannel  Is  the  tt 
But  the  chief  ornament  of  Denbigh  is  Llangollen  Vale,  on  the  upper  Dee,  where  the  mixtun 
wildness  produces  the  most  striking  variety  of  scenery  Among  its  leading  features  are  the 
Dinas  Bran,  crowning  the  steep  summit  of  one  of  the  principal  hills : and  the  remains  uf  the 
Crucis  This  last  is  situated  in  a valley  connected  with  that  of  Llangollen,  enclosed  by 
verdant  to  the  summit,  and  sprinkled  with  tree*.  The  edifice  has  been  in  the  simplest  style 
lecture  ; but  the  situation,  the  fragments  that  lie  strewed  around,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  w 
In  its  interior,  render  it  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  England.  Chirk,  an  agreeable 
It  a castle,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  many  with  which  Wales  is  adorned.  Near  U alw 

Sueduct  of  Pont-y-Cysilte,  by  which  Mr  Telford  has  conducted  the  Ellesmere  Canal  over  the 
piers,  I0TJ7  feet  In  length,  and  126  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

189Ui  Flint  is  a small  county,  diversified  by  rocky  hills  of  lower  elevation,  but  rich  in  lead  ai 
•tores  The  county  town  of  Flint,  and  it*  castle,  have  entirely  lost  the  importance  they  pas* 
were  the  prison  of  Richard  11. ; and  the  glory  of  Cacrwys,  the  ancient  scene  of  musical  and 
has  entirely  passed  away  The  chief  interest  of  the  county  consists  In  the  industrious  trn 
which,  beside*  its  extensive  lead  mine,  carries  on  works  in  brass  and  copper,  and  even  sow 
Here  the  sacred  well  of  Sc  Winifrode,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is  beneficially  applies 
of  Industry.  Hawardcn  flourishes  by  a fbundny  for  ordnance,  and  by  extensive  works  In  eart 
on  in  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Bulkley.  The  lead  mine  of  Llan-y-  Pander  is  the  most  extensive 
ami  cmployi  four  vast  steam-engines  in  clearing  off  the  water.  Mokl  U a pretty  large  town,  I; 
rich  plain  of  the  same  name;  St  Asaph  attract*  notice  by  its  small  but  very  neat  cathedral 
1900.  Tkg  JtJand  rtf  Angletcv  is  now  considered  a province  of  North  Wales,  though,  instead  o 
character.  It  presents,  generally,  that  of  a naked  and  gloomy  flat.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  anci 
scat  of  drutdical  superstition,  still  attested  by  the  cromktAt,  or  large,  flat,  stone  tables  support^ 
which  are  more  numerous  here  than  In  any  other  part  of  Britain.  Its  importance  has  rested 
upon  its  mineral  treasures,  particularly  those  extracted  from  the  bosom  of  the  Pari* 
Amlwch.  This  mountain  consisted  of  one  entire  mats  of  copper,  the  greater  part  of  t 
dug  out  of  its  excavated  sides.  These  are  now  laid  open  to  the  eye  of  the  t|icctator,  w 
the  edge,  sees  an  awiul  range  of  huge  caverns,  profound  hollows,  stupendous  arches,  and  c 
of  rock  ■,  and  amid  all  these,  the  miners  plying  their  singular  and  perilous  trade.  The  or 
85  per  cent  of  metal;  and  the  entire  produce  has  amounted  to  nearly  80,000  tons;  but  c 

has  become  very  unproductive,  i 
amount  is  only  from  750  to  950  to 
which  ranks  as  the  capital,  is  a newt 
manding  from  Baron  Hill,  In  its  imi 
a most  splendid  view  of  the  mou 
North  Wale*.  Much  more  import 
Holyhead,  now  the  main  point  of 
between  England  and  Ireland.  To 
government  has  constructed  a n 
London,  across  the  most  rugged 
Wales,  and  also  made  an  admirab! 
neighbouring  coast  It  very  bold,  n 
lory, called  the  Head  {fig.  182.’, con 
masses  of  precipitous  rocks,  holh 
caverns,  and  echoing  with  the  clan, 
sea-fowl.  The  town  itself  has  t> 
tended  and  improved. 
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IDOL  The  teat t m North  l Votes,  though  not  extremely  numerous,  are  yet  more  than  we  can  well  recount, 
bacon  Hill,  in  Angfcaev,  hai  been  mentioned  for  it*  beautiful  view*.  Plan  Nevydd  and  Penrhyn  Castle, 
finely  situated  on  the  Menai  Strait,  are  both  castellated  mansions,  modernised  and  highly  ornamented. 
Wynnatay  Park,  near  Llangollen,  is  the  ancient  domain  of  the  Wynns.  In  Flintshire  are  Hawardcn  Castle, 
surrounded  by  extensive  woods,  and  Mostyn  Hall,  near  Holywell,  presenting  varied  specimens  of  the  different 
styles  of  architecture  successively  prevalent  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  Near  Montgomery  is  Povris  Castle, 
which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  long  one  of  the  proudest  fortresses  in  Wales:  It  is  still  a 
superb  modern  seat ; though  the  principal  residence  of  the  Powis  family  has  been  transferred  to  Walcot 
House,  in  Shropshire. 

1902.  South  Walet  comprises  the  counties  of  Radnor,  Cardigan,  Brecknock,  Caermarthen, 

Pembroke,  and  Glamorgan.  Its  general  character  has  been  already  noticed  in  comparison 
with  that  of  North  Wales.  Though  its  features  are  not  on  so  vast  a scale,  it  presents 

scenery  equally  romantic,  mingled  with  a greater  degree  of  softness  and  cultivation ; and  its 
agricultural  and  mining  products  are  of  considerably  greater  value. 

1903.  Radnor,  the  first  county  that  presents  Itself  as  we  proceed  from  the  north.  Is  one  of  the  least  con. 


tidcrable.  It  is  composed  of  bleak  ranges  of  mountains.  In  some  parts  almost  impassable.  The  Wye.  in 
traversing  it,  forms  a valley  in  which  there  is  some  cultivation ; but  the  greater  part  is  only  fitted  to  aftbrd 
pasture  for  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  is  valuable.  New  Radnor,  once  a fortified  city,  is  dwindled  into  a 
village.  Presteign.  though  not  meriting  any  higher  title,  is  neater  and  more  flourishing. 

l'.AH.  Cardigan  is  a much  more  interesting  county.  Its  mountains,  though  not  of  stupendous  eleva. 
tiou,  arc  varied,  broken,  interspersed  with  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  through  which  a number  of  small 
riven  dash  towards  the  bay  of  Cardigan.  The  county  thus  includes  some  of  the  boldest  features  of  Welsh 
scenery.  The  domain  of  Hafod.  in  particular,  has  been  covered  with  extensive  plantations,  so  happily  disposed 
as  to  render  it  almost  a scene  or  enchantment  At  a few  miles’  distance  is  an  object  which,  from  its  sublime 
and  terrific  aspect,  is  called  “ the  Devil's  Bridge;"  an  arch  thrown  over  a deep  and  narrow  rocky  chasm, 
overgrown  with  wood,  at  the  bottom  of  which  rolls  the  Mynacb,  after  rushing  down  three  lofty  cascades ; 
forming  altogether  the  grandest  scene  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  lead  mines  of  Cardiganshire  are  very 
extensive,  though  the  want  of  ftiol  has  caused  the  working  of  many  of  them  to  be  discontinued.  Cardigan  is 
a small  old  town,  which  carries  on  a considerable  coasting  trade,  having  nearly  300  small  vessels  belonging  to 
it  'there  is  great  resort  to  Aberystwyth,  an  agreeable  bathing  place,  which  commands  an  exteusive  view  of 
the  range  of  the  northern  mountains.  Its  trade  is  also  considerable,  extending  even  to  Bristol  and  Liverpool 

1905.  Brecon,  or  Brecknock . in  the  interior  from  C ardigan,  is,  like  the  rest  of  Wales,  roountaiuous  and 
ruggid,  but  has  some  fertile  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Uake  and  the  Wye.  There,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  a county  society,  agriculture  is  conaucted  in  a more  skilftil  manner  than  in  most  other  narts  of 
Wales.  Brecon  is  an  ancient  town  on  the  Uske,  amid  lofty  mountains,  and  surrounded  by  delightful  walks, 
like  every  other  place  in  Wales,  it  has  the  remains  of  a castle,  which  was  once  strong,  and  held  by  Buck- 
ingham, the  favourite  and  afterwards  the  victim  of  Richard  11 L 

19KL  Caermarthen  is  a more  favoured  province;  and  though  it  Includes  an  ample  proportion  of  bleak  and 
barren  hills,  these  are  intermixed  with  large  fertile  valleys,  particularly  that  of  the  Towey,  which  traverses 
the  whole  extent  of  the  county.  It  thus  produces,  not  wheat  indeed,  but  oats  and  barley,  of  which  quantities 
are  exported  to  Bristol  There  are  also  abundance  of  coal,  and  Mime  iron  works  on  the  Glamorgan  border 
The  capital,  situated  on  the  Towey,  which  admits  to  it  vessels  of  SQO  tons,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
best  built  towns  in  Wales.  Its  antiquities  are  almost  ettkeed  ; but  it  has  a handsome  town  hall  and  modern 
church. 

1‘W7.  Pembroke,  the  most  remote  extremity  of  Wales,  consists  of  a peninsula  branching  out  between  the 
Irish  and  Bristol  channels.  The  great  range  of  the  Welsh  mountains  here  terminates ; and,  with  the  exception 
of  s few  detached  summits,  the  country  presents  merely  an  undulating  surface,  rising  at  most  to  elevatious  of 
tOO  or  31*1  feet.  Hence,  notwithstanding  a rude  and  antiquated  system  of  agriculture,  it  is  made  to  yield 
considerable  quantities  of  oats,  of  barley,  and  even  of  wheat  Its  breed  of  cattle  is  also  in  high  repute.  Its 
wide  and  indented  coasts  rontain  some  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Britain  : yet  it  does  not  excel  either  in  trade 
or  manufacture*.  The  mineral  field  also  here  terminates  ; and  the  coal  that  occurs  is  of  inferior  quality.  Two 
Roman  roads,  in  different  directions,  cross  this  county,  which  is  also  very  rich  both  in  dru  id  leal  ami  feudal 
monument*.  The  ancient  city  of  Pembroke  is  strikingly  situated  on  an  almost  insulated  neck  of  land  on  the 


bay  of  Milford  Haven,  the  highest  part  of  which  presents  the  vast  remains  of  its  castle,  one  of  the  most  mag. 
mricent  structures  of  which  Wales  or  England  could  boast  It  was  built  In  1094,  upon  the  site  of  a more 
ancient  British  fort,  and  was  considered  almost  impregnable  till,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  it  was  reduced 


by  Oliver  Cromwell  The  town  contains  some  churches,  ancient,  but  not  elegant  The  large  bay  composing 
Milford  Haven  is  now  generally  allowed  to  form  the  most  capacious  and  secure  harbour  in  Britain.  Hence 
government  have  been  Induced,  at  the  new  towns  of  Milford  and  Habcrstouc,  on  its  northern  shore,  to  form 


dockyards  and  establish  packets  for  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  largest  town  of  Pembroke^  however,  la 
Haverfordwest,  situated  on  a small  river  which  falls  into  St  Bride's  Bay,  and  admits  vessels  of  ItfO  tons.  It 
continues  to  support  itself  by  some  trade  and  industry.  Fishguard  is  a hahing  town  on  a very  fine  bay  of  the 
same  name.  St.  David’s,  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  South  Wales,  is  now  only  a large  dirty  village,  adorned, 
however,  with  venerable  ancient  structures.  Nar berth  is  a neat  town  with  some  striking  remains  of  a castle 
Pembroke  Is  crowded  with  castles,  among  which  stands,  in  solitary  grandeur,  Kilgairau,  on  the  borders  of 
Cardigan,  where  its  massy  towers  and  fragments  present  a most  imposing  spectacle.  It  commands  also  a fine 
view  along  the  course  of  the  Towey.  Carew  Castle,  near  a small  village  of  the  same  name,  shows,  likewise, 
some  magnificent  remains. 

IU&  Glamorgan  is  the  finest  countv  in  South  Wales,  and,  as  to  wealth,  superior  to  any  other  in  tbc  princi- 
pality Its  roast,  along  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  fur  some  miles  inland,  is  level  and  fertile  in  the  extreme. 
Thence  the  ground  rises  into  hills  of  continually  increasing  elevation,  till,  on  the  frontier,  they  rise  to  the 
height  of  upwards  of  flUX)  feet,  and  unite  with  the  Brecon  chairs.  From  these  height*  descend  numerous 
streams,  which,  in  their  pi  ogre—  to  the  sea,  produce  all  the  varieties  of  ravines,  wooded  vales,  fall*,  and 
cataracts;  which,  with  the  beauty  of  the  plains  below,  and  the  fine  views  over  the  Bristol  Channel,  render 
Glamorgan  equal  in  picturesque  beauty  to  any  uther  county  in  Wales.  Notwithstanding,  also,  too  close  an 
adherence  to  the  old  system  nr  exhausting  the  ground,  and  having  it  to  recruit,  and  the  employment  of  huge 
and  useless  teams  of  oxen,  the  crops  of  every  description  of  gTain  are  ample  ; and  there  are  good  breeds  both 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  But  all  these  objects  arc  trilling,  when  compared  with  the  mineral  treasures  of  Glamoigan. 
It  forms  the  centre  of  a vast  field  of  coal  and  iron,  from  which  branches  extend  into  the  neighbouring  counties. 
Since  it  was  found  that  iron  could  be  smelted  witn  coke,  the  working  of  this  metal  has  prodigiously  increased. 


adherence  to  the  old  system  of  exhaustiug  the  ground,  and  having  it  to  recruit,  and  the  employment  of  huge 
and  useless  teams  of  oxen,  the  crop*  of  every  description  of  gTain  are  ample  ; and  there  are  good  breeds  both 
id  cattle  and  sheep.  But  all  these  objects  arc  trilling,  when  compared  with  the  mineral  treasures  of  Glamoigan. 


and  the  town  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  near  which  it  is  most  abundant,  has  grown  from  a mere  village  to  be  the 
moat  populous  place  in  all  Wale*.  In  consequence  also  of  the  abundance  of  fuel,  the  cofipcr  ore  dug  out  in 
Anglesey,  Cornwall,  ami  Ireland,  it  brought  hither  to  be  smelted  and  refitted.  The  plating  of  iron  with  tin  is 
also  an  extensive  occupation.  The  iron  is  reduced  by  immense  rollers  U)  tbe  requisite  thinness,  and  is  then 
cut  by  enormous  scissors  into  plate*,  which  afterwards  require  little  more  than  simple  immersion  into  the 


smelted  tin.  The  coal,  beside*  its  essential  use  in  these  variou*  works,  is  In  itself  a most  extensive  rhjert 
of  exportation,  amounting  In  some  years  to  300,100  Urns.  The  river*  of  Glamorgan  are  very  imperfectly 
navigable ; but  this  defect  has  been  supplied  by  industry.  From  Nvath,  Cardiff,  and  Swansea,  canals  reach 
far  into  the  interior  ; and  their  benefits  being  extended  by  railways,  a channel  has  been  opened  for  conveying 
to  the  sea  the  produce  even  of  the  most  interior  mine*  Cardiff  rank*  u the  county  town,  but  is  now  Ti  iicn 
■urpdUMuxl  by  others.  Yet  it  tarries  on  a considerable  trade ; having  a commodious  harbour,  and  being 
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connected  by  a skilfully  conducted  canal  with  the  interior  works  at  Merthyr  TydviL  the  | 
ex]«ort>,  as  well  a*  that  of  a large  tin-plate  manufactory  In  Its  neighbourhood.  It  h n< 
•urpaued  by  Swansea,  which  ha*  ri*cn  to  it*  |»rc*cnt  importance  by  Iratnrllbe  work*  in  ii 
by  the  t-x]  Mutation  of  coni*  which  is  furnished  In  such  abundance, ’that  a large  vewH  m 
and  go  out  loaded  at  the  next  It*  pleasant  situation  on  a fine  bay  has  alao  made  it  an 
tea  bathing,  and  led  to  the  erection  of  many  elegant  buildings  Swansea  has  thus  risen  it 
of  South  Wales:  yet  it  is  not  so  Large  a*  Merthyr  Tydvil  has  been  rendered  by  the  extC 
and  round  it  There  are  near  it  seventeen  furnace*,  in  one  of  which  U,U)i  tons  of  pig  iro 
bar  iron  are  produced  annually.  Ne.tth,  un  a river  of  the  same  name,  flourishes  by  the  ore 
county.  The  scenery  on  the  upper  Neath,  and  particularly  on  its  trltnitAric*  the  Kclc 
extremely  romantic.  Caerphilly,  a thriving  little  town,  with  some  manufactures,  deserves 
Iht*  remains  of  Its  imm  *ji«c  cattle  f Jtj.  l&i'',  which  present  a most  stupendous  scene  of  n 

have  been  a mile  and  a 
fercncc,  and  capable  of 
son  of  2U,OOl)  men. 
ornamented  in  a style 
sidcrable  architectural  * 
conjectures  regarding  I 
probable  seems  that  of 
ascriUw  It  to  Edward 
forget  Eland afT,  the  01 
the  county,  Imt  now  uni 
of  the  least  richly  cm 
Wale*  The  cathedral, 
ruin. 

II*  W /.Vegan/  rilhu 
parlt  <</  H uttik  Wale j, 
mansions  of  I lie  first  clsv 
Haft*!,  already  noticed  i 
nent  features  of  Curdiga 
entirely  corresponds  it 
scenery.  Mnrgnam,  in 
only  a handsome  edifice 
of  cabinet  of  curiosities  ; 
SfNHnim*ii*  of  statuary,  at 
edifices.  We  may  add 
erected  by  Mr.  Wymlham,  on  the  kupjmwihI  site  of  that  of  Caractacus;  and  Knoll,  whose 
grounds  have  been  lately  neglected. 

1910.  The  tmaUt'r  inlands  attached  to  England,  being  too  few  and  unimj 
by  themselves,  arc,  for  want  of  any  mare  appropriate  place,  attached  to  this 

1911.  Man  (the  Mona  of  C«sar)t  thirty  miles  in  length  by  twelve  in  br 
equidistant  from  each  of  the  three  kingdoms;  having  opposite  to  it  Cmnberl 
Galloway  on  the  north,  and  the  Irish  county  of  Down  on  the  west.  It  ct 
sidcrable  extent  of  level  territory ; hut  rise's  in  the  interior  into  high  uu 
which  Snow-fell,  nearly  2000  feet  high,  stands  conspicuous.  Many  parts  < 
very  rocky,  particularly  the  Calf,  a small  appendent  island  at  its  souther 
round  by  gloomy  caverns  and  stupendous  rocks,  against  which  large  ve 
dashed  to  pieces.  Its  caves  and  precipices  are  tenanted  by  a great  varict 
whose  shrill  discordant  notes  increase  the  wildness  of  the  scenery.  Man  ra 
independent  sovereignty,  held  by  the  Earls  of  Derby,  and  is  celebrated  for 
ill-requited  defence  made  by  the  countess  of  that  name  for  Charles  I. 
afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  from  whom  the  sovereignty  was  pure  ha? 
the  British  government,  with  a view  to  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  t 
ment  of  a free  trade.  The  coostB  of  Man  are  generally  susceptible  of  c 
much  enriched  by  the  quantity  of  sea-weed  thrown  upon  them ; which,  wit 
incuts  in  agriculture,  enable  it  to  produce  large  crops  of  barley  and  other  g 
is  a great  exportation  of  cattle  and  butter.  Hie  herring- 6 shcry  is  now 
The  natives  are  shown  to  be  a Celtic  race  by  their  language,  which  heart 
to  tli e Welsh  and  Gaelic. 

1912.  CtulMoten,  the  capital  and  seat  of  the  courts,  U the  ncatcit  town  In  the  bland; 
Cutle  Rushcn,  the  ancient  | wince  of  tbo  kings  of  Man,  rears  it*  gloomy  ami  majestic  bru 
ever,  » being  the  spot  in  which  the  whole  trade  circulates,  i*  now  of  superior  importance, 
great  number  of  English  settlers.  l*cd  and  Ramsay  are  both  much  decayed  ; but  the  fo 
the  vencralklc  ruins  of  its  castle,  once  deemed  impregnable. 

1913.  Scilly  is  the  name  given  to  a group  of  islands,  or  rather  islets,  si 
distance  from  tlie  western  extremity  of  Cornwall.  They  were  cclcbrah 
under  the  appellation  of  Cassiteridcs,  or  the  Islands  of  Tin  ; under  which, 
wall,  and  sometimes  even  the  whole  British  Isles,  were  confessedly  includt 
they  arc  only  tenanted  by  2000  poor  inhabitants,  who  raise  a little  grain,  bu 
upon  hailing,  pilotage,  and  the  making  of  kelp.  St.  Mary,  the  largest  tow 
tion  of  700 inhabitants,  and  is  defended  by  a small  garrison  ; while  on  Samp 
place,  there  reside*  only  one  family. 

1914.  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Alderney , t nth  Sark,  form  a group  nature 
originally  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Norman  kings,  which  the  nava 
England  has  enabled  her  to  retain.  They  enjoy  certain  privileges  and  imm 
on  this  distinction,  as  laid  down  by  Coke,  that,  “ though  parcel  of  the  < 
crown  of  England,  they  are  not,  nor  ever  were,  parcel  of  the  realm  of  I 
climate  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Jersey,  the  fit* 
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is  beautifully  drversifled  with  hill  and  dale,  and  is  no  abundant  in  orchards,  that  cider  forms 
Uic  chief  object  of  exportation.  1 h»e  islands,  especially  Jersey,  flourished  remarkably 
during  Uie  war,  from  die  naval  dcj>ots  and  fortifications  formed  upon  diem,  and  from  the 
favourable  stations  which  they  afforded  for  privateering.  Hence  St.  Helier,  the  capital  of 
Jersey,  was  converted  from  a mere  village  to  a handsome  and  agreeable  town. 


Chap.  III. 

SCOTLAND. 

1915.  The  place  which  Scotland  holds  as  part  of  Great  Britain,  has  already  been  exhibitei! 
in  the  introduction  to  the  chapter  on  England.  It  is  now  time  to  describe  in  detail  this 
important,  though  secondary,  member  of  the  empire. 

Sect.  I.  Geographical  Outline. 

1916.  Scotland  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  England,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a line 
drawn  along  the  Tweed,  die  Cheviot  Hills  and  thence  to  the  Solway  Frith.  Its  south-west 
corner  faces  the  coast  of  Ireland.  On  every  other  side  it  is  bounded  by  vast  and  stormy  seas ; 

the  Atlantic  and  the  Northern  oceans, 
which  extend  to  America,  Greenland, 
and  the  Bole.  The  length  of  Scotland  be- 
tween north  and  south,  from  the  Mull  of 
Galloway  ( Jig.  184.),  in  about  54°  40 
to  Dunnct  Head,  Caithness,  in  58°  40', 
comprises  four  degrees  of  latitude,  or  ‘280 
miles.  The  greatest  breadth,  if  taken 
from  Buchan- Ness,  to  a point  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Inverness  is  nearly 
four  degrees  of  longitude,  which,  at  this 
distance  from  the  equator,  make  only 
130  miles.  This  breadth  varies  little 
in  the  large  interval  between  the  friths 
of  Forth  and  Moray  ; but  to  the  south 
of  the  former,  the  average  breadth 
scarcely  exceeds  100,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Moray  Frith,  40  or  50  miles.  The  entire 
extent  of  Scodand  is  estimated  in  the  agricultural  reports  at  ‘29,600  square  miles. 

1917.  Scotland,  in  its  general  outline , consists  of  two  great  and  perfectly  distinct  parts: 
the  Lowlands  and  the  Highlands.  The  former  comprehends  all  Scotland  south  of  the 
friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde ; for  the  pastoral  hills  of  the  southern  and  western  borders,  less 
elevated  than  the  northern  mountains,  and  inhabited  by  a different  race,  are  not  considered 
as  forming  any  tie  between  these  and  die  Highlands  properly  so  called.  Immediately  north 
of  the  Clyde,  the  highland  ranges  begin  to  tower  in  endless  succession  ; but  on  the  east 
coast,  the  Lowlands  extend  beyond  the  Forth,  and  northward  through  die  counties  of  Fife, 
Forfar,  Kincardine,  and  Alierdeen ; though  those  last  arc  closely  encroached  upon  by  the 
mountain  territory.  The  lowland  district  also  extends  round  the  northern  promontory 
of  Aberdeen,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Moray  Frith,  which  contain  as  level  tracts  of 
territory,  and  enjoy  as  mild  a climate,  as  any  part  of  Scotland.  This  level  tract  docs  not 
comprehend  quite  the  half  of  the  country ; nor  doe*  it  any  where  exhibit  those  almost 
boundless  plains  which  characterise  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Even  theLothians,  and 
still  more  the  western  provinces,  are  hemmed  in  by  low  ridges  of  bleak  table-lands,  covered, 
in  a great  measure,  with  heath  and  moss.  The  arable  lands  are  almost  solely  comprised 
in  broad  flat  valleys,  chiefly  along  the  friths,  called  straths  or  corses.  Several  of  these 
are  much  famed  for  fertility,  a blessing  but  partially  bestowed  even  on  the  best  districts 
of  Scotland. 

1918.  The  Highlands,  which  comprise  the  whole  west  and  centre  of  northe  rn  Scotland, 
form  a region  of  very  bleak  and  rugged  aspect.  A chain  of  long  and  lofty  ridge*  extends 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  not  reaching,  however,  the  German  Ocean  or  the  Moray 
Frith,  but  leaving  between  them  the  level  interval  of  the  northern  lowland.  These  mountains 
usually  dip,  almost  perpendicularly,  into  the  lakes  and  seas  on  which  they  border ; and  even  the 
interior  valleys  are  on  so  high  a level  that  in  this  climate  they  admit  only  in  scattered  patches 
the  culture  of  the  coarser  kind*  of  grain,  particularly  oats  and  bigg.  These  mountains, 
particularly  the  great  Grampian  barrier,  which  extends  across  from  Ben  Lomond  to 
Blair- Athol,  lock  in  closely  with  each  other,  and  can  be  entered  only  by  formidable 
and  easily  defended  passes.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  they  have  preserved  within 
their  recesses  a primitive  people,  who,  in  dress,  language,  and  the  whole  train  of  their  social 
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ideas  differ  essentially  from  the  Lowlanders,  and  have  retained  antique  and  striking 
characteristics,  both  physical  and  moral,  tltat  are  obliterated  in  almost  every  other  part  of 
Great  Britain. 

15)19.  Another  vny  usual  though  somewhat  vague  distinction  is  into  the  north  and  south  of 
Scotland,  separated  by  the  friths  of  Tay  and  Clyde.  The  northern  lowlands  particularly 
Aberdeen  and  Moray,  though  they  ore  liigblond  neither  in  aspect  nor  population,  are  yet, 
in  both  respects,  considerably  dissimilar  to  the  southern  lowlands. 

1 9*20.  The  Isles  may  be  considered  as  comprising  the  remaining  third  part  of  Scotland. 
On  the  cast,  indeed,  and  even  on  great  part  of  the  south-west  coast,  only  a few  bold 
and  naked  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  ocean.  But  the  western  highlands  are  bor- 
dered by  the  Hebrides,  an  eitensive  range  of  large  islands,  some  of  which,  Skye,  Mull, 
Jura,  are  separated  from  the  continent  by  such  narrow  channels,  that  they  may  almost  be 
considered  as  forming  part  of  it.  Again,  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland  is  prolonged 
by  the  two  ranges  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  in  a continuous  line  w ith  each  oilier, 
but  at  some  distance.  These  islands  are  not  highland ; they  are  rocky  and  bare,  exposed 
to  excessive  moisture  and  the  perpetual  storms  of  the  Atlantic.  The  population  is  neither 
English  nor  Celtic  : it  bears,  in  language  and  features,  the  marks  of  a Scandinavian  origin ; 
dating  from  the  period  when  the  piratical  rovers  of  the  north  made  extensive  inroads  on  the 
western  states  of  Europe. 

1921.  Among  the  Scottish  mountains , the  most  considerable  are  the  Grampians,  a name 
which  is  given  very  generally  to  all  those  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  Highlands,  but 
applied  more  particularly  to  the  chain  running  across  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Argyle, 
and  comprising  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Ledi,  Ben  More,  Ben  Lawers,  and  others  of  that 
elevated  ridge  which  directly  face  the  low  country  of  Stirling  and  Perth.  Several  of 
these  approach,  and  even  exceed,  the  altitude  of  4000  feet.  Ben  Nevis  rises  to  the  height 
of  4315  feet.  On  the  borders  of  Inverness  and  Uoss-sbire,  Ben  Wyvis,  Mealfourvounie, 
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and  some  others,  are  of  nearly  equal  elevation.  The  south  of  Scotland  i 
but  its  heights  are  seldom  more  than  2000  feet,  green  and  pastoral.  The 
are  the  boundary  chain  of  the  Cheviot,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  early  ft 
border  warfare.  The  Lowthers,  a steep  high  ridge,  including  valuable 
pastoral  hills  of  Etlrick  and  Yarrow;  Criftel  and  Caimsmuir,  in  Gal  Iowa; 
objects : the  lower  ranges  of  the  Pent  land  and  Lamroerrooor  border  the  1 

1922.  The  rivers  of  Scotland  are  not  so  much  distinguished  for  their  leng 
as  for  the  pastoral  scenery  through  which  they  wind  their  early  course,  an 
fleent  estuaries  which  they  form  at  their  junction  with  the  sea. 

1923.  The  Forth  derives  from  this  last  circumstance  a higher  distinctior 
It  rises  near  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond,  flows  due  west  towards  Stirling 
swelled  by  the  larger  stream  of  the  Teith ; whence,  after  many  windings  ti 
tiful  plain  overlooked  by  Stirling  castle,  it  opens  into  the  great  frith  on  * 
of  Scotland  is  situated. 

1924.  The  Clytle  has  a course  marked  l»y  still  more  striking  objects.  It 
in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  borders  of  Duinfrics<shirc ; flows  for  a con&iderab! 
a wild  pastoral  valley ; then  winding  near  Tinto,  it  descends,  by  a success 
turesque  cascades,  into  the  lower  region  of  Lanarkshire.  After  passing 
which  may  be  denominated  the  garden  of  Scotland,  and  adjoining  to  th- 
Hamilton  and  Both  well,  it  enters  Glasgow;  then,  totally  changing  its  pi 
it  becomes  a broad  stream,  and  the  channel  of  a most  extensive  cotnmen 
course,  it  expands  into  a winding  frith,  not  so  broad  as  the  Forth,  but  the 
more  active  trade.  Here  also  its  shores  are  rendered  highly  picturesqi 
castle  of  Dumbarton,  the  beautiful  coast  of  Bute,  and  the  lofty  heigh 
Argyle. 

1925.  The  Tu'ted  rises  from  the  same  chain  as  the  Clyde,  and  pursues 
parallel  course,  separated  only  by  the  high  ridge  of  Cutter  Fell.  It  then 
and  waters  the  most  beautiful  and  classic  of  the  pastoral  districts  of  Scotian 
Tweed  is  the  favourite  name.  Of  similar  fame  ure  its  tributaries,  the  Yam 
Teviot ; swelled  by  whose  waters  it  rolls,  a broad  stream,  by  Melrose  am 
reaching  Berwick  affords  a capacious  harbour  for  the  trade  of  tliat  port. 

1925.  The  Toy  rises  in  the  central  Highlands  out  of  the  lake  of  the  sar 
passed  by  some  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Grampians.  It  early  receives  the  moi 
tlie  Lyon,  the  Tummel,  the  Bran  ; and,  after  sweeping  under  the  picture 
hills  of  Dunkeld,  descends  into  the  lowlands  of  Perthshire.  Having  wi 
round  the  city  of  Perth,  it  expands  into  the  Frith  of  'lay,  on  the  northern 
swells  the  luxuriant  tract  called  the  Carse  of  Cowrie.  Finally,  the  Tay  ft 
of  Dundee,  and  becomes  the  channel  through  which  the  trade  of  that  thriv 
interior  districts  is  carried  on. 

1927.  The  Spey,  though  last  in  rank,  has  a longer  course  than  any  other; 
midst  of  the  Perthshire  highlands,  and  rolling  northward  through  the  wild 
and  Braemar,  its  line  is  comparatively  obscure,  and  seldom  visited  even  b# 
mountain  scenery.  Its  rude  banks  are  Itordered,  however,  by  the  ex  ten 
Glenmore  and  Strathspey,  the  timber  of  which  is  floated  down  to  the  sea  a 

1928.  The  other  riven  of  Scotland  are  numerous , but  of  subordinate  n 
Aberdeen,  the  Esk  of  Montrose,  the  Nith  nnd  Annan  of  Dumfries,  the 
Ayr.  There  are  inferior  streams  of  all  gradations;  every  mountain  valley 
and  almost  every  hill  sends  down  its  rivulet  or  “ burn.” 

1929.  Lochs  form  another  most  characteristic  feature  of  Scotland.  Tt 
exactly  coincide  with  lake;  fur  many  lochs  are  long  arms  of  the  sea,  ruin 
heart  of  the  mountains,  and  enclosed  by  them  in  the  manner  of  lakes. 
Lochs  Lomond  is  pre-eminent,  and  is  justly  held  as  the  pride  of  Scothnc 
admires  its  vast  expanse,  its  gav  and  numerous  islands,  its  wooded  promo 
and  the  high  mountain  barrier  at  its  head.  Loch  Katrine,  in  a smaller  co 
singular  combination  of  magical  and  romantic  beauty.  Loch  Tuy,  eticlot 
of  the  Grampians,  presents  alpine  scenery  on  the  grandest  scale  ; while  a 
Fvne  unites  the  pomp  of  art  with  that  of  nature.  The  long  chain  of  Loch: 
and  Ness,  stretching  diagonally  across  Scotland,  comprises  much  fine  s 
a I lorded  facilities  for  making  a navigable  communication  between  the  Gen 
oceans.  Lochs  Broom,  Maree,  Moidart,  and  others,  deeply  indent  the  w 
are  in  various  places  enclosed  by  the  remains  of  large  forests ; their  rcmoi 
ever,  renders  them  not  generally  known,  even  to  Scotsmen,  though  they  hs 
the  seat  of  extensive  herring-fisheries. 

Sect.  II.  Xatural  Geography. 

1930.  This  section  will  contain  Geology  only,  as  the  Botany  and  Zoc 
were  described  along  with  that  of  Great  Britain  in  general,  under  the  hcac 
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Su  iskit.  1.  Geology  of  Scitllund. 

1931.  Scolianil  may  be  divided  geologically  into  the  following  great  districts  : — 1.  Southern  ; 
2.  Middle;  3.  Northern;  4.  Insular. 

1932.  (1.)  Southern  division.  This  division  includes  that  part  of  the  country  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  northern  frontier  of  England  ; on  the  north  and  west,  by  the  comparatively 
flat  country  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde;  and  on  the  east  by  the  sea.  It  is  traversed 
from  St.  Abb's  Head  on  the  east  coast  to  Portpatrick  on  the  west  coast  by  a high  land, 
named  the  great  southern  high  land  of  Scotland , in  w hich  are  situated  the  highest  mountains 
in  this  division  of  Scotland.  This  lofty  range  sends  out  branches  in  different  directions, 
many  of  which  reach  the  sea-coast,  while  others  terminate  in  the  lower  and  flatter  parts  of 
the  country  that  lies  around  tliem.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  south  of  Scotland  rise  from 
this  high  land,  os  the  Tweed,  which  flows  towards  the  east ; the  Clyde,  towards  the  north- 
west; the  rivers  of  Ayrshire,  that  flow  towards  the  west;  those  of  Dumfries-shire,  towards 
the  south  ; and  the  rivers  of  the  Lothians,  towards  the  north.  Although  thus  abundantly 
supplied  with  rivers,  the  southern  division  contains  but  few  lakes,  in  this  respect  forming 
a striking  contrast  with  the  middle  and  northern  divisions.  The  only  lakes  worthy  of  being 
named  are  Loch  Ken  in  Galloway,  and  St-  Mary's  Ix>ch  and  the  Loch  of  the  I*ows  in 
Selkirkshire.  Springs  are  sufficiently  numerous;  but  their  nature  and  chemical  history  have 
not  hitherto  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  observers. 

1933.  In  this  division  of  Scotland  rocks  of  the  primitive  class  are  wauling  ; but  transition, 
secondary,  and  alluvial  formations  abound.  The  mountainous  regions  arc  composed  of 
transition  rocks,  while  the  lower  and  flatter  consist  principally  of  secondary  and  alluvial 
formations. 

193*1.  I.  Transition  rocks . The  predominating  rocks  of  the  Neptunian  class  are  grey  wacke, 
with  subordinate  beds  of  clay  slate,  flinty  slate,  and  transition  limestone;  the  Plutonian 
species  are  granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  serpentine,  and  trap.  The  great  southern  high  land, 
with  many  of  its  brandies,  is  principally  composed  of  these  rocks,  of  which  by  far  the 
most  abundant  is  the  grey  wacke ; all  the  others,  from  their  small  quantity,  occurring  in  a 
subordinate  manner.  The  principal  lead-mines  in  Scotland,  those  of  Leadhilis  and  Wan- 
I or  k head,  are  situated  in  the  grey  wacke.  They  have  been  worked  from  an  early  period, 
and  during  a long  course  of  years  have  yielded  to  the  proprietors  a very  rich  return.  Of 
late  years  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  world,  their  prosperity  has  been  inter- 
rupted Copper  ores  have  been  raised  in  Galloway,  but  not  in  considerable  quantity ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  formerly  mined  at  Glendinning  in 
Dumfries-shire. 

1935.  II.  Secondary  rocks.  Scotland,  as  already  remarked,  is  distinguished  from  England 
by  the  smaller  number  of  its  secondary  formations  and  their  more  limited  distribution. 
The  southern  division  of  Scotland,  in  comparison  of  it*  magnitude,  contains  a greater  pro- 
portion of  secondary  rocks  than  either  the  middle  or  northern ; and  hence  approaches  more 
nearly  to  England  in  a general  geognostic  point  of  view.  The  following  secondary  form- 
ations have  been  observed:  — 1.  Old  red  sandstone.  2.  Mountain  limestone.  3.  Coal 
formation.  4.  New  red  sandstone.  5.  Various  trap  ami  porphyry  rocks. 

I.  Old  red  sandstone . This  formation  skirts  the  transition  chains  of  mountains  lying 
immediately  upon  the  grey  wacke.  Sec.  It  is  well  exposed  in  the  Pentlnnds,  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  district  of  the  river  Clyde,  in  the  course  of  the  river  Tweed,  in  various  points  in 
Dumfries-shire,  &c.  In  the  districts  where  it  occurs,  it  is  frequently  quarried  and  used  as  a 
building-stone. 

*2.  Mountain  limestone.  The  beds  of  limestone  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  formation  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  beds  of  limestone  up  n w hich  the  coal  formation 
rests  in  other  quarters,  a*  in  Dumfries-shire,  belong  to  the  mountain  limestone. 

3.  Coal  formation.  This  important  deposit  occupies  considerable  portions  of  East,  Mid, 
and  West  Ixrthiun,  and  extends  westward  to  Glasgow'.  It  fonns  extensive  tracts  in  Ayr- 
shire ; in  Dumfries-shire  it  occurs  at  Sanquhar,  in  the  lower  port  of  Anrumdale,  and 
at  Cannoby  in  Eskdale;  and  in  Berwickshire.  The  coal  mines  in  the  Lothians  and 
around  Glasgow  are  the  most  productive  in  Scotland.  Even  one  small  coalfield,  the 
property  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Bald  has  shown,  will 
serve  that  city  at  the  rate  of  350,000  tons  yearly,  for  the  long  period  of  500  years.  The 
annual  quantity  of  coal  brought  into  Glasgow  is  561,0*19  tons  . of  this  enormous  quantity, 
12*1,000  tons  are  exported  from  the  Clyde  at  the  Biomiclaw  und  Bowling  Bay,  and  from 
Port  Eglinton  by  the  Ardrossan  canal ; so  that  there  remains  for  the  use  of  families  and 
public  works  in  that  city  and  its  suburbs,  *137,049  tons.  It  may  also  be  noticed,  as  connected 
with  coal,  that  in  Glasgow,  during  tw  enty- four  hours  in  the  winter  mouths,  the  gas  company 
make  upwards  of  500,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  from  coal  ; ami  during  the  same  period  in  the 
summer  mouths,  about  120,000.  The  pi|>e*  extend  to  more  than  100  miles  through  streets. 
'Die  great  iron-works  at  Curron  are  supplied  with  the  ore  from  which  the  iron  is  obtained, 
from  the  coalfields  of  this  and  the  middle  division  of  Scotland.  The  ore  or  stone,  which  is 
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an  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  occurs  in  beds  and  embedded  masses,  am 
slate  of  die  coal  deposit.  The  admirable  building-stone  around  Edinbi 
is  a sandstone  which  occurs  in  beds  in  the  coal  formation. 

4.  New  red  sand  ft  one.  This  formation  in  the  regular  succesaio 

coal  formation,  in  which  position  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 1 
fries- shire. 

5.  Trap  and  porphyry  rocks.  These  Plutonian  or  ignigenous  mas* 
quantity  in  many  parts : they  abound,  for  instance,  all  around  Edinburgl 
the  Calton  Hill,  Castle  Hill,  Salisbury  Craigs,  Arthur  Seat,  Corstorphin 
and  Braid  hills,  the  Pentlands,  Ac.  : the  beautiful  conical  hill  named  No 
the  Bass  Rock,  the  Isle  of  May,  Traprain  I>aw,  are  also  of  igneous  orig 
trap  and  porphyry  rocks.  Renfrewshire  and  Ayrshire  also  abound  in  spit 
ing  displays  of  trap  and  porphyry  ; and  there,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Sc 
appear,  exhibit  numerous  relations  illustrative  of  their  igneous  origin,  am 
have  occasioned  in  the  Neptunian  strata  in  their  progress  from  the  inu 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  these  Plutonian  rocks  are  used  as  buildi 
greenstone  of  the  trap  series  afford*  an  admirable  material  for  road-makii 
causeways  and  roads  around  Edinburgh  are  of  greenstone. 

1936.  III.  Alluvial  rocks . In  various  parts  of  the  country  there  occi 
alluvium,  or  what  is  called  diluvium,  and  every  where  the  modern  allut 
forming,  meets  the  eye. 

1937.  (2.)  Middle  division.  This  division  of  Scotland  is  bounded  to 
southern  division ; on  the  north  by  the  Moray  Frith  and  the  great  chain  « 
from  Inverness  to  Fort  William  and  the  Linnhe  Loch.  It  is  traversed  in 
westerly  direction  by  the  Grampian  range  of  mountains,  which  extends 
Cantyrc  to  Stonehaven  in  Kincardineshire,  and  to  the  rocky  northern  e 
shire  and  Banffshire,  The  country  in  general  falls  rapidly  to  the  west  of 
tain  range,  and  comparatively  gently  to  the  eastward  of  it : hence  the  v 
steep  and  short,  the  eastern  gentle  and  long.  On  the  eastern  acclivity 
connected  with  it  are  situated  the  Sidlay,  Ochil,  and  Camp&ie  hills,  forr 
tinuous  range  ; and  Kellie  Law,  I .argo  Law,  the  Loraonds,  and  the  Saline 
forming  a less  continuous  and  lower  range  of  hills.  Water  is  abundant 
this  district,  in  the  form  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  springs.  The  principal  rh 
eastern  acclivity  of  the  land ; such  are  the  Tay,  the  Ksk,  Dee,  and  Don.  T1 
in  this  division  of  Scotland,  flows  down  the  declivity  extending  from  the  i 
of  the  Grampians.  I^akes,  which  are  so  rare  in  the  southern  division,  ar 
distributed,  and  exhibit  many  beautiful  and  splendid  scenes.  Of  these  U 
siderable  are  the  following:  Loch  I-omond,  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Ness, 
A Ithough  springs  are  abundant,  no  one  has  hitherto  enquired  in  an  af 
into  their  chemical  or  natural  history.  The  rocks  are  more  varied  in 
southern  division ; magnificent  displays  of  primitive,  transition,  and  sec 
present  themselves  to  our  attention. 

1938.  I.  Primitive  and  transition  rocks.  The  Neptunian  kinds  ar 
mica  slate,  clay  slate,  talc  slate,  chlorite  slate,  quartz  rock,  greywack 
Plutonian  rocks  are  granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  trap,  and  serpentine.  Th< 
generally  range  from  north-east  to  south-west ; most  frequently  dip  under 
45° ; and  are  variously  upheaved,  broken,  and  disturbed  by  the  Plutonian 
principally  confined  to  the  Grampian  high  land  and  its  branches.  The 
granite  and  syenite  districts  are  Cairngorm,  Benachie,  Aberdeen,  Pet 
achan  ; and  Ben  Nevis  conjoins  along  with  its  slaty  Neptunian  strata  gra 
porphyry.  The  granite  quarries  of  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead,  especially 
afforded  and  still  continue  to  yield  a large  revenue  to  the  proprietors, 
the  limestone  is  raised  as  marble,  as  in  Glen  Tilt;  but  more  frequen 
and  burnt  into  quicklime.  The  clay  slate  quarries  of  Lusa,  on  the  banks  < 
those  of  Balachulish,  in  Argyleshire ; and  the  slate  quarries  in  the 
deen shire,  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  employ  many  workmen.  T1 
of  ore  at  present  worked  in  the  Grampians;  but  formerly  there  were 
neighbourhood  of  Tyndrum,  where  the  lead  glance,  or  sulphuret  of  leaf 
veins  in  quartz  rock  and  mica  slate. 

1939.  II.  Secondary  rocks.  These  are,  old  red  sandstone,  mouutaii 
formation,  and  new  red  sandstone,  and  probably  the  lias  formation ; these  s 
intermingled  with  trap  and  porphyry  rocks. 

1.  Old  red  sandstone.  This  rock,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as 
Stonehaven  and  near  Blair-Gowrie,  exhibits  maguificent  cliffs  of  conglor 
the  principal  rock  in  the  great  tract  of  country  included  between  1 
Stonehaven  by  Blair-Gowrie,  Comrie,  Callender,  Dumbarton,  Stirling, 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  and  Ik-rvie.  It  appears  again  near  Inverness,  and 
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Loch  Ness.  In  many  localities  there  ore  extensive  quarries  the  sandstone  being  used  as  a 
building* stone,  and  as  a pavement-stone.  The  Kinguddie  sandstone  and  the  Arbroath 
pavement-stone,  from  old  red  sandstone  localities,  are  well  known. 

2.  Coal  formation.  The  coal  formation  in  the  middle  division  of  Scotland  has  not  been 
met  with  farther  north  than  Fifeshire.  The  counties  of  Fife,  Clackmannan,  and  Stir- 
ling, abound  in  coal ; of  these  counties  Fife  is  that  which  contains  the  greatest  fields  of 
this  valuable  mineral. 

3.  New  red  sandstone  occurs  apparently  in  some  points  on  the  east  coast,  and  also  on  the 
north  coast  between  Cullen  and  the  Cromarty  Frith. 

4.  Lias  formation.  Near  to  Banff  there  are  beds  of  clay,  which,  from  the  organic  remains 
contained  in  them,  may  turn  out  to  belong  to  this  formation. 

5.  Plutonian  rocks.  These  are  various  traps,  as  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  trap  tuffa,  anc 
basalt ; and  porphyries,  having  a basis  of  claystone  or  clinkstone.  The  famous  head- 
land the  Red  Head,  on  the  east  coast,  exhibits  a fine  display  of  Plutonian  rocks,  connected 
with  the  red  sandstone.  Bervie  Head  and  the  vicinity  are  interesting  from  their  porphyry 
rocks.  Tire  trap  rocks  of  Montrose  are  famous  on  account  of  the  agates  they  afford.  Kin- 
noul  Hilly  at  Perth,  is  composed  of  amygdaloid,  tuffa,  and  oilier  rocks  of  the  trap  series, 
and  abounds  in  agates.  The  Ochil  Hills  arc  principally  composed  of  trap  and  porphyry  ; 
and  trap  rocks  abound  in  the  Campsie  range.  The  Fifeshire  hills  vix.  Kellie  Law,  Largo  Law, 
the  cones  of  the  I,omond,  and  the  Saline  Hills,  are  of  trap.  These  various  traps  and  por- 
phyries have,  as  is  generally  the  case,  broken  and  changed  more  or  less  the  Neptunian  strata 
with  which  they  are  intermingled. 

1940.  III.  Alluvial  rocks.  These  have  the  same  general  characters  as  those  met  with  in 
the  southern  division.  In  a few  districts,  however,  as  near  to  Peterhead,  and  in  the  vicinitv 
of  BanfT,  there  are  numerous  chalk  flints.  These,  by  some,  are  considered  as  alluvial, 
and  foreign  to  Scotland ; while  others  are  opinion  that  they  are  remains  of  the  chalk  form- 
ation, formerly  distributed  in  some  of  the  tracts  where  the  flints  are  found. 

1941.  (3.)  Northern  division.  This  division  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of  lakes 
which  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  middle  division,  and  on  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  west, 
by  the  ocean.  It  is  even  more  rugged,  mountainous,  and  hilly  than  the  middle  division. 
The  high  land  ranges  throughout  its  whole  length,  from  south-west  to  north-east.  'The 
western  acclivity  is  steep  and  short ; the  eastern  comparatively  gently  inclined  and  long. 
The  principal  rivers,  none  of  which,  however,  are  comparable  in  magnitude  with  the  Tay 
and  the  Spey,  flow  down  the  eastern  acclivity  to  the  sea ; others,  of  less  size,  flow  down  the 
northern  acclivity,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  to  the  sea ; and  the  least  considerable 
flow  down  the  western  acclivity  to  the  western  sea.  There  are  a good  many  lakes,  as  Loch 
Shin,  and  others,  mentioned  in  the  geographical  account  of  the  country.  The  springs  are 
numerous,  but  hitherto  observers  have  passed  them  by  without  examination. 

The  whole  of  this  division,  nearly,  is  composed  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  the  second- 
ary occurring  principally  along  the  east  coast  and  a small  extent  of  the  north-west  coast. 

1942.  I.  Primitive  and  transition  rocks.  The  Neptunian  species  are  disposed  in  strata 
that  often  range  from  south-west  to  north-east,  are  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate, 
quartz  rock,  talc  slate,  limestone,  and  greywacke.  The  Plutonian  rocks  are  less  abun- 
dant than  in  the  middle  and  southern  divisions  of  Scotland ; and  ore  granite,  syenite,  por- 
phyry, and  trap.  The  only  mines  are  those  at  Strontian,  where  the  ore  is  lead  glance, 
or  sulphuret  of  lead,  in  veins  traversing  gneiss.  The  mineral  in  which  the  Strontian  earth 
was  first  found  occurs  in  these  mines,  along  with  other  curious  minerals,  of  which  the  cross- 
stone is  the  most  interesting. 

1943.  II.  Secowlary  Rocks  The  formations  of  this  class  arc  both  Neptunian  and  Plu- 
tonian. The  Neptunian  are  old  red  sandstone,  new  red  sandstone,  lias,  and  oolite;  the 
Plutonian,  trap  and  porphyry. 

1.  Old  red  sandstone.  Much  of  the  county  of  Caithness,  and  some  tracts  on  the  east 
coast,  and  a few  points  on  the  west,  are  composed  of  this  formation. 

2.  New  red  sandstone.  The  county  of  Caithness  affords  examples  of  this  deposit,  which 
is  rcmarkuble  oil  account  of  the  beds  of fossil Jishes  it  contains. 

3.  Lias  anti  oolite.  This  formation  we  noticed  many  years  ago  near  Brora  and  other 
points  on  the  east  coast  of  Sutherland.  From  the  kind  of  coal  associated  with  the  rocks, 
and  their  fossil  animal  remains,  we  referred  them,  in  a paper  read  to  the  Wernerian 
Society,  to  a formation  newer  tlian  the  coal  and  new  red  sandstone.  The  precise  position  of 
the  deposit,  and  the  characters  of  its  organic  remains,  were  first  made  out  by  Mr.  Murchison, 
in  an  excellent  paper,  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  published  in  their 
Memoirs.  The  coal  mines  at  Brora  are  situated  in  this  deposit,  and  are  the  most  northern 
mines  of  this  mineral  in  Britain.  The  coal  is,  however,  of  indifferent  quality,  and  of  late 
year*  has  been  less  extend xely  worked  than  formerly. 

1944.  The  Plutonian  rocks  are  not  frequent,  and  consist  principally  of  trap  and  porphyry. 

1945.  III.  AUuvial  rocks.  These  exhibit  the  same  characters  as  in  the  middle  and  southern 
divisions. 
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1946.  (4.)  Insular  division . This  may  be  subdivided  in  the  folio 

1.  Forth  Islands;  2.  Clyde  Islands;  3.  Hebrides;  4.  Orkneys;  5.  Shet 

1947.  (I.)  Forth  Islands.  Under  this  division  we  include  the  islan 
Forth,  which  are  the  Bell  Rock,  Island  of  May,  Bass,  Inchkcith,  Cran 
Columb,  and  Inch  Garvie.  The  Bell  Rock, on  which  the  most  perfect  and 
light-houses  is  perched,  is  of  a red  sandstone,  having  tl*e  same  charnel* 
neighbouring  coast  at  Arbroath.  The  other  islands  are  principally  com jk 
occasionally  associated  with  clinkstone  porphyry,  and  rocks  of  the  cot 
these,  Inchkeith,  within  a few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  most  interest! 
cal  point  of  view ; while  the  Island  of  May  and  the  Bass  Rock  present  the  n 
scenery. 

1948.  (2.)  Clyde  Islands.  These,  which  are  situated  in  the  Frith  of  Cl 
brays,  Bute,  Arran,  and  the  Craig  of  Ailsa. 

1949-  The  Cu  mbrays.  Two  islands  have  this  name ; the  one  is  the  so-c 
bray,  the  other  the  Lesser  Cumbray.  They  are  composed  of  secondar 
Neptunian  and  partly  of  Plutonian  origin.  The  Neptunian  rocks  are  ch 
stone,  which  is  traversed  and  overlaid  by  different  kinds  of  trap  rocks,  o 
magnificent  displays  in  these  islands. 

1950.  Bute.  This,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Clyde  islands,  m 
divided  into  three  districts,  via.  southern,  middle,  and  northern.  The  i 
entirely  composed  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  belonging  to  the  trap  serie 
old  red  sandstone ; the  northern  of  clay  slate,  mica  slate,  quartz  rock,  and 
clay  slate  occur  in  the  northern  district. 

1951.  Arran.  With  exception  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  no  island  of  the  Br 
scenery  so  imposing  and  magnificent  ns  Arran.  Its  geognosy,  too,  is  also 
and  as  British  geology  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  in  that  remarkal; 
always  occupy  a prominent  place  in  the  history  of  geology.  We  gave  th 
account  of  Arran.  The  interesting  phenomena  so  abundantly  exhibite 
island,  afterwards  engaged  the  attention  of  other  observers.  It  would  b 
space  allowed  for  geology  in  this  work,  to  attempt  to  give  even  a ger 
ran.  We  can  only  say,  that  it  affords  highly  illustrative  examples  of  Nej 
tonian  rocks  of  the  primitive  and  transition  classes,  viz.  clay  slate,  mica  sli 
Neptunian  deposits;  and  granite,  as  a Plutonian  rock.  The  junctions 
which  there  are  two  formations,  with  each  other  and  with  the  Neptunian  si 
structive,  and  annually  attract  to  Arran  visiters  from  all  parts  of  Britain 
distant  continental  countries.  Reposing  on  these  rocks  is  a deposit  of  t 
stone,  on  which  rests  the  coal  formation  ; and  the  whole  are  covered,  m 
pletely,  with  new  red  sandstone.  These  Neptunian  secondary  rocks  art 
directions  by  Plutonian  rocks  of  the  porphyry  and  trap  series,  affording  ai 
to  the  geologist  interested  in  the  natural  history  of  ignigenous  formations. 

1952.  Alluvial  deposits  occur  all  round  the  coast,  and  covering,  more  or 
bottom  and  sides  of  valleys.  Both  old  and  new  alluvium  are  met  with  in 

1953.  Craig  of  Ailsa . This  splendid  rock  which  forms  so  striking  an 
coast  of  Ayshire,  is  900  feet  high,  and  is  composed  of  secondary  syenit« 
disposed  in  magnificent  columns,  nnd  traversed  by  veins  of  secondary  gree 

1954.  (3.)  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands.  These  Be  along  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  may  be  described  as  forming  two  groups ; the  one,  ranj 
along  the  coast,  the  Inner  Hebrides ; the  other,  lying  beyond,  to  the  we* 
Hebrides. 

1955.  Inner  Hebrides.  The  islands  of  Gigha,  Ida,  Jura , Colon  say,  Ore 
Slate  Islands , Mull,  Iona,  Staff a,  Tiree , Coll,  Bigg,  Rum,  Canna , Skye,  R 
form  the  group  of  the  Inner  Hebrides.  Gigha,  Ida,  Jura , Colonsay,  Orotisat 
Slate  Isles  are  principally  composed  of  Neptunian  primitive  and  transitu 
frequently  a north-east  and  south-west  direction  ; and  variously  disposed, 
inclined  to  the  vertical  position.  The  rocks  are  mica  slate,  quartz  rock,  t 
slate,  hornblende  slate,  clay  slate,  limestone,  and  greywacke.  These  are  i 
intermingled  with,  Plutonian  rocks  of  the  trap  and  porphyry  series.  r. 
extensively  quarried  in  the  isle  of  Eisdale,  one  of  the  Slate  Islands.  In  1st 
deposit  of  limestone,  in  which  formerly  lead  mines  were  worked.  Iona 
are  principally  composed  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  quartz  rock,  hornblende 
sional  intermixtures  of  granite  and  syenite,  and  all  traversed,  more  or  Ic 
veins  of  trap  rock.  Mull,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides,  with  the 
Ross  of  Mull,  and  one  or  two  other  points,  which  ore  composed  of  granite, 
slate,  is  composed  of  secondary  trap  and  porphyry  rocks,  with  occasional 
lias  limestones  and  lias  coals.  The  usual  alluvial  deposits  appear  in  difl’ 
island.  Staffa , which  is  composed  of  basalt,  amygdaloid,  and  trap  tufta 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  splendid  columnar  basaltic  cave,  the  Fingal's  C 
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Ei(g  is  principally  composed  of  Irap  rocks,  occasionally  intermingled  with  lias  limestones. 
The  Scure  Egg  is  a remarkable  columnar  ridge  of  pitebstone  porphyry  (which  we  first 
described  many  years  ago),  presenting  the  most  splendid  display  of  the  natural  columnar 
structure  to  be  met  with  any  where  in  the  British  islands.  Canna  is  entirely  composed  of 
secondary  trap  rocks;  and  Rum,  a wild,  rugged,  and  hilly  island,  besides  red  sandstone, 
which  forms  a prominent  constituent  part,  also  contains  many  varieties  of  trap,  some  of 
which  are  remarkable  from  their  containing  agates,  bloodstone,  opal,  &c.  Stye,  the  largest 
of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  exhibits  groat  variety  of  scenery  and  of  geological  arrangement. 
The  scenery  of  Coruisk  is  the  most  savage  any  where  to  be  seen  in  Britain.  The  southern 
port  of  die  island  is  composed  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  principally  of  the  Neptunian 
series ; namely,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  chlorite  slate,  hornblende  rock,  quartz  rock,  greywacke, 
and  limestone.  The  middle  part  or  division  affords  magnificent  displays  of  Plutonian  rocks, 
as  syenite,  porphyry,  and  trap,  which  are  frequently  observed  intermixed  with  lias  limestone, 
which  in  many  places  is  seen  converted  into  marble  Uiroughtbe  agency  of  those  ignigenout 
rocks : the  northern  division  of  the  island  is  principally  composed  of  various  trap  rocks, 
often  abounding  in  zeolite  and  other  curious  minerals,  and  intermingled  with  lias  limestone 
and  coal.  'Hie  alluvium  here  exhibits  its  usual  characters,  flamy.  The  southern  and  mid- 
dle parts  of  this  ishind  are  of  secondary  formation,  principally  of  old  red  sandstone  and  lias 
sandstone  ; the  northern  extremity  is  of  primitive  rocks,  principally  gneiss.  Ilona.  This 
island,  which  appears  formerly  to  lave  been  a part  of  Rasay,  is  entirely  of  primitive  form- 
ation, the  prevailing  rock  being  gneiss,  with  subordinate  mica  slate,  quarts  rock,  hornblende 
rock,  &c.,  traversed  by  splendid  veins  of  granite. 

1 956.  Outer  Hebrides*  This  group,  which  lies  in  a north-east  and  south-west  direc- 
tion, consists  of  the  following  islands ; viz.  Lewis,  Harris,  North  Uist,  South  List, 
and  Barra.  The  whole  range  of  islands  is  nearly  of  priniiuvc  formation,  and  the  predo- 
minating rocks,  which  are  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  range  generally  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. The  follow  ing  rocks,  w hich  are  generally  subordinate  to  those  just  mentioned,  viz. 
quarts  rock,  clay  slate,  chlorite  slate,  hornblende  rock  of  various  kinds,  limestone  (?),  serpen- 
tine, with  masses  and  veins  of  granite,  syenite,  and  porphyry,  present  many  interesting 
phenomena. 

1957.  (4.)  Orkney  Islands.  This  group  of  islands  is  distinguished  from  all  the  others  that 
lie  around  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  by  the  uniformity  of  its  structure  and  composition. 
With  the  exception  of  a small  extent  of  transition  rocks  near  Stromncss  in  the  island  of 
Pomona,  the  largest  of  the  Orkneys  that  island  and  all  the  others  are  composed  of  the  old 
red  sandstone,  with  some  rare  appearances  of  secondary  trap. 

195H.  Fair  Isle.  Judging  from  the  specimens  sent  to  us,  never  having  landed  on  that 
secluded  spot,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  composed  of  old  red  sandstone. 

1059.  (5.)  Shetland  Islands.  This  very  interesting  group  of  islands  exhibits  great  variety 
in  its  geognosticul  structure  anil  composition,  and  affords  an  admirable  field  to  the  student  of 
geology  for  the  study  of  the  older  rocks  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed.  The 
following  are  the  principal  islands  of  the  group  : Mainland,  the  largest  island,  Unst,  Fetlar, 
Yell,  Whalsey,  Bressav,  Barra.  Mousa,  Papa  Stour,  and  Foula. 

1 960.  Mainland.  With  the  exception  of  a band  of  old  red  sandstone  extending  from 
the  line  of  Sumburgh  Head  to  ltovcy  Head,  on  the  east  coast,  the  w hole  of  this  island 
is  formed  of  primitive  rocks.  These  are  partly  Neptunian,  partly  Plutonian.  The  Nep- 
tunian strata  arc  gneiss,  with  subordinate  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  limestone, 
and  hornblende  rocks  ; the  Plutonian  rocks  which  frequently  alter  and  upraise  the  Nep- 
tunian strata,  arc  granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  greenstone,  and  cpidotic  syenite. 

19fil.  Yell.  This  island,  next  in  size  to  the  Mainland,  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
gneiss,  variously  intersected  by  veins  ot  granite. 

19 b2,  Unst.  This  interesting  island,  the  next  in  magnitude  to  Yell,  is  composed  of  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  talc  slate,  chlorite  slate,  and  limestone,  which  are  variously  intermixed  with 
serpentine  an,|  diallage  rocks.  Hermanns,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  British 
dominions  in  Europe,  is  composed  of  gneiss;  while  the  Iamd’s  End  of  Cornwall,  the  most 
south-westerly  cape  of  Britain,  is  formed  of  granite.  Unst  and  the  neigbouring  island 
of  Ketlar  almond  in  chromate  of  iron.  This  valuable  ore  we  met  with  in  Unst  many  years 
ago  ; afterwards  it  was  found  in  great  quantities  by  Dr.  Hibbcrt,  and  has  afforded  a large 
annual  income  to  sonic  of  the  proprietors.  Hydrate  of  magnesia,  grenatite,  precious  garnet, 
and  other  beautiful  minerals,  occur  in  this  island. 

I9fi:i.  Fetlar.  This  island  is  smaller  than  Unst.  It  is  composed  of  serpentine  as  the 
predominating  rock,  with  diallage  rock,  gneiss,  inica  slate,  cldorite  slate,  and  quartz  rock. 

1964.  Whalsey,  which  is  still  less  extensive  than  Fetlar,  is  composed  of  gneiss. 

1965.  Itressay,  Moss,  and  Mousa.  Bressay,  which  with  the  mainland  forms  the  famous 
bay  of  Lerwick,  as  also  the  isle  of  Naas,  are  composed  of  old  rid  sandstone;  and  die 
island  of  Mousa,  some  miles  to  the  south  of  Lerwick,  is  composed  of  the  same  sandstone 
formation. 
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1 966.  Barra,  Home,  And  Papa  Stour.  The  two  firsUmentioned  islands  i 
gneiss  and  mica  slate,  with  subordinate  limestone ; while  Papa  Stour  is 
phyry.  In  the  porphyry  of  this  island  we,  many  years  ago,  found,  in  d 
the  rook,  crystals  of  a mineral  very  abundant  in  England,  but  very  rare  i 
floor  spar. 

1967.  Foula.  This  isle,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  some  authors,  is  the  nr 
most  remote  of  the  Shetland  islands.  Its  coast  scenery,  on  the  west  i 
storms  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  most  magnificent.  'Die  predominating 
sandstone  ; at  one  point  there  is  a limited  display  of  primitive  rocks  of  gntai 
slate,  and  clay  slate. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Surrey. 

196ft.  To  the  Greek  and  Roman  writer $,  Scotland  was  less  known  than,  pe 
part  of  Europe,  if  we  except  Scandinavia.  It  was  not,  indeed,  recogni* 
country  under  that  or  any  other  name.  Albion,  or  Britain,  was  viewed  as 
celled  out  among  a multitude  of  different  tribes.  Agricola  first  penetrated 
Britain  which  we  now  call  Scotland.  He  easily  over  ran  the  low  country,  I 
a most  obstinate  resistance  when  he  approached  the  Caledonians,  who  app 
held  all  the  northern  districts.  An  obstinate  battle,  the  precise  place  of  v 
been  ascertained,  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians.  All  the  rude 
donia  could  not  match  the  skill  of  Agricola  and  the  discipline  of  the  llomai 
whole  open  country  was  abandoned  to  the  invaders,  whose  progress,  ho  were 
what  they  termed  the  Caledonian  forest,  under  which  they  seem  to  have  * 
bended  the  va»t  pine  woods  of  Glenmore  and  the  steep  harrier  of  the  Gra 
military  occupation,  however,  is  attested  by  the  formation  of  numerous  c 
that  at  Ardoch  (Jig.  186.),  ten  miles  north  of  Stirling,  is  the  most  extensivi 

From  these  mountain 
ever,  our  ancestors  Fu- 
made their  name  tern 
querors  of  the  world, 
endeavoured  to  resist 
by  rearing,  at  differei 
walls,  one  between  the  I 
and  the  other  south  of 
of  Scotland,  between 
the  Tyne.  The  north: 
ever,  continued  their 
chiefly  under  the  namt 
seem  clearly  to  have 
people  with  the  Caled 
fifth  century,  Britain 
by  the  Homans,  And  • 
Saxons,  who  occupied 
of  the  south  of  Scotlai 
Forth. 

1969.  The  western  j 
info  the  kingdom  of 
flourished  for  about  3(X 
rendered  illustrious  b> 
exploits  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  whose  power,  from  508  to  542,  i*  repreaci 
as  having  been  predominant  over  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
capita]  and  bulwark  of  this  kingdom  was  Alcluyd,  called  afterwards  Dun  B> 
barton,  seated  on  an  insulated  precipitous  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde. 
Britons,  closely  pressed  by  their  Saxon  neighbours,  endeavoured  to  defend 
a lengthened  Joist,  of  wliich  the  traces  have  been  supposed  to  remain  in 
Picts’-work  Ditch,  drawn  across  the  counties  of  Selkirk  and  Roxburgh 
defences  could  not  support  a sinking  monarchy  ; in  757,  Alcluyd  was  taken 
and  the  kingdom  subverted. 

1 970.  The  Scots , before  this  time,  had  com©  from  Ireland,  their  original 
the  fourth  century,  was  often  called  Scotland.  Even  before  the  departure  t 
the  Scots,  joined  with  the  Piets,  are  mentioned  as  the  ravagers  of  defenceless 
appear  at  one  time  to  have  been  driven  back  into  Ireland ; but  in  508  they 
Cantyre,  and  during  the  next  four  centuries  spread  gradually  over  the  kingdt 
under  the  victorious  reign  of  Kenneth,  which  commenced  in  836,  they  wre 
from  Wred  the  Pictish  king,  and  established  supreme  sway  over  the  whole  « 
which,  from  them,  was  ever  afterwards  called  Scotland. 

1971.  The  Scot  o- Saxon  era,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  calls  it,  is  memorable  rather  1 
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change,  Bum  for  any  sudden  revolution.  After  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Strath- 
tluyd,  by  the  Saxons,  that  people  had  colonised  and  filled  the  whole  south  ; and  the  Scottish 
kings,  though  of  Celtic  origin,  having  established  themselves  in  this  more  fertile  part  of  their 
territories,  soon  began  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  its  occupants.  From  this  or  other  causes  the 
whole  lowlands  of  Scotland  is  in  language  and  manners  Teutonic,  and  the  Gael  or  Celts 
were  again  confiued  within  their  mountain  boundary. 

1972.  An  era  of  disputed  succession  arose  out  of  the  contending  claims  of  Bruce  and 
Baliol,  after  the  death  of  Margaret  of  Norway.  Edward  I.,  availing  himself  of  this  dissen- 
sion, succeeded  in  introducing  himself  under  the  character  of  an  arbiter,  and  having  esta- 
blished Baliol  on  the  throne  by  an  anned  interference,  sought  to  rule  Scotland  as  a vassal 
kingdom.  The  result  was  a struggle,  calamitous  to  Scotland,  but  which,  however,  placed 
in  a conspicuous  light  the  energy  and  heroism  of  the  nation,  and  brought  forward  the  names 
of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  ever  afterwards  the  foremost  in  her  annals.  The  result  was  glorious ; 
the  concentrated  force  of  the  English  was  finally  defeated  in  a pitched  battle  at  Bannock- 
burn ; they  were  compelled  to  renounce  their  ambitious  pretensions,  and  allow  the  kingdom 
to  be  governed  by  its  native  princes. 

1973.  Under  the  turbulent  and  unfortunate  sivay  of  the  Stuarts,  Scotland  continued  for 
several  centuries  without  any  prominent  revolution,  though  with  a continued  tendency  to 
internal  commotion.  This  dynasty,  from  their  connection  with  the  French  and  English  courts, 
liad  acquired  the  idea  of  more  polished  manners,  and  habits  of  greater  subordination  as  due 
from  the  nobles.  Such  views  were  ill  suited  to  the  power  and  temper  of  a Douglas,  and 
many  other  powerful  chieftains,  through  w hose  resistance  the  attempts  of  the  monarchs  were 
followed  with  disaster,  and  often  with  violent  death.  The  introduction  of  the  reformed 
religion  especially,  in  open  opposition  to  the  court,  which  granted  only  a reluctant  and  pre- 
carious toleration,  was  unfavourable  to  the  crown,  and  fatal  to  a princess  whose  beauty  and 
misfortunes  have  rendered  her  an  object  of  enthusiasm  to  the  gay  and  chivalric  port 
of  the  Scottish  nation. 

1974.  The  union  of  the  crowns , by  the  accession  of  James  VI.  in  1603,  to  the  English 
throne,  produced  a great  change,  in  itself  flattering  to  Scotland,  whose  race  of  princes  now 
held  sway  over  all  the  three  kingdoms.  As,  however,  they  immediately  transferred  their 
residence  to  the  wealthy  capital  of  England,  the  actual  result  was  to  reduce  Scotland  some- 
what to  the  condition  of  a province ; but  these  disanvantages  were  finally  incalculably  over- 
balanced by  subsequent  benefits. 

1975.  The  struggle  between  presbytery  and  jrrelacy,  which  formed  the  first  instance  of  this 
interference,  gave  rive  to  a conflict  which  is  still  deeply  remembered,  and  powerfully 
influences  the  temper  and  character  of  the  Scots.  Presbytery,  their  favourite  form  of 
church  government,  was  supported  by  the  nation  with  an  enthusiastic  determination  which 
strongly  influenced  the  general  destinies  of  the  empire.  The  efforts  of  the  prevhyterians, 
acting  under  the  bond  of  their  League  and  Covenant,  first  enabled  the  English  parliament  to 
rear  its  head,  and  had  a great  effect  in  turning  the  scale  of  contest  against  the  crown.  The 
Scots  revolted,  however,  at  the  violent  excesses  of  the  independents,  and  endeavoured  to 
rear  again,  on  a covenanted  basis,  the  fallen  crown  of  the  Stuarts.  These  brave  but  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  were  very  ill  requited  by  Charles  II.,  on  his  restoration,  by  an  embittered 
persecution  against  all  the  adherents  of  presbytery.  They  maintained  its  cause  with  unequal 
means,  till  the  Revolution  finally  fixed  that  system  as  the  established  religion  of  Scotland. 

1976.  The  union  of  the  kingdoms , in  1707,  placed  Scotland  in  that  political  position  which 
she  has  e%-er  since  maintained ; and,  by  allaying  internal  contest,  and  opening  a free  trade 
with  the  sister  kingdom,  this  union  has  produced  results  highly  beneficial.  Some  clouds 
still  lowered  over  the  political  horizon  of  Scotland.  The  devoted  attachment  of  her  moun- 
tain tribes  to  tlie  exiled  Stuarts  repeatedly  impelled  them  to  make  brave  though  misguided 
attempts  to  replace  that  house  on  the  throne  ; attempts  w hich,  at  one  critical  moment,  spread 
alarm  into  the  heart  of  England.  In  other  respects,  the  majority  of  the  nation  have  been 
distinguished  for  their  loyalty,  and  have  even  been  accused  by  their  opponents  of  an  excess 
of  subserviency  to  the  views  of  the  crown.  Some  temporary  effervescence  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  and  during  the  period  of  manufacturing  distress,  can  scarcely 
amount  to  an  exception  to  this  general  remark. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Constitution. 

1977.  The  political  system  nf  Scotland  being  now  almost  completely  incorporated  with  that 
of  England,  little  is  to  be  added  to  the  statements  given  under  the  head  of  the  sister  king- 
dom. A few  peculiarities,  however,  may  be  deserving  of  notice. 

1978.  The  rejjreseniotion  aihwcd  to  Scotland  at  the  union  was  somewhat  scanty.  It  con- 
sisted, for  the  House  of  Commons,  of  forty-five  members,  fifteen  from  the  boroughs,  and 
thirty  from  the  counties.  The  boroughs  however,  amounting  by  the  ancient  constitution  to 
sixly-six,  were  divided  into  classes  of  four  or  five,  one  memlicr  being  returned  by  the  majority 
of  each  class.  Edinburgh  alone  returned  one  member.  The  friends  of  liberty  were  the  less 
disposed  to  murmur  at  so  small  an  allotment,  as  the  constitution  of  these  borough*  was  far 
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from  popular.  The  member*  were  elected,  not  by  the  inhabitants  as  bu 
magistrates,  who  themselves  were  appointed  chiefly  by  their  predecessors  ii 
stituting  close  boroughs,  in  which  a party  having  once  obtained  a inajot 
pcrfK'tuum,  with  little  regard  to  the  judgment  of  their  fellow-citizens.  I 
also,  there  were  some  anomalies.  The  right  of  voting  was  attached  u 
lands  held  immediately  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  valued  rent  of  400/.  Scot 
superiority  which  entitles  to  vote  was  separable  from  the  actual  possessic 
The  original  proprietor,  who,  perhaps,  had  a number  of  these  votes  on 
either  sell  or  distribute  them  among  his  friends,  so  as  to  multiply  his  own 
The  freeholders  of  Scotland  amounted  to  not  quite  3000,  of  whom  a certa 
reason  stated,  had  no  actual  property  in  laud.  The  peers  of  Scotland 
sixteen  of  tlunr  number,  elected  at  the  commencement  of  each  parlia 
besides  upwards  of  twenty  who  are  British  peers,  and  sit  in  their  persona 

1979.  By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  power  of  returning  member* 
Commons  is  vested  in  the  following  cities  and  burghs : — 

Edinburgh  - - - 

Glasgow  - - 

Aberdeen  • 

Paisley  - 

Dundee  - - 

Greenock  - 

Perth  ■ - - 

Leith,  Portobello,  Musselburgh  - 
Kirkwall,  Wick,  Dornoch,  Dingwall,  Tain,  Cromarty 
Fortrose,  Inverness,  Nairn,  Forres  - - 

Elgin,  Cullen,  Bantf,  Inverary,  Kintorc,  Peterhead 
Inverbervie,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Forfar 
Cupar,  St.  Andrew’s,  Anstruther  Easter  and  Wester,  Crail,  Ki 
Pittenween  - - - 

Dysart,  Kirkaldy,  Kinghorn,  Burntisland 

Inverkeithing,  Dumfermline,  Kinross,  Queensferry,  Culross,  Stirlin 

Renfrew,  Rutlierglen,  Dumbarton,  Kilmarnock,  Port  Glasgow 

Haddington,  Dunbar,  North  Berwick,  Lauder,  Jedburgh 

Linlithgow,  Lanark,  Falkirk,  Airdrie,  Hamilton 

Ayr,  Irvine,  Campbell  ton,  Inverary,  Oban 

Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annan,  Ix>chmaben,  Kirkcudbright 

Wigton,  New  Galloway,  Stranraer,  Whithorn  - 


These  members  art}  returned,  not,  as  formerly,  by  the  town  councils  of  the 
but  by  every  inhabitant  paying  rent  to  the  value  of  10£  and  upwards, 
tinuc  each  to  elect  a member,  except  that  only  one  in  conjunction  is  retuf 
Naim,  one  by  Ross  and  Cromarty  ; and  one  by  Clackmannan  and  Kin 
of  voting,  too,  is  attached  not  to  feudal  superiorities,  that  were  often  fit 
possession  of  actual  property  yielding  10 /.  of  yearly  rent. 

1980. '  The  judicial  administration  of  Scotland  bus  always  continued  di 
the  sister  kingdom.  The  supreme  court,  or  Court  of  Session,  consisted,  un 
members,  sitting  together,  and  deciding  in  nil  civil  causes  while  six  of 
Justiciary  Court  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases.  The  trial  by  jury  w as  enr 
Justiciary  Court,  and  in  revenue  questions  which  are  tried  before  the  C< 
There  lies  an  appeal,  in  every  civil  case,  to  the  House  of  lx>rds  whose  jud 
to  be  almost  always  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  W 
defect  in  the  Scottish  system,  or  from  an  opinion  that  causes  would  be 
on  different  legal  principles  the  number  of  appeals  increased  to  an  - 
occasioning  a most  inconvenient  expense  and  delay.  For  the  reme< 
as  well  as  with  a view  to  economy,  considerable  changes  have,  wi 
years  been  introduced,  chiefly  tending  to  assimilate  the  procedure  to  th 
courts. 

1981.  The  supreme  court  was  divided  into  two  chambers  one  of  icvo 
eight  members  ; and  these  have  been  recently  reduced  to  six  and  seven ; 
number  thirteen.  Trial  by  jury,  in  civil  cases,  was  introduced,  and  c 
separate  court,  called  the  Jury  Court,  presided  by  a lord  chief  commission 
been  recently  abolished  ; and  these  trials  are  now  carried  on,  like  others,  u 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  consisted  once 
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first  reduced  to  three,  and  is  now  so  far  abolished,  that,  on  the  death  or  retirement  of  the 
present  members,  it  is  no  longer  to  have  any  jutlges  of  its  own,  hut  one  lord  of  session  is 
to  devote  one  day  of  the  week  to  the  trial  of  causes  belonging  to  its  jurisdiction.  Tile  Con- 
sistory and  the  Admiralty  Courts  have  also  been  abolished,  and  their  jurisdiction  transferred 
to  the  Court  of  Session. 

1982.  The  seven  fir  of  Scotland  has  been  hitherto  collected  separately  from  that  of  England, 
and  by  separate  boards  for  each  branch  ; but,  under  recent  regulations  the  whole  has  been 
placet!  under  the  direction  of  boards  resident  in  London,  and  the  systems  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  incorporated  together.  In  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1831  — 


The  Scottish  excise  was 

Customs 

Stamps 

Assessed  taxes 

Post-oflice 


£ 

2,395,490 
1 ,357,000 

526.000 

292.000 

201.000 


4,771,490 


1983.  The  branches  of  excise  duly  were  - 

£ 


Auctions  - 

Beer  - - 

Candles  ... 

Celans 

Hides  ...  * 

Licences  • - - 

18,400 

7d,KlO 

9,500 

123,500 

uy.uoo 

liiyjuo 

Molt  .... 

Paper  . - - 

Printed  goods  ... 

Soap  . . 

Spirit*,  British 
Starch  - 

. 400,000 

- 91,000 

- 374,(1  JO 

- 140,000 

- 1,274,000 

- 10, OW 

1 984  The  principal  branches  of  stamp  duty 

were  — 

Krwipaj»er*  - • 

Advertisements  * 

42,000 

28/iU0 

Legacies 
Fire  insurance* 

58.000 

50.000 

1 985.  Under  the  head  tf  taxes  came  chiefly  — 

Windows  - * 

Houses 

Servants  . 

Carriage**  - - 

1'Ili 

Horses  .... 

Dog*  - 

Game  duties  ... 

Armorial  bearing*  . 

21,800 

14.000 

12.000 
2,yuo 

1986.  The  chief  branches  of  the  customs  will  Ire  given  under  the  head  of  trade. 

1987.  The  army  and  navy  in  Scotland  are  entirely  under  the  general  system  of  the  Unite  1 
Kingdom.  There  arc,  however,  a number  of  regiments  bearing  Scottish  names,  as  having 
l>een  originally  raised,  and  usually,  though  not  always  recruited,  in  Scotland,  and  officered 
by  Scotsmen.  The  Highland  regiments  are  even  allowed  to  retain  some  remnant  of  their 
national  dress,  and  fought  with  signal  glory  in  the  British  ranks  during  the  late  war. 
Scotland,  I wing  little  exposed  to  external  danger,  has  usually  stationed  within  itself  only 
a small  proportion  of  each  force,  particularly  the  naval. 


Sxct.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

1988.  Scotland  has  always  ranked  as  a jroor  country;  and,  indeed,  our  survey  of  its  outline 
and  surface  must  liave  shown  how  very  difficult  it  must  be  for  her  to  avoid  coming  under 
this  character.  For  a long  time,  unfortunately,  natural  obstacles  wert  enhanced  by  moral 
impediments.  The  Scots  showed  an  extreme  aptitude  to  embark  in  all  schemes  of  tur- 
bulence and  enterprise  j but  indolence,  and  dislike  of  plain  hard  work,  might  be  recognised 
as  a national  characteristic.  Since  the  age  arrived,  however,  when  industry  came  into 
honour,  and  when  improved  processes  were  studiously  applied  to  all  the  useful  arts, 
tile  Scots  liave  entered  with  peculiar  spirit  and  intelligence  into  this  new  career;  and 
in  its  prosecution  have  been  more  successful,  in  some  respects,  than  their  southern  ncigb- 

The  agriculture  <f  Scotland  has  to  contend  with  obstacles  which  must  be  manifest, 
when  we  look  at  its  rugged  aspect,  and  its  vast  hills  and  morasses.  Forty  years  ago,  more- 
over, the  progress  of  Scotland  in  this  primary  art  w as  very  generally  behind  that  of  the  rest  of 
die  empire.  The  farms  were  mostly  small,  and  tilled  in  a slovenly  manner,  with  half-starved 
horses  four  of  which  were  yoked  in  the  plough  ; while  parts  of  each  farm  were  alternately 
cultivated  or  left  waste,  upon  the  rude  plan  of  infield  and  outfield.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  great  system  of  agricultural  improvement  was  adopted  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
Scottish  farmers  not  only  shnred  in  it,  but  carried  it  farther  than  those  of  England,  w ho  were 
attached  in  an  almost  superstitious  degree  to  that  routine  which  had  enriched  themselves 
and  their  forefathers.  The  farmers  of  the  Lothians,  of  the  Carsc  of  Cowrie,  and  even  ot 
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the  district  on  the  Moray  Frith,  made  a rapid  and  complete  reform  in 
agricultural  operations.  They  brought  extensive  tracts  of  common  and  « 
lion,  reduced  the  number  of  cattle  and  improved  the  breed,  cultivated  t) 
dismissed  superfluous  hands,  and  adopted  the  use  of  machinery,  of  wt 
portant,  the  threshing  machine,  was  entirely  of  Scottish  invention.  Thi 
that  considerable  fortunes  were  made  by  successful  farmers,  and  that  nei 
every  instance  trebled,  and  in  some  cases  raised  to  eight  or  ten  times  th< 
In  the  mountainous  districts,  also,  a new  system  was  introduced,  which 
fitable  to  the  landlord,  and  perhaps  to  the  country,  but  was  attended  will 
cumstances.  The  numerous  little  farms  hitherto  held  by  tenants  or  v> 
into  extensive  sheep-walks.  Considerable  depopulation,  in  the  agricul 
the  consequence ; a great  proportion  of  this  brave  and  warm-hearted  r 
quit  their  native  glens,  to  which  they  were  fondly  attached,  and  to  seek 
the  great  manufacturing  towns,  or  in  settlements  formed  on  the  other  sid 

1 990.  The  cultivated  lands  of  Scotland,  and  the  amount  of  its  produce,  afte 
meats,  are  still  limited.  Of  the  1 5,944,000  acres,  its  computed  extent  of  la 
are  reported  as  under  regular  cultivation.  The  Board  of  Agriculture, 
not  calculate  more  than  1,800,000  acres  actually  under  grain.  Of  t 
produce  wheat,  though  this  is  considered  the  most  profitable  crop,  am 
quality,  where  the  soil  and  climate  admit ; btft  it  is  chiefly  on  the  fine  i 
shores  of  the  eastern  friths.  It  may  yield,  perhaps,  a million  of  bolls, 
bread  is  not  much  used  by  the  body  of  the  people,  may  suffice  foi  inte 
Oats,  a hardy  plant,  and  adapted  to  cold  climates,  is  the  staple  produc 
the  food  of  its  rural  population  : it  covers  1,260,000  acres.  Barley 
acres,  being  raised  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  distillation ; but  in  the  b 
not  barley  proper,  but  that  ruder  species  called  bear  or  big.  Flax  is  rai 
upper  districts,  but  not  nearly  sufficient  for  the  national  manufacture, 
able  produce  consists  in  cattle  and  sheep,  which  arc  sent  in  great  numb 
markets,  though  large  imports  from  Ireland  have  lessened  the  demand  fo 
the  north-western  counties.  The  sheep  are  not  equal  to  the  fine  Engli 
fleeces  of  Scotland  are  not  peculiarly  valuable;  but  the  mutton  producec 
of  the  Grampians  and  Cheviots  is  of  exquisite  flavour. 

1991.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  Scotland  has  also,  within  the  last  hall 
with  prodigious  rapidity,  being  quite  equal,  compared  with  the  extent 
the  country,  to  that  of  England.  The  Scots,  indeed,  never  showed  am 
in  fabricating  their  national  stuffs ; but  the  means  used  were  chiefly  the  i 
plements,  the  spindle,  distaflT,  and  single  loom  of  the  village  weaver.  1 
use  of  skilfully  constructed  and  extensive  machinery,  and  the  division  c 
by  assembling  the  working  classes  in  large  factories,  have  immensely  inere; 
powers  of  industry. 

1 992.  Woollen,  in  the  form  of  cloth,  the  grand  original  staple  of  Engl 
tallied  more  than  a very  partial  footing  in  Scotland.  The  knitting  of 
however,  for  domestic  use,  has  generally  supplied  the  nation  with  t 
which  in  Aberdeen  and  Shetland  became  an  object  of  trade.  But  nov 
looms  produce  that  article  so  cheap,  this  branch  of  labour  scarcely  (in 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Shetland  hose,  whose  tine  and  peculiai 
rivalled. 

1993.  Linen,  with  other  products  of  flax , is  the  old  original  staple  of 
throughout  the  country  a household  manufacture,  and  for  household  use 
every  family,  was  diligently  spun  into  yam,  which  was  then  sent  out 
bleached.  In  Forfarshire,  and  other  northern  lowland  counties,  the  c 
cloth,  sackcloth,  canvass,  Ac.,  have  always  been  produced  in  great  qi 
Glasgow  and  Paisley,  the  material  was  wrought  into  the  finer  ornament 
cambrics  &c.  Thi*  last  manufacture,  however,  has  now  entirely  given  plat 
which  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  cua 
still  form  the  staple  of  the  eastern  counties,  though  Dunfermline  excels  i 
diaper.  The  average  value  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  one  shilling  per  ya 
board  has  been  established  at  Edinburgh  for  the  encouragement  of  this  l 
and  formerly  all  the  cloth  made  for  sale  was  required  to  Im>  stamped  by  tl 
now  their  functions  extend  to  little  more  than  the  granting  of  premiums, 
in  Scotland  was  estimated,  in  1730,  at  3,755,000  yards,  value  131,0004. 
26,457,000  yards,  value  1,265,000/.  The  increase  in  the  manufacture 
great,  that  in  1831,  Dundee  alone  exported  more  than  57,000,000  yards  I 
proportion  of  the  raw  material  is  imported,  very  little  hemp  or  flax  belt 
Scotland  or  England ; almost  all  the  former,  and  more  than  half  the  latU 
Russia,  the  rest  of  the  flax  from  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany. 

1994.  The  cotton  manufacture , though  of  comparatively  recent  introdt 
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land,  no  less  than  in  England,  risen  to  be  the  first  in  point  of  magnitude.  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  produce  fabrics  highly  ornamented,  and  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  of  fineness. 
The  muslin  of  Paisley  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  fabrics  existing.  The  printing  of  cot- 
tons, particularly  shawls,  is  also  carried  on  to  a greater  proportional  extent  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  wool 
spun  in  Great  Britain,  in  1832,  amounted  to  277, 000, 000  lbs.  Deducting  from  this  sum 
30, 000, (XX)  lbs.  for  loss  in  spinning,  there  remains  247.000,000  lbs.,  of  which  the  propor- 
tion spun  in  England  is  estimated  at  222,500,000  lbs.,  and  that  spun  in  Scotland  at 

24.500.000  lbs.  Hence,  valuing  the  whole  manufacture  at  34,000,0001.  the  proportion  be- 
longing  to  Scotland  will  be  about  one  ninth  part,  or  3,777,0004  These  statements  have 
been  derived  from  the  article  Cotton,  in  the  2d  edition  of  M'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  accuracy  as  the  subject  will  admit. 

1995.  Distillation  of  spirit  s from  grain  has  been  long  a characteristic  branch  of  Scottish 
industry ; and  in  the  highland  districts,  the  quality  of  the  article  has  been  carried  to  very 
great  perfection.  It  has  been  much  cramped  by  injudicious  fiscal  restrictions,  compelling 
the  manufacture  to  be  carried  on  in  the  mode  best  suited  for  raising  a revenue.  Whiskey 
was  allowed  to  be  made  only  in  large  stills.  Highland  whiskey  could  not  be  carried  be- 
yond the  boundary,  neither  could  that  of  Scotland,  except  under  most  inconvenient  limit- 
ations, be  exported  to  England.  A most  extensive  and  ruinous  contraband  trade  was 
the  inevitable  consequence.  Government  of  late  have  almost  entirely  abolished  these  absurd 
restrictions,  and  have  even  reduced  the  duty,  which  was  once  8*.,  to  3*.  Ad.  a gallon.  These 
measures  have  hod  such  an  effect  in  increasing  the  production,  and  checking  contraband 
trade,  that  the  revenue  has  scarcely  suffered  at  all,  even  by  the  great  reduction  of  duty. 
In  the  first  seven  years  of  the  present  century,  the  quantity  paying  duty  averaged  2,000,000 
gallons  ; it  then  rose  to  3,000,000,  and  gradually  approached  to  4,000,000;  but  in  1824, 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  it  suddenly  increased  to  above  5,000,000,  to  which  point  it 
has  since  been  fully  kept  up.  In  1829,  the  produce  was  5,777,000  gallons;  and  in  1830 
it  rose  to  6,070,000. 

1996.  Scotland  has  various  other  ordinary  manufactures,  and  generally  supplies  itself  with  all  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  In  regard  to  matt  liquors , it  cannot  indeed  rival  I.oodon  in  porter ; but  the  ale  of  Edinburgh 
and  of  tome  Scottish  town*  enjoy*  reputation  even  out  of  Scotland.  In  1829,  there  were  brewed  in  Scotland 

110.000  gallon*  of  strong  beer,  and  229,000  of  table  beer.  Glass  is  made  to  the  extent  of  nearly  double  the 
consumption  of  the  country ; the  surplus  being  exported,  chiefly  to  Ireland.  Salt,  which  doe*  not  exist  in  a 
mineral  form.  Is  largely  extracted  from  sea  water  by  boiling;  and  though  not  equal  in  quality  to  English  rock 
salt,  nor  fit  tor  use  in  the  fisheries,  its  cheapness  recommends  it  for  common  culinary  purpose*.  Candles, 
soap,  starch,  leather,  paper,  are  produced  In  every  large  town  and  Its  neighbourhood  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
the  supply  of  the  inhabitant*.  In  1829,  the  produce  was  5,731,000  lbs.  tallow  candles ; 12,721,000  lbs.  hard  soap, 
and  2^92,000  lbs.  soft  soap  : 812^00  lbs.  starch  ; 0,002,000  lbs.  hide* : 7,162.000  lbs,  paper.  Bricks  are  also  made ; 
but  from  the  abundance  of  fine  freestone  and  granite,  they  are  little  employed,  unless  for  party  walls.  In  1829, 
there  were  made  25,741,000  common,  and  396,000  large  brick* ; also  firS5t,0H0  pantiles. 

1997.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Scotland  is  chiefly  of  an  humble  and  useful  description.  It* 
mountains  arc  not  metalliferous.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  grand  highland  range 
there  are  scarcely  any  veins  worth  working.  The  less  elevated  southern  ranges  have  a 
better  reputation.  On  the  high  border  of  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Dumfries  is  a large 
depository  of  lead  mixed  with  silver,  which,  together  with  some  smaller  mines  in  the 
Hebrides,  is  supposed  to  yield  136,0004  in  the  former  metal,  and  10,000/.  in  the  latter. 
Ironstone  occurs  extensively  in  the  upper  coal  districts.  In  1825,  the  annual  production  of 
pig  iron  in  Scotland  was  as  follows ; — 


At  Clyde  works. 

- Lanarkshire 

Blast  Furnace*. 
- 3 

Ton*. 
- 4500 

At  Culder,  ditto 

ditto 

- 4 

- 4000 

At  Shotts,  ditto 

- ditto 

- 2 

- 2000 

At  WiUontown,  ditto 

- ditto 

- 2 

- 3500 

At  Omon,  ditto 

- ditto 

- 2 

- 1500 

At  Muirkirk,  ditto 

- Ayrshire 

- 3 

- 5000 

At  Devon,  ditto 

Clackmannanshire 

- 3 

- 3700 

At  Carron,  ditto 

- Stirlingshire 

- 5 

- 5000 

Of  which  in  blast  - 

24 

- 17; 

- 29,200 

which  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  supply  the  founderies  at  Can-on  and  elsewhere.  Those 
at  Carron  are  considerable,  the  casting  being  chiefly  of  ordnance,  grates,  and  culinary  vessels ; 
but  Scotland  does  not  pretend  to  rival  her  neighbour  in  the  fine  and  varied  forms  of  hardware. 
Coal,  lime,  and  stone  compose  the  solid  mineral  wealth  of  Scotland.  The  great  coalfield 
extends  in  a diagonal  line  of  100  miles  along  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth  ; beginning  south 
of  the  former,  and  ending  north  of  the  latter.  It  is  immensely  rich  in  coal  of  various  kinds, 
and  generally  of  pretty  good  quality,  though  not  reckoned  equal  to  the  very  best  English. 
From  the  west,  a large  quantity  is  exported  to  Ireland.  Lime  is  furnished  abundantly, 
both  for  building  and  manure ; the  annual  value  being  estimated  at  35>0OO4  Freestone, 
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Pa*t  III. 


chiefly  on  both  tides  of  the  Forth;  granite,  in  Aberdeenshire;  slate,  in  the  Hebrides  and 
Argyleshire,  afford  copious  and  excellent  materials  for  building. 

1998.  The  fisheries  form  a considerable  branch  of  industry  in  Scotland,  and  one  for 
which  her  situation  is  peculiarly  favourable.  The  great  extent  of  the  coasts,  the  deep 
sounds  and  bays  by  which  they  are  every  where  indented,  afford  large  scope  for  its  exer- 
cise. Scotland  is  not  celebrated  for  any  rare  or  delicate  kinds  of  fish ; but  the  herring, 
cod,  and  haddock  abound  on  various  parts  of  its  shores.  The  Dutch  long  monopolised 
the  great  northern  herring  bank  ; and,  by  a superior  mode  of  cure,  obtained  a preference 
in  all  markets.  The  British  government,  however,  has  for  some  time  made  great  exer- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  the  Scottish  fisheries ; and  there  has  been  a wonderful  increase 
in  the  quantity  caught,  and  a corresponding  improvement  in  the  processes  of  cure.  The 
former,  which  in  1815  was  only  160,000  barrels,  had  risen  in  1830  to  329,000;  of 
which  336,000  were  cured,  gutted,  and  packed  within  24  hours  after  being  caught; 
this  despatch  being  considered  essential  to  their  good  quality.  There  were  exported  to 
Ireland  115,000  barrels;  40,000  to  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  82,000  to  the  West 
Indies  and  other  places  out  of  Europe.  In  the  same  year,  63,500  cwL  of  cod  were  cured 
in  a dried  state,  and  5400  cwt  in  pickle ; of  the  former,  23,000  were  exported.  Haddocks 
to  the  supposed  value  of  20,000/.  or  30,000/.  are  taken  on  the  north  coast,  and  slightly 
cured  for  the  use  of  the  neighbourhood.  Salmon  taken  in  the  Tweed,  the  Tay,  the  Dec, 
and  all  the  considerable  rivers,  and  kept  fresh  by  being  packed  in  ice,  chiefly  supplies  the 
London  market.  The  whale  fishery  in  Greenland  and  Davis's  Straits  has  for  some  time 
been  prosecuted  by  Scotland  with  great  and  increased  activity ; while  that  carried  on  by 
England  has  declined.  In  the  nine  years  ending  in  1818,  she  sent  at  an  average  only  40 
ships:  in  1830,  she  sent  47  ; the  produce  of  which  was  5613  tuns  of  oil.  The  sea  fishing, 
for  the  supply  of  the  capital  and  other  towns  in  the  south,  is  not  very  active.  Kelp,  a 
product  obtained  by  the  incineration  of  common  sea-weed,  and  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  and  glass,  was  in  extensive  demand  during  the  late  war.  Its  produce  in  Scot- 
land was  estimated  at  16,000  tons,  worth  about  20/.  a ton.  But  the  repeal  of  the  duty  ou 
salt,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  barilla,  have  ruined  this  branch  of  industry.  The  price 
of  kelp  has  fallen  to  4/.  per  ton,  and  the  manufacture  has  been  nearly  put  an  end  to. 

1 999.  Some  idea  may  6c  formed  of  the  principal  foreign  articles  used  in  Scotland  by  the 
amount  of  custom  duties  levied  on  each  in  the  year  to  the  1st  January,  1830;  though  much 
is  imported  direct  from  England  : — 


Sugar 

Tobacco 

Wines 

Run 

Brandy 

Geneva 

Tirol** 

Molasses  - 

Corn 

Coflfee 

Hides  • 


- .£501,000 
. 273,000 

98.000 
64,800 
34.9UU 

12.400 
130, <XW 

. 65,000 

92.400 

26.000 
16,000 


Cotton  wool 
Seeds 


Mahogany 
Cheese  - 
Tallow 

lemons  and  oranges 
Cork 

Liquorice 

Madder 

Pepper  . - . 


X11.000 

11,000 

7,500 

MOO 

IjSU) 

3,000 

Mm 

CjM 

2300 

4^00 


2000.  The  relative  foreign  commerce  of  the  principal  pons  <f  Scotland  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  Table : — 


Entered  in  1824,  at 

British. 

Foreign. 

Belonging  to  each 
at  Jan.  1.  183a 

Produce  of 
Customs. 

Ships. 

Tons 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons 

Men. 

Ship.. 

Tonnage. 

18291 

138 

21,970 

1,9*2 

17 

1,023 

86 

350 

46,200 

£ 

52,400 

17 

1,703 

110 

6 

403 

29 

7 

312 

29 

133 

5,800 

1,300 

9 

1,900 

225 

22 

1.808 

112 

123 

9,100 

5,4410 

149 

21,348 

1,524 

11 

879 

72 

263 

26,000 

68,000 

62 

BjSBo 

.784 

15 

2,165 

12T 

235 

41,100 

Grangemouth 

44 

9/K1 

457 

49 

7.079 

376 

204 

24rTno 

25,000 

1HI 

46,49* 

2,664 

19 

5,190 

229 

371 

36.200 

431,00 

14 

1,261 

87 

1 

140 

7 

138 

7,300 

2,<>O0 

36 

4,194 

202 

135 

13,300 

4.4U0 

Kirkaldy 

41 

6,200 

477 

22 

1,561 

117 

Leith  - 

222 

36,479 

2,133 

146 

MUM 

900 

192 

14,800 

6,800 

92 

10.179 

756 

18 

1,411 

122 

963 

2MOO 

44,400 

13 

1,962 

1(W 

14 

1,449 

83 

173 

16,100 

9.000 

Pott  (iUigow 

67 

21,037 

1,047 

3 

573 

25 

46 

6.800 

948/BO 

Stornaway  ... 

3 

376 

23 

2 

281 

16 

74 

3^300 

440 

2001.  Commerce , till  the  union  of  the  crowns,  and  even  of  the  kingdoms,  could  scarcely 
be  considered  as  existing  iu  Scotland ; but  it  has  since  been  cultivated  with  an  ardour  and 
enterprise  almost  excessive.  One  branch  of  commercial  intercourse  from  which  the 
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country  of  course  derives  the  greatest  advantage,  is  that  with  her  opulent  sister  kingdom. 
In  England  she  finds  a market  for  cattle,  her  chief  agricultural  surplus;  for  her  wool,  such 
as  it  is;  for  her  sail-cloth  and  other  coarse  fabrics  from  flax  and  hemp ; for  part  of  her  fine 
calicoes  and  muslins  ; for  the  salmon  of  her  rivers,  and  some  part  of  the  fish  cured  on  her 
shores.  In  return,  she  receives  almost  all  the  woollen  cloth,  and  a great  part  of  the  silk 
consumed  by  her;  hardware  and  cutlery  of  every  kind  ; tea  and  other  East  India  goods; 
and  through  this  channel  a port  of  all  the  foreign  luxuries  which  she  requires.  The  trade 
with  Ireland  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  exchange  of  coal  and  iron  for  oats  and  cattle.  That 
with  the  Baltic,  particularly  Russia,  is  very  active ; the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  deriving 
thence  the  hemp  and  flax,  which  form  the  material  of  her  staple  manufacture ; also  timber, 
iron,  and  the  other  bulky  and  useful  staples  of  that  trade.  Having  few  articles  of  her  own 
with  which  this  market  is  not  already  stocked,  the  payment  is  made  chiefly  in  bullion  and 
colonial  produce.  The  flourishing  trade  carried  on  from  the  west  coast  with  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  is  supported  by  the  export  of  cottons,  linen,  wearing  apparel,  and  other 
commodities ; and  by  the  import  of  cotton,  sugar,  rum,  and  the  various  luxuries  of  those 
fertile  regions.  The  Mediterranean  trade  is  not  neglected ; and  since  the  opening  of  that 
to  India,  Greenock  has  adventured  into  it  with  considerable  success. 

2002.  The  communication  by  roads  and  canals,  which  half  a century  ago  was  remarkably 
defective  in  Scotland,  is  now  wonderfully  improved.  The  roads,  then  almost  impassable,  are 
now,  through  all  the  Lowlands,  conducted  upon  the  turnpike  system,  and  have  become 
very  little  inferior  to  those  of  England. 

2003.  Artificial  navigation  meets  with  peculiar  obstructions,  from  the  ruggedness  of  the 
surface ; and  hence  canals  have  never  become  very  numerous.  At  an  early  period,  bow. 
ever,  a public  work  of  this  class,  on  a most  extensive  scale,  was  undertaken  by  some 
citizens  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  In  1768,  they  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  to 
form  the  “ Great  Canal,”  by  which  vessels  of  considerable  size  might  pass  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth  to  that  of  Clyde,  and  thus  unite  the  German  and  Atlantic  oceans.  Like 
some  other  Scottish  undertakings,  it  was  on  a scale  rather  beyond  the  means  of  the 
spirited  speculators;  repeated  pauses,  occasioned  by  want  of  funds,  interrupted  its  pro- 
gress; and  the  returns  were  long  very  scanty.  In  1778,  government,  duly  appreciating 
the  value  of  the  undertaking,  came  forward  with  a loan  of  50,000b,  by  the  aid  of  which, 
in  1790,  the  communication  was  completed  from  sea  to  sea.  From  this  time  its  re- 
venue advanced  rapidly,  and  now  amounts  to  about  60,0004  a year;  being  25  per  cent, 
on  the  original  capital.  Branches  to  Glasgow  and  to  the  fine  coalfield  at  Monklnnd 
were  advantageously  opened.  A grand  subsidiary  has  lately  been  formed,  in  the  Union 
Canal,  commenced  in  1822,  and  rapidly  completed,  though  at  an  expense  of  nearly  400,0004 
It  connects  the  Great  Canal,  near  its  eastern  point,  with  Edinburgh,  by  a line  of  thirty 
miles  through  a country  very  rich  in  coal  and  lime.  A tunnel  of  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  and  three  large  aqueduct  bridges,  have  been  required ; but,  by  a somewhat  winding 
route,  all  lockage  has  been  avoided.  The  produce,  unfortunately,  has  not  fulfilled  the 
hopes  of  its  proprietors,  who  have  not  yet  received  any  dividend  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  this  undertaking. 

2004.  Southern  Scotland  was  thus  enabled  to  supply  her  own  wants;  but  the  northern 
communications  leading  through  a poor  country,  intersected  in  almost  every  direction  by 
mountains,  ravines,  and  torrents,  could  not  be  carried  to  perfection  by  mere  local  resources. 
After  the  rebellion  of  1745,  government  constructed  excellent  roads  into  the  heart  of  the 
Highlands  as  far  as  Inverness ; and  these,  though  formed  with  a military  view,  served  other 
valuable  purposes.  In  1803,  with  exclusive  regard  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
Highlands,  a body  of  commissioners  was  appointed  by  government,  and  a considerable 
sum  placed  at  their  disposal,  to  be  employed  in  improving  the  roods  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. They  proceeded  upon  the  wise  principle,  that  half  the  expense  must  in  every  case 
be  defrayed  by  the  county  proprietors.  The  latter  concurred,  with  great  ardour,  in  the 
views  of  administration  ; and  in  eighteen  years  good  roads  were  formed  into  the  remotest 
tracts  of  Inverness,  Skye,  Ross,  and  even  to  the  farthest  point  of  Caithness.  The  total 
sum  expended  in  1821  was  454,0004,  and  the  length  of  road  thus  made  was  upward  of  900 
miles ; for  the  completion  of  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  construct  1117  bridges ; most 
of  them,  indeed,  of  only  one  arch. 

2005.  The  Caledonian  Canal  is  a more  magnificent  but  hitherto  less  useful  undertaking. 
The  chain  of  lakes  which  crosses  Scotland  diagonally  through  the  counties  of  Inverness 
and  Argyle,  suggested  the  idea  of  a water  communication,  by  w hich  large  merchant  vessels, 
and  even  ships  of  war,  from  the  cast  coast,  might  pass  into  the  Atlantic,  without  encounter- 
ing the  perils  of  the  Pentland  Frith  and  Cape  Wrath.  This  great  work  was  accordingly 
begun  in  1803,  and  finished  in  1822,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  1,000,000/.  sterling,  entirely 
defrayed  by  government.  Very  great  difficulties  occurred  in  its  prosecution,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  different  levels  and  currents  of  the  lakes ; but  all  the  resources 
of  art  were  employed  by  the  engineers.  As,  from  circumstances  occasioned  by  the  war, 
wood  of  sufficient  strength  could  scarcely  be  procured  for  the  immense  gates  of  the  locks, 
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iron  was  substituted  with  success;  though  the  expense  of  each  lock  was  th 
The  locks  were  twenty-three  in  ail,  eight  of  which,  looking  down  from 
opens  into  the  western  sea,  are  called  by  sailors  the  “ stair  of  Neptune.’ 
made  fifty  feet  broad  : its  length  was  about  twenty-two  miles,  which,  ad 
miles  of  lake  navigation,  made  an  entire  passage  of  somewhat  more  than 
fortunately  the  supposed  danger  of  navigating  large  vessels  through  a ch 
liar  nature  has,  hitherto,  prevented  its  use  from  Incoming  general ; bu 
means  may  be  found  to  remove  this  apprehension. 

Sect.  V I.  Civil  and  Social  Stale. 

12006.  Of  the  population  of  Scotland  an  estimate  was  first  attempted  in  tl 
it  was  computed  to  be  1,1265,380.  The  reports  of  the  clergy  for  the  “ St 
between  1792  and  1799,  gave  1,526,492;  which  was  raised  by  the  goverr 
of  1801  to  1,599,000.  The  census  of  1811  gave  1,805,000;  which  wasrai 
to  2,093,456.  In  1831,  it  was  2,363,842. 

2007.  In  point  of  disposition , the  Scots  are  a grave,  serious,  and  rcflccti 

neighbours  remark,  at  first  view,  a certain  slowness  both  in  words  ant 
soon  discover  the  Scots  to  be  bold,  enterprising,  ambitious  and  imbued 
determination  to  pursue  the  objects  of  their  desire,  and  repel  those  of  tlieii 
these  impulses  they  quit,  without  much  regret,  a land  which  affords  few  o 
tinction,  and  seek,  either  in  the  metropolis  and  commercial  towns  of  Engl 
distant  transmarine  regions  that  wealth  and  fame  which  they  eagerly  cov 
distance  and  these  eager  pursuits,  their  hopes  and  affections  remain  fixed  ( 
nativity ; they  are  never  naturalised  elsewhere,  but  usually  seek  to  reti 
evening  of  their  days  in  Scotland.  Thus,  they  do  not  readily  amalgama 
favour  of,  foreigners  with  whom  they  reside,  but  attach  themselves  zealousl; 
emigrant  countrymen.  The  Scots  appear  naturally  brave ; a quality  w 
observable  among  the  highland  tribes,  and  by  which  they  rendered  them 
first  under  Montrose,  and  afterwards  in  the  rebellion  against  the  house  ol 
they  were  conciliated  by  the  wise  measures  of  Pitt,  they  have  crowded  intc 
and  formed  some  of  its  bravest  regiments.  The  sense  of  moral  obligat 
whole  stronger  among  the  Scots  than  among  the  neighbouring  nations, 
classes,  crimes  against  the  order  of  society  are  of  comparatively  rare  occ 
is  less  necessity  for  capital  punishment;  there  is  also  less  of  extreme  disso 
higher  ranks.  Among  the  Scottish  females,  in  particular,  the  obligations 
are  much  more  seldom  disregarded  ; and  if  the  other  sex  too  often  abuse 
public  manners  ore  supposed  to  allow,  they  are  at  least  obliged  to  observe 
pea  ran  ccs.  It  must  not  be  denied  tliat  the  Scots  have  their  faults, 

potations  of  their  ancestors  be  now  banished  from  good  society,  yet  they 
than  the  English,  who  themselves  go  farther  in  this  respect  than  the  nai 
The  pride  of  birth  is  still  very  prevalent,  particularly  among  the  highl 
is  accompanied  with  a general  ambition  to  rise  above  their  original  station 
with  that  view,  to  spend  their  moderate  wealth  rather  in  outward  show  that 
Tfie  sister  nations  accuse  the  Scots  as  selfish,  yet  what  they  experience 
traced  rather  to  the  spirit  of  nationality  ; for  we  do  not  apprehend  that  S 
power  have  shown  any  backwardness,  either  in  the  general  offices  of  hu 
mote  the  prosperity  of  their  country  and  countrymen. 

2008.  To  their  religious  duties  the  Scots  people  have  always  shown  an  ex 
In  catholic  times,  the  Romish  church  in  Scotland  enjoyed  more  influence, 
a much  greater  proportion  of  the  national  wealth,  than  in  England.  But 
knowledge,  which  early  dawned  upon  Scotland,  had  shown  the  errors  c 
Scots  entered  upon  the  cause  of  reform  with  an  ardent  and  thorough-goi: 
behind  it  tliat  of  all  their  neighliours.  After  a desperate  struggle,  on  v 
century,  tlve  political  destinies  of  the  kingdom  depended,  they  obtained  tl 
of  presbytery,  the  most  remote  from  that  pompous  ritual,  for  which  the 
the  most  rooted  abhorrence.  The  principle  of  presbytery  consists  in  the 
of  all  its  clerical  members,  who  have  each  a separate  parish,  of  which  th 
ecclesiastical  functions.  The  title  of  bishop,  so  long  connected  with  wen 
been  rejected,  and  that  of  minister  substituted.  In  the  management  of  t 
church  functions,  the  minister  is  assisted  by  a body  of  lay  members  callc 
stitute  the  kirk  session.  The  government  of  the  church  consists  in 

the  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  a certain  district,  with  lay  members  fror 
Inst  of  whom,  however,  attend  only  occasionally.  A synod  is  formed 
several  presbyteries ; and  the  General  Assembly  is  composed  of  deputies, 
partly  lay,  from  each  presbyter}'  and  borough.  They  meet  every  year,  an 
them  upon  every  subject;  but  the  laws  of  the  church,  though  proposed 
can  lie  passed  only  by  a majority  of  presbyteries,  after  being  debated  ir 
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sends  a Commissioner,  who  is  present  at  the  debates  of  the  Assembly,  and  seems  even  to 
claim  a right  of  constituting  and  dissolving  it;  but  this  is  denied  by  the  church  itself,  which 
acknowledges  no  human  head,  and  accounts  itself  and  the  state  as  powers  entirely  inde- 
pendent. 

3009.  The  revenues  of  the  Scottish  church  were  an  object  of  little  concern  to  the  nobility, 
who  showed  no  want  of  alacrity  in  drawing  their  swords  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
and  even  of  presbytery.  They  availed  themselves  of  the  downfall  of  the  catholic  establish- 
ment, to  appropriate  nearly  the  whole  of  the  immense  income  with  which  it  had  been 
endowed.  They  took  at  first  not  only  the  lands,  but  the  tithes;  and  even  when  obliged  to 
make  a provision  for  the  presbyterian  clergy  out  of  the  latter,  they  retained  part,  valued 
often  at  a very  low  rate,  but  subject  to  be  called  upon  if  needed.  Thus  the  Scots  clergy 
have  enjoyed  only  such  incomes  as  enabled  them,  with  strict  economy,  to  maintain  their 
place  in  the  middle  rank  of  society.  When  even  this  became  impossible  under  the  in- 
creased expense  of  living,  augmentations  were  granted  out  of  the  (icnH#  or  valued  tithes ; 
and  where  these  were  exhausted,  the  legislature  have  come  forward,  and  raised  the  lowest 
stipend  to  150 1.  a year.  This  moderate  income,  by  withdrawing  many  temptations  to 
indulge  in  the  vices  of  the  rich,  has  been  supposed  favourable  to  the  respectability  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  their  influence  with  the  people  at  large.  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  no 
body  of  clergy  have  maintained  a fairer  character,  or  more  efficiently  performed  their  im- 
portant duties,  than  those  of  the  Scottish  church. 

3010.  The  dissenters  from  the  Scottish  church  consist  chiefly  of  persons  jealously  attached 
to  presbytery,  and  who  have  secetted  because  they  considered  its  principles  as  not  maintained 
in  sufficient 'purity  within  the  establishment.  Thcirchief  complaint  is  against  the  system  of 
patronage  exercised  by  the  landed  interest,  who  present  generally  to  the  vacant  parishes. 
Two  great  bodies  into  which  they  were  formerly  divided  on  the  subject  of  the  burgher 
oath,  have,  since  the  abolition  of  that  test,  lieen  united  into  what  is  caller!  the  Aumiate 
Synod.  \ considerable  proportion,  especially  of  the  higher  ranks  is  attached  to  episco- 
pacy, cither  as  it  was  established  in  Scotland  under  the  Stuarts,  or  as  it  now  exists  in 
England  ; indeed,  an  union  has  lieen  recently  formed  between  these  once  separate  brandies. 
None  of  the  other  sects,  independents,  baptists,  methodists,  Ac.  are  numerous ; and  the  Ho- 
man catholics  consist  chiefly  of  emigrants  from  Ireland,  though  their  form  of  religion  still 
prevails  in  some  of  the  remote  highland  districts. 

3011.  Literature,  soon  after  its  revival  in  Europe,  was  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  pe- 
culiar ardour.  Even  in  the  age  of  scholastic  pursuits.  Duns  Scotus  and  Crichton  were  pre- 
eminently famed  throughout  the  Continent.  When  the  sounder  taste  for  classical  know- 
ledge followed,  Buchanan  acquired  the  reputation  of  writing  Latin  with  greater  ease  and 
purity  than  any  modem  scholar.  Letters  were  almost  entirely  suppressed  during  the  sub- 
sequent period,' unfortunately  marked  by  a conflict  between  a licentious  tyranny  and  an  austere 
religious  party,  who  condemned  or  despised  the  exertions  of  intellect  and  the  creations  of  fancy. 
Even  after  the  settlement  at  the  Revolution  the  same  spirit  prevailed  ; and  literature  lay 
dormant  till  tlic  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  revived  with  extraordinary  ardour, 
chiefly  hy  a class  of  Scottish  clergy,  who  sought  to  redeem  their  fraternity  from  the  charge 
of  ignorance  and  extravagant  xeal.  This  country,  far  from  opulent,  wuh  a church  and  uni- 
versifies  alike  poorly  endowed,  produced  as  illustrious  a constellation  of  writers  as  hail  lieen 
called  forth  by  the  most  lavish  patronage  in  the  great  European  capitals.  We  shall  only 
mention,  in  history,  Robertson  and  Hume;  in  moral  and  political  philosophy,  Hume, 
Reid,  Smith,  Ferguson,  Karnes,  Stewart,  Brown;  divinity,  Blair,  Campbell,  Mackmght; 
poetry.  Home,  Thomson,  Beattie,  Bums;  physical  science,  Gregory,  Black,  Playfair,  Leslie. 
The  distinguishing  character  was  that  of  a grave,  respectable,  and  dignified  literature,  in 
which  the  lighter  branches  were  overlooked  or  despised.  If  this  last  was  a reproach,  it 
has  been  wholly  removed  in  the  present  generation,  when  the  most  popular  of  fictitious 
writing,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  widely  circulated  periodical  works  known  in  modem 
times,  have  issued  from  the  Edinburgh  press.  By  the  authors  of  these,  and  by  several 
others,  of  the  first  class  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  Scotland  continues  to  make 
herself  and  her  capital  l>e  regarded  as  a species  of  literary  metropolis, 

2012.  The  uniiersitics  of  Scotland  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  instrument 
in  supporting  her  literary  fame.  Though  not  more  richly  endowed  than  the  church,  the 
fees  of  well-attended  classes  afford  a more  liberal  income,  and  have  enabled  them  to 
attract  the  most  learned  among  the  clergy ; while,  in  England,  a wealthy  church  draws 
eminent  scholars  from  the  universities.  The  .Scottish  colleges  present  scarcely  any  traces  of 
that  strict  and  almost  monastic  discipline  which  regulates  those  of  the  sister  kingdom.  The 
students  live  generally  in  the  towns,  without  any  check  on  their  private  conduct,  or  even 
any  obligation  to  attendance,  except  what  arises  from  the  dread  of  the  refusal  of  a certificate 
at  the  close.  The  chief  exertion  of  the  professors  is  bestowed  on  their  lectures,  by  which  they 
hope  to  attract  students  to  their  class  and  seminary.  The  more  diligent  combine  with  them 
examinations  and  exercises,  but  not  on  the  same  systematic  and  searching  plan  as  in  England  ; 
and  the  degrees  are  conferred,  in  many  instances,  w ith  culpable  laxity.  A much  greater  pro- 
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portion  of  the  people  mvirt  a college  education  than  in  England.  Th 
attendance  of  eight  yean;  four  for  languages  and  philosophy,  and  foui 
faculty  of  medicine  requires  also  several  years ; and  the  gentry  and  hig 
middle  ranks  in  general  consider  an  attendance  on  the  elementary  classes  i 
of  education. 

2013.  The  public  libraries  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  country, 
rich.  That  belonging  to  the  advocates  or  barristers  of  Edinburgh  coi 
100,000  volumes,  among  which  there  are  ample  materials,  both  prii 
nu  script,  for  elucidating  the  national  history.  The  university  library  it 
large  ; and  those  of  Glasgow,  King's  College  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Atidrev 
spcctable.  Each  of  these  universities  can  claim  a copy  of  every  new  worl 
Scots  are  a writing  and  reading  people,  they  are  not  the  chief  buyers  c 
of  their  native  favourites  ; nor  are  there  many  examples  of  those  rr 
libraries  which  enrich  so  many  of  the  English  scats. 

2014.  To  the  Jine  arts  Scotland  has  been  considered  un propitious ; j 
early  boast  the  respectable  names  of  Runciman  and  Jamieson.  A 
elapsed  till  Raeburn  and  Nasmyth  rose  to  eminence  in  portrait  and  la 
branch  of  historical  painting  which  illustrates  the  habits  and  feelings  of  c 
land  can  boast  the  greatest  name  in  the  present  day,  that  of  Wilkie, 
branches  have  found  votaries  decidedly  successful,  though  few.  Two  a 
maintained  with  some  interruptions,  at  Edinburgh,  have  continued  to  pre 
opinion  of  the  talents  of  its  artists.  With  the  exception  of  Hamilton  P 
seats  do  not  contain  grand  collections  of  pictures ; yet  in  this,  as  in  other 
for  the  fine  arts  is  making  a somewhat  rapid  progress. 

2015.  Scotland  has  a native  music*  simple  and  pathetic,  expressive  of 
emotions,  to  which  she  is  fondly  attached.  The  ardent  cultivators  of 
complain  that  the  passion  of  the  Scots  for  these  national  airs  shuts  their  < 
and  more  varied  beauties  in  the  works  of  Italian  and  German  comp* 
musical  warfare  has  been  waged ; the  issue  of  which  has  been,  that  the 
their  way,  though  without  expelling  their  domestic  rival.  The  highest  s 
Mozart,  and  other  eminent  masters,  have  been  sung  to  crowded  audience 
while  in  concerts  and  private  societies,  Scottish  songs  are  still  listened 
Music,  as  a branch  of  education,  has  certainly  been  very  much  extended  i 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

2016.  The  Scots  are  not  a people  of  pastimes,  nor  are  their  sporting  an 
those  of  the  English.  Golf  and  foot-ball  are  the  only  amusements  th: 
strictly  national.  Skating,  and  curling , or  the  rolling  of  smooth  stones 
also  pursued  with  great  ardour  during  the  season  that  admits  of  those  an 
recreations  of  the  higher  ranks  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  England.  Da 
with  peculiar  ardour,  especially  by  the  Highlanders,  who  have  favourite  t 
movements. 

2017.  The  lowland  dress  has  nothing  peculiar ; though  even  the  poo 
general,  decently  and  substantially  clothed.  The  Highlanders,  howevt 
remnants  of  a national  costume  altogether  peculiar  to  themselves  ; the  tai 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  adorned  with  brilliant  stripes  variously  crossin 
marking  the  distinctions  of  the  clans  ; the  kilt,  or  short  petticoat,  worn 
hose  fastened  below  the  knee,  which  is  left  bare;  and  the  bonnet,  which  ii 
also  still  worn  by  the  shepherds  of  tbc  border. 

2018.  In  regard  to  food,  the  Scots,  in  general,  arc  temperate.  Even  t 
importance  than  their  southern  neighbours  to  the  gratifications  of  the  palat 
previously  to  the  rise  of  wages,  which  took  place  about  thirty  years  ago, 
the  hardest  fare.  Neither  wbeaten  bread  nor  animal  food  formed  part 
diet.  Oatmeal,  not  accounted  in  the  south  of  England  an  article  of 
beings,  was  prepared  here  under  the  forms  of  cakes  or  porridge,  and  con 
means  of  subsistence.  To  this  was  occasionally  added  barley  broth,  with 
chief  produce  of  their  little  gardens.  The  Scots  have  some  dishes  which 
national  enthusiasm,  and  among  which  the  haggis  holds  the  foremost 
mixture  of  oatmeal,  fat,  liver,  and  onion,  boiled  up  in  the  bag  which  com 
of  the  animal.  They  have,  moreover,  hotch-potch,  ond  other  soups,  the  i 
been  acknowledged  by  English  palates. 
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2019.  The  following  it  a Table  of  the  extent,  population,  and  rental  in  the  different  counties 
of  Scotland,  derived  from  agricultural  reports  and  parliamentary  returns : — 


CeuaQrt. 

’Set 

Arret 
under  C'uJ. 
tivuion. 

HcnnU  in 

laiv. 

Hmiwi 
in  18,1. 

Popula- 
tion in 
IS31. 

1,960 

451,000 

£ 

301, <vi0 

27,579 

177,651 

Argyle 

3,129 

270,000 

207,000 

16,050 

101,425 

Ayr 

1,039 

S25,000 

369,000 

17,842 

145,055 

Banff 

645 

123,000 

85,000 

8/T71 

48,604 

Berwick  - 

442 

137,000 

286,000 

5.HU5 

34,048 

Bute 

161 

£9,000 

20,000 

2,205 

14,151 

687 

92,000 

32,000 

5/119 

34,529 

Clack  man  nan 

48 

23,000 

39,000 

2,145 

14,729 

Dumbarton  - 

228 

54,000 

63,000 

3/WJ6 

35,21 1 

Dumfries 

1,256 

232,000 

264,000 

12,248 

73,770 

Edinburgh  - 

354 

145,000 

713,000 

19,077 

219,592 

Elgin 

473 

121,000 

66,000 

6,668 

34,231 

FUe 

467 

909,000 

378/100 

18,944 

128,839 

Forfar 

888 

369/100 

326,000 

16,812 

139,606 

Haddington  - 

272 

139/100 

213.000 

6,230 

36,145 

Inverness  - 

4,054 

244,000 

172,000 

17,055 

94,707 

Kincardine  - 

380 

92,000 

88,000 

5,894 

31,4.51 

Kinross 

72 

27,000 

24,000 

. 

9,072 

Kirkcudbright 

821* 

168,000 

192/100 

6,441 

40,599 

Lanark 

942 

271,000 

616,000 

47,016 

SI  6/119 

Linlithgow 

120 

57,000 

91,000 

3,302 

23,291 

Nairn 

195 

57,000 

12,000 

. 

9/J54 

Orkney  and  Zetland 

1,280 

46,000 

20/MX) 

9,176 

56/239 

Peebles 

319 

24/100 

60,000 

1,750 

10,578 

Perth 

2,588 

580,000 

512,000 

26,718 

142/194 

Renfrew 

225 

72,000 

234,000 

10,490 

133,443 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

2,885 

170,000 

111,000 

13,638 

74,820 

Roxburgh  - 

715 

206,000 

242,000 

6/S87 

43,663 

Selkirk 

263 

10,000 

41 /XX) 

1,081 

6,883 

■Stirling 

489 

195/XJO 

907,000 

8,964 

72,621 

Sutherland  - 

1,754 

63,000 

28,000 

4,654 

25,518 

Wigton 

*SI| 

101,000 

131 ,000 

5,819 

36,218 

Town*  srllh  r opal* lion  in  1831. 


Aberdeen 
Campbcllton 
f hyr  . 
t Irvine  - 
Banff*  - 
Dunsc 
Rothesay 
Thurso  - 
Clackmannan 
Dumbarton 
Dumfries 
J Edinburgh 
l Dalkeith 
tiffin  - 
f Cupar  - 
C Kirkaldy 

i Dundee 
Forfar  - 
laddington 
InvcmcM 
Bervie  - 
Kinross 
Kirkcudbrigh 

! Glasgow 
Lanark  - 
.inlithgow 
Naim  - 
Kirkwall 
Peebles  - 
Perth 

f Paisley  - 
Port  Glasgow 
Dingwall 
Cromarty 
Kelso  . 
Hawick 
rlkirk  . 
Stirling  - 
Dornoch  . 

C Wigton 
I Port patrick 


58,019  Peterhead 
9,472  Inverary  - 
7,01)0  Kilmarnock 
5,200 

3,711  Cullen  - 
3,4t&  Lauder 
4.819 

4, <779  Wick  . 
iM  Alloa 

3,m 

11,606  Sanquhar 
13M03  Let  th 
5,586  Musselburgh 
6,130  Forres 
6,403  St.  Andrew's 
5,034  Dunfermline 
46,155  Montrose  - 
7,149  Arbroath 
5,883  Dunbar  . 
15,724 
1,137 
M7 
3^11 

202,426  Hamilton 
7,672 
4,874 
3^266 

3,065  Lerwick  - 
2,750 

20,016  Dumblane 
57.466  Greenock 
5,192  Renfrew  . 
2,124  Tain  - 
2,901 

4*939  Jodburgh 

4,970 

2,833 

8,340  Falkirk  - 

504 

2,337  Stranraer 
2^39 


6.6B8 

2,133 

18,093 

1,593 
- 2,063 

9,850 

6,379 

3,268 

stsjBa 

8,961 

3,895 

5,621 

17,068 

12,055 

6,660 

4,735 


- 9^03 


- 2,750 

- 3,228 

- 27,571 

- 2,133 

- 3,078 

- 5,647 


■ 12,743 
3^21 


20*0.  />«  treating  of  Scotland  in  detail,  we  thill  divide  it  into  its  three  constituent  parts-  — 
I.  The  Lowland  counties ; 2.  The  Highland  countiet ; 3.  The  Islands. 

Subsect.  1.  The  Lowland  Counties. 

2021.  The  whole  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  though  diversified  by  elevated  ranges  of  hills,  i* 
always  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Lowlands.  It  presents,  however,  three  districts  of 

opposite  character  ; I.  The  agricultural  counties  along  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Frith 

of  Forth  ; 2.  The  southern  pastoral  counties;  3-  Tire  manufacturing  counties  of  the  west. 

2022.  The  agricultural  district  of  southern  Scotland  consists  of  the  counties  of  Berwick 
(formerly  the  Mersc),  of  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow  (fully  as  familiar  under  the 
appellations  of  East,  Mid,  and  West  Lothian),  and  of  Stirling,  which  touches  westward  on  the 
highland  boundary.  Even  of  this  range,  the  cultivated  part  is  closely  Hemmed  in  by  Lam- 
mermoor,  a low,  broad,  moorish  ridge,  which  fills  all  tlic  eastern  interior  of  this  tract.  It 
rraches  even  a considerable  ertent  along  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean,  to  which  it  present, 
the  Isold  promontorie*  of  St.  Abb's  Head  and  Fast  Castle.  In  Mid  Lothian,  it,  highest 
pinnacle  of  Soutra  nearly  locks  in  with  the  Fentlands,  which  are  succeeded  to  the  westward 
by  a long  bleak  table  land  reaching  as  far  as  Glasgow,  and  reducing  to  the  breadth  of  a 
few  miles  the  beautiful  carses  of  Falkirk  and  Stirling. 

m TV  rmUtroted  part  of  Berwickshire  rotuirti  of  the  Merae,  extending  chiefly  along  the  Tweed,  and 
reaching  to  the  HS  Its  tannrnvnnent,  though  wsreely  eommeneed  half  a century  ago,  haa  been  earned  on 
with  the  creates!  industry,  and  there  is  no  part  of  Scotland  which  can  brant  of  more  ekilftll  and  preapevoua 
farmers  Above  it  la  I-auderdalc,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Lauder,  which  U fitted  chiefly  for  grani.g,  and  touche, 
cloarlv  cm  the  heaths  of  Lemmermoor.  ^ ..  . . , . 

8024  Berwick,  by  position  u well  a*  mime,  belong*  naturally  to  this  county,  though  after  a long  series  of 
blood*  contests  fkr  its  possession,  James  VL  declared  it  neutral  ground,  and  Great  Britain  cannot  now  be  fully 
designated  but  by  calling  it  England,  Scotland,  and  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  Thu  town  has  a district  attached 
to  It  of  about  5000  acres,  called"*  Berwick  bounds.”  Though  the  harbour  be  indifferent,  and  liable  to  frequent 
injury  bom  the  notion  of  the  river,  yet.  ss  the  Tweed  here  receive. 

for  exporting  the  valuable  produce  of  the  Mersc.  to  the  annual  amount,  it  is  said,  of  80,000  bolls  of  grain.  A 
Quantity  of  the  Tweed  nalmon,  preserved  in  Ice,  is  also  sent  to  the  London  market-  The  strong  wall  and  deep 
ditch  which  omt  defended  Berwick,  still  remain,  though  neglected  ; and  large  barracks  havebeen  erected. 
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S025.  Of  the  towns  in  Berwickshire,  Greenlaw  u the  «*I  of  county  business,  though  it  and  louder,  the  only 
borough,  arc  but  small  place*  In  the  upper  district.  l>unsc,  in  the  heart  of  the  agricultural  tract,  is  the 
moit  thriving  and  procperoua  Coldstream,  a large  pleasant  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  is  noted  as  the 
scene  of  Monk's  retirement  Eyemouth  is  a small  seaport,  where  there  is  some  Ashery. 

2026.  Haddingtonshire , or  East  Lothian,  run*  along  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
between  which  and  the  range  of  Lamtncrmoor  extends  a plain  about  twenty  miles  in  length 
and  twelve  in  breadth,  perhaps  the  largest  in  Scotland,  and  all  under  high  cultivation.  The 
East  Lothian  farmers  are  considered  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture, and  practically  skilled  in  its  most  improved  processes.  Some  of  them  have  made 
considerable  fortunes ; though  the  rise  of  rents,  and  subsequently  the  fall  of  prices,  have 
caused  a certain  reverse  in  this  particular.  Grain  and  artificial  grasses  of  every  description 
are  raised  in  perfection  ; scarcely  a spot,  unless  on  pleasure  grounds,  being  left  under  natural 
grass.  Edinburgh  is  chiefly  supplied  with  wheat  from  the  market  at  Haddington,  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  first  in  the  country. 

2027.  The  toxins  in  East  Lothian , which  is  in  no  degree  a manufacturing  county,  are  of 
secondary  importance.  Haddington  is  neat  and  pleasant,  supported  only  by  the  market  and 
by  its  court  for  legal  proceedings.  Dunbar  has  a little  trade  and  fishery.  Its  castle,  the 
ruins  of  which  extend  over  a promontory  of  broken  rocks,  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  forms 
a truly  grand  object.  North  Berwick,  though  a royal  burgh,  is,  in  fact,  only  a pleasant 
village,  near  the  foot  of  the  insulated  eminence,  or  law , which  bears  its  name.  Opposite  is 
a range  of  rocky  islets,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Bass,  “ that  sea  rock  immense,” 
the  steep  sides  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of  400  feet.  The  side  facing  the  ocean  forms  a 
perpendicular  precipice,  on  which  build  crowds  of  that  rare  species  of  scafowl  called  Solan 
goose.  Their  young,  whose  down  is  of  some  value,  are  taken  by  the  perilous  exertions  of 
fishermen,  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  top  of  the  cliff*.  There  are  still  some  remains  of 
the  fortified  prison  which  was  in  ancient  times  reserved  for  state  offenders,  and  in  which 
some  of  the  most  eminent  covenanters  were  confined  for  several  years.  On  the  shore  im- 
mediately opposite,  crowning  a perpendicular  cliff,  appears  Tantallon,  a strong  castle  of  the 
Douglases,  now  in  a ruinous  state,  and  bearing  marks  of  exchanges  of  artillery  with  the 
Hass,  while  the  latter  was  in  possession  of  the  English.  Prestonpans,  a long  dirty  village, 
has  some  manufactures  of  salt  and  vitriol. 

2028.  Mid  Lothian,  or  Edinburghshire , the  next  in  order,  is  the  metropolitan  county  of 
Scotland.  The  same  system  of  agriculture  prevails  here  as  in  East  Lothian ; and  some  of 
the  fields,  copiously  supplied  with  manure  from  the  capital,  bear  very  heavy  crops.  On  the 
whole,  however,  this  county  does  not  afford  the  same  extent  of  surface  fit  for  the  plough. 
It  is  penetrated  by  a branch  of  the  Lammermoor,  and  by  the  long  range  of  the  Pentlands  : 
and  at  the  distance  of  a few  miles  south  from  Edinburgh,  a general  high  level  begins,  which 
is  favourable  only  to  the  production  of  oats  and  barley.  A great  part  of  this  county  is  laid 
out  in  garden  ground  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis,  in  nursery  grounds  and  in  potato 
fields.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  consequence,  the  county  being  entirely  supported 
by  the  metropolis  and  its  appendages. 

2029.  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland  ( Jig.  1 89. ),  is  a city  of  no  very  high  antiquity.  The 
Castle  Hill,  indeed,  whose  rocky  and  precipitous  sides  support  on  the  summit  a level  space 
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of  some  extent,  accessible  only  by  a narrow  ridge  at  one  point,  must  always  have  been  of 
importance  in  a military  age.  It  is  named  in  the  Pictiah  annals  under  the  title  of  Cas- 
trurn  Pucllarum,  which  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  custom  of  placing  the  prin- 
cesses and  ladies  of  rank  to  be  educated  there,  as  in  a place  of  security.  In  the  tenth 
century,  mention  is  first  made  of  the  town  of  Edin ; but  David  I.,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
founded  the  abbey  and  palace  of  Holyrood  ; and,  under  the  sway  of  the  Stuarts,  Edin- 
burgh became  gradually  the  undisputed  capital  of  Scotland. 

2030.  Edinburgh  is  built  upon  three  ridges,  running  from  cast  to  west,  and  separate  from 
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each  other  by  deep  ravines.  The  Old  Town,  which,  till  the  last  half  century,  formed  the  whole 
of  Edinburgh,  is  situated  on  the  middle  ridge,  extending  nearly  a mile  of  gradual  descent 
from  the  Castle  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood.  With  a view  to  secure  the  protection  afforded 
by  this  site,  the  houses  have  been  crowded  into  the  very  smallest  possible  space ; they  are 
raised  six  or  seven  stories  on  the  side  facing  the  street,  which  from  the  acclivity  of  the 
ground,  gives  to  that  facing  the  ravine  a height  of  ten  or  even  fourteen  stories.  From 
this  central  street,  there  descend  on  each  side  closes  or  lanes  about  six  feet  broad,  and  sloping 
often  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  some  experience  is  required  to  descend  with 
safety.  The  Cowgate,  a poor  street,  inhabited  by  small  tradesmen,  extends  along  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  terminates  in  a spacious  Grass-market,  completing  old  Edin- 
burgh. Although  it  contains  many  excellent  houses,  it  is  now  entirely  deserted,  unless  by 
the  inferior  orders  of  tradesmen,  who  occupy  spacious  apartments  at  very  low  rents.  All 
the  citizens  of  better  rank  have  migrated  to  two  towns  built  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Old 
Town  ; one  on  the  south  side,  or  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  occupied  by  citizens  of  the  middle  class 
those  connected  with  the  university,  or  such  as  are  fond  of  retirement : the  other,  called 
properly  the  New  Town,  is  on  the  north  ; and  at  present  comprises  the  residence  of  almost 
all  the  opulent  and  fashionable  classes.  Being  built  on  a regular,  perhaps  somewhat  too 
uniform  plan,  and  of  the  fine  freestone  found  in  Craiglcith  and  other  neighbouring  quarries, 
it  ranks,  generally,  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  towns  in  Britain.  Extensive  improvements 
are  now  in  progress ; one  consisting  of  a new  bridge,  betwxcn  the  Old  Town  and  the 
southern  districts,  and  the  other  of  a south-west  approach,  carried  along  the  lower  declivity 
of  tire  Castle  Hill.  The  inhabitants,  however,  who  defray  the  expense  by  an  assessment 
on  the  house  rents,  have  begun  to  complain  heavily  of  the  amount  far  exceeding  the  estimate 
of  the  sum  required  to  complete  these  works. 

£03 1.  The  beauty  of  Edinburgh  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  situation;  being  overlooked 
on  one  side  by  the  proud  eminence  of  the  Castle,  and  its  fine  ancient  towers,  though 
somewhat  marred  by  modem  additions  j and  on  the  other,  by  a range  of  bold  hills,  the 
highest  of  which  is  called  Arthur's  Seat.  The  lowest,  the  Calton  Hill,  round  which  walks 
of  easy  access  have  been  formed,  commands  a view  of  Edinburgh,  the  F rith  of  Forth,  and 
its  surrounding  shores,  which  attracts  the  admiration  of  every  stranger. 

2032.  The  general  effect , rather  than  that  of  any  particular  edifices,  constitutes  the  merit 
of  Edinburgh.  Of  Antique  structures,  there  is  nothing  very  fine,  except  the  large  hospital 
for  boys,  erected  from  the  funds  bequeathed  by  George  Ileriot,  the  celebrated  goldsmith. 
The  great  cathedral  of  St.  Giles  has  been  admired  almost  solely  for  its  spire,  and  Holy- 
rood  Palace,  a comparatively  modem  structure,  for  its  little  ancient  chapel.  The  former, 
however,  has  been  now  externally  rebuilt  on  a very  handsome  plan,  and  the  latter  has 
undergone  a thorough  repair.  Four  miles  south,  in  a very  commanding  situation,  are  the 
remains  of  Queen  Mary’s  pleasant  country  palace  of  Craiginiltar.  The  Register  Office  is 
an  elegant  and  classic  edifice.  Forty  years  ago,  a new  college  was  undertaken  by  national 
subscription,  and  a noble  front  was  erected  on  the  design  of  Mr.  Adam ; but  the  funds 
being  exhausted,  it  remained  long  in  a state  almost  of  ruin,  nearly  concealed  from  view 
by  a street  of  shops  run  up  immediately  opposite.  In  this  exigency,  government  liberally 
came  forward  with  an  annual  vote  of  10,000/.,  to  be  continued  till  its  completion,  which 
is  now  nearly  effected,  under  Mr.  Playfair’s  judicious  modification  of  the  original  design. 
The  new  High  School  is  an  extremely  elegant  structure ; but  the  National  Monument, 
on  the  Calton  Hill,  begun  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon,  is  stopped  for  want  of  funds. 

2033.  Few  cities  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  Edinburgh,  both  in  extent  and  popu- 
lation. Its  inhabitants  in  1801,  including  Leith,  were  82,560;  in  1831,  they  had  increased 
to  162,156.  The  principal  support  is  derived  from  the  law,  to  which  belong  judges,  to  the 
number  of  about  20 ; advocates  500 ; writers  to  the  signet  700  ; and  a variety  of  inferior 
practitioners.  The  professors  of  the  university,  and  private  lecturers,  &c.  constitute  a con- 
siderable number ; and  genteel  families  are  attracted  from  every  part  of  Scotland  by  the 
opportunities  of  education  and  agreeable  society. 

2034.  Edinburgh  is  a city  eminently  scientific  and  literary , and  has  even  become  known 
under  the  appellation  of  the  “ modem  Athens. '*  Connected  with  these  pursuits,  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  printing  and  publishing  hooks  is  carried  on  by  some  enterprising  indivi- 
duals. 

2035.  There  are  few  manufactures , with  the  above  exception.  A great  quantity  of  ale 
is  brewed,  which  lias  attained  to  a high  reputation  ; and  there  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
some  considerable  distilleries.  Shawls  are  manufactured  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in 
the  empires  There  are  very  extensive  banking  establishments,  both  public  and  private,  and 
considerable  fortunes  have  been  made  in  that  branch  of  commerce. 

2036.  The  University  of  Edinburgh,  founded  in  1581,  has  risen  to  great  fame,  both  as  an 
institution  for  teaching,  and  a nursery  for  eminent  men.  The  medical  school,  in  particular, 
attracts  students  from  all  the  three  kingdoms  ; and  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  bestowed  here  after 
strict  examination,  is  reckoned  to  confer  peculiar  distinction.  Debating  societies,  formed 
among  the  students  themselves,  have  been  the  means  of  eliciting  much  talent.  The  annual 
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number  of  students  at  the  university  now  rather  exceeds  2000.  They  a 
town,  and  are  not  subject  to  any  personal  discipline,  except  that  of  attendant 
Edinburgh  has  its  Royal  Society  for  physical  and  Literary  researches,  its 
Horticultural  Societies,  an  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
for  Punting. 

2037.  Leith  is  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  and  carries  on  a considerable  imp 
supply  of  that  capital  and  of  all  the  interior  country.  During  the  last  war,  I 
rose  to  a high  pitch  of  prosperity  ; but  some  unfortunate  reverses  after  its 
failure  of  several  of  the  first  houses,  and  threw  the  town  into  a lan 
which  it  is  but  very  gradually  reviving.  Her  trade  is  chiefly  with  a vie 
of  the  capital,  for  which  purpose  she  carries  on  a constant  intercourse  v 
other  ports  on  the  eastern  coast.  Her  intercourse  with  the  Baltic  is  ver 
that  with  the  West  Indies  considerable,  though  not  equal  to  what  is  carried  oi 
The  harbour  of  Leith  is  formed  by  the  small  river  of  the  same  name,  comic 
western  side  of  the  Pentl&nds,  passing  on  the  north  .of  Edinburgh,  and  di 
itself  into  North  and  South  Leitb ; the  latter  of  which  is  the  larger  di* 
bour  is  not  good;  but  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  which  possesses  a muni 
over  Leith,  has  expended  very  large  sums  in  the  construction  of  an  extend’ 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  shipping ; and  a pier,  which,  stretching  far  i 
to  enable  vessels  to  enter  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  with  a breakwater  opposite 
completed.  The  roads,  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile,  afford  excellent  an 
originally  a collection  of  rather  ugly  aud  dirty  lanes,  it  now  everywhere  sk 
streets,  and  ranges  of  villas,  erected  by  the  opulent  inhabitants  for  their  j 
In  1832  there  entered  its  port  334  vessels,  tonnage  46,200. 

ittH.  Betides  these  great  towns,  MM  LatMm  contains  only  some  Urge  pleasant  Tiling 
principal  bathing  place  of  Edinburgh.  Musselburgh,  FUherrow,  Inveresk,  are  clusters 
mouth  of  the  Esk,  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Pinker.  Musselburgh  has  now  a good  turf,  w 
Leith  sands  for  the  annual  Edinburgh  races.  Dalkeith,  an  agreeable  rural  little  tow 
market  In  Scotland  The  valley  of  the  Esk  hence  upwards  to  Roslin  contains  the  C 
Lothian*.  The  lolly  banks  on  each  side,  either  overhung  by  vast  woods,  broken  into 
owning  into  romantic  dells,  present  continual  change  of  prospect  Kostin  chapel,  thou, 
live  scale,  exhibits  some  exquisite  specimens  of  Gothic  sculpture ; and  the  ruins  of  the 

Seat  strength.  On  a precipice,  rising  above  the  rirer,  stands  Hawthorn  den,  an  edifice  n 
i site , but  the  votary  of  the  muse,  seated  in  the  chair  of  Dmmnwnid,  must  feel  no 
beholding  the  same  scene  of  the  Esk  rolling  through  finely  wooded  banks,  on  which  tin 
All  the  south  and  west  of  this  county  oonsists  of  wild,  hilly,  and  pastoral  scenery,  in  tl 
a pleasingly  retired  spot,  chosen  by  Ramsay  as  the  scene  of  ms  Gentle  Shepherd. 

2033.  Linlithgow  or  West  Lothian  consists,  in  its  upper  part,  of  a bleak 
lower,  of  an  extensive  plain,  beautiful  and  fertile,  which  the  farmers  cult 
skill  and  success  peculiar  to  the  befit  parts  of  Scotland.  It  abounds  wit] 
lime,  and  marl.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  consequence.  T 
passing  though  this  county  has  afforded  an  improved  conveyance  for  its  r 
cultural  produce. 

204a  The  toums  in  this  county  are  small ; but  Linlithgow  retains  still 

aspect  of  grandet 
royal  residence 

(jk;  19a),  »in 

behind  the  town, 
o beautiful  little 
of  the  grandest  e 
the  kingdom. 
Gothic  church 
Borrow  stow  nnes 
Bo’ness,  once  a 
trade  of  the  up 

the  great  canal  terminating  at  Grangemouth  has  now  attracted  the  larger  p 
that  port.  Queensferry  is  a pleasantly  situated  village,  at  which  is  the  ma 
the  Forth. 

2041.  Stirling,  an  extensive  and  beautiful  county,  the  link  between  the  Hip 
lands,  extends  for  thirty-five  miles  along  the  Forth,  which,  in  the  coun 
passes  from  a river  into  a frith.  Few  counties  present  a greater  variety  of 
it  encloses  several  of  the  richest  corses  in  Scotland ; but  the  greater  part 
toral,  while  many  of  the  lower  grounds  consist  of  fine  meadows,  adorned 
meandering*  of  the  Forth.  It  even  encroaches  on  the  Highlands,  since  i 
mity  includes  Ben  Lomond.  This  county  is  traversed  by  the  celebrated 
tween  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  usually  ascribed  to  Antoninus,  though  from 
Tacitus  it  would  appear  to  have  been  first  formed  by  Agricola.  It  seemi 
from  near  the  church  of  Old  Kilpatrick,  about  four  miles  above  Dumbar 
near  Bo’ness,  rather  more  than  thirty-six  miles.  Stirling  is  also  crossed  b 
a*  grand,  and  more  useful,  — the  great  canal  between  the  Forth  and  Clyd 
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STHfc  The  town  qf  Stirling  cun  bout  * situation  as  noble  and  commanding  as  an y in  Scotland.  The  view 
from  Its  castle,  which  includes  entire  the  principal  range  of  the  Grampians,  the  meadows  or  links  through 
which  the  Forth  winds,  and  a part  of  thirteen  counties,  is  generally  considered  the  finest  in  the  country.  Trr© 
main  street,  like  that  of  Edinburgh,  descends  gradually  down  the  ridge  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle 
stand*  Jig.  191.).  This  fortress,  in  feudal  times,  was  accounted  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  kingdom  ; and 

Stirling  was  the  frequent  seat  of  royalty,  and  the 
191  scene  of  many  of  the  most  memorable  and  tragic 

* events  in  Scottish  history.  The  town  has  now  lost 

this  distinction,  and  owes  its  present  limited  pro*, 
peri  tv  chiefly  to  its  position  on  the  main  land  route 
Into  the  Highlands,  and  to  some  spirited  attempts  to 
Introduce  the  carpet  manufacture  and  other  branches 
of  industry.  Falkirk  is  a larger  town,  situated  in  a 
broad  and  beaut i fid  corse,  through  which  the  Forth 
flows  like  a broad  river,  backed  by  the  considerable 
range  of  the  Ochtla.  Tne  three  great  annual  trysts 
exhibit  an  immense  show  of  highland  cattle  and 
sheep  brought  up  for  the  supply  or  the  southern  dis- 
tricts. Near  Falkirk  is  Carron,  accounted  only  a 
village,  but  the  scat  of  the  greatest  iron-works  in 
Scotland,  in  which,  during  war,  2000  men  were 
employed.  It  particularly  excels  in  grates,  and  in 
that  species  of  artillery  first  cast  here,  and  hence 
denominated  carrnnade*.  Grangemouth,  at  the  con. 
necting  point  of  the  great  canal  with  the  Frith  of 
risum  cams.  Forth,  derives  from  this  situation  a considerable 

trade. 

«HS.  The  Beats  in  the  great  agricultural  district  now  surveyed  are  numerous  and  handsome,  though  few  are 
on  a very  great  scale  A t the  western  extremity  of  Berwick.  Lord  Buchan  has  Dry  burgh  A bbey  ,a  beautmil  Gothic 
edifice,  of  greet  antiquity.  The  late  Earl  of  Wemyss  built  in  East  Lothian  Amisneld  and  Gosford,  the  latter 
on  thecoutof  the  Forth,  and  of  gTeat  extent,  but  now  used  only  as  a gallery  for  containing  an  extensive  collection 
of  pictures,  some  of  which  are  very  fine.  In  Mid  Lothian,  Dalkeith  House  aspire*  to  the  name  of  palace,  chiefly 
In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  beautiful  grounds  and  lawns  that  surround  it  The  Marquess  of  Lothian's 
■eat  of  Newbaltlo  Abbey  is  surrounded  by  noble  trees.  The  beauty  of  its  site,  and  its  ceilings  painted  bv  Run- 
ciman,  give  merited  celebrity  to  Pennycuik  House.  In  West  Lothian,  Hopctoun  House  is  a truly  superb  man- 
•ion.  overlooking  a spacious  lawn  which  slopes  down  to  the  Forth.  Dalrocny  Castle  has  also  a great  extent  of 
finely  wooded  grounds  extending  for  several  miles  along  the  coast  In  Stirlingshire,  Callender  House  is  a fine 
•eat,  including  most  of  the  country  round  Falkirk.  Craigforth  is  happily  situated  on  a cliff  above  the  river,  at 
the  point  where  its  windings  are  the  most  varied  and  beautiftiL  On  the  western  border,  the  Duke  of 
Montrose  has  the  beautiful  seat  of  Buchanan,  near  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  on  the  immediate  brink 
of  the  Highlands. 

2044.  The  next  district,  including  the  counties  of  Hoxhurgh,  Selkirk , Peebles*  Dumfries,  and 
part  trf  Lanark,  may  most  properly  bear  the  appellation  of  pastoral  Scotland.  It  it 
covered  with  long  ranges  of  bills,  not  in  general  heathy  or  rugged  like  those  of  the  High- 
lands ; but  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  high,  clothed  with  pasturage  to  their  summits. 
This  may  be  justly  held  the  region  of  Scottish  poetry.  The  events  of  border  war  and  feud, 
which  kept  it  for  ages  in  perpetual  excitation  and  alarm,  gave  birth  to  strong  feelings  and 
passions,  and  inspired  strains  which  are  still  fondly  recited.  To  these  succeeded  love  songs 
dictated  by  nature,  and  often  inspired  by  refined  feelings.  It  was  amid  these  scenes  that 
Thomson  and  Scott  caught  that  inspiration  which  has  rendered  their  poetry  the  delight  of 
their  country.  The  chief  occupation  in  all  this  tract  is  sheep-farming ; only  detached  districts 
being  fit  for  the  plough,  or  having  meadows  sufficiently  rich  for  rearing  cattle  of  a large 
breed ; and  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  manufacturing  industry. 


2046  The  hums  in  this  tract  are  generally  small  and  agreeable.  Kelso  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beaut  i Ail 
ir  Scotland,  being  surrounded  by  ornamented  villa*  and  extensive  woods,  which  cause  it  almost  to  resemble 
a town  in  the  south  of  England.  The  abbey  is  not  without  come  grandeur  , and  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  Roxburgh  are  striking.  Kelso  has  a gav  and  literary  circle  of  society.  Hawick  is  a tolerably  sired  country 
town,  pleasantly  surrounded  by  hills,  and  has  a little  carpet  manufactory.  The  village  of  Melrose  is  only  dl*. 
Unguished  by  it*  abbey  Jig.  192.),  founded  by  David  1.,  In  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  finest  edifice  ever 

erected  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
All  the  elegance  of  that  arehitec- 
I •.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ "...  " G.h.  h. 

even  a^viUage;  and  on  t^  western 

* repute  Proceeding  southward*,  we 

Msuwes  ssssr.  discover  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway 

the  principal  towns  of  the  county  : 

Dumfries  itself,  a weil-built,  gay-looking  city,  i*  a sort  of  southern  Scottish  capital,  ami  it  has  been  so  dia. 
tincruiihed  from  an  early  period ; but  no  traces  remain  either  of  the  castle,  or  of  the  monastery  in  which 
Camming  fell  by  the  hand  of  Bruce  To  the  west  and  south,  the  country  is  fine,  watered  by  the  Nith  and 
sther  rivers  ; but  to  the  east,  there  are  only  the  vast  mosses  of  the  Solway.  The  town  carries  on  some  trade 
by  (be  Nith,  which  admit*  vessels  of  one  hundred  nnd  twenty  ton*,  and  St  ha*  two  great  annual  market*  for  the 
cattle  from  the  writ ; but  it  l*  chiefly  supported  by  the  many  neighbouring  gentry  who  make  it  their  residence. 
Annan  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  mout  n of  the  river  of  that  name,  Loehmaben,  ancient,  and  distinguish**!  by 
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the  ruin*  of  a strong  castle,  Thornhill  and  Sanquhar  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Kith 
centre  of  the  pastoral  vales  of  the  Esk  and  the  Kiddie ; may  all  rank  u little  towns  c 
small  spot,  famed  in  the  annals  of  gallantry,  is  Gretna  Green,  close  on  the  EngUab  border 
a fond  matrimonial  pair,  to  escape  the  jealousy  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  avail  t hc-mtcl 
facility  of  Scottish  marriage.  On  the  bleak  northern  boundary,  and  on  an  almost  m> 
Wanlot-khead  ; and  nearly  contiguous  to  It  Leadhills.  In  J,anark*hire.  Wanlnckheod  beJ 
Burclcugh,  and  yields  annually  lead  to  the  amount  of  about  15,000  bars,  of  nine  stones  eat 
belonging  to  the  Karl  of  Hopetoun,  yields  about  18,000.  The  workmen  form  a 1 1 tie  socle 
order  and  good  conduct,  and  support  among  themselves  a smalt  subscription  library. 

S*H&  Seals.  A va 

Clural  regions  beto 
lie*  of  Buccieugt 
The  Duke  has  nun 
district,  of  which  the 
Castle  \Jtg.  1930,  a nu 
an  eminence  above 
rounded  by  ex  tens n 
otions.  At  the  mot 
Caer laverock  Castle, 
Maxwell  family,  no* 
and  picturesque  ru 
others  round  Kelso,  is 
•eat  of  the  Rax  bur 
House,  near  Kelso,  b 
grounds  to  which  • 
prndirular  crags  give 

Abbotsford,  from  the  many  additions  nude  by  its  illustrious  proprietor,  has  become  a strik 
object 

2047.  The  three  covnlic*  Ayrt  Iflgton,  and  Galiovay  compose  what  hi 
called  the  West  of  Scotland.  Like  the  southern  counties,  they  are  ehiefl} 
but  the  cultivators  arc  much  less  occupied  in  the  breeding  of  sheep  than 
cattle.  The  surface  is  very  various.  The  range  of  mountains,  indeed,  wh 
and  Galloway  is  almost  as  elevated  as  any  in  Scotland  ; but  the  upland  cou 
is,  in  general,  diversified  only  with  steep  rocky  eminences  of  two  or  tht 
high.  In  Ayr,  too,  though  the  southern  district  of  Carrick  be  very  mountai 
one  of  Kyle  has  a level  coast ; while  Cunningham,  the  must  northerly,  consist 
of  a fertile  plain.  Both  counties,  from  the  boundary  line  of  mountains,  ar 
rivers;  in  one,  the  Ayr,  the  Doon,  and  the  Irvine;  in  the  other,  the  D< 
The  Ayrshire  breed  of  horses,  called  also  the  Clydesdale,  is  highly  esteemed 
supplies  the  markets  in  the  east  of  Scotland ; but  the  little  active  breed  • 
are  now  become  scarce.  It  is  in  homed  cattle  that  both  districts  place  l 
The  kino  of  Ayrshire  are  valued  chiefly  for  the  dairy,  which  produces  the 
Scotland  that  have  acquired  celebrity.  The  Galloway  bullock  without 
beef  of  a peculiar  excellence,  which  often  reaches  the  London  market.  In 
the  farmers  have  quitted  their  alternation  of  three  arable  crops  for  six  of  p 
adopted  some  modem  improvements,  their  agriculture  is  much  behind  that 
the  farms  are  small,  and  have  little  capital  vested  in  them.  The  northern 
where  it  borders  on  Lanarkshire,  participates  to  a certain  extent  in  the  fl< 
fact u res  of  that  great  county.  It  has  also  an  extensive  iron -work  at  Mu 
mensc  beds  of  valuable  coal,  which  not  only  serve  for  the  supply  of  the 
are  exported  to  Ireland  in  such  quantities  as  to  form  the  chief  trade  of  tl 
facilitate  the  transport,  the  Duke  of  Portland  has  formed  a fine  harboi 
has  connected  it  by  a railroad  with  Kilmarnock.  A still  grander  pro 
Lord  Egl inton,  who  undertook  to  form  a harbour  at  Ardrosaan,  which  i 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  west  of  Scotland ; and  to  connect  it  with  Glasgow  I 
drosaan , as  the  port  of  Glasgow,  would  then,  probably,  have  superseded  G 
would  have  allowed  vessels  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  open  sea  without  pas 
channels  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  difficulties  of  the  times,  however,  at 
bJishment  of  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow,  were  unfavourable  to  this  pro} 
part  of  the  canal  was  completed,  and  the  whole  design  is  now  relinquiahet 
9043.  There  art  icreraf  considerable  toxrns  in  Ayrshire.  Ayr,  at  the  point  where  the  r 
fall  united  Into  the  sea,  is  x gay  place,  forming  a sort  of  capital  for  the  gentry  of  a corai 
land  In  ancient  Urncs  it  was  atlU  more  important,  as  the  principal  scene  of  some  great 
the  time  of  Wallace  and  Bruce ; and,  at  a much  later  period,  as  an  important  military  st 
carefully  fortified  by  Oliver  Cromwell  Its  trade,  also,  was  greater,  rivalling  that  of  the 
but  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  completely  obstructing  the  entrance  of  t 
unfavourable  to  its  progress.  It  exports,  however,  chiefly  to  Ireland,  a considerable  quant 
by  railway*.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  one  handsome  principal  street  Its  t 
and  some  charitable  institutions,  ore  on  a greater  scale  than  the  sire  of  the  town  migh 
Proceeding  northwards  from  Ayr,  occur  the  ports  of  Troon,  Irvine,  Saltcoats,  and  Ard 
large  quantities  of  coal  to  Ireland  : whence  they  receive  grain  for  the  supply  of  the  g 
Saltcoats,  which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  century,  is  also  noted  for  the  manufacture  t 
•an  Is  now  a watering  place  of  increasing  resort.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Iarg*.  the  cel 
defeat  of  Haro,  the  last  Danish  invader,  alter  a sanguinary  conflict  memorials  of  which  . 
dug  up : though  only  a village,  it  attract*  many  visiters  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situai 
of  Ayrshire  is  Kilmarnock,  its  largest  and  most  thriving  town.  The  manufacture  of  va* 
carpets,  cops,  serges,  tartans,  saddlery,  and  other  fabrics  of  leather ; and  Utterly  branches  ot 
from  Glasgow,  place  it  high  in  the  list  of  Scottish  manufacturing  towns.  Kilwinning, 
place,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  freemasonry,  for  the  first  introduction  of  that  myste 
the  twelfth  century;  at  which  period  was  erected  the  extensive  monastery,  of  which  oi 
remain  Cotton  spinning  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  at  Catrinc,  a forge  village,  ft 
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Dunlop  la  merely  a billy  district,  with  rich  pasture,  where  the  cheeae  of  that  name,  the  best  In  Scotland,  is 
produced.  In  the  south  Maybole,  Oirvan,  and  BalHntrac  arc  only  villages. 

StH9.  Galloway  it  almost  entirely  a rural  district.  Its  capitals,  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright,  are  pleasant 
country  towns,  and  the  latter,  having  a good  harbour,  has,  of  late,  considerably  increased.  Stranraer  also  is 
a port  of  tome  little  consequence.  A more  conspicuous  rank  is  held  by  Portpatnck,  the  nearest  point  of  (Ireat 
Britain  to  the  Irish  coast,  whence  it  is  only  twenty-one  miles  distant.  It  has  thus  become  the  main  channel 
of  communication  between  Scotland  and  Ireland ; for  which  purpose  an  improved  harbour  has  lately  been 
constructed  at  a very  great  expense,  and  regular  packet  beats  are  established.  Near  Portpatnck,  the  ruined 
castle  of  Dunskyo,  situated  on  a high  clifT,  overlooks  the  Irish  Sea. 

‘2050.  In  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew  we  contemplate  a scene  very  different  from 
that  which  has  now  been  surveyed.  They  constitute  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  the  grand 
theatre  of  Scottish  commerce  and  industry.  Yet  it  must  be  premised  that  Lanarkshire, 
or  Clydesdale,  is  divided  into  three  regions,  of  widely  different  character.  The  upper  valley, 
from  the  place  where  the  Clyde  issues  out  of  a steep  and  high  chain  of  hills  to  that  where  it 
encircles  the  broad  base  of  Tinto,  is  altogether  a rude  pastoral  region,  similar  to  the  parallel 
valley  of  the  upper  Tweed.  Below  Tinto,  and  near  Lanark  and  Hamilton,  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde  assume  a softer  and  gayer  character.  Between  these  towns  they  exhibit  a 
variety  of  beautiful  scenery,  formed  by  the  falls  of  the  river,  and  by  a succession  of  gardens 
and  orchards  ; this  being  the  only  part  of  Scotland  where  the  cultivation  of  fruit  is  practised 
as  a branch  of  husbandry.  Below  Hamilton  comes  the  district  around  Glasgow,  which  is 
tint,  and  has  not  much  of  variety  or  beauty,  but  it  supplies  that  great  city  with  inexhaustible 
stores  of  excellent  coal.  Next  to  Glasgow  is  Renfrewshire,  in  its  passage  along  which 
the  Clyde  gradually  expands  into  a broad  frith  bearing  fleets  of  merchant  vessels  on  its 
bosom  ; and  at  its  mouth  are  the  leading  and  only  great  ports  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  In 
the  interior  are  several  flourishing  manufacturing  towns,  among  which  Paisley  stands  pre- 
eminent. 

2051.  Glasgow  is  the  pride  of  Lanarkshire , the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland,  and  in 
population  the  third  town  in  the  island.  It  is  ancient,  tradition  ascribing  its  origin  and 
erection  into  a bishopric  to  St.  Mungo,  in  the  year  560.  The  cathedral  was  then  com- 
menced, and,  in  1 1 23,  assistance  towards  its  erection  was  obtained  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  ; yet  in  1560  the  population  did  not  exceed  4500.  A century  after,  it  liad  ad- 
vanced to  12,000;  and  in  the  disturbances  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  we  find  it 
ranking  as  the  capital  of  the  west.  Its  rapid  rise  to  greatness,  however,  commenced  with 
the  union,  which  opened  to  it  the  trade  with  America  and  the  West  Indies,  hitherto  mo- 
nopolised by  the  English  ports.  In  1718,  for  the  first  time,  a vessel  from  the  Clyde  sailed 
across  the  Atlantic.  By  the  middle  of  the,  century,  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  carried  on 
an  active  trade  with  Virginia  and  Maryland,  then  the  richest  of  the  American  colonies. 
They  imported  more  than  half  the  entire  amount  of  tobacco  which  came  into  Great  Britain  ; 
and  to  them  the  French  farmers-general  chiefly  looked  for  their  supply  of  this  important 
article.  The  trade  of  Glasgow  appeared  likely  to  suffer  from  the  American  war,  and  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  which  enabled  the  latter  to  send  the  produce  of  their 
plantations  direct  to  France.  The  merchants  of  that  town,  however,  soon  showed  that 
they  possessed  all  the  energy  necessary  to  redeem  these  losses.  In  New  England  and 
the  other  northern  states  they  found  an  ample  vent  for  their  manufactures  ; for  the  sale  of 
which  commission  houses  were  opened  in  all  the  principal  towns.  Their  intercourse 
also  with  the  West  Indies,  which  had  hitherto  been  very  limited,  was  now  carried  on  to  a 
vast  extent.  In  1775,  there  were  imported  thence  4600  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  1150 
puncheons  of  rum;  in  1814,  40,000  hogsheads  and  12,000  puncheons. 


S05*.  The  following  is  an  Account  of  the  principal  Imports  into  the  Clyde,  for  the  year#  1831  and  1832 : — - 
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A still  greater  source  of  wealth  was  opened  at  home.  Glasgow  had,  it 
century,  become  a great  manufacturing  city,  employing  her  industry  < 
linen  of  the  finer  descriptions,  as  cambrics,  lawns,  gauze*,  also  in  the  r 
and  of  slioes  for  exportation  ; but  its  product  in  these  branches  never 
Affairs  were  conducted  on  a very  different  scale  when  cotton  wasextensr 
Britain  ; and  Glasgow,  soo*.  relinquishing  her  former  occupations,  devc 
to  this  new  manufacture.  She  became  the  rival  of  Manchester ; and,  ii 
not  allow  her  to  obtain  so  great  a share  of  the  manufacture,  she  producer 
and  was  as  prompt  in  availing  herself  of  every  improved  process, 
astonished  bv  the  magnitude  and  power  of  the  machines  constructed ; 
were  realised,  and  an  annual  value  of  nearly  4,000,000/.  sterling  prod  in 
one  of  the  first  places  which  adopted  the  invention  of  power  looms,  i: 
performed  by  machinery,  and  she  has  now  10,000  of  these,  and  3 '2,000  w 
She  felt,  after  the  peace  of  1815,  the  effects  of  a reduced  and  precarious  dei 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  But,  on  the  whole,  her  prosperity  and  popula 
to  increase ; and  it  deserves  mention,  that  the  consumption  of  butcher's  roes 
the  population,  nearly  equals  that  of  London ; that  in  1830  the  number  • 
parochial  aid  was  only  5000,  not  quite  one  fortieth  part  of  the  inhabitant 
expended  on  the  poor  was  only  17,287/.  Glasgow  is  now  the  largest 
Scotland,  but  In  Great  Britain ; London  and  Manchester  excepted.  T1 
Broomielaw,  where  there  is  an  extensive  quay  along  the  Clyde  ; but  sogre 
done  to  its  navigation,  that  Glasgow,  according  to  Pennant,  was  “ com} 
its  river.”  From  the  year  1556,  attempts  were  made  to  improve  it,  but  w 
and  means.  At  length,  in  1770,  Mr.  Goibura,  an  engineer  of  Chester,  s 
ing  the  sand-banks  to  such  an  extent  that  vessels  of  1 50  tons  now  come  i 
Glasgow  suffers  from  this  cause,  and  depends  chiefly  for  imports  on  G 
pool.  In  1832  there  entered  its  port  only  79  vessels,  of  8154  tons.  Gla&j 
a handsome  and  well-built  town.  Its  original  streets  of  Argyle  and 
and  spacious,  superior  to  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  though  it  can  ) 
rival  the  New  Town.  Several  handsome  squares  have  been  built  a 
the  city;  but  the  fashionable  residences  arc  now  almost  exclusively  i 
along  a range  of  somewhat  elevated  ground,  a number  of  most  ele 
streets  have  been  erected,  terminating  with  Blyliiswood  Square.  Gorb* 
ton,  Hutcheaontown,  Tradeston,  and  Anders  ton,  are  the  principal 

the  manufacturing  part 
public  edifices  deserve 
1^1  j cathedral  (jig.  194.)  is 

1 ~ ^ Scotland  ; not  as  a sped 

A ornamental  Gothic,  but 

- /iK  dire,  producing  a pov 

‘ •*> effect,  much  heightened 
* latcd  situation,  with  a t 

« - X iilr  t adjoining,  on  the  top  of 

' • j . E Kj  has  recently  been  erecte 

^ 1 CP • ' UjtL  John  Knox.  The  mod 

: ’ handsome,  and  designee 

- - - - tecta:  the  Lunatic  Asyl 

con  tuning  the  court-bo 
Mr.  Stark ; the  Aasetn 

Infirmary,  by  Mr.  Adams;  the  spacious  Roman  catholic  chapel,  a fit 
modem  Gothic,  by  Mr.  Gillespie.  The  very  elegant  theatre  was  some  yea 
ground ; but  the  new  Exchange  Reading-rooms,  recently  erected,  form  on 
did  edifices  in  the  country.  The  bridewell  for  the  county  and  city  has  1 
most  approved  principle,  and  is  esteemed  the  most  perfect  in  Scotland,  be 
s true  lion  and  management.  Glasgow  is  not  a mere  commercial  town ; 
interesting  and  distinguished  establishment.  Founded  in  1450  by  Bishi 
been  adorned  by  a long  succession  of  illustrious  teachers,  of  whom  Simson 
Smith,  Millar,  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  ensure  its  celebrity.  It  is  i 
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by  1400  students,  and  its  name  stands  at  least  as  high  as  at  any  former  period.  The  edifice 
has  nothing  striking ; but  with  the  houses  of  the  professors,  built  in  a square  attached  to  it, 
forms  an  extensive  range.  The  library  contains  30,000  volumes,  many  of  which  are  valuable, 
and  even  rare.  A splendid  bequest  was  made  some  years  ago,  in  the  Museum  formed  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  particularly  rich  in  anatomical  preparations,  shells,  insects,  fossils,  as 
well  as  in  coins  and  medals,  the  collection  of  which  is  considered  the  most  complete  in 
Europe.  An  elegant  Grecian  edifice,  designed  by  Stark,  has  been  erected  for  their  reception. 
Auxiliary  to  the  University  is  the  Andersonian  Institution,  founded  with  the  view  of  com- 
municating to  the  commercial  classes  a knowledge  of  the  first  elements  of  physical  science ; 
for  which  purpose  it  has  been  found  highly  efficacious.  The  intellectual  spirit  of  the 
citizens  is  also  proved  by  three  libraries,  and  a botanic  garden,  all  supported  by  public  sub- 
scription. 

2053.  Pauley,  though  in  Renfrewshire,  may  be  considered  next,  in  order  to  connect 
together  the  great  seats  of  manufacture.  This  town  is  also  ancient,  deriving  its  distinction 
from  its  ecclesiastical  character.  The  abbey,  founded  in  1160,  was  gradually  enriched, 
having  much  landed  property  attached  to  it,  and  drawing  the  tithes  of  twenty-eight  different 
parishes.  Af  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  many  ornaments  were  added  ; but  soon  after 
occurred  the  Reformation,  in  consequence  of  which  the  edifice  was  in  a great  measure 
demolished,  and  the  revenues  converted  into  a temporal  lordship,  in  favour  of  a son  of  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault.  Several  of  the  windows,  however,  still  afford  fine  specimens  of  the 
ornamented  Gothic ; and,  at  the  Reformation,  the  nave  was  left  so  far  entire  that  it  lias  ever 
since  served  as  a place  of  worship,  and  is  now  called  the  Abbey  Church.  Yet,  amid  the  lustre 
derived  from  this  establishment,  Paisley  was  a very  small  town  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  it  contained  little  more  than  4000  inhabitants.  Soon  after,  its  manufac- 
tures, which  were  already  begun,  made  most  rapid  advances.  Down  to  the  year  1783,  they 
consisted  chiefly  of  linen,  flne  thread,  gauzes,  both  of  linen  and  silk,  and  other  delicate  and 
elegant  fabrics.  On  the  introduction  of  cotton,  the  manufacturers  of  Paisley,  like  those  of 
Glasgow,  cultivated  this  branch  almost  exclusively,  preferring  its  most  elegant  species. 
Muslin,  the  finest  of  all  the  productions  of  the  loom,  became  the  staple  of  Paisley.  In  1805, 
there  were  20,500  persons  employed  in  weaving  muslin,  7000  in  spinning,  and  2000  in  other 
branches ; the  entire  produce  of  whose  labours  was  rated,  we  should  suppose,  too  low  at 
1,250,000/.  Since  that  time,  the  population  having  increased  one  half,  the  productive 
industry  has  not,  probably,  advanced  in  a less  proportion.  By  the  improved  navigation  of 
the  river  Cart,  and  by  means  of  a small  canal  where  that  improvement  was  impracticable, 
this  town  has  now  a communication  with  the  Clyde,  receiving  vessels  of  forty  tons.  The 
canal  from  Glasgow  likewise,  destined  for  Ardrossan,  has  been  carried  as  far  as  Paisley. 
These  communications  have  been  of  great  use  for  the  disposal  of  its  produce;  but  it  has 
remained  always  a purely  manufacturing  town.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
old  and  the  new  ; the  former  on  the  western  and  the  other  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
Cart.  Yet,  even  of  what  is  termed  the  old  town,  the  greater  part  has  been  recently  built 
on  a regular  plan,  and  contains  many  good  houses.  The  county  gaol  and  bridewell  form 
one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  ; the  town-ball  and  several  of  the 
churches  are  very  handsome.  'The  operative  weavers  of  Paisley  arc  reported  to  be  equal,  if 
not  superior,  in  intelligence  to  any  class  of  the  same  rank  elsewhere  ; and  tills  spirit  has  led 
to  the  formation  among  them  of  a number  of  book  societies,  reading  rooms,  and  subscription 
libraries. 

2054.  Greenock  is  entirely  a commercial  and  maritime  station  ; it  is  the  only  great 
western  port  of  Scotland,  and  ranks  somewhat  superior  to  any  on  the  east  coast.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  only  an  inconsiderable  fishing  village.  The  commerce 
with  the  colonies,  for  which  alone  it  wan  happily  situated,  was  then  still  monopolised  by 
England.  Even  after  the  union  had  removed  this  barrier,  the  commerce  of  Greenock  was 
connected  with  and  dependent  on  that  of  Glasgow,  the  merchants  of  which  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  almost  all  the  vessels  in  its  port.  By  degrees  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
natives  of  Greenock  enabled  them  to  form  a shipping  interest  of  their  own ; and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  their  commercial  undertakings.  Still,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
vessels  belong  to  Glasgow.  The  principal  trade  consists  in  importing  the  produce  of 
the  West  Indies,  to  which  is  added  a very  extensive  herring  fishery,  and  a considerable 
share  of  the  cod  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton.  The  sura  of  90,000/.  has 
been  lately  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  harbour,  which  can  now  contain  500  sail. 
A very  handsome  custom-house,  faring  the  river  and  the  quay,  has  been  lately  built  by 
government.  In  1832  there  entered  its  port  2R2  vessels,  tonnage  78,131.  Greenock  is  not 
an  elegant  town ; but  the  hills  behind  it  command  a noble  view  of  the  river,  the  shipping, 
and  the  vast  range  of  the  mountains  of  Argyle  on  the  opposite  coast. 

9065.  Pori  GLugoic,  about  three  mile*  higher  than  Greenock,  and  a much  tmallrr  port,  continue*  sub. 
servient  to  Glasgow.  receiving  cuch  mwli  belonging  to  that  city  as  are  too  bulky  to  ascend  the  Clyde  : in 
this  rapacity,  its  trade  1*  very  considerable.  Here  was  built  the  first  dock  in  Scotland,  in  front  of  which  a 
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•modus  quay  extendi  alone  the  Circle,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  vessels  which  da 
the  basin,  The  environ*  of  Port  Glasgow  are  singularly  picturesque  and  agreeable.  1 
Renfrew,  the  nominal  capital  of  this  flourishing  county  : it  U an  old  town,  which  ha*  n< 
penty  of  it*  neighbour*.  The  inhabitant*,  however,  receive  a little  employment  from  t 
Glasgow. 

iS-bo.  The  banks  of  the  Clyde  above  Glasgow,  whoae  vicinity  form*  only  a small  part,  h 
the  extensive  county  of  Lanark,  are  still  to  be  surveyed.  First  occur*  Both  well  Jig.  lytV 

•eat*  of  the  Douglases.  Here  Ed* 
garrison,  which  was  intended  to 
JccUon.  U 1*  now  a bold  and 
above  the  river  banks.  A littl 
Bridge,  so  noted  a*  the  disastroi 
the  covenanting  army.  Far  the 
pleasant  handsome  town  In  a fin 
ported  by  the  residence  of  the 
and  bv  a branch  of  the  cotton 
Hamilton  the  road  lead*  througl 
and  the  most  beautiful  sooner 
town,  though  bearing  the  natr 
only  a large  straggling  village 
distant  is  New  I anark,  noted  Jbi 
manufactory  established  by  the 
lately  conducted  by  Mr.  Owen, 
thought  of  the  speculative  tenet 
man,  the  attention  paid  to  the  be 
oflhose  employed  presentod,certa 
a model  worthy  of  imitation.  B 
greater  attraction  In  the  fells  of  t 
wtonebyres,  situated  above  and  t 
miles'  distance  from  each  other 
I eighty  or  ninety  feet ; but  the  mass  of  water,  with  the  grandeur  of  the  rock 
woods,  render  them  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  description  of  scenery.  Ttw 


mountainous  Clydesdale  has  already  been  noticed ; as  hare  the  lead  min 
point,  where  it  borders  on  Du  in  trier 


also,  on  tl 


2057.  The  northern  Lowlands,  as  they  may  be  called,  now  claim  our  a 
and  prominent  aa  is  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Friths  of  Fatih  and  Clyd 
para  to  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands.  The  former,  beyond  the  Forth,  foi 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  which  reaches  to  the  northern  promontory  of  Abet 
along  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith.  The  coast  is  generally  level  and  fe 
port  of  the  interior,  though  not  mountainous,  is  bleak  and  moorish.  Thu 
however,  several  cities  and  seaports  of  considerable  magnitude  and  imports 


SQ5&  Fife  b a Urge  county,  which,  with  Its  appendage*  of  Kinross  an*!  Clackmannan,  d 
between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  It  was  anciently  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the 
tec  led  by  the  Forth  from  English  invasion  and  bordrr  inroad,  and  secured  by  Its  distance 
the  highland  freebooter.  Under  these  circumstances,  Fife  became  distinguished  as  the  c*f 
one  or  Us  cities  forms  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Scotland.  All  the  foreign  wmtnerci  of  thi 
oti  in  It*  ports  ; and  les*  than  two  centuries  ago  Its  rental  amounted  to  a tenth  part  of  ths 
dom.  Since  Scotland  has  ceased  to  be  agitated  by  war,  Edinburgh  and  the  opposite  std 
attracted  all  these  advantages ; and  Fife  exhibits  generally  an  aspect  of  decay.  In  part 
seaports  which,  at  short  Intervals,  range  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  the  Forth, 
fishing  village*.  Fife  is.  In  general,  a level  country,  yet  diversified  by  ranges  of  low  emi 
hills  of  considerable  elevation,  as  the  Lomond  Hills,  and  Largo  Law.  A great  part  of  the 
unproductive;  the  farms  are  small,  and  fanning,  in  general,  leas  advanced  than  in  the  Loti 
made  considerable  progress.  In  regard  to  manufacture*,  this  county  adheres  to  the  old  ! 
spinning  and  weaving  of  flax,  earned  on  chiefly  for  domestic  use,  unless  at  Dunfermli 
large  fabric  of  fine  sheeting  and  diaper.  The  western  coast  abounds  in  coal  of  vsrioti* 
fine  limestone,  which  is  worked  and  exported  to  a very  groat  extent.  The  county  town 
moderate  sixe,  neat,  with  acme  stir  and  gaiety.  A much  greater  interest  attache*  to  Si 

former  greatness,  from  t 
there  acted,  ami  front  l> 
which  fragments  still  n 
a bold  coast,  facing  a wi« 
Ocean;  and  lias  two 
streets,  of  which  one  1* 
The  castle  and  cath« 
been  completely  derm 
there  remain  only  somi 
the  other  only  a high 
gable  of  the  chapel  of  S 
the  great  elegance  of 
The  university  consists 
of  which  are  now  unite 
ulete  school  of  tbeolog] 
nos  no  classes  in  Uw  or 
under  the  auspices  of  B 
many  eminent  profossoi 
from  it*  almost  insula 
not  attract  so  great  a 
burgh.  Of  the  nun 
A ns  t rut  her  in  the  east, 
west,  are  the  principal ; the  latter  has  men  recovered  some  foreign  trada,  and  has 
manufacture.  There  are  two  great  ferries  across  the  Forth,  one  at  Pettycur,  which  it  is  | 
Burntisland  ; the  other  at  North  Queensferry,  where,  alone,  cattle  are  transported  acn 
from  this  ferry.  Is  Dunfermline,  now  the  most  flourishing  town  in  Fife.  In  ancient  tl 
importance,  and  the  frequent  residence  of  royalty.  Malcolm  Canroore  founded  here  an 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  spacious  In  the  kingdom ; being,  if  we  may  believe  Matt 
sufficient  to  contain  the  r etinue  of  three  courts , It  was  nearly  demolished  by  the  hari 
ward  I.,  and  suffered  ittU  more  at  the  Reformation : yet  its  ruin*  evince  Its  former 


rr.  MiinCi  csninui. 
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th-«  oner  maniAccnl  p 
tfKtafuiihed  by  a very  ntmilie  t 


Loch  lev 


..  . iwrnh  church.  On  ■ spot  immediately  contiguous,  while  a foundation 

w*s  digging  for  a new  church,  thr  tomb  of  Bruce  was  lately  discovered.  A single  wall  is  all  that  remains  of 
**■*'  '*  ‘ Dunfermline,  no  longer  the  gay  residence  of  the  Scottish  court,  U more  u»efulljr 

naive  manufactory  of  damask,  diaper,  and  other  fine  linen  fabric*,  which  employ 
1300  looms,  and  yield  an  estimated  annual  produce  of  UI0,iJtfJ/ 

9USa  Ararats,  almost  enclosed  by  the  western  boundary  of  Fife,  Is  scarcely  entitled  to  rank  as  a separate 

*y  The  capital,  of  the  same  name.  Is  a pleasant  Uttle  town,  chiefly  noted  for  its  situation  on  tin-  shores  of 

ilrvrn  Thu  is  a little  lake,  of  considerable  beauty,  having,  on  an  island  in  its  centre,  a cattle  ifl*.  197. V 

anciently  of  great  strength,  and  noted 
In  history,  even  before  It  acquired  the 
ived  from 


romantic  interest  derived  from  the 
Imprisonment  of  Msry,  and  her  adven- 
turous escape.  Only  a square  turreted 
building  and  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
chapel  now  remain.  On  anotlier  Island 
are  the  traces  of  a vesy  ancient  and  coo- 
aiderablr  priory. 

ittfU  i lm  imanmnntkirr,  a stUl  smaller 


— * - — ■ »ui  iiiiniin 

appendage  to  Fife,  extends  atiout  right 
miles  along  the  upper  shore  of  the  Forth, 
reaching  almost  to  Stirling,  and  barked 
by  the  high  ridge  of  the  Ochilt : if  Is  a 


It  little  county,  with 
able  extent  of  flint  carve  land,  and  great 
quantities  of  coal  and  lime  The  town  | 
of  Clackmannan  is  chiefly  distinguished 
i for  the  beauty  of  tu  situation  on  a hill 


doping  down  to  the  tea.  Close  to  it  Is  an  ancient  towrr,  built  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  which  commands  a very 
flne  view.  Alina,  two  miles  farther  down.  Is  a busy  and  thriving  little  place,  in  whose  vicinity  are  Larue  and 
wcU-cnstducted  mines  of  coal,  of  which  about  MJAQ  tons  are  annually  exports*!  In  Clackmannanshire  are  also 


he  villam  of  KraneC*|uut*  and  Kilbagie,  which  have  been  long  the  seat  of  verv  extensive  distilleries. 
flWl.  Forfar,  more  usually  termed  Jogsu,  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tav : it  is  of  somewhat 

ispect,  the  western  border  being  enenwched  upon  by  lower  branches  of  the  Grampians,  while  the  1 

Hills,  a range  of  considerable  height,  traverse  the  centre.  Between  thorn  is  a portion  of  the  gr4d  valley  of 
Strathmore,  which  la  here  fertile  and  beautiful,  as  is  also  the  plain  between  SmILsw  and  the  roast  The  agri- 
culture of  Angus  has  made  considerable  progress,  though  it  is  still  behind  that  of  the  Lothians  It*  pros, 
pretty  depends  chiefly  upon  manufactures,  commerce,  and  fishery  The  first  is  almost  entirely  employed  upon 
flax,  and  chiefly  in  Its  coarser  and  bulkier  ferns*  i while  the  fishery,  so  far  as  it  exceeds  the  object  of  home 
“-n.  Is  chiefly  of  salmon,  taken  by  stake  nets,  and  sent,  packed  in  icc,  to  the  London  market 


2062.  Dundrr,  though  not  tlic  scat  of  the  court*  is  undoubtedly  the  first  town  in  For- 
Jarahire;  and,  indeed,  ranks  fourth  in  Scotland  as  to  population  und  wraith.  It  waa  of 
•arly  importance  and  strength,  deriving  its  origin  from  Malcolm  Canmorc;  and  it  obtained 
a fatal  celebrity  through  the  siegea  to  which  it  wras  exposed;  first,  by  Edward  I„  then  by 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose;  and,  last  and  most  terrible  of  all,  by  Monk,  who  gave  it  up  to 
indiscriminate  pillage;  and  so  great  was  its  wealth,  that  Ids  army  is  said  to  have  obtained 
booty  to  the  amount  of  GOL  a man.  Dundee,  however,  lias  recovered  from  all  these  dia- 
asters,  and  U become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  towns  in  Scotland.  Her 
staple  employment  consists  in  the  importation  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  working  them  into 
coarse  linens,  sailcloth,  Ac. 


In  the  year  ended  May,  1833,  Dundee  imported  18,777  ton*  of  flex,  and  3380  tons  of  h< 

— — ||flo,713|  ‘ * 


valued  at  above  700,0001. 

4b.  ''7 .‘-‘tV 


. - , - . pieces  of  Oanaburg,  14(1,377  of  sheeting,  3V/7S  of  Nurgioz. 

• 1.734  of  aukfcrth,  57,»4*of  tacking,  i*i,774of  dowlas,  and  13,374  of  other  fabrics.  The  entire  value  it  rttinutUsi 
at  about  l/XW.dWf  ; four  fifths  of  which  were  made  in  Dundee  itself  There  U also  a caottdcrahle  export  of 
grain,  almost  exclusively  barley,  which  in  the  Mime  year  atnounfed  to  4tf,flUl>  quarters.  Dundee  haa 
bekagtiig  to  her,  270  vessels  of  33/100  ton* ; and  in  the  above  year  a tonnage  of  212,(430  entered  the 
Nine  vessel*,  of  8177  tout,  are  engaged  in  the  Greenland  0*hcry,  ten  *mack*  In  the  Leith  and 


E5 


llie  harbour,  formerly  somewhat 


e engaged  in  th< 
; which  employ* 
•what  deflective,  h 


la»ftiw,  and 1 ten  in  the  London  trade ; which  employs  also  two  magnificent  strain  vessels  of  GUO  ton*  bur. 


•,  lieen  greatly  enlarged  by  wet  dock*  and 


HITIimu.  , NT  IU.  17  . . . , w . t , ,,  , _I  -1Lt 

•Cher  additions  i which,  in  May,  IL33.  had  cost  SH6,CMkL  The  ferry  has  been  remarkably  improved,  particularly 
e of  twin  *t«am_boaU,  in  which  loaded  waggons  con  be  ferried  without  unyoking  the  horsea  Above 

A railway  opens  a communication  into 
. . ..  . Ung  44,ULO,  shows  a i 


■III  _ 

fort  j apsoniiq^mklls  are  driven  by  steam,  and  nesTones  forming 

the  valley  of  Strathmore.  The  population,  above  stated  as  exceeding  4.7, i set'  shows  a remarkable  increase 
otssec  1W1,  when  it  was  only  30>Ml  Dundee  is  agreeably  situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  Tay  : the  old 
streets  are  narrow  and  *teep,  but  new  and  handsome  ones  are  built  and  building  in  every  direct  loo  : sod  the 
eiciotty  is  adorned  with  elegant  villas.  There  Is  on  academy,  distinguished  by  the  scientific  attornment*  of 
some  of  its  teachers. 


e in  uie  county,  mrfar,  the  county 
town,  but  the  smallest  yet  named, 
and  situated  in  the  interior  volley  of 


Strathmore,  is  chiefly  supported  by 
the  business  of  the  courts  : there  it 
also  n manufacture  of  brown  linens. 
Brechin,  another  inland  town,  lies  In 
the  midst  of  a rich  country,  adorned 
with  flne  seats  - and  it*  manufactures 
are  considerable!.  Cupar  Angus,  so 
called  though  portly  in  Perthshire,  la 


H h 


a small  town, agreeably  situated  on  the 
Ida,  and  la  a great  thorough 

travellers  proceeding  to  and  f 

north,  'five  village  of  G La  rami*  la  iH»- 
Ungulahed  by  the  munificent  cootie 
aiftty*0  Pl,C-  ln  lu  ImoxdiaU  vi. 
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for*.  Kincardine,  north  of  Angus,  ti  a county  c lonely  hemmed  In  by  the  Gram 
tain*,  however,  in  it*  tout  hero  district,  the  termination  of  the  great  valley  of  Strathm 
* How  of  the  Meant*  /'and,  being  thdtcred  by  the  mountain*,  forma  a tract  equally 

northern  part, 
chiefly  of  moi 
moat  bleak  a nC 
la  of  great  ext 
ing  in  many  pa 
covered  with 
bird*  i on  oni 
into  an  island, 
itw  castle  of 
side  red  forme 
the  regalia  of 
time  dcpaaltcd 
waves  of  the  N 
county  town,  i 
besides  bci  os  tl 
on  some  trade, 
brown  linen, 
village,  but  wi 

burgh.  Laurencekirk  la  a neatly  built  village  in  the  Interior,  created  by  Lord  Gai 
with  a small  public  library.  It  contains  a manufacture  of  Ane  snuffboxes.  Fin 
the  coast,  are  famed  for  haddocks,  cured  in  a peculiar  manner,  many  of  which  are 


2065.  Aberdeen  is  a Urge  and  important  northern  county.  It  1 
line  of  coast,  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  north,  and  extends,  with  inert 
the  interior.  There  it  forms  Mar,  or  Braemar,  a highland  district,  or 
in  the  kingdom,  some  of  the  mountains  rising  to  above  4000  feet,  an 
forests  of  ancient  pines  with  large  flocks  of  wild  deer,  in  the  deep  glen? 
heights  of  Braemar  descend  the  Dee  and  the  Don,  the  first  of  which 
turesque  falls  in  its  early  course  ; they  afterwards  pursue  very  differen 
meet  at  the  town  of  Aberdeen.  Even  the  Ixmland  districts  are 
moorish,  adapted  only  to  the  cultivation  of  inferior  species  of  grain,  an< 
Amid  these  disadvantages,  the  people  of  Aberdeenshire  are,  in  gener 
trious.  The  old  staple  fabric  of  knitting  worsted  stockings,  which,  i 
120,000/.  into  the  county,  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  cheapness  wi 
produced  elsewhere  by  the  aid  of  machinery;  but  in  its  room  other 
gether  with  those  of  linen  and  cotton,  the  Utter  to  a considerable  extent, 
The  beautiful  rock  crystals  called  cmirngomu,  and  also  the  topaz  and  t 
the  mountains  of  Braemar  ; and  the  fine  granite  which  abounds  near 
of  which  is  considered  by  Dakin  as  an  art  peculiarly  Scottish,  not  c 
material  for  domestic  use,  but  yields  12,000  tons  to  be  annually  «h 
elsewhere,  for  pavement,  bridges,  and  other  works  which  require  jh 
fisheries  also  constitute  a leading  occupation.  That  of  salmon  in  t 
the  whale-fishery,  are  extensive  branches ; and  from  the  German  Occi 
turbot,  and  shell-fish,  are  taken  iu  great  quantities. 

2066.  Aberdeen^  41  the  queen  of  the  North/’  and  the  largest  city 
situated  between  the  Dee  and  the  Don,  where  these  rivers  fall  intc 
miles’  distance  from  each  other.  Old  Aberdeen  is  situated  near  the  I 
are  highly  picturesque  ; but  its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a natural  ba 
harbour  inadequate  for  the  town,  when  it  had  entered  on  the  car 
industry.  The  mass  of  population  had  early  settled  on  the  banks  o 
entrance  of  which  opens  into  a basin,  forming  an  excellent  bar  bo 
the  serious  disadvantage  of  a bar  at  its  mouth,  liable  to  continual 
blown  from  the  beach  which  extends  along  the  coast.  To  obviate  tin 
in  length  was  carried  out  into  the  sea,  under  the  direction  of  Smcato 
channel  has  been  formed,  by  which  vessels  of  700  tons  may  enter, 
ocean  and  the  current  of  the  Dee  produced  difficulties  which  a st 
medied.  New  Aberdeen  is  a handsome  city,  especially  the  princip. 
a long  range  of  new  and  good  houses,  built  of  its  fine  granite.  Its  cor 
and  fishery  are  those  of  the  county,  alt  these  branches  centering  in  A 
now  the  principal  ship-building  port  in  Scotland,  possessing,  in  1832,  3 
burden.  The  old  town  has  rather  the  aspect  of  a village,  if  we  eicej 
of  the  professors  of  the  university,  and  a range  of  villas,  the  opulent 
been  attracted  by  the  agreeable  situation.  It  is  adorned  by  the  fine 
College,  from  which  rises  a square  tower,  with  a light  and  elegant  cr» 
founded  in  1494,  by  Bishop  Elphinston,  had  for  its  first  president 
for  some  time  it  numbered  Dr.  Reid  among  its  professors.  The  sals 
the  bursaries  for  poor  schools  are  very  extensive.  Attached  to  it  is  a 
value.  Msrischal  College,  founded  by  the  Earl  Marischal,  nearly  a ct 
in  the  heart  of  New  Aberdeen.  It  is  not  so  well  endowed  as  Kit 
boast  the  distinguished  names  of  Beattie,  Campbell,  and  Gerard : it  k 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  a well-furnished  observatory. 
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8067.  The  other  totms  qf  Abrntsm  are  neither  very  larjrc  nor  wqr  Important.  Peterhead  is  wi  Improving 
place,  being  much  frequented  both  for  sea-bathing  and  for  a mineral  water  in  It*  vicinity ; it  ha>  two  natural 
MCMMUrt,  for  the  improvement  of  which  government  have  contributed  rnnaLdrrablc  auma,  in  ronnderittion  of 
the  ahcltrr  which  they  aflbrd  to  vrsarla  navigating  three  stormy  acaa  It  aeiHta  thirteen  •hlj*  to  the  whale 
fishery,  ami  carries  on  that  of  herringa  with  conaidrrablc  spirit  To  the  south  b a range  of  precipitom  rliifa, 
called  tlw?  BuUer*  of  Buchan,  against  which  the  wave*  clash  with  pcqwtual  Airy.  Froacraburgh,  nrar  the  high 
nromcmtr/ry  of  Kinnaird'a  Head,  where  the  mail  turns  westward,  is  a a mall  nort  with  snroe  linen  manufsciurr. 
iluntl),  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  borders  of  Itanlf,  it  a thriving  and  considerable  place.  Inrerury.  though 
the  chief  town  in  the  heart  of  the  county,  la  decayed  and  poor  ; but  b expected  to  revive  by  means  nf  the  canal, 
which  connects  it  with  Aberdeen.  Kincardine  O'Neil  b only  a pleasant  village,  looking  up  toward  the  mouii. 
tain  district  of  Mar. 

2068.  Three  counties  Banff,  Moray,  and  Naim,  occupy  tliat  long  range  of  coast,  which, 
after  passing,  the  limit  of  Aberdeen,  continues  to  run  westward,  till  it  forms  ultimately, 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Moray  Frith.  Ah  in  Attcrdecnshirv,  interior  districts  border  on  the 
loftiest  highlands;  but  the  coast,  only  diversified  by  gentle  hills  i*  extremely  agreeable  and 
fertile.  The  whole  of  this  coast  constitutes  the  ancient  province  of  Moray,  w hich  the  early 
Scottish  writers  describe  with  admiration  as  the  most  fruitful  part  of  Scotland,  and  as  en- 
joying fifteen  days  more  of  summer  than  any  other  district.  Keen  now,  the  climate  is 
extremely  mild,  and  the  soil  excellent;  but  being  far  surpassed  in  agricultural  improve- 
ment by  the  Ixvthians  and  other  lowland  tracts,  this  province  has  lost  its  ancient  pre- 
eminence. Modem  improvements,  however,  are  advancing,  and  will,  probably,  soon 
render  it  eoually  productive  with  any  other  in  Scotland.  It  is  watered  by  the  three  large 
rivers,  the  l>everon,  the  Spey,  and  the  Findhom ; the  two  last  rising  in  the  distant  recesses 
of  Inverness-shire.  They  do  not  bring  down  from  these  I mutch  tracts  any  article  of  trade 
except  timber ; but  they  afford  ample  fisheries  of  salmon,  which  is  exported  to  the  com- 
puted annual  value  of  25,0001.  The  herring  fishery  also  is  now  prosecuted  with  consider- 
able success.  There  are  no  considerable  manufactures. 

Sap  The  towns  qf  this  district  art  mot  qfany  freni  mafnftwhr.  Elgin,  the  principal,  which  •omrtime*  gives 
it*  name  to  the  county  of  Moray,  l>  an  ancient  town,  not  ill  built,  situated  on  the  I-o**ie,  awl  ha*,  nt  Louie, 
mouth,  a tolerable  little  harbour  • but  it*  chief  dbttnrtion  rests  on  it*  cathedral,  which,  even  in  ruin,  may 
dlvpute  with  Melrose  the  glory  of  being  the  finest  trothtc  edifice  In  Scotland.  AAer  having  been  drwtrovcd 
by  Alexander  of  Badenoch,  It  was  rebuilt  with  high  additional  splendour,  in  1414;  but  in  15GB  the  privy 
council  ordered  its  leaden  roof  to  be  taken  off*  fur  the  payment  or  the  army.  From  that  time  it  gradually 
decayed;  and  in  1711  the  great  tower  fell  down.  In  a deep  neighbouring  valley  are  aUo  tbr  remain*  of  the 
fine  priory  of  Pluacardine.  Banff  U a somewhat  larger  and  more  thriving  place,  situated  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Dc  rerun  ; carrying  on  some  linen  manufactures,  and  a considerable  herring  fishery.  Portsoy,  I'ullrti,  Fochabers, 
*11  in  Ban Bk hire,  are  tolerable  Ashing  towns  ; the  last  carrying  on  all  the  trade  of  the  Spry.  The  same  cha- 
racter may  be  applied  to  Findhom,  ait  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name  Nairn  l*  a neat  little  county 
town,  also  at  Inc  mouth  of  a river  of  its  own  name,  possessing  some  industry,  and  frequented  for  sea. 
bathing. 

SiiosxcT.  2.  The  Highland  Counties. 

2070.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  form  a very  extensive  territory,  comprising  somewhat 
more  than  half  the  surface  of  Scotland.  They  include  the  whole  region  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  except  the  belt  on  the  eastern  coast,  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Moray, 
which  has  just  been  described.  The  Highlands,  in  their  aspect,  differ  from  the  Lowlands ; to 
a greater  degree,  indeed,  than  the  Lowlands  differ  from  England.  This  region  consists 
altogether  of  continuous  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  which,  on  the  borders,  leave  between 
them  some  of  the  fine  and  broad  valleys  called  straths,  but  in  the  interior  only  the  deep 
and  often  rocky  intervals  called  glens*  They  are  peopled  by  a race  totally  distinct  from 
the  Low  Landers.  These  mountaineers  wear  a costume,  already  described,  quite  peculiar  to 
themselves  ; they  speak  a Celtic  dialect,  deep,  strong,  and  guttural,  bearing  no  resem- 
blance to  the  Teutonic  speech  of  the  Lowlands  and  of  England.  They  have  ever  main- 
tained that  valour,  which,  under  Galgacus,  set  bounds  to  the  career  of  Roman  conquest, 
and  preserved  their  mountains  untouched  by  the  invader ; and  they  have  since  been  con- 
verted from  formidable  foes  into  gallant  defenders  of  the  rrst  of  the  empire.  Down  to  the 
year  1745,  they  acted  in  clans,  led  by  hereditary  chiefs,  to  whom  they  were  entirely  drvoted, 
and  who  exercised  over  them  a paternal  but  absolute  sway.  This  spirit  of  clanship  led 
them  to  attach  themselves  strongly  to  the  hereditary  right  of  the  Stuarts,  of  which,  under 
Montrose,  they  gave  powerful  proofs,  which  had  nearly  turned  the  tide  of  war  in  its  favour. 
Afterwards,  in  1745,  they  suddenly  invaded  England ; and,  in  the  absence  of  the  army  in 
Flanders,  struck  alarm  into  the  dynasty  of  Hanover.  The  ultimately  fatal  issue  of  that 
contest  broke  entirely  the  independence  of  the  highland  chief*.  A number  were  either 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  or  sent  into  exile  ; military  roads  were  marie,  and  forts  erected  in  the 
heart  of  their  territory;  they  were  deprived  of  their  heritable  jurisdictions,  and  of  all  their 
other  feudal  privileges  ; even  the  national  dress  was  prohibited,  on  account  of  the  recol- 
lections it  was  calculated  to  excite.  After  the  first  alarms,  however,  had  subsided,  the 
British  government  wisely  adopted  the  plan  of  conciliation,  in  preference  to  measures  of 
severity.  Pitt  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  forming  the  highlanders  into  notional  regi- 
ments, allowing  even  a limited  use  of  the  appropriate  dms  ; and  they  have  since  ranked 
with  the  bravest  and  most  distinguished  troops  in  the  British  army.  Out  of  the  forfeited 
estates  and  other  funds  voted  by  government,  vast  sums  have  been  expended  on  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  roads  bridges,  and  other  great  works  for  the  improvement  of  this  rude 
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territory.  The  lairds , deprived  of  their  absolute  power,  and  attract* 
luxuries  of  cities,  soon  accustomed  themselves  to  view  their  estate 
capitals,  to  be  worked  according  to  the  great  principles  of  political  a 
titude  of  little  spots,  divided  among  vassals,  in  whose  numbers  they  ] 
were  thrown  into  large  sheep-farms ; and  the  tenants,  whose  ancestors 
since  the  days,  perhaps,  of  Agricola,  were  driven  out  to  seek,  wherev 
a home,  or  at  least  a shelter.  Some  migrated  to  the  lowland  manuf 
great  proportion  went  to  America ; yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  conse* 
of  commerce  and  fisheries,  even  the  highland  counties  augmented  th 
this  period,  though  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Lowlands.  Bet 
it  increased  from  434,000  to  512,000.  There  is  oue  great  manufactu 
throughout  this  region,  which,  unfortunately,  tends  rather  to  distut 
improve  the  condition  of  the  community ; this  is  whiskey,  which  tl 
small  stills  from  their  Acre,  or  coarse  barley,  and  give  it  a flavour  super 
made  in  England  or  Scotland.  But,  besides  the  inflaming  quality  o 
absurd  fiscal  regulations  of  the  government,  rendering  it  penal  toxnak 
which  alone  suited  the  manufacturer,  and  prohibiting  its  admission  i 
gave  rise  to  a most  extensive  system  of  contraband,  carried  on  sometin 
men,  in  open  defiance  of  the  power  of  government.  A more  liberal  sys 
these  respects,  has  now  been  adopted,  and  has  already  been  attend* 
effects. 

2071.  The  Highlands  are  composed  of  two  great  district t,  — the  west 
former  comprehends  the  shires  of  Dumbarton,  Argyle,  Bute,  and  pari 
embraces  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  &c.  The  I 
Isles,  belong  to  the  counties  of  Bute,  Argyle,  Ross,  and  Inverness.  T 
tinental  district,  from  Dumbarton  to  the  border  of  Caithness,  is  above 

2072.  Perth  is  a noble  and  extensive  county,  forming  the  link,  as 
Lowlands  and  Highlands;  in  its  different  parts  uniting  the  utmost  I 
the  one  with  the  highest  grandeur  of  the  other.  The  former  qualiti* 
the  cane  of  Gowrie ; a broad  sloping  plain,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  1 
with  orchards  and  cultivated  Helds.  The  upper  part  of  Stratheam, 
and  CriefT,  varied  with  gentle  lulls,  cultivated  valleys,  and  the  winding 
may  almost  be  called  the  garden  of  Scotland.  As  we  proceed  to  the 
Qrampians,  appearing  first  as  blue  distant  masses,  gradually  swell,  t 
nificent  back -ground  to  every  landscape.  At  length  they  are  found 
interior  of  the  county,  in  a line  from  north-east  to  south-west,  anc 
mighty  summits  of  Ben  La  went,  Ben  more,  Bengloe,  Scbehallion,  B 
Bvnvenuc ; all  from  3000  to  upwards  of  4000  feet  high,  and  thus 
heights  of  Snowdon  and  Helvellyn.  Within  their  recesses  they  en* 
lochs,  Tay,  Earn,  and  Katrine.  As  these  lakes,  though  hemmed  in  fc 
boundaries,  do  not  present,  generally,  a desolate  aspect,  but  are  vai 
verdure,  they  exhibit  in  many  parts  scenes  of  almost  magical  grant 
the  lowlands  of  Perth,  agriculture  is  carried  to  great  perfection ; . 
carse  of  Gowrie  are  higher  than  in  any  other  merely  rural  district, 
on  the  contrary,  are  in  general  fit  only  for  pasturage,  or,  in  some  fav 
of  here,  oats,  and  flax.  They  arc,  however,  covered  with  the  remain: 
which  the  great  proprietors  have  been  making  very  extensive  addi 
Perthshire  participate  in  the  different  national  manufactures : the  b 
fields  are  numerous ; but  this  can  in  no  view  be  generally  regarded 
county. 

2073.  Perth  is  well  built , and,  as  to  situation,  one  of  the  most  1 
kingdom.  The  view  of  it  fVom  the  north,  in  particular,  in  the  hcai 
plain,  with  the  Tay  winding  round  it,  and  the  Hill  of  Moncrieff  ri 
without  a rival  in  the  kingdom.  Perth  has  always  been  an  im porta 
for  a long  time,  might  claim  to  be  considered  the  capital  of  Scotl: 
quent  residence  of  the  kings.  Parliaments  and  General  Assemblies 4 
in  any  other  place ; and,  m the  civil  contests,  the  possession  of  Pei 
vital  importance  by  the  contending  parties.  At  present  it  has  decline 
provincial;  and  iu  commerce,  once  considerable,  has  been  almost 
Dundee.  Yet  Perth  is  still  a thriving  and  considerable  place : it  ha 
nufactures,  which  produce  an  annual  value  of  about  SOCtyXXV. ; while 
and  the  excellent  education  afforded  by  the  grammar  school  and  acadt 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  render  it  gay  and  fashionable. 

SD74.  The  other  toxm*  Perthshire  are  imali,  but  distinguished  for  the  grand  and 
which  they  are  situated.  Dunkeld,  In  this  reaped,  la  generally  considered  tbenrk 
boast  highland  scenery  on  it*  greatest  scale  • but  the  various  forma  of  the  nnel 
through  which  the  Tay  meanders,  with  the  valley*  and  glena  opening  on  every  side,  p 
•rape  scarcely  equalled  elsewhere.  The  Late  Duke  of  Athol, whose  spacious  domains  to 
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tu,  Imbed,  most  active  In  rrenect  to  plantation*,  since  those  of  Dunkeld  alone  are  stated  hr  Dr.  MaccuU 
loch  to  cover  11 /AO  acres  ; and  the  whole  number  of  trees  planted  by  hi*  grace  to  amount  to  3tyX)0fan0.  A 
2QO  route  of  twenty  miles,  directly  north,  ptMiug  op|naite  to 

the  fine  mountain  village  of  Logirrait,  and  through  the 
bold  pass  uf  Kiilikrankic,  leads  to  Rlatr,  also  part  of  the 
Athol  territory,  and  one  of  the  most  |»trturr*que  spots  in 
Scotland.  Its  sinking  feature*  consist  In  the  lolly  mountain 
Hcngloc,  the  glens  of  the  Tilt  and  the  Clarry,  and  live 
singularly  picturraque  rocky  falls  of  the  Bruar  Jig.  a*).}. 
Westward  Is  Loch  Rannoch,  surrounded'  by  eatrnsive 
forests  of  fir,  and  overhung  by  Schehallion,  on  whose  lolly 
summit  Dr  MaskHyne  performed  some  of  his  operations 
ft*  the  measurement  or  the  earth.  Out  of  It  nows  the 
Tumcl,  a rapid  stream,  which  forms  a small  lake,  and  some 
romantic  cascades.  From  the  bridge  of  tin*  Tumcl,  a mili- 
tary road  leads  southward  to  I.och  Tay,  the  largest  of  the 
lakes,  ami  surrounded  by  the  loRtest  mountains  of  Perth- 
shire. lien  lowers,  with  a chain,  scarcely  secondary,  of 
attendant  mountains,  overhangs  it  from  live  north  : while 
Ben  more  shuts  it  In  on  the  west ; and  nrrhajts  tner*  is 
no  lake  In  Britain  enclosed  by  so  grand  a circuit  The 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  somewhat  naked;  hut  the 
grounds  of  Taymouth,  at  the  brad  of  the  loch,  form  a rich 
foreground. 

8ui5.  Farther  south  it  the  vote  qf  Stmtheem,  at  one  end 
of  which,  Crieff,  a thriving  little  town,  looks  up  on  the 
windings  of  the  river,  and  the  vast  mountains  from  amid 
whirh  it  issues.  Farther  up  La  the  beautiful  village  of 
Courts,  presenting  some  Roman  antiquities,  ansi  cii*»ed 
to  slight  shacks  of  earthquake.  Immediately  beyond  this, 
raia  or  ravaa.  tl»*  traveller  finds  himself  enclosed  by  dark  and  rocky 

passes,  trailing  to  I»ch  Karn,  a small  lake,  the  waters  of 
which  are  very  dear  and  transparent,  and  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  grand  ranges  of  very  lofty 
mountains 

*J7&  The  u peer  relleyt  q f Me  fbrtA  end  the  Tritk  ha vr  some  very  remarkable  scenery,  particularly  the  Forth, 
which,  above  Stirling,  is  the  more  considerable  stream.  On  its  tributary,  the  Allan,  l*  Dumblane ; a pleasantly 
situated  little  town,  with  the  remains  of  a fine  cathedral ; and  now  rendered  an  object  of  considerable  resort 
by  a mineral  spring  recently  discovered  at  Airthric  in  its  vicinity.  Up  the  river  Is  Ikumr.  with  a cotton 
manufacture,  and  tne  remains  of  a castle.  CalleiMler  may  be  considered  a highland  village,  being  ovcThung 
by  Benlcdi.  along  whose  aide  the  pass  of  Lcnie  leads  into  the  interior  highlands  : it  is  chiefly  frequented  as  the 
key  of  Loch  Katrine,  situated  about  ten  mile*  to  the  westward,  anil  approached  by  a narrow  mad  along  the 
small  lakes  of  Venarhoir  and  Achrsy.  The  scenes  of  fairy  beauty  and  grandeur  which  adorn  the  eastrm  ex- 
tremity of  this  lake,  the  mighty  clink  of  Ben  venue,  the  wild  wcaidcd  tlcii  of  the  Tmsachs,  and  the  hesutiAil 
little  Island  in  the  centre  of  the  scene,  are  now  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  Scotsmen,  celebrated  as  they  have  been 
In  the  verse  of  their  favourite  bard.  Farther  south,  the  Forth,  rising  from  Ben  Linuiml,  rolls  through  a pastoral 
mountain  valley,  once  the  seat  of  the  power  and  the  scene  of  live  adventures  of  the  outlaw  Macgrcgor.  It 
forms  several  little  lakes,  of  which  I<orh  Ard  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful.  On  Joining  the  Teltri,  near 
Stirling,  the  Forth,  though  every  way  Inferior,  has  the  fortune  to  give  its  name  to  the  united  stream.  It  may 
be  proper  to  notice,  that  Perthshire  shoots  a narrow  strijw  between  Fife  and  Clackmannan  down  to  the  Forth, 
on  which  stands  Culmss,  properly  a Fife  town,  near  which  are  considerable  mines  of  coal,  nut  found  in  any 
other  part  of  Prrthahirr. 


3077.  TV  county  of  Internets,  to  the  north  of  Perth,  fills  a vaat  mass  of  the  central 
highlands,  reaching  at  one  point  from  sea  to  sea.  It  nowhere  border*  on  any  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  is  purely  and  completely  highland,  presenting  range  after  ran^e 
of  mountains,  of  which  Ben  Nevis,  Cairngorm,  and  several  others,  are  the  most  elevated  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  intervals  between  them  are  filled  either  by  long  lakes,  or  by 
narrow  glens,  the  level  space  of  which  does  not  usually  exceed  a mile  in  breath.  The  prin- 
cipal one,  that  called  the  Great  Caledonian  Glen,  reaches  from  Inverness  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection across  the  kingdom,  filled  with  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of  lakes, — Loch  Ness, 
Loch  Oich.  Loch  I^ochy,  and  Loch  Li nnhe ; which  last  opens  by  the  Sound  of  Mull  into 
the  westrm  sea ; a continuity  which  suggested  and  facilitated  the  formation  of  the  grand 
navigable  line  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  The  tracts  reaching  westward  to  the  sea  are,  if 
possible,  still  more  vast  and  desolate  ; glens,  which  run  generally  from  east  to  west,  are  often 
filled  by  these  long  arms  of  the  sea  called  in  Scotland  lochs.  In  the  east,  the  most  re- 
markable district  is  that  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Spey,  bearing  the  name  of  Strath»|>cy, 
and  comprising  an  unusual  extent  of  level  land.  In  general  only  about  a fortieth  part  of  the 
county  it  understood  to  be  capable  of  cultivation ; hut  that  fortieth,  composed  of  haugh  or 
alluvial  land,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  is  extremely  fertile.  By 
far  the  greatest  branch  of  industry  consists  in  the  rearing  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 
Game  of  all  kinds,  including  deer,  abounds  so  much  as  to  render  the  county  a desirable 
retort  for  the  adventurous  sportsman  ; and  many  of  this  class,  even  from  England,  take  up 
their  summer  residence  in  its  mountain  recesses.  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of 
the  great  Caledonian  forest,  composed  chiefly  of  flr;  but  the  greater  part  is  fallen,  and 
its  traces  are  found  in  the  mosses  which  cover  a great  part  of  the  county.  Unlike  most 


mountain  tracts,  this  district  does  not  yield  minerals  of  any  value;  and  there  is  little  to  be 
said  as  to  manufactures,  if  we  except  whiskey,  for  which  some  districts  are  famous. 

2078.  Inverness,  the  gay  capital  of  the  Highlands,  is  of  a very  different  character  from  that 
of  the  wild  region  over  which  it  holds  a sort  of  dominion.  Seated  on  a bay,  at  the  head  of  the 
Moray  Frith,  it  partakes  in  a great  measure  of  the  mild  and  fertile  character  of  its  shore*, 
and  stands  at  some  little  distance  from  the  awful  ranges  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  enclosed.  — 

After  suffering  a considerable  decline  from  its  ancient  importance,  it  has,  within  the  last  last 
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thirty  yean,  nearly  tripled  its  extent  and  population.  This  is  owing 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  who  are  more  than  a hundred  miles  distant  fr 
the  many  tourists  who  make  this  the  centre  of  their  excursions  ; and  to 
for  education,  which  cannot  elsewhere  be  found  in  the  Highlands.  Ii 
able  polish  of  manners  is  observable  ; and  it  has  been  remarked  that  th 
spoken  in  greater  purity  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland  ; a cir 
been  ascribed  to  the  residence  of  English  officers  after  the  battle  c 
ness  has  a town  house,  infirmary,  assembly-rooms,  theatre,— all  the  apj 
city.  Manufactures  of  hemp,  flax,  and  tartan  have  been  established, 
sea  and  land,  in  its  vicinity,  arc  almost  unrivalled. 

STfTft  Inrrmrtt  shin-  Hat  t care  el y another  plate  trhich  can  make  much  pretention  to 
The  most  prominent  object*  oon*i*t  in  the  chain  of  fort*  which,  after  the  alarm  of  17 

view  of  holding  thcHighla 
east  of  InverncM,  on  a p 
Moray  Frith,  i*  of  great 
constructed.  Fort  Augu 
situated  on  the  chain  of  I 
•itc  cud  of  Loch  Ncm,  and 
The  garriaon*  have  now 
rangrrncnU  had  been  m 
the  fort*  , but  thi*  laat  □ 
The  village*  formed  arot 
with  imported  good*  a v 
country.  Near  Fort  W 
UKually  eonudered  the  V 
land  and  in  the  United 
above  the  level  of  the  at 
ever,  though  steep  and  * 
in  it*  form ; it*  *ummit 
with  rock*;  but  the  vie1 
bracing  a great  portion  i 
ea*t  or  Iax-h  Nea*,  the  r 
(Jig.  iSH.',  forma  the  grea 
the  lower  or  principal  fa 
of  212  feet.  ’Hie  *tnram 
the  accompaniment  of  i 
or  covered  with  birchca,  | 
the  acene  highly  picture 
oppnaite  to  Skye,  la  ind 
inlet*  or  loch*,  on  which  villages  have  been  built,  and  the  herring  fishery  is  pro 
spirit, 

20 BO.  Arfiyle,  the  next  division,  is  very  commonly  called  the  West 
is  a wide  and  irregular  territory,  stretching  into  long  promontories,  a 
arms  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a coast  of  very  great  extent.  In  genera 
is  bordered  by  high  hills  and  steeps  and  the  interior  covered  with  i 
awful  mountains  similar  to  those  of  Inverness  and  the  interior  of  . 
therefore,  is  almost  entirely  pastoral ; herds  of  black  cattle  and  vast  fl 
on  the  sides  of  its  mountains.  The  manufactures  are  trifling ; and  if  Ai 
they  have  not  l>een  worked  with  any  vigour  or  success.  But  this  county 
the  opportunities  of  fishery,  which  the  wide  range  of  its  coasts  affords, 
west  coast,  and  especially  of  Loch  Fync,  enjoys  a higher  reputation  t! 
of  that  numerous  and  valuable  species.  It  has  been  supposed  that  th 
felt  in  this  county  with  greater  ardour  than  in  any  other  part  even 
lands.  The  county  is  chiefly  tenanted  by  Campbells,  who  were  wo 
Marcallummore,  a designation  of  their  chief  the  duke  of  Argyle,  w 
kindred  and  national  attachment ; and  several  of  the  house  of  Arg 
peculiarly  powerful  and  auspicious  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Scotia 
2081.  Dumbarton  forms  a county  which  must  he  mentioned  befu 

details  of  Argyle.  The 
properly  a part  of  the  san 
a lowland  stripe  extendin 
hanks  of  the  Clyde.  The 
somewhat  bleak,  is  mi 
features : the  Great  Canal, 
the  village  of  Dunglass ; ai 
line  of  tiie  wall  of  Anto 
Scottish  vulgar  44  Grahai 
proacli  to  Dumbarton  aff 
striking  prospects  in  Scotl 
of  the  Clyde  covered  wil 
and  its  castle  f Jig. 202. ),  tl 
hold  of  the  Britons,  tow 
of  a perpendicular  rock, 

its  importance  as  a fortress.  Dumbarton  has  a large  manufactory  ol 
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it  exported  to  ml)  quartern  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  at  to  foreign  part*  ; and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lmn  there  are  extensive  printfield*.  Here  terminates  the  lowland  of  Dumbarton, 
and  the  rest  forms  naturally  a part  of  Argyle,  or  the  Western  Highlands. 

2082.  Loch  Lomond  (fig.  203.),  the  first  great  feature,  both  by  its  extent  and  beauty, 

forms  tlie  pride  of  Scotland,  and  it 
celebrated  through  Britain.  Other 
lakes  may  present  picturesque  ob- 
jects which  it  wants,  and  may  have 
even  a grander  mountain  curtain 
titan  that  around  its  head ; but  in 
the  vast  expanse  of  its  waters,  and 
the  many  beautiful  islands  with 
which  it  is  studded,  it  can  have  no 
rival.  From  its  foot,  bordered  by 
cultivated  hills  und  ornamented  villas, 
to  its  mountain  head,  there  is  a con- 
tinued transition  from  beauty  to 
grandeur,  and  at  the  central  point  of 

Lost  tliey  are  remarkably  united.  The  numerous  and  beautiful  islands  and  the  long 
wooded  promontories  stretching  into  the  water,  with  the  miycstic  form  of  Ben  Lomond  in 
the  back  ground,  produce  a combination  of  landscape  which  perhaps  no  other  spot  in 
Britain  can  equal.  Luss  is  a mere  village ; and  there  is  no  oilier  place  on  Loch  Lomond 
which  can  deserve  even  that  name,  though  there  are  inns  at  convenient  distance*. 

2083.  On  turning  the  head  of  Loch  Long  at  Arrockar , a fine  retired  ami  tranquil  scene, 
the  view  opens  on  the  romantic  valley  of  Glcnrroc.  On  entering  it,  the  traveller  is  en- 
closed between  two  ranges  of  mountains  rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  an  ainoxing 
bright,  and  leaving  between  them  only  a narrow  vale,  through  which  a rivulet  flows  The 
greatness  of  all  the  surrounding  objects  fills  the  traveller  with  sublime  emotions  sometimes 
even  mingled  with  terror;  especially  when,  arrived  at  the  hill  which  bounds  this  extraor- 
dinary vale,  he  looks  back  and  tec*  all  its  enormous  features  concentrated  round  him.  The 
vale  of  Glctifitiglas  is  then  passed,  whose  high  sloping  sides  covered  with  innumerable  flocks 
inspire  pleating  pastoral  images,  and  at  the  termination  of  which  appears  the  grand  estuary 
of  Loch  Fyne. 

2084.  /nperary,  the  capital  of  the  Western  Highlands,  is  situated  near  the  head  of  I.och 

Fync.  Its  environs  ore  not  moun- 
tainous ; but  its  notde  castle  ( Jig. 
20*1.),  surrounded  by  wooded  hills 
and  wide  lawns,  the  open  extent 
of  its  prospects,  with  the  lofty 
mountains  which  shut  in  the  distant 
view,  render  it  a magnificent  and 
delightful  spot.  The  other  lakes 
inspire  ideas  of  f>carr,  retirement, 
and  seclusion ; this  delights  by  the 
display  of  almost  regal  pomp. 
The  town  itself  is  small  and  neat, 
without  any  employment,  except 
that  arising  from  the  herring  fishery, 

and  the  visits  of  numerous  strangers,  who  are  now  conveyed  by  tlie  steam  packets  in 
ten  or  twelve  hours  from  Glasgow.  About  ten  miles  below  Invrrary,  the  Crinati  Canal  joins 
Loch  Fyne  to  the  western  sen,  and  has  made  Lochgilphead  a place  of  Mime  consequence. 
Farther  down  is  West  Tarbet,  a pleasing  little  town,  situated  on  a rocky  isthmus  in  the 
route  to  Islay. 
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908S.  The  interior  and  the  tretfrm  matt  qf  Arnlrsktre  s re  in  many  respect*  interesting  Parallel  to  Loch 
Pyne.  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  mile*,  is  the  long  line  of  Imrh  Awe;  an  interior  like,  over  whose  head 
tower*  Hen  Cruarhan,  the  loftiest  •ummit  in  Argyle  The  raatle  of  Kitcnurn,  ruing  on  one  of  the  islands, 
Modtsecs  a highly  picturesque  edict  Hey  nod  this.  Loch  Ktire,  a narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  stretches  far  into 
the  inferior.  Its  bead  is  rnrlosed  hj  ranges  of  high  and  steep  mountains,  and  its  lower  part  duplsrs  the 
phenomenon  of  a fall,  or  at  least  succession  of  rapid*,  down  which  the  whole  lake  throw*  Itself  with  prodigious 
y and  * lung  train  of  white  billow*  Thu  Call  appears  only  at  low  water,  when  It  U six  (bet  high,  but  is 
covered  over  by  the  sea  on  the  rising  of  the  tide.  At  a c orner  of  this  lake  Is  Hunawe,  where  a Lancashire 
company  some  years  ago  established  an  iron  foundevy,  now  nearly  abandoned,  ( limbing  the  high  mountains 
si  the  hood  of  I^och  EiVve,  we  come  to  an  awfril  wee  as.  Glencoe,  which  In  terrific  grandeur  surnames  tier  haps 
every  other  spot  In  Great  Britain.  This  effort  is  produced  by  its  bold  ami  broken  mountain  form*,  its  wiry 
rocks  and  biwk  precipices;  at  the  Imttom  of  which,  In  a deep  rha*tn  or  ravine,  flow*  the  rivulet  of  Coe.  This 
stream  is  the  Cona  of  Ostian,  believed  the  favourite  haunt  of  that  celebrated  Caledonian  hard.  The  vale  has  also 
a efcmsnv  recollection  attached  to  it,  from  the  massacre  of  liVI,  which  was  inspired  by  private  vengeance,  but 
lo  which  the  sanction*/  William  IlL  


i surrcptitiouOy  obtained  . but  the  enquiry  into  this  transaction  never 
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^isflnl  thr  nation.  Emerging  from  this  gloomy  seme,  the  traveller  is  cheered  with  the  ray  aspect  of  l>»ch 
‘ ' “ { highland  scetiery,  while  the  hills  round  the  ferry  of  Balarnulish  afford 

tried  wca term  coast  qf  Ar^/eshire  next  demands  notice.  From  Halachulish,  along 


Lever i,  which  prevents  much 
valuable  quarries  of  slate. 
HUB6.  Tie  estmoiwe  and  oar 
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the  broad  expanse  of  the  Linnhe  Loch  with  which  the  great  Caledonian  chain  terminate*.  extendi  Appin,  a 
beautiful  district,  diversified  with  fine  wood*,  rich  pasturage,  and  more  culture  than  is  usual  In  Argyllshire. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Linnhe  Loch  Is  a wide,  triangular,  and  peninsular  district  called  Ardnamurehan  ; 
separated  only  by  a narrow  sound  from  the  Island  of  MulL  It  present*  the  usual  highland  iceoery,  without 
any  thing  bold  or  peculiar  ; but  the  central  district  of  Strontian,  besides  the  earth  bearing  its  name,  contains 
lead  mines  of  some  value.  Crossing  the  Linnhe,  and  panning  Lismore,  a long,  level,  and  fertile  island,  we  find 
Lome,  separated  by  Lneh  C reran  from  Appin,  to  which  it  u even  superior  in  beauty  and  fertility.  Near  the 
opening  of  lawh  Ktive  into  the  sea,  tradition  places  beregonlum,  the  reported  capital  of  the  Pkts  in  the  third 
century  j and  near  it  Is  found  DurolaJfbage  Jig . 90S.),  once  the  scene  of  Scottish  regal  pomp,  now  a ruin, 

crowning  a cliff’  along  the 


object  At  Its  termination 
begins  the  long  peninsula  of 
Cantyre,  which  stretches  far 
out  into  the  sea,  being  visible 
from  the  Irish  coast  of  Antrim. 
The  Macdonalds,  lords  of  the 
Isles,  long  held  sway  over  it, 
till  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  earls  of  Argyle,  supported 
by  the  royal  power  i yet  the 
name  of  Macdonald  is  still  common  in  the  district,  though  that  of  Campbell  predominate*.  The  hills  are  net 
near  so  lofty  as  in  central  Argyle,  and  there  I*  a greater  proportion  of  level  land.  Campbell  town,  near  Sts 
southern  extremity,  la  a thriving  port,  now  the  largest  on  this  coast,  and  serving  in  particular  as  a general 
rendezvous  foe  the  herring  fishery. 

2087.  The  three  extreme  counties,  Ross,  Cromarty,  and  Sutherland,  form  the  most  remote 
and  northerly  portion  of  the  Highlands,  and,  Caithness  excepted,  of  all  the  mainland.  The 
south-eastern  border  of  the  frith*  of  Moray,  Cromarty,  ami  Dornoch  contains  some  fine 
land,  and  several  thriving  town* ; the  rest  is  a continued  range  of  rock,  mountain,  heath, 
forest,  and  loch,  similar  to  Inverness,  but  still  wilder.  The  lochs  which  indent  the  western 
coast  are  Urge  and  numerous,  particularly  Loch  Carron,  Loch  Terridon,  and  Loch  Broom  ; 
and  they  have  generally  grand  mountain  boundaries.  On  these  the  neighbouring  proprie* 
tors,  or  the  Hoard  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fisheries,  have  erected  villages,  with  the  view 
of  employing  in  the  herring  fishery  the  natives  ejected  in  consequence  of  the  modern  system 
of  sheep-fanning;  and  the  success  has  been  very  considerable.  The  principal  of  these 
stations  is  Ullapool  on  Loch  Broom,  a considerable  village,  with  an  excellent  and  spacious 
harbour.  The  most  picturesque  of  the  western  lakes  is  Loch  Maree,  which  is  almost  enclosed 
by  land,  with  a fine  circuit  of  mountain,  and  in  the  number  of  its  wooded  islands  resembles 
Loch  Lomond.  Cape  Wrath,  the  north-eastern  point  of  Scotland,  is  a lofty  pyramidal  rock, 

standing  in  front  of  a vast  range  of 
broken  cliffs,  and  breasting  the  whole 
wide  expanse  of  the  ocean.  On  the 
northern  coast  in  Loch  Eribol,  a wide 
inlet,  bordered  by  limestone  rocks, 
perforated  by  caves  of  great  extent 
and  remarkable  form.  Sutherland 
presents  numerous  Duns,  or  ancient 
forts  of  peculiar  structure,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  Dun  Dorns- 
dills  (Jig.  208,),  situated  on  the  lofty 
sides  of  Ben  Hope,  not  far  from 
Loch  Eribol. 

am  Of  the  small  town*  in  this  northern  region.  Cromarty,  the  capital  of  the  little  county  of  the  same  nunc, 
stands  at  the  foot  of  its  own  frith  i while  Dingwall,  the  county  town  of  Rom,  is  situated  at  the  head.  This  frith 
forms  a noble  and  secure  bar,  wnieh  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  In  a commercial  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Cromarty  is  now  a very  considerable  fishing  station ; and  Dingwall  has  done  a good  deal  to  Improve  Its  own 
harbour.  On  the  south  side  of  tho  Lhwnoch  Frith  is  Tain,  where  a good  academy  has  lately  been  established  : 
and  on  the  north  U Dornoch,  an  ancient  town,  once  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Caithness,  of  whose  cathedral 
some  part  still  remains. 

2089.  Caithness  forms  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Scotland,  connecting  it  with  the  northern 
islands.  Though  enclosed  by  the  Highlands,  it  is  scarcely  a highland  county,  being  tra- 
versed indeed  by  ranges  of  low  bills ; but  only  the  Paps  of  Caithness,  as  they  are  called, 
rise  to  the  character  of  mountains.  Its  surface  is  moist,  bleak,  and  bare,  filled  with  little  lakes, 
and  covered  with  extensive  moors.  There  are,  however,  about  50,000  acres  of  arable  land, 
on  which  are  raised  oats  and  here  sufficient  for  internal  consumption.  The  chief  branch  of 
industry  is  now  the  herring  fishery,  upon  an  immense  scale,  and  on  the  very  ground 
formerly  monopolised  by  the  Dutch.  Kelp  to  a considerable  extent  is  also  made  from  the 
sea-weed  thrown  on  its  shores.  Thurso,  the  county  town,  is  a handsome  and  improving 
place,  in  the  midst  of  a cultivated  country.  Its  bay  affords  a safe  roadstead,  peculiarly 
valuable  for  ships,  which,  in  rounding  the  north  of  Scotland,  must  pass  through  the  Pentland 
Frith,  rendered  dangerous  by  its  violent  and  rapid  currents.  Wick,  the  grand  rendezvous  of 
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western  sea.  Mere  Oban,  m 
thriving  little  fishing  port, 
forms  a sort  of  capital  to  this 
thinly  peopled  district.  Thence 
extends,  parallel  to  Loch  Kyne, 
a line  of  coast  calk'd  knaprtaie, 
devoid  of  any  very  striking 
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the  herring  fishery,  attract*  vessels  even  from  remote  parti  of  Scotland,  and  oww  to  tliii  ad  ran  • 
tage  a very  rapid  increase.  The  north-eastern  |>oint  of  Caithness  and  of  Scotland  bears  the 
familiar  appellation  of  John  O’Groat’s  house ; though  Dr.  Macculloch  assures  u«  that  there 
is  not  even  the  vestige  of  a house  to  correspond  to  this  title,  which  is  founded  on  a mere 
traditionary  story. 

Sc  aster.  3.  Scottish  Hands. 


9090 . The  is/anrls  attendant  on  Scotland  form  one  of  its  most  extensive  and  conspicuous 
features.  Though  neither  rich  nor  fertile  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  they  exhibit  a great 
variety  of  hold  and  striking  scenery,  and  are  peopled  by  a race  whose  habits  of  life  and  forms 
of  society  are  peculiar  to  themselves  and  more  inartificial  than  those  of  perhaps  any  other 
people  of  Europe.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  the 
Hebrides  or  Western  Islands  and  the  Northern  Islands  or  those  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

2091.  The  istaruls  of  the  Clyde  are  chiefly  Bute  and  /irran , with  the  smaller  ones  of  the 
Cumbrays  and  Alisa.  Bute  is  of  beautiful  aspect,  green,  rocky,  and  hilly,  with  a climate 
accounted  the  mildest  in  Scotland,  and  fur  that  reason  resorted  to  by  consumptive  and  other 
invalids.  It  ha*  not  within  itself  any  alpine  features  yet  lias  in  full  view  the  high  ranges  of 
Argyleshire  and  the  tpiry  summits  of  Arran.  Extensive  plantations  have  been  formed  by  the 
Marquess  of  Bute ; and  a considerable  part  of  the  surface  is  arable  and  well  cultivated.  ltoth- 
say  is  a gay  pretty  town,  on  the  route  of  all  the  steam-packets  which  proceed  to  the  Western 
1*1  vs,  much  frequented  for  sea-liathing,  and  enriched  by  a considerable  herring  fishery.  Arran 
presents  much  bold  alpine  scenery,  the  central  mountain  of  Guatfirld  rising  to  nearly  the 
bright  of  3000  feet,  while  the  glen  of  Sunox  at  iu  base  has  the  highest  character  of  savage  and 
romantic  grandeur.  The  agriculture  of  Arran,  which  labours  under  many  obstacles,  and  was 
long  in  a backward  state,  has  lately  been  much  improved.  Lamlash,  the  principal  town,  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  harbour,  formed  chiefly  by  the  island  opposite  to  it,  in  which  there  was 
once  a large  monastery,  and  which  is  valuable  from  the  safe  refuge  it  affords  to  the  shipping 
of  the  Clyde. 

9092.  Qf  smaller  islands  may  he  noticed,  almost  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  frith,  the  two  Cumbrays, 
the  larger  of  which  presents  to  the  sea  a sloping  and  fertile  surface  , the  aiualler  is  rocky,  containing  only  a 
Hahthow— . Alisa,  oiT  the  Ayrshire  coast,  is  a rock  MOO  feet  high  • ami  its  lofty  basaltic  cliffs,  formed  into 
column*  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  clouds  of  era  fowl,  render  it  a striking  and 
remarkable  object. 


9093.  The  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands,  are  a much  more  extensive  and  varied  group. 
From  nearly  the  southern  point  of  Argyle,  they  extend  along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  stretch  pretty  far  into  the  Atlantic.  Their  general  aspect  is  highland  in  the  extreme, 
with  rude  rocks  and  mountains,  deep  and  dark  valleys,  large  expanses  of  peat  moss,  hill  pas- 
tures, and  scanty  harvests  ; yet  they  have  some  peculiarity.  The  mountains  ascend  rather 
in  single  peaks  than  in  long  ranges  ; and  the  rocky  cliffs  which  face  the  sea  assume,  in  many 
places,  columnar  forms  of  peculiar  grandeur.  There  are  none  of  the  extended  lochs  pecu- 
liar to  the  Highlands;  but  the  little  lakes,  or  large  ponds,  arc  almost  innumerable.  Con- 
siderable tracts  of  sandy  soil  occur,  in  some  parts  tolerably  fertile,  though  liable  to  be 
blown  by  the  winds ; and  several  tracts  are  covered  with  a profusion  of  beautiful  flowers. 
The  climate  is  extremely  moist ; yet  it  is  milder,  and  the  seasons  are  somewhat  earlier,  than 
on  the  mainland.  These  islands  have  passed  through  several  vicissitudes.  The  earliest 
possessor*  seem  to  have  been  Celtic.  About  the  eleventh  century,  they  were  conquered, 
along  with  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Man,  by  Harold  HarfagCT,  and  were  governed  for  several 
centuries  by  a Norwegian  dynasty,  which  appears  to  have  included  able  and  enlightened 
princes.  Their  power,  however,  was  broken  by  the  battle  of  I-arg% ; soon  after  which  the 
Hebrides  owned  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Scottish  kings,  but  fell  really  under  the  sway 
of  the  Macdonalds,  lords  of  the  Isles  partly  of  Norwegian  descent.  Their  territory,  in- 
cluding a great  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  formed  a considerable  power,  till  the 
severe  check  sustained  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw  ; after  which  it  fell  partly  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Scottish  crown,  and  was  partly  divided  among  a number  of  petty  chiefs  whose  feuds 
and  conflicts  deform  the  subsequent  pages  of  Hebridean  history.  At  present  these  islands 
may  be  considered  as  retaining  more  of  the  spirit  of  clanship,  and  of  the  genuine  original 
highland  habits  and  feelings,  than  any  part  of  the  mainland. 

9094.  The  Hebrides  may  he  divided  into  two  main  ranges.  One  of  them  consists  of  the 
large  islands  of  Islay,  Jura,  Mull,  and  Skye,  with  several  minor  attendants,  which  arc  nearly 
contiguous  to  the  west  coast,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  narrow  straits  and  sounds  ; the 
other  is  composed  of  North  and  South  Uist,  Harris,  Lewis,  which  are  considerably  out  at 
sea,  and  are  clamed,  with  no  very  strict  propriety,  under  the  general  appellation  of  Long 
Island. 

tOftt  Islay  ha*  an  aspect  Minrvhit  different  from  that  of  the  other  Hebrides  : it  contains  a good  deal  of 
level  and  fertile  territory,  with  mountains  neither  very  lofty  nor  very  rugged.  These  advantage*,  though 
attended  with  a diminution  of  picturesque  effect,  were  sufficient  to  Induce  the  lords  of  the  Isles  to  make  Islay 
their  residence;  so  that  " the  kings  that  in  Islay  kept  start* *’  are  enumerated  as  at  the  head  of  the  insular 
potentate*  More  recently  an  active  spirit  of  kuiiTuvement  has  visited  Islay.  Opulrnt  tenants  hav*  Introduced 
fanpruved  mud—  of  culU ration ; good  crops  of  barley,  oats,  and  even  wheat,  are  raised  ; and  the  Uack  cattle. 
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which  form  the  main  export,  are  held  In  great  estimation.  It  haa  even  a manufacture  of  linens,  which  are 
exported  to  the  value  of  about  5U«tf  and  contains  lead  mines,  though  of  no  great  value  The  ruined  churches 
are  pretty  numerous  ; hut  upon  the  whole  there  are  no  remains  to  attest  the  seat  of  any  splendid  monarchy. 
Bow  more  Is  a large  village,  or  even  small  lowu,  at  the  extremity  of  the  largest  loch,  Dard,  well  frequented  by 

•hipping. 

liifjn  ./wra  Is  separated  from  Islay  only  by  a sound,  the  opposite  sides  of  which  correspond  so  exactly  as  to 
suggest  the  Idea  of  their  having  been  disjoined  by  some  violent  shuck.  The  island  itself,  extending  twenty-six 
Hides  along  the  parallel  coast  of  Knapdalc,  is  bleak  and  bare,  even  beyond  moat  of  the  Highlands  ; it  is  one 
continued  tract  of  brown  and  rocky  mountain  pasture."  Its  mountains  form  a long  continuous  ridge,  which 
rises  at  the  southern  j«oint  into  three  detached  and  conical  summits,  called  Paps  : these  make  an  imposing 
apiwarance  from  a distance;  but  in  the  interior  no  striking  object  occurs,  though  the  view  from  the  summit  is 


very  extensive.  The  western  coast  consists  of  rugged  rucks  traversed  by  torrents,  and  often  broken  into  caves, 
but  ha*  scarcely  any  inhabitants.  The  eastern  shore,  as  It  slope*  down  from  the  mountains,  has  tome  level 
and  inhabited  tracts  ; though  all  the  inhabitants,  if  collected,  would  scarcely  people  a large  village.  In  a line 
with  Jura,  for  several  miles,  extends  Scarba,  consisting  of  a single  conical  mountain  broken  into  rocky  pre. 


mountains,  has  some  level 
village. 


In  a line 


ci|m  es,  and  forming  on  the  eastern  side  a very  striking  and  romantic  object.  Between  Jura  and  Scarba  is  the 
perilous  strait  of  I’orryvrekan,  a whirlpool  noted  for  shipwreck.  Colonsay  ansi  Oronsay,  considerably  to  the 
north-west  of  Jura,  form  one  long  small  island,  the  channel  between  them  being  passable  at  low  water.  The 
funner,  in  the  interior  at  least,  has  rather  a peculiarly  verdant  and  smiling  s^pearance  , while  at  Oronsay  are 


8097.  Mu U is  s large,  round,  rough,  stormy  island,  with  winding  and  tloef»ly  indented  shores,  separated  by  a 

long  narrow  sound  from  the  rudest  part  of  the  A rgyleshire  coast.  The  *“* 1 *" 

mountains,  destitute,  in  general,  of  any  thing  striking  or  picturesque. 


arance  ; 
of  Iona. 

_ HMMi  . separai  _ _ 

The  Interior  Is  a confused  troubled  heap  of 
The  shore*  are  almost  every  where 
varieties,  rocky  labyrinths,  dn 


The  great  keep  of  the  former,  with  Its  wall*  nine  feet  thick,  encloses 
The  industry  of  the  people  of  Mull  consuls  chiefly  in  rearing  a small 
beep,  celebrated  for  tneir  delicate  mutton.  Of  the  former  about  IJOU. 


sect i the  remains  of  a priory,  ranking  as  the  linest  in  the  Highlands  next  to 
......  . gh,  stormy  island,  with  snr  **  J ■* 

: nai 

, . if  ai  _ w 

rocky  and  precipitous,  presenting,  especially  on  the  wntcm  coast.  Interesting  varieties,  rocky  labyrinths,  deco 
recesses,  and  ravine*  clothed  with  shrubs.  The  two  once  mighty  holds  of  Duart  and  Arm  crown  rocky  dim 
on  different  points  of  its  eastern  shore.  The 
an  area  of  thirty-six  feet  by  twelve.  The 

breed  of  black  cattle,  and  black-faced  sheep,  celebrated  for  their  delicate  mutton.  Of  the  former  about  1JU0. 
and  of  the  latter  iSUU,  are  exported  ; also  tisi  tons  of  kelp,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  herrings.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  for  Scottish  fisheries  have  built  at  Tobermory  rather  a handsome  and  rabidly  increasing  little 
town.  But  Mull  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  Its  small  Insular  appendages  on  the  west,  Stank  and  Iona. 

2098.  Staff  a is  a small  island,  or  rather  large  rock,  about  a mile  and  a half  round,  and 
encircled  by  cliffs,  w hich,  according  to  Dr.  Macculloch,  nowhere  exceed  in  height  144  feet, 
but  contain  a wonder  of  nature,  to  which  she  has  scarcely  produced  elsewhere  a parallel. 
This  is  the  Cave  of  Fingol  (Jig.  207.),  as  it  is  called,  which  remained  unobserved,  amid 

its  rocky  barriers  and  stormy  seas, 
till  1772,  when  Mr.  I,eash,  an  Irish 
gentleman,  on  a fishing  excursion, 
oiscovered  this  cave,  and  gave 
notice  of  it  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who  visited  Staffa,  and  made  it 
known  to  the  world.  Almost  all 
the  rocks  of  the  island  are  basaltic 
and  columnar ; but  here  tliey  are 
arranged  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
singular  and  magnificent  effect. 
An  opening,  sixty-six  feet  high 
and  forty-two  wide,  formed  by 
perpendicular  walls  terminated  by 
an  arch  at  the  top,  admits  into  a 
natural  hall,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  bounded  on 
each  aide  by  basaltic  columns  rising  in  regular  symmetrical  succession.  The  above 
dimensions  arc  those  given  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  and  considerably  lower  than  the  result  of 
the  original  measurement  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Two  other  caves,  the  Cormorants’  Cave 
and  the  Boats'  Cave,  present  similar  scenes,  hut  with  interesting  varieties.  Of  the  columnsr 
rocks,  which  extend  over  a great  part  of  the  island,  many  are  bent  and  twisted  in  a remarkable 
and  very  beautiful  manner. 

2099.  Iona  ( /ig.  208.)  is  a small  island  near  Still  a,  of  greater  extent,  with  some  cul- 
ture, and  a scanty  population,  but  no  natural  features  that  deserve  notice.  Yet  it  excites 

the  deepest  interest  by 
the  venerable  ruins  which 
attest,  in  Oils  secluded 
corner,  the  early  existence 
of  religion  and  learning, 
at  a lime  when  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  was  buried  in 
barbarism.  Amid  all  the 
uncertainty  of  our  early 
history,  it  appears  certain 
that  St.  Colombo,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  founded  here  a 
monastery,  and  made  it 
a centre  whence  he  en- 
w*  deavoured  to  diffuse  the 
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light  of  Cliriatianity.  Thit  religion*  establishment  was  enriched  and  extended,  and  a 
nunnery  was  afterwards  instituted  under  the  same  auspices.  The  Culdees,  or  followers  of 
Columba,  appear  to  have  rcndmil  very  great  services  to  Britain,  and  even  to  the  whole  North. 
Teachers  were  often  drawn  from  among  them  for  seminaries  in  England  ; and  they  undertook 
missionary  expeditions  to  Norway,  and  even  to  Husaia.  They  taught,  in  a great  measure, 
the  pure  principle*  of  primitive  Christianity,  rejecting  both  vow  s of  celibacy,  and  the  pompous 
ceremonies  of  tin*  Romish  church.  By  degrees,  however,  n system  expressly  formed  to 
dazile  and  allure  the  multitude  prevailed  over  one  suited  to  a pure  and  primitive  people  ; 
and  Iona  itself  at  length  became  Roman  catholic.  It  continued,  however,  to  Hmiridi  till 
the  Reformation,  when  its  monks  were  dispersed,  and  its  edifices  demolished.  The  library 
of  Iona  was  formerly  famous,  though  probably  its  collection  of  classic  author*.,  brought 
by  Fergus  1 1,  from  the  sack  of  Rome,  may  be  ranked  as  a fable.  The  cemetery  also  remains, 
in  which,  according  to  tradition,  were  buried  forty  eight  kings  of  Scotland,  eight  of 
Norway,  four  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  France.  Allowing  the  scepticism  of  Dr.  Macculloch 
as  to  this  magnificent  list,  it  appears  confirmed,  from  the  ornaments  on  the  tombs,  that  ninny 
of  the  W«t- 1 noular  chiefs  chose  this  as  a sacred  spot,  where  their  ashes  might  repose.  The 
ruins  are  extensive.  The  cathedral  is  164  feet  long  and  34  broad  ; and  near  it  is  a chapel 
sixty  feet  long.  The  style  of  architecture  is  early  and  rude  ; and  the  sculptures,  though 
pretty  numerous,  are,  with  a few  exceptions  grotesque  in  design  and  execution.  The  finest 
part  consists  of  four  crosses,  the  remnant  of  the  probably  much  exaggerated  number  of  360, 
once  belonging  to  the  edifice.  The  altar,  of  pure  white  marble,  bus  entirely  disappeared. 


2100  Other  $*nall  itland*  occur  in  the  riantty  of  Mult.  I'lva  *nd  Oorortrs  «rr  rocky  and  barren,  though 
the  Cancer  especially  liar  Isasaltic  cliflk  ; while  oil  the  outer  bonier,  the  KreshlnUh  Islets  are  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. and  only  remarkable  for  the  rocky  rite  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Cairnbury.  About  twenty  mile*  west- 
ward of  Mull  are  the  two  long  narrow  stri|**s  of  Coll  and  Tirer,  serrated  from  each  other  by  one  of  the  usual 
Borrow  sounds  Tirer  presents  a eery  striking  contrast  to  the  other  isles,  being  so  low  and  flat,  that  It  appears 
as  if  the  waves  would  swrep  across  ft.  'Hie  sutl  Is  sandy,  but  in  gmeral  very  fertile  in  the  highland  grains, 
oats  and  bear  : it  carries  on  a considerable  fishery  ; and  has  reins  of  fine  marble  Coll  prraents  a quite 
different  asiwct,  bring  composed  of  rocky  hills,  with  broad  fiat  tops  ; so  that  from  a height  it  appears  a mere 
tttiraricd  plain  of  rock.  Between  these  hills,  however,  are  green  dells,  and  though  it  is  said  that  there 
a in  Coll  a plant  more  than  three  fret  high,  yet  both  It  and  Tirer  yield  a profusion  of  beautiful 


210L  Si  or,  the  most  northerly  of  this  inner  chain,  may  be  ranked  also  as  the  largest  and  most  considerable 
of  the  whole  group  It  is  forty. fire  miles  long  j but  its  shores  are  so  winding,  and  so  penetrated  by  lochs, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  form  a cluster  of  peninsulas.  Ranges  of  rocky  mountains,  many  of  them  JUtx»  feet  high, 
Co/er  almost  the  entire  surface  On  a nr*t  approach,  its  aspect  is  only  hare,  bleak,  brown,  and  dreary  ; but  in 
sailing  round  Its  shores,  the  high  rocks  with  which  they  are  every  where  bordered  occasionally  display  objects 
of  striking  and  romantic  grandeur  The  north-cast  shore  exhibits  an  almost  continuous  range  of  perpendicular 
rliffk,  about  500  feet  high,  with  only  occasional  openings  Inland,  above  this,  rises  the  StcrT,  consisting  of 
rows  of  baaaltir  columns,  in  many  places  taller  than  those  of  SLafla,  though  they  nowhere  form  the  same 
regular  and  majestic  dome  Still  more  marked  are  the  Curhullkn  Hills,  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  which 

Ksent  crowds  of  rugged  and  broken  summits,  more  resembling  the  Alfa  than  those  of  any  other  |*art  of 
tain.  Within  their  recesses,  Dr.  Macculloch  traced  Loch  Sravlg  and  tilrn  t cruisk,  which  Last  he  considers 
as  superior  In  gloomy  grandeur  even  to  < • Icticne.  In  Strathaird,  afproaching  to  the  southern  point,  is  the 
celebrated  spar  rave  ; It  is  about  890  feet  frimi  the  entrance  to  the  extremity  ; hut  a great  part  of  the  passage 
Is  gloomy  and  rocky,  and  only  in  Its  most  interior  part  do  the  stalactites  begin  to  branch  out  into  that  variety  of 
Intricate  and  brilliant  ornaments  which  make  the  cave  to  brautiftiL  The  great  tiody  of  the  Island  is  described 
as  a hilly  moorland,  barren,  brown,  and  rugged  ; the  peaks  being  generally  from  5t*J  to  1<*A»  feet  high  The 
•astern  coast  of  Skat  or  Slate,  the  most  southern  peninsula,  and  in  the  north,  the  shores  of  Loch  Hracadale 
and  Loch  WoLsort,  ami  the  plain  of  Kihnulr.  are  level  and  arable  Almost  the  sole  occupation  is  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  which  are  of  good  quality,  and  the  exportation  of  which,  with  that  of  a considerable  Quantity 
of  kelp,  forms  the  chief  trade  of  the  island  j Urge  quantities  of  herrings  are  also  taken,  and  cured  by  ft  slier  men 
who  carry  on  this  branch  of  cuminnvr  on  a small  scale.  The  only  places  which  can  In?  called  towns  are 
Broadfonl  and  !*ortrre,  on  the  eastern  coast,  which  maintain  the  curmnurncatUm  with  the  continent.  The 
procicTty  of  Skye  Is  almost  shared  between  the  family  of  I xml  Macdonald,  who  claims  descent  from  the  ancient 
birds  of  the  Isle*,  and  that  of  Marleod.  Duntulm,  the  almost  ruined  seat  of  the  Macdonalds,  retains  many 
peculiarities  of  the  ancient  feudal  castle,  among  which  live  pit  and  gallows  are  not  wanting  The  Mac  lends* 
castle  of  Ounvcgan,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  U also  a magnificent  pile  : both  arc  on  the  north-west 

Si  we'ils  msny  attendant  til eta.  On  the  cast  is  Rasay,  masked  bf  long  lofry  cliflk  of  fine  sandstone, 
out  of  which  cities  might  be  built,  and  which  have  on  their  kqw  green  ami  cultivated  farms  It  is  separated 
by  sounds  on  the  north,  from  the  barren  and  solitary  isle  of  Rona,  and  on  tlie  smith  from  bcahw,  a long  island 
consisting  of  a single  mountain : and  tlie  sound  between  which  and  Skve  is  covered  with  vessels  passing  to  and 
frnm  tlie  continent,  nr  engaged  in  the  fishery.  To  the  south  west  is  Rum,  a wild  and  rugged  mass  of  maun, 
tama,  surrounded  by  sImtc*  scared  y acrrssible.  and  Involved  in  almost  iierpctual  tempest.  The  mountains, 
however,  being  lofry,  and  In  general  but  partially  visible  through  clouds,  render  Rum  a magnificent  object 
when  seen  from  the  sea  On  the  west  is  C anna,  a small  island  surrounded  by  ridge*  of  columnar  rocks,  nsmg 
In  successive  stages,  but  with  rich  verdant  vales  on  their  topa  On  tlie  east  of  Ilyin  is  lag  or  Flgg,  also  tur. 
rounded  with  bold  cltffk,  particularly  the  Scuir,  which  extends  about  a mile  in  length,  presenting  a (wr. 
pendicular  fare  of  nearly  \m  feet,  with  a fiat  summit  Bgg  contain*  alio  several  large  and  remarkable  caves : 
this  isle  with  Skye  and  Its  appendages,  terminates  the  Interior  chain  of  the  Hebrides. 

glut  7. on m la  the  general  name  given  to  the  ex  tenor  chain  of  the  Hebrides,  with  no  strict  propriety, 

•Inee  the  tract  consists  of  live  large,  and  many  smaller  islands  i but  these,  forming  a line  of  nearly  15b  miles, 
ore  so  closely  contiguous,  separated  only  by  narrow  sounds  filled  with  Islets,  that  the  whole  may,  without  any 
extreme  licence,  be  considered  as  one  Island.  'Plough  as  rude  as  Uie  eastern  range,  it  Is  not  so  generally 
mountainous  i It  is  a strange  mixture  of  bugs,  rocks,  lochs,  and  sands.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  convsvlng 
sheep  by  sea.  Its  pastures  are  chiefly  occupied  with  cattle  destined  fur  the  markets  of  the  mainland  ; and  from 
the  abundance  of  tea. weed  on  its  winding  and  extensive  shores,  large  quantities  of  kelp  arc  produced,  which 
yield  considerable  profit. 

2104.  Levi*  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Hebrides,  being  upwards  of  eighty  miles  from  north. w*est  to  south-east,  and 
at  some  points  more  than  twenty  In  breadth.  It  is  not,  hnwrver,  favoured  by  nature,  but  presents  the  general 
fclfak  oipect  of  the  western  Hrbrldrs,  wuh  only  a green  licit  along  the  coast.  Of  its  inhabitants,  those  occupy, 
law  ita  mm t northern  point,  called  the  Butt  of  l<ewls,  appear  to  he  Danish  ; ths  remnant  of  that  colony  who 
oner  ruled  the  island  The  prop l*  are  industrious  in  cultivating  their  rudosoll,  and  In  the  fisheries,  which 
have  rendered  Stornoway,  the  capital  of  Lewis,  a place  of  some  consideration,  even  in  this  remote  region  It 
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wa*  made  a borough  toy  lame*  VL,  and  It*  present  prosperity  it  marked  by  the 
lowland  aspect 

«105l  I.  str  it  has  tome  tmaU  but  striking  appendage*.  To  the  east  are  the  Shi  an 
Oariveilan,  presents  to  the  tea  a range  of  columnar  clifft  more  than  half  a ml 
from  9U  to  4U0  feet,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  colonnades  to  be  found  in  the  N 
the  FUnoan  Island*,  seven  in  number,  with  some  rich  verdure,  but  chiefly  retro 
fowl  which  fill  the  air  with  multitudinous  clamour.  About  sixteen  miles  to  Ui 
extreme  north-west  point  of  Britain.  It  it  about  a mile  long,  and,  in  high  s< 
sweeps  entirely  over  it  Yet  it  has  green  and  fertile  land,  occupied  and  cultivat 

$H*i.  Hcimt,  a peninsula  on  the  southern  point  of  Lewis,  and  almost  ranked  ; 
different  aqH-ct,  consisting  of  a mass  of  rugged  rocks,  which  project  in  long  pro 
to  the  shore  a very  picturesque  aspect  The  arable  patches  are  small,  and  iti  sui 
cannot  in  general  be  reached  without  peat  labour,  and  can  be  cultivated  only  t 
numerous  than  black  rattle,  being  better  adapted  to  this  rugged  surface. 

£107.  Sorlk  and  South  Lrtst,  with  Benbrruia,  exhibit  the  general  aspect  of  J. 
they  compose  about  eighty  miles.  The  western  shore,  tor  a mile  or  two  in  breadt 
In  summer  tolerable  crops  of  oats  and  bear,  but  wearing  in  winter  a meat  dreary 
uat  twwki,  lakes,  and  ponds,  without  number : on  the  east,  a rude  and  rocky 
lochs  The  cattle  are  small,  and  not  exported  In  very  large  quantities.  Tm 
industry  is  kelp,  fur  which  the  shores  of  these  islands  afford  ample  materials.  1 
annually  about  2500  tons,  for  tlv  fabrication  of  which  about  flO/bD  tom  of 
Henbecula,  intermediate  between  the  two  Lists,  is  of  a similar  character,  but  me 
waste  of  waters,  rocks,  and  sand. 

SI  OH-  Barra,  the  most  southern  branch  of  Long  Island,  is  small,  but  distingi 
fishermen,  who,  in  large  boots,  carry  their  cargoes  through  the  Crinan  Canal  to 
half  a mile  from  the  northern  shore  la  ChUamll,  the  castle  of  the  Macleans,  no 
extent  as  to  have  been  cajtaMc  of  containing  5U0  men.  From  Barra,  south  war 
terminating  with  Bernera,  commonly  colled  Barra  Head. 

2U*L  It  e must  not  leave  the  Hebrides  without  commemorating  St.  Kilda,  I 
snt-tary,  far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  whose  waves  dash  continually  against  its  per) 
three  miles  long,  girt  on  all  sides  by  a wall  of  rock,  which  at  one  point  is  aoou 
the  loftiest  hill  on  the  Island,  being  there  cut  down  perpendicularly  from  the 
heights,  from  which  the  eye  looks  down  over  Jutting  crags : a boiling  sen  bein' 
cl  sift  beaten  by  a foaming  surge,  and  lust  In  the  gloom  of  involving  clouds : 
ocean,  and  sky,**  are  the  scenes  which  characterise  Jit,  Hilda  On  the  top  of  In 
what  fertile  surface,  on  which  are  fed  sheep  of  the  Norwegian  breed,  with  sht 

whose  mutton  1 
cows : and  a 1H 
But  the  favourit 
from  the  face  of  i 
in  fearfbl  and  c 
shores.  Suspem 
point 
of  the 

and  other*  of  t 
breed  on  their  s) 
Martin  calculate 
to  Dr.  Msccullot 
tion  has  ascribe 
the  golden  age  i 
harmless,  quiet 
repeated  interns 
much  auLmiUb 
Hebrideans.  T! 
great  want  of  ii 
could  either  res 
guage  ‘ but  of  l 
some  Lowland  sc 
sent  and  a schoo 
211ft  Only  L 
remain  now  to 
from  the  norti 
towards  the  Toll 
and  Shetland  Is! 

2111.  The 
about  thirty  it 
or  Mainland 
ground  as  &1j 
Nothing  can 
their  form  ; tl 
they  an*  pern 
stralta  which 
other,  cause  . 

of  land  and  sea.  These  straits  are  rendered  dangerous  by  numci 
from  the  two  oceans  which  rush  in  from  opposite  sides.  T 
particular,  between  Orkney  and  the  Mainland,  is  a most  formidable 
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Fig.  2Uft  Map  qf  the  Orkney  Islands. 
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currents  keep  the  channel  in  a state  of  perpetual  ebullition.,  anti  produce,  at  several  points, 
violent  whirlpools;  among  which  the  Wells  of  Swinns,  the  Scr*l chit*  of  Stroma,  and  the 
Merry  men  of  Mey,  are  named  with  particular  dread.  Orkney  has  not  an  inviting  aspect. 
It  is  in  general  low,  bleak,  boggy,  und  bare ; though  its  western  islands  lace  the  Atlantic 
with  some  very  hold  and  rugged  cliffs.  About  a twelfth  part  is  cultivated  in  a rude 
manner  with  the  plough  ; a somewhat  larger  portion  is  under  regular  pasture  ; the  rest  is  moor 
and  waste.  The  cattle,  though  small,  arc  of  a good  breed,  and  about  50,000  sheep,  almost 
in  a wild  state,  roam  through  the  commons.  The  fisheries  are  not  extensive,  but  sea-fowl, 
as  well  as  moor-game,  are  pursued  with  activity.  Kelp  is  the  staple  commodity  for 
export : it  lias  averaged  annually  2500  tons,  employing  3000  men.  There  is  some  coarse 
woollen,  and  of  late  there  luu  been  some  linen  manufacture.  As  most  of  the  vessels  destined 
for  Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  whale  fishery,  and  many  of  those  which,  from  the  asst  coast,  soil 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  pass  by  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  ports  of  the  Orkneys  are  fre- 
quented, and  a market  is  afforded  for  their  provisions.  Many  also  of  their  active  young 
men,  bred  to  the  sea,  go  out  on  board  of  these  vessels,  and  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the 
crews,  especially  of  those  destined  for  the  northern  fisheries. 


21 12.  The  topographical  detail*  qf  Orkney  do  nut  pomem  any  peculiar  attraction.  Kirk  watt,  however,  bean 
Btulu  nf  the  periods  when  it  was  a Danish  capital,  and  a residence  of  the  sovereign  Eatb  of  Orkney.  There 
is  a Ixrgv’  and  moMivs  raihnluri.  in  some  porta  tctt  elegantly  ornamented  j al*o  ruins  of  a king's  castle,  an 
carl's  palace,  and  a bishop's  palace.  The  town  is  ill  built,  but  has  of  late  been  considenddy  extended  and 


Fig.  2IQ.  Map  qf  the  Skeltami  Islands. 
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Unproved.  It  has  a rood  natural  harbour, 
ummpmvrd  however  by  art.  btrmaneas  has 
one  of  the  best  harbours  In  the  kingdom,  and 
since  It  was  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  in 
which  It  had  been  brikl  by  Kirkwall,  It  hat 
rapidly  extended,  and  brnsno  the  hreuriu 
resort  of  vessels  which  seek  on  this  email  tea 
shelter  and  refreshment.  Near  Struomtaa  i« 


V; , . u I.  hhsfdiwhay. Stransay,  Rouaav,  Eds? , Weatray, 

-tft*  I'fc'l  b*  Tajia,  and  Sanday,  are  small  Utaudi  irt  ret  rhino 

rei  *»«*  . I to  Use  north-east.  Barra  and  South  Ronald. 

. J ..  \ 'n,q#/  shay  are  towards  Cailhnew  ; ami  to  the  west 

Liulr  UygaMi.  ;*£  y\  * H.  i the  kong  Island  of  Hoy,  which,  differing  Ikon 

Km  ll, n Jr^JL\Sl  si  * \T  the  rest,  presents  a scries  of  bold  and  nigged 

n___  -t*  d JfT  ftr-f  V promwntortre  to  the  mariner  who  has  naued 

v.krrrr  through  the  Petition*!  Frith,  and  whoTln 

* " I quitting  Hoy  head,  plunges  Into  the  boundlec* 

**>»»«  la  “rsV*  flV'  Waste  of  the  Atlantic. 

R 2113.  The  Zetland  or  Shetland 

* Island*,  called  by  the  natives  HiolU 

v»  . . . /**  land,  must  close  our  survey  of  Britain. 

^ * S$Pu~**  w Tlwugh  not,  as  imagined  by  the 

\ ”ImI  ?U|  mft****  ancients,  the  remotest  boundary  of  the 

1 m ‘ habitable  world,  yet  they  form  one 

x+i€>  °f  the  boldest  ex tranities  of  Kurope, 

jpg01 VtA^St Lmmr  encircled  by  Uie  illimitable  extent  of 

* \\*^  . the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  oceans. 

| ^ p—c t$ hpg-fvy.  Placed  thus  far  north,  and  amid  so 

H**inT  bu^Kt,SJP,«w  l.  wide  a waste  of  waters,  the  climate 

^ of  Zetland  is  cold,  bleak,  swept  by 

C l'  Jiw  ***  fbrious  winds,  and  deluged  by  tor- 

H4.  rents  of  rain.  The  surface  is  rugged, 

cgf  4? £ without  being  mountainous ; It  is 

/ f every  where  penetrated,  not  by  the 

mountain  lakes  of  the  Highlands  and 
Isles,  but  by  long  lagoons  with  fiat 
shores,  called  toes,  by  which  even  the 

* * \*  » » “ largest  islands  are  so  intersected,  that 

X 1 1 there  is  scarcely  a spot  in  them  two 

mile*  distant  from  the  tea.  The  ex- 
Cnf  tensive  mosses,  and  the  trunks  of  trees 

- -—  ^ - — ~ — dug  out  of  them.  Drove  that  a vast 

expanse  was  once  covered  with  natural  forests ; but  these  are  now  totally  eradicated,  and 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  sea-spray  has  rendered  abortive  every  attempt  to  replace  them, 


that  remarkable  piece  or  antiquity  the  “ atjuvd- 
Ing  atones  of  biennia,* ' which  in  magnitude  and 
•lingular  character  almost  rival*  Stonehenge. 
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*o  that  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  now  completely  naked, 
shrub.  The  coasts  are  peculiarly  steep,  rocky,  <utd  bold,  the  ro 
caverns,  and  broken  into  precipices  and  cliffs  of  the  most  varied 
shores,  against  which  the  waves  of  the  great  surrounding  ocean 
fury,  is  equally  grand  and  terrible.  The  author  of  “ The  P 
picture  of  these  “ deep  and  dangerous  seas  of  the  north,  their 
many  hundred  feet  in  height  — their  perilous  straits,  and  current 
reefs  of  rock,  over  which  the  vivid  ocean  foams  and  boils,  • 
extremities  neither  man  nor  ski  IT  has  ever  ventured,  — lonely  ar.d 
occasionally  the  mins  of  ancient  northern  fastnesses,  dimly  see 
arctic  winter.’*  The  dangers  of  the  navigation,  however,  are  c< 
spacious  and  commodious  havens,  formed  by  the  deep  bays  tnc 
channels,  between  different  islands. 

21 H.  At  to  industry  and  produce,  the  Shetland  Islands  remain  in  a low  • 
arrrs  of  arable  land,  and  nearly  as  many  of  good  meadow  j but  this  comprises 
of  the  surface,  all  the  rest  consisting  of  waste  or  common,  on  which  the  hoi 
out,  to  And  pastures  as  best  they  may.  The  horses  arc  of  a rrry  small  site.  i 
hardy,  The  cows  are  equally  diminutive  and  give  very  little  milk,  but  both 
quality.  The  sheep  are  most  numerous  of  all,  being  reckoned  at  seventy  or  ei 
like  the  other  animals,  and  their  wool  very  scanty ; but  some  of  it  is  peculia 
almost  the  only  manufacture  of  Shetland,  and  one  of  the  finest  In  the  wmkl,  — 
so  close,  soft,  and  warm,  as  to  render  its  use  quite  a luxury.  The  greatest  bi 
ever,  Is  the  fishery  i not  of  herrings,  but  of  cod  and  ling  for  salting  and  dry 
these  fish  : and,  within  the  last  few  years,  a peculiarly  rich  and  extensirr  ban 
ward.  At  the  pro  fur  season,  fleets  of  boats  issue  from  all  the  bays  and  ih* 
which  is  carried  on,  not  without  peril,  at  the  distance  of  from  twenty  to  t 
fishermen  afe  supplied  by  the  landlords  with  boats  and  Implements,  on  eondit 
at  a stipulated  rate ; and  a*  their  farms  are  held  at  will,  they  are,  from  thi 
stances,  placed  in  a state  of  vassalage  more  complete,  perhaps,  than  any  othei 
VI 15.  The  annals  of  Shetland  are  Norwegian.  Those  islands,  according  to  th 
from  Norway.  In  the  ninth  century  they  were  conquered  by  Harold  Harfa 
powerful  and  formidable  of  all  the  sea-kings  of  the  north.  The  Norwegian  sw 
over  all  the  Scottish  islands  ; but  in  the  Shetland*  it  was  undisputed,  till  the 
of  Orkney,  as  the  dowry  of  a princess  of  Norway  married  to  James  I II.,  in  th 
211*1  The  topographical  details  qf  Shetland  are  not  of  great  magnitude.  I, 
Lowlands  be  considered  rather  a thriving  village,  ill  and  Irregularly  buili 
island  of  lire* say  forms  Bresaay  Sound,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  worl 
vessels  destined  for  the  north  and  the  whale  fishery.  Off  Brc.xay  U the  nm* 
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Burra,  Housa,  Frondray,  Papa  Stour.  Mickle  and  Little  Uhoc,  all  so  close  as 
Considerably  out  at  sea.  Fouls,  a small  rocky  islet,  faces  the  Atlantic,  with  hi 
flocks  of  sea-fowl. 
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ClAP.  IV. 

IRELAND. 

2117.  Ireland  u a fine  and  rrten.nve  island?  situated  to  the  wet 
one  of  the  three  grand  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sect.  1 . General  Outline  and  Aspect 

2118.  The  greatest  dimension  of  Ireland  is  IVom  Cape  Clear, 
in  55°  23'  N.  latitude ; making  4°  4',  or  about  280  miles.  The 
from  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  county  of  Down  (opposit 
Head  in  Kerry,  will  be  5°  9\  or  218  miles;  but  it  is  now  her 
parallel  of  latitude.  The  island,  according  to  Beaufort,  contain! 
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■*:» 

square  mile*,  or  nearly  30,000,000  acres ; but,  till  the  survey  be  completed,  precision  on  tliie 
subject  cannot  be  attained. 

21 19.  The  turf  ace  of  Ireland  cannot  on  the  whole  be  called  mountainous  j ita  central  districts 
composing  one  vast  plain,  which  crosses  the  kingdom  from  east  to  west.  It  is,  however, 
diversified  by  ranges  of  mountains,  superior  in  extent,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Wales,  equal  in  elevation,  to  any  in  England.  Wicklow,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  may  be 
classed  as  an  alpine  region.  On  the  borders  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  the  Slieve-  Bloom, 
the  Knockmele  Down,  and  the  Galtiro,  form  long  and  lofty  ranges,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive view  over  the  wide  plains  that  stretch  henenih  them.  All  these,  however,  are  much 
surpassed  by  the  extreme  south-west  county  of  Kerry,  which  presents  a complete  chaos  of 
lofty  and  rocky  summits.  The  most  elevated  arc  those  which  enclose  the  beautiful  and 
finely  wooded  lakes  of  Killarney,  Mangcrton  and  Macgillicuddy's  Keeks,  the  last  of  which 
is  considerably  more  than  3000  feet  high.  At  the  opposite  or  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Ireland,  Antrim  presents  to  the  Scottish  seas  a barrier  of  rocky  cliffs,  less  lofty,  but  of  a 
very  bold  and  peculiar  character ; precipitous,  and  formed  into  long  columnar  ranges;  a 
phenomenon  which  the  Giant’s  Causeway  exhibits  on  a greater  scale  than  any  other  spot  in 
the  known  world.  The  Moume  mountains,  a lofty  granite  range  in  the  south  of  the  county 
of  Down ; those  of  Carlingford,  which  extend  into  the  county  of  Armagh  ; with  consider* 
able  ranges  in  Tyrone,  Derry,  and  Donegal,  may  dispute  the  pre-eminence  with  those  of 
the  south.  In  Connaught  there  are  also  some  considerable  detached  mountains  of  which 
Croagh-patrick  in  Mayo  has  been  reckoned  by  some  to  exceed  even  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks; 
but  Ireland  has  no  extended  table  lands  like  those  which  cover  a considerable  part  of 
England.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  in  that  central  point  vbere  die 
rivers  divide,  is  not  more  than  270  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

2120.  The  rivers  and  baus  of  Ireland  form  a noble  feature , and  would  be  the  theatre  of  a 
most  extensive  commerce,  did  the  regions  through  which  they  flow  afford  more  ample  mate- 
rials. The  Shannon  is  without  a rival  in  the  three  kingdoms.  It  rises  far  in  the  north, 
from  Lough  Allen  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  has  a course  of  170  miles,  throughout 
tl»e  whole  of  which  it  is  more  or  leas  navigable,  the  only  obstruction  which  existed  having 
been  removed.  Below  Limerick  it  expands  into  an  estuary  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  by 
which  the  largest  vessels  have  access  to  that  city.  The  Barrow  is  also  an  important  river, 
which  runs  southward  through  the  greater  part  of  Leinster,  receive*  from  the  west  the  Nore 
and  the  Suire,  and  finally  forms  the  harbour  of  Waterford.  The  Boyne,  so  celebrated  for 
the  victory  gained  on  its  banks;  the  Foyle,  which,  after  passing  Londonderry,  forms  Lough 
Foyle ; tho  Bonn,  which  passes  through  I.ough  Neagh,  and  affords  a flourishing  salmon 
fishery  ; and  the  Blackwater,  which  terminates  in  the  bay  and  port  of  Youghal,  are  also 
deserving  of  mention.  The  other  rivers  are  rather  numerous  than  of  long  course  ; but  they 
almost  all  terminate  in  wide  estuaries  and  toughs*  which  diffuse  through  Ireland  the  means 
of  water  communication,  and  afford  a multiplicity  of  spacious  and  secure  harbour*.  The 
western  coast,  in  particular,  exposed  to  the  perpetual  action  of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic, 
has,  according  to  Mr.  Young’s  expression,  been  completely  sawn  into  bays;  which,  if  the 
country  were  in  a more  advanced  state  of  improvement,  would  afford  ample  facilities  to  ita 
commerce. 

2121.  Takes  or  toughs  are  a conspicuous  feature  in  Ireland*  where  this  last  name,  like  the 
similar  one  used  in  Scotland,  is  in  many  instances  applied  to  anus  of  the  sea.  Lough 
Neagh  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  covering  nearly  100,000  acres.  Its  banks 
are  flat,  tame,  and  in  many  places  marshy  and  inundated.  Lough  Erne,  also  in  Ulster,  is 
divided  into  two  reaches,  the  united  length  of  which  is  about  thirty  miles,  while  its  circuit 
includes  a great  variety  of  rich  and  ornamented  scenery.  Lough  Foyle,  Lough  Swilly, 
and  Belfast  I*ough,  are  properly  bays.  The  Shannon  forms  several  lakes,  of  which  Lough 
Ree  is  the  principal ; and  the  whole  of  its  course  downwards  from  Limerick  resembles  more 
a lough  or  bay  than  a river.  Connaught  has  several  extensive  lakes.  That  of  Killarney, 
in  Die  south,  is  famed,  not  for  its  extent,  but  for  the  singular  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its 
shores.  A fuller  description  of  this  and  some  others  now  mentioned  will  be  found  under 
the  local  section. 


Skct.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

2122.  The  Botany  and  Zoology  of  Ireland , as  connected  with  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, having  been  treated  of  under  the  head  of  England,  the  subdivisions  of  this  section 
will  be  confined  to  Geology. 

Subskct.  1.  Geology  cf  Ireland . 

212ft.  The  geology  of  this  imfurriant  part  if  the  British  empire  is  not  so  well  known  a*  that 
of  Great  Britain.  To  a distinguished  scholar  of  the  Frey  berg  school,  Mr.  Weaver,  we 
ore  indebted  for  the  most  interesting  series  of  geological  observations ; Hamilton# 
Richardson,  Stephens,  Berger,  Griffith,  Sir  Charles  Gieseck^,  Buckland,  Conybeare,  and 
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Fitton  hare  alto  communicated  much  that  ii  important  in  regard  to  the  geology  of  the  titter 
itle.  For  full  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  geognosy,  we  refer  to  the  authors  just  men- 
tioned, our  apace  allowing  only  of  such  a sketch  os  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a 
general  conception  of  the  geognostical  structure  of  those  parts  of  the  island  which  hare 
been  already  surveyed;  via.  — I.  North  of  Ireland;  2.  Connaught  coal  district;  9.  East 
of  Ireland  ; 4.  South,  and  port  of  the  west  of  Ireland. 

2124.  (I.)  North  of  lrtiand.  This  district  may  be  described  as  limited  by  Dundalk  Bay  on 
the  south  .cast,  and  by  Lough  Foyle  on  the  north- west,  including  towards  the  south  the  counties 
of  Down,  Armagh,  and  the  north-east  angle  of  Louth,  lying  between  Dundalk  and  Car- 
lingfurd  Bay ; and  on  the  north  Antrim  and  Derry ; that  portion  of  Tyrone  which  extends 
along  the  north-west  shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  between  Derry  and  Armagh,  being  also  com- 
prehended as  falling  within  the  same  general  outline.  This  district  is  marked  by  three 
distinct  systems  or  groups  of  mountains,  one  of  which  occupies  the  more  southern  counties ; 
while  the  more  northern  are  divided  between  the  two  others. 

2125.  1st  system.  The  Moume  mountain  a.  The  Moume  mountains  form  a well-defined 
group,  extending  from  Dundrum  Bay  to  Carlingford  Bay,  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Down.  Slieve  Donard  is  the  highest  summit  of  this  group,  and  rises  about  2654  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  north-west  of  the  main  group,  the  Fathom  Hill,  Slieve  Girker., 
or  the  Newrr  mountains,  and  Slieve  Gullen,  arc  situated  in  the  south-east  of  Armagh ; and 
the  Kavensdale  and  Carlingford  mountains,  in  the  north  of  Louth,  may  he  considered  as  its 
appendages.  Granite,  which  is  the  prevailing  rock  of  these  mountains,  contains  beautiful 
rock  cry  stals  also  felspar  and  mica  crystals  and  in  the  cavities  that  afford  these  topaz  and 
beryl  in  fine  crystals  also  occur.  To  the  north  of  the  Moume  mountains  Slieve  Croob, 
composed  of  syenite,  and  Slieve  Anisky,  of  hornblende  rock,  both  situated  in  the  county  of 
Down  and  barony  of  Lower  Iveagh,  form  an  elevated  tract,  dependent  upon,  but  placed  at 
some  distance  from,  the  main  group.  Hornblende  rock,  greenstone,  and  porphyry  are  said 
to  be  abundant  on  the  skirts  of  this  granite  district.  These  Plutonian  granite  and  syenite 
hills  rise  through  strata  of  transition  rocks  which  ore  grey wacke,  grey  wacke  slate,  transition 
clay  slate,  and  transition  limestone*  The  Plutonian  rocks  bear  but  a small  proportion  in 
superficial  extent  to  those  of  the  transition  class,  these  latter  advancing  for  to  the  west  and 
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north  of  them,  extending  westward  aero**  Monaghan  into  ( 
the  southern  cape  of  Belfast  Lough  and  the  peninsula  of  . 
that  tin*  points  of  the  coast  of  Scotland,  directly  opposite  the 
greywacke  terminates  on  the  Irish  side  of  the  north  channel 
of  Portpatricki  and  through  the  great  alpine  Imnd  which  ti 
and  terminate*  on  the  east  coast  at  Sl  Abb’s  Head,  the  san 
is  probable  that  the  great  southern  high  land  of  Scotland 
transition  hills  of  the  Moumc  mountain  group  by  a ridge 
Channel  from  Scotland  to  Ireland.  In  this  district  there 
limestone  and  of  old  red  sandstone  ; at  Newton  Ards,  at  i 
there  is  a deposit  of  old  red  sandstone. 

9126.  2d  system.  Primitive  chain  of  Londonderry.  Thii 
distance  of  about  30  miles  to  the  north-north-west  of  the  exu 
It  forms  u large  tract,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  R 
tending  from  Tubermore  by  Omagh  to  Bullentra,  and  on  th< 
thus  including  the  counties  of  Londonderry  and  Donegal.  C 
district  is  Sawcll,  said  to  be  22.37  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sc 
is  principally  composed  of  mica  slate,  with  various  suhordinaU 
On  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Roe,  these  mica  slate  hills  and 
range  of  secondary  hills  covered  by  a great  platform  of  seco 
of  the  third  system  of  hills  afterwards  to  be  described.  Th 
and  conceal  the  mica  slate  in  the  eastern  part  of  Derry,  but 
from  lament  h this  covering,  after  an  interval  of  about  30  mi 
Antrim,  and  rises  into  hills  which  break  down  abruptly  t 
Point  and  Cushcmlen  Bay.  The  mica  slate  rocks  on  this  | 
considered  a continuation  of  those  that  occur  on  the  opposite 
of  Can  tyre,  or,  on  a more  general  view,  as  a continuation 
which  may,  in  this  way,  be  said  to  extend  from  the  nortl 
western  shores  of  Ireland,  oil  the  coasts  of  Donegal.  It 
which  intervenes  between  the  transition  mountains  and  th« 
formation  occurs  associated  with  that  kind  of  limestone  whic 
in  Great  Britain.  The  position  of  this  coalfield  often  ar 
where  the  space  between  the  southern  and  northern  mounts 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation. 

2127.  3d  system  of  mountains.  The  Trap  group.  Thi 
separated  into  two  chains,  bounding  on  the  east  and  west 
which  the  river  Bann  flows  from  Lough  Neagh  to  the  ocean, 
county  of  Antrim,  I wing  comprehended  between  the  valley  • 
channel.  It  presents  an  abrupt  declivity  towards  the  sea 
towards  the  west,  in  which  direction  the  beds  composing  i 
which  it  is  composed  are  generally  detached  and  distinct,  ye 
that  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  considering  them  as  parts 
to  Dr.  Berger,  Knock-lead,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
it  rises  1 820  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; but  the  basis 
height  of  500  feet  by  primitive  mica  slate  rock,  leaving  only 
the  secondary  strata  peculiar  to  this  system.  Diris  Hill,  ncai 
chain,  is  wholly  composed  of  secondary  strata,  and  attains  a 
the  level  of  the  sea ; it  is  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  wot 
of  the  chain  included  between  the  Roe  and  the  Bann  forrm 
former ; hut  the  strata  here  dip  nearly  in  a contrary  direction 
the  fall  of  the  hills  being  gradually  in  this  direction,  while  t 
with  abrupt  and  precipitous  cliffs.  Cragnashoack,  atthesout 
above  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  summit  of  the  group.  The 
system  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  two  former;  all  the  | 
to  the  secondary  class  of  rocks.  These  rocks  are  partly  Plutoni 
Neptunian  rocks  are  generally  covered  with  an  enormous  nut 
pears  to  attain  its  greatest  thickness  on  the  north  ; the  trap  a 
northern  summit  of  the  western  chain,  measuring  more  tba 
of  this  superimjKxsed  mass  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  545 
at  800  square  miles.  Tlte  trap  rocks  arc  greenstone,  basal l 
bole ; occasionally  associated  with  them,  forming  isolated  tr 
trict,  there  are  porphyries  of  different  kinds,  as  pitchstom 
The  amygdaloid  and  also  some  of  the  other  rocks  of  this  %er 
calccdony,  semiopnl,  felspar,  and  steatite,  or  serpentine.  Tin 
pyrites  is  a mineral  frequently  disseminated  in  the  greenstone 
varying  from  two  inches  to  four  or  five  feet  in  thickness,  al 
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Hal  ten  toy  ; alto  in  the  cliff*  of  Portnoflir  on  the  east  of  the  Giant'*  Causeway,  at  Killymori* 
near  the  centre  of  the  trap  ana,  and  at  Portmaoc,  and  other  place-*  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
I<ougti  Neagh. 

2128.  Feins  of  trap.  Trap  feint  exhibit  many  interesting  phenomena,  particularly 
in  their  passage  through  chalk,  which  they  sometimes  convert  into  a kind  of  marble.  They 
trater >e  not  only  the  Neptunian  strata,  as  chalk,  lias,  and  coal  formation,  but  also  trap  itself. 
The  most  interesting  and  splendid  displays  of  the  trap  rocks  occur  at  the  Giant's  Causeway 
and  Fair  head,  so  well  known  to  travellers  ; and  the  cliffs  of  Kcnhaan  exhibit  very  interesting 
displays  of  the  commingling  of  the  trap  and  chalk. 

2122.  Underneath  and  sometimes  intermingled  trilh  this  vast  mass  of  trap  arc  the  following 
Neptunian  formations : — Chalk , which  is  frequently  very  compact,  and  sometimes,  as 
where  in  immediate  contact  with  the  Plutonian  rocks,  changed  into  a granular  limestone 
resembling  marble ; the  average  thickness  does  not  amount  to  more  than  200  feel 
Underneath  the  dudk  occurs  the  deposit  known  under  the  name  mulatto  stout,  the  green 
mnd  of  English  geologists,  which  is  a calcareous  sandstone  with  disseminated  spots  of 
green  earth.  The  next  member  of  the  secondary  series  is  the  oolite,  which,  however, 
doe*  not  appear  any  where  in  this  district ; for  the  green  sand  is  found  lying  upon  the  has 
limestone.  Underneath  the  lias  occur  beds  of  red  and  variegated  mart,  variegated  sandstone 
with  gypsum,  and  from  these  is*ue  salt  sjtrings.  These  four  formations,  which,  together 
with  (lie  trap,  form  the  whole  mass  of  the  hills  belonging  to  the  third  system,  cannot  he 
estimated  m possessing  a less  average  thickness  than  from  800  to  1000  feet.  The  whole 
system  appears  at  the  north- eastern  and  south-western  ex  trend  tit*  to  repose  upon  Ok*  coal 
formation  and  its  accompanying  rocks,  and  these  on  the  transition  or  primitive  rock*.* 
Coal  occurs  in  Tyrone,  at  Coal  Island  and  Dungannon,  and  in  Antrim,  near  Hally- 
castle.  Of  tluse,  the  collieries  at  BaJIvcasUe,  which  occupy  an  extent  of  not  less  limn  one 
English  mile  along  the  coast,  are  the  most  considerable.  They  have  been  long  wrought, 
and  were  once  in  a more  prosperous  state  than  at  present,  as  they  used  formerly  to  send 
from  10.000  to  15, (XX)  tons  of  coal  to  the  market  yearly  ; whereas  now  the  quantity  exported 
does  not  amount  to  more  titan  1500  or  2000  tons.  Thermal  of  tbcw  district*  is  almost 
entirely  what  llerger  calls  slate  coal.  In  one  of  the  works,  however,  in  Coal  l.dand,  a bed 
of  cannel  coal,  six  feet  thick,  is  said  to  have  been  wrought. 

2130.  The  most  remarkable  minerals  of  the  alluvial  kind  found  in  this  part  of  Ireland 
are  die  fossil  woods  of  though  Neagh,  a sheet  of  water  132  lVet  alum*  the  level  of  die  sea, 
about  nineteen  miles  six  furlongs  long  from  N.W.  to  S*E.,  and  forty-five  feet  deep  at  it* 
centre.  The  wood  is  taliciiied,  and  in  some  specimens  one  extremity  will  be  petrified,  while 
the  other  remain*  in  a ligneous  state.  The  oak,  the  holly,  and  the  baud  appear  to  have  been 
the  tree*  thu*  affected.  It  occur*  in  alluvium  in  die  neighbourhood  of  the  lake. 

2131.  (3.)  Connaught  Coal  District.  Thi*  district  occupies  a portion  of  the  counties 
of  Roscommon,  Sligo  and  I^trim,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  part  of  die  county 
Cavan  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  Lough  Allen,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  river  Shannon, 
form#  a basin  in  the  centre  of  the  district. 

2132.  A range  if  primary  mountains , varying  in  breadth  from  three  miles  to  a quarter  ot 
a mile,  extends  from  Foxford  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  to  Colooney  in  die  county  of  Sligo, 
and  terminates  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Manor- Hamilton,  which  may  he  viewed  as  the 
La*e  on  which  the  newer  formation  of  this  part  of  Ireland  rests.  This  range  of  country  i* 
principally  composed  of  mica  slate,  with  some  subordinate  rocks.  Bcnbo  Mountain, 
near  Manor- Hamilton,  1403  feet  above  the  sea,  may  be  cited  a*  exhibiting  an  interesting 
display  of  the  various  primitive  rocks.  The  summit,  and  about  800  feet  immediately  be- 
low it,  are  composed  of  a fine  granular  granite ; the  granite  is  covered  on  both  sides  of 
the  mountain  with  gneiss,  dipping  in  the  direction  of  ita  declivity  at  an  angle  of  50°.  At 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  tnica  slate,  with  garnets,  hornblende  rock  and  hornblende 
slate,  are  seen.  I*argc  block*  of  beautiful  syenite,  also  of  serpentine  with  embedded 
garnets,  were  found  in  a stream  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  near  Lurganboy.  The  western 
side  of  Denim  is  traversed  by  a vein  of  copper  pyrites,  which  was  formerly  wrought,  but 
apparently  to  no  great  extent  Veins  of  iruu  pyrites  also  occur  there. 

2133.  Resting  w/kjh  these  ohl  rocks  in  many  places,  w e observe  the  first  or  old  red  sandstone 
formation.  A tract  of  this  sandstone  extend*  in  Roscommon  from  west  to  east,  from  Derry  na- 
slieve  to  Cashearrigana,  and  in  greatest  breadth  in  a southerly  and  northerly  direction,  from 
Leitrim  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Drumsliambo.  Resting  upon  thin  sandstone,  forming  the 
Iwe  of  the  coal  district,  and  encircling  it,  is  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone.  Thi* 
limestone  exhibit*  the  usual  character  of  the  formations.  The  coal  formations  rest*  upon  the 
limestone,  and  is  the  uppermost  or  newest  of  the  secondary  deposit*  met  with  in  this  part  of 
Ireland.  The  external  aspect  of  this  coal  district  is  described  a*  living  hilly  and  dreary,  and  a* 
extending  in  greatest  length  in  a north  and  south  direction,  from  IXiwn  Mountain  to  Kcddue, 

• Patches  of  old  red  sandtkme  occur  on  the  nut  roast  between  Balljp/  Ily  and  Glctmnn  Bay ; and  *Uo  mi 
thv  same  coast  to  the  southward  of  tferron  Point 
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about  sixteen  miles,  and  in  greatest  breadth  from  the  hill*  abc 
teen  miles.  fhe  area  of  the  whole  coal  country  within  the 
114,000  Irish  acres;  exclusive  of  Slieve  Russel,  which  is  dt 
by  the  limestone  valley  of  Swadlinbor.  The  centre  of  the  coa 
Allen,  and  different  tributary  streams  besides  the  Shannon,  w 
straight  but  deep  valleys,  and  divide  the  district  into  four  j 
the  coal  scries  in  the  Connaught  coal  district  are  similar  to 
fields.  Besides  coal,  which  is  the  black  bituminous  gjtccies,  th 
flag,  slate  clay,  bituminous  slate,  clay  ironstone,  and  tire  clay, 
in  the  100  parts,  71  42  carbon,  23*37  bitumen,  and  5*21  gw 
per  annum  of  the  collieries  of  the  southern  and  western  db 
district  is  about  1300  tons.  In  these  divisions  there  are  but 
which  is  worth  working.  Yet  this  single  bed,  though  but  thn 
great  superficial  extent,  sufficient  to  supply  the  county  with 
estimated  quantity  of  coal  in  the  southern  and  western  division 
tons. 

2134.  The  coal  in  the  northern  and  eastern  duisions  »f  the 
occurs  in  beds  which  are  by  no  means  so  considerable,  nor 
western  and  southern  divisions. 

2135.  iron-works.  The  beds  of  clay  ironstone  that  occur 
coal  district  appear,  at  an  early  period,  to  have  attracted  the  at 
on  a very  small  scale,  called  btoomeries,  were  carried  on  in 
country,  as  long  as  any  wood  remained  to  supply  them  with  c 
not  been  discovered.  The  iron-works  of  Drumshambo  wei 
be  worked  ; they  were  given  up  about  the  year  1766.  T 
was  chiefly  collected  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Lough  AU< 
▼eyed  by  boats  to  the  works ; and  charcoal,  from  the  extensi 
flourished  in  all  tike  valleys,  was  conveyed  by  the  same  means, 
iron  was  quarried  close  to  the  works.  The  smelted  iron  f 
carried  to  the  neighbouring  village,  where  it  was  forged  into  b t 
established  at  Avigna.  At  that  time  the  practicability  of  si 
coal,  or  coke,  instead  of  wood  charcoal,  was  well  known  in 
Avigna  iron-works,  being  the  only  ones  ever  erected  in  IreU 
attracted  great  attention  ; and  their  want  of  success  has  in  cons 
a minute  examination  made  on  the  spot,  the  quality  of  a 
found  excellent  of  their  kind  ; and,  although  the  cost  of  each 
was  greater  than  might  have  been  by  better  management,  s 
quality  could  have  been  manufactured  at  Avigna  for  34  4s.  p 
pig-iron,  greatly  inferior  in  quality,  sells  in  Dublin  at  the  ra 
times  these  mines  will  be  resumed. 

2136.  {$.)  East  of  Ireland.  This  district  extends  nearly  1 
and  between  sixty  and  ninety  miles  from  east  to  west,  comprt 
the  island.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Cliannel, 
mountains  which  confine  the  Suirc  and  the  Shannon,  and  on  th 
Louth  and  the  mountain  limestone  hills  of  Meath,  the  clay  slab 
tain  limestone  of  Longford,  and  by  a line  produced  from  thenc 
landscape  of  Ireland  there  is  one  very  remarkable  feature,  wl 
observer : in  traversing  most  parts  of  the  island,  we  meet  w 
mountainous  and  hilly  tracts,  in  some  degree  isolated,  while 
generally  occupied  by  a surface  that  appears  nearly  level,  wfc 
but  which  is  found,  on  a nearer  view,  to  present  a gently  \ 
expansion  of  the  plain  occupies  the  central  counties  of  Irelanc 
from  Dublin  Bay  on  the  east,  to  Galway  Bay  on  the  west ; a 
plain  surface  occurs,  the  immediately  subjacent  rock  is  mour 
anee  of  which  mineral,  next  to  tl»e  mild  temperature  and  g« 
the  soil  of  Ireland  is  probably  more  indebted  for  its  superior  fi 
It  is  a fact  deserving  of  notice,  tiuxt,  with  the  solitary  excej 
county  in  the  island  in  which  limestone  rock,  either  secondary, 
be  found ; but  the  primary  limestone  appears  in  a great  measi 
ties  of  Sligo  and  Galway  on  the  west,  and  to  Donegal,  Den- 
north. 

2137.  In  this  district  mountainous  and  hilly  tracts  arise  abc 
plain,  on  the  east,  the  south,  the  west,  the  centre,  and  the  nort 
from  the  north  side  of  Dublin  Bay  to  the  confluence  of  the 
south.  The  highest  point  is  Lugnaquilla,  which  is  3070 
Dublin  Bay.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of  primitive  and  transii 
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ing  species  occur  : granite,  mica  slate,  quartz  rock,  clay  slate,  grvywacke,  trap  and  porphyry 
Metalliferous  minerals  are  wanting  on  the  west  aide  of  the  granite  chain,  but  abound  on  the 
east  side.  In  the  granite  and  mica  slate  districts  there  are  reins  of  galena  or  lead 
glance;  of  these  the  most  considerable  arc  in  Glcnmalur;  in  the  clay  slate  tract  eleven 
different  metallic  substances  have  been  met  with,  via.  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
line,  tin,  tungsten,  manganese,  arsenic,  and  antimony. 

8198.  Notice  gold  occurs  in  the  Ballinvallry  streams  at  Croghan  Kinsheht:  it  was  acci- 
dentally discovered,  and  at  first  was  kept  secret ; but  being  divulged,  almost  the  whole 
population  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  flocked  in  to  gather  the  precious  metal,  actually 
neglecting,  at  the  time,  the  produce  of  their  ow  n fields : this  happened  about  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1796,  when  several  hundreds  of  people  might  be  seen  daily  assembled,  digging  nnd 
••arching  for  gold  in  the  bank  and  bed  of  the  stream.  Considerable  quantities  were  thus 
collected,  this  being,  as  it  after  wards  proved,  the  most  productive  spot  ; and  the  country 
people  remained  in  the  undistuilved  possession  of  the  place  for  nearly  six  weeks,  when 
government  determined  to  commence  operations.  Regular  steam- works  were  soon  esta- 
blished; and  up  to  the  period  of  the  rebellion  in  May,  1798,  when  the  works  were  destroyed, 
government  had  been  fully  reimbursed  its  outlay,  and  left  a surplus  in  hand.  In  the  year 
1801,  regular  mining  was  commenced,  but  which,  on  the  whole,  did  not  lead  to  any  important 
results ; and  after  a time,  as  no  gold  was  found  in  the  solid  strata,  and  as  the  alluvial  deposits 
afforded  no  return  sufficient  to  defray  expenses,  the  working  was  given  up.  The  gold  of 
Croghan  Kinshcla  occurred  in  grains  and  masses  from  the  smallest  size  to  lumps  of  consider- 
able weight ; one  piece  weighed  twenty-two  ounces,  another  eighteen  ounces,  a third  nine 
ounces,  and  a fourth  seven  ounces.  The  gold  was  found  in  alluvium,  accompanied  with 
other  metallic  substances,  as  magnetic  iron  ore,  iron  glance,  red  iron  ore,  brow  n iron  ore, 
iron  pyrites,  tinstuue,  wolfram,  grey  manganese  ore,  and  fragments  of  quartz  and  cblotite. 
In  some  specimens  the  gold  was  observed  ramified  in  slender  threads  through  the  wolfram, 
and  in  others  incorporated  with  iron  ochre  : some  of  the  gold  w as  crystallised  in  octubedions, 
and  also  in  the  elongated  garnet  dodecahedral  form. 

8139.  The  total  amount  of  gold  collected  by  government  amounted  to  944  ounces,  4 

pennyweights,  and  15  grains;  of  which  58  ounces  16  pennyweights  and  1 grain  were 
sold  at  4 L per  ounce,  amounting  in  value  to  236/.  I6z.  8rf.  The  remaining  885  ounces 
8 pennyweights,  14  grains  was  melted  into  ingots  which  weighed  848  ounces  18  penny- 
weights 5 grains:  hence  the  lows  in  melting  was  36  ounces,  10  pennyweights  9 grains;  or 
nearly  4}  per  cent.,  which  arose  from  the  disseminated  particles  of  grain.  The  ingots  pro. 
duced  from  81|  to  91}  carats  of  fine  gold,  the  alloy  being  silver ; and  they  were  bought  by 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  prices  varying  from  4/.  Os.  Gd.  per  ounce  to  41.  2j.  per  ounce, 
amounting  in  value  to  3438/.  17s.  3 Id.  Hence  the  aggregate  value  of  the  native  and  ingot 

gold  w„  S015L  7 z.  llld.  Native  gold  was  also  found  in  Croghan  Moira  mine,  about  seven 
miles  distant  from  the  former  mountain,  but  in  small  quantity. 

8140.  The  coftjxr  mines  f Cnmbane  and  1'igrvny,  in  this  district,  are  situated  in  clay  slato 
and  quartaoae  clay  slate.  The  ores  which  are  copper  pyrites  and  black  copper  ore,  are 
associated  with  iron  pyrites  and  rarely  with  galena ; and  auriferous  silver  occurs  in  beds  in 
the  slaty  strata.  In  the  twelve  years  ending  in  1"99  the  mines  of  Cronbanc  had  yielded 
7533  tons  of  ore,  which  produced  670  tons  1 1 cwt  of  coppcT.  In  the  next  twelve  years, 
ending  in  1811,  the  produce  was  19,318  tons  13  cwt.  of  ore;  yielding  1046  tons  10  cwt. 
of  copper.  The  mineral  waters  flowing  from  the  mines  are  impregnated  with  blue  vitriol 
or  sulphate  of  copper.  These  waters  are  received  into  tanks  in  w hich  the  muddy  particles 
arc  allowed  to  subside.  Tbc  clear  waters  are  then  passed  into  pits  filled  with  plate  and 
•crap  iron,  which  occasions  a precipitation  of  the  copper.  In  this  way  448  tons  1 1 cwt.  of 
this  precipitated  copper  (mixed  with  oxide  of  iron)  have  been  obtained,  which  sold  on  an 
average  for  97 L 8«.  9c L per  ton, being  in  aggregate  value  18,186/.  )8«  1 Ad.  ; while  the  con- 
sumption of  iron  was  only  489  tons  14  cwt.,  or  less  than  one  ton  of  iron  to  the  ton  of 
precipitate;  being  In  aggregate  value  9680/.  IBs  2 d.  Sulphur  was  extracted  on  the  spot 
from  the  copper  pyrites  and  during  the  war  sold  at  the  rale  uf  between  817.  and  30/.  per 
ton. 

9141.  The  other  tracts  of  this  district  arc  composed  of  secondary  rocks,  more  or  less  deeply 
covered  with  diluvial  and  alluvial  deposits.  The  secondary  rocks  are  old  red  sandstone, 
mountain  limestone , (or,  as  it  is  called  in  Ireland,  Irish  limestone,)  and  the  coal  formation. 
Of  these  formations  the  mountain  limestone  is  by  far  the  most  abundant;  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  counties  of  Derry  and  Antrim  in  the  north,  and  Wicklow  in  the  ca«t,  there 
Is  no  county  in  the  island  in  which  it  does  not  prevail  more  or  less  The  coal  formation,  the 
moet  interesting  of  the  secondary  deposits  occurs  in  what  is  called  the  Leinster  cool  district. 
The  sandstone,  slate,  ironstone,  clay,  and  coal,  which  constitute  Uic  series,  alternate  with 
tacit  other,  and  the  whole  rests  on  the  mountain  limestone,  and  is  frequently  disposed  in  the 
basin  shape.  The  coal  of  this  district  is  glonce  coal,  the  blind  coal  of  miners  the  an- 
thracite of  French  geologists,  the  Kilkenny  coal  of  some  authors  (so  named  because  the 
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town  of  Kilkenny  is  situated  in  this  coalfield).  Fire-dan 
Leinster  coal  tract. 

2142.  The  most  interesting  alluvial  phenomena  are  those  ox  hi  I 
granite  blocks,  and  the  vast  peat  bogs.  The  great  limes  ton 
ridges  of  limestone  gravel.  Sometimes  these  ridges  appear  like 
forming  a continued  line  of  several  miles  in  extent.  That  w 
the  Queen’s  County,  is  a remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  ; as 
ridges  occur  also  in  the  counties  of  Meath,  Westmeath,  Kildai 
the  limestone  field,  in  which  the  limestone  gravel  and  sane 
arrangement,  the  alternate  IkiU  being  very  distinct  from 
surface  thus  produced,  as  Mr.  Weaver  remarks,  seems  to  hi 
those  extensive  tracts  of  peat  bog  which  cover  so  con&idcrabk 
of  Ireland.  * The  natural  course  of  springs  and  streams  b 
and  pools  of  water  were  formed  ; thus  promoting  the  growth 
and  rushes,  which,  by  their  constant  increase  and  decay,  apf 
bogs  of  Ireland.  In  this  manner  it  is  conceivable  that  ; 
time  have  become  entirely  filled  with  peat ; and  that  peat 
acquired  a convexity  of  surface,  or  at  least  that  greater  dccl 
distinguished.  The  average  depth  of  these  hogs  is  comma 
feet,  but  some  reach  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet,  and  the  c 
seven  feet.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  conceive  the  grad 
successively  extended  from  the  higher  regions  to  the  flanks,  a 
tains.  That  fallen  forests  were  not  the  primary  origin  of  the 
the  circumstance  that  two  and  even  three  successive  growths 
different  depths  in  a section  of  the  same  bog.  In  these  insti 
frequently  crossing  each  other,  and  cither  attached  to  their  n 
latter  case  the  stumps  usually  stand  erect  where  they  grew, 
ever,  may  to  a certain  extent  have  acted  as  an  auxiliary  in 
bogs ; and  this  prostration  appears  in  general  to  have  take 
cay,  or  from  trees  possessing  little  hold  of  a wet  spongy  s 
storms.  This  may  partly  account  for  trees  of  all  ages  being 
whether  these  liogs  be  situated  in  plains,  or  form  the  imn 
tracts.  That  Ireland  was  once  covered  by  extensive  fores 
chains  can  scarcely  be  doubted ; for,  independently  of  iht 
bogs  themselves  of  the  growth  of  trees,  numerous  stools 
yet  remain  in  most  of  the  mountain  districts,  which  requir* 
produce  vigorous  shoots.  The  universal  destruction  of  the 
to  he  attributed  to  the  general  introduction  of  iron  furnace 
of  consuming  the  timber,  then  a material  esteemed  of  litt 
total  neglect  of  copring  those  tracts  in  which  the  woods  had 
ancient  charcoal  hearths  are  still  plainly  to  be  distinguished 
cular  surface,  scattered  over  tl>e  rapidly  shelving  rides  of 
other  glens,  when  we  look  down  upon  them  from  a consider! 
so  frequently  met  with  in  these  peat  bogs  are  curious  in  a z< 
rionally  containing  remains  of  that  splendid  animal  the  fos* 
extinct  species  are  not,  according  to  Mr.  Hart,  confined  to 
gravel  ; and  the  late  Mr.  Edgeworth  observed  the  remains 
marl  os  that  which  contained  the  extinct  species. 

2148.  (4.)  South  of  Ireland.  Under  this  division  we  c 
Kerry,  Clare,  Waterford,  Tipperary,  and  part  of  Galway. 

2144.  This  mountainous , hilly,  and  diversified  region  is  c 
ing  generally  a direction  from  east  to  west,  and  attaining 
mountains  of  Kerry,  where  Gurrane  Tual,  one  of  Macgill 
(the  highest  land  in  Ireland),  is  3410  feet  above  the  sea.  T 
are  chiefly  of  the  transition  class  : they  decline  gradually 
pass  under  the  old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone  « 
following  may  be  considered  a general  estimate  of  the  gcog 
of  Ireland  : — 

2145.  Transition  rocks.  In  Kerry,  the  transition  strata  r 
to  the  north  and  south,  with  vertical  beds  in  the  axes  of  tht 
minish  in  inclination  on  each  ride,  form  a succession  of  t 
Neptunian,  the  Plutonian  being  comparatively  rare.  The 
compound  j the  simple  are  clay  date , quartz  rock,  hornstom 
the  compound  are,  greyteackc,  greywackc  slate , sandstone, 
stone  and  j*orphyry.  Organic  remains  occur  in  the  limest 
more  frequently  and  abundantly  in  the  limestone' than  in 

* Teat  t*  estimated  to  extend  over  a tenth  of  th 


these  fossils  consist  of  a tew  bivalve*,  ami  some  crinoidal  remain*;  and  these  also  arc 
moat  numerous  in  the  Mucruts  and  KilUrney  limestones.  At  the  foot  of  the  Slieva* 
meeah  range  this  limestone  includes  asaphu*  caudatus  calamine  mocrophihalma,  with 
orthoccratites,  ellipsolite*  ovatus,  ammonites,  cuomphalitcs,  turbinitrs,  ncritites,  inclanites, 
and  several  species  of  tcrvhratulu,  spirifer,  and  producla.  Near  Smerwitk  lutrltour 
similar  organic  remains  are  abundant  in  slate  and  greywackc,  together  with  liystrroltles, 
and  many  genera  of  polyparia. 

21 46.  Transition  coal.  All  the  coal  of  the  province  of  Munster,  except  that  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  is  referable  to  the  transition  class.  At  K noc  k asart  net.  near  Killamey, 
and  on  the  north  of  Tralee,  there  ore  three  beds  of  glance  coal,  alternating  with  strata  of 
grcywacke  and  slate.  In  the  county  of  Cork  thin  glance  coal  is  more  abundant,  particularly 
near  Kanturk,  extending  from  the  north  of  the  Blackwater  to  the  Allord.  The  ravines  of 
the  latter  river,  and  various  other  defiles,  expose  clay  slate,  greywackc,  talc,  and  sandstone, 
in  nearly  vertical  strata,  ranging  from  west  to  east.  This  transition  tract  extends  to  the 
river  Shannon  on  the  north-west.  As  the  strata  range  from  west  to  east,  in  a series  of  pa- 
rallel narrow  troughs,  the  strata  exhibit  great  variety  of  inclination,  dipping  rapidly  either 
to  the  north  or  south,  and  becoming  horizontal  between  the  ridges.  The  glance  coal  is 
raised  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  limestone  of  the  adjacent  dis- 
trict* ; the  most  considerable  collieries,  those  of  Dromagh,  have  yielded  2.5,000  tons  yearly, 
at  from  10s.  to  15*.  per  ton. 

2147.  The  coal  and  the  strata  with  which  it  is  accompanied  abound  with  impressions  of 
equiaetie  and  catamites,  and  aflurd  some  traces  of  fucuide*.  Beds  of  glance  coal  also  occur 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Shannon,  north  of  Abbeyfeale,  and  at 
Longhill ; and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  laibbashrada.  The  transition  rocks  of 
Kerry  anti  Limerick  extend  into  Cork  and  Waterford. 

2148.  Mines.  Copper  mines  occur  in  limestone  in  Roas  Island  in  the  lake  of  Kil- 
lantcy.  In  the  county  of  Cork,  there  are  copper  mines  at  Allihie*,  Aiullcy,  and  llally. 
dehol  ; and  others  producing  lead,  at  Doneen  and  Kinabclly.  1’he  mine  at  Allihies  is  one 
of  the  richest  mines  in  Ireland;  it  was  discovered  only  in  1812,  and  has  nlready  yielded 
more  tlian  2000  tons  of  copper  ore  annually.  The  ore  occurs  in  a large  quartz  vein,  which 
generally  intersects  tlie  slaty  rocks  of  the  country  from  north  to  south,  hut  in  some  places 
runs  parallel  to  the  strata.  It  is  remarked  that  call  this  portion  of  the  county  of  Cork  indi~ 
cates  a very  general  diffusion  of  cupreous  panicles,  so  much  so  that,  in  the  year  1812,  there 
existed  a cupriferous  peat-bog  on  the  east  side  of  Glandorc  harbour,  forty  or  fifty  tons  of 
the  dried  peat  producing  when  burnt  one  ton  of  ashes,  containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  copper.  The  lead  mines  of  Doneen  and  Kinalielly  are  in  slate. 

2 1 49.  Coni  formation  of  Clare.  Tbo  transition  clay  slate  of  this  county  is  bordered 
by  a tone  of  old  red  sandstone,  to  w hich  succeeds  in  ascending  order  and  conformable 
position,  the  mountain  limestone  and  coal  formation,  both  of  which  occupy  flat  and  un- 
dulating hills  and  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal.  The  best  sections  are  seen  In  the  did* 
on  the  west  coast,  where  bituminous  shale,  slate  clay,  sandstone,  and  sandstone  flag  rest 
upon  limestone.  Coal,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  when  found  is  of  indifferent 
quality. 

2150.  Am  in  every  other  /sari  of  Ireland , the  district  ah.)unds  usth  alluvial  deposits.  In 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  older  of  these,  «>r  the  diluvium  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
it  ta  remarked,  — I.  That  boulders,  gravel,  and  sand,  derived  from  the  transition  rocks,  are 
distributed  along  the  Itorders  and  side*  of  the  mountains  in  Kerry.  2.  In  a small  district 
of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  situated  between  the  Gaultees  ami  Slievc-ns-muck,  the  rolled 
masses  consist  not  ouly  of  |Mirtions  of  contiguous  rocks,  but  contain  also  porphyry,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  situ  near  the  vicinity  of  Pallis  Hill.  3.  In  tin*  peninsula  of  Nenvilie, 
near  Galway,  the  surface  of  the  mountain  limestone  is  strewed  over  with  numerous 
boulders  of  red  and  grey  granite,  syenite,  greenstone,  and  sandstone,  which  must  apparently 
have  been  conveyed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  of  Galway. 

SzCT.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

2151.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ireland  tnny  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  the  original 
stock  from  which  the  native  race  now  existing  has  sprung;  for  tluit  country,  though 
subdued,  has  never  been  exposed  to  those  desolating  migratory  inroads  which  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  race,  by  the  language  still  spoken,  appears  to  have 
been  Celtic.  It  is  highly  protiahlc  that  the  Carthaginians  may  have  founded  colonies 
there;  this  conjecture  being  much  supported  by  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  a frag- 
ment of  the  Punic  language  preserved  in  Plautus  coincides  almost  exactly  with  tlie  modern 
Irish  dialect. 

2152.  The  Romans,  in  occupying  all  Britain,  could  not  fail  to  acquire  much  information 
relative  to  Ireland ; and  accordingly  w ? find  that  the  map  of  that  country  by  Ptolemy  is 
less  defective  than  tlie  one  which  lie  give*  of  Scotland.  Tacitus  even  mentions  tlie  scheme 
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formed  by  Agricola  to  conquer  Ireland,  that  every  temp 
removed  from  the  view  of  the  Briton*.  The  pressure  of  u 
the  elocution  of  this  sweeping  scheme  of  subjection  ; and 
in  Ireland  give  intimation  that  their  mighty  empire  ever  exb 
of  Ierne . About  the  fourth  century,  we  find  Ireland  bear 

the  leading  people  on  its  eastern  shore,  who,  afterwards  pa 
themselves  masters  of  all  Caledonia,  communicated  to  it 
withdrawn  from  the  country  to  which  it  originally  belonged 

*2153.  The  Dane*  during  the  height  of  their  power,  fre 
turies,  not  only  ravaged  but  possessed  almost  the  whole  e 
Dublin  their  capital.  Before  this  time  Ireland  had  been  • 
number  of  celebrated  monasteries  had  been  founded,  the  tens 
even  over  Europe,  for  their  piety  and  learning. 

2154.  The  English  way  commenced  in  1170.  Richard 
as  a private  individual  formed  the  first  settlement ; hut  Her 
•*  lord  of  Ireland.”  The  range  of  dominion  was  long  res 
dom  enclosed  within  what  is  called  the  English  pale,  wit 
•till  under  the  rule  of  their  native  chieftains.  Henry  VI I J 
Ireland,'*  hut  without  any  material  extension  of  his  authorit 

2155.  The  Irish  massacre  was  a dreadful  outrage,  to  whic 
for  national  independence  united  in  impelling  a proud  and 
English  settlers  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  and  the 
Cromwell,  however,  afterwards  crossed  the  Channel,  and  m 
principal  fortified  towns,  and  reduced  Ireland  under  more  fu 
disposition  of  the  people  remained  the  same ; and  when  James 
throne,  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  Ireland,  and  lx 
The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  followed  next  year  by  that  of  Augl 
pi  re,  and  more  especially  of  Ireland,  which  then  felt  for  the 
quered  country.  The  estates  of  many  principal  native  pr 
William,  who  introduced  into  Britain  the  system  of  full  tole 
with  respect  to  Ireland.  The  Catholics  were  deprived  of  all 
rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  office  or  employment  i 
even  from  holding  land,  from  devising  property,  and  from  < 
tions  of  civil  society.  Under  these  severities  they  pertim 
attachments  together  with  their  religious  creed ; and  a con 
broke  out  from  time  to  time  into  partial  rebellions. 

2156.  The  gradual  emancipation  of  Ireland  commenced 
war.  Ull  that  era  England  had  denied  to  her  the  right  of  1 
nation  ; and  had  compelled  her  to  export  and  import  every 
of  Great  Britain.  The  extremity,  however,  to  which  Br 
leading  powers  of  Europe  leagued  with  America  against  1 
themselves  in  a formidable  attitude  ; and  by  forming  armed 
threatening  measures,  they  induced  parliament  to  grant  U: 
From  this  time  also  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  restrictions 
repealed,  or  fell  into  disuse  ; and  before  tl»e  end  of  last  ce 
every  political  privilege,  except  that  of  sitting  in  parliai 
highest  offices  of  state.  The  propriety  of  conceding  these 
questions  which  long  divided  the  public  mind. 

2157.  A tery  formidable  rebellion  broke  forth,  in  spite  of  1 
revolution,  which  caused  a general  ferment  in  Europe, 
Ireland.  A society  was  formed  of  u United  Irishmen  ; **  t 
having  in  view  the  entire  separation  from  England,  and  the 
an  independent  republic.  The  vigilance  of  government,  a 
their  attempts  to  land  a force  of  any  magnitude,  prevented 
extremity,  till  1798,  when  a violent  insurrection  arose  ir 
Dublin.  The  rebels,  though  xealous  and  brave,  being  w 
successive  encounters  with  much  inferior  bodies  of  regulars 
ported  by  French  aid,  were  completely  put  down  in  a fe 
however,  produced  by  the  tragical  events  of  this  short  p« 
in  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  and  to  aggravate  the  evils  ur 
soothe  this  irritation,  another  expedient  was  employed,  which 
of  Ireland. 

2158.  The  difficult  and  reluctant  union  of  the  (too  Aiiq 
Mr.  Pitt.  Ireland  gained  thus  considerable  commercial  adv 
of  Scotlnnd,  it  was  hoped  that  a gradual  tranquillity  would  I 
has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  The  peasantry  of  the  south,  in 
religious  animosity,  and  by  the  severe  privations  under  whi 
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if  noc  in  open  rebellion,  at  least  in  a state  of  turbulence  constantly  tending  towards  it ; and 
their  discontents  hare  been  increased  by  the  indiscreet  real  of  the  Protestant  party. 

SI  59.  The  bill  fir  Catholic  emancipation*  so  unexpectedly  introduced,  in  1828,  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  carried  after  such  a violent  ferment  of  parties,  has  made  a re- 
markable change  in  the  political  constitution  of  Ireland.  The  political  disabilities  undvr 
which  the  Catholics  had  hitherto  laboured  hare  been  finally  removed.  They  are  made 
admissible  to  the  highest  office*  of  state,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  lord  chancellor ; an 
exclusion  decided  upon,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  that  office,  as  the  exten- 
sive church  patronage  attached  to  it.  Homan  Catholics  are  also  made  admissible  to  sit  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  to  every  other  political  privilege  enjoyed  by  their  fellow 
countrymen. 

Sect,  IV.  Political  Geography. 

9160.  VAe  political  evils  under  which  Ireland  labours  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the 
foregoing  survey  of  her  history.  From  the  earliest  times  she  has  been  in  the  situation  of  a 
conquered  country,  without  ever  becoming  reconciled  to  the  yoke,  or  assimilated  to  the 
ruling  nation.  Within  the  last  two  centuries,  her  devoted  adherence  to  a religion  which 
had  been  renounced  by  her  rulers,  luw  had  a roost  fatal  tendency,  which  we  may  however 
hope  to  see  much  mitigated  by  the  healing  measures  that  have  now  been  adopted.  In  con- 
sequence, also,  of  repeated  scenes  of  rebellion  and  forfeiture,  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  are  in  the  possession  of  English  and  Protestant  proprietors,  who,  having  no  natural 
influence  over  the  occupiers  of  their  estates,  hold  their  place  only  by  the  hated  tenure  of 
dominion  and  law.  Being  connected  with  the  country  by  no  natural  ties,  and  attracted  by 
the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  English  and  French  capitals  roost  of  them  quit  Ireland,  and 
become  habitual  absentee*.  When  the  Scottish  Highlanders  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
government,  they  acted  under  the  influence  of  a few  leading  chiefs  whose  interests  and  pas- 
sions afforded  a lever  by  which  the  people  could  be  moved.  But  the  Irish  people,  deprived 
of  any  wuch  guidance,  chose  their  leaders  from  among  themselves  or  from  those  who  courted 
their  favour  by  fostering  all  their  national  propensities.  Secret  associations  parly  badges 
mysterious  names  have  exerted  an  influence  over  their  minds  the  extent  and  nature  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate. 

9161.  Ireland , tike  Scotland,  has  been  united  to  England ; yet  it  retains  somewhat  more 
of  the  aspect  of  a separate  kingdom.  A lord  lieutenant  still  displays  a portion  of  the  state 
and  exercises  some  of  the  function*  of  royalty.  He  lias  not  only  a household  establishment, 
but  a chancellor,  a secretary,  and  other  ministers  of  state.  The  courts  of  justice,  snd  the 
different  orders  of  magistracy,  are  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  in  England ; yet  they  have 
not  the  reputation  of  exercising  their  functions  with  quite  the  same  dignity  and  impartiality. 
The  violence  of  party  spirit  acta  upon  judges,  and  still  more  upon  juries ; and  in  the 
country,  the  absence  of  great  proprietors,  and  the  want  of  any  middling  class,  render  it 
difficult  to  find  materials  for  a respectable  and  effective  magistracy.  Ireland  sent  to  the 
Imperial  parliament  100  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  whom  36  were  for  cities 
and  boroughs,  and  64  for  counties  which  latter  sent  two  members  each.  The  large  pro- 
portion of  this  latter  class  was  expected  to  render  the  representation  more  respectable;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  low  qualification  required,  amounting  only  to  40a,  enabled  the  great  pro- 
prietors to  split  votes  among  their  numerous  little  tenantry  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to 
produce  universal  suffrage.  The  very  system  of  letting  farms  on  leases  for  lives,  which 
confers  the  right  of  voting,  extended  that  right  to  almost  every  tenant.  This  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  confer  the  real  right  of  suffrage,  as  the  dependence  of  the  tenants  was  almost 
always  such  as  to  enable  the  landlord  to  dictate  their  vote ; though  in  late  elections,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priests  was  in  several  counties  successfully  exerted.  To  remedy  these  evils, 
the  same  act  which  removed  the  disabilities  of  tlie  Catholics,  raised  the  qualification  of  free- 
holders in  Ireland  from  40*.  to  104  a year,  and  thus  reduced  them  to  less  than  a third  of  their 
former  number.  Many  also  of  the  principal  boroughs,  as  Belfast,  Wexford,  Cashel,  Sligo, 
Dundalk,  Enniskillen,  were  entirely  dose,  U»e  members  being  chosen  by  twelve  self-elected 
burgesses;  while,  in  others,  the  whole  ground  on  which  a borough  stood  belonged  to  the 
nearest  great  proprietor.  The  consequence  was,  that  an  oligarchy,  formed  by  the  possessors  of 
those  vast  properties  into  which  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  is  divided,  held  an  almost  unli- 
mited sway  over  the  country.  Previous  to  the  union,  tin*  influence  of  the  three  houses  of 
Bvmfonl,  Ponsonby,  and  Foster  was  such,  that  the  aid  of  one,  and,  if  possible,  two  of  them, 
was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  measures  of  government.  That  influence,  however,  has 
been  on  the  decline,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  renewal. 

9163.  The  Reform  Bill  gave  to  Ireland  only  five  additional  members,  and  it  made  no 
material  change  in  the  returning  boroughs ; but,  by  placing  the  election  in  the  hands  of  all 
householders  paying  104  annually,  it  rendered  those  nominations  open  which  liad  formerly 
been  made  by  the  small  number  of  individuals  composing  the  corporation. 

2163.  The  naval  and  military  firce  of  the  empire  in  general  defends  Ireland.  There  is  a 
commander  of  the  forces  resident  in  Dublin ; acting,  however,  under  the  orders,  net  of  the  lord 
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lieutenant,  but  of  the  British  commander-in-chief.  The 
tioned  at  different  points  varies  according  to  political  circui 
always  be  considerable. 

2164.  The  revenue  levied  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  t 
some  respects  been  treated,  has  never  borne  the  same  pro  pc 
that  of  England.  The  rates  in  all  the  principal  articles  o 
The  tax  on  hearths,  however,  was  found  very  oppress 
visits,  and  affected  the  lowest  of  the  people.  This  and  all 
irregularly  levied,  that,  notwithstanding  the  discontent  c 
more  than  cover  the  expenses  of  collection.  For  this  re 
c idler  of  the  exchequer,  they  were  entirely  remitted, 
vember,  1657,  the  revenue  amounted  to  137,558/.  In  17 
nine  months,  to  805,015/.,  and  continued  to  increase ; but 
greater  proportion,  so  that,  in  1715,  it  became  necessary 
This  was  at  first  to  the  extent  of  only  50,000/.  : in  1731, 
in  1763,  it  was  still  only  521,000/.,  nor  (lid  even  the  Ar 
3,186,000/.  The  revenue  after  this  period  was  greatly  ir 
956,000/.,  and  on  the  25th  March,  1800,  having  risen  to  2, 
last  date  was  25,662,000/.  At  the  union, the  stipulation  was 
seventeenths  of  .lie  whole  expenditure  of  the  empire.  Unt 
since  occurred,  this  arrangement  has  led  to  a continual  inc 
In  1811,  the  former  amounted  to  77,382,000/.,  and  the  la* 
gross  receipt  was  4,298,154/.,  the  net  receipt  (deducting 
The  charges  of  collection,  however,  were  603,690/.,  which 
net  payments  into  the  exchequer  to  3,515,296/. 


SIPS.  The  particular*  qf  this  revenue  were  : — 

£ 

Customs  «...  1,579,183 

Excise  - • 1*973,867 

Stamps  * 488,296 


Port  Ofllc 
Fees,  at 


The  following  were  the  leading  articles : — 


Ashes  ... 

£ 

6/40 

Auctions  . » • 

ln,883 

Barilla 

13,746 

Cocoa  and  coffbc  . . 

18/00 

Hemp 

liar  iron  . 

3,29* 

GUu* 

18,421 

Hides  ... 

£>.«4 

S3?”.  * . * .• 

13/70 

12.41 1 

Seeds  . . . 

13,936 

Foreign  spirit* 

7/00 

Home-made  spirits 

1,481.206 

Sugar 

418,704 

Tea  . . . 

445,271 

Tobacco  - 

750/00 

Wine  - • 

185,158 

Wood 

144,700 

if 


Coals 
Salt 
Hpirit*}  a. 
Leather 
Malt 
Paper 
Licence* 
Quit- rent* 

I>ords  sjjc 
Hills  and  i 
NfWSfNIpC 

Advert  Ue 
Insurance 
I «cg  juries 
Game  cert 
I -aw  fund 
Chancery 


In  the  last  finance  account  the  head*  of  custom*  not  being  dbtlnguUhc 
are  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  debt  on  the  5th  January,  1831,  amounted  to  SS,  131,424/.,  the  cl 
ward,  it#  extinction  there  was  a sinking  ftiml  of  lR3,f*ju/. 

Sltifi  The  etpensr  nf  mUeeting  the  Irish  revenue  is  very  large  : in  If 
the  produce ; the  rate  being,  on  the  Custom*,  I9i  17a. ; on  the  Exri* 
on  the  i*o«t  Office,  4W.  l€r.  |*er  cent  A*  most  strict  investigation.  hoi 
hare  been  incorporated  with  those  of  England,  and  a variety  of  chan* 
The  expense  of  collecting  the  Customs  has  thus  l wen  reduced,  in  189 
Stamps  to  5/.  14s. ; and  the  Post  Office  to  40f,  6s.  per  cent 
8167.  For  laeai  and  patriotic  objects  in  Ireland,  very  considerable  sun 
Of  these,  tor  the  year  1832,  there  appear  the  following : — 


Schools  and  Education 
Protestant  Charity  Schools 
Foundling  Hospital 
Four  nthcr  Hospital* 

House  of  Industry 

l(ir): m oiid  Lunatic  Asylum 

Hibernian  Marine  Society 


£ 

30,000 

SyUOO 

26,314 

10,045 

tl,l« 

1/88 

960 


Female  Orj 
Roman  Cat 
Royal  l>ub1 
He  I fast  Aca 
None  on  fori 
|*ublic  Wot 
Duumore  I 


Sect.  V,  Productive  Indust 

2168.  Ireland , in  this  respect , has  long  jtresenied  a pain 
of  her  people  being  involved  lu  extreme  and  squalid  [ 
enterprise,  or  even  industry  ; but  various  causes  have 
the  xcitle  of  improvement.  Among  these  we  are  mort 
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long  l»*ltl  by  Britain  mu»t  be  considered  as  prominent.  3Ir.  Xewenliam  has  given 
a sad  catalogue  of  the  measures  taken  to  supprea*  the  rising  industry  of  the  sister 

country.  In  1698,  on  a petition  of  parliament,  King  William  was  pleased  to  say 

M Gentlemen,  I will  do  all  in  my  power  to  discourage  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland." 
Accordingly,  after  several  milder  expedients  had  proved  ineffectual,  it  was  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, under  the  penalty  of  5001.,  and  forfeiture  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  to  export  woollens 
to  foreign  countries.  Similar  measures  were  taken  with  regard  to  glaw,  hops,  and  every 
branch  in  respect  to  which  any  rivalry  was  apprehended.  There  was  one  article,  however, 
the  production  of  a large  surplus  of  which  could  by  no  means  be  avoided.  This  ww 
black  cattle  and  sheep;  but  the  value  of  these  was  effectually  cut  down  by  the  prohibition 
to  import  them  into  England,  the  only  accessible  market.  Under  these  regulations,  all  the 
exertions  of  Ireland  to  belter  her  condition  were  cramped,  and  while  Britain  was  making 
the  most  rapid  advances,  Ireland  continued  in  the  same  state  of  depression.  However,  in 
consequence  of  her  spirited  cflbrta  at  the  end  of  the  American  war,  and  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  British  government,  the  most  odious  and  pernicious  of  these  restrictions  were 
repealed.  Further  advantages  were  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  Union  ; and  at  present, 
when  just  and  liberal  principles  on  this  subject  have  gained  a full  ascendency,  every  ex- 
ertion is  making  to  place  the  two  countries  in  a state  of  perfect  reciprocity.  The  con*e- 
quence  has  been,  that  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  Ireland  lias  made  a rapid  progress  in 
industry  and  commerce  ; yet  some  of  her  greatest  evils  are  so  deeply  seated,  that  they  have 
scarcely  yet  begun  to  give  way  to  the  induer.ee  of  a more  auspicious  system. 

2169.  Agriculture,  that  primary  art,  hat  been  long  in  a backward  and  very  depressed  state. 
The  farms  were,  for  the  most  part,  small,  managed  by  the  farmer  himself  and  bis  family, 
destitute  of  capital,  with  wretched  implements,  and  with  a pertinacious  adherence  to  all  the 
obsolete  practice*  of  a rude  age.  The  plough  was  generally  of  the  most  imperfect  con- 
struction ; the  mould-board  straight,  the  coulter  blunt ; in  its  movement  it  raised  continual 
obstructions  to  itself,  to  remove  which  required  the  incessant  labour  of  the  ploughman  and  of 
one  or  even  two  assistants.  It  is  mentioned  os  the  mark  of  a peculiarly  inartificial  state  of 
things,  that  all  over  Ireland  there  was  only  one  description  of  plough,  while  in  England  a 
great  variety  had  been  invented  to  suit  the  different  species  of  soil.  Four  horses  or  bui locks 
were  employed  in  some  districts  ; but  the  animats  were  of  deficient  strength.  The  best  soils 
exhausted  a great  portion  of  their  strength  in  throwing  up  weeds,  which  no  effective  measures 
were  taken  to  extirpate.  The  system  also  of  infield  and  outfield  was  strictly  adhered  to,  the 
ground  being  heavily  cropped  as  long  as  it  would  yield  any  thing,  and  afterward*  of  necessity 
allowed  two  or  three  years  to  recruit.  Although  these  defect*  still  exist  to  a considerable 
extent,  yet  in  all  part*  of  the  country,  but  particularly  in  the  east  and  north,  improved 
practices  and  implement*  are  beginning  to  be  introduced.  The  only  ob*tAcle*,  in  fact,  to 
the  rapid  improvement  of  Irish  agriculture,  are  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
habit*,  so  general  amongst  the  occupiers  of  land,  of  subdividing  their  farms  into  minute 
portion*.  But  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  foundations  of  good  order  have  been  laid  ; 
and  the  landlord*  seem  at  length  to  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  destructive  consequences 
of  the  continued  subdivision  of  die  land,  and  arc  exerting  themselves  to  counteract  the 
practice. 

2170.  The  Irish  tenures  are  tong,  some  of  them  perpetual,  in  which  case  they  may 
be  considered  a*  property,  the  rent  being  a mere  trifle ; a lease  of  thirty-one  year*  and 
three  lives  is  very  common.  These  long  leases  are  attended  with  scarcely  any  of  da*  be- 
nefit* which  might  be  naturally  expected.  As  die  farmer  commences  usually  without 
any  capital,  trusting  for  the  payment  of  die  first  year**  rent  to  the  produce  of  his  farm,  he 
almost  always  fall*  more  or  levs  into  arrear,  and  thus  lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  landlord. 
Tliis  would  be  less  pernicious,  were  it  the  landlord  himself  with  whom  lie  had  to  dial  ; but 
the  landlords  of  Ireland,  holding  usually  properties  of  immense  extent,  and  being  mostly 
resident  out  of  the  country,  cannot  or  will  not  undertake  the  task  of  dealing  with  this 
impoverished  multitude  of  small  tenants.  They  devolve  it  upon  the  intermediate  agent* 
and  middlemen*  The  latter,  a class  peculiar  to  Ireland,  take  a large  extent  of  ground, 
which  they  let  out  in  small  portions  to  the  real  cultivator.  They  grout  leases,  indeed ; but 
a*  the  tenant,  from  the  circumstance*  above  mentioned,  soon  come*  under  Urrir  power,  they 
and  tlie  agents  treat  him  with  the  greatest  harshness,  exact  personal  services,  present*,  bribes ; 
and  draw  from  the  land  as  much  as  they  possibly  can,  without  the  least  regard  to  its  permanent 
welfare.  This  system,  while  it  crushes  the  tenant,  is  not  lew  injurious  to  the  landlord,  into 
whose  coffers  there  often  pas*c*  less  than  one  half  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  tenant.  The  only 
use  to  which  the  latter  turn*  hi*  long  lease  is  to  divide  and  subdivide  the  lands  among  hi* 
children,  till  the  share  of  each  affords  only  the  most  miserable  aliment,  and  an  overgrown 
population  is  fixed  upon  the  farm.  An  attempt  to  let  land  on  a different  footing  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  ejection  of  more  than  half  ita  existing  occupants,  who  in  that  case  are  apt 
to  fly  to  violent  and  revengeful  course*,  so  that  even  a partial  endeavour  to  introduce  such  im- 
provements has  been  a main  cause  of  the  existing  disturbed  state.  Another  injurious  mode 
is  that  of  partnership  leases,  in  which  a number  of  persons  take  a farm  jointly,  and  make  it 
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a sort  6T  common  property.  Each  is  allowed  to  put  upon  U 
collop  consisting  of  one  horse,  two  cows,  or  twelve  goats, 
introduced  into  leases,  by  which  th©  occupant  is  bound  t 
without  wages,  or  at  a rate  lower  than  ordinary. 

2)71*  Tiihc  is  one  of  the  evils  of  which  the  Irish  cultiva 
Although  it  must  in  all  cases  fall  ultimately  on  the  landlori 
the  peasant  the  pig  which  he  has  reared,  or  the  handful  of  | 
the  support  of  his  family,  is  an  act  peculiarly  discouraging  at 
grass  lands  tends  also  to  discourage  tillage.  Measures  wi 
mote  the  commutation  of  tithes,  8nd  were  attended  with 
late  act  arrangements  are  made  by  which  this  change  m 
the  church  rates,  instead  of  being  taken  out  of  the  farmei 
landlord  out  of  his  rent. 

2172.  The  extent  of  country,  and  the  objects  of  culture  in 
those  of  the  sister  kingdom.  Its  superficial  extent  is  coi 
19,278,760  English  acres.  Of  this,  notwithstanding  the  com 
for  mountain,  lakes,  and  bogs,  Mr.  Young  calculates  that 
productive  land  than  in  England.  The  soil  of  Ireland  is  th 
of  a thin  sprinkling  of  earth  over  a rocky  ground ; but  th 
the  sea,  by  which  it  is  every  where  surrounded,  produces  a 
in  particular  a brilliancy  of  verdure,  not  equalled  perhaps 
Such  a country  is  of  course  highly  favourable  to  pasturage  ; 
the  imperfect  stages  of  culture,  the  rearing  of  live  stock  h 
Irish  husbandry.  Its  luxuriant  plains  are  depastured  by 
from  this  source  is  derived  the  very  large  quantity  of  salt* 
southern  ports.  The  number  of  oxen  and  cows  annually  i 
oned  at  1 8, 000.  This  trade  has  considerably  decreased  sin 
live  cattle  is  extensively  carried  on.  Great  facilities  have  b 
steam  packets.  The  dairy  is  also  a great  branch  of  ind 
cheeses,  indeed,  have  acquired  a reputation ; but  butter  of  exci 
exported.  Another  species  of  live  stock  is  an  essential  art 
•cultivator.  The  pig  usually  shares  his  cabin,  and  is  fed,  li 
too  great  a luxury  to  be  killed  for  his  own  consumption  ; bi 
to  be  salted  for  exportation.  Sheep  arc  bred  extensively  oi 
unfit  for  rearing  any  other  stock.  In  many  places  they  are  l 
this  last  respect,  however,  goats  are  more  productive ; and  tf 
titles  in  the  mountain  districts  in  the  north.  The  Irish  kno 
horses  of  England,  and  do  rvot  esteem  them  equal  to  their  o’ 
and  capable  of  doing  much  work  upon  little  food.  Poult 
and  round  all  the  cabins,  the  interior  of  which  they  are  ad 
tremely  favourable  to  their  increase.  Great  quantities  of  gc 
feathers,  which  are  cruelly  plucked  from  the  animals  alive, 
large,  notwithstanding  tlic  imperfect  processes  employed 
Uulcy  were  little  raised  till  of  late,  when  both  the  culture 
been  greatly  extended.  Still  the  main  objects  are  oats  and  p 
ject  of  a large  export,  the  latter  as  the  staple  food  of  a consid 
Irish  boast  of  the  potato,  as  if  it  were  nowhere  else  prod  in 
pared  with  grain  of  any  kind,  it  certainly  affords  the  means 
Intion  upon  a given  extent  of  ground.  The  scope,  however 
plication  of  the  people  in  miserable  circumstances,  is  genei 
economist  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  distress  in  It 
product  of  Irish  husbandry,  affording  the  material  of  the  1 
to  a return  made  to  the  trustees  in  1S09,  the  extent  sown  w 
which,  the  various  little  scattered  patches  raise  the  numl 
acres,  supposed  to  produce  at  an  average  about  30  stones  ( 
stone,  would  make  the  entire  value  about  1,500,000/. 

2173.  There  is  a want  of  trees  in  Ireland.  The  imment 
ago  covered  a great  proportion  of  its  surface,  have  fallen, 
measure  into  moss  or  bog.  The  first  step  to  improveme 
away  of  its  primeval  forests;  but  in  this  instance,  as  in  m 
mitted  of  sweeping  them  away  entirely.  The  peasantry  w 
steal  the  timber,  which  gave  occasion  to  a very  severe  low, 
vidual  to  have  a stick  in  his  possession  for  which  he  could 
found  around  the  mansions  of  the  great  proprietors ; but,  t 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  rearing  of  wood  as  a 

2174.  The  bogs  of  Ireland  present  an  extensive  obstacle  to  c 
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bj  the  parliamentary  commissioner*  at  2,550,000  Engliili  acre*.  From  them,  indeed,  fuel 
is  supplied  to  many  districts  which  would  otherwise  be  destitute  of  that  accommodation  ; 
and  many  have  no  other  timber  than  that  which  ia  dug  entire  out  of  the  mosses : yet  the 
draining  of  a Urge  portion  would  be  certainly  desirable ; and  the  commissioner*  seem  to 
think  that,  from  their  generally  derated  position,  thia  might  be  done  with  great  facility  and 
advantage.  They  estimate  that  36,000  acres  of  the  Bog  of  Allen  might  Ims  drained  for 
147,000/.  Mr.  Wakefield  seems  somewhat  sceptical  upon  this  point,  and  ol  ►serves  that,  the 
vegetable  substance  of  the  English  fens  being  entirely  decorii|M»ed,  the  moment  a fen  is 
drained  it  yields  the  most  luxuriant  crops  ; but  that  of  the  Irish  mosses  being  in  an  elevated 
position,  retains  ibs  component  parts  in  a great  measure  unchanged,  and  could  with  greater 
difficulty  be  converted  into  soil.  The  great  quantity  of  water  beneath  these  bogs  causes 
often  a singular  phenomenon,  that  of  moving  bogs.  Bursting  the  surface,  tin*  bog  inun- 
dates the  surrounding  lands,  spreading  desolation  and  barrenness  through  its  whole  course, 
which  in  one  instance  extended  no  less  than  twenty  miles. 

2175.  In  retpect  to  manujacturtt,  the  state  of  Ireland  cannot  be  described  as  flourishing; 
a misfortune  for  which  it  has  appeared  that  she  may  justly  accuse  the  oppressive  policy  of 
England.  One  species  of  fabric,  however,  she  has  been  allowed  and  even  encouraged  to 
cultivate,  and  it  has  attained  to  a very  considerable  magnitude. 

2176.  The  bnm  manufacture  mhu  Jirst  tntrmJuced  by  the  Kari  of  Strafford,  who  brought 
flax-seed  from  Holland,  and  workmen  from  France  and  the  Netherlands.  He  expended 
90,000/.  of  his  private  fortune  in  this  patriotic  object.  His  attainder,  and  the  subsequent 
troubles,  suspended  the  undertaking;  but  it  was  revived  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 
established  near  Dublin  a colony  from  Brussels,  Jersey,  and  Hoc  be  lie  ; gave  lands  on  ad- 
vantageous terms  to  those  willing  to  embark  in  the  business  ; and,  though  he  had  to  struggle 
against  indolence  and  inveterate  prejudice,  had  the  satisfaction  to  leave  it  in  a promising 
state.  After  the  Revolution,  the  English  parliament,  as  linen  was  not  supposed  to  interfere 
with  any  branch  of  English  industry,  created  a board  for  its  promotion  ; they  also,  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  granted  bounties  both  on  the  raising  of  flax  and  the 
export  of  linen.  These  exertions  have  met  with  great  success;  and  the  manufacture  has 
became  general  throughout  Ireland,  and  particularly  in  Ulster.  The  following,  according 
to  a late  parliamentary  report,  was  the  reputed  value  of  brown  or  unbleached  linens  sold 
in  the  markets  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1824  : — 

Ulster  ....  *2,109,309 

Leinster  - - - - 1 92,888 

Munster  - ...  110.421 

('on  naught  • - - 168,090 


Total  - - - *2,580,708 


2177.  The  mode  of  conducting  thu  manufacture  is,  however,  in  several  respects,  very  rude 
and  imperfect.  It  la  generally  practised  by  individuals  holding  little  spots  of  ground,  the 
culture  of  which  they  combine  with  that  of  weaving.  The  same  person,  or  at  least  the  same 
family,  in  many  cases  raises  the  flax,  dresses  it,  spins  it  into  yam.  and  weaves  it  into  cloth. 
Hiere  is  too  much  anxiety  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  yarn  out  of  a given 
quantity  of  flax,  without  regard  to  the  quality ; and  the  sorting  of  the  yam,  so  that  it  may  be 
of  an  uniform  texture,  suited  to  the  kind  of  linen  intended  to  be  woven,  is  almost  wholly 
neglected.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  i*  worked  to  a most  extraordinary  degree  of 
fineness.  Anne  M'Quillin,  in  the  county  of  Down,  could  spin  105  hanks  to  the  pound, 
which  would  reach  214  English  miles.  Exertions  have  lately  been  made  to  introduce  mill- 
spinning, which,  it  is  supposed,  would  generally  improve  the  quality  of  the  yam,  though  it 
could  not  produce  it  of  such  extreme  fineness  as  some  of  tliat  spun  by  the  hand.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  mill  could  not  produce  above  fifteen  cuts  to  a pound  ; now  it  can  make 
nearly  fifty.  % 

*nt.  The  erooei  of  Unm  from  Ireland . in  th*  year  lftSi,  amounted  in  all  to  4P.4Pl.aJ7  yards  c «f  which 
44,4fKwaS»  were  to  Oisat  Britain ; ami  J/i*4,C87  to  forrtan  parts.  The  real  value  of  the  whole  was  ?,4 IS,*SNt 
Or  that  sent  to  Grvat  Britain,  Jl,H4r.VW  rani#  were  retained  fee  home  consumption  •,  thereat  were  reexported 
to  the  quarters  as  Hootch  linen.  Tnia  jrrest  manufacture  U chiefly  supported  by  »U  own  growth  of  flax. 

Ireland,  however.  Imports  25/00  tons  of  hemp  from  abroad,  and  3300  Bom  Britain  ; also  about  7500  tons 
•nd  iuljO  urns  of  linen  yarn;  of  all  which  matenals  the  value  falls  short  of 

2179.  DUiilUUion  is  another  branch  of  industry  characteristic  of  Ireland,  but  by  no  means 
attended  with  the  same  happy  effects.  It  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  defiance 
of  the  revenue  and  government,  and  has  given  birth  to  a vast  system  of  contraband,  equally 
destructive  of  morals  and  of  public  order.  All  the  mountains,  bogs,  and  deep  valleys  of 
the  north  and  west  abound  with  illicit  stills,  in  spots  where  the  most  diligent  search  can 
scarcely  discover  them;  and  where  detected,  they  ran  scarcely  be  xeixed  without  the  aid  of 
an  armed  force.  When  the  troops  are  seen  advancing,  concerted  signals  are  made,  and  the 
■mall  light  stills  are  soon  conveyed  to  a distant  quarter  The  farmers  and  proprietors  en- 
courage illicit  distillation  as  the  most  ready  mode  of  affording  a market  for  their  grain. 
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The  quality  of  the  spirit  wm  long  much  superior  to  that  pro< 
owing  to  the  injudicious  restrictions  imposed  on  the  latter  ; » 
siik-ivd  the  highest  possible  recommendation  to  give  assurance 
Even  in  the  regular  distilleries  established  in  the  great  cities,  P 
think  that,  through  a purchased  collusion  on  the  part  of  the 
the  produce  paid  duty.  He  calculates  the  entire  loss  on  then 
tlic  illicit  distillation  nearly  as  much ; so  that,  instead  of  a n 
ought  to  have  entered  into  the  treasury,  the  amount  was  only  i 
laws  were  enacted  in  vain,  for  they  only  rendered  the  people  co 
desperate  and  determined.  Of  late,  however,  the  system  has 
the  duty,  as  in  Scotland,  has  been  reduced  to  2a  a gallon,  and 
nnd  the  strictest  measures  have  been  taken  to  put  a stop  t 
the  revenue.  The  effect  has  been  remarkable  ; the  quantity  c 
from  1818  to  182*2  varied  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000,  rw 
in  1832  to  8,657,000;  thus  warranting  a presumption,  tha 
of  this  article  has  been  greatly  diminished;  yet  doubts  may 
ness  of  a commodity  of  which  the  excess  is  so  pernicious  be  c 
country. 

2180.  The  killing  and  tatting  of  href  and  pork  for  vile  forms  : 
tnerce.  During  the  American  war,  the  number  of  oxen  and 
to  about  50,000  annually ; but  Mr.  Wakefield  supposes  ther 
18,000;  partly  owing  to  the  extended  tillage,  and  partly  to  tin 
of  live  cattle.  Each  animal  is  found  to  produce  upwards 
stones  of  tallow,  and  nearly  one  cwt.  of  hide.  The  despatc 
slaughtered,  the  meat  cut  up  and  salted,  and  afterwards  pack* 
is  packed  in  three  different  forms,  called  planter's  beef,  Ind 
the  first  two,  having  the  coarse  pieces  taken  out,  and  eba 
While  the  export  of  salt  beef  has  diminished,  that  of  pork  lias 

2181.  The  cotton  manufacture , since  1622,  has  spread  thi 
prising  manner,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down, 
The  coarser  linen  fabrics  are  disappearing  before  it,  and  pn 
southward,  retaining  still  an  equal  hold  of  the  kingdom  in 
fabric  has  rather  declined,  and  linen  has  regained  the  asccnden 

•2182.  The  other  manufactures  are  not  of  primary  important 
is,  indeed,  worked  up  by  the  peasantry  into  friexe,  linseys.  an 
use  ; but  the  only  fabrics  on  a great  scale,  which  are  those 
SJiannon,  and  of  flannels  at  Kilkenny,  are  on  the  decline.  Bn 
in  the  principal  towns,  and  are  rather  in  a flourishing  state, 
surplus  of  hides,  the  want  of  bark  and  of  skill  prevents  tannl 
great  extent,  and  they  are  chiefly  exported  raw. 

2183.  In  the  distribution  of  minerals , Ireland  has  by  no  met 
unpropitious  circumstances  have  prevented  any  of  them  from  b 
Of  these  impediments  tin?  most  material  is  the  want  of  a su 
The  most  extensive  depository  is  that  of  Kilkenny,  which  exten 
but,  beside*  the  great  expense  of  working,  the  sulphureous  « 
evolved  during  ignition  render  it  both  disagreeable  and  unw 
fuel  only  by  the  peasantry.  It  is  fitted,  however,  for  the  use  ( 
The  principal  work  is  at  Castle- Comer,  where  about  40,000  to 
cool  of  Leitrim  has  absorbed  a large  capital,  but  does  not  pi 
The  fuel  of  Ireland  is  in  general  either  coal  imported  from  £ 
turf  dug  out  of  its  immense  bogs  ; but  the  latter  has  not  yet 
fusion  of  metals.  From  these  causes  the  veins  of  iron  ore,  w 
fused  through  the  island , have  not  yet  been  turned  to  any  impc 
of  fine  quality,  which  is  found  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and 
Swansea  to  be  smelted.  The  lead,  however,  of  Wicklow  is  wo 
with  imported  coal. 

2184.  Fishery  is  a branch  of  industry*  for  which  the  extern 
Ireland  would  be  peculiarly  adapted.  Nor  do  the  inland  wat 
abound  in  the  species  of  fish  appropriate  to  them.  The  diligei 
for  immediate  consumption  is  considerable,  being  urged  on  by 
other  food  which  their  Catholic  profession  enjoin*.  Their  ti 
guished  both  for  size  and  taste : the  salmon  are  caught  by 
contrivances,  but  with  so  little  precaution  that  their  number  1 
The  eels  also  are  delicate,  and  attain  a great  size;  and  the  us* 
partially  known  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  is  very  general, 
considerable  injury  by  flooding  the  adjoiniug  lands.  Dublin 
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obtain  a regular  supply  of  sea-fish,  though  at  prices  so  high  as  to  place  the  consumption 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  lower  orders.  The  curing  of  fish  has  made  very  little  progress, 
when  compared  with  the  opportunities  which  the  coasts  of  Ireland  afford.  ’In  1809,  Par- 
liament appointed  a Board  of  Commissioner*  for  the  promotion  of  Irish  fisheries,  placing  at 
their  disposal  a sum  of  5000/.  to  be  employed  in  erecting  small  piers,  fitting  out  com- 
modious boats,  and  providing  other  facilities.  Since  that  time,  the  curing  of  fish  has  made 
considerable  progress,  though  Ireland  still  cannot  come  into  any  sort  of  competition  with 
Scotland.  In  1824,  the  herrings  produced  by  the  coast  fishery  amounted  to  34,201,  on 
which  was  allowed  a bounty  of  67264  The  open  sea  fishery  produced  7638  barrels  on 
which  a bounty  was  given  of  17,300/.  There  were  also  cured  2934  cwt.  coil,  2645  cwt- 
ling,  9500  cwL  hake.  The  last  is  chiefly  caught  on  the  coasts  of  Waterford  and  Cork. 
There  is  supposed  to  be  a most  extensive  bank,  extending  from  its  western  coast  as  far  as 
Newfoundland. 


9185.  Commerce  — With  the  exception  of  the  linen  manufacture,  which  bu  never  been  in  s sound  or 
healthy  statr,  and  which  is  now  far  surpassed  try  that  of  Scotland,  the  manufactured  products  of  Irriand  are 
quite  inconsiderable-  She  has,  however,  very  great  facilities  for  the  trroductioa  of  raw  materials  i and  it  is 
in  all  re*|«cti  more  suitable  for  her.  as  well  as  for  England,  that  she  should  direct  her  effbrts  to  this  depart- 
ment. and  import  manufactured  articles  from  Britain,  than  that  she  should  attempt  to  enter  into  an  unequal 
competition  with  the  Utter  in  manufacturing  industry.  Previously  to  l&Oti,  there  were  several  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  corn  from  Ireland  into  England ; but  these  were  wholly  abolished,  and  since  that 
epoch  her  exports  of  com  to  this  country  have  increased  from  less  than  400,0(0  to  above  9^001,000  quarters  ! 
In  18i4  the  other  restraints  on  the  intercourse  between  Irriand  and  Great  Britain  wne  mostly  abolished  ; 
and  owing  to  this  rirrumstance,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a regular  intercourse  by  steam  packets  between 
Urerpo ot.  Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  the  principal  towns  on  the  east  and  south  cuasts  of  Ireland,  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  has  been  vastly  increased.  This  has  been  productive  of  much  advantage  to  both 
parties,  hut  principally  to  Ireland  ; and,  notwithstanding  the  agitation  of  which  she  is  the  prey,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  she  ha*  made  vrry  considerable  advances  in  the  say  of  improvement  within  the  last  half  dosen 
years.  Owing  to  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  being  now  placed  on  the  footing  of  a con,  ting  trade,  no 
account  has  been  kept,  bier  than  18*5,  of  the  reciprocal  imports  and  exports  of  each,  except  in  the  case  m 
corn.  The  following  table  gives,  however,  a sufficiently  clear  Mlea  of  the  nature,  extent,  ana  progress  of  this 
great  internal  trade. 

Tudr  nr  luum 


fflSd,  Imports  Into  Ireland.  — i,From  Paper t published  bp  Board  of  Trade , Part  I.) 


Fmo*  4LL  Paata. 


I Ashes,  pearl  and  pot,  barilla 
1 cwt 

Flaxseed  - buabtU 

i TUnbcr,  deal  and  deal  ends 

gt  liun<L 

staves  - — 

eight  inches  square  and 
I upwards  - load* 

Iron,  un wrought  - tons 
wrought,  hardware  and 
cutlery  - value 

Haberdashery  - — 

Woollen  manufactures,  entered 
by  the  yard  - - yard* 

of  other  descriptions  value 
Woollen  and  wonted  yam,  lb* 
Cotton  manufacture*,  entered 
by  the  yard  - y«fds 
of  other  description*  value 
Cotton  yarn  * lb*. 

Wool  - - — 

Silk,  raw  and  thrown  - — 
CotVew  • * “ 

Spirit*.  brandy  and  |enpra^ 

rum  • — 

Sugar,  raw  • • cwt 

refined 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Wines  of  all  sorts 
Tallow  - • vwv  i 

Coals  - *”*'■ 

Other  article* 


1801. 

|8tkk 

1800. 

Wli. 

1817. 

Mil. 

1825  | 

DIN 

3764*5 

1*72.412 

**.10* 

214,291 
26;, 7 *8 

am 

•W4U 

lonx'i 

tJ74& 

1*2.316 

335,546 

112, 8*5 
555^311 

11.461 

31,213 

22,16?* 

41X9 

3,976 

12,67? 

«V>81 

ijm 

43,041 

4,1.53 

24,611 

9,  V) 
43,46?  1 

KMfla 

7,454 

tlX-i 

15,140 

18,66* 

14,140 

99,47.1 

*3451 

19445 

12,45.: 

SUM 

16,1,’ici 

76,049 

I7X-; 

144,812 

57/ilii 

MMM 

63,255 

266.447 

131*4*59 

337,737 

155,119 

mss 

77,497 

ill  ,015 

aw 

ms* 

S37.21H 

• tbs 

Imp.  gals. 
- cwt. 

- tons 

value 

Aggregate  official  value  of 
import*  into  Ireland  from 
all  parts  • • 

Aggregate  official  value  of 
import*  Into  Ireland  from 
foreign  parts 

Aggregate  official  valise  of 
imports  Into  Ireland  from 
Urea!  Britam  • • - 


£ 4UM 
17,181 

14,314 

£ 159,4  •*• 

1,SUi,l9* 
tiVril 
•hi, 760 

379.4» 

1.1  .i’rv.-s 

MOM 

«.?*•! 

147*404 

turn 

Sl.'i/sk.i 

£ l,i<s*.7oT 


9,489.;*»l6j 

MJ04| 

48,64* 

50.!*  4 

SI  1,7  ^ I 

1,43«V*‘. 
147  ♦,*->.( 

KH.Io" 

llW.7H* 
*5d,H 
*3,231 
3467,719 
5,4811,*  49 

www- 

3>*,4*4»{ 

414.515 

1,1  fc-i.Vsi 


J,4SB,R59  4,4!*6,4JI  2415,556 
7*5*-***  118.10)  49.*!* 

&SJX&  853,948 

9fv5.no  914,7m!  541,900 
SB6.10I*  254,71  f*  I76JU72, 
1,114X9  813,875 

547«S06*  3478,1*4  M7S-5  4 
84,415  104,1*0  rt.iaH* 

fiR>4lS.  K»l,  144.  739.506, 


1&4.*« 

l,l9»*,0H 

3fiP/HP 

lH/dO 


] 


I 

£ 4.IKU44 


84*4*7 

4.067,71 


£ 3.9?»A5<i  4 


34,670 
487.:'47 
318,151 
SO.  106 

3491,667  3,552.- 4‘.(  3,141,055 
*.<*? .UVK  *4*1,555  4,465,7!** 
Ml  9,1 04  941.451  386,436 

5,391 ! 19414  13,5-Cj 

402,i 'lO-  517.047  7li\W 
Uoi',099  14*03,441  \£» 

‘ |~ 

6J896JR1  7,797,286  5,646,563 


'J58n,;:64  1 40043?  pgl.797 


541*4*7  6,746,3.54  4,722,766  5,3»,K 58 
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9187.  Exports  from  Ireland. 


1805. 


180*1 


No. 


- cwt.j 
- barrels 

- cwt. 


Imp.  gala.] 


3 

2*524] 

SI.mh! 

S.89I' 

MH 

818 

21.161 

180,8401 

*W,666 

SjjMM 

15,55:, 

1,630 

178, 

1.M 

4.«94| 


17.2231 

223.234 

89.815 

5,30$ 

2*2,774, 

54,497 

SI.Ml] 
10,988 
6,3*3, 
4.1  Mi 

Mjtt7S 

2K/J98 

291,415 

6.353 

17,713 

278 

819,9701 

S^Sril 
3,28 1 ! 


It 


ArtlcU*  brtna  the  P»od«^r*  or  Muia-  j ] 801 . 
factum  of  the  t'nlled  K wisdom.  1 

To  ALL  Paai*. 

Com  and  meal.  via. : — 

Harley  ...  qn. 

Oats  - - • — 

Wheat  — 

Other  grain  - * — 

Wheat  dour  - - cwt. 

Oatmeal,  fire.  • • — 

Cattle  and  live  *tock  — 

Cow*  and  oxen 
Sheep 
Swine 
Hortft 

Bacon  and  hams 
Beef  and  pork 
Butter 
Lard 

Soap  and  candles 
Flax,  undressed 

Spirit*,  !ri*h  . .... 

Cotton  manufactures,— entered 
by  the  yard  - yard* 
of  other  descriptions  - valued 
Linen  manufactures  • yard*  37,911,002  45.683,533  J7,1'i6,>99  39/)2 

yarn  - . lb*.  M31,l3t  7thd,4O0  1,534,512  2.14 

Other  articles  . - value  192,259,  211,184  3U2.843.  ~ 


8^^ 

MJM 
3,0M 
18,087; 
MUM « 

18,315 

3,45  ij 
167,  lilt 
2U2.744 
385,953 
I6.SM2 
3UJBIG 
6,507 
60,437 

MJH 

81,923! 


|- — — “ 
*'  1 T7S  1 1 


Value  exported  to  n'l  parts  - £ 3,' 
Value  exported  to/orrign  parts  £ 


Value  exported  to  Grrai  Bri- 1 
tarn  - - • £ -V' 


8,145  4,670,047 
426.07.J  49&M9 


4,992, 6,20 

62%415  1,13 


j I 

4,201,078  4.367,425  5,16 


From  the  cause  above  stated,  the  subsequent  accounts  have  been  very 
foreign  part*  were  valued  at  1,669,406/-  i in  1831,  they  were  1-552,228/. 
exports  in  1831  were  ; in  1832,  they  were  452,775/-  Within  th 

extraordinary  increase  in  the  quantity  of  grain  and  live  stock  imported  f 
former,  on  an  average  of  1830  and  1831,  amounted  to  543,618  quarters  of  w 
oatmeal.  In  1838,  there  were  imported  into  Liverpool  alone, 338,649  quai 

9uarters  of  oats,  309,434 1 \ 14,486  quarters  of  barley  , 24.626/  ; 69,624  cm 
4.260  sheep,  129.055C  ; 24,077  lambs,  24,077 /.  l 169,8  L losds  of  meal,  203,: 
10,771  bales  of  bacon,  64,6262. ; 292,8*)  firkins,  15,861  half  firkins,  ami  10, 
with  some  minor  articles,  made  up  a value  of  4,444,500/,  The  imports  i: 
may  be  presumed  to  be  as  much  more,  and  perhaps  the  whole  may  not  f 
2188  The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  foreign  commerce  of 
year  1824.  We  add  the  ships  and  tonnage  belonging  to  and  the  amounl 
report  enables  us  to  bring  down  to  1829 : — 


Brfcfah. 

r«rdpi 

Entered  at 

Ship*. 

Tons. 

Men. 

ShljH. 

Tam. 

Belfast  - 

"T 

100 

19,1 23 

1090 

66 

11,9* 

Cork  ... 

86 

15,0*25 

723 

80 

ivnt 

Donuhadn 

Drogheda  ... 
Dublin  - 

: 

5 

9 

14W 

890 

24 

54 

$ 

42f 

198 

24;a« 

1590 

53 

10,465 

Dundalk  ... 

11 

1 ,532 

88 

6 

67( 

Galway  ... 

4 

546 

33 

11 

2/M 

K insole  ... 

4 

778 

40 

1 

14 * 

Limerick  - 

29 

5,223 

269 

16 

3,48! 

Londonderry 

551 

3,293 

183 

32 

5,47! 

7.61S 

Nrwry 

40 

6,7a5 

3b7 

43 

Sligo 

10 

1,1*5 

m 

16 

2.46J 

Tralee 

s 

490 

27 

2 

38* 

Waterford 

48 

7,600 

430 

15 

3,153 

Wexford 

• 

11 

1,409 

77 

1 

H 

Youghal 

5 

1,045 

51 

2 

1» 

2189.  The  dipping  interest  of  Ireland  is  on  a very  small 
of  the  water  island.  On  the  31st  December,  1830,  she  hiu 
which  was  101,820,  navigated  by  7794  men  and  boys.  In 
five  ships,  of  1909  tons.  There  were  entered  inwards,  in  It 
tons;  outwards,  9801  ships,  1,073,545  tons.  Of  this  were 
Britain,  13,584  ships,  and  1,262,221  tons,  inwards;  9029 
in  foreign  trade,  915  ships,  158,161  tons,  inwards;  772  shi] 

2190.  Canals , so  instrumental  to  the  prosperity  of  England,  have  beer 
extensive  scale,  but  with  only  a small  portion  of  the  expected  benefit.  Tt 
magnitude  of  the  plans,  and  partly  to  the  prevalence  of  jobbing.  Mr.  Yot 
works  in  Ireland  would  be  a history  of  jobs  ;M  and  the  observation 

OXfit  which  have  since  been  expended  In  this  manner.  The  two  chh 
canals,  both  proceeding  from  Dublin  into  the  interior.  The  form 
advances  from  government,  been  completed,  at  an  expense  of  up  wan 


B«o«  1. 
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Klldmrr  tod  Klnx's  Count;  to  the  Shannon,  which  It  Join,  near  Oonftrt,  about  lilt;  talks  above  Dmrrkk. 
The  distance  la  rixlity-sc  vrn  mike,  which  with  a branch  to  the  Barrow  at  Atli;,  one  westward  To  ttalllnaeloe, 
ami  severe!  others,  makes  an  entire  length  of  156  milca  It  la  rorty  fees  wide  at  the  surface,  and  has  six  feed 
of  water.  In  IS3I,  commodities  were  conveyed  to  and  from  Ihiblln,  to  the  amount  of  tons,  yield- 

aSS,7W  of  tot  la , which,  with  somewhat  above  1U.UUV.  for  [ossengers.  afforded  a very  inadequate  irlum. 

Royal  Canal,  of  nearly  the  tame  dimensions,  reaches  from  Ihitibn  thiough  the  counties  of  Meath  and 
Iona  ford,  nrarly  eighty. three  miles  lo  Tanuosdiarry.oa  the  Shannon,  stout  forty  miles  above  the  Junction  of 
thr  other  canal  The  expense  wa*  1 , t.tv  < ■ v , while  the  tolls,  In  1831,  amounted  only  to  1 i.T'l  f , on  lXl.isotuiu, 
a sum  insufficient  to  defray  the  annual  expense*  The  other  Irish  canals  arc  small  and  or  little  importance. 

fl9l.  The  roods  ./  Ireland  are  and  have  long  been  excellent.  They  are  not  suipnvtevl  in  general  by  tolls, 
md  those  which  arc  so  appeared  to  Mr.  Young  by  no  meant  the  best.  Any  person  may  present  a memorial  to 
the  grand  Jury  of  the  county,  showing  the  necessity  of  a new  road,  and  ir  this  presentment  1st  apprused,  the 
work  Immediately  proceed*  Government  have  established  mail  coaches  to  aU  thr  principal  towns,  and  since 
the  rebellion  have  made  fine  military  roads  into  the  intrrior  of  Wicklow  i but  stage  enarnse  and  cither  means 
of  conreyance,  though  daily  incrcoaiog  in  number,  are  still  indifferent 

Skct.  VI.  Civil  anil  Social  Stale. 

8192-  The  population  of  Ireland,  from  its  great  amount  and  rapid  increase,  i>  considered 
at  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  severe  poverty  which  presses  upon  the  body  of  the  people. 
Till  the  census  of  1 82 1 , the  data  upon  w hich  it  was  calculated  appear  lo  have  been  somewhat 
conjectural.  In  1672,  Sir  William  Petty,  who  had  been  employed  on  a survey  of  the 
country,  estimated  it  at  1 , 1 00,000.  Mr.  Dobbs,  between  1712  and  1726,  upon  a calcu- 
lation from  the  number  of  houses,  at  six  to  a liouse,  represented  it  as  varying  from  2,000,000 
to  2,300,000.  Calculations  founded  on  the  produce  of  the  hearth  duty  gave,  in  1754, 
2,372,000;  in  1783,  2,845,000;  and  in  1788,4,040,040.  In  1812,  a census  was  insti- 
tuted, but  could  not,  from  various  obstacles,  be  made  complete;  however,  by  calculating 
what  was  deficient,  it  was  estimated  at  5,937,000.  In  1821,  a more  complete  and  effective 
census  gave  6,801,000.  That  of  1831  amounted  to  7,767,401,  of  whom  3,794,880  arc 
male,  and  3,972,521  female. 

2193.  The  Iritk  character  presents  rery  marked  features,  many  of  which  are  amiable,  and 
etco  admirable.  They  are  brave  ; hospitable  lo  such  a degree,  that  in  some  counties  the 
door  is  regularly  kept  open  during  meals.  “ Hospitality  is  an  universal  trait,  and  exists  in 
the  north  aa  well  as  in  the  south  ; in  the  mountain  and  in  die  dale."  It  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  scantiness  of  the  portion  which  is  thus  liberally  shared  with  the  passing  stranger. 
The  Irish  are  lively,  merry,  and  witty ; and  even  the  lowest  ranks  have  a courteous  arid  polite 
address.  They  are  celebrated  for  warmth  of  heart,  and  for  strong  attachments  of  kindred 
and  friendship,  which  leads  them,  out  of  their  scanty  means,  to  support  their  aged  relations 
with  the  purest  kindness.  Benevolence  is  a distinguishing  feature  of  the  higher  ranks. 
They  are  curious,  intelligent,  and  eager  for  information.  With  so  many  good  qualities,  it 
wet*  too  much  to  expect  that  there  should  not  be  some  faults.  They  are  deficient  in  clean- 
liness ; hare  little  taste  for  conveniences  or  luxuries ; and  are  destitute  of  that  sober  and 
steady’spirit  of  enterprise  which  distinguishes  the  English.  The  love  of  hghting  seems  a 
rooted  infirmity.  Among  all  nations  not  wholly  civilised,  this  is,  indeed,  a favourite  mode 
of  terminating  differences  ; but  the  Irish  may  be  said  to  surplus  every  other  people  in  the 
extreme  promptitude  with  which  they  resort  to  it.  Fighting  appears  their  native  element, 
into  which  they  plunge  whenever  their  spirits  are  roused.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
been  formerly  almost  a regular  termination  of  liic  social  Ivoard.  The  fairs,  which,  in  every 
town  and  village  of  Ireland,  arc  regular  and  of  long  duration,  afford  the  grand  theatres 
fint  of  unbounded  mirth,  and  ultimately  ofbloody  conflict.  The  Irish  do  not  fight  single- 
handrd  but  In  bands  and  on  a great  scale.  On  receiving  a supposed  injury,  they  go 
round  to  their  companions,  friends  and  townsmen,  and  collect  n multitude,  with  which 
they  make  a joint  attack  on  the  objects  of  their  wrath.  It  need  scarcely  tie  added,  that 
thw  show  no  reluctance  to  engage  in  schemes  of  general  and  national  conflict ; and  it 
is  remarked  that,  when  these  are  in  contemplation,  there  is  a pause  of  casual  and  private 
battle  The  other  blemishes  of  the  Irish  are  rather  frailties  than  sins  They  arc  repre- 
sented as  vain,  talkatire.  prompt  to  speak  aa  well  as  act  without  deliberation  : this  dispo- 
sition, with  their  thoughtlcaa  gaiety,  betrsya  them  into  that  peculiar  blunder  called  a bull, 
which  their  neighbours  have  so  long  held  forth  a.  a national  characteristic. 

2194  The  rcdenatlical  Hale  of  Ireland  is  well  known  as  having  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  its  unsettled  condition.  The  native  Irish  did  not  share  in  any  degree  the  reform- 
ation so  unanimously  adopted  in  England  and  Scotland.  When,  therefore,  the  English  church 
was  introduced  aa  the  established  religion,  it  threw  out,  as  dissenters,  the  bulk  of  the  lnsh 
population  Even  of  the  protestant  part,  a large  proportion,  introduced  as  colonists  from 
Scotland  were  attached  to  the  presbyterian  form.  The  discussions  as  to  the  relative  number 
of  each  s«m  to  he  set  at  rest  by  live  official  statements  in  the  Lords  report  of  June,  1885. 
It  there  appears  that,  of  the  6,801,000  which  constituted,  iti  1821,  the  entire  population* 
4 980.000  were  catholic,  and  1,769,000  protestant;  of  which  last  there  were  1,135,000 
belonging  to  the  established  church;  577,000  presbyterian.  [with  the  exception  of  about 
10  OOO.  all  in  Ulster)  ; 57,000  of  oilier  denominations,  chiefly  in  the  same  province.  1 he 
proportion  of  Protestants  to  Catholics  is.  in  Ulster,  as  1 to  1 ; in  Leinster,  as  1 to  4J  ; in 
Munster,  aa  I to  9| ; in  Connaught,  aa  1 to  7|  i^ovcr  all  Ireland,  as  I to  2}. 
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2195.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  receive  no  stipend 
supported  by  their  flocks.  They  are  formed,  however,  i 
of  which  are  four  archbishops ; Armagh  (the  primate),  1 
them  are  twenty-two  bishops,  with  a vicar-general,  des 
The  number  of  catholic  priests  has  been  stated  at  I4< 
Their  income  arises  less  from  any  fixed  allowance,  than  ] 
and  the  bishops,  to  make  up  their  incomes,  receive  fr 
what  they  have  collected.  Mr.  Wakefield  has  attempt* 
Christmas  and  Easter  offerings  amount  to  337,000 1.  ; tr 
and  collections,  78,500 L ; christenings,  12,500/. ; burials, 
ing  to  Archbishop  Curteis,  the  income  of  a bishop  is  i 
varies  from  100/  to  400/.  Although  a congl  is  asked 
vacant  places  rests  with  the  clergy  themselves ; but  as  Ui 
favour  of  their  hearers,  they  are  subject  to  a necessity  of 
not  felt  by  tbe  established  catholic  churches.  Hence  tht 
remarkable  under  the  catholic  system,  exists  in  Ireland 
On  the  other  hand,  many,  especially  among  the  bishops 
life,  and  for  the  diligent  discharge  of  their  functions, 
mental  in  preventing  riot,  in  discovering  theft,  and  proc 
mission  of  Roman  catholics  to  all  political  privileges,  th 
in  the  condition  of  the  clergy,  has  been  hailed  by  the  bod 
tion.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  either  make  them  more  fric 
or  diminish  their  influence  in  estranging  from  it  the  min 

2196.  The  Presbyterians,  as  already  observed,  are  nea 
are  the  most  numerous  sect.  The  synod  of  Ulster  is  fo 
consisting  of  201  congregations,  besides  which  there  an 
with  the  Scottish  seceders.  The  ministers  receive  a rop 
affords  from  50 L to  100 1.  to  each.  The  Presbyterians  ft 
and  intelligent  portion  of  the  people  ; yet  a great  propor 
and  they  emigrate  to  America  more  readily  than  any  oth 

2197.  The  Established  Church  of  Ireland  is  in  umoi 
way  similar.  It  consists  of  four  archbishoprics  and  twe 
recently  passed,  two  archbishoprics  are  to  be  converted  i 
are  to  be  abolished.  The  entire  revenue  of  the  Irish 
exceed  130,000/.  for  the  bishoprics,  and  602,200/.  for  oth« 
to  the  bishops  are  of  far  greater  value;  but,  in  conseque 
newed  from  time  to  time  on  payment  of  fines,  and  neve 
derived  from  them  was  greatly  under  the  real  value.  It  i 
to  the  present  incumbent,  in  perpetuity,  on  payment  of  si 
value,  which,  it  is  calculated,  will  produce  about  3,0O0,0C 
cording  to  the  amount  of  income,  from  five  to  fifteen  p 
above  200 1. ; and  its  produce  to  be  applied  to  the  augn 
the  building  of  glebe  houses  and  of  new  churches.  H 
vestry  cess,  or  church  rate,  amounting  to  about  90,000 L i 

2198.  The  literature  of  Ireland,  in  modern  times,  ct 
pre-eminence ; yet  she  has  maintained  her  station  in  tb 
quence,  indeed,  she  ha*  excelled  both  the  sister  kingdi 
and  Sheridan  shine  unrivalled  ; and  in  the  latter,  Burke, 
daring  and  brilliant  flights.  In  her  graver  pursuits,  Irela 
Usher  attained  the  first  eminence  in  theological  leaminj 
a highly  ingenious  system  of  philosophy. 

2199.  The  Irish  establishments for  education  are  scarce 
country.  There  is  only  one  university,  that  of  Dublin,  1 
of  those  of  England,  but  not  on  so  great  a scale.  Of  it 
tion*,  an  account  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Du 
university  is  strictly  protestant,  and  does  not  allow  the 
student*  of  that  faith  must  have  been  all  educated  abroac 
their  use  the  College  of  Maynooth.  It  is  supported  by 
and  contains  a president,  vice-president,  and  eleven  prod 
ments.  The  students  receive  board  and  education  ; and 
is  not  supposed  to  exceed  20/.  The  students  of  tl»e  m 
theology,  and  to  Edinburgh  for  medicine ; though  there 
necessity  by  the  formation  of  an  institution  at  Belfast. 

2200.  The  education  of  the  poor  m Ireland  is  a subjee 
in  all  the  friends  of  that  country.  It  appears  that,  by  the 
man,  on  his  induction,  becomes  bound  to  keep  or  cau 
This  act,  however,  is  either  obsolete,  or  so  far  evaded  i 
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Uught  in  Uwtt  parochial  schools.  The  greatest  effort  at  Irish  education,  however,  is  that 
mad©  by  th«  Charter  Schools,  instituted  in  1 733,  which  by  parliamentary  grants  and  private 
benefactions  have  enjoyed  an  income  of  30,000£.  a year.  Bui  this  sura,  which  might  almost 
furnish  schools  to  the  half  of  Ireland,  is  spent  upon  2000  boys,  who  receive  board  as  w ell 
as  instruction.  Although  the  act  recites  no  other  object  than  instruction  in  the  English 
tongue,  proselytism  has  become  almost  the  sole  aim.  The  Hibernian  Society,  the  Baptist 
Society,  and  that  for  discountenancing  vice,  support  schools  to  a very  considerable  extent. 
The  Kildare  Street  Society,  founded  in  1812,  founded  numerous  schools,  in  which  they 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  Catholics  to  attend  by  renouncing  all  attempts  to  gain  proselytes ; 
but  from  the  entire  Scriptures  being  read  in  these  schools,  and  other  alleged  causes,  the 
Catholics  were  supposed  to  view  them  with  jealousy.  The  allowance  made  to  this  society 
was,  therefore,  withdrawn,  and  a new  plan  instituted,  in  which  the  moral  and  literary  is 
separated  from  the  religious  education,  and  is  communicated  to  the  youth  of  both  religions 
during  four  or  five  days  of  the  week,  while,  in  the  remaining  period,  religious  instruction 
is  expected  to  be  administered  by  the  clergy  of  the  respective  churches.  Extracts  only 
from  the  Scripture,  approved  by  the  leading  catholic  clergy,  are  read  in  the  common  school. 
Local  funds,  to  a certain  extent,  arv  required  to  bo  contributed.  Although  this  system 
has  met  with  many  opponents,  yet,  in  the  beginning  of  1 833  there  had  been  established 
under  it  between  500  and  600  schools,  calculated  for  the  education  of  about  90/XX) 
scholars.  In  1824,  the  number  of  schools  in  Ireland  was  11,823,  and  scholars  560,549. 
Of  these  scholars  394,742  paid  for  their  own  instruction,  and  among  this  number  were 
307,000  Catholics,  who  thus  showed  no  small  ardour  in  obtaining  the  benefits  of  knowledge. 

2201.  The  fine  arts  do  not  appear  to  have  attained  any  great  excellence  in  Ireland.  Her 
best  painters  have  sought  for  patronage  in  the  British  metropolis ; and  the  attempts  to 
establish  an  annual  exhibition  in  Dublin  have  not  succeeded.  The  Irish  harp  and  native 
Irish  melodies  enjoy  considerable  reputation.  The  ecclesiastical  structures  have  not  that 
splendour  and  richness  which  so  strongly  mark  many  of  those  in  England ; but  the  modern 
edifices,  especially  in  Dublin,  display  a taste  as  well  as  magnificence  which  render  that 
capital  almost  pre-eminent. 


£902.  In  funeral*,  marriages , and  similar  solemnities.  the  Irish  retain  several  old  national  customs.  The 
practice  of  hired  howling  women  at  funerals,  called  ululates,  is  very  prevalent ; a considerable  sum  is  paid  to 
thiwe  employed,  though,  in  rases  of  necessity,  they  howl  gratis.  A still  more  unfortunate  custom  is  that  of  the 
wakes,  where  thirty  or  forty  neighbours  iuscmtiir,  are  entertained  with  meat  and  drink,  and  indulge  in 
evrry  sort  o f fun.  Marriages  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  marked  by  some  real,  or  at  least  apparent, 
violence  ; the  bridegroom  collects  a large  party  of  friends,  seiuw  and  carries  ofT  the  seemingly  reluctant  bride. 
Alluding  to  this  custom,  her  going  to  her  husband's  house,  even  In  ordinary  cases,  Is  called  the  “ hauling 
home.”  This  is  not  prompted  by  any  peculiar  shyness  on  the  part  o f thr  fair  sex  ; an  the  contrary,  the  mothers, 
with  whom  the  aftkir  chiefly  rests,  display  even  a feverish  anxiety  that  their  offspring  should  not  remain  long 
in  a state  of  single  blessedness.  The  fair  sex  are  treated  among  the  higher  ranks  with  a gay  and  romantic 
gallantry  ; among  the  lower  almost  as  slaves,  being  subjected  to  the  most  degrading  labour.  Notwithstanding 
thts  circumstance,  and  although  improvident  marriages  are  general  among  all  ranks,  while  those  of  aflrctioa 
are  deemed  by  Mr.  Wakefield  to  be  very  uncommon,  Irish  wives  arv  said  to  be  extremely  failhfol ; and  the 
lex,  amid  all  Its  frank nnu,  to  maintain  a character  for  chastity. 

Amusement  forms  a copious  clement  in  the  existence  of  an  Irishman.  Ample  scope  is  aflbrdcd  to  the 
Catholics  by  their  numerous  Hobdays,  in  which  diversion  ami  devotion  are  considered  as  quite  consistent ; and 
the  Protest anU,  however  contrary  their  views  In  other  respects  may  be,  vie  with  them  in  this  particular.  The 
fairs  aflbrd  a grand  and  unlicensed  theatre  fur  fun  of  every  description.  The  chief  bodily  exercise  is  hurling, 
whtrh  consists  in  driving  a hall  to  opposite  goals,  the  same  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  shinny  or  shinty. 
To  this  amusement  they  add  horse-raong,  rock-fighting,  cudgelling,  leaping,  and  dancing;  to  say  nothing  o! 
dnnktn*  and  lighting  Their  amversalUm  also  sffbrds  them  much  amusement ; it  is  distinguished  by  loud 
mirth,  seasoned  often  with  a ^2*sbde,l,  l,un>our»  Muging,  idling  long  stories.  Thus  employed,  even 

*^££>4* of  /r*A,  if  wvwscspt  those  of  the  rich,  or  In  towns,  which  are  formed  after  the  English 
modeL  are  such  that  howls,  cabins,  the  humblest  terms  which  can  be  applied  to  human  habitation,  are  appro, 
onam  tn  them.  They  am  formed  of  earth,  taken  out  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stand ; whence  the  floor 
U reduced  at  least  a foot  below  the  outer  level,  and  becomes  a receptacle  for  all  the  superfluous  moisture.  This 
is  the  more  incommodious  as  it  has  no  boards,  and  the  bed l m>  frame;  nor  is  the  latter  raised  from  the 
-round  being  mrrcW  straw  spread  upon  the  floor.  This  humble  mansion  is  shared  by  all  the  living  creatures, 
wither  with  four  legs  or  two,  which  the  family  are  able  to  muster  ; cows,  ptg»,  geese,  and  fowls : these  it  Is 

poor  ; . circumetance  which 

„„  SctS  tnurh  of  their  .ll.lrced  ttatc,  aa  well  aa  of  *be  bart»ard  atate  of  the  country 

in  rcM.il  Not  being  oUiged  to  ont.lt.uto  any  thing  fo  their  the  landlorda  and  occup.cn,  hire. 

' maniintcd  grot  indHR-rcnee  to  the  condition  of  the  pedantry.  hew  unn-t  them 

have  hertUtd  to  .Do.  thrtr  date,  to  he  .ubdivnlril  Into  minute  portiooi  to  advance  their  political  i inter- 
d/oTto  Obtain  an  Inrreue  of  rent.  But  II  la  abundantly  certain  that  (her  would  hare  poured  before 
venturing  on  .uch  a murm  of  proceeding  had  they  been  made  reaptmatble  In , all  time  to  come,  for  the 
aatmrv.  tier  were  Ihur  introducing  upon  th.  Ir  proper!  in  lire  quedkwi  ».  to  the  inrtitutlcn  of  a mmpuh 
EtlT^mrtnrm  la  now  freely  agitated  That  it  it  attended  with  diftii-ultirt  no  one  can  il.ui!.  On  the 
• hole,  however,  we  are  dimly  convinced  it  would  be  attended  by  the  bd  effect* ; and  we  hope  that  it 

awdvmwii|v  lie  ntililtihnl. 

|J  TWml  of  I hr  frith  pew* entry  coniiata  cbielly  of  the  native  wool,  wortrd  rudely  up  Into  Mete  or 
llniv-  for  they  aefdr.m  ran  adferillo  wear  Ihe  doe  linen  which  thry  fabricate.  Buttin'  mod  prom,  nenl  feature 
r-f  i li ,*" attire  among  the  kiwd  etaaa,  it  ita  Umrouhle  deScitwy ; in  many  ioalam-ea  it  cover,  little  more  than 
half  eg  the  oerwon.  and,  tielni  defend  by  rueful  ami  umormly  gape,  premia  an  Image  of  eatreme  poverty. 
When  tbia  deflrvenrr  doee  not  eaial,  the  Imbman  lore,  to  dlapLay  the  catcot  of  Ilia  wardrobe  , when  going  to 

a fair,  he  ptrta  on  all  the  mate  he  her,  though  the  wwaem  be  m, drummer  

pro  j-f,  food  of  the  Inah  pcaiant  I*  no  Id  wanly  than  hu  drc*.  and  habitat  km.  It  la  aimed  wholly  com- 
MWd  in  the  potato,  without  Toy  other  vewtaMe  he  he  la  a .tr.nger  to  the  luauryof  a gardrtt'.  andonly In 
larouratde  citeurnttancea  la  It  accompmiled  with  milk.  Aa  thta  hod,  however,  according  ui  the  flUeervathni 
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long  ago  made  Ny  Smith,  U sufficient  to  preserve  him  in  full  health  a 
perhaps,  been  earned  too  far.  In  the  north,  the  uu  of  oatmeal  In  I 
derived  from  Scotland. 

Sict.  VIE  Loco/  Gtogra 

2208.  Ireland  u divided  into  four  great  province*,  or  rat 
Munster  in  the  south,  Connaught  in  the  west,  and  Ulster 
of  the  minuter  English  division  inti* counties,  a number 
the  four  provinces.  These  last,  indeed,  when  Irela 
menu,  funned  separate  kingdoms.  They  are  still  disting 
different  aspect  of  nature,  and  by  a considerable  variation 

9909.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  leading  provincial  statistic* 
differ  considerably  from  thiwc  hitherto  published;  hut  they  have  beer 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  the  result  of  the  latest  and  most  accurate 


Province* 

M»i 

Court  urn. 

te 

Imrrtrr»«l 

Acrw. 

I'nim* 

pro»,d 

Acr*». 

KatlmUrd 

Annual 

Vlillt. 

1S»1. 

l'oitu- 

UliM, 

1131. 

IstHjtST 

£ 

821 

237*19 

10,812 

250,911 

35,74* 

380,167 

I<outh 

171 

191.1 45 

14*16 

164,765 

21*02 

124*441 

Mmth 

61* 

561,527 

5,a» 

510,414 

296*22 

27,9*2 

176,8241 

Wicklow  - 

4*6 

400.704 

JH.U00 

17,289 

121*57 

Wexford  - 

MS 

545,079 

1H,300 

393,134 

29,159 

182,713 

112*58 

Longford  • 

*09 

192*06 

55,247 

151,595 

18*87 

Wntmeath 

<v»i 

313,935 

suss 

251,063 

23,015 

136,872 

King’*  Ca 

♦W 

aM*t» 

111,541) 

317,019 

22,564 

144,225 

Queen's  Co. 
Kildare  - 

367 

335,838 

60,974 

277,767 

23,105 

145*51 

3e© 

325,!B8 

66,447 

*55,082 

16,478 

108,424 

Kilkenny  . 

417,117 

96**® 

437,603 

29,780 

193*86 

Carlow 

214 

i9»*,H3:i 

23*30 

164*95 

13*6»j 

81*88 

4,356 

4,113,89) 

615,444 

3,472,460 

278*981,909,713 

Down 

“*1 

502*77 

IW,5«) 

489,123 

59,747 

352,012 

Antrim  • 

6U5 

483,106 

225*70 

569,150 

48,028 

145,615' 

47» 

572*67 

U6.0S) 

310,962 

34, API 

222,012 

Donegal  - 

1,0*1 

520,736 

644,371 

349*01 

44,800 

22*85 

2W.I40 

Fermanagh 

4*' 

101462 

259,201 

149,76$; 

47* 

421,468 

30*00 

S/7,741 

34,148 

*27,933 

Monaghan 

2*> 

ai9*iis 

9,436 

212*81 

SW78 

Armagh 

2HJ 

907,317 

42,472 

171*14 

178*65 

36,2»ai 

rt).l:4 

Tyrone  • 

724 

660*20 

528*65 

47,1)4 

304,468 

4.WH.  3,749*52 

1.460,922 

3,206*78 

359,801 2,486,6221 

74J  wt.n.i 

250*84 

441,293 

35,373 

258**2 

Kerry 

1,012 

581, IKK  552*62 

344,616 

35*97 

263,126 

Cork 

1,G» 

1*68*03 

700,760 

1,203*26 

114,459 

810,732 

4)0 

353,247 

118.034 

296*64 

23,860 

177,1)54 

Tipperary  - 

867 

819,658 

182,147 

8S6*J0 

55,3)7 

402*63 

Limerick  . 

588*42 

91*81 

629*32 

42,409 

315,355 

5,975 

3,935,852  j 1 ,905*15 

3,801,670 

306*06.2*27,152 

v> 

266*40 

128,167 

210,187 

21,762 

141*2* 

sago  * - 

snu 

257,217 

ltW.711 

2*7,443 

27,6ft» 

171,765 

Mayo  • - 
Galway  - 

1,933 

871*84 

425,124 

550*111 

5.1,051 

366,  .1SK 

541 

955,713 

45.4,495 

476,957 

131,063 

868,714 

379*28 

58,137 

37*09 

414,684 

249*13 

| 

4.10^ 

2*05*09)  1,330,022 

2,236,070 

197,406  1*43*14 

1 

18,61$ 

14,603,473l5,.W>l73iil  12,715*78 

1,146*02  7,767.401 

Sobsxct.  1.  Ixinster. 

2210.  Leinster  is  the  richest  and  most  cultivated  of  tin 
taining  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  government,  the  most  in 
Though  the  surface  be  level  to  a great  extent,  it  is  by  no  i 
important  ranges  of  mountains.  These  include  almost  th« 
bold  and  picturesque  summits  are  seen  even  from  Dublin 
of  Slieve- Bloom  stretches  towards  the  borders  of  Munster 
midland  counties  is  covered  by  the  great  bog,  which  cn 
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After  all  deduction*,  however,  there  remains  a large  extent  of  level  land,  fit  either  for  tillage 
or  pasturage,  and  employed  with  some  diligence  in  both  these  modes  of  production.  This 
is  the  part  of  Ireland  where  wheal  is  grown  to  the  greatest  extent,  osts  being  elsewhere 
almost  the  only  grain ; and  its  rich  postures  abundantly  supply  the  capital  both  with  cattle 
and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Leinster  is  not  a manufacturing  region,  having  the  national 
staple  of  linen  only  in  some  of  its  northern  borders,  though  that  of  cotton  has  been  lately 
introduced  from  England  to  a considerable  extent. 

2211.  l*inster  is  divided  into  the  couni ics  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  King's  County,  Queen’s 
County,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Longford,  and  Louth. 

2212.  The  county  of  Dublin  is  not  indebted  for  its  importance  to  any  superiority  of  soil 
and  climate.  It  is  in  general  cold,  moist,  and  marshy;  and,  unless  where  stimulated  by 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital,  its  agriculture  lias  no  claim  to  preeminence,  and  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  is  not  superior  to  that  of  their  brethren  in  other  counties.  It  owes 
its  distinction  almost  exclusively  to  its  containing  the  capital  of  Ireland. 

2213.  The  city  of  Dublin  presents  an  aspect  scarcely  indicative  of  the  ills  under  which 
the  nation  labours.  It  disputes  with  Edinburgh  and  Bath  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  empire.  If  the  brick  of  which  the  houses  are  built  impair  the  effect  of 
the  general  range  of  its  streets  and  squares,  its  public  buildings,  composed  of  stone,  surpass 
in  grandeur  and  taste  those  of  any  of  its  rivals.  Tliere  is  no  period  of  Irish  record  in  which 
Dublin  was  not  an  important  place.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of 
Eblana.  The  Danes,  in  the  ninth  century,  made  it  their  capital,  and  enclosed  it  with  a wall 
about  a mile  in  length,  the  course  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  As  soon  as  the  English 
began  to  establish  themselves  in  Ireland,  its  proximity  and  convenient  approach  induced 
them  to  make  it  their  head- quarters ; it  grew  with  the  improvement  of  Ireland  and 
the  extension  of  the  English  sway.  Henry  111.  granted  a charter  to  Dublin  ; its  privileges 
were  enlarged  by  successive  monarchs  ; and  George  II.  placed  the  corporation  on  ita 
present  footing.  All  its  splendour  ha*  arisen  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years. 
The  numerous  streets  and  squares  formed  during  that  period  have  been  built  on  a regular 
plan,  and  contain  several  superb  mansions,  which  once  belonged  to  the  principal  nobles. 
'Die  squares  arc  particularly  admired;  that  of  St.  Stephen’s  Green  is  nearly  seven  furlongs 
in  circuit ; and  even  the  want  of  regularity  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  fine  houses  that  sur- 
round it,  heighten*  the  picturesque  effect.  Merrion  Square,  which  contains  tin*  splendid 
mansion  of  I^einster  House ; Rutland  Square,  in  the  interior  of  which  are  the  gardens  of 
the  Lying-in  Hospital  ; and  Mountjoy  Square,  are  also  spacious  and  finely  laid  out.  Of 
the  streets,  the  finest  is  Sackvillc  Street,  170  feet  wide,  and  adorned  with  many  splendid 
mansions.  To  the  west,  farther  up  the  river,  is  the  old  town,  originally  much  inferior  to 
the  street*  above  described,  and  now  bearing  marks  of  decay.  Still  farther  west  is  the  tract 
called  “ the  Liberty,”  as  being  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates.  It  is  inhabited 
only  by  the  lowest  orders,  and  exhibit*  scones  of  filth  and  wretchedness  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  any  city  of  the  sister  island.  A room  fifteen  feet  square  is  frequently  let  to  three  or  four 
families  ; and  one  bouse  was  ascertained  to  have  lodged  109  person*.  It  is  complained  that 
Dublin  has  been  11  shorn  of  its  beams  ” since  the  Union ; when  the  nobles  ami  gentry,  no 
longer  called  to  attend  parliament,  transferred  their  town  residence  to  the  more  splendid 
metropolis  of  the  empire.  Their  Dublin  mansions  have  been  converted  to  humbler  purposes : 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  most  splendid  of  all,  is  occupied  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ; the  Powerscourt  mansion  is  now  the  Stamp  Office;  that  of  the  Earl  of  Aldborough 
ii  a school  ; and  the  house  where  the  parliament  held  ita  sittings  lias  been  altered  for  the 
accommodation  of  tbc  national  bank. 

Dublin,  however,  can  never  be  deprived  of  the  public  building*,  which  form  Ita  chief  ornament  Among 

there,  indeed,  its  ancient  structures  do  not  stand 
foremost.  Tnc  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  Is  extensive;  but  Its  architectural 
beautv  is  almost  confined  to  s modem  Gothic 
chapel,  erected  from  thr  design  of  Mr.  John, 
stone,  an  eminent  architect  The  cathedral 
of  St  Patrick  {Jig,  813.1,  and  Christ  Church  have 
a venerable  aspect  • but  they  can  rank  only 
secondary  to  those  fine  specimens  of  the  Gothic 
found  tn  the  metropolis  and  other  large  cities  of 
England : they  seem  even  eclipsed  by  Mr.  John, 
stone's  modem  edifice  of  ».  George's  church. 
The  splendid  structure,  formerly  the  parliament, 
house  or  Ireland,  and  now  the  national  bank 
(Jig.  214.),  was  built  between  1729 and  I7.S9,  from 
a design  nf  Cuasrls ; but  an  eastern  front  was 
added  In  17H5,  from  a design  of  Gandon  ; and  a 
western  front,  from  one  of  Parke,  shortly  after : 
the  whole  costing  <£,000/.  The  portico  is  ]47 
sr.  Tarawa's  esvsaMst,  m*ut-  feet  in  length,  supported  by  very  lofty  Ionic 

columns ; the  whole  covering  an  acre  and  a half 
of  ground.  The  director*  of  the  bank  purchased  it  tor  40JX'*'/  ; and  hu  e since,  uniter  Mr.  Johnstone's  direc. 
Ilona,  e* pended  a considerable  sum  in  alterations  and  additiona  The  Royal  Exchange  Jig.  815.),  situated 
almost  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  was  twilt  by  the  merchants,  assisted  with  from  government.  It 

forms  a square  of  100  feet,  at  d its  principal  front  has  a richly  decorated  portico  of  aim  C oimlhian  columns 
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mlngiy  without  any  very  good  reason,  limited  to  the  purchase 
of  bills  on  Loodon,  extensive  “ Commercial 
Buildings"  have  been  erected  elsewhere  for 
general  transactions  The  Four  Law  Courts, 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  {Jf*. 
9IAL).  form  also  one  of  the  noblest  structures  in 
Dublin  : it  was  constructed  between  1786  and 
1800,  at  an  expense  of  S00,000f , and  consists  of 
a square  of  140  feet,  presenting  a front  of  six 
Connthian  pillars,  supporting  a circular  lantern 
and  magnificent  dome.  The  quay  is  ornamented 
by  the  Custom-house,  commenced  by  govern. 


nient  in  1781,  and  completed  in  1791,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $JO,OUOf.  Tne  front  is  entirely  of 
Portland  stone,  embellished  with  a Doric  colon. 


nade,  and  extends  375  feet  The  Fust  Office, 
in  Sack  vi  lie  Street,  is  extensive  and  magnificent, 
with  a front  of  ft!  feet,  adorned  with  an  Ionic 
portico,  the  pillars  composing  which  are  the  highest  In  the  metropolis : U is  of  Portland  stone,  while  the 
main  structure  is  of  floe  mountain  granite.  At  no  great  distance,  in  the  centre  of  Sackvllie  Street,  is  the 

monument  erected  to  Kelson  ; an  object  by 
no  means  ornamental  The  inns  of  court,  the 
thoatrr,  the  half. finished  Homan  catholic  me- 
tropolitan chapel,  and  several  other  churches 
and  chaprla,  with  many  of  the  hospitals,  may 
be  mcntioocd  a a adding  to  the  architectural 
splendour  of  Dublin.  The  citixens  display 
rather  a peculiar  seal  in  forwarding  patrtuOc 
and  benevolent  objects.  All  the  usual  awv 
cult  or  i • for  the  relief  of  distress  are  supported 
on  a liberal  scale  The  Incorporated  Society 
for  Charter  Schools,  and  the  Kildare  Street 
Society  for  general  education,  have  both  their 
central  boards  in  this  city.  The  Bible  and 
Missionary  sorirtirs  are  chiefly  branches  of 
those  in  Dmdon.  Great  seal  U shown  in  favour 
of  ail  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  know, 
ledge.  Trinity  College  was  founded  in  1593* 
and  its  students,  who,  thirty  years  ago,  did  not 


exceed  500,  now  amount  to  1600.  

be  bestowed  alter  very  strict  examination  , and  the  livings  in  the  gift  c 

in  number  and  value,  are  offered  to  the  fellow* 


There  are  seven  senior  and  eighteen  junior  fellowships,  which  are  said  to 
r gifr  of  tne  university,  which  are  considerable 


In  the  order  of  seniority.  The  general  consti- 
tution seems  to  be  on  the  English  model ; though 
the  fellows  arc  less  numerous,  and  the  lecturing 
Is  more  frequent  There  are  gradations  of  rank. 
Indicated  by  a different  dress  and  table  { which, 
though  they  accommodate  in  some  sense  the 
poorer  students,  seem  contrary  to  the  genuine 
academic  principle.  The  library  contains  lfl0,is.s) 
volumes ; but  Its  other  collections  arc  not  equal 
to  those  of  the  Dublin  Society.  Usher.  Swift, 


Berkeley,  Chandler,  LcUnd,  Parnell,  Burke, 
Grattan,  Curran,  with  other  distinguished  cha. 
ractrrs,  are  mentioned  aspuj*iUof  this  seminary 


The  buildings  of  the  College  are  on  a laree 
scale,  divided  into  three  quadrangles,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  fellows  and  pupils.  The 
front  towards  College  Green  extends  300  fret, 
and  is  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  library  forms  a fourth  quadrangle, 
built  of  hewn  stone,  with  a rich  entablature;  and  the  principal  room,  SlOfert  long  and  41  feet  broad,  is  ele- 
gantly and  conveniently  fitted  up.  At  a short  distance  from  town  is  a well  laid  out  botanic  garden.  The 
•loyal  Dublin  Society,  incorporated  in  1749,  for  the  promotion  of  husbandry  and  the  useful  arts,  hare  enlarged 
their  sphere  by  a moat  extensive  botanic  garden  : by  purchasing  and  extending  the  Leckean  museum  of  natural 
history  ; by  instituting  a school  of  drawing,  witn  models  ; and  by  appointing  teachers  in  all  these  department*. 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  incorporated  in  1784,  have  published  many  estimable  volumes  of  Transactions. 
The  Dublin  Institution  has  been  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  London,  and  a city  library  established,  cm 
which  NOWV.  ha*  beeo  expended.  Although  a great  literary  spirit  prevails  in  Dublin,  there  are  few  books 

Einted  there,  and  the  art  of  printing  is  in  a backward  state.  Die  works  of  Irish  authors  issue  froo.  the 
>ndon  presses. 


22H.  Dublin,  vnlikt  London , hat  very  little  foreign  trades  but  site  has  a considerable 
trade  with  England,  particularly  with  Liverpool.  The  liay  is  spacious,  and  has  good 
anchorage ; but  the  entrance  is  beset  with  formidable  sand-banks,  particularly  those  called 
the  North  and  South  Bulls,  threatening  continually  to  encroach  on  the  channel  of  the  river, 
which  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  harbour.  It  is  a still  more  serious  evil  that  these  banks 
cannot  be  passed  by  large  vessels  at  low  water ; so  that  vessels  embayed  at  tliat  time  of  the 
tide,  and  attacked  by  strong  easterly  gales,  can  scarcely  escape  being  driven  upon  one  of 
them ; and  many  have  consequently  perished.  To  avert  these  evils,  works  have  been  un- 
dertaken, the  magnitude  of  which  is  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  part 
of  the  world.  After  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  form  a bulwark  of  frames  and  piles, 
which  could  not  be  kept  in  repair  without  constant  expense,  a double  wall  has  been 
constructed  three  miles  in  length,  composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  granite,  dovetailed 
into  each  other,  the  interval  filled  with  gravel  ; and  a light-bousc  erected  at  the  end. 
Another  pier,  also  of  great  extent,  has  been  built  at  Dunleary,  now  Kingstown,  on  the 
opposite  or  southern  side  of  the  bay,  which  is  in  progress  of  being  connected  by  a railway 
with  the  capital.  To  these  advantages  Dublin  unites  that  of  being  placed  at  the  termination 
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of  the  two  principal  Irish  canals  the  Grand  Canal  on  the  south,  and  the  Royal  Canal  on 
the  north,  which  penetrate  by  different  lines  to  the  Shannon  and  the  interior  of  Ireland.  In 
1 829,  Dublin  paid  the  sum  of  660,000/.  of  duty  on  imported  goods  while  that  paid  at  all 
the  other  ports  of  Ireland  amounted  only  to  91 0*0001.  The  environs  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty.  The  vast  number  of  villas  and  villages  which  cover  the  adjacent  districts, 
and  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  ground  sloping  down  to  the  bay;  the  foreground  of 
the  Dublin  mountains,  and  the  peculiarly  picturesque  summits  of  those  of  Wicklow  in  Cie 
background,  render  the  situation  striking  and  delightful.  To  the  west,  Phoenix  Park, 
a royal  demesne  of  several  miles  in  circumference,  affords  an  agreeable  promenade, 
and  lias  lately  been  adorned  with  an  obelisk,  210  feet  high,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 


*415.  TV  rest  qf  the  county  of  Dublin  contain!  only  villages,  and  the  Interior  po**e**<*  few  interesting  ob- 
jects. The  •hores  of  the  bay,  however,  stretching  toward  Wicklow,  include  many  striking  sites  j and  the 
view  from  the  Hill  of  Kitliney  is  almost  matchless.  On  this  coast  Kingston  and  Blackrock  form  agreeable 
bathing-places  *,  and  the  former,  from  the  great  recent  improvements,  is  likely  to  increase  rapidly.  On  the 
border  of  Wicklow  the  Dublin  mountains  are  rent  by  a very  singular  chasm,  called  the  Scalp.  An  immense 
granite  rock  being  here  riven  asunder,  its  internal  structure  is  disclosed  in  a manner  almost  appalling  ; and 
the  enormous  and  irregular  masses  on  each  tide  approach  each  other  so  closely  as  to  leave  only  space  for  a 
narrow  road. 


2216.  Wicklow,  though  it  contains  some  stripes  of  fertile  territory,  is  in  general  composed 
of  bog,  forest,  and  mountain,  and  contributes  little  to  the  wealth  of  Ireland.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  spots  in  the  three  kingdoms  most  celebrated  for  picturesque  beauty.  This 

consists  not  in  lakes,  like  Cumberland  or 
Scotland;  for  those  which  it  contains  are 
only  tarns  or  lakelets ; nor  in  rivers,  though 
it  gives  rise  to  the  Liffey  and  the  Ovoca. 
Its  coast,  diversified  by  hills,  broken  into 
glens,  and  richly  wooded,  is  almost  covered 
with  the  seats  of  the  gentry  and  opulent 
citizens  of  Dublin.  These  varigated  and 
embellished  grounds,  having  on  one  side  the 
expanse  of  the  Irish  Channel,  and  on  the 
other  the  lofty  mountains  in  the  interior, 
produce  a number  of  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful sites  peculiar  to  itself.  The  demesne  of 
Powerscourt  is  pre-eminent.  The  waterfall 
(/ig.217.),  descending  360  feet  down  a steep 
mil,  amid  vast  hanging  woods;  and  the 
Dargle,  a deep,  dark,  narrow  and  wooded 
glen,  through  which  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  a torrent  to  struggle,  are  among  the  most 
striking  scenes  in  Ireland.  The  interior  of 
the  county  presents  features  of  a very  different 
description ; glens  between  lofty  mountains, 
naked  and  desolate.  Among  these  are  noted 
Glenmalure,  miming  along  the  foot  of  Lugnaquilla,  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Wicklow, 

above  3000  feet  high ; and  still 
more  Glendalough  (Jig.  218.),  which 
is  surrounded  by  a most  majestic 
circuit  of  mountains,  and  contains 
some  remarkable  ecclesiastical  monu- 
ments attributed  to  St.  Kevin,  a great 
patron  saint  of  Ireland  in  the  seventh 
century.  One  of  his  disciples  had 
founded  at  Glendalough  a little  city, 
long  celebrated  as  a seat  of  religion 
and  learning.  Only  its  site  can  now 
be  traced;  but  there  are  distinct 
remains  of  seven  churches,  among 
which  the  cathedral  and  St  Kevin’s 
kitchen  arc  the  most  entire.  They 
are  small  and  rude ; but  their  high 
antiquity,  and  tlie  character  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  produce  a deep  arid  solemn  impression.  Loughs  Dan  and  Bray, 
situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  wildest  mountains,  and  enclosed  by  dark  and  lofty  rocks, 

nt  nature  under  an  aspect  the  most  rudely  sublime.  Wicklow  has  veins  of  copper, 

lead,  and  even  of  gold,  which  was  collected  in  one  year  to  the  value  of  10,0004. ; but  the 
vein  was  soon  exhausted.  The  towns  of  Wicklow  and  Arklow,  though  well  built,  are 
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inconsiderable ; yet  the  Utter,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Ovoc 
the  reeidence  of  the  king*  of  Ireland-  It  wa*  the  scene 
when  the  insurgent*,  above  iK),00O  strong,  were  defeated  1 

8217.  Wexford,  to  the  south  of  Wicklow,  la  separated  ftum  It  In 
interior  contain*  only  detacher  hills,  with  • grrat  deal  of  level  lam 
greater  diligence,  and  the  tenantry  are  more  comfortable,  than  In  m< 
prevail ii ip  crop.  The  woodlands  also  arc  extensive  and  valuable.  Th 
bay  of  Wexford  is  much  admired,  though  not  comparable  to  that  of 
consequence,  with  a large  harbour,  but  much  obstructed  by  sand  ; yt 
of  linen  is  scarcely  known  in  this  county ; but  some  woollens  are  ini 
New  Ibws,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  Is  a populous  and  dot 
which  admits  of  large  ships  coming  up  to  its  quay. 

2218  Kilkenny,  a tine  and  extensive  county,  separated  from  Wexfi 
by  that  river,  but  by  its  Urge  tributaries  the  Note  and  the  Sulre.  11 
moisture,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  bog  or  marsh  to  any  extent 
sorted  only  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  is  composed  almost  entirely  eill 
Utter  is  employed  in  extensive  dairies,  but  the  system  of  cultivalU 
County  cx|«rt>  a coal  writ  suited  for  kilns  and  forges,  but  not  for  douM 
considerable  value  Kilkenny,  the  capital,  finely  and  advantageously 
the  tnarbic  of  the  surrounding  quarnc*.  It*  monuments,  ecclesiastical 
anee  to  have  been  still  greater.  The  cathedral  it  one  of  the  finest  Id  Ire 
gates  and  bastion*,  exhibits  indications  of  that  strength  which  enabled 
than  any  other  city  in  Ireland.  At  present  It  flourishes  Ivy  inland  trade 
other  woollens.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  county  is  carried  on  by  W. 
which  belongs  to  Munster. 

2219.  Carlow,  a small  county  placed  between  Kilkenny  and  Wicklow 
which  however  enclose  n champaign  tract  of  groat  beauty  and  fertility, 
producing  the  best  butter  in  Ireland.  It  derives  great  advantage  m. 
western  border.  The  town  of  Carlow  U a considerable  place,  distingui 
great  antiquity  ; but  the  l.itteT  sunk  lately  under  the  attempts  to  repa 
coarse  woollens,  and  carries  on  a considerable  trade  down  the  Barrow, 
lately  been  founded  here. 

222U.  Queen's  County  and  A! rag's  County  extend  north-west  from  f 
Though  bordered  by  the  range  of  hills  called  Slieve-BWwm,  their  genera 
very  moderate  elevation.  Part  of  the  great  chain  of  bogs  crosses  these  c« 
of  thrm  unproductive,  though  it  supplies  them  with  chews  and  abuot 
highly  fertile.  IJutt-n's  County  is  situated  along  the  heads  of  the  Ba 
reaches  to  the  Shannon  ; and  both  communicate  by  canals  with  Dublin, 
manufactures  except  distillery,  and  no  trade  beside*  the  exportation  of  t 
of  much  importance;  Maryborough,  the  shire  town  of  yuren't  Count 
King's  County,  still  smaller.  The  most  prominpot  place  is  Portarlingto 
though  chiefly  belonging  to  the  first ; a well-built  place,  with  good  schoo 
number  of  gentry,  i ullamore,  on  the  great  canal,  and  Birr  or  Pars 
thriving  towns  in  King's  County. 

2221.  AVMsrr  form*  a long  stripe  from  north  to  south,  separating  the  t 
of  Dublin.  With  the  exception  of  about  a sixth  part  of  bog,  it  forms  a | 
rivaled,  and  whence  the  capital  is  chiefly  supplied  with  grain.  The  Gran 
its  northern  border,  aftbrd  the  means  of  ready  conveyance  to  Dublin.  Ki 
round  tower  and  some  other  vestiges  of  [asst  importance,  has  dwindh 
supported  by  the  races  held  on  the  curragh  of  KiWUre,  an  expanse  of  set 
turf.  Naas  and  Athy,  both  larger  towns,  and  the  alternate  seat  of  the  w 
though  the  lofty  castle  of  the  former  bears  testimony  to  the  period  whe 
Leinster.  In  this  county  is  Msynooth,  a small  town  containing  the  colk 
education  of  the  Roman  catholics. 

2222.  Meath,  a maritime  county  to  the  north  of  that  of  Dublin,  is  one 
in  respect  to  soil  It*  natures  are  peculiarly  rich,  and  support  vast  he 
markets  of  the  capital,  and  are  even  exported  to  England.  The  produc 
not  of  very  superior  quality.  Of  late  a spirit  of  tillage  has  gained  gr^um 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  It  Is  quite  a rural  district.  Trim,  whe 
town  j Navan  and  Kells  arc  larger,  and  pleasantly  situated.  Tara  Hill  i 
has  boen  more  recrntlr  distinguished  by  a signal  victory  which  Lot 
numerous  band  of  rebels. 

2223.  Louth,  stretching  over  a long  narrow  extent  of  coast  to  the  not 
area  of  any  Irish  county,  is  one  of  the  first  in  poiut  of  natural  and  acqt 
improvement  has  brought  almost  every  part  of  its  excellent  soil  under 
has  made  its  way  firom  the  bordering  territory  of  Ulster  ; its  produce 
with  shrnc  cambric.  Louth  presents  many  samples  of  the  earthen  mo 
regular  fortifications;  it  was  one  of  the  roost  central  points  of  the 
character,  and  the  extent  of  the  coasts,  which  include  the  mouth  of  the  1 
able  trade. 

222k  Louth  contains  the  important  towns  of  Dundalk  and  Drogheda. 
the  county,  is  ancient,  populous,  and  flourishing.  It  was  strongly  ft 
important  historical  events;  but  its  lofty  towers  and  castles  are  now  dem 
humble  and  comfortable  dwellings.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  Is 
lanes  are  seen  diverging.  It  is  the  only  place  in  Ireland  where  the  camlx 
and  continues  to  flourish.  Drogheda,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne,  was  of 
station,  being  considered  one  of  the  keys  of  Ireland.  In  the  tune  of  the 
siege  against  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  but  was  afterwards  taken  by  Cromwell, 
barbarous  massacre  of  the  garrison.  In  H8LC,  two  mllr*  above  Drnghedi 
that  memorable  field  which  established  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
Drnghtds  still  remain  ; but,  being  of  obsolete  structure,  and  commanded 
effectual  resistance  to  modern  artillery.  The  place  lias  now  a better  di 
and  extensive  commerce  in  grain  brought  down  the  river  In  considrrabh 
for  which,  coals  and  other  commodities  are  imported. 

2225-  Westmeath  and  Lonfjorrl  occupy  the  interior  firom  the  two  coun 
a*  far  as  the  Shannon.  They  consist  chiefly  of  a very  extensive  plain 
bogs,  and  morsMC*,  and  subject  in  part  to  the  overflowing  of  the  Shannor 
that  are  extremely  fertile,  particularly  In  oats.  The  northern  boundary 
mountainous.  AthUme,  the  largest  inland  town  of  Ireland,  is  situates 
How-urn  moil.  It  is  memorable  tor  its  resistance  to  General  Ginkle  in  lfil 
an«l  is  still  considered  an  important  military  station.  It  is  divided  by  th 
bridge.  With  this  exception,  these  province*  contain  only  small  country 
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iu  W calmest  h,  U situated  on  the  Rojral  Canal,  and  has  a considerable  trade.  Longford,  capital  of  the  county 
of  that  name,  and  Granard,  aru  comfortable  little  towns;  a considerable  village  bears  the  classic  name  of 
Edgeworthstown. 

Sl  bsect.  2.  Munster. 

2226.  Munster  includes  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  and,  though  not  the  most 
extensive  division  of  the  kingdom,  is  one  of  those  which  presents  the  boldest  and  most 
striking  features.  Most  of  the  great  mountain  chains  of  Ireland  traverse  Munster;  among 
which  are  conspicuous  the  Gaities  and  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  which  encircle  Killamey;  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  almost  boundless  plains  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  and  the 
level  character  of  a great  part  of  Cork,  it  may  be  considered  as  a mountainous  region.  It 
has  manufactures,  though  not  on  so  great  a scale  as  those  of  the  north  ; and  iu  commerce 
is  very  considerable,  chiefly  in  that  grand  staple  of  Ireland,  the  export  of  salted  provisions. 
The  catholic  religion  prevails,  with  little  intermixture  of  that  of  the  English  church. 
Munster  is  divided  into  larger  and  less  numerous  portions  than  Leinster;  iu  six  extensive 
counties  are  Tipperary,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Clare. 

2227.  Tipperary  is  a Urge  county,  of  irregular  form,  extending  over  almost  the  whole  frontier  of  Lei  nitw- 
it is  crossed  obliquely  by  a long  chain  of  mountains  called  variously  Shcvc-Bloom,  the  Devil's  Bit,  and  other 
uncouth  names  ; and  on  the  south  it  includes  part  of  the  Gaities.  On  the  north  a small  portion  of  the  great 
central  bog  extends  acros*  the  county ; but  one  district,  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Suire,  bears  the  appeL 
Ution  of  the  Golden  Vale.  Tillage  has  been  introduced,  but  not  to  any  great  extent ; but  both  the  sheep  and 
homed  rattle  are  of  excellent  quality.  There  are  manufactures,  chiefly  for  domestic  use ; and  some  coal, 
similar  to  that  of  Kilkenny.  Clonmel,  the  county  town,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  interior  of  Ire- 
land:  it  stood  a long  siege  against  Cromwell,  who  after  its  reduction  demolished  the  very  strong  walls  and 
castles  by  which  it  was  defended,  and  of  which  only  a few  vestiges  are  now  left.  Clonmel  U a well-built  town, 
with  four  street*  crossing  each  other,  and  carries  on  a brisk  inland  trade.  Cashel  is  a large  and  handsome  city, 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  to  whose  residence  a considerable  library  is  attached.  It  was  much  more  important 
In  ancient  times,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Munster,  of  whose  palace  some  remnants  may  still  be 
traced.  Noble  fragments  remain  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  majestically  seated  on  the  summit  of  a precipitous 
rock.  The  choir  and  nave,  210  feet  long,  are  strewed  with  the  mutilated  remains  of  its  former  rich  ornaments. 
Here  was  deposited  the  Lia  Fair,  or  fatal  stone,  on  which  the  kings  of  Munster  were  crowned.  The  structure 
is  now  abandoned  to  decay,  and  a modem  cathedral  of  fine  Grecian  architecture  has  been  substituted.  Cashel 
contains  remains  of  other  monastic  edifices,  of  which  Ifore  Abbey,  on  the  same  ruck  with  the  cathedral,  is  a 
magnificent  specimen,  still  almost  entire.  The  country  round  Cashel  ami  down  the  river  is  peculiarly  rich, 
adorned  with  a great  number  of  fine  seats.  Carrick;  Cahir,  Rosecrea,  and  Ncnagh  are  rather  thriving  towns, 
of  some  extent ; but  Tipperary  itself  no  longer  retains  any  trace  of  that  importance  which  must  have  once 
enabled  it  to  give  name  to  the  county.  Near  the  small  hamlet  of  Holy  Cross  is  the  abbey  of  that  name,  built 
In  the  twelfth  century,  of  black  marble,  with  peculiarly  light  and  elegant  decorations. 

2228.  Waterford , reaching  from  the  southern  limit  of  Tipperary  to  the  sea,  is  a very  mountainous  county, 
and  only  a small  portion  under  cultivation  ; the  chief  branch  of  rural  industry  is  the  dairy,  and  very  great 
quantities  of  butter  are  salted  for  exportation.  There  is  some  fine  woodland  scenery  along  the  banks  of  its 
rivers  ; but  the  chief  importance  of  the  county  is  derived  from  Waterford  its  capital,  one  of  the  principal  sea- 
ports of  Ireland,  and  indeed  of  the  empire.  Being  placed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Suire,  the 
second  and  third  riven  of  Ireland,  It  enjoys  a most  extensive  intercourse  with  the  interior.  The  quantity  of 
beef,  pork,  butter,  and  gTain  exported  to  England  is  immense.  In  1831-2,  it  was  valued  at  2,065,861/. ; of 
which  baron  was  547,000/. ; butter,  bS*fk. 0/.  ; wheat  and  flour,  566,000/.  ; oats,  128JKO/. ; live  pigs,  1 17,000/. 
Fhe  southern  packet  communication  with  England  is  carried  on  from  Waterford  to  Milford  Haven. 
Within  these  few  years,  seventy  vessels  have  been  fitted  out  for  the  Newfoundland  fishery.  Waterford  enjoys 
the  benefit  of  a deep  and  spacious  harbour,  and  a quay  half  a mile  long,  which  has  been  reckoned  the  finest 
in  Europe.  It  is  an  ancient  city,  regarded  as  very  strong,  till  taken  by  Cromwell : its  ecclesiastical  monu- 
ments are  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  it  has  an  elegant  modern  cathedral,  with  other  fine  public  edifices. 
Twenty  miles  to  the  west,  on  a small  bay,  is  Dutigarvan,  reckoned  the  largest  fishing  town  In  Ireland ; and 
its  antiquity  Is  attested  by  a castle  and  several  monastic  remaina  Lis  mo  re,  on  the  Black  water,  said  to  have 
been  once  a rich  city,  is  now  forlorn  and  deserted;  but  IU  castle,  erected  by  King  John,  in  1185,  on  the  verge 
of  a perpendicular  rock,  still  presents  marks  of  ancient  grandeur,  and  has  been  lately  repaired  by  iU  owner, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2W».  Cork,  to  the  east  of  Waterford,  is  the  largest  county  of  Ireland : its  surface  is  extremely  varied.  On 
the  northern  border  is  the  lofty  range  of  the  Gaities,  which  present  many  picturesque  features,  and  command 
extensive  and  beautiful  prospecU ; its  eastern  border  partakes  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  neighbour- 
ing districts  of  Kerry ; and  the  rocky  shores  and  headlands  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  are  of  an 
awful  and  terrific  character.  About  a fifth  of  the  county  consists  of  mountain  and  bog : the  rest  is  only 
ti averted  by  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  enclosing  fertile  and  often  beautiful  valleys,  especially  that  along  the 
river  and  bay.  The  style  of  culture  is  altogether  Irish  ; in  small  farms,  by  poor  tenants,  chiefly  by  the  spade, 
and  potatoes  the  prevailing  crop  The  manufactures  are  not  on  a very  great  scale, — consisting  of  saikloth, 
coarse  linens  and  woollens.  There  are  also  some  very  extensive  distilleries. 

2230.  Corky  the  great  southern  emporium  of  Ireland,  has  a population  of  107,000 ; being, 
in  point  of  wealth  and  magnitude,  the  second  city  in  the  island.  Its  monastic  structures, 
once  considerable,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared;  their  materials  having,  it  is  supposed, 
been  employed  in  modern  edifices.  The  great  prosperity  of  Cork  is  modern,  in  consequence 
of  the  provision  trade,  of  which  it  has  become  the  chief  mart.  The  river  Lee,  at  its  junction 
with  the  sea,  forms  the  spacious  enclosed  l»ay,  called  the  Cove  of  Cork,  surrounded  by  highly 
picturesque  scenery,  and  composing  one  of  the  finest  harlwmrs  in  the  world.  In  consequence 
of  this  excellence,  and  of  its  convenient  situation,  the  West  India  bound  fleets  usually  touch 
there,  and  take  in  provisions.  The  export  of  salted  beef  and  pork  has  somewhat  diminished 
since  the  peace ; but  that  of  provisions  in  general,  and  particularly  grain,  has  been  greatly 
augmented  ; and  Cork,  on  the  whole,  is  in  a very  flourishing  and  prosperous  state.  A 
great  part  of  the  old  town  consists  of  miserable  and  crowded  alleys ; but  a number  of 
handsome  new  streets  have  been  built,  and  several  channels  branching  from  the  Lee,  which 
flowed  through  the  city,  and  were  in  some  degree  serviceable  to  trade,  but  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  have  been  filled  up.  Cork  has  a literary  institution,  with 
the  usual  appendages  of  library,  lectures,  and  botanic  garden  ; and  it  supports  the  charitable 
establishments  usual  in  great  cities  on  a liberal  scale. 
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£231.  Other  important  totrm  arr  contained  in  thu  county  Kirjaalr,  on  a fine  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ban. 
don,  was  much  tnnrv  frequented  than  Cork  by  the  early  Engllah  monarcha,  who  bestowed  on  the  place  eaten- 
live  privilege*.  and  viewed  it  as  the  kr>  of  southern  Ireland  It  has  now,  however,  sunk  under  the  au|terior 
Importance  <*f  it*  neighbour;  its  port  la  comparatively  Uttle  frequented  except  as  a watering-place;  and  it  is 
chirflv  supported  by  a fishery.  Ynuehal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  the  largest  river  of  the  county,  has 
a good  harbour,  though  otatructed  by  a bar  ; and  carries  on  some  trade  and  manufacture.  Fermoy,  farther 
up  the  river.  has,  through  the  patriotic  exertions  of  one  Individual,  become  thriving  and  prosperous.  Mallow 
Contains  a mineral  spring,  which  attracts  numerous  Invalids. 

223J.  Kerry , west  of  Cork.  U also  an  extensive  county,  but  very  different  in  aspect  from  the  rest  of  Ireland : 
instead  of  the  usual  t erd&ut  level,  it  presents  an  assemblage  ot  mountains  wiki,  rocky,  and  desolate  These  arc 
interspenod  with  valleys  and  narrow  plains  which  might  even  be  subjected  to  the  nlough,  Imt  are  almost 
wholly  employed  in  pasturage;  and  Kerry,  like  otheT  highland  districts,  hat  a small  breed  of  cows,  which 
yirld  plenty  of  excellent  milk.  Its  coast  is  broken  Into  several  very  deep  bays,  particularly  those  of  Dingle, 
Krumare,  and  Tralee.  There  arc  also  numerous  islands,  most  •/  them  covered  with  immense  flights  of  rear 
fowl,  which  the  natives  take  by  the  usual  Adventurous  practice  of  descending  the  precipices  by  a rope  A 
considerable  quantity  of  herrings  is  caught  in  these  bays  Tralee,  the  county  town,  could  not  in  this  barren 
region  rUc  to  much  importance;  it  rxhibita,  however,  the  remains  of  a very  strong  castle,  once  the  proud 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  when,  under  the  title  of  Palatine,  they  exercised  the  real  sore, 
rrtgnty  over  this  part  of  Ireland , a sway  which  terminated  with  their  attainder  under  the  reigu  of  Eli. 
xabetli. 

2233.  Kdlanuy  and  its  lakes  form  the  pride  of  Kerry,  and,  indeed,  as  to  scenery,  hare  no 
rival  in  Ireland,  scarcely  in  the  British  islands.  Ruth  England  and  Scotland  posses*  nu- 
merous lakes  and  of  varied  beauty ; the  mountain*  that  enclose  them,  however,  have  in 
genera]  been  stripped  of  the  ancient  forests  which  once  crowned  them,  and  only  detached 
trees  and  brushwood  now  grow  along  their  sides.  But  in  Killarncy  the  mountains  of 
Totnies  and  Glenn  are  covered  to  a vast  height  with  the  most  majestic  woods  ; while  the 
arbutus  and  other  shrubs  display  a bright  verdure  peculiar  to  western  Ireland.  This 
feature,  however,  has  of  late  somewhat  suffered  from  the  ravages  committed  by  the  axe. 
K i Harney  presents,  ut  the  same  time,  al]  the  usual  accompaniments  of  precipices,  cascades, 

deep  rocky  glens,  and  long  ranges 
of  varied  summits.  There  is  only 
one  body  of  water,  to  which,  how- 
ever, the  term  lakes  is  usually  ap- 
plied ; so  completely  is  it  divided 
into  three  bays  united  only  by 
narrow  straits,  and  presenting  each 
a different  aspect.  The  lower  lake, 
immediately  adjoining  Killarncy 
(Jig.  219.),  forms  the  main  expanse 
of  water,  and  presents  all  the 
features  on  the  greatest  scale.  On 
the  eastern  shore  rise  the  mountains 
known  by  the  uncouth  Irish  name  of 
Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  the  highest 
of  which  rises  to  3400  feet,  the  most  elevated  point  in  Ireland.  On  this  side  also  arc  the 
mountains  of  Tomies  and  Glenn,  with  their  immense  forests.  Near  the  western  bank  is 

Innisfallen,  usually  reckoned  the 
most  beautiful  island  in  Europe. 
At  the  most  southern  point  of  the 
lower  lake  a much  smaller  bay 
branches  off  from  it,  through 
channels  formed  by  Dims  Island. 
This  bay,  called  Turk  Lake,  is  over- 
hung on  one  side  by  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  lofty  mountain  of  that 
name,  and  bordered  on  the  other 
by  the  long  wooded  and  winding 
peninsula  of  Mucruss.  The  vener- 
able ruin  of  Mucruss  Abbey  (Jig. 
220.)  adds  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  this  part  of  the  scenery.  From 
Dinis  Island,  a long  winding 
channel  of  more  than  two  miles 
leads  to  the  Upper  Lake.  The 
scenery  seen  in  this  passage  is  of 
surpassing  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  most  striking  spot  is  at  the  Eaglc’r  Crag  (Jig.  221 .), 
a stupendous  and  rugged  cliff,  which  bursts  suddenly  on  the  view,  rising  in  a pyramidal 
form  from  the  water.  Throughout  all  the  rocks  of  Killarney,  but  here  most  particularly,  the 
effect  of  echoes  is  most  powerful  and  striking.  The  Upper  Lake,  the  least  extensive  but  the 
most  sublime,  exhibits  all  the  loftiest  mountains  under  llie  most  imposing  point  of  view. 
Its  shores  are  w inding  and  varied  with  numerous  islands,  whose  rocky  sides  contrast  w ith  the 
brilliant  green  of  the  arbutus.  The  ascent  of  tlio  highest  mountains,  Mangerton  to  the 
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north,  and  Gheran  Tual,  the  highest  of  the  reeks  to  the  south-east,  discloses  awful  ranges 

of  rugged  precipices  and  of 
dark  and  rocky  ravines;  and 
their  summits  command  an 
astonishing  view  of  the  moun- 
tain glens  and  rocky  shores 
of  Kerry,  the  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  distant  plains 
of  Cork  and  Limerick. 

2234.  Limerick,  to  the  north 
of  Cork  and  Kerry,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  counties 
of  Ireland.  Its  borders  in- 
clude some  branches  from  the 
high  mountains  of  Kerry  and 
Tipperary  ; but  the  main  body 
of  the  county  consists  of  a vast 
plain,  of  peculiar  fertility.  An 
alluvial  tract,  two  or  three 
miles  broad,  along  the  Shannon,  is  quite  exuberant.  That  noble  river,  now  expanded  into  an 
estuary  or  bay  sixty  miles  in  length,  runs  along  the  whole  northern  border  of  Limerick. 

2235.  The  city  of  Limerick , till  it  was  outstripped  by  Cork,  was  considered  the  second  in 
Ireland,  and  is  now  the  third.  Its  situation,  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  internal  navigation 
of  the  kingdom,  must  always  secure  to  it  an  extensive  trade  ; and,  notwithstanding  its  distance 
from  the  sea,  the  largest  vessels  can  ascend  to  the  harbour.  Limerick  is  one  of  the  great 
marts  for  the  export  of  grain  and  provisions;  the  value  of  those  shipped  from  it  in  1831, 
having  been  estimated  at  854,600/.  It  was  anciently  considered  Uie  strongest  fortress  in  Ire- 
land, and  has  always  stood  out  to  the  last  extremity  for  the  Catholic  cause.  I reton,  Cromwell’s 
lieutenant,  reduced  it  only  after  a long  siege,  aided  by  a party  within  the  place.  In  1 690-1 , 
it  stood  two  long  sieges,  and  yielded  only  upon  those  advantageous  terms  called  the 
**  capitulation  of  Limerick,"  Its  capture  was  considered  as  closing  the  contest  in  support  of 
the  Stuarts.  At  this  day,  not  more  than  a twelfth  part  of  the  population  of  Limerick 
is  protestant.  The  spacious  monasteries  ore  almost  entirelly  demolished,  nor  does  the 
city  present  any  monument  commensurate  with  its  grandeur  or  religious  character.  The 
streets,  as  in  most  ancient  towns  especially  in  fortified  cities,  are  narrow,  crowded,  and  gloomy ; 
but  since  the  fortifications  were  demolished,  half  a century  ago,  they  have  been  aweful  I y 
widened,  and  the  new  streets  laid  out  on  quite  a different  plan.  In  a large  quarter  built  by 
Lord  Perry,  and  bearing  bis  name,  they  are  spacious  and  regular ; and  the  houses  though 
only  of  brick,  built  in  the  most  handsome  modern  style.  The  assembly  rooms,  theatre,  and 
other  modern  structures  are  elegant  and  commodious. 

223*1  Clare  county,  to  the  north  and  west  of  Limerick,  completes  the  circuit  of  Munster.  The  Shannon,  cm 
the  ««uth,  and  the  bay  of  Galway  on  the  north,  form  it  Into  a species  of  peninsula  : it  is  a wild,  hilly,  romantic 
district,  abounding  with  fine  creeks  and  harbours,  but  without  any  commerce  to  make  them  important  It 
has  mintas  of  lead,  iron  and  coal,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  turned  to  any  account  More  than  half  the 
surface  consists  of  mountain,  bog,  and  waste ; Us  hills,  however,  are  depastured  by  numerous  flocks  of  sheep, 
the  wool  of  which  is  of  superior  quality.  The  plains  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Fergus 
vie  in  fertilUy  with  any  in  the  kingdom.  Ennis,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  last  mentioned 
river,  by  which  U communicates  with  the  Shannon.  It  is  considerable,  though  irregularly  built ; and  its  abbey, 
in  the  purest  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  is  considered  the  finest  in  Ireland 

Subsect.  3.  Connaught. 

2237.  Connaught  forma  a great  peninsula,  the  most  westerly  part  of  Ireland,  extending 
from  the  Shannon  to  the  Atlantic.  This  division  is  of  all  others  the  most  decidedly  Irish, 
having  continued  unsubdued  long  after  the  English  kings  claimed  the  proud  title  of  lords 
of  the  island.  It  still  contains  fewer  English  inhabitants ; the  religion  is  more  universally 
catholic ; industry  and  manufactures  have  made  less  progress,  and  all  the  imperfect  agri- 
cultural implements  and  processes  are  in  more  general  use.  A Connaught  man  is  said  to 
be  considered  by  the  other  Irish  as  of  a somewhat  inferior  class.  Disturbances,  however, 
have  never  taken  place  here  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  more  populous  districts  of 
Munster  and  Leinster.  Its  shores  are  penetrated  by  deep  and  extensive  bays,  forming 
some  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world  ; but  this  boon  is  of  little  avail  to  a region  which 
has  nothing  to  export,  and  no  means  of  paying  for  what  might  be  imported.  These  bays, 
however,  may,  and  it  is  hoped  will,  ultimately  afford  ample  opportunities  for  the  herring 
and  other  fisheries,  which  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  counties  in  Connaught,— Galway, 
Mayo,  Sligo,  Roscommon,  and  Leitrim,— are  of  great  extent. 

2238.  Galway  is  the  largest  county  of  Connaught,  occupying  the  whole  of  its  southern 
shores,  bordering  partly  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  coast  presents  great  ranges  of 
steep  and  lofty  cliff’s,  which,  with  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  dashing  against  them,  present  a 
grand  spectacle.  The  interior  contains  two  extensive  Lakes,  and  is  much  diversified  with 
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hills,  though  there  arc  few  which  are  not  fit  at  least  for  pasturage.  The  cat 
quality,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep,  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of  Connaught,  are 
than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  fisheries  of  herring  and  salmon  are  coi 
though  interrupted  by  the  late  disturbed  state  of  the  county,  are  reviving, 
only  a small  share  of  the  linen  manufacture,  and  much  complaint  is  made  o 
state  of  all  the  agricultural  processes  and  implements.  Galway,  however,  ha* 
considerable  town,  and  is  still  supported  by  some  inland  and  foreign  comrai 
sidcrnblc  fishery,  by  the  resort  of  the  gentry  to  it  for  sea-bathing,  and  as  th 
gay  society  to  be  found  in  Connaught.  It  was  once  very  strongly  fortified 
and  art ; and  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  walls,  the  streets  were  made  n 
houses  high,  massive,  and  gloomy ; but  they  have  of  late  been  con&iderab 
suburbs  built,  of  a more  gay  and  elegant  description. 

523a  Tuam  is  an  ancient,  handsome  town,  of  considerable  extent,  the  seat  of  an  archbUho 
on  the  eastern  border,  holds  the  greatest  cattle  fair  in  Ireland,  where  the  oxen  ami  sheep  of  i 
ties  of  Galway  and  Mayo  are  mustered  for  the  capital  At  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Galway 
rocky  islands  of  Arran,  inhabited  by  a hardy  race,  who  seek  their  food  by  tilling  the  rude  * 
by  descending,  fastened  to  the  top  by  ropes,  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  clilft,  in  search  of  l 
fowl  which  there  build  their  nest*. 

£240.  Mayo  is  also  a very  extensive  county,  occupying  most  of  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
aula.  A great  part  is  elevated  and  rugged  ; some  of  tne  mountains  rising  to  upwards  of  SO 
of  their  sides  are  verdant,  and  the  valleys  rich  and  well  watered  ; so  that  Mayo  is  a tine  past 
and  potatoes  arc  raised  for  immediate  consumption,  but  chietly  with  the  spade;  or  if  the  nh 
drawn  by  four  horses.  The  estates  are  large,  but  the  farms  small,  and  much  subdividec 
which  produces  the  usual  effect  of  great  poverty.  Mayo  contains  no  town  reckoned  of  suf 
to  return  a member  to  the  iinj>erial  parliament  Castlebar,  however,  the  county  town,  is 
linen  hall ; and  the  linen  manufacture  flourishes,  being  chiefly  indebted  to  the  patriotic  ex 
Lord  Lucan  Killalo,  s pleasant  straggling  village,  on  a bay  of  the  same  name,  is  chiefly  not 
effected  in  17**1  by  a body  of  French  troop*  under  General  Humbert,  who  penetra 
defeating  a British  corps  assembled  to  oppose  them  ; but  were  dually  obliged  to  surrender  t 
wallis. 

8241.  Sligo  occupies  a remaining  portion  of  the  Connaught  roast,  chiefly  round  a bay  of 
contain*  a considerable  Quantity  or  bog  ; but  the  remainder  consists  of  a sandy  gravelly  soil,* 
production  of  barley  and  oat*  ; 'so  that  pasturage  i*  not  so  exclusively  the  employment  here 
men  tinned  counties  There  are  a number  of  lakes,  some  surrounded  by  hills,  and  very  pictui 
caught  in  large  quantities.  The  linen  manufacture  has  made  considerable  progress,  and  is 
the  capital,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  head  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  was  in  earl; 
able  place  : it  ha*  suflbred  severely  in  civil  contention  ; vet,  by  the  advantage  of  a good  situ; 
it  has  attained  considerable  importance  and  trade.  In  the  vicinity  is  a remarkable  circle  of 
Giant’s  Grave,  somewhat  resembling  Stonehenge. 

2242,  Hotrummon  is  a long  inland  county,  extending  from  south  to  north,  chiefly  enc 
Shannon  and  its  tributary  the  Suck.  It  is  mostly  level,  presenting  only  occasional  hills,  fl 
celebrated  for  its  rich  pastures  ; hut  the  increase  of  population  and  manufactures  has  rau 
them  to  be  lately  brought  into  Ullage ; it  contains  some  pretty  little  lakes,  among  which  ] 
ticularly  admired.  Roscommon  is  ancient,  and  marked  by  some  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  b 
important  as  Boyle,  pleasantly  situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  over  which  there  are 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  a stately  abbey,  founded  in  1512,  the  arches  of  wl 
in  height,  are  deemed  models  of  Gothic  architectural  grandeur.  Elphin,  the  seat  of  a very 
tee.  Is  only  a village. 

2J+3.  Leitrim  extend*  through  the  interior  northward  from  Roscommon  ; It  is  filled  wit! 
presenting  nature  under  bold  features,  often  heightened  by  the  ruined  castle*  which  cro 
There  are  extensive  vein*  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  coal,  the  last  of  which  only  has  heei 
extent ; but  Mr.  Wakefield  does  not  think  they  will  ever  supply  the  wants  of  Ireland  in  this 
are  good  pasture*  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hill*;  and  pretty  large  quantities  i 
The  linen  manufacture  is  extending,  and  there  are  some  considerable  potteries.  Ca 
which  rank*  as  the  county  town,  and  Leitrim,  which  gives  name  to  it,  are  both,  howr 
villages. 

Subsect.  4.  Ulster, 

2244.  This  fourth  part  of  Ireland  presents  in  many  respects  a superior  « 
other  throe.  It  is  not  indeed  so  fertile  as  I^einster,  nor  derives,  like  it,  i 
being  the  seat  of  government ; but  its  population  is  more  industrious,  better 
every  way  in  more  comfortable  circumstances.  The  preabyterian  form  of 
duced  by  the  Scottish  settlers  under  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  the  prevailing  oi 
accompanied  with  the  same  beneficial  effects  as  in  the  country  from  which 
linen  manufacture,  the  staple  of  the  country,  has  here  its  chief  seat,  and  is  ca 
in  every  village.  If  Ulster  has  not  the  numberless  bays  and  fine  harbours 
upon  Connaught,  those  of  Belfast,  Londonderry,  and  Lough  Swilly  are  su 
wants  of  commerce.  Its  scenery  cannot  indeed  rival  the  peculiar  charms  of 
Lough  Erne  has  high  beauties,  though  of  a different  character ; and  the  co 
in  the  boldness  and  peculiar  character  of  its  rock  scenery,  is  without  a mat 
part  of  the  world.  The  counties  of  this  province,  which  are  numerous,  wi] 
in  the  following  order:  Fermanagh,  Donegal,  Londonderry,  Antrim,  D 
Tyrone,  Monaghan,  Cavan. 

2245.  Fermanagh  I*  a somewhat  rough  county,  comprising  a large  proportion  of  mountain 
fertile  valleys.  In  which,  besides  the  usual  product*  of  oat*  and  potatoes,  flax  is  cultivates 
about  5000  acres.  It  affords  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of  linen,  which  is  very  gcneri 
territory  contains  much  more  wood  than  is  usual  In  Ireland.  The  waters  of  all  the  nigh  f 
into  Lough  Erne,  a noble  lake,  forming  the  pride  of  Fermanagh.  It  extends  upwards  of  ti 
the  whole  length  of  the  county,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  connected  by  a long  nanrr 
portions  are  studded  with  numerous  islands,  covered  with  flue  woods,  which  seem  to  dip  in 
in  sailing  through  them  the  lake  continually  changes  it*  aspect,  assuming  successively  th 
river  and  of  a bay.  At  other  places,  long  wooded  promontories  are  seen  stretching  far  intr 
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though  the  Immediate  border!  of  the  lake  arc  not  mountainous,  lofty  distant  eminences  form  the  general 
background  to  its  prospect*.  Castle  Caldwell,  Bclturbcf,  and  BetleUlc  are  the  spots  In  which  its  beauties  are 
peculiarly  concentrated.  The  latter  is  an  Island  of  200  acres,  adorned  with  every  variety  of  hill,  dale,  and 
wood.  The  chief  and  almost  only  town  is  Enniskillen,  delightfully  situated  on  an  Island  in  the  channel  that 
connects  the  two  lakes.  This  site,  accessible  only  by  two  opposite  bridges,  renders  it  very  defensible,  and 
enabled  it  to  make  its  noble  stand  against  the  army  of  James  11.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  the  regiment 
of  cavalry  celebrated  in  our  military  annals  by  the  appellation  of  the  Enniskillen  dragoons. 

214ft  Donegal  includes  a great  extent  of  the  nortn-western  coast  of  Ireland,  ftilT  of  deep  bays  and  fine 
harbours.  In  its  interior,  however,  it  is  the  least  favoured  of  the  Ulster  provinces,  and  consists  almost 
entirely  of  mountain,  moss,  and  moor,  with  only  a few  productive  valleys.  It  Is  often  called,  with  some 
adjoining  districts,  44  the  black  north  of  Ireland."  It  abounds  in  the  hold  and  rude  features  of  nature.  This 
county  is  tolerably  inhabited  and  cultivated,  considering  its  natural  disadvantages  ; but  distillation  on  an 
Illicit  basis  form*  too  active  a branch  of  its  industry.  There  arc  great  opportunities  for  fishery ; and  consi- 
derable eflbrta  have  been  made,  with  some  success,  to  promote  that  employment  Llflbrd,  its  very  small  county 
town,  stands  on  the  Foyle,  upon  the  borders  of  Derry.  Hallvshannon.  almost  at  the  opposite  extremity,  is  a 
thriving  town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  channel  by  which  Lough  Erne  pours  Its  waters  into  the  Atlantic, 
llaphoc  Is  a celebrated  episcopal  see,  but  now  only  a decayed  village.  The  place  bearing  the  name  of  Donegal 
is  no  longer  of  any  importance. 

2247.  Derry , or  Londonderry . Isa  large  and  fine  county,  one  of  the  most  northerly  In  Ireland.  It  Is  crossed 
by  a long  range  of  mountains,  whose  principal  ]»caki  arc  from  1000  to  1500  feet  high,  and  a considerable  part  of 
whose  surface  consists  of  heath  and  bog.  There  are,  however,  fine  valleys,  and  even  extensive  plaint,  which 
•re  cultivated  with  some  diligence,  but  according  to  that  system  of  minute  subdivision  which  is  the  bane  of 
Irish  agriculture.  The  linen  manufacture  flourishes  in  full  vigour,  chiefly,  according  to  the  Irish  system, 
among  the  little  farmers  and  cotters,  who  combine  it  with  the  cultivation  of  a few  acre*.  The  county  abounds 
with  granite,  ba*alt,  freestone,  ami  lime ; it  has  some  fine  rock  crystal,  and  veins  of  coal,  but  they  arc  not 
worked  to  any  extent  Londonderry  is  a fine  city,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  broad  river  Foyle,  after 
traversing  a greAt  part  of  this  county  and  that  of  Tyrone,  falls  into  the  broad  baain  of  Lough  Foyle.  It  is 
ancient,  being  the  theatre  of  remarkable  events  even  in  the  time  of  the  Dane*.  In  1008,  after  the  attainder  of 
O'Neale,  It  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  the  citizens  of  London,  whence  it  derived  the  first  part  of  its  name.  But 
Its  chief  distinction  was  from  the  siege  sustained  by  the  city  in  1690-1,  against  the  united  forces  of  Ireland 
under  James  IL,  when,  after  being  given  up  by  the  regular  commanders,  the  defence  was  taken  up  and  nobly 
maintained  by  a clergyman  of  the  established  church,  of  the  name  of  Walker.  Londonderry  is  now  a hand- 
some town,  composed  of  four  main  street*  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  surrounded  still  by  its  old 
walls  in  Aul  repair,  serving  rather  for  ornament  than  defence.  It  has  an  ancient  Gothic  cathedral,  and  some 
handsome  modern  edifices.  It  is  now  supported  by  an  extensive  commerce,  for  which  Lough  Foyle,  though 
Its  entrance  is  somewhat  impelled  by  a bar,  affords  a spacious  and  secure  harbour.  Its  chief  Intercourse  is 
with  America  and  the  West  Indies,  to  which  it  exports  the  linen  manufiseture  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Coleraine  Is  a well-built  agreeable  town  on  the  Bann,  which  flows  from  Lough  Neagh,  and  on  which  is  the 
most  extensive  salmon  fishery  in  the  island  ; but  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  obstructs  the  navigation  upwards. 

2248.  Antrim , occupying  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  kingdom,  opposite  the  coast  of  Scotland,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  district*  of  Ireland,  in  regard  to  natural  features  as  well  as  to  commerce  and 
industry.  It  Is  not,  indeed,  peculiarly  favourable  to  agriculture.  A great  part  of  Urn  surface  is  composed  of 
mountains,  not  vrrv  lofty,  but  rugged,  composed  chiefly  of  rock  and  moss,  and  even  its  best  soils  are  scarcely 
available  for  agricultural  purpose*  till  improved  by  the  use  of  the  lime  with  which  the  country  abounds.  In 
the  interior  the  mountains  have  nothing  peculiar  in  form  or  aspect ; but  where  they  face  the  wave*  of  the 
ocean,  they  are  broken  Into  vast  perpendicular  precipices,  exhibiting  the  basaltic  columnar  form  on  a grander 
scale  than  exists  tn  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

8949.  Of  these  objects,  the  Giant' s Causen-ay  {Jig ■ 222.)  is  beyond  comparison  the  molt  eele- 

b rated  and  magnificent.  Three 
natural  piers  or  moles,  400  feet 
in  height,  here  stretch  out  into 
the  sea,  and  are  visible  above 
the  water  for  about  300  yards. 
The  walls  are  composed  of  dark 
basaltic  columns,  of  the  most 
regular  form,  and  so  closely 
united,  that  only  the  blade  of 
a knife  can  be  thrust  be- 
tween them.  Each  column  is 
distinct  from  the  others,  and 
rus  uia»t»  esnswsT.  divided  into  jointed  portions,  as 

perfect  u if  art  had  formed  them ; there  being  in  each  part  a projection,  which  is  lodged 
in  a corresponding  concavity  or  socket  of  the  one  contiguous.  The  coast  eastward  of  ilie 
cauaeway  is  composed  of  a succession  of  capes,  presenting  the  most  sublime  teener)  ; dark 
precipitous  cliffa,  rising  regularly  in  gradually  retiring  strata,  and  formed  into  various 
broken  colonnades  which  might  suggest  the  idea  of  palaces  overwhelmed  in  ruins. 

3350.  Other  Inking  features  distinguish  the  coast  of  Antrim.  Conspicuous  above  all 
others  is  Fairhead,  called  also  Benmore;  a promontory  which  forms  nearly  the  north-eastern 
point  of  Ireland.  It  consists  of  a vast  mass  of  columnar  greenstone,  composing  a mural 
precipice,  rudely  columnar,  and  350  feet  high.  At  its  feet  lies  a chaos  of  huge  masses  of  rock, 
heaped  together  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  forming  a scene  of  ruin  the  awful  grandeur 
of  which  ha*  scarcely  a paralleL  Against  this  the  tea  heaves  in  a solemn  majestic  swell, 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Atlantic  waters.  Camck-a- Rede  (Jig.  223.)  is  a small 
island  composed  of  a mass  of  basalt,  imperfectly  formed  into  columns,  separated  from  the 
continent  bv  a chasm  of  silty  feet.  The  fishermen,  however,  have  occasion  to  resort  to  it 
with  the  view  of  placing  nets  to  intercept  the  salmon  ; to  reach  it,  therefore,  they  have 
constructed  a daring  and  singular  bridge,  formed  of  two  strong  parallel  cables  fixed  to  each 
side,  with  planks  inserted  between  them.  This  slight  pontage  is  subject  to  violent  move, 
manta,  and,  if  not  judiciously  trodden,  may  precipitate  the  passenger  into  the  abyss,  but  the 
fishermen,  accustomed  to  tread  it,  carry  great  loads  across  without  the  slightest  appro- 
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oension.  Several  of  the  precipitous  cliffs  are  adorned  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles,  the 

grandest  of  which  is  Dunlucc 
[Jig.  224 .),  whose  extensive  area 
covers  the  long  ridge  of  an  almost 
insulated  rock,  which  presents  its 
perpendicular  face  to  the  ocean. 
The  walls  enclose  the  entire  surface 
of  the  rock,  and  rise  up  as  a con- 
tinuation of  its  precipitous  sides. 
In  one  place,  the  rocky  base  having 
given  way,  the  apartment  above 
actually  overhangs  the  sea.  But 
leaving  these  wild  and  romantic 
scenes  of  nature,  let  us  proceed 
to  the  towns  of  Antrim,  which  are 
no  less  remarkable  as  the  scenes  of  busy  industry  and  crowded  population. 

2251.  Belfast,  the  grand  em- 
porium of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
has  risen  to  greatness  by  recent 
and  very  rapid  steps.  It  is 
scarcely  mentioned  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  made  a borough  in  the 
fifth  of  James  I.,  when  a castle 
had  been  built,  which  gave  it 
some  consequence  in  the  subse- 
quent civil  wars  ; but  it  was  burnt 
in  the  year  1708.  Carrickfergu.% 
by  means  of  peculiar  privileges, 
was  then  enabled  to  monopolise 
all  the  trade  of  this  part  of  Ireland, 
till  these  privileges  were  bought  up  by  the  Earl  of  S' rafford.  The  career  of  competition 

was  then  opened  to  Belfast,  and  she  gradually  outstripped  all  her  rivals.  In  1660,  the 
town  contained  five  streets ; and,  as  is  supposed,  about  6500  inhabitants.  At  present  there 
are  considerably  above  100  streets,  and  the  population  in  1831  was  about  53,000,  exclusive 
of  a large  suburb  in  the  county  of  Down.  The  linen  manufacture  is  very  flourishing  at 
Belfast,  and  that  of  cotton  is  rapidly  extending ; besides  which  there  are  various  minor 
fabrics.  Commerce,  however,  is  the  main  source  of  its  wealth.  The  linen  fabrics  of  the 
north  are  largely  exported,  along  with  oats,  oatmeal,  and  salted  provisions ; the  entire  value 
of  which,  in  1810,  amounted  to  2,900,000/.  The  duties  of  customs,  which  in  1801  were 
1 82,3 1 41. , had  risen  in  1829  to  259,000/.  Belfast  Lough  forms  a noble  and  secure  bay, 
and  though  the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lagan  was  originally  rather  shallow,  it  has 
been  so  deepened  by  art  that  vessels  drawing  thirteen  feet  water  can  come  close  to  the 
wharfs.  Belfast  is  mostly  built  of  brick  ; but  several  public  edifices,  recently  erected, 
the  Commercial  Buildings,  the  Museum,  St.  George’s  Church,  &c.,  are  handsomely  orna- 
mented with  pillars  of  freestone.  The  bridge  over  the  Lagan,  remarkable  for  its  length, 
is  otherwise  defective ; but  a new  one  is  erecting.  Belfast  has  several  commercial  and 
literary  institutions  ; and  in  1810,  the  Royal  Academical  College,  a seminary  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  was  founded. 

4252.  The  other  towns  qf  Antrim  can  boast  little  more  than  names  known  in  history.  Antrim  itself  has  lost 
Its  former  importance,  though  beautifully  situated  near  the  great  body  of  water  called  Lough  Neagh,  which 
coven  about  100,000  English  acres,  and  borders  on  five  counties, — Armagh,  Tyrone,  Londonderry,  Down, 
and  Antrim.  Its  flat  shores  po*scss  little  of  interest  or  beauty  ; and  its  overflowings  have  converted  into  bog 
about  60,000  acres  round  it  This  lake  abounds  in  fish,  among  which  are  char,  shad,  and  other  rare  spcciea 
Carrickfergus,  at  the  mouth  of  Belfast  Ixmgh,  is  a very  ancient  town,  once  the  emporium  and  key  of  northern 
Ireland.  It  was  here,  in  particular,  that  the  Scots  made  their  inroads  : and  in  ISlh,  alter  a very  long  and 
obstinate  defence,  it  was  taken  by  Robert  Bruce.  In  1089,  after  all  Ireland  had  embraced  the  cause  of 
James,  Marshal  Schomberg  landed  with  a force  of  10,010  men,  destined  to  re-establish  the  English  and  pro- 
testant  supremacy.  Since  that  time,  Carrickfergus  has  yielded  the  palm  of  commerce  entirely  to  Belfast,  and 
is  supported  only  by  being  the  county  town  and  resorted  to  as  a watering-place.  Lisburn  is  a prosperous  town, 
with  a manufacture  of  damask.  Ballycastle  is  a small  town  in  the  north  of  Antrim,  distinguished  by  the 
vicinity  of  coal  mines  so  extensive  that  it  has  been  supposed  they  might  supply  a great  part  of  Ireland,  if  a 
safe  harbour  could  be  formed  at  which  to  ship  them  ; but  the  dreadful  swell  which  the  north-west  winds  bring 
in  between  the  continent  and  the  opposite  island  of  Raghery  baffles  such  an  attempt.  Mr.  Boyd,  the  pro. 
prietor,  obtained  23,(XX)£.  from  government  for  the  erection  of  a pier ; but  it  was  overthrown  by  the  waves, 
and  lias  now  in  ruins.  Ballymena,  in  the  heart  of  the  county,  is  a thriving  place,  with  a good  linen  market. 

4253.  Down  is  a fine  county,  commencing  on  the  south  bank  of  Belfast  Lough,  and  penetrated  by  several 
Urge  lakes,  as  those  of  Strangford  and  Carlingford.  The  last  of  these  receives  the  Newry,  which  communi- 
cates by  a canal  with  Lough  Neagh.  The  Mourne  mountains,  on  the  southern  border,  exceed  2000  feet  in 
height,  and  form  a conspicuous  object ; and  there  are  a number  of  detached  hills;  but  a Urge  extent  of  the 
county  is  level,  and  a greater  proportion  is  under  tillage  than  pasturage  The  combination  of  farming  and 
weaving  exists  in  a remarkable  degree ; and  the  linen  fabrics  are  not  only  extensive,  but  some  of  them  very 
flne.  Of  late,  however,  those  of  cotton  have  gained  a preference  in  many  districta  Down,  or  Downpatrick, 
celebrated  in  tradition  as  the  burial-place  of  the  patron  saint,  is  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  iU  public 
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building*  respectable  Kcwrj  U larger  and  more  flourishing.  These  advantages  are  owing  to  its  situation  in 
the  bar  of  Carlingford,  and  its  canal  communication  with  Lough  Neagh,  which  enable  it  to  export  the  linen 
manufacture*  and  provUlon#  produced  in  an  extensive  district  It  is  ancient,  but  has  been  repeatedly 
destroyed,  and  in  11589  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  Marshal  Berwick  ; so  that  it  is  now  quite  a new  town. 
Donaghadee,  a considerable  port,  with  a large  substantial  quay,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ferry  between  it 
and  Portpatrick,  the  shortest  tea  communication  with  Britain,  and  by  which  packets  are  despatched  and  live 
stock  in  very  great  quantities  conveyed  over. 

8£34.  Armagh  immediately  in  the  inferior  from  Doim  is  also  a fine  and  agreeable  county.  A range  of  high 
mountains  runs  through  it,  but  in  general  It  is  only  pleasingly  diversified  with  little  hills,  the  bogs  are  no  more 
than  requisite  for  supplying  fuel,  and  only  a small  part  is  left  unproductive.  Both  culture  and  manufacture 
are  prosecuted  with  great  activity.  The  linens  produced  in  1824  were  reputed  at  568,000/.,  being  more  than 
those  in  any  other  county,  and  exceeding  a fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Armagh,  the  capital, 
was  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Ireland  a*  one  of  its  most  extensive  and  populous  cities,  and  has  always 
been  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  The  Augustine  monastery,  and  the  college  attached  to  it, 
ranked  for  a long  time  among  the  most  celebrated  institutions  in  Europe  for  religion  and  learning ; the  latter, 
it  is  said,  could  once  boost  of  7000  students.  It  sunk,  however,  under  successive  ravage*  by  the  Dane*,  the 
English,  and,  finally,  the  Irish  insurgents  under  O’Neale,  and  not  being  supported  either  by  foreign  commerce 
or  the  residence  of  a government,  it  fell  into  gTeat  decay ; but  by  good  fortune  had  for  it*  primate  Dr.  Richard 
Robinson,  to  whose  munificent  exertions  is  ascribed  its  revival  and  its  having  become  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
cities  in  Ireland.  To  him  Armagh  is  indebted  for  the  repair  of  its  large  ancient  cathedral,  for  a library  and 
an  observatory.  The  linen  market  is  well  supported  by  the  flourishing  state  of  the  manufacture  in  Armagh. 
The  only  other  place  of  conseouencc  is  Lurgan,  near  Lough  Neagh,  a very  thriving  manufacturing  town. 

8455.  The  three  counftes  of  Tvrone,  Monaghan , and  Cavan  occupy  a great  proportion  of  the  interior 
of  Ulster,  and  present  a very  uniform  aspect ; a considerable  extent  of  mountain  and  lx*;,  fertile  plains,  rude 
cultivation,  and  the  linen  manufacture.  O'NeaJe,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  was  long  one  of  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  the  English  power ; but  being  attainted  and  vanquished,  the  title  and  estates  were  forfeited,  and 
belong  now  to  the  house  of  Bernford.  Omagh  is  the  county  town  of  Tyrone,  but  is  not  so  considerable  as 
Dungannon,  a large,  populous,  and  handsome  place,  once  the  chief  seat  of  the  O’Ncales ; but  this  powerful 
castle  was  demolished  by  the  parliamentary  force*.  Strabane  is  also  a populous  place,  finely  situated  on  the 
Foyle.  Monaghan  and  Cavan  are  both  tolerable  county  towns,  which  alone  possess  any  importance  in  their 
respective  shires. 


Chap.  V. 

PRANCE. 

2256.  France  u a great  and  powerful  kingdom,  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  for  several  centuries  distinguished  by  the  conspicuous  part  which  it  lius 
acted  on  the  theatre  of  Europe.  Its  contiguity  to  Britain,  and  even  the  jealousy  and  enmity 
which  have  so  long  subsisted  between  these  mighty  rivals,  renders  it  peculiarly  deserving  of 
an  attentive  survey. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

2257.  France  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Channel,  which  separates  it  from  England, 
and  by  part  of  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Germany, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Rhine,  and  by  Switzerland  and  Italy,  which  lie  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mighty  barrier  of  tin*  Alps.  Its  southern  limits  are  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
broad  isthmus  filled  by  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  other  side  of  which  extends  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula. On  the  w'est  is  the  Atlantic,  and  more  especially  that  vast  gulf  called  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. The  southern  extremity,  on  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees,  falls  in  42°  4'  N.  Lat.,  the  northern 
beyond  Dunkirk  in  51°lCy,  making  in  length  eight  and  a half  degrees  of  latitude.  The 
breadth  may  be  from  8°  S'  E.  long.,  to  4°  4'  W.  long,  making  thirteen  degrees  of  longitude. 
This  will  give  dimensions  nearly  square  of  595  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  550 
from  east  to  west.  The  superficial  extent  according  to  a report  presented  to  the  minis- 
ter of  finance  by  the  royal  commission  appointed  to  survey  the  kingdom,  is  26,218  square 
leagues,  or  about  209,000  square  English  miles,  containing  51,910,062  hectares  (about 
1 29,000,000  acres). 

2258.  The  surface  of  this  very  extensive  territory  is  in  general  level,  although  it  borders 
and  is  encroached  upon  by  the  greatest  mountain  ranges  of  Europe.  The  Alps  cover  the 
full  half  of  its  eastern  frontier,  and  their  branches  extending  into  Dauphin6  and  Provence, 
render  them  very  rugged  and  romantic  regions.  The  Pyrenees,  which  rank  second  among 
the  chains  of  the  Continent,  range  along  the  southern  border,  and  cover  with  their  branches 
Roussillon  and  Gascony.  On  the  east,  where  France  reaches  to  the  Rhine,  are  the  Vosges 
and  other  chains  of  moderate  height,  parallel  to  that  river.  The  only  range  exclusively  French, 
is  that  of  Auvergne,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  which  not  only  includes  all  that  province 
where  it  rises  to  the  height  of  5000  or  6000  feet,  but  stretches  by  a winding  line  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  AUier  to  Languedoc,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  w here  it  is 
called  the  Cevennes.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  France,  including  the  whole  north 
and  the  whole  east,  is  one  widely  extended  plain,  which  yields  in  very  high  perfection 
all  the  fruits  and  products  of  the  temperate  zone. 

2259.  The  rivers  of  France1  though  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  are  noble  and  commodious. 
Traversing  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  they  afford  ample  means  of  internal  navigation  ; 
and  the  broad  plains  which  border  on  them  yield  the  most  luxuriant  harvests.  The  Loire, 
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which  is  the  principal,  rises  in  the  south,  on  the  borders  of  Provence,  and  flows  for  some  time 
nearly  north,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  though  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Near  Never*  it  receives  the  Allier,  which  in  a parallel  and  nearly  equal  stream  has 
hitherto  accompanied  it ; it  now  gradually  bends  round  into  a westerly  course,  which  it  fol- 
lows through  the  plains  of  Orleannois  and  Touraine,  the  garden  of  France,  till,  after  a course 
of  700  miles,  it  falls  into  the  sea  a little  below  the  great  commercial  city  of  Nantes.  The 
Rhone  is  not  at  first  a French  river : it  rises  in  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  amid  the  eternal 
snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Grimsel  and  the  Schreckhom,  and  rolls  its  earliest  course  beneath 
the  mighty  mountain  walls  of  St.  Gothard,  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  Simplon.  It  now'  expands 
into  the  Leman  lake,  from  which  it  emerges  near  Geneva,  when  it  soon  enters  France,  and 
rolls  direct  towards  Lyons.  At  that  great  city  it  receives  the  Saone,  bringing  down  an  am- 
ple stream  from  the  Vosges,  swelled  by  that  of  the  I)oubs  from  the  Jura.  The  Rhone  now, 
following  the  direction  of  its  tributary,  turns  directly  south,  and,  after  a rapid  course  through 
Dauphin^  and  Provence,  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  several  mouths.  In  this  course,  the 
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Alps  transmit  to  it  the  I sere,  and  the  classical  stream  of  tlie  Durance : its  entire  length  may 
be  500  miles.  The  Seine,  though  of  inferior  magnitude,  claims  distinction,  as  flowing  by 
the  metropolis : it  rises  on  the  frontier  of  Burgundy,  and  runs  almost  due  north  till  it  re- 
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ccives  the  parallel  and  nearly  equal  Auhe,  when  their  united  waters  flow  west  and  north-west. 
Before  reaching  Paris,  it  receives  from  the  south  the  Yonne,  and  from  the  north,  almost 
under  the  walls  of  the  capital,  its  greatest  tributary,  the  Marne.  At  Paris  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burden.  Beyond  Paris,  the  Seine  makes  some  extensive  windings 
and  is  augmented  from  the  north  by  the  waters  of  the  Oise  bringing  those  of  the  Aisne.  It 
then  passes  the  flue  and  flourishing  city  of  Rouen,  and,  spreading  into  an  estuary,  joins  the 
English  Channel  at  the  ancient  port  of  Havre.  The  Garonne  has  a course  of  still  less  ex- 
tent, though  its  broad  navigable  stream,  flowing  through  a magnificent  plain,  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  valuable  wine  of  any  in  France,  gives  it  a high  commercial  importance.  It  rises 
near  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  and  flows  northward  to  Toulouse,  where  it  assumes  a steady  north- 
west course,  during  which,  swelled  from  the  north  by  the  Avcyron,  the  Lot,  and  the  Dor- 
dogne, and  passing  the  great  haven  of  Bordeaux,  it  becomes  an  estuary,  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  vessels.  The  Rliine  is  to  France  only  a limitary  river  for  somewhat  above 
100  miles;  but  its  great  tributaries  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse  rise  and  have  most  of  their 
early  course  witliin  its  territory.  The  important  Belgic  river,  the  Scheldt,  also  rises  within 
the  French  territory. 

2260.  France  has  no  lakes  which,  in  a general  view,  seem  worthy  of  mention. 

Sect.  1 1.  Natural  Geography. 

Subsect.  1.  Geology. 

2261.  Primitive  and  transition  districts.  In  France  there  are  six  districts  where  the  older 
rocks  or  those  of  the  primitive  and  transition  classes  prevail : viz.  Western  Normandy,  with 
Britany  and  Aiyou  ; the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees;  the  provinces  of  the  Lower  Alps, 
Tipper  Alps  and  part  of  the  I sere ; Central  France,  or  the  table- land  of  France;  central 
part  of  the  Vosges  ; and  the  Ardennes. 

2262.  ( 1 .)  Western  Normandy , Britany , and  Anjou.  In  this  region  the  rocks  are  partly  Nep- 
tunian, partly  Plutonian : the  Neptunian  strata  are  gneiss  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  greywacke, 
quartz  rock,  and  limestone;  the  Plutonian  rocks  are  granite,  syenite,  greenstone,  and  por- 
phyry. 

2263.  (2.)  Northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees  the  central  rocks 
are  of  primitive  formation,  and  consist  of  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  limestone,  or  marble ; repos- 
ing upon  these,  and  fomu'ng  the  great  body  of  the  range,  arc  rocks  of  the  transition  class; 
viz.  clay  slate,  greywacke,  and  transition  limestone. 

2261.  (3.)  Province  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Alps,  and  part  of  litre.  In  this  mountainous 
region  there  are  magnificent  displays  of  many  of  the  more  interesting  formations  of  the 
primitive  and  transition  classes. 

2265.  (4.)  Central  table-laml  or  plateau  of  France.  The  centre  of  France  is  occupied  by  a 
vast  table-land  or  plateau  of  old  rocks,  in  general  granite,  which  forms  the  mountains  of 
Bourgogne,  the  Limousin,  Aveyron,  Ardeche,  and  the  Cevennes.  It  is  more  than  eighty 
leagues  in  breadth  from  the  heights  of  Limoges ; but  in  proceeding  towards  the  south,  it  gra- 
dually thins  off,  and  terminates  in  a point  which  connects  it  with  the  Montague  Noire.  Tliis 
latter  group  of  old  rocks  forms  a kind  of  peninsula,  which  is  separated  from  the  Pyrenees, 
by  a longitudinal  basin  of  secondary  and  tertiary  formations.  The  acclivities  of  tliis  central 
granitic  table-land,  and  some  of  its  hollows,  are  covered  more  or  less  densely  with  new  er  rocks 
of  various  descriptions.  Besides  these,  there  occur  on  its  eastern  part  a splendid  display  of 
volcanic  rocks.  The  primitive  and  transition  rocks  of  tliis  table-land  are  the  following  ; viz. 
granite,  porphyry,  talc  slate,  serpentine,  gneiss,  clay  slate,  greywacke,  and  limestone. 

2266.  (5.)  Central  part  of  the  Vosges.  The  oldest  rocks  in  this  range  of  mountains,  and 
which  are  said  to  belong  to  the  transition  class,  are  the  following:  granite,  syenite,  horn- 
blende rocks,  greenstone,  red  quartziferous  porphyry,  augitic  porphyry,  dolomite,  diallage 
rock,  serpentine,  talc  slate,  clay  slate,  greywacke,  with  anthracite,  granular  and  compact 
marble  or  limestones. 

2267.  (6.)  Ardennes.  That  part  of  tliis  range  of  mountains  included  within  the  limits  of 
France,  which  belongs  to  the  older  part  of  the  geognostical  series,  is  composed  of  various 
clay  slates,  with  greywacke,  all  of  wliich  seem  to  belong  to  the  transition  class. 

2268.  Secondary  districts.  The  lower  and  flatter  parts  of  France  wliich  extend  from  the 
primitive  and  transition  districts,  are  composed  of  secondary  and  tertiary  deposits  more  or 
less  covered  with  alluvial  matters ; and  in  some  quarters  intermingled  with  volcanic  rocks. 
The  secondary  formations  are  arranged  in  the  same  order,  and  exhibit  similar  relations  with 
those  already  described  in  our  account  of  Britain.  The  mountain  limestone  and  coal  form- 
ations form,  when  contrasted  w ith  their  abundance  in  Britain,  but  a small  portion  of  the  sur- 
faccof  France ; w hile  the  new  red  sandstones,  with  the  scries  of  the  Jura  limestone,  including 
the  oolites,  form  great  tracts  of  country.  Chalk,  or  uppermost  rock  of  the  secondary  series, 
occurs  in  vast  abundance,  forming  two  basins,  the  one  the  northern,  extending  in  length 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  Artois  to  the  southern  limit  of  Touiaine,  and  in  breadth  from 
Havre  de  Groce  to  near  Bar  le  Due.  The  northern  side  of  the  southern  basin  extends 
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from  Rochefort  to  Cahors,  and  the  southern  side  ranges  along  the  northern  face  by  the 
Pyrenees. 

2269.  Tertiary  districts.  France  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  its  ter- 
tiary deposits ; of  these  the  following  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  ones : — 1.  That  of 
which  Paris  forms  the  central  point;  which  extends  towards  the  north  os  high  as  Loon,  and 
southward  to  Blois ; while  it  stretches  across  from  Pontoise  on  the  west  to  Epernay  on  the 
east.  2.  The  great  southern  deposit,  which  extends  from  the  south  side  of  the  river  Gironde 
to  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Adour.  3.  The  south-eastern  deposit,  which  covers  part  of 
the  provinces  of  Herault,  Gard,  Bouches  de  Rhone,  Var,  and  Vaucluse.  4.  The  deposit  in 
the  valley  of  the  river  AUier,  and  tliat  in  the  upper  port  of  the  course  of  the  Loire.  5.  The 
great  deposit  in  the  course  of  the  Rhine  and  Saonc,  extending  from  about  Valence  to  Dijon. 
6.  The  tract  along  the  Rhine,  extending  from  Basle  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlsrhue. 

2270.  Volcanic  districts.  True  volcanic  rocks  occur  in  France  only  in  the  great  central 
table-land  or  plateau  ; in  the  provinces  of  Loire,  Haul  Loire,  Cantai,  and  Puy  de  Dome.  The 
volcanic  rocks  are  basalt  and  basalt  tuffa ; trachyte  with  its  tuffa ; and  lava,  with  its  tufl'as, 
scoritt,  Ac.  The  newest  of  these  rocks  are  the  lavas ; wliilc  the  basalt  and  trachytes  appear 
of  more  ancient  date,  although  still  not  very  old,  as  we  find  them  breaking  through  rocks 
of  the  tertiary  class. 

2271.  Alluvial  districts.  Alluvia  of  every  description  occur  in  France.  Diluvium 
or  the  old  alluvium  forms  extensive  tracts  in  many  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  where  it 
contains  remains  of  extant  species  of  animals,  of  wliich  the  most  characteristic  are  those 
belonging  to  the  order  pachyderms,  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  Ac.  Diluvium  is  also 
found  in  caves  along  with  bones  of  extinct  animals,  particularly  of  the  carnivorous  genera ; 
and  rents  and  fissures  in  strata  are  sometimes  filled  up  with  a diluvium  also  containing 
remains  of  extinct  animals,  of  which  the  most  characteristic  are  the  small  herbivora.  Bone 
caves  and  bone  breccia  occur  at  St.  Antonin  and  St.  Julien  near  Montpelier;  at  Bil- 
largues,  Vendargues,  and  Pezenas- Herault ; at  Anduze  and  St.  Hippolyte,  in  Gard  ; at 
Aix,  in  the  department  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone ; at  Villefranche  and  Lauraguais,  in 
the  Upper  Garonne ; and  at  Perpignan,  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  This  diluvium  is  covered, 
to  a greater  or  less  depth,  with  the  various  well  known  kinds  of  modern  alluvium  and  of 
vegetable  soils. 

Mines  and  Quarries. 

2272.  Coal  mines.  Coal  of  various  descriptions,  as  glance,  bituminous,  and  brown  coal, 
are  mined  in  the  following  provinces  in  France,  affording  annually  but  a small  return  for  so 
vast  a country : — Allier,  Aveyron,  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  Calvados,  Gard,  Herault,  Is&rc, 
Haut  Loire,  Loire  Inferieure,  Mayenne  and  Loire,  Moselle,  Ni^vre,  Nord,  Pas  de  Calais, 
Puy  de  DAme,  Haut  Rhin,  Bas  Rhin,  Haut  Saonc,  and  Tarn. 

2273.  Iron  mines.  Iron  mines,  some  of  them  of  considerable  importance,  occur  in  the 
following  provinces  : — Ardennes,  Charente,  Cher,  Cftte  d’Or,  Dordogne,  Doubs,  Eure,  Eure 
and  Loir,  Forets,  Indre,  Indre  and  Loire,  Isere,  Jura,  Loire  Inferieure,  Haut  Marne, 
Moselle,  Nievre,  Nord,  Orne,  Ourthe,  Haut  Rhin,  Bas  Rhin,  Roer,  Haut  Saone,  Saonc  and 
Loire,  and  Vosges. 

2274.  Mines  of  silver  and  lead.  The  principal  lead  mines  and  silver  mines  are  the 


following . — 

Mine*  of 

Quintals  of  Lead. 

M arc*  of  Stiver. 

Finisterre 

Poullauen 

about  8,000 

1200 

Ditto 

H uclgoet 

3,000 

1600 

Roer 

Bleyberg,  Ac. 

- 16,000 

- — 

Loztre 

VHlefort 

- 18,000 

1500 

Isere 

Vienne 

1,500 

- — 

2275.  Copper  mines 
Rhine  and  Moselle. 

These  are  situated  in  the  following  provinces  : 

— High  Alps,  Rhone, 

2276.  Zinc  mines.  Calamine  is  found  in  different  parts  of  France,  but  is  only  mined  in 
the  provinces  of  Ourthe  and  Roer. 

2277.  Mines  of  manganese.  This  metal  is  mined  at  Romanfcche  and  St  Micaud,  in  the 
province  of  the  Sa6ne  and  Loire ; at  Suquet  in  Dordogne ; in  the  mountain  of  Tholey  in 
Moselle ; at  Laveline,  near  Saint  Dier,  in  the  Vosges;  and  at  Saint  Jean  de  Gardonenque 
in  the  Cevennes. 

2278.  Mines  of  antimony.  Antimony  occurs  in  the  provinces  of  Charente,  Haut  Loire, 
La  Vendee,  Cantai,  Allier,  Gard,  and  Puy  de  D6me. 

2279.  Mines  cf  vitriol  ami  alum.  The  principal  mines  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  vitriol 
are  those  of  Saint  Julien  de  Valgargue,  near  Alois,  wliich  furnishes  annually  30,000 
quintals  ; and  tliat  of  Becquet  and  of  Goincourt,  near  Beauvais,  wliich  in  some  years 
affords  15,000  quintals;  that  of  Ural,  in  the  province  of  Aisne,  and  of  Gersdorf,  in  the 
province  of  Bos  Rhin.  The  most  considerable  alum  mines  are  those  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse,  in  the  province  of  Ourthe.  There  are  also  celebrated  manufactories  of  alum  at 
Montpelier,  and  at  Javeile  near  Paris.  Some  considerable  beds  of  rock  salt  have  been  dis- 
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covered  at  Vic,  in  the  department  of  Meurthe.  One  of  these  is  upwards  of  fourteen  yards 
thick,  and  another  has  not  as  yet  been  cut  through.  Although  cobalt,  arsenic,  nickel, 
and  tin  also  occur  in  France,  no  considerable  mines  of  those  minerals  have  been  established. 

2280.  Quarries.  The  most  extensive  quarries  are  those  of  marble,  building-stone,  slate, 
gypsum,  millstone,  and  flint.  Different  kinds  of  marble  are  raised  at  Givet,  Brabangon, 
Mons,  Namur,  Boulogne  sur  Mer,  Caen,  Troyes,  Montbar,  Cosne,  Toumus,  Narbonne, 
Aix,  Marseilles,  Tarb,  and  in  many  valleys  in  the  Pyrenees.  There  are  quarries  of  excellent 
building-stone  in  the  departments  of  La  Manche,  Calvados,  Moselle,  Cote  d’Or,  Yonne,  Oise, 
Seine,  Loire,  Dordogne,  and  in  many  departments  in  the  south.  Vast  slate  quarries  are 
worked  in  the  provinces  of  La  Manche,  Meuse,  Ardennes,  Maine  and  Loire,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees.  In  many  other  places,  and  particularly  in  Champagne,  &c.,  there  are 
quarries  and  pits  of  clay  for  brick  and  tile  making.  The  gypsum  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  the  chalk  of  the  departments  of  Marne  ana  Seine,  the  talc  named  chalk  of  Brian^on, 
the  millstone  or  buhr-stone  of  Forte  sous  Jouarre,  are  objects  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  The  departments  of  Yonne,  Cher,  and  Lower  Charente,  supply  all  France  and 
different  foreign  nations  with  gun-flints.  Among  the  clays  met  with  in  France , that  of  Forges 
les  Eaux,  was  formerly  in  great  repute  in  Holland  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes  ; the  clay  or 
earth  of  Belbceuf,  near  Rouen,  is  considered  an  excellent  material  in  the  purifying  of  sugar ; 
and  the  potters’  clay  of  the  vicinity  of  Beauvois  and  Montercau,  and  the  porcelain  earth  or 
kao-lin  of  Saint  Yriex,  near  Limoges,  are  highly  esteemed. 

Scbsect.  2.  Botany. 

2281.  Having  devoted  already  so  great  a portion  of  our  space  to  preliminary  remarks  upon 
vegetable  geography  on  its  more  extended  scale,  and  to  that  of  Great  Britain  in  particular, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  a more  limited  account  of  the  plants  of  other  countries,  other- 
wise we  should  greatly  overstep  the  bounds  prescribed  to  us  by  the  nature  of  the  present 
work.  Following  the  plan  here  adopted  for  the  arrangement  of  the  different  countries, 
France  comes  next  under  our  notice ; and  a more  interesting  field  for  the  geographical 
botanist  does  not  exist  in  Europe;  not  only  because  of  its  extent  and  vast  variety  of  surface, 
the  great  height  of  its  mountains,  and  its  geological  structure ; but  because,  by  the  labours  of 
its  naturalists,  especially  Lamarck  and  De  Candolle,  the  vegetable  productions  of  France  have 
been  better  explored  than  those  of  almost  any  other  country  in  the  world.  All  that  we  can 
do  here,  however,  is  to  notice  in  general  those  that  arc  the  most  interesting,  from  their  utility, 
their  beauty,  or  some  circumstances  connected  with  their  history ; or  as  showing  how  vege- 
table forms  or  groupes  are  situated,  in  regard  to  their  distribution,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

2282.  France,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  lat.  42°  8'  to  51°  N.,  or  nearly  to  the  latitude 
of  London,  and  from  9°  east  longitude,  to  5°  west,  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  great  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  south ; by  the  Atlantic  on  the  west ; by  the 
British  Channel  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  north ; and  on  the  east  by  Savoy,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  which  form,  for  its  entire  length,  a vast  mountain  barrier.  Such  an  alpine 
region  cannot  fail  to  exert  a manifest  influence  on  the  vegetation  of  a country ; not  only 
because  of  its  own  peculiar  productions,  depending  in  part  on  their  elevation,  and  in  part  on 
their  Boil  and  geological  structure,  but  by  their  exposure,  even  at  the  same  elevation,  on  two 
opposite  sides;  that  of  the  south  will  be  found  to  exhibit  very  different  vegetable  forms  from 
that  of  the  north  ; and  such  mountains  often  exercise  a more  powerful  influence  in  limiting 
the  surrounding  vegetation,  than  even  seas  and  rivers. 

2283.  Lamarck  and  De  Candolle,  in  a very  interesting  Botanical  Map  which  accompanies 
their  Flore  Fran^aise,  3d  edit.,  have  divided  France  into  five  regions  : — 

2284.  (1.)  The  region  of  maritime  plants,  which  of  course  extends  everywhere  along  the 
coast,  from  Ostcnd  to  Bayonne  on  the  north  and  west,  and  from  Perpignan  to  Oueille  on 
the  Mediterranean  ; together  with  the  Salines  in  the  interior  of  Dieuse  and  Chateau  Salins 
near  Nancy,  and  those  of  Durkheim  and  Frankenstlial  near  Mayence.  Thus  we  find  that  a 
vegetation  similar  to  that  of  the  sea-shore  exists  in  the  interior,  whenever 'that  interior  yields 
a sufficient  quantity  of  marine  salt.  All  the  maritime  pUnts  of  the  north  of  France,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Candolle  (and  they  have  the  greatest  affinity  with  those  of  England),  are 
equally  found  in  the  south  ; but  the  reverse  does  not  hold  good  ; for  a very'  large  proportion 
of  the  French  Mediterranean  plants  of  the  sea-shore  grow  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Ocean,  principally  indeed  on  the  coast  of  Gascony,  and  reach  no  higher  than 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  or  at  most  to  the  middle  of  Britany. 

2285.  (2.)  The  region  cf  mountain  and  alpine  plants.  When  the  French,  by  their  con- 
quests, included  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  Savoy  within  the  range  of  the  floras  of  their  own 
country,  this  region  constituted  the  very  richest  of  any  flora  in  Europe ; for  it  included  a 
country,  not  only  of  considerable  extent,  but  mountains,  and  in  very  southern  latitudes,  many 
of  whose  crests  rise  greatly  beyond  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  As  France  is  now'  limited, 
the  mountains  of  the  Vosges  near  Strasburg,  and  of  the  Cevenncs,  and  those  of  Auvergne, 
whose  origin  is  volcanic,  exhibit  its  most  alpine  scenery  : among  the  latter,  the  Puy  de  Sasi, 
one  of  the  Monts  d’Or  rises  to  an  elevation  of  63 00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tho 
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Plomb  du  Can tal  is  estimated  at  6200,  and  the  Pay  de  Dome  at  5000  feet  If  the  summits 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  the  Jura  be  considered  as  forming  the  natural  barrier  of  France,  us 
constituting  her  line  of  separation  from  the  adjacent  territories,  site  will  still  possess  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  alpine  flora  in  the  northern  side  of  the  former  and  the  western  side  of  the 
latter  mountains.  But  the  line  of  demarcation  of  this  region  is  nevertheless  not  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  in  the  preceding  region.  The  volleys  exposed  to  the  sun  often  participate 
in  the  vegetation  of  the  southern  provinces,  while  the  cooler  valleys  exhibit  a growth  which 
has  more  in  common  with  the  vast  plain  in  the  north  and  centre  of  France.  However,  it  is 
undeniable  that  these  same  districts  do  contain  a very  considerable  number  of  plants  which 
are  peculiar  to  them,  and  found  on  almost  all  the  more  elevated  mountains  of  France;  for 
whatever  differences  the  chain  of  the  Vosges  and  the  Jura  may  present  from  those  of  Au- 
vergne, the  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyrenees  in  the  south,  it  is  allowed  that  the  aspect  of  their 
vegetation  offers  considerable  traits  of  similarity,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain 
plants  are  alike  found  on  the  different  chains. 

2286.  (3.)  A third  region,  and  a very  important  and  interesting  one,  is  that  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean plants  : this,  of  course,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  stretches 
inland  till  you  come  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  or  following  the  course  of  the  Rhone, 
extending  north  as  far  as  Montelimart  on  that  river ; or  it  may  be  said  to  occupy  or  constitute 
the  great  basin  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

2287.  (4.)  A vast  region  is  occupied  by  the  plains,  whose  vegetation  is  Very  uniform.  This 
comprises  more  thun  one  half  of  trance,  and  especially  all  the  plain  country  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  chains  of  mountains.  Many  of  these  plants  arc  found  in  other  regions  already 
indicated ; but  it  wonts  the  species  which  are  peculiar  to  each  of  those  respectively. 

2288.  (5.)  and  lastly  — MM.  Lamarck  and  De  Candolle  indicate  an  intermediate  region, 
which  includes  plants  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  plains  of  the  north  and  the  provinces  of 
the  south.  This  occupies  a large  portion  of  the  south-west  of  France,  and  some  districts  up 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  between  Montelimart  and  Lyons. 

2289.  The  map  just  alluded  to  has  these  different  regions  represented  in  different  colours, 
and  is  attended  with  this  advantage,  that,  by  the  slightest  inspection,  a general  idea  is  con- 
veyed of  the  prevailing  nature  of  vegetation  in  any  given  district.  We  see  that  the  plants  of 
llie  southern  provinces  resemble  more  those  of  the  north  as  you  advance  by  the  west  side  of 
France  than  by  the  east ; how  that  the  floras  of  Mans  on  the  border  of  Normandy,  and  of 
Nantes  upon  the  Loire,  in  lat.  47°  and  48°,  scarcely  differ  from  those  of  Dax  and  A gen,  be- 
tween lat.  43°  and  44° ; whilst  on  the  east  side  of  France,  the  productions  of  Dijon  and  Stras- 
burg  vary  considerably  from  those  of  Montpelier  and  Aix,  situated  at  nearly  similar  relative 
distances  from  each  other.  All  this  is  accounted  for  on  the  principles  we  have  already  laid 
down,  namely,  that  the  stations  of  plants  arc  mainly  influenced  by  temperature ; and  that 
the  mean  temperature  of  a place  is  greatly  determined  by  distance  from  the  equator,  and 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  According  to  M.  de  Candolle,  an  altitude  of  460  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  affects  the  temperature  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  a degree  of  lati- 
tude nearer  to  the  north  in  our  hemisphere. 

2290.  By  comparing  the  western  provinces  of  France  with  the  eastern,  we  see  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  former  is  but  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; for,  even  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  coast,  the  hills  scarcely  exceed  300  feet ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the 
western  side,  in  the  midst  of  a mountainous  region,  the  plain  has  generally  an  elevation  of 
from  1300  to  1600  feet.  This  height  diminishes,  it  is  true,  on  the  Belgian  frontier;  but 
there  the  temperature  is  sensibly  affected  by  the  second  cause  adduced,  namely,  the  distance 
from  the  equator.  Thus,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  conformable  to  physical  laws,  in  the 
southern  plants  having  a greater  resemblance  to  those  of  the  north  upon  the  west,  than  on 
the  east  side  of  France. 

2291.  But  even  where  the  mean  temperature  is  the  same,  the  distribution  of  plants  between 
these  two  parts  of  France  may  yet  be  very  different,  on  account  of  the  different  degrees  of 
temperature  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  We  have  already  stated  that,  the  latitudes 
being  the  same,  maritime  countries  enjoy  a more  equal  temperature  than  districts  removed 
from  the  sea;  in  other  words,  that  the  summers  are  less  worm,  the  winters  less  cold : thus, 
the  provinces  of  the  west  of  France,  which  are  all  maritime,  experience  this  degree  of  uni- 
formity ; which  cannot  take  place  in  the  east,  being  far  from  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountains. 

2292.  Plants  now,  in  what  concerns  climate,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : those  which 
suffer  from  a severe  winter  cold,  but  which,  during  summer,  do  not  require  an  excess  of 
heat;  and  those  which  can  endure  groat  severity  of  cold  in  winter,  hut,  during  summer,  re- 
quire a great  proportion  of  heat.  In  the  first  class,  M.  dc  Candolle  places  all  those  trees 
which,  without  being  resinous  preserve  their  leaves,  and  consequently  their  sap,  through  the 
winter;  in  fact,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  trees  of  the  south  being  found,  whether  in- 
digenous or  natural  bed,  toward*  the  north  in  the  maritime  provinces;  such  as  the  Live  Oak, 
the  Cork  Tree,  the  Kermes  Oak,  the  Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutus),  the  Bay,  the  Fig,  the 
Fhillyrea,  Ac.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  class,  tiiat  is  to  say,  among  such  as  can 
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brave  a great  degree  of  cold,  and  do  so  because  the  movement  of  the  sap  is  interrupted  by  the 
fall  of  the  foliage,  is  the  Vine,  Ac.,  and  those  that  avoid  cold  because  the  plants,  or  at  least 
their  stems,  are  annual,  such  as  Maize.  It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the  individuals  be- 
longing to  the  second  class  will  flourish  better,  and  become  more  easily  naturalised  on  the  east 
than  on  the  west  coast  of  France. 

2293.  Let  us  apply  this  law  to  a peculiarity  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  those  most  pre- 
cious vegetable  productions  of  France,  namely,  the  Olive  (Jig.  227.),  the  Maize,  and  the  Vine 
( fig.  228.).  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  during  his  travels  in  France,  paid  great  attention  to  agri- 
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culture  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  there,  and  published  a map  of  the  country,  in 
which  he  represented,  by  three  nearly  parallel  lines,  the  northern  limits  of  the  three  plants 
just  alluded  to,  the  Olive,  the  Maize,  and  the  Vine.  It  excited  the  surprise  of  many,  that 
the  lines  should  ascend  most  to  the  north  on  the  east  side  of  the  country,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  plants  in  question  should  grow  farther  north  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western 
districts ; directly  the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  regard  to  the  aboriginal  native  produc- 
tions of  the  soil.  This  apparent  contradiction  is  reconciled  by  the  twofold  comparison  of  the 
physical  nature  of  the  east  and  west  of  France,  and  of  the  character  of  the  plants  culti- 
vated, as  compared  with  the  wild  species. 

2294.  The  nature  of  the  cultivated  productions  in  question  forms  a striking  feature,  which 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a traveller  while  journeying  through  the  districts  thus 
appropriated,  and  forcibly  to  exhibit  their  agricultural  riches.  In  the  extreme  south  of 
France,  between  a line  drawn  from  Narbonne,  in  lat  43°  N.  and  in  the  meridian  of  Paris, 
to  a little  below  Grenoble,  he  will  find  the  plains,  parched  and  dry  as  they  naturally  are,  ren- 
dered still  more  melancholy  by  the  lurid  green  of  the  olive-groves.  Between  that  line 
and  another  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  rather  below  46°,  to  near  Strosburg, 
in  the  north-west,  he  will  observe,  together  with  the  vine,  which  is  by  no  means  wanting 
in  all  the  southern  provinces,  fields  where  the  gigantic  maize  (Jig . 229.)  takes  the  place 
of  what  wc  usually  term  bread-corn;  again,  between  it  and  a line  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire  to  the  Rhine,  passing  at  about  an  equal  distance  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Moselle,  he  will  find,  intermingled  with  vineyards,  fertile  fields  of  com,  wheat 
(Jig.  260.  a),  oats  (6) ; and  barley  (c),  whilst,  north  of  that  line,  there  exists  a most  perfect 
similarity  in  agriculture  with  that  which  prevails  throughout  the  greater  part  of  England. 
Fruit  trees  of  all  the  kinds  that  arc  grown  with  us,  there  attain  a much  greater  degree  of 
perfection  than  in  our  country,  because  of  the  increased  heat  of  the  summers. 

2295.  Thus,  in  what  concerns  a great  portion  of  the  territory  of  France,  its  vegetable 
productions  much  resemble  those  of  the  southern  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

2296.  It  is  not , perhaps , generally  known  that  that  most  useful  root,  the  Potato,  was  cul- 
tivated in  almost  every  port  of  Europe  before  its  value  was  appreciated,  and  its  culture 
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iKfcame  general,  near  the  capital  of  France.  To  England  is  due  the  credit  of  first  growing 

it  upon  a large  scale.  Upon  the  Continent  it  was 
introduced  between  the  years  1714  and  17514  into 
Swabia,  Alsace,  and  the  Palatinate ; and  in  1730  to  the 
vicinity  of  Berne.  In  1774,  potatoes  were  known  on 
the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  where  they  now  con- 
stitute a main  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people : but  it 
is  principally  to  the  famous  M.  Parmentier  that  France 
owes  the  general  use  of  potatoes.  The  following 
anecdote  may  give  some  idea  of  the  aasiduity  with 
which  this  philanthropic  individual  laboured  to  gene- 
ralise their  culture : it  is  well  attested  that  be  fanned 
some  spots  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  for  this 
sole  purpose,  though  tire  prejudice  against  potatoes  was 
then  so  strong,  that  few  of  the  poor  persons  to  whom 
he  offered  the  roots  would  accept  of  them.  However, 
M.  Pannentier  soon  suspected  that  people  occasionally 
stole  his  potatoes  to  eat  them : he  was  well  pleased  at 
this,  and  continued  to  plant  what  he  hoped  would  lie 
purloined,  rightly  concluding  that  the  experience  of  the 
thieves  would  contribute  to  diminish  the  established 
prejudice.  After  much  trouble  and  many  years,  he  had 
succeeded  iu  propagating  potatoes  in  several  situations, 
when  the  dreadful  scarcity,  the  consequence  and  effect 
of  the  revolutionary  disturbances,  suddenly  rendered 
their  cultivation  universal ; and  now  they  form  so  con- 
stant an  article  of  food,  that  the  common  people  gene- 
rally believe  them  to  be  aboriginal  natives  of  the 
country. 


peculiar  to  themselves,  and  which  they  possess  in  common  with  the  higher  Alps  oi  Switzer- 
land, Savoy,  Germany,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

2298,  o/  the  intermediate  region,  as  He  Candolle  terms  it,  a great  portion  lying  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  embraces  a country  called  the  Landet,  where  the  shepherd-peasantry, 
whether  walking,  or  at  rest  during  the  day,  live  upon  suits  ( icangnes,  in  the  language  of  the 
country) : this  custom  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  land  around  in  search  of 
their  sheep,  for  a great  extent,  of  wading  through  the  numerous  shallow  lakes  of  water;  and 
by  these  means  it  is  said  they  can  traverse  triple  the  space  of  ground  they  could  do  by  the 
ordinary-  mode  of  walking ; when  they  stop,  they  support  themselves  by  a long  stick  behind. 
In  this  same  district  a vast  extent  of  flat  land  near  the  ocean,  and  extending  from  Bayonne 
in  the  south  to  the  Tete  dc  Bueb  in  the  north,  and  for  a distance  of  from  four  to  twelve 
leagues  inland,  is  occupied  by  forests  of  l’ine  (Pin us  maritima)  (Jig.  231.):  these  are 
called  Pignadat,  and  they  give  a remarkable  feature  to  the  Landes,  in  conjunction  with 
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the  habits  of  the  people  and  their  dress,  the  latter  consisting  entirely  of  sheep-skins 

with  the  hair  outwards,  little 
different  in  outward  appear- 
ance from  the  flocks  which  it 
is  the  great  object  of  their 
lives  to  tend.  The  resinous 
substances  of  the  pine  are 
extracted  in  immense  quan- 
tities; in  doing  which,  one 
man  takes  care  of  3000  trees. 
The  country  being  so  dry, 
these  pignadas  are  liable  to 
alarming  conflagrations;  one 
of  them  that  took  place  in  1 803, 
continued  burning  for  two 
months.  The  mode  adopted 
for  extinguishing  them  is  re- 
markable : when  one  part  of 
the  forest  is  in  flames,  it  is 
customary  to  set  fire  to  another 
spot,  at  a greater  or  less  dis- 
tance, according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil ; a current  of 
air  soon  takes  place  between 
the  burning  masses,  which 
drives  the  conflagration  from 
both  sides  on  the  intermediate 
trees;  these  are  shortly  con- 
sumed, the  fire  dies  out  for 
want  of  fuel,  and  the  rest  of 
the  forest  is  preserved. 

2299.  Jiut  the  Mediterra- 
nean region,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  whose 
vegetation  partakes  of  what  is 
found  to  characterise  the  w hole 
shores  of  that  vast  inland  sea, 
has  many  plants  so  different 
from  those  of  the  rest  of 
France,  that  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable did  we  not  par- 
ticularise some  of  them. 

2300.  Almost  every  where  in  this  region , the  soil  is  described  as  consisting  of  the  secondary 
limestone  of  the  Jura,  extending  to  the  very  brink  of  the  sea,  forming  arid  coasts,  often 
utterly  destitute  of  vegetation,  or  clothed  with  Wild  Olives  and  the  Aleppo  Pine  ( Pinus 
halepensis),  with  Evergreen  Oak,  Pistachio-Nut,  Myrtles,  and  numerous  species  of  Cistus. 
Here  too,  is  found  one  species  of  Palm,  the  Chamarops  humilis  ( Palmetto  or  Dwarf  Pa/m); 
but  it  grows  principally  in  the  environs  of  Nice.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  namely,  about  Roussillon  and  Provence,  and  there  only  in  the  hotter  parts, 
are  seen  Indian  Fig  ( Cactus  Tuna),  and  the  American  Aloe  ( Agave  americana)  : the  intro- 
duction of  these  is  due  to  the  Spaniards,  who  brought  them  to  Europe  from  the  New  World. 
Schouw  regards  the  Mediterranean  shores  in  general  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Caryophylleac  and 
LabiaUe  ; this  latter  family  especially  abounds  in  the  south  of  France,  and  particularly  the 
genera  Phlomis,  Teucrium,  Thymus,  Lavandula,  and  others,  remarkable  for  their  aromatic 
qualities.  In  the  same  places,  and  always  on  very  stony  ground,  the  elegant  Coris  monspe- 
liensis  excels  the  heaths  of  our  own  country  in  beauty.  The  mulberry  is  cultivated  through- 
out this  territory  ; and  among  other  useful  fruits,  the  Fig,  the  Jujube,  the  Pomegranate,  the 
Date,  and  the  Pistachio,  all  arrive  at  great  perfection.  The  Orange  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  cultivated  without  shelter  in  any  part  of  France.  It  is  grown,  however,  and  somewhat 
extensively,  at  the  Isles  d’Hiercs,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  that  happy  climate  which  is 
probably  unequalled  by  any  part  of  Europe  : — 

**  There  summer  reigns  with  one  eternal  smile. 

Succeeding  harvests  bless  the  happy  soil : 

Fair,  fertile  fields,  to  whom  indulgent  Heaven 
H.ts  every  charm  of  every  season  given. 

No  killing  cold  deforms  the  beauteous  year ; 

The  springing  flow  ers  no  coming  winter  fear  : 

Hut,  as  the  parent  rose  decays  and  dies. 

The  infant  buds  with  livelier  colours  rise, 

And  with  fresh  sweets  the  mother's  scent  supplies." 
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Corn,  which  is  but  a secondary  article  of  culture,  ripens  at  a very  early  period ; so  much  ho 
that  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  carry  barley  which  has  been  reaped  on  the  coast  into  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  seed  is  sown,  and  a second  crop  is  produced  the  some  year.  Many  plants 
may  be  here  enumerated  which  this  country  possesses  in  common  with  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
even  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  which  seem  to  accompany  the  Olive.  Mirbel  has  drawn  up 
the  following  list  of  woody  kinds,  which  inhabit  these  provinces  : — Pinus  Pinaster  and  Pinea, 
Juniperus  phocnicea  and  Oxycedrus,  Quercus  Ilex,  Suber  and  cocci  fera,  Celds  australis, 
Ficus  Carica,  Osyris  alba,  Laurus  nobilis,  Fraxinus  Ornus,  Phillyrea  la  ti  folia  and  angusti- 
folia,  Jasminum  fruticans,  Vitex  Agnus-castus,  Nerium  Oleander,  Diospyros  Lotos,  Sty  rax 
officinale.  Arbutus  Unedo,  Viburnum  Tinus,  Tamarix  gallica  and  africana,  Myrtus  com- 
munis, Punica  Granatum,  Philadelphus  coronarius,  Crataegus  Azarolus,  Mespilus  pvracantha, 
Ceratonia  siliqua,  Cercis  Siliquastrum,  Rhus  Cotinus  and  Coriaria;  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  Tero- 
binthus,  and  vera  ; Rhamnus  Alatemus,  oleoides,  and  infectoria  ; Zizyphus  vulgaris,  Paliurus 
australis  Capparis  spinosa,  Melia  Azedarach,  Acer  monspessulanum,  &c. 

2301.  Hitherto  the  attention  of  naturalists  in  the  study  of  vegetable  geography  lias  been 
directed  to  those  plants  that  grow  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  : Humboldt  alone,  in  his 
Carte  Geographique  des  Plantes,  has  indicated  the  station  of  some  subterranean  Fungi,  and  in 
a general  way  has  marked  the  ocean  as  the  habitat  of  Ulvie  and  Fuci  (fig.  232.).  It 


shall  conclude  this  sketch,  already  too  much  extended,  of  l*ie  vegetable  geography  of 
France.  Maritime  plants,  says  M.  d’Orbigny,  grow  in  the  most  opposite  temperatures: 
every  country,  everv  latitude,  and  every  situation  possessing  some  which  are  peculnu*  to 
itself.  Still,  climate  and  temperature  appear  almost  alike  to  many  of  these  productions, 
which  are  found  by  voyagers  in  every  different  ocean,  while  others  require  particular  spots 
and  climes : some  few  preferring  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  the  brackish  waters  o sa  t 
marshes  where  the  bitterness  of  the  sea  is  modified  by  the  admixture  of  fresh  water,  and 
in  such  situations  attaining  to  an  enormous  sixe,  as  Ulva  lactuca  var.  altissima,  while  to  e 
greater  number  of  these  plants  fresh  water  proves  absolutely  destructive. 

2302.  As  for  those  kinds  which  grow  indifferently  every  where  in  the  sea,  they  seem  to 
be  increased  witliout  any  attachment  to  solid  bodies,  as  Fucus  natans,  &c.  Banks  of  great 
extent  formed  by  this  plant,  are  often  found  within  the  tropics,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  navigation.  Some  individuals  among  these  groupes  may  frequently  be 
seen  which  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  originally  fixed  to  rocks,  their  flattened,  disc- 
Iike  stem  yet  retaining  a portion  of  such  substance.  There  seems  to  be  ground  for  the 
supposition  that,  though  these  sea- weeds  are  capable  of  living  and  growing  in  the  water, 
unattached  to  any  soil,  yet  that  they  must  primarily  spring  from  some  solid  body,  as  no 
young  plants  of  this  kind  are  ever  found  between  the  tropics. 

2303.  Some  of  the  Algte  prefer  the  southern  sides  of  rocks,  others  affect  an  eastern 
western,  or  northern  exposure ; but  they  change  their  position  according  to  the  difference 
of  latitude  : those  which  are  found  on  the  southern  side  in  cold  climates,  being  generally 
seen  on  the  northern  in  the  warm  or  temperate  regions.  Certain  species  live  near  the  sur- 
face, and  close  to  the  sca-bcach  : others,  at  various  degrees  of  depth  : the  first  would  seem 
to  enjoy  the  regular  exposure  to  light  and  heat  which  they  experience  during  the  turnings 
of  the  tide  ; the  second,  on  the  contrary,  shun  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere  ; and,  growing 
and  fructifying  in  depth*  where  the  light  can  scarcely  ever  penetrate,  they  bear,  without 
receiving  any  injury,  both  the  enormous  column  of  water  which  constantly  presses  upon 
them,  and  the  severe  cold  which  exists  in  those  regions.  There  are  even  parasitical  Algte, 
which  grow  indifferently  upon  all  the  others,  and  some  which  only  affect  peculiar  species 


remained  for  M.  d’Orbigny  to 
describe,  to  a certain  extent  at 
least,  the  Zones  and  Bands  in- 
habited by  the  marine  Alga; 
(Sea- Weeds).  This  he  accom- 
plished upon  the  coasts  in  the 
G ulf  of  Gascony,  and  particularly 
on  the  shores  of  La  Vendee  and 
the  Charente  Inf&rieure,  partly 
by  diving  to  considerable  depths 
in  the  sea,  and  partly  by  means 
by  drag-nets  fixed  to  graduated 
cords;  and  the  result  of  his 
observations  are  given  in  the 
Mtmoires  du  Mus&um  tC  Histoire 
Naturelle , vol.  vi.  W'ith  extracts 
from  this,  as  we  shall  scarcely 
have  again  the  opportunity  of 
touching  on  this  beautiful  and 
interesting  tribe  of  plants,  we 
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2304.  Many  sea- weeds  prefer  such  spots  as  are  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves  and  the 
action  of  the  currents,  where  they  are  perpetually  floating  in  an  agitated  medium  : others 
dwell  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  or  in  marine  gulfs,  where  the  water  is  generally  calm.  Tire 
lapse  of  a few  days  puts  a period  to  the  existence  of  some  kinds,  whilst  the  tempests  of 
successive  winters  fail  to  destroy  others.  The  general  aspect  is  apt  to  cliange  in  several 
individuals,  so  that,  were  it  not  for  more  stable  characters,  derivable  from  their  fructification, 
texture,  &c.  they  might  be  mistaken  for  novel  species. 

2305.  A number  of  the  more  delicate  marine  plants  are  quickly  destroyed  by  a removal 
from  their  native  place  of  growth  ; but  the  greater  proportion,  being  coriaceous,  and  insoluble 
in  salt- water,  live  for  a length  of  time  in  diflerent  situations  ; and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find,  upon  our  own  shores,  the  Algte  of  the  most  distant  regions,  which  have  traversed  the 
ocean,  and  yet  remain  unchanged  in  their  general  appearance.  From  these  circumstances 
it  becomes  a necessary  inference,  that  it  is  not  all  the  Algte  that  are  found  in  any  country 
which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  that  country. 

2306.  The  proportions  of  marine  plants  are  as  variable  as  those  of  terrestrial  ones.  Some 
are  barely  discoverable  with  the  highest  magnifiers;  while  others  rise  from  the  various 
depths  of  the  mighty  ocean,  and,  forming  at  its  surface  an  angle  of  greater  or  less  acuteness 
according  to  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  currents  and  the  tides,  then  suffer  their  long 
summits  to  float  upon  the  waves,  and  receive  the  benign  influences  of  atmospheric  light  and 
heat.  During  the  great  equinoctial  floods,  the  sea  often  forsakes,  periodically,  certain 
rocks,  which  are  only  uncovered  at  such  times.  If,  during  that  interval,  the  sun  shines 
forth,  or  the  north  wind  blows,  many  of  the  minute  and  delicate  Algte , thus  exposed,  dry 
up  and  die;  while  others,  though  equally  circumstanced,  revive  immediately  upon  the 
return  of  the  genual  fluid. 

2307.  A certain  proportion  of  marine  plants  are  natiirs  of  our  own  seas , while  we  only 
owe  the  accession  of  many  species  to  the  force  of  the  winds,  waves,  and  currents,  especially 
to  that  which  generally  goes  under  the  name  of  Gulf  Stream , and  is  called  by  the  French  the 
Mexican  Current.  Almost  all  the  northern  Algte  grow  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony.  It  is  not 
so  with  those  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Southern  Ocean  ; a very  small  number  of  them 
are  there  seen  in  a living  state,  and  their  almost  northern  limit  never  exceeds  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire,  or  at  farthest  the  rock  of  Morbilian.  Independently  of  the  influence  of  temper- 
ature, this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  in  a measure  to  the  current,  which,  generally 
setting  in  on  our  shores  from  north  to  south,  brings  the  seeds  and  plants  themselves,  of 
northern  seas  to  our  rocks,  while  those  of  southern  growth  arc  wafted  by  the  same  current 
to  Africa  and  the  Atlantic. 

2308.  But  few  are  the  kiwis  of  sea- weed  which  prtfer  any  peculiar  spot,  or  show  a predilec- 
tion for  one  substance,  above  another  whereon  to  fix.  Deriving  no  nutriment  from  their 
roots  or  points  of  attachment,  they  need  nothing  farther  than  a temporary  support ; thus, 
they  cling  indiscriminately  to  any  solid  marine  body,  equally  to  granitic  and  calcareous 
rocks,  to  floating  or  sunken  pieces  of  wood,  to  the  bones  of  terrestrial  or  marine  animals, 
to  shells,  polypi,  dec. 

2309.  Notuithstanding  that  many  highly  respectable  naturalists  have  averred  that  the  growth 
of  these  plants  proceeds  with  most  vigour  on  such  and  such  substances,  on  some  or  other 
peculiar  rock,  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  or  in  the  open  sea ; it  has  been  fully  ascertained,  by 
a great  number  of  observations,  that  marine  weeds  do  grow  with  equal  vigour,  though 
planted  upon  rocks  or  substances  of  very  different  natures  ; and  that,  if  we  except  some  few 
Uhte,  which  affect  brackish  water,  those  which  vegetate  in  situations  where  fresh  water 
mingles  with  the  salt,  are  generally  bleached,  produce  little  or  no  fructification,  have  a thin 
and  weak  texture,  and  contain  but  little  soda.  The  qualities  requisite  for  the  diflerent  uses 
of  which  I shall  treat  hereafter,  are  only  found  united  in  such  sea-weeds  as  grow  in  pure 
sea-water,  where  they  have  found  a spot  which  is  sufficiently  tenacious  to  fix  them  in  that 
zone  of  habitation  which  they  prefer. 

2310.  Some  kiwis  certainly  prefer  sand  or  mud;  but  then  their  roots  become  elongated, 
and  strike  deep,  till  they  meet  with  some  stone  or  shell  or  other  body  which  may  serve 
them  as  a point  of  attachment,  and  offer  the  requisite  degree  of  resistance. 

2311.  If  the  rvature  of  the  bottom  appears  indifferent , in  a great  nfeasure,  to  marine  plants  ; 
it  is  not  so  with  the  level  which  they  select  in  the  ocean,  or  with  the  distance  of  their  birth- 
place from  the  surface.  Every  species  of  maritime  vegetable  appears  to  affect,  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  the  terrestrial  kinds,  certain  zones  or  regions  of  different  depths  in  the  sea ; 
places  where  the  superincumbent  weight  of  water,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  light  and 
caloric,  are  adapted  to  its  peculiar  organs.  Those  individuals  which  are  found  towards  the 
centre  of  their  proper  zone  contain  all  the  elements  requisite  for  their  perfect  developement, 
and  generally  show  an  active  state  of  vegetation ; they  arc  vigorous,  they  fructify  at  the 
season  suitable  to  their  degree  of  immersion,  while  those  which  grow  at  the  extreme  limit,  or 
out  of  the  bounds,  of  this  same  zone,  prove  languislung,  fructify  imperfectly,  are  alwavs 
covered  with  marine  animals  w hich  destroy  them,  and  live  but  a short  time  in  comparison 
with  tbeir  well-situated  congeners.  The  seeds  which  escape  from  these  plants  would  appear, 
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by  their  various  xpecific  weights,  to  gain  an  equilibrium  equivalent  to  the  column  of  water 
which  they  displace,  or,  in  other  words,  to  float  in  that  peculiar  rone  which  the  future  Algal 
would  prefer  to  inhabit.  Those  which  become  developed  cither  above  or  below  it,  are 
inevitably  driven  from  their  spot  of  nature  or  of  election,  by  the  agitation  in  the  waves  at 
the  vicinity  of  the  coasts. 

2312.  Lower  down  than  a hundred  feet  from  the  tuiface  of  the  tea  (taking  a medium 
between  the  high  and  low  tides)  it  it  rare  to  find  living  sea-weeds  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony, 
and  even  these  are  attached  to  portions  of  rock  severed  from  more  elevated  rocks,  and 
before  long  they  inevitably  perish. 

2313.  It  mag  be  observed,  that,  the  lower  we  investigate  the  tea,  the  fewer  will  the  number 
of  plants  appear,  and  the  more  numerous  the  polypi.  For  instance,  below  forty  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  very  few  Ulvee  are  found;  beyond  sixty  feet  no  living  Cera - 
swam ; and  after  having  descended  to  the  depth  of  a hundred  feet,  not  a Fucus  is  to  be 
seen,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  wholly  ends. 

1st  Zone,  extending  from  one  foot  above  the  medium  height  of  the  sea  to  twenty  feet 
below,  is  inhabited  by  Ulva  compressa  var.  0 ; U.  intestinalis,  ventricosa,  Lactuca  var.  a ; 
Fucus  pygnueus,  amphibius,  Ac. 

2d  Zone,  from  five  feet  below  the  medium  height  to  thirty  feet;  — Ulva  articulate,  Nostoc, 
bullata,  fistulosa,  Lactuca  var.  0,  umbilicalis,  lanceolate,  purpurea,  Linsa,  contorts, 
serrate,  dichotoma,  crisps,  pevonia,  atomaria  (?) ; Fucus  veaiculosua,  spiralis,  ceranoides, 
serretua,  canaliculatus,  caespitosus,  laceratus,  hybridus,  longiasimus,  pinnatifidus,  viridis, 
srbuscula,  fostigiatus,  tenuissimus  (?),  confervoides ; Ceramium  spongiosum,  rupestre, 
Mertensii,  penicillatum,  fucoides,  nodulosuin,  gracile,  linum ; Zostera  marina  and  medi ter- 
ra nee  ; Diatoms  rigidum,  flocculosum,  Ac. 

3d  Zone,  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  feet  below  the  medium  surface.  Ulva  ocellata,  pal- 
mate, linguists,  polypodioides,  caulescens ; Fucus  longiftuctus,  lumbricalis,  bifurcates, 
ericoides,  barbatus,  abrotanifolius,  vermicularix,  norvcgicua,  obtusus,  asparagoidcs,  Wigghii, 
verrucosus,  belminthocortos ; Ceramium  sunplicifolium,  casuarina,  cancellatum,  coccineum, 
incurvum,  elongatum,  polymorphum,  forcipatum,  filum,  capillarc,  gluineratum,  elegans,  Ac. 

4th  Zone,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  below  the  medium  surface : — Ulva  Phyllids,  saccharins, 
digitate,  bulboaa,  ciliata,  edulis ; Fucus  nodosus,  uvarius,  furcates,  ciliatus,  status,  ploca- 
tnium,  plumosus,  coraeus,  gigartinus,  sculeatus,  plicatus;  Ceramium  verticil  latum, 
equiaetifolium,  sericeum,  scoparium,  Ac. 

5th  Zone,  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet : — Fucus  siliquosua  var.  a,  purpurascens,  ligulatus, 
pistillate. ; Ceramium  coccineum,  sgagropilum,  Ac. 

6th  Zone,  from  forty  to  a hundred  feet ; —The  flattened  Furi ; F.  siliquosua  var.  0,  lorcus, 
sanguineus,  fibrosus,  coronopifolius,  &c.,  and  Ulva  tomentosa,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
polypus. 

Suisxcr.  3.  Zoology. 

231 4.  The  zoology  of  France  assimilates  lest  to  that  of  central  than  of  southern  Europe. 
Notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  its  separation  from  Great  Britain,  it  possesses  many 
animals  unknown  as  natives,  or  even  ss  visiters,  of  our  island.  With  regard  to  quadrupeds 
this  circumstance  is  not  surprising ; for  any  channel  of  the  sea,  however  narrow,  forms  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  wanderings  or  migration  of  purely  terrestrial  species : while 
others,  of  a semiaquatic  nature,  are  too  small  and  feeble  to  effect  the  passage.  These  con- 
siderations, however,  are  insufficient  to  explain  the 
limited  range  of  the  smaller  birds,  hitherto  found  only 
upon  the  Continent  The  distribution  of  insects  is 
dependent,  in  a great  degree,  upon  that  of  plants ; and 
the  numbers  of  both  common  in  France,  but  un- 
known in  Britain,  are  nearly  proportionate;  on  the 
calculation  that  has  been  made  of  six  species  of  insects 
to  one  of  plants. 

2315.  Among  the  wild  quadrupeds  of  France  is  the 
wolf  (fg.  23ft.),  which  is  still  not  uncommon  in  the 
wooded  and  mountainous  districts : when  pressed  by 
hunger,  it  descends  to  the  farms  and  even  attacks  the 
inhabitants.  The  beaver  is  said  still  to  exist  in  the 
southern  parts ; and,  probably,  the  wild  boar  may  not  be  wholly  extirpated  from  the 
existing  forests.  Bean  were  once  common,  while  three  or  four  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds 
appear  peculiar  to  France. 

2316.  Several  interesting  and  beautiful  birds  unknown,  or  but  rarely  met  with,  in  Britain, 
are  here  not  uncommon ; such  as  the  wood-chat  (Jig.  234.),  shrike  (Lanins  rufus  T.)t  the 
gro-*l»cak  or  hawfinch,  the  blue-throated  warbler,  and  several  others  of  the  same  family. 
In  short,  from  the  connection  of  lids  country  with  the  central  and  southern  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  tlic  ornithologist  might,  probably,  discover  in  France  more  than  three  fourths  of 
all  the  continental  birds. 
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2317.  The  marine  productions  of  those  provinces  bordering  on  tlie  Channel, as  may  be  expected, 

do  not  offer  any  marked  difference  from  those  of  our 
own  coasts ; but  on  tbe  warm  shores  of  Nice  and 
Marseilles  the  naturalist  meets  with  numerous 
productions,  indicative  of  the  rich  stores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  entomology  of  these 
southern  provinces,  in  like  manner,  presents  us  with 
many  of  those  more  striking  insects  which  properly 
belong  to  the  fauna  of  Italy.  The  beautiful  Pa- 
pUio  Podatirius  (Jig.  235.)  so  rare  in  England  that 
its  existence  with  us  is  still  doubted,  is  here  a 
common  insect.  Fiance  has  long  stood  foremost 
tsi  1.HH  mat  in  promoting  and  illustrating  the  study  of  nature ; 

and  a society  comprising  some  of  her  most  able  xoologists  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in 
23 5 publishing  a Fauna  Gailica.  An  able  and  indefatigable  natu- 

ralist, M.  Risso,  has  particularly  illustrated  the  fishes  and 
Crustacea  of  Nice.  It  was  near  this  place  that  one  of  the  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  shells  of  Europe,  the Mitra  sonata  (Jig.236.), 
was  fished  up  by  the  anchor  of  a vessel : only  one  specimen  is 
known  to  exist  in  collections. 

2318.  Among  the  domestic  animals,  the  French  horses  are 
not  very  excellent;  yet  those  used  in  the  public  stages  are 
strong,  active,  and  compactly  made ; nor  have  their  masters 
copied  our  ridiculous  and  barbarous  custom  of  disfiguring 
these  animals,  by  cutting  off*  their  tails  or  ears.  The  stallions 
of  England  are  much  prixed,  and  have  been  judiciously  used 
to  improve  the  native  breeds. 

2319.  The  oxen  are  of  two  races ; tbe  one  called  bceufs  de  haul 
cru  are  of  a middle  or  small  sixe,  with  a fierce  look,  thick  bide,  and  coarse  hair ; they  are 

principally  bred  on  the  mountainous  provinces  of  Gascony, 
Auvergne,  Ac.  The  others  are  called  Ixrujs  de  nature,  and 
are  larger,  with  a mild  aspect,  thin  hide,  and  soft  hair : they 
fatten  easily,  and  belong  to  the  plains. 

2320.  The  native  breeds  of  sheep,  not  in  themselves  good, 
have  been  of  late  sedulously  and  successfully  improved.  Tbe 
Flemish  breed,  common  both  to  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
is  generally  hornless,  with  long  legs,  and  is  derived  from  an 
intermixture  with  those  of  Barbary.  The  Sotognot  are  mostly 
without  horns,  and  the  wool  is  curled  only  at  the  ends.  The  Bcrichonne  are  likewise 
hornless,  but  are  known  by  their  long  neck  : the  face  is  covered  with  wool ; that  on  the 
body  being  fine,  white,  dose,  short,  and  curled.  The  Roussiiionne  is  derived  from  the 
merino  race ; and  has  very  fine  wool,  the  filaments  of  the  piles  being  twisted  spirally. 
Lastly,  the  Ardennoise  is  horned,  and  bears  a very  fine  fleece : this  breed  likewise  extends 
over  part  of  the  Netherlands.  ( Ham.  Smith.) 

2321.  A large  and  elegant  variety  of  the  Domestic  Cat  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of 
France ; it  is  nearly  double  the  sixe  of  ours,  and  is  bearded  much  in  tbe  same  manner  as 
the  lynx. 
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Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

2322.  The  Gault,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  France,  and  the  chief  among  the  Celtic 
nations,  were  an  active,  powerful,  and  ambitious  people.  Their  emigrant  hordes  repeatedly 
crossed  the  Alps,  possessed  the  whole  north  of  Italy,  once  sacked  the  imperial  city,  and  even 
penetrated  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Both  Switzerland  and  Belgium  were  then 
included  as  part  of  Gaul.  The  people,  though  still  barbarous,  had  made  some  steps  towards 
civilisation.  Tbe  nobles  and  Druids  enjoyed  high  power  and  influence,  and  had  reduced 
the  body  of  tbe  nation  almost  to  a state  of  vassalage.  They  combated  with  obstinacy,  and 
made  a long  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms ; but  being  opposed  to  Cirsar, 
the  greatest  of  the  Homan  captains,  after  a war  of  twenty  years,  they  were  entirely  and 
permanently  subjected. 

2323.  The  conversion  of  Gaul  into  a Roman  province,  though  it  humbled  the  chiefs  and 
quelled  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people,  was  attended  with  many  beneficial  changes.  Peace 
was  established ; cultivation  and  industry  promoted ; Homan  and  even  Greek  literature 
introduced  ; and  the  people  Anally  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

2324.  The  irruption  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  early 
felt  ui  Gaul,  where  the  Goths,  the  Heruli,  the  Burgundianx,  and  the  confederacy  called 
tiie  Franks,  overwhelmed  and  ravaged  tbe  whole  kingdom,  and  drove  the  Celtic  population 
and  language  into  its  remote  and  mountainous  corners.  From  amid  a chaos  of  convulsions, 
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the  vigorous  hand  of  Clovis  established  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  the  Franks,  and 
founded  the  monarchy  of  France. 

2325.  The  reign  of  Charlemagne , son  and  successor  to  Pepin,  who  from  mayor  of  the 
palace  had  occupied  the  throne,  formed  the  most  brilliant  period  in  French  history.  That 
eminent  and  powerful  prince  not  only  placed  on  his  head  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  but 
reduced  to  his  dominion,  after  a long  and  obstinate  resistance,  the  intractable  tribes  of  Ger- 
many, who  had  defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Roman  eagle.  He  penetrated  also  into 
Spain  ; but  the  fierce  encounter  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  disastrous  adventure  of  Ronces- 
valles  on  his  return,  completely  stopped  his  career  in  that  direction.  Charlemagne,  though 
himself  illiterate,  made  some  efforts  to  rekindle  the  declining  light  of  science  and  letters  in 
Europe. 

2326.  The  contests  among  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  were  attended  with  the  most 
violent  and  bloody  convulsions,  and  with  continual  changes  in  the  position  of  the  three 
great  kingdoms  which  composed  his  empire.  At  length  it  fell  entirely  to  pieces.  Germany 
retained  the  title  of  empire,  and  the  claim  to  the  dominion  of  Italy ; and  in  France  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty,  or  that  of  Charlemagne,  having  become  extinct  under  Louis  Outremer, 
tbe  throne  was  seized  by  the  Capets,  the  most  powerful  among  the  noble  French  families, 

2327.  Hugh  Capet*  having  in  987  assumed  the  title  of  king,  the  real  power  attached  to 
which  had  already  been  exercised  by  his  father,  Hugh  the  Great,  founded  the  present 
dynasty.  The  administration,  however,  was  long  marked  by  a strong  feudal  character,  and 
a high  spirit  of  independence  among  the  great  nobles,  of  whom  the  counts  of  Provence  and 
Britany,  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  ranked  altogether  os  separate  and  often  hostile 
princes.  The  feudal  age  of  France  was  also  marked  by  chivalric  and  eventful  wars  with 
England,  which  long  held  several  of  the  finest  provinces,  and  whose  king,  Henry  V., 
was  crowned  at  Paris;  but  from  that  seemingly  approaching  downfall,  the  monarchy, 
through  the  romantic  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  suddenly  revived,  and  became  more 
mighty  than  before. 

2328.  The  establishment  of  monarchical  power  in  its  plenitude  was  chiefly  effected  by  the 
profound  and  insidious  policy  of  Louis  A I.,  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  the  age. 
All  France  was  united  under  the  sway  of  the  kings,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  form  great 
armies,  which,  under  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.,  over-ran  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy. 
But  it  was  under  the  gay  and  enterprising  reign  of  Francis  I.  that  its  energies  were  fully 
developed.  It  then,  however,  came  into  collision  with  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  exten- 
sive possessions  in  Germany,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  wielded  by  a powerful 
band,  secured  to  it  during  this  period  a decided,  though  not  overwhelming,  ascendant. 

2329.  The  civil  wars  arising  out  of  the  persecution  of  the  protestants  agitated  France  for 
a very  long  time,  and  produced  scenes  of  the  most  bloody  and  calamitous  description.  They 
lasted  for  a hundred  years ; for  the  popular  reign  of  Henry  IV.  could  scarcely  be  considered 
as  more  than  a truce.  At  length  Richelieu,  by  the  reduction  of  Rochelle,  terminated 
the  long  struggle  of  the  protestants  for  religious  liberty,  which  in  France  alone,  of  all  the 
countries  where  it  was  maintained  upon  a great  scale,  had  this  fatal  issue.  At  the  same 
time,  this  daring  and  despotic  minister  finally  crushed  the  power  and  pretensions  of  the 
nobles,  and  formed  France  into  a simple  monarchy. 

2330.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV,,  during  which  a single  hand  wielded  all  the  energies 
called  forth  during  the  prior  struggles,  exhibited  France  more  powerful  than  she  had  been 
since  Charlemagne.  The  house  of  Austria,  now  divided  into  the  German  and  Spanish 
branches,  of  which  the  latter  had  become  weak  and  inert,  was  humbled  by  repeated  blows, 
which  at  length  almost  threatened  her  existence.  France  seemed  advancing  in  the  career 
of  universal  monarchy,  when  the  interposition  of  England  and  the  victories  of  Marlborough 
turned  the  tide  of  success,  and  rendered  the  last  days  of  Louis  humiliating  and  disastrous. 
The  final  issue,  however,  by  which  a Bourbon  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the 
consequent  family  alliance,  gave  to  France  an  increased  weight,  especially  in  the  maritime 
concerns  of  Europe. 

2391.  The  French  revolution  was  an  event  attended  with  awful  and  mighty  vicissitudes, 
so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  attempt  to  enu- 
merate them.  After  tearing  up  France  by  the  roots,  and  holding  all  Europe  in  chains  ; after 
exhibiting  during  twenty  years  the  vicissitudes  of  republicanism,  total  anarchy,  and  pure 
despotism  ; at  length,  by  a mighty  re-action,  it  terminated  nearly  at  the  point  from  which 
it  commenced.  France,  however,  obtained  checks  on  the  arbitrary  power  of  her  monarchs, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  opposition,  she  rendered  more  ami  more  effective.  At  length 
Charles  X.,  having  rashly  attempted  to  break  through  all  the  limits  placed  on  his  authority, 
was  driven  from  his  throne,  which  was  filled  by  Louis- Philippe,  head  of  the  collateral  line 
of  Orleans,  under  the  title  of  King  of  the  French. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

2332.  The  political  constitution  of  France,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  was  almost  purely 
despotic.  The  privileges  of  the  nobles  consisted  nearly  altogether  in  unjust  exemptions 
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from  taxation,  and  in  conges,  or  iniquitous  and  oppressive  claims  upon  the  labour  of  the 
peasantry.  The  only  very  salutary  limit  to  the  royal  authority  consisted  in  the  parliaments, 
hereditary  bodies,  by  whom  the  laws  were  very  fairly  and  honourably  administered  ; and 
the  parliament  of  Paris  had  even  the  important  privilege  of  registering  every  new  tax  before 
it  could  become  legal.  The  exorbitant  powers  vested  in  the  sovereign  being  however 
inconsistent  with  the  growth  of  national  intelligence  and  the  augmented  force  of  the  lien 
flat,  n collision  took  place,  the  most  terrible  on  record,  which  ended  in  the  temporary  sub- 
version of  the  throne.  When  the  Bourbons  were  restored  by  foreign  victories,  they  felt, 
and  were  warned,  that  France  could  no  longer  be  governed  by  the  former  absolute  system  ; 
and  they  bestowed  by  charter  a representative  government  formed  on  the  admired  model  of 
England.  The  nobles  and  parliaments,  however,  bod  been  entirely  swept  away  in  the  late 
convulsions,  and  left  no  hereditary  aristocracy  out  of  which  an  upper  house  could  be  com- 
posed. A Chamber  of  Peers  w as  however  formed,  by  the  royal  appointment,  of  a body  of 
individuals,  many  distinguished  rather  by  talents  and  influence  than  by  birth;  and  in  the 
number  were  included  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Napoleon’s  generals.  Pensions  were 
assigned  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  peers,  which  was  at  first  hereditary,  but  by  a recent 
enactment  is  to  continue  only  for  life.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  corresponding  to  our 
House  of  Commons,  is  chosen  by  electors  united  in  certain  bodies  called  electoral  col- 
leges. These  include  all  persons  paying  a certain  amount  of  direct  taxes ; which  limits 
the  right  of  voting  to  the  middling  class,  and  to  an  entire  number  throughout  France 
scarcely  exceeding  130,000.  The  number  of  deputies  is  430.  The  functions  of  the 
French  chambers  are  high.  Their  annual  vote  grants  all  the  supplies  of  the  year,  and  all 
the  expenditure  of  the  preceding  one  is  submitted  to  their  rigorous  examination.  No  taxes 
can  be  imposed,  or  loans  contracted  for,  without  their  concurrence.  Their  debates  are 
regularly  made  public,  and  an  arrangement  is  enacted  by  law  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reporters.  Yet  the  chambers  want  some  of  the  functions  of  a British  parliament.  They 
cannot  fix  the  amount  of  the  army,  unless  by  limiting  the  funds  to  be  employed  in  its 
maintenance ; nor  can  they  call  in  question  the  engagements  held  by  government  with 
foreign  powers,  unless  by  withholding  the  funds  necessary  to  fulfil  them.  The  liberty  of 
the  press  was  professedly  granted  by  the  charter ; but  there  has  been  much  fluctuation  in  its 
exercise ; it  was  even  repeatedly  made  subject  to  a censorship : but  since  the  last  gTeat 
change,  its  freedom  has  been  established  on  as  ample  a basis  as  in  Britain. 

2333.  The  administration  of  justice  tn  France , which,  before  the  Revolution,  was  still  more 
complicated  than  in  England,  has  been  simplified  in  a very  remarkable  degree.  The 
National  Assembly  early  applied  themselves  to  form  a new  series  of  codes,  which  might 
supersede  those  vast  and  voluminous  records  in  which  the  law  was  formerly  contained. 
They  projected  five  codes,  respectively  referring  to  civil  law,  civil  procedure,  commerce, 
criminal  law,  and  penal  infliction.  These  were  completed  under  Bonaparte,  who  gave  to  the 
whole  the  name  of  Code  Napoleon : it  is  comprised  in  a moderate  volume,  sold  for  a few 
shillings.  All  the  ancient  parliaments  and  seignorial  authorities  being  swept  away,  a new 
system  of  jurisdiction  has  been  formed.  Of  the  judicial  authorities,  the  lowest  class  are  the 
juges  de  pair,  who  amount  to  nearly  3000.  They  have  salaries  of  304  or  404,  and  decide 
Anally  on  all  cases  where  the  question  at  issue  does  not  exceed  fifty  francs.  Immediately 
above  them  are  the  tribunals  de  premiere  instance , before  whom  all  questions  and  charges 
come  in  the  first  instance,  and  who  judge  finally  respecting  any  property  not  exceeding  404 
There  are  360  of  these  courts,  and  the  judges  are  supposed  little  short  of  3000.  To  them 
are  attached  the  tribunal  of  correctional  police,  which  has  cognizance  of  all  minor  offences. 
Above  these  rank  the  court  rot/ales,  sometimes  called  court  (tappet , because  an  appeal  lies  to 
them  from  the  inferior  courts.  They  are  twenty-seven  in  number,  attached  to  the  chief 
cities  in  the  kingdom.  They  consist,  in  populous  towns,  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  in  Paris  of 
fifty  members;  who,  in  that  case,  are  divided  into  several  chami>ers.  Attached  to  them  are 
the  court  (t assise,  or,  as  we  would  call  them,  jury  courts,  to  which  all  criminal  cases  of 
importance  arc  referred  by  the  court  royales.  A French  jury  consists  of  twelve,  and  a 
simple  majority  decides.  From  the  decisions  of  the  cours  royales  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
court  of  cassation , the  highest  tribunal,  which  also  exercises  a general  jurisdiction  over  the 
other  judicial  bodies.  All  the  judges  ore  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  hold  their  offices 
for  life. 

2334.  The  results  of  criminal  procedure  in  the  year  1829  were  as  follows : — There  w ere 
accused,  8119  persons;  of  whom  7373  were  present,  and  746  absent  Of  the  former,  1971 
were  for  crimes  against  persons,  and  5582  for  crimes  against  property.  Of  the  present,  there 
were  condemned  5475  ; of  the  absent,  729.  Sentence  of  death  w as  pronounced  upon  135  ; 
that  of  perpetual  labour  upon  346.  Of  the  accused,  1 442  were  females ; of  whom  616  were  ac- 
quitted, 10  were  condemned  to  death,  and  15  to  perpetual  hard  labour.  Of  the  1 35  condemned 
to  death,  46  hail  fled,  leaving  89  liable  to  execution.  Of  these,  40  were  for  assassination  ; 
8 for  attempts  to  assassinate  ; 7 for  poisoning ; 3 for  parricide ; 7 for  murder  accompanied 
with  another  crime;  2 for  attempts  to  murder ; 6 for  coining;  15  for  fire-raising;  l for 
robbery  with  violence.  Of  the  89,  60  were  executed.  The  others  hod  their  sentence  com- 
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muted.  Of  the  4475,  2827  could  neither  read  nor  write  ; 1160  could  read  and  write  im- 
perfectly;  404  could  read  and  write  well;  81  had  superior  information  ; 3 unknown. 

2335.  Financial  system.  During  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  France  shook  off  the 
heavy  burden  of  debt  which  had  been  a main  instrument  in  bringing  on  that  catastrophe. 
Yet  the  amount  of  taxes  had  not  exceeded  22,000,000/.,  and  the  nation  was  crushed  rather 
by  the  arbitrary  and  injudicious  modes  of  levying  the  imposts,  than  by  their  actual  amount. 
Napoleon,  to  support  his  continual  wars,  laid  on  large  additional  taxes,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  land  assessment,  and  contracted,  besides,  1 23,000,000/.  sterling  of  debt.  This  was 
augmented  by  the  events  of  1815,  and  the  occupation  of  the  French  territory  by  the  allied 
armies  at  the  expense  of  France.  The  debt  is  now  expressed  in  the  form  of  rentes  or 
annuities,  which  in  the  budget  of  1830  amounted  to  249,496,000  livres  (about  10,812,000/. 
sterling) : this,  with  some  other  funds  for  which  government  were  responsible,  was  con- 
sidered as  representing  a capital  of  4,988,738,000  livres  (about  207,864,000/.). 

2336.  The  statement  of  receipt  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1830  is  as  follows  : — 


Rrcairr. 

Franc. 

Direct  Taxes,  chiefly  on  Land  . . 890,267,819 

Registration  Stain)*'  and  Domains  - 187,225,U.J8 
Custom- houses  and  Salt  - - 154.251, 103 

Li(juon,  Sundry  Duties,  Tobacco,  and 

Gunpowder  - ...  193,081,582 

Part  Office  ....  33,4G9,D  30 

Falls  of  Timber  ....  94,060,097 

Salt-works  ...  . 1,900,000 

Gamine- houses  - - - - 4,538,  NH8 

Royal  Lottery  ....  10,042,799 

Coinage  ....  141,381 

Sundry  proceeds  - - 11,585,418 

Extraordinary  resources  - - 48,402,241 

Deductions  on  Receipts  - - 25,900,000 

98.7,944,066 


Exi*em)itlhe. 

Francs. 

Civil  List  ...  . 87, (‘>66,666 

Chamber  of  Peers  . - 799,999 

Chamber  of  Deputies  . . 600,000 

Legion  of  Honour  - . 3,6V»,209 

Sinking  Fund  ....  41,66->,(ti0 

Funded  Debt  - ...  276,350,068 

Justice  . ...  19,566,080 

Foreign  Affairs  ...  8,778,1X10 

Religion  and  Public  Instruction  . 38,96] ,500 

Interior  ....  196,188,716 

War  ....  933^365^17 

Marine  - ...  38,527,474 

Finance  ....  22jf77,lt77 

Administration  of  Revenue  - - 129,072,351 

Repayments  ...  46,300,808 

1,064,288,445 


2337.  The  army  of  France  is  no  longer  that  vast  and  terrible  mass,  which  for  so  many 
years  held  the  whole  of  continental  Europe  in  thrall.  The  events  of  1815  having  proved 
too  clearly  the  attachment  of  the  old  troops  to  their  former  master,  they  were  nearly  all 
disbanded,  and  their  place  supplied  by  fresh  conscription.  The  government  has  the  power 
of  levying  60,000  men  in  the  year.  By  a regulation,  breathing  still  the  republican  spirit, 
one  third  of  the  officers  must  be  raised  from  the  ranks.  The  army  in  the  year  1832  was  on 
a very  formidable  footing.  It  amounted  in  all,  including  19,036  officers,  and  3794  children 
of  soldiers,  to  41  1,816  men.  Of  these,  the  infantry  consisted  of 9505  officers  and  264,141 
men;  the  cavalry  of  2805  officers  and  51,335  men;  the  artillery  of  1190  officers  and 
32,594  men,  besides  gendarmerie,  engineers,  &c. 

2338.  The  French  nary , which,  in  1791,  amounted  to  seventy-four  sail  of  the  line  and 
sixty-two  frigates,  lost  half  during  the  war  ; and  those  which  remained,  having  never  ven- 
tured for  many  years  to  stir  out  of  port,  lost  all  their  experience  and  efficiency.  At  present, 
they  have  a show  of  thirty-four  ships  of  the  line,  thirty-nine  frigates,  and  fourteen  cor- 
vettes ; but  it  would  probably  be  very  difficult  to  fit  out  for  sea  any  considerable  part  of 
this  force.  The  boasted  flotilla  of  Napoleon  does  not  seem  to  have  left  a shadow  of  its 
existence.  In  1 830,  the  entire  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  navy  amounted  to  42,250  ; 
but  of  these  13,702  were  labourers  partly  com  posed  of  criminals  doomed  to  compulsory  toil. 


Sect.  V Productive  Industry. 

2939.  France , with  regard  to  internal  economy , is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing 
countries  in  the  world.  In  point  of  industry  she  ranks  third  after  Britain  and  the  Nether- 
lands; while  she  possesses  a greater  extent  and  more  natural  advantages  than  cither  of  those 
great  seats  of  commerce  and  manufacture. 

2340.  Agriculture  is  the  most  flourishing  branch,  yet  is  not  in  so  advanced  a state  as  in  Great 
Britain.  It  has  gained  greatly  by  the  French  revolution,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of 
feudal  rights,  carries,  and  tithes.  The  great  possessions  of  the  nobility  were  then  broken 
up,  and  during  the  grand  emigration,  the  farmers,  or  neighbouring  little  proprietors  and 
capitalists,  were  able  to  purchase  at  a very  cheap  rate  portions  of  the  forfeited  domains.  It 
has  become  a rage  in  France  for  every  one  to  possess  a little  spot  of  land  ; and  the  division 
of  a man's  property  among  his  children,  which  the  law  enforces  tends  to  split  it  perpetually 
more  and  more  into  minute  portions.  Travellers  have  even  observed  three  or  four  pro- 
prietors obliged  to  join  in  keeping  a common  plough.  In  vineyards  and  other  garden  cul- 
tures where  nice  care  and  diligence  are  chiefly  requisite,  this  minute  partition  seems 
advantageous.  Chaptal  even  calculates  that  a small  vineyard  cultivated  by  the  proprietor’s 
own  hand  will  yield  double  the  quantity  of  that  which  is  leased  out  by  a large  proprietor. 
But  in  com  lands  when*  a considerable  capital,  good  machinery,  strong  and  well-fed  cattle 
■re  necessary,  the  cultivation  is  thus  kept  down  to  a much  lower  standard  than  it  would 
otherwise  reach.  The  little  occupants,  also,  are  bv  no  means  prompt  in  di*cov?ring  any 
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improved  processes,  or  in  adopting  those  discovered  elsewhere.  Artificial  grasses,  and  the 
rotation  of  crops  which  they  facilitate,  are  by  no  means  generally  diffused;  and  an  old 
vicious  circle,  of  wheat,  oats,  and  fallow,  is  still  very  generally  adhered  to.  In  short,  all 
operations  on  a great  scale,  and  requiring  a considerable  outlay,  are  deficient  in  France. 
M.  Dupin,  in  a discourse  on  the  effects  of  public  instruction,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
normal  course  of  lectures  on  geometry,  has  drawn  a striking  contrast  between  northern 
and  southern  France.  Although  the  former  produces  neither  the  olive,  the  vine,  nor  any 
of  the  finer  fruits,  yet  it  pays  of  taxes  127,630,000  francs  on  a surface  of  18,690,000 
hectares;  while  the  south  pays  only  125,410,000  francs  upon  34,840,000  hectares.  Even 
in  the  south,  the  districts  least  favoured  by  nature  are  both  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most 
industrious ; the  high  Alps,  the  high  Pyrenees,  and  the  departments  immediately  adjoining 
to  them. 

2341.  Grain,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  in  its  cultivation,  is  produced  with  such 
diligence  as  to  yield  enough  in  ordinary  years  to  supply  the  extensive  population  of  France 
with  food.  The  only  exception  is  in  part  of  its  southern  coast,  which,  when  permitted,  draws 
a supply  from  Odessa.  France  is  not  distinguished  for  any  very  superior  quality  of  grain, 
nor  is  it  an  exporting  country.  It  seems  to  have  attended  less  than  most  other  countries  of 
Europe  to  the  culture  of  potatoes,  which  arc  still  planted  only  in  gardens,  along  borders,  or 
in  tracts  unfit  for  grain.  Maize  is  mixed  with  wheat  in  the  southern  departments.  Chaptal 
lias  given  the  following  statement,  calculated  on  an  average  of  twelve  years,  from  1800  to 
1812,  of  the  entire  products  of  this  branch  of  French  agriculture  : — 


Hectolitres. 

Wheat 

51,500,200 

Rye  - 

30,290,161 

Maize  ... 

6,302,316 

Buck. wheat 

8,409,473 

Barley 

12,576,603 

Potatoes 

19,800,741 

Oats  - - 

32,066,587 

160,946,081 

2342.  A more  recent  estimate , in  a memoir  read  to  the  Society  of  Statistics  in  1830,  makes 
the  average  produce  of  the  years  1825  to  1828  amount  to  60,553,000  hectolitres  of  wheat; 

1 14.733.000  of  other  grains  ; 46,238,000  of  potatoes  and  chestnuts. 

2343.  ffine  ranks  next  in  importance  to  grain,  and  forms  a most  valuable  part  of 
French  industry.  The  wines  of  France,  though  not  so  strong  as  those  of  more  southern 
climates,  are  generally  accounted  the  most  delicate  in  the  world.  Those  of  Burgundy  and 
Champagne  are  without  a rival,  if  we  except  a few  rare  specimens  of  Tokay.  The  wines  of 
the  Garonne  do  not  rank  quite  so  high  ; but,  from  their  light,  safe,  and  agreeable  qualities  are 
drank  more  freely,  and  exported  on  a larger  scale.  The  finest  and  strongest  of  these  wines 
are  cultivated  chiefly  to  supply  the  consumption  of  Britain  and  the  other  northern 
nations.  The  interior  consumption  of  France  consists  chiefly  of  the  light  wines,  drank  at 
table,  nearly  as  our  beer.  Two  elaborate  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  pro- 
duce of  the  French  vineyards ; one  by  Chaptal,  in  his  “ General  Treatise  on  French  Industry,” 
and  the  other  in  the  report  of  a committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  presented  in  1824 
by  the  Due  de  Dodeauville.  They  differ  pretty  considerably.  Chaptal  supposes  that 

1.631.000  hectares  are  employed  in  producing  wine  to  the  average  annual  amount  of 

35.500.000  hectolitres.  The  table,  however,  given  by  the  duke,  of  the  produce  of  each 
department  does  not  exceed  31,630,000  hectolitres.  The  difference  as  to  value  is  still  more 
remarkable.  Chaptal,  after  leaving  out  a sixth,  as  made  into  brandy,  estimates  the  re- 
mainder at  678,000,000  francs  (28,000,000/.  sterling)  : he  supposes  that  there  are  800,000 
worth  each  200  francs;  1,600,000  worth  50;  gradually  descending  till  he  comes  to 

10.500.000  worth  only  7$  francs.  Dodeauville  does  not  bring  the  amount  to  more  than 

480.000. 000  (20,000,000/.  sterling).  The  highest  average  value  he  assigns  to  the  wines  of 
any  department  is  to  those  of  the  Oise  (champagne),  36  francs;  those  of  the  Marne, 
Yonne,  and  Cote  d'Or  (burgundy),  26  to  24 ; of  the  Gironde,  and  Lot  et  Garonne  (claret), 
19  to  21 ; the  rest  from  17  to  9.  His  estimate,  however,  seems  too  low  ; since  M.  Dupin 
( Forces  Productive*,  $c.  de  la  France ) calculates  the  value,  according  to  the  tax  paid  to 
government,  at  543,155,078  francs  (about  23,000,000/.  sterling).  The  brandy  into  which 
one  sixth  of  the  above  produce  is  made,  is  like  the  wine,  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  a 
grand  staple  of  French  trade.  Chaptal  estimates  the  value  distilled  at  40,000,000  francs 
(1,750,000/.).  M.  Dupin  states  the  quantity  at  469,817  hectolitres  ; that  of  other  spirits  at 

90.000.  He  calculates  also  8,868,218  hectolitres  of  cider,  worth  2,760,000/.,  and  2,96.5,022 
hectolitres  of  strong  beer. 

2344.  I. it*  stock  does  not  form  the  most  approved  part  of  French  husbandry.  Chaptal 
considers  that  the  animals  are  too  few,  whether  for  culture,  for  use,  or  for  the  production  of 
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manure ; and  also  that  the  measures  taken  to  improve  the  breed  have  been  very  partial  And 
defective.  The  number  of  horses,  including  mules,  in  1827,  was  2,550,000.  Of  these  it 
was  reckoned  that  300,000  were  employed  in  riding,  posting,  the  artillery,  Ac.  The  stock 
requires  to  be  kept  up  by  an  importation,  which  in  1809  to  1812  was  valued  at  3,541,000  francs 
annually,  but  according  to  M.  Senac  had  risen,  in  1822  to  1825,  to  7,500,000.  In  return, 
there  is  an  extensive  breeding  of  mules  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier,and  they  are  exported  to  Spain 
to  the  value  of  1,400,000  francs.  France  had  in  1812,  214,000  bulls,  1,701,000  oxen, 
3,909,000  cows,  856,000  heifers.  The  importation  at  that  time  amounted  to  only  2,360,000 
francs,  but  in  1825  it  was  7,680,000.  The  exportation  is,  however,  considerable.  Sheep  are 
a species  of  stock  very  considerable  in  amount,  particularly  in  the  departments  bordering  on 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  in  those  which  compose  the  mountain  district  of  Auvergne,  and  on 
the  pastoral  banks  of  the  Eure  and  the  Cher.  The  number  of  sheep  in  1812  was  766,310 
merinos,  3,578,000  mixed,  and  30,843,000  native  or  unimproved.  The  first  introduction 
of  merinos  was  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Basle,  which  stipulated  that  4000  of  these 
highly  prized  animals  should  pass  into  France.  An  experience  of  thirty  years  has  shown 
that  the  breed  might  be  preserved  and  extended  in  full  perfection  ; but  the  above  statement 
will  show  that  the  diffusion  of  it  is,  as  yet,  very  partial.  Pure  merinos  are  valued  at  thirty 
francs,  mixed  at  twelve  francs,  and  native  sheep  at  only  five  francs.  The  number  of  swine 
in  France  is  estimated  by  Balbi,  in  1826,  at  4,000,000.  The  ass  is  considered  by  M.  Senac 
to  be,  from  the  poverty  of  his  owners,  in  an  almost  hopeless  state  of  degradation  ; and  the 
fowls,  the  bees,  and  the  pigeons  to  demand  a thoroughly  improved  system  of  rearing. 
Cbaptal  has  not  attempted  to  estimate  the  winged  species,  but  has  guessed  their  entire  value 
at  above  2,000,000 /.  sterling. 

2345.  Among  the  materials  of  manufacture , the  most  important  is  silk,  which  was  at  first 
introduced  near  Tours,  but  was  soon  found  to  be  well  suited  only  to  the  most  southern  dis- 
tricts. The  amount,  according  to  Chaptal,  is  about  1 1,400,000  lbs.,  and  the  value  15,440,000 
francs ; but  this  is  only  about  two  fifths  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  manufactures,  so 
that  a large  importation  is  necessary  from  Lombardy.  Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated 
universally,  but  always  on  a small  scale,  every  farmer  having  his  little  patch  for  domestic 
use.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  these;  but  Chaptal  guesses  the  value  of  hemp  at  1,250,000/., 
and  flax  at  800,000/.  Vegetable  oils  are  produced  to  the  supposed  extent  of  1,300,000  quintals, 
worth  about  three  millions  sterling ; yet  so  great  is  the  quantity  consumed  in  domestic  use, 
and  in  the  different  manufactures,  that  they  are  imported  to  the  value  of  nearly  a million. 

2346.  There  are  certain  tropical  and  colonial  productions  which  it  was  the  eager  wish  of 
Napoleon  that  France  should  cultivate,  in  order  that  she  might  be  independent  of  commerce. 
One  of  his  favourite  projects  was  the  culture  of  the  beet  root,  for  the  extraction  of  sugar, 
an  article  of  consumption  with  which  Europeans  can  least  dispense.  The  admission  of 
colonial  and  foreign  sugars,  under  reasonable  duties,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  continental 
system,  gave  a severe  check  to  this  spurious  branch  of  industry.  To  prevent  its  decline, 
heavy  additional  duties  were  laid  on  colonial  and  foreign  sugars  in  1816  and  1622; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  encouragement,  the  production  of  beet  root  sugar  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  during  the  last  five  years,  and  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to  about  8000 
tons,  or  8,960,000  lbs.  The  art  has  been  a good  deal  improved ; and  it  is  supposed  by 
many  that  it  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  so  much  ameliorated  that  the  beet  growers  will 
be  able  to  withstand  the  competition  of  the  West  India  planters  under  the  same  duties : 
but  any  such  expectation  seems  to  us  to  be  quite  visionary.  The  entire  consumption  of 
sugar  in  France  amounts,  at  present,  inclusive  of  that  from  the  beet  root,  to  about  72, OCX) 
tons  a year  ; being  not  much  more  than  a third  part  of  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  amounts  to  about  190,000  tons.  Tobacco,  after  the  removal  of  the  regie 
or  royal  monopoly,  rose  to  50,000,000  lbs.  ; but  since  the  restoration  of  the  r£gie  in  1812,  it 
has  fallen  to  5,000,000. 

2347.  Wood  is  an  important  article,  especially  in  a country  which  is  nearly  destitute  of  any 
other  fuel.  Chaptal  estimated  the  woodlands  at  7,072,000  hectares  (about  17,500,000  acres)  ; 
but  according  to  a more  recent  memorial  in  1824,  by  M.  Herbin  de  Halle,  sub-administra- 
tor of  the  forests,  it  is  only  6,521,OOOhectares  (about  16,000,000  acres).  Of  this,  1,122,000 
hectares  belong  to  the  state,  1,896,000  to  the  communes,  65,969  to  the  crown,  192,000  to 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  3,243,000  to  private  individuals.  Woods  thus  occupy  a 
little  more  than  an  eighth  pArt  of  the  soil.  The  greatest  proportion  exists  in  the  departments 
bordering  on  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  along  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  the  Saone,  the 
Marne,  and  other  eastern  rivers.  Chaptal  estimates  the  value  of  the  annual  cuttings  at  about 
6,000,000/.  sterling  ; but  if  this  !>e  reduced  according  to  M.  de  Halle’s  estimate,  it  will 
give  only  five  and  a half.  Fruit  trees  are  also  of  importance,  especially  chestnuts,  cultivated 
on  a large  scale  in  several  provinces,  and  valued  by  Chaptal  at  about  400,000/.  He  estimates 
the  fruit  growing  open  in  orchards  at  900,000/.,  and  that  on  walls,  or  in  rows  as  single  trees, 
at  2,750,000/.  He  i*  afraid  that  this  last  will  be  thought  too  low  ; we  should  rather  appre- 
hend an  opposite  error  in  this  instance,  as  well  ns  in  that  of  reckoning  the  herbs  which  grow 
in  328,000  hectares  of  garden  ground,  at  8,000,000/.  sterling. 
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2348.  On  the  whole,  Chaptal  calculates  that  in  the  52,000,000  hectares  of  which  France 
consists,  twenty-three  are  arable ; ten  woods,  vines,  fruit  trees ; seven  pasturage ; the  rest 
waters,  roads,  buildings,  waste.  He  makes  the  annual  average  produce  of  an  acre  28  francs 
(1/.  3 s.  4 d.).  By  this  and  other  estimates,  the  annual  territorial  produce  comes  to  very  nearly 

60.000 . 000/.  sterling.  In  estimating  the  entire  agricultural  capital,  he  considers  the  land 
itself  with  the  wood  upon  it  to  be  worth  1,386,000,0001.,  the  live  stock  66,000, 000/. ; agricul- 
tural implements,  machinery,  and  farm  houses,  126,000,000/.  : in  all,  1 ,57 8,000,000/.  M.  Du- 
pin,  in  1 8*27,  reckons  the  territorial  revenue  at  1,626,000,000  francs  (67,750,000/.). 

2349.  The  manufactures  of  France,  though  they  do  not  present  the  immense  results  of 
those  of  England,  are  considerably  more  productive  than  those  of  almost  any  other  nation. 
Colbert,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  finding  this  branch  in  a very  depressed 
state,  compared  with  its  prosperous  condition  in  some  neighbouring  countries,  bestowed  on 
it  almost  an  exclusive  attention.  Chaptal  calculates,  that  during  the  Revolution  it  made  still 
greater  progress  than  agriculture.  He  regards  as  almost  miraculous  the  advance  made  in 
the  cotton  and  other  fabrics.  The  miracle,  however,  was  wrought  solely  by  the  rigid  ex- 
clusion of  British  goods  ; and  amid  all  the  boasted  proofs  of  French  ingenuity,  he  is  obliged 
to  confess,  that  %vhen,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  he  sought  eagerly  the  means  of  introducing 
new  manufactures,  he  could  find  no  effectual  expedient,  except  that  of  alluring  English 
manufacturers  into  France,  and  of  copying  their  processes.  However,  these  prohibitions 
which  have  been  continued  to  a great  extent  under  the  royal  system,  have  in  fact  forced 
a number  of  manufactures  which  could  not  otherwise  have  withstood  British  competition. 

2350.  Silk  has  been  long  one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  French  manufacture. 
Even  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  though  it  drove  many  of  the  most  industrious 
citizens  out  of  the  kingdom,  left  that  branch  of  industry  still  very  flourishing.  It  suffered 
more  from  the  dreadful  calamities  which  befell  Lyons,  its  chief  seat,  during  the  height  of 
revolutionary  mania.  The  15,000  establishments  that  existed  in  1788  for  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  were  reduced  in  1800  to  3500  ; but  amounted,  in  1831,  to  about  15,000,  employing 
above  21,000  workmen.  It  is  chiefly  in  cloths  that  this  city  excels  all  others  both  as  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  dyes,  and  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  stuffs.  Nisines  excels  in  taffetas, 
mixed  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  gauzes,  and  crapes ; Tours  in  furniture  stuffs ; Avignon  in 
satins,  levantincs,  &c.  The  Cevennes  are  famous  for  bonnets,  while  almost  all  the  silk  ri- 
bands are  fabricated  in  the  department  of  the  Loire.  The  entire  value  of  the  manufacture  is 
estimated  at  5,000,000/.  sterling,  of  which  1,250,000/.  is  exported. 

2351.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  still  more  extensive  and  valuable  than  that  of  silk. 
The  woollens  of  France  are  either  very  coarse  or  very  fine;  the  former  are  established 
chiefly  in  the  hilly  tracts  of  the  southern  border,  where  the  sheep  yield  abundance  of  coarse 
wool,  and  the  shepherds  spend  the  leisure  of  winter  in  working  it  up  into  serges,  friezes, 
and  similar  stuffs.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Sedan,  Louviers,  Abbeville,  are  manufactured 
finer  cloths  than  any  of  those  of  Britain,  though  we  produce  a much  larger  quantity  of  good 
and  substantial  cloth.  Although  France  produces  84,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  she  yet  imports 
to  the  value  of  12,000,000  or  14,000,000  of  francs:  Chaptal  estimates  the  whole  unmanu- 
factured wool  at  93,000,000  francs,  and  the  finished  work  at  238,000,000,  or  nearly 

10.000. 000/.  sterling,  of  which  the  exports  amount  to  about  1,000,000/. 

2352.  The  making  of  linen  is  as  w idely  scattered  as  the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax.  The 
coarse  cloths  are  chiefly  fabricated  by  the  peasantry,  each  out  of  the  produce  of  his  own  little 
patch  of  land.  There  are,  however,  large  manufactures  of  plain  useful  cloth  in  Normandy 
and  Daupliine,  the  latter  from  hemp;  and  great  quantities  of  sailcloth  are  made  in  the 
maritime  counties.  In  the  departments  along  the  Belgic  border  there  are  extensive  fabrics 
of  lawns,  cambrics,  and  lace ; which  last,  though  not  of  equal  reputation  with  Uiat  of  Brus- 
sels and  Mechlin,  forms  yet  an  important  object  of  trade.  Chaptal  reckons  the  raw  material 
of  hemp  at  1,500,000/.  sterling;  the  finished  manufacture  at  nearly  4,500,000/.  ; flax,  raw 
material,  850,000/.,  the  finished  fabric,  3,100,000/.  The  exportation  is  about  1,500,000/., 
almost  wholly  of  the  finest  kinds  of  the  manufacture. 

2353.  The  cotton  manufacture  was  established  in  France  during  the  continental  system ; 
and  has  been  propped  up  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  by  the  prohibition  of  im cit- 
ation from  abroad.  In  1810  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  amounted  to  above  25,000,000  lbs., 
and  during  the  next  ten  years  they  were  more  than  doubled.  But  the  high  price  of  ma- 
chinery in  France,  the  scarcity  of  coal,  and  the  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  tue  workmen, 
seem  to  oppose  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  further  progress  of  the  manufacture.  It 
is  at  present  in  a very  depressed  state,  and  the  following  account  shows  that  it  has  been 
nearly  stationary  during  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Imports  of  Cotton  Wool  into  France:  — 

I lbs. 


1822 

- 

- 61,758,300 

1827 

_ 

- 87,185,100 

1823 

- 

- 50,953,500 

1828 

• 

_ 

- 61,839,600 

1824 

- 

- 75,322,200 

1829 

- 

- 

- 72,669,000 

1825 

- - 

- 61,371,600 

1830 

- 

- 84,825,600 

1826 

- 

- 96,052,200 

1831 

- 

- 

- 65,517,900 
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2354.  Of  the  secondary  objects  of  manufacture,  that  of  leather  is  perhaps  the  most  exten- 
sive, though  not  peculiarly  French.  It  is  supposed  that  in  France  the  annual  product 
amounts  to  857,000  cow-hides  ; 1 10,000  horse-hides,  and  2, 082, 000  calf-skins.  There  are 

31,000  shoemakers  in  Paris,  who  make  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  pairs  of  shoes  yearly, 
not  only  for  the  city  itself,  but  the  provinces,  and  even  foreign  countries.  Chaptal  reckons 
the  whole  produce  of  tanning,  currying,  shoemaking,  and  all  processes  connected  with 
leather,  at  6,000,000/.  Hard  soap  was  formerly  supplied  by  Marseilles  to  all  France  and 
the  colonies,  but  its  produce  of  225,000  quintals  is  now  reduced  by  a third  ; owing  partly  to 
the  reduction  of  the  colonial  demand,  and  partly  to  the  more  general  diffusion  of  the  manu- 
facture. It  is  thought  still  to  amount  to  1,250,000/.,  with  120,000/.  value  of  soft  soap 
made  in  the  northern  departments.  Starch,  including  hair-powder,  may  amount  tol  8,000,000 
pounds,  and  its  value  to  250,000/.  There  are  sundry  little  matters  of  jewellery,  trinkets, 
furniture,  perfumery,  scented  waters,  volatile  salts,  which  elsewhere  are  only  petty  trades, 
but  which  taste  and  fashion  in  France  raise  to  the  dignity  of  manufactures,  the  whole 
produce  of  which  is  reckoned  at  upwards  of  4,000,000/.  sterling.  Crystal,  glass,  and  pot- 
tery are  branches  in  which  the  French  have  recently  made  great  progress  ; and,  from  being 
dependent  on  foreigners  for  these  articles,  are  now  able  to  export  them.  The  first  two 
branches  arc  estimated  at  850,000/.  ; porcelain  made  at  Sevres  and  other  places  at  200,000/.; 
pottery  in  imitation  of  English  a little  more ; coarse  pottery  for  the  lower  ranks,  600,000/. 

2355.  Mineral  kingdom-  France  yields  in  abundance  the  most  solid  and  useful  of  all 
metals,  iron.  There  are  about  400  forges  in  the  kingdom,  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenean  and 
Alpine  departments,  and  along  the  heads  of  the  Marne,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Saone. 

2356.  The  product  w hich  M.  Chaptal  reckoned  only  81,000,000  kilogrammes,  had,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Du  pin,  risen  in  1825  to  161,000,000  (about  161,000  tons),  the  value  of  which 
would  be  above  3,000,000 /.  sterling.  Chaptal  supposed  the  workmanship  bestowed  even 
on  the  smaller  quantity  produced  in  his  time  sufficient  to  raise*  the  value  to  8,000,000/. 
Nearly  all  the  copper  and  lead  employed  in  France  is  imported  from  abroad.  Salt  is  ex- 
tracted on  the  southern  coast  from  sea-  water  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  in  the 
north  from  brine-springs  artificially  evaporated.  During  the  period  when  salt,  relieved  from 
the  old  oppressive  monopoly,  was  left  entirely  free,  its  production  and  use  rose  to  the  ex- 
traordinary height  of  upw  ards  of  20  millions  of  quintals.  Since  the  re-establishment  of  the 
tax,  it  has  fallen  to  not  quite  two  millions ; upon  which  there  is  paid  a duty  of  1,800,000/. 
This  astonishing  diminution  seems  chiefly  owing  to  the  disuse  of  it  in  agriculture  ; a cir- 
cumstance however  very  injurious  to  that  branch  of  industry.  Other  mineral  products,  w ith 
their  supposed  value,  are,  alum,  100,000/.  ; saltpetre,  120,000 L ; nitric  acid,  240,000/.  ; mu- 
riatic acid,  10,000/. 

2357.  The  total  t*alue  of  the  products  of  the  mines  and  manufacturet  of  France  is  estimated 
by  Chaptal  at  75,835,000/.  sterling.  The  particulars  are,  about  17  millions  of  home  raw 
materials  ; 8 millions  of  foreign  raw  materials  ; 35  millions  of  workmanship  ; 8 millions  of 
general  expenses,  as  implements,  repairs,  lighting,  interest  of  fixed  capital ; millions  for 
the  profit  of  the  manufacturer. 

2558.  Tlte  commerce  of  France,  while  all  the  other  branches  of  industry  were  thus  ad 
vancing,  has  perceptibly  declined.  It  was  reduced,  indeed,  to  a state  of  temporary  annihil 
ation  by  the  violent  policy  of  Napoleon,  who  absolutely  lined  the  coast  with  troops,  that  not 
a single  vessel  might  enter.  Thus  all  the  commercial  tics  of  France  were  broken,  every 
channel  closed  by  which  she  was  accustomed  to  exchange  her  commodities  with  those  of 
foreign  countries.  Indeed,  the  anti-commercial  spirit  seems  to  have  become  rooted  in  the 
mind  of  the  nation  ; and  when  we  find  even  the  enlightened  mind  of  Chaptal  extolling  the 
prohibitory  system,  and  considering  every  thing  as  a source  of  loss  to  France  which  she 
imports  From  abroad,  there  can  appear  little  prospect  of  any  amendment.  That  w riter  con- 
siders the  year  1789  as  the  most  flourishing  period  of  French  commerce;  when  the  exports 
amounted  to  18,200,000/.  sterling,  and  the  imports  to  26,500,000/.  This  extraordinary 
excess  of  imports,  a result,  according  to  old  ideas,  considered  so  disastrous,  he  explains  by 
observing,  that  the  imports  include  ten  millions  from  the  colonics,  while  the  exports  thither 
were  only  four,  and  also  two  millions  and  a half  in  gold  and  silver.  Whether  this  explana- 
tion be  sound  or  otherwise,  we  have  no  idea  that  there  could  be  any  permanent  or  exten- 
sive difference  between  the  two  branches.  Chaptal  has,  with  grief,  declined  to  give  any 
record  of  the  feeble  c/Torts  at  revival  made  by  the  French  commerce.  Since  the  appearance 
of  Chaptal’s  w*ork,  however,  it  has  considerably  improved.  In  1827,  the  import  trade  wus 
carried  out  by  3350  vessels  under  the  French  flag,  tonnage  353, 000,  value  of  cargoes 

230.140.000  francs;  and  by  4439  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  474,000,  value  of  cargoes 

136.01 1 .000  francs.  There  were,  besides,  imported  by  land,  goods  to  the  value  of  1 99,62 1 ,000 
francs ; making  the  imports  in  all,  565,802,000  francs  (23, 500, OCX)/.). 

2359.  In  the  same  year  the  export  trade  was  carried  on  by  3522  French  vessels,  tonnage 

316.000,  value  of  cargoes  235,120,000  francs;  and  4141  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  alsc 

316.000,  value  of  cargoes  167,728,000  francs.  The  exports  by  land  amounted  to  156,767,000 
francs  ; making  in  all,  559,615,000  francs  (23,:>C0,000/.). 
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2360.  The  following  was  the  value  of  tho  leading  articles  of  import  and  export ; — 


Imports. 


Raw  hide* 

Wools 

Feathers 

8Uks 

Tallow 

Fruits,  to  plant 
Tobacco 
Vegetable  juices 
Oils,  not  for  food 
Medicines 
Wood 

. ornamental 


Hemp 

Flax 

Cotton 

Gems 

Sulphur 

Coal 

Cast-iron 

Copper 

Tin 

Potash 

Indigo 

Horses 

Sheep 

Homed  cattle 

Butter 

Eggs 

Grain 

Cheese 

Fruits 

Sugar 

Coffee 

Straw-hats 

Linen,  or  hemp  stuff*, 
Mercery 


Franc*. 

8.700.000 

11.140.000 

1.580.000 

32.270.000 

2.500.000 

1.220.000 

7.650.000 

2.270.000 

21.430.000 

2.130.000 

17.000. 000 

2^00,000 

4.210.000 
56,000 

51.910.000 

8.200.000 

1.290.000 

8.080.000 

1.170.000 

9.110.000 

2.130.000 

3.420.000 

14.880.000 

3.360.000 

6.400.000 
2,5*0,000 

1.960.000 

3.830.000 

7.150.000 

3.140.000 
16^200,000 

36.000. 000 

10.000. 000 
4A%.000 
15,880,000 

2.170.000 


Exports. 


Dye  stuff* 

Gems 

Horses 

Mules 

Sheep 

Homed  cattle 
Refined  sugar 
Wine,  ordinary 

. liqueurs 

Brandies 
Straw  hats 
Porcelain 
Glass 

French  books 
Paper 
Perflimery 
Cloths,  wool 

, silk 

, ribands 

— , cotton 

, linen 

Cambric  and  lawn 
Plaqul 

Clock  and  watch-work 

Tabletterie 

Mercery 

Modes 

Made  clothes 
Parisian  articles 


Franc*. 

8^00,000 

2,120,006 

1.290.000 

4.840.000 

1.420.000 

2^20,000 

4.560.000 

41.510.000 

5.720.000 
22^170,000 

2.090.000 

3.680.000 

2.600.000 

3.140.000 

3.960.000 

5.390.000 
£6.920,000 

90.860.000 

24.380.000 

46.020.000 

17.370.000 

16.580.000 

3.170.000 

4.240.000 

3.790.000 

6.880.000 

2.300.000 
6,480,(00 

5.690.000 


2361.  Mercantile  navy.  In  1827,  the  mercantile  navy  of  France  consisted  of  14,530 
vessels,  of  the  burden  of  700,000  tons.  Of  these  there  belonged  to  — 


• 

Ships. 

Tons. 

8hip* 

Ton. 

Bordeaux 

431 

77,000 

Nantes 

537 

56,000 

Marseilles 

711 

65,000 

Rouen 

254  - 

28,000 

Havre 

359 

62,000 

Dunkirk 

229 

17,500 

2362.  The  interior  commerce  must  be  very  extensive,  though  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  its 
amount,  as,  notwithstanding  considerable  advantages  for  navigation,  the  bulk  of  it  is  carried 
on  by  land.  The  old  medium  of  fairs  has  been  not  only  preserved,  but  greatly  extended. 
M.  Bottin,  upon  documents  furnished  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  calculates  that  there 
arc  26,314  fairs  in  France.  Some  of  these  are  held  on  the  frontier  of  a province  or  kingdom, 
others  round  a great  cathedral  or  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  ; some  at  the  foot  of  high  moun- 
tains on  the  melting  of  the  snows,  which  have  kept  the  inhabitants  imprisoned  for  several 
months.  Sometimes  they  open  with  burlesque  representations,  as  processions  of  giants,  of 
flying  dragons,  or  monstrous  fishes.  The  fair  of  Longchamps,  held  in  spring  at  Paris, 
those  of  Beaucaire  in  Languedoc,  and  of  Guibray  in  Normandy,  are  the  most  extensive. 

2363.  The  canals  of  France  were  long  entirely  undertaken  by  the  government,  which 
carried  on  these  works  with  some  spirit.  The  earliest  was  the  Canal  of  Briare,  to  unite  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire.  It  is  about  1 8 miles  long,  4 feet  deep,  has  40  locks,  and  cost 
400,000/.  The  canal  of  Languedoc  is  on  a much  greater  scale,  and  was  considered  in  its 
day  a stupendous  undertaking.  It  was  intended  to  unite  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  130  miles  long,  6^  feet  deep,  with  100  locks.  The  cost  was  750,0004, 
which  would  have  been,  at  least,  doubled  had  the  work  been  executed  in  the  present  day.  It 
was  considered  the  largest  canal  in  Europe,  till  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  Caledonian,  which 
is  three  times  as  deep,  and  admits  ships  of  %var ; whereas  the  canal  of  Languedoc  has 
afforded  a mere  inland  navigation,  along  which  pass  1900  vessels  of  100  to  120  tons;  but  it 
lias  not,  for  the  most  common  merchant  vessels,  superseded  the  necessity  of  going  round  by 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  Canal  of  the  Centre,  joining  the  Saone  and  the  Loire  by  a line 
of  70  miles,  was  completed  in  1793,  at  an  expense  of  410,0004  ; but  only  5 feet  deep.  The 
Canal  of  Picardy,  from  the  Oise  towards  Lille,  remarkable  for  its  long  tunnel  near 
St.  Quentin,  was  completed  in  1810,  at  an  expense  of  475,0004  Still,  France,  in  this 
grand  national  improvement,  remained  far  behind  England,  which,  by  M.  Dupin’s 
estimate,  made  a few  years  ago,  had  more  than  four  and  a half  times  as  much 
canalisation  in  proportion  to  its  surface.  Very  recently,  however,  France  has  displayed 
an  extraordinary  activity  in  planning,  and  a considerable  diligence  in  executing, 
designs  of  this  nature.  This  too  has  been  displayed  not  by  government  only,  but  by  private 
associations,  asking  only  aid  and  advances  from  the  state.  Independent  of  the  finished 
works  above  stated,  twelve  great  new  canals  are  in  progress.  These  are,  — 1.  The  Canal 
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Monsieur,  joining  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  by  the  Saone  and  the  Doubs;  length  180 
miles.  2.  Ot  Burgundy,  joining  the  Sabne  to  the  Loire  by  the  Yonne,  145  miles.  3.  Of 
Angouleme,  making  the  Somme  navigable  to  Amiens.  4.  A lateral  canal  along  the  Loire,  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  of  its  navigation,  from  Dijon  to  Briare,  120  miles.  5.  From  Nantes 
to  Brest,  with  a view  of  provisioning  the  ports  of  Britany,  220  miles.  6.  Of  I He  et  Ranee, 
joining  Nantes  to  Brest  and  St.  Malo.  7.  Of  Nivernois,  joining  the  Yonne  to  the  Loire. 
m a , Duku  of.Berri»  joining  the  Cher  to  the  Upper  Loire.  9.  Ardennes.  10.  Blanet. 
11.  Arles.  12.  Oise.  The  estimates  for  completing  these  twelve  canals  were  within  a trifle 
of  10  millions  sterling,  of  which,  in  March,  1829,  there  had  been  expended  6 millions, 
hc'vera)  canals,  on  a still  more  magnificent  scale,  have  been  recently  contemplated,  and 
what  the  French  call  the  studies  of  them  are  even  far  advanced  ; but  no  part  of  the  works  has 
yet  been  commenced.  Doubts  are  even  entertained  if  they  will  repay  the  immense  expense 
required  for  their  completion.  The  principal  of  these  are,  — 1.  A maritime  canal  from  Paris 
to  the  sea,  avoiding  the  circuitous  navigation  of  the  Seine,  and  admitting  ships  of  large 
burden  to  that  capital.  The  estimate  is  6,000,000/.  sterling,  and  600,000/.  for  a harbour  at 
Pans.  2.  A canal  from  Paris  to  Slrasburg ; which  would  become,  as  it  were,  the  French 
Grand  Trunk,  and  might  easily  be  extended  to  the  Danube.  The  length  would  exceed  300 
miles,  and  the  estimate  is  nearly  3,000,000/.  sterling.  3.  The  Pyrenean  Canal,  from  Toulouse 
to  Bayonne,  forming  a more  direct  communication  from  sea  to  sea  than  at  present.  Length, 
210  miles  ; estimate,  2,400,000 1. 

2364.  The  roads  of  France,  at  least  the  high  roads,  have  been  chiefly  supported  by 
government.  They  are  broader,  more  spacious,  more  direct,  and  on  the  whole  of  grander 
aspect,  than  the  English  roads ; but  they  have  not  been  kept  in  such  good  condition  for 
travelling.  Roads  have  been  made  and  repaired  rather  for  political  and  military  purposes, 
from  solicitation  and  favour,  than  for  objects  of  real  utility.  The  system  seems  to  have 
been,  to  neglect  them  as  long  as  possible,  till  the  clamour  of  the  district  became  irresistible, 
and  then  to  give  them  a thorough  repair ; to  which  Dupin  justly  prefers  our  system,  ot 
keeping  roads  constantly  in  a good  state  by  small  repairs  as  the  necessity  arises.  The 
F rench  roads,  however,  have  been  greatly  improved  since  1810,  and  the  maintenance  of  a great 
proportion  of  them  has  been  undertaken  by  the  departments ; so  that  they  are  now  divided 
into  royal  and  departmental.  The  royal  roads,  in  1828,  extended  8631  leagues,  and  there 
was  expended  on  them  1 99,000,000  francs,  or  upwards  of  8,000,000/.  sterling ; but  this  was 
chiefly  on  repairing  and  extending  different  parts  of  them.  It  was  thus  divided  : — 

. , Franc*. 

To  maintain  4205  leagues,  cost  - 9,349,000 

To  repair  3166  ditto  - - 61,051,000 

To  complete  814  ditto  - - 43,403,000 

To  open  446  ditto  - - 34,964,000 

Works  of  art  ..  . - 50,696,600 

199,463,000 

2365.  The  departmental  roadst  in  1828,  extended  7704  leagues,  of  which  6040  had  been 
opened,  and  to  complete  the  remaining  1664  would  require  an  expenditure  of  4,500,000/. 

2366.  Of  the  bridges  of  France  several  are  handsome,  as  those  over  the  Loire  at  Orleans, 
Tours,  and  Nantes ; over  the  Seine  at  Paris,  Neuilly,  and  Rouen ; over  the  Rhone  and 
Saone  at  Lyons;  and  over  the  Garonne  at  Bordeaux.  Bridges  of  suspension  have  been 
commenced  at  Paris  in  front  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  and  over  the  Rhone,  between 
Tain  and  Tournon.  These  operations  have  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  government. 
According  to  the  report  of  M.  Regnay,  the  support  of  bridges  and  aqueducts  constructed 
would  be  260,000/. ; that  of  repairs,  340,000 L ; completion,  300,000 Z. ; new  works  contem- 
plated, 1,650,000/. 

Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State . 

2367.  The  population  of  France , which  in  1780,  by  the  enquiries  of  Necker,  appeared  to 
be  24,800,000,  w as  found  by  the  census  of  1791  to  amount  to  26,363,000 ; by  that  of  1817, 
to  upwards  of  29,000,000;  and  by  that  of  1820-21,  to  30,616,000,  including  Corsica  and 
the  army.  According  to  the  royal  ordonnance  of  March  15th,  1827,  it  amounted  to 
31,851,545.  There  were  in  that  year  965,634  births;  of  which  898,329  were  legitimate, 
and  67,305  illegitimate.  The  births  consisted  of  498,177  boys,  and  467,457  girls.  The 
marriages  were  229,613,  the  deaths  772,428.  At  an  average  the  proportion  of  male  births 
in  France  to  female  births  is  as  16  to  15 ; the  marriages  are  to  the  population  as  1 to  133 ; 
the  births  are  to  the  marriages  nearly  as  4 to  1 ; and  to  the  population  os  1 to  31*53;  the 
deaths  are  to  the  population  as  1 to  39*4.  The  extraordinay  improvement  since  1780  in 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  at  the  last-mentioned  period  the 
deaths  were  to  the  whole  population  as  1 to  30*2:  so  that  while*  in  1780,  one  individual 
died  annually  out  of  every  30  individuals,  in  1832  one  only  died  out  of  about  39. 

2368.  The  French  national  character  has  very  marked  features,  and  has  been  the  object 
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of  mingled  admiration  and  contempt  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  In  the  eyes  of  French- 
men, especially  of  the  old  school,  la  belle  France  is  the  centre  of  all  that  is  refined  and 
polished  in  human  existence,  and  whatever  lies  beyond  its  sphere  is  marked  with  a deep 
taint  of  barbarism  ; while  their  rougher  neighbours  brand  them  as  artificial,  effeminate, 
and  fantastic.  The  art  of  living  in  society  seems  certainly  carried  to  greater  perfection 
than  in  any  other  country  ; and  the  manners  are  characterised  by  a peculiar  gaiety,  amenity, 
and  courtesy.  The  polish  of  the  higher  ranks  seems  to  have  descended  even  to  the  lowest 
circles.  44  The  man  who  breaks  stones  upon  the  road  takes  ofT  his  hat  to  the  woman  that 
leads  her  cow  in  a string;  the  tinker  and  the  shoeblack  whip  off  their  hats  to  each  other." 
A certain  openness  and  kindness  of  disposition,  called  bonhommie , is  certainly  evinced  in  the 
custom  of  whole  families,  with  married  sons  and  daughters,  continuing  to  dwell  under  the 
paternal  roof.  The  Frenchman  lives  as  it  were  in  public  : his  house,  for  a part  of  the  day, 
is  open  to  a large  circle  of  acquaintance.  He  enjoys  society  without  expense  and  ceremony. 
He  resorts  habitually  to  the  theatre,  spectacles  and  scenes  of  public  amusement.  In  more 
serious  points  of  view,  the  French  possess  estimable  qualities.  Intoxication  is  a vice  con- 
fined to  the  lowest  ranks  ; and  swearing  is  repelled  at  least  as  a mark  of  barbarism.  The 
French  are  ingenious,  acute,  active,  and  intelligent.  If  they  have  not  w'hat  can  strictly  be 
railed  patriotism,  they  have  at  least  a very  strong  national  feeling.  To  exalt  the  glory  and 
promote  the  influence  of  la  grande  nation , is  the  prevailing  impulse  which  actuates  the  mind 
of  almost  every  Frenchman.  After  all,  we  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  allege,  that  there  is  a 
want  of  that  sterling  principle,  that  openness  and  integrity,  which  forms  the  boast  of 
the  English  character.  Dissimulation  and  insincerity  seem  widely  diffused  through  the 
intercourse  of  the  higher  circles.  The  honesty  of  the  lower  classes  is,  however,  remarkable ; 
and  that  system  of  higgling  in  shops,  so  offensive  to  an  Englishman,  is  a consequence  of 
the  contracted  state  of  commerce  ; and  was,  at  no  distant  period,  quite  as  common  in  Scot- 
land. The  deportment  of  the  female  sex,  however  embellished  by  toumure  and  the 
graces,  does  not  accord  with  our  ideas  of  social  and  domestic  propriety.  The  young  ladies 
are  strictly  watched,  and  held  in  almost  monastic  seclusion ; but  the  era  of  marriage  is  the 
signal,  if  not  of  positive  irregularity,  at  least  of  a system  of  regular  flirtation,  which  we  cannot 
reconcile  to  the  conjugal  and  matronly  character.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  impres- 
sion of  the  general  dissoluteness  of  French  manners  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the 
opulent  circles  of  the  capital ; while,  as  a late  writer  has  observed,  Paris  and  the  provinces 
form  entirely  separate  worlds.  Among  the  peasantry,  and  even  among  the  trading  class  in  the 
cities,  there  appears  to  be  much  that  is  respectable  and  amiable.  The  great  activity  and  promi- 
nent station  of  the  female  sex  is  every  where  conspicuous  : they  are  seen  managing  the  shops, 
carrying  on  great  manufactories,  and  joining  in  the  hardest  toils  of  the  loom  and  the  field. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  upon  a farm  to  see  the  master  sowing,  his  wife  guiding  the 
plough,  and  a fine  girl  filling  the  dung  cart.  Such  avocations  divest  the  fair  sex  in  the 
provinces  of  any  great  portion  of  beauty.  Indeed,  the  gay  hilarity  of  the  French  character 
does  not  seem  quite  so  universal  as  is  generally  supposed  in  England.  Travellers  in  the 
south,  from  Arthur  Young  to  those  of  later  date,  complain  rather  of  a singular  gravity  and 
taciturnity.  Mr.  Matthews  remarks,  in  his  44  Diary  of  an  Invalid,"  that  a very  con- 
siderable change  of  manners  has  taken  place  since  the  Revolution.  All  the  distinctions  of 
rank  have  been  cut  down  like  the  old  trees  of  the  forest,  and  the  new  generation,  like  the 
coppice,  are  all  on  a level.  44  You  will  seek  in  vain,”  he  says,  “ for  that  high-bred  polish  of 
manners  which  has  been  so  much  boasted  as  peculiar  to  the  haul-ton  of  France.  A re- 
publican spirit  prevails,  and  shows  itself  in  an  independent  roughness  of  manner,  savouring 
of  sans-culottism.  ” The  tone  of  society  among  the  body  of  the  people  has  even  been  com- 
pared to  that  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

S369*  The  Roman  catholic  has  been  the  ruling  religion  in  France , ever  since  the  fatal 
issue  of  the  long  struggle  for  religious  liberty.  Previously  to  the  Revolution,  however,  a 
general  scepticism  pervaded  all  the  well-informed  classes,  both  as  to  the  catholic  tenets,  and 
as  to  religion  in  general.  This  was  doubtless  one  great  cause  both  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  many  of  the  fatal  and  disastrous  aspects  which  it  assumed.  A furious  anti-religious 
fanaticism  reigned  ; all  form  of  public  worship  was  suspended,  and  even  prohibited ; the 
churches  were  rifled  and  defaced  in  a barbarous  manner.  At  this  time,  the  vast  domains  of 
the  church,  by  which  so  many  dignitaries  and  so  many  convents  were  supported  in  splen- 
dour, were  voted  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  sold  at  a low  price  to  supply  its  necessities. 
Napoleon  had  the  merit  of  re-establishing  religious  worship,  and  on  a very  liberal  footing; 
an  allowance  being  made  for  the  support  of  the  protestant  clergy,  proportioned  to  the 
number  who  still  hold  that  faith,  and  who  amount  to  about  1,500,000.  As  all  the  former 
funds  however  had  disappeared,  the  establishment  is  supported  out  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  is  frugal,  and  even  scanty,  both  as  to  numbers  and  salary.  There  are  five  cardinals,  with 
13004  a year;  eighteen  archbishops,  with  an  annual  income  of  800/.  ; seventy-four  bishops, 
600/.  After  the  intermediate  classes  of  vicars  and  canons  come  the  curesf  or  parish  priests, 
amounting  to  3000,  with  incomes  of  40/.  to  60/.  ; but  the  chief  labour  devolves  upon  23,000 
rimervans,  or  acting  curates,  who  starve  upon  201.  or  30 1.  a year,  with  the  addition  of  only 
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some  small  fees.  The  whole  church  expenditure,  in  1823,  amounted  to  1,575,000  livres; 
but  in  1 832  was  reduced  by  a third ; and  the  church  has  been  in  a somewhat  unsettled 
state.  The  Bourbons  were  supposed  to  aim  at  restoring  it  to  all  its  former  power, 
splendour,  and  privilege ; a course  viewed  with  extreme  jealousy  by  the  republican  partv, 
who  are  imbued  with  a considerable  tincture  of  that  scepticism  which  was  generally  allied 
with  republican  principles.  The  high  church  party  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  deficiency 
of  the  establishment  by  sending  sound  missionaries,  who  were  listened  to  by  the  people  with 
enthusiastic  delight.  The  author  of  “ Four  Years  in  France  ” mentions  one  who  in  departing 
from  a city  had  his  cassock  tom  off  his  back,  and  cut  into  pieces  to  be  distributed  as  relics. 
The  liberals  deride  them  as  ignorant  fanatics ; but  some  travellers,  who  cannot  be  charged 
with  superstition,  report  them  as  displaying  a good  deal  of  natural  eloquence,  and  that  their 
doctrines  appeared  really  very  edifying,  since  many  who  had  been  guilty  of  thefts,  even  at 
remote  periods,  were  induced  by  them  to  come  forward  and  make  confession  and  restitution. 

2370.  The  intellectual  character  of  the  French  has  been  brilliant,  and  since  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  has  had  a powerful  influence,  in  matters  of  taste,  on  the  general  literature  of 
Europe : that  prince,  ambitious  of  glory  in  every  form,  extended  a munificent  patronage  to 
letters  and  arts.  The  French  Academy,  though  its  endowments  were  not  very  splendid,  and 
though  intrigue  often  influenced  its  admissions,  gave  a fixed  and  high  place  in  society  to 
men  of  letters  ; who,  amid  all  the  frivolity  of  French  character,  were  received  even  among  the 
highest  ranks  with  a distinction  not  accorded  to  them  in  any  other  modem  country.  The 
aim  of  Louis  to  make  the  French  a sort  of  universal  language  was  in  a great  measure  suc- 
cessful ; it  became  the  established  dialect  at  all  the  courts,  and  the  chief  medium  by  which 
the  different  nations  communicated  with  each  other.  The  departments  in  which  the  writers 
of  that  age  excelled,  were  chiefly  pulpit  eloquence,  poetry  of  a light  and  satirical  character, 
and  the  drama  in  a somewhat  fettered  and  artificial  form.  The  writers  of  the  following  age 
took  a bolder  and  more  varied  flight,  and  sought  to  turn  the  opinion  of  mankind  into  new 
channels  upon  all  subjects.  The  wit  and  varied  talent  of  Voltaire,  the  eloquence  of  Bufl'on 
and  Rousseau,  the  comprehensive  views  of  Montesquieu,  and  the  science  of  D’Alembert,  gave 
a new  turn  to  the  ideas  of  the  thinking  world  throughout  Europe.  These  writers,  with  their 
successors  of  the  same  school,  had  a powerful  influence  in  bringing  on  this  revolution,  in 
the  ruins  of  which  several  of  them  were  buried.  Learning  was  for  some  time  almost  extin- 
guished in  France  ; but  as  soon  as  the  revolutionary  frenzy  abated,  the  National  Assembly 
constituted  a new  body  called  the  National  Institute,  round  which,  under  the  changed  appel- 
lations of  Imperial  and  Royal,  all  the  highest  names  in  science  have  since  continued  to  rally. 
The  French  during  this  period  did  not  shine  in  poetry  or  general  literature ; but  in  mathe- 
matics, physics  and  chemistry,  the  labours  of  Lavoisier,  Laplace,  Lalande,  Chaptal,  and  a 
number  of  others  have,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  rivalry  on  this  side  the  Channel, 
raised  them  perhaps  to  the  very  first  place.  Recently,  however,  France  has  produced  some 
very  eminent  historians  and  popular  poets  of  a peculiar  character;  there  has  been  also  a 
remarkable  extension  of  the  habits  of  reading.  The  periodical  sheets  printed  were  in  1814 
only  45,000 ; in  1 826*,  they  were  144,000.  The  most  solid  and  useful  branches  also  are  those 
which  have  most  increased,  as  appears  from  the  following  table,  formed  by  M.  Dupin  : — 


Theolojry  • 
J/eK>*laturo 
Sciences 
Philosophy 
Political  Economy 


1814. 

4.974.000 

1.374.000 
2,54*1,000 

751,100 

1,634,<X0 


1826. 

23.268.000 

18.605.000 

12.160.000 

3.032.000 

2.007.000 


Military  Subjects  - 
Fine  Arts 
Belles  Lettres 
History,  Tiavels,  Ac. 
Varieties,  Almanacks,  &c. 


1814. 

1826. 

441,(00 

773,000 

13.352.000 

16.226.000 
3, 600,000 

1,445,000 
1,9!  *!»,(»(  KJ 

27.704.000 

46.545.000 
7,65*9,000 

2371,  The  literary  and  scientific  collections  of  Paris  are  the  most  splendid  in  Europe:  the 
royal  library  contains  360, (XX)  printed  volumes,  besides  70, OCX)  manuscripts,  and  5000  volumes 
of  engravings.  There  are  several  other  large  libraries  in  Paris.  The  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes  arc  equally  copious  in  their  respective  departments.  All 
these  are  opened  to  the  public  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  The  provincial  collections  are 
also  respectable,  though  they  do  not  equal  those  of  the  minor  princes  of  Germany  ; and 
France  is,  on  the  whole,  less  rich  in  this  species  of  treasure. 

2372.  Among  the  establishments  for  public  etlucation  in  France,  the  universities,  which  are 
twenty-six  in  number,  hold  the  first  rank.  That  of  Paris  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  in 
Europe,  and  was,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  the  grand  theatre  of  those  dialectic  combats,  which 
then  usurped  the  honours  of  science.  Though  destroyed  during  the  fury  of  the  Revolution, 
it  has  l>een  re-established  on  a great  scale,  and  with  a larger  appointment  of  professors  than 
any  other  in  Europe;  it  attracts  students  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  none  of  the 
rest  enjoy  equal  repute,  and  indeed  bear  at  prcient  only  the  name  of  academies.  The  Lycfrs, 
now  called  royal  colleges,  are  an  institution  of  Napoleon,  and  correspond  nearly  to  our  gram- 
mar schools,  the  expense  of  board  and  education  being  from  154  to  30/.  a year;  hut  they 
enjoy  a very  unwarrantable  monopoly  of  the  right  to  teach  Latin ; they  wereat tended,  in  1825, 
by  10,000  pupils.  Primary  schools  intended  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  people 
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amounted  in  1825  to  22,900,  and  were  attended  by,  1 16,000  scholars.  Lancasterian  schools 
have  since  been  introduced,  and  amounted  in  1820  to  800,  attended  by  80,000  scholars. 
M.  Dupin  remarks  striking  local  differences  in  this  respect.  In  the  north,  13,000,000  of 
inhabitants  send  to  school  740,000  children;  while  in  the  south,  18,000,000  send  only 
375,000:  even  in  the  south,  the  proportion  is  largest  in  the  districts  least  favoured  by 
nature,  the  Upper  Alps  and  the  Upper  Pyrenees ; while  in  Touraine,  emphatically  called 
the  garden  of  France,  it  is  only  one  in  229.  All  these  establishments  are  under  the 
patronage  and  control  of  the  government,  which  does  not,  however,  exhaust  its  finances 
upon  them,  since  the  whole  amount  in  1823  was  not  more  than  95,000/. 

2373.  The  Jine  arts  were  zealously  promoted  by  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  and  by 
Louis  XIV. ; and  though  they  never  reached  the  splendour  of  the  Italian  or  even  of  the 
Flemish  schools,  yet  they  could  boast  several  masters  of  the  first  class ; the  Poussins  and 
Claude  Lorraine  having  fixed  their  residence  and  even  found  their  scenery  in  Italy,  became 
half  Italian.  Le  Bran  and  Le  Sueur  were  the  chief  artists  decidedly  French:  of  whom  the 
former  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  the  chief  direction  of  the  great  works ; but  the 
latter  has  been  pronounced  by  posterity  to  be  his  superior.  After  this,  the  French  school  sunk 
greatly,  and  was  employed  in  delineating  only  the  artificial  forms  of  court  society  ; but 
within  the  last  thirty  years  a new  school  has  sprang  up,  in  which  David,  Gerard,  Guerin, 
Girodet,  and  their  followers  have  sought,  not  without  success,  to  imitate  the  highest  classical 
models.  The  French  school  has  produced  a series  of  very  eminent  engravers ; and  the 
names  of  Desnoyers,  Bervic,  and  Massard  still  support  its  reputation,  though  it  no  longer 
surpasses,  or  perhaps  equals,  those  of  England  and  Italy.  The  French  galleries  of  art  have 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes : before  the  revolution  they  were  certainly  the  first  out  of 
Italy.  During  that  convulsion,  all  the  collections  of  the  princes  and  nobles  were  put  up  to 
sale ; the  entire  Orleans  collection  was  brought  over  to  England ; the  Crozat  went  to  Rus- 
sia ; various  minor  collections  shared  the  same  fate.  When  the  French,  however,  over-ran 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  they  were  seized  with  the  desire  of  enriching  Paris  with  trea- 
sures of  art,  and  seized  on  whatever  could  be  removed  from  among  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Flemish  and  Italian  masters,  and  of  ancient  sculpture.  Thus  was  assembled  in  the  Louvre 
a display  of  all  that  is  most  brilliant  in  art,  such  as  nothing  before  existing  in  the  world 
could  have  rivalled.  But  a dire  reverse  awaited  the  nation.  The  allied  armies  who  conquered 
at  Waterloo,  and  thence  advanced  to  occupy  Paris,  determined  to  exact  full  restitution  of 
all  this  brilliant  booty.  The  Venus,  Apollo,  and  Transfiguration  were  sent  off  for  Rome  ; 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross  for  Antwerp  ; and  numberless  other  masterpieces  were  restored 
to  their  ancient  possessors.  The  unseemly  gaps  thus  left  were  filled  up  by  native  produc- 
tions, and  others  taken  from  the  palaces  ; and  the  gallery  presents  a coup  d'aril  almost  as  bril- 
liant as  ever ; the  intrinsic  value,  however,  is  vastly  diminished ; though  since  the  purchase  of 
the  Borghese  collection  it  still  comprises  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture. 

2374.  The  houses  in  France  under  the  former  regime  presented  a great  variety  ; for  while 
the  mansions  of  the  nobles  displayed  a profuse  splendour  and  luxury,  and  might  be  charac- 
terised as  palaces,  those  of  the  body  of  the  people,  compared  with  the  English,  were  very 
deficient  in  neatness  and  comfort ; the  rooms  being  dark,  the  passages  straggling,  the  floors  of 
stone,  the  doors  and  windows  by  no  means  well  finished.  The  palaces,  however,  can  no  longer 
be  maintained  as  such  by  their  impoverished  owners ; and  all  the  fine  old  chateaus  throughout 
France  are  converted  into  barracks,  prisons,  or  manufactories.  On  the  other  hand,  the  habit- 
ations of  the  peasantry,  as  well  as  their  general  condition,  appear  to  be  sensibly  improved. 

2375.  Amusement  used  to  form  as  it  were  the  life  of  a Frenchman,  and  was  sought  for 
in  every  various  and  possible  shape ; but  since  the  Revolution  a very  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect.  Paris  still  claims  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  gaiety  to  the  civilised 
world.  The  Parisians  go  from  home  in  search  of  amusement  much  more  than  their  neigh- 
bours ; almost  all  their  leisure  is  spent  in  places  of  public  resort,  which  are  open  on  terms 
that  render  them  accessible  to  all  classes.  The  attendance  on  the  theatres  is  not  occasional, 
as  with  us,  but  constant  and  habitual ; and  dancing  is  an  exercise  peculiarly  French,  in 
which,  as  to  agility,  and  perhaps  grace,  they  excel  most  nations.  Much  of  their  time 
is  also  spent  in  the  open  air  ; and  the  extensive  ranges  of  gardens  in  Paris  are  provided  with 
every  recreation  suited  to  the  tastes  of  its  citizens.  Although  many  improprieties  doubtless 
mingle  with  these  entertainments,  especially  in  Paris,  there  is  less  of  intoxication,  turbulence, 
or  quarrelling,  than  in  the  amusements  of  the  lower  orders  with  us : so  far,  even,  as  concerns 
the  public  places,  there  are  fewer  open  violations  of  decorum. 

2376.  Dress  is  a particular  in  which  the  French  long  claimed,  and  were  allowed,  to  give 
the  law  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Paris  has  been  for  ages  the  grand  magasin  des  modes.  In 
that  capital  seems  to  have  originated  the  system  which  is  termed  fashion,  and  which  consists 
in  the  continual  change,  according  to  a prescribed  model,  of  the  form  and  construction  of 
every  part  of  the  human  attire.  Such  light  and  constant  changes,  however,  while  they  indicate 
an  inordinate  attention  to  the  object,  seem  as  inconsistent  with  the  formation  of  a pure  and 
elegant  taste,  as  the  immutable  costumes  of  our  ancestors  and  of  the  East.  The  empire  of 
Paris  seems  considerably  shaken  by  the  extinction  of  its  brilliant  societies,  and  its  long  separ- 
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ation  by  war  from  the  other  countries ; but  its  influence  remains  still  very  considerable  in 
this  department. 

2377.  In  the  preparation  of  foody  the  French  equally  boast  of  a refinement  and  recherche 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  European  nations.  Instead  of  plain  joints,  presented  in  their 
natural  form,  French  cookery  delights  in  what  are  called  made  dishes,  stews,  fricassees, 
and  ragouts,  which  retain  few  traces  of  the  original  material.  On  the  merits  of  this 
system  various  opinions  have  been  entertained ; but  at  present  the  fashion  of  tliis  cookery 
out  of  France  is  on  the  decline,  and  the  time  seems  post  when  it  was  considered  a matter 
of  state  that  the  tables  of  the  great  should  be  covered  with  French  dishes. 

Skct.  VII.  Local  Geography . 

2378.  The  local  divisions  of  Francet  prior  to  the  Revolution,  were  provinces,  thirty-two  in 
number,  most  of  which  had  formed  independent  states,  and  even  little  kingdoms,  when  they 
were  merged  into  the  mass  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  National  Assembly,  however, 
superseded  this  division  by  one  much  more  minute,  into  departments;  which  has  been 
retained  by  the  Bourbons,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  administrative  operations.  It  is  indeed 
very  convenient,  being  founded  upon  natural  divisions  of  rivers  and  mountains : all  the  de- 
partments arc  tolerably  equal  as  to  magnitude,  and  each  has  its  seat  of  administration  nearly 
in  the  centre.  All  the  exclusive  privileges  and  restraints  upon  internal  communication,  which 
were  attached  to  the  arrangement  into  provinces,  have  been  happily  removed.  Yet  these  divisions 
must  still  be  kept  in  view,  not  only  because  they  are  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  his- 
tory, but  because  they  remain  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  often  mark  striking 
differences  of  race,  of  manners,  and  even  of  language.  It  would  not  consist  with  our  limits, 
or  be  interesting  to  readers  out  of  France,  to  enter  into  a detailed  description  of  each  de- 
partment ; but  the  following  tables  will  exhibit  a very  comprehensive  view  of  their  respective 
statistical  details.  The  first  exhibits  the  departments  in  their  relation  to  the  ancient  provinces, 
their  extent  according  to  the  report  of  the  commission  of  the  Cadastre,  their  population  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1827,  and  their  chief  cities  and  towns.  The  square  French  league 
may  be  reduced  to  the  square  English  mile  by  multiplying  by  8,  or,  more  closely,  7*84. 

2379.  The  following  table  exhibits  both  the  provinces  and  the  departments  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  with  their  extent  in  square  leagues,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  capital  and  principal  towns,  according  to  the  estimate  formed  by  the  French 
government  in  1827  : — 


Provinces  and  Department*. 


Cities  and  Towns,  with  ihslr  Population  in  1$17. 


Flanders  - Nord 


285  962,648  Lisle  - 


Artois  - - Pas  de  Calais  - 338  648,969 


Picardy  . Somme 

r Lower  Seine 
I Calvados  - 
Normandy  J Manche  • 

I Ome 
l Eure 
r Seine 

l.leof  J oi£C,UMl0i,C. 

France  - | iSe(nt  Marne 
V.  Aisne 
r Marne  - 
f J Ardennes 

Chunfugne  j Aube  . . 

C Upper  Marne  - 
r Meuse 

r \ Moselle  - 

Lorraine  -<  Meurthe  - - 

c Vosges 
Upper  Rhine  - 
j ' Lower  Rhine  - 

I«lc  and  Vilaine 
Cotes  du  Nord 

Britany  . ■ Finisterrc  - . 

Morbiban  - - 

. Lower  Loire 
Maine  and  CMaycnne  - 
! Perch  e - f^Sarthe 
'Anjou  . . Maine  and  1-olre 
Liuraine  • Indrc  and  Loire 

JIairct 

Eure  and  Loir  - 
Loir  and  Cher  - 
f Indrc 
BfTri  * '{Cher 
.Nit  enrols  - Niivre 
r Yonne 
I C6te  d'Or 

Burgundy . < 8a6nc  and  I»i»e 


Orl/annoU 


395  526,282 

300  688,295 

281  500,956 

304  611,206 

2S3  434,379 

£93  421,665 

24  1,013,-373 

277  440,871 

297  385,124 

301  318,209 

375  489^1 

- - 325,045 

256  281,624 

306  241, 76"2 

315  244,823 

305  306/S39 

339  409,155 

282  403,038 

252  S79.839 

194  408,741 

210  535,467 

321  553,453 

375  581,684 

350  502,851 

360  427,454 

306  457,090 

261  a54.1S8 

523  446*519 

365  458,674 

321  290,160 

356  304,228 

304  277,782 

319  230,666 

354  237,628 

360  248^89 

334  271,277 

364  342,116 

440  370*943 

290  515,776 

295  541,628 


Amiens 
[Rouen  . 
Caen 
St.  Lo 
A tendon 
Fvrcux  - 
Paris 
Versailles 
Beauvais 
MeJun 
Laon 
(ha  lorn 
Mcxitres 
Troyes  - 
Chaumont 
Bar  le  due 
Mets 

Nancy  - 
F.pinal  - 
Colmar 
Strasburg 
Rennes 
St  Bricux 
Ouimpcr 
Vanncs  . 
Nantes  - 
Laval  . 

Lc  Mans 
Angers 
Tours 
Orleans 
Chartres 
Blois  . 
ChAteauroux 
Bo  urges  . 
Nevers  - 
Auxcrre 
Dijon  . 
Ma^on  - 

ChAlons 


m cfr.  Douay  . 19,880  ^ 

• ®)»860  Dunkirk  - 24,517  < 

no  Boulogne  - 19,314  ( 

. xx, uj  st  0mer  19,019 

. 42,032  Abbeville  - 19*520  £ 
. 00,000  Havre  - 21,049  1 
. 38,161  Bayeux  . 10,060  1 
. »,:A> y Cherbourg  - 17,066  ( 

. 14,071  A r gen  tan  „ 6,044 
. 9,729  Louviers  - ‘>,242 

. 890,531  Sceaux  - 1*529  f 

• 29,791  Etampcs  . 7,867 
. 12,365  Comptfcgne  7,362 

. 7,199  Fontainebleau  7,400  1 

. 7*354  8L  Quentin  - 17,661  ! 

. 12,419  Rheims  . 34,8 62  1 
4,159  Sedan  - -12,606] 

. 25,587 

6,027  Langres  . 7,180 
. 12*520  - - -1 

4,276  Thionvillc  - 5,821 

■ 29,122  Luneville  - 12*378  ' 

. 7,951  St  Die  - 7,339 

. 1*549  Bt*fort  - 4,803 

. 49,708  Savcrnc  . 4,993  1 
. 29,.T77  St  Malo  - 9,838 
. 9,?>63  Dinant  - 7,175 

. 10,032  Brest  - - 26,655  I 

• 11,289  L’Oricnt  - 15,310 

■ 71,739 

. 15,840  Maycnne  - 9,799 

. 19,477 

• 29,978  Saumur  . 10.314 
. 20,920  Cherson  - 4,406 

• 40,340  Montargie  - 6,653 
. 13,70.1  Dreux  - 6,247 
. 11*337  VcndAmc  . 6,805 

■ 10,010  Issoudun  . 11*223 
. 19*500 

15,782 

. 12*H8  Sens  - - 8,685 

23,845  Scmur  - 4.220 

10,965  Autun  . 9/06 

. io.«®  ».«♦ 


Valenciennes  19,841 
Cambrai  - 17,031 

Calais  . 8,664 

St  Quentin  12,551 
Diepj*  - 17,  «<T7 

Falaisc  - 10,303 

Coutances  - 9,052 


St  Dtfnis  . 5,731 

Mcaux  - 7,836 

Soitaons  - 7,483 

Fpernay  . 5,080 

Kocroy  . 3,500 


J Weisscmburg  6,14 


)gle 
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Protlncs  and  Department*. 

‘"lu.ir* 

Population. 

Cities  and  Towns,  with  thrlr  Population  In  14*7. 

Tranche- 

comic 

r Upper  Sai'.ne 

842 

327,641 

Vesoul  - 

5,252 

Gray  - . 7,203 

Douha 

276 

£54,312 

Bewtncon 

- 

28,710  Pontarlier  - 4,  49 

.Jura 

254 

310,282 

I>uns  le  .Saulnler  7,H<»4 

Poitou  - - 

i Vendee 

oil 

322,826 

Bourbon- Vendfc  3,129 

i I)aix 

288,0*511 

Niort 

15,799 

„ Vienne 

349 

267,670 

Poitiers  - 

21/562 

Ch&teUerault  9,241 

C reuse 

£1)5 

252,932 

Gueret  . 

3,448 

Aunis.Sain- 

Upper  Vienne 

290 

276/151 

Limoges 

25,612 

tongc,  An- 

C'orrfexe 

£78 

2H4.KS2 

Tulle  - 

8,479 

goumoi*  . 

Charente  - 

280 

35J/L5J 

Angoult-me 

15, Cognac  - 3,017 

Low t-r  Charente 

307 

4.4,147 

Rochelle 

11,073 

Sain  tea  - - lo.joo  Rochefort 

- 12,909 

Auvergne  - 

Pujr  de  Dome 

40!) 

56 0,573 

Clermont 

oO.Olo  Riom  . 12,756  Thiers 

- 11,613 

Carnal 

274 

*n2,Uli 

Atirillac 

9,376,81.  Flour  . 6,640 

Lyon  not*  - 

Rh6ne  . 

U1 

416,575 

J Lyons,  with  ) 
i suburbs  - j 

170,875  Trevoux  - 2,452 

. Loire 

234 

369, 299 

Montbrisson 

S.lSfi'st.  Etienne  . 30, CIS 

r Isferc 

420 

52.5/184 

Grenoble 

22,149  Vienne  - 13.780 

Dauphine  - 

< Upper  Alps 
LDrAme 

£75 

125, 529 

Gan 

7,015 

Kmbrun  - 2,300 

331 

285,791 

V a hu  icc 

10,2X5  Moutelimar  7,  89 

Dordogne 

476 

464,1/74 

Perigueux 

8..WS,  liergerxc  . Si.tii 

Gironde  - 

517 

518,151 

Bordeaux 

93/549  i 

Guienne  -« 

Lot  and  Garonne 

24-2 

3J6,S86 

Agon 

11,971  VOIencuvc  . 9,4!<5 

I <ot 

203 

iN),515 

l abort 

12,413 

Avcyron  - 

445 

350,014 

Rluxlez  . 

7,747 

Villefranche  9,521 

L Gers 

312 

307.601 

Auch 

10,844 

Bourbonnots 

Allicr 

285,302 

Moulins 

14.525 

r I^mdcs 

265,309 

Mont  de  Marsan  5,oxx 

!):tx  - - 5,045 

Gascony  ami 

) Upper  Pyrenees 

£33 

222,059 

l'arbe  - 

8,712 

Ragnfros  - 7,037 
( Pau  . - 11,761  Orthes 

I Oleron  - 6,423 

Bearn 

f Lower  Pyrenees 

386 

412,469 

Bayonne 

13,498 

- 6,834 

Foix  - 

Arrifcge 

287 

247,932 

Foix 

4,958 

Roussillon  - 

Eastern  Pyrenees 

»)5 

151,372 

Perpignan 

15,557 

Upper  Garonne 

339 

407,016 

1 oulou&e 

53,31!, 

A ude 

306 

2*15,991 

Carcassonne 

IT,  77S 

Narbonno  - 10.097 

Tarn 

290 

327,665 

Alby 

10,91)3  Caatrcs  - 15/G3 

Languedoc  - 

Tarn  and  Ga-  ) 
ronne  -3 

Herault  - 

114 

315 

£41,586 

339,560 

Montauban 

Montpelier 

•Ti-.m  Moi»»c  . 10,115 

35.SJ?  Beziers  - 16/it  5 Soden 

- 9,842 

Gard 

303 

347,5.50 

N’i  sines 

3!*,o*»h;  Alais  - - 10,252 

Ixu&re 

257 

138,778 

Monde 

5,445 

Upper  I/oire 

£50 

285,673 

Le  Puven  Velav  1 4 ,!>"s 

L Anlerhc 

£77 

328,419 

Privas 

. 

4,  ’op  Argenti6re  2,797 

f Lower  Alps 

£75 

153,063 

Dignc  - 

. 

3,115.5 

Sistcron  - 3,‘)J0 

Provence  - - 

Mouths  of  the  } 
Rhone  - . j 

£26 

326,302 

Marseilles 

- 

115,947 

Aix  - - 23,132  Arles 

- 19,869 

Y,r  . 

368 

311,095 

Toulon 

. 

30,171 

Dragulgnan  8,016  Grasse 

- 12,716 

Corsica  - . 

Vaurlusc 

167 

233,(448 

Avignon 

. 

31, iso  Change  . . 8 H»~4  Carpentras 

- 9,756; 

( orsica 

- - 

IK. 5,079 

Ajaccio 

7/i5s.Ba<»tia  - . 9.*27 

1 

2380.  The following  statistical  table  exhibits  a comparative  view  of  the  state  of  culture  and 
production  in  the  different  departments  of  France.  The  amounts  of  grain,  cattle,  and  wool 
are  furnished  by  Chaptal.  The  wine  is  drawn  from  the  report  presented  to  the  peers  by 
the  Due  de  Dodcauvillc,  and  the  forests  from  the  memorial  of  the  sub>administratorr 
M.  Herbin  de  Halle.  The  entire  annual  amount  of  land  revenue  is  derived  from  an  esti- 
mate of  the  average  produce  of  the  arpent  in  each  department,  founded  upon  the  Cadastre 
or  general  survey  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  furnished  by  Chaptal : — 


Wheat  Rye. 

Oats. 

Dutle 

Wool. 

Wine. 

Forest. i- 

land 
Rev  cn  up. 

IHrpart  meats. 

H«clo).  Hecicri. 

Hectol. 

No. 

RUo- 

jrr.uucmr, 

se  l-dtfc 

Urn.  one}*. 

Ii«eteii- 

«N«, 

sis1.-. 

Ar-iragv 
Prtom.  in 
F raiM.it. 

(Ircuunn. 

Kranti. 

Ain 

574,000|  498/.X*> 

148,00b 

566,000 

93,000 

68,0001 

373,000 

15 

6M>00 

lo/xRjxa 

Aisne  - 
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2331.  The  Isle  of  France , now  divided  into  several  departments,  claims  priority  of  notice 
as  containing  the  capital.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  island;  hut  being  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  Oise,  the  Marne,  the  Aisne,  and  the  Seine,  is  intersected  by  very 
numerous  river  channels.  It  is  in  general  level,  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated  ; and  beneath 
the  surface  are  quarries  of  gypsum  so  copious,  that  the  substance  is  commonly  designated 
44  plaster  of  Paris.” 

2382.  Paris , the  capital  of  France,  has  also  made  pretensions  to  he  considered  as  the 
general  capital  of  the  civilised  world.  London  can,  in  fact,  alone  dispute  its  claim,  being 
more  extensive,  more  wealthy,  and  the  scat  of  a much  more  extended  commerce;  yet  the 
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central  situation  of  Paris,  the  peculiar  attractions  rendering  It  the  crowded  resort  of 
strangers,  and  its  brilliant  and  polished  society,  especially  under  the  old  monarchy,  gave  to 
this  city  a gayer  aspect,  and  rendered  it  a more  conspicuous  object  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
Paris  is  not  only  less  populous  than  London,  but  in  proportion  to  its  population  it  covers 
less  ground.  It  forms  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine  an  ellipse  of  about  four  miles  in 
length  and  three  in  breadth.  The  principal  streets  are  long,  narrow,  bordered  by  high 
houses,  which,  like  those  of  Edinburgh,  are  each  occupied  by  several  families.  The  streets 
of  shops  are  further  encumbered  by  the  exhibition  of  the  merchandise  in  front  of  the  doors, 
a practice  only  tolerated  in  the  most  obscure  districts  of  British  cities.  Paris  thus  presents 
generally  a more  gloomy  and  confused  aspect  than  London ; nor  has  it  any  structure 
which  can  match  the  grandeur  of  St.  Paul's,  or  perhaps  the  beauty  of  Westminster  Abbey ; 
yet  some  of  its  quarters  contain  long  ranges  of  superb  and  stately  edifices,  which  London 
cannot  rival.  The  palaces  of  Paris,  in  particular,  far  excel  those  of  the  rival  metropolis. 
The  most  distinguished  is  the  Louvre,  finished  with  the  utmost  splendour  in  the  style  that 
distinguished  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Its  front,  525  feet  long,  is  a model  of  symmetry, 
the  effect  of  which  is  only  injured  by  the  want  of  space  before  it.  The  Louvre  is  not  now 
occupied  as  a palace,  but  as  a grand  depot  of  the  objects  of  taste  and  art.  The  gallery, 
which  is  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  and  the  walls  of  which  are  entirely  crowded 
with  paintings  that  are  still  fine,  forms  a magnificent  coup  d'ail . The  hall  of  statues  is  still 
adorned  with  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.  The  Tuileries,  which  is 

the  present  royal  residence, 
was  begun  at  an  earlier  period 
tli an  the  Louvre,  and  carried 
on  at  successive  times;  whence 
it  exhibits  varied  and  some- 
times discordant  features,  but 
is  on  the  whole  a noble  and 
venerable  edifice,  surrounded 
with  fine  gardens  and  avenues. 
The  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg (j$g.2S7.),  on  the  south 
of  Paris,  and  the  Palais 
Bourbon  on  the  west,  are 
edifices  of  great  taste  and 
beauty.  The  former,  now 
stripped  of  the  famous  scries  of  paintings  by  Rubens,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Louvre  gallery,  affords  in  one  part  a place  of  assembly  for  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  in 
another  apartments  for  the  exhibition  of  paintings  by  living  artists ; while  the  Palais 

Bourbon  is  in  part  occupied  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Palais 
Royal  (Jig.  2SS.)  is  no  longer  ex- 
clusively a palace,  but  is  in  part 
leased  out  to  sundry  persons,  for 
purposes  partly  of  business,  but 
much  more  of  pleasure  : it  is  filled 
with  shops,  coffee-houses,  taverns, 
*ala»  boyal.  garni ng-tables,  and  every  form  of 

gaiety  and  dissipation  which  can  hnd  acceptance  in  such  a city.  Notre  Dame,  the  ancient 
cathedral  of  Paris,  is  somewhat  heavy  and  massive,  but  the  interior  is  richly  decorated.  The 
modem  church  of  St-  G6n£vi£ve,  called  during  the  Revolution  the  Pantheon,  was  highly  ex- 
tolled during  its  erection,  as  destined  to  eclipse  both  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul’s;  and  such  was  the 
expectation  entertained  in  France, till,  the  scaffolding  being  removed  and  the  front  thrown  open, 

its  inferiority  became  apparent : 
however,  it  is  still  an  edifice  of  a 
high  class  (Jig . 239.).  St.  Sulpice 
is  also  a modern  structure.  Paris 
has  no  fine  streets,  nor  any  of 
those  ample  squares  which  are 
so  great  an  ornament  of  London. 
It  boasts,  however,  of  its  places , 
which,  without  having  the  regular 
form  or  dimensions  of  a square, 
command  admiration  by  the 
ranges  of  noble  buildings  that 
surround  them.  In  particular, 
the  Place  I.ouis  Quit txe,  standing 
in  a central  situation  among  the 
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palaces,  presents  one  of  the  most  brilliant  points  of  view  to  be  found  in  any  city.  This 
capital  possesses  also  great  advantages  in  the  wide  ornamented  open  spaces  which  lie  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The  Boulevards,  the  ancient  rampart  of  Paris,  when  it  was 
circumscribed  within  a much  narrower  compass,  are  now  converted  into  a walk  adorned 
with  rows  of  trees,  and  filled  with  numerous  exhibitors  and  venders  of  every  thing  that  can 
conduce  to  public  amusement.  The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  embellished  spot 
called  the  Champs  Elystes*  are  also  open  to  the  public. 

2383.  The  statistics  of  Paris  have  been  carefully  illustrated  in  a series  of  interesting  works  by 
the  Count  de  Chabrol.  The  population,  in  182],  amounted  to  7 1 3,966,  but  has  now  risen  to 
890,431.  The  births,  in  the  three  years  ended  1821,  averaged  24,700  ; the  deaths  22,680  ; 
leaving  thus  2000  as  the  annual  excess  of  birtlis.  A third  of  all  the  births  were  illegitimate, 
and  of  these  only  a third  were  acknowledged  by  the  parents.  The  still-born  children  were 
averaged  1365.  The  average  of  marriages  in  the  three  years  was  about  6000.  In  the 
three  years  732  died  of  small-pox,  and  only  one  child  out  of  twenty-five  was  vaccinated. 
The  violent  deaths  averaged  350,  half  of  whom  were  married  persons,  and  the  most  common 
cause  was  domestic  chagrin.  Drowning  was  the  most  frequent  mode  : 170  persons  were 
drowned  annually  by  accident.  The  consumption  of  Paris  consisted,  in  1823,  of  76,689 
ozen;  8142  cows;  74,759  calves;  361,946  sheep.  The  taxes  paid  in  Paris  amount  to 
3,150,000/.,  which  is  4/.  6s.  for  each  inhabitant ; while  the  rest  of  France  pays  only  at  the 
rate  of  1/.  2s.  6<L  House  rent  amounts  to  2,500,000/. ; being  3/.  15s.  for  each  inhabitant. 
The  number  of  houses,  in  1821,  was  27,000,  with  an  average  of  thirty-four  doors  and 
windows  in  each.  There  is  an  average  of  209  bankruptcies,  the  amount  of  which,  in  1819, 
was  between  250,000/.  and  300,000/.  The  loans  made  on  pledges  by  the  charitable 
establishment  called  the  Mont  de  Pi&tl  were  750,000/.,  upon  1,000,000  articles,  of  which 
540,000 L was  redeemed.  There  are  fourteen  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  eight  hospices  for 
the  infirm.  The  former  received  annually  42,500,  of  whom  about  40,000  went  out  cured  ; 
the  latter  1 8,500.  The  annual  expense  is  about  280,000/.  There  is  besides  an  office  of 
charity  in  each  of  the  twelve  arrontli&semens , the  aids  of  which  are  administered  by  “ sisters 
of  charity,”  w'ho  divide  the  poor  among  themselves,  make  regular  lists  of  them,  and  pay 
frequent  visits.  They  make  an  annual  collection  in  their  district,  the  produce  of  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  office.  The  annual  distributions  made  by  the  offices  of  charity  amount 
to  50,000/.  in  money  ; 747,000  quartern  loaves ; 270,000  lbs.  meat ; 1 9,000  ells  of  cloth,  &c. 
The  manufactures  of  Paris  are  considerable.  The  principal  are  of  works  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  employ  7000  or  8000  workmen,  and  yield  a value,  according  to  M.  Dupin, 
above  5,000,000/.  sterling.  There  are  manufactured  also,  by  2000  workmen,  80,000  gold 
and  40,000  silver  watches,  with  15,000  clocks,  which  may  be  worth  750,000/.  Sugar 
refinery  is  also  supposed  to  produce  20,000,000  lbs.,  worth  1,300,000/.  There  were  eighty 
printing-office*,  employing  600  presses  and  3000  workmen,  and  using  annually  280,000 
reams  of  paper  ; supposed  value,  350,000/.  Of  the  various  articles  above  enumerated  there 
are  exported  to  the  value  of  nearly  2,000,000/.  sterling.  Paris  is  visited  by  12,000  or 
13,000  boats,  of  which  1000  from  the  lower  Seine,  and  the  rest  from  the  upper.  Twenty 
are  steam -boats.  The  city  has  1000  boats  of  its  own. 

2384.  The  environs  of  Paris  are  not  covered  with  those  numerous  villas  and  country 
residences  which  have  been  constructed  to  gratify  the  rural  taste  of  the  citizens  of  London. 
Immediately  beyond  the  gates  they  present  a flat  open  com  country.  They  are  chiefly  marked 
by  the  royal  palaces ; superb  fabrics,  the  works  of  successive  kings,  and  on  which  millions 
have  been  expended.  The  most  elaborate  and  most  splendid  is  Versailles  (Jig.  240.).  It 
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was  begun  by  Louis  XIII.  who  found  it  Ijttle  more  than  a village;  but  its  chief  orna- 
ments are  due  to  Louis  XIV.,  who,  during  twelve  years,  expended  immense  sums  in 
surrounding  it  with  every  kind  of  magnificence.  The  front  is  highly  elegant,  built 
of  polished  stone,  and  approached  by  three  great  avenues.  The  interior  consists  of 
spacious  apartments  embellished  in  the  most  costly  manner,  and  many  parts  of  them,  and 
of  the  staircases  are  covered  with  frescoes  executed  by  eminent  French  painters. 
The  interior  and  the  gardens  are  filled  with  crowds  of  statues,  partly  antique  and 
partly  the  work  of  French  sculptors.  Water  was  at  first  deficient;  but  it  has  been 
conveyed  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  lavished  in  fanciful  and  fantastic  forms,  — fountains, 
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jets  d’eau,  cascades,  with  which  Versailles  is  more  profusely  embellished  than  any  other 
royal  residence.  The  two  palaces,  called  the  Great  and  Little  Trianon,  are  in  the  vicinity, 
and  are  celebrated,  particularly  the  last,  for  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English  style.  The 
long  residence  of  the  court  at  Versailles  assembled  round  it  a splendid  city  formed  by  the 
courtiers  and  great  nobles,  who  considered  it  necessary  to  have  at  least  a mansion  there. 
Since  the  tragic  scenes  of  October,  1789,  the  palace  has  never  been  inhabited;  though  the 
Bourbons,  after  their  return,  placed  it  in  repair.  Hence  the  city  has  declined  in  population, 
and  the  late  mansions  of  the  nobles  are  in  a great  measure  occupied  by  English  residents. 
St.  Cloud,  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  Paris,  is  particularly  admired  for  its  gardens  and 
extensive  woods,  an  excursion  to  which  forms  a popular  amusement,  especially  on  festival 
days.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Napoleon,  whose  court  was  thence  called  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Cloud.  Fontainebleau  is  the  hunting-seat  of  the  monarchy,  being  sur- 
rounded by  a forest  of  nearly  30,000  acres.  The  palace,  built  by  successive  monarch*, 
from  Francis  I.  to  Louis  XV.,  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  long  and  numerous  galleries. 
Among  the  few  towns  in  this  country,  Mcaux  is  distinguished  not  only  by  the  beautiful 
choir  of  its  cathedral,  but  by  having  been  the  sec  of  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  whose  tomb 
it  contains.  Melun  is  a considerable,  but  ill-built  and  gloomy,  old  town. 

2385.  The  northern  department t,  comprising  the  provinces  of  French  Flanders,  Picardy, 
and  Normandy,  compose  together  an  extensive  plain,  the  richest,  most  flourishing,  and 
most  highly  cultivated  in  the  kingdom.  The  farms,  though  of  various  size,  are  generally 
larger  than  in  the  rest  of  France  ; the  improved  English  processes  are  gaining  ground, 
and  the  introduction  of  artificial  grasses  has  in  a great  measure  supplanted  the 
routine  of  wheat,  oats,  and  fallow.  This  region  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  manufactures. 
These  provinces  have  produced  many  men  of  distinguished  talent,  and  knowledge  is  very 
generally  diffused  in  them.  The  Flemings  retain  their  national  character,  distinct  from 
that  of  the  French ; heavy,  phlegmatic,  industrious,  addicted  to  pretty  close  drinking  and 
long  rustic  festivals.  The  Norman  still  partakes  the  adventurous  spirit  of  his  forefathers; 
he  loves  expeditions  and  journeys,  readily  engages  in  any  enterprise,  and  eagerly  pursues  it. 

2386.  The  cities  throughout  ail  this  part  of  France  arc  large  and  flourishing.  Tliose  of  French 
Flanders,  or  the  Nord,  rank  among  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  and  are  the  bulwarks 
of  the  monarchy.  Lille  perhaps  holds  among  these  the  very  first  place,  being  considered 
the  master-piece  of  Vauban.  It  was  reduced  by  Marlborough  only  after  a long  blockade, 
and  is  considered  in  any  other  way  almost  impregnable.  It  is  also  well  and  regularly  built, 
and  the  Rue  Rot/ale  is  a very  splendid  street*  Lille  has  also  a very  considerable  variety  l>oth 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  with  institutions  both  for  literature  and  the 
arts.  Douay  is  an  ancient  and  strong  town  on  the  Scarpe,  and  enjoys  some  celebrity  as  a 
seat  of  rather  antiquated  and  scholastic  learning.  Its  university  consists  of  three  colleges, 
now  united,  one  of  which  is  called  the  English  college,  and  is  resorted  to  from  all  the  three 
kingdoms  as  a place  of  catholic  education.  Cambrai  is  a very  ancient  and  celebrated  city, 
the  capital  of  the  Nervii  in  Ciesar’s  time,  and  afterwards  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks. 
Here  was  concluded,  in  1597,  the  league  of  Cambrai,  which  caused  the  downfall  of  Venice  ; 
and  it  was  the  scene  of  other  important  diplomatic  transactions ; but  perhaps  the  name  is 
best  known  from  its  having  formed  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Flnelon.  It  ranks  still  as  a 

fortress  of  the  first  class,  and  was  one  of  those 
held  by  the  army  of  occupation,  after  the  peace 
of  Paris,  in  1815.  Valenciennes  is  another 
ancient  bulwark  of  the  kingdom,  which  yielded 
to  the  allies  in  1793,  after  a long  siege;  but  they 
did  not  derive  any  advantage  from  their  success. 
It  lias  some  fine  manufactures  of  lace,  gauze,  and 
cambric. 

2387.  In  Picardy  and  the  part  (f  the  Isle  of 
France  bordering  on  it,  there  are  several  large  and 
flourishing  cities . Amiens  has  long  been  cele- 

brated for  its  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens, 
as  serges,  plush,  velvets  for  furniture,  and  carpets ; 
also  coarse  linens.  Here  was  concluded  the 
peace  of  1801,  between  Britain  and  France.  Its 
cathedral  ( fig.  241.)  is  one  of  the  most  spacious 
and  most  highly  ornamented  in  France  or  in  Eu- 
rope. Abbeville  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  few 
seats  of  the  manufacture  of  very  fine  woollen 
cloth,  which  surpasses  even  the  English ; it 
deals  most  extensively  in  sailcloth,  sheeting, 
and  other  coarse  fabrics  from  hemp  and  flax. 
St.  Quentin,  the  scene  of  the  great  victory  of 
Philip  IL,  enjoys  a more  humble  and  useful 
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distinction  as  one  of  the  most  thriving  manufacturing  places  of  France.  Its  manufactures 
consist  in  lawns,  cambrics,  and  still  more  of  late  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton ; all 
which  employ  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  upwards  of  50,000  persons.  The  citizens  of 
St.  Quentin  display  an  enterprise  and  an  activity  in  pushing  every  new  and  promising  branch 
of  industry,  which  is  not  usual  in  France.  A canal  is  here  cut  from  the  Oise  to  that  of 
Douav,  remarkable  for  its  extensive  tunnels.  Laon  is  an  ancient  town,  with  a stately 
cathedral.  Soissons  is  distinguished  in  French  history,  and  its  bishop  had,  second  to  that 
of  Kheims,  the  right  of  crowning  the  king  of  France.  It  docs  not  now  present  any 
striking  features.  Beauvais  is  thriving  and  industrious. 

2388.  The  jtorts  of  Picardy  nnd  French  Flanders  are  also  very  deserving  of  notice.  Dun- 
kirk, being  the  only  one  which  opens  into  the  North  Sea,  was  always  considered  of  great 
importance.  Louis  XIV.  having  definitively  obtained  this  place  in  1662,  made  it  one  of 
the  strongest  harbours  in  Europe.  It  soon  became  so  annoying  to  British  trade,  that  ad- 
vantage was  t-'iken  of  the  triumphs  of  the  war  of  succession,  to  require,  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  its  entire  demolition.  By  canals  and  other  means,  the  French  contrived  always  to 
replace  it  in  an  effective  state;  but  by  successive  treaties,  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications 
on  the  side  of  the  sea  was  again  and  again  stipulated,  till  the  circumstance's  of  the  peace  of 
1783  obliged  England  to  cease  from  exacting  it  From  that  time  Dunkirk  became  the 
main  centre  of  the  privateering  system.  It  has  also  a considerable  share  of  fishery  ami  of 
the  Baltic  trade.  A memorable  era  in  its  history  was  its  siege  by  the  British  in  1703. 
They  were  compel  led  abruptly  to  raise  it,  and  this  formed  the  commencement  of  a long 
series  of  reverses  sustained  by  the  allied  arms.  Dunkirk  has  a good  harbour  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  entered  by  a canal  of  a mile  and  a half ; it  is  rather  well  built,  but  for  want  of 
springs  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  use  rain  water.  The  neighbouring  territory  is  low 
and  marshy,  only  preserved  from  the  inundation  of  the  sea  by  a ridge  of  downs,  and  only 
cultivated  by  means  of  numerous  draining  canals.  Calais  is  well  known  as  the  point  of 
communication  with  England,  which  so  long  held  it  as  the  key  of  France,  even  after  her 

aims  at  the  entire  conquest  of  that 
monarchy  had  ceased.  At  present, 
it  is  chiefly  supported  by  the 
packet  intercourse,  its  indifferent 
harbour  {Jig . 242.)  unfitting  it  for 
any  commerce  on  a great  scale. 
Calais  is  in  a very  flat  country, 
intersected  by  canals  by  which  it 
might  be  even  inundated.  Bou- 
logne has  more  maritime  import- 
ance ; though  its  port,  choked  with 
sand,  will  no  longer  receive  vessels 
of  any  size,  unless  at  high  tide. 
It  has  lost  altogether  the  forced 
consequence  given  to  it  by  the 
construction  of  the  grand  flotilla,  destined  it  subdue  the  British  empire,  but  now  abandoned 

to  rot.  Its  proximity,  however,  to  our  coast 
has  rendered  it  a great  resort  of  English  families, 
who  inhabit  it  to  the  amount  of  several  thou- 
sands. The  fishery  of  herring,  mackerel,  &c. 
varies  in  value  from  40,0 001.  to  80,000/. 

2389.  The  cities  of  Normandy  are  larger  and 
more  important  than  those  already  described. 
Rouen  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  France.  Its 
manufacturers  arc,  perhaps,  the  most  enterprising 
and  industrious  in  the  kingdom,  and  from  their 
vicinity  to  England  have  had  peculiar  facilities 
in  borrowing  her  processes.  The  main  staple 
is  cotton-spinning  nnd  weaving,  which  is  supposed 
to  occupy  two  thirds  of  the  55,000  workmen, 
and  so  to  constitute  the  same  proportion  of  the 
two  millions  sterling  of  manufactured  goods 
annually  produced.  The  cathedral  {Jig,  i/43.), 
commenced  by  William  the  Conqueror,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  France,  till  the  late  disaster,  which 
overthrew  a great  part  of  it.  The  streets  are 
excessively  narrow  and  dirty,  though  those  ad- 
joining to  the  Seine  are  agreeable.  That  river 
ciniMAi  was  long  crossed  only  by  a pontoon,  compost d 
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of  nineteen  large  barges,  strongly  moored  together  by  iron  chains ; but  as  this  had 
many  inconveniences,  a handsome  stone  bridge  has  been  lately  substituted.  At  Elbceuf, 
near  Rouen,  is  a manufactory  of  fine  cloth,  almost  equal  to  that  of  Louviers.  Caen  is 
a very  undent  city,  of  great  historical  name,  the  favourite  residence  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  the  frequent  head-quarters  of  the  English  armies.  It  is  still  a considerable 
place,  rather  unusually  well  built  for  a French  town,  containing  a handsome  castle,  the 
only  remaining  part  of  its  fortifications,  and  some  fine  old  churches.  Its  manufactures  are 
numerous,  but  none  of  them  very  eminent,  except  that  of  lace,  which  gives  employment  to 
about  20,000  females  in  this  place  and  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  of  some  eminence  as  a 
seat  of  literature,  gave  birth  to  Malherbe  and  Iluct,  and  has  a university  of  considerable 
reputation,  which,  though  suppressed  during  the  Revolution,  has  been  restored  in  full  lustre. 
Havre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  is  the  port  of  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  active  seats  of 
French  commerce.  The  custom  duties,  in  1824,  amounted  to  somewhat  above  a million 
sterling,  and  its  trade  has  since  been  greatly  augmented.  The  chief  fabric  of  the  towm  and 
neighbourhood  is  tliat  of  printed  cottons.  It  is  a gloomy  town,  the  streets  narrow,  and  the 
houses  often  built  of  a framework  of  wood  filled  up  w ith  mortar.  Dieppe,  St.  Valery,  Fe- 
camp, and  Honfleur  arc  very  active  stations  for  fishing ; which  is  not,  however,  carried  on 
with  the  same  energy  and  adventure  as  before  the  Revolution.  The  immense  efforts  made 
to  render  Cherbourg  a naval  station  of  the  first  rank,  have  proved  nearly  alx>rtive.  The 
French  government,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  began  to  erect  a series  of  cones,  with  the 
view  of  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves ; but  these  w ere  overwhelmed,  and  retain  no  vestige 
of  their  original  form : they  lie  under  water,  a shapeless  ruin,  which  Bonaparte  in  vain 
attempted  to  make  the  foundation  of  a regular  breakwater.  After  two  millions  had  been 
spent  in  this  undertaking,  he  employed  other  five  millions  .n  forming  an  interior  basin  and 
a wet  dock  ; but  all  these  mighty  works  remain  unfinished. 

2390.  Britany  forms  a peninsula  distinguished  by  many  marked  features  from  the  rest  of 
France  : its  rude  surface,  composed  in  a great  measure  of  forests,  marshes,  and  heaths,  enabled 
it  not  only  to  preserve  a large  portion  of  its  original  Celtic  population,  but  to  give  shelter  to 
fugitives  from  Britain,  whence  it  received  its  name.  After  being  long  a separate  duchy,  it 
was  united  to  France  by  the  marriage  of  its  heiress  with  Louis  XII.  It  retained,  how’ever, 
down  to  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  its  feudal  states,  which  assembled  every  two  years.  The 
Bas  Breton  is  a Celtic  dialect.  The  people  arc  very'  numerous  and  very  poor.  The  country 
is  divided  into  small  properties  or  farms,  seldom  exceeding  tw*elve  acres,  cultivated  by  the 
manual  labour  of  the  occupants,  according  to  antiquated  and  unskilful  processes,  to  which 
they  adhere  with  the  most  fixed  determination.  The  peasantry  reside  in  small  huts,  gloomy, 
dark,  and  damp  ; they  are  strongly  attached  to  their  homes  ; ignorant  and  superstitious,  but 
at  the  same  time  frank,  brave,  hospitable,  constant  in  their  friendships,  and  faithful  to  their 
word.  They  are  stubborn  and  hardy,  and  those  on  the  coast  make  bold  sailors. 

2391.  Of  the  cities  of  Britany,  Rennes,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Rhcdones,  is  the  first 
in  dignity,  and  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  states,  the  discontinuance  of  which  has 
diminished  its  importance.  It  is  still  rather  a fine  and  handsome  city,  having  been  re- 
gularly rebuilt  since  a great  fire  in  1720;  and  its  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  is  adorned  with  lofty 
towers.  There  is  a library  of  30,000  volumes,  a fine  botanic  garden,  a museum  of  natural 
history,  and  extensive  collections  in  the  fine  arts.  It  carries  on  some  trade  by  the  river 
Vilaine,  which  admits  barges  of  considerable  size.  Vanues,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Veneti, 
is  a much  smaller  and  poorer  town,  though  its  vicinity  to  the  sea  gives  it  some  commerce 
and  fishery.  Morlaix  and  Quimper  are  rather  good  tow  ns  in  the  eastern  departments  : but 
the  finest  city  in  Britany  is  undoubtedly  Nantes,  which  seems  almost  to  belong  to  the  rich 
provinces  on  the  Loire ; it  is  situated  on  a hill  above  that  river,  twenty-seven  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  has  the  advantage  of  delightful  walks  and  environs.  Its  situation,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  greatest  river  in  France,  is  very  favourable  to  commerce,  which  was  carried  on 
to  a vast  extent,  till  ruined  by  the  disastrous  influence  of  Napoleon’s  continental  system ; 
but  Nantes  is  beginning  again  to  rear  its  head.  The  West  India  trade  and  the  cod  fishery 
were  the  most  extensive  branches.  Much  ship-building  is  carried  on  for  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, and  vessels  of  1000  tons  are  occasionally  built.  Its  manufactures  are  various,  and 
were  formerly  extensive,  especially  sugar  refinery,  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  cloths,  and 
earthenware.  It  is  connected  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by  a noble  bridge,  which, 
uniting  five  different  islands,  extends  in  its  entire  length  more  than  two  miles.  In  its  con- 
struction Nantes  exhibits  the  usual  faults  of  old  cities ; the  most  agreeable  parts  are  the 
suburbs,  and  the  islands  thickly  planted  with  trees  and  houses. 

2392.  Brest,  on  the  western  coast  of  Britany,  is  the  chief  naval  station  of  France  on  the 
ocean,  as  Toulon  is  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  selected  for  this  puqiose  in  1631  bv 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  consideration  of  its  harbour,  which  is  secure  from  every  wind,  and  of 
a spacious  roadstead,  affording  anchorage  to  500  ships  of  war.  From  Brest  issued  the  fleet 
which  was  totally  defeated,  in  1792,  by  Lord  Howe ; and  during  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
war  between  England  and  France,  this  port,  with  the  navy  which  it  contained,  was  held  in 
almost  constant  blockade.  The  works  of  Brest  are  very  strong,  and  the  attempt  made  in 
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1694  to  carry  them  by  storm,  was  repulsed  with  considerable  disaster.  The  town,  though 
modem,  having  been  built  in  haste,  and  with  a sole  view  to  utility,  is  crowded  and  dirty ; 
but  within  the  last  half  century  there  lias  been  built  a handsome  suburb,  called  La  Jlecoio- 
v ranee.  Brest,  besides  its  naval  importance,  carries  on  a considerable  fishery. 

2393.  There  are  other  maritime  stations  of  considerable  magnitude  in  Britany.  I.' Orient 
has  been  made  a depot  for  naval  stores,  and  strongly  fortified : it  derived  much  importance 
from  being  the  almost  exclusive  seat  of  the  commerce  of  the  East  India  Company  ; but  since 
thut  trade  lias  been  nearly  annihilated,  this  port  lias  greatly  declined.  St.  M&lo  contains  a 
race  of  bold  and  hardy  mariners,  actively  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  and  other  fisheries ; 
and  who,  in  time  of  war,  exercised  briskly  the  trade  of  privateering.  Morlaix  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  north  of  Europe.  Quimper,  though  ranking  above  Brest,  as 
capital  of  the  department  of  Finistcrre,  is  now  only  an  old  town  of  little  importance. 

2394.  The  provinces  on  the  Loire , in  its  course  from  east  to  west,  comprehending  Orleannois, 
Tou mine,  Anjou,  to  which  may  be  added  those  of  Maine  and  Perche,  adjoining  on  the 
north,  are  the  most  central  and  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  A great  part,  indeed, 
especially  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  is  covered  with  those  wide  wastes,  overgrown  with  brush- 
wood and  heath,  which  occupy  so  much  of  the  French  soil.  But  the  banks  of  the  Loire 
around  Orleans  are  generally  considered  the  garden  of  France ; they  consist  of  unbounded 
plains,  through  which  the  magnificent  Loire  winds  its  stately  course,  and  which  are  va- 
riegated with  rich  meadows,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  forests.  On  this  theatre  were  acted 
many  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  particularly  its  rise  from 
the  apparent  peril  of  total  subjection,  through  the  inspiring  influence  of  Joan  the  Maid  of 
Orleans. 

2395.  The  cities  of  this  region  are  celebrated  and  magnificent.  Orleans,  in  former  times, 
ranked  almost  as  a second  capital : though  it  exhibits  the  usual  characters  of  antiquity,  it  is 
a superb  and  beautiful  city.  A very  fine  stone  bridge  of  nine  arches  opens  to  the  rue  royalet 
spacious  and  handsome,  which  extends  to  the  fine  square  in  the  centre : here  is  placed  a statue 
of  Joan,  the  sculpture  of  which  is  not  altogether  so  elegant  as  might  be  desired.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a very  fine  edifice,  the  choir  of  which  was  raised  by  Henry  IV.  From  its  steeple  is 
an  almost  unbounded  view*  over  the  magnificent  plain  of  the  Loire.  Situated  in  the  centre 
of  France,  and  dividing  as  it  were  the  Lower  from  the  Upper  Loire,  Orleans  enjoys  a great 
transit  trade.  Jilois  is  almost  equal  to  Orleans  in  historical  celebrity ; its  ancient  edifices, 
placed  on  a hill  above  the  Loire,  have  a most  commanding  appearance.  The  castle,  on  a 
rock  overhanging  the  river,  is  an  immense  and  lofty  pile,  full  of*  windows  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  balconies,  galleries,  buttresses,  and  “ a strange  incongruous  assemblage  of  buildings 
destined  for  ornament  in  peace  and  defence  in  war.”  All  the  parts  are  little  ; hut  the  whole 
is  so  vast  as  to  be  almost  sublime.  In  this  edifice  the  states-general  once  assembled.  The 
glory  of  Blois  has  now  entirely  passed  away  ; its  streets  are  narrow',  gloomy,  and  dismally 
dirty.  Tours,  equally  ancient,  is  now  much  more  flourishing ; its  plain  is  pre-eminent,  even 
among  the  other  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  silk  manufacture,  first  introduced 
here,  has  been  in  a great  measure  transferred  to  Lyons,  but  it  still  employs  7000  or  8000 
persons.  Happily  for  the  beauty  of  the  city,  a great  part  of  it  was  consumed  50  years  ago, 
and  occasion  was  taken  to  build  a new  street,  running  its  whole  length,  of  fine  hewn  stone, 
broad,  and  on  an  elegant  design ; it  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  France.  It  is  connected 
w*ith  a bridge  of  14  arches,  which  till  of  late  was  considered  equally  unrivalled;  and  also 
with  a fine  promenade  bordered  with  trees.  The  metropolitan  church  was  almost  entirely 
demolished  during  the  revolutionary  excesses ; only  two  of  its  lofty  spires  remain.  The 
beauty  and  abundance  of  the  country  around  Tours  has  attracted  such  numbers  of  English 
residents,  that  Mrs.  Carey  was  asked  on  the  road  what  great  convulsion  was  agitating  Eng- 
land, that  her  people  were  flying  from  it  in  such  crowds.  Saumur,  once  highly  flourishing 
and  industrious,  lost  two  thirds  of  its  population  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Angers  is  a large,  old,  steep,  ill-built  town,  but  has  a considerable  trade;  its  monuments 
have  been  dreadfully  shattered  during  the  Revolution.  Le  Mans,  capital  of  Maine,  on  the 
Sarthc,  is  very  old,  but  large  and  clean,  with  a spacious  market-place,  and  some  considerable 
manufactures. 

2396.  The  provinces  between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne , Poitou,  Berri,  Limousin,  and  the 
Marche,  are  of  diversified  and  somewhat  peculiar  aspect : they  present  none  of  those 
boundless  plains  which  characterise  France  north  of  the  Loire ; they  are  every  where  tra- 
versed by  valleys  and  ridges  of  hills,  never  rising  into  mountains,  but  giving  to  the  country 
a broken  and  variegated  aspect.  This,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  is  sometime*  rude 
and  dreary,  sometimes  gay  and  smiling.  Mr.  Young  ranks  the  Limousin  as  the  most 
beautiful  district  in  all  France,  such  is  the  variety  of  hills,  dales,  streams  and  woods  which 
compose  its  landscape.  Mrs.  Carey  describes  Marche,  beyond  Argenton,  as  singularly  pas- 
toral ; the  hills  covered  with  sheep,  goats,  kids,  and  lambs,  the  last  of  w hich  at  evening  come 
down  bleating,  and  arc  received  into  the  houses.  Poitou,  a part  of  which  is  so  fatally^  cele- 
brated under  its  new  name  of  La  Vendee,  is  a rough  country,  a great  part  of  which  is 
covered  with  a forest  called  the  Bocage.  All  these  districts  are  more  productive  of  cattle 
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(han  of  grain,  though  (hey  arc  cultivated  by  a simple  peasantry  with  hardihood  and  vigour, 
but  quite  in  the  antique  style,  and  with  a strong  antipathy  to  all  modern  improvements.  In 
Poitou,  the  proprietors,  being  small,  and  residing  much  on  their  estates,  excited  feudal  feel- 
ings and  attachments,  that  were  extinct  in  the  rest  of  France ; hence  the  formidable  war 
which  they  waged  single-handed  in  defence  of  the  ancient  regime. 

2397.  The  cities  in  this  range  of  provinces , though  ancient,  are  neither  large,  nor  distin- 
guished by  much  industry.  Poitiers  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  presents  some  interesting 
Roman  remains;  in  modern  times  it  is  distinguished  by  the  signal  victory  gained  here  by' 
the  Black.  Prince.  The  city  is  of  great  extent,  but  comprises  many  empty  spaces  and 
gardens.  Limoges  is  an  ill-built  town,  with  many  houses  of  timber,  roofed  with  tiles,  and 
projecting  eaves,  but  there  are  several  handsome  squares  and  fountains,  and  the  public  walks 
command  a beautiful  view  of  the  Vienne  flowing  down  a charming  valley.  Its  cathedral, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  English  during  their  temporary  possession  of  this  part  of 
France,  suffered  much  during  the  revolution,  and  has  only  one  tow’er  left  standing. 
Bourges,  the  ancient  Biturigro,  is  very  ill  built,  but  adorned  with  a fine  cathedral,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  its  university,  and  as  die  birth-place  of  Bourdaloue,  and  of  the  jesuit,  Father 
d’Orl&ns.  Ch&teauroux  is  gloomy,  but  has  a large  woollen  manufacture. 

2398.  The  tu\>  departments  of  the  Charente , watered  by  the  fine  river  of  that  name,  form  a 
region  different  in  character  from  those  now  described  ; level,  and  extremely  fertile,  though 
in  some  parts  marshy  and  unhealthful.  A great  part  of  the  produce  of  its  rich  vineyards  is 
at  Cognac  converted  into  brandy,  which  bears  an  unrivalled  reputation,  though,  probably, 
the  name  is  applied  with  a fraudulent  latitude  to  inferior  liquors.  The  yellow  tinge  so 
generally  given  to  brandy  is  the  consequence  of  a local  custom  at  Cognac.  Saintes  is 
ancient  even  as  a French  city.  An  ample  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  a triumphal  arch  of 
white  marble,  attest  its  ancient  importance  as  a Roman  city ; and  the  cathedral  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  But  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  Charente  ore 
Rochelle  and  Rochefort.  The  former  is  renowned  as  die  grand  and  last  bulwark  of  the 
protestont  cause,  and  its  reduction,  effected  by  the  almost  incredible  efforts  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  fixed  the  downfall  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  France.  Though  no  longer  a 
haven  of  the  first  magnitude,  its  colonial  trade,  prior  at  least  to  the  late  war,  was  very  con- 
siderable. The  town  is  handsome,  with  brood  streets,  many  of  the  houses  built  on  arcades, 
with  shops  beneath,  as  in  Chester.  Rochefort  has  little  trade,  but  is  one  of  die  principal 
French  naval  stations.  It  has  a secure  harbour,  with  very  safe  and  extensive  docks. 
Being  one  of  the  few  towns  in  France  that  arc  not  much  more  than  a century  and  a half 
old,  it  is  built  on  a regular  plan,  with  broad  open  streets.  Angouleme,  in  the  interior, 
stands  on  a rock  in  the  centre  of  a charming  valley,  through  which  winds  the  silver 
stream  of  the  Charente.  It  is  a clean  well-built  town,  having  a cathedral  with  five  cupolas, 
and  displaying  other  marks  of  historical  importance.  There  is  a large  manufacture  of 
paper. 


2399-  Guienne  is  a most  important  province,  which  for  several  ages  formed  an  appanage 
of  the  English  crown.  It  consists  of  a magnificent  and  highly  cultivated  plain,  watered  by 
the  Garonne,  whose  broad  stream  here  resembles  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  by  its  ample 
tributaries,  the  Tarn,  the  Lot,  and  die  Dordogne.  It  is  distinguished  by  various  rich  pro- 
ductions but  more  especially  by  die  wines  bearing  the  name  of  claret,  which  though  not 
quite  so  rich  and  highly  flavoured  as  some,  are  so  light  and  agreeable  that  a greater  quantity 
is  drunk  at  the  tables  of  the  opulent,  than  of  any  other.  M.  Frank,  in  a late  work  pub- 
lished at  Bordeaux,  estimates  the  entire  produce  of  claret  at  250,000  tuns.  The  wines  of 
the  farms  Laffitte  and  Chateau- Margaux  are  the  most  esteemed;  but  much  is  sold  under 
these  names  which  has  no  title  to  them. 

2-100.  Bordeaux  (Jig.  244.),  near  die  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  is  one  of  the  grandest 

emporia  in  France,  and, 
indeed,  in  Europe.  Situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, which  here  allows 
the  largest  vessels  to  ascend 
to  its  port,  it  exports  all  the 
valuable  produce  of  this 
great  southern  plain,  of 
which  the  wines  arc  said 
to  amount  to  100,000,  and 
brandy  to  20,000  pipes  an- 
nually. It  is  engaged  also 
in  colonial  trade,  and  in  the 
cod  and  whale  fisheries. 
Recent  travellers  remark  a 
MmtKAur-  greater  display  of  wealth 

aud  prosperity  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  the  Freuch  commercial  cities.  Every  thing  is  on 
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a grand  scale,  and  buildings  are  in  progress  which,  when  finished,  will  leave  it  without  a rival 
in  France.  The  theatre,  designed  after  that  of  Milan,  is  considered  a model  of  architectural 
beauty.  Many  of  the  ecclesiastical  structures  were  founded  by  the  English.  A very 
republican  spirit  is  said  to  prevail  at  Bordeaux. 

2401.  The  other  towns  of  Guienne  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  Montauban  embraced 
with  ardour  the  protestant  cause,  and  had  a distinguished  university,  which  was  suppressed, 
when  the  place  was  taken  in  1629,  by  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  fortifications  razed.  This 
seminary,  however,  was  restored  by  Nupoleon  in  1810.  Montauban,  is  well  built,  of  painted 
brick,  with  wide  and  clean  streets;  and  an  elevated  walk,  which  commands  a most 
extensive  view,  reaching  to  the  Pyrenees.  Agen  is  a very  dirty  ill-built  town,  but  famous 
for  the  plums  raised  in  its  vicinity.  Cahors  has  some  thriving  manufactures,  and  its  vicinity 
produces  the  inn  tie  Grave,  which  is  held  in  high  estimation.  Rhodez,  on  the  Avcvron,  is 
a gloomy  old  town,  but  the  seat  of  a distinguished  bishopric. 

2402.  Gascony  is  a large  province,  extending  to  the  Pyrenees  and  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
vide  level  surface,  of  peculiar  character,  called  the  landes.  These  are  plains  of  sand,  in  some 
places  loose  and  blowing,  but  mostly  covered  with  pine  trees,  sometimes  affording  pasturage 
for  sheep,  and  more  rarely  detached  tracts  fit  for  cultivation.  The  Gascons,  long  nn  inde- 
pendent people  under  their  dukes  are  a peculiar  race,  fiery,  ardent,  impetuous,  and  pro- 
verbially addicted  to  boasting ; hence  the  term  gasconade.  Bayonne,  though  not  very  large, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  prettiest  towns  in  France.  Situated  at  the  broad  mouth  of  the 
A dour,  it  has  a considerable  traffic  in  exporting  the  timber  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Landes, 
and  sends  also  vessels  to  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries.  Mont  de  Marsan,  the  capital  of  the 
Landes,  is  but  a small  and  poor  place. 

2403.  The  Pyrenean  dejiartments  comprehend  some  interesting  features.  Beam,  the 
little  original  principality  of  Henry  IV.,  which  he  governed  with  paternal  kindness;  and 
Roussillon,  which  underwent  several  revolutions,  alternately  belonging  to  France  and  to 
Spain,  before  it  was  finally  annexed  to  the  former.  Young  gives  a delightful  view 
of  the  state  of  this  mountain  district.  It  is  divided  into  a number  of  small  properties, 
which  are  well  enclosed,  well  cultivated,  each  comfortable  cottage  being  surrounded  by  its 
garden  well  stocked  w ith  fruit  trees  ; the  inhabitants  snugly  dressed,  like  Highlanders,  in 
red  caps.  The  subdivision  of  property,  though  great,  seems  not  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
lead  to  misery.  Pau  is  a considerable  town,  in  a romantic  situation,  and  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  cradle  is  still  show  n in  the  ancient  palace,  now  converted 
into  a prison.  It  makes  a good  deal  of  linen,  and  is  noted  for  its  excellent  hams  which  are 
exported  from  Bayonne.  Tarbes  capital  of  the  upper  Pyrenees,  and  Bagndres  with 
its  mineral  hot  springs  a place  of  crowded  and  fashionable  resort,  arc  delightfully  situated, 
affording  an  approach  to  the  fine  valleys  of  the  highest  Pyrenees.  The  slopes  of  the  neigh, 
bouring  mountains  are  richly  cultivated,  and  often  well  enclosed.  Roussillon  is  Spanish  as 
to  language  and  customs  ; but  the  magnificent  roads  effected  in  defiance  of  natural  obstacles 
and  the  thriving  industry  of  the  people,  mark  the  influence  of  a more  active  and  enlightened 
government.  The  extensive  fortifications  of  Perpignan  render  it  a barrier  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  gloomy  and  ill  built,  but  has  some  manufactures. 

2404.  Languedoc,  the  ancient  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  afterwards  the  domain  of  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  is  the  pride  of  France  in  regard  to  climate,  soil,  and  scenery.  The  air 
along  its  coasts  is  generally  considered  the  most  salubrious  in  Europe.  The  plains  of  Lan- 
guedoc are  celebrated ; yet  they  are  encroached  upon  not  only  by  the  Pyrenees  on  the  east, 
but  by  the  Cevennes,  which  form  their  constant  northern  boundary,  and  in  many  places 
reduce  them  to  a breadth  of  a few  miles.  But  on  the  line  from  Beziers  by  Montpelier  to 
Nismcs,  the  plain  is  of  much  greater  breadth,  and  displays  a luxuriant  fertility  scarcely 
rivalled  in  any  other  part  even  of  this  happy  region.  Every  thing  flourishes  here,  even 
what  is  most  strictly  denied  to  other  provinces  ; not  only  grain  and  the  vine,  but  the  silk- 
worm and  the  olive. 

2405.  The  cities  of  Languedoc  are  not  of  the  very  first  magnitude  ; but  they  are  handsome 
and  finely  situated  ; and  they  present  some  interesting  Roman  monuments.  Toulouse  covers 
a great  extent  of  ground,  but  it  has  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  its  par- 
liament, which  w as  one  of  the  most  important  in  France.  The  cathedral  is  very  large,  but 
not  very  beautiful ; and  many  of  the  churches  were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  There 
is  an  university  attended  by  1500  students,  and  two  large  libraries  open  to  the  public. 
Castresisa  well-built,  industrious,  large  town,  the  birth-place  of  Rapin  and  Madame  Dacicr. 
Carcassonne  still  retains  some  of  the  bastions  and  towers  of  the  castle  on  its  hill ; but  this 
ancient  quarter  is  almost  deserted  in  favour  of  the  neat  pleasant  town  built  beneath.  Beziers 
is  ugly  and  dirty,  but  lias  a handsome  cathedral,  and  is  important  from  its  site  on  the  canal 
of  Languedoc.  Narbonne,  though  celebrated  as  a Roman  capital,  presents  few  monuments 
of  that  people  ; these  are  said  to  have  l>cen  taken  down  at  the  building  of  the  walls.  Mont- 
pelier enjoys  an  unrivalled  fame  for  its  mild  and  salubrious  air;  but  our  late  travellers,  Mr. 
Matthews  and  Mrs.  Carey,  have  declared  themselves  unable  to  discover  on  what  that  re- 
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nown  is  founded.  It  is  subject  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold;  cloth  pelisses  must  be 
worn  the  whole  winter,  and  fires  cannot  be  discontinued  till  May.  It  is,  however,  an 
agreeable  residence ; the  public  walk  commands  a view  over  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
surrounding  country,  scarcely  equalled  in  Europe : there  is  a flourishing  medical  school, 
with  good  practitioners,  and  a library  of  40,000  volumes.  Montpelier  is  not  uniformly 
well  built;  but  it  presents  a noble  Roman  aqueduct,  a fine  cathedral,  and  other  public 
buildings.  Nismes  is  oue  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  silk  manufacture,  as  already  noticed,  flourishes  there  to  a great  extent. 
More  than  half  the  inhabitants  are  protestant,  who,  as  may  be  well  remembered,  w ere,  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  exposed  to  violent  outrages  on  the  part  of  their  catholic  fel- 
low citizens.  The  catholic  author  of  “ Four  Years  in  France”  alleges  that  the  protestants 
had  somewhat  too  freely  used  their  superiority  during  the  revolution  ; but  these  disorders 
were  disavowed  by  the  French  court,  and  have  ceased.  The  city  is  ill  built,  ill  paved,  ill 
laid  out;  but  there  is  a fine  boulevard  bordered  with  trees;  and  it  is  particularly  illustrious 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  Roman  monuments.  The  amphitheatre  is  nearly  entire,  and, 
though  rather  smaller  than  that  of  Verona,  from  its  massive  grandeur,  and  the  enormous 
stones  of  which  it  is  constructed,  suggests  the  idea  of  an  imperishable  fabric.  But  the 
edifice  called  the  Maison  carree,  supposed  to  have  been  a temple  of  Augustus,  is  that  which 
has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  travellers,  from  its  extreme  elegance  and  graceful  pro- 
portions, which  render  it  almost  a perfect  model  of  architectural  beauty.  It  remains  after 
so  many  ages  quite  entire,  “ as  if  savage  and  saint  had  been  alike  awed  by  its  superlative 
beauty."  Near  Nismes  is  the  Pont  du  Garde  (Jig.  245.),  an  ancient  bridge,  or  rather 

aqueduct,  forming  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments 
now  extant  of  Roman  gran- 
deur. 

2406.  Provence  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  in- 
teresting of  the  French  pro- 
vinces, first,  as  the  earliest  seat 
of  wealth,  civilisation,  and 
poetry ; next,  as  containing 
the  ecclesiastical  capital, 
Avignon,  near  which  is  Vau- 
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cl  use,  the  fai'ourite  residence 
of  Petrarch ; lastly,  os  in- 


cluding Toulon  and  Marseilles,  the  greatest  naval  and  the  greatest  commercial  city  in  the 
kingdom.  The  classic  stream  of  the  Durance,  though  it  crosses  the  whole  region  from  its 
alpine  boundary  to  the  Rhone,  and  too  often  overflows  its  banks,  does  not  preserve  the  ex- 
tensive tracts  covered  with  rude  calcareous  hills  from  the  evils  of  aridity.  Although,  there- 


fore, the  products  of  this  province  are  various,  and  many  of  them  fine,  it  does  not  yield  corn 
sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  nor  can  it  boast  of  extensive  manufactures,  but  depends 


chiefly  upon  commerce. 

2407.  The  cities  of  Provence  rank,  in  all  respects,  among  the  greatest  and  tposi  interest- 
ing of  the  kingdom.  Aix  is  not  the  largest,  but  is  reckoned  the  capital,  and  w as  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  parliaments  of  Provence.  Its  name  is  contracted  from  that  of  Aquse  Sextue,  given  to 
it  by  the  Romans  from  the  copious  warm  baths,  in  whose  vicinity  numerous  medals  and  in- 
scriptions have  been  discovered.  It  is  pleasant,  airy,  well  built,  in  a fine  plain  encircled  by 
lofty  mountains.  The  court  is  very  beautiful,  formed  by  two  rows  of  trees,  with  hot  fountains 
bubbling  up,  at  w'hich  women  are  seen  washing  clothes.  Greater  celebrity  attaches  to 
the  name  of  Avignon,  for  some  time  an  ecclesiastical  capital,  and  still  more  illustrious  by 
association  with  the  names  of  Laura  and  Petrarch.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  Rhone,  with 


many  handsome  houses ; but  the  streets  arc  crowded  and  ill  paved.  In  the  centre  rises  an 
insulated  rock,  separated  by  the  river  from  a range  of  hills  on  the  other  side,  and  in  which 
are  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  popes,  now  converted  into  barracks  and  prisons.  The 
cathedral  hod  accumulated  immense  wealth  in  silver  and  other  offerings,  of  all  which  it 


was  rifled  at  the  Revolution  ; an  event  more  fatal  to  Avignon  than  to  any  other  city,  except 
Lyons.  Avignon  is  surrounded  by  a wall  built  only  for  fiscal  purposes,  and  the  Rhone 
is  crossed  by  a handsome  bridge  built  by  St  Benezet  in  the  twelfth  century  from  the 
produce  of  alms,  and  which  yields  50,000  francs  of  annual  toll.  It  would  be  profane  for 
a traveller  to  leave  Avignon  without  visiting  the  tomb  of  Laura  in  the  church  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and  making  an  excursion  to  the  beautiful  fountain  of  Vnucluse  ( Jig.  246.),  the  scene 
of  inspiration  to  Petrarch.  Arles  was,  in  early  times,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
the  south  of  France  ; under  the  Romans  it  was  the  scat  of  the  pnetorian  prefect ; in  the  ninth 
century  it  was  the  capital  of  a separate  kingdom,  and  afterwards  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
and  of  thirteen  successive  councils.  It  is  still  a large  city,  and  presents  the  vestiges  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  (of  which  the  interior  area  is  now  built  upon),  once  capable  of 
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containing  30,000  persons.  Tarascon  is  still  a flourishing  place,  above  which  rises  the 

ancient  castle  of  the  counts 
^ 24G  of  Provence,  now  converted 

into  a prison.  On  the  op- 
posite lmnk  of  the  Rhone  is 
Beaueaire,  distinguished  for 
its  groat  annual  fair,  at  which 
are  still  sold  goods  of  various 
descriptions  to  die  value  of 
about  300,000/.  Digue  and 
Carpentras  are  of  some  im- 
portance as  capitals  of  dis- 
tricts. 

2408.  Marseilles  and  Tou- 
lon, the  two  great  southern 
havens,  form  now  the  most 
important  features  of  Provence.  The  commercial  fame  of  Marseilles  dates  from  early  antiquity, 
when  it  was  a Greek  colony,  and  carried  on  almost  all  the  commerce  of  Gaul.  In  modern 
times  it  has  been  the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  to  the  Levant ; and  though  its  prosperity 
suffered  a total  eclipse  under  the  regime  of  Napoleon,  it  has  since  regained  much  of  its 
former  splendour.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  secure,  but  is  somewhat  narrow  at  the 
entrance,  and  shallow.  It  is  bordered  by  extensive  quays  of  hewn  stone,  with  spacious 
warehouses ; and  is  filled  with  all  the  shipping  peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean,  among 
which  are  galleys,  and  lieauliful  pleasure-boats  with  silk  awnings;  it  is  crowded  with  all 
the  nations  of  that  sea,  Greeks,  Turks,  Jews,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  loaded  with  the  pro- 
duce of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  compared  by  a late  writer  to  Liverpool : the  districts  round 
the  port  area  nucleus  of  trade  and  dirt;  but  in  the  exterior,  the  streets  arc  handsome, 
airy,  and  well  built.  Among  other  fine  public  buildings  is  the  hotel  de  v Me,  with  its 
magnificent  marble  staircase.  The  cours  is  formed  by  two  rows  of  fine  trees  bordered 
by  handsome  houses,  and  the  central  walk  is  crowded  like  a fair.  The  neighbouring  plain 
is  finely  cultivated,  but  is  bounded  by  bold  and  rugged  mountains  that  rise  above  the  range 
of  vegetation.  Toulon,  though  not  a seat  of  commerce,  is  the  chief  naval  station  of 
France  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  two  ports,  the  old  and  the  new  : the  latter  alone 
receiver  ihips  of  war,  and  is  bordered  by  most  extensive  arsenals  in  which  5000  men  are 
constantly  employed.  This  port  can  contain  200  sail  of  the  line  ; and  without  is  a very 
spacious  and  well-sheltered  roadstead.  It  is  defended  by  two  strong  forts,  which,  however, 
were  occupied  in  1793  by  the  British,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
the  place.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Bonaparte’s  military  talents  became  con- 
spicuous. Toulon  is  a clean,  pleasant  town,  refreshed  by  streams  of  water,  running  through 
the  streets.  The  adjacent  country  is  wild  and  romantic,  and  interspersed  with  some  cultivated 
valleys. 

2409.  Dauphine  is  a region  completely  alpine,  the  two  departments  of  the  Higher  and 
Lower  Alps  occupying  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  The  mountains  are  chiefly  calcareous, 
and  broken  into  the  most  picturesque,  peculiar,  and  romantic  forms.  Young  even  considers 
the  scenery  of  Dauphin^,  particularly  along  the  I sere,  as  surpassing  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  Alps.  In  one  of  the  most  awful  recesses  of  these  rocks  and  wilds,  at  a distance 
from  all  the  smiling  scenes  of  earth,  St.  Bruno  erected  the  monastery  of  the  Chartreuse 
(Jig.  247.),  of  which  Gray  has  drawn  so  sublime  and  imposing  a picture.  There  are 

other  scenes  emphatically  termed  the  wonders  of 
Dauphin^ ; as  tl»e  burning  fountain,  the  grottoes 
of  Sassenage,  &c.  Although  this  part  of  the 
kingdom  cannot  be  considered  as  productive,  yet 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  on 
its  high  slopes  by  a simple  race  of  men  resembling 
the  mountaineers  of  Switeerland;  and  even  the 
silk-worm  is  bred  in  its  lower  valleys. 

2410.  The  cities  do  not  require  very  par- 
ticular notice.  Grenoble  is  a considerable  place, 
not  ill  built,  with  a library  of  GO, 000  volumes, 
and  some  other  literary  establishments.  It 
took  a conspicuous  part  in  promoting  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  and  was  also  the 
first  town  that  opened  its  gates  to  Napoleon  on 
oka***  aiw—  his  return  from  Elba.  Gap  is  a pretty  large  but 

poor  old  town,  in  a deep  hollow,  amid  barren  mountains.  Vienne  is  a Roman  city,  and 
presents  a temple,  with  several  other  interesting  remains  of  that  people.  It  has  also  a fine 
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modern  cathedral  with  a very  lofty  spire.  Valence  has  a military  school,  at  which  Bonaparte 
was  educated.  Near  Tain  in  produced  the  celebrated  wine  called  Hermitage. 

241 1 . The  Lyonnoi*  is  a small  territory , penetrated  by  branches  of  the  Alps,  in  some 
places  rough  and  stony,  in  others  finely  diversified  with  hill  and  dale.  Its  chief  interest, 
however,  centres  in  the  great  city  which  is  its  capital. 

21 1 2.  Lyons  (Jig-  218.)  is  generally  considered  as  the  second  city  in  France , and  as  foremost 

in  regard  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. It  is  on  the  whole  a 
noble  city.  The  quays  along 
the  Rhone  are  superb ; the 
h&tel  de  viUe  is  held  to  be  second 
only  to  that  of  Amsterdam  ; 
the  cathedral  is  highly  orna- 
mented in  the  florid  Gothic 
style;  and  the  squares,  espe- 
cially the  riace  de  Bellecour , 
with  its  fountains  and  statues, 
are  nowhere  surpassed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oia  streets  are  narrow,  bordered  by  lofty 
and  gloomy  walls,  and  divided  by  a muddy  stream.  To  turn  into  them  from  the  quays  has  been 
compared  to  entering  subterraneous  passages,  watered  by  the  sluices  of  Coeytus.  Lyons 
Miftered  dreadfully  under  the  sway  of  the  jacobins,  who  made  it  a chief  theatre  of  those 
atrocities  that  rendered  them  the  horror  of  mankind.  To  say  nothing  of  the  massacres 
perpetrated  under  the  appellations  of  fusilLules  and  noyadcs , they  studiously  broke  in  pieces 
all  the  manufacturing  machinery,  while  with  barbarous  hands  they  defaced  all  the  orna- 
ments of  the  city,  filled  up  the  fountains,  broke  the  statues  in  pieces,  and  demolished  the 
whole  of  the  cathedral  except  the  walls.  Her  citizens  have  made  diligent  efforts  to  restore 
her  prosperity,  and  not  without  success  ; still,  the  want  of  capital  and  the  stagnation  of  trade 
nre  serious  obstructions,  and  cause  the  evils  of  poverty  among  a large  population  to  be 
severely  felt.  The  Lvonnese  have  the  propensities  usually  observed  in  manufacturing  places ; 
they  dislike  the  Bourbons,  and  the  sight  of  an  Englishman  is  wormwood  to  them. 

24 IS.  Auvergne y to  the  west  of  the  Lyonnois,  is  the  only  mountainous  and  pastoral  tract 
which  France  has  peculiarly  its  own.  It  consists  of  a continuous  range  of  mountains  which 
have  evidently  been  in  a state  of  volcanic  action,  the  country  being  covered  with  lava,  and 
the  houses  built  of  it.  From  an  elevated  and  extensive  plain  rises  the  great  Puy  de  Dome, 
nearly  JOOO  feet  high,  with  about  sixty  attendant  mountains,  called  in  the  country  the 
giantess  and  her  children.  The  country  is  diversified  with  many  rugged  and  precipitous 
rocks,  having  castles  and  even  towns  built  on  them.  Yet  Auvergne  is  not  a barren  country. 
'Die  Fuys  are  mostly  covered  with  herbage,  and  have  large  level  plains.  The  natives  are 
laborious,  and  rear  large  herds  of  cattle,  which  ore  almost  wild ; they  ore  even  said  to  beat 
off  the  wolf,  the  low  of  the  animal  attacked  summoning  all  the  rest  to  its  assistance  ; but,  in 
return,  they  cannot  be  milked  unless  the  calf  be  on  the  other  side.  The  people  arc  homely, 
and  very  republican ; they  form  themselves  into  a number  of  societies,  of  w hich  the  principle 
is  a common  table,  attended  however  by  the  men  only.  In  winter  they  take  up  their  abode 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  cattle,  which  occupy  each  end,  and  by  their  heat  save  fuel, 
which  is  scarce.  Clermont  is  a considerable  town,  perched  on  the  top  of  a hill,  and  built  of 
lava.  It  is  extremely  dirty,  and  Mr.  Young  compares  several  of  its  streets  to  channels  cut 
in  a dunghill ; however,  the  mountain  breezes  purify  the  air.  The  cathedral,  which  was  fine, 
was  nearly  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  In  the  surrounding  country  are  many  curious 
caverns,  petrifying  wells,  w'arm  springs,  cascades,  Ac.  Aurillac  also,  Riom,  and  Thiers  are 
elevated  towns,  commanding  striking  views  of  the  rocks  and  cones  of  this  remarkable  chain. 

Towards  Puy  en  Velay,  which 
naturally  belongs  to  Auvergne, 
the  rocks  become  still  more 
•teop  and  romantic,  and  among 
the  castles  seated  in  them, 
Mr.  Young  especially  distin- 
guishes that  of  Polignac  ( Jig. 
249.),  the  form  and  site  of 
which  appears  to  him  so 
striking,  as  to  cause  all  the 
feudal  ages,  by  a sort  of  magic 
influence,  to  rise  before  the 
mind.  St.  Michaers  church, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Puy  itself,  stands  on  the  top  of  a very  striking,  almost  pre- 
cipitous rock,  of  tower-like  form. 

2414.  Burgundy  and  Clutmpagnct  with  the  small  adjoining  provinces  of  Bourbonnois  and 
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Nivcmois,  form  a vast  plain  extending  north  of  the  provinces  last  described.  Burgundy, 
however,  is  traversed  by  branches  from  the  Vosges,  forming  hilly  tracts  of  moderate 
elevation.  This  is  the  great  country  of  wine,  producing  the  finest  in  France,  and, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  whole  world.  The  surface  of  the  vine-district  is 
chiefly  red  sandstone  mck,  with  very  little  soil.  The  vineyards  are  cultivated  by  small 
proprietors,  who  do  not  usually  hold  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  arpents.  It  costs  21/. 
to  plant  an  nr|>cnt  in  vines,  and  1/.  5s.  annually  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Three  years  elapse 
before  it  yields  any  wine,  and  six  before  it  yields  good  wine.  Common  vineyards  sell  at 
60L  an  acre  ; and  there  are  some  that  sell  so  high  as  400/.  The  precariousness  of  the  crop, 
however,  and  the  want  of  capital,  render  this  branch  of  industry  a poor  employment ; and  the 

cultivators  of  Burgundy  are  the  least  flourishing  of  any 
in  France.  Few  new  vineyards  are  now  laid  down  ; 
though  the  capital  invested  in  the  old  ones  is  a suf- 
ficient reason  for  keeping  them  up. 

2415.  (f  the  chief  !emw,  the  first  in  dignity  is 
Ilheiins,  a noble  and  ancient  city,  the  ecclesiastical 
capital  of  France,  where  the  kings  were  crowned  and 
anointed.  The  cathedral  {Jig.  250.)  has  been  con 
sidered  the  most  splendid  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture existing,  though  some  of  its  ornaments  an* 
not  in  the  purest  taste.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  also 
fine ; and  the  streets,  unlike  what  is  usual  in  old 
towns,  are  broad,  straight,  and  w*ell-built.  llheims 
is  still  the  chief  mart  of  that  favourite  wine  called 
champagne,  and  from  thence  the  connoisseurs  of 
Paris  take  care  to  procure  their  supplies.  Troyes, 
once  celebrated  for  its  great  fairs,  and  noted  as 
having  given  its  name  to  the  Troy  weight,  ranks  as 
capital  of  Champagne,  and  is  still  a large  and  flou- 
rishing town  on  the  Seine.  Chalons  sur  Marne  is  also 
considerable,  and,  by  a seemingly  capricious  choice, 
is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Marne,  instead 
of  Rhcims.  Mezieres  and  Sedan  are  strong  frontier 
towns ; the  latter  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  fine 
woollen  cloth,  as  well  as  for  one  of  arras.  Rocroy  is 
only  distinguished  for  the  signal  victory  of  1643,  which  first  established  the  superiority  of 
the  French  arms.  In  Burgundy,  Dijon  (Jig.  251.),  with  its  numerous  and  lofty  spires, 


DUO*. 

presents  a noble  appearance  to  the  approaching  traveller;  but  it  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient 
importance.  Its  churches,  now’  too  numerous  for  the  place  in  its  reduced  state,  were  dread- 
fully defaced  and  mutilated  during  the  Revolution  : one  has  been  converted  into  a market 

for  fisli,  another  into  one  for  com.  The 
streets,  however,  are  wide  and  clean.  Dijon 
has  a distinguished  university,  and  can  boast 
of  giving  birth  to  Bossuct,  Buflbn,  and 
Crlbillon.  Autun  attracts  notice  by  a 
temple  and  other  remains,  which  indicate 
its  importance  as  a Roman  city,  also  by  a 
fine  modern  cathedral  (Jig.  252.).  Auxerre 
still  flourishes  by  the  excellent  wine  pro- 
duced in  its  neighbourhood,  and  is  adorned 
with  a cathedral  and  several  lofty  spires. 
Chalons  sur  Saonc  is  a good  country  town. 
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Sens,  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  several  councils,  presents  still  some 
noble  monuments  in  decay.  Moulins,  capital  of  the  rich  plain  of  the  Bourbounois,  though 
not  handsome,  is  busy  and  cheerful,  having  a considerable  traffic  upon  the  Seine.  Nevers, 
in  Nivemois,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Loire,  but  is  an  ill-built  and  dirty  town. 

2416.  The  provinces  of  Lorraine , Franche-comte,  and  Alsace  are  less  an  integral  part  of 
France  than  a series  of  appendages  obtained  by  conquest  chiefly  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  They  remain  still  in  many  points  connected  with  Germany.  They  are 
watered  by  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  tributaries  of  the  Rhine  ; they  are  traversed  by  the 
chain  of  the  Vosges,  connected  with  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  Black  Forest ; their  surface  is 
rude  and  irregular  ; their  wines  have  the  same  agreeable  add  quality  as  the  Rhenish. 
Even  yet  Alsace,  both  as  to  language  and  manners,  is  altogether  German. 

2417.  The  cities  are,  — Nancy,  capital  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  a race  of  gallant  and 
accomplished  princes.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  elegant  city  in  France,  especially  the  new 
town,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  gates  'appear  almost  like  triumphal  arches  ; the 
public  buildings  are  numerous  ; the  place  royale  and  the  adjoining  area  are  superb.  The 
place  is  lighted  in  the  English  manner.  Metz  is  a larger  town,  and  now  more  important, 
being  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  French  fortresses.  It  is  nearly  enclosed  by  the  Moselle 
and  the  Seille,  and  entered  by  successive  drawbridges.  The  usual  complement  of  its 
garrison  is  10,000  men.  Metz  is  celebrated  for  its  long  and  triumphant  defence  under  the 
Duke  of  Guise  against  the  army  of  Charles  V.  It  is  still  a flourishing  town,  with  numerous 
manufactures,  and  contains  a library  of  60,000  volumes.  Luneville  was  for  some  time 
the  residence  of  Stanislaus,  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  who  considerably  embellished  it ; and 
it  was  the  scene  of  Bonaparte's  first  triumphant  treaty  in  1801.  It  is  now  rather  a poor 
place,  having  few  manufactures.  Another  strong  fortress  is  Verdun,  a name  but  too  familiar 
to  English  ears,  as  the  scene  of  the  iniquitous  detention  of  our  countrymen  in  1803.  It 
is  well  situated  on  the  Meuse.  Salins  flourishes  by  means  of  the  salt  extracted  from  the  brine- 
springs,  which  are  found  also  in  other  parts  of  this  territory.  Besan^on,  in  Franche- 
comt£,  was  a city  of  the  German  empire  till  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  when  it  was  ceded 
to  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Louis  XIV.  It  is  a large  and  industrious 
place,  particularly  distinguished  by  a manufacture  of  clocks  and  watches,  introduced  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  employing  about  1800  persons.  It  has  also  valuable 
scientific  and  literary  establishments.  Dole  is  likewise  a very  ancient  town,  once  the 
capital  of  Franche-comtf.  Vesoul  and  Lons  le  Saulnier  are  pretty  good  towns,  and  capitals 
of  departments.  In  approaching  Switzerland,  the  country  becomes  elevated,  and  the  towns 
occupy  picturesque  sites.  Omans  lies  in  a deep  dell,  skirted  by  green  rocky  hills,  like  Matlock. 
Pontarlier  stands  on  a height  having  a strong  castle  which  guards  the  passage  into  Switzer- 
land. Nantua  is  placed  in  a nook  between  two  enormous  mountains.  On  crossing  the 
Vosges  appears  the  rich  and  fruitful  plain  of  Alsace,  more  highly  cultivated  than  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  except  French  Flanders.  Here  Colmar,  Haguenau,  Savernc,  Weis- 
semburg,  are  agreeably  situated  and  rather  thriving  towns.  But  by  far  the  most  important 
place  in  this  part  of  France  is  Strasburg  f Jig.  253.).  It  was  early  celebrated  as  an  imperial 

city,  enjoying  extensive  privileges,  and  enriched 
by  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine.  Its  prosperity 
was  still  farther  promoted  in  consequence  of  the 
zeal  with  which,  along  with  the  rest  of  Alsace,  it 
embraced  the  reformed  doctrines.  Strasburg  and 
Alsace  suffered  a severe  misfortune,  by  being,  in 
1689,  subjected  to  France  by  Louts  XIV.  Yet 
the  city  retained  privileges  beyond  any  other  in 
France,  and  continued  to  be  distinguished  both 
by  wealth  and  intelligence.  Its  schools  were 
considered  second  only  to  those  of  Paris,  till  the 
Revolution,  when  they  were  severely  injured,  and 
have  not  yet  been  fully  restored.  Strasburg, 
however,  has  still  valuable  institutions,  both 
literary  and  economical,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  flourishing  cities  of  France. 
Its  ancient  importance  is  attested  by  its  cathedral 
or  minster,  one  of  the  most  splendid  existing 
monuments  of  the  Gothic.  Its  tow  er,  470  feet 
high,  is  said  to  be  the  most  elevated  structure  in 
the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt. 
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Chap.  VI. 

SPAIN. 

2418.  Spain  forms  the  principal  part  of  a very  extensive  peninsula  / the  most  southern,  and 
also  the  most  western,  portion  of  Europe.  It  is  only  connected  by  an  isthmus  about  a hundred 
miles  broad,  traversed  by  the  Pyrenees,  a chain  holding  the  second  rank  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe.  Spain  is  thus  almost  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

2419.  The  boundaries  of  the  Peninsula  in  general,  are  on  the  north,  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; 
on  the  west,  the  Atlantic;  but  this  coast  for  more  than  half  its  extent  is  occupied  by 
Portugal,  whose  interior  frontier  forms  to  that  extent  the  western  boundary  of  Spain. 
The  most  southern  point  near  Gibraltar  is  separated  only  by  a narrow  strait  from  the 
opposite  shore  of  Africa.  Eastward  from  this  strait  is  the  Mediterranean,  along  which 
the  coast  w inds  in  a north-easterly  direction,  gradually  receding  from  Africa,  and  facing  at 
a great  interval  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  From  its  termination,  the  Pyrenees  stretch 
across  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  form  the  lofty  limit  between  Spain  and  France. 

2420.  The  extent  of  Sjudn , north  and  south,  is,  from  Tarifa  Point  in  the  straits,  in  36°  N. 
latitude,  to  Cape  Ortcgal  in  Galicia,  43°  46' ; making  7°  46'  of  latitude,  or  about  540  English 
miles.  From  east  to  west,  the  extreme  points  are  Cape  Creus,  in  Catalonia,  3°  17'  E.  lon- 
gitude, and  Cape  La  Roca,  9°  17' W.  longitude;  implying  twelve  and  a half  degrees,  which, 
in  this  latitude,  amounts  to  about  560  miles.  Thus  the  Peninsula  forms  almost  a square; 
allowance  being  made  for  the  irregularity  of  its  outline ; and,  the  entire  extent  of  Portugal 
being  taken  oft*,  it  is  reckoned  not  to  contain  more  than  176,600  square  miles. 

2421.  The  surface  of  Sjtain  is  strikingly  irregular.  It  is  traversed  by  long  and  lofty 
ranges  of  mountains,  having  plains  of  vast  extent  between  them  and  the  sea.  These  moun- 
tains may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  great  range  which  crosses  Europe  from  the  Block 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Pyrenees,  common  to  France  and  Spain,  form  a long  continuous 
line  of  lofty  summits,  the  most  central  and  elevated  of  which  is  Mont  Perdu  near  the 
source  of  the  Cinca,  which  the  measurements  of  Rainond  have  fixed  at  upwards  of  1 1,000 
feet.  Towards  the  sea,  on  both  sides,  the  mountains  sink  into  a more  moderate  elevation, 
and  the  barrier  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  less  formidable.  This  great  chain  shoots 
lower  branches  into  Catalonia  and  Navarre,  presenting  also  some  striking  insulated  peaks, 
among  which  that  of  Montserrat  is  the  most  conspicuous.  From  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Pyrenees,  a great  chain,  which  has  been  called  the  Iberian,  reaches  almost  due  south, 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  fine  plains  of  Aragon  and  Valencia.  All  the  other  ranges 
run  from  east  to  west.  The  Cantabrian  is  nearly  a continuation  of  the  Pyrenees : it  stretches 
across  the  whole  north  of  Spain,  covering  the  provinces  of  Asturias  and  Galicia,  and  leaving 
only  a narrow  and  rugged  plain  along  the  sea-coast.  Parallel  to  this,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
vast  plain  through  which  the  Duero  Hows,  is  another  transverse  range,  bearing  in  its  highest 
points  the  names  of  Guadarramnand  Somosierra,  and  enclosing  with  its  rugged  and  romantic 
cliffs  the  elevated  palaces  of  Son  Ildefonso  and  the  Escurial.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tagus  and  of  the  plain  of  Madrid  is  another  parallel  chain,  the  Sierra  of  Toledo.  It  borders 
the  wide  elevated  plain  of  La  Mancha;  on  the  southern  boundary  of  which  is  the  more  cele- 
brated chain  of  Sierra  Moreno,  the  lofty  harrier  of  the  rich  plains  of  Andalusia.  Beyond 
these  rises  another  longitudinal  chain,  of  a peculiarly  bold  and  lofty  character,  called  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  from  the  snow  which  perpetually  covers  many  of  its  summits ; between  which  and 
the  Mediterranean  only  a narrow  though  beautiful  plain  intervenes.  These  long  and  lofty 
ranges,  as  observed  already,  are  separated  by  very  extended  plains,  w hich,  in  the  interior,  are 
of  gnat  elevation,  and  even  Madrid  is  2000  feet  above  the  sea  : the  plains  along  the 
Mediterranean,  and  almost  on  a level  with  it,  display  a profuse  fertility,  and  abound  in 
all  the  choicest  fruits  of  a southern  climate. 

2422.  The  rivers  of  Spain  form  as  important  and  celebrated  a feature  as  its  mountains. 
The  Tagus  and  the  Duero,  rising  in  the  Iberian  chain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Aragon,  roll 
■long  the  two  grand  central  plains,  receiving  numerous  though  not  very  large  tributaries 
from  the  mountains  by  which  they  are  bordered.  Unfortunately  for  Spain,  they  terminate 
in  the  somewhat  hostile  realm  of  Portugal,  and  are  scarcely  navigable  above  its  frontier ; so 
tliat  the  commercial  benefits  arising  from  them  are  of  little  importance.  The  Guadiana 
belongs  to  La  Mancha,  and  on  its  approach  to  Portugal  forms  the  tmundary  of  the  two 
kingdoms ; but  the  high  tract  through  which  it  flows  is  only  distinguished  for  its  rich  pas- 
tures, and  does  not  render  its  port  of  Ayamonte  a place  of  any  importance.  Beyond  the 
Sierra  Morcnn,  the  Guadalquivir  waters  the  plain  of  Andalusia,  and  has  on  its  hanks  the 
noble  cities  of  Cordova  and  Seville;  while  Cadiz,  not  fur  from  its  mouth,  forms  the  chief 
•■mporium  of  Spain.  ITiough  its  navigation  is  now  much  impeded,  and  practicable 
for  large  vessels  only  to  Seville,  it  is  the  only  river  in  Spain  of  much  commercial  im- 
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portance.  The  Ebro,  which  derives  from  its  position  a greater  historical  celebrity  than 
any  other,  rising  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains,  nearly  crosses  ilie  breadth  of  north-eastern 
Spain,  and  separates  Catalonia  and  Aragon  from  the  extensive  regions  of  the  interior.  Its 
banks  at  present  afford  few  materials  for  trade,  except  a large  quantity  of  timber.  The 
Guadalaviar  and  Xucar  in  Valencia,  and  the  Miho  in  Galicia,  arc  also  rivers  of  some 
magnitude. 

2423.  The  mountains  of  Sjiaiti  enclose  no  lakes,  their  waters  finding  a ready  issue  along 
the  vast  plains  on  which  they  border. 

Skct.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Subject.  1.  Geology. 

2421.  The  principal  mountain  chains  in  Spain  differ  not  only  in  their  external 
aspect,  but  also  in  their  internal  composition : they  appear  more  as  different  individuals 
than  as  members  of  a single  system.  They  have  this  in  common  with  one  another,  that 
their  nucleus  consists,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks ; but  not  only  the 
species,  hut  also  the  relations  of  these,  vary  in  the  different  chains.  A great  body  of  granite, 
w hich  seldom  reaches  the  highest  points  of  the  country,  and  contains  subordinate  beds  of 
gneiss  and  other  primitive  rocks  ranges  through  the  Pyrenees  properly  so  called.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a predominating  mass  of  crystalline  slate  and  of  transition  rocks,  among 
which  the  most  abundant  arc  clay  slate  and  limestone.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  western 
continuation,  in  the  Biscayan  mountains  the  older  rocks  are  not  widely  distributed,  and 
appear  first  in  Galicia,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  northern  mountain  chain,  where, 
according  to  Humboldt,  granite,  accompanied  by  crystalline  slates  appears  again,  and  in  great 
extent.  The  principal  mass  of  the  mountain  chain  W'hich  separates  Old  from  New 
Castile  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  granite.  In  the  chain  of  mountains  extending  between 
the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana,  according  to  Link,  the  principal  rock  is  granite.  The  long 
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ridge  of  the  Sierra  Morena  contains  principally  transition  rocks ; granite  breaks  out  on  its 
southern  foot  towards  the  Guadalquivir.  This  rock,  so  frequent  in  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
appears  to  be  wanting  in  the  highest  southern  chain.  The  middle  mountain  ridges  consist 
of  mica  slate,  abounding  in  garnets,  which,  in  the  ridges  lying  before  them,  passes  into  less 
crystalline  mica  slate,  chlorite  slate,  and  clay  slate,  which  sometimes  enclose  beds,  at  times 
of  vast  magnitude,  of  compact  limestone,  marble,  dolomite,  and  serpentine.  On  the  south 
coast,  newer  transition  slate  and  greywacke  slate,  with  beds  of  flinty  slate,  lie  here  and  there 
on  the  older  slate.  The  basis  or  fundamental  part  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  is  of  these 
rocks. 

2425.  The  structure  of  the  chains  of  mountains  corresponds  in  general  with  their  chief 
direction.  Not  only  the  alternation  of  the  different  rocks,  but  also  the  direction  of  the  strata, 
are  conformable  with  the  direction  of  the  chains : hence,  in  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  the 
principal  direction  of  the  slaty  rocks  is  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  or  W.  S.W.  to  E.  N.  E.  But 
the  inclination  of  the  strata  varies.  In  the  Pyrenees,  properly  so  called,  the  dip  of  the  strata 
is  conformable  with  the  two  acclivities  of  the  range.  In  the  Somosierra  and  Guadarrama 
ranges,  the  principal  mass  of  gneiss  dips  S.  E.  towards  the  granite  lying  before  it  In  the 
Sierra  Morena,  the  predominating  dip  of  the  slaty  strata  is  towards  the  N.W.,  so  that  they 
appear  to  rest  on  the  granite  which  breaks  from  under  them.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
dip  of  the  strata  is  conformable  with  the  two  acclivities  of  the  chain.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  how  the  curvature  of  the  south  coast  of  Spain  obeys  the  direction  of  the  strata,  and 
how  the  formation  of  the  far-projecting  southern  point  of  the  land  also  stands  in  connection 
with  the  direction  of  the  strata.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  the  slaty  strata  run 
nearly  north  and  south  with  a rapid  dip  towards  the  east.  The  Gut  of  Gibraltar  is  therefore 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  strata.  The  rocky  wall  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic  Seas,  by  this  direction  of  the  strata,  must  have  opposed  the  strongest 
resistance  to  the  currents.  The  primitive  and  transition  rocks  in  very  different  places, 
are  rich  in  ores.  The  present  mines  are  confined  principally  to  the  south-west  and  south- 
east parts  of  Spain.  The  mighty  lead-glance  veins  of  Linares  occur  in  granite  ; the  colossal 
deposit  of  lead-glance  in  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  which  afforded,  in  the  year  1 828,  600,000 
cwt.  of  leati,  is  distributed  in  masses  (putzen),  in  a limestone  which  may  be  referred  to 
the  oldest  transition  rocks,  and  the  rich  mercury  mines  of  Almaden  are  contained  in 
clay  slate.  The  secondary  rocks  also  assist  in  forming  the  principal  Sj>anish  mountain 
chains,  but  in  a different  manner.  They  ascend  to  a great  height  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees ; even  some  of  the  highest  summits  are  of  secondary  rocks.  The  western  con- 
tinuation of  the  Pyrenean  chain  consists,  in  the  Biscayan  provinces,  principally  of  secondary 
rocks  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  lofty  limestone  mountain  ridges  which  separate  Asturias 
from  I^on  are  a continuation  of  the  Biscayan  secondary  formation.  On  both  sides  of  Sorao- 
rierra  the  primitive  rocks  are  skirted  by  those  of  the  secondary  class ; but  they  are  far  from 
the  middle  and  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  chain.  When  we  follow  the  road  from  Madrid 
to  Andalusia,  we  meet  with  secondary  rocks  near  the  transition  clay  slate  of  the  passes  of 
the  Sierra  Morena ; but  we  must  descend  very  low  on  the  south  side  before  we  meet  with 
similar  rocks.  The  high  mountains  of  Jaen  are  formed  of  secondary  rocks.  In  the 
northern  vorgebirge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  between  Granada  and  Guadiz,  there  are  secondary 
deposits,  wiiicb  are  not,  however,  so  considerable  and  extensive  as  to  reach  to  the  high 
ridges.  Also  in  the  vicinity  of  Malaga  new  secondary  rocks  lie  on  the  foot  of  older  moun- 
tain masses  ; and  the  ridges  of  secondary  rocks  extend  from  the  hills  of  Honda  towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  Spain.  The  wonderful  isolated  rock  of  Gibraltar  is  also  principally 
composed  of  new  secondary  rock.  The  distribution  of  the  rock  is  not  confined  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  higher  mountain  chains,  but  it  extends  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
rises  or  falls  in  the  intermediate  spaces,  and  forms  in  this  way  the  widely  extended  high 
table-land. 

2426.  The  most  important  of  the  Spanish  secondary  rocks  are  the  following  ; viz.,  varie- 
gated sandstone  and  marl,  gryphite  limestone,  and  the  white  limestone  or  Jura  limestone. 
The  first  of  these  exhibits  the  same  relations  as  in  Britain,  where  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  new*  red  sandstone  and  red  marl.  The  shell  limestone,  which,  in  Germany,  is  en- 
closed between  Werner’s  variegated  sandstone  and  the  younger  marl  formations,  is  wanting 
in  Spain,  as  is  also  the  case  in  England.  The  sandstone  and  marl  is  rich  in  gypsum  and 
masses  of  rock  salt.  At  Vallecas,  near  Madrid,  and  in  some  other  places,  there  rests 
upon  it,  in  single  beds,  that  rare  deposit  consisting  of  meerschaum^  with  nests  of  siliceous 
minerals.  It  is  to  this  formation,  which  occurs  widely  spread  over  the  high  tabic-lands  of 
Old  and  New  Castile,  that  these  countries  owe  the  reddish-brown  colour  of  their  soil,  and 
the  tiresome  uniformity  of  their  surface.  The  lias  formation  is  widely  distributed  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain.  It  appears  to  reach  a considerable  height  on  the  Spanish  side 
of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  Biscayan  provinces  it  exhibits  the  same  characters  as  the  gryphite 
limestone  of  the  Weser,  and  is  so  widely  distributed  that  nearly  all  the  older  rocks  are 
covered  by  it.  Here  it  is  remarkably  prolific  in  an  excellent  iron  ore.  The  immense  mass 
of  sparry  iron  ore,  converted  by  decomposition  into  brown  and  red  iron  ores  of  Sommorostro, 
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near  Bilboa,  and  which  probably  forms  the  ironstone  hills  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  the 
31  th  book  of  his  Natural  History , belongs  to  this  formation.  Probably  also  the  vast  beds 
of  coal  in  the  Asturias  are  subordinate  to  it.  The  white  Jura  limestone,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  distributed  formations,  is  also  of  great  gcognostical  importance  in  Spain. 
It  forms,  in  most  places,  the  immediate  cover  of  the  variegated  sandstone  and  marl,  and 
occurs  in  the  north,  and  also  in  the  south  of  Spain,  in  single  ridges  and  great  mountain 
masses.  This  formation  is  exhibited  in  its  most  characteristic  forms  in  the  narrow  pass  of 
Pancorbo  in  Old  Castile,  in  the  lacerated  mountains  of  Jaen,  and  the  isolated  rocky  wall  of 
Gibraltar.  Wherever  it  occurs,  its  presence  is  announced  by  the  yellowish-brown  colour  of 
the  soil  with  which  it  is  covered. 

24 27.  Some  membert  also  of  the  chalk  formation  occur  in  Spain.  The  sandstone  of  the 
rocky  ridge  of  the  southern  coast,  between  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  and  the  limestone  in  the 
district  of  Los  Barios,  bring  to  our  recollection  the  rocks  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  The 
first  agrees  with  the  German  quadcr-sandstein,  the  latter  with  the  Saxon  planer  limestone, 
an  equivalent  for  impure  chalk. 

2428.  Tertiary  deposits  occur  in  different  parts  of  Spain.  In  the  south,  particularly 
near  the  sea-coast,  there  is  a deposit,  filled  with  marine  organic  remains,  in  which 
calcareous  sand  and  pebbles  occur,  partly  in  a loose  mass,  and  partly  more  or  less  firmly 
compacted  by  means  of  calcareous  cement.  Judging  from  the  included  petrifactions, 
among  which  arc  beds  of  oyster  shells,  this  deposit,  on  which  Cadiz  stands,  and  which, 
in  some  places,  rises  into  hillocks  and  low  hills,  belongs  to  the  upper  tertiary’  sea- 
water formation.  Probably  the  tertiary  deposit  mentioned  by  Brongniart  as  occurring 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona  belongs  to  the  same  deposit.  That  freshwater 
limestone  occurs  in  Spain  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  observations  of  Baron 
Flrussac.  The  deposit  very  much  resembles  that  so  generally  distributed  in  Germany, 
and  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Spain,  both  in  the  interior  and  on  the  coast,  and 
at  different  heights.  The  calcareous  breccia,  generally  with  a ferruginous  basis,  which 
occurs  principally  in  the  south-west,  where  it  is  widely  distributed,  belongs  to  the  latest  of 
the  antediluvian  deposits.  It  not  only  incrusts  limestone  rocks  of  different  formations 
more  or  less  thickly,  but  also  fills  up  rents  and  fissures  in  them : thus  it  abounds  among 
the  calcareous  rocks  of  Gibraltar,  where  it  sometimes  contains  bones  of  quadrupeds  no 
longer  met  with  there.  The  formation  of  the  breccia  is  ascribed  to  a catastrophe  which 
affected  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  As  Professor  Hausmann,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  preceding  details,  had  not  an  opportunity  of  travelling  in  Murcia,  he  was 
not  able  to  confirm  or  reject  the  accounts  of  Spanish  geologists,  who  maintain  that  it  con- 
tains true  volcanic  rocks.  The  occurrence  of  other  rocks,  which  are  conjectured  to  have 
come  from  below,  has  been  noticed  in  but  few  places.  Characteristic  basalt  occurs  in  Ca- 
talonia. The  porphyritic  and  basaltic-looking  rocks  extending  from  Cabo  de  Gata,  and 
from  Avila,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Guadarrama  range,  are  still  problematical.  Hy- 
persthene  rock  has  lieen  found  by  Professor  Garcia  in  the  vicinity  of  Salinas  de  Poza,  in 
Old  Castile,  in  contact  with  Jura  limestone.  Professor  Hausmann  found,  in  the  mountains 
of  Jaen,  near  to  variegated  marl  containing  masses  of  gypsum,  rocks  of  greenstone. 
Col.  Silvertop  describes  tertiary  deposits  in  Granada  in  the  Edin . New  Phil . Joum. 

2429.  It  may  not  be  imjtroper,  from  Professor  Hausmann,  to  point  out  the  influence  of 
soil  and  climate  on  the  other  departments  of  nature,  as  also  on  the  peculiarities  and  occu- 
pations of  man.  A glance  at  the  whole  nature  of  Spain  discovers  a threefold  principal 
difference.  The  northern  zone,  which  extends  to  the  Ebro,  differs  entirely  in  its  characters 
from  the  middle  zone ; and  this  again  is  completely  different  from  the  southern  zone,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  a part  of  the  Ostrandes.  The  northern 
zone,  which  includes  Galicia,  Austurias,  the  Biscayan  provinces,  Navarre,  the  northern  part 
of  Aragon,  and  Catalonia,  is  a widely  extended  mountainous  and  hilly  country.  The  snow- 
fields  and  glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  one  side ; and  on  the  other  the  north  and  north-west 
winds,  have  a marked  influence  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  water.  The  increased  humidity  is  favourable  for  vegetation,  which,  on  the 
whole,  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  France;  and  the  variety  of  rocks  containing 
lime,  clay,  and  sand,  and  also  their  frequent  alternations  operate  beneficially  on  the  soil.  The 
soil  every  where  invites  to  cultivation,  and  the  Catalonians  and  Biscayans  are  active  cul- 
tivators of  the  ground.  The  middle  part  of  Spain,  to  which  belongs  Old  and  New  Castile, 
a part  of  Aragon,  Leon,  and  Estreinadura,  is  not  so  favourably  circumstanced.  In  general, 
we  rarely  meet  with  either  beauty  or  variety  of  aspect.  The  extensive  and  lofty  table-lands, 
destitute  of  trees,  arc  dull  and  tiresome ; their  uniform  and  monotonous  surface,  formed  by 
vast  deposits  of  horizontally  disposed  secondary  strata,  is  swept  across  by  the  w ind,  and  burnt 
up  by  the  sun’s  rays.  Whichever  way  the  eye  turns,  it  meets  with  scarcely  any  thing  but 
wretchedly  cultivated  cornfields  and  desert  heaths  of  cistus.  Seldom,  in  general,  more  in 
the  southern  than  in  the  northern  districts,  plantations  of  olive  trees  afford  a meagre  shelter, 
and  vary  the  scenery,  although  in  an  inconsiderable  degree.  Nothing,  certainly,  has  so 
great  an  influence  on  these  properties  of  nature,  w ith  which  many  of  the  peculiarities  and 
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inodes  of  life  of  man  harmonise,  than  the  high  situation  of  the  widely  extended  table-lands, 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  rock  which  forms  the  support  of  the  soil.  It  is  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  horizontal  stratification,  and  the  want  of  water,  that  the  great  Spanish  table- 
lands are  so  widely  extended,  and  so  little  intersected  by  deep  valleys.  The  rivers,  in  most 
cases,  carry  but  little  w ater  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  land,  and  the  number  of 
conridernble  mountain  chains;  and  it  is  further  surprising  how  insignificant  the  w-aters  of 
most  of  the  Spanish  mountain  groups  are,  even  when  the  qualities  of  the  rocks  favour  the 
formation  of  springs.  The  causes  of  this  great  deficiency  of  w'ater  are  principally  the  great 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  inconsiderable  cover  of  snow  on  the  mountains,  and  its  short 
continuance  ; the  absence  of  forests,  and  the  want  of  great  moors  on  the  heights,  and  the 
comparatively  inconsiderable  breadth  of  the  mountain  ranges.  The  southern  and  south- 
western part  of  Spain,  which  comprehends  Andalusia,  with  Granada  and  Murcia,  is  very 
different  from  that  just  described.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena  the  whole  land 
has  a more  southern  and  foreign  aspect,  a breathing  of  that  African  nature,  which  an- 
nounces itself  not  only  by  the  world  of  plants,  but  also  by  the  animal  world,  and  man 
himself.  The  great  difference  of  climate  is  produced  by  the  southern  situation,  the  ex- 
posure of  the  acclivity  on  the  south  and  south-west  to  the  African  winds,  and  the  strong 
reflection  of  the  solar  rays  from  the  lofty,  naked  mountain  walls.  The  mountain  ranges  are 
more  closely  aggregated,  the  valleys  more  deeply  cut : there  is  no  room  for  very  extensive 
table-lands,  and  the  more  limited  ones  that  occur,  as  those  of  Granada,  are  more  amply 
supplied  with  water  than  those  in  the  middle  of  Spain.  Along  with  this  arrangement, 
there  is  greater  difference  among  the  rocks,  and  also  of  their  position.  The  south  of  Spain, 
therefore,  possesses  not  only  a much  higher  temperature,  one  fit  for  the  orange  and  the 
palm,  but  also  a more  varied  and  a more  favourable  soil  for  cultivation.  But  these  re- 
lations would  have  acted  more  beneficially  if  the  air  had  been  more  huinid,  and  moisture 
had  been  every  where  more  abundant.  The  deficiency  of  moisture  is  the  principal  cause 
not  only  of  the  striking  meagreness  of  phenogamous  vegetation,  on  the  most  of  the  moun- 
tain acclivities,  but  also  of  the  remarkable  paucity  of  lichens  and  mosses  on  the  mountains 
on  the  coast ; and  in  connection  with  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  weathering  of  the  rocks,  and 
the  reforming  of  the  original  surface  of  the  mountains,  assume  there  a somewhat  different 
course  from  what  is  observed  in  places  which  arc  moister,  and  provided  with  a more 
powerful  vegetation. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany. 
u Oh ! Christ ! it  is  a goodly  sight  to  sec 

\Vhot  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land! 

What  friiit*  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree ! 

WThat  goodly  prosiwcU  o’er  the  hills  expand  J 

(But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  hand).  ** 

2430.  “ European  Spain,"  says  M.  dc  Humboldt,  “ situated  in  latitudes  under  which 
Palm  trees  l Phoenix  dactylifera  and  Chamteropt  humitis)  grow*upon  the  plains,  presents  the 
majestic  spectacle  of  a chain  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  shoot  up  into  the  region  of 
everlasting  snow.  By  a levelling  survey  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Granada,  the  Pico  de  Venleta  rises  1781  fathoms  (or 
about  11,353  English  feet',  and  the  Mulahasen  1824  fathoms  (or  i 1,628  English  feet', 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  None  of  the  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees  are  of  so  great 
a height ; for  Mont  Perdu,  the  loftiest  of'  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  is  only  1 763  fathoms,  and 
the  highest  of  the  French  Pyrenees  only  1722  fathoms.  The  peak  of  Mulahasen,  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  Granada,  w ants  only  76  fathoms  of  being  as  high  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 
Yet  even  this  summit,  if  situated  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  town  of  Mexico,  would  not  be 
perpetually  covered  with  snow : for  the  never-melting  snows  begin  under  the  equator  at 
2460  fathoms ; under  the  twentieth  degree  of  latitude  at  2350  fathoms;  under  the  forty-fifth, 
at  1300  fathoms;  and  under  the  sixty-second,  at  900  fathoms.” 

2431.  Thus  circumstanced  in  regard  to  climate,  and  the  elevation  of  its  mountains,  bow 
greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  no  country  in  Europe  has  been  so  little  investigated  in 
regard  to  its  botanical  productions ! Enough,  however,  is  know'n  for  our  purpose,  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  different  travels  in,  and  accounts  of,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
from  the  Rec  her  ches  sur  la  Distribution  Gifographique  des  Vtghnux  FhanSrogamcs  dam  CAncien 
Monde,  already  alluded  to,  by  M.  de  Mirbel.  This  author  considers  the  whole  of  this  pen- 
insula, with  the  exception  of  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  which  forms  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Gascony,  and  which  belongs  to  the  temperate  zone,  as  entering  into  the  transition  zone. 
If,  therefore,  its  vegetation  has  any  affinity  with  that  of  France,  it  is  only  where  its  moun- 
tainous parts,  especially  the  Pyrenees,  resemble  the  mountains  of  France,  and  its  warm 
districts  are  like  the  extreme  south  of  France.  In  East  Valencia  and  Murcia,  in  the  south 
of  Andalusia  and  the  Algarves,  in  Western  Alemtejo  and  South  Estrcmaduro,  the  rich  and 
varied  vegetation  calls  to  mind  the  fertile  plains  of  Syria.  In  Andalusia,  frosts  are  un- 
known, and  the  snow,  if  it  ever  falls,  melts  the  moment  it  touches  the  soil  : so  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  in  the  cultivated  parts,  the  Spaniards,  long  famous  for  their  voyages. 
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should  have  introduced  many  vegetables  from  remote  parts  of  the  world ; thus  giving  a per- 
fectly tropical  appearance  to  the  country. 

2432.  The  Erythrinn  CoraUodendron,  or  Coral  (w,  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms,  the 
Schinus  Malle,  with  its  gracefully  pinnated  foliage,  and  the  Phytolacca  dioiraf  are  introduced, 
with  many  other  plants,  from  South  America.  Even  the  Bananas  are  common  to  the  south 
of  the  Guadalquivir ; as  are  also  the  Cayenne  Pepper;  and,  in  gardens,  the  Convolvulus  Ba- 
tatas or  Sweet  PotAto.  Every  where  abmit  the  rural  habitations  of  the  Spanish  peasantry',  the 
Date,  the  Orange  {Jig.  255.),  the  Lemon,  the  Olive,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Fig  (Jig.  256.),  and 
the  Mulberry,  nourish  nearly  as  well  as  in  the  native  soil.  Link  notices  the  trees  growing 
about  Lisbon  ; 11  they  are  chiefly,**  he  says,  14  Olive  and  Orange  trees,  Cypress,  Judas  trees  *. 
Elms  and  Poplars  appear  too.  But  of  Oaks,  Beeches,  and  Lime  there  are  none,  and  very  few 
Willows ; so  that  one  may  instantly  perceive  how  different  is  the  character  of  a Lisbon  view 
from  that  of  Germany.**  The  Orange  is  the  most  striking  of  these ; for  there  are  many  plant- 
ations in  quintas,  where  they  form  compact 
groves,  and  also  scattered  in  open  spots.  These 
trees  require  much  artiflcial  watering,  and  they 
are  propagated  by  seed,  and  afterwards  by  graft- 
ing upon  those  seedling  trees.  In  December 
and  January  the  fruit  begins  to  turn  yellow ; 
and  at  the  end  of  January  and  in  February, 
before  they  are  ripe  ami  sweet,  they  are  gathered 
for  exportation.  Towards  the  end  of  March 
and  April,  the  oranges  are  very  good,  but  they 
are  not  in  perfection  till  early  in  May.  In  July 
and  August  they  are  scarce,  and  over  ripe. 
At  the  end  of  April  and  May,  the  new  flowers 
appear,  the  fragrance  of  which  extends  far  and 
wide,  and  at  this  time  the  quantity  of  glittering 
fruit  embosomed  amid  the  dark  foliage,  “ like 
golden  lamps  in  a green  night,**  relieved  still 
more  by  the  snowy  blossoms,  presents  an  object 
which  continually  excites  new  admiration,  though  it  is  one  of  daily  occurrence.  One 
single  tree  frequently  bears  1500  oranges,  and  examples  are  not  wanting  of  their  !>earing 
2000,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  2500.  In  the  provinces  they  sell  for  half  a farthing 
apiece.  Figs  arc  exported  largely  from  the  city  of  Faro ; they  are  the  most  important 

produce  of  the  Alganrc,  and  are  brought  down  by 
the  country  people  to  the  merchants  in  immense 
quantities.  They  are  thrown  in  heaps  in  a building 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  where  a syrup  flows  from 
them,  which  is  used  to  advantage  in  making  brandy. 
They  are  then  spread  to  dry  in  the  sun,  in  an  open 
situation,  where  they  arc  left  for  a few  days  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  of  the  weather ; after  which  they 
are  packed  into  small  baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Fan  Palm,  and  exported.  44  Greece  and  the  Al- 
garves,**  M.  Link  observes,  44  are  the  only  countries 
w here  caprification  is  practised  ; for  in  the  latter 
country  are  some  varieties  of  Figs,  and  those  very 
excellent,  that  fall  to  the  ground  immature,  unless 
punctured  by  gnats.”  Two  ideas  prevail  respecting 
the  effect  of  this  operation ; the  general  opinion  being, 
that  the  little  insect,  on  entering  the  Fig,  (which  is 
known  by  botanists,  to  be  a fleshy  receptacle,  includ- 
ing many,  and  often  only  barren  flowers,)  carries 
with  it,  from  other  figs  that  it  has  visited,  and  from 
which  it  comes  loaded,  the  farina  necessary  for  fertilisation  : while  others  maintain,  and 
among  them  M.  Link,  that  the  puncture  caused  by  the  insect  gives  a fresh  stimulus  and  a 
new  movement  to  the  sap  or  juices  of  the  fruit,  thereby  not  only  preventing  the  fall  of  the  fruit, 
but  rendering  it  sweeter  and  better  flavoured  ; and  it  is  certain  that  many  of  our  common 
fruits,  when  pierced  by  insects,  acquire  the  sweetest  flavour.  The  ancients  perfected  the  figs 
in  the  Archipelago  by  means  of  an  insect,  a species  of  Cynips  (C.Fictts.)  In  Algarve,  besides 
the  cultivated  kind,  another  wild  sort  is  grown  ; in  which  the  insects  abound.  These  trees 
are  recalled  F\jo*  de  torn ; and  branches  of  them  are,  at  the  proper  season,  broken  off*,  and 
suspended  over  those  intended  to  be  fertilised,  when  the  little  animals  come  forth,  alight 
upon  the  fruits,  puncture  them,  and  aid  their  ripening. 

2433.  Formidable  fence*  are  made  of  the  Cactus  Tuna  (Jig.  257.),  and  the  Agave  amcri- 
cana,or  American  aloe.  The  former  is  often  mixed  with  the  Pomegranate,  but  of  itself  it 
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constitutes  a hedge  almost  impervious  to  cattle.  In  Portuguese  it  is  called,  on  account  of 


QACTUft  TUNA. 


its  prickles,  jTijo  do  itifemo : the  flowers  are  yellow  and  the 
fruit  esculent ; the  latter  is  by  no  means  unpalatable,  and  is 
regularly  sold  in  Lisbon.  Of  the  Agave  americana  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  shall,  therefore,  simply  mention  here, 
that  its  leaves  undergo  a process  by  which  a valuable  thread 
is  extracted,  known  in  Portugal  by  the  name  of  FUo  da  pita. 
The  largest  and  most  perfect  leaves  arc  cut  oflT,  laid  upon  a 
board,  and  scraped  with  a square  iron  bar,  which  is  held  in  both 
hands,  until  all  the  juices  and  pulp  are  pressed  out ; the  nerves 
only  remaining,  when  these  are  found  easily  separable  into 
threads.  Where  pasturage  is  scarce,  as  in  Algarve,  the  cattle 
eat  the  foliage  of  this  plant,  if  cut  into  thin  transverse  slices. 

2434.  In  La  Mancha  grows  the  Esparto  grele  [Stipa  tena- 
cissima),  of  which  cords  are  made,  and  the  foliage  is  sent  in 
large  quantities  into  Portugal  for  this  purpose.  To  pre- 
vent the  careless  destruction  of  these  valuable  plants, 
penalties  are  inflicted  on  any  person  who  ventures  to  gather 
them  before  the  month  of  May,  when  they  arc  in  perfection. 

2435.  The  Carob  tree  [Jig.  258.)  Link  reckons  the  most 
beautiful  of  European  trees.  It  attains  a considerable 


height,  forming,  with  its  large  evergreen  pinnated  foliage,  a head  of  considerable  dimensions, 
and  yielding  a welcome  shade.  Among  the  foliage  hang  down  the  numerous  long  pods, 
which,  when  ripe,  are  used  as  fodder  for  cattle,  especially 
rjB)  the  ,nu^es»  an<*  **  mvat  f°r  sw>ne,  though  inferior  to  the 

^yy-)  acorns  of  the  Evergreen  Oak.  Before  the  expulsion  of  the 

Moors,  the  Sugar  Cane  was  cultivated  to  a considerable  ex- 
Tr*  £\  tent,  and  lately  it  has  been  re-introduced,  at  San  Lucar,  into 

^ JJrf  a garden  “ d’acclimation,”  together  with  Coffee,  Indigo,  and 

g-  Gum  Arabic.  A vast  extent  of  country  is  covered  by  the 
Chamecrops  h umil is  ( Dwarf  Palm  or  Palmetto ),  growing  in 
^ waste  places.  This  vegetation,  in  part  exotic,  follow  s the 

f coasts  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west. 

It  is  diffused  in  all  its  luxury  in  the  delicious  territory  of 
Valencia,  where  the  agriculture  of  the  Moors  is  still  held  in 
£ 7 respect.  With  the  species  already  named,  are  here  cultivated 

tlie  Aloe  pcrfoliata,  Yucca  aloifolia,  Cassia  tomentosa,  Media 
Azcdarach,  many  kinds  of  Mimosa,  Annona,  Ac.  In  the  cn- 
virons  of  Alicant  the  Date  harvest  is  very  abundant.  This 
Palm  there  grows  in  large  plantations,  and  often  attains  the 
canon  7**«.  height  of  120  feet.  It  reaches  along  the  entire  coast,  to  the 

40th  degree,  and  perhaps  higher.  The  Agave  abounds  in  the  environs  of  Tarragona,  in  the 
4 1 st  degree;  and  the  Olive  continues  to  the  shore  of  Prance. 

2436.  In  general,  the  vegetation  of  the  east  of  the  Peninsula  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
other  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  coasts  of  the  Ocean,  on  the  west,  are  less  hot, 


according  to  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  than  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  east  sides ; so  that 
the  southern  vegetation  does  not  extend  so  far  to  the  north.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Date, 
the  Lemon,  the  Orange,  abound  in  Algarve  and  Alemtejo.  The  Orange  grows  plentifully 
in  the  environs  of  Oporto,  in  41°;  and  the  Olive  extends  to  42°.  A great  number  of 
American  plants,  the  seeds  having  been  probably  brought  in  ballast,  arc  mingled,  and  as  it 
were  confounded,  with  indigenous  species.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  vegetation  may 
be  considered  as  having  more  in  common  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  than  with  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Link  thus  pictures  the  climate  of  Portugal,  and  its  effects  upon 
vegetation:  — 44  A heat,  equal  to  96°  of  Fahrenheit,  is  not  uncommon  in  this  country  ; and, 
from  comparative  observations,  it  appears  that  the  climate  is  warmer  here  than  in  Brazil, 
though  the  heat  docs  not  continue  near  so  long.  From  Midsummer*day  to  the  middle  of 
September,  rain  is  extremely  uncommon,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  that  month  very 
scanty;  the  drought  often  continues  much  longer.  Immediately  after  the  first  rains 
follow  the  autumnal  flowers,  the  Meadow  Saffron  ( Colchica,  two  species  but  little  known)  ; 
Saffron  ( Crocus  sativus ) ; the  Autumnal  Snowdrop  ( Leucnjum  autumnal e ) ; the  sweet- 
smelling  Ranunculus  bullatus,  and  many  others.  These  appear  in  the  higher  lands  around 
Cintra,  where  the  rains  are  earlier  than  in  the  low  parts  near  Lisbon.  Immediately  after 
the  autumnal  flowers  come  the  spring  plants,  owing  to  which  the  interval  between  spring 
and  autumn  is  scarcely  perceptible.  In  October  the  young  grass  springs  up,  and  the 
new  leaves  shoot  out,  rendering  it  the  pleasantest  month  of  the  year.  In  November  and 
December  fall  heavy  rains,  with  frequent  storms.  Days  of  perpetual  silent  rain  are  very 
rare,  for  in  general  it  comes  down  in  torrents.  The  brooks  round  Lisbon,  which  it  was 
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a little  while  before  easy  to  step  over,  and  which  wholly  disappear  in  summer,  now  rush 
like  torrents  down  the  bills.  This  swelling  of  the  streams  renders  travelling  difficult  at 
tlmt  season,  and  would  retard  the  operations  of  war  as  much  in  winter  as  the  drought  in 
summer.  In  January,  cold,  clear  weather  often  prevails,  but  becomes  milder  in  February, 
which  is  generally  a very  pleasant  month. 

2437.  The  most  common  vegetables  of  the  fdains  of  Spain  arc  the  Cork  tree  (Jig.  259.), 
the  Ilex,  and  Kermes  Oak  (Jig.  260  ),  the  13ay  tree,  the  Myrtle,  the  Phillyrea  media  and 


angustifolia,  Juniperus  Sabina,  Celtis  australis,  Pistacia  Terebinthus  and  Lentiscus ; 
Rhamnus  Alaternus,  and  many  other  species  of  this  genus  ; Viburnum  Tinus,  Osyris  alba, 
raliurus  australis,  the  Strawberry  tree,  the  common  and  shrubby  Jessamines,  the  Caper 
plant,  and  a great  number  of  Cisti  (Jig.  261.)  with  other  shrubs,  whose  foliage  is  of  an 


funner. 


evergreen  and  coriaceous  nature.  Immense  plains  are  clothed  with  Lygeum  Spartum,  and 
the  running  streams  arc  bordered  with  Buplcurum  spinosum  and  Ncrium  Oleander. 

2438.  But  it  has  been  Justly  remarked,  that  no  country  in  Europe  presents  a more  sorrowful 
aspect  than  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula.  41  No  man,  perhaps,  saving  a botanist,*'  says 
Link,  44  could  travel  with  any  pleasure  in  the  barren  tracts  of  Old  Castile ; but  this  pursuit 
can  render  travelling  both  instructive  and  interesting,  even  in  these,  apparently,  sterile 
wastes.  Where  forests  have  existed  there,  they  have  yielded  to  the  stroke  of  the  axe;  and 
the  naked  soil  remains  without  any  culture.  Vast  chains  of  mountains  spread  out  in  all 
directions,  and  between  them  are  extended  the  Pnrameras,  more  or  less  elevated  plains, 
frequently  as  naked  as  the  steppes  of  Siberia."  M.  liory  estimates  at  from  1800  to  2000 
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feet  the  elevation  of  the  Paramera  which  divides  the  sources  of  the  Douro  and  the  Ebro. 
In  the  valleys  formed  by  these  rivers  and  their  tributary  streams,  a vegetation  of  great  beauty 
is  found,  partaking  of  that  in  the  more  temperate  climates  of  the  north.  Here  arc  seen 
small  fields  of  Maize,  and  even  of  Rye  and  Barley,  more  rarely  of  Wheat,  surrounded  by 
lofty  Oaks,  Chestnuts,  and  Poplars,  every  tree  supporting  a Vine,  which  spreads  over  it 
and  not  unfirequently  reaches  to  the  very  summit  of  the  highest  Oaks ; while  a cool  re- 
freshing shade  usually  abounds,  adorning  a cultivated  populous  country,  every  valley 
resembling  a fairy  land,  enclosed  between  dark  and  rocky  mountains. 

2439.  The  great  mass  of  the  forests  which  have  escaped  destruction  are  mostly  formed  of 
Evergreen  Oaks ; among  which,  besides  the  other  species  already  enumerated,* are  found 
the  Quercus  Ballota,  zcgilopifolia,  faginea,  prasina,  crenata,  rotundifolia,  hutnilis,  Ac.  The 
latter  does  not  exceed  six  indies  in  height.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains  also,  grow 
Tilia  europrea  (j)latyphyllos  ?)  Vagus  sylvaticn,  Castanea  vesca  {Jig.  262.),  Tax  us  baccata, 
Pinus  sylvestris,  Fraxinus,  Omus,  Ac.  The  commonest  forest  tree  on  the  plains  of  the 
temperate  zone,  namely  the  Oak  ( Quercus  Robur ),  inhabits  the  southern  slope  of  the  Py- 
renees. It  is  said  that  this  tree  occurs  also  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  we  are 
the  more  inclined  to  credit  it,  because  the  learned  and  accurate  M.  Desfontaines  has  ascer- 
tained its  existence  on  the  chain  of  the  Atlas. 

2440.  TU e vegetation  which  prevails  on  the  lofty  mountains  in  the  interior  of  Spain  is 
almost  wholly  unknown  to  us.  M.  Ramond  has  made  some  interesting  observations  on 
that  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Pyrenees ; and  has  compared  the  plants 
of  its  most  elevated  summit,  estimated  at  about  10,000  feet,  with  that  of  Melville  Island, 
as  described  by  Mr.  R.  Brown.  The  similarity  is  very  striking. 
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Of  these,  eight  of  the  Melville  Island  lichens  and  one  of  its  mosses  are  found  on  the  summit 
of  the  Pic  du  Midi ; five  others  of  the  lichens,  and  one  out  of  its  two  hepaticce , and  six  of 
its  mosses  grow  on  the  crags  of  the  peak,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
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Su  bsect.  3.  Zoology • 

2441.  The  native  zoology  has  been  so  little  investigated,  that  nothing  beyond  a meagre  list 
could  be  furnished  of  indigenous  animals.  In  the  mountains  of  Asturias  the  Ibex  is  not 
uncommon,  and  the  Alpine  Squirrel  (Sciurus  alpinus ) is  only  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  In 
the  southern  parts,  bordering  on  the  African  shore,  a few  species  of  warblers  have  recently 
been  found,  which  are  as  yet  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  European  Bee-eater 

(Jig.  263.)  frequents  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar  in 
263  large  flocks  dunng  the  season  of  migration. 

2442.  Among  the  domesticated  animals,  the  horse 
and  sheep  of  Spain  deserve  particular  notice,  as 
having  been  long  celebrated  throughout  Europe. 
The  best  horses  are  generally  about  four  feet  six  or 
eight  inches  high ; they  have  all  the  fire,  docility, 
grace,  and  action  of  the  beautiful  Arabians  of  Bar- 
bary (generally  called  Barbs),  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  these  noble  animals  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Moors,  and  crossed  with  the  native 
breed  : those  of  Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Estrema- 
dura  arc  the  most  distinguished.  At  Xeres  are 
found  two  perfectly  distinct  rues ; the  one,  which  possesses  the  6ne  qualities  above  men- 
tioned, is  still  preserved  in  all  its  purity  at  the  Chartreui.  The  other  race  is  larger,  stronger, 
less  elegant,  and  used  for  common  purposes.  Latterly  but  little  care  has  been  bestowed  in 
keeping  up  the  more  noble  breed,  so  thst  fine  horses  are  not  so  common  in  Spain  as 
formerly. 

2443.  The  mule,  in  so  mountainous  a country,  is  particularly  useful,  and,  with  the  ass,  is 
principally  used  for  conveying  goods  in  the  interior;  the  breeds  of  the  latter  are  very  fine, 
and  are  hardly  excelled  by  those  of  Egypt.  Spain  is  still  famous  for  its  merino  race  of 
sheep  (Jig . 2fi4.).  The  flocks  are  kept  constantly  travelling  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer,  but  are  carefully  pent  up  in  winter.  This  race,  subdivided  into  breeds,  is 

extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Spain ; but  those  of 
Cavage,  and  Negrate  are  the  beat.  A third  breed,  the 
Souan,  appears  more  hardy,  and  passes  the  winter  in  Extre- 
madura, Andalusia,  and  New  Castile  : these  three  consti- 
tute the  Transhumante,  or  travelling  race,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Estantes,  or  those  of  a somewhat  inferior 
breed,  who  do  not  migrate.  The  best  fleeces  are  those 
which  appear  almost  black  on  their  surface,  caused  by  the 
dust  adhering  to  the  peculiar  greasy  pile;  for  it  is  inva- 
riably found  that  such  fleeces  are  of  the  purest  white 
beneath.  The  merinos,  dispersed  by  George  III.  over 
England,  have  incalculably  improved  our  own  races.  By  great  care  and  expense  on  the 
port  of  the  native  graxiers,  this  valuable  race  has  likewise  been  introduced  in  the  distant 
regions  of  Australia  with  equal  success.  There  isa  very  large  breed  of  oxen  in  the  country 
round  Salamanca;  but  the  cattle  of  Spain  have  been  much  neglected;  the  mountaineers 
deriving  all  their  milk  and  butter  from  goats.  The  spaniel  appears  to  be  a breed  of  dogs 
originating  from  this  country ; and  the  Spanish  pointer  is  considered  to  have  a greater 
acuteness  of  scent  than  that  of  Britain. 

Sict.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

2444.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Spain,  like  those  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  were  of  the  Celtic 

race,  and  from  the  river  Ebro  (lberus)  were  called  Celtiberi.  The  whole  country  was  hy 
the  Greeks  called  Iberia,  and  sometimes,  from  it*  western  position,  Hesperia.  The  people, 
like  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  were  divided  into  a number  of  small  tribes,  hardy  and  war- 
like, who  often  showed  a peculiar  attachment  to  national  independence,  and  obstinacy  in  it* 
defence.  , 

2445.  The  Carthaginians  were  the  first  civilised  people  who  occupied  Spain,  winch,  for 
several  centuries,  was  considered  as  theirs.  They  founded  colonics  on  the  most  advantage- 
ous points,  worked  its  rich  silver  mines,  and  easily  allured  many  of  its  brave  but  poor  in- 
habitants into  their  mercenary  armies;  they  were  far,  however,  from  having  thoroughly 
subdued  the  Peninsula,  the  people  of  which,  on  the  rise  of  the  Roman  power,  endeavoured 
by  its  alliance  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  Punic  yoke.  The  siege  and  fall  of  Sagun- 
tum  seemed  to  have  extinguished  these  hopes,  and  to  have  secured  the  ascendency  of  Car- 
thage ; but  the  events  which  marked  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war  completely  humbled 
that  proud  republic,  and  put  on  end  to  its  dominion  over  Spain. 

2446.  The  Romans,  by  the  capture  of  Numantia  in  a.  c.  134,  established  their  supremacy 
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over  Spain,  undisputed  by  any  other  nation ; but  the  complete  subjugation  of  its  inhabitants 
was  a long  and  arduous  task,  to  which  the  utmost  exertions  of  Caesar  and  his  lieutenants 
were  not  fully  adequate.  Spain,  however,  was  at  length  reduced  to  a province,  divided  by 
Augustus  into  three  parts  : — Tarraconensis,  the  north  and  east ; Bstica,  the  south  ; and 
Lusitania,  Portugal.  The  Spaniards  even  became  civilised  and  peaceable  subjects ; so  that 
when  Rome,  sinking  under  its  own  weight,  was  unable  to  defend  them,  they  could  not 
resume  their  early  independence,  but  fell  a prey  to  the  Vandals,  Goths,  and  other  barbarous 
hordes  that  poured  in  from  the  north  of  Europe. 

2447.  The  Goths , in  this  terrible  struggle,  finally  prevailed  ; and  in  418  a Gothic  dynasty 
was  fully  established  over  Spain.  These  barbarous  invaders  appear  here,  as  elsewhere,  to 
have  expelled  or  extirpated  the  native  people,  whose  features  and  language  are  recognised 
only  in  some  of  the  higher  mountain  districts.  After  a sway  of  three  centuries,  the  Goths 
w'ere  destined  to  yield  to  a new  people,  coming  from  a remote  quarter. 

2448.  The  Arabs , rendered  invincible  by  fanaticism,  had  over-run  all  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  established  a powerful  kingdom  in  Fez.  The  vengeance  of  Count  Julian  invited  them 
over,  and  opened  the  way  for  them  ; their  immense  host  covered  the  plains  of  Andalusia ; 
Roderick,  the  Gothic  king,  was  totally  defeated.  The  invaders  then  over-ran  the  whole  king- 
dom, with  the  exception  of  some  mountain  recesses,  in  which  a remnant  of  the  Gothic  chiefs 
found  shelter ; they  even  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  seemed  about  to  over-run  all  western  Eu- 
rope. But  Charles  Martel  met  them  on  the  plains  of  Aquitaine ; and,  after  a dreadful  battle  of 
three  days,  they  were  signally  overthrown,  and  never  again  attempted  to  pass  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier. Meantime  Don  Pelayo,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Gothic  race,  again  raised  the  national 
standard  in  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias  : then  commenced  a contest  of  700  years,  distin  - 
guished by  numerous  heroic  achievements  and  memorable  events,  which  gave  to  the  Spanish 
character  that  romantic  and  adventurous  cast  which  it  has  never  wholly  lost.  The  Arabs  or 
Moors  still  retained  the  finest  provinces,  and  the  courts  of  Cordova  and  Granada  were  the 
most  splendid  and  polished  in  Europe.  The  Spaniards,  however,  under  a succession  of  able 
cliiefs,  and  particularly  of  their  great  hero  the  Cid,  gained  ground : new  kingdoms  were 
successively  founded  ; which  all  merging  into  those  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  comprehended 
the  whole  of  Spain,  except  the  extreme  southern  kingdom  of  Granada. 

2449.  Spain  was  again  formed  into  one  great  kingdom  by  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castile 
and  Aragon,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1474,  and  by  the  final  overthrow  and  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors.  From  this  period  commences  the  most  brilliant  era  of  her  annals.  The 
discovery  of  America,  the  conquest  of  the  golden  regions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  of  other 
dominions  so  extensive  as  to  make  it  a plausible  boast  that  the  sun  never  set  on  them,  threw 
an  almost  unrivalled  lustre  around  the  Spanish  crown.  Under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II., 
Spain  continued  the  most  powerful  kingdom,  and  her  armies  the  most  formidable,  of  any  in 
Europe.  The  throne  derived  even  an  addition  of  apparent  lustre  from  the  subversion  of 
the  popular  part  of  the  government,  and  the  conversion  of  a body  of  grandees,  once  the 
proudest  in  Europe,  to  the  condition  of  humble  vassals. 

2450.  The  decline  of  Spain , though  its  causes  had  begun  to  operate,  did  not  become  per- 
ceptible till  after  the  death  of  Philip  II.  A gloomy  indolence  and  degrading  superstition 
now  marked  her  councils ; her  armies  were  vanquished  by  the  French  under  Cond6  and 
Turcnne ; she  lost  her  place  and  rank  in  Europe.  The  trade  with  her  vast  colonies,  fettered 
by  absurd  restrictions  became  profitable  only  to  the  industrious  nations  which  supplied  its 
materials.  The  war  of  the  succession  drew  notice  towards  this  country,  and  called  forth 
some  displays  of  national  energy ; but  the  Bourhon  dynasty,  which  it  placed  on  the  throne, 
soon  relapsed  into  the  characteristic  indolence,  and  Spain  became  little  more  than  a depend- 
ency of  France.  We  know  not  whether  to  designate  as  an  era,  the  train  of  remarkable 
events  which  have  occurred  between  1808  and  1822.  The  Spaniards  excited  the  admiration 
and  astonishment  of  Europe  by  their  daring  defiance  of  the  power  beneath  which  the  greatest 
sovereigns  had  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of  vassals.  Their  subsequent  exploits  did  not 
altogether  correspond  to  this  beginning.  Still,  their  resistance,  considered  as  that  of  a people, 
was,  on  the  whole,  obstinate  and  glorious;  it  even  appeared  that  there  had  been  formed  a 
body  attached  to  popular  government,  and  eager  to  redress  the  political  grievances  under 
which  Spain  laboured.  Ultimately,  however,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  majority  of  the 
nation  acquiesced  in  the  system  of  absolute  power,  re-established  by  foreign  interference, 
tarnished  its  honour,  and  reduced  it  again  to  that  imbecile  and  degraded  state  in  which  it 
had  existed  for  several  centuries. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

2451.  The  constitution  of  Spain  ever  since  the  downfall,  of  her  liberties  under  Charles  V. 
has  been  the  most  despotic  of  any  in  Europe,  except  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  Cortes, 
that  powerful  assembly,  whose  privileges  were  greater  than  those  of  any  other  European 
representative  body,  have  since  that  period  been  rarely  assembled,  and  then  only  partially, 
on  occasions  of  mere  form.  The  only  two  bodies  which  possess  any  influence,  are  the  council 
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of  stale  and  the  council  of  Castile;  but  ns  these  are  entirely  under  the  appointment  nnd 
direction  of  the  monarch,  they  form  little  more  of  a check  upon  absolute  power,  than  the 
Turkish  divan. 

2452.  Two  attempts  to  restore  a representative  form  of  government  have  lately  beetl  made, 
under  circumstances  which  must  be  familiar  to  our  readers.  Unluckily,  the  leading  or 
liberal  party  were  hurried,  on  this  occasion,  into  an  opposite  extreme ; adopting  the  system 
of  universal  suffrage,  forming  themselves  into  one  house,  and  allowing  only  a temporary 
veto  to  the  monarch.  This  system,  which  excluded  the  nobles  and  clergy,  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  bodies,  was  from  the  first  decidedly  unpopular;  and  Ferdinand  found  it  easy, 
first  without,  and  afterwards  with,  foreign  aid,  to  subvert  it,  and  to  re-establi&h  in  full  pleni- 
tude the  despotic  syay  exercised  by  his  predecessors. 

2453.  The  grandees  and  other  privileged  orders  in  Spain  are  distinguished  for  their  pride 
beyond  any  others  in  Europe.  Even  Charles  V.  was  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  retrench  the 
right  of  wearing  the  hat  in  the  royal  presence.  The  Spanish  nobles  impair  their  fortunes 
less  by  extravagance  tlian  those  of  the  same  rank  elsewhere ; and  as  they  intermarry  only 
w ith  each  other,  the  number  of  titles,  or  hats,  as  they  are  called,  continually  accumulates  upon 
single  heads.  The  dukes  of  Mcdina-Celi,  of  Alba,  of  Infantado,  of  San  Estevan,  of  O&suna, 
and  some  others,  hold  possessions  truly  immense,  covering  whole  provinces.  They  are 
administered,  indeed,  in  the  worst  possible  manner,  being  kept  in  their  own  hands,  managed 
by  tribes  of  factors  or  intendants,  of  whom  some  nobles  keep  300 ; so  that  it  is  truly  astonish- 
ing that  they  should  sometimes  yield  50,000/.  or  80,000/.  a year.  As  these  grandees, 
however,  live  not  on  their  estates,  but  in  the  cities,  in  secluded  pomp,  they  have  lost  all  their 
feudal  influence,  and  the  ties  which  united  them  with  the  greater  body  of  the  people.  The 
hidalgost  claiming  nobility  by  descent  from  the  members  of  great  families,  ure  much  more 
numerous  and  form,  in  some  provinces,  a large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
often  reduced  to  great  poverty ; in  which  they  display  that  union  of  pride  and  indolence 
which  has  been  supposed  characteristic  of  the  Spaniard.  Mr.  White  mentions  a species  of 
illustrious  birth  quite  peculiar  to  this  country,  consisting  in  a pure  Christian  descent,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  Jewish  or  Moorish  blood,  which  last  is  supposed  to  produce  so  deep  a 
stain,  that  no  time  can  eflfacc'it.  The  clergy,  moreover,  exercise  a paramount  influence  over 
the  minds  particularly  of  the  lower  orders,  and  have  been  the  main  spring  in  all  the  move- 
ments, good  or  bad,  which  for  a long  time  past  have  taken  place  in  the  Peninsula. 

2454.  The  reienue  of  Spain,  though  levied  with  little  regard  to  the  comfort  and  well- 
being of  the  subject,  has  never  risen  to  any  great  amount.  Yet  she  is  the  only  power  which 
ever  derived  any  from  her  colonies ; as  the  quinta , or  royal  fifth,  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  after  every  deduction,  brought  home  considerable  treasure  : but  this  source  of  wealth 
is  now  withdrawn.  The  other  taxes  were  the  most  ruinous  to  industry  and  trade  ever 
contrived  by  any  government.  The  alcavala,  or  impost  upon  each  transference  of  com- 
modities from  one  hand  to  another,  seems  expressly  destined  to  impose  fetters  upon  com- 
merce; while  the  royal  monopolies  of  salt,  lead,  powder,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  in 
general  use,  have  the  usual  pernicious  effects.  Combined  with  those  prohibitory  clauses,  by 
which  Spain  endeavoured  without  success  to  prevent  her  industrious  neighbours  from  supply- 
ing the  w ants  of  her  American  colonies, they  gaverisetoa  vast  contraband,  carried  on  in  almost 
open  defiance  of  government  Hence  the  taxation  of  Spain,  though  highly  oppressive  to 
the  nation,  yields  very  little  to  the  crown  ; being  in  a great  measure  absorbed  by  the  support 
of  the  individuals  employed  in  its  collection,  who  are  said  to  amount  to  16,650.  Although, 
therefore,  the  entire  sum  taken  from  the  people  has  been  suspected  not  to  fall  short  of 
12,000,000 L sterling,  the  receipt  by  government  in  1828  did  not  exceed  5,980,000/.  The 
expenditure  in  that  year  was  for  the  army,  2,650,000/.  ; navy,  400,000/. ; marine,  1 ,445,000/. ; 
justice,  145,000/.;  state,  103,000/.;  royal  household,  505,000/.  At  the  same  time,  Spain 
is  burdened  with  a debt  of  160,000,000/.  sterling,  of  which  the  revenue  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  defray  the  interest,  had  not  more  than  half  consisted  of  the  roya/  vales , which 
do  not  bear  any.  Under  the  constitutional  government  a considerable  addition  of  debt  was 
incurred,  which,  however,  Ferdinand  has  cleared  off  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  it;  while 
he  himself  has  vainly  attempted  to  raise  a loan  to  any  amount. 

2455.  The  navy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  was  at  least  respectable,  and  a 
formidable  auxiliary  to  Franco.  The  fatal  days  of  St.  Vincent  and  Trafalgar,  and  the 
fruitless  expeditions  to  South  America,  have  reduced  it  to  absolutely  nothing.  In  1823, 
there  was  only  a single  ship  of  the  line,  the  Asia,  which,  being  sent  out  to  South  America, 
surrendered  to  the  Peruvian  government. 

2456.  The  army  of  Spain , which,  under  Charles  V.  and  Philip,  was  the  bravest  and  most  for- 
midable in  Europe,  has  fora  century  and  a half  enabled  her  to  rank  very  low  among  military 
nations.  It  is  however,  at  present  the  host  organised  part  of  her  establishment.  According 
to  the  author  of  “ A Year  in  Spain,"  it  consists  of.  25,000  royal  guards,  nnd  55,000  troops 
of  the  line  and  provincial  militia,  which,  being  commanded  by  experienced  officers,  formed 
during  a period  of  protracted  warfare,  possess  a considerable  degree  of  efficiency  ; nnd 
their  discontent  being  an  object  of  dread,  every  effort  is  made  to  pay  them  regularly.  The 
royalist  volunteer*,  amounting  to  about  300,000  men,  form  a band  of  armed  fanatics  almost 
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entirely  under  the  command  of  the  priests  and  monks,  and  seeking  in  their  favour  to  lord 
it  both  over  king  and  people. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

2457.  In  respect  to  industry  and  wealth , Spain,  which  had  every  opportunity  within  and 
without  of  becoming  the  foremost  nation  of  Europe,  is,  in  fact,  the  poorest  and  the  most 
uncultivated.  The  insecurity  of  property,  and  the  multiplied  restraints  imposed  by  an 
unenlightened  government,  appear  to  be  the  main  causes  which  have  paralysed  all  branches 
of  industry.  The  furious  bigotry  of  its  monarchy  In  particular,  led  to  the  most  suicidal 
acts  against  the  public  weal.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  country 
contained  a numerous  population  of  Jews  and  Moors,  who  formed  its  most  industrious  and 
wealthy  inhabitants,  and  rendered  it  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  Jews, 
unless  in  the  alternative  of  feigned  conversion,  were  expelled  from  the  kingdom  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  Moors  by  Philip  III.  Although  it  appears  to  be  upon  exaggerated 
estimates  that  Spain  has  ever  been  supposed  to  have  previously  contained  20,000,000  of 
people,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  the  emigration  of  mercantile  communities,  with  their 
capital  and  machinery,  must  have  struck  deeply  at  the  root  of  the  national  prosperity. 

2458.  Spanish  agriculture,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  some  obstacles  to  struggle  against. 
The  territory,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by  chains 
of  rugged,  and  often  barren,  mountains.  Yet  these  elevated  provinces  being  the  seats  of 
comparative  liberty  and  industry,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  cultivated  and  the  most 
populous.  The  great  extent  and  continuity  of  these  chains  certainly  present  serious  diffi- 
culties to  the  transport  of  grain.  When  government  were  bringing  a supply  from  Old 
Castile  to  the  capital,  it  was  found  that  30,000  beasts  of  burden  were  necessary  to  convey 
2000  quarters.  Another  great  impediment  to  effective  agriculture  consists  in  the  habit, 
partly  oriental,  partly  formed  during  a long  internal  warfare,  which  leads  the  farmers  to 
crowd  into  towns,  and  thus  live  often  at  many  miles’  distance  from  the  fields  which  they 
cultivate.  In  many  cases  they  merely  pitch  their  tents  during  seed-time  and  harvest,  and 
at  other  seasons  pay  only  occasional  visits.  They  are  also  very  poor,  destitute  of  capital, 
and  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  tithes  and  other  exactions. 

2459.  The  grain  produced  in  Spain  is  of  admirable  quality  ; the  wheat  of  Andalusia  bearing 
a price  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  any  foreign  wheat  brought  to  the  markets 
of  Cadiz.  But  a deplorable  defect  appears,  when  it  is  stated  that  Spain,  a country  purely 
agricultural,  does  not  grow  com  for  her  own  use,  but  makes  a regular  importation.  This, 
however,  according  to  Bourgoing,  amounts  only  to  2,000,000  fanegas  or  400,000  quar- 
ters; a small  proportion  of  the  entire  consumption,  which  may  be  estimated  at  12,000,000  of 
quarters.  The  agriculture  of  Spain,  however,  produces  three  valuable  articles;  wool,  wine, 
and  barilla. 

2460.  The  wool  of  the  merino  is  of  almost  unrivalled  fineness,  though  dearly  purchased 
by  the  system  upon  which  it  is  produced.  Vast  flocks,  amounting  to  20,000,  30,000,  or 
even  60,000,  belong  to  the  grandees,  convents,  and  dignitaries  of  Spain.  After  being  pastured, 
during  summer,  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  they  descend,  in 
winter,  chiefly  to  the  plains  of  Estrcmadura.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  powerful 
society  of  the  tnesta,  composed  of  the  above  high  members,  they  must  pass  freely,  and  be 
allowed,  on  payment  of  a very  inadequate  rent,  to  pasture  upon  all  the  unenclosed  lands, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  those  in  Spain.  The  entire  number  of  sheep  in  all  these  wander- 
ing flocks  is  reckoned  at  5,000,000;  and  there  are  a great  number  which  remain  stationary, 
and  enjoy  privileges  nearly  similar.  The  annual  shearing  takes  place  on  a great  scale,  and 
with  much  celebration  ; and  the  wool  is  carefully  sorted  into  three  kinds,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  body  from  w hich  it  is  taken. 

2461.  The  wines  of  Spain  are  produced  on  the  fine  plains  of  the  southern  provinces. 
The  most  important  is  the  Xeres,  or  sherry,  which  has  come  into  such  general  use  w ith  the 
English  nation.  Mr.  Jacob  reckons  that  40,000  pipes  arc  produced  in  the  plain  of  Xeres ; 
of  which  15,000  are  exported,  almost  the  whole  to  England.  Around  Malaga  is  made  wine 
still  more  valued,  though  not  in  such  quantity ; which  when  white  is  called  mountain , when 
red,  tent  (tinto).  The  northern  and  central  provinces  yield  wine  only  of  inferior  value. 

2462.  Jlarilla,  the  finest  known  species  of  ashes,  and  highly  useful  in  glass-making, 
bleaching,  and  other  processes,  is  procured  by  burning  various  species  of  saline  and  aromatic 
plants  in  the  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  and  is  one  of  the  few  articles  which  other 
nations  can  nowhere  else  procure  of  equally  good  quality.  Silk  and  oil,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean provinces,  are  only  limited  by  the  want  of  culture  or  demand. 

2463.  The  manufactures  of  Spain  have  been  of  little  importance  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors.  That  industrious  people  introduced  the  silk  manufacture  ; a branch  entirely  suited  to 
a country  where  the  material  is  produced  in  the  greatest  perfection  ; but  it  is  now  generally  de- 
cayed, unless  in  Valencia,  where  it  w as  supposed  lately  to  employ  3000  people.  The  blades  of 
Toledo  were  once  famous  over  Europe,  and  the  city  has  still  a royal  manufactory  of  swords, 
though  of  little  importance.  The  Spanish  government  has  devoted  rather  an  extraordinary  atten- 
tion to  manufactures,  but  unfortunately  seeks  to  promote  them  by  the  king  becoming  himself  the 
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producer.  He  has  established  a great  fabric  of  broad  cloth  at  Guadalaxara,  which,  having 
fine  materials  at  hand,  is  rather  thriving.  Yet  Spain  does  not  supply  herself  with  fine  cloth. 
Otlier  royal  works  are  those  of  porcelain,  at  San  lldefonso ; paper,  in  Segovia ; cards  and 
tapestry,  at  Madrid  : all  rather  for  show  than  use. 

2464.  Commerce,  for  which  Spain  seemed  to  have  monopolised  the  most  extensive 
materials,  has  long  been  in  a state,  at  least,  as  low  and  depressed  os  any  other  branch.  It 
has  suffered  severely,  indeed,  from  the  immense  importance  attached  to  it  by  the  government, 
which  actually  crushed  it  to  pieces  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  any  portion  from  escaping. 
To  absorb  within  their  own  circle  the  entire  treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  was  the  first 
policy  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  The  gold  and  silver  of  those  regions  were  to  be  brought 
exclusively  to  Spain,  never  to  be  taken  out  of  it,  and  only  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
that  country  to  be  sent  in  exchange.  By  a sad  fatality,  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  was 
carried  on  almost  entirely  by  French  and  English  merchants ; nearly  all  the  goods  exported 
thither  were  foreign  ; and  Spain,  of  all  her  neighbours,  was  the  most  destitute  of  the  wealth 
accruing  from  this  trade.  These  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines,  are  now  gone,  and  with  them  the  greatness  of  Cadix,  which,  by  the  absurd  monopoly 
granted  to  her,  became  one  of  the  principal  emporia  of  Europe.  The  trade  of  Spain 
consists  now  in  the  export  of  wines,  fruits,  brandies,  wool,  silk  raw  and  manufactured,  lead, 
quicksilver,  barilla,  and  a few  other  articles,  which,  according  to  a very  imperfect 
document,  issued  by  the  Spanish  government,  amounted  at  18 26  to  about  1,584,0004.  Of 
this,  241,0004.  was  stated  to  be  to  the  colonies.  Her  imports  consist  of  sugar,  cocoa,  salt 
fish,  spices,  wood,  rice,  butter  and  cheese,  hides,  cotton  wool,  and  almost  every  species  of 
manufactured  commodity.  They  arc  stated  for  the  same  year  at  about  3,267,0004.,  of 
which  724,000 4.  was  from  the  colonies. 

2465.  Internal  communication  is  a particular  in  which  Spain  actually  labours  under  na- 
tural disadvantages  from  the  obstructed  navigation  of  its  rivers,  and  its  long  and  steep  chains 
of  mountains.  These  obstacles  the  government  has  endeavoured  to  surmount  by  vast  but  ill- 
cx  ecu  ted  projects  of  improvement  They  had  conceived  the  plan  of  a grand  canal,  which, 
passing  through  Asturias,  Old  Castile,  and  Aragon,  might  join  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Of  this  mighty  undertaking  only  two  small  portions  exist ; the  canal 
of  Aragon,  running  parallel  to  the  Ebro  from  Saragossa,  and  that  of  Old  Castile  along  the 
Pisucrga  and  Carrion  by  Placencia ; but  as  neither  of  them  makes  any  approach  to  the 
sea,  their  benefit  is  very  limited.  The  main  roads  maintained  by  government  between 
Madrid  and  the  other  great  cities  are  good,  and  the  mails  well  conducted ; but  most  of  the 
otlier  communications  are  mere  tracks  worn  by  the  feet  of  mules,  which  arc  chiefly  employed 
in  the  conveyance  of  goods. 


Scct.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  Stale • 

2466.  The  po/rulation  of  Spain,  according  to  a census  made  in  1798,  amounted  to 

10,35 1, OOO.  It  was  generally  understood,  however,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  and  all 

the  obstacles  usually  encountered  in  such  undertakings,  operated  to  a peculiar  extent  in  di- 
minishing the  amount.  The  census,  in  1787-8,  gave  only  10,268,000,  of  which  188,600 
were  churchmen;  and  among  these,  61,000  were  monks,  and  32,500  nuns.  There 
were  480,000  hidalgos ; 34,000  merchants;  40,000  manufacturers;  271,000  artisans; 
907,000  peasants,  960,000  day-labourers  ; 280,000  domestic  male  servants.  A census  was 
undertaken  in  1826,  which  was  not  fully  completed,  but  carried  so  far  as  to  prove  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  must  be  considerably  greater  than  the  above : it  is  estimated  by 
Minano  at  13,732,000;  by  Hassel  at  13,953,000. 

2467.  The  national  character  of  the  Spaniard  is  marked  by  striking  features.  The  ge- 
nuine Spaniard  is  grave,  proud,  adventurous,  romantic,  honourable,  and  generous.  It  has 
been  insinuated  that  this  is  the  Spaniard  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  whom  the  Spaniard  of 
the  present  day  is  only  as  it  were  the  shadow.  But  though  the  higher  ranks  have  certainly 
lost  the  original  stamp,  and  become  frivolous  and  dissipated,  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
especially  the  peasant!*),  form  a very  fine  race.  Even  among  the  former,  the  late  troubles 
brought  forward  signal  displays  of  heroism,  though,  as  too  often  happens  in  such  rases, 
equally  base  examples  of  treachery.  In  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  best  Spaniards, 
there  is  apt  to  be  something  speculative  and  theoretical,  not  applicable  to  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  life  ; a want  of  the  wisdom  of  action.  In  prosperous  circumstances  they  readily 
give  way  to  supiueness  and  false  confidence;  but  in  sudden  and  overwhelming  vicissitudes, 
which  sink  the  spirit  of  others,  their  latent  energies  are  roused,  and  they  display  unexpected 
and  surprising  resources.  Although  assassination,  which  was  once  the  reproach  of  Spain, 
is  greatly  diminished,  yet  a promptitude  to  fight  and  to  shed  blood,  characteristic  of  all  na- 
tions imperfectly  civilised,  is  still  prevalent.  It  is  accompanied  with  a readiness  to  rise 
in  tumultuary  insurrections,  and  an  unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  discipline. 
The  jealousy  which  was  wont  to  dwell  so  deep  and  dark  in  the  mind  of  the  Spanish 
husband,  has  been  superseded  by  a general  laxity  of  morals.  The  custom  is  said  to  pro- 
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vail,  that  every  married  lady  should  have  a cortejo  or  gallant,  corresponding  to  the  Italian 
cicisbeo ; and  though  the  usage  may  not  be  so  decidedly  criminal  as  it  appears  to  strangers, 
it  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  those  habits  and  feelings  which  form  the  felicity  of  the 
matrimonial  state.  In  this  singular  relation  fixed  rules  are  observed,  and  a certain 
fidelity  is  exacted;  the  jealousy  of  the  husband  is  assumed  by  the  cortqo ; and  the  lady 
who  changes,  at  least  with  any  frequency,  this  object  of  attachment,  loses  caste  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

2468.  The  religious  state  of  Spain  need  only  be  mentioned  to  suggest  the  darlc  and  gloomy 
features  by  which  it  is  marked.  That  bigotry  and  superstition  which  the  Romish  faith  con- 
tracted during  ages  of  darkness,  and  which  in  all  other  countries  is  so  much  abated,  retains 
nearly  its  full  force  in  Spain.  The  Inquisition,  that  frightful  tribunal,  the  disgrace  of  modern 
Europe,  which  here  held  its  central  seat,  kept  alive  its  fires  against  all  who  exercised  their 
reason  on  a subject  connected  with  the  national  faith.  The  order  of  Jesuits,  who  have  been 
called  the  militia  of  the  Romish  church,  originated  also  in  this  country.  The  Inquisition  pe- 
rished in  the  late  struggle ; yet  a numerous  body  still  call  aloud  for  its  re-establishment ; and  the 
most  liberal  rulers,  whom  the  revolution  raised  to  power,  durst  not  attempt  any  approach  to  to- 
leration, or  to  trench  upon  the  “ catholic  religion  one  and  indivisible.”  This  spirit  of  bigotry 
and  superstition  is  deeply  diffused  through  the  nation,  who,  if  they  no  longer  demand  that 
heretics  shall  be  committed  to  the  flames,  never  doubt  at  least  of  the  future  tortures  to  which 
they  are  destined.  All  the  childish  and  absurd  customs  which  marked  its  prevalence  during 
the  dark  ages,  arc  preserved  nearly  unaltered  ; the  processions  and  exhibitions,  in  which  the 
events  of  sacred  history  are  represented,  often  in  a familiar  and  ludicrous  manner;  the  endless 
festivals,  which  impoverish  the  nation,  and  favour  its  natural  indolence ; and  the  zeal  of 
multitudes,  who  are  induced  by  mistaken  piety  to  withdraw  themselves  from  their  families  and 
the  world.  Mr.  Blanco  White  has  given  a striking  account  of  the  artifices  by  which  the  young 
female  is  led  to  make  the  irrevocable  sacrifice ; the  respect  and  importance  attached  to  her 
during  the  period  of  noviciate  ; the  ceremonies,  which  resemble  those  of  marriage,  even  the 
name  of  bride  being  given  to  her  ; and  the  disgrace  attached  to  a retractation.  Yet  it  appears 
evident,  from  the  same  author,  that  this  profession  is  often  deeply  sincere ; that  it  aids  in 
producing  that  strong  moral  feeling  which  prevails  throughout  the  nation ; that  many  are 
even  tormented  by  minute  conscientious  scruples  ; and  that,  with  such  persons  absolution, 
founded  on  false  pretensions  to  penitence,  is  considered  as  aggravating  the  guilt.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a combination  of  deep  devotion  and  dissolute  conduct,  which  not  ouly 
rapidly  succeed,  but  actually  coexist,  in  a manner  never  seen  in  any  protestant  society.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  amid  this  thick  darkness  which  covers  the  nation,  a body  of  men  has 
lately  arisen,  of  active  and  enquiring  minds  "'ho  have  discerned  the  errors  of  the  national 
creed,  and  have  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They  arc  comparatively  small  in  number, 
however ; and,  as  already  observed,  even  in  their  greatest  triumph,  although  they  consider- 
ably reduced  the  conventual  establishments  of  Spain,  they  never  durst  attempt  to  introduce 
the  toleration  of  any  form  of  worship  different  from  the  catholic. 

2469.  Sjxmish  literaturet  during  the  era  of  the  national  glory,  supported  itself  at  least  on  a le- 
vel with  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  Spain  had,  as  it  were,  a literature  to  itself,  scarcely 
any  of  the  productions  of  which,  if  we  except  the  inimitable  satire  of  Cervantes,  became  familiar 
to  the  rest  of  Europe.  During  the  middle  age,  she  was  rich  in  chivalric  romance,  the  taste  for 
which,  however,  was  banished  by  the  appearance  of  Don  Quixote,  a change  which  some  lament, 
as  having  led  to  the  decline  of  the  national  spirit.  The  poetry  of  Spain,  roused  by  so  many  vicis- 
situdes of  internal  revolution  and  transmarine  triumph,  took  a somewhat  lofty  flight.  The 
Araucana  of  Ercilla,  celebrating  her  conquests  in  the  New  World,  is  named  together,  though 
not  on  a level,  with  the  best  modern  epics.  Gorcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Villegas,  Mendoza,  and 
others,  chiefly  officers  in  the  army  of  Charles  V.,  introduced  a style  formed  on  the  Italian  mo- 
del ; and,  having  the  advantage  of  a noble  and  sonorous  language,  worked  up  their  verses  to 
the  highest  polish.  But  it  is  in  the  drama  that  the  Spaniards  have  been  chiefly  distinguished. 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  indeed,  construct  their  plots  with  an  entire  disregard  of  the 
unities,  filled  with  extravagant  incidents,  and  strained  and  artificial  sentiments.  But 
they  display  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of  invention,  and  often  strong  traits  of  character  ; so 
that,  though  they  never  could  be  transferred  entire  to  any  other  stage,  they  furnished  useful 
hints  both  to  the  French  and  English  dramatists.  Mariana's  History  of  Spain  ranks  among 
classical  productions  ; while  Herrera  and  Solis,  though  of  inferior  merit,  have  produced 
valuable  histories  of  the  Spanish  transactions  in  the  New  World.  To  Don  Antonio  de 
Solis  the  Spaniards  ore  willing  to  ascribe  that  inimitable  satire  on  human  character  and  man- 
ners, Gil  Bias,  which  must,  they  say,  have  been  written  by  a Spaniard  and  a courtier. 
As  such,  he  might  rejoice  that  it  had  amply  fulfilled  his  intentions  without  compromising 
his  security,  and  could  very  well  afford  to  dispense  with  the  fame  which  redounded  to  its 
reputed  author,  Le  Sage.  These  writers  belong  to  the  classic  age  of  Spain,  which  nearly 
expired  with  the  seventeenth  century ; but  of  late  the  intellectual  spirit  which  has  spread 
so  actively  throughout  Europe,  has  penetrated  into  Spain,  and  made  vigorous  struggles 
against  the  night  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  which  that  country  was  involved.  Campo- 
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manes,  Ustariz,  Jo  v el  Linos,  and  Arguellcs,  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  causes  which  have 
paralysed  Spanish  industry,  and  to  discover  the  means  of  reviving  it ; Fcyjoo  has  done  much 
to  rouse  a spirit  of  reflection;  Yriarte,  Isla,  and  Melendez  Valdez  have  produced  agreeable 
miscellaneous  writings ; and  Moratin  lias  adopted  a more  regular  drama,  formed  on  the  French 
model.  There  are  extensive  public  libraries ; one,  the  royal  library  in  Madrid,  consisting  of 
130, 000  volumes,  with  valuable  manuscripts  and  a rich  collection  of  medals;  and  others  in 
the  great  provincial  towns ; but  the  prevalence  of  monkish  legends  and  the  prohibition  of 
many  of  the  most  important  standard  works  greatly  limit  their  value.  The  universities 
are  numerous  and  that  of  Salamanca  once  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe ; but 
education  being  conducted  upon  obsolete  and  scholastic  principles,  and  impregnated  with 
the  national  bigotry,  they  have  long  ceased  to  attract  students  from  any  place  out  of  Spain. 
Some  of  the  younger  members  were  supposed  to  have  embraced  novel  ideas  in  regard  to 
religion  and  government ; whence  they  have  become  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  government, 
w hich  will  probably  be  little  anxious  to  rescue  them  from  tliat  decay  into  which  they  were 
thrown  by  the  events  of  the  revolution. 

2470.  The  fine  arts,  especially  painting,  could  boast  in  Spain  of  a distinguished  school, 
marked  by  features  strikingly  national  and  original.  It  is  characterised  by  deptli,  force, 

great  truth  of  nature,  and  a warm  expression  of  devotional 
feeling.  Murillo,  Ribeira  (self-named  Spagnolctto),  and 
Velasquez,  are  those  alone  whose  works  are  diffused  through- 
out Europe ; but  by  those  who  have  visited  Spain,  Cano, 
Juanes,  Ribalta,  and  Morales  arc  mentioned  in  terms  of 
equal  praise.  The  Escurinl  and  other  royal  palaces  arc  like- 
wise adorned  by  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Raphael,  Titian, 
and  Rubens.  This  taste  seems  to  have  declined  with  that  of 
literature ; and  Townshend  observed  tliat  the  nobles  set  little 
value  on  the  magnificent  collections  with  which  their  palaces 
were  adorned.  Of  late  the  efforts  to  revive  painting  have 
been  considerable,  but  without  producing  any  artists  of  much 
celebrity.  The  Spaniards  are  fond  of  music,  but  delight 
rather  in  detached  airs  for  the  serenade  and  boll,  than  in 
that  higher  class  in  which  the  Italians  and  Germans  excel. 
The  guitar  (fig.  2G5.)  as  an  accompaniment  for  song,  and 
the  castanets  for  the  national  dance,  are  cliaracteristic  Spanish 
instruments. 

2471.  The  Spaniards  have  favourite  and  jteculiar  diversions.  They  are  most  passionately 
attached  to  the  bull-fight : a large  space  is  enclosed,  sometimes  the  great  square  of  the  city, 
around  which  the  people  sit  as  in  an  amphitheatre.  The  bull,  being  introduced,  is  first 
attacked  by  the  piccuiores,  or  horsemen  armed  w ith  spears  ; a desperate  conflict  ensues  ; the 
horse  is  frequently  killed,  or  overturned  with  his  rider,  when  persons  on  foot  run  in,  and  dis- 
tract the  animal,  by  holding  up  different  kinds  of  coloured  stuffs.  He  is  next  attacked  by 
banderiUeros , or  footmen  armed  with  arrows ; and  not  only  their  skill,  but  their  dexterity  in 
escape,  are  the  subjects  of  admiration  : at  last,  when  the  animal  is  completely  covered  with 
wounds,  tho  matador  or  slayer  appears,  and  closes  the  scene.  Tumultuous  applause  or 
hissing  from  the  populace  accompanies  every  part  of  this  savage  performance,  according  to 
the  respective  merits  of  the  bull  or  his  assailants.  The  comparative  excellence  of  different 

matadorcs  becomes  often  a party  question,  and 
the  subject  of  keenly  agitated  discussion  in 
the  circles  of  Madrid.  Wounds  frequently, 
and  death  sometimes,  arc  the  result  to  the  actors 
in  this  exhibition,  for  whose  benefit  a priest 
w ith  holy  water  is  in  regular  attendance.  Not 
less  is  the  fondness  for  the  dance,  particularly 
under  its  national  forms  of  the  fandango 
{fig.  26G.),  the  b leroj  and  the  guanacho , per- 
formed with  the  castanet  in  the  hands  ; and 
the  two  former  especially  consisting  chiefly  in 
movements  expressive  of  passion,  but  so  little 
consonant  to  the  rules  of  decorum,  that  the  in- 
dulgence shown  to  these  amusements  by  the 
church  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  matter  of 
surprise. 

2472.  The  dress  of  the  Spaniards  is  antique,  and  varies  much  according  to  the  different 
provinces  ; that  of  the  ladies  consists  chiefly  of  a petticoat  and  a large  inamilla  or  veil,  cover- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  person.  The  grandees,  and  the  opulent  in  general,  display  n pro- 
fusion of  jewels  ; the  dress  of  the  men  is  slight,  and  closely  fitted  to  the  body,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a loose  cloak  thrown  over  the  whole.  The  minister,  Squillacc,  under  Charles  111., 
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having  conceived  that  these  cloaks,  by  concealing  the  person,  served  as  a cover  to  deeds  of 
violence,  stationed  persons  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  who  seized  the  passengers,  and  forci- 
bly cut  down  this  part  of  their  dress  to  the  legal  dimensions ; but  this  measure  raised  so 
violent  and  general  a clamour,  that  the  king  was  forced  to  appease  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
minister  who  had  attempted  such  an  obnoxious  curtailment. 

2473.  Both  in  eating  and  drinking  the  Spaniards  are  temperate ; the  only  noted  national 
dish  is  the  olla  podriday  in  which  various  meats,  vegetables,  and  herbs  are  mixed  together  in 
a manner  which  even  foreigners  admit  to  be  palatable.  The  pleasures  of  society  are  chiefly 
sought  at  tertulias , or  evening  parties,  where  only  slight  refreshment  is  presented  ; but  refrescos 
or  dinner  parties  are  given  on  a large  scale  upon  very  special  occasions. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography . 

2474.  Of  the  divisions  of  SpaiTi,  the  most  prominent  is  into  kingdoms  or  principalities, 
each  of  which,  at  some  period  of  its  eventful  history,  enjoyed  an  independent  existence,  though 
they  are  now  merged  into  one  monarchy.  More  recently  the  country  has  been  split  into  a 
number  of  smaller  departments  or  jurisdictions ; but  the  original  distinction  into  kingdoms, 
being  founded  upon  natural  limits,  and  maintained  by  feelings  and  impressions  derived  from 
former  independence,  is  still  the  most  interesting.  The  kingdoms  are  New  Castile,  Estre- 
madura,  Old  Castile,  Leon,  Galicia,  Asturias,  Biscay,  Navarre,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Va- 
lencia, Murcia,  Granada,  and  Andalusia. 

2475.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  Spain,  with  the  ex- 
tent and  population  of  each,  according  to  Hassel : — 
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2476.  With  New  Castile , the  central  and  metropolitan  province,  we  commence  our  survey  : 
it  consists  chiefly  of  an  extensive  plain  enclosed  between  two  of  the  long  parallel  mountain 
ranges,  the  Sierra  dc  Guadarrama  and  the  Sierra  de  Toledo.  Along  this  plain,  and  parallel 
to  both  ranges,  the  Tagus  flows  in  a deep  rocky  bed.  Beyond  the  Sierra  de  Toledo,  the 
district  of  La  Mancha,  which  we  include  also  in  New  Castile,  extends  to  a third  parallel 
mountain  range,  the  Sierra  Morena,  dividing  it  from  Andalusia  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. The  plain  of  Castile  Proper  is  elevated  and  naked;  and  being  thus  exposed  to  the 
sun's  direct  rays,  presents  a bare  and  parched  appearance.  It  includes,  however,  fertile 
valleys,  producing  wine,  oil,  grain,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds;  but  the  inhabitants  are  ex- 
tremely deficient  in  every  species  of  industry. 

2477.  Madrid  (Jig . 267.),  the  capital  of  Castile,  and  of  “ all  the  Spains,”  stands  on  several 
low  hills  on  the  immense  Castilian  plain,  which  on  the  north  appears  bounded  by  the  high  dis- 
tant range  of  the  Guadarrama,  but  on  every  other  side  has  no  visible  termination.  A small 
rivulet,  the  Manzanares,  flows  past  the  city,  and  falls  into  the  Tagus.  Madrid  is  a superb 
but  somewhat  gloomy  capital ; the  houses  are  high,  well  built  of  good  stone,  not  defaced  by 
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smoke ; the  streets  are  well  paved,  and  have  broad  footpaths.  The  main  street  of  Alcala, 
long,  spacious,  and  bordered  on  each  side  by  a row  of  princely  houses,  attracts  particular 
admiration.  The  Prado,  a wide  public  walk,  bordered  by  trees,  and  connected  with  gardens 
all  open  to  the  public,  is  equally  conducive  to  ornament  and  pleasure.  There  are  many 
public  fountains,  supplied  with  pure,  light,  and  salubrious  water,  filtered  through  beds 
of  gravel  and  sand,  from  a distance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues.  The  gates  built  by 
Charles  III.,  are  uncommonly  beautiful,  particularly  that  of  Alcala;  though  Mr.  Semple 
criticises  their  position  in  a miserable  wall  which  might  be  battered  down  by  a three-pounder 
in  half  an  hour.  The  royal  palace,  built  by  Philip  V.,  is  a spacious  and  magnificent  struc- 
ture, though  the  taste  displayed  in  it  is  a subject  of  controversy.  It  contains  numerous  fine 
paintings,  though  not  equalling  those  of  the  Escurial.  The  Retiro  with  its  fine  gardens, 
was  defaced  by  the  French,  who  made  it  a military  post ; an  extensive  and  costly  menagerie, 
however,  is  now  forming  within  its  precincts.  The  museum  of  statuary  and  painting,  a new 
and  elegant  building,  has  recently  been  enriched  with  some  of  the  finest  pictures  from  the 
royal  palaces.  The  cabinet  of  natural  history,  supported  by  the  government,  is  also  a hand- 
some structure,  and  its  contents  valuable.  The  environs  of  Madrid  are  not  remarkable  for 
beauty;  they  are  much  broken  into  hills  and  hollows;  so  that,  of  the  200  villages  situated 
in  them,  only  three  or  four  can  be  seen  at  once. 

2478.  Toledo*  even  in  its  present  decay,  excites  an  interest  equal  or  superior  to  Madrid. 
Once  the  proud  capital  of  Spain,  it  has  a commanding  site  on  a lofty  rock,  almost  insulated 
by  the  Tagus.  A position  so  strong  rendered  it  a grand  national  bulwark  during  the  long 
ages  of  internal  warfare,  but  occasioned  its  desertion  during  peace,  when  it  was  felt  os  ex- 
tremely inconvenient,  the  streets  being  so  steep  that  a carriage  can  scarcely  drive  safely 
through  them.  Its  manufactures  of  wool  and  silk,  which  are  said  once  to  have  employed 
nearly  40,000  men,  have  disappeared ; and  government  has  in  vain  attempted  to  revive  that 
of  swords,  of  which  those  formerly  manufactured  at  Toledo  were  valued  above  all  others. 
Its  population  of  200,000  has  been  reduced  to  25,000 ; and  it  presents  a mere  mass  of 
narrow,  deserted,  winding,  and  dirty  streets.  Toledo,  however,  still  exhibits  two  grand 
monuments ; the  Alcazar  or  palace,  and  the  cathedral.  The  former  is  a noble  and  exten- 
sive pile,  in  a pure  style  of  architecture,  and  the  granite  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order 
which  adorn  the  inner  court  arc  particularly  admired.  The  grand  staircase  and  spacious 
gallery,  no  longer  crowded  with  guards  and  courtiers,  are  now  dirty,  deserted,  and  silent. 
This  edifice,  however,  though  neglected  and  decaying,  still  wears  a stately  and  imposing 
aspect ; il  and  its  handsome  front,  immense  quadrangle,  and  elegant  colonnade,  declare  it  to 
have  been  the  pride  and  ornament  of  a happier  period.’*  The  cathedral  is  also  one  of  the 
grandest  edifices  in  the  Peninsula.  It  was  originally  a mosque,  built  in  a grand  style  ; but 
its  simplicity  has  been  much  impaired  by  tasteless  additions,  and  by  the  profusion  of  gild- 
ing, relics,  and  statues,  with  which  its  interior  has  been  filled.  It  retained  its  wealth  and 
splendour,  however,  till  the  late  war,  when  its  treasures  became  the  prey  of  tl»e  invader,  and  its 
six  hundred  ecclesiastics  were  dispersed,  leaving  only  a few  to  perform  the  sacred  functions. 

2479.  Tiro  other  considerable  towns  in  New  Castile  ore  Guadalaxara,  to  the  west  of 
Madrid,  where  the  government  has  established  a manufacture  of  fine  cloth  on  a great  scale. 
It  is  of  course  an  ill-conducted  and  unprofitable  concern ; yet  it  supports  the  population  of 
12,000  or  14,000  in  a degree  of  comfort  not  usual  in  Spanish  towns.  To  the  east,  Cuenca 
is  the  capital  of  a mountain  district  of  the  same  name,  interposed  between  Valencia  and  the 
plain  of  Castile.  It  is  a small  ancient  city,  distinguished  by  a cathedral  and  some  other 
monuments. 

2480.  La  Mancha , sometimes  reckoned  a separate  province,  is  the  most  southern  part  of 
Castile,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sierra  de  Toledo.  It  is  an  immense  table 
plain,  intersected  by  different  ridges  of  low  hills  and  rocks  without  a tree,  except  a few 
dwarf  evergreen  oaks;  or  an  enclosure,  except  mud  walls  round  the  villages.  All  this  vast 
tract  of  open  country  is  cultivated,  and  produces  corn  or  vines  : its  wine,  especially  that  of 
Val  de  Penas,  enjoys  a high  repute.  Its  name,  however,  is  chiefly  familiar  to  the  public 
as  having  given  an  appellation  to  the  celebrated  hero  of  Cervantes.  The  names  of  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  are  familiar  to  the  district ; and  the  dress  of  the  peasantry  presents 
still  an  exact  model  of  that  of  the  doughty  squire.  There  ore  a number  of  large  villages ; 
and  Ciudad  Real,  the  capital,  is  well  built  in  a fine  plain,  though  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  prosperity.  Almagro  and  Ocafia  are  also  pretty  considerable  towns. 

2481.  Estremadura  forms  a continuation  to  the  west  of  the  same  plain  as  New  Castile, 
traversed  like  it  by  the  Tagus  and  bounded  by  the  same  ranges  of  mountains.  It  is 
a fine,  wide,  wild  province,  diversified  by  rugged  mountains,  deep  valleys  and  almost 
boundless  plains.  The  depopulation  generally  complained  of  in  Spain  seems  more 
remarkable  here  than  in  any  other  province ; and  vast  tracts  may  be  passed  without  seeing 
a human  habitation.  This  seems  chiefly  owing  to  the  pernicious  laws  of  the  Mesta,  which 
assign  it  almost  entirely  for  the  occupation  of  the  merino  flocks,  when  they  descend  from  the 
mountains  of  Leon.  Estremadura,  therefore,  forms  a vast*  pastoral  district  ; only  a small 
proportion  of  its  surface  being  necessary  to  furnish  grain  for  its  scattered  population.  Yet 
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the  Romans  made  it  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  their  dominion  ; and  no  part  of  the  Peninsula 
exhibits  more  striking  works  and  monuments  of  that  great  people.  The  Estremenos  also 
retain  much  of  the  antique  Spanish  aspect  and  character ; and  no  province,  during  the  late 
crisis,  made  more  striking  displays  of  patriotic  energy. 

2482.  The  cities  art*  no  longer  considerable.  Badajos,  the  capital,  a strange  corruption 
of  the  Roman  name  Pax  Augusta,  is  a considerable  and  strong  town,  but  much  shattered 
by  the  successive  sieges  it  sustained  in  the  late  war  from  Soult  and  Wellington.  Merida,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lusitania,  excites  more  interest,  from  the  striking  remains  which  it  pre- 
sents of  Roman  magnificence.  The  amphitheatre,  baths,  a lofty  triumphal  arch,  three 
votive  altars,  and  a handsome  stone  bridge,  are  all  magnificent  monuments,  and  in  wonder- 
ftil  preservation.  Truxillo,  an  old  city,  of  small  extent,  was  the  birth-place  of  Pixarro, 
whose  splendid  mansion  is  still  to  be  seen,  adorned  with  barbarous  trophies  of  his  conquest. 
Almarax  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  very  noble  modern  bridge  adjoining  to  it.  Taiavera 
de  la  Reyna,  once  splendid  but  now  decayed,  has  acquired  recent  lustre  from  being  the 
theatre  of  one  of  the  greatest  battles  fought  during  the  peninsular  war.  In  the  extensive 
plain  north  of  the  Tagus  are  the  two  pleasant  little  cities  of  Coria  and  Placencia ; the  latter 
of  which  was  the  scene  of  the  singular  monastic  retirement  of  Charles  V.  In  the  moun- 
tains separating  this  part  of  the  province  from  Leon  is  a rocky  region,  of  the  most  savage 
and  desolate  character,  called  the  Batuecas. 

2488.  Old  Castile  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  New  Castile.  It  presents  a high  variegated  table-land,  separated 
on  the  north  by  the  Cantabrian  chain  from  Asturias.  Some  parts  are  rugged  ; but  it  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a fertile  well-watered  region,  traversed  by  the  Duero  in  its  early  course. 
There  are  many  tracts  of  rich  pasturage,  and  others  equally  fitted  for  the  growth  of  corn. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  the  provinces  in  which  the  marks  of  decay  are  most  striking.  The 
capitals  are  neglected  and  ruinous  ; large  portions  arc  left  uncultivated ; and  of  the  fine 
manufactures  of  cloth  from  the  merino  wool,  only  a remnant  is  now  supported  by  the  aid  of 
government.  Castilian  pride  and  indolence  have  fixed  here  their  old  and  central  seat : the 
hidalgos  belonging  to  Old  Castile  amount  to  146,000,  a much  larger  proportion  than  in  any 
other  province. 

2484.  Burgos,  the  once  magnificent  capital  of  the  kings  of  Castile,  and  the  highest  in 
rank  of  any  city  in  the  kingdom,  is  dwindled  into  a poor  place,  not  containing  above 
10,000  inhabitants.  Amid  its  gloomy  and  decayed  streets,  how'ever,  towers  the  cathedral, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  existing  in  Europe,  and  the  form  of 
which  bears  a considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  York  minster.  The  strong  ancient  castle, 
which  had  fallen  into  decay,  was,  however,  so  far  re-established  by  the  French,  that  it  suc- 
cessfully stood  a long  siege  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

2465  Of  the  other  towns  of  Old  Castile,  Segovia  presents  some  interesting  monuments  of 

Roman  and  Moorish  grandeur. 
Its  aqueduct  ( fig.  268.),  of 
159  arches,  nearly  half  a mile 
long,  and  in  one  place  94  feet 
high,  is  a stupendous  Roman 
work,  ranked  by  Swinburne 
above  the  Pont  du  Gard.  The 
Alcazar,  or  royal  castle,  was 
erected  by  the  Moors  on  a rock 
overlooking  a wide  range  of 
country.  After  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Christians, 
it  was  employed  as  a state  prison, 
and  is  now  a military  school. 
Five  centuries  ago,  Segovia  had 
very  extensive  manufactures  of  fine  cloih ; but  these,  notwithstanding  the  honour  of  having  the 
king  for  a partner,  have  dwindled  to  a very  small  amount.  Avila,  capital  of  a small  pro- 
vince  of  the  same  name,  is  a city  of  ancient  distinction  ; and  its  massy  walls,  its  towers,  its 
Alcazar,  and  the  dome  of  the  old  cathedral,  render  it  imposing  at  a distance;  but  it  is  in 
a state  of  wretched  desertion.  The  attempt  to  establish  manufactures  of  cloth  and  cotton 
Ims  not  been  successful.  Soria,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Numantia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Duero,  near  its  source,  is  "a  tolerable  country  town,  capital  of  one  of  the  smaller 
provinces  into  which  Old  Castile  has  been  subdivided. 

2486.  The  palaces  of  the  Escurial  (fig.  269.)  and  San  Ildefonso  arc  striking  objects  in 
Old  Castile.  The  “ royal  monastery  ” of  the  Escurial  was  founded  by  Philip  II.  on  a plan 
entirely  congenial  to  his  gloomy  mind.  It  unites  the  characters  of  a palace  and  a convent  j 
and  has  the  form  of  a gridiron,  the  instrument  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lorenzo,  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated.  Attached  to  it  is  the  Pantheon,  a classic  and  somewhat  profane  structure, 
in  which,  however,  arc  interred  all  the  crowned  kings  and  queens  of  Spain  since  Charles  V. 
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The  wealth  of  the  Spanish  monarch*  lias  been  continually  employed  in  adding  new  orna- 
ments to  this  favourite  residence,  which  is  considered  by  the  nation  as  the  eighth  wonder  of 

the  world ; and  large  volumes 
have  been  filled  with  descriptions 
of  it.  The  church  and  tho  great 
ttltar  have  scarcely  a rival  for 
magnificence  and  grandeur  of 
effect.  The  library  is  not  extern, 
sive,  but  contains  manuscripts, 
especially  Arabic,  that  are  of  great 
value.  'The  collection  of  paint- 
ings, it  is  probable,  yields  only  to 
that  which  covers  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican.  Besides  select  pro- 
ductions  of  Murillo  and  other 
masters  of  the  Spanish  school,  it 
contains  several  of  the  greatest  works  of  Raphael,  Titian,  and  others  of  the  first  Italian 
masters.  The  environs  are  wild  and  naked  in  the  extreme,  without  shelter  from  the  cold 
blasts  of  winter,  or  the  intense  beats  of  summer.  On  the  opposite  declivity  of  the  same  moun- 
tains, looking  towards  the  north,  San  Ildefonso,  without  any  pretensions  to  equal  magnifi- 
cence, is  finely  surrounded  by  woods,  gardens,  and  beautiful  jets  d’eau.  Aronjuez  stands  in 
quite  a different  situation,  on  the  lowest  plain  of  Castile,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tagus  and 
the  Xarama.  It  is  chiefly  admired  for  its  magnificent  woods  and  gardens;  the  former 
carried  in  long  and  spacious  avenues,  the  latter  containing  in  profusion  the  finest  native 
and  exotic  plants. 

2487.  Leon  forms  a continuation  of  the  plain  of  Old  CAstile,  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
Duero,  and  bounded  by  the  some  ranges  of  mountains.  For  several  centuries  it  was  the  seat 
of  a kingdom,  comprising  the  chief  Christian  {lower  in  Spain,  until  it  was  united  to  that  of 
Castile.  It  is  almost  entirely  w ithin  the  domain  of  the  me$tay  and  thus  devoted  principally 
to  pasturage.  The  consequent  depopulation  has  been  very  great ; insomuch  that,  according 
toTownshcnd,  the  bishopric  of  Salamanca,  which  once  contained  748  townships,  is  now  re- 
duced to  333.  The  vast  extent  of  open  plain  which  forms  the  centre  of  tliis  province  has 
been  found  highly  favourable  to  an  invader  who  possessed  superior  cavalry ; such  as  the 
Moors  once,  and  more  latterly  the  French. 

2488.  The  cities  of  Leon  are  almost  solely  interesting  from  the  traces  which  they  present 
of  ancient  grandeur.  Leon  itself,  by  its  highly  ornamented  cathedral,  its  nine  convents,  and 
its  ancient  palace,  testifies  the  remote  period  w hen  it  was  the  seat  of  royalty  ; but  a hetero- 
geneous assemblage  of  dirty  streets  filled  with  beggars,  splendid  churches,  and  half  ruined 
family  mansions,  are  all  that  it  now  presents.  Salamanca,  by  its  university,  has  acquired  a 
much  greater  fame.  This  seminary,  one  of  the  first  in  Europe,  was  founded  in  1200,  and 
extended  during  the  same  century  by  Alfonso  the  Wise,  celebrated  for  the  progress  which 
astronomy  made  under  his  auspices.  From  the  medical  knowledge  of  Avicenna,  Avcrroes, 
and  other  Arabian  sages,  it  derived  a character  superior  to  those  of  the  other  monkish  uni- 
versities during  the  middle  ages.  Salamanca,  however,  remained  stationary  in  the  four- 
teenth century  ; and,  while  sound  science  was  spreading  through  the  rest  of  Europe,  con- 
tinued to  occupy  its  students  with  dogmatic  theology,  and  with  the  worship  of  Aristotle  and 
Aquinas.  Its  students,  once  reckoned  at  16,000,  have  been  reduced  to  less  than  2000. 
Salamanca  is  crowded  with  sacred  edifices,  to  enrich  which,  all  the  four  comers  of  the  world 
have  been  made  to  contribute ; and  on  days  of  high  festival  the  display  of  silver  and  precious 
stones  was  altogether  dazzling.  The  cathedral  and  the  principal  square  are  very  magnificent, 
but  the  streets  arc  narrow  and  gloomy.  Captain  Shercr,  in  1813,  found  Salamanca  quite  a 
deserted  city;  only  a few  of  the  old  professors  and  youthful  students  still  lingered  in  the 
colleges,  or  paced  the  spacious  aisles  of  the  elegant  cathedral.  Of  the  latter,  some,  as 
appears  from  Mr.  White,  notwithstanding  the  antiquated  course  of  instruction,  bad  adopted 
modem  and  liberal  ideas,  and  in  the  late  crisis  obeyed  the  call  of  their  country  and 
of  liberty.  The  French  having  made  Salamanca  a military  position,  a great  part  of 
the  place  was  levelled  or  battered  down  ; and  subsequent  events  have  not  been  fa- 
vourable to  its  restoration.  Wc  must  not,  however,  dismiss  Salamanca  without  noticing 
the  new  lustre  it  has  derived  from  giving  name  to  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  Wellington’s 
victories. 

2489.  Valladolid  has  a great  name  in  history.  Charles  V.  made  it  his  capital,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  court  until  Philip  IV.  removed  it  to  Madrid.  In 
these  splendid  day*  Valladolid  was  supposed,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  to  contain 
200,000  inhabitants,  now  reduced  to  a tenth  of  that  number.  Yet  it  covers  a very  large  space 
of  ground ; and  the  numberless  spires,  domes,  and  turrets  of  its  sacred  edifices  give  it  still 
the  appearance  of  a large  metropolis.  Its  university  is  attended  by  2000  students  and 
taught  by  forty-tw-o  professors  and  fifty  doctors.  After  a very  marked  period  of  decay. 
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Valladolid  experienced  lately  a considerable  revival.  Its  environs  are  particularly  healthy 
and  agreeable. 

2490.  Several  other  large  decayed  towns  attest  the  former  grandeur  of  Leon. . Zamora  and  Toro, 
both  on  the  Duero,  are  capitals  of  two  of  the  small  provinces.  Bcnavcnte  is  distinguished  by 
its  castle,  which  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  grandest  monuments  of  the  age  of  chivalry  ; 
and  Tordesillas  was  a royal  residence  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Astorga,  once  capital  of 
the  Asturias,  and  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Peninsula,  has  lost  its  strength  and  magnitude. 
Palencia  is  also  a small  capital,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Carrion,  having  a little  inland 
trade.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  is  a national  barrier  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  still  kept  up  as  a 
strong  fortress,  which  sustained  successive  sieges  during  the  peniusular  war. 

2491.  Galicia,  separated  by  its  mountain  boundary  from  Leon,  forms  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  Peninsula.  It  is  entirely  a highland  and  alpine  region,  broken  into  rugged 
rocks  and  narrow  passes,  though  with  valleys  of  great  fertility  and  of  peculiar  beauty  inter- 
spersed. The  Gallegos  are  industrious ; and  the  country  is  better  peopled  than  many  of  the 
more  favoured  regions  of  the  Peninsula.  They  are  hardy  and  enterprising,  and  often  leave 
this  barren  territory  to  seek  employment  in  the  cities  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  where,  like  the 
Scottish  highlanders,  they  act  chiefly  as  porters  and  servants.  The  shores  and  ports  of 
Galicia  ore  celebrated  in  naval  history,  forming  as  it  were  the  outer  coasts  of  Europe, 
beaten  by  the  waves  of  a tempestuous  ocean,  and  where  fleets  from  the  distant  quarters  of 
the  globe  often  mode  their  first  appearance  in  Europe,  and  met  with  hostile  fleets  on  the 
watch  for  them. 

2492.  The  interior  towns  of  Galicia  have  for  their  capital,  St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  the  most 
celebrated  shrine  of  the  Peninsula,  supposed  to  contain  the  body  of  St.  James,  its  patron. 
In  the  chapel  dedicated  to  him  is  his  statue,  two  feet  high,  of  pure  gold,  illuminated  every 
night  by  2000  wax  tapers.  Twenty-two  other  chapels  have  been  enriched  by  the  offerings 
of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  whose  numbers  have  diminished.  Lugo  pre- 
sents the  poor  remains  of  an  ancient  city  surrounded  by  a wall  and  towers,  once  of  great 
strength,  but  now  mouldering  into  ruin.  Orense,  a little  city,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs,  and  Tuy,  a strongly  situated  fortress,  are  on  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

2493.  Of  the  seaports  of  Galicia , Vigo  had  the  greatest  reputation,  several  great  naval 
actions  having  been  fought  near  it;  particularly  that  of  1702,  when  the  whole  fleet  of  Spa- 
nish galleons  was  sunk  or  taken  by  the  English.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Spain ; 
which,  however,  since  Ferrol  became  the  chief  naval  station,  is  only  employed  for  a limited 
coasting  trade.  Corunna  on  the  Groyne  is  now  the  most  trading  place  in  the  province,  and 
packets  sail  from  it  to  England  and  America.  It  is  a steep,  dirty,  but  well-paved  town,  of 
no  strength,  being  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  heights.  Ferrol,  since  1752,  has  been 
made  the  chief  naval  station  of  Spain.  Its  harbour,  besides  being  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
spacious  in  Europe,  has  the  advantage  of  being  accessible  only  by  a narrow  winding  pass- 
age which  can  be  rendered  almost  impassable  by  a chain  of  forts.  A considerable  city  has 
been  formed,  and  very  extensive  docks  and  arsenals  built ; but  since  the  extinction  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  these  have  of  course  fallen  into  considerable  neglect. 

2494.  The  Asturias  form  a long  narrow  stripe  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Can- 
tabrian mountains  which  extend  along  its  whole  length.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the 
sacred  retreat  in  which  the  hero  Pelayo  raised  again  the  national  standard,  after  it  seemed  for 
ever  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Saracen  invaders.  Since  the  fourteenth  century  the  Asturias 
have  given  the  title  of  prince  to  the  heirs  of  the  Spanish  throne.  The  province  is  approached 
only  by  narrow  ravines  and  passes,  through  which  torrents  dash,  and  which  are  overhung  by 
steep  cliffs  and  luxuriant  woods.  There  are,  however,  a number  of  valleys,  and  the  whole 
plain  of  Oviedo  is  distinguished  both  for  fruitfulness  and  beauty.  Instead  of  wine,  a good 
deal  of  tolerable  cider  is  made  and  exported : amber,  jet,  and  coal  abound,  but  the  Inst 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  The  Asturians  are  brave  and  proud,  boasting  that  their 
country  was  never  conquered,  even  by  the  Romans ; and  more  than  a third  port  of  the  popu- 
lation is  composed  of  hidalgos. 

2495.  Oviedo,  the  only  large  town,  has  more  magnificence  than  its  situation  might  lead 
us  to  expect : the  cathedral,  in  particular,  long  the  only  shrine  secure  from  the  rage  of  the  in- 
vader, afforded  an  asylum  to  many  pious  treasures  scattered  through  the  Peninsula.  These, 
however,  consist  chiefly  of  relics,  valuable  only  to  devout  and  believing  eyes.  Among  them 
are  the  rod  of  Moses,  the  mantle  of  Elias,  the  olive  branch  borne  aloft  in  entering  Jerusalem  ; 
thorns  from  the  sacred  crown  ; the  milk  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  See.  Oviedo  is  still  a 
considerable  town,  with  a rich  bishopric,  and  many  religious  houses ; the  principal  is  a con- 
vent of  Benedictine  nuns,  the  revenues  of  w hich,  however,  do  not,  according  to  Townshend, 
exceed  21004.  a year.  Gijon,  though  w ith  a costly  and  not  very  complete  harbour,  carries 
on  all  the  little  trade  of  the  province.  Avila  and  Santillana  are  large  villages,  giving  their 
name  to  districts.  Santander  and  Santona  are  sea-ports  of  some  little  consequence,  in  the 
district  of  Montana,  on  the  borders  of  Biscay. 

2496.  Biscay  is  a small,  high,  rugged  province,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Streams  descending  from  its  numerous  heights,  combine  in  forming  the  channel  of  the  Upper 
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Ebro.  The  Basques  are  a peculiar  race,  preserving  the  only  remnant  which  revolutions  have 
left  in  the  Peninsula,  of  Celtic  language  and  aspect.  Under  the  name  of  Cantabria,  this 
region  presented  a barrier  even  to  Roman  conquest ; and  though  the  Saracens  penetrated 
through  it  into  the  plains  of  France,  it  is  still  boasted  that  they  never  could  reach  the  moun- 
tains of  High  Cantabria.  The  Basque's,  amid  the  general  slavery  of  Spain,  have  still  pre- 
served some  portion  of  their  original  rights.  They  have  a cortes  of  their  own ; and  the 
taxes,  levied  by  provincial  authority  are  presented  to  the  sovereign  in  the  form  of  a free  gift. 
Every  native  Biscayan  is  an  hidalgo  or  noble,  scarcely  owning  a superiority  of  birth  in  the 
proudest  Castilian.  With  all  this  they  are  excessively  industrious  ; the  mountain  declivities 
are  cultivated  as  high  as  the  plough  can  reach ; and  while  the  finest  plains  of  Castile  are 
nearly  a desert,  Biscay’s  rude  vales  are  covered  with  a numerous  population. 

9497.  The  citie * in  such  a district  cannot  be  large  : yet  Bilboa,  the  capital,  situated  on  the 
Ybaizabal,  which  admits  large  vessels  up  to  the  town,  is  one  of  the  most  commercial 
places  in  Spain.  Most  of  the  merino  wool  from  the  plains  of  Castile  is  brought  hither  for 
exportation.  Biscay  Proper  contains  also  Orduho,  a neat  little  city,  and  numerous  villages. 
Guipuscoa  is  another  district,  lying  more  to  the  east,  and  in  closer  contact  with  France.  Its 
capital  is  St-  Sebastian,  an  indifferent  port,  but  a neat,  tolerably  large  city,  and  so  strongly 
fortified  as  to  be  considered  one  of  the  four  keys  of  the  kingdom ; the  others  being  Pamplonu, 
Barcelona,  and  Figueras.  Fontarahia,  close  to  the  frontier,  has  a great  name  in  history,  but 
little  else  now  left.  The  small  village  of  lrun  stands  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  BU 
dassoa,  whose  broad  clear  stream,  descending  from  the  Pyrenees,  forms  the  boundary  between 
two  rival  and  long  hostile  nations.  More  in  the  interior,  and  on  a lower  level,  is  the  district  of 
A lava,  having  for  its  capital  Vittoria,  a somewhat  well-built  modern  town,  and  celebrated  as 
the  theatre  of  the  complete  victory  there  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  over  the  French 
army  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  which  was  thence  finally  expelled  from  the  Peninsula. 

2498.  Navarre  is  a small  province  or  kingdom,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  highest  and 
steepest  Pyrenees.  Eight  very  difficult  passes  penetrate  through  them  into  France,  but 
scarcely  any  one  passable  for  the  artillery  and  train  of  an  army.  The  principal  is  that  of 
Su  Jean  Pied  de  Port;  on  the  French  side  of  which  is  Roncesvalles,  or  Koncevaux, 
celebrated  in  history,  and  still  more  in  romance,  for  the  disaster  which  there  befell  Charle- 
magne and  his  knights.  For  many  centuries  it  formed  a separate  little  kingdom  connected 
with  France,  until  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  succeeded  in  annexing  to  Spain  all  the  part  south 
of  the  Pyrenees-  Navarre  retains,  however,  privileges  and  customs  peculiar  to  itself,  and  its 
governor  bears  the  title  of  viceroy.  The  population  is  active,  hardy,  and  brave.  The  bands 
of  guerrillas  under  Mina  proved  the  most  formidable  irregular  force  with  which  the  French 
had  to  contend  in  the  Peninsula.  Pamplona,  the  capital,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Pompey,  is  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  the  Peninsula,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  Europe.  It  was  reduced  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  by  the  French,  in  their  lart 
invasion,  after  a long  blockade.  There  are  also  Tudela  and  Calahorra,  little  towns  on  the 
Ebro. 

2499.  Aragon , south  from  Navaire,  is  an  extensive  province,  extending  along  the  greater 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Ebro ; whence  it  reaches  on  one  side  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  chains  which  shut  in  the  Castiles  and  Valencia.  A great  part  of  it  is  rugged 
and  barren  ; though  other  tracts  in  the  central  plains,  and  along  the  rivers,  arc  very  sus- 
ceptible of  culture.  Aragon,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  a powerful  kingdom,  comprising 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  forming  the  half  of  Christian  Spain,  then  divided  between  it  and 
Castile.  Even  after  the  union  of  the  crowns  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  it  still  enjoyed 
its  constitution  and  its  cortes,  which  exercised  higher  prerogatives,  and  kept  the  power  of  the 
kings  under  stricter  limitations,  than  any  similar  assembly  in  Europe.  Of  these  it  was 
deprived  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  civil  war  under  Charles  V.,  and  more  completely 
by  the  Bourbon  succession,  after  Aragon  bad  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  of  Austria. 
The  peasantry  of  this  province  are  a fine  body  of  men,  stout,  brave,  and  honest.  Culture 
and  population  are  generally  in  a backward  state;  yet  the  canal  of  Aragon,  conducted 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Ebro,  though  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  sea,  according  to  its 
destination,  has  given  a considerable  impulse  to  the  agriculture  of  the  district  through  which 
it  is  led. 

2500.  Saragossa,  or  Zaragoza,  the  capital  of  Aragon,  is  a large  and  celebrated  city,  situated 
amid  a fine  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  and  of  the  canal  of  Aragon.  From  Augustus, 
who  enlarged  and  improved  it,  the  city  was  called  Caesar-  Augusta,  corrupted  into  Saragossa. 
It  is  not  well  built,  the  streets  being  narrow  and  crooked  ; but  there  are  several  open  market- 
places, and  some  very  splendid  religious  edifices.  The  principal  is  that  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  under  the  title  of  “ Our  Lady  of  tlic  Pillar;”  an  object  of  the  most  profound  vener- 
ation to  the  citizens,  and  enriched  by  offerings  from  every  part  of  Spain.  The  church  of 
St.  Engracia  is  also  filled  with  relics  and  gifts ; and  each  of  the  forty  convents  of  Saragossa 
has  its  peculiar  boast.  A stone  bridge,  ami  the  finest  wooden  bridge  in  Europe,  are  thrown 
over  the  Ebro.  'The  university  lias  2000  students,  but  not  much  literature.  Sara- 
gossa has  earned  an  immortal  name  by  her  heroic  resistance  against  the  unprincipled  i»»- 
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vasion  of  Napoleon,  in  1 808.  Without  walls,  except  an  old  one  of  earth,  which  could  not  resist 
for  an  hour  an  attack  conducted  on  modem  principles ; without  army,  arms,  or  artillery,  it 
maintained  a long  and  finally  successful  conflict  with  the  French,  in  their  first  invasion. 
Afterwards  when  assailed  by  an  immense  and  overwhelming  force,  the  flower  of  the  French 
armies,  without  hope  of  relief,  it  made  a mighty  resistance  ; and  it  was  only  by  mining  oper- 
ations, blowing  up  successively  house  after  house,  that  the  French  finally  became  its  masters, 
after  having  reduced  it  to  a heap  of  ruins. 

2501.  Aragon  has  some  other  small  ancient  towns,  ranking  even  as  cities;  Jaca  and 
Huesca  on  the  northern  frontier  among  the  Pyrenees,  both  episcopal  seats;  Daroca  and 
Calatayud  in  the  plain  bordering  on  Castile ; the  former  enclosed  with  large  ruined  for- 
tifications, the  latter  industrious,  and  surrounded  by  a smiling  country. 

2502.  Catalonia , to  the  east  of  Aragon,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  provinces 
of  Spain.  It  presents  a remarkable  variety  of  surface,  from  the  steep  and  rugged  heights  of 
the  higher  Pyrenees,  to  the  elevated  valleys  of  Upper  Catalonia,  and  the  luxuriant  though 
not  very  extensive  plains  that  border  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  Catalans  redeem  to  a 
great  extent  the  Spanish  national  character,  uniting  w ith  its  loftiness  and  energy  a spirit  and 
activity  which  are  elsewhere  wanting.  They  have  been  always  commercial,  industrious, 
and  fond  of  liberty.  After  bearing  successively  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  the  Goths,  and 
the  Saracens,  Catalonia  was  long  ruled  by  counts  of  French  descent,  whose  posterity 
extended  their  sw'ay  over  Aragon,  and  finally  over  the  whole  Peninsula,  in  which  this 
principality  merged.  The  Catalans,  however,  bore  more  impatiently  than  other  Spaniards 
the  loss  of  their  privileges ; and  during  the  war  of  the  succession,  on  receiving  a pledge  for 
their  restitution,  espoused  with  extraordinary  ardour  the  cause  of  the  Archduke  Charles. 
Even  after  its  unfortunate  issue,  when  deserted  by  Britain  and  all  the  other  powers,  they 
made  a last  dreadful  struggle,  which  ended,  however,  in  the  loss  of  all  those  rights  for  which 
they  had  so  nobly  contended.  In  the  last  two  wars,  Catalonia  acted  a most  conspicuous 
part ; maintaining  an  unremitted  resistance  to  France,  notwithstanding  the  close  vicinity  of 
that  kingdom,  and  in  the  late  constitutional  struggle  making  efforts,  both  for  and  against 
liberty  much  greater  than  any  other  province. 

2503.  Barcelona  is,  after  the  capital,  the  largest  city,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  flourishing,  of  all  Spain.  It  is  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  Catalonian 
coast,  and  draws  its  subsistence  from  a fertile  and  extensive  plain  behind.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a Carthaginian  town,  founded  by  Hamilcar  Barcas ; but  rose  to  little  dis- 
tinction under  the  Romans,  who  made  Tarraco  the  capital  of  all  eastern  Spain.  It  was  not 
till  the  twelfth  century  that  Barcelona  began  to  be  distinguished  for  its  commercial  spirit. 
It  suffered  severely  during  successive  wars,  particularly  that  of  the  succession ; but  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century,  the  exertions  of  its  patriotic  governor,  the  Marquis  of  Mina, 
enabled  it  to  retrieve  all  its  losses,  and  become  more  prosperous  than  ever.  The  port 
is  artificial,  formed  by  solid  and  convenient  moles,  but  has  a bar  at  its  entrance,  which  ex- 
cludes vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water.  It  carried  on  a great  and  various 
traffic;  had  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  manufactories,  all  on  a considerable  scale;  about  a 
thousand  vessels  annually  entered  its  port ; and  the  whole  amount  of  exports  was  reckoned 
by  Laborde  at  1,750,000/.  According  to  the  latest  account,  however,  by  the  author  of 
“ A Year  in  Spain,"  the  late  disasters  and  misgovernment  have  caused  a great  declension  in 
the  above  branches  of  manufacture ; and  instead  of  the  ranges  of  tall  masts  assembled  within 
its  mole,  there  are  to  be  seen  only  a paltry  assemblage  of  fishing-boats  and  feluccas.  The 
ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Barcelona  are  handsome,  particularly  the  cathedral,  though  not  of 
so  grand  a character  as  those  in  some  other  parts  of  Spain.  The  convent  of  the  Dominicans 
has  a singular  series  of  ornaments,  the  sentences  of  five  hundred  heretics  decreed  by  the  In- 
quisition, and  under  each  sentence  a representation  of  the  sufferer,  whom  the  demons,  in 
various  shapes,  are  torturing  and  devouring.  The  walls  of  Barcelona  are  strong,  but  its 
chief  dependence  is  upon  the  citadel  of  Montjuich,  which  commands  it,  and  is  considered 
almost  impregnable,  though  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  took  it  by  surprise.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  of  the  succession,  when  Barcelona  was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  a ter- 
rible and  almost  frantic  resistance  was  made  in  the  streets,  not  by  troops,  but  by  priests, 
students,  tradesmen,  and  even  women : the  consequences  were  terrible.  Bonaparte,  in 
1 808,  obtained  by  treachery  and  threats  the  cession  of  this  and  the  other  keys  of  the  king- 
dom ; but  in  the  late  invasion,  its  resistance  against  Moncey  was  most  gallant. 

2504.  There  are  several  other  large*  ancient , and  strong  towns  in  Catalonia.  Tarragona, 
the  Roman  capital  of  the  east  of  Spain,  has  fallen  into  great  comparative  decay.  It  is 
situated  on  a rocky  peninsula,  and  presents  many  traces  of  Roman  antiquity,  as  of  the 
palace  of  Augustus,  the  amphitheatre,  and  an  extensive  aqueduct.  More  recently,  the  harbour 
has  been  improved,  and  some  new  streets  built;  and  in  the  war  of  1808,  the  fortifications 
were  restored,  and  the  city  made  a brave  defence  against  Marshal  Suchet,  who  at  length 
carried  it  by  storm,  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty.  Tortosa  is  also  a considerable  and 
ancient  city  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  which  is  there  broad  and  navigable.  It  made  a 
distinguished  figure  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  chiefly  through  the  exploits  of  iu 
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heroines,  to  commemorate  whose  valour  a military  order  was  instituted  by  Raymond  Be- 
renger.  Iu  position  on  the  river  affords  scope  for  a considerable  trade ; and  during  the 
last  war  its  fortifications  were  restored  by  the  Spaniards.  Between  the  two  last-mentioned 
cities  has  arisen,  within  the  last  half  century,  Reus,  a large  flourishing  industrious  town, 
carrying  on  various  manufactures,  particularly  of  brandy  and  leather.  All  these  are  on  the 
coast  west  of  Barcelona.  To  the  east  the  chief  place  is  Gcrona,  a large  gloomy  town,  in  a 
fine  situation.  It  is  well  fortified  ; and  its  resistance,  protracted  for  more  than  half  a year, 
to  the  unremitted  efforts  of  Bonaparte’s  generals  formed  one  of  the  most  glorious  events  of 
the  peninsular  war.  Rosas  a little  town,  prettily  situated  in  a fine  bay,  exports  cork  and 
other  timber.  In  the  interior,  Lerida,  distinguished  as  a Roman  station  under  the  name  of 
Ilerda,  is  a large  and  strong  town,  situated  in  a most  delightful  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Segre.  A considerable  stand  was  made  here  by  the  patriotic  armies  during  the  French 
invasion.  Mequinenza,  at  the  junction  of  the  Segre  with  the  Ebro,  is  also  an  important 
military  post.  Cenrera,  the  seat  of  a considerable  university,  and  Igualada,  are  pretty  large 
interior  towns  supported  by  the  produce  of  the  rich  vales  in  which  they  are  situated.  But 
the  most  striking  feature  in  all  Catalonia  is  the  single,  Hofty,  and  precipitous  mountain  of 
Montserrat  (Jig-  270.),  It  consists  of  a crowd  of  conical  hills  piled  over  each  other,  broken 

into  steep  walls  of  white  and  variously 
tinted  limestone  cliffs,  the  interstices 
of  w hich  are  filled  with  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  and  plants.  The 
Benedictine  monastery,  an  ancient 
and  remarkable  structure,  stands  on 
a cleft  at  the  top  of  a high  rock,  where 
space  is  scarcely  left  for  the  edifice, 
while  far  beneath  roars  the  Llobregat. 
Numerous  hermitages  pitched  on  the 
top  of  precipices,  or  in  cavities  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  increase  the  singular 
and  romantic  appearance  of  the  scene. 
This  mountain,  in  the  last  war,  was  converted  into  an  almost  impregnable  military  position. 
On  the  highest  of  all  the  Catalonian  vales,  which  is  extensive,  and  rich  in  grain,  stands 
Urgel,  a small  episcopal  see,  and  a strong  military  post,  the  roads  being  almost  impassable 
to  artillery. 

2505*  Valencia,  beginning  from  the  border  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  occupies  an  ex- 
tensive coast  running  from  north  to  south,  and  is  the  first  of  the  southern  provinces. 
The  plain  ranks  as  the  garden  of  Spain,  and  almost  of  Europe.  The  fields  of  com  ; the 
yellow  green  of  the  mulberry  plantations,  the  pale  hue  of  the  olive ; the  woods,  villages, 
and  convents,  thickly  scattered  over  this  great  expanse,  with  numberless  slender  steeples, 
present,  when  united,  an  inimitable  landscape.  The  country  is  finely  watered  by  the 
Xucar,  the  Guadalaviar,  and  other  rivers,  numerous  though  not  of  long  course.  A great 
extent  of  artificial  navigation  was  fonned  by  the  Moors,  and  is  still  kept  up,  though  not  in 
a very  complete  state.  The  province  yields,  in  abundance,  the  usual  products,  com,  wine, 
oil,  silk  ; with  rice  enough  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  and  barilla  for  exportation. 
The  Valencians  are  very  industrious,  and  of  a gay  disposition.  Colonies  from  the  south  of 
France,  introduced  by  the  first  Christian  conqueror,  brought  w ith  them  a portion  of  the 
spirit  of  that  nation. 

2506.  Valencia , at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalaviar,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  of  Roman  origin,  but  its  fame  dates  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Cid  from  the  Moors,  and  ruled  as  a fief  by  that  greatest 
of  the  Spanish  heroes.  It  was  the  scene,  however,  of  long-continued  contest;  and  its  final 
annexation  to  Christian  Spain  did  not  take  place  until  a century  and  a half  later.  The  lofty 
walls  and  towers  of  Valencia  are  now  nearly  demolished,  and  in  the  war  of  liberty  neither  it 
nor  the  province  made  any  very  conspicuous  figure.  The  silk  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  Spain,  though  checked  by  an  absurd  prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  its 
produce.  In  a levy  during  the  late  war,  exemption  was  granted  to  upwards  of  3000 
silk-weavers,  that  the  trade  might  not  be  interrupted.  There  are  also  manufactures  of 
woollens  and  paper.  The  G rau,  or  port  of  Valencia,  is  only  an  indifferent  roadstead,  and 
the  commerce  not  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Alicant.  The  city,  though  large  and  rich,  is  not 
handsome  ; the  streets  being  narrow  and  winding,  and  bordered  by  high  old  houses.  The 
churches  and  convents  are  of  course  numerous,  and  many  of  them  richly  ornamented,  but 
none  very  prominent  in  architectural  beauty.  They  arc  adorned,  however,  with  nume- 
rous pictures  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Spanish  painters,  natives  of  Valencia;  Juancs, 
Ribalta,  and  others,  whose  works  are  unknown  in  this  country,  but  are  admired  by  those 
who  have  visited  Spain.  The  religious  festivals  of  Valencia  are  celebrated  with  a childish 
pomp,  in  some  degree  disused  in  other  parts  even  of  this  country.  On  these  occasions, 
all  the  most  memorable  events  and  most  illustrious  characters  in  scripture  history  are 
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represented  cither  by  figures  in  wicker-work,  or  by  citizens  fantastically  attired.  The 
exhibitions  of  this  kind,  amounting  annually  to  a hundred  and  fifty,  give  great  occasion  to 
idleness  and  dissipation ; yet  the  attempts  to  reduce  their  number  liave  been  hitherto  un- 
successful. 

2507.  Aiicant,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a bay  on  the  southern  frontier,  ranks  high  as  an 
industrious  and  commercial  town.  Its  prosperity  is  modern,  chiefly  owing  to  the  refuge  which 
its  lofty  castle  afforded  from  die  dreadful  irruptions  of  the  Barbary  corsairs.  Even  since  this 
danger  ceased,  Alicant  has  continued  to  be  a fortified  town;  und  none  of  the  invading 
armies  in  the  lute  war  were  able  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  About  1000  vessels  annually 
enter  its  port,  and  are  loaded  with  barilla,  raisins,  and  a small  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy. 
The  import  from  England  consists  chiefly  of  salt-fish,  the  great  article  of  consumption  in 
Catholic  countries.  The  herring  and  other  fisheries  are  carried  on  widi  considerable  activity 
on  this  coast.  They  are  encouraged  by  the  government,  but  with  an  absurd  limitadon  to  a 
body  of  enrolled  fishermen,  amounting  to  about  1 6,000. 

2508.  Among  other  important  towns  may  be  mentioned  Elche  and  Orihuela,  large  and 
flourishing  places,  in  the  very  finest  part  of  the  plain  of  Valencia.  Segorbe  and  Liria  are 
pleasant  interior  towns  towards  die  frontier  of  Aragon.  San  Felipe,  under  the  name  of 
Xativa,  made  a distinguished  figure  in  the  war  of  die  succession;  when,  after  being 
demolished,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Philip  V.  under  its  present  name.  Denia  and  Gandia  in 
the  south,  and  Peniscola  in  the  north,  are  sea-ports  on  a smaller  scale.  But  all  these  places 
yield  in  ancient  fame  to  Murviedro,  occupying  die  rocky  site  of  the  ancient  Saguntum,  the 
siege  of  which  formed  die  commencement  of  the  career  of  Hannibal.  The  long  resistance 
of  this  powerful  and  unfortunate  city  forms  the  first  of  the  many  remarkable  sieges  which 
have  distinguished  the  Spanish  annals,  ancient  or  modem.  The  Romans  restored  and  made 
it  a great  colony,  and  the  Moors  erected  a range  of  fortifications  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ; 
so  that  its  mountain  site  is  now  covered  with  ruins  of  various  dates  and  descriptions.  Half- 
way up  die  eminence,  die  outline  of  a theatre  capable  of  containing  9000  persons  may  still 
be  traced  ; and  a few  ropemakers  plying  dieir  trade  alone  break  the  silence  of  this  august 
ruin.  Murviedro  is  a small  town  still  fortified,  though  die  resistance  made  by  it  in  the  last 
war  was  not  formidable. 

2509.  Murcia  is  a small  province,  partly  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  coast,  which 
here  changes  its  direction  from  southerly  to  westerly.  Its  vale  is  almost  without  a rival 
for  beauty  and  fertility,  even  in  southern  Europe.  Its  natural  fruitfulness  is  greatly  aided 
by  die  numerous  canals  of  irrigadon  which  the  Moors  drew  from  the  river  Segura. 
These  advantages  are  little  improved  by  the  present  inhabitants,  who  are  noted  as  exhi- 
biting,  in  a peculiar  degree,  all  the  blemishes  of  the  Spanish  character  ; its  pride,  its 
bigotry,  and  its  laziness.  Even  the  song  and  the  dance  do  not  inspire  gaiety  in  its  vales,  as 
in  all  the  rest  of  Spain  ; almost  the  whole  time  of  the  people  being  spent  in  eating,  sleeping, 
and  making  cigars.  A sullen  and  vindlcdve  spirit  is  said  to  lurk  under  this  outward  apathy. 
Few  Murcians  liave  made  a figure  in  literature,  in  die  arts,  or  in  public  life. 

2510.  The  cities  of  Murcidj  if  we  except  its  port  of  Cardiagena,  do  not  merit  particular 
notice.  The  capital,  bearing  its  name,  is  an  irregular,  ill-built,  ill-paved  large  town.  The 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  however,  are  very  costly,  and  the  front  of  the  cathedral,  according  to 
Mr.  Townshend,  produces  a splendid  effect  with  it9  sixteen  Corinthian  columns  of  mar- 
ble, and  thirty-two  images  as  large  as  life.  The  interior  does  not  possess  equal  elegance, 
but  is  chiefly  disdnguished  by  the  proporrion  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  not  to  mention  the 
relics,  which  are  accounted  by  the  faithful  ns  of  much  superior  value.  Lorca  is  a large 
town,  built  with  some  elegance,  and  surrounded  by  fine  promenades.  It  had  extensive  fabrics 
of  silk  and  saltpetre,  which  were  reviving,  when  a singular  accident  arrested  their  progress. 
A speculative  individual  had  collected  all  the  waters  of  the  neighbourhood  into  an  immense 
leservoir,  whence  he  supplied  them  to  the  cultivators  for  purposes  of  irrigation;  but  tins 

receptacle,  not  being  fully  secured,  burst 
at  one  point,  destroyed  part  of  the 
suburbs  of  Lorca,  desolated  a great 
extent  of  country,  and  reached  even 
Murcia.  Totaca,  a populous  village, 
is  enriched  by  the  copious  production 
of  barilla  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
castle  of  Almanza  (Jig.  271.),  pic- 
turesquely seated  on  a height,  is  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  near  which,  in  1 707, 
aos  fought  the  celebrated  battle  which 
decided  the  Spanish  succession  in  favour 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

2511.  Carthagenaj  situated  in  Murcia,  though  scarcely  belonging  to  it,  forms  one  of  the 
few  great  Spanish  emporia.  'This  celebrated  capital  of  ancient  Spain  was  founded  by  As- 
drubal ; and  when  taken  by  Scipio,  in  the  year  of  Rome  550,  was  considered  one  of  the  moat 
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opulent  cities  in  the  world.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Vandals,  but  was  restored  by 
Philip  II.,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  flourish.  It  enjoys  one  of  the  finest  ports  in 
Europe,  consisting  of  a bay  sheltered  by  high  mountains  from  almost  every  wind.  The 
staples  are  the  same  as  at  Alicant.  The  revenue,  raised  by  a small  though  impolitic  duty 
on  the  export  of  barilla,  amounts  to  25,000/.  The  fishery  is  also  considerable.  There  are 
few  Murcian  residents,  and  the  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  English,  French,  and  Italian 
bouses.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses  agreeable,  with  terraced  roofs,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  sea ; but  neither  here  nor  at  Alicant  are  there  any  structures,  even  ecclesiastical, 
at  all  worthy  of  notice. 

25 1 2.  Andalusia , taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  is  the  largest  of  the  Spanish 
provinces,  and,  we  may  add,  the  finest  and  most  remarkable,  both  as  to  nature  and  art.  The 
Guadalquivir,  with  numerous  and  large  tributaries,  waters  its  whole  extent.  Its  mountains, 
covered  in  many  places  with  perpetual  snow,  are  the  loftiest,  its  valleys  the  most  fruitful,  in 
Spain.  Andalusia,  indeed,  comprises  four  celebrated  kingdoms;  Granada,  Seville,  Cor- 
dova, and  Jaen.  They  contain  also  groat  capitals  founded  by  the  conquering  Moors,  which 
were  the  seats  of  science  and  splendour,  when  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  plunged  in 
rudeness  and  barbarism. 

2513.  Granada,  which  is  sometimes  called  Upper  Andalusia,  was  the  central  seat  of 
Moorish  power  and  magnificence.  Even  amid  the  general  decline  of  that  power  in  Spain, 
Granada  was  still  supported  by  the  multitudes  who  resorted  thither  from  the  subdued  pro- 
vinces. Its  fall,  in  1492,  was  considered  the  most  deadly  blow  which  Islamism  ever 
received  ; and  in  all  the  mosques  prayers  are  put  up  every  Friday  for  its  restoration.  Gra- 
nada presents  a wonderful  combination  of  all  that  is  most  wild  and  sublime,  with  what 
is  most  soft  and  beautiful  in  natural  scenery.  North  from  the  capital  rises  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, covered,  as  its  name  imports,  with  perpetual  snow  to  a great  depth.  Mula  Hascen, 
the  most  elevated  peak,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jacob  to  be  12,762  feet  above  the  sea;  while  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  begins  at  about  10,000  feet.  The  Alpujarras,  a lower  range, 
are  cultivated  with  considerable  diligence,  by  descendants  of  the  Moors,  a remnant  of  whom 
found  refuge  here,  amid  the  general  proscription  of  their  race  and  nation.  The  Vega  or 
plain  of  Granada,  watered  by  numerous  streams  descending  from  the  high  regions,  displays 
nature  in  her  utmost  pomp  and  beauty. 

2514.  The  city  of  Granada  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Vega,  beneath  the  loftiest  heights  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  This  city  still  displays  ample  monuments  to  attest  the  period  when  it  was 
the  great  western  capital  of  the  Moslem  world.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  its 
approach.  “ The  rich  and  populous  country  well  supplied  with  trees,  the  clear  rivulets 
descending  from  the  mountains  and  artificially  contrived  to  intersect  it  in  every  part;  the 
splendid  city  extending  in  a half-moon  from  the  river,  on  the  gradual  ascent  of  a hill ; 
the  streets  rising  above  each  other;  the  profusion  of  turrets  and  gilded  cupolas;  the  summit 
crowned  with  the  Alhambra ; the  background  composed  of  the  majestic  Sierra  Nevada,  with 
its  summit  covered  with  snow ; complete  a scene  to  which  no  description  can  do  justice.” 
Mr.  Jacob,  who  thus  describes  the  scene,  considers  it  not  too  much  to  have  travelled  two 
hundred  miles  of  bad  road  to  see  it.  The  interior,  as  in  most  Spanish  and  especially  Mo- 
hammedan cities,  does  not  correspond  to  the  approach.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the  walls 
high  and  gloomy  ; many  quarters  are  now  deserted  ; and  marks  of  decay  and  splendid  poverty 
are  every  where  visible.  But  the  eye  of  the  curious  traveller  is  soon  attracted  towards  the 
Alhambra  {Jig-  272.),  the  ancient  palace  and  fortress  of  the  kings  of  Granada.  It  is  the 

noblest  specimen  existing  of  Moorish 
architecture ; and  nothing  perhaps  in 
Europe,  out  of  Italy  and  Greece,  can 
come  into  competition  with  it.  The 
site  is  fine,  resembling  that  of  Wind- 
sor, on  a hill  above  the  river.  Its 
exterior  structure,  however,  is  the 
reverse  of  beautiful : a huge  heap  of 
ugly  buildings  huddled  together,  with- 
out the  least  seeming  intention  of 
forming  one  habitation  ; the  walls  only 
gravel  and  pebbles  daubed  over  with 
plaster.  On  entering  the  threshold, 
however,  the  visiter  seems  transported 
into  a fairy  scene.  He  passes 
through  a range  of  apartments ; the 
baths,  the  Court  of  the  Lions  ; the 
H*U  of  the  Abenccrragca  (Jig.  273.);  the  Golden  Saloon,  or  Hall  of  the  Ambassador*  j the 
Gale  of  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Koran  {Jig.  27-J.);  the  Tower  of  the  Two  State#* ; with  other*, 
in  which  the  variou*  resources  of  Oricnul  pomp  are  displayed,  along  with  all  that  can  mrrnh 
the  eye  or  the  sense  in  a sultry  climate.  The  courts  arc  all  pared  with  marble,  and  sur- 
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rounded  with  marble  pillars,  in  a pure  and  beautiful  taste ; and  the  walls  and  pavement  arc 
273 


Mali  or  m AinciiMon. 


274 


GAn  or  rm  uxcniARi  or  tub  bob  am. 


profusely  ornamented  with  gilded  arabesque  and  mosaic  (Jig.  275.),  the  colours  of  which,  by 
an  art  which  seems  to  have  been  lost  with  the  Moors,  are  xs  brilliant  as  when  they  were  first 
laid  on,  five  hundred  years  ago.  Water  is  made  to  spout  into  the  air,  or,  in  smooth  sheets 


275 


MOSAIC  PAVBMBXT. 

bordered  with  flowers,  refreshes  the  interior  of  the  apartments.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  Charles  V.  built  on  part  of  its  site  a new  palace,  the  external  architecture  of  which 
was  much  superior ; but  it  was  never  finished.  The  Generalife  is  another  Moorish  palace, 
in  a more  elevated  and  finer  situation ; but  its  interior  splendour,  though  great,  is  quite 
eclipsed  by  that  of  its  neighbour.  The  cathedral,  though  it  must  yield  to  these  Moorish 
structures,  is  yet  of  considerable  extent  and  beauty.  Granada  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  two 
high  courts  of  chancery,  and  of  other  tribunals  of  high  jurisdiction.  It  retains  a certain 
proportion  of  its  former  immense  silk  manufactures,  with  some  of  woollen  and  leather  ; and 
a considerable  number  of  persons  ore  employed  in  extracting  the  nitre  with  which  the 
neighbouring  soil  is  copiously  impregnated. 

2515.  Malaga  has  in  modern  times  attained  a greater  importance,  and  is  reckoned  the 
third  port  in  the  kingdom,  ranking  next  to  thoae  of  Cadiz  and  Barcelona.  The  chief 
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foundation  of  its  trade  is  the  fine  wine  called  Malaga  or  moutUain,  produced  in  the 
numerous  hills  behind  it.  It  is  raised  at  very  great  expense,  and  only  upon  the  declivities 
which  have  an  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  country  produces  also  very  fine  raisins  and 
other  fruits ; and  anchovies,  caught  and  cured  on  the  coast,  have  been  sold  to  the  annual 
extent  of  20,000  quintals.  Malaga  is  the  only  great  Spanish  port  of  which  the 
exports  have  always  exceeded  the  imports.  Mr.  Townshend  estimated  their  annual  amount 
at  375,0001.  ; Uaborde  at  560,000/.  Malaga  has  a very  secure  though  not  extensive 
harbour,  formed  by  artificial  moles.  It  lies  in  a deep  bay  on  a little  plain  overhung  by  lofty 
and  craggy  cliffs,  which  at  a distance  appear  quite  naked,  but  on  approaching,  every  crevice 
is  found  to  be  filled  with  vines.  This  situation  renders  the  heat  very  severe,  and  has  aided 
in  exposing  the  inhabitants  to  the  destructive  ravages  of  pestilential  fever.  The  streets  are 
close,  narrow,  and  dirty ; but  the  cathedral  is  a very  noble  pile,  and  contains  paintings  by 
great  Spanish  masters. 

2516.  Other  very  considerable  towns  occur  «n  Granada.  Five  leagues  to  the  east  of 
Malaga  is  Velez- Malaga,  most  delightfully  situated  in  a plain  diversified  by  numerous 
gentle  hills,  clothed  to  the  summit  with  vines,  while  the  plains  below  wave  with  luxuriant 
harvests  of  grain.  Farther  east  are  the  small  ports  of  Motril  and  Almeria  ; the  latter  ancient, 
and  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Moors,  under  whom  it  was  highly  prosperous  and 
flourishing.  Near  it  is  the  rock  of  Filabres,  2000  feet  high,  composed  of  a single  block  of 
w bite  marble ; and  beyond  it  stretches  into  the  sea  the  bold  and  huge  promontory  of  Cat>o 
de  Gata.  Guadix,  Baza,  and  Purchena,  are  considerable  interior  towns,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  this  province,  seated  in  valleys  enclosed  by  the  numerous  ranges  of  hills  which  intersect 
it.  Santa  F£,  two  leagues  west  of  Granada,  is  remarkably  exposed  to  earthquakes,  which 
have  split  its  cathedral  in  two,  and  laid  open  the  cells  of  one  of  the  convents;  yet  the  citizens 
still  inhabit  and  keep  it  in  repair.  Alhama  is  strikingly  situated  amid  a circuit  of  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  through  which  dashes  a rapid  stream.  It  is  frequented  for  the  salubrity  of 
its  air,  and  for  its  medicinal  springs  and  baths.  Antequera  is  very  ancient;  filled  with 
Roman  and  Moorish  monuments,  and  still  large ; the  adjacent  country  is  very  fertile,  and 
distinguished  for  the  variety  both  of  its  vegetable  and  mineral  productions.  Ronda, 

(Jig.  276. ) capital  of  a wide  mountain 
district,  is  singularly  situated  on  a 
rock  with  perpendicular  cliffs  and 
broken  crags,  through  a deep  fissure 
in  which  the  river  flows,  and  surrounds 
the  dty  on  three  sides.  It  is  crossed 
by  a stupendous  bridge  1 10  feet  in 
diameter,  and  280  feet  in  height. 
Stairs  of  350  steps  lead  down  to  the 
river,  and  gardens  have  been  formed 
on  some  level  projecting  points  of  the 
precipice.  The  mountaineers  of  Ronda  arc  an  honest,  active,  hardy  race  ; and  so  healthy 
as  to  make  it  a proverb,  that  “ at  Ronda  a man  is  a boy  at  eighty.”  The  vicinity  of 
Gibraltar  gives  them  great  opportunities  for  smuggling,  which  they  carry  on  in  large  bands, 
and  in  open  resistance  to  government,  without,  however,  incurring  any  imputation  on  their 
general  loyalty. 

2517.  The  kingdom  of  Seville,  east  of  Granada,  is  a still  finer  region,  and  perhaps  superior 
to  any  other  in  the  Peninsula.  Its  plains  are  the  most  productive  in  wine,  oil,  and  fruits ; 
the  noble  river  Guadalquivir  conveys  its  products  to  the  sea ; and  Seville  and  Cadiz  are,  in 
some  respects,  superior  to  all  other  Spanish  cities. 

2518.  Seville  (Jig.  277.)  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  and  delightful  plain,  and 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
which  formerly  admitted  vessels  of 
large  size : it  was  a great  city  from 
the  earliest  period.  By  the  Romans 
it  was  celebrated  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Ilispalis:  its  foundation  was 
ascribed  to  Hercules ; and,  with  the 
neighbouring  colony  of  Italica,  it 
formed  the  capital  of  Boctica.  Un- 
der the  Moors  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom ; and  if  it  be  true 
that,  on  its  capture  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  400,000  Moors  marched 

out  at  one  of  its  gates,  it  must  indeed  have  been  an  immense  city.  Notwithstanding  the  depo- 
pulation thus  occasioned  by  bigotry  and  treachery,  it  soon  became  more  splendid  than  ever, 
in  consequence  of  becoming  the  emporium  of  the  wealth  which  flowed  in  from  the  western 
hemisphere.  Its  manufacturing  industry  was  then  also  very  flourishing.  By  a return  made 
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to  government  iu  1601,  Seville  was  said  to  contain  16,000  silk  looms,  giving  employment  to 

130.000  workmen.  It  frequently  received  an  increase  of  splendour  by  becoming  a royal 
residence.  Since  the  above  period,  Seville  has  not  only  declined  with  the  gradual  decline 
of  Spain,  but  has  suffered  by  the  tilling  up  of  the  channel  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which  has 
rendered  it  navigable  only  for  small  ships,  and  has  transferred  to  Cadiz  the  commerce  of 
America.  Seville  is  now  a solemn,  inert,  gloomy  city.  Like  other  Spanish  places,  particularly 
those  of  Moorish  origin,  its  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty ; but  it  contains  some 
splendid  public  edifices.  Foremost  stands  the  cathedral,  the  largest  ecclesiastical  structure 
in  the  Peninsula,  420  feet  long  within,  and  373  broad;  but  the  most  striking  feature  is  its 
tower,  originally  erected  by  the  learned  Geber  or  Guever,  and  used  as  an  observatory,  but 
raised  by  the  Christians  to  the  height  of  350  feet.  Many  of  the  convents  also  are  very 
splendid,  and  previous  to  the  late  invasion  by  the  French  contained  numerous  works  of  the 
greatest  Spanish  artists,  of  whom  Seville  was  the  chief  nurse.  There  was,  above  all,  a splendid 
collection  of  the  works  of  Murillo,  the  prince  of  these  artists,  and  a native  of  Seville.  Of  these 
treasures  the  city  has  been  in  a great  measure  despoiled  by  the  ravages  of  the  invader ; 
Marshal  Soult,  in  particular,  has  in  his  collection  numerous  master-pieces  of  Murillo,  by 
which  the  convents  of  Seville  were  formerly  adorned.  Seville  has  still  2500  silk  looms ; 
and  government  maintains  a caution  foundery  and  a tobacco  manufactory.  The  Ex- 
change and  the  Marine  Academy  are  also  handsome  edifices. 

2519.  Cadiz  (Jig.  278.)  is,  in  an  equal  degree  with  Seville,  the  boast  of  Spain.  In  the 

commercial  annals  of  the  world 
7 no  city  is  of  higher  antiquity. 

Tartessus,  occupying  a site  in 
its  vicinity,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  flourishing 
Phoenician  colonies.  Afterwards 
Gadeira,  or  Gades,  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
as  one  of  the  chief  European 
emporia.  In  modern  times, 
when  commerce  did  not  form 
port  of  the  European  system, 
Cadiz  declined  into  a secondary  rank  ; and  the  intercourse  with  America  was  at  first  nearly 
monopolised  by  Seville.  The  circumstances  which  transferred  it  from  that  city  to  Cadiz  took 
place  early  in  the  last  century,  when  the  latter  rose  to  be  the  chief  theatre  of  Spanish  commerce. 
It  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  American  trade ; and  even  when,  in 
1778,  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  whole  kingdom,  it  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  Cadiz  as  to 
frustrate  all  competition.  In  1784,  when  the  entire  imports  from  America  were  12,630,000/. 
that  city,  for  its  share,  had  1 1,280,000/. ; and  of  the  whole  exports,  amounting  to  4,300,000/., 
it  bod  3,600,000/.  Notwithstanding  severe  shocks,  in  consequence  of  political  revo- 
lutions, and  the  war  with  England,  it  always  revived,  and  derived  a temporary  greatness 
from  becoming  the  capital  of  the  constitutional  government.  It  received,  however,  its 
mortal  blow  by  the  separation  of  the  colonies.  The  merchants,  deprived  thus  of  almost 
their  only  employment,  have  been  reduced  to  the  funds  already  accumulated,  and  have  in  a 
great  measure  retired  from  the  confined  situation  of  Cadiz  to  the  pleasant  sites  and  villages 
which  are  scattered  round  the  bay.  The  city  is  situated  on  a small  neck  of  land,  at  tbe 
point  of  the  long  Isle  of  Leon.  It  does  not  boast  any  remarkable  structures,  but  the  whole 
is  elegantly  built  in  regular  squares,  and  streets  with  a square  court  in  the  centre  and  an 
awning  over  it. 

2520.  Gibraltar  (Jig . 279.),  though  no  longer  Spanish,  forms  also  a striking  and  important 

feature  in  this  province.  This 
rock  is  celebrated  from  the  earliest 
antiquity  as  oue  of  the  two  “ Pil- 
lars of  Hercules,”  which  guarded 
tbe  entrance  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean ; though  Mount  Calpe,  on 
the  opposite  side,  is  considerably 
loftier.  In  1704,  Sir  George 
Rookc  and  Sir  Cloudcsley  Shovel 
carried  this  fortress  by  a covp  de 
main ; since  which  time  Spain 
has  vainly  attempted  to  regain 

possession  of  it.  Her  grand  effort  was  towards  the  close  of  the  American  war,  when 
the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  rode  masters  of  the  sea.  A combined  attack  was 
made  on  the  1 3th  of  September,  1782,  by  the  two  powers,  with  fifty  sail  of  the  line, 

30.000  troops,  and  ten  mighty  floating  batteries,  which  were  expected  to  demolish  all 
opposed  to  them.  They  kept  up  a tremendous  fire  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  mid- 
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night,  at  which  time  smoke  and  fire  were  seen  rising  from  the  batteries,  which  before  next 
morning  were  reduced  to  ashes,  with  a dreadful  destruction  of  the  assailants.  No  subse- 
quent attempt  has  been  made ; nature,  in  fact,  lias  rendered  Gibraltar  almost  impregnable. 
The  rock  is  precipitous  on  all  sides,  and  is  connected  with  the  continent  only  by  a narrow 
neck  of  marshy  ground.  The  western  front  alone  towards  the  sea  is  in  any  degree 
accessible  ; and  this  is  defended  by  batteries  cut  in  tbe  solid  rock,  and  by  other  works  so 
extensive  and  so  well  planned  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any  future  effort.  Gibraltar  has  one 
handsome  street,  the  houses  of  which  are  built  in  the  English  style,  with  trees  and  flowers 
skilfully  planted  in  scanty  fragments  of  soil.  The  rest  of  the  town  is  close,  crowded,  and 
dirty,  inhabited  by  about  20,000  people,  chiefly  Moors  and  Jews,  the  latter  of  whom  have 
sought  refuge  here  in  great  numbers  from  Spanish  bigotry,  and  have  four  synagogues.  Tbe 
expense  of  maintaining  Gibraltar  is  considerable : but  it  forms  an  important  naval  station, 
a depdt  for  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a channel  for  introducing  into  Spain 
great  quantities  of  goods,  declared  contraband  by  the  jealous  policy  of  that  country. 

2521.  Among  other  jtiaces  of  some  importance  is  Tarifa , the  most  southern  part  of  Spain, 
and  even  of  Europe,  and  the  probable  place  of  the  landing  of  Tank,  with  the  Saracen  army 
destined  for  the  conquest  of  that  country.  Seated  on  an  almost  insulated  rock,  it  is  still  a 
fortress  of  some  strength.  Aigesiras,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  has  grown  up  as  a 
small  rival  to  Gibraltar;  its  population  consists  chiefly  of  smugglers  and  adventurers.  In 
the  interior  is  the  flourishing  and  populous  town  of  Xeres,  situated  in  a wide  region  of 
vineyards,  producing  the  wine  called  Sherry,  the  consumption  of  which  is  so  general  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Jacob  supposes  the  entire  produce  to  be  40,000  pipes,  of  which  15,000 
ore  exported,  one  half  to  Britain.  Ecija,  a large  town,  was  famous  as  a scene  of  contest 
between  the  Christians  and  Saracens,  and  afterwards  as  tin*  head  quarters  of  a most 
formidable  band  of  robbers ; but  its  walls  are  now  in  ruin.  Lebrija  and  Carmona  are 
ancient  towns,  containing  Homan  monuments  of  considerable  grandeur.  The  districts  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  Guadalquivir  are  mountainous  and  rugged ; though  Huelva  and 


Moguer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tinto,  and  Ayamonte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  derive 
some  importance  from  their  situation,  and  carry  on  a little  fishery. 

2522.  Cordova  (Jig.  280.),  on  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Guadalquivir,  is  another 
^ , 280  kingdom  of  Andalusia,  de- 

riving  its  chief  interest  from 

Seneca  and  Lucan.  It 

displayed,  however,  a far  higher  pomp,  when,  after  the  Sarmcetl  conquest,  it  became  the 
first  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Spain.  Under  Abdclrehman  and  Alman- 
sor,  it  is  represented  as  containing  1600  mosques,  and  nearly  1,000,000  people.  Ad. 

2SI  milling  a certain  exaggeration,  its  past  greatness  is 

S clearly  attested  by  the  vast  and  now  almost  empty 
circuit  enclosed  by  its  walls,  in  a great  measure  filled 
with  palm  trees  and  gardens,  and  by  the  astonishing  re- 
mains  of  its  mosque.  This  vast  edifice  presents  nothing 
very  striking  in  its  exterior,  which  is  in  a great  measure 
hid  by  the  surrounding  streets.  But  when  the  stranger 
enters  any  one  of  its  nineteen  gates,  he  is  astonished  and 
bewildered  by  the  endless  labyrinth  of  columns  which 
stretch  before  him  in  every  direction  (Jig.  281.).  These 
columns  have  almost  defied  the  attempts  to  number  them  j 
by  one  writer  they  have  been  estimated  at  MOO,  but  are 
generally  stated  as  exceeding  400,  dividing  the  mosque 
into  nineteen  aisles,  and  producing  a perpetual  and  sur- 
prising change  of  scene  to  the  visiter.  The  edifice,  how- 
ever, though  it  astonishes  by  its  immensity,  does  not  equal 
in  elegance  those  erected  during  that  more  refined  age 
when  Granada  became  the  capital.  The  Christians  have 
converted  it  into  a church,  and  erected  in  the  centre  a 
choir  of  great  beauty,  but  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Saracenic  part  of  the  structure.  Cordova,  though  its  days 
of  splendour  are  long  departed,  still  enjoys  delightful 
"”*“>*  •'  environs,  producing  a breed  of  horses  the  finest  in  Spain, 

of  which  a splendid  stud  was  lately  kept  by  the  government.  There  is  also  some  rem 
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nant  of  its  once  extensive  manufactures,  particularly  of  that  fine  species  of  leather  called 
from  it  Cordovan.  The  population  is  supposed  somewhat  to  exceed  30,000. 

2523.  Jam  ranks  as  a fourth  kingdom,  though  it  cannot  enter  into  any  rivalry  with  those 
already  described.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  however,  though  little  known,  from  its 
detached  situation,  is  still  a large  city,  the  see  of  a bishop.  Andujar  is  a considerable 
place,  with  a very  ancient  castle,  at  the  entrance  of  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena  ; and  to 
the  north  of  it  is  Baylen,  where  the  Spaniards  gained  that  signal  victory  which  caused  the 
surrender  of  Dupont  and  his  army.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  tract  are  the  settlements  of 
La  Carolina,  where  an  expanse  of  rude  mountain  waste  has,  by  German  and  other  colonists, 
been  converted  into  a productive  territory. 

2524.  The  Balearic  Islands,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivi^a,  with  the  minor  ones  of 
Cabrera  and  Formentera,  form  an  appendage  to  Spain  of  some  importance  and  celebrity. 
The  Balearian  slingers  are  celebrated  in  the  military  annals  of  antiquity  ; but  the  islands  in 
general  followed  the  political  fate  of  Spain.  Majorca,  the  largest,  about  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  thirty  in  breadth,  possesses  very  considerable  natural  advantages.  Several 
mountain  chains,  varying  from  1500  to  4500  feet  high,  penetrate  its  centre,  and  defend  it 
both  from  the  excess  of  the  heat  and  the  violent  action  of  the  sea  breezes.  Its  summits  are 
somewhat  arid,  but  the  intervening  valleys  are  thickly  clothed  with  olive  trees ; and  com 
and  the  vine  grow  luxuriantly,  though  with  imperfect  culture,  on  the  plains  below.  Oranges 
and  citrons  flourish  so  abundantly  in  the  northern  district,  that  20,000  mule-loads  of  them 
are  exported  to  France  and  Catalonia.  M.  Cambassedes  values  the  entire  produce  of  the 
isle,  in  1820,  at  53,000,000  reals,  about  660,000/.  Of  this,  about  34,000,000  are  in  grain 
and  pulse,  5,000,000  in  oil,  and  2,500,000  in  wine,  1,500,000  in  fruits  3,000,000  in  hops 
and  2,000,000  in  sheep.  Palma,  the  capital  of  Majorca,  is  a considerable  town,  slightly 
fortified,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  nobles,  who  possess  the  greater  part  of  the  isle,  and  liave 
rarely  sufficient  activity  or  curiosity  to  visit  their  estates.  In  no  Spanish  city  are  indolence 
and  superstition  more  prevalent.  There  are  thirty  convents,  some  of  which  enjoy  a revenue 
of  more  than  2000/.  a year.  Processions  and  religious  festivals,  celebrated  often  with  great 
tumult,  form  the  chief  amusements.  In  these  it  is  customary  to  deck  up  figures  of  Judas, 
with  tablets  containing  the  enumeration  of  his  crimes,  among  which  that  of  being  “ chief  of 
the  liberals"  was  lately  included  ! 

2525.  Minorca  is  a much  smaller  island,  more  barren,  covered  with  bare  and  rocky 
mountains,  and  destitute  of  any  trees  at  all  lofty,  the  growth  being  prevented  by  the  violent 
winds  from  the  sea.  But  it  is  distinguished  for  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Europe,  Port 
Mahon,  which  being  strongly  fortified,  has  been  a subject  of  eager  contest  to  the  maritime 
nations.  Having  !>een  taken  by  England  in  the  Succession  War,  it  was  recovered  by  the 
French  in  1756,  notwithstanding  Byng’s  attempt  to  relieve  it.  After  several  other  vicissi- 
tudes, it  remained  with  Spain.  The  harbour  is  extensive,  possesses  deep  water,  and  is 
sheltered  by  hills  on  each  side  from  every  wind.  The  town  has  nothing  of  a Spanish 
aspect ; the  streets  being  broad,  the  houses  small  but  neat,  the  people  a stirring  and  active 
race,  who  scarcely  allow  themselves  to  be  called  Spaniards.  During  the  late  French  war, 
being  protected  by  the  English  navy,  they  made  considerable  wealth  by  privateering. 
Cividadella,  though  of  smaller  extent,  is  the  nominal  capital,  and  the  residence  of  the 
nobility.  Ivi^a,  or  Iviza,  is  a small  isle,  of  nigged  surface,  which  forms  one  immense 
mountain,  shooting  up  into  a variety  of  summits.  The  island  is  thus  refreshed  by  cool 
breezes  and  numerous  streams,  and  yields  readily  all  the  productions  of  this  climate,  parti- 
cularly figs.  In  the  quarter  called  Las  Salinas,  salt  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  exported  to  the  extent  of  15,000  tons. 


Chap.  VII. 

PORTUGAL. 

2526.  Portugal  has  by  political  causes  nlonc  been  separated  from  Spain.  There  is  no 
physical  peculiarity  by  which  the  two  kingdoms  are  distinguished.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
grand  natural  features  of  Spain  are  prolonged  into  Portugal,  and  become  Portuguese. 

Spot.  I.  General  Outline  and  Asjtect. 

2527.  The  boundaries  of  Portugal  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  and  also  on  the  south  ; on  the  north  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Galicia ; and  on 
the  east  those  of  Estremadura  and  Leon.  The  greatest  dimension  is  from  north  to  south, 
or  from  37°  S'  to  42°  12'  north  latitude,  and  from  6°  15'  to  8°  55'  west  longitude.  Its 
surface  has  been  reckoned  at  40,875  square  leagues. 

2528.  The  mountains  of  Portugal  may  be  considered  as  prolongations  of  those  of  Spain, 
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chiefly  of  the  chains  of  Guadarrama  and  Toledo,  and  those  in  the  north  of  Gailicia.  Those 
ranges,  seldom  rising  to  the  first  magnitude,  cover  almost  the  whole  country,  leaving  between 
them  many  picturesque  and  fertile  valleys.  There  arc  only  two  extensive  plains,  one  on  the 
south  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  other  between  the  Mondego  and  the  Douro. 

2529.  The  rivers  of  Portugal  consist  chiefly  of  the  spacious  terminations  of  the  greatest 
streams  of  Spain,  in  their  progress  to  the  ocean.  The  Douro  forms  the  great  maritime 
emporium  of  Oporto,  and  the  Tagus  that  of  Lisbon.  The  Guadiana,  also,  in  its  lower 
course,  flows  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Portugal.  The  Minho,  a much  smaller  stream, 
comes  down  from  Galicia ; and  the  Mondego,  alone,  is  entirely  Portuguese,  flowing  nearly 
across  the  breadth  of  the  kingdom. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Subsect.  1.  Geology . 

2530.  This  kingdom  has  the  same  general  geognostical  structure  and  composition  as 
Spain.  The  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  are  generally  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and 
other  Neptunian  primitive  strata,  occasionally  intermingled  with  Plutonian  rocks  of  granite 
and  porphyry.  Secondary  formations  of  limestone  occur  in  the  Sierra  d’ Estrella,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Su  Vincent,  and  all  around  Lisbon  and  at  Cape  St.  Vincent  the  strata 
are  of  rocks  of  the  tertiary  class,  more  or  less  intermingled  with  trap  rocks. 

2531.  Mines . It  appears  that  the  Carthaginians  wrought  tin  mines  in  this  part  of  the 
Peninsula.  It  is  asserted  that  there  were  formerly  mines  of  tinstone  in  the  granitic  moun- 
tains of  the  neighbourhood  of  Viseu,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  at  the  place  called  Burracode 
Stan  no.  Lead  ores  were  worked  in  the  last  century,  not  far  from  Mogadouro,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sabour,  in  the  province  of  Tras  los  Montes,  and  near  Longroiva,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Prisco.  Near  Mogadouro,  mines  of  graphite  or  plumbago  occur.  Iron  mines  also  occur 
in  the  same  country,  near  Felguiera  and  Torre  de  Moncorvo.  They  supply  the  iron  forge  of 
Chapacunha.  Two  very  old  establishments  of  the  same  kind  occur  in  Portuguese  Estre- 
madura,  one  in  the  district  of  Thomar,  the  other  in  that  of  Figuero  dos  Vinhos.  They  are 
supplied  by  mines  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  situated  in  the  frontier  of  that  province  and  of  the 
province  of  Beira.  There  is  a deposit  of  cinnabar  at  Couna.  The  mountains  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ojiorto  every  where  present  indications  of  copper  snd  of  other  ores.  In  Por- 
tugal, as  in  Spain,  the  sands  of  rivers  were  washed  for  the  gold  they  contain  ; and  it  is  said 
in  this  way  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metal  were  collected.  At  present  there  is  but  one 
gold  mine  in  Portugal,  at  a place  called  Adissa,  in  the  district  of  St.  Ubes.  Its  annual 
produce  is  trifling  : in  the  year  1815  it  was  41  lbs.  of  pure  gold;  1816,  18 lbs.;  1817,  11  lbs.; 
1818,  12 lbs.  ; 1819,  13 lbs.  ; 1820,  12lbs. ; and  in  1821,  18lbs.  Beds  of  coal  occur  at 
Vialonga,  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  Oporto ; and  there  is  a mine  of  coal  at  Cabo  de  Buarcos 
in  the  province  of  Beira. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

2532.  The  Botany  of  Portugal  is  included  under  that  of  Spain. 

Subsect.  3.  Zoology. 

2533.  The  xoology  cannot  be  very  different  from  that  of  Spain ; but  no  documents  have 
appeared  to  illustrate  cither  the  one  or  the  other.  The  horses  are  rather  small,  and  alto- 
gether inferior  ; but  the  mules  arc  fine,  and  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Spain.  Improvement, 
however,  is  neglected  : nor  have  the  indolent  Portuguese  profited  by  crossing  their  sheep 
from  the  merinos  of  Spain.  A long-legged  race  of  swine  is  common  to  both  kingdoms,  and 
furnishes  excellent  hams. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

2534.  The  Carthaginians  and  Romans , who  occupied  the  Peninsula,  did  not  recognise 
Portugal  ns  a distinct  country.  Their  Lusitania  included  a part  of  Spain,  and  did  not 
comprise  the  whole  of  Portugal : Merida,  in  Estremadura,  was  its  capital.  Portugal,  like 
Spain,  submitted  successively  to  the  formidable  irruptions  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  Moors. 

2535.  The  existence  of  Portugal  as  a distinct  kingdom  dates  from  the  commencement  of 
the  twelfth  century.  At  that  time,  Henry,  duke  of  Burgundy,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Castile,  obtained  as  her  dowry  the  northern  part  of  Portugal,  which 
bad  been  rescued  from  the  Moors.  The  capital,  at  that  time,  was  Porto,  or  Oporto,  whence 
the  modern  name  of  the  kingdom  appears  to  be  derived.  His  successors  gained  a scries  of 
conquests,  and  obtained  possession  of  Lisbon  and  the  southern  provinces,  carrying  their 
conquests  to  the  frontier  of  Seville. 

2536.  The  fifteenth  century , and  the  reigns  of  John  and  Emanuel,  formed  the  true  era  of 
the  greatness  of  Portugal,  when  it  outshone  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Confined 
on  the  land  side  within  narrow  limits,  it  opened  for  itself  a vast  career  of  maritime  discovery 
and  conquest.  Spain,  indeed,  shared  this  pursuit ; but  her  first  acquisitions  were  made  by 
private  individuals,  partly  foreign,  with  only  faint  assistance  from  the  government ; while 
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the  Portuguese  expeditions  were  planned,  fitted  out,  and  all  the  resources  for  them  supplied 
by  the  government.  Their  flag,  at  one  time,  floated  victorious  over  all  the  eastern  seas  ; 
while  in  the  west,  by  the  possession  of  Brazil,  they  came  into  some  competition  with  Spain. 

2537.  A disastrous  eclipse  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century , in 
consequence  of  the  rash  and  romantic  expedition  undertaken  by  king  Sebastian  into  Mo- 
rocco, where  he  himself  and  the  flower  of  his  troops  were  cut  off.  Hereupon  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  a powerful  and  ambitious  prince,  raised  a claim  to  the  succession,  which  the 
superiority  of  his  arms  enabled  him  to  secure.  Portugal,  with  all  her  eastern  and  western 
possessions,  then  became  an  appanage  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  connection  was  every 
way  unfortunate.  Not  only  did  she  lose  her  political  and  civil  liberty,  but  many  of  her 
finest  foreign  possessions  were  wrested  from  her  by  the  Dutch,  the  spirited  and  active 
enemies  of  Philip. 

2538.  The  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  in  16*10,  was  still  more  sudden  than  its  fall.  The 
deep-rooted  indignation  of  the  people  was  combined  into  extensive  conspiracy,  which,  having 
been  concealed  to  the  last  moment,  burst  forth  at  once : the  Spaniards  were  driven  out,  and 
the  duke  of  Braganza  raised  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  John  IV.  Yet  Portugal  did 
not  thus  achieve  any  revival  of  her  ancient  glory.  The  new  monarch  soon  re-established 
absolute  power  : a sluggish  and  indolent  character  pervaded  all  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment; its  foreign  possessions  were  lost  or  neglected;  and  Portugal  continued  a stranger  to 
all  the  improvements  and  energies  which  raised  Britain  and  France  to  the  first  place  in  the 
system  of  Europe.  Yet,  during  this  period,  the  elevation  of  our  enemies,  the  Bourbons,  to 
the  Spanish  throne,  led  to  a very  intimate  alliance  between  this  country  and  Portugal,  the 
natural  foe  of  Spain.  It  was  cemented,  in  1803,  by  a commercial  treaty,  in  which  Portugal 
secured  an  exclusive  market  for  her  wines,  while  Britain  obtained  a market  for  her  woollens, 
and  an  arrangement  by  which  the  gold  of  Brazil  might  find  its  way  into  her  ports. 

2539.  The  recent  convulsions  of  the  Peninsula  have  been  very  amply  shared  by  Portugal . 
Regardless  of  the  neutrality  which  she  had  strictly  maintained,  Bonaparte,  by  a most 
unprovoked  aggression,  sent  Junot,  in  1807,  to  take  possession  of  Lisbon.  The  king  did  not 
attempt  a vain  resistance,  but  sailed  for  Brazil,  and  established  his  court  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  British  arms,  and  the  glorious  achievements  of  Wellington,  drove  the  French  out  of  this 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  finally  out  of  the  whole.  Afterwards  Portugal  imitated  the 
example  of  Spain  in  compelling  her  monarch  to  grant  a representative  constitution  ; but 
again,  by  a counter-revolution,  she  re-established  an  absolute  monarchy.  More  recently, 
on  the  death  of  the  late  king,  Don  Pedro  proclaimed  the  separation  of  Brazil  from  Portugal, 
reserving  the  former  to  himself,  but  granting  to  the  latter  a charter,  the  observance  of  which 
was  made  the  condition  of  holding  the  throne.  This  charter  has  been  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  successful  usurpation  of  Miguel,  brother  to  Pedro,  who,  however,  having  occupied 
Oporto,  has  endeavoured  to  support  the  claims  of  his  daughter,  Maria  de  Gloria. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

2540.  Portugal , after  the  downfall  of  the  feudal  system , and  especially  after  her  subjection 
to  Philip  II.  became  one  of  the  most  absolute  of  European  governments.  The  will  of  the 
zovereign,  and  a constant  system  of  intrigue,  directed  all  its  operations.  The  Marquis  of 
Pornbai  and  one  or  two  more  enlightened  men  found  their  way  into  the  ministry ; but,  in 
general,  measures  were  as  ill  conducted  as  possible,  and  corruption  prevailed  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  state.  The  course  of  justice  was  equally  polluted  ; and,  no  adequate  salaries 
being  allowed  to  the  judges,  they  were  under  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  accept 
bribes.  The  pride  of  the  nobles  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  Spain,  without  being  accompanied 
by  the  same  lofty  sentiments.  They  are  divided  into  two  branches,  the  tilulados  and  the 
hidalgos , and  have  held  the  peasantry  in  a subjection  little  short  of  slavery. 

2541.  The  army  of  Portugal , prior  to  the  revolution,  though  composed  nominally  of  30,000 
men,  was  in  a most  inefficient  state,  not  through  want  of  physical  courage  or  discipline  in  the 
men,  but  from  the  incapacity  of  the  officers,  and  the  general  defects  of  the  military  system. 
When  the  French,  however,  had  been  driven  out  of  Portugal,  an  army  of  40,000  men  was 
levied,  and  disciplined  by  British  officers,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lord  Beresford  ; and 
thus  prepared,  the  Portuguese  acted,  during  the  eventful  war  which  followed,  in  a manner 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  any  troops  in  Europe.  The  artny  is  still  maintained  ; and 
though  the  new  government  will  not  brook  British  command,  yet,  under  its  influence,  Por- 
tuguese officers  of  merit  have  been  formed. 

2542.  The  navy,  which  was  never  considerable,  was  carried  out  with  the  royal  family  to 
Brazil,  and  has  never  been  restored. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry . 

2543.  The  industry  and  commerce  of  Portugal,  which  presented  so  brilliant  an  aspect 
during  her  era  of  prosperity,  have  sunk  lower  than  those  of  almost  any  other  Europe**: 
nation. 
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2544.  Agriculture  did  not,  until  very  lately,  experience  any  of  the  improvement*  which 
have  become  general  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  plough  i*  composed  of  three  piece*  of 
wood  awkwardly  put  together,  and  imperfectly  aided  by  the  clumsy  machinery  of  wheels. 
Though  generally  very  fertile,  this  country  did  not  produce  a third  of  the  grain  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  its  inhabitants.  Of  late  some  improvement  has  taken  place,  especially  by 
the  introduction  of  potatoes  ; and  the  dependence  upon  foreign  supply  1ms  been  considerably 
diminished.  The  chief  object  of  attention  is  the  vine,  which,  with  the  olive  and  other  fruit 
trees,  is  cultivated  with  the  utmost  diligence  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  in 
the  elevated  province  of  Entrc  Douro  e 31  in  ho.  Here  is  produced  abundantly  the  port 
wine,  which  forms  the  main  basis  of  Portuguese  trade,  and  finds  so  copious  a market  in 
Britain.  The  entire  produce  is  estimated  at  80,000  pipes.  Of  white  wine  Portugal 
produces  about  60,000  pipes ; but  this  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  chiefly  consumed  at  home. 
Sheep  are  bred  on  the  hills,  to  a pretty  large  extent ; but  not  so  abundantly  as  in  Spain, 
neither  is  their  wool  so  fine. 

2545.  The  manufactures  of  Portugal  scarcely  deserve  to  be  named.  Little  is  known  be- 
yond the  working  of  their  wool  for  domestic  use  by  each  family  or  neighbourhood;  all  their 
finer  fabrics  are  imported.  According  to  a late  observant  traveller,  ignorance,  or  at  least  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  commonest  arts,  is  conspicuous  among  the  Portuguese.  Their 
carpenters  are  the  most  awkward  and  clumsy  artisans  that  can  be  imagined,  spoiling  every 
thing  they  attempt ; the  wood-work  even  of  good  houses  being  finished  in  a manner  that 
would  scarcely  liuve  been  tolerated  in  the  rudest  ages.  Their  carriages  of  all  kinds,  their 
agricultural  implements,  locks,  keys,  Ac.,  are  ludicrously  bad.  Working  in  gold  and  silver 
plate  forms  almost  the  only  exception  ; cambrics  also  are  well  made  in  some  places ; and  a 
few  other  local  objects  might  be  enumerated. 

2546.  Of  mines  and  fisheries,  the  former  is  not  at  all  cultivated,  though  great  materials  for 
it  are  said  to  exist;  but  in  the  absence  of  trial  this  may  be  only  conjecture.  Fish  of  the 
finest  kinds,  particularly  tunny  and  sardinias,  are  caught  in  considerable  quantity  for 
immediate  consumption  ; but  the  salt  which  the  kingdom  so  abundantly  produces  is  not 
used  for  preserving  them ; and  a large  import  of  salted  fish  is  still  necessary  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a population  so  rigidly  catholic. 

2547.  The  commerce , which  formed  the  greatness  of  Portugal,  when  her  ports  inter- 
changed the  products  of  the  East  and  the  West,  is  now  a mere  shadow.  The  loss  of  her  Indian 
possessions,  and  the  separation  of  Brazil,  have  reduced  her  to  the  common  routine  of  export 
and  import.  The  staple  of  the  former  is  port  wine,  for  which  the  market  of  England  was 
secured  first  by  favouring  duties,  and  now  seemingly  by  an  established  predilection.  The 
wine  is  raised  almost  solely  for  the  English  market,  and  all  of  the  best  quality  is  bought  up 
by  English  merchants  residing  at  Oporto. 

2548.  Another  stajde  erjtort  of  Portugal  is  salt,  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  bay 
of  St.  Ubes,  or  Setubal,  which  seems  as  if  expressly  formed  for  that  purpose.  It  is  carried 
oflf  chiefly  by  the  English,  to  be  employed  in  curing  the  fish  destined  for  the  Portuguese 
market  : the  annual  amount  is  estimated  at  100,000  tons,  value  300, 000J.  sterling.  There 
is  also  a considerable  surplus  of  wool,  of  which  1,000,000  lbs.  weight  have  been  imported 
into  England  in  one  year ; but  as  it  is  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Spain,  the  duty  imposed  by  the 
British  landholders  has  greatly  checked  the  importation.  In  return,  Portugal  takes  grain, 
salt  fish,  and  a variety  of  manufactures,  chiefly  from  Britain  ; but  as  her  imports  cannot 
much  exceed  the  exports,  she  cannot  afford  a very  copious  market. 

2549.  The  internal  communications  of  Portugal  consist  of  the  several  noble  rivers  which 
traverse  her  territory,  and  which  are  navigable  throughout.  The  intercourse  by  land  is  ren- 
dered very  difficult  by  chains  of  mountains  extending  in  the  same  direction.  Nothing  has 
been  attempted  on  any  important  scale,  either  to  improve  these  advantages,  or  to  amend 
the  defects ; so  that  travelling  is  worse  in  Portugal  than  in  any  other  European  country. 

Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State. 

2550.  The  pojrulation  of  Portugal,  according  to  the  last  census,  which  was  taken  in  1798, 
amounted  to  3,683,000;  calculating  at  the  somewhat  high  estimate  of  five  to  a family. 
Upon  a surface  of  40,000  square  miles,  this  gives  a density  of  about  ninety-two  to  the  square 
mile,  which  is  remarkable,  as  exceeding  that  of  Sprain  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 
The  exemption  from  the  mesta , and  the  high  cultivation  of  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  c 
Minho,  appear  to  be  the  redeeming  circumstances  in  her  case. 

2551.  No  nation,  as  to  character,  owes  less  to  the  opinion  of'  the  world , than  the  Portuguese. 
They  are  described  as  indolent,  dissembling,  cowardly,  destitute  of  public  spirit,  and  at  the 
same  time  fierce  ami  deeply  revengeful.  In  Spain  it  is  said,  strip  a Spaniard  of  his  virtues, 
and  he  becomes  a good  Portuguese.  From  a late  minute  inspection,  however,  the 
peasantry  {fig.  282.)  have  been  pronounced  to  be  a fine  people  ; and,  on  repeated  occasions, 
during  the  late  war,  they  displayed  energies  not  unworthy  of  their  ancestors,  in  an  age 
when  their  glory  resounded  throughout  both  hemispheres.  Almost  all,  however,  that  floats 
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on  the  surface  is  base  and  degenerate.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  this  may  be  greatly 
282  ascribed  to  priestcraft,  to  the  stupifying  influence 

of  a sluggish  and  tyrannical  government,  and  tc 
the  general  corruption  which  has  pervaded  all  the 
branches  of  administration. 

2552.  The  established  and  exclusive  religion  is  thi 
catholic , in  its  extreme  and  most  degrading  excess  j 
and  the  body  of  the  people  are  almost  entirely 
under  the  thraldom  of  the  priesthood.  The  burn- 
ing of  Jews  continued  till  within  the  last  half 
century.  The  physiognomy  of  a large  proportion 
of  the  people  shows  their  descent  from  this  hated 
race,  whose  tenets  many,  it  is  probable,  still  cherish 
in  secret.  There  are,  in  Portugal,  about  550 
religious  houses,  of  which  150  are  nunneries 
{Jig.  283.)#  The  number  of  two  archbishops  and  thirteen  bishops  is  not  so  disproportionate. 

283  2553.  The  literature  of  Portugal , during  the 

period  of  its  glory,  was  by  no  means  contemptible. 
The  genius  and  fate  of  Camocns  spread  his  name 
throughout  Europe,  and  entitled  him  to  rank 
among  the  few  modem  epic  poets.  By  the 
students  of  Portuguese  literature,  however,  Saa 
Miranda  and  Antonio  Ferreyra  are  reckoned 
scarcely  second  to  him;  and  Rodriguez  Lobo 
held  the  nation  long  enchanted  by  the  sweetness 
of  liis  pastorals.  At  the  same  time  Di  Barros, 
Cast&nheda,  and  Fans  y Sousa,  recorded,  in  mag- 
nificent though  somewhat  inflated  historical  nar- 
r»TA*  ttvf.  rative,  the  mighty  exploits  of  their  countrymen  in 

the  African  and  Indian  seas.  The  subjection  to  Spain  gradually  divested  Portuguese  literature 
of  its  manly  and  energetic  character.  The  muse  of  history  was  silent;  poetry  assumed  the 
form  only  of  the  sonnet,  and  Gongora  infected  it  wliolly  with  a strain  of  false  and  meretricious 
ornament.  The  house  of  Braganza  for  some  time  did  little  for  knowledge ; but  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  the  Conde  de  Ericeyra  introduced  the  French  literature,  and 
founded  a royal  academy.  In  the  course  of  the  century,  Barros  Pereyra,  Antonio  da  Lima. 
Manuel  da  Costa,  a Brazilian,  Correa  G areas,  and  Paulino  Cabral,  a bishop,  made  not 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  revive  the  ancient  Portuguese  poetry,  and  to  introduce  that  of 
Italy.  Portugal  has  two  universities.  That  of  Coimbra,  founded  at  Lisbon  in  1290,  was 
transferred  to  Coimbra  in  1 308.  It  enjoys  some  celebrity,  is  divided  into  eighteen  colleges 
and  is  still  attended  by  several  hundred  students;  but  the  course  of  study  is  of  that 
obsolete  description  which  prevailed  during  the  middle  ages.  A smaller  university  was 
founded  at  Evora  in  1578. 


2554.  For  the  minor  particulars  if  amusement,  dress,  food,  &c.,  reference  may  be  mode  to 
Spain,  as  Portugal  has  no  peculiarities  that  are  more  than  provincial. 


Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

2555.  Portugal  is  divided  into  the  following  six  provinces , several  of  which,  like  those  of 
Spain,  in  reference  to  events  in  tbeir  past  history,  are  sometimes  called  kingdoms : 


Square 

League*. 

Extent  in 
English  Acres. 

Population. 

Estremadura  ... 

823 

5,450,880 

826,860 

Alemtejo  - 

883 

5,848,320 

380,480 

Algarrc  - 

232 

1,536,000 

127,613 

Beira  ... 

753 

4,994,600 

1,121,595 

Entre  Do uro  e Minim 

291 

1,927,040 

907,965 

Tras  os  Monte.  . 

455 

3,007,760 

318,665 

2556.  Estremadura  occupies  a great  extent  of  coast,  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
Tagus,  without  ever  penetrating  very  deep  into  the  interior.  It  presents  a rocky,  varied, 
and  picturesque  surface.  It  is  chiefly  important,  however,  as  containing  Lisbon,  the 
capital. 

2557.  Lisbon  (Jig.  284.)  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  which  may  here  be 
almost  considered  an  arm  of  the  sea,  since  not  only  the  tide  flows  up,  but  the  water  is  salt, 
and  the  swell  often  tempestuous.  The  approach  to  it  presents  a more  magnificent  spectacle 
than  that  of  perhaps  any  other  city  of  Europe.  The  city  rises  direct  from  the  water. 
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crowning  the  sides  and  summits  of  several  hills ; which,  according  to  the  Portuguese,  are 
seven  in  number,  like  those  of  Rome.  The  palaces,  convents,  and  churches,  which  crown 

this  amphitheatre  of  buildings;  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  houses; 
the  light  appearance  of  the  windows 
and  balconies  ; the  tasteful  arrange- 
ment of  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers 
on  their  roofs  and  terraces ; the 
golden  orange  groves  which  adorn 
the  suburbs,  and  the  stately  speci- 
mens of  Indian  or  American  botany 
which  are  scattered  through  the 
scene,  produce  an  effect  that  cannot 
be  described.  Tbe  noble  harbour,  also,  crowded  with  vessels ; the  numerous  pilot  and 
fishing-boats,  with  their  large,  handsome  lateen  sails,  ascending  or  descending  the  river ; 
and,  nearer  the  shore,  hundreds  of  small  neat  boats,  with  white  or  painted  awnings, 
finely  vary  the  scene.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  stranger  lands,  and  enters  the 
place,  he  finds  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon  by  a brilliant  illusion ; and  the  gay  and 
glittering  city  is  found  to  resemble  a painted  sepulchre.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
ill  paved  ; the  houses  gloomy,  with  here  and  there  a latticed  window ; filth  and  nuisances 
assault  him  at  every  turn.  Lisbon  does,  indeed,  appear  to  be  the  dirtiest  and  most  noisome 
city  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  passing  through  the  streets,  a stranger  encounters  at 
every  turn  the  most  disgusting  effluvia.  Every  species  of  vermin  destined  to  punish  in- 
dolence and  slovenliness,  the  mosquito,  the  scolopendra,  and  a species  of  red  ant,  multiply 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Nor  is  Lisbon  found,  on  inspection,  to  exhibit  that  architectural 
beauty  which  it  promises  on  a distant  view.  It  might  have  been  expected,  among  forty 
churches  and  seventy-five  convents,  built  by  a superstitious  people,  that  there  would  have 
been  some  signal  display  of  this  kind ; but  this  is  not  found  even  in  the  cathedral.  The 
defect  seems  partly  owing  to  the  mean  taste  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  who  ordered  them 
to  be  all  built  on  a line  with  the  street,  to  preserve  a dull  uniformity.  Two  handsome 
squares,  how  ever,  have  been  formed,  the  Commercial  and  the  Roscio,  which  are  connected  by 
well-built  streets ; but  the  absence  of  trees,  or  even  shrubs,  and  the  blinding  sand  that  drifts 
through  them,  combine  to  produce  a disagreeable  effect.  Lisbon  derives  an  awful  interest 
from  the  ruins  still  left  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1755,  the  most  dreadful  catastrophe  which 
ever  befell  a modern  European  city.  Six  thousand  houses  were  thrown  down,  SO, 000  in- 
habitants killed;  and  a conflagation  kindled  which  spread  a still  wider  destruction.  The 
ruins  are  the  more  dismal,  as  they  portend  similar  disasters,  which  the  earth,  still  heaving 
from  time  to  time,  perpetually  threatens.  Meantime  Lisbon  displays  one  very  grand  fea- 
ture ; the  aqueduct,  to  the  construction  of  which,  though  it  conveys  the  w ater  only  half  a 
mile,  peculiar  obstacles  were  presented.  It  is  carried  in  one  place  through  a tunnel,  and  in 
another  over  a defile  230  feet  deep,  by  arches,  which  are  said  to  be  tbe  highest  in  the  world. 
The  width  of  the  centre  arch  is  107  feet.  It  was  built  in  1738,  by  Manuel  de  Maya;  and 
is  of  such  solidity  that  it  withstood  the  shock  of  the  great  earthquake,  which  only  caused  the 
keystone  to  sink  a few  inches. 

2558.  The  vicinity  of  Lisbon  presents  some  beautiful  sites  and  palaces.  Cintra  is  the 
most  striking,  consisting  of  an  immense  mountain,  partly  covered  with  scanty  herbage, 
partly  with  broken,  huge,  and  varied  piles  of  rock,  elsewhere  presenting  thick  groves  of 
cork,  elm,  oak,  hazel,  and  other  trees.  It  includes  many  lovely  and  fantastic  spots ; but  the 
view  from  it  is  naked  and  dreary.  The  town,  at  the  bottom,  with  its  old  palace,  has 
nothing  remarkable;  but  the  sides  are  covered  with  delightful  villas,  one  of  which  is 
notorious  for  the  signature  of  the  unhappy  convention  of  Cintra.  Mafra  is  a royal  convent 
built  by  John  V.,  in  emulation  of  the  Escuriai ; but  though  a stupendous  pile,  700  feet 
square,  and  containing  numberless  suites  of  ill-furnished  apartments,  it  ranks  far  below  its 
model.  Only  five  miles  below  Lisbon,  of  which  it  is  considered  a suburb,  is  Belem,  the 
site  of  a palace  and  a very  magnificent  monastery,  founded  by  Emanuel,  and  in  which  many 
of  the  royal  family  have  been  interred. 

2559.  There  are  several  other  towns  of  some  note  in  Portuguese  Estremadura . St.  Ubcs 
or  Setubal  lies  sixteen  miles  from  Lisbon,  on  the  coast  south  of  the  Tagus,  on  a long 
interior  bay,  the  waters  of  which,  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  leave  the  excellent  bay- 
salt,  one  of  the  national  staples.  The  town  is  considerable,  having  been  well  rebuilt  since 
tbe  earthquake  of  1 755,  when  it  was  almost  totally  overthrown.  The  mountain  of  Uraabida, 
here  extending  into  the  sea,  forms  a bold  and  striking  promontory,  covered  with  trees  and 
various  vegetation.  Ascending  the  Tagus,  we  come  to  Santarem,  a considerable  and 
ancient  town,  the  Pnesidiuin  Julium  of  the  Romans.  It  has  an  academy  of  history, 
established  in  1747.  Here  the  great  French  army,  under  Massena,  remaim'd  long  posted, 
unable  to  penetrate  to  Lisbon.  Abrantes,  higher  up,  is  an  important  military  position, 
situated  on  a height  whence  it  commands  the  passage  of  the  Tagus.  Leiria,  to  the  north. 
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it  an  codent  town,  in  c most  productive  territory,  and  where  a great  annual  fair  is  held  for 
the  supply  of  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbouring  country  round.  At  Batclha  is  a church 
(fg-  *85)- > and  monastery  which,  united,  form  the  finest  structures  in  all  Portugal.  It  is 
541  feet  by  416,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Murphy  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  eiisting  spe- 
rimens  of  the  Norman  Gothic.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  marble,  and  the  front  appeared 
to  him  almost  unrivalled  in  chaste  and  delicate  ornament.  Among  the  different  parts,  the 
mausoleum  erected  in  honour  of  King  John,  is  pre-eminently  beautiful  (Jig.  286).  Vimicro 
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is  only  a Tillage,  but  celebrated  fur  the  signal  victory  gained  by  the  British  over  the  army  of 
Junot.  Three  miles  distant  is  Torres  Vedras,  a tolerable  old  town,  but  chiefly  noted  as  the 
centre  of  the  grand  fortified  lines  fonned  by  Wellington  in  1810,  which  so  completely  baffled 
all  the  manoeuvres  by  which  the  French  had  hoped  to  reconquer  Portugal. 

2560.  AUmtrjo  is  an  extensive  province,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Portugal  south  of 
the  Tagus.  The  interior  presents  an  extensive  plain ; but  the  frontier  towards  Spain  is 
finely  diversified  with  hills,  wooded  mountains,  and  deep  valleys  extremely  well  watered,  and 
very  fertile.  It  contains  some  large  towns.  Evora,  the  third  in  the  kingdom,  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  in  a fine  country,  and  is  of  great  antiquity.  Its  origin  has  even  been  dated 
seven  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  more  clearly  ascertained  that  the  Romans 
made  it  a municipal  town,  and  adorned  it  with  some  of  their  finest  structures.  There  is  a 
noble  aqueduct,  of  which  the  piers  are  nine  feet  broad,  and  supported  by  buttresses;  also  a 
Temple  of  Diana  built  by  Sertorius,  in  which  great  elegance  is  displayed.  Elvas,  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  immediately  facing  Badajos,  is  the  strongest  fortress  in  Portugal,  and 
designed  as  the  barrier  of  the  kingdom.  To  render  it  such,  Spain  seems  to  have  exerted 
all  her  strength,  “as  if,  by  this  outward  rind,  she  could  conceal  her  interior  weakness.” 
The  works  were  constructed  under  the  directions  of  the  celebrated  Count  Schaumburg. 
J.ippe  ; and  the  fort,  bearing  his  name,  is  considered  a master-piece  of  the  art.  Otivenxa, 
still  closer  to  the  frontier,  is  also  a fortress,  though  not  so  strong.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood  are  also  Villa  Vi^osa,  a pleasant  town,  and  a favourite  country  residence  of  the  Por- 
tuguese monarch*,  who  have  here  a handsome  hunting-park ; and  Portalegre,  a handsome 
little  town  in  a delightful  country,  with  a good  cathedral.  Southward,  in  the  interior,  is 
Beja,  a Roman  colony,  and  subsequently  a strong  Moorish  fortress.  After  being  nearly 
demolished,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Alfonso  III.,  and  fortified  by  King  Diniz,  and  is  still  a 
considerable  town. 

2561.  Algarve  forms  the  extreme  south  of  Portugal ; and  is  a maritime  province,  bearing 
in  an  especial  sense,  the  appellation  of  kingdom,  since  it  long  remained  independent,  and 
was  a celebrated  theatre  of  war  between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians.  It  is  tolerably 
fertile  in  wine,  fruits,  and  oil.  Taro,  the  largest  town,  is  also  the  principal  scat  of  trade, 
and  has  a regular  packet  to  Gibraltar.  Lagos  and  Silves  arc  also  old  little  towns,  the 
former  on  the  sea- coast,  with  some  shipping.  Cape  Sl  Vincent,  the  extreme  point  of 
Algarve,  and  the  most  south-westerly  of  the  Peninsula,  is  celebrated  for  tbc  signal  victory 
gained  by  the  British  fleet  over  the  Spanish,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797. 

2562.  Bcira  is  a very  extensive  province  or  kingdom,  filling  nearly  the  whole  centre  of 
Portugal,  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro.  Its  surface  presents  considerable  variety; 
the  interior  part  has  the  usual  mountainous  character  of  Portugal,  being  traversed  by  the 
great  chain  called  the  Sierra  d’ Estrella.  On  the  sea-coast,  however,  there  are  plains  of 
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considerable  extent.  The  province  produces  plenty  of  wine,  oil,  and  chestnuts,  and  has 
extensive  pastures ; but  the  grain  is  not  sufficient  for  its  consumption. 

2363.  Coimbra  (Jig.  287.),  the  capital,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill, 

which  rises  above  the  Mon- 
dego;  but  the  streets,  as  in 
other  old  Portuguese  towns, 
are  crowded,  dirty,  and  very 
steep.  In  former  times  a re- 
sidence of  the  kings  of  Por- 
tugal, it  was  strongly  fortified, 
und  has  stood  obstinate  sieges; 
but  the  remains  of  its  walls 
und  towers  are  no  longer  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  it  a fortress. 
It  has  been  called  the  Athens 
of  Portugal,  from  its  extensive 
university,  containing  eighteen 
colleges,  with  forty  professors,  and  about  eight  hundred  students.  Attached  to  it  is  a 
library  of  nearly  40,000  volumes,  including  numerous  MSS.  ; but  the  actual  value  both  of 
these  and  the  printed  works  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  investigated. 

2564.  Beira  has  other  towns  of  some  importance.  Among  these  is  Almeida,  the  northern 
barrier  ,of  the  kingdom  and  a fortress  of  consequence,  though  not  possessing  the  great 
strength  of  Elvas.  It  was  twice  taken  in  the  last  war,  first  by  the  French  under  Massena, 
and  then  by  the  British  under  Wellington.  Castello  Branco,  on  the  southern  frontier, 
notwithstanding  its  commanding  situation,  retains  little  importance.  Lamego,  near  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Douro,  is  an  ancient  city,  and  the  cradle  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy. 
Here,  in  IMS,  the  states-gcneral  for  the  first  time  met,  recognised  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Alfonso.  Viseu,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  is,  like 
Lamego,  an  episcopal  see,  and  has  the  greatest  annual  fair  in  Portugal. 

2565.  Entre  Douro  e Minho  forms  the  maritime  part  of  Portugal,  north  of  the  Douro. 
Though  the  smallest,  it  is  considered  the  most  valuable,  populous,  and  productive  of  all 
the  provinces.  Its  peasantry  have  done  much  to  redeem  the  reproach  of  torpor  and 
bluggishness  generally  urged  against  their  countrymen.  This  district  is  entirely  covered 
with  mountains,  partly  rugged  and  barren,  but  generally  separated  by  fertile  and  well- 
watered  valleys  cultivated  to  the  utmost  possible  extent ; and  which,  besides  oil,  fruit,  and 
flax,  are  made  to  produce  most  copiously  the  wine  called  port , for  which  so  ample  a market 
exists  in  England. 

2566.  Oporto , or  Porto  (fig . 288. ),  the  ancient  capital,  and  still  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom, 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Douro  on  the  northern  bank,  though  on  the  southern  are 


two  extensive  suburbs,  supposed  to  have  constituted  the  ancient  city.  The  modem  town  is 
well  built,  especially  when  compared  with  most  others  in  the  Peninsula.  The  river  affords  a 
tolerably  secure  harbour,  without  any  artificial  aid,  except  an  elevated  and  walled  quay,  to 
which  the  ships*  cables  may  be  fastened  during  the  fh>ods.  These  often  come  down  with 
such  force,  that,  without  such  a support,  the  vessels  would  be  inevitably  carried  out  into  the 
sea,  Xhe  chief  dependence  of  Oporto  is  its  trade  with  England,  which  remains  unimpaired 
amid  the  general  diminution  of  that  with  America.  There  are  about  thirty  English  houses 
regularly  settled  here,  besides  a number  of  merchants  who  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  place: 
The  exportation  of  port  wine,  however,  on  which  its  trade  rests,  is  generally  cramped  by 
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the  absurd  policy  of  placing  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  company,  who  ha% 
adopted  the  pernicious  practice  of  diluting  the  produce  of  the  best  vineyards  with  wine  c 
those  of  an  inferior  quality,  by  which  the  character  of  the  genuine  port  grievously  suffers. 

2567.  Braga,  farther  north,  ranks  as  the  capital  of  the  province ; and,  though  now  ft 
outstripped  by  Oporto,  is  of  much  more  ancient  fame.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  metre 
polis  of  an  extensive  district,  and  its  former  greatness  is  still  attested  by  numerous  antiquitie 
It  has  made  a distinguished  figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Portugal,  and  is  the  sc 
of  an  archbishop,  who  is  primate  of  the  kingdom.  Braga  is  a handsome  town  ; well  buil 
well  paved,  the  streets  spacious  and  clean.  There  is  some  industry,  particularly  a mane 
facture  of  small  beaver  hats,  which  supplies  a great  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  adjacer 
country  is  billy,  but  populous  and  pleasant.  Valen<ja  is  a small  town,  agreeably  situate 
on  the  Minho,  which  separates  it  from  Galicia. 

2568.  Tras  os  Monies , or  the  province  beyond  the  mountains,  is  of  great  extent,  occupyin 
the  whole  interior  of  Portugal  south  of  the  Douro.  The  Cantabrian  chain,  after  traversin 
Asturias  and  Galicia,  throws  out  branches  which  not  only  separate  that  territory  from  th 
rest  of  Portugal,  but  cover  almost  its  whole  surface.  They  leave  only  deep  valleys,  throug 
which  considerable  rivers,  too  rapid  however  to  be  navigable,  pour  down  into  the  Dourc 
It  is  much  inferior  to  Entre  Douro  e Minho,  both  in  populousness  and  cultivation ; yet 
considerable  quantity  of  the  port  wine  produced  grows  on  the  sides  of  its  hills.  Th 
inhabitants  are  a race  of  active,  hardy,  and  brave  mountaineers.  They  rose  in  great  fore 
against  the  French,  and  have  since  somewhat  less  happily  distinguished  themselves  by  th 
ardour  with  which  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  absolute  power,  and  in  resistance  to  ever 
form  of  constitutional  government. 

2569.  The  towns  are  small,  and  not  regularly  fortified ; though,  from  the  nature  of  th 
country,  they  form  defensible  military  positions.  Braganza  is  a city  of  ancient  note,  an< 
gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  first  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  even  before  he  was  raised  t 
the  throne,  by  the  appellation  of  John  IV.  The  kings  of  Portugal  still  retain  the  title  o 
Dukes  of  Braganza.  Chaves,  the  Aqua?  Flavins  of  the  Romans,  still  exhibits  two  baths  am 
a magnificent  bridge  constructed  by  that  people.  Chaves  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  i 
family,  one  of  whom  was  the  most  active  opponent  of  the  French  during  their  invasion 
while  another  has  lately  been  at  the  head  of  the  anti-constitutional  army,  of  which  the  head 
quarters  were  always  in  Tras  os  Montes. 

2570.  The  Arabs  in  Stxiin,  like  the  Saxons  in  England,  established  a lasting  memorial  o 
their  dominion  by  engrafting  their  own  language  on  that  of  the  country  which  they  subdued 
Of  this,  the  topography  of  the  Peninsula  exhibits  innumerable  instances.  The  names  o 
rivers,  mountains,  towns,  and  places,  were  either  totally  or  partially  changed,  by  thi 
victorious  invaders ; and,  after  the  expulsion  of  their  descendants,  those  names  were  per 
petuated,  though  with  alterations  in  some  instances  as  arbitrary  os  those  which  were  made  ii 
the  ancient  topography  of  the  country  : thus,  the  Roman  station,  Pax  Augusta , was  trans 
formed  by  the  Arabs  into  Batalio , and  afterwards  by  the  Spaniards  into  Badajoz ; Cetsa 
Augusta,  by  an  abbreviation  less  violent,  became  Saragossa;  and  Emeriia  Augusts  w & 
contracted  into  Merida . 

2571.  The  Arabic  term  Medina  (city)  survives  in  two  eminent  instances  among  tb< 
titles  of  the  Spanish  nobility : Medina  Selim  (the  city  of  Selim)  is  recognised  in  the  dukedon 
of  Medina-Celi  ; and  the  colony  probably  called  New  Sidon,  is  that  of  Medina- Sidonia. 

2572.  From  the  generic  term  guad,  a river,  and  velez  or  vcled,  a landed  estate  or  district 
many  names  may  be  explained  which  at  first  view  appear  capricious  and  arbitrary  : — 

Ex.  Guad-al-aviar.  The  white  river. 

Guad-al-quivir.  The  great  river. 

Guad-al-higiara,  now  Guadalaxara.  The  river  of  rocks. 

Velet  and  Vcled  are  often  conjoined  with  proper  names,  Velez  Malaga,  Veled  Vlid , now  Val 
ladolid  : thus  Navarre,  Leon,  and  their  confines  never  having  been  occupied  by  the  Arabs 
were  called  by  them  Veled  Arroum,  the  land  of  the  Romans. 

2573.  Gesira  was  applied  indifferently  to  an  island  or  a peninsula ; hence  Algezira. 

2574.  Aldea  means  what  is  comprehended  under  the  English  term  a farm.  It  is  o 
common  occurrence  in  itineraries,  as  Aldea  del  Rio , Aldea  Gallega , Aldeas  de  Fonsso. 

257 5.  From  edntara,  a bridge,  we  account  for  the  emphatic  name  Alcantara.  Caldnto  ; i 
castle,  enters  more  or  less  prominently  into  the  composition  of  various  names ; as  Calda 
Ay  at,  the  castle  of  Ayat,  is  now  Calatayud • Ccddat  Rabah,  the  castle  of  Rabah,  is  no* 
Calatrava ; Al  Calaat , simply  the  castle,  is  now  Alcala. 

2576.  Alcazar , a word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Spanish  topography,  is  a fortified  houa 
or  small  castle  ; Almeria  is  an  observatory. 

2577.  See  Description  of  Spain , by  Gerif  Alhedris,  in  the  translation  of  Don  Jos< 
Antonio  Condi,  whose  History  of  the  Domination  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  is  esteemed  one  of  th 
most  masterly  works  that  have  appeared  in  the  present  age. 
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Chap.  VIIL 

ITALY. 

2578.  Italy  is  an  extensive  region  in  the  south  of  Europe,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world 
as  to  soil  and  climate,  and  noted  as  the  theatre  of  many  of  the  greatest  events  in  history. 
It  is  now  in  a state  of  degradation  and  decline,  but  is  filled  with  grand  monuments,  and 
scenes  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  lofty  recollections. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

2579.  Italy  is  bounded  on  the  north,  and  partly  on  the  west,  by  the  vast  and  continuous 
range  of  the  highest  Alps,  which  separate  her  from  what  she  disdainfully  terms  the  ultra- 
montane  regions  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  All  the  rest  of  her  circuit  is 
enclosed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  its  great  gulfs,  of  which  the  Adriatic,  in  the  east, 
separates  her  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Greece  and  Illyria.  On  the  west  she  borders 
on  the  broadest  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  whicli  are  the  shores  of  France  and 
Spain.  On  the  extreme  south  she  almost  approaches  the  African  coast.  The  greatest 
length  is  north  and  south  from  about  36°  40',  or  700  English  miles ; the  extreme  breadth, 
between  the  Rhone  in  Savoy  and  the  Isonzo,  lies  between  6°  and  13°  west  longitude,  and 
may  comprehend  350  English  miles.  This  applies  only  to  the  broad  belt  of  Northern  Italy, 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  territory  stretches  obliquely  in  the  form  of  a long  narrow  boot,  the 
average  breadth  of  which  does  not  exceed  100  miles.  The  whole  extent  may  be  reckoned 
at  1 1 7,090  square  miles,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

2580.  The  surface  of  Italy  is  the  most  finely  diversified  of  perhaps  any  country  in  the 
globe.  It  has  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  the  most  beautiful  plains  in  Europe.  All  the 
chains  of  Alps,  the  Cottian,  the  Pennine,  the  Lepontine,  the  Rluetian,  the  Julian,  which 
belong  only  in  part  to  other  kingdoms,  range  along  her  frontier.  Some  of  their  proudest 
pinnacles,  indeed,  Mont  Rosa,  St.  Bernard,  the  Simplon,  St.  Gothard,  Oerteles,  are  within 
the  Swiss  territory ; but  their  white  summits  are  seen  amid  the  clouds  in  continuous  gran, 
deur  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  The  Apennine  is  a 
chain  purely  Italian.  It  branches  off*  first  from  the  Maritime  Alps  on  the  western  frontier, 
and  runs  for  a long  space  eastward,  leaving  on  the  south  only  a narrow  plain  between  it 
and  the  Mediterranean  ; while  on  the  north  it  forms  the  boundary  of  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
bardy. On  the  Tuscan  border  it  gradually  bends  round  to  the  south  and  south-east, 
follow  ing,  or  rather  prescribing  the  form  of  the  Peninsula,  of  which  it  occupies  the  centre  in 
one  unbroken  line.  It  docs  not  aspire  to  the  awful  height,  or  wrap  itself  in  the  perpetual 
snows,  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest  pinnacle  in  the  Abruzzo,  called  the  great  rock  of  Italy,  does 
not  rise  above  9000  feet.  These  mountains  are  consequently,  in  this  climate,  throughout, 
covered  with  luxuriant  foliage ; on  the  lower  slopes  are  the  vine  and  the  olive,  higher  up, 
the  various  forest  trees,  among  which  the  chestnut  affords  copious  food  to  the  inhabitants. 
They  enclose  finely  cultivated  valleys,  and  are  full  of  deep,  intricate,  and  wooded  defiles. 
As  their  branches,  dividing  into  low  hills  of  varied  form,  touch  upon  the  fine  plains  along 
the  Mediterranean,  they  produce  a variety  of  bright  and  smiling  scenes,  which  entitle  Italy 
to  be  considered  as  the  peculiar  region  of  landscape.  In  the  southern  quarter  they  assume  a 
very  formidable  and  volcanic  character,  pouring  deluges  of  burning  lava  from  the  cone  of 
Vesuvius,  and  convulsing  Calabria  with  the  most  terrible  earthquakes.  Their  aspect  in  that 
country  is  peculiarly  formidable  and  rugged  (jSg.  289.).  Beyond  the  straits  of  Messina, 
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where  they  present  to  the  mariner  the  perilous  forms  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  they  cover 
Sicily  with  mountains,  among  which  the  celebrated  peak  of  Etna  (Jig.  292.)  rises  to  a 

height  which  only  the  Alps  can  sur- 
pass, while  it  throws  out,  amid  the 
snows,  volcanic  eruptions  as  remark- 
able as  those  of  Vesuvius. 

2581.  The  plains  of  Italy  are  as  re- 
markable for  their  extreme  beauty  as 
the  mountains  for  their  grandeur.  The 
most  extensive  is  that  of  the  Po,  or  ot 
Lombardy,  between  the  Alps  and 
Apennines,  which,  being  profusely 
watered,  highly  cultivated,  and  under 
a genial  climate,  is,  perhaps,  the  richest 
and  most  productive  region  in  Europe. 
The  Apennines,  in  their  course  south- 
ward through  the  centre  of  Italy, 
divide  it  into  two  plains,  of  which  that 
on  the  east  is  narrow,  and  often  crossed  by  branches  from  the  main  ridge,  which  present 
their  bold  cliffs  to  the  Adriatic.  On  reaching  the  Neapolitan  territory,  the  plain  becomes 
wider  and  more  fertile,  being  covered  with  rich  pastures  and  vast  plantations  of  olives.  But 
it  is  on  the  western  side  that  Nature  most  profusely  displays  her  beauties,  and  that  the  grand 
seats  of  civilisation  and  power  have  been  established.  The  Tuscan  champaign  is  scarcely 
considered  as  composed  of  more  than  two  broad  valleys,  tliose  of  Florence  and  of  Pisa ; but 
the  Campagna  Felice  of  Naples,  the  voluptuous  environs  of  Capua,  appear  to  unite  all  the 
richness  of  Lombardy  with  aspects  much  more  varied  and  picturesque,  and  are  usually  con- 
sidered the  most  delightful  country  in  Europe.  All  this  side  of  Italy,  however,  is  subject 
to  a dreadful  scourge,  the  maremma  or  pestilential  influence  arising  from  a marshy  and 
swampy  surface.  The  Pontine  Marshes  are  in  this  respect  so  dangerous,  that  in  the  hot 
season  they  can  scarcely  be  crossed,  even  hastily,  without  the  peril  of  death.  But  it  is 
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round  the  imperial  city  itself,  and  at  its  very  gates,  that  the  maremma  appears  peculiarly 
desolating.  The  campagna  of  Rome,  which  cultivation  and  draining  rendered  formerly  « 
one  of  the  finest  spots  of  Italy,  has,  under  the  present  proud  and  indolent  rule,  been  so  far 
neglected,  that  the  pernicious  influences  of  its  low  and  swampy  soil  have  gained  a fearful 
ascendency.  They  have  rendered  it  uninhabitable  for  a great  part  of  the  year ; and  this 
“ storied  plain  " is  become  a desert,  covered  with  a few  scanty  herds ; and  a deep  solitude 
now  encircles  the  fallen  metropolis  of  the  world. 

2582.  The  rivers  of  Italy  scarcely  correspond  to  their  fame,  or  to  the  lofty  and  classic 
recollections  attached  to  their  names.  The  Po,  which  waters  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  and 
drains  all  the  waters  of  the  Alps  and  northern  Apennine,  can  alone  be  ranked  among  the 
great  rivers  of  Europe.  It  rises  on  the  frontier  of  France,  amid  the  loftiest  recesses  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  and  rolls  due  west  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic,  a course  of 
about  400  miles.  Its  tributaries  on  both  sides  are  very  numerous,  though  none  have  space 
to  expand  into  great  rivers.  The  alpine  streams  of  the  Tesino,  the  Adda,  and  the  Oglio, 
are  absorbed  soon  after  they  have  left  their  deep  mountain  valleys  or  lakes.  The  Adige 
makes  its  way  entirely  over  from  Germany  in  the  valley  between  the  Rluctian  and  Julian 
Alps,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  not  far  from  the  Po.  These  rivers  being  always  full,  and 
crossing  the  main  line  of  communication,  form  important  military  barriers.  They  preserve 
also  the  plain  in  a state  of  perpetual  fertility,  though  they  often  cause  considerable  calamity 
by  their  inundations.  The  tributaries  from  the  south  are  also  numerous,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  river  of  Genoa,  of  no  remarkable  magnitude.  The  rivers 
of  Lower  Italy  would  scarcely  deserve  mention,  but  for  the  high  associations  of  history 
and  poetry.  The  far-famed  Tiber  itself,  which  on  this  ground,  4<  with  scorn  the  Danube 
and  the  Nile  surveys,"  is  described  by  Addison  as  deriving  its  scanty  stores  from  an 
unfruitful  source.  It  drains,  however,  a considerable  extent  of  the  Apennine,  and  its  entire 
course  may  be  150  miles.  The  Amo  of  Florence  and  the  Lirio  of  Campagna  are  only 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  the  vales  through  which  they  meander. 

2583.  Lakes  are  not  a feature  very  characteristic  of  Italy.  Nevertheless,  the  waters  which 
descend  from  the  southern  face  of  the  Alps,  spread  into  the  long  and  winding  lakes, 
Maggiore,  Como,  and  Garda,  which  extend  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  scenery  of 
these  lakes  has  not  the  grand  and  solemn  character  of  those  of  Switzerland,  which  are 
enclosed  in  the  depth  of  the  highest  Alps;  but  they  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The 
lower  banks  are  bordered  by  gentle  hills  covered  with  vines  and  luxuriant  verdure ; while 
their  heads  are  crowned  by  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps.  The  Apennine  is  not  a lake- 
producing  chain  ; it  only  forms  on  its  eastern  Ixjrder  a few  that  are  small,  and  very  beautiful, 
Perugia,  Celano,  Bolsenn,  &c.  : Sicily  is  also  without  lakes. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  History. 

Subsect.  L Geology. 

2584.  The  geognosy  of  this  country  has,  of  late  years,  engaged  the  particular  attention 
of  naturalists;  consequently,  numerous  new  facts  and  views  have  l>een  added  to  those 
formerly  known.  The  writings  of  Dolomicu,  Hamilton,  Von  Buch,  Spallanzani,  Brocchi* 
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Brcislac,  Brongniart,  Ilausm&nn,  Daubeny,  Monticclli,  Covelli,  Sec.  are  among  the  most 
interesting  with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  illustrative  of  the  mineral  history  of  Italy  and 
its  islands ; and  to  these  we  refer  our  readers.  The  following  observations  will  convey  a 
general  idea  of  the  geognostical  structure  and  composition  of  this  interesting  country. 

2585.  The  geognostical  structure  of  the  central  part  of  the  Apennines  is  very  simple ; the 
mountains  of  that  division  of  the  range  being  composed  of  a white  limestone  which  rarely  con- 
tains foreign  beds,  and  but  seldom  fossil  organic  remains.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the  range  is 
loftiest,  and  is  also  the  broadest.  But  this  simplicity  of  construction  does  not  continue  through- 
out the  whole  Apennine  range  ; for,  from  the  point  where  it  rises  from  the  Alps  to  the  country 
of  Florence,  it  is  composed  of  strata  and  beds  of  slate,  limestone,  and  a magnesian  rock, 
named  in  Tuscany  gabbro  and  graniteUo.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  of  the  country  of  Ge- 
noa, which  overlook  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  are  principally  formed  of  tills  latter  substance,  which 
is  the  euphotide  of  geologists.  Some  geologists  consider  this  part  of  the  range  as  of  primitive 
formation ; while  others,  as  Professor  Hausmann,  view  it  as  belonging  to  the  transition  class 
of  rocks,  because  he  finds  it  containing,  intermingled  with  the  rocks  just  mentioned,  exten- 
sive deposits  of  greywacke.  A limestone,  resembling  that  of  the  Jura,  forms  all  the  moun- 
tains extending  from  Florence  to  Abruzzo,  and  from  Abruzso  to  Calabria.  It  is  only  in 
the  latter  province  that  the  central  part  of  the  chain  is  formed  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
and  other  primitive  rocks  ; resting  upon  which,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  there  are 
deposits  of  tertiary  rocks. 

2586.  The  *ub~Apennine  hills  belong  to  the  tertiary  series,  and  are  composed  of  marls, 
slate  clays,  gravel,  sands,  and  conglomerates.  We  observe  also  in  these  hills,  but  less 
frequently,  gypsum,  calcareous  tufTas,  and  volcanic  tuffas.  A limestone  of  modern  form- 
ation abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  is  known  under  the  name  travertino,  and 
of  which  the  principal  monuments  of  that  city  are  built. 

2587.  The  Apennines  are  not  rich  in  metals.  The  most  considerable  mines  are  those  of  iron, 
which  occur  in  Tuscany,  and  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Elba,  a tract  composed  of  primitive 
rocks.  The  coal  mines  in  this  chain  are  of  but  little  importance,  but  there  are  great  deposits 
of  salt  in  the  province  of  Cosenza.  The  principal  mineral  treasures  of  the  Apennines  are 
the  marbles,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Carrara,  Seravezza,  and  Sienna. 

2588.  Ancient  volcanoes  do  not  occur  in  the  central  part  of  the  Apennines  ; all  of  them, 
with  one  exception,  the  hill  of  Voltore,  near  to  the  town  of  Melfi,  in  the  province  of 
Basilicata,  are  situated  on  the  south-western  declivity  of  the  chain.  They  form  an  inter- 
rupted chain,  which  is  passed  over  on  the  road  from  Sienna  to  Rome.  The  most  elevated 
spots  of  tills  district,  such  as  the  Monte  Cimini  near  Viterbo,  and  the  Monte  Amiata,  appear 
composed  of  trachyte.  It  is  associated  with  basalt  at  Viterbo,  where  it  is  columnar,  and 
rests  on  a bed  of  pumice  and  tufTa,  containing  the  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Near  Viterbo  is  a 
small  lake  which  is  in  a constant  state  of  agitation,  owing  to  the  emission  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas ; and  a little  nearer,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  is  the  Lake  of  Vico,  formerly  the 
Lacus  Cimini,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a crater.  The  Lake  of  Bolsena,  between 
Viterbo  and  Sienna,  possesses  the  shape  of  an  ancient  crater,  and  its  being  bounded  by 
volcanic  rocks  is  consistent  with  this  opinion.  The  country  around  Rome,  and  also  the  hills 
on  which  the  city  is  built,  is  composed  of  tertiary  marls,  clays,  and  sandstones,  intermixed 
with  a preponderating  quantity  of  granular  and  lithoidal  volcanic  tuffas.  The  marls  and 
sandstones  are  partly  lacustrine,  partly  marine.  The  many  lakes  around  Rome,  such  as 
those  of  Albano  and  Nemi,  are  formed  by  craters  of  ancient  volcanoes.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Modena  there  are  many  small  mud  volcanoes , called  salses,  which  throw  out  salt  water. 
These  volcanoes  give  out  carbonated  hydrogen,  which,  sometimes  catching  fire,  gives 
rise  to  the  natural  fires  mentioned  by  travellers,  of  which  there  arc  examples  at  Velleja, 
Pietra  Mala,  and  Barigazza.  On  the  road  between  Rome  and  Naples,  the  first  indi- 
cation of  volcanic  action,  after  passing  the  Pontine  Marshes,  occurs  a little  to  the  south- 
west of  Mola  de  Gaeta.  We  there  find  ourselves  between  two  chains  of  hills  — that  to  our 
right,  the  Monte  Mossico,  composed  of  Jura  limestone;  the  other,  on  the  left,  of  vol- 
canic marls.  The  town  of  Sessa  stands  on  volcanic  tufta.  Several  coulies , or  streams  of 
lava,  which  seem  connected  with  the  volcanic  hill  of  Kocca  Monfina,  also  occur  near  Sessa. 
Rocca  Monfina  retains  the  vestiges  of  the  great  crater  from  whence  these  coulees  flowed. 
A few  miles  west  of  the  Mola  de  Gaeta  lie  the  Ponza  Islands , four  of  which  are  composed 
of  trachyte;  in  the  fifth,  Giannone,  the  trachyte  overlies  limestone. 

2589.  Vesuvius. — The  only  active  volcano  in  Italy  is  Vesuvius,  which  shoots  up  in  a 
country  where  the  surrounding  Neptunian  strata  belong  to  the  tertiary  class.  It  is  composed 
of  an  older  part,  named  Monte  Somma,  and  the  more  modern  Vesuvius  properly  so  called. 
Somma  is  composed  of  alternating  coulees,  or  streams  of  lava,  and  beds  of  volcanic  tuffas, 
which  arc  traversed  by  veins  or  dykes  of  lava.  The  modern  part  of  the  mountain  is 
Vesuvius,  exhibiting  rocks  of  the  same  general  description.  The  earliest  recorded  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  is  that  of  79,  during  which  so  vast  a shower  of  ashes  and  scoria;  was  thrown 
out,  that  the  cities  of  Stabizc,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum  were  covered  up,  indeed  fairly 
buried,  by  iu  Many  eruptions  have  taken  place  since  that  period,  and  they  still  continue. 
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In  the  country  around  Naples  the  land  is  by  no  means  stable,  as  is  proved  by  the  sub- 
mergence and  emergence  of  the  Temple  of  Serapia,  near  the  town  of  Puzzuoli ; and  the  rise 
of  a new  mountain,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Vesuvius  had 
it  that  time  been  for  a long  interval  tranquil,  but  a succession  of  earthquakes  had  taken 
place  in  the  country  for  two  years  previously : at  length,  on  the  28th  of  September,  of  the 
year  1538,  flames  broke  out  from  the  ground  between  Lake  Avemus,  Monte  Barbara,  and 
the  Solfatara,  followed  by  several  rents  of  the  earth  from  which  water  sprung,  while  the  sea 
receded  200  feet  from  the  shore,  leaving  it  quite  dry.  At  last,  on  the  29th,  about  two  hours 
after  sunset,  there  opened  near  the  sea  a gulf,  from  which  smoke,  flames,  pumice  and 
other  stones,  and  mud,  were  thrown  up  with  the  noise  of  thunder.  In  about  two  days  the 
ejected  masses,  formed  a hill  413  feet  high,  and  8000  feet  in  circumference.  The  eruption 
Anally  ceased  on  the  3d  of  October.  On  this  day  the  hill  was  accessible,  and  those  who 
ascended  it  reported  that  they  found  a funnel-shaped  opening  on  the  summit  — a crater  a 
quarter  of  a mile  in  circumference.  This  hill,  named  Monte  Nuovo,  is  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  scoriform  matter,  or  of  a compact  rock  of  an  ash  grey  colour,  sometimes  resembling 
trachyte,  and  at  other  times  approaching  to  porphyry  and  calx.* 

2590.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  phenomena  of  Vesuvius  is  exhibited  in  a hill  between 
Monte  Nuovo  and  Puzzuoli,  called  the  Solfatara , which,  though  considered  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, is  continually  giving  off  gaseous  exhalations  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour.  The  gases 
are  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid.  The  rock  of  the  hill  is  trachyte.  A vast 
coulee  of  trachytic  lava  appears  extending  from  the  Solfatara  to  the  sea,  forming  the  pro- 
montory called  the  Monte  Olibano,  on  the  road  between  Naples  and  Puzzuoli.  'The  whole 
of  this  stream  rests  upon  the  extensive  formation  which  reaches  from  Puzzuoli  to  Cuma, 
and  appears  to  be  continuous  with  the  rock  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 
This  which  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Puzzuolana,  is  a formation  of  volcanic 
tuffa.  The  height  of  the  tuffa,  in  many  places  near  Naples  i*  very  considerable ; the  pile  of 
the  Camaldulo,  the  loftiest  eminence  next  to  Vesuvius  in  the  whole  country,  is  composed  of 
it,  and  to  the  west  of  Naples  it  forms  a sort  of  wall,  so  lofty  and  abrupt,  that  the  former 
inhabitants  of  the  country  apparently  found  it  easier  to  avail  themselves  of  the  soft  and 
friable  nature  of  the  stone,  and  to  cut  through,  than  to  make  a road  over  it.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  celebrated  Grotto  of  PosUippo  ; a cavern  2178  feet  in  length,  50  fee t in  height, 
and  1 1 in  breadth.  The  Lake  Agnano  occupies  the  crater  of  an  old  volcano.  The  famous 
Grotto  del  Cane , situated  on  its  borders,  is  perpetually  giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  containing 
in  combination  much  aqueous  vapour,  which  is  condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the  external 
air ; thus  proving  the  higher  temperature  of  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The 
mouth  of  the  cavern  being  rather  more  elevated  than  its  interior,  a stratum  of  carbonic  acid 
goes  on  constantly  accumulating  at  the  bottom,  but,  upon  rising  above  the  level  of  its 
mouth,  flows  like  so  much  water  over  the  brim.  Hence  the  upper  port  of  the  cavern  is  free 
from  any  noxious  vapour  ; but  the  air  of  that  below  is  so  fully  impregnated,  that  it  proves 
speedily  fatal  to  any  animal  that  is  immersed  in  it,  as  is  shown  to  all  strangers  by  the 
experiment  w ith  the  dog.  The  Lake  of  Avemus  may  likewise  have  been  the  crater  of  a 
volcano.  The  Monte  Barbara  is  probably  the  most  elevated  volcanic  hill  on  this  side  of 
Naples : it  has  a crater  on  its  summit,  and  its  great  antiquity  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  of 
its  surface  being  covered  with  verdure.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  crater  of  Astroni  has 
caused  it  to  be  selected  by  the  King  of  Naples  as  a preserve  for  his  wild  boars  and  other 
animals  destined  for  the  chase : it  is  a circular  cavity,  nearly  a mile  in  diameter,  the  walls  of 
which  are  formed  of  a congeries  of  scoriae,  pumice,  and  other  ejected  materials.  According 
to  Breislac,  the  number  of  craters  of  which  indications  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples  will  amount  to  not  less  than  27  ; but  we  suspect  the  amount  is  much  over-rated. 

2591.  The  middle  ami  lower  parts  of  the  river  district  of  the  Po  is  formed  of  tertiary  rocks 
more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  diluvium.  The  tertiary  deposits  are  intermingled  in  n 
very  interesting  manner,  on  the  southern  foot  of  the  Lombard  Alps,  with  various  trap  rocks. 
These  arrangements  are  best  seen  at  the  following  places : -—in  the  Val  Nera,  Val  Ronca, 
Montecchio  Maggiore,  Monte  Viale,  and  Monte  Bolca.  South  of  Padua  lie  the  Euganeon 
hills,  an  isolated  track  of  high  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a level  tertiary  country  ; consisting  of  a 
trachyte  formation,  not  unlike  that  of  Hungary,  which,  from  its  vesicular  structure  in  some 
cases,  and  its  semi  vitreous  appearance  in  others,  would  at  once  be  taken  for  a volcanic  pro- 
duct. The  tertiary  deposits  contain  remains  of  whales  of  extinct  species,  also  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus  &c. ; and  fossil  animal  remains  of  the  same  description  occur  more 
abundantly  in  the  diluvium.  Tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  also  extend  from  Ancona  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  with  but  little  interruption,  to  the  extremity  of  the  Peniusula. 

2592.  Italian  Islands,  — Islands  of  Procida  and  Ischia,  These  islands  arc  situated  a short 
distance  from  Naples,  and  are  entirely  of  volcanic  formation.  Procida  consistsof  an  alternation 
of  beds  of  tuffa  and  of  slaggy  lava.  Ischia  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  a rock 
which  seems  to  consist  of  finely  comminuted  pumice,  re-aggregated  so  as  to  form  a tuffa. 
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2593.  Lipari  Islands.  The  Lipari  Islands,  between  Naples  and  Sicily,  are  also  com- 
posed of  volcanic  rocks.  The  island  of  Stromboli  consists  of  a single  conical  mountain, 
having  on  one  side  of  it  several  small  craters,  one  of  which  is  in  a state  of  activity,  the  rest 
extinct.  This  volcano  is  remarkable,  not  for  the  intensity  of  its  action,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance of  rarely  enjoying  periods  of  repose,  no  cessation  in  its  operations  having  been  ob- 
served from  a period  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era.  Its  action  consists  in  ejections, 
repeated  at  very  short  intervals,  of  stones,  scorisc,  and  ashes,  which  either  fall  back  within 
the  crater,  or  are  carried  in  another  direction,  according  to  the  drift  of  the  wind.  The  island 
abounds  in  volcanic  tuffa,  which  is  traversed  by  dikes  of  slaggy  lava.  The  island  of  Lipari 
is  remarkable  for  its  splendid  displays  of  the  beautiful  volcanic  glass  named  obsidian;  and 
for  a profusion  of  pumice.  The  pumice  of  commerce  is  principally  obtained  in  that  island. 
Another  isle  of  the  Lipari  group  is  Volcano,  which  appears,  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  to 
have  been  in  a state  of  activity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Stromboli,  and  which  still  emits  gaseous 
exhalations  from  the  interior,  as  well  as  from  several  parts  of  the  external  surface  of  a 
crater  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  These  vapours,  acting  upon  the  rock  they 
penetrate,  decompose  it,  and  form  with  its  constituents  large  quantities  of  alum  and  other 
sulphuric  salts.  This  island  also  affords  a very  rare  substance,  viz.,  the  boradc  acid,  which 
lines  the  sides  of  the  cavities  in  beautiful  white  silky  crystals,  and  combined,  it  is  said,  with 
ammonia.  Sal  ammonia  also  occurs  in  this  curious  spot ; and  in  a mixture  of  this  salt  with 
sulphur  the  substance  named  selenium  has  been  detected.  Close  to  Volcano  is  an  isolated 
rock  called  Volcancllo , which,  though  without  a crater,  emits  from  its  crevices  vapours  of 
a sulphureous  nature. 

2594.  Corsica.  The  mountains  of  this  island  are  principally  primitive  and  transition,  the 
rocks  being  granitic  and  ophiolitic.  Their  limit,  ranging  nearly  from  S.  to  N.,  passes  near 
to,  and  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Corte.  All  that  is  to  the  west  of  this  line  is  in  general 
granitic,  with  subordinate  rocks  of  porphyry,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  limestone  or  marble. 
To  the  east  of  the  same  line,  all  the  N.E.  of  the  island  is  principally  formed  of  talc  slate, 
containing  numerous  subordinate  beds  of  marble,  euphotide,  slate,  &c.  Jura  limestone 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Florent,  and  on  the  east  coast,  to  the  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Porto  Vecchio.  No  volcanoes  occur  in  this  island ; and  the  ancient  lavas  men- 
tioned by  some  authors  are  beds  of  euphotide.  Hot  springs,  however,  occur  in  Corsica ; 
the  principal  ones  being  those  of  Orezza,  St.  Antonio  di  Guagno,  and  Fium*  Orbo.  The 
only  mines  are  those  of  iron,  copper,  antimony ; and  argentiferous  galena  is  also  met  with, 
but  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  of  any  importance  in  an  economical  view.  Considerable 
deposits  of  diluvium  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  island;  and  these,  like  other  formations,  are 
more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  alluvium. 

2595.  SarxUnia.  The  predominating  formations  in  this  island  are  primitive  and  transition  ; 
the  rocks  being  granite,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  limestone.  On  the  north-western  part  of 
the  island  there  is  a considerable  deposit  of  tertiary  limestone,  and  one  of  much  greater 
dimensions  in  the  southern  division.  Trachyte  and  other  volcanic  rocks  appear  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tertiary  deposits  ; and  Mr.  de  la  Marmora  observed  extinct  volcanoes  on  various 
points,  and  principally  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  across  from  the  canton  of 
Marghinefrom  Milis  to  Bollotana.  All  these  districts,  of  igneous  origin,  exhale  pestilential 
vapours,  which  may  assist  in  explaining  the  remarkable  unhealthiness  of  this  island.  Caves 
occur  in  the  limestone ; and  these,  with  the  rents  that  traverse  it,  contain,  generally  embedded 
in  a kind  of  breccia,  bones  of  various  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  some  of  living  species,  but  the 
greater  number  of  animals  which  appear  to  be  extinct.  Metals  are  rare ; there  are  but 
feeble  traces  of  silver,  copper,  and  mercury.  Many  mines,  however,  of  lead  and  iron  occur. 

2596.  Sicily.  In  this  remarkable  island  the  predominating  rocks  arc  tertiary,  secondary,  and 
volcanic ; the  older  ones,  or  those  of  the  primitive  class,  being  less  abundant.  The  primitive 
rocks  are  found  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island,  near  Messina,  where  the  prevailing 
kind  appears  to  be  gneiss.  The  transition  constitute  a chain  of  hills  extending  obliquely 
from  Melazzo  on  the  north  coast,  to  Taormina  on  the  east.  They  consist  chiefly  of  mica 
slate,  clay  slate,  with  beds  of  glance  coal,  quartz  rock,  grey  wacke,  sandstone,  and  limestone. 
Nearer  than  these  is  a great  deposit  of  sandstone , with  a few  subordinate  beds  of  marl  and 
limestone,  which  occupies  a great  part  of  the  central  chain  of  the  island,  and  extends  along 
part  of  the  northern  coast.  It  first  occurs  to  the  east  of  Palermo,  near  the  river  Pilato,  a 
few  miles  from  Cefalu.  It  is  older  than  the  Jura  or  Apcnnine  limestone.  Resting  ap- 
parently upon  this  sandstone  is  a formation  of  limestone  and  dolomite , composing  the  north- 
western part  of  the  island,  and  which  appears  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Jura  or  Apcnnine 
limestone.  Caves  containing  bones  occur  in  it.  Resting  upon  this  formation  is  a deposit  of 
marls  and  limestones,  containing  nummulites  and  hippurites,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the 
chalk  and  green  sand  of  English  geolcgista.  Upon  these  rest  a series  of  cretaceous  limestones 
and  marls  of  the  older  tertiary  epoch.  The  fifth  formation  is  an  extensive  tertiary  limestone, 
found  both  north  and  south  of  the  grand  central  range.  Above  this  rests  a still  newer  deposit 
of  a conglomerate,  containing  shells  of  species  now  existing  in  the  Mediterranean  : it  is  well 
seen  on  the  north  coast,  and  to  the  south  of  Syracuse.  Of  the  same  age  with  this  deposit  is 
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a bone  breccia  which  forms  beds  lying  upon  the  preceding,  and  also  occurs  in  caves  ; and  in 
both  situations  contains  bones  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  deer,  with  a few  of  a car- 
nivorous animal  of  the  genus  Canis.  Still  newer  than  this  bone  conglomerate  is  a diluvial 
deposit;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds:  the  oldest  occupies  considerable  heights,  the 
newest  covers  the  bottom  of  valleys.  The  tertiary  rocks,  so  abundant  in  the  island,  con- 
tain beds  of  common  salty  sulphur,  gypsum,  alum,  along  with  beautifully  crystallised  sulphate 
of  stroniites.  Volcanic  action  appears  to  have  been  in  operation  from  a very  remote  period 
in  this  island,  as  is  evinced  by  the  different  sets  of  volcanic  rocks  which  Etna  affords.  The 
oldest  volcanic  rocks  of  Etna  are  those  in  the  Valle  di  Bove,  where  there  is  a magnificent 
display  of  trachyte,  porphyry,  and  tuffa : the  next  in  point  of  age  are  the  basaltic  rocks ; 
and  the  newest  of  all  are  the  coulees  or  streams  of  modem  lava,  with  their  tuffas,  ashes, 
sands,  and  sconce.  The  trachyte  and  basalt  seem  to  have  been  produced  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  order  of  things,  the  coulees,  Ac.  are  the  matters  which  have  flown 
within  the  period  of  human  history,  and  which  still  continue.  It  is  probable  that  this 
mountain  was  burning  at  a period  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Homer.  At  Macaluba,  a hill 
near  Girgenti,  consisting  of  blue  tertiary  clay,  there  is  a continual  disengagement  of 
carbonic  add  and  carbonated  hydrogen,  from  small  cavities,  shaped  like  craters,  which 
are  filled  with  muddy  water  mixed  with  mineral  oil.  When  the  quantity  of  gas  emitted 
is  great,  it  throws  up  the  mud  to  the  height  of  200  feet : these  are  called  air  volcanoes. 

2597.  Sicily  is  not  rich  in  metals : the  mountains  to  the  N.  W.  of  Taormina  present  traces 
of  a gold  mine,  said  to  have  been  worked  at  a very  remote  period.  Some  mines  of  silver, 
copper , lead,  and  iron  are  mentioned.  Beds  of  sulphur  occur  abundantly  in  the  blue  tertiary 
clay  ; and  though  Sicily  luis  long  supplied  Europe  with  that  mineral,  its  stores  are  yet  far 
from  being  exhausted.  The  blue  clay  also  contains  beds  of  rock  salt,  of  which  the  most 
considerable  are  at  Alimina,  N.E.  of  Castro  Giovanni,  where  this  substance  is  found  both 
massive  and  crystallised. 

2598.  Malta  and  Goto.  These  isles  consist  entirely  of  tertiary  rocks,  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Sicily.  The  most  common  rock  is  a fine-grained  straw- 
coloured  limestone,  which  is  often  so  soft  as  to  be  worn  down  rapidly  by  the  weather ; but 
in  other  instances,  it  » sufficiently  hard  to  form  an  excellent  building  stone,  to  which  cir- 
cumstance these  islands  have  been  in  a great  measure  indebted  for  the  elegance  of  the 
numerous  churches  and  palaces  which  are  seen  in  every  town  and  village.  Harder  and 
more  crystalline  limestones  are  also  met  with,  but  all  of  them  are  nearly  of  the  same  colour. 
Both  these  islands  are  of  trifling  elevation ; the  highest  point  of  Malta,  which  is  one  of  the 
hills  to  the  west  of  Civitd  Vecchia,  being  only  590  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sco. 

Sens  rot.  2.  Botany. 

u The  garden  of  the  world,  fair  Italy ! 

Thy  very  weeds  arc  beautiful,  — thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility  I " 

2599.  Italy  and  Sicily.  — These  countries  partake  very  considerably  of  the  general 
character  and  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of  the  south  of  France ; and  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  plants  is  well  depicted  by  M.  MirbeL 

2600.  The  Sicilians  cultivate,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  Sugar-cane,  the  Custard- 
apple,  the  Date,  Ac.  The  different  enclosures  arc  surrounded  by  the  Agave  ame- 
ricana,  which  forms  an  impenetrable  fence.  By  the  side  of  the  Plane,  Poplar,  and 
Willow,  grow  the  Cactus  Tuna  or  Prickly  Fig,  the  Orange,  Citron,  and  Olive,  the 
Myrtle  (Jig.  293.),  Laurel,  Carob  tree,  and  Pomegranate  (Jig.  294.) ; while  Arbutus 


and  Tamarisk  abound  upon  the  coasts.  The  Dates  of  the  environs  of  Girgenti,  situated 
on  the  southern  coast,  are  said  by  Mirbel  to  be  excellent ; not  so  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo, 
where  the  Date  Palm  is  unknown  except  in  gardens. 
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2601.  Of  all  the  mountains  of  Sicily , Etna,  whose  enormous  volcanic  mass  rises  to  the 
height  of  more  than  10,900  feet,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Its  base,  whose  circuit  exceeds  80 
miles,  exhibits  all  the  fruit  trees  peculiar  to  the  transition  zone : higher  up  is  the  forest 
region.  It  is  said  that  two  or  three  centuries  ago  this  region  ascended  to  the  very  summit : 
however  this  may  have  been,  it  now  ceases  at  a considerable  distance  from  it.  The  most 
remarkable  trees  there  are  the  Oak  (Qwrcta  Robur)y  the  Beech,  the  Ash,  Horeechestnuts 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  Plum  trees  : higher  up  are  woods  of  Birch.  These  last, 
which  form  the  upper  zone,  are  scanty  on  the  southern  side,  and  very  numerous  on  that 
exposure  of  the  mountain  which  looks  towards  the  north.  Beyond  this  region  every  thing 
green  disappears,  and  the  only  shrub  is  Spartium  ctnense  Bivona.  Mount  Etna  has  no 
perpetual  snow,  unless  we  so  consider  those  masses  which  lodge  in  shaded  crevices,  and  there 
resist  the  heat  of  summer,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  9000  feet. 

2602.  It  is  well  ascertained  by  geological  facts , that  Sicily  and  Italy  once  composed  but  a 
single  continent,  and  that  the  mountains  which  cover  so  large  a portion  of  the  former,  are 
but  a continuation  of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which,  interrupted  by  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  re-appears  in  Calabria,  and  lifts  its  loftiest  summits  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Though  some  of  these  rise  to  8000  feet,  the  snow  nowhere  remains  permanently  upon  them. 
It  is  only  in  the  southern  part  of  Italy  that  the  Apennines  can  boast  of  a rich  vegetation ; 
every  where  else  this  chain  is  of  an  arid  and  sterile  character. 

2603.  The  temperature  of  Calabria  has  much  affinity  with  that  of  Sicily : its  summers  are 
intolerably  hot,  and  frost  is  scarcely  known  during  the  winter.  The  numerous  rivers  and 
brooks  w hich  gush  from  the  hills  abundant  dews  and  an  astonishingly  fertile  soil,  maintain, 
during  almost  all  the  year,  in  these  favoured  countries,  a fresh  and  brilliant  verdure.  The 
plains,  the  slopes  and  eminences,  produce  Olives,  Tamarisk,  Arbutus,  Myrtle,  Jujube, 
Pistachios  of  both  kinds,  and  Oleander  (only  in  dry  beds  of  torrents),  the  Sweet  Bay, 
and  Curob,  the  Palmetto,  Rhamnus,  and  Phillyrea ; the  Pinus  Pinea  or  Stone  Pine  (Jig. 
295. ),  — the  tree,  whose  picturesque  outline  and  dark  hue  have  recommended  it  so  much  to 
the  artist,  that  it  forms  a striking  feature  in  almost  all  Claude  Lorraine's  and  Gaspar  Poussin’s 
celebrated  Italian  landscapes ; Manna  Ash,  Chestnut,  Mulberry  (Jig.  296.),  Plane,  Willow, 
and  Poplars,  Ac.  In  the  warmer  spots  there  are  large  groves  of  Orange  and  I^mon  trees  ; 
those  of  the  vicinity  of  Reggio  being  most  esteemed.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  cultivation 
of  the  Sugar-cane  was  carried  on  with  spirit  in  Calabria,  and  even  on  the  coasts  of  Samnium : 
now,  the  red  and  white  mulberry,  which  are  grown  for  the  silkworms.  The  barren  rocks 
are  covered  with  Agave,  Cactus,  and  Capers. 

2604.  That  portion  of  the  Apennines  which  intersects  Calabria  is  clothed  from  the  base 
to  the  very  summit  with  umbrageous  forests  of  Oaks  and  Coniferous  trees : especially  con- 
sisting of  the  Common  Oak,  the  Cork  tree,  the  Quercus  Cerris,  Horsechestnut,  and  Yew, 
the  Larch  and  Wild  Scotch  Fir,  with  the  Pinaster,  Ac. 
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2605.  Most  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Calabria  follow  the  line  of  the  coast,  and  adorn 
the  shores  of  the  bays  of  Naples  and  of  Ga'eta.  The  Orange  and  Lemon  reach  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  hut  the  climate  refuses  to  perfect  the  Sugar-cane.  The  French  tried 
in  vain  to  naturalise  it,  during  the  period  of  their  sway  in  Italy.  Snow  rarely  falls 
in  Naples;  still,  instances  of  its  having  been  seen  for  a few  days  are  not  unknown. 
Judging  by  the  state  of  vegetation,  the  average  heat  at  Naples  is  about  one  degree  higher 
than  at  Rome.  Winter  begins  in  December ; the  first  spring  flowers  are  expanded  by 
February  ; and  in  May  the  summer  heats  are  already  felt. 
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2606.  Throughout  the  country 
in  general,  besides  Maize,  and 
Millet  (Jig.  297.),  here,  as  in  all 
the  wanner  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  Rice  (Jig.  298.)  is 
extensively  cultivated,  especially 
in  low  flat  lands,  where  the  fields 
can  be  temporarily  inundated. 

This  operation,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, occasions  much  pestilential 
fever ; so  that,  in  many  districts 
of  Italy,  laws  are  enacted  pro- 
hibiting rice-grounds  within  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  the 
large  towns.  Arundo  Donaz 
(Jig-  299.)  is  a gigantic  grass, 
frequent  in  Italy,  which  seems  to 
take  the  place  of  our  Common 
Reed  (A.  Phragmiles).  Of  the 
A.'  Oonax,  fences  are  made, 
alto  walking-canes,  fishing-rods, 
and  a variety  of  articles  which 
require  strength  combined  with 

Hghtness.  The  Caper  (Jig.  300.)  

of  commerce,  too,  is  an  object 

of  considerable  value.  It  is  the  Capparis  spinosa  of  Linnaeus,  the  Cappai  or  Kappai  of  the 
Arabians.  It  grows  upon  old  walls,  and  in  dry  rocky  situations.  The  buds  of  the  flowers 
are  gathered  before  expansion,  put  into  vinegar,  and,  as  is  well  known,  are  extensively  em- 
ployed in  seasoning  for  various  dishes. 


2607.  There  is  a wide  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  more  northerly  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  Italy ; owing  as  much  to  the  increased  height  of  the  Apennines  and 
their  broader  bases,  as  to  the  actual  elevation  of  latitude.  Beyond  Samnium,  the  Orange 
and  Lemon  can  no  longer  endure  the  climate.  The  plains  of  Abruzzo  sometimes  experience 
cold  winters  ; and  though  the  Oaks  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  they  no  longer 
reach  their  tops,  and  the  Coniferous  trees  are  as  scarce  here  as  they  are  abundant  in  Calabria. 
The  Pinus  Pumilio,  which  of  all  the  genus  is  the  one  that  grows  at  the  greatest  height, 
stops  at  4800  feet ; beyond  it  are  only  seen  such  shrubs,  plants  and  herbs  as  are  peculiar  to 
regions  where  the  snow  regularly  falls  during  the  whole  winter. 

2608.  The  Olive  tree , and  its  common  accompaniments,  reaches  to  Rimini  on  the  eastern 
coast,  where  the  salt-marshes,  perhaps,  arrest  its  further  progress  equally  with  the  colder 
temperature ; on  the  western  side  it  attains  to  the  bases  of  the  Pyrenees ; and  near  Padua,  in 
latitude  4 5°,  and  in  sheltered  spots  about  the  lakes  of  Garda  and  Como,  it  also  grows.  At 
Verona,  this  tree  is  no  longer  seen : but  the  Pistachio,  Pomegranate,  Zizyphus  vulgaris, 
Diospyros  Lotos,  Celtis  australis,  and  Ostrya  vulgaris  are  in  abundance. 
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Subsect.  3.  Zoology.  - 

2609.  The  zoology  of  Italy,  the  garden  of  Europe,  is  peculiarly  interesting  both  to  the 
classic  traveller  and  the  scientific  naturalist : its  rich  and  sunny  plains,  intersected  by  wooded 
hills,  and  backed  by  the  noble  chain  of  the  Apennines,  terminated  only  by  the  sea,  presents 
that  diversity  of  temperature  and  situation  so  well  suited  to  display  a rich  and  varied  assem- 
blage of  native  animals.  Hitherto  this  zoological  field  has  been  but  imperfectly  explored  : 
hence  it  becomes  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  more  than  a slight  and  very 
general  sketch  of  its  leading  peculiarities. 

2610.  The  native  quadrujjeds  have  never  been  particularly  enumerated ; but  wolves  are 
still  found  among  the  Apennines,  and  the  wild  boar  is  not  unknown  in  the  forests  of  Calabria. 
The  buffalo  was  once  employed  as  a beast  of  burden,  but  is  now  rarely  if  ever  seen  ; nor  can 
it  be  numbered  among  the  native  animals. 

2611.  The  ornithology  of  central  Italy  has  very  recently  been  ably  illustrated  by  the  Prince 
of  Musignano  (Ch.  L.  Bonaparte),  information  from  such  a source  is  so  highly  valuable, 
as  throwing  so  much  light  on  the  general  distribution  of  the  European  birds,  that  we  shall 
here  introduce  the  results  furnished  by  this  eminent  ornithologist. 


2612.  The  number  of  species  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  which  probably  includes  nearly  all  those 
found  in  the  State*  of  the  Church,  amount  to  247  : of  these,  60  are  also  found  in  America ; leaving  187  a*  ex. 
clusivclv  belonging  to  the  European  fauna.  The  whole  247  specie*  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads 
stationary  near  Rome  46  ; permanent  residents,  but  occasionally  changing  their  station,  37  ; summer  visiters, 
40 ; winter  visiters,  57  ; transitory  visiters,  26 ; accidental  visiters,  or  stragglers,  44. 


2613.  ThfJollafvinK  list  qf  Reman  hhJt,  unknoi 
Britain,  will  materially  illustrate  th*  geographic  ornithology  of 
the  t*o  rountrtr* . tho*e  marked  * hare  occasionally  lawn  found, 
as  itragKltr*  only.  In  our  islands : — 


Caihartr*  nercuoptet 
FaJco  wrrtu*. 


Falon-brachydaetylus. 

CeruhrU  lionap. 

ruflpes  Ttm. 

Strix  Atuco. 

Pastor  remit*.* 

Orlolus  Galbula* 

Corse  las  garrula.* 

C.pului  inelba. 

Mutcicapa  xlMcollb. 
Lanius  mcridionalis. 

— ' minor. 

rutilus.* 

Morula  cyan**. 

— taxa  tills. 

Curmca  turdoides  Sir. 
bvlvia  ignicaptlla. 
SylsiaCHti  7Vm. 

Sylvia  melanocsjhala  Lath. 
Sylria  cisticola  Trm. 

Sylvia  paaserlna  Trm. 

Tithys*  Tern. 

sibillatrix. 

rufa. 

Kaxicola  tfrapaxina. 

— — aorita. 

A nth  us  aquaticut. 


Blender  .billed  Vulture. 
Raugh-footrd  Eagle  l.  ith. 
Short -clsw id  Falcon, 
l.lttle  Kestrel. 

Rufou*- thighed  Falcon. 

Ro»e-colourtd  Ousel. 
Golden  Oriole. 

European  Roller. 

Alpine  Swift. 
White-collared  Flycatcher. 
Honthi-Tn  Shrike. 

Italian  Shrike. 

Wood  chat. 

Blue  Thrush. 

Ruck  Thrash. 

Th*Wh  Nedgrbird. 

Fire -c rested  *Varbl«r. 
('etti's  Warbler. 

Black  .beaded  Warbler. 


A nthus  rufi-M-ens. 

trboraui  BerK. 

Tlrhodrnma  muraria. 

I’ pu pa  K|wpt.* 

Fanis  pradullnus. 

A lauds  Calandra- 

■ — ■ crlatata. 

— - ■ bruchy  dactyls. 
Ember!  *a  cla. 

Fringilla  cisalpina. 

■ ■ ■ • Serin  ua. 

— ■ -■  - petrunln- 

Ferdlx  saxatilis  Ton. 
Charadiius  minor. 

Ciconia  alba. 

— — ntger. 

A idea  purpurea.* 

rslloidea  Scop. 

Ibis  fak-inellus. 

Numenius  unulroiirls- 
Tnn*s  suharquata. 

Totanus  MaguatHI*. 

1’latalra  leumrodla. 
Phanlrupterus  antlquta  um. 
Sterna  leucoptcra. 

Anas  leucocephsla 

leucojththalmos  Trm. 

Pdccxnu*  Onocrotalus. 


Wall  Creeper. 
European  Hoopoe. 
Pendulous  Titmouse. 

Created  Lark, 
bl  tort -clawed  lark. 


Rock  Partridge- 
Little  Plo»er. 

While  Stork. 

Iflaek  Stork 
Purple  Hcrun. 

Rail  Heron. 

European  Ibis. 
Slender- billed  Curlew. 

Pond  Sandpiper 
Spoonbill. 

Flamingo. 

White- winged  Tern. 


White  Pelican. 


4014.  Tt  must  wmtWrli  i*  rrmembtrid,  that  this  list,  numerous 
as  it  is,  rxhlbit*  but  a partial  statement  of  Italian  ornithology  ; 
as  the  birds  of  the  western  and  southern  proTuvces,  at  Naples, 
Calabria,  and  Taranto,  sUU  remain  to  be  investigated. 


2615.  A brief  notice  qf  the  most  remarkable  birds  will  satisfy  the  general  reader : these  appear  to  be 
the  Slender-billed  Vulture,  the  Rose-coloured  Starling,  the  Blue  Thrush,  the  Hoopoe,  and  the  Wall 
Creeper. 
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4616.  T\r  Sltndtr-UHtd  Vuiturt  (CalSoHts  . 

two  feet  and  a quarter  long : iu  principal  food  is 

the  bill  Is  not  adapted  for  vigorous  offence  against  tiring  ani- 
mals ; the  fate  Is  hurt-  of  festlxrs,  while  those  on  the  neck  are 
pointed.  The  general  plumage  is  pure  white,  except  the  outll- 
bristlier*,  which  are  black.  In  Europe,  this  rulture  is  cun  fined 
to  the  southern  kingdoms,  but  is  abundant  In  Egypt,  where  it  ia 
of  essential  use  in  devourlngall  putrid  substances,  which  might 
otherwise  Infect  the  air.  The  H&tenJtmml  Starting  (Poster 
rosriu)  (.fig.  301.)  is  one  of  the  must  elegant  birds  of  Europe  { U 
H stout  the  sire  of  a thrush.  The  general  plumage  is  rosy  ; the 
wings,  and  a pendent  crest  on  the  hr. id,  are  glossy  black.  ITUs 
bird  ha*  occasionally  bnu  seen  In  Britain,  and,  although  widely 
dispersed  orer  the  gTcatnr  psr*  <4  Europe,  It  Is  nowhere  so 
plentiful  as  in  Asiatic  Russia.  The  Blue  and  Reck  Thrushes 
are  sweet  songsters,  and  on  that  account  are  much  prized,  when 
In  captivity,  by  the  Italians.  The  Hoopoe, so  rarely  seen  with  us, 
is  one  of  the  common  migratory  birds ; it  usually  arrives  from 
the  African  coast  very  flat,  and  we  can,  from  experience,  state  it 
to  be  delicious  eating  when  cooked  in  the  Italian  mode.  The 
lAttle  »’all-crrrprr,  TVhodrocna  muraria,  with  its  crimson  wings, 
li  «me  of  the  rarest  birds,  but  is  occasionally  seen  on  the  lofty  walls 
of  St.  Peter**  Church. 


2617.  Among  the  insects  of  Italy , the  Tarantula  Spider  and  the  Silkworm  are  equally 
celebrated.  So  much  of  fable  and  exaggeration  has  lieen  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  first, 

that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood  : 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  any  spider  of  a decidedly 
venomous  character  truly  exists  in  the  country. 
During  a residence  of  many  years  in  different  states 
of  Italy,  we  never  met  with  one  answering  such  a 
description  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  the  common 
people  give  this  name  indiscriminately  to  every 
large  spider  they  happen  to  meet  with.  Much 
more  real  danger  may  be  apprehended  from  a 
species  of  true  Scorpion,  which  is  by  no  means 
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uncommon  in  damp  houses;  and  our  own  specimen  (Jig.  302.)  we  actually  found  one 
evening  within  our  bed : its  sting  is  venomous,  and,  we  have  heard,  dangerous.  May  riot 
the  qualities  of  this  insect  have  been  exaggerated,  and  transferred  to  a spider?  The  Silk- 
worm is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  In  some  provinces,  as  Lower  Calabria, 
Ac.,  the  insect  is  fed  more  upon  the  leaves  of  the  red  than  on  the  white  mulberry. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  a species  of  true  Termites , or  White  Ant,  inhabits  Sicily ; 
it  is  found  only  in  old  houses : upon  one  occasion  we  discovered  a nest  established  in  a 
portmanteau  of  clothes,  most  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  perforated  labyrinths 
of  these  destructive  creatures. 

26 1 8.  The  domestic  animals  are  not  very  remarkable ; the  climate,  from  its  heat,  being  ill 
adapted  for  grazing.  The  common  breed  of  oxen  are  among  the  largest  known,  and  are 
furnished  with  horns  of  an  immense  size ; but  the  animals  are  gentle,  and  much  used  for 
draught : there  is  also  another  race,  principally  found  in  Tuscany,  much  smaller,  and  esteemed 
for  its  fine  form  and  pure  white  colour;  and  these  are  exported  both  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 
The  insufficiency  of  pasture  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  sheep  ; and  this  is  so  remarkable, 
that  in  some  of  the  distant  provinces  mutton  is  considered  rather  unwholesome,  and  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  brought  to  market.  During  many  years’  residence  in  southern  Italy,  we  never  saw 
this  meat  exposed  for  sale  ; and  in  the  island  of  Sicily  sheep  are  nearly  unknown.  In  the 
southern  provinces  the  cheese,  butter,  and  milk  is  derived  from  goats,  which  are  kept  in 
flocks  of  100  or  150:  they  are  driven  out  in  the  morning  by  the  goatherd,  and  conducted 
to  their  pens  towards  sunset.  The  pigs  are  all  of  the  long-legged,  unimproved  breed,  and 
no  care  is  taken  in  their  fattening. 

2619.  Sicily . The  zoology  of  Sicily  has  been  hitherto  so  little  known,  that  we  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  briefly  illustrating  its  peculiarities.  The  following  remarks  have  been 
the  result  of  personal  observations,  made  during  a long  residence  in  this  celebrated  island. 

2620.  The  native  quadrupeds , in  former  times,  appear  to  have  been  much  more  numerous 
than  they  are  at  present : this  diminution  has  not  originated  in  the  increase  of  population  or 
of  agriculture,  for  both  of  these,  it  is  well  known,  have  enormously  retrograded  since  the 
splendid  epoch  of  Sicilian  history.  The  diminution  of  the  larger  animals  originates  in  two 
causes:  first,  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  shelter;  and,  secondly,  the  universal  passion  for 
shooting.  The  ancient  forests  of  Sicily,  which  once  sheltered  the  larger  game,  have  been 
gradually  diminishing  ; and  the  next  century  may  possibly  witness  their  total  disappearance. 
The  only  fuel  burnt  throughout  the  island  is  wood  and  charcoal.  Now,  a Sicilian  landed 
proprietor  never  thinks  of  planting  uny  other  trees  than  vines  or  olives ; to  benefit  liis  estate 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  to  inherit  it  afterwards,  never  enters  his  imagination.  With 
such  a constant  and  universal  demand  for  fuel,  and  with  no  measures  being  taken  to  provide 
a future  supply,  it  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined  that  wood  is  already  scarce.  The  vast 
forests  of  Etna,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  originally  belted  that  stupendous 
mountain,  have  been  so  diminished  in  modem  times,  that  they  hardly  exist  but  in  name.  In 
these  regions  immense  quantities  of  charcoal  are  made,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  island. 
Trees  are  felled  every  day,  but  not  one  is  ever  planted;  in  short,  even  in  1815,  after  the 
British  troops  had  been  in  the  island  ten  years,  wood  began  to  be  so  scarce,  that  their 
rations  of  fuel  were  principally  brought  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Calabria. 


2681.  The  scarcity  qftrild  animals  originates  also  in  another  cause  : every  Sicilian  peasant  carries  his  gun 
as  constantly  upon  hi*  shoulder,  as  he  does  his  cap  upon  his  head ; and  he  shoots  at  every  thing.  With  hut 
little  shelter  for  retreat,  or  for  breeding,  and  perpetually  exposed  to  destruction  by  the  gun,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Sicily  in  general  should  be  as  remarkable  for  its  paucity  of  resident  birds  and  quadrupeds,  as  it  is  for  its 
naked  un wooded  appearance.  Its  scenery  is  grand  and  magnificent ; but  every  where  it  is  deficient  in  wood 
and  water. 

2638.  In  j 
abundance 

scarce  animal.  <*■  IU  jr>  nun  piuiMUlJ  CAllllVb  * I IV  mm  ouu  no»  luiuim,  wmnw««,  “*■«-» 
the  earliest  historians  mention  Porcupine*  {fie.  303.)  or  Spined  Pigs  {porci  spinosi,  armatidi  spine),  ns  being 
303  wild  in  the  forests  of  Etna : that  this  animal  should  not  have  been 

originally  a native  of  Europe  appears,  therefore,  highly  impro- 
bable. Faxello,  one  of  the  earliest  Sicilian  writers,  asserts  that 
Fallow  Deer  {Dama)  were  found  wild  In  abundance  on  the  lofty 
mountainous  chain  of  the  Madonia  (dim  Nebrodes;,  and  on  that  of 
Dinamarc  {olim  Neptuni).  From  the  latter,  owing  to  its  vicinity 
to  Messina,  both  deer  and  forests  have  long  since  disappeared. 
We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  this  noble  animal  is  any  longer 
wild  in  this  island  ; but  large  herds  arc  stated  to  exist  in  the  woods 
of  Mimiano,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Patemo  and  the  Duke  dc 
Montalto,  where  they  arc  preserved.  The  same  authors  mention 
the  Stag  as  being  particularly  numerous,  both  on  the  sides  of  Etna 
and  in  the  forests  of  the  Nebrodes.  Upon  these  latter  mountains 
were  also  found  numbers  of  Wild  Goats,  whose  teeth  were  tinged 
with  a goldon  hue,  probably  originating  from  the  nature  of  some 
wiuuFiaa  [►articular  plant  there  abundant.  Hares  and  Rabbits  arc  now 

nlmost  the  only  native  quadrupeds  to  he  met  with  : the  latter  art 
not  common:  and  the  former  are  stated  ta  have  been  introduced  in  the  island  by  Anassila,  tyrant  of  Reggio. 
\Mong.,  Sic.  Rec.t  voL  i.  p.  283.) 

2623.  Among  the  birds  of  Sicily  must  be  reckoned  many  species  common  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  Africa ; these  arc  principally  of  the  wading  tribe.  The  swampy  lakes  and  inac- 
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cessible  morasses  of  Leontini  and  Syracuse  afford  shelter  to  vast  docks  of  waterfowl,  which 
arrive  during  the  spring  and  autumnal  migration.  The  malaria,  a most  virulent  and  fatal 
species  of  ague,  engendered  by  these  low  lands,  renders  them  almost  unhabitable  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  is  a sure  protection  to  the  birds  themselves.  The  immense 
Docks  of  quails  (Jig.  304.)  which  pass  by  the  way  of  Sicily  to  the  northern  parts  of  Italy, 

during  the  month  of  April,  is  almost  incredible : it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a good  sportsman,  with  one  dog,  to 
bag  from  fifty  to  sixty  brace  the  first  day  after  their 
arrival.  Bee-eaters,  orioles,  rollers,  hoopoes  are  then 
common  over  every  part  of  the  island,  and  are  pursued 
by  numerous  hawks  and  owls ; but  the  whole  disappear 
towards  the  beginning  of  May.  The  African  Flamingo 
is  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  the  solitary  marshes  of 
Syracuse ; where  the  Pelican  also  is  an  occasional  visiter. 
The  beautiful  Purple  Heron,  the  Night  Heron,  the  Little 
Bittern,  the  Long-legged  Plover,  the  Glossy  Ibis,  the 
Pratincole,  and  several  other  rare  European  species,  are 
among  the  common  migratory  visiters,  and  give  to  the  ornithology  of  Sicily  an  interest  which 
it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

2624.  The  insect t of  Sicily  are  more  numerous  than  might  be  expected  from  the  bare  and 
unsheltered  nature  of  its  surface.  The  character  of  its  entomology  is  decidedly  more  allied 
to  that  of  northern  Africa  than  of  central  Europe.  All  those  genera  which  delight  in  a 
hot,  sandy  soil  are  particularly  numerous  : as  Scarabams  (MacLeay)  Trox,  Pimelia,  Semites, 
Gryllus,  Sphex,  Amphicoma,  Berobex,  Chrysis,  Osmia,  &c.  Sicily  is  very  rich  in  hymenop- 
terous  insects ; and  of  the  genus  Anthrax,  or  Sand  Flies,  we  discovered  near  thirty  species 
in  the  vicinity  of  Messina  alone. 

£025.  The  Butterflies  {Papihonida)  are  numerous,  and  comprise  the  most  elegant  species  known  in  Europe. 
Fodaliriui  europseui  Sw.,  Gonepteryx  Cleopatra,  Euryimu  hyalc  Sw.  (Jig . 905.),  P.  Duplutice,  A.  Lathonla,  Arc. 

are  common.  Africa  imparts  to  Sicily  one  of  her  most  superb 
and  imposing  butterflies  in  the  rare  P.  Justus,  Jasia  europsta 
Sw.,  which  we  have  occawonaUy  captured  near  Messina. 

2626.  Flights  of  devastating  Locusts,  unknown  to 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  occasionally  afflicted 
this  fruitful  island.  The  earliest  upon  record  is 
mentioned  by  Fazello,  who  says  that  (about  the 
1 5th  of  May,  1 355)  the  heavens  were  darkened  by 
vast  clouds  of  locusts  coming  from  Africa ; that  they 
spread  over  the  island,  and  began  to  make  all  verdure 
disappear ; but  that  a sudden  change  of  wind  taking 
place,  as  if  by  miracle,  they  departed  in  dense  squa- 
drons, and  were  driven  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  their  bodies,  being  cast  upon  the  shore, 
caused  such  putrefaction,  that  a grievous  plague  ensued. 

£627.  More  recent  flights  of  locusts  appeared  in  1637.  and  In  the  four  years  following  1G56;  also  In  1687, 1688, 
and  1689.  But  the  most  destructive  appears  to  have  been  that  of  1708.  These  terrific  Insects,  as  Mongitore 
relates,  first  landed  at  Slcli ; from  whence,  spreading  themselves  in  vast  armies  over  the  whole  island,  they 
caused  devastation  and  ruin,  during  the  five  following  years.  In  modern  times  the  island  has  happily  been 
spared  from  this  scourge, 

2628.  Malta  and  Goxo.  The  animals  of  Malta  and  Goto,  as  may  be  expected,  are  few ; 
yet,  as  we  can  write  from  personal  knowledge,  a few  notes  on  the  aoology  of  these  detached 
islands,  should  not  be  neglected.  Of  native  wild  quadrupeds,  we  believe,  there  are  none 
larger  titan  a rabbit.  During  the  spring  and  autumnal  migration,  Quails,  for  a short  time, 
are  in  great  abundance,  and  the  beautiful  Merops,  the  Golden  Oriole  (Jig.  S06.),  and  the 

elegant  crested  Hoopoe,  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  the  market.  The  large  bird  called  the 
Maltese  Vulture  must  be  expunged  from  our  sys- 
tems, being  no  other  titan  the  Alpine  Vulture 
(Cathartcs  perenopterus  Tern.)  in  a young  state: 
it  was  probably  a straggler  from  Africa,  or  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Sicily  ; for  these  birds  could  find  no 
permanent  habitation  or  shelter  in  the  flat  cultivated 
table-land  of  Malta.  The  Utde  island  of  Lampidosa 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  habitual  residence  of  the 
roost  elegant  of  European  birds,  and  one,  also, 
which  has  never  been  recorded  as  such : this  is 
the  Coronated  Crane,  or  L’Oiseau  Royal  of  the  French  (Ardea  pavonia  Lin.):  several  of 
these  were  captured  in  1812,  at  Lampidosa,  and  brought  to  Malta  alive.  To  this  solitary 
and  nearly  uninhabited  island  the  Flamingo  and  many  other  wading  birds  of  Africa  occa- 
sionally resort. 
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2629.  The Jlsh  are  in  great  variety,  and  at  all  times  afford  a plentiful  supply  for  the  table  : 
yet  the  speaes  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to  those  of  Sicily.  The  inhabitants,  being 
catholics,  consume  great  quantities  of  shell-fish.  The  oyster  is,  indeed,  unknown;  but  the 
harbour  and  coasts  round  La  Valetta  supply  abundance  of  Murcx  trunculus  (Jig.  307.  a), 

M.  brandanus  (6),  both  much  better  tasted  than  our 
whelks.  Immense  quantities  of  the  Lithodomus 
dactylus,  or  Boring  Muscle  (c),  are  annually  consumed. 
Indeed,  the  whole  island,  from  its  geological  nature, 
is  but  a vast  nidus  for  this  singular  shell-fish,  which 
perforates  the  soft  rock,  below  the  water,  with  the 
smoothness  and  regularity  of  an  auger.  In  the 
still  inlets  and  recesses  of  the  creeks  and  harbours, 
may  be  found  a great  variety  of  radiated  Mollusca, 
which,  from  the  pellucid  nature  of  the  water,  may 
be  clearly  discerned  at  a depth  of  eight  or  even  ten 
feet. 

2G:iO.  7 'he  domesticated  animals,  and  the  uses  they  are  applied  to,  excite  the  attention  of 
Englishmen  on  first  visiting  the  island.  The  oxen  arc  large,  and  have  enormous  horns,  being 
the  same  breed  as  that  of  Sicily  : all  the  heavy  draught  work  is  performed  by  tbem,  both  in 
town  and  country.  The  horses  arc  mostly  imported  from  Barbary  ; and  the  breed  of  asses 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Spain.  The  mule  is  universally  employed  for  lighter  purposes ; and 
the  old  Maltese  families  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  custom  of  using  them  in  carriages,  in  pre- 
ference to  horses.  Cows  are  rarely  seen,  the  artificial  soil  being  too  valuable  for  agriculture ; 
but  goats  abound,  os  they  thrive  on  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  rocks,  and  supply  all  the  milk 
and  fresh  butter  which  is  required.  Sheep  may  be  considered  a curiosity  both  in  Sicily  and 
Malta ; for  mutton  is  rarely  seen,  even  at  the  highest  tables.  The  Maltese  dog  is  nearly 
extinct,  the  common  breed  being  more  like  the  pointer,  and  half  spaniel.  Rats  are  so  large 
and  numerous  that,  during  the  famous  siege  of  La  Valetta,  they  became  delicious  food  to  the 
starv  ing  Maltese,  and  sold  at  a high  price. 


Skct.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

2631.  The  history  of  Italy  is  unrivalled  in  the  magnitude  of  its  events,  and  their  influence 
upon  the  general  destinies  of  the  world.  Our  limits  and  plan  can  allow  only  a very  hasty 
sketch  of  the  mighty  revolutions  of  which  this  country  lias  been  the  centre. 

2632.  Of  the  early  nations  of  Italy  but  little  is  known.  The  Etruscans,  by  the  works  of 
art  handed  down  by  them,  especially  in  the  form  of  terracottas,  appear  to  have  been  a 
civilised  as  well  as  a powerful  and  free  people.  The  south,  colonised  from  Greece,  and  even 
denominated  Magna  Grtecia,  was  the  scat  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  schools  of 
science : Pythagoras  taught  at  Crotona ; and  the  Samnites,  by  their  gallant  resistance  to 
Pyrrhus,  and  afterw-ards  to  the  Romans,  established  their  name  as  a military  nation. 

2633.  Rome  sprung  up  amid  these  nations  rather  as  a band  of  refugees  than  as  a regular 
state.  The  Romans  then  subjected,  one  after  another,  first  the  neighbouring  tribes,  then  the 
whole  of  Italy  ; and  afterwards  crossed  the  seas,  to  conquer  all  the  known  world.  Among 
their  high  and  energetic  virtues  and  daring  exploits,  they  retained  still  a character  of 
rudeness : and  the  first  influence  of  their  conquests  was  to  extinguish  in  the  subject  nations 
the  degree  of  civilisation  they  already  possessed.  Etruria  lost  her  early  arts,  and  Carthage 
that  immense  commerce  which  embraced  all  the  known  seas  of  the  globe.  But  as  the  hardy 
captains  of  Rome  penetrated  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  saw  the  matchless  works  of 
architecture  and  sculpture  with  which  they  were  embellished,  their  nigged  pride  was 
softened,  and  they  w'ere  smitten  with  the  love  of  these  beautiful  arts.  The  orators  of  the 
Forum  sought  next  to  transfer  the  splendid  powers  of  eloquence  which  had  given  dignity 
and  splendour  to  Athens.  At  last  Cicero  undertook  to  transplant  the  Grecian  philosophy. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time,  the  chiefs  who  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  so  many 
nations  introduced  an  unbounded  luxury,  which  vitiated  altogether  the  truth  and  simplicity 
of  ancient  manners. 

2634.  The  empire  of  Rome , the  most  extensive  and  opulent  ever  established,  was, 
after  dreadful  convulsions,  erected  on  the  mighty  ruins  of  the  senate  and  the  republic; 
and  the  world  became  as  it  were  the  inheritance  of  a single  man.  On  such  a trying 
and  perilous  eminence,  examples  were  presented  of  the  mo6t  unbounded  cruelty  and  dis- 
soluteness ; yet  also  of  the  most  wise  and  enlightened  humanity.  During  the  Augustan  age, 
poetry  and  all  the  fine  arts  were  patronised  and  cultivated  with  ardour  after  the  Grecian 
model,  and  carried  almost  to  an  equal  pitch  of  perfection.  The  oppressive  sway,  however, 
of  successive  tyrants,  and  the  brutal  licence  of  the  praetorian  guards,  soon  left  little  more 
than  that  barbarous  voluptuousness  which  generally  characterises  a purely  despotic  govern- 
ment. 

2635.  The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was  attended  with  calamities  to  Italy  and  to  man- 
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kind,  still  more  dreadful  than  those  with  which  its  rise  had  been  attended.  The  barbarians 
of  the  north  and  cast  of  Europe,  allured  by  the  reported  wealth  and  weakness  of  the 
empire,  pressed  continually  closer  on  its  frontier.  They  were  kept  in  check  for  some  time 
by  the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  by  the  remaining  strength  of  the  legions.  At  length 
they  burst  all  these  barriers,  and  ravaged  the  beautiful  plains  of  Italy.  The  transference  to 
the  East  of  the  seat  of  empire  left  this  portion  with  an  unequal  share  of  the  common 
defence.  Rome  itself,  the  imperial  capital  of  the  world,  became  the  prey  of  barbarians ; it 
was  successively  sacked  by  the  Goths  under  Alnric,  and  the  Vandals  under  Genseric. 

2636.  The  sceptre  was  snatched  from  the  feeble  hands  of  August  ulus,  and  the  western 
empire  was  extinguished.  The  kingdom  felt  a gleam  of  reviving  prosperity  under  Theodoric 
the  Ostrogoth  and  Theodosius  the  Great,  but  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  fresh  swarms  of 
barbarians,  among  whom  the  Lombards  were  the  most  conspicuous,  and  have  given  their 
name  to  the  northern  plain  watered  by  the  Po. 

2637.  The  empire  if  Charlemagne  suspended  the  troubles  of  Italy,  but  formed  the  com- 
mencement of  that  long  series  of  ultramontane  dominion,  to  which  she  lias  been  subjected. 
When  the  members  of  that  empire,  France  and  Germany,  separated  from  each  other,  Italy 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Germany,  which  retained  the  imperial  name  and  dignity,  but  ever  afterwards 
found  this  country  a turbulent  and  precarious  appanage. 

2638.  The  spiritual  authority  of  the  Popes  formed  a new  species  of  empire,  which  seemed 
to  invest  Rome  with  a grandeur  almost  equal  to  that  which  she  had  displayed  under  the 
Caesars.  After  a gradual  progress,  it  rose,  under  Gregory  VII.,  to  such  a height,  that 
Henry  IV.,  the  most  able  and  powerful  prince  of  his  time,  was  fain  to  present  himself  bare- 
headed and  barefooted,  and  on  his  knees  implore  forgiveness  for  having  ventured  to  dispute 
the  spiritual  authority.  From  this  time  these  proud  pontiffs  not  only  claimed  the  right  of 
dis|>osing  absolutely,  throughout  the  Christian  world,  of  all  the  officers  and  ministers  of 
religion,  and  of  exacting  from  it  the  regular  tribute  of  44  Peter’s  pence,”  but  even  of  ex- 
communicating and  deposing  the  greatest  kings.  As  the  emperors,  however,  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  these  usurpations  from  a power  which  they  considered  in  a temporal  sense  as 
subordinate,  a series  of  struggles  ensued,  which  scandalised  the  church  and  distracted 
Europe. 

2639.  The  rise  of  the  commercial  republics, Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  formed  a brilliant 
era  for  Italy,  enabling  her  almost  to  equal  the  most  splendid  ages  of  antiquity.  Their 
navies,  both  for  war  and  commerce,  covered  the  seas,  and  set  bounds  to  the  all-grasping 
ambition  of  the  Ottoman,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  western  world.  By 
degrees,  also,  the  lamp  of  learning,  which  had  shed  for  ages  only  a dim  fight  over  Europe, 
broke  forth  here  into  full  effulgence.  The  remains  of  Greek  literature  were  conveyed  over 
by  the  learned  men  who  fled  before  the  sword  of  the  Turks ; the  writings  of  the  ancients 
were  drawn  from  the  depth  of  convents,  and  eagerly  studied  and  circulated.  What  was  of 
more  consequence,  a race  of  enlightened  princes  and  nobles  arose,  who  sought  glory  in 
patronising  knowledge,  while  a general  taste  for  it  was  diffused  among  a wealthy  and  re- 
fined community.  The  arts  of  painting,  architecture,  and  music,  on  which  the  wealth  of 
the  noble  citizens  was  lavishly  expended,  rose  to  an  eminence  equalling,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
ancients,  and  surpassing  that  of  any  other  modem  nation. 

2640.  The  decline  and  degradation  cf  Italy  rapidly  ensued  after  this  brilliant  era.  Her 
great  republics  lost  the  liberty  which  had  rendered  them  so  flourishing ; their  arts  and  com- 
merce were  transferred  to  the  northern  maritime  states.  The  great  monarchical  powers, 
after  long  struggles,  reduced  her  territory  to  a state  either  of  subjection  or  vassalage ; while 
they  continued  at  the  same  time  to  make  her  soil  one  of  the  great  theatres  of  contention. 
Italy  had  reason  more  and  more  to  deplore  41  her  fatal  gift  of  beauty,”  which  became  so 
fruitful  44  a source  of  present  woes  and  past;”  she  w*as  branded  even  with  the  appellation  of 
44  slave  of  slaves.”  Rome  herself  lost  her  spiritual  greatness,  which  was  withered  even  in 
catholic  countries  by  the  progress  of  reformation.  The  late  revolutions  of  Europe,  though 
they  produced  in  Italy  many  eventful  scenes,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  forming  an  era 
in  her  destiny.  They  had  only  the  effect  of  sealing  her  degradation,  by  extinguishing  what 
remained  of  the  independence  of  her  once  great  republics,  Venice  and  Genoa.  The  Italians 
are  said  to  regret  the  lost  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  given  by  Bonaparte  to  the  northern 
districts,  though  accompanied  not  with  any  portion  of  political  freedom,  but  with  some 
beneficial  regulations  of  law  and  police.  In  general  a great  body  of  the  Italian  people 
manifest  a deep  sense  of  the  fallen  state  of  their  country,  and  an  eager  desire  to  seize  any 
favourable  occasion  to  revive  its  ancient  glories ; but  as  yet  the  iron  band  of  Austrian  mili- 
tary power  has  crushed  in  the  bud  every  tendency  of  this  nature. 


Sect.  IV.  Political  Geograplty. 

2641.  The  political  state  of  Italy  presents  nothing  on  which  the  wellwi&hers  of  that 
country  can  look  with  much  satisfaction.  It  is  divided  among  five  potentates  : the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  holds  Lombardy  and  Venice,  to  which  may  be  added  Tarma  and  IMa- 
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centia,  the  appanage  of  Maria- Louisa ; the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  has  Piedmont,  Savoy, 
and  Genoa;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  the  Pope,  temporal  ruler  of  the  States  of 
the  Church;  the  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  constitutions  of  all  these  sovereignties 
possess  an  unhappy  simplicity ; the  will  of  the  ruler  operating  unchecked  by  any  legal  or 
constitutional  limit.  Neither  the  great  civic  nobles  of  the  commercial  states  nor  the  feudal 
nobility  of  the  country  have  any  effective  influence  in  the  administration.  They  only 
exercise,  by  their  immense  fortunes,  a pernicious  influence  in  checking  the  operations  of 
police,  throwing  the  public  burdens  on  the  industrious  classes,  and  depriving  them  of  the 
just  protection  of  the  laws.  The  police  over  all  Lower  Italy  is  in  the  most  imperfect 
state.  Bands  of  almost  licensed  robbers  occupy  the  mountain  districts,  and  make  frequent 
inroads  into  the  plain  ; thus  rendering  a great  part  of  their  territory  unfit  for  the  residence  of 
the  cultivator. 

2 642.  The  only  tie  between  the  separate  governments  of  which  Italy  is  composed  consists  in 
the  paramount  influence  of  Austria;  the  power  of  all  others  which  sets  itself  in  the  most 
fixed  opposition  to  political  reform.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  his  brother  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  his  father-in-law  King  of  Naples,  one  of  his  daughters  Duchess  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  and  the  family  of  Sardinia  bound  to  him  by  close  tics  of  consanguiuity.  What 
is  of  more  consequence,  his  troops  also  are  in  a position  to  overcome  any  one  of  them  which 
should  adopt  measures  contrary  to  the  views  of  this  high  potentate.  Being  otherwise  un- 
connected with  each  other,  and  none  of  them  powers  of  the  first  rank,  they  present  no 
political  features  which  may  not  be  exhibited  in  describing  the  local  divisions  of  Italy. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

2643.  The  productii'e  wealth  of  Italy  has  suffered  greatly  in  the  decline  of  her  other 
sources  of  prosperity.  Yet  such  is  the  felicity  of  her  soil  and  climate,  and  so  considerable 
are  the  remains  of  her  industry,  that  the  entire  produce  of  her  land  and  labour  is  still  ample 
and  valuable. 

2644.  Agriculture , as  Smith  has  observed,  is  one  of  those  plants  which  take  such  deep 
root,  that  only  extreme  tyranny  and  misrule,  and  scarcely  even  these,  can  eradicate  them. 
Italy  is  now  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  the  superb  fabrics  with  which  she  formerly 
supplied  them  ; her  ships  no  longer  cover  the  Mediterranean ; her  merchants,  who  were 
once  ber  nobles  and  her  princes,  retain  only  the  shadow  of  mighty  names.  But  the  plains 
of  the  Po,  the  Arno,  and  the  G&rigliano  are  still  cultivated  like  gardens ; and  the  agri- 
cultural produce,  after  supplying  a very  dense  population,  affords  a large  surplus  for 
export. 

2645.  Culture  in  Italy  is  conducted  by  a class  of  farmers  to  whom  we  have  nothing 
analogous  in  our  part  of  the  world.  The  stock  is  furnished  half  by  the  landlord,  and 
half  by  the  tenant ; and  the  produce  is  equally  divided  between  them.  The  lease  is  only  from 
year  to  year ; but  a tenant  who  pays  his  rent,  and  does  not  give  any  serious  offence,  is  never 
removed : Mr.  Forsyth  considers  the  productiveness  as  being  invariably  in  proportion 
to  the  smallness  of  the  property ; a result  the  reverse  of  what  obtains  in  this  country ; but 
the  cause  probably  is,  that,  under  a system  of  management  where  the  landlord  co-operates, 
the  part  of  those  holding  large  estates  committed  to  stewards  and  substitutes  is  commonly 
very  ill  done,  and  their  avidity  for  money  shows  itself  only  in  extortion.  The  property  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  nobles  of  Rome  has  thus  been  converted  into  a pestilential  desert. 
In  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  however,  the  mercantile  intelligence  of  the  opulent  owners  has 
been  employed  in  important  rural  improvements ; the  wealth  of  these  districts  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  astonishing  works  constructed  at  an  early  period  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
Several  of  them  were  executed  at  periods  prior  to  the  era  of  authentic  record  ; others  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  aqueducts,  sluices,  and  other  works  con- 
nected with  them,  are  still  the  admiration  of  engineers.  They  are  now  so  divided  and  sub- 
divided, as  to  convey  the  means  of  irrigation  almost  into  every  field ; and  in  this  southern 
clime,  where  nothing  almost  but  water  is  wanted,  the  increase  of  fertility  is  almost  incredible. 
The  produce  is  sometimes  more  than  tripled ; and  grass  may  be  mown  three,  four,  and  five 
times  in  the  year.  The  property  of  water,  thus  the  grand  instrument  of  cultivation,  is 
fixed  and  distributed  by  the  minutest  regulations.  Every  spring  newly  discovered  belongs 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  and  is  by  him  immediately  converted  into  a little  canal. 
The  enclosures  are  small,  and  surrounded,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  by  poplars  and  mulberry 
trees,  which  give  the  country  a rich  wooded  appearance.  The  farm-steadings  are  kept  very 
neat  and  clean.  In  the  Tuscan  vale  of  the  Amo,  the  irrigating  system  is  practised  on  a 
different  and  still  more  elaborate  method.  The  steeps  of  the  Apennine,  from  which  the 
waters  poured  down  only  in  irregular  torrents,  seemed  incompatible  with  such  a process. 
Recourse  was  had  to  the  terrace  system,  which,  though  not  uncommon  in  Asia,  is  in  Europe 
almost  exclusively  Italian.  The  processes  by  which  level  spots  have  been  formed  on  the 
•ides  of  the  steepest  mountains,  naked  rocks  covered  with  earth,  torrents  confined  within  walls, 
and  guided  in  little  canals  along  almost  every  field,  could  only  have  been  effected  by  the 
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Florentine  merchants  in  their  greatest  prosperity.  The  people  of  the  present  age  with  dif- 
ficulty support  the  heavy  expenses  of  repairing  and  keeping  up  these  most  useful  works. 
The  cultivation  in  Naples  does  not  require  such  elaborate  processes.  AH  that  is  there 
wanted  is  shade,  which  is  procured  by  dividing  the  country  into  very  small  fields  of  less  than 
an  acre,  and  planting  each  side  with  high  trees,  round  which  vines  are  trained.  The  land 
is  almost  entirely  tilled  with  the  spade ; but  the  poor  cultivator  is  obliged  to  give  two  thirds, 
instead  of  one  half,  to  the  proprietor.  The  Neapolitan  Apenninc  is  not  cultivated  with 
the  same  elaborate  care  as  the  Tuscan  ; but  nature  profusely  covers  it  with  the  chestnut  and 
the  olive.  An  entirely  different  system  prevails  in  the  great  maremmas  or  plains  along  the 
sea-coast,  which,  from  some  cause  not  fully  ascertained,  are  filled  at  a certain  season  with 
air  so  pestilential,  that  human  beings  cannot  remain  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  loss 
of  health,  and  even  of  life.  These  wide  plains,  surrounding  the  greatest  cities  of  Italy, 
present  a scene  of  the  most  dreary  desolation,  and  are  covered  merely  with  wandering 
herds,  watched  by  a few  mounted  shepherds,  who,  however  habituated  to  the  climate, 
labour  under  constant  debility.  Once  in  about  six  years  each  spot  is  brought  under  the 
plough,  for  which  purpose  numerous  bodies  of  labourers  are  brought  from  Rome  and  Sienna ; 
and  sometimes  a hundred  ploughs  are  employed  at  once,  in  order  to  get  over  as  soon  as 
possible  this  dangerous  operation.  The  farmers  arc  few  in  number,  not  more  than  eighty 
in  the  whole  Roman  state.  They  reside  constantly  in  the  cities,  have  large  capitals,  and 
long  leases ; and  some  of  them  have  live  stock  worth  1 6,000/. 

2646.  The  objects  of  agriculture  in  Italy  are  numerous  and  important.  They  include 
grain  of  all  the  most  valuable  descriptions.  The  w heat  of  Sicily,  and  still  more  of  Sardinia, 
is  reckoned  the  finest  in  Europe.  Maixe  is  a prevalent  grain,  chiefly  for  the  food  of  the 
lower  orders ; and  even  rice  is  raised  with  success,  and  to  a considerable  extent,  in  the  in- 
undated tracts  of  Ixmibardy.  Silk  is  an  universal  staple,  and  of  very  fine  quality.  The 
export  of  it,  in  a raw  or  thrown  state,  since  the  decline  of  internal  manufactures,  has  been 
the  main  basis  of  Italian  commerce:  it  is  sent  to  all  the  manufacturing  countries,  and  shares 
with  that  of  China  and  Bengal  the  market  of  Britain.  The  vine  finds  almost  every  where 
a favourable  situation,  and  is  cultivated  ; but  the  juice  no  longer  preserves  the  fame  of  the 
ancient  Falernian.  It  is  in  general  too  sw'eet,  and  too  imperfectly  fermented,  to  admit  of 
exportation.  Mr.  Eustace  endeavours  to  turn  this  circumstance  to  the  honour  of  the 
national  character,  conceiving  that  the  sol>er  Italian,  who  drinks  to  quench  thirst,  has  no 
motive  to  study  the  preparation  of  a delicate  wine.  The  wines  of  Naples  and  Sicily  are  the 
best,  and  are  sometimes  seen  at  the  tables  of  the  great  in  foreign  countries.  The  Muscatel 
and  other  Sicilian  wines  are  so  extremely  luscious,  that  only  one  or  two  glasses  can  be  taken 
at  a time.  That  island,  however,  has  another  kind,  the  Marsala,  often  sent  to  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  passes  for  Madeira.  The  olive  grows  in  very  great  luxuriance  in 
Naples,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines;  and  the  oil  made  from  it  is  more  highly 
esteemed  than  any  other,  at  least  for  use  in  the  finer  woollen  manufactures,  whence  it  finds 
in  England  a steady  demand,  under  the  name  of  Gallipoli.  Cattle  are  not  particularly 
numerous  ; but  many  of  them,  from  their  qualities,  are  singularly  valuable.  Pre-eminent 
among  these  are  the  cows  fed  in  the  pastures  of  the  Parmesan,  and  the  country  around 
Lodi,  w hich  produce  the  cheese  considered  superior  in  richness  and  flavour  to  any  other  in 
the  world.  The  cattle  arc  of  the  Hungarian  breed,  crossed  with  the  Swiss;  they  are  fed  in 
the  stall  upon  mown  grass;  and  numbers  of  the  small  proprietors  keep  a dairy  in  common, 
that  they  may  conduct  the  process  on  a large  scale.  'Hie  cattle  on  the  Apennines  are  of  a 
small  grey  kind,  which  Mrs.  Graham  praises  as  the  most  beautiful  of  their  species  ; but  they 
give  little  milk,  and  after  being  employed  in  labour  are  driven  down  to  the  Marcmma  to  be 
fattened  for  the  city  markets.  The  Bhccp  abound  in  all  the  mountainous  districts,  and  their 
wool  is  generally  esteemed.  That  of  the  Venetian  hills  lias,  by  crossing  with  the  merino, 
been  rendered  almost  perfect ; and  that  of  the  mountains  of  Rome  and  Naples,  though  not 
so  fine,  is  valued  for  the  equality  of  its  texture.  A great  part  is  black,  and  woven  undyed, 
for  the  clothing  of  the  galley  slaves  and  of  the  friars.  Goats  are  reared  in  great  numbers 
amid  the  Apenninc  cliffs;  and  their  flesh  and  milk  is  the  animal  food  chiefly  used  by  the 
cultivators,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  fresh  pork.  Hogs  are  reared  also  in  great  per- 
fection : they  are  not  pent  up,  and  fed  on  refuse,  but  w ander  at  large  through  the  woods, 
where  they  feed  on  nuts,  mast,  and  roots;  and  become  even  somewhat  intelligent  and 
sprightly  animals.  'Flic  hams  and  bacon  thus  produced  are  considered  at  Rome  as  a great 
luxury.  The  fruits  of  Italy  are  various  and  delicious,  but  none  are  of  such  value  as  the 
chestnuts  which  in  the  upper  regions  constitute  the  food  of  a numerous  body  of  moun- 
taineers who  even  dry  and  convert  them  into  bread.  The  A pennine  timber,  consisting 
chiefly  of  oak  and  chestnut,  is  little  used  except  for  barrels.  The  saline  plants  of  Sicily 
yield  a barilla  which  rivals  that  of  Spnin.  Among  partial  objects  we  may  mention  cotton 
in  tlie  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  which  was  produced  in  1812,  to  the  amount  of  60,000 
bales,  and  the  hemp  of  Bologna,  w hich  is  of  peculiar  excellence.  The  Neapolitan  manna, 
which  exudes  from  a species  of  ash,  is  made  a royal  monopoly. 

2647.  The  manufactures  in  Italy , once  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  variety,  are  now 
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every  where  in  a state  of  decay,  and  present  only  specimens  on  a small  scale  of  what  formerly 
existed.  The  great  and  opulent  citizens,  after  the  military  revolutions  which  deprived  them 
of  influence  and  security,  seem  every  where  to  have  retired  to  the  country,  and  invested  their 
capitals  in  land.  Silk  was  formerly  the  grand  staple,  particularly  in  the  form  of  velvets  and 
damasks,  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  This  manufacture  still  exists  in 
most  of  the  great  cities,  though  on  a reduced  scale.  The  Venetian  States,  in  1795,  had  only 
2701  silk  weavers,  and  1 163  gold  and  silver  spinners.  In  1802,  the  number  of  weavers  in 
Turin  had  been  reduced  from  1400  to  500.  The  Lombard  peasantry,  however,  still  carry 
on  the  throwing  of  silk  upon  their  farms,  and  it  is  exported  in  the  shape  of  organzine  for  the 
use  of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  woollen  manufactures  of  Florence  were  once 
immense,  giving  employment  to  30,000  persons ; but  they  are  now  both  few  and  coarse. 
Linen  is  considerable,  and  is  often  combined  with  cotton,  which  flourishes  tolerably  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Naples,  where  the  muslins  of  Tarcnto  enjoy  a good  deal  of  reputation. 
Glass,  in  brilliant  and  curious  forms,  was  once  a celebrated  and  admired  article;  and  there 
are  still  made  at  Venice,  on  the  island  of  Murano,  mirrors,  glass  beads,  and  tubes;  at  Flo- 
rence, the  flasks  bearing  the  name  of  that  city.  It  seems  doubtful  if  the  art  that  produced 
the  ancient  earthenware  of  Etruria  still  exist.  In  the  Florentine  and  Roman  states  are 
made,  without  the  use  of  the  wheel,  numerous  jars  of  red  earthenware  for  holding  oil ; pro- 
bably on  a very  antique  model.  The  works  of  Doccia,  near  Florence,  produce  goods 
resembling  those  of  Staffordshire.  The  only  fine  porcelain  of  Italy  is  that  made  at  Naples, 
which  may  vie  with  any  in  Europe.  The  potteries  at  'ferramo,  in  the  Abruzzo,  are  also 
very  extensive.  Some  curious  works,  inlaid  agate  tables,  cameos,  mosaics,  &c.,  w hich  else- 
where rank  with  the  fine  arts,  are  carried  to  such  an  extent,  at  Florence  and  Rome,  as  to 
be  articles  of  trade.  The  paper  of  Italy  had  formerly  a liigh  reputation ; and  that  of  Bel- 
luno,  and  some  parts  of  Tuscany,  is  still  in  repute.  Extremely  fine  soap  is  made  generally 
throughout  Italy,  but  more  particularly  in  Sicily.  We  must  not  omit  the  Tuscan  manu- 
facture of  straw*  hat%  which  affords  a most  valuable  employment  to  the  country  girls  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  yields  a produce  of  about  130, 000/.  a year.  In  general,  Italian  statistics 
are  in  so  low  a state,  as  to  make  it  scarcely  possible  even  to  conjecture  the  amount  of  these 
various  articles. 

2648.  Minerals,  especially  metals,  are  deficient  to  a degree  remarkable  for  a country  so  very 
mountainous.  The  Alps,  which  are  so  rich  on  the  side  of  Germany,  produce  on  that  of 
Italy  only  iron  in  the  districts  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  copper  in  that  of  Bclluno.  The 
Brescian  iron  has  been  worked  with  considerable  diligence,  being  formed  into  the  steel 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Brescian,  and  into  various  descriptions  of  hardware,  which, 
however,  have  shared  the  general  decline  of  Italian  industry.  Notwithstanding  the  boasts 
of  some  native  writers,  no  mines  of  importance  seem  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  Apennines, 
or  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  except  the  island  of  Elba,  long  celebrated  for  its  fine  iron.  The 
cliffs  of  this  great  calcareous  chain,  however,  produce  valuable  stone,  and  particularly 
several  species  of  beautiful  marble,  among  which  that  of  Carrara  is  conspicuous;  nor 
are  there  wanting  agates  and  other  ornamental  stones.  The  sulphur  of  Sicily  is  on  article  of 
importance. 

2649.  The  mercantile  transactions  of  Italy  have  declined  in  a still  more  remarkable  degree. 
The  discovery  of  America,  and  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  transferred 
the  most  valuable  trade  of  the  world  into  channels  from  which  she  was  excluded.  The 
restrictive,  and  in  many  respects  oppressive  system  adopted  by  the  Spanish  and  German 
princes,  chilled  the  spirit  of  enterprise  ; and  the  great  capitalists  of  Venice  and  Genoa  pre- 
ferred investing  their  money  at  high  interest  in  foreign  funds.  The  only  great  commercial 
activity  now  existing  is  at  Leghorn,  which  carries  on  not  only  the  commerce  of  Tuscany, 
but  that  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  keeps  even  a regular  depot  of  all  the  commodities  of  the 
Levant.  Mr.  Jackson  reproaches  the  English  as  acting  against  both  their  honour  and 
interest  in  receiving  these  goods  at  third  or  fourth  hand,  and  at  an  advance  of  35  per  cent., 
from  traders  who  make  it  a religious  duty  to  cheat  the  infidels ; but  the  merchants  find, 
probably,  an  extreme  convenience  in  having  one  port  where  they  can  make  up  a complete 
assortment  of  Mediterranean  goods.  The  exports  from  Italy  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
articles  of  raw  produce  already  enumerated,  of  which  the  leading  articles  arc  raw  and 
thrown  silk  and  olive  oil ; to  which  may  be  added  Parmesan  cheese;  marble; almonds,  and 
raisins,  from  Sicily  and  Lipari  ; Bologna  hemp,  barilla,  sulphur,  liquorice,  paste,  straw 
hats,  and  a great  quantity  of  rags.  The  staple  import  is  salt-fish  for  the  use  of  the  devotees 
during  the  fasts  of  the  church.  It  is  chiefly  cod-fish  from  Newfoundland,  called  here 
bacallo , and  pilchards  from  Cornwall.  All  kinds  of  colonial  produce  and  spices  find  a 
market ; also  iron,  lead,  hardware,  silks,  woollen,  and,  still  more,  cottons  from  France  and 
Britain.  Leghorn  also  imports  wheat  from  Odessa,  beans  from  Egypt ; the  fruits,  cotton, 
and  drugs  of  tlie  Levant ; but  more  for  the  accommodation  of  Britain  and  the  other  northern 
nations  than  for  the  use  of  the  country. 

2650.  Fishing  is  a pursuit  for  which  the  extensive  coasts  of  Italy  as  well  as  its  lakes  and 
rivers  furnish  ample  scope,  as  they  abound  with  fish  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  It  is 
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carried  on  with  sufficient  diligence  for  immediate  consumption,  but  not  so  as  either  to  furnish 
objects  of  trade,  or  to  dispense  with  a large  importation.  Anchovies,  however,  are  shipped 
in  large  quantities  from  Sicily  for  Leghorn ; and  it  seems  to  be  from  some  defect  in  the 
mode  of  cure  that  they  do  not  equal  the  Gorgona  anchovies.  On  the  western  coast  of  the 
same  island  is  a considerable  coral  fishery.  Amber,  as  a marine  production,  may  also  be 
mentioned  as  found  more  abundantly  on  the  Sicilian  than  on  any  other  coast.  The  tunny 
fishery  of  Sardinia  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  Mediterranean. 

2651 . The  canals , constructed  during  the  period  of  the  glory  of  Italy,  are  very  numerous 
and  valuable.  The  plain  of  Lombardy  is  intersected  by  twelve  on  a large  scale,  connected 
by  innumerable  minor  channels.  But  though  many  of  these  are  navigable,  their  primary 
object  has  been  to  communicate  to  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Po  its  unrivalled 
fertility.  This  is  still  more  decidedly  the  case  in  the  Florentine  canals,  which  are  merely 
broad  ditches  cut  along  the  terraced  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  only  canals  of  the  south 
appear  to  be  those  which  have  been  formed  at  different  times  with  a view  to  the  draining  of 
the  Pontine  marshes.  Commercial  canals  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  entered  into  the  system 
of  Italian  economy. 

2652.  The  roads  of  Italy  were  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  under  the  ancient  Roman 
empire  and  republic.  From  Rome,  as  a centre,  five  great  ways  branched  off  to  the  different 
frontiers.  All  obstacles  were  removed,  rocks  levelled,  hollows  arched  over,  in  order  to 
form  routes  the  most  direct,  level,  and  commodious.  They  were  constructed  in  a peculiar 
manner  with  large  blocks  of  stone  wedged  together  so  as  almost  to  resemble  a flat  surface  of 
rock  ; and  such  is  the  durability  thus  produced,  that  several  large  portions  remain,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  in  as  entire  a state  as  at  their  first  formation.  The  lines  of 
these  great  roads  still  continue,  and  are  kept  by  the  existing  governments  in  very  tolerable 
condition ; so  that  travelling  in  Italy  is  obstructed  only  by  the  occasional  inundations  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  still  more  perilous  assaults  of  banditti,  who  occupy  many  of  the  Apen- 
nine  recesses. 


Srct.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State . 

2653.  The  national  character  and  the  state  of  society  in  Italy  arc  marked  by  prominent  and 
striking  features.  The  people,  in  some  respects,  are  perhaps  the  most  polished  and  refined 
of  any  in  the  world.  While  the  German  and  many  English  nobles  placed  their  enjoyment 
in  hunting  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  music,  painting,  poetry,  and  assemblies  for  con- 
versation formed  the  delight  of  the  Italians.  The  one  spends  much  of  his  fortune  in 
keeping  a splendid  table,  stud,  and  pack  of  hounds;  the  other  in  building  palaces,  and 
adorning  them  with  masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  French  are,  perhaps, 
still  more  gay  and  social ; but  their  gaiety  is  more  of  a noisy,  empty,  and  animal  kind ; 
while  the  Italian  derives  his  delight  from  objects  of  taste,  and  feels  them  with  deeper  sensi- 
bility. The  nobles  of  this  country  were  from  the  first  civic  ; and  nil  their  habits  have 
continued  to  be  those  of  a city.  What  they  call  the  chase  has  no  resemblance  to  the  bold 
adventurous  field-sports  of  England,  but  consists  merely  in  driving  a number  of  animals 
into  an  enclosed  place,  and  shooting  them  at  their  ease.  No  pains  are  bestowed  on  the 
improvement  of  their  estates,  which  are  managed  according  to  a mechanical  routine,  under 
the  care  of  stewards,  who  often  embezzle  a great  part  of  the  produce.  Being  excluded  also 
from  all  concern  in  public  affairs,  and  from  the  administration  of  the  state,  they  have  become 
estranged  from  habits  of  manly  and  energetic  exertion.  They  pass  their  lives  in  a listless 
and  lounging  apathy,  making  it  their  sole  object  to  while  away  the  hour  in  the  most  easy  and 
agreeable  manner.  Their  day  is  spent  in  a regular  routine  of  attendance  on  mass,  on  their 
lady,  on  the  theatre,  the  Casino,  and  the  Corso.  As  the  title  and  rank  of  a noble  descends 
to  all  his  posterity,  the  great  increase  in  their  number,  by  reducing  them  to  a miserable  and 
proud  poverty,  tends  still  more  to  degrade  them  in  the  public  eye.  Certain  remains  of 
mercantile  habits  are  offensive  to  English  observers.  Ostentatious  magnificence  is  com- 
bined with  sordid  economy  ; the  most  superb  equipages  and  apartments  ore  let  out  to 
foreigners,  who  are  not  even  quite  sure  of  honest  dealing.  Attached  to  many  of  the  Flo- 
lentine  palaces  is  a little  shop,  where  wine  is  retailed  in  the  smallest  quantities.  But  the 
deepest  reproach  of  Italian  manners  seems  to  be  the  established  system  of  cicisbeism,  by 
which  every  married  lady  must  have  her  lover  or  cavaliere  servente , w*ho  imposes  on  himself 
the  duty,  wherever  she  is  or  goes,  to  dangle  after  her  as  her  devoted  slave.  This  con- 
nection is  said  to  be  not  decidedly,  or  at  least  certainly,  criminal,  as  our  manners  would 
lead  us  to  suppose ; but  rather  to  form  an  ital  into  which  it  is  necessary  to  enter,  on  pain  of 
expulsion  from  the  fashionable  circles,  and  which  is  continued  according  to  a routine  of 
almost  mechanical  observance;  the  gallant  speaking  not  of  the  mistress  whom  he  loves,  but 
of  her  whom  he  serves.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  must,  at  the  very  least,  imply  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  is  happy  or  respectable  in  domestic  life,  attended  as  it  is  with  an 
anathema  against  the  married  pair,  if  they  show  the  slightest  symptoms  of  respect  or  regard 
for  each  other.  Still  charity  and  humanity  appear  conspicuous  virtues  in  these  nobles. 
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The  miscricordia , an  institution  diffused  throughout  Tuscany,  consists  in  Florence  of  four 
hundred  persons,  many  of  high  rank,  who  devote  themselves  to  persona!  attendance  on  the 
sick,  superintending  the  hospitals,  distributing  food  to  the  patients,  and  watching  the  manner 
in  which  they  arc  treated.  These  duties,  indeed,  they  perform  under  the  disguise  of  long 
black  vestments,  which  cover  and  conceal  the  face.  There  is  another  society  for  searching 
out  and  relieving  the  poor  who  have  seen  better  days,  and  are  ashamed  to  beg:  but  in  Mr. 
Forsyth’s  time  their  zeal  had  so  far  relaxed,  that  they  bestowed  alms  only  upon  application ; 
and  Mr.  Williams  considers  their  original  object  as  wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  charitable 
institutions  of  Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  appear  also  to  be  most  extensive ; and  the 
bounty  bestowed,  especially  at  the  convents,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
idleness  and  mendicity  which  prevails  in  the  great  cities.  Temperance  must  be  admitted 
as  another  virtue  of  the  Italians.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  wine, 
intoxication  is  scarcely  known,  even  among  the  lowest  ranks.  English  visiters  complain 
that,  amid  the  profusion  of  other  forms  of  courtesy,  little  food  or  drink  is  vouchsafed  to 
them,  even  by  the  most  opulent.  A dinner  is  an  event  of  the  rarest  occurrence ; and  the 
amusements  of  the  evening  are  only  those  of  intellect  or  society,  without  any  refreshment 
whatever.  The  accompaniment  of  real  politeness  and  civility,  however,  shows  that  tliis 
proceeds  not  from  want  of  hospitable  feelings,  but  of  that  importance  which  is  attached  to 
good  cheer  by  the  English  nation. 

2654.  The  lower  ranks form  the  mass  of  the  Italian  population,  with  scarcely  any  intervening 
class  between  them  and  the  nobles.  They  share,  in  some  degree,  the  refined  tastes  and 
manners  of  the  higher  ranks.  The  common  shopkeepers  of  Florence  and  Rome  possess  a 
taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  sometimes  even  in  poetry,  which  is  unknown  in  the  most  polished 
circles  beyond  the  Alps.  They  delight  also  in  conversation,  which  they  support  with  peculiar 
animation,  and  with  gesticulations  the  most  varied  and  expressive  of  any  European  people. 
The  peasantry  are,  on  the  whole,  a poor,  quiet,  contented  orderly  race ; spending,  not  very 
wisely,  all  their  little  savings  in  finery  for  their  wives  and  daughters.  But  the  populace  of 
the  great  towns  display  a character  peculiarly  idle,  tumultuary,  and  unlicensed.  They 
seem  to  combine  the  characters  of  citizens,  beggars,  and  bandits.  The  lazzaroni  of  Naples, 
in  particular,  form  a numerous  body,  who  exist  almost  wholly  out  of  the  pale  of  regular 
society.  The  climate  enables  them  to  live  without  houses,  — almost  without  clothes,  and 
with  only  a daily  handful  of  maccaroni.  Having  obtained  this  by  theft,  by  begging,  or 
some  little  occasional  work,  they  abandon  themselves  lo  luxurious  indolence,  or  the  indul- 
gence of  wayward  humours.  They  are  a set  of  wild  merry  rogues,  with  all  the  rude  energy 
of  savages,  full  of  humour,  address,  ready  argument,  and  quick  repartee.  In  political  con- 
vulsions they  have  made  very  signal  displays  of  energy,  usually  in  defence  of  the  reigning 
family,  to  whom  they  are  strongly  attached.  The  practice  of  assassination,  whether  for  hire 
or  on  the  impulse  of  passion,  which  was  long  peculiarly  Italian,  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
siderably reduced  by  the  French.  They  deprived  the  sanctuaries  of  their  right  to  protect 
the  assassin;  and  that  right  has  not  since  been  restored  to  them.  Another  too  numerous 
class  are  the  bandits,  who,  established  in  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines,  form  a sort  of 
separate  people,  and  carry  on  their  vocation  on  a great  and  regular  scale.  The  strength  of 
their  line  of  mountain  positions,  which  runs  close  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  high  road  through 
Italy,  affords  them  opportunities  of  which  they  kuow  well  how  to  profit.  The  road  from 
Rome  to  Naples  is  their  favourite  haunt,  and  even  when  guarded  by  piquets  of  soldiers  at 
the  distance  of  every  mile,  it  cannot  always  be  travelled  with  safety.  They  carry  on  their 
trade  in  a systematic  manner,  and  not  without  some  adherence  to  the  principle  of  honour 
when  it  lias  once  been  pledged.  Their  grand  aim  is  to  carry  oft' some  person  of  distinction, 
and  then  to  exact  a ransom  proportioned  to  his  means  and  dignity.  The  French  and  even 
the  German  troops  stationed  in  Naples  rooted  out  some  of  these  dens  of  banditti ; but, 
under  the  supine  indolence  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  they  are  again  recruiting  their 
strength. 

2655.  Religion  still  forms  a prominent  feature  in  Italy,  the  centre  of  that  great  spiritual 
dominion  which  for  so  many  ages  held  unbounded  sway  over  Europe.  The  pope,  as 
spiritual  head  of  the  catholic  church,  maintains  an  establishment  rather  suited  to  his  former 
supremacy,  than  to  the  limited  and  almost  nominal  jurisdiction  which  he  now  exercises. 
The  gTcat  council  of  the  church  consists  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who,  according  to  the 
regular  establishment,  amount  to  seventy : they  are  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  on  their  part 
they  elect  him  out  of  their  body.  Every  fortnight  they  are  assembled  in  a consistory,  to 
deliberate  on  the  general  affairs  of  the  church.  Particular  departments  are  also  administered 
by  congregations,  which  have  not  the  signification  which  we  attach  to  them,  but  signify 
public  boards.  There  is  a congregation  dc  propaganda  Jide , for  missions  to  foreign  parts 
and  the  conversion  of  heretics ; the  congregation  of  the  index , for  making  up  the  list  of 
prohibited  books.  The  Jesuits,  since  their  re-establishment  in  1817,  have  also  their  head- 
quarters at  Rome,  where  their  general  resides.  The  inquisition,  now  much  mitigated  in  its 
rigour,  forms  one  of  these  congregations.  There  are  thirty-eight  archbishops  in  Italy  ; 
and  the  number  of  suffragans  varies  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pope.  The  clergy, 
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both  secular  and  regular,  were,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  very  numerous ; and  their  posses- 
sions were  immense,  consisting  chiefly  in  land.  The  tithes  were  not  very  severe,  and  in 
Tuscany  had  been  altogether  abolished.  During  the  French  revolutionary  sway  there  was 
an  extensive  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical,  and  especially  of  conventual  property;  and 
though  this  has  been  partly  restored,  much  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  purchasers. 
It  is  said  that  not  much  benefit  has  thence  accrued  to  the  cultivators,  who  have  merely 
found  a new  and  often  more  rigid  landlord.  Another  means  of  support  to  the  church  is 
from  alms;  and  the  two  most  powerful  modem  orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
have  expressly  announced  themselves  as  mendicant ; but  the  spirit  of  the  times  renders 
this  source  of  wealth  much  less  productive  than  formerly. 

2656.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  are  exhibited  at  Rome  in  all  their  im- 
posing splendour.  Mr.  Eustace  considers  the  pontifical  service  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  pro- 
cession on  Corpus  Christi  day,  as,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  that  are  exhibited 
in  the  universe.  All  the  parade  of  dress,  the  blaze  of  light,  and  the  pomp  of  music,  are 
united  in  the  magnificent  hall  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  vast  area  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
to  produce  the  most  imposing  and  brilliant  effect : one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  is  said 
to  be  in  St.  Peter’s,  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  when  the  hundred  lamps  that  burn  over 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  are  at  once  extinguished,  and  in  their  stead  a stupendous  cross  of 
light  appears  suspended  from  the  dome ; in  one  part  of  the  ceremonies  the  Pope  makes  a 
show  of  washing  the  feet  of  pilgrims,  while  in  another  he  bestows  his  benediction  on  the 
assembled  multitude.  These  great  days  are  preceded  by  periods  of  severe  fasting,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a carnival,  or  interval  of  almost  unbounded  licence.  The  gloom  of  the  first  period 
is  described  by  Lady  Morgan  as  enlivened  by  busy  preparation  in  draping  the  churches, 
clothing  altars,  and  forming  festoons ; also  in  preparing  dresses,  crowns,  necklaces,  and 
cradles  for  the  Madonna  and  Child  of  the  respective  churches.  Sometimes  the  Virgin  blazes 
in  pearls  and  diamonds;  sometimes  site  can  only  get  a tin  crown,  set  off  with  gilt  paper  and 
glass  beads.  Mary,  according  to  Mrs.  Graham,  is  the  goddess  of  Italy  : even  the  robbers, 
who  are  generally  devout,  never  go  forth  on  a marauding  expedition,  without  her  image 
carefully  tied  round  the  neck ; they  consider  it  even  as  a spiritual  benefit  to  be  hanged,  as 
they  then  get  absolution  immediately  before  they  drop,  and  can  commit  no  further  sin.  We 
can  scarcely,  however,  believe,  with  Mrs.  Graham,  that  it  is  customary  with  the  Italians  to 
commit  capital  offences  with  the  sole  view  of  securing  their  salvation.  According  to 
Mr.  Matthews,  there  appears  to  be  some  good  preaching  in  Rome  : one  friar  he  compares  to 
Dr.  Chalmers  for  vehemence  and  enthusiasm,  though  without  the  same  rich  variety  of  know- 
ledge and  illustration  ; but  he  employs  himself  very  laudably  in  attacking  the  prevalent 
faults,  and  particularly  that  attachment  to  the  outward  forms  of  religion  which  is  here  so 
generally  substituted  for  its  essential  duties. 

2657.  In  literature  and  science,  the  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  Italy ; first  for  the  clas- 
sical works  w'hich  she  produced  during  her  Augustan  age;  and  then  for  the  brilliant  revival 
of  literature,  under  her  auspices,  after  a long  night  of  ignorance.  In  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  she  could  boast  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto,  as  standing  in  the 
first  class  of  poets  ; Guicciardini,  Fra  Paolo,  Mochiavel,  unrivalled  among  the  historians  of 
their  own  and  several  succeeding  ages ; and  Galileo  as  attaining  the  highest  distinction  in 
astronomy  and  physical  science.  Along  with  the  political  ascendency  of  Italy,  her  literary 
greatness  has  suffered  decay  ; the  magnificent  patronage  of  the  Medici  and  the  Estes  was  no 
longer  extended  to  it ; and  the  national  enthusiasm,  by  which  it  had  been  fed,  was  depressed 
by  slavery  and  adversity.  Italy,  however,  has  not  ceased  from  time  to  time  to  produce  dis- 
tinguished works.  The  lyrics  of  Giridi,  Chiabrera,  Filicaja,  have  attracted  admiration  ; and 
the  drama,  which  had  been  wanting  in  its  fortunate  age,  was  brought  forward  in  a very  im- 
posing manner  by  Alfieri  and  Monti.  At  the  same  time  the  political  works  of  Filangieri, 
Beccaria,  and  Verri,  have  displayed  highly  enlightened  views;  and  Spallanzani,  Fontana, 
and  others  have  acquired  distinction  in  medical  and  physical  science. 

2658.  The  literary  collections  of  Italy  are  of  singular  value  : the  library  of  the  Vatican,  if 
not  the  most  extensive,  is  probably  the  most  valuable,  in  Europe ; the  number  of  volumes 
(a  simple  fact,  which  might  be  easily  ascertained,)  has  been  left  to  conjecture,  which  fluctuates, 
according  to  Mr.  Eustace,  between  200,000  and  1,000,000:  be  advises  to  take  the  middle, 
which  makes  a very  vague  kind  of  estimate.  The  manuscripts,  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
part,  are  reckoned  by  him  at  50,000,  but  by  Mr.  Cadcll  only  at  30,000.  They  comprise 
very  early  copies  of  the  gospels,  the  classics,  and  writers  of  the  middle  age.  The  French 
extorted  the  surrender  of  500,  to  be  selected  by  themselves ; but  if  (ns  reported  by  Lady 
Morgan)  the  choice  was  capriciously  made  by  illiterate  officers,  it  may  not  have  materially 
reduced  the  value  of  the  collection.  The  Ricciardi  and  Magliabecchi  libraries,  at  Florence, 
and  that  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  though  secondary  to  the  above,  contain,  however,  a rich 
store  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  early  printed  works,  formed  by  the  munificent  princes  who 
once  reigned  over  these  cities.  The  riches  of  that  of  Milan  have  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  learned  researches  of  M.  Angelo  Mai,  who  lias  retraced  the  lost  works  of  Cicero  and 
other  classic  authors,  erased  in  order  to  make  way  for  monkish  legends  that  have  been  written 
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above  them.  The  library  formed  by  the  house  of  Este,  at  Modena,  notwithstanding  severe 
and  repeated  losses  possesses  still  considerable  wealth.  At  Naples  the  papyri,  dug  out  from 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  present  still  one  of  the  greatest  modern  literary  curiosities 

2659.  The  fine  arts  in  Italy  have  attained  a splendour  quite  unrivalled  in  any  modem 
country,  and  have  even  flourished  in  that  region  as  their  chosen  and  peculiar  soil.  An 
aristocracy  living  in  cities,  and  estranged  from  rural  habits,  naturally  centered  their  pride 
and  gratification  in  covering  their  country  with  this  species  of  embellishment.  The  houses 
of  the  Medici  and  of  Este,  with  the  nobles  and  senate  of  Venice,  vied  with  each  other  in 
raising  such  monuments, 

2660.  Paintingy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools,  reached 
a height  of  perfection  unequalled,  perhaps,  even  in  ancient  times.  In  all  the  qualities  of 
form,  design,  and  expression,  which  constitute  the  highest  excellence  of  the  art,  no  names 
can  yet  rival  those  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  A school  nearly  contemporaneous  was 
formed  at  Venice,  which,  as  to  the  beauty  of  colouring,  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  ever  since  this  early  period,  the  art  has  been  in  a state  of  gradual  decline.  The  school 
of  Bologna,  however,  which  immediately  succeeded,  attained  to  very  great  excellence,  just 
below'  that  of  its  predecessor.  But,  for  more  than  a century,  though  Italy  has  had  some 
showy  and  popular  painters,  there  have  been  none  who  could  establish  any  classic  reputation  : 
at  present,  notwithstanding  the  respectable  names  of  Camuccini  and  Naldi,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  art  is  very  secondary.  An  ingenious  writer  complains  of  the  cold,  glaring,  hard 
style  adopted  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  most  masterly  of  the  ancient 
works.  Indeed,  Mr.  Williams  suspects  that  the  constant  copying  of  these  works,  and 
often  for  the  mere  purpose  of  sole,  deadens  the  invention  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine 
painters. 

2661.  The  sculpture  of  Italy,  even  during  its  happiest  ages  did  not  equal  that  of  the 
ancient  schools;  though  Micliacl  Angelo  and  Bandinelli,  combining  it  with  painting,  pro- 
duced some  very  splendid  specimens.  In  the  present  age  the  genius  of  Canova  has  burst 
forth  with  a brilliancy  which  lias  enabled  modern  times  in  this  art  almost  to  rival  antiquity. 
Thorualdsen,  also,  though  a Dane,  having  been  completely  formed  and  fixed  at  Rome,  has 
generally  been  considered  as  Italian. 

2662.  Engraving  is  an  art  subsidiary  to  painting  and  sculpture,  and  naturally  following  in 
their  train.  Notwithstanding  the  interesting  school  formed  by  Raphael,  and  the  valuable 
etchings  by  the  Bolognese  painters,  Italy  seems  in  this  department,  to  have  long  remained 
Itehind  France  and  Flanders.  This  reproach  has  been  removed  in  the  present  age,  when 
the  patronage  afforded  by  an  association  of  nobles  has  produced  Volpato,  Bettelini,  Gan- 
dolfi,  and  above  all  Morghen,  justly,  perhaps,  considered  as  the  greatest  engraver  that  ever 
existed.  The  talent  of  these  nrtists  also  having  been  employed  solely  on  the  finest  pieces 
of  the  early  masters,  has  rendered  their  engravings  of  peculiar  interest  and  value. 

2663.  Architecture  is  another  art  in  wliicli  Italy  lias  no  modern  rival.  Though  some 
of  the  northern  nations  may  have  erected  more  huge  and  more  costly  structures,  none  of 
them  display  the  same  high,  pure,  and  classical  taste.  Besides  Palladio  and  Bramante,  who 
hold  the  foremost  place  among  professed  architects,  Michael  Angelo  employed  himself  in 
designing  several  great  edifices,  which  are  stamped  with  all  the  grandeur  of  his  genius. 
Hence,  notw  ithstanding  the  astonishing  magnificence  of  the  architectural  remains  of  ancient 
Rome,  they  arc  completely  matched  by  St  Peter’s,  the  Lateran,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and 
other  modern  churches. 

2664.  The  collections  of  art  in  Italy  arc  of  a splendour  surpassing  even  that  which  might 
be  inferred  from  the  great  works  produced  by  its  artists.  Of  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancients 
w hich  w ere  either  saved  from  the  desolation  of  the  Eastern  empire,  or  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of 
temples  and  palaces,  by  far  the  greater  part  were  either  found  in  Italy,  or  brought  into  it ; and 
that  country  became  the  grand  depository  alike  of  ancient  and  modem  art.  Even  at  the 
time  when  French  rapacity  had  stripped  it  of  all  its  moveable  treasures,  the  grand  productions 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Caracci,  and  Titian,  painted  upon  the  walls  of  temples  and 
palaces,  remained  immutably  fixed.  Italian  pictures  form  still  the  brightest  ornament  of  all 
the  collections  beyond  the  Alps;  yet  the  multitudes  which  have  been  purchased  out  of  Italy, 
seem  scarcely  missed  amid  the  profusion  of  those  which  remain.  Rome  continues  still  the 
great  studio  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  : no  painter  is  considered  fully  accomplished  until 
he  has  spent  a year  or  two  in  that  capital ; and  many  from  the  most  remote  countries, 
enamoured  of  its  beauties  and  advantages,  make  it  their  residence  for  life. 

2665.  In  music , Italy  has  boasted  a similar  pre-eminence;  and  for  a long  time  all  the 
great  composers  in  the  high  style  of  art,  Pasiello,  Cimarosa,  and  .Salieri,  were  exclusively 
Italian.  Of  late,  however,  Germany  has  come  forward  as  a powerful  rival ; Vienna  espe- 
cially has  produced  several  composers  of  the  first  class.  Yet  Italy  seems  still  to  l>e  regarded 
as  the  chief  home  of  the  musical  art ; thither  all  the  students  repair ; and  its  vocal  per- 
formers are  considered  over  all  Europe  as  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country. 

2666.  The  amusements  of  Italy  have  been  already  touched  upon,  in  estimating  the  clmrac- 
ter  of  a people,  of  whom  so  large  a proportion  live  only  for  amusement.  The  arts  now 
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enumerated ; as  brought  to  such  perfection,  furnish  a great  part  of  their  daily  recreation  ; to 
which  they  add  a still  more  refined  one,  improvisatory  poetry.  In  all  the  societies  of  Italy, 
there  are  bards  who  are  ready  to  recite  a crowd  of  verses,  upon  any  subject  proposed,  on  the 
spot ; and  many  have  been  celebrated  as  of  great  excellence.  We  are  not  aware,  however, 
that  any  of  the  productions  of  these  improvisatori  have  obtained  the  notice  of  the  world  in 
general ; and  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  rather  a process  for  the  display  of  quickness  of 
fancy,  than  one  by  which  works  of  superior  merit  can  be  produced. 

2667.  The  mansions  of  Italy  are  celebrated  for  the  splendour  and  art  displayed  both  in 
their  form  and  interior  decoration.  Those  built  by  the  nobility  in  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa, 
and  Venice,  are  usually  dignified  with  the  name  of  palaces  ; and  their  classic  exterior,  spa- 
cious apartments,  and  the  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  with  which  they  are  adorned, 
render  them  often  more  interesting  to  the  spectator  than  those  of  the  greatest  monarchs 
bevond  the  Alps.  They  are  maintained,  however,  rather  for  show  than  use  ; all  the  finest 

apartments  being  employed  as  galleries  of 
exhibition,  while  those  in  which  the  family 
reside  are  of  small  dimension,  in  the  upper 
stories,  and  destitute  of  many  of  the  comforts 
which,  to  an  English  gentleman,  appear  in- 
dispensable : in  short,  to  him  they  appear 
little  better  than  garrets.  The  taste  for 
architectural  beauty  descends  even  to  the 
lower  ranks.  The  houses  of  the  little  farm- 
ers in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  are  adorned 
with  porticoes  and  colonnades,  and  often  dis- 
play a classic  aspect  ( fig.  308.). 

2668.  The  dress  of  the  Italians  does  not  seem  to  have  any  features  peculiar  or  strictly 
national.  Among  the  upper  ranks,  French  fashions  prevail ; many  of  those  in  the  country, 
and  especially  of  the  hilly  districts,  display  a picturesque  variety,  which,  being  not  unaccom- 
panied with  taste,  produces  often  a very  pleasing  effect  (Jig.  309.). 


2669.  In  the  food  of  the  Italians,  who  are  generally  very  temperate,  we  know  not  any 
very  characteristic  article,  except  maccaroni.  In  the  rest  of  Europe  it  has  not  been 
generally  adopted  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  it  is  presented  os  a delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the 
opulent. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography . 

2670.  The  local  divisions  (f  Italy  are  more  than  usually  prominent ; for  though  the 
country  is  united  by  name,  by  a common  language,  and  by  a strong  national  feeling,  it  has 
yet  been  partitioned  into  a number  of  states,  politically  independent  of  each  other.  The 
numerous  little  republics,  indeed,  which  once  made  so  brilliant  a figure,  and  disputed  for 
supremacy,  have,  in  the  late  convulsions,  lost  the  feeble  remains  of  their  existence,  and 
merged  into  the  gTeat  states.  Italy  is  thus  divided  into  five  great  portions:  1.  The  Eccle- 
siastical States;  2.  Tuscany;  3.  Lombardy,  or  the  Austrian  States;  4.  The  States  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia ; 5.  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Subsect.  1.  Ecclesiastical  States* 

2671.  The  Ecclesiastical  States  have  lost  that  paramount  importance  which  they  once  pos- 
sessed, and  are  the  least  flourishing  and  powerful  of  all  the  divisions  of  Italy.  Nevertheless, 
as  they  contain  Rome,  with  all  its  stupendous  monuments,  and  were  the  central  theatre  of  all 
tlie  ancient  grandeur  of  Italy,  they  still  excite  an  interest  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  these 
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celebrated  regions.  They  form  a central  band,  extending  entirely  across  the  country,  and 
separating  the  north  from  the  south  of  Italy.  Since  the  acquisition  of  Ferrara,  their 
eastern  portion  shoots  n large  branch  northwards  as  far  as  the  Po.  They  are  thus  in 
contact  on  one  side  with  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  on  the  other  with  Naples.  The  Apen- 
nines pass  entirely  through  them,  producing  on  their  borders  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  Europe, — the  lake  of  Perugia,  the  falls  of  Terni,  the  magic  scenes  of  Tivoli  and 
Frascati.  These  mountains  divide  the  states  into  two  unequal  plains,  of  which  the  eastern 
is  the  most  extensive,  and  contains  the  city  of  Rome ; but  it  is  in  a great  measure  waste  and 
pestilential.  The  western,  comprising  the  Bolognese  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  is  more 
fertile  and  better  cultivated,  but  much  narrower,  !>cing  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  Apennines 
and  the  Adriatic.  The  mountains  produce  timber,  chestnuts,  fruits,  and  even  silk,  wine, 
and  oil,  though  not  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  the  Florentine  and  Neapolitan  territories. 
There  is  very  little  manufacturing  industry  of  any  description.  The  annats,  contributions, 
and  indulgences,  which  anciently  maintained  the  pontifical  sovereign  in  such  pomp,  have 
disappeared  with  the  decaying  faith  of  the  catholic  world.  He  maintains  about  6000  or 
7000  troops,  which  are  little  better  than  a species  of  militia. 

2672.  The  population  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  is  about  2,600,000.  Principal  towns  : 
— Rome,  150,000;  Bologna,  65,000;  Ancona,  30,000 ; Perugia,  30,000;  Ferrara,  24,000; 
Ravenna,  24,000;  Forli,  16,000;  Pesaro,  14,000;  Benevento  (in  Naples),  14,000;  Ascoli, 
12,000;  Viterbo,  12,000;  Macerata,  12,000;  Urbino,  11,000;  Loretto,  8000;  Civita 
Veccliia,  7000. 

2673.  The  revenue  is  in  a great  measure  conjectural,  from  the  want  of  any  official  state- 
ments. M.  Balbi,  in  a communication  to  the  Bulletin  Universel , states  it  to  have  amounted, 
in  1818,  to  1,720,000/. : of  which  there  was  derived  from  land-tax,  400,000/.  ; from  customs, 
300,000/. ; monopolies,  190,000/.  ; registers,  &c.,  200,000 1.  ; lottery,  135,000/.  At  present 
the  same  writer  estimates  it  only  at  1,237,000/.,  burdened  with  a debt  of  24,700,000/. 

2674.  Home  (fig.  310.)  is  the  capital  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  This  ancient  city,  still 
great  in  its  decline,  presents  to  the  reflecting  mind  a more  interesting  spectacle  than 


the  proudest  capitals  of  the  modem  world.  It  holds  enshrined,  as  it  were,  all  the  sub- 
liincst  monuments  of  history  and  antiquity.  Every  spot  is  rendered  sacred  by  awful  names 
and  heroic  actions.  The  memory  of  those  who  rose  in  genius  and  glory  above  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  of  those  whose  nod  fixed  tlie  destinies  of  the  world,  secins  to  hover  around 
the  44  eternal  city.”  Gibbon,  while  he  disclaims  enthusiasm  as  a part  of  his  character, 
admits  that  it  never  left  him  during  the  weeks  which  he  spent  in  wandering  through  the 
streets  and  monuments  of  Rome.  Independent  even  of  these  high  associations,  Rome 
contains  the  most  perfect  works  in  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  produced  in  the 
ages  both  ancient  and  modem,  when  those  arts  had  reached  their  proudest  height.  Even 
now,  all  who  wish  to  attain  taste  or  perfect  skill  in  those  refined  and  beautiful  arts,  flock  to 
Rome  as  their  school.  To  celebrate  Rome  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is,  libraries  have  been 
written ; but  we  can  merely  mention  those  grand  features  which  render  it  the  admiration  of 
the  world. 

2675.  The  outlines  of  ancient  Rome , and  its  relation  to  the  modem  city , may  be  distinctly 
traced.  Forsyth  distinguishes  three  cities  called  Rome ; that  which  the  Gauls  destroyed, 
that  which  Nero  burned,  and  that  which  Nero  rebuilt.  The  walls  begun  by  Servius  Tullius, 
and  completed  by  Aurelian,  present  specimens  of  all  the  successive  forms  of  construc- 
tion which  prevailed  in  Home.  The  modem  city  is  still  enclosed  by  them ; but  it 
covers  only  a portion  of  the  vast  site  occupied  by  the  mistress  of  the  world.  It  extends 
chiefly  over  the  Campus  Martius  and  along  the  Tiber,  forming  a curve  round  the  base  of 
the  Capitol.  The  spectator  must  turn  to  the  other  side  of  that  hill  before  he  is  met  by  the 
genius  of  ancient  Rome.  There,  scattered  in  vast  and  shapeless  masses  over  the  seven 
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hills,  appear  its  ruins.  They  stand  in  lonely  majesty,  with  groves  of  funereal  cypress  waving 
over  them.  Its  palaces,  its  tombs,  its  baths,  its  temples  with  their  pointed  obelisks,  stand 
majestic  but  solitary  monuments  amid  the  extensive  waste  of  time  and  desolation.  The 
Palatine,  which  originally  contained  the  whole  city,  which  remained  always  its  chief  and 
most  populous  quarter,  and  is  represented  by  Cicero  as  crowded  with  the  senate,  the 
orders,  and  with  all  Italy,  presents  a mere  landscape  with  two  solitary  villas  and  a convent. 
The  temples, palaces,  and  porticoes  lie  in  such  shapeless  heaps,  that  the  utmost  learning  of 
the  modern  architect  ami  antiquary  have  been  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  to  discover  their 
plan  and  their  site.  Of  the  imperial  palace  only  some  vaulted  subterraneous  chambers  of 
one  wing  remain.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few  grand 
objects,  the  details  of  ancient  Rome  have  escaped  the  most  anxious  researches  of  the  learned. 
We  cannot  tell  the  site  of  many  of  the  objects  even  most  famous  in  antiquity.  We 
cannot  say,  “ Here  stood  the  house  of  Maecenas,  of  Cicero,  of  Horace.”  However,  the 
Capitol,  the  Forum,  the  hills,  are  stamped  with  those  characters  of  antiquity  that  cannot 
be  mistaken : “ a walk  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Coliseum  comprises  the  history  of  ages." 
The  leading  features  in  Rome  are  the  ancient  edifices ; the  modem  edifices ; the  works  of 
painting  ; and  the  works  of  sculpture. 

2676.  Of  the  ancient  edifices,  though  many  retain  only  their  rude  foundations,  and  others 
have  been  so  shattered,  that  their  original  form  cannot  now  be  traced,  enough  yet  remains 
to  inspire  the  most  solemn  emotions,  and  to  give  a full  idea  of  the  perfection  of  ancient 
architectural  design.  The  monuments  of  Rome  are  divided  by  Forsyth  into  the  works  of 
the  kings,  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  empire.  The  first  are  of  the  solid  and  rude  Tuscan 
order,  with  large  uncemented  blocks ; but  only  a few  detached  specimens  of  them  can  now 
be  traced.  The  works  of  the  republic  were  almost  strictly  limited  to  objects  of  utility  and 
power,  — aqueducts,  bridges,  roads.  It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  empire,  or  at  least 
until  the  liberties  of  Rome,  undermined  by  the  vast  wealth  of  conquered  kingdoms,  were 
rapidly  falling,  that  the  arts  of  Greece,  admired  and  imitated,  enabled  Rome  to  produce  her 
perfect  specimens  of  architecture.  The  orders  were  Grecian ; but  it  is  remarkable  that, 
while  the  Doric  and  Ionic  predominate  in  the  original  country,  in  Rome  the  highly  orna- 
mented Corinthian,  of  which  the  Composite  is  only  a variety,  was  employed  in  all  the 
principal  edifices.  Of  these,  the  Pantheon  and  Coliseum  remain  nearly  entire,  or  with 

only  such  touches  of  ruin  as  render  them 
more  awful  and  picturesque.  The  Pantheon 
(Jig-  31  !•)»  whose  portico,  it  is  said,  « shines 
inimitable  on  earth,"  preserves  uninjured  this 
feature,  its  graceful  dome  and  its  pavement, 
and  the  rich  fluted  marble  pillars  that  line  its 
walls  ; while  the  deep  tints  of  age  only  serve 
to  render  it  more  venerable.  Yet  Mr.  Eustace 
laments  it  as  shorn  of  its  beams  by  the  dis- 
astrous twilight  of  eighteen  centuries ; he 
regrets  its  proud  elevation,  the  statues  that 
graced  its  cornice,  the  bronze  that  blazed  on 
its  dome,  the  silver  that  lined  the  compart- 
ments of  its  roof  within : but,  on  the  whole, 
Mr.  Forsyth  conceives  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  to  be  so  well  preserved  ; which  seems  owing  to  its  fortune  in  having  been  converted 
into  a Christian  church.  The  amphitheatre,  called  the  Coliseum  {Jig.  312.),  that  spacious 
structure 

" Which,  in  its  public  days,  unpeopled  Rome, 

And  held  uncrowded  nations  in  its  womb,” 

presents  still  the  most  gigantic  monument  of  the  Roman  world.  Fifty  thousand  people 

could  find  seats  in  it;  yet  this 
huge  space  was,  it  appears,  some- 
times insufficient  for  the  mul- 
titudes who  thronged  to  witness 
the  cruel  spectacles  .there  exhi- 
bited. This  edifice,  by  its  cir- 
cular form,  and  the  solidity  of  its 
materials,  was  enabled  to  defy  the 
effects  of  l>arbarism  ; but  it  fell  a 
victim  to  the  hand  of  taste.  The 
modern  nobles,  in  seeking  to 
adorn  Rome  with  palaces,  used 
the  Coliseum  as  a quarry  out  of 
colukuk.  which  the  materials  might  be 

drawn.  The  Farnese  palace,  one  of  its  most  boasted  structures,  is  entirely  built  out  of  it. 
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The  work  of  spoliation  was  arrested  before  it  had  stripped  off  more  than  half  of  this  august 
edifice  ; and  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  its  parts  enough  remains  to  enable  the  architect 
to  design  a complete  restoration.  Some  criticisms  have  been  made  on  its  details  ; but  on  the 
whole  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  magnificent,  and  to  excite  the  most  solemn  emotions,  of 
any  existing  monument  of  antiquity.  Baths  form  another  most  superb  class  of  Roman 
monuments.  Those  of  Caracalla  resemble  the  ruins  of  a city  rather  than  of  any  single 
structure.  They  afforded,  in  fact,  every  variety  of  recreation ; containing  temples,  porticoes, 
libraries,  and  theatre.  It  is  supposed  that  there  might  be  accommodation  for  three  thousand 
persons  to  Imthe  at  a time.  The  numerous  columns,  paintings,  and  statues,  have  been 
obliterated ; though,  of  the  latter,  the  Hercules  and  the  Toro  Famese  were  dug  up  from 
beneath.  But  the  walls  and  many  spacious  apartments  remain,  and  the  general  outline 
may  still  be  distinguished.  There  are  traces  of  a mosaic  pavement,  which  appears  to  have 
extended  over  the  whole.  The  baths  of  Diocletian  are  almost  equally  vast,  but  show  a 
decline  of  the  art ; a considerable  portion  of  them  is  now  converted  into  a convent  of  Car- 
thusians. The  baths  of  Titus  are  smaller  than  either ; but  they  appear  to  have  been  con- 
structed in  a purer  taste,  and  beneath  them  was  found  the  Laocoon,  and  the  finest  remains 
of  ancient  painting.  The  column  of  Trajan  (jSg.313.)  and  that  of  Antoninus  (Jig. 31 4.)  sur- 


vive as  magnificent  examples  of  this  description  of  edifice.  They  arc  of  the  finest  white 
marble,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  decorated  with  a series  of  sculpture, 
which  winds  in  a spiral  line  from  the  base  to  the  capital  of  each,  representing  their 
respective  wars  and  triumphs.  That  of  Trajan,  in  particular,  contains  2500  figures; 
forming  a complete  system  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  a mine  from  which  all  modern 
painters  have  drawn  materials.  The  two  emperors  have  been  deposed  from  their  lofty 
shrines,  and  in  their  room  have  been  elevated,  w ith  very  bad  taste,  representations  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Triumphal  arches  formed  with  the  ancients  a favourite  mode  of 
commemorating  great  actions  and  signal  achievements  Of  these,  Rome  still  exhibits  some 
splendid  remains.  The  Arch  of  Constantine  (Jig • 315.)  is  the  loftiest,  the  noblest,  and  in 

the  purest  style  of  architecture.  That 
of  Titus  is  richer,  but  is  considered  by 
Mr.  Forsyth  as  too  much  crowded  with 
sculpture.  Those  of  Severus  and  Gal- 
lienus  are  decidedly  inferior.  The 
tombs  are  lastly  to  be  mentioned,  as  an 
object  on  which  art  and  pomp  were 
lavished  by  the  ancients.  Those  of 
Augustus  and  of  Adrian  are  on  the 
most  gigantic  scale,  and  resemble  sub- 
terraneous cities.  The  lower  vaults  of 
tlie  former  are  lnrge  enough  to  serve  for 
a modem  amphitheatre ; but  they  were 
tombs  on  a hospitable  system,  destined 
AMR  or  oomtaotirb.  to  contain  not  himself  and  his  relations 
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only,  but  his  freedmen  and  all  their  families.  That  of  Adrian,  reduced  to  half  its  dimen- 
sions, still  forms  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  spacious  citadel  of  Rome.  Greater  elegance 
appears  in  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius,  a lofty  pyramid,  wliich  rises  in  lonely  pomp,  looking 
upon  a hundred  humbler  tombs  in  the  neighbouring  grove,  and  supported  on  either  side 
by  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  venerable  in  decay. 

2677.  Of  the  modern  edifices  of  Rome,  those  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  are  by  far 
the  most  conspicuous ; for,  though  Venice  and  Genoa  may  compete  in  the  splendour  of 
palaces,  in  churches  no  other  city  can  be  compared  with  this  metropolis  of  the  catholic  world. 
They  present  also  specimens  of  successive  styles  of  architecture  ; many  of  them  having  been 
beguu  in  the  first  centuries,  and  enlarged  and  embellished  by  a long  line  of  pontiffs,  till  they 
have  become  perfect  treasuries  of  wealth  and  art.  Some  of  the  series  were  not  in  the  very  purest 
taste;  but  as,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  they  were  often  modelled  after  ancient  structures  which 
were  always  present  to  inspire  ideas  of  grandeur,  none  of  them  exhibit  marks  of  total 
degeneracy  and  deformity.  “ lie,  therefore,”  says  Eustace,  “ who  delights  in  halls  of  an 
immense  size  and  exact  proportion,  in  lengthening  colonnades  and  vast  pillars  of  one  solid 
block  of  porphyry,  of  granite,  of  Parian  or  Egyptian  marble ; in  pavements  that  glow  with 
all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  roofs  that  blaze  with  brass  or  gold ; in  canvass  warm  as  life 
itself,  and  statues  ready  to  start  from  the  tombs  on  which  they  recline,  will  range  round  the 
churches  of  Rome,  and  find  in  them  an  inexhaustible  source  of  instructive  and  rational 
amusement.”  Foremost  among  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  of  the  world,  stands  the  majestic 
front  and  sublime  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  {fig . 316  ).  On  its  site  has  always  been  the  princi- 


■r.  wru'i. 

pal  church  of  Rome,  erected  by  Constantine,  and  rendered  sacred  by  containing  the  ashes 
of  the  apostle  from  whom  the  bishops  of  Rome  claimed  their  descent  and  authority.  After 
being  embellished  during  successive  ages,  it  began  to  threateu  its  fall,  when  Nicholas  V.  and 
Julius  II.  conceived  the  project  of  erecting  in  its  stead  a new  and  nobler  structure.  It  was 
carried  on  for  a hundred  years,  by  eighteen  pontiffs,  all  devoting  to  it  a large  portion  of  their 
treasure,  and  employing  upon  it  the  talents  of  Bramanto,  Michael  Angelo,  Bernini,  and 
other  artists,  the  greatest  of  that  most  brilliant  age.  It  is  surprising  with  what  unity  the 
successive  artists  worked  over  each  other’s  plans.  The  first,  indeed,  is  liable  to  criticism  ; 
but  the  colonnade  and  the  dome  are  perfectly  unrivalled,  and  render  it  the  most  magnificent 
structure  that  ever  was  reared  by  mortal  hands.  The  Basilica  of  St.  Paul’s  is  still  more 
ancient,  having  been  built  by  Theodosius,  and  presents  great  vestiges  of  ancient  magnificence, 
consisting  in  painted  walls,  and  long  ranges  of  marble  and  porphyry  columns.  Though 
several  times  repaired,  it  has  still,  however,  a forlorn,  unfinished,  and  almost  ruinous 
appearance ; presenting  the  aspect  of  a desolate  and  melancholy  monument.  The 
church  of  St.  John  Latcran  claims  a still  higher  dignity ; being,  in  preference  to  St.  Peter's, 
the  regular  cathedral  church  of  Rome ; on  which  ground  it  assumes  the  lofty  title 
of  mother  and  head  of  the  churches  of  the  city  and  the  world.  It  was,  in  fact,  adorned  with 
three  hundred  antique  pillars,  which  would,  it  is  supposed,  have  formed  the  finest  pillared 
scenery  in  existence  ; but,  unhappily,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  a modern  architect  who  seems 
to  have  been  actuated  by  an  antipathy  to  pillars,  and  who  w alled  up  a great  proportion  of  them. 
The  S.  Maria  Maggiore  is  another  church,  of  which  Eustace  doubts  if  any  architectural  ex- 
hibition surpasses  or  even  equals  it.  The  two  magnificent  colonnades,  and  the  canopy  which 
form  its  interior,  constitute  its  prominent  beauties.  Besides  these  four  principal  churches. 
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Rome  contains  numerous  others,  distinguished  by  their  antiquity  and  embellishments, 
especially  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  other  leading  ornament  of  modem  Rome  consists 
in  its  palaces.  A fondness,  and  almost  a rage,  for  erecting  magnificent  structures  generally 
possesses  the  Italian  nobles,  and  displays  itself  peculiarly  in  their  town  residences,  which 
are  hence  usually  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  palace.  So  vast  are  those  of  Rome,  that, 
with  their  appendages,  they  cover  more  ground  than  the  modem  habitations.  They  do  not 
in  general  display  the  same  lofty  style  of  architecture  as  the  churches  or  temples.  Their 
place  in  the  street  does  not  allow  room  for  the  open  gallery  and  spacious  colonnade ; and  the 
external  ornaments,  even  of  the  most  splendid,  consist  chiefly  in  pilasters.  Their  chief 
attraction  is  in  the  spacious  courts  and  porticoes  within,  the  vast  halls  and  lofty  apart- 
ments, with  the  pillars,  the  marbles,  the  statues,  and  the  paintings  that  furnish  and  adorn 
them  in  such  profusion.  Indeed,  they  are  maintained  in  a great  measure  as  galleries  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  These  superb  mansions  are  now  in  a state  of  decay : two  of  the 
most  splendid,  the  Farnese  and  the  Medici,  belong  to  foreign  princes,  and  are  left  under  the 
care  of  stewards  ; while  many  of  the  great  nobles,  suffering  under  the  hardships  of  the  times, 
can  no  longer  support  the  expense  of  keeping  these  vast  mansions  in  repair,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  dispose  of  some  of  their  most  valuable  contents.  The  Barberini  palace,  erected  by 
the  cardinal  of  that  name,  with  a noble  library,  opened  on  certain  days  to  the  public,  contains 
many  statues  and  pictures.  The  Farnese  palace  is  considered  the  first  in  Rome  for  its 
architectural  beauties,  plundered,  however,  from  the  Coliseum : on  its  walls  are  painted  the 
Gallery  of  Annibal  Caracci,  and  the  Galatea  of  Raphael ; but  its  Torso  and  Hercules  have 
been  carried  away  to  Naples.  The  Colonna,  illustrious  for  the  heroism  and  virtues  of  the 
family  whose  name  it  bears,  is  distinguished  also  by  a gallery,  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  Europe, 
adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars  and  giallo  antic o ; but  the  paintings  of  Claude,  which  formed 
its  chief  ornament,  have  been  sacrificed  amid  the  late  distresses.  The  same  fate  has  befallen 
the  Claudes  of  Altieri.  The  Borghese  has  been  celebrated  for  its  profusion  of  works  of 
art,  particularly  in  sculpture;  but  these  last,  having  been  purchased  by  the  Bourbons,  re- 
main at  Paris.  The  Giustiniani,  built  on  the  site  of  Nero’s  baths,  contains  a vast  profusion 
of  statues  dug  up  from  beneath  them.  The  Cor-sini  is  noted  by  its  vast  extent,  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  and  by  its  library,  said  to  have  amounted 
to  400,000  volumes.  The  Doria  has  a magnificent  gallery,  with  many  paintings,  by  the 
first  masters;  the  Rospigliosi  has  the  Aurora  of  Guido  painted  in  fresco  on  its  walls;  and 
the  Spadn  has  the  colossal  statue  of  Pompey.  'Hie  pontifical  palaces,  however,  eclipse 
them  all.  The  Vatican  is  pre-eminent,  not  by  its  external  structure,  which  is  simple,  and 
not  very  uniform,  but  by  its  vast  extent,  being  1200  feet  by  1000;  by  the  number  of  its 
apartments,  which  have  been  estimated  at  1 1,000;  and,  much  more  than  all,  by  its  contents, 
which  are  more  precious  and  interesting  than  those  of  any  other  palace  or  edifice  in  existence. 
It  contains  the  most  valuable  library  in  Europe,  the  finest  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  and  a vast  collection  of  ancient  sculpture,  including  several  of  its  choicest  specimens. 
The  thunders  of  the  Vatican  have  ceased  to  agitate  Europe,  and  this  palace  is  now  prized 
only  as  the  great  school  of  the  peaceful  and  elegant  arts.  The  summer  palace  on  Monte 
CavaDo,  the  ancient  Quirinal,  is  very  extensive,  but  of  simple  structure,  and  has  spacious 
and  fine  gardens.  The  Lateran  is  an  elegant  but  smaller  edifice,  only  used  when  service 
is  to  be  performed  in  the  neighbouring  church. 

2678.  The  works  of  paintitig  and  sculpture  with  which  Rome  is  adorned,  excel,  as  already 
observed,  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  Roman  school  surpasses  any  in  modern 
times  in  force  and  expression,  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  highest  excellence  of  art ; 
but,  besides  the  works  of  Raphael,  its  leader,  and  of  his  disciples,  the  munificence  of  the 
pontiffs  enabled  them  to  attract  the  great  masters  from  other  cities  of  Italy.  Michael  An- 
gelo, though  a Florentine,  executed  scarcely  any  of  his  works  at  Florence ; his  Last 
Judgment,  his  Creation,  his  Prophets,  are  all  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican. 
Of  the  school  of  Bologna,  the  Farnese  Gallery  by  Annibal  Caracci,  the  St.  Jerome  of 
Domenichino,  the  Aurora  and  Magdalen  of  Guido,  rank  as  the  best  works  of  those 
respective  artists.  The  series  of  Raphael’s  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  is  probably  the  grandest  in 
the  world ; for  his  Cartoons,  preserved  at  Hampton  Court,  though  equal  in  design,  are 
comparatively  unfinished.  The  choicest  works  of  ancient  sculpture  having  been  employed 
to  adorn  the  Roman  temples  and  palaces,  were  dug  up  from  beneath  them  to  adorn  the 
modem  city  : these,  however,  being  all  moveable,  suffered  still  more  than  the  paintings  by 
the  French  system  of  spoliation,  and  all  those  which  were  of  any  value  were  carried  aw  ay, 
that  the  Louvre  might  be  made  the  centre  of  art.  Even  in  the  course  of  the  restoration, 
several  have  been  withdrawn.  The  Borghese  collection,  with  its  Hermaphrodite  and 
Gladiator,  remain,  as  already  stated,  at  Paris ; the  Venus  has  been  taken  to  Florence, 
and  the  Hercules  to  Naples.  Rome,  however,  retains  the  Laocoon,  the  Gladiator,  and  a 
profusion  of  other  works,  still  much  superior  to  those  found  in  any  other  city. 

2679.  Modem  Rome,  taken  altogether,  and  independent  of  the  many  single  majestic  ob- 
jects, cannot  be  called  a fine  city.  The  streets  are  narrower  than  those  of  London,  though 
wider  than  those  of  Paris,  and  are  covered  with  a reticular  pavement,  well  suited  for  car- 
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riages,  but  annoying  to  the  foot  passenger.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  plastered  with  a 
species  of  stucco,  w hich  is  extremely  durable,  yet  can  never  convey  to  our  minds  the  same 
ideas  of  richness  and  solidity.  But  the  deadliest  charge  brought  against  Rome  is  its  ex- 
cessive dirt,  in  which  it  may  vie  with  Lisbon  itself.  Filth  is  accumulated  even  in  presence 
of  the  most  majestic  piles,  to  such  an  extent  as  renders  them  unapproachable  to  a nation  so 
punctilious  in  this  particular  as  the  English.  The  whole  pavement  around  the  Pantheon 
is  revolting  to  every  sense,  sprinkled  witli  blood  and  filth,  entrails  of  pigs  or  piles  of  stale 
fish.  Few  vestiges  remain  of  the  144  cloaca?,  which  were  so  salutary  to  the  ancient  city. 
The  Roman  Forum,  which  especially  recalls  such  high  associations,  and  is  adorned  with  the 
most  majestic  ruins,  being  now  converted  into  a cow-market,  makes  a profuse  display  of 
every  description  of  filth.  The  population,  however,  has  increased,  in  consequence  of  the 
resort  of  strangers,  and  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  150,000. 

2680.  The  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  Home  form  an  additional  ornament  to  the  city,  especially 
the  extensive  gardens  which  surround  them,  'l'he  gardens  of  Lucullus,  of  Maecenas,  of 
Sallust,  were  peculiarly  spacious  and  magnificent  ; and  those  of  the  modern  palaces,  though 
on  a scale  less  vast,  partake  of  the  same  character.  Several  command  extensive  views  over 
Rome,  anciently  adorned  with  those  stupendous  edifices  which  were  the  w'onderof  the  world, 
but  now,  perhaps,  more  interesting  when  the  same  edifices  are  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
overgrown  with  cypress.  No  spot  commands  so  fine  a view  over  these  awful  and  immortal 

remains  as  the  Famese  gar- 
dens on  the  Palatine  Mount. 
Of  these  villas,  the  Mila 
Borghese  (Jig.  SI 7.)  is  the 
finest  and  most  ornamented, 
and  its  walks, which,  however, 
are  too  much  in  the  old  formal 
style,  are  open  for  the  recre- 
ation of  the  public.  The 
Villa  Ludovisi  contains  the 
Aurora  of  Guercino  ; and  the 
Villa  Aldobrandini  has  the 
representation  of  a Marriage, 
which  is  viewed  as  the  finest 
relic  of  ancient  painting. 

2681.  The  more  distant  environs  of  Home  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  that  wide  cam - 
pagna  or  plain,  which  its  pestilential  air  has  devoted  to  almost  total  desolation.  In  ap- 
proaching, however,  to  the  branches  of  the  Apenninc,  a singular  variety  of  picturesque 
scenery  begins  to  open.  Gentle  hills,  with  little  lakes  embosomed  in  them,  and  swelling 
into  bold  and  lofty  mountains,  crowned  with  extensive  forests ; cascades  dashing  down  their 
steeps,  and  smiling  plains  intervening  ; — these,  with  brilliant  skies  and  balmy  airs,  are  com- 
mon to  this  region  with  many  others;  but  it  derives  peculiar  interest  from  the  edifices, 
noble  in  ruin,  which  adorn  the  brow  of  almost  every  hill,  and  from  the  recollection  of  the 
many  illustrious  ancients  who  in  these  shades  wooed  the  Muses,  and  sought  recreation 
from  the  toils  of  war  and  of  empire.  These  features  render  this  the  peculiar  region  of  the 
grand  landscape,  the  scenes  in  which  Poussin  and  Claude  found  the  materials  of  their  sub- 
lime compositions.  An  ingenious  lady  observes,  that  when  she  viewed  these  in  England,  she 
only  exclaimed,  “ How  grand  ! ” but  after  seeing  Italy,  she  added,  **  How  natural ! ” Tivoli, 
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(yig.  3 18.)  the  ancient  Tibur.the  re- 
sidence of  Ma*cenas,  and  Horace’s 
favourite  haunt,  is  celebrated  over 
all  Italy  for  its  natural  beauties. 
They  consist  chiefly  in  the  wind- 
ings and  falls  of  the  Anio,  now 
Teverone,  particularly  the  great 
fall,  whose  summit  is  crowned  by 
the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  a small 
edifice,  butoneof  the  most  elegant 
and  finely  proportioned,  which 
has  been  transmitted  from  an- 
tiquity. The  river  pouring  down 
in  two  broad  sheets,  the  rocks 
fringed  with  shrubs,  and  crowned  with  forests,  and  with  this  beautiful  ruin,  produce  a com- 
bination scarcely  to  he  equalled.  The  temple  stands,  not  very  appropriately,  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  inn,  and  the  late  Lord  Bristol  had  made  arrangements  for  purchasing  and  conveying  it 
to  England,  w hen  the  Roman  government  prohibited  the  removal.  The  range  of  smaller  falls, 

( /ig.3 1 9. ) called  Cascatelle,  are  equally  beautiful,  and  adorned  with  the  ruins  of  M&'cenas’s villa, 
w hich  still  presents  traces  of  its  former  magnificence.  The  country  round  Tivoli  is  as  fertile 
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a*  beautiful,  and  still  supports  in  the  town  a population  of  about  10,000  souls.  There 
are  several  fine  villas  round  it ; but  the  Italians  in  general  have  little  taste  for  rural  scenerv. 

Horace’s  villa  stands  higher  up  the  river,  amid  the 
recesses  of  Mount  Lucretilis,  which  Mr.  Eustace 
considers  so  beautiful  a combination  of  groves,  rocks, 
hills,  flocks  and  herds,  as  Arcadia  itself  could 
scarcely  rival.  Only  part  of  a wall  and  9ome 
mosaic  pavement  indicate  the  spot.  In  a different 
direction  is  Frascati,  on  a hill  near  which  Cicero 
had  erected  that  beautiful  villa,  which  was  boasted 
as  one  of  the  eyes  of  Italy  : it  commanded  a noble 
view  of  the  plain  of  Rome,  with  the  conspicuous 
and  majestic  feature  of  the  Alban  Mount  rising 
behind.  Not  a vestige  remains,  except  some  pillars, 
which  have  been  employed  to  adorn  a monastery 
built  on  its  site.  The  ruins  of  Tusculuxn  appear 
scattered  in  long  lines  of  wall,  and  of  shattered 
arches  intermingled  with  shrubs  and  bushes  over 
the  summit  and  along  the  sides  of  a mountain,  on  the 
lower  declivity  of  which  stands  the  modem  town  of 
Frascati.  In  this  vicinity  is  the  Lake  of  Albano, 
with  waters  clear  as  crystal,  finely  surrounded  with 
steep  and  richly  wooded  banks,  and  adorned  by  the  noble  edifice  of  Castel  Gandolfo. 
Farther  on  is  a solemn  scene,  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  anciently  Nemus  Diana;,  from  the 
grove  sacred  to  that  goddess : it  is  small,  seated  in  a deep  hollow  of  the  mountain, 
which  it  partly  fills;  the  banks  are  not  only  wooded,  hut  highly  cultivated.  In  the 
centre  of  this  lake,  Trajan  had  moored  a floating  palace  in  the  form  of  a ship,  of  which  some 
fragments  were  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  may  also  class  with  Roman  picturesque 
scenery,  though  at  a greater  distance,  the  fall  of  Tern!  on  the  declivity  of  the  Apennines. 
Here,  as  generally  in  Apennine  scenery,  the  bold  and  grand  arc  finely  combined  with  the 
soft  and  the  beautiful ; the  steep  and  rugged  rocks  being  mixed  with  the  verdure  of  the 
acacia,  the  laburnum,  and  a variety  of  other  trees.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Nar,  with 
the  neighbouring  one  of  CUturanus,  presents  the  Apennine  in  its  mildest  form,  adorned 
w ith  rich  vegetation  and  beauty.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  colony  of  Narni  stand  most 
romantically  bosomed  in  groves  on  the  top  of  a very  high  and  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
are  some  fragments  of  the  proud  arches  thrown  over  it  by  Augustus. 

2681.  Bologna  is  by  much  the  most  important  city  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State  cast  of  the 
Apennines.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  places  in  Italy:  its  university, 
once  said  to  have  contained  10,000  students,  and  its  school  of  painting,  scarcely  second  to 
those  of  Rome  and  Venice,  have  raised  it  to  distinction  as  a scat  of  learning  and  art.  After 
passing  in  its  republican  state  through  many  turbulent  revolutions,  it  voluntarily,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  united  itself  to  the  Roman  state;  stipulating,  however,  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  many  of  its  privileges.  It  had  still  a senate  of  forty  hereditary  nobles,  presided  by 
a gonfalonicrc,  besides  a popular  body,  which  superintended  matters  of  revenue  and  police. 
A republican  spirit,  however,  always  prevailed  in  Bologna;  and  in  1796,  it  gave  to  the 
French  army  a welcome,  which  met  with  the  usual  return  ; the  city  being  deprived  of  all  its 
constitutional  rights,  and  assimilated  to  the  despotic  sway  established  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  Pope,  in  1815,  was  reinstated  in  possession  of  it  by  the  arms  of  the  Allies ; but, 
to  the  just  discontent  of  the  city,  he  declined  restoring  any  of  its  privileges,  and  continued 
the  same  absolute  sway  which  had  been  established  by  Napoleon.  However,  though  op- 
pressed and  fallen,  it  retains  still  many  features  of  the  learned  and  opulent  Bologna  of  the 
middle  ages.  Its  territory  forms  a continuation  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  reaching 
to  the  Apennines;  and  it  is  as  laboriously  cultivated,  and  the  peasantry  are  apparently  in  a 
more  joyous  and  happy  condition.  The  city  is  well  built,  with  long  lines  of  arches  and  co- 
lumns, affording  beneath  a paved  walk  to  foot  passengers ; an  accommodation  rare  in  Italy, 
and  an  object  of  envy.  The  principal  church  is  that  of  St.  Petronius,  a spacious  though 
not  a beautiful  Gothic  edifice.  That  of  St.  Dominic  is  celebrated  for  its  shrine,  which 
occupied  the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Nicolo  ; and  for  a collection  of  pictures,  w hich 
have  since,  however,  been  transferred  to  the  Institute.  There  is  also  a highly  ornamented 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  The  palaces  are 
spacious  distinguished  both  for  their  architectural  beauty  and  the  works  of  art  which 
they  contain  ; but  those  of  the  Zampieri,  the  richest  of  all,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Brera  collection  at  Milan.  The  university  does  not  at  present  number  more  than  500  stu- 
dents ; yet  its  professors  are  still  eminent,  and  most  of  the  science  which  still  exists  in  Italy 
centres  at  Bologna.  But  the  great  modem  boast  of  this  city  is  the  Institute,  formed  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  two  of  its  noble  citizens.  Count  Mar- 
*igli|  a general  in  the  imperial  service,  and  Count  Manfredi.  At  their  instance,  the  city 
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purchased  the  palace  Cellesh  one  of  the  most  spacious  in  Bologna,  in  which  are  now  accom- 
modated the  Academy  of  Sciences  founded  by  M&nfredi,  which  has  brilliantly  maintained 
its  reputation ; a library  of  150,000  volumes ; various  scientific  collections ; and  a gallery  of 
paintings,  in  which,  os  well  as  in  the  churches,  are  seen  numerous  specimens  of  the  great 
Bolognese  masters  ; the  three  Caraccis,  Guido,  Domenichino,  and  Albano.  Here  instructions 
are  also  given  to  young  artists. 

268*2.  Ferrara , the  celebrated  seat  of  the  princes  of  Este,  who  made  themselves  so  prominent 
as  the  patrons  and  persecutors  of  the  learned,  is  large,  dark,  and  antique.  “ The  long  and 
spacious  streets,  silent,  solitary,  and  grass-grown,  give  it  the  solemn  air  of  a deserted  city.** 
The  castle  of  the  duke,  that  grand  theatre  of  feudal  pomp,  is  a vast  structure,  with  lofty 
towers,  and  surrounded  by  a broad  ditch,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Ferrara  has  many 
spots  which  recall  interesting  but  painful  recollections : the  cell  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne, 
in  which  Tasso  was  so  barbarously  immured  ; the  dungeons  in  which  several  votaries  of  the 
Reformation  perished ; the  tomb  of  the  oppressed  and  injured  Ariosto. 

2683.  Other  considerable  and  interesting  cities  distinguish  this  coast.  Ancona,  the  prin- 
cipal naval  station  of  the  Romans  on  the  Mediterranean,  retains  its  admirable  port,  capable 
of  accommodating  commerce  of  any  extent,  and  in  fact  carrying  on  most  of  the  little  which 
belongs  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The  magnificent  mole  erected  by  Trajan  to  cover 
the  port  still  remains,  and  is  considered  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  extant.  Rimini  is  a 
place  of  high  historical  memory.  It  was  conquered  by  Belisarius,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was 
one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  predatory  bands.  The  city  is  still  standing.  Condottieri  with 
its  castle,  converted  into  a Roman  barrack,  presents  still  a romantic  aspect.  Fano,  the  scene  of 
Asdrubal’s  defeat,  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia,  arc  agreeable  country  towns,  rendered  gay  by 
the  residence  of  numerous  nobles.  Loretto  has  long  excited  the  admiration,  and  been  the 
resort  of  the  whole  catholic  world,  from  a legend  reckoned  among  the  surest  in  the  Roman 
calendar.  The  house  of  the  Saviour's  nativity,  after  Palestine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
infidels,  was,  it  seems,  carried  miraculously  through  the  air  by  angels,  and  established  in  this 
favourite  city ; princes,  prelates,  and  princely  dames,  undisturbed  by  any  profane  doubt. 
Hocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  contemplate  and  pay  their  adoration  to  so  holy  an 
object ; the  sacristy  was  heaped  with  treasures ; the  mean  hovel  was  encased  in  sculptured 
marble,  and  the  black  wooden  Madonna  loaded  with  gold  and  jewels.  Her  crown  of  dia- 
monds, however,  and  all  her  accumulated  treasures,  were  plundered  by  the  impious  hands  of 
the  French  republicans,  and  appropriated  to  the  military  chest.  She  was  reinstated  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  France  gave  her  a new  velvet  grown, 
and  a considerable  number  of  diamonds.  Loretto,  however,  is  no  longer  enriched  by  pil- 
grims, most  of  those  who  now  resort  thither  beg  their  way,  and  must  be  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  church.  A pretty  brisk  trade  is,  however,  driven  in  beads,  rosaries,  crucifixes, 
and  relics.  The  town  is  otherwise  poor,  and  swarming  with  beggars.  We  must  not  quit  the 
papal  territory,  without  noticing  w hat  has  been  called  the  freest  and  most  virtuous  of  all  com- 
monwealths, that  formed  on  the  insulated  rock  of  San  Marino.  Founded  by  a man  of  low 
rank,  and  having  become  a refuge  for  those  who  sought  peace  amid  the  turbulence  of  the  feudal 
ages,  it  has  remained  inviolate  for  thirteen  centuries,  either  respected  or  overlooked  by  the 
proudest  and  most  mighty  oppressors  of  Italy.  It  has  still  “ Liberty  ” inscribed  on  the 
gates  of  its  little  capitol,  and  exemplifies,  in  the  virtue,  simplicity,  and  happiness  of  its 
people,  the  powerful  influence  of  free  institutions. 

Subsect.  2.  Tuscany. 

2684.  The  Duchy  of  Tuscany  ranks  next  to  the  Roman  states  as  the  theatre  of  great 
historical  events,  and  has  surpassed  Rome  itself  as  the  seat  of  modern  learning.  Its  first 
glories  even  preceded  those  of  the  metropolis.  The  Etruscans,  the  earliest  masters  of  Italy, 
were  found  by  the  Romans  divided  into  ten  powerful,  brave,  and,  in  some  respects,  civilised 
commonwealths.  They  were  vanquished,  however,  and  so  completely  destroyed,  that  the 
antiquary  seeks  in  vain  to  fix  the  site  of  Veii,  Fidena*,  and  of  the  other  large  and  strong 
cities,  on  which  flocks  have  now  fed  for  more  than  2000  years.  Under  Rome,  Etruria, 
though  held  in  some  veneration  as  a seat  of  early  religion  and  learning,  never  reached  any 
political  importance.  Amid  the  tumult  of  the  middle  ages,  however,  there  arose  in  it  a 
cluster  of  proud  republics.  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Pistoia,  acquired  distinction  for  their 
wealth,  their  valour,  their  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  and  their  xealous  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Under  the  influence  of  freedom,  they  performed  achievements  and 
erected  monuments  on  a scale  much  beyond  their  narrow  territory  and  limited  population. 
By  a series  of  revolutions,  internal  and  external,  these  states  have  been  stripped  of  all  their 
greatness  and  glory,  and  united,  notwithstanding  their  deadly  hatred  of  each  other,  under 
the  sway  of  a prince  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  yoke,  however,  has  been  mild,  and,  under 
Leopold,  was  singularly  beneficent.  Little,  indeed,  remains  of  the  commerce  and  industry 
by  which  Florence  was  formerly  so  distinguished  ; but  the  vale  of  the  Arno,  the  plain  of 
Pisa,  and  the  environs  of  Sienna,  are  still  as  highly  cultivated  and  productive  as  any  part 
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of  Europe.  The  arts  of  painting  and  architecture  are  fallen  from  their  ancient  eminence, 
but  the  monuments  of  them  remain,  and  are  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  tints  which 
time  has  thrown  over  them.  Tuscany  contains  about  1098  square  leagues;  and  in  1826 
had  1,275,000  inhabitants.  Principal  towns  : — Florence,  80,000 ; Leghorn,  66,000 ; Pisa, 
20,000;  Sienna,  18,000;  Prato,  10,000;  Pistoia,  9000;  Arezzo,  7000;  Cortona,  5000. 

2685.  Florence  {Jig.  320.),  which  attained  so  greed  a name  under  the  humane  and  enlightened 

sway  of  the  Medici,  is  still  a 
delightful  city.  Its  situation 
is  peculiarly  happy,  in  the 
vale  of  the  Arno,  which 
forms  one  continued  inter- 
change of  garden  and  grove, 
enclosed  by  hills  and  distant 
mountains.  Its  public  build- 
ings are  fine,  though  all 
modem.  Being  surpassed 

by  those  of  Rome,  they  no 
longer  excite  any  peculiar 
interest.  The  cathedra), 

however,  while  St.  Peter’s  was  not  yet  constructed,  ranked  as  the  most  majestic  edifice  in 
Italy;  and  the  form  of  its  dome  is  supposed  to  have  at  least  suggested  that  of  the  other  more 
majestic  one.  The  palaces,  also,  with  the  same  character,  have  a similar  uniformity ; and 
many  of  them,  erected  during  the  ages  of  dire  and  deadly  feud,  exhibit,  in  their  approaches 
at  least,  an  attention  to  strength  rather  than  to  beauty.  The  Gallery  is  the  chief  pride  of  Flo- 
rence, both  as  to  its  structure  and  contents.  It  has  twenty  apartments  branching  off  from 
it,  in  each  of  which  the  productions  of  a particular  school  or  class  of  art  are  exhibited.  In 
ancient  sculpture  this  collection  lias  perhaps  no  rival,  since  it  contains  the  Venus  brought 
from  the  Medici  palace,  the  group  of  Niobe,  the  Faun,  and  many  other  masterpieces. 
The  paintings  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a complete  history  of  Italian  art,  from  the  era  in 
which  it  was  a mere  object  of  curiosity  to  that  when  it  was  displayed  in  its  full  splendour. 
It  comprises  also  some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Andrea  del  Sarto ; 
and  is  adorned  will*  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  principal  schools  lieyond  the  Alps.  The 
French,  having  selected  and  carried  off  sixty-three,  left  it  completely  shorn  of  its  ornaments ; 
but  those  have  now  all  resumed  their  places.  'Hi ere  are  few  paintings,  but  pretty  numerous 
sculptures  by  Michael  Angelo,  especially  those  which  adorn  the  tomb  of  the  Medici. 

2686.  The  environs  of  Florence  are  nearly  as  romantic  as  those  of  Rome,  and  not  sepa- 
rated by  any  intervening  desert,  but  rising  in  its  close  vicinity.  Vallombrosa,  a grand  and 
solemn  scene,  where  •*  Etrurian  shades  high  over-arched  embower,”  has  been  rendered 
classical  by  the  immortal  verse  of  Milton,  who  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  from  it  his  pic- 
ture of  Paradise,  when  be  describes  it  — 

“ shade  above  shade, 

A woody  theatre  of  stateliest  view.** 

Fiesole,  on  on  eminence,  commands  an  enchanting  view  of  Florence  and  the  vale  of  Arno. 
Once  the  rival  of  that  city,  it  is  now  a lonely  and  delightful  village,  and  was  the  favourite 
spot  to  which  the  greatest  men  of  Florence  retired  for  the  enjoyment  of  rural  contemplation. 
Milton  refers  to  the  top  of  Fiesole  as  a happy  point  for  observing  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  More  remote,  and  approaching  to  the  greatest  height  of  the  Apennine, 
the  sacred  hermitage  of  Camaldoli  stands  in  a valley  ; but  on  the  hill  above,  ore  twenty- 
seven  little  mansions,  each  the  abode  of  one  monk,  who,  detached  from  the  abbey,  spends 
two  years  in  austere  and  lonely  retirement.  Fourteen  miles  higher  up,  amid  the  most  soli- 
tary and  savage  recesses  of  the  Apennine,  is  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Lavemia,  containing 
eighty  friars.  It  is  seated  on  a lofty  rock,  broken  into  numberless  pinnacles,  while  thick 
groves,  rising  to  the  summit,  and  nodding  over  the  steeps,  cast  a rich  and  mellow  shade 
upon  the  whole  scene. 

2687.  Pisa,  situated  in  a fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  was  long  one  of  the  proudest  and 
most  prosperous  of  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy.  Subjected  by  Florence,  after  a long 
contest,  and  now  involved  in  the  same  common  slavery,  her  wealth  has  disappeared,  and  her 
population  has  been  reduced  from  100,000  to  17,000.  A solemn  character  of  fallen  gran- 
deur still  invests  her.  Her  four  edifices,  the  cathedral,  the  baptistery,  the  leaning  tower, 
and  the  Campo  Santo,  form  one  of  the  grandest  existing  ranges  of  architecture,  all  built  of 
the  finest  marble.  The  style  is  not  altogether  pure,  being  usually  termed  the  Mo* 
resco  Gothic ; but  Mr.  Forsyth  is  rather  of  opinion  that  it  is  a mere  corruption  of  the 
Greek  model,  retaining,  however,  much  beauty.  The  cathedral  is  the  most  spacious  and 
splendid  of  these  edifices ; but  the  campanile,  or  belfry,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  a 
tower  of  six  successive  stories  of  arches,  supported  by  pillars.  But  its  grand  peculiarity  is, 
that  it  has  actually  deviated  fourteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular,  yet  has  thus  stood  for 
300  years,  without  the  slightest  tendency  towards  a fall.  The  deviation  appears  to  have 
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been  in  consequence  of  the  softness  of  the  ground,  but  it  is  a striking  proof  of  skilful  and 
solid  construction,  that  this  lofty  edifice  has  not  only  remained  firm  for  so  long  a period, 
but  does  not  even  now  give  the  least  menace  of  ruin. 

2688.  Sienna,  after  acquiring  a great  name  among  the  Italian  republics,  sustained  a fate 
similar  to  that  of  Pisa.  It  is  situated  in  a hilly  and  even  mountainous  country  ; which, 
however,  yields  abundantly  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  in  many  places  grain.  The  Monte 
Pulciano  and  Chianti  grapes  give  a wine  superior  to  what  is  usually  found  in  Italy.  The 
southern  district,  however,  consists  of  maremma,  connected  with  the  great  Roman  one. 
The  nobles  reside  chiefly  in  the  city,  in  the  usual  effeminate  manner,  and  still  retaining  a 
remnant  of  those  deadly  feuds  by  which  their  order  was  formerly  rent.  It  has  some  remains 
of  the  once  extensive  silk  manufactory.  Sienna  had  a respectable  secondary  school  of 
painting,  of  which  Vanni  and  Peruzzi  were  the  heads ; but  its  most  remarkable  monument 
is  the  pavement  of  its  cathedral,  the  work  of  Micarino  and  other  artists,  who,  by  the  mere 
combination  of  white  and  grey  marble,  hatched  with  mastic,  produced  the  effect  of  the  finest 
mosaic.  . 

2689.  Leghorn  is  almost  the  only  modem  and  prosperous  town  in  the  compass  of  the 
Tuscan  territory.  When  ceded  by  Genoa  in  1421,  it  was  only  a petty  village;  but  the 
able  arrangements  of  the  Medici  raised  it  to  the  rank  it  has  since  held  as  the  first  com- 
mercial city  of  Italy,  and  the  great  centre  of  Mediterranean  commerce.  It  is  airy  and 
well  built,  with  broad  streets,  fourteen  churches,  one  Armenian,  and  two  Greek  chapels, 
and  even  a magnificent  synagogue  ; the  necessary  toleration  of  commerce  overcoming  even 
Italian  bigotry.  There  are,  however,  no  edifices  which  excite  any  recollections  of  antiquity, 
or  can  compare  with  those  which  adorn  the  other  cities  of  Italy. 

2690.  In  the  rest  of  Tuscany  ice  may  remark  Cortona,  the  ancient  capital  of  Etruria,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of  Italy.  The  antique  walls  still  remain  as  the  substruc- 
tion of  the  modern  ones ; and  their  vast  uncemented  blocks,  which  have  subsisted  for  ages, 
mark  the  solidity  of  Etruscan  masonry.  Cortona  is  now  reduced  to  4000  inhabitants ; but 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  Tuscan  Society,  which  has  done  much  to  illustrate  the  antiquities 
of  Etruria.  Perugia,  also  an  ancient  Etrurian  state,  is  still  a clean  pretty  town,  delightfully 
situated  on  the  lake  of  that  name.  Arezzo  is  a name  rendered  classic  by  the  birth  of  Pe- 
trarch, of  Redi,  and  of  Pignotti.  Bibbiena  is  a thriving  little  town,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Casertine,  inhabited  by  an  industrious  peasantry,  who  are  reckoned  to  have  the  best  hogs 
and  the  best  chestnuts  of  all  Italy. 

2691.  Lucca,  though  an  Etruscan  city,  is  now  governed  by  a duke  of  its  own.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  Italian  republics  which,  amid  the  revolutions  of  800  years,  main- 
tained its  independence.  The  Lucchese  reaped  the  benefit  of  this,  in  the  superior 
education  and  more  decent  deportment  of  her  nobles ; in  that  agricultural  industry  which,  in 
a degree  even  beyond  what  appears  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  has  converted  a land  liable  to  in- 
undation, and  destitute  of  many  natural  advantages,  into  a complete  garden.  The  territory, 
though  only  forty-three  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth,  two-thirds  of  which  consist, 
of  mountain  and  defile,  reckons  a population  of  140,000,  being  328  to  the  square  mile;  a 
density  which  has  no  parallel,  even  in  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

Subsect.  3.  The  l^mbardo-  Venetian  Kingdom. 

2692.  Austrian  Italy , or  the  Lombardo - Venetian  Kingdom,  consists  of  the  great  plain  of  the 
Po,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Alps,  on  the  other  by  those  of  the 
Apennines.  It  has  not  the  classic  sites  and  monuments  of  Rome,  nor  the  brilliant  skies  of 
Naples ; yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  on  the  globe  a territory  of  the  same  extent  equally 
fine.  The  luxuriant  fertility  of  this  vast  plain ; the  grand,  almost  magic,  landscapes  pre- 
sented by  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  and  the  lakes  which  spread  at  their  feet ; the 
fine  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  unite  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  regions  of  Europe. 
It  is  an  aggregate  of  several  portions  that  were  politically  very  distinct.  The  duchies  of 
Milan  and  Mantua  were  always  ruled  by  feudal  sway,  and  under  a dependence  on  the  Ger- 
man empire ; but  Venice,  the  greatest  and  mightiest  of  the  republics  which  rose  when 
Europe  began  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  the  feudal  ages,  continued  long  the  equal 
and  rival  of  the  greatest  monarchies.  This  high  pre-eminence  gradually  departed  with 
the  energies  by  which  it  had  been  supported  ; and  Venice,  as  a republic,  was  little  more 
than  a phantom,  when  the  French  revolutionary  force  first  subverted  it,  and  afterwards 
basely,  but  in  just  reward  of  its  pusillanimity,  delivered  it  over  to  Austria.  Afterwards, 
through  the  ascendency  of  Bonaparte,  the  whole  of  Lombardy  was  al>sorbed  in  his  king- 
dom of  Italy,  of  which  Milan  was  made  the  capital  seat.  Subsequent  and  well-known 
events  reversed  all  these  arrangements;  and  this  part  of  Italy  was  restored  entire  to  Austria. 
That  power,  in  1815,  erected  the  whole  into  what  was  called  the  Lombardo- Venetian  King- 
dom, and  granted  to  it  a certain  form  of  representative  constitution.  The  members  are 
chosen  partly  by  the  landed  proprietors,  and  partly  by  the  nineteen  royal  cities : they  form 
two  central  congregations,  meeting  one  at  Milan,  and  the  other  at  Venice.  The  election. 
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however,  is  limited,  the  government  choosing  out  of  a list  of  three  presented  to  it,  and 
even  claiming  the  right  of  expunging  from  the  office  of  elector  such  as  it  deems  un- 
worthy to  exercise  it.  This  body  has  the  distribution  of  the  taxes,  and  also  of  the  military 
levies  over  the  different  districts;  though  the  general  amount  of  both  is  determined,  without 
any  reference  to  them,  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  It  has  the  superintendence  of  public 
works,  charitable  establishments,  and  other  local  objects ; and  may  propose  the  means  of 
raising  funds  for  their  support.  These  privileges,  such  as  they  are,  no  doub*  produce 
great  benefits  to  the  country  ; though,  as  the  congregation  has  not  even  a negative  voice  in 
the  making  of  laws  and  imposing  taxes,  it  can  fulfil  very  imperfectly  the  representative 
functions.  It  is  also  a subject  of  complaint,  that  all  offices  even  judicial,  are  exercised  by 
Germans,  a nation  whom  the  Italian  hates  and  despises  as  barbarian.  The  state  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  the  other  branches  of  national  industry  in  Lombardy,  has  been  sufficiently 
illustrated  in  describing  those  of  Italy  in  general,  in  which  it  forms  so  prominent  a part. 

2693.  Government  of  Milan.  Population,  2,280,063.  Principal  towns . — Milan,  151,000; 
Brescia,  31,000;  Cremona,  26,000 ; Mantua,  25,000 ; Pavia,  21,000;  Lodi,  18,000;  Como, 
7600. 

2694.  Government  of  Venice : 1,957,229.  Principal  towns:  — Venice,  101,000;  Verona, 
48,000;  Padua,  35,000;  Vicenza,  19,000;  Udina,  18,000;  Treviso,  15,000;  Belluno, 
8000  ; Rovigo,  7000. 

2695.  Parma:  440,000.  Towns:  — Parma,  30,000;  Placentia,  28,000;  Guastalla, 
5000. 

2696.  Modena : 350,000.  Towns:  — Modena,  27,000;  Reggio,  18,000;  Mirandola, 


6000. 
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2697.  Milan  is  a noble  city,  which  ranks  almost  as  the  modern  capital  of  Italy.  Its  si- 
tuation in  the  middle  of  a superlatively  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  Po,  at  a 
point  where  all  the  great  canals  meet,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Germany  by  the  lakes 
Maggiore  and  Como,  render  it  a sort  of  key  to  the  northern  part  of  this  kingdom.  Its 
modern  greatness  preceded  that  of  most  of  the  other  cities ; and  under  the  Slbrzas  and 
Viscontis  it  became  the  grand  theatre  of  debate  between  France  and  Austria.  Its  greatest 
splendour,  however,  w-as  attained  under  the  regime  of  France,  when  it  became  the  capital, 
first  of  the  Italian  republic,  and  then  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Napoleon  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  erecting  edifices  which  might  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  new  vassals.  The  Duomo, 
( fig.  321.)  begun  in  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the  Viscontis,  and  slowly  carried  on  by 

successive  benefactions,  had  been  left 
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successive  benefactions,  bad  been  left 
more  than  half  unfinished  j ao  that  the 
French  had  the  greater  part  of  its  mag- 
nificent front  to  execute.  It  is  the  only 
very  superb  edifice  of  this  description 
which  may  he  said  to  belong  to  the 
oresent  age.  In  extent  and  pomp  it 
ranks  second  to  St  Peter's ; though  the 
design  has  been  criticised,  especially  as 
to  the  four  hundred  statues  which  are 
ranged  along  the  facade.  It  is  'I  s -1  feet 
long,  270  wide,  the  height  of  the 
cupola  is  232,  and  that  of  the  tower  335 
feet.  The  French  have  also  erected  a 
very  magnificent  amphitheatre,  com- 
pletely on  the  antique  model,  in  which 
from  30,000  to  <0,000  spectators  can 

be  accommodated.  Chariot  races  and  national  games  have  been  ^7^ 

within  its  precincts.  A superb  triumphal  arch  was  commenced  on  the  Simplon  road,  in 
commemoration  of  the  stupendous  labours  by  which  that  passage  over 

hut  since  die  fall  of  Napoleon  no  further  progress  has  been  made.  The  theatre  Uella  bcala 
h thloulT.'vy  fine  oniin  Italy,  as  it  was  only  in  Milan,  and  during  the  last  century,  that 
he  T.alnm  dmma  acquired  an)  degree  of  splendour.  The  opera  of  this  c.ty  .s  accoun  ed 
inferior 'to1  thaTof  Naples ; but  the  ballet  i’s  the  finest  in  Italy  and  consequently  in  the 
world.  A more  interesting  and  classical  scene  is  presented  by  the  Brern,  • . 

Tut  of  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Humiliati.  Here  the  French  deputed  he  fin£ pamt- 
incs  which  could  be  procured  by  purchase  or  otherwise  from  ever}  part  of  Italy , including 
,JL  brilliant  productions  of  the  Bolognese  schools,  which  had  adorned  the  Zampieri  pa- 
The  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  modem 
‘‘  and  long  the  pride  of  Milan,  is  now  almost  entirely  faded,  and  scarcely  known  but  by 
Cravings  and  by  a very  fine  copy,  in  mosaic,  made  by  the  French.  The  Ambrosian  li- 
;"fr“  r,jf[ned  by  Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo,  on  the  basis  of  the  Benedictine  collection, 
hrary,  volumes  and  15, 000  manuscripts,  and  i*  well  known  to  the  world  by  the 

"d  reswrehes  imddiaoovcrics  of  Angelo  Mai.  Milan  Has  an  infirmary  for  3600  sick, 
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and  a foundling  hospital  for  4000  children.  It  covers  a great  space  of  ground,  and  has 
some  very  spacious  squares ; but  the  streets  in  general,  like  those  of  other  old  cities,  art* 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  far  from  handsome.  Several  of  those  called  corsot , however, 
w hich  form  the  entrance  into  the  city,  have  been  greatly  improved. 

2698.  Venice  (Jig.  322.),  though  now  reduced  to  a secondary  rank,  compared  with  Milan, 

is  a more  celebrated  and  still  a 
much  more  beautiful  city.  This 
once  great  republic,  into  which 
flowed  the  commerce  and  wealth 
of  the  East,  which  ruled  the  Me- 
diterranean, sacked  the  imperial 
city,  and  set  bounds  to  the 
Ottoman  power,  at  a moment 
when  it  seemed  ready  to  over- 
whelm all  Europe,  is  now,  after 
a duration  of  thirteen  centuries, 
for  ever  extinguished.  Its  fall 
without  a struggle  was,  doubt- 
less, prepared  by  a decay  of  its 
moral  energies.  The  nobles 

who  once  swayed  the  councils  of  Venice,  and  commanded  her  fleets,  had  no  longer 
any  object  but  to  attend  public  processions,  to  pay  court  to  their  lady,  to  while  away 
the  evening  at  her  casinos,  and  to  heighten  the  gay  licence  of  the  carnival.  The  people, 
enslaved,  had  lost  all  national  spirit  The  republic  of  Venice,  with  all  its  bright  series 
of  triumphs,  is  now  an  empty  name ; it  remains,  however,  next  to  Rome,  the  finest  of 
all  the  Italian  cities.  It  cannot,  indeed,  boast  of  any  classic  monuments,  nor  are  its  churches 
built  in  so  lofty  a style  ; but  its  palaces,  the  gay  architecture  of  Palladio,  present  a range  of 
the  finest  private  mansions  that  were  ever  erected.  The  e fleet  is  greatly  heightened  by  its 
situation,  on  seventy  islets  of  the  Adriatic,  partly  on  the  rock,  partly  on  piles  sunk  into  the 
sea,  and  a marine  channel,  instead  of  a pavement,  perforating  every  street.  Scarcely  is  there 
room  left  for  a foot  passenger ; the  Venetian  is  conveyed  in  the  gay  gondola  from  palace  to 
palace.  Thus  Venice  appears  rising  from  the  waters,  with  its  numberless  domes  and  towers; 
and,  attended  by  several  smaller  islands,  each  crowned  with  spires  and  pinnacles,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a vast  city  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  The  row  of  magnificent 
but  decaying  palaces  which  extend  along  the  grand  canal,  with  their  light  arabesque  bal- 
conies and  casements,  their  marble  porticoes,  and  peculiar  chimneys,  present  one  of  the  most 
superb  and  singular  scenes  in  the  world.  They  stand  in  majesty  of  ruin,  and  exhibit  the 
most  affecting  combinations  of  former  splendour  and  present  decay.  The  most  command- 
ing objects  are  those  round  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  the  most  magnificent  public  place  in 
Italy.  The  church  of  Su  Mark  rivals  in  splendour  any  edifice  in  that  country,  or  in  Europe. 
But  this  pomp  is  gloomy  and  barbaric:  the  five  domes  which  swell  from  its  roof,  the  crowded 
decorations  which  cover  its  porticoes,  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  Eastern  pagoda.  Its 
mixed  orders,  Greek,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic,  are  beautifully  but  barbarously  blended,  and 
glitter  with  incrustations  of  gold,  gems,  and  marbles.  The  interior  is  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  Constantinople  and  the  East,  the  monuments  of  long  ages  of  glory.  The  most  classic 
plunder  is  that  of  the  four  bronze  horses  of  Lysippus,  which  stand  on  the  portico  facing  the 
piazza.  After  remaining  there  six  hundred  years,  they  were  removed  to  the  Tuilcrics,  but 
are  now  replaced.  The  figure  of  a lion,  emblematical  of  the  evangelist  St.  Mark,  stands  on 
the  second  arch.  One  side  of  the  square  is  lined  by  the  ducal  palace,  a fabric  of  vast  extent 
and  solidity,  built  in  the  Gothic  and  Saracenic  style.  The  stranger  beholds  with  emotion 
the  halls  where  the  senate,  and  the  dreadful  Council  of  Ten  formerly  sat ; and  which,  as  well 
as  the  other  apartments,  are  adorned  with  the  finest  works  of  the  Venetian  painters.  The 
Rialto,  a bold  marble  arch  thrown  over  the  most  magnificent  part  of  the  great  canal,  excites 
universal  admiration.  The  arsenal  occupies  an  island  by  itself,  and  is  strongly  fortified, 
spacious,  and  commodious,  wanting  nothing  but  shipping  and  naval  stores.  The  churches, 
the  palaces,  and  the  tcuoU  or  halls  of  the  different  corporations,  are  embellished  with  the 
finest  paintings,  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  of  the  great  Venetian  painters,  Titian,  Paul  Vero- 
nese, Tintoretto,  and  the  Palmas.  This  school,  as  is  well  known,  surpassed  all  others  in 
colouring,  though  it  did  not  reach  the  grand  design  and  expression  of  the  Roman.  Venice 
is  the  birth-place  of  Canova,  the  greatest  of  modern  sculptors,  and  contains  some  of  liis  works. 

2699.  The  Venetian  territory  can  boast  several  renowned  cities.  Padua,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Antcnor,  and  to  have  attained  considerable  magnitude  before  the 
existence  of  Rome,  gained  celebrity  in  modem  times  as  a seat  of  learning.  Its  university 
was  only  rivalled  by  that  of  Bologna,  and  attracted  18,000  students;  yet,  though  it  has 
still  forty-five  professors,  and  affords  ample  menns  of  acquiring  knowledge,  the  scholars 
were  in  Eustace's  time  reduced  to  600 ; and,  according  to  Hossel,  in  1817  they  did  not  ex- 
ceed 300.  Galileo,  Vesalius,  and  Morgagni  were  among  its  professors;  Livy  and  the  modem 
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historian  Davila  were  born  there ; and  Petrarch  is  buried  at  Arqu&,  in  the  vicinity.  The 
city  is  divided  into  two  parts  : the  old,  composed  of  dark  narrow  streets,  and  high  old  palaces ; 
and  the  modem,  adorned  with  the  splendid  architecture  of  Palladio.  The  university,  and 
the  church  of  Justina  belong  to  the  latter,  and  are  fine  edifices.  Vicenza,  the  birth-place  of 
Palladio,  has  been  adorned  by  him  with  about  twenty  palaces,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in 
Italy,  besides  other  public  buildings,  among  which  the  Olympic  Academy,  founded  for  the 
cultivation  of  literature,  deserves  particular  mention.  Verona,  an  ancient  and  still  a large 
city,  the  close  ally  rather  than  the  subject  of  Venice,  attracts  admiration  by  its  ancient  am- 
phitheatre, the  largest  remaining  except  the  Coliseum,  to  which  it  is  inferior  in  size  only.  In 
recent  times  Verona  has  attracted  notice  as  the  seat  of  a congress,  w hich  disposed  of  the  fate 
of  Italy.  Brescia  and  Bergamo  arc  considerable  towns  in  the  lower  Alpine  districts,  but 
more  remarkable  for  industry  and  manufactures,  of  which  they  still  retain  a considerable 
share,  than  for  splendour  or  embellishment. 

2700.  Among  the  other  cities  of  lj>mbardy,  Mantua  takes  the  lead  : it  is  still  large,  and 
forms  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Italy.  Pre-eminently  classical  as  the  birth-place  of 
Virgil,  it  made  a considerable  figure  in  modem  times,  both  as  a republic  and  under  its  dukes 
of  the  house  of  Gonzaga.  Cremona,  the  birth-place  of  Vida,  is  a large  and  well-built  city, 
containing  many  handsome  edifices.  Pavia  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  university,  supported 
and  attended  by  600  or  700  students.  It  is  still  better  known  by  the  great  battle  fought 
in  its  vicinity  between  the  French  and  Germans,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  totally  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.  Lodi  is  a large  fortified  town,  distinguished  os  the  seat  of  one  of  Bona- 
parte’s most  splendid  victories. 

2701.  Parma,  Placentia,  and  GuastaUa , though  they  have  been  nominally  formed  into  a 
state  for  the  ex-empress  of  France,  form  in  reality  a complete  appendage  of  Lombardy,  and 
a continuation  of  its  great  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  They  abound  in  the  richest 
postures,  from  which  is  produced  that  most  celebrated  of  cheeses,  to  which  Parma  gives  its 
name.  The  dukes  of  Parma,  and  especially  the  celebrated  Alexander  Famese,  have  ranked 
among  the  first  generals  of  Europe.  The  city  of  Parma,  on  a small  river  of  the  same  name, 
is  large,  populous,  airy,  and  clean.  It  does  not  contain  any  remarkable  architectural  fea- 
tures, except  the  theatre,  modelled  on  the  ancient  plan,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  in  the  world, 
but  now  in  a state  of  decay  ; but  Parma  can  boast  a school  of  painting,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  interesting  that  ever  existed  ; in  which  grace  was  the  predominant  feature.  The  chief 
masters  were  Correggio  and  Parmegiano,  whose  works  in  fresco  adorn  the  walls  and  cupolas 
of  the  churches  in  l'arma ; and  the  oil  pictures,  which  the  French  carried  ofT,  have  now 
been  restored.  Placentia  is  also  a large  and  well-built  city ; but  its  celebrated  amphitheatre, 
which  surpassed  tliat  of  Verona,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  one  of  the  furious  civil  contests 
which  laid  waste  Italy.  The  banks  of  the  Trebbia,  in  its  vicinity,  have  been  the  scene  of  two 
of  the  greatest  battles  recorded  in  history ; one  gained  by  Annibal  over  the  consul  Sem- 
pronius ; the  other  by  Suwarrow  over  Marshal  Macdonald,  which  decided  for  a time  the 
fortunes  of  Italy.  Modena  is  a fine  small  domain,  composed  of  a rich  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines.  It  is  held  as  a fief  of  Austria,  and  by  a branch  of  that  family,  with  the 
title  of  duke.  The  city  of  Modena,  the  ancient  Mutina,  is  extremely  handsome,  though 
without  any  objects  peculiarly  striking.  It  was  enriched  by  the  family  of  Este  with  splendid 
collections  of  books  and  paintings;  but  the  latter  hove  been  now’  removed,  by  purchase,  to 
adorn  the  Dresden  gallery.  The  territory  of  Massa- Carrara,  held  at  present  by  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Beatrix,  will  on  her  death  fall  in  to  Modena. 


Subskct.  4.  States  of  the  King  of  Sardinia . 


2702.  The  Sardinian  Stales  are  of  very  dissimilar  character,  but  united  by  political  cir- 
cumstances under  one  government.  The  dukes  of  Savoy,  founders  of  the  Sardinian 
family,  made  a conspicuous  figure  in  European  history,  especially  during  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession.  In  return  for  their  services  to  the  cause  of  the  allies,  they  were  recom- 
pensed with  the  island  of  Sicily.  That  island  was  afterwards,  in  consequence,  it  should 
seem,  of  a very  bad  bargain,  exchanged  for  Sardinia,  from  which  the  house  assumed  the 
royal  title.  Under  the  domination  of  Napoleon,  the  king  was  expelled  from  all  his  Italian 
territories,  and  owed  to  British  protection  alone  the  preservation  of  Sardinia.  After  the 
triumph  of  the  allies,  he  was  not  only  replaced  in  all  his  former  possessions  in  Italy  ; but 
the  state  of  Genoa,  instead  of  being  restored  to  its  lost  independence,  was  subjected  to  his 
sway.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  consists,  therefore,  of  four  distinct  parts,  — Piedmont, 
Genoa,  Savoy,  Sardinia. 


Population. 

fiavoy  - 467,080 

Piedmont  2,303,170 

Genoa  - S»,M0 

Sardinia  - 461,960 


Principal  To*m. 

Chamber?,  12,000.  Annecy,  5500.  Mori  Mine.  2500. 

Turin,  114,000.  Alessandria,  80,000  Asti,  20,000.  Mondon,  17,000  Vercelli, 
16,000.  Nice,  15000.  Novara,  13,000.  Voghera,  10, COO.  Coni,  9000 
Genoa,  80,000.  Savona,  10,000.  Novi,  8000. 

Cagliari,  27,000.  Sa*w»ri,  19,000. 


3,831,350 
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2703.  Piedmont,  or  “ the  foot  of  the  mountains,”  is  the  most  valuable  possession  of  this 
crown.  It  forms  a continuation  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  somewhat  narrowed,  and  more 
closely  bounded  by  the  mightiest  ranges  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines;  the  former  on  the 
north  and  west,  the  latter  on  the  south.  The  Po,  running  through  its  centre,  divides  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  receives  here  all  its  early  tributaries ; which,  being  so  near  their 
mountain  sources,  are  liable  to  sudden  and  terrible  inundations,  distressing  to  the  agricul- 
turist and  dangerous  to  the  traveller.  The  chief  produce  is  silk,  which  is  reckoned  superior 
to  any  other  in  Italy,  and  consequently  in  Europe ; and  in  Turin  and  some  other  cities  re- 
mains exist  of  very  extensive  silk  manufactures ; but  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  is 
exported  raw.  The  government  is  absolute,  but  tolerably  mild  ; and  a recent  attempt  to 
establish  a constitutional  form  was  speedily  crushed  by  Austrian  interference. 

2704.  Turin  maintains  its  place  among  the  beautiful  cities  of  Italy.  Its  situation  is  as 
fine  as  possible,  amid  the  rich  valley  of  the  Po,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  vine- 
covered  hills  ; while  lofty  mountains,  with  their  summits  clad  in  perpetual  snow,  tower  in  the 
distance.  The  streets  are  long  and  regular,  ornamented  with  lines  of  porticoes,  and  opening 
at  their  terminations  to  fine  views  over  the  surrounding  country  : it  is  a little  city  of  pa- 
laces. The  churches  and  mansions  are  spacious, and  of  rich  materials  ; but  few  display  that 
classic  taste  in  which  real  beauty  consists,  and  which  ennobles  the  Roman  and  Venetian 
structures ; the  vases  of  pure  gold,  the  silver  images,  and  the  crosses  of  ruby,  were  all  con- 
verted by  French  avidity  into  current  coin.  The  most  striking  edifice  is  the  church  of  the 
Superga,  built  on  the  steepest  hill  which  crowns  the  city.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  duke9 
of  Savoy  is  a huge  brick  edifice,  resembling  a fortress  rather  than  a palace.  Turin  has  a 
considerable  number  of  paintings,  not  marking  any  particular  school,  as  none  ever  arose  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  but  chiefly  composed  of  Flemish  and  other  ultra-montane  productions. 
The  university  is  very  extensive,  and  contains  important  collections,  among  which  those 
of  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  medals,  and  antiques,  are  particularly  noticed.  The 
library  is  also  rich  in  curious  works  and  valuable  manuscripts.  The  citadel  of  Turin  forms 
a very  strong  fortress. 

2705.  The  other  cities  of  Piedmont  arc  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  strength,  having  been 
erected  when  tills  country  was  a seat  of  almost  perpetual  war.  The  strongest  is  Alessan- 
dria, built  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bonnida  and  the  Tanaro.  It  is 
large  and  very  strong ; besides  which,  the  town  is  the  scat  of  extensive  fairs.  Near  it  » 
the  celebrated  field  of  Marengo.  The  once  strong  fortifications  of  Tortona  have  been  de- 
molished. Vcrcelli,  the  former  capital  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  distinguished  by  some 
fine  structures,  is  now  thinly  inhabited  and  dreary.  Novara  is  a gloomy  antique  frontier 
town  towards  Lombardy.  Coni,  among  the  Alps,  is  considered  the  bulwark  of  the  king- 
dom on  the  side  of  France.  Susa,  once  the  capital  of  Piedmont  under  its  marquises,  is  a 
retired  pleasant  little  town,  on  the  immediate  frontier  of  France.  Nice  is  the  capital  of  a 
little  country  scarcely  Italian,  being  beyond  the  Alps.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  well 
built,  it  is  agreeable ; and,  as  the  environs  are  beautiful,  and  the  air  mild,  it  is  a frequent 
resort  of  English  invalids. 

2706.  The  territory  of  Genoa  is  situated  on  the  sloping  steeps  of  the  Apcnnine,  where  it 
separates  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  stretches  eastwards  ; not  separated  from  the  sea  by 
a broad  plain,  os  in  the  rest  of  its  line,  but  presenting  to  it  narrow  valleys  and  mountain 
declivities  facing  tl»e  south.  These  steep  barriers  are  passable  only  at  a few  points ; and  the 
Bochetta,  a very  steep  and  lofty  defile,  forms  the  only  practicable  approach  to  Genoa  from 
the  interior.  This  district,  the  country  of  the  ancient  Ligurians,  is  not  favourable  for  the 
operations  of  the  plough  ; but  olives  in  abundance,  silk,  and  tolerable  wine,  ore  advan- 
tageously produced  from  it. 

2707.  Genoa  (Jig.  323.),  sumamed  the  Superb , the  great  naval  republic  which,  in  the 

annals  of  Italian  wealth, 
commerce,  and  splendour, 
ranked  only  and  scarcely 
second  to  Venice,  presents 
but  a shadow  of  her  former 
greatness.  Her  navigators 
were  of  a peculiarly  bold 
and  adventurous  character ; 
and  she  was  the  native  city 
of  Christopher  Columbus; 
Her  settlements  iu  the  re- 
mote peninsula  of  the  Crimea 
enabled  her  to  bring  into 

Europe,  by  a peculiar  and  circuitous  route,  the  commodities  of  India.  Depressed  by  a once 
haughty  and  now  indolent  aristocracy,  and  eclipsed  by  the  rivalry  of  the  northern  nations 
Genoa  had  lost  all  her  principles  of  prosperity,  before  her  independence  was  crushed  by  the 
revolutionary  arms  of  France.  Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  applaud  the  conduct  of  the  Allies, 
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in  annexing  her  to  Sardinia,  though  with  permission  to  preserve  het  senate  and  outward  forms 
of  administration.  Genoa  ranks  now  below  Leghorn  as  a port  ; yet  her  industry  is  not  wholly 
extinguished.  She  still  manufactures  rich  velvets,  damasks,  and  satins,  to  the  value  of  from 
200,000/.  to  300,000 L ; and  about  a hundred  and  fifty  vessels  are  employed  in  exporting 
these,  with  the  produce  of  her  own  territory  and  of  Piedmont.  The  wealth  of  the  great  days  of 
Genoa  was  as  usual  embodied  in  palaces.  These  are  arranged  in  one  continuous  line  of  street, 
extending  under  three  different  names  through  the  city,  all  the  rest  of  which  is  a mere  chaos  of 
dork  and  dirty  lanes.  These  palaces  are  boasted  as  being,  for  richness  of  materials  and  pro- 
fuse ornament,  the  most  splendid  in  Italy,  and  many  of  them  are  every  way  fit  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  greatest  monarchs.  They  have  one  ornament  peculiar  to  themselves, 
which  consists  in  fresco  paintings  on  the  exterior  of  the  walls,  many  by  masters  of  some 
eminence  ; and,  in  this  fine  climate,  these  remain  unimpaired  for  centuries.  The  design,  how- 
ever, both  hem  and  in  the  churches  wants  that  elegance  and  purity  of  taste  by  which  the 
structures  of  Venice  have  been  rendered  so  admirable.  Ornament  and  glare  seem  to  have 
been  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Genoese.  Her  nobles,  though  all  sunk,  and  many  reduced  to 
poverty,  would  spend  their  last  farthing  in  supporting  the  pomp  of  their  ancient  mansions. 
Hence  these  have  now  a silent  and  desolate  aspect,  and  have  been  compared  to  the  ruined 
monuments  of  an  excavated  city.  They  are  filled  with  pictures,  gilding,  arabesques, 
frescoes,  dust,  moths,  and  dirt ; exhibiting  a combination  of  ancient  splendour  and  present 
decay.  Genoa  has  not  altogether  the  magical  effect  produced  by  the  long  lines  of  canal  which 
intersect  Venice;  but  her  position,  occupying  one  side  of  the  spacious  amphitheatre  which 
forms  the  harbour,  and  spreading  her  streets  and  churches,  and  then  her  suburbs  and  villas 
over  a vast  semicircular  tract  of  crags,  rocks,  and  declivities,  gives  her,  towards  the  sea,  a 
highly  magnificent  and  imposing  aspect.  The  city  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  being  so 
closely  bounded  by  rocks,  that  no  level  spot  is  left  on  which  a carriage  can  drive  ; and  the 
neighbouring  villas  can  be  reached  only  in  chairs  carried  by  a species  of  porters,  endowed 
with  singular  agility  and  alertness. 

2708.  Savoy  is  a province  of  considerable  extent,  which  in  its  surface  and  aspect  is  much 
more  analogous  to  Switzerland  than  to  Italy  : it  consists  of  rugged  rocks,  and  mountains 
rising  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  ; interspersed,  however,  with  a number  of  fertile  and 
agreeable  valleys.  Some  of  the  principal  passes  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  arc  through  Savoy, 
which  till  lately  was  the  only  one  from  France  or  Switzerland  that  was  passable  for  car- 
riages. The  Little  St.  Bernard,  by  which  Hannibal  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have  passed, 
is  also  situated  in  Savoy.  It  was  much  improved  by  Napoleon.  Many  of  these  rocks, 
composed  of  loose  limestone  strata,  are  perpetually  crumbling.  In  1248  a great  part  of 
Mont  Grenier,  near  Chamberry,  fell,  burying  a village  and  church,  and  overspreading  the 
surface  of  five  parishes,  which  are  still  covered  with  the  fragments  piled  in  small  conical 
hillocks.  Mont  Blanc,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Europe,  is  within  the  limits  of  Savoy  ; but 
as  it  is  approached  by  way  of  Geneva,  and  forms  part  of  the  most  elevated  range  of  the  Alps 
of  Switzerland,  we  prefer  including  it  in  the  description  of  that  country.  The  Savoyards 
are  brave,  industrious,  poor,  more  social  than  the  Swiss,  though  less  noted  for  cleanliness. 
The  towns  in  this  elevated  district  are  agreeable  and  rural,  situated  in  its  most  fertile 
and  open  plains,  but  do  not  attain  to  much  magnitude  or  importance.  Chamberry,  on  the 
high  road  into  Italy,  is  an  old  town,  somewhat  gloomy,  but  not  ugly,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
variegated  and  beautiful  country.  Moutiers,  capital  of  the  high  district  of  Tarentaise,  and 
Annecy,  at  the  extremity  of  a picturesque  lake  of  the  same  name,  are  pleasantly  situated, 
though  not  w*ell  built  places. 

2709.  The  island  of  Sardinia  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the  kingdom,  though 
possessed  of  advantages  which  should  render  it  very  much  the  reverse:  few  regions  exceed 
it  in  natural  fertility  ; the  surface  is  finely  variegated  with  gentle  hills,  which  only  along  the 
western  coast  assume  the  character  of  mountains.  Groin,  notwithstanding  the  most  wretched 
cultivation,  affords  a surplus  for  export.  The  wines  arc  reckoned  equal  to  those  of  Spain,  and 
the  olives  to  those  of  Genoa  and  Provence.  The  salt-works  and  the  tunny  fishery  are  very 
important  objects  ; and  the  situation  of  Sardinia,  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  w ith  a 
number  of  fine  harbours,  might  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  extensive  commerce.  Yet  the  popu- 
lation is  in  the  most  uncultivated  and  savage  state,  perhaps,  of  any  in  Europe.  The  peasantry 
in  the  interior  arc  clothed,  in  a great  measure,  in  shaggy  goat  or  sheep  skins ; they  subsist 
chiefly  by  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  by  hunting ; and  go  constantly  armed,  for  their  own 
defence  against  the  numerous  and  desperate  banditti,  by  whom  the  mountains  are  infested. 
.The  Sardinian  government  appears  really  to  have  made  very  extraordinary  exertions  for 
this  its  rude  appanage.  The  want  of  roads,  and  the  extensive  commons,  were  considered 
the  two  chief  causes  which  perpetuated  its  evils.  A plan  was,  therefore,  traced  to  form 
one  great  rood  across  the  kingdom  from  north  to  south,  between  the  two  leading  points 
of  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  from  which  eight  cross  roads  might  branch  off*  so  as  to  embrace  the 
most  imjiortant  points  in  the  east  and  west.  The  principal  road  was  t>egun  in  November, 
1822,  and  was  expected  to  be  completed  in  December,  1826.  I*aws  were  also  passed  to 
authorise  and  encourage  the  division  of  commons.  The  good  effects  of  these  measures,  how- 
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ever,  arc  at.  yet  only  prospective.  At  present,  Sardinia  has  the  tunny  fishery,  the  produce 
of  which  varies  much  with  the  state  of  the  wind,  and  other  circumstances.  In  1816,  it 
amounted  to  17,500  fish ; in  18212,  to  only  3500 ; in  1823,  to  1 1,000  ; and  in  1 824,  to  5300. 
Sea  salt,  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  shallow  bays  near  Cagliari,  Palmas,  and 
Oristano,  is  employed  in  salting  both  meat  and  fish,  and  as  an  object  of  direct  exportation. 
Grain,  produced  to  the  amount  of  nearly  3,000,000  bushels,  was  formerly  the  principal 
object  of  export ; but  its  value  has,  of  late,  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  competition  of  Odessa. 
The  horses  are  of  a good  breed : according  to  M.  Cibrario,  32,000  only  are  tame,  and 
20,000  wild.  He  gives  a still  more  striking  picture  of  the  rude  state  of  the  country  when 
he  adds,  that  of  the  cattle,  120,000  are  tame,  and  350,000  wild ; and  that,  of  840,000  sheep, 
the  whole  belong  to  the  latter  class.  There  is,  however,  a considerable  export  of  salted  meat 
and  cheese.  About  a third  of  the  surface  consists  of  forest,  a considerable  portion  of  which 
is  oak,  and  well  adapted  for  shipbuilding.  Cagliari  and  Sassari  arc  both  considerable  cities  ; 
the  former  having  a considerable  trade,  but  crowded,  ill  built,  and  ill  paved ; the  latter 
smaller,  but  more  elegant : both  have  universities,  with  tolerable  libraries.  Oristano  has  a 
fine  harbour,  and  flourishes  by  the  tunny  fishery,  and  by  the  culture  of  wine  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 


Sun  sect.  5.  States  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 


2710.  The  kingdom  of  Naples , or,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  T%vo  Sicilies,  is  the  most  consider- 
able in  Italy  for  extent  and  population ; in  which  respects  it  approaches  to  the  rank  of  the 
great  monarchies ; but  the  supine  and  indolent  character  of  its  government  almost  prevents 
it  from  having  any  weight  in  the  political  system.  Ncapolis,  though  a place  of  some  con- 
sequence under  the  Romans,  was  not  until  the  middle  ages  a kingdom,  in  which  the 
republican  spirit,  so  active  in  the  north  of  Italy,  was  early  subdued.  Naples  was  succes- 
sively governed  by  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  which 
last  is  now  on  the  throne.  On  the  approach  of  the  French  revolutionary  army  in  1795, 
Naples  yielded  w ithout  any  resistance,  except  that  spontaneously  made  by  the  despised  laz- 
zaroni.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  king  was  supported  in  Sicily 
by  a British  fleet  and  army,  and  on  the  triumph  of  the  allied  cause,  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
territories.  With  the  exception  of  a short  and  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a constitutional 
system,  the  government  has  alwrays  been  absolute ; yet  the  people  suffer  less  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  crown,  than  from  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobles.  The  accession  of  Sicily, 
in  exchange  for  Sardinia,  effected  in  1720  through  Austrian  influence,  rendered  the  kingdom 
much  more  valuable  and  compact.  These  two  members  are,  how’ever,  so  very  distinct,  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  separately. 

2711.  Navies,  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  after  forming  for  some  space  a continu- 
ation of  the  long  narrow  peninsula  which  comprises  most  part  of  that  country,  branches 
finally  into  the  two  smaller  peninsulas  of  Otranto  and  Calabria.  The  Apennines  fill  its  interior, 
shooting  out  branches  to  its  bounding  promontories ; they  in  many  places  spread  wider, 
and  assume  still  more  rugged  and  awful  forms  than  in  the  northern  part  of  their  line ; and 
they  harbour  the  most  formidable  troops  of  banditti  which  infest  Italy.  They  leave,  how. 
ever,  along  the  coast,  wide  plains  and  extended  valleys,  blessed  with  the  most  genial  climate, 
and  the  richest  soil  of  any  country  in  Europe,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  culture,  also, 
notwithstanding  various  administrative  defects,  is  so  diligent  as  to  support  a very  numerous 
and  very  dense  population. 

2712.  Naples  is  divided  as  follows  : — 


Population. 
Napoli  - 819,000. 

Terra  di  Lavorm  688,000. 
Principato  - 1,086,000. 
Abruzzo  - 716,000. 

Capita nata  - 889,000. 
Molise  . 234,000. 

Bari  - 575,000. 

Otranto  - 384,000. 
Calabria  - 1 ,433,000. 


PHnr  rpal  Towns. 

Naples,  554,000.  Castcllamaro,  15,00(1 

Terra  del  Greco,  15,000.  Capua,  8000.  A versa,  13,000.  Gacta,  15,000. 
A vellino,  13.000.  -Salerno,  11,000.  Nocera,  9000. 

Aquila,  13,000.  Chiet4  11,000. 

Foggia,  21,000. 

Campoba&so,  800. 

Bari,  15,000.  Barlctta,  17,000.  Trani,  14,000. 

Tarcnto,  18,000.  Lecce,  14,000.  Gallipoli,  8000.  Otranto,  3000. 
Reggio,  16,000.  Cabuizaro,  11,000.  Cosenza,  10,000. 


27 1 3.  Naples  (Jig.  324. ) is  the  largest  city  in  Italy , and  fully  maintains  its  place  among  the  most 
beautiful  European  capitals : this  is  not  owing  to  its  architecture ; for  though  the  edifices 
are  lofty  and  solid,  the  streets  tolerably  wide,  particularly  the  Strada  do  Toledo,  which  is  a 
mile  in  length,  yet  all  the  particular  buildings  are  characterised  by  that  bad  taste  which  has 
always  ruled  at  Naples,  and  to  compensate  for  which,  marbles,  gilding,  and  decoration,  have 
been  vainly  lavished  on  its  churches  and  palaces.  Taken  collectively,  however,  Naples  pre- 
sents to  the  sea  an  immense  line  of  lofty  edifices,  producing  a general  pomp  of  effect,  and 
forming  a commanding  feature  in  the  matchless  landscape.  Its  bay,  occupying  a wide  circuit 
of  sixteen  miles,  every  where  bounded  with  vineyards,  bills,  woods,  convents,  villages ; 
the  golden  shores  of  Baite,  the  beautifully  variegated  islands  of  Iscliin  and  Procida,  with 
the  verdant  sides  and  lofty  cone  of  Vesuvius ; all  these,  viewed  under  a brighter  sun  than 
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ever  shine*  in  the  regions  beyond  the  Alps,  hare  been  considered  as  composing  the  most 
splendid  picture  which  nature  presents  to  the  human  eye.  The  interior  of  Naples  exhibits 


XArt-a». 


a most  singular  living  scene  ; every  trade  and  every  amusement  being  carried  on  in  the  open 
air.  **  The  crowd  of  London,* ’ says  Forsyth,  44  is  a double  line  in  quick  motion ; it  is  the 
crowd  of  business.  The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a general  tide  rolling  up  and  down, 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  tide  an  hundred  eddies  of  men.  You  are  stopped  by  a carpenter’s 
bench,  you  are  lost  among  shoemaker’s  stools,  you  dash  among  the  pots  of  am&ccuxoni  stall. 
Every  bargain  sounds  like  a battle : the  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of  grotesque ; they 
consist  of  Punch  held  os  the  representative  of  the  nation  ; of  preaching;  selling  Agnus  Deis  ; 
dancing  to  the  guitar  ; or  listening  to  old  tales."  The  higher  classes  are  generally  accused 
of  Licentiousness,  though  Eustace  thinks  the  charge  somewhat  exaggerated.  A very 
literary  spirit  prevails;  the  Neapolitans  boast  that  as  many  books  are  published  at 
Naples  as  at  Paris ; and  that,  if  the  world  would  judge  impartially,  they  would  find  the  one 
as  good  as  the  other : but  this  opinion  does  not  prevail  in  other  countries.  Most  ample 
opportunities  of  study  are  certainly  afforded,  by  four  libraries  open  to  the  public ; one  of 
which,  compounded  of  the  Farnese  and  other  libraries  transported  from  Home,  comprises 
many  curious  and  valuable  works.  With  these  were  conveyed  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture,  the  Torso,  the  Hercules,  the  Urania;  and  some  fine  specimens  have 
been  appended  from  the  greatest  Italian  schools ; but  Naples  could  boast  no  great  painters  of 
its  own,  and  has,  therefore,  no  frescoes  of  any  importance.  One  bright  redeeming  quality 
in  the  Neapolitans  is  charity : their  hospitals  are  numerous,  richly  endowed,  and  supported 
by  ample  benefactions ; and  persons  of  the  first  rank,  assuming  the  dress  of  religious  frater- 
nities, not  only  superintend  these  establishments,  but  watch  the  sick-bed  of  the  patient. 
The  Neapolitans  set  an  example,  which  seems  worthy  of  imitation,  in  having  a rural  hospital 
for  recovering  the  health  of  invalids.  They  have  also  conservatorii  or  schools,  where  the 
children  of  the  low  er  ranks  are  initiated  in  trades,  by  which  they  may  gain  their  subsistence. 
A great  part  of  these  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  music;  and  is  unfortunately  combined 
with  that  horrid  mode  of  attaining  excellence  in  it  which  is  peculiar  to  Italy,  and  which, 
though  prohibited  by  the  government,  continues  still  to  be  practised.  Naples  may  be 
considered  as  the  musical  capital  of  Italy  : the  greatest  composers  have  been  its  citizens ; 
and  its  opera  is  unrivalled. 

2714.  The  environs  of  Naples  present  a combination  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  al! 
that  is  most  terrible  in  nature ; they  extend  along  the  western  shore  from  Naples  to  Miseno, 

which  forms  the  termination  of  the  bay.  One 
of  the  chief  ornaments  is  the  mountain  of 
Fosilippo  (Jig . 325.),  which  spreads  its  varieu 
outline  for  several  miles  along  these  enchanting 
shores.  Its  promontory  is  variously  broken 
into  bays,  islands,  and  caverns;  but  the  object 
which  above  oil  attracts  the  traveller,  is  the 
Grotto.  In  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  pic- 
turesque recesses  of  its  romantic  defiles  opens 
this  famous  artificial  excavation,  which  pene- 
trates through  the  mountain  for  three  quarters 
of  a mile  on  the  way  to  Puzzuoli.  Bam*, 
viewed  by  the  Romans  as  the  most  enchanting 
spot  on  earth,  was  absolutely  crowded  with  the 
villas  of  their  great  men.  Here  was  the  academy 
of  Cicero,  the  favourite  haunt  of  Virgil,  tlie 
palace  of  Lucullus,  and  afterwards,  unfor- 
tunately, the  scene  of  the  brutal  voluptuousness 
of  Tiberius  and  Nero.  'Hie  lake  of  Avernus* 
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And  die  Elysian  fields  are  neither  no  dreadful  nor  so  beautiful  as  their  names  would 
.import.  The  tomb  of  Virgil  (Jig.  32G.),  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  heights  of  Posi- 

lippo,  excites,  perhaps,  stronger 
emotions  than  any  other  of  these 
objects.  This,  however,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a serious  controversy  : Addi- 
son, Forsyth,  and  Matthews  reject  it 
ns  wholly  apocryphal ; but  Eustace 
contends  that  the  long  and  coustant 
chain  of  tradition  cannot  be  dis- 
proved by  the  doubtful  authority 
which  places  it  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay.  Farther  on,  the  village 
of  Fuzzuoli  occupies  the  celebrated 
site  of  the  ancient  Puteoli,  where 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
of  a temple  of  Jupiter  almost  vie  with 
viautL'fi  to*»».  the  monuments  of  Rome.  The 

beauty  of  this  region,  however,  is  gloomily  mingled  with  the  terrible  indications  of  ancient 
conflagration.  The  Solfatara,  a naked  plain,  surrounded  by  a rampart  of  shattered  hills,  is 

evidently  heated  by  a subterraneous  fire,  sensible 
to  those  who  pass  over  it,  by  whom  the  workings 
of  the  furnace  beneath  are  distinctly  heard.  When 
struck,  it  re-bellows  in  hollow  murmurs  ; sulphu- 
reous exhalations  rise  from  the  crevices ; and  a 
pale  blue  flame  is  seen  issuing  by  night  from  on 
orifice  in  this  ever-burning  plain  (Jig.  327.). 
The  quarries  of  the  peculiar  stone  called  Puzzo- 
lana,  which  is  used  in  several  manufactures,  pre- 
sent a striking  and  picturesque  aspect  (Jig.  328.). 
The  Grotto  del  Cane  is  a small  aperture,  whence 
issues  a vapour  so  strongly  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  as  to  be  deadly  to  all  who  breathe 
in  it.  Near  it  are  several  natural  vapour  baths, 
used  with  success  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  The 
warm  •rAwn  or  toirATARA.  Lucrine  Lake,  on  which  the  ancients  had  erected 

several  magnificent  edifices,  was  nearly  filled  up  in  one  night  by  the  Monte  Nuovo,  a 
black  mass  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  which  rose  suddenly  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  The 

city  of  Cum®  is  now  a miserable  village ; but 
the  celebrated  grotto  of  the  Sibyl  may  still  be 
discovered,  with  some  remains  of  those  sub- 
terraneous galleries,  by  which  she  was  enabled 
to  form  the  awful  sounds  which  in  the  moment 
of  inspiration  issued  from  the  depths  of  the 
cavern.  Sorrento  (Jig.  329.),  a little  port  on 
the  extremity  of  the  bay,  is  admired  for  its 
beautiful  scenery,  and  the  striking  aspect  of  its 
volcanic  rocks. 

2715.  Fetuviut,  about  eight  miles  from 
Naples,  with  an  arm  of  the  bay  interposed, 
rears  her  majestic  cone,  the  only  volcanic 
mountain  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  one 
of  the  most  active  in  the  world.  From  the 
earliest  ages  on  record,  its  eruptions  have 
occurred  at  intervals  of  a few  years ; and  those 
of  1794  and  1822  caused  a considerable  dimi- 
nution of  its  height,  large  portions  from  the  sides  of  the  crater  having  fallen  in.  On  these 
occasions  the  lava  issues  forth  in  vast  streams,  overspreading  the  country  for  miles,  and  bury- 
ing even  cities.  The  town  of  Torre  del  Greco  was  overwhelmed  in  1794  ; but  the  most 
memorable  catastrophe  of  this  nature  w-as  that  which,  in  the  first  century,  befell  the  two 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  were  completely  buried  beneath  torrents 
of  lava.  They  remained  entombed  for  ages,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  a 
peasant,  in  digging  a well,  discovered  some  fragments  of  marble,  and  by  degrees  a small 
temple,  and  some  statues;  but  this  observation  was  neglected  till  the  king,  in  1736  Resigning 
to  erect  a palace  at  Portici,  purchased  the  ground,  and  began  to  make  large  excavations  in 
consequence  of  which  the  entire  subterranean  city  appeared  beneath  330.) . Numerous 

paintings,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  manuscripts  w-ritten  on  papyrus,  have  been  found 
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amid  the  ruins.  The  operations  have  been  limited  by  the  depth  of  the  lava,  and  by  the 
city  of  Portici  being  built  above.  About  1750,  Pompeii  was  discovered;  and  being  found 
330  much  more  accessible,  very  extensive 

excavations  have  been  effected,  par- 
ticularly by  the  French  ; and  travel- 
lers may  now  walk  through  a great  ex- 
tent of  the  ancient  Pompeii  ( /ig.331.). 
It  exhibits  the  full  picture  of  what  a 
Roman  city  was  : habitations,  tem- 
ples, theatres,  baths,  the  shops  of 

the  different  trades,  the  implements 
they  used,  and  even  the  materials 
on  which  they  were  employed. 

2716.  Sa/erno  (fig.  332.),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  is  a pretty  large  town,  in  a 

beautiful  and  fertile  territory,  enclosed  by  ranges  of  lofty  mountains.  Consider- 

1 ably  to  the  south,  on  a plain 

near  the  sea,  appear  the 
remains  of  Paestum,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lucania. 
They  consist  of  three  tem- 
ples, which  form  perhaps  the 
purest  and  most  perfect  spe- 
cimen extant  of  the  Grecian 
Doric  order.  They  stand 
solitary  near  the  sea-shore, 
without  the  least  remains  of 
Posidonium,  the  city  to  which 
they  belonged. 

2717.  The  northern  part  o/Aa^ii.  divided  brtween  the  enfsTm- 

now  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  the  rough  mountain  territory  of  the  Abruixo, 

“um  both  fruitful  and  highly  cultivated,  though  ,t  no  longer  produces 

332 


the  FalemUn  wine,  so  boated  of  by  the  voluptuous  poets  of  Rome.  11^“P^n^e 

almost  disputed  the  title  of  capital  of  Italy,  and  whose  voluptuous 

army  of  Hannibal,  after  it  had  vanquished  all  the  armies  of  Koine,  is  no  > 
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able  but  dirty  town,  with  a strong  castle.  Gaota  has  derived  great  importance  from  its 
position  on  an  almost  peninsular  neck  of  land,  the  approaches  to  which  are  so  strongly 
fortified,  as  to  render  it  almost  impregnable.  Benevento,  a town  of  ancient  celebrity, 
afterwards  the  seat  of  a Lombard  dukedom,  which  extended  over  almost  all  Naples,  is  filled 
with  monuments  interesting  to  the  antiquary.  The  people  of  the  Abruzzi,  higher  and 
lower,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Samnitcs,  who  made  such  a formidable  resistance  to 
Rome,  and  repeatedly  sent  her  armies  under  the  yoke,  are  still  a brave  and  laborious  race. 
The  capitals,  Aquila  and  Cliieti,  are  considerable  country  towns,  without  any  thing  re- 
markable. I'oggia,  in  Capitanata,  is  a considerable  market  for  wool  and  corn,  which  are 
exported  at  Manfredonia.  In  the  southern  provinces,  the  mountains  take  an  easterly  di- 
rection towards  Calabria,  and  have  between  them  and  the  Adriatic  the  plains  bearing  the 
classic  appellation  of  Magna  Gnecia.  This  region,  once  the  combined  seat  of  learning, 

greatness,  and  voluptuous  effe- 
minacy, is  now  almost  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Yet  the 
scenery  possesses  a softness  and 
beauty,  mingled  with  grandeur, 
that  is  scarcely  equalled  else- 
where; and  the  towns,  though 
they  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
great  capitals  of  Italy,  present 
striking  and  interesting  monu- 
ments. Tarento  (Jig.  333.),  once 
rival  to  Rome,  is  still  a considerable  sea-port.  Brindisi  retains  only  a small  remnant  of 
the  importance  which  it  derived  from  being  the  port  of  passage  from  Italy  into  Greece. 


Bari  and  Barletta  are  modem  and  rather  hand- 
some and  flourishing  sea-ports.  Polignano, 
to  the  south  of  Bari,  is  also  considerable,  and 
its  vicinity  is  marked  by  some  very  singular 
and  beautiful  grottoes  (Jig.  334.).  Gallipoli  is 
the  chief  mart  of  the  oil  produced  in  this 
region,  which  is  esteemed  above  every  other 
for  the  manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloth. 
Corigliano  (Jig.  335.),  nearly  on  the  site  of 
Sybaris,  presents  an  aspect  strikingly  pic- 
turesque. The  plain  of  Sybaris,  behind  it,  the 
abode  of  a people  noted  for  voluptuous  indulgence,  appears,  by  the  description  and  deli- 
neation of  St.  Non,  to  be  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty.  It  is  diversified  with  rich  groves  of 

orange  and  citron,  above  w*hich  rise 
finely  cultivated  liills;  while  the 
distance  is  formed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Calabria,  capped  with 
almost  perpetual  snow  (Jig.  336.). 

2718.  Otranto  (Jig . 337. ),  the  an- 
cient Hydruntum,  is  a small  town, 
distinguished  only  by  its  spacious 
castle,  which  has  been  celebrated 
even  in  romance. 

2719.  Calabria  t on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  southern  extremity  of 

ooatuuAw.  Italy,  is  a striking  and  singular 

region.  The  Apennines  here  tower  to  a stupendous  height,  and  leave  between  them 
and  the  sea  only  a narrow  but  extremely  fertile  plain.  The  inhabitants  bear  in  a great 
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measure  llie  character  of  mountaineers : they  ore  poor,  brave,  rude,  and  almost  bandit. 
They  are  often  in  opposition  to  the  government  in  its  attempts  to  maintain  order  and 
peace ; yet,  when  they  saw  it  invaded,  and  even  conquered,  by  a foreign  enemy,  they  opposed 


OTRANTO. 

a formidable  resistance,  after  all  the  regular  troops  and  ordinary  resources  had  failed.  Ca- 
labria possesses  a fatal  distinction,  in  having  exhibited  the  phenomena  of  earthquake  on  a 
more  terrible  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  of  the  old  world.  Dur- 
ing successive  weeks  the  whole  ground  heaved  with  a perpetual  agitation  : hills  were  levelled, 
and  plains  raised  into  hills ; lakes  were  filled  up,  and  new  ones  formed.  An  unfortunate 
party,  which  sought  refuge  on  the  sea-shore,  were  overwhelmed,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 

partial  fall  of  a high 
mountain.  Reggio,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the 
Rhegians,  situated  almost 
directly  opposite  to  Mes- 
sina, presents  interesting 
remains  of  antiquity,  and 
derives  also  a consider- 
able animation  from  mo- 
dem commerce.  Squil- 
lace  (Jig.  338.)  is  antique 
and  picturesque  ; but 
Catanzaro  is  the  largest 
town  in  Calabria,  and 
possesses  some  manufac- 
turing industry. 

2720.  Sicily,  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  island  in  Europe,  forms  a valuable  appanage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  From  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy,  this  island  extends  eastward 
in  an  irregular  triangle,  about  180  miles  long  and  150  broad.  Immediately  beyond  the  narrow 
strait  which  separates  it  from  the  continent,  the  surface  begins  to  rise  into  the  lofty  heights 
of  Etna,  a mountain  higher  than  any  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  strikes  admiration  and 
terror  by  the  streams  of  volcanic  fire  which  issue  from  it.  Its  branches  overspread  nearly 
the  whole  island,  but  on  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  they  descend  into  gentle  and 
cultivated  hills.  From  these  elevated  regions  descend  numerous  and  rapid  streams,  which 
profusely  water  every  part  of  the  territory.  Sicily  possesses  thus  all  the  beauties  and  be- 
nefits of  a warm  climate,  without  even  the  partial  aridity  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Its  soil 
yields  abundantly  all  the  products  of  the  finest  temperate  and  even  tropical  climates. 
Its  most  uncultivated  spots  are  covered  with  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and  decked  with  beauti- 
ful flowers,  such  as  elsewhere  are  carefully  reared  in  gardens. 

2721.  In  U$  historical  character , Sicily  possessed  anciently  the  highest  distinction;  and 
perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  has  suffered  a greater  reverse.  Greece  early  established 
here  the  most  flourishing  of  her  colonies ; Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  vied  in  power,  learn- 
ing, and  wealth,  with  the  mother  country.  Even  when  no  longer  able  to  maintain  her 
own  independence,  she  became  the  brightest  prize  for  which  Carthaginian  and  Roman  con- 
tended. Reduced  finally  under  the  Roman  empire,  Sicily  became  one  of  its  most  valuable 
provinces,  and  the  granary  of  the  capital.  In  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Sara- 
cens founded  here  a flourishing  state.  After  the  establishment,  however,  of  the  Norman 
adventurers  in  the  south  of  Italy,  Roger,  brother  to  Robert  Guiscard,  by  a series  of  gallant 
exploits,  drove  out  that  powerful  people.  Sicily  was  then  united  with  Naples  to  which  it  has 
generally  continued  attached,  though  held  occasionally  by  Spain  and  Savoy.  It  was  also 
separated  for  a considerable  time,  when  the  French  became  masters  of  Naples,  while  the 
old  family  were  maintained  in  Sicily  by  British  protection  ; but  on  the  fall  of  Murat,  in 
1815,  the  Two  Sicilies  became  again  one  kingdom. 

2722.  Sicily  at  present,  notwithstanding  its  fertility  and  varied  natural  advantages,  has 
sunk  into  a state  of  extreme  poverty  and  degradation.  The  supineness  and  tyranny  of  the 
government,  and  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  grandees,  have  reduced  the  body  of  die 
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people  to  n state  of  the  utmost  penury.  The  varied  and  often  rugged  surface  of  the 
country,  intersected  by  numerous  torrents,  would  require  considerable  efforts  to  form 
communication  by  roads  ; but  this  has  been  entirely  neglected,  and  a line  of  twenty  miles 
into  the  interior  from  Palermo  is  the  only  route  practicable  for  carriages.  In  Agri- 
gentum,  once  the  mart  of  all  the  commodities  of  the  Mediterranean,  M.  Kephalides 
could  not  procure  a pair  of  gloves;  and  in  Modica,  a town  of  11,000  people,  a bit  of 
soap  was  not  to  be  obtained.  Sicily,  however,  produces  some  wines  that  are  esteemed  ; 
her  raw  silk  is  also  fine,  and  with  olive-oil,  fruits,  and  salt,  affords  some  materials  for  ex- 
portation. In  return,  she  receives  manufactured  goods  in  great  variety,  though  small  quan- 
tity, their  consumption  being  much  limited  by  the  poverty  which  pervades  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

2723.  Sicily  is  divided  into  the  following  intendancies  : — 


Palermo 

Population. 
400.4  M M > 

Principal  Twin. 
Palermo,  1(18,000. 

Trapani 

147,0*10 

Trapani,  24,ooO.  Marsala,  21,000. 

Oirgcnti 

291,000 

Girgcnti,  15,000. 

Caltanisctta 

iav«o 

Caltanisetta,  17,000. 
Syracuse,  15.000. 
Catania,  45,000. 

Syracuse 

X9MOO 

Catania 

292,500 

Messina 

240,000 

Messina,  60,000. 

2724.  Palermo , though  it  can  bonst  neither  monuments  of  antiquity  nor  classic  modern 
edifices,  such  as  adorn  the  cities  of  Italy,  is  yet  a spacious  and  handsome  city.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  broad  streets  crossing  each  other,  and  producing  at  their  point  of  junction  a strik- 
ing effect.  Many  of  the  quarters,  however,  are  ugly  and  dirty.  The  cathedral  is  a large 
ancient  edifice,  with  some  striking  features  ; but  the  different  styles  of  architecture  are  in- 
judiciously blended.  The  palace  of  the  viceroy  is  a splendid  building,  but  not  in  good 
taste  ; its  most  interesting  object  is  the  ancient  chapel  of  king  Roger.  Some  of  the  country 
scats  in  the  vicinity  command  delightful  views.  The  favourite  resort  of  the  Palermitans  is 
a public  garden  called  the  Flora,  which  is  not  well  arranged,  but  is  rich  in  flowers  and  fruit. 

2725.  Messina  (Jiff. 339.),  though  smaller,  is  almost  equal  in  importance,  since  from  it  is 
carried  on  almost  the  whole  commerce  of  Sicily.  Its  wmes,  silk,  fruits,  and  other  articles 

produced  for  exportation,  are  mostly 
shipped  at  Messina.  It  has  also  a 
considerable  silk  manufactory.  The 
city  is  beautifully  situated  on  a bay, 
formed  by  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Sicily  and  Calabria,  and  enclosed 
by  lofty  hills  on  each  side.  A cen- 
tury ago,  Messina  was  much  greater, 
and  more  flourishing ; but  it  has 
passed  since  through  calamities 
almost  unparalleled.  In  1743,  the 
plague  swept  off  half  its  population  ; 
and  in  1783,  the  great  earthquake, 
which  was  desolating  Calabria, 
crossed  the  strait,  and  in  a few 
minutes  converted  Messina  into  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants effected  their  escape  ; but  the  finest  streets  were  overthrown  ; precious  commodities, 
libraries,  works  of  art,  were  destroyed  in  vast  numbers.  From  this  fatal  blow  Messina 
has  only  imperfectly  recovered. 

2726.  Southward  from  Messina,  the  coast  begins  to  display  the  remains  of  great  an- 
cient cities,  which  were  built  chiefly 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts. 
Taormina,  the  ancient  Taurome- 
num,  now  a small  place,  contains 
among  other  ruins  a theatre,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  perfect 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  in  a 
most  commanding  site,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Catania 
(Jig.  340.),  at  the  foot  of  Etns 
is  the  finest  city  in  the  island.  It 
is  filled  with  Greek,  Saracenic,  and 
modem  structures,  all  handsome. 
Yet  it  has  passed  through  fearful 
vicissitudes.  Overwhelmed  by 
the  volcano  of  1669,  almost  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1693,  it  hat  risen  from  these  disasters  with  undimmished 
beauty. 

2727.  Proceeding  southward  along  the  coast  of  the  Val  de  Noto,  we  reach  Siragusa  (Sy- 
racuse). This  ancient  capital,  so  celebrated  for  power,  learning,  and  splendour,  presents 
now  a striking  example  of  the  changeful  character  of  human  things.  Of  its  vast  ruins 
only  some  imperfect  fragments  can  with  difficulty  he  traced,  scattered  amid  vineyards,  or- 
chards, and  cornfields.  The  present  town,  which  contains  nothing  remarkable,  occupies 
only  a very  small  portion  of  the  ancient  site.  Near  the  south-eastern  cape  of  Passaro  are 
Noto  and  Modica,  two  large  towns,  one  well  built,  the  other  very  indifferently. 

2728.  On  the  southern  coast,  Girgenti  { fig.  341.),  now  a large  poor  village,  presents 

341  Y monuments  worthy  of  the  ancient  Agri- 

'fbhd-  J;  gentum,  when  it  was  the  greatest  city 
1 4L  °f  Sicily,  and  fit  to  contend  with 
^ *r-'  oAj  Cartilage.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
^ Jv'  Olympus  {fig.  342.),  an  immense  struc- 

^ i ture,  368  teet  long  by  188  broad,  is 

**  almost  quite  in  ruins.  It  1ms  been  called 

•'  r-  * the  Temple  of  Giants,  from  huge  forms 

i i j*  •'  jjjfr 5 ", ; -jc 'rf  ' - 1 ' °f  this  description  that  are  lying  either 

. ■'  ; entire  or  in  fragments.  The  Temple  of 

< Concord  (Jig.  343.),  with  its  thirty-four 


columns,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
nmaova  nw  amarwrt.  perfect  specimens  extant  of  the  Doric 

order.  Farther  to  the  east  at  Selinunti,  the  mins  of  Selinus  present  a scene  still  more 
striking  and  awful.  Here  may  be  distinctly  traced  three  noble  temples,  of  which  the 


TFgogej 


Tmrrn  or  mtm.  rnm«  o?  oorcoid. 

materials  still  remain,  but  only  a few  solitary  columns  are  standing  ; all  the  rest  lie  on  the 
:;-14  ground,  in  huge  and  shapeless 

ii  1 1 i hi.  1 r i imi  l r 

■run  rr  *rtnnr*.  » . . . , x 

pride  ol  art  {Jig-  344.). 

2729.  Trapani,  the  ancient  Drepanum,  poetically  distinguished  as  the  place  where  An- 
343  ^ cliises  died,  and  where  iEneas  celo- 

v ' siderable  town,  near  the  western 
r_<-‘  Jj  A _■  I lIlIjMPVEfcL  ' promontory  of  Sicily,  the  ancient 

Lilybirum.  It  is  well  fortified,  and 
\ has  a good  harbour,  where  there  is  a 

|J  considerable  trade  in  the  export  of 

r*^a*  ^ J*  ca*r*es  on  briskly  ll,e  fisheries 

from  Trupani  is  Sege&te  ; a simple, 
grand,  and  almost  entire  edifice 


ntire  edifice, 

ktauding  on  a solitary  hill  {Jig.  345.)* 
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Marsala,  almost  on  the  very  site  of  Lilybaium,  is  a considerable  town,  exporting  wine  that 
is  much  esteemed.  Near  it  the  quarries  of  Mazzara  appear  to  have  furnished  the  stone  of 
which  the  edifices  in  this  part  of  Sicily  have  been  constructed. 

2730.  The  ascent  of  Etna  is  a general  object  with  Sicilian  travellers.  In  proceeding 

from  Catania,  they  pass  through  three 
successive  zones : first  that  of  rich 
cultivated  fields,  then  that  of  plants 
and  aromatic  shrubs;  and,  lastly, 
the  region  of  scoriae,  ashes,  and 
perpetual  snow.  On  reaching  the 
summit  (Jig.  346.),  they  view  the 
crater  filled  with  vast  volumes  of 
smoke,  and  obtain  a fine  panoramic 
view  over  all  Sicily  and  the  adjoin- 
ing shores  of  Italy.  • 

2731.  The  Lijtari  Islands,  twelve 
iu  number,  and  situated  from  twelve 
•uMMir  or  xt* a-  to  thirty-five  miles  northward  from 

the  Sicilian  coast,  ore  entirely  volcanic,  and  appear  to  have  been  thrown  up  from  the 
sea  by  the  action  of  fire.  Li  pari  itself  contains  a hill  of  white  pumice,  which  forms 
an  article  of  trade,  and  its  crater  displays  various  specimens  of  beautifully  crystallised 
sulphur.  Stromboli  has  a volcano,  remarkable  for  being  in  perpetual  activity.  Every  day, 
at  short  intervals,  the  eruptions  issue  forth  like  great  discharges  of  artillery,  and  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  arc  covered  with  the  red-hot  stones  that  are  ejected,  and  rush  down  into  the 
sea.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  arc  a bold,  active,  and  industrious  race.  The  activity 
of  submarine  fires  has  been  manifested  on  another  side  of  Sicily,  by  tlie  recent  rise  of 
Graham's  Island ; only,  indeed,  a volcanic  rock,  which  has  again  sunk  under  water. 

2732.  Malta  (Jig.  347.),  an  islet  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  fifty-four  miles  to  the  south 
of  Sicily,  though  imperfectly  connected  with  Italy,  belongs  more  to  it  than  to  any  other 
347  country.  It  obtained  little  notice  in 

antiquity ; and,  when  Sl  Paul  was  ship- 
wrecked there,  is  described  as  inhabited 
by  a barbarous  people.  Its  importance 
began  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it 
was  ceded  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  a com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  Rhodes.  Its 
fortifications  were  then  greatly  strength- 
ened, and  it  was  considered  the  last 
Malta-  maritime  bulwark  against  the  Turks. 

In  1565,  Solyman  sent  against  Malta  a most  formidable  fleet  and  army  ; and  the  siege  which 
ensued  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history.  After  prodigious  efforts,  the  Ottoman 
armament  was  completely  repulsed,  and  the  knights  were  left  in  the  unmolested  ]>o&session 
of  the  island,  till  1798.  Napoleon  then,  with  the  expedition  destined  for  Egypt,  suddenly 
appeared  before  La  Valetta,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  resistance.  Britain  afterwards 
reduced  it  by  blockade  ; and,  notwithstanding  a stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  has 
since  retained  possession  of  it.  Ini  825,  the  native  population  of  Malta  amounted  to  99,GOO ; 
tiie  garrison  and  strangers  to  3200.  On  the  neighbouring  smaller  island  of  Goto  there 
were  16,800.  The  people  are  industrious;  and,  notwithstanding  the  barrenness  of  their 
soil,  raise  grain,  cotton,  and  excellent  fruits,  particularly  oranges. 


2733.  La  t'atetta,  the  capital  and  port  of  Malta,  being  aituated  on  a narrow  tongue  of  land,  with  a noble 
harbour  on  each  side,  form*  an  admirable  naval  atation,  deriving  great  importance  from  its  petition  in  the 
heart  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  terret  alto,  especially  during  war.  a*  a commercial  drp6t,  whence  good*  may 
be  introduced  into  Italv  and  the  Levant  The  export*  from  Britain,  in  182l>,  amounted  to  505£ML  while  the 
import*  were  only  i!U,7aO/. 


Cuar.  IX. 

SWITZERLAND. 

2734.  Switzerland  forms  a mountainous  territory  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  occupying  the 
west  of  the  great  range  of  the  Alps  which  divides  France  and  Germany  from  Italy.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  features  and  scenery,  and  for  the  freedom  of  its 
political  institutions. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

2735.  Suntzerland  is  hounded  by  the  great  kingdoms  of  France,  Germany , and  Italy , whose 
frontiers  enclose  it  on  all  sides;  France  on  the  east ; Germany,  ami  more  particularly  Swabia 
and  the  Tyrol,  on  the  south  and  west;  the  Italian  slates,  Milan,  Piedmont  aud  Savoy,  on  the 
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south.  In  general,  Switzerland  terminates  where  its  mighty  mountain  heights  slope  clown  to  the 
vast  plains  which  extend  over  the  surrounding  regions;  but  on  the  side  of  the  Tyrol  on  the  west, 
and  of  Savoy  on  the  south-west,  the  line  is  drawn  across  the  crest  of  the  Alps  themselves, 
which  stretch  away  with  almost  undiminished  grandeur  towards  opposite  seas.  Its  position  ia 
nearly  between  46°  and  48°  north  latitude ; and  6°  and  1 1°  east  longitude.  It  may  be  about 
200  miles  in  length,  and  1 40  in  breadth,  and  comprises  an  area  of  1 9,000  square  miles. 

2786.  The  surface  of  Switzerland,  bounded  and  traversed  as  it  is  by  the  liigbest  ranges 
in  Europe,  consists  almost  wholly  of  mountains  and  lakes.  The  Alpine  ebains,  however, 
do  not  swell,  like  those  of  America  and  Asia,  into  mighty  and  continuous  table-lands ; they 
are  separated  by  deep  valleys  or  narrow  plains,  which  form  the  basin  of  large  rivers,  or  the 
bed  of  extensive  lakes ; hence  arises  a singular  variety  of  climate  and  aspect ; for  while  the 
valleys  beneath  are  scorched  by  the  intensest  rays  of  the  sun,  perpetual  winter  reigns  in  the 
heights  above,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  arctic  circle  passes  into  the  snows  of  the  polar  world. 

2737.  Of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Mont  Blanc  stands  at  the  head  ; being  the  loftiest 
in  Europe,  and  supposed,  before  the  late  observations  on  those  of  Asia,  to  surpass  all  the 
heights  of  the  old  continent. 

2738.  Mont  Blanc  is  within  the  limits  of  Savoy:  but  forming,  as  It  were,  the  key  of  the  great  Alpine 
chain,  ami  all  its  approaches  being  on  the  side  of  Switzerland,  it  has  always  been  regarded  by  Europeans  as 
decidedly  Swiss.  1 lie  scenery  to  the  west  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  the  approach  from  Geneva,  presents  the  most 
striking  display  that  is  to  be  round  in  Europe,  of  whatever  is  wild,  wonderful,  and  sublime  in  Alpine  scenery. 
The  Valley  of  Chamounl,  the  Glacier  of  Bessons,  and  the  Mcr  de  Glace,  present,  in  particular,  scenes  of  the 
most  astonishing  grandeur.  The  upper  regions  of  the  mountain  were  long  considered  as  inaccessible  to  the 
foot  of  mortal* ; but  Saussure  first,  and  several  English  travellers  since,  have,  by  fearless  enterprise  and 
adventure,  succeeded  in  penetrating  across  the  steeps  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  the  perilous  chasms,  the 
narrow  and  slippery  paths  along  precipices,  and  all  tne  other  dangers  which  beset  this  danng  ascent  North- 
east from  Mont  Blanc  extends  the  line  of  those  amazing  Ain*  which  form  the  Italian  boundary  : the  Great 
St  Bernard } Monte  Rosa,  which  ranks  second  in  height  to  Mont  Blanc  j the  Simplon,  across  which  such  an 
astonishing  military  road  ha*  been  excavated ; Mount  St  Gothard,  the  route  over  which,  however  rugged  and 
dreary,  was,  previous  to  the  formation  of  that  of  the  Simplon,  the  most  frequented  of  any  from  Switzerland 
into  Italy.  Beneath  this  range  extends  the  deep  valley  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  northern  side  of  which  again 
shoots  up  another  series  of  peaks,  or  horns,  as  they  are  here  termed,  which,  though  they  nowhere  attain  the 
unrivalled  hdfcht  of  Mont  Blanc,  present  a more  continuous  elevation,  and  a more  imposing  mass,  than  even 
those  which  border  on  Italy,  Among  these  peaks,  the  most  memorable  are  the  Schreckhom  or  Peak  of 
Terror,  the  Wetterborn  or  Peak  of  Storms,  the  Glctscherhorn  or  Glacier  Peak ; and,  peering  above  all,  the 
Fluster- Aar- horn,  which  ranks  third  in  height  after  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa.  I)own  the  prodigious 
steeps  which  these  present  to  the  plain  of  Beme,  descend  the  glaciers,  or  great  fields  and  plains  of  ice,  which, 
sliding  down  from  the  upper  region  of  the  mountains,  reach  the  lower  valleys,  where  they  remain  unmclted, 
and  even  accumulate  In  successive  seasons,  and  are  often  seen  bordering  on  the  cornfields  and  vineyards. 
The  whole  of  southern  Switzerland  Is  covered  by  these  great  ranges  ; but  the  northern  part  presents  a some- 
what different  aspect.  In  the  cart,  the  territory  of  the  Four  Cantons  is  diversified,  indeed,  by  several  very 
high  and  picturesque  single  peaks,  as  Mount  Right  and  Mount  Pilate ; but  the  general  ranges  which  enclose 
its  lake  vary  from  £000  to  4000  feet.  The  north-west  district,  consisting  of  the  canton  of  Friburg.  with  great 
part  of  those  of  Beme  and  Sol  cure,  composes  an  extensive  plain,  the  only  one  which  exist*  in  Switzerland, 
and  from  which  the  mountains  are  only  seen  in  white  and  distant  lines  ; but  the  whole  frontier  of  this  side 
towards  France  Is  barred  by  the  steep  though  not  very  lofty  ridge  of  the  Jura. 


2739.  The  great  rivers  which  water  the  surrounding  regions  either  take  their  rise  in 
Switzerland,  or  are  swelled  by  tributaries  from  that  country.  The  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  have 
both  a long  course,  and  have  risen  to  streams  of  the  first  magnitude  before  they  pass  its  fron- 
tier. These,  with  the  Aar,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Tesino,  rise  from  the  vicinity  of  each  other, 
where  the  two  great  chains  nearly  unite,  and  where  the  Schreckhom,  the  Finstcr- Aar- horn, 
and  St.  Gothard  tower  above  the  wild  valleys  of  Urseren  and  the  Upper  Valais. 


2740.  The  Rhone  flow#  through  the  deep  vaJVy  between  the  Italian  chain  and  that  of  the  central  peaks, 
and  is  swelled  at  every  step  by  numberless  torrents  dashing  down  their  sides.  At  length,  emerging  from  this 

mountain  region,  it  diffuses  the  huge  maw  of  water*  thus  coU 
looted  into  the  ample  expanse  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  At 
the  opposite  extremity,  near  the  city  of  that  name,  it  bursts 
out,  and  rolling  towards  the  frontier,  become*  finally  a French 
river.  The  Rhine  has  it*  first  course  along  the  most  obscure 
Grison  and  Tyrolese  frontier*,  but  on  touching  the  German 
plain  it  spreads  into  the  wide  anil  beautiful  Lake  of  Constance. 
Thence  emerging,  it  flows  nearly  due  cast,  forming  the  almost 
continuous  northern  boundary  of  Switzerland  on  the  side  of 
Germany ; till,  at  Rasle  coming  into  contact  with  France,  it 
strikes  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  bids  a final  adieu  to  its 
parent  country.  The  Aar,  the  only  large  river  exclusively 
Swiss,  descends  from  the  Finstcr-  Aar-horn,  rolls  along  the  foot 
of  the  glaciers,  collecting  all  their  waters,  which  It  distributes 
among  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brients  -t  after  which  it  passes 
by  a circuitous  course  along  the  level  tract*  of  Switzerland, 
till  it  joins  the  Rhine  on  the  German  frontier.  Almost  im- 
mediately before  this  junction,  it  has  received  the  Reuss 
(Tig.  348.),  from  a source  in  the  heart  of  the  wildest  scenery  of 
at.  Gothard,  and  which  in  its  northern  course  has  formed  the 
great  Lake  of  the  Forest  Cantons.  The  Liratnat,  also,  after 
formlngthe  Lake  of  Zurich,  enter*  nearly  at  the  same  point. 
To  the  Danube  Switzerland  also  contributes  the  Inn,  through 
the  valley  of  Eugadinc,  while  it  gives  to  the  Po  the  Adda  from 
the  Valteline,  and  the  Ticino  from  the  heights  of  St.  Gothard. 

2741.  Lakes  form  a conspicuous  feature  in  the 
physical  structure  and  scenery  of  Switzerland.  Its 
rivers,  after  rolling  for  a considerable  space  through 
tevaci  ov  to*  *«r».  mighty  mountain  valleys,  accumulate  a mass  of 
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waters  which,  when  they  reach  the  plains,  no  longer  find  a channel  capable  of  con- 
taining them,  but  spread  into  wide  watery  expanses.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  large, 
though  none  of  them  have  that  vast  extent  which  could  entitle  them  to  be  classed  as 
inland  seas.  The  smiling  valleys  and  cultivated  hills  which  form  their  immediate  border, 
with  the  mighty  mountains  which  tower  behind  in  successive  range®,  till  they  terminate  in 
icy  pinnacles  rising  above  the  clouds,  produce  a union  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  which 
no  other  part  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  of  the  world,  can  rival. 

2742.  The  Lake  of  Geneva , or  Leman  Lake,  is  the  most  extensive,  being  about  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  twelve  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  varied  beauties  of  its  northern  bank,  the 
opposite  heights  of  Meillerie,  and  Mont  Blanc  rising  behind  in  the  distance,  render  it  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  lake  in  the  world.  The  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons, 
has,  from  its  winding  form,  and  the  great  variety  of  its  scenery,  sometimes  been  considered  as 
superior.  The  Lake  of  Zurich  does  not  ofier  the  same  sublime  beauties ; hut  the  gentle  ele- 
vations by  which  it  is  diversified  form  many  scenes  of  extreme  beauty.  That  of  Constance 
has  none  of  the  mountain  grandeur  of  interior  Switzerland,  but  its  extended  banks  present 
many  pleasing  cultivated  and  pastoral  scenes.  The  southern  lakes,  Maggiore,  Como,  Lu- 
gano, which  half  belong  to  Italy,  exhibit  many  magical  scenes,  combining  the  gay  splendour 
of  the  Italian  plain  with  the  grandeur  of  its  mountain  boundary  ; yet  they  do  not  possess 
that  deep  stillness  and  solemnity  which  gives  a peculiar  charm  to  the  lakes  that  are  entirely 
enclosed  within  the  Alpine  barrier. 
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646  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  Part  III. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography . 

Suhsect.  1.  Geology. 

2743.  The  geognosy  of  this  magnificent  country,  although  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
geologists  from  the  time  of  Saussurc  up  to  the  present  period,  is  far  from  being  well  under- 
stood. We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  discussions  connected  with  the  age,  characters,  and 
distributions  of  its  formations,  which  now  occupy  the  talents  of  so  many  distinguished  ob- 
servers; but  refer  our  readers  to  the  writings  of  Saussure,  Ebel,  Escher,  Von  Buch, 
Neckcr,  Bom',  Keflerstein,  Brongniart,  Murchison,  Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Brochant,  Hugi, 
Studer,  and  others.  Switzerland  is  principally  composed  of  Neptunian  deposits ; the  Plu- 
tonian rocks  occupying  a comparatively  small  portion  of  the  country. 

2744.  I.  Primitive  and  transition  rocks.  (1.)  Neptunian.  These  form  the  more  central 
part  of  the  country,  and  consist  of  the  following  rocks  : — 1.  Gneiss.  2.  1 Mica  date. 
Where  the  mica  disappears,  quartz  rock  is  formed,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  When  the  quartz  of  the  mica  slate  disappears,  there  is  formed  a 
slaty  rock  entirely  composed  of  minute  scales  of  mica,  forming  the  primitive  clay  slate  of  au- 
thors. 3.  Talc  slate.  This  rock,  which  is  a slaty  compound  of  quartz  and  scales  of  talc, 
was  long  confounded  with  mica  slate.  Sometimes  the  quartz  disappears,  when  a talcy  rock 
w'ith  slaty  structure  is  formed,  known  under  the  name  slaty  talc;  which  passes  into  the  rock 
named  potstone , and  also  into  another  w'ell-known  magnesian  or  talcy  rock,  named  chlorite 
slate.  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  rocks  of  tills  deposit  is  that  named  protogine, 
which  is  a slaty  or  granular  compound  of  quartz,  talc,  and  felspar.  The  granu- 
lar varieties  have  been  described  as  granite ; the  slaty  as  gneiss,  or  under  the  name  veined 
granite . Nearly  the  whole  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  far  as  visible  to  the  eye,  is  composed  of 
protogine.  4.  Limestone.  Beds  of  this  rock  occur  in  the  preceding  rock,  and  especially  in 
the  talc  slate.  The  limestones  in  the  latter  rock  are  frequently  dolomites  or  magnesian  lime- 
stones, and  afford  marbles  valued  by  the  statuary.  Gypsum  and  A'arstenite  also  occur  in 
the  talc  slate  districts.  5.  Hornblende  rock . Of  this  rock,  the  principal  varieties,  namely, 
hornblende  rock  properly  so  called,  and  also  hornblende  slate , occur  in  the  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
and  talc  slate  mountains.  (2. ) Plutonian  rocks . True  Plutonian,  or  ignigenous  primitive  and 
transition  rocks,  are  not  very  abundant  any  where  in  Switzerland.  The  following  are  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  authors:  granite,  syenite , and  porphyry ; which  latter  contains  quartz, 
and  seems  to  be  a mere  modification  of  granite.  These  rocks  appear  to  have  given  the 
Neptunian  strata  not  only  their  inclined  position,  but  also  to  have  fractured,  contorted, 
and  variously  altered  their  individual  characters. 

2745.  1 1.  Secondary  deposits.  (1 .)  Neptunian.  These  are  disposed  in  the  following  order : 

the  lowest  or  oldest  is,  1.  Red  marl , sandstone,  gypsuniy  &c.,  containing  occasionally  large 
subordinate  masses  of  magnesian  limestone.  This  deposit  some  consider  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  red  marl  and  keuper.  2.  Inferior  or  older  Alpine  limestone • This,  from  its  organic 

remains,  is  considered  as  representing  in  Switzerland  the  lias  of  English  geologists.  S. 
Alpine  limestone , with  subordinate  saliferous  beds.  This  deposit  is  considered  as  a portion  of 
the  oolite  limestone,  not  far  from  the  Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  clay.  4.  Newer  Alpine 
limestone.  Under  this  head  are  included  those  portions  of  the  oolite  series  higher  in  the 
order  than  that  just  mentioned,  and  which  therefore  rests  upon  it.  5.  Green  sand  and 
chalk.  Resting  upon  the  newer  Alpine  limestone  there  are  beds  of  green  sand,  and  of  a 
rock  which  contains  fossils  identical  w ith  those  found  in  chalk : hence  it  is  by  geologists  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  that  formation.  (2.)  Plutonian  rocks.  The  principal  Plutonian  rock 
is  a porphyry  without  quartz,  named  melaphire ; also  augite  porphyry  and  black  porphyry. 
It  is  observed  rising  among  the  secondary  deposits,  and  is  viewed  os  the  agent  to  which 
the  strata  owe  their  highly  inclined  position,  and  the  mountain  ranges  their  present  situation. 
Serpentine  and  dolerite,  also  ignigenous  rocks,  occur  among  the  secondary  strata. 

2746.  III.  Tertiary  deposits.  In  the  great  valley  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps, 
which  separates  them  from  the  Jura  chain,  there  is  a vast  deposit  of  tertiary  rocks,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  prominent  kinds  is  the  conglomerate  named  molasse. 

2747.  IV.  Alluvial  deposits . The  older  diluvium,  which  contains  remains  of  extinct 

quadrupeds,  as  the  elephant,  &c.,  is  abundant.  The  numerous  rolled  blocks  of  rock 
scattered  over  the  country,  far  distant  from  their  native  places,  and  which  appear  to  owe 
their  distribution  to  the  upraising  of  the  mountains,  arc  well  known  to  travellers  and 
geologists. 
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Subsect.  2.  Botany. 
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2748.  This  may  well  be  called  a land  of  mountains ; con- 
sequently, its  vegetation  partakes  very  much  of  the 
alpino  or  arctic  character ; but  as  o great  portion  of 
its  valleys  resembles  the  climate  of  Italy,  on  the  one  hand, 
(even  producing,  in  the  warmer  valleys,  and  in  a state 
that  may  be  reckoned  completely  naturalised,  the  Cactus 
Opuntia  (Jig.  35a),  or  Small  Indian  or  Prickly  Fig,) 
and  the  climate  of  France  und  Germany,  on  the  other ; 
so  does  the  nature  of  its  vegetation  vary  in  consequence, 
and  the  flora  is  extremely  rich  and  beautiful.  To  afford 
any  thing  like  a correct  idea  of  this,  is  far  from  our 
object ; we  must  content  ourselves,  in  this  place,  with  giving 
an  account  of  the  cultivated  and  most  striking  of  the 
spontaneous  vegetation,  according  to  its  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ; and  this  wo  are  aided  in  doing,  by  an  in- 
teresting statement,  which  appeared  in  an  early  number  of 
Black  and  Young's  Foreign  Review,  “ upon  the  state  of 
cultivated  and  spontaneous  vegetation  in  the  higher  parts  of 
Switzerland.  ” The  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
given  in  French  feet : — 


Kmbs.  • 2200. 

Costasegna  - - 2300. 


Travancssa,  between 
liana  and  Truna 
liana. 

Truna 


240C 


Buckwheat  (Jig.  351),  sown  after  Rye  la  reaped,  ripena  : at  liana  it  docs  not 
come  to  maturity  ; and  a little  higher  the  forty.dava  Maiae  qtwranitno),  a 
variety  of  the  Zca  Maya,  la  very  precarious ; at  the  same  height,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  vegetation  of  this  plant  ceases  altogether. 

At  thU  place,  near  the  borders  of  Lombardy,  ia  the  limit  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  white  Mulberry;  at  a greater  elevation,  neither  this  tree  nor  silk- 

The°liut  wLnuTtrces  (Jig.  352.)  are  seen  : it  is  remarked  that  this  tree  thrive# 
better  in  vallovs  with  an  east  exposure,  than  in  those  with  a north,  even 
though  elevation  and  other  circumstance#  are  the  same. 


Santa  Maria 
Porta 


Churwaldcn 


VUo 


2750. 

2810. 


380U 


3800. 


The  growth  of  Chestnut  trees  ceases  near  this  place. 

Tlie  limit  between  the  vegetation  of  the  northern  and  southern  districts  U 
generally  fixed  here:  a little  higher,  towards  Bergonoro,  a few  straggling 
ind  stunted  Walnut  trees  are  seen,  while  at  the  base  of  the  rock  whereon 
Xe  SSSt  andl Efty  town  of  Porta  is  built.  Walnut  and  Chestnut  trees 

flourish  in  luxuriant*  fruitfulness ; and  at  a ssort  *** 

Fig  adorns  and  enriche*  the  gardens,  and  the  flanks  of  the  mountain#  are 
clothed  with  the  Cytisus  and  Broom. 

Here  Flu,  Hemp,  and  Barley  arc  grown  with  success  ; V>  Inter-Rye  Is  not  so 
certain  n crop.  Cherries  npen,  but  fruit  with  pips  Applet,  Tears,  &c.)  is 
not  grown.  At  Parpau,  a village  600or  700  feet  higher  Churw^jtoi, 
the  inhabitants  do  not  cultivate  any  species  of  gram  : many  kind#  of  trees, 
ai  the  Italian  Poplar  (Jig.  S53.),  Ash,  and  Wild  Cherry , which  jm  at 
Churwalden,  will  not  vegetate  at  Parpau  ; the  only  cultivated  herb  at  this 
latter  place  is  a variety  of  the  Rumex  alpnius,  or  Sorrel. 

Different  kinds  of  Fire  compose  the  entire  and  exclusive  vegetation.  A Uttle 
lower  Larches,  intermixed  with  some  of  the  Ptnus  Cembra  (Jig.  S5k),  or 
Siberian  Pine,  commonly  called  Alvier,  are  seen : dl  the  more  common 
m .owi,  xnd  Poutoe.  gvnendly  diflUwd.  Mauc,  which 
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succeeds  perfectly  a little  lower,  ripens  here  also  in  ordinary  seasons.  In 
another  part,  however,  our  author  seems  to  fix  an  elevation  of  2000  or  2500 
feet  as  the  boundary  of  the  productive  cultivation 
of  Maize.  He  also  remarks,  that  a height  of  3000 
feet,  with  a southern  exposure,  will  allow  the  cul- 
tivation of  Buckwheat  (bU  $amuin\  even  after 
the  Winter-Rye  ha*  been  reaped.  It  will  be  cu- 
rious, and  may  1*  instructive,  to  compare  the  limit, 
in  point  of  elevation,  that  bounds  the  profitable 
growth  of  maize  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  with 
the  limit,  in  respect  to  latitude,  that  arrests  its  pro. 
fitable  culture  In  France  According  to  A.  Young, 
the  line  of  separation  between  maize  and  no  mmlse 
is  first  seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  kingdom, 
in  suing  from  the  Angoumois,  and  entering  Poitou 
at  vf  rac,  near  Rufltc : in  crossing  Lorraine,  it  is 
first  met  with  between  Nancy  and  Luneville : In 
passing  from  Alsace  to  Auvergne,  the  limit  is  at 
thjon.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  boundary  of  the 
maize  culture  is  two  degrees  and  a half  farther 
north  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side 
of  France ; the  northern  boundary  on  the  west 
side  being  about  4<il  degrees,  and  on  the  east  side 
about  40  degree*.  From  this  fact,  connected  with 
the  two  other  facta,  that  the  northern  limits  of 
the  vine  and  olive  culture  in  France  arc  parallel 
to  the  northern  limit  of  the  maize  culture,  Mr. 

Y'oung  inferred  that  the  eastern  districts  of  France 
ore  2|  degrees  of  latitude  hotter  (or,  if  not  hotter, 
more  friendly  to  vegetation')  than  the  western. 

. - 3900.  Potatoes  are  fit  to  be  taken  up,  and  Barley  to  be 

reaped,  here,  a month  earlier  than  in  the  Oberlnnd, 
where  the  elevation  is  only  3400  feet,  but  where 
there  is  a northern  exposure.  Flax  and  Heron  succeed  here  ; and  in  the  small 
sheltered  enclosure*  the  Sunflower  expands  in  all  its  magnificence,  while  in 
the  meadows  the  Maple  and  Ash  exhibit  every  symptom  or  healthy  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  Our  author  justly  remarks,  that  the  ripening  of  the 
seeds  of  trees  i*  a surer  criterion  of  the  comparative  temperature  of  different 
situations  and  climate*,  than  the  maturing  of  grain  or  cultivated  vegetables  ; 
since  the  perfection  of  these  must  often  depend  on  fortuitous  circumstances; 
as  on  the  skill,  labour,  manure,  &c.  bestowed  on  them. 

- - 4400  Near  this  village,  on  the  declivity  of  a mountain  facing  south.  Rye  sometimes 

arrives  at  maturity,  provided  it  is  sown  immediately  after  harvest,  and 
Hemp  not  unfrcquently  succeeds. 
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The  inhabitants  obtain  a crop  of  Rye ; but,  in  order  to  succeed,  it  must  be 
sown  in  a particular  manner  ; viz.,  in  the  spring,  along  with  March  Harley  : 
after  this  is  reaped,  the  rye  is  mown,  and  at  the  next  harvest  of  the  barley 
it  also  has  reached  maturity  : the  rye  is  occasionally  sown  with  pea*  instead 
of  barley.  Potatoes  were  not  tried  till  after  the  scarcity  in  1817  : they  grow 
well;  Hemp  also  thrives  • but  Wax,  being  more  delicate  and  susceptible  of 
cold,  is  not  cultivated  at  SCcrnctz. 

On  the  higher  grounds  in  this  neighbourhood  the  Pinaster  or  Cluster  Pine 
tree  prevails,  the  Inarch  being  seldom  seen,  though  this  and  the  Siberian 
Pine  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  forests  of  the  Higher  Kngadine.  At  a 
lower  elevation,  the  Service  tree  flourishes ; and  lower  still,  near  Ca&arria, 
the  Alder  {Brtula  Ainu*  riridis ) covers  the  side  of  the  mountain.  No 
description  of  Corn  is  grown.  Our  author  observed  a small  patch  of  Pota- 
toes, which  seemed  planted  solely  as  an  experiment,  and  did  not  appear  as 
if  they  would  ever  come  to  perfection. 

The  stalk  as  well  as  seed  of  Wax  attains  perfection  here.  Hemp,  also,  ha* 
occasionally  succeeded.  Hctwecn  100  and  150  feet  higher  up,  that  is,  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet,  Harley  ri|>cns  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains exposed  to  the  sun.  Some  Cherry  trees  grow  at  Selva,  and  occasion, 
ally  ripen  their  fruit 

In  the  inn  garden  were  Carrots,  Cauliflower,  Radishes,  a kind  of  Turnip  with 
a carrot  root,  long,  thin,  and  poor ; and  the  White  Cabbage  ; the  last,  how. 
ever,  not  well  hearted.  Potatoes  are  not  grown. 

Radishes  succeed  here,  as  well  as  Turnip*.  Potatoes  do  not  At  100  feet 
higher,  towards  Colei  ina.  Barley  and  Oats  ripen.  This  fact  excite*  the 
author’s  surprise;  but  he  does  not  account  for  it.  He  informs  III  that,  in 
the  upper  district  of  Berne,  neither  one  nor  other  of  these  grains  will  grow 
at  a higher  situation  than  40UO  feet ; and  that  in  a Bernese  valley,  with  only 
8MJ0  feet  of  elevation,  the  Turnips  sown  in  spring  perish  with  cold;  whereas 
the  N*  a vets  d’hiver  ;a  species  of  Ka|*e  t)  do  not  suffer,  and  yield  abundance 
of  oiL 

In  the  kitchcn-garden  grow  the  Turnip. rooted  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Radishes, 
Lettuces,  and  Cabbages,  very  indiffbrently  hearted  ; the  Pease  were  in  flower. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  height,  a considerable  quantity  of  Com  is  culti- 
vated : barley  alone  proves  very  successftil ; and  often  the  premature  frosts 
of  August  and  September  destroy  it 

Bariev  and  Potatoes  sometimes  come  to  perfection  in  this  district  Our 
author  regards  this  as  the  limit  of  their  vegetation.  Trefoil  will  not  grow 
higher  than  at  I.utz,  53U0  feet ; and  in  1822,  there  was  no  barley  harvest 
higher  than  Celcrina. 

Near  the  church  of  this  place  a few  Rave*  were  growing  ; but  no  Potatoes 
nor  Grain.  About  200  feet  lower,  in  a sheltered  situation,  is  a forint  of  Mrs. 
Potatoes  and  barley  often  attain  maturity  here.  In  consequence  of  the 
northerly  exposure  of  the  ground  near  the  church.  Carrots  will  not  grow, 
though  they  thrive  in  a loftier  situation  than  where  potatoes  and  barley 
usually  ripen.  At  the  same  height,  and  with  the  same  exposure,  Melilot 
(a  species  of  Trefoil)  flourishes.  As  this  plant  is  indigenous  to  Libva,  and  yet 
thrives  in  the  cold  climate  of  the  A Ip',  it  suggests  the  idea  that  it  might  be 
practicable  to  enrich  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  with  the  native  produc- 
tions of  warmer  climes,  especially  among  the  Papilionaceous  tribes.  The 
plant  in  question  {l.ibvan  Trefoil  or  AMiloi)  growing  at  the  foot  of  the 
Glaciers  of  Scalitta.  and  the  Apricot  tree  acclimated  in  the  Grindenwald,  an 
elevation  of  3180  feet,  would  seem  to  justify  his  suggestions  and  hopes. 

No  Grain,  Flax,  or  pot  herbs  will  grow  here. 

The  elevation  of  the  hospice  on  this  mountain  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hospice 
on  the  Grimsel  in  Obcrl&nd ; but  vegetation  is  here  far  more  varied  and 
luxuriant 

At  this  high  elevation  the  only  plant  cultivated  is  the  Rumcx  alpinus,  a species 
of  Sorrel  much  grown  in  these  mountain  district*,  for  fattening  swine  in 
winter.  The  roots  arc  prepared  by  twisting  them  till  the  cellular  tissue  is 
detached  : then  they  are  put  with  a small  quantity  of  salt,  into  a trench, 
lined  and  covered  with  planks,  over  which  stone*  arc  placed.  About  300 
feet  lower,  the  Siberian  Pine  and  Larch  present  a healthy  and  vigorous 
appearance  ; the  seed  of  the  formcT  ripening  early  in  October.  This  tree, 
the  Plnu*  Com  bra,  or  Siberian  Pine,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  Switzerland, 
though  its  growth  is  so  slow,  that  one  of  them,  about  19  inches  in  diameter, 
presented,  when  cut  down,  353  concentric  circle*.  Its  usual  increase  of 
height  Is  a span  in  six  years,  ’Hie  timber  of  this  tree  has  a most  agreeable 
pcrftime,  and  is  much  employed  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
wainscoting  room*  When  our  author  visited  the  cnAtcnu  of  Tarasp,  he 
was  struck,  in  almost  every  apartment,  with  the  scent  of  this  wood  ; and  he 
remarks  it  a*  a singular  and  inexplicable  circumstance,  that  it  should  have 
thus  exhaled  it*  fragrance  for  some  centuries  in  undiminished  strength,  and 
without  the  wood  itself  having  suffered  any  decrease  of  weight  This  timber 
possesses  the  additional  recommendation  that  its  perfume  is  an  effectual 
preservative  against  bugs  or  moths.  The  seeds  of  the  Siberian  Pine  ore 
esteemed  a delicacy,  and  eaten  in  great  quantities  during  the  winter  festivals  : 
yet  this  use  of  them  is  considered  pernicious  to  health,  and  the  writer  rather 
recommend*  applying  them  to  the  same  purpose  as  in  Siberia,  where, 
according  to  Pallas,  a valuable  oil  Is  extracted  from  them,  which  is  eaten  at 
table,  and  might  be  employed  in  manufacturing  soap.  This  specie*  of  pint 
is  unfortunately  becoming  very  scarce,  and  it*  cultivation  is  therefore 
strongly  recommended.  In  order  to  secure  and  expedite  its  growth,  and 
thus  remove  the  principal  objection  to  it*  culture,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  seed*  were  deposited  in  a compost  made  of  earth  and  the  dippings  and 
leaves  of  the  pinaster  or  larch,  or  that  this  compost  be  laid  round  the  roots  of 
the  young  plants.  The  Inarch  is  also  a valuable  tree  to  Switzerland;  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  affording  manure,  but  because  of  its  durable  timber. 
Thu  lasts  four  times  longer  than  common  pine  timber  grown  at  an  equal 
elevation.  If,  therefore,  the  larch  lie  planted  where  the  common  pine  now 
grows,  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  forest  ground  might  be  gained,  and 
applied  to  pasture.  The  foliage  of  the  larch,  Siberian  pine,  and  several  other 
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trees,  is  carefully  collected  by  the  Swiss  peasantry  on  the  mountains,  being 
put  into  Urge  bogs  for  winter  fodder,  and  then  burled  downwards  into  the 
valleys  below.  Near  Sddun,  the  leaves  of  Nut  and  Elm  arc  used  in  a par- 
ticular manner  : being  gathered  In  their  prime,  they  arc  dried,  and  ground 
to  powder,  amt  in  this  state  given  to  swine,  mixed  with  their  customary 
drink  in  winter;  and  our  author  was  assured  that  this  diet  fattened  the 
animals  as  well  as  barleymeal  i an  assertion  that  sounds  almost  incredible  to 
British  ears  t In  the  Oberlano,  the  bark  of  the  young  Oak,  peeled  off  in  the 
spring,  dried  and  ground,  is  found  to  be  equally  healthy  ana  nourishing  for 
all  kinds  of  cattle.  A knowledge  of  these  facts  may  prove  useful,  as  affording 
hints  for  the  owners  of  property  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland. 
For  the  same  reason,  we  relate  the  following  application  of  Sage  [Salvia 
giutinosa)  in  the  Oberland  : they  spread  the  stalks  of  this  plant  under  the 
beds,  or  draw  a broom,  made  of  them,  gently  and  slowly  along  the  floor  : by 
this  means  the  unpleasant  insects  that  sometimes  harbour  in  such  situations 
are  destroyed,  as  tney  get  fastened  to  the  glutinous  surface  of  the  plant 
Bet  enboden  - • 624o.  Though  neither  the  soil  nor  exposure  were  favourable,  Larches,  a foot  and 

half  in  diameter,  and  sixty  feet  high,  grew  here ; the  Siberian  Pine  and  com- 
mon Fir  also  flourished ; 600  feet  higher,  some  of  these  trees  were  seen 
growing  on  the  top  of  a rock,  probably  the  loftiest  spot  at  which  they  will 
vegetate  Neither  the  Alpine  Pine  nor  Aquatic  Alder  were  to  be  found 
here ; only  some  wild  Medlar  trees.  None  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
the  larch,  appeared  degenerated ; while  on  the  mountains  of  Berne,  forest 
trees  grow  stunted ; and  perish  gradually,  in  proportion  to  the  height  at 
which  they  are  found. 

7*00.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  Pass  of  Fluella,  forest  vegetation  had  ceased. 

Abundance  of  Poa  alplna,  however,  was  growing ; and  this  Is  invaluable  in 
a country  where,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  pastures,  the  crop 
of  fodder  is  always  small  and  precarious,  and  every  blade  of  grass  has  to  be 
collected  with  the  utmost  care.  It  is  common  to  plant  those  kinds  of  trees, 
whose  foliage  and  young  branches  aflbrd  the  most  nourishing  food.  In  places 
inaccessible  to  cattle,  the  Swiss  peasants  may  be  sometimes  seen  making  hay 
with  crampons  (books  to  prevent  them  from  falling)  on  their  feet. 


. 27-19.  The  grass  is  cut. 


not  three  inches  high,  in  some  places  three  times  a year,  and  in  the 
valleys  the  fields  are  as  close  shaven  as  a bowling-green,  all  the 
inequalities  being  cut  as  with  a pair  of  scissors.  In  Switzerland, 
as  in  Norway,  for  the  same  reason,  the  art  of  making  hay 
seems  to  be  carried  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection.  In  Ice- 
land, the  poor  people  are  often  seen  on  their  knees  scooping 
out  the  grass  with  a clasp-knife,  from  between  the  interstices 
of  the  rocks.  A little  below  the  highest  point  of  the  Pass  of 
Fluella,  in  a southern  aspect,  the  first  Firs,  mixed  with  Juniper 
plants,  were  to  be  seen  ; whereas,  on  the  northern  side,  only 
Azaleas  grew,  whose  rusty-coloured  foliage  indicated  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  the  climate. 

2750.  The  distance  which  usually  intervenes  on  the  Alps 
between  the  growth  of  trees  and  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow, 
is  2700  feet ; the  tree  that  is  found  nearest  the  snow  being  the 
Finus  Abies,  or  Spruce  Fir,  The  Ericine®  and  Rhododen- 
dron ferrugineum  (Jig-  355  ),  commonly  called  the  Alp  Rose, 
do  not  attain  a greater  height  than  7020  feet,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  snow  and  the  culture  of  com  is  4200  feet. 
Plantations  on  mountains  in  England  seldom  succeed  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  1 200  feet. 


Subsect.  3.  Zoology* 

2751.  The  zoology  of  Switzerland  participates  in  the  singularity  of  its  geographic  features, 
and  exhibits  several  native  animals  designed  by  Providence  to  live  only  in  the  wild  recesses 

of  mountainous  districts.  Among  these,  the 
Ibex  ( Capra  Ibex)  {Jig . 356.)  is  the  most 
singular,  and  deserves  particular  notice.  Al- 
though not  much  larger  than  a domestic 
goat,  its  horns  are  enormous,  measuring 
sometimes  two  feet  and  a half  long;  and 
are  so  formidably  robust,  that  the  observer 
wonders  how  an  animal  apparently  so  heavily 
encumbered,  can  at  the  same  time  be  pos- 
sessed of  such  surprising  activity.  Around 
these  horns  are  cross  ridges,  or  knots,  the 
number  of  which  generally  indicates  the  age 
of  the  animal.  The  Swiss  hunters  assert 
that  the  horns  do  not  reach  their  full  size 
until  the  twelfth  year.  The  Ibex  dwells  only 
among  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible 
precipices  of  the  Alps,  particularly  those  of 
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the  Tyrol,  and  appears  to  delight  in  frequenting  the  frightful  regions  of  eternal  snow ; yet 
even  here  they  are  pursued  by  their  adventurous  hunters;  and  their  numbers  both  in  Savoy 
and  Switzerland  are  much  diminishing,  while  they  are  almost  extinct  in  the  Pyrenees.  The 
chamois,  somewhat  less  wild,  yet  apparently  formed  for  more  activity,  inhabits  the  same 
mountainous  ridges.  The  descent  of  the  domestic  goat  from  the  Ibex  has  been  asserted 
with  too  much  confidence : it  rests,  like  many  other  similar  questions,  on  mere  supposi- 
tion. 


S752.  Thr  Alpine  Marmot  (Arrtomys  marmotta)  U another  of  the  most  remarkable  European  quadruped*. 
Although  thick  and  ungraceful  in  appearance,  it  is  endowed  with  surprising  instinct.  These  animals  live 
among  the  mountains  in  families,  and  form  underground  burrows ; when  they  quit  these  retreats  for  procuring 
food,  one  of  the  number,  as  a guard,  ascends  an  elevated  spot  near  their  common  habitation.  If  this  sentinel 
observes  an  enemy,  or  any  unusual  object,  he  utters  a shrill  cry,  upon  which  the  whole  company  run  to  their 
retreat ; or,  if  too  far,  instantly  seek  a hiding-place  in  an  adjacent  cleft  or  bole.  Such  and  so  various  are  the 
modes  by  which  Almighty  Providence  enables  its  weakest  creatures  to  guard  against  dangers  they  are  other, 
wise  unable  to  escape  from.  These  marmots  pass  the  whole  winter  in  a deep  lethargy,  during  which  time  they 
take  no  nourishment  The  fUr  is  thick,  warm,  and  well  known  as  a valuable  article  of  dress.  The  wolves  of 
the  Alps  are  both  numerous  and  formidable,  and  the  foxes  live  undisturbed  by  the  huntsman. 


2753.  The  ornithology  of  Switzerland  has  received  much  attention  from  the  naturalists  of 
Geneva;  among  whom  Professor  Bonelli  is  most  celebrated.  The  large  vultures  of  Germany 
are  occasionally  seen;  but  there  is  another,  called  the  Bearded  Vulture,  or  Vulture  of  the 
Alp*  (Jig*  357.),  more  peculiar  to  this  country.  It  is  a noble  bird,  partaking  more  of  the 

courage  and  sanguinary  nature  of  the  true  falcons, 
than  of  the  vultures,  to  which  group,  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bill,  it  nevertheless  more  strictly  belongs. 
Its  length  is  above  four  feet  seven  inches ; the  neck 
is  covered  with  pointed  feathers,  and  under  the  bill 
there  is  a tuft  of  stiff  setaceous  feathers,  not  unlike 
a brush.  Its  strength  is  so  great,  that  it  attacks 
sheep,  lambs,  and  young  stags,  and  even  the  chamois 
and  ibex  fall  victims  to  its  rapacity.  It  builds  in 
such  inaccessible  precipices  that  its  nest  is  very 
rarely  seen.  A smaller  species  of  the  same  family, 
the  Vultur  perenopterus,  although  more  properly 
an  inhabitant  of  the  south,  extends  its  range  to 
Geneva,  where  it  is  not  uncommon. 

2754.  The  insects  of  Switzerland  are  more  numerous  than  the  face  of  the  country,  so 
thinly  clothed  with  wood,  might  lead  us  to  suppose  ; and  many  peculiar  species  of  trout  and 
salmon  abound  in  the  lakes. 


2755.  Of  the  domestic  animals,  there  is  a good  race  of  draught  horses,  some  being  not 
unfit  for  the  carriage.  They  are  generally  compactly  made,  vigorous,  and  sober ; while,  to  fit 
them  for  enduring  the  severe  cold  they  are  so  frequently  exposed  to,  nature  clothes  the  head, 
limbs,  and  feet  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  long  hair.  The  cattle  are  said  to  be  of  a large 
siae,  but  the  particular  breed  has  not  been  mentioned. 

2756.  The  alpine  Spaniel  (Jig.  358.)  is  a remarkable  variety  of  the  Spanish  breed,  pre- 
served with  much  care  by  the  humane 
monastics  on  Mount  St.  Bernard.  These 
beautiful  dogs  arc  generally  two  feet 
high,  and  full  six  feet  long;  the  eyes 
have  a peculiar  appearance,  attributed 
by  some  to  the  snow,  and  the  high  windy 
regions  they  inhabit  They  are  kept 
for  the  preservation  of  those  unfortunate 
travellers  who  are  so  often  lost  in  crossing 
the  pathless  snows  of  these  dangerous 
mountains.  Two  of  these  dogs  are  sent 
out  in  severe  weather,  to  scour  the  moun- 
tains, one  with  a warm  cloak  fastened 
to  its  back,  the  other  with  a basket 

holding  a cordial  and  provisions.  Their  instinct  and  sagacity  is  so  great,  that  it  is  said  they 
will  discover  persons  perishing  with  cold  and  fatigue ; and  if  too  exhausted  to  proceed,  they 
will  lie  close  to  these  unfortunate  travellers,  to  afford  them  warmth  from  their  own  bodies, 
and  assist  their  resuscitation. 


Sject.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

2757.  Ancient  Helvetia  was  celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  the  boldness  of  its  natural 
features,  and  the  rude  valour  of  its  people.  The  Helvetians  were  fully  made  known  by 
the  grand  expedition  undertaken  with  a view  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Gaul,  and  the 
discomfiture  of  which  formed  the  first  military  exploit  of  Caesar.  They  were  soon  after- 
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wards  reduced  to  the  state  of  a conquered  people,  when,  like  the  rest  of  their  neighbours, 
they  found  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  valour  and  liberty  by  a culture  and  civilisation 
which  had  before  been  unknown  to  them. 

2758.  During  the  middle  ages , Switzerland  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  being 
over-run  by  the  Huns,  Burgundians,  Franks,  and  other  barbarous  invaders.  By  them  it 
was  formed  into  a number  of  feudal  possessions,  under  the  supremacy,  first  of  Charlemagne, 
then  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  lastly  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which,  having 
seated  itself  on  the  imperial  throne,  rendered  Switzerland  an  appanage  of  the  German  em- 
pire. These  invasions,  and  this  degree  of  subjection,  were,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the 
plain  east  of  the  Aar,  on  which  are  situated  the  cities  of  Berne  and  Friburg;  while  the  re- 
gions of  the  Forest  Cantons  and  the  higher  mountain  valleys  remained  in  a state  of  rude 
and  pastoral  independence,  and  their  vassalage  to  the  empire  was  little  more  than  nominal. 

2759.  The  era  of  Swiss  independence  luul  been  prepared  by  the  rise  of  the  free  cities 
Berne,  Friburg,  and  Glarus  which,  surrounded  by  walls  began  to  defy  the  power  of  their 
liege  lord.  While  the  emperors,  however,  proceeded  with  discretion,  their  rights  of  feudal  ‘ 
supremacy  were  not  contested  ; but  the  violence  of  Albert,  who  endeavoured  to  make  the 
whole  of  Switzerland  an  hereditary  domain  of  his  family,  brought  on  a crisis.  The  most 
heroic  resistance  was  made  by  the  Forest  Cantons  under  the  impulse  received  from  the  dar- 
ing courage  of  Tell.  A long  struggle  ensued  ; but  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  in  which  tl»e 
Austrian  forces  were  completely  routed  by  the  mountaineers  secured  the  independence  of 
Switzerland,  though  an  hundred  years  elapsed  before  a full  recognition  of  it  could  be  ex- 
torted. A confederacy  of  thirteen  cantons  was  formed ; and  the  Swiss  engaged  in  wars 
among  themselves  and  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  soon  acquired  a high  military  repu- 
tation. Their  infantry,  an  arm  hitherto  of  little  account,  established  its  character  as  the 
first  in  Europe ; and  the  battle  of  Morat,  in  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  defeated 
and  slain,  spread  the  terror  of  their  name  throughout  Europe.  When  they  came  into  col- 
lision, however,  with  the  great  powers,  and  especially  France,  united  and  organising  its 
force  into  regular  armies,  they  could  not  maintain  their  ground ; and  in  the  battle  with 
Francis  I.,  at  Marignano,  their  military  strength  was  completely  broken.  Their  reputation 
for  valour,  however,  and  the  jealousy  of  powerful  neighbours,  secured  them  from  any 
foreign  invasion,  till  that  great  convulsion  which  shook  the  whole  of  Europe. 

2760.  The  French  revolution  agitated  all  the  monarchical  states,  to  which  it  was  in  open 
and  entire  opposition ; but  Switzerland,  which  had  so  long  presented  to  Europe  a model  of 
the  purest  forms  of  liberty,  had  seemingly  nothing  to  fear.  The  Directory,  however,  soon 
showed  that  they  employed  the  name  of  liberty  chiefly  with  a view  to  the  general  subjection 
of  Europe.  They  presented  to  the  cantons  a new  form  of  constitution,  which  was  called 
unitaire , and  which  the  latter  wrere  required  to  adopt.  As  the  Swiss  clung  to  their  old  and 
venerated  forms  of  freedom,  an  army  was  led  into  their  territory,  which,  after  a brave  and 
even  enthusiastic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
whole  to  submit  to  French  dictation.  Switzerland  became  a new  theatre  of  war  between 
the  French,  Austrians,  and  Russians  ; but  the  first  were  finally  triumphant.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  Napoleon,  the  cantons  made  an  attempt  to  regain  their  independence,  which  was 
repressed,  though  with  some  popular  concessions ; but  the  country  was  held  as  a vassal 
state ; and  Geneva  and  the  Valais  were  incorporated  with  France.  On  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon’s  power,  Switzerland  again  became  an  independent  state,  though  the  new  division 
into  twenty-two  cantons  has  been  retained,  and  the  distinction  of  sovereign  and  subject 
states,  certainly  an  odious  feature  of  the  old  system,  has  not  been  resumed. 


Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

2761.  That  free  constitution,  which  formed  the  boast  of  the  cantons,  was,  in  Berne,  Fri- 
burg, and  some  others,  modified  by  a large  and  somewhat  severe  mixture  of  aristocracy. 
Admission  to  public  offices  was  limited  to  a few  privileged  families  ; and  the  sway  over  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  the  Grisons,  and  other  subject  states,  was  somewhat  rigorous.  This  distinc- 
tion of  sovereign  and  subject  territories  has  now  been  happily  obliterated,  and  even  the  inte- 
rior predominance  of  aristocratic  principles  is  much  broken  up  ; but  each  of  the  states  has  a 
particular  constitution  of  its  own,  though  all  are  united  by  the  common  tie  of  the  federal 
government. 

2762.  The  Helvetic  diet  consists  of  deputies  from  the  different  cantons,  which  meet 
once  a year.  Extraordinary  meetings  may  also  be  called,  on  the  requisition  of  any  five 
cantons.  This  assembly  takes  cognisance  of  every  thing  that  concerns  the  foreign  relations 
and  the  general  defence  of  the  country.  The  diet  has  been  much  occupied  by  the  un- 
welcome remonstrances  made  by  the  great  sovereigns  respecting  the  liberties  taken  by  the 
press  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  refuge  allowed  to  individuals  who 
have  become  obnoxious  through  their  support  of  liberal  opinions.  On  these  points,  the 
diet,  conscious  of  their  own  inferior  power,  have  been  generally  obliged  to  yield. 
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2763.  The  army  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  is  formed  out  of  contingents  which  each 
canton,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  is  obliged  to  furnish.  From  these  are  made  out 
an  entire  amount  of  33,000  men,  which,  if  judiciously  posted  in  the  strong  approaches  to 
the  country,  might,  it  is  supposed,  secure  them  against  almost  any  attack.  But  this, 
though  seconded  by  the  lcv4e  en  masse  of  a brave  peasantry,  would  not  probably  avail 
Switzerland  in  an  unsupported  contest  with  any  of  the  great  powers.  In  consequence,  also, 
of  the  modern  principles  of  war,  which  require  the  equal  support  of  every  point  of  an  im- 
mense line  of  operations,  it  is  supposed  that  a country  holding  this  limitary  position  with 
regard  to  so  many  of  the  great  powers  cannot  escape  the  occupation  of  its  territory  by  one 
or  other  of  them.  A remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  is  also 
the  employment  of  its  citizens  in  the  service  of  foreign  powers  as  a stipendiary  force. 
This  system  has  long  prevailed,  and  is  regularly  authorised  by  the  government.  The 
number  in  1816  was  estimated  at  30, OCX).  The  singular  consequence  follows,  that  these 
subjects  of  the  most  democratic  state  in  Europe,  form,  in  many  cases,  the  main  instrument 
in  supporting  the  arbitrary  power  of  foreign  princes. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry, 

2764.  In  the  economy  of  Switzerland,  poverty  must  of  necessity  be  a prominent  feature. 
Many  portions  of  its  surface  are  absolutely  inaccessible;  a considerable  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder is  incapable  of  yielding  any  thing  that  can  conduce  to  the  support  of  man ; while 
even  its  most  favoured  spots  are  far  inferior  in  productiveness  to  the  fine  plains  of  the  neigh- 
bouring regions.  Human  industry,  however,  is  employed  with  laudable  zeal  in  extracting 
*rom  an  ungrateful  soil  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  produce. 

2765.  Agriculture  here  is  necessarily  and  strictly  limited  by  nature.  Wheat  can  be  pro- 
duced only  in  the  finest  plains  of  the  low  country ; maize  ceases  to  grow  at  the  height  of  2500 
feet ; potatoes,  barley,  and  rye  can  only  in  favourable  exposures  be  raised  so  high  as  4000, 
though  there  are  a few  instances  of  their  reaching  above  5000  feet.  The  country  is  thus  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  its  neighbours  for  the  supply  of  grain ; and  its  chief  wealth 
consists  in  its  pastures.  The  meadows  are  mown  with  peculiar  care  and  diligence.  In 
stormy  nights,  amid  the  rugged  heights  of  the  Alps,  herdsmen  watch  in  the  chalets  or  rude 
log-houses,  and  call  out  continually  to  the  cattle,  otherwise  they  would  take  fright,  and  fall 
down  the  precipices.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  many 
districts,  particularly  those  of  Glurus,  the  Upper  Engadine,  and  the  plain  of  Friburg;  and 
their  Gruy&re  and  other  cheeses  approach  to  the  excellence  of  those  of  Lombardy.  The 
Swiss  cows  give  more  milk  than  the  Italian  ; nine  cows  producing  daily  a cheese  of  twenty- 
five  pounds'  weight.  The  people  of  Bergamo  are  celebrated  for  their  management  of  sheep 
fed  on  the  fine  pastures  of  Mount  Splugen.  Generally,  in  these  upper  districts,  the  owner 
pastures  bis  own  little  field  ; and  a village  in  many  enses  holds  one  in  common.  But  the 
increased  population,  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  property,  has  reduced  them  in  many 
instances  to  severe  distress.  Wine,  sometimes  of  considerable  value,  is  made  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  hills,  particularly  in  the  Pay*  de  Vaud,  and  there  is  an  ample  growth 
of  timber,  chiefly  of  fir  and  pine. 

2766.  Manufactures  in  Sudtxerland  were  long  confined  to  rude  products  for  domestic  sup- 
ply ; but  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  some  even  of  its  finer 
forms,  was  introduced  into  St.  Gall  and  several  of  the  southern  cantons,  and  the  looms,  dis- 
persed through  the  hills  and  upper  valleys,  enabled  the  peasantry  to  live  in  plenty,  and 
caused  an  increase  of  population.  In  St.  Gall  alone,  there  ure  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
from  30,000  to  40,000  females  employed  in  embroidering  muslin.  Since  the  peace,  how- 
ever, the  general  and  remarkable  decline  in  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  has  thrown 
many  out  of  employment,  reduced  the  wages  of  others,  and  produced  great  individual  dis- 
tress. Geneva  has  a long  established  and  still  extensive  manufacture  of  watches.  The 
number  of  workmen,  indeed,  which  in  1782  was  5000,  is  now  reckoned  at  2027 ; but  the 
value  of  watches  exported  is  3,000,000  francs,  while  in  1802  it  was  only  2,375,000.  The 
improvement  of  skill  and  machinery  seems  to  have  increased  the  produce,  while  the  number 
of  workmen  has  diminished.  There  is  also  an  extensive  manufacture  of  this  commodity  in 
Locle,  and  other  districts  of  the  principality  of  Neufchatel. 

2767.  The  commerce  <f  Switzerland , from  its  inland  situaUon,  is  of  course  very  limited,  and 
consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  its  cattle  for  com,  colonial  produce,  and  fine  manufac- 
tures. Its  central  position  occasions  some  inland  transit  trade  between  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  The  great  road  over  the  Simplon,  though  constructed  by  Napoleon  for  military 
purposes,  produces  very  important  commercial  advantages.  A wonderful  combination  of 
industry  and  boldness  has  been  displayed  in  carrying  roads  across  the  most  rugged  and 
precipitous  Alpine  barriers.  Such  are  the  Devil’s  Bridge  {Jig.  359.),  throw  n over  a fearful 
chasm,  through  which  the  Reuss  thunders ; the  bridge  over  the  Tesino ; the  road  cut  along 
the  precipitous  side  of  the  Gcmmi,  about  1600  feet  high.  Across  the  great  and  rapid  rivers 
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several  large  wooden  bridges  have  been  constructed;  but  the  largest,  that  at  Scliaff  hausen, 

was  destroyed  by  the  French. 
The  roads  are  generally  good, 
especially  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  where  they  are  car- 
ried to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains.  Canals 
are  scarcely  known,  or  indeed 
compatible  with  the  structure 
of  the  country.  The  one  be- 
gan near  a century  ago,  to 
connect  the  lakes  of  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Geneva,  remains 
unfinished.  The  two  can- 
tons of  Uri  and  Tesino 
completed  in  1830  a very 
fine  road  over  the  St.  Gothard, 
the  passage  of  which  was 
before  only  practicable  for 
mules  and  horses.  In  tra- 
versing the  Schellcnen,  it  has 
opened  a winding  passage 
through  enormous  masses  of 
granite,  so  os  nowhere  to 
produce  any  laborious  ascent.  A new  bridge  is  substituted  for  the  famous  Devil's 
Bridge,  and  the  gallery  of  the  Umerloch  is  widened.  The  emperor  of  Austria  has  opened 
a superb  route  over  the  Splugen,  with  a view  of  facilitating  the  communication  between 
Lombardy  and  the  Tyrol,  from  which  Switzerland  derives  great  advantages. 


Sict.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  Stale. 

2768.  The  population  oj  Switzerland  has  not  been  ascertained  by  any  very  accurate  cen- 
sus. The  number  upon  which  the  contingent  of  the  cantons  has  been  calculated  is  1,687,000; 
but  this  is  now  undoubtedly  too  small.  The  actual  amount  in  1827  was  reckoned  by 
Bernoulli  at  1,978,000;  but,  by  a careful  estimate,  in  the  learned  Prussian  work  entitled 
Herlha,  it  is  raised  to  2,013,100. 

2769.  As  to  national  charactery  the  Swiss  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a plain,  honest, 
brave,  and  simple  people,  among  whom  linger  the  last  remnants  of  antique  and  primitive 
manners.  Their  fond  attachment  to  their  native  country  is  conspicuous,  even  amid  the 
necessity  which  compels  them  to  abandon  it,  and  to  enter  the  service  of  the  neighbouring 
powors.  It  is  observed  that  no  sooner  is  the  Bans  des  Vachesy  a simple  mountain  air, 
played  in  their  hearing,  than  the  hardy  soldiers  melt  into  tears.  An  ardent  love  of  liberty, 
ever  since  the  grand  epoch  of  their  liberation,  lias  distinguished  the  Swiss  people.  Now, 
indeed,  the  influx  of  strangers,  and  the  general  mixture  of  nations,  is  said  to  have  broken 
down  much  of  what  was  antique  and  peculiar  in  Swiss  manners  ; and  travellers  have  com- 
plained that  every  mode  of  turning  to  account  their  temporary  passage  is  as  well  under- 
stood as  in  the  most  frequented  routes  of  France  and  Italy.  The  manufacturing  districts 
also  have  undergone  a great  change ; but  in  the  higher  pastoral  valleys  there  may  still  be 
traced  much  of  the  original  Swiss  simplicity. 

2770.  The  religion  of  Switzerlatid  is  divided  between  the  protestant  and  the  catholic. 
Schweitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure,  Valais,  and  Tesino  are 
catholic : St.  Gall,  Appenzell,  Aargau,  and  Grisons  are  mixed.  The  others  may  be 
ranked  as  protestant;  though  even  in  Geneva  there  are  15,000  catholics.  The  protestant 
churches  were  at  first  strictly  Calvinistic,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline ; but  the  Ge- 
nevan church  has  in  a great  measure  renounced  the  tenets  of  this  school  of  theology,  and 
those  who  continue  to  profess  them  are  even  exposed  to  some  degree  of  persecution.  The 
presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  however,  still  prevails  throughout  protestant 
Switzerland.  The  catholic  religion  exhibits  this  peculiar  feature,  that,  instead  of  being,  as 
usual,  combined  with  high  monarchical  principles,  it  is  established  among  the  most  purely 
democratic  of  the  Swiss  republics.  The  protestant  cantons  however,  are  observed  to  be 
decidedly  the  most  flourishing  and  industrious. 

2771.  Learning , though  not  very  generally  diffused  throughout  Switzerland,  has  been 
cultivated  with  great  ardour  at  Geneva  and  Zurich,  both  of  which  have  a cliaracter  more 
decidedly  intellectual  than  most  European  cities.  The  names  of  Haller,  Lavatcr,  Rous- 
seau, Gessner,  Zimmcrmann,  and  Sismondi  throw  lustre  on  Sw  iss  literature.  The  great 
printing  and  bookselling  trade  which  Geneva  enjoyed  while  the  French  press  laboured 
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under  severe  restrictions,  has  been  diminished.  Elementary  knowledge  is  general  throughout 
the  protestant  population ; and  the  systems  of  education  established  by  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun, 
and  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl,  have  drawn  general  attention.’  The  habits  and  general  forms 
of  life  are  substantially  German,  modified,  in  the  western  cantons,  and  especially  in  Geneva, 
by  a somewhat  intimate  communication  with  France. 


Skct.  VII.  Local  Geography . 


2772.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  different  cantons,  and  their  population, 
according  to  an  estimate  formed  in  1827  : — 


Geneva 

Square 

l-cgqruev. 

8 

Vaud  - - 

140 

Valaii 

1H4 

Torino 

106 

Herne  - 

350 

Lucerne 

72 

Uri 

48 

Sch  welts 

44 

U ntenraldcu 

£4 

tsi.ru* 

42 

Zu. 

11 

Cominccnt- 

Popula- 

tion. 

880 

31,910 

Zurich 

290* 

175,350 

Friburg 

12*0 

71,300 

Sol  cure  . 

1804 

101,000 

Basle  - 

5824 

357,710 

Schaf!' hausen 

1734 

llSrW0 

Appcnsdl 

236 

14,240 

St.  Gall 

36,170 

Orisons 

389 

25,220 

Aargau 

489 

27,660 

rhurgnu 

aw 

14,800 

Noufchdtcl 

Squ**e 

L«o tftm. 

Contingent . 

Popula- 

tion. 

90 

S70O 

221, S70 

70 

1240 

83,700 

26 

904 

52,030 

24 

918 

54,380 

16 

4 <iri 

32,140 

20 

972 

54,300 

80 

2630 

148,250 

280 

1600 

87,900 

79 

2410 

151,510 

32 

1520 

80,730 

30 

960 

51,880 

2773.  Geneva  (Jig . 360.),  though  a small  canton,  is  the  most  interesting  of  any,  from  the 

360  intellectual  culture  of  its 

citizens,  and  the  moral  in- 
fiucnce  which  they  have 
exercised  over  Europe.  It 
is  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  lake  bear- 
ing its  name,  where  the 
Rhone,  which  has  entered 
as  a turbulent  mountain 
torrent,  issues  a broad  and 
pellucid  stream.  Geneva 
is  not  a handsome  or  well- 

built  town : the  lower  streets  are  shabby,  dirty,  and  ill  paved ; and  the  houses,  four  or 
or  five  stories  high,  are  overshadowed  by  awkward  projections  supported  by  wooden 
props.  In  the  upper  quarters  there  are  some  ranges  of  good  houses ; but  the  Genevans 
bestow  their  chief  study  on  their  country  residences,  which,  commanding  the  most 
magnificent  views  of  the  lake  and  the  Alps,  are  their  constant  abode,  unless  during  the  depth 
of  winter.  The  government  of  Geneva  is  less  democratic  than  formerly,  the  elections  being 
no  longer  direct,  but  taking  place  by  two  stages:  the  aristocratic  party  also  maintain  their 
point  of  keeping  up  a small  garrison,  and  shutting  the  gates  of  the  city  nightly,  though  the 
last  is  attended  with  considerable  inconvenience.  Geneva  is  a sort  of  literary  capital,  not 
only  of  Switzerland,  but  of  this  part  of  Europe.  Both  sciences  and  arts  are  cultivated  with 
peculiar  ardour.  Even  the  ladies  attend  lectures,  read,  and  draw,  more  tlian  in  any  other 
city  of  Europe.  The  names  of  Calvin,  De  Luc,  Saussure,  Bonnet,  Tissot,  and  other 
eminent  men,  adorn  its  literary  annals. 

2774.  The  approaches  to  Mont  Blanc*  through  the  districts  of  Chmblois  and  the  Faucifpiy, 
belong  politically  to  Savoy  ; but  as  they  are  usually  made  from  the  side  of  Geneva,  the  idea 
of  Switzerland  is  invariably  excited  by  this  mountain  and  its  mighty  appendages.  A jour- 
ney of  eighteen  leagues  leads  the  traveller  to  the  Vale  of  Chainouni,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable spots  in  Europe,  and 
where  the  fullest  display  is  made 
of  all  the  features  of  savage  and 
Alpine  grandeur.  This  valley  was 
only  discovered  in  1741,  by  Pococke 
and  Windham,  but  has  since  been 
visited  by  numerous  admirers  of 
the  sublime  in  nature.  It  forms  a 
long  and  narrow  dell,  through 
which  the  Aveyron  (Jig.  361.) 
dashes  its  impetuous  waves,  and 
above  which  rises,  like  a stupendous 
wall,  Mont  Blanc,  with  all  its  train 
of  attendant  mountains.  Number- 
less glaciers,  which  have  descended 

•>*  >»•  in  successive  ages,  hang  from  it» 
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sides  in  the  most  varied  and  irregular  forms.  The  valley  being  only  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  Mont  Plane  towers  more  than  12,000  feet  perpendicularly  above  it,  and  with  its 
attendants  of  IXkmc  du  Gout^,  Col  de  G^ant,  and  La  Cote,  shoots  numberless  pinnacles  or 
needles  into  the  region  of  clouds,  which  alternately  hide  and  disclose  this  awful  range.  By 
these  gigantic  objects  Chamouni  is  as  it  were  enclosed  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  first 
object  of  the  traveller  is  to  ascend  Montanvert,  where  he  enjoys  a comprehensive  view  of 
these  extraordinary  scenes,  and  is  on  the  borders  of  the  **  sea  of  ice,**  which  spreads  from 
this  point  for  many  leagues,  with  its  surface  broken  like  the  waves  of  a stormy  ocean. 
The  bold  traveller,  exerting  alike  hands  and  feet,  traverses  these  rugged  masses,  and  in 
so  doing,  enjoys  a variety  of  the  most  striking  scenery.  To  behold,  however,  Mont  Blanc 
in  all  its  glory,  it  is  necessary,  by  a rugged  and  even  somewhat  perilous  route,  to  ascend  the 
Breven  ; from  which  this  loftiest  of  the  European  summits  appears  in  full  view,  and  its  snows 
shine  with  a lustre  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  endure.  The  neighbouring  summits  of  the 
Col  de  Baline  and  the  Buet  a fiord  also  fine  views  of  Mont  Blanc.  For  a few  daring  ad- 
venturers, a mightier  task  remains,  that  of  scaling  the  sides  of  this  king  of  mountains, 
and  reaching  its  long  unapproached  pinnacle.  It  was  not  till  about  1760  that  Saus- 
sure,  having  his  attention  strongly  directed  towards  Alpine  phenomena,  formed  the 
daring  conception  of  passing  those  walls  of  ice,  those  immense  glaciers  and  unfathomable 
snows,  by  which  it  was  guarded.  He  offered  a reward  to  those  who  should  trace  before 
him  this  arduous  path,  or  should  even  make  an  attempt,  though  abortive.  Repeated 
efforts  were  made,  but  in  vain,  till  1786,  when  Dr.  Paccard  and  James  Balmat,  hav- 
ing left  Chamouni  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  and  spent  the  night  on  the 
mountain  of  La  Cote,  happily  reached  the  summit  at  half  past  six  on  the  following  evening. 
At  eight  on  the  ensuing  morning  they  reached  Chamouni,  with  their  faces  and  eyes 
swelled,  and  overwhelmed  with  fatigue.  Saussure  then  determined,  under  the  guidance  of 
Balmat,  to  undertake  the  expedition  in  person.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1787,  he  formed  a 
caravan  of  eighteen,  furnished  with  provisions,  poles,  ropes,  ladders,  and  scientific  instru- 
ments ( fig . 362.).  They  left  Chamouni  at  seven  in  the  morning,  spent  their  first  night  on 

the  mountain  of  La  Cote,  and  the 
second  on  the  D6me  du  Goutl, 
1 1,970  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Next  day  the  declivity  was 
found  so  steep,  and  the  snow  so 
hard,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
cut  steps  in  it  with  hatchets  ; but 
at  eleven  they  had  reached  the 
summit,  in  the  view  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Chamouni,  among 
w hom  Madame  Saussure  and  her 
two  sisters  were  observing  them 
through  a telescope ; at  which 
moment  all  the  bells  of  the  vil- 
lage were  rung.  The  travellers 
near  this  highest  point  felt  a 
quickening  of  the  pulse,  a burn- 
ing thirst,  extreme  debility,  and 
difficulty  of  respiration.  At  every  ten  or  twelve  steps  they  were  obliged  to  pause  for 
breath,  and  spent  two  hours  in  going  over  the  last  150  paces.  These  unpleasant  symp- 
toms have  always  been  experienced  by  those  who  encountered  the  very  rarefied  air  of  the 
higher  atmosphere.  The  next  ascent  was  made  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  and  the  most  recent 
is  that  by  Mr.  Auldjo,  who  has  published  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  route. 

277 5.  The  canton  of  Vavd  formed  originally  part  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  from  which, 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  conquered  by  Berne ; but  that  state,  imbued 
with  aristocratic  ideas,  communicated  to  its  new  acquisition  few  of  the  privileges  which  it  had 
acquired  for  itself.  It  ruled  the  Pays  de  Vaud  as  a subject  state,  and  with  some  degree  of 
severity.  In  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  French  invasion,  this  territory  obtained  its  eman- 
cipation, and  exists  now  as  a separate  and  independent  canton.  It  occupies  the  whole 
northern  border  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  does  not,  like  the  southern,  consist  of  Alps 
piled  on  Alps,  but  of  gentle  hills  and  smiling  valleys,  gradually  sloping  upward  to  the  mo- 
derate elevation  of  the  Jura.  The  vines  of  this  region  are  considered  equal  to  any  in 
Europe  ; and  the  wine  made  from  them  lias  a very  considerable  reputation.  Lausanne,  the 
capital,  enjoys  perhaps  the  finest  site  of  any  city  in  the  world.  Placed  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Leman  Lake,  it  commands  a full  view  over  that  noble  expanse,  and  those  ranges  of 
mightiest  Alps  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  are  terminated  by  the  awful  and  snow-clad  pin- 
nacles of  Mont  Blanc.  These  attractions,  heightened  by  those  derived  from  the  adventures 
of  Rousseau,  and  his  celebrated  romance,  have  drawn  a multitude  of  visiters  and  residents 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  seek  there  an  agreeable  and  beautiful  retirement.  The 
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town,  however,  is  neither  large  nor  well  built,  though  it  has  a fine  Gothic  cathedral.  The 
house  of  Gibbon,  and  the  cabinet  where  he  wrote  the  last  lines  of  his  history,  are  visited  by 
travellers.  Vevay,  farther  up  the  lake,  is  a somewhat  thriving  little  village,  almost  equal 
in  beauty  to  Lausanne,  and  commanding  singularly  fine  views  towards  the  head  of  the 
lake.  The  house  where  Ludlow  resided  and  died,  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  and  the  Clorens 
of  Rousseau,  give  to  this  place  a classic  character. 

2776.  The  canton  of  the  Valais  eitends  from  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  along  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  which  almost  wholly  composes  it.  The  Valais  is  one  of  the 
most  singular,  picturesque,  and  romantic  regions  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  It  con- 
sists of  a deep  valley,  100  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  twelve  in  breadth,  shut  in  on  both 
sides  by  the  most  enormous  mountains  that  are  to  be  found  in  Europe ; on  the  south  by  the 
Italian  chain,  St.  Bernard  (Jig.  363.),  Monte  Rosa,  the  Simplon,  and  St.  Gothard;  on  the 
053  north  by  the  Sc h rock  horn,  the  Wet- 

terhora,  the  Grimsel,  the  Gemmi. 
The  lower  districts,  extending  along 
the  Rhone,  are  sheltered  from  every 
wind,  and  sometimes  exposed  to 
a scorching  heat,  like  that  of  the 
centre  of  Africa.  Their  plains  pro- 
duce grain,  rich  pastures,  and  even 
luxuriant  vines ; but  these  gifts  of 
nature  are  not  improved  with  the 
same  diligence  as  in  the  neighbouring 
cantons  of  Berne  and  Vaud.  Till 
lately  there  was  no  road  by  which 
a carriage  or  waggon  could  pass, 
except  one  from  the  west,  which,  at 
St.  Maurice  is  so  straitened,  as  to  leave  barely  room  for  the  river ; and  the  gate  of  the 
Roman  bridge  there  might  shut  in  the  whole  Valais ; but  Napoleon  formed  a magnificent 
route  by  Meillerie,  to  lead  to  his  great  military  line  over  the  Simplon,  which  will  favour 
indeed  the  commerce  of  the  Valais,  but  will  expose  it  to  become  the  theatre  of  war.  This 
territory  is  exposed  above  all  others  in  Switzerland  to  the  goitre,  that  dreadful  and  disgust- 
ing malady,  which  at  once  deforms  the  body  and  destroys  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The 
Valais  is  quite  a rural  district ; yet  its  little  capital,  Sion,  affords  a market  where  its  pea- 
santry can  exchange  their  cattle  and  the  produce  of  their  fields.  This  place,  the  Sedunum 
of  the  Romans,  is  picturesque  and  antique ; its  castle  is  perched  on  a pyramidal  rock  ; and 
its  old-fashioned  walls,  towers,  and  gates,  suggest  the  idea  of  a fortified  monastery.  The 
baths  of  Leuk  are  situated  5000  feet  up  the  declivity  of  the  Gemmi.  They  are  considered 
of  great  virtue  in  cutaneous  disorders,  and  are  therefore  frequented,  though  little  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  visiters ; nor  do  they  find  any 
of  the  usual  amusements  of  watering-places ; but  they  may  enjoy  the  extraordinary  gran- 
deur of  the  views  from  the  neighbouring  summits,  extending  over  the  roost  elevated  of  the 
Alpine  ranges. 

2777.  Tiie  canton  of  Berne , separated  from  the  Valais  by  the  great  cluu’n  of  the  central 
horns  or  peaks,  though  shorn  of  its  subject  territories,  holds  still  somewhat  the  most  prominent 
place  among  the  Swiss  republics.  Berne  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern, 
comprising  a great  part  of  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  is  well  cultivated  by  a laborious  peasantry. 
The  southern  consists  of  the  Obcrland,  or  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  range,  a tract 
entirely  employed  in  pasturage,  where  300/.  to  500/.  is  esteemed  a fortune,  and  tiled  dwell- 
ings and  glass  windows  give  to  their  owners  a reputation  of  wealth.  The  pressure,  how- 
ever, of  a redundant  population  lias  lately  reduced  them  to  severe  distress. 

2778.  The  ciiy  of  Berne  ( Jig . 364.),  generally  considered  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  is 

t J 364  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 

plain,  in  a commanding  po- 
sition above  the  Aar,  which 
nearly  encircles  it  on  all  sides. 
Fine  and  ancient  woods  reach 
almost  to  the  gates  of  the  city, 
bearing  a noble  and  even 
majestic  aspect.  It  suggests 
the  idea  of  a Roman  town; 
yet  its  handsomest  houses  and 
most  sumptuous  edifices  date 
all  since  1760.  The  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  church  of  St.  Esprit, 
the  mint,  and  the  hospital,  are  among  its  principal  public  buildings;  while  the  private 
mansions  are  handsome,  and  solid  rather  than  showy.  But  the  magnificence  of  Berne 
is  mainly  derived  from  its  wide  and  lofty  terraces,  commanding  the  most  superb  views  over 
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the  plain  beneath,  and  the  entire  range  of  the  Alp*  ; from  the  spacious  fountains  by 
which  its  streets  are  supplied  and  refreshed,  and  from  the  fine  avenues  of  trees  which 
penetrate  through  the  city.  'The  constitution  of  ltcrnc  is  the  most  aristocratic  in  Switzer- 
land ; and  notwithstanding  the  diminished  power  of  the  state,  this  spirit  is  still  in  full 
operation.  The  scramble  and  contest  for  office,  even  among  the  nearest  relations,  is  said 
in  this  small  sphere  to  be  as  eager  as  in  the  greatest  capitals.  Heme  is  not,  nor  ever 
was,  a literary  town ; yet  it  has  a public  library,  to  which  some  valuable  collections  arc 
attached. 

2779.  The  region  of  the  glaciers , extending  along  the  southern  border  of  the  canton,  is,  next 
to  Mont  Blanc,  that  where  Alpine  scenery  is  displayed  on  the  grandest  scale,  nnd  in  the  most 
awful  and  picturesque  forms : the  approach  is  by  Thun,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  This  little  city,  more  ancient  than  Berne,  nnd  still  showing  its  strong  castle  seated  on 
a rock,  is  interesting  only  by  its  vicinity  to  these  sublime  phenomena  of  nature,  which  the 
valleys  of  Lauterbrunn  and  Grindclwald  {Jig.  365.)  afford  the  most  favourable  opportunity 

of  viewing.  These  valleys  con- 
tain rich  pastures,  and  a consi- 
derable population ; good  roads, 
carried  through  every  port  of 
the  canton  of  Berne,  extend  a 
considerable  way  up  the  moun- 
tains. They  thus  afford  advan- 
tageous spots  for  viewing  tho*e 
vast  scenes  of  ice,  snow,  and 
desolation,  which  are  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  Here 
woods  and  meadows  border  close 
on  immense  glaciers,  which,  des- 
cending from  the  upper  regions 
cover  an  extent  of  about  1200 
square  miles  of  territory.  From  various  points  arc  descried  those  gigantic  peaks  which 
overlook  tills  part  of  Switzerland,  the  Jungfrauhorn  or  Virgin  Peak,  the  two  Eighers,  the 
Wetterhom,  the  Schreckhorn,  the  Finster- Aar-horn,  and  many  others  almost  as  lofty.  Oc- 
casionally only,  amid  the  clouds  and  mists  which  float  continually  around  them,  these 
mountains  show  the  grandeur  of  their  forms,  and  the  pure  white  of  the  eternal  snows  with 
which  they  are  covered.  The  scene  is  rendered  more  awful  by  the  sound  of  the  avalanche, 
which,  in  the  higher  Alps,  is  repeated  at  short  intervals,  like  peals  of  thunder.  Numerous 
and  lofty  cascades  dash  continually  down  these  immense  steeps;  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  Staubbach  {Jig.  366.),  formed  by  the  Lu&cbine,  a tributary  of  the  Aar  : the  stream 

fulls  from  the  height  of  800  feet,  but  as  the  mass  of 
water  is  not  very  great,  it  spreads  out  in  its  descent 
into  a species  of  white  vapour,  which,  when  illu- 
mined by  the  rising  sun,  produces  very  brilliant 
effects.  Other  falls  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains 
are  represented  as  equal  or  superior  to  the  Staul>- 
bach.  Two  passages  from  this  canton  lead  into 
the  Valais;  that  over  the  Gemmi  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Alpine  passes.  A great 
part  of  the  road  is  cut  in  the  face  of  a perpendi- 
cular rock  1600  feet  high,  and  so  smooth,  that  from 
below  no  vestige  of  a track  can  be  discovered. 
Strangers,  who  are  carried  in  a litter,  must  have 
their  eyes  bandaged,  to  prevent  their  growing  giddy 
by  looking  down  upon  so  fearful  and  dizzy  a 
height.  The  passage  of  the  Grimsel  is  not  to 
perpendicular,  but  it  is  longer  and  more  generally 
rugged,  through  a wondrous  succession  of  peaks 
and  glaciers.  Near  the  summit  is  erected  an  hospice , 
where  a man  is  stationed,  with  an  allowance  for 
receiving  and  entertaining  travellers. 

2780.  The  Four  Forest  Cantons,  Schweitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne,  the  cradle  of 
Swiss  liberty,  form  a territory  situated  to  the  east  of  Berne,  and  south  of  the  Valais.  Here  Na- 
ture begins  to  lay  aside  that  awful  and  rugged  cliaracter  which  she  wears  in  the  southern  chains 
and  in  those  enclosing  the  Rhone.  The  mountains  arc  not  so  continuous,  or  so  lofty  ; their 
upper  regions  are  not  covered  with  eternal  snow,  nor  do  fields  of  ice,  descending  from  their 
sides,  cover  the  surrounding  plains.  The  two  chief  heights  those  of  I’ilate  and  the  Righi, 
rise  solitary,  like  columns,  to  the  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet,  above  ranges  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed half  that  elevation.  This  country  is  crossed  in  all  directions  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or 
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of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons,  of  great  extent,  and  shooting  branches  in  every  direction,  which 
form  each  as  it  were  a separate  lake.  Although  the  objects  are  not  so  grand  as  in  the  valleys 
of  Chamouni  or  of  the  Rhone,  yet  the  great  variety  of  aspects,  the  interchange  of  rural 
and  Alpine  scenery,  the  numerous  villages  and  farm-houses  perched  on  the  cliffs,  render 
the  banks  of  this  lake,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most  pleasing  portion  of  Swiss  landscape. 
Some  of  the  mountains,  from  their  solitary  elevation,  and  the  crumbling  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed,  inspire  a constant  apprehension  of  their  breaking  down  ; a dread 
which  was  realised  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  the  fail  of  the  Rossbcrg,  which  covered 
eight  or  ten  leagues  of  territory  with  a chaos  of  ruins,  and  buried  several  villages,  with  457  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  unable  to  effect  their  escape.  All  this  territory  is  marked  with 
spots  memorable  in  the  annals  of  history  and  patriotism ; the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  Tell, 
and  of  the  glorious  resistance  made  by  the  little  cantons  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  Among  the  mountains,  the  most  lofty  and  remarkable  is  Mount  Pilate, 
about  7000  feet  high,  rising  in  seven  peaks  around  a little  lake,  in  which,  according  to  the 
fanciful  tradition  of  the  country,  Pontius  Pilate  drowned  himself.  It  contains  calcareous 
substances,  w’ith  numerous  shells  and  petrifactions.  The  Righi,  however,  though  little  more 
than  5000  feet  high,  is  the  summit  most  frequently  ascended  by  travellers.  From  its 
southern  position,  between  the  lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug,  it  forms  a sort  of  outpost  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Alps,  whence  the  entire  middle  chain  of  snowy  peaks  is  seen  from  end  to 
end,  and  behind  them  many  summits  of  the  Italian  range,  though  those  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
Monte  Rosa  are  hidden  by  the  enormous  masses  in  front  of  them.  To  the  south  appear  the 
plains  and  lower  vales  of  Switzerland,  stretching  away  to  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Italy  ; 
and  the  view  is  so  extensive,  that  from  a cottage  recently  erected  on  this  summit,  the  sun  may 
be  seen  every  day  to  rise  and  set  over  all  Switzerland. 

2781.  The  cities  in  this  pasttrral  region  do  not  attain  to  any  important  magnitude. 
Schweitz,  the  cradle  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  is  little 
more  than  a handsome  village,  situated  amid  the  finest  mountain  pastoral  scenery,  rich 
meadows,  and  verdant  knolls,  embosomed  amid  nigged  cliffs  and  Alpine  peaks,  tinkling 
with  the  sound  of  innumerable  cow.bells,  and  echoing  with  the  tune  of  the  Ranz  des 
Vaches.  Lucerne,  on  the  west,  is  considerably  larger,  and  may  be  considered  the  capital  of 
the  Forest  Cantons.  It  is  nobly  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  lake  enclosed  by  Mount  Pilate, 
and  others  of  the  loftiest  heights  in  this  part  of  Switzerland.  The  city  itself  is  adorned  by 
some  ancient  and  venerable  structures,  and  its  different  parts,  separated  by  branches  of  the 
lake,  are  connected  by  wooden  bridges  of  remarkable  length  and  peculiar  structure.  The 
cabinets  of  Lucerne  contain  some  interesting  Sw  iss  antiquities ; but  the  object  which  espe- 
cially attracts  the  attention  of  strangers,  is  the  great  model  of  the  Four  Cantons  and  the 
bordering  tracts  of  Switzerland,  which  the  late  General  Pfeifer  spent  a laborious  life  in 
framing.  On  a scale  of  fifteen  inches  to  the  square  league,  and  of  ten  inches  to  the  height 
of  9700  feet,  he  has  modelled  in  relief  all  the  objects  of  nature  and  art,  every  valley,  every 
mountain  and  mountain  path,  every  village,  steeple,  and  even  every  cottage.  The  traveller 
here  sees  beneath  his  eye,  in  a narrow  compass,  all  those  mysteries  of  the  Alps  which  it  has 
cost  him  so  much  labour  personally  to  trace. 

2782.  The  canton  of  Untenvalden  is  likew  ise  entirely  mountainous  and  pastoral,  enclosed 
by  the  high  chain  of  the  Surren  Alps  which  surround  it  with  an  almost  inaccessible  rain- 
part.  They  form  a decided  contrast  to  the  soft  pastoral  valleys  of  the  interior,  particularly 
that  which  surrounds  the  little  lake  of  Samen.  Here  all  that  is  gloomy  and  rugged  in 
Alpine  scenery,  its  peaks  of  naked  rock,  its  glaciers,  its  snowy  mountains,  and  roaring  tor- 
rents disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by  rounded  hills  of  the  most  graceful  form,  covered  w ith 
woods  and  the  freshest  verdure,  and  interspersed  with  rural  abodes,  wliich  soften  with- 
out impairing  that  character  of  stillness  and  solitude  which  reigns  through  every  part  of 
this  romantic  valley.  Sarncn  is  the  capital  of  wliat  is  called  the  Obwald ; but  Stantz,  in  the 
Nedwald,  is  the  chief  city  of  the  canton.  Uri,  which  only  touches  the  lake  at  the  south- 
east point  by  its  little  capital  of  Altorf,  composes  the  fourth  democratic  canton.  It  extends 
to  the  south  over  a wild  and  awful  range  of  the  loftiest  Alps,  including  that  mass  named 
Mont  St.  Gothard,  which  was  supposed,  till  within  this  half  century,  to  contain  the  most 
elevated  peaks  in  Europe. 

2788.  Zug  is  a little  lake , with  an  encircling  canton,  the  smallest  and  least  populous  in 
Switzerland.  The  lake,  whose  waters  are  the  deepest  of  any  except  Constance,  is  sur- 
rounded by  pleasing  pastoral  hills,  of  but  moderate  elevation  ; on  the  south,  however,  the 
colossal  heights  of  Righi  and  Pilate  ore  reflected  in  its  wnters,  and  the  dim  forms  of  the 
glaciers  appear  in  the  distance.  The  town  is  seated  on  a hill  so  immediately  above  the  lake, 
that  in  1435,  a whole  street  fell  in,  with  its  walla  and  towera,  and  sixty  persons  perished. 
The  place  i«  ancient,  and  has  produced  many  warriors,  who  distinguished  themselves  both 
in  the  native  and  foreign  service. 

2784.  Zurich , to  the  south-east  of  Zug,  and  approaching  to  the  German  border,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  cantons,  by  its  intelligence,  industry,  and  prosperity.  The 
long  lake  on  which  it  is  situated  partakes  not  of  the  grand  and  awful  character  which 
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marks  the  scenery  of  the  High  Alps.  Its  hills,  green  to  the  summit,  are  covered  with 
villages,  culture,  and  habitations  ; nature  appears  only  under  a soft  and  pleasing  aspect ; 
though  still,  to  the  south,  a dim  view  is  obtained  of  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  High  Alps. 
The  city  of  Zurich  is  situated  on  the  Limmat,  where  it  issues  out  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  lake.  Zurich  is  the  literary  capital  of  German  Switzerland.  Even  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  called  “ the  learned  ; ” and  the  exertions  of  Zuinglius  at  that  era  to  restore  the 
lost  rights  of  religion,  reason,  and  humanity,  threw  a lustre  on  its  name.  In  modern  times 
its  fame  has  been  chiefly  poetical  and  imaginative  ; and  the  works  of  Bodmer,  Gessner, 
Zimmermann,  and  Lavater  have  excited  interest  throughout  Europe.  Painting  and  music 
have  also  been  cultivated  with  greater  ardour  and  success  than  in  any  other  part  of  Switzer- 
land. Zurich  possesses  a library  of  '10,000  volumes,  with  some  manuscripts  of  importance  : 
it  has  also  valuable  collections  in  the  different  branches  of  natural  history. 

2785.  The  three  cantons  of  G tarns,  St . Gall,  and  Appenzeil,  which  extend  along  the 
eastern  frontier  towards  Germany,  present  a somewhat  different  aspect  from  those  of  the 
west  and  centre.  They  ore  covered  to  a great  extent  with  mountain  ranges,  which,  rising 
to  the  height  of  7000  or  8000  feet,  do  not  reach  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  or  pour 
down  avalanches  or  glaciers  into  the  plains  beneath  ; but  rise  in  varied  shapes,  dark,  rugged, 
and  awful.  One  of  the  leading  features  is  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  twelve  miles  long 
and  three  broad,  where  the  naked  cliffs  rise  in  picturesque  grandeur  to  an  amazing  height, 
and  dip  so  perpendicularly  into  the  water,  as  to  leave  very  few  points  at  which  a boat  can 
approach.  These  mountain  walls  elsewhere  enclose  luxuriant  valleys,  which  open  as  they 
proceed  north  toward  the  Lake  of  Constance ; and  a great  part  of  St.  Gall  and  Appenzeil 
presents  a level  surface.  Into  these  cantons  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been  introduced  on 
a great  scale,  and  has  converted  the  hardy  huntsmen  and  husbandmen  of  the  Alps  into 
weavers  and  embroiderers.  For  some  time  a great  increase  of  wealth  was  thus  produced. 
On  the  return  of  peace,  however,  the  stagnation  of  demand,  and  the  formidable  rivalry  of 
Britain,  threw  a great  number  out  of  employment.  When  M.  Simond  passed  through  in 
1817,  he  witnessed  extreme  distress  ; beggars  swarmed  every  where,  and  many  were  sus- 
pected to  have  died  of  famine,  or  at  least  of  deficient  nourishment.  A considerable  revival, 
however,  is  said  to  have  recently  taken  place.  At  the  same  time,  the  original  simplicity  and 
honesty  of  the  Swiss  is  supposed  to  have  been  greatly  impaired  by  this  change  of  habit. 

2786.  Among  the  smalt  capitals  of  those  three  cantons,  St.  Gall  is  the  most  important  and 
the  most  ancient.  During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  was  considered  as  the  greatest 
seat  of  learning  in  Europe.  This  ray  of  light  emanated,  it  is  said,  from  Icolmkill  in  Scot- 
land, of  which  the  patron  saint  of  this  place  was  a native.  Many  of  the  manuscripts  used 
in  the  early  editions  of  the  classics  were  drawn  from  the  archives  of  its  monastery.  Its 
abbots  were  princes  of  the  German  empire,  through  whom  and  its  nobles  the  city  was  in- 
volved in  war  and  politics ; and,  being  eclipsed  by  more  modern  schools,  lost  its  fame  for 
learning.  The  monastery  was  suppressed  in  1798  ; and  the  canton  is  divided  between  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  the  former  l>eing  99,000,  and  the  latter  58,000.  Appenzeil  has 
adopted  the  manufacturing  system  in  its  fullest  extent ; and  on  its  limited  territory  maintains 
the  most  dense  population  of  any  part  of  Switzerland.  Though  removed  beyond  the  domain 
of  the  Higher  Alps,  it  has  several  steep  summits,  which  command  extensive  views  over  the 
neighbouring  territories  of  Tyrol  and  Swabia.  The  population  of  Appenzeil  is  divided 
into  two  quite  distinct  portions  : the  rural,  which  is  almost  all  catholic  ; the  manufacturing 
and  commercial,  almost  wholly  protestant.  Glams  is  situated  among  the  most  rugged 
and  rocky  tracts  of  this  part  of  Switzerland.  The  tow  n lies  deep  in  a valley,  overhung  by 
ramparts  of  rock  so  elevated,  that  the  sun  in  winter  is  seen  only  for  four  hours  of  the  day. 
This  buried  situation,  narrow  crooked  streets,  its  diminutive  and  antiquated  houses,  with 
low  entrances,  heavy  doors,  and  walls  painted  in  fresco,  the  silence  and  stillness  which  pre- 
vails, unite  in  suggesting  the  idea  of  a city  dug  out  of  the  earth,  like  Pompeii  or  Hercu- 
laneum. Near  the  place  is  a mass  of  rocky  fragments,  wliich  fell  in  1593  from  the  top  of 
the  Glamisk,  a height  of  about  8000  feet. 

2787.  Thurgovia,  or  Thurgau , which  stands  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  on  the  Swabian 
border,  is  a tract  in  which  Switzerland  loses  almost  entirely  its  peculiar  character.  Only 
to  the  south,  on  the  side  of  the  Tockenburg,  rise  hills  of  2000  or  3000  feet  high,  covered 
w'ith  rich  meadows  and  Alpine  pastures.  The  rest  consists  of  valleys  and  plains  of  extreme 
fertility,  covered  with  vines  and  rich  harvests.  Two  crops  of  flax  are  raised  in  the  vear, 
and  an  extent  of  several  leagues  is  covered  with  plantations  of  pears  and  apples,  from 
which  excellent  cider  is  made.  There  are  manufactures  of  very  fine  linen,  which  are  still 
carried  on,  though  the  trade  is  injured  by  the  general  use  of  cotton  stuffs.  This  territory, 
previous  to  the  late  revolution,  was  in  a very  oppressed  state.  Eight  of  the  other  cantons 
had  possessions  within  it,  which  they  ruled  by  bailiffs  with  great  severity ; and  numerous 
lords  and  convents  had  seignorial  rights,  rendering  those  liable  to  them  little  better  than 
slaves.  It  is  now  erected  into  a separate  and  independent  canton,  of  which  the  little  dty  of 
Frankenfeld,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  bailiffs,  is  the  capital. 

2788.  The  city  of  Constanec,  though  now  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  is 
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locally  attached  to  Thurgau  and  to  Switzerland.  Constance,  during  the  middle  ages,  was 
one  of  the  great  imperial  cities,  possessing  a population  of  36,000  souls,  extensive  linen 
manufactures,  and  a great  inland  trade.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  became  more  celebrated 
by  the  great  council,  which  attracted  2300  princes  and  nobles,  18,000  ecclesiastics,  80,000 
laymen,  and,  it  is  added,  1500  courtesans.  The  Romish  church  was  then  in  its  utmost 
height  of  power  ; the  archduke  of  Austria  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire;  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  early  movers  of  tlie  Reformation,  after  having  appeared  under  a 
safe-conduct  from  the  emperor,  were  ignominiously  kicked  out  of  the  council,  and  hurried 
to  the  stake.  This  spiritual  tumult  seems  to  have  banished  from  Constance  the  industry  by 
which  it  had  flourished;  and  when,  in  1548,  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Austria,  its  decline 
became  still  more  rapid,  and  its  population  is  now  reduced  to  2000  souls:  the  grass  grows 
in  the  streets,  the  iron  doors  turn  on  plated  hinges,  and  have  the  figures  of  warriors 
carved  on  them  ; and  the  great  hall,  153  feet  long  and  GO  broad,  in  which  the  council  met,  is 
now  employed  as  a yarn  market.  Constance  is,  however,  beautifully  situated  on  the  lake  of 
that  name,  called  by  the  Germans  the  Boden  See.  This  w ide  expanse  appears  divested  of 
all  the  awful  grandeur  which  marks  the  interior  regions ; but  the  wide  circuit  of  its  cultivated 
shores,  swelling  into  gentle  hills,  bears  an  aspect  peculiarly  soft  and  pleasing.  Although 
this  lake  be  every  where  surrounded  with  level  country,  it  has  the  deepest  water  of  any  in 
Switzerland. 

2789.  Schaff hausen  is  a small  canton,  which,  situated  entirely  on  the  north  or  German 
side  of  the  Rhine,  scarcely  belongs  to  Switzerland,  unless  through  political  ties  arising  out 
of  peculiar  circumstances.  The  capital  was  originally  an  imperial  town ; its  burghers  ex- 
tended their  possessions  till,  with  a view  to  security,  they  sought  and  found  admittance  into 
the  Helvetic  League.  The  territory  of  SchafThauscn  is  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  thickly  planted  with  vines,  the  produce  of  which  is  held  in  estimation.  The  town 
of  Schaff  hausen  was  distingui shed  by  a magnificent  wooden  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  con- 
structed in  1758  by  an  artist  of  the  canton  of  Appenzcll;  but  tins  celebrated  erection  was 
burned  down  by  the  French  in  April,  1 799,  when  the  Austrians  obtained  possession  of  Schaff  - 
bausen.  It  is  still,  however,  distinguished  and  visited  on  account  of  one  of  the  grandest 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  great  full  of  the  Rhine  {Jig.  367.);  to  which  Europe  presents 

nothing  equal,  and  which 
disputes,  in  some  points,  the 
pre-eminence  with  that  of 
Niagara.  Neither  its  height, 
indeed,  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed sixty  feet,  nor  the  mass 
of  its  waters,  can  enter  into 
comparison  with  its  rival  ; 
but  in  the  violence  of  its 
fall,  the  sound  of  its  thun- 
dering waves,  and  the  cloud 
of  foam  which  it  throws 
into  the  air,  it  is  almost 
matchless.  The  human 
voice  is  not  heard  in  its 
close  vicinity,  and  the  sound 
reaches  to  the  distance  of 
six  miles. 

2790.  Basle  forms  another  frontier  canton,  and  has  also  characters  which  make  it  only 
imperfectly  Swiss.  A steep  mountain  chain  shuts  it  completely  in  from  the  rest  of 
Switzerland,  no  part  of  which  can  be  reached  without  crossing  it.  The  slopes  of  this  chain, 
in  looking  towards  Basle,  and  descending  to  the  fertile  plain  on  the  Rhine,  are  covered  with 
rich  pastures.  Basle  was  founded  by  the  Romans  and  remained  always  a city  of  con. 
sequence  during  the  middle  ages  ; but  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  it  rose  to  its  greatest 
splendour.  Advantageously  situated  on  the  Rhine,  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable,  and 
placed  at  the  point  of  union  between  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  it  attained  a high 
degree  of  commerce  and  wealth,  and  distinguished  itself  likewise  by  a zealous  cultivation  of 
literature  and  the  arts.  That  of  painting  was  early  carried  to  perfection  ; and  the  names  of 
Erasmus  (os  a resident),  Paracelsus  CEcolampadius,  to  which  it  has  since  added  those  of 
Euler  and  the  Bernoulli's  gave  it  a distinguished  name  in  the  world  of  letters.  Basle, 
though  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance,  is  still  the  scat  of  a great  transit  trade ; 
and  forms  an  important  military  position,  from  it*  command  of  the  first  stone  bridge  over 
the  Rhine.  In  the  fine  arts,  this  city  could  boast  of  Holbein,  an  eminent  painter,  many  of 
whose  best  works  still  adorn  its  edifices. 

2791.  The  three  cantons  of  Jrgovia,  Solcure,  and  Friburg  stretch  from  Basle  in  a south- 
westerly direction  along  the  course  of  the  Aar.  They  compose,  along  with  port  of  Berne, 
the  great  plain  of  Switzerland,  enclosed  on  one  side  by  the  ridge  of  the  Jura,  and  on  the  other 
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by  the  great  range  of  the  central  glaciers.  This  plain  presents  not  the  same  dead  level  as 
those  of  France  and  Italy,  but  is  diversified  by  detached  hills  and  branches  of  the  Jura, 
some  of  which  rise  even  to  the  height  of  5000  or  6000  feet ; but  these  hills  are  green 
to  the  summit,  generate  no  glaciers,  and  in  summer  throw  off  altogether  their  covering 
of  snow.  This  district,  accordingly,  contains  the  richest  pastures  in  Switzerland,  whence 
are  produced  the  Gruyero  and  other  cheeses,  which  enjoy  so  high  a reputation  throughout 
Europe. 

2792.  The  cities  of  this  district  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  confederacy.  Friburg , 
picturesquely  situated,  partly  on  an  irregular  ridge  of  rocks,  surrounded  with  walls  and 
towers,  partly  on  the  plain  beneath,  forms  a sort  of  capital  of  catholic  Switzerland.  The 
aristocratic  spirit  was  carried  in  Friburg  to  an  extraordinary  height ; the  magistrates  had 
even,  as  at  Venice,  a secret  council,  by  whose  invisible  machinery  all  affairs  of  state  were 
conducted.  An  eminently  exclusive  spirit  still  prevails,  which  shuts  the  door  against  new 
men  and  new  ideas,  and  opposes  those  modern  improvements  which  have  found  a place  in 
the  neighbouring  cantons.  Some  steps,  however,  though  on  a contracted  scale,  have  been 
taken  towards  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders.  Morat,  in  this  canton,  a small  town  on 
a little  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  immortalised  by  the  splendid  victory  gained  by  the 
Swiss  in  1498  over  the  great  army  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  commanded  by  Charles  the 
Rash  ; a victory  which,  after  their  long  struggle,  sealed  the  existence  and  independence 
of  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  On  the  spot  was  erected  a chapel  (Jig.  368.)  to  which  the 

votaries  of  freedom  came  in  pilgrimage, 
and  where  the  Swiss  held  a regular 
anniversary  of  this  great  day ; but  the 
French,  trampling  upon  every  solemn 
and  exalted  feeling,  burned  it  to  the 
ground,  and  erected  in  its  stead  their 
own  tree  of  liberty.  Soleure  is  a small 
town  and  canton,  governed  by  the  same 
aristocratic  spirit  as  Friburg.  The 
cauton  includes  some  part  of  the  range 
of  the  Jura;  and  the  Wei&scnstein,  a 
summit  immediately  behind  the  city, 
commands,  according  to  Ebel,  the  finest 
view  of  the  whole  range  of  Swiss  mountains  that  can  any  where  be  obtained.  Aarau  is  a 
small  town  in  the  plain  of  Argovia,  celebrated  for  its  rich  meadows,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  irrigated.  Aarburg,  in  the  same  canton,  deserves  notice,  as  the  only  fortified 
town  in  Switzerland. 

2793.  The  canton  of  Neufch&teU  including  Vallengin,  covers  a long  line  of  the  summits 
and  valleys  of  the  Jura.  This  extensive  ridge,  which,  in  a direction  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, separates  Switzerland  from  France,  does  not  reach  that  immense  height,  nor  exhibit 
those  rugged  and  broken  forms,  which  give  to  the  southern  chains  so  grand  an  aspect.  It 
rises  in  the  form  of  a steep  high  terrace,  resembling,  from  a distance,  a lofty  wall.  The 
summit  commands  the  most  extensive  and  delightful  views  over  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  vast  ranges  of  Alps  beyond.  The  sides  being  neither  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  nor 
subject  to  the  inroad  of  glaciers,  are  clothed  with  large  and  dense  forests  of  fir  in  the  upper 
regions,  and  below  chiefly  of  walnut  trees;  groves  of  which  enclose  almost  every  village. 
The  political  constitution  of  Neufchatel  presents  several  anomalies  : it  has  long  been  subject 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  a sovereign  absolute  elsewhere,  but  here  strictly  limited,  exercising 
the  executive  power  by  his  governor,  but  leaving  the  legislative  functions  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Ncufcbfitel  has  another  relation,  by  which  it  forms  one  of  the  confederated  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  On  the  whole,  the  people  of  this  district  have  long  enjoyed  civil  and 
political  rights  more  ample  than  in  most  other  parts  even  of  Switzerland ; and  they  ac- 
cordingly drew  numerous  emigrants  from  the  aristocratic  cantons.  Thus  encouraged,  and 
stimulated  by  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  they  have  displayed  an 
industry  and  ingenuity  worthy  of  admiration.  Not  only  the  ground  is  carefully  cultivated, 
but  manufactures,  especially  watchmaking,  have  been  carried  to  great  perfection. 

2794.  The  interior  details  of  the  Jura  possess  considerable  interest.  The  long  lake  of 
Neufchatel,  twenty-seven  by  six  miles,  extends  along  its  base,  overhung  by  the  rocks  and 
woods  of  the  mountain  ranges  above.  A good  deal  of  timber,  floated  down  from  the 
heights  is  conveyed  along  this  lake  and  the  smaller  one  of  Bienne,  which  is  prolonged  in 
the  same  direction  to  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine.  Neufchatel  is  a small,  well-built  town,  finely 
situated  above  the  lake  near  its  northern  extremity,  and  commanding  delightful  views  over 
a great  part  of  Switzerland.  A Mr.  David  Pury,  one  of  its  citizens,  who  made  a fortune  of 
6,000,000  livres,  left  the  whole  to  be  employed  in  the  improvement  of  his  native  city.  There 
are  still  remains  of  the  now  ancient  castle  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Y verdun,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  lake,  is  also  an  ancient  and  agreeable  towm.  The  inhabitants  are  dis- 
tinguished by  intellectual  culture,  and  their  city  by  the  residence  of  Pestolozzi,  and  by  the 
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schools  formed  according  to  his  ingenious  system.  The  high  valleys  of  Lode  and  Climax 
de  Fond  consist  almost  entirely  of  rocks  scattered  with  the  wildest  and  rudest  irregularity  ; 
yet  they  are  covered  with  a thriving  and  industrious  population,  employed  in  the  making  of 
lace  and  watches.  The  natives  of  these  valleys  have  distinguished  themselves  by  many 
important  inventions  in  the  latter  art.  A remarkable  object  near  Lode  consists  in  a deep 
hollow  sunk  into  the  heart  of  a mountain,  near  the  dark  bottom  of  w hich  are  three  mills, 
placed  vertically  one  above  the  other.  In  the  valley  of  Travers  is  Metiers,  celebrated  by 
the  temporary  residence  of  Rousseau,  who  has  also  given  distinction  to  the  little  lake  of 
Bienne  and  its  island  of  St.  Pierre;  though  it  does  not,  in  M.  Siraond’s  opinion,  display  any 
picturesque  beauty  corresponding  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  describes  it. 

2795.  The  Grisons  form  an  extensive  canton  in  the  south-east,  bordering  on  Italy  and  the 
Tyrol.  They  ranked,  till  lately,  rather  as  allies  than  members  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
being  formed  into  a league,  or  rather  two  leagues,  called  the  Grey  League,  and  the  League 
of  the  House  of  God,  to  which  was  even  added  another,  called  the  League  of  the  Ten  Juris* 
dictions.  They  arc  now  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  Switzerland  under  the  character  of  a 
canton,  and  form  a very  extensive  one.  The  district  is  altogether  mountainous  and  pastoral, 
though  nowhere  rising  to  that  extraordinary  elevation  w hich  is  attained  by  the  more  westerly 
chains.  Mount  Splugen,  however,  almost  rivals  the  rugged  horrors  of  the  valley  of  Schel- 
lenen  : the  Rhine  in  its  early  course  flows  along  its  northern  border.  A road,  passable  in 
summer  for  carriages,  has  lately  been,  with  great  labour,  constructed  over  the  Splugen,  anti 
forms  one  of  the  principal  passages  into  Italy.  The  people  are  rather  a peculiar  race,  com* 
posed  in  a great  measure  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Rhrctians,  who  speak  singular 
dialects,  called  Roman  and  Ladin ; being  compounded  of  the  Latin  with  that  of  the  original 
native  tribes.  The  Grisons  have  an  interior  government  entirely  popular,  divided  into 
twenty-six  jurisdictions,  each  of  which  is  a little  republic  in  itself:  the  towns  are  small, 
situated  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  Coirc  or  Chur,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  and  the 
original  seat  of  the  League  of  God’s  House,  is  an  ancient  episcopal  city,  still  containing  some 
Roman  monuments,  and  a cathedral  of  the  eighth  century.  Dissentis  and  Truns,  at  which 
latter  the  Grey  League  was  signed,  are  only  agreeable  and  picturesque  villages. 

2796.  The  new  canton  of  Tesina,  extending  along  the  Italian  border,  includes  the  southern 
slope  of  that  loftiest  range  of  the  Alps  by  w hich  Italy  is  separated  from  Switzerland.  It  is 
composed  of  a succession  of  about  thirty  Alpine  valleys,  among  which  the  chief  are  I>evan- 
tin,  Iliviera,  Brenna,  and  Bellinzone,  which,  though  of  great  elevation,  enjoy,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  fine  southern  exposure,  a much  milder  climate,  and  produce  grain  on  sites 
more  elevated,  than  can  be  done  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains.  Their  pasture's, 
indeed,  are  less  rich,  not  being  fed  by  those  numerous  streams,  which  descend  from  the  snows 
and  glaciers  of  the  higher  Alps.  The  whole  country,  however,  and  particularly  the  shores 
of  the  great  lakes  of  Maggiore  and  Lugano,  with  their  ornamented  islands,  present  almost  an 
Elysian  aspect.  Yet  this,  the  most  favoured  by  nature  of  all  the  cantons,  is  debased  by  a 
poverty,  an  indolence,  and  a neglect  of  culture  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Switzerland. 
The  meanest  races  in  German  Switzerland  are  superior  to  those  of  this  district ; it  has 
even  been  said  that  not  a hog  exists  there  which  would  content  itself  with  the  habitations 
in  which  the  peasantry  reside.  The  people  are  in  fact  of  Italian  origin,  and  never 
enjoyed  that  independence  which  is  the  genuine  birthright  of  the  Swiss  peasant.  Their 
different  valleys  were  respectively  subject  to  Unterwald  and  the  other  cantons,  who,  as  too 
often  happens  w ith  democratic  states,  proved  the  most  oppressive  of  all  masters.  Under  the 
last  arrangement,  however,  this  yoke  was  broken  ; and  Tesino,  being  now  formed  into  an 
independent  canton,  may  gradually  emerge  from  its  present  depression. 

2797.  The  local features  of  this  canton  are  varied  and  singularly  beautiful.  The  three 
lakes  of  Maggiore,  Como,  and  Lugano,  though  partly  belonging  to  Italy,  are  in  a great  mea- 
sure included  within  it,  and  they  combine  Alpine  sublimity  with  all  that  is  soft  and  rich  in 
Italian  landscape.  The  Lago  Maggiore,  which  extends  forty-four  miles  in  a winding  line 
from  north  to  south,  with  a breadth  nowhere  exceeding  seven  miles,  presents  many  enchant- 
ing spots,  among  which  the  Borromcan  Islands  are  particularly  admired.  Originally  masses 
of  naked  rock,  they  were,  by  the  care  of  Prince  Borromeo  of  Milan,  formed  into  terraces,  and 
covered  with  the  most  brilliant  vegetation : they  command  magnificent  views,  on  one  side  upon 
the  chaiu  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  other  upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  Locarno,  a small  town,  finely 
situated  at  the  northern  head  of  the  lake,  serves  as  a market  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous 
Alpine  valleys  w hich  open  into  it  Lugano,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  canton,  and  has  a considerable  number  of  churches  and  convents.  The  Lake  of 
Lugano  is  broken  into  several  gulfs,  all  of  which  display  the  most  picturesque  and  enchant- 
ing scenes.  It  abounds  remarkably  in  fish,  of  which  20,000  to  30,000  quintals  are  sent 
weekly  to  Milan.  This  territory  has  given  birth  to  many  eminent  architects.  The  northern 
head  of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  enclosed  by  some  of  the  rudest  mountains  of  the  Grisons,  where 
the  Ecene  passes  gradually  into  the  rich  and  ornamented  plain  of  Lombardy.  Meantime  the 
dignity  of  capital  of  the  canton  is  given  to  Bellinzone;  a pleasant  small  town,  commandiug 
the  Val  d’Airolo,  and  consequentlv  the  passage  over  the  St.  Gothard.  By  this  road  there 
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is  a constant  conveyance  of  cattle  and  horses,  of  which  an  extensive  autumnal  market  is  held 
near  Bellinzonc.  A remarkable  battle  was  fought  here  in  1422,  between  the  Swiss  and  the 
Duke  of  Milan. 
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GERMANY. 

2798.  Germany  is  an  extensive  country,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  exercising 
a most  powerful  influence  in  the  political  affairs  of  that  continent.  There  is  a peculiar 
complication  in  its  geography  ; for  not  only  is  it  divided  into  numerous  states,  of  every  va- 
ried dimension  and  description,  but  several  of  these  have  large  portions  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  particularly  of  Poland  and  Italy,  incorporated  into  their  territory.  We  propose, 
however,  in  our  description,  to  preserve  that  of  Germany  as  much  as  possible  distinct  and 
entire,  only  exhibiting,  under  the  political  section,  the  general  jurisdiction  and  resources  of 
the  great  states,  from  whatever  source  these  may  be  derived. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

2799.  Germany  proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  by 
Denmark  and  the  Baltic ; on  the  east  by  Poland  and  Hungary ; on  the  south  by  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  vast  chain  of  the  Alps ; on  the  west  by 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  It  lies  nearly  between  45°  and  55°  north  latitude,  6° 
and  19°  east  longitude ; extending  about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  550  from  east 
to  west.  Its  entire  dimension  is  estimated  by  Hasscl  at  11,664  German  square  miles, 
equal  to  about  256,000  British. 

2800.  In  its  surface,  Germany,  in  different  parts,  presents  remarkable  contrasts.  The 
southern  border  is  formed  by  the  Alps,  the  loftiest  and  steepest  chain  in  Europe.  The 
Oerteles  and  the  Great  Glockner,  in  the  Rhodian  or  Tyrolese  Alps,  are  respectively  14,400 
and  12,000  feet  high  ; scarcely  inferior  to  the  highest  in  Switzerland.  From  this  main 
southern  barrier,  lower  branches  descend  and  cover  a great  part  of  the  interior  country  ; the 
Black  Forest  in  Swabia  ; the  Seven  Mountains  on  the  Rhine  ; the  metalliferous  chain  of  the 
Hartz  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony  ; and  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  Of  these,  however,  few  rise 
higher  than  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  They  terminate  about  the  middle  of  Germany,  and  the 
whole  north  forms  a portion  of  that  vast  continuous  plain  which  reaches  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
to  the  frontier  of  Asia.  On  the  extreme  north  it  falls  so  low  that  dikes  and  other  barriers 
are  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  ocean.  This  very  level  surface, 
and  the  great  extent  of  sand  impregnated  with  marine  exuviae,  suggest  the  idea  that  this 
region  had  emerged  from  the  sea  more  recently  tlian  the  southern  division.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantages  occasioned  by  rugged  mountains  in  the  south,  and  sandy  plains  in  the 
west,  Germany  is  on  the  whole  a very  productive  region.  Its  finest  soils  are  found  in  the 
intermediate  tracts,  between  the  steep  elevations  of  the  south  and  the  dead  flats  of  the 
north.  The  latter  are  best  fitted  for  corn ; while  vines  and  fruits  cover  the  declivities 
and  valleys  of  the  southern  territory. 

2801.  The  greatest  rivers  of  Eurojte  roll  through  Germany  in  various  directions.  The 
sovereign  Dunube  rises  in  its  furthest  eastern  border,  from  the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest,  in 
the  duchy  of  Baden.  Formed  by  the  union  of  three  small  streams,  it  flows  nearly  due 
cast  through  the  whole  breadth  of  southern  Germany,  watering  the  dominions  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  Bavaria,  and  Austria ; and  then  continuing  through  Hungary  and  Turkey,  till  it  ter- 
minates in  the  Black  Sea.  Its  course  through  Germany  is  estimated  at  432  miles.  It  becomes 
navigable  at  Ulra  ; but  the  current  being  afterwards  obstructed  by  cataracts,  it  contributes 
less  to  internal  commerce  than  any  of  the  great  German  rivers.  From  the  grand  Alpine 
boundary  on  the  south  it  receives  important  streams,  the  Lech,  the  Iser,  the  Inn,  the  Ens; 
but  on  the  opposite  side  the  Bohemian  mountains  press  it  too  closely,  and  direct  all  their 
waters  northwards.  The  great  Illyrian  tributaries,  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  though  partly 
German,  do  not  enter  the  Danube  till  after  passing  the  Hungarian  frontier.  The  Rhine 
rises  in  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  from  the  rocky  pinnacles  of  St.  Gothard  ; and  in  ap- 
proaching Germany  passes  through  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  for  some  further  space  it 
divides  Germany  from  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  from  France.  Near  Landau  it  enters 
Germany,  within  whose  borders  it  pursues  its  course,  till,  passing  into  the  Netherlands,  it 
spreads  into  several  broad  estuaries,  and  reaches  the  ocean.  Its  largest  eastern  or  German 
tributary  is  the  Mayn,  which  flows  through  Franconia,  and  by  its  junction  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lowrer  Rhine.  From  the  same  side  come  the  smaller  streams  of  the 
Neckar,  the  Lahn,  the  Ruhr,  and  the  Lippe.  The  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  which  pour 
iu  large  accessions  from  the  w est,  belong  more  to  France  than  to  Germany.  The  Rhine  is 
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navigable  from  the  point  where  it  leaves  Switzerland,  and  is  of  signal  benefit  to  internal 
commerce.  The  other  great  rivers  are  altogether  German.  The  Elbe  rises  on  the  frontiers 
of  Silesia,  and  follows  a winding  course  through  Bohemia,  where,  by  its  tributaries  the 
Moldau  and  the  Eger,  it  drains  all  the  waters  of  that  mountainous  region.  Thence  it  enters 
Saxony ; and  after  pouring  a broad  stream  through  the  various  territories  of  northern 
Germany,  flows  by  a wide  estuary,  into  the  German  Ocean.  Its  entire  course  is  reckoned 
by  Has&el  at  523  miles.  It  receives  fifty-three  tributaries ; of  which  the  principal,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are  the  Saale,  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Unstxut,  and  the  Havel 
bringing  those  of  the  Spree.  The  Elbe  is  a navigable  river  of  vast  benefit  to  German  com- 
merce. The  Oder,  a Prussian  river,  rises  in  Moravia,  flows  tlirough  Silesia,  Brandenburg, 
and  Pomerania,  and  enters  the  Baltic  by  three  mouths,  after  a course  of  392  miles.  It  re- 
ceives the  Neis.se  and  the  Bober.  The  Weser,  the  river  of  Westphalia,  is  fonned  by  the 
union  of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda.  From  that  point,  under  the  name  of  Weser,  it  has  a 
course  of  200  miles  ; the  previous  course  of  the  Werra  had  been  126  miles.  The  naviga- 
tion is  good  both  on  the  Weser  and  its  tributaries. 

2802.  Few  lakes  of  any  consequence  are  fonned  by  the  German  waters.  The  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, indeed,  called  by  the  Germans  the  Boden  See,  has  the  greater  part  of  its  circuit  in 
Germany  ; but  it  maybe  more  properly  classed  with  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  The  Lakeof 
Garda,  though  it  touches  the  Tyrol,  is  more  than  half  Italian.  All  the  others  are  small 
and  local  features.  On  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  there  are  some  hnjfs,  w'hich  are,  strictly 
speaking,  bays,  being  connected  with  the  sea  by  narrow  channels. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography* 

Subsect.  1.  Geology. 

2803.  I.  Primitive  anti  transition  districts . The  primitive  and  transition  districts  in  Ger- 
many are  the  follow  ing  : — 1 . The  more  central  ports  of  the  Alps,  from  the  east  of  Switzerland 
to  the  plains  of  Hungary.  2.  The  western,  or  the  ranges  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  which 
includes  much  of  the  Black  Forest  (Schwarzw'ald),  the  Odenwald,  and  the  Spessart.  3. 
Rhenish  slate  mountains  in  north-western  Germany,  which  extend  from  W.  N.  W.  to  E.  N.  E. 
4.  Hartz  mountains,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  5.  The  great  eastern  primitive  and 
transition  country,  including  the  mountainous  parts  of  Bohemia.  Moravia,  Silesia,  Saxony, 
and  part  of  Bavaria ; bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Danul>e  ; on  the  west  by  the  flat  country 
of  Regensburg,  Amberg,  Bayreuth,  Coburg,  Meiningen,  Berka ; on  the  north  by  the 
plains  of  Thuringia,  Saxony,  Lower  Lusatia,  and  Silesia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eisenach, 
Rudolstadt,  Altenburg,  Leipzig,  Wurzcn,  Grossenheim,  Gbrlitz,  Lauban,  Lignitz,  and 
Breslau  ; on  the  east  by  the  flat  country  on  the  Oder  and  on  the  Lausitz ; and  forming  a great 
connected  system. 

2804.  Primitive  rocks.  77 te  chief  Neptunian  rocks  of  this  division  are  gneiss  and  mica 
slate,  with  subordinate  clay  slate,  whitestonc,  limestone,  and  hornblende  rock  : the  Plutonian 
are  granite,  syenite,  &c. 

1.  Gneiss.  Sometimes  the  felspar  in  the  gneiss  is  in  the  slate  of  kao-lin  or  porcelain 
earth,  as  at  Hafnerzell,  on  the  Danube.  Occasionally  it  contains  talc,  or  crystals  of  horn- 
blende ; more  rarely  the  mica  is  supplanted  by  graphite  or  black  lead,  or  the  graphite  is  dis- 
posed in  veins  as  at  Hafnerzell,  Ruderding,  Langensdorf,  Lcitzerberg,  and  Zwiezel,  in 
Bavaria;  and  in  different  parts  in  Lower  Austria.  In  the  western  Bbhmerw  aid,  the  mica 
in  the  gneiss  is  replaced  by  iron  mica,  small  contemporaneous  veins  of  the  Neptunian 
granite  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  other  ranges.  2.  Mica  slate.  This  rock  exhibits  its  usual 
character*  ; is  observed  passing  into  gneiss,  and  also  alternating  in  beds  with  that  rock. 

2805.  Subordinate  primitive  rocks.  Clay  slate , limestone , and  hornblende  rock,  are  the 
principal  subordinate  primitive  rocks. 

1.  Clay  slate . This  rock,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  minute  scales  of 
mica,  rests  upon  the  mica  slate,  and  also  alternates  with  it.  These  tliree  rocks  occur  more  or 
less  distinctly  stratified ; and  in  many  parts  in  Germany  the  direction  of  the  strata  is  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  W. 

2.  Limestone . This  rock,  which  is  in  the  state  of  marble,  occur*  not  in  regular,  continuous, 
and  extensive  beds  but  also  in  comparatively  short  beds  many  of  wliich  are  sometimes 
observed  in  the  same  mountain  following  each  other  in  interrupted  succession  for  miles. 

3.  Hornblende  rocks.  Fine  displays  of  these  rocks  occur  in  the  gneiss  of  the  Bohmcr- 
wm]d ; and  enclose,  as  is  the  case  in  Scandinavia,  repositories  of  magnetic  iron  ore . There  is 
a remarkable  Vesemblance  in  the  primitive  Neptunian  rocks  of  both  countries.  In  the 
Bohmerwald  we  find  not  only  the  same  varieties  of  gneiss,  but  also  the  same  sul>ordinatc 
!>cds,  as  occur  in  Scandinavia  ; also  similar  veins  and  masses  of  granite,  containing  inanv 
different  minerals  of  the  same  species  as  those  which  were  formerly  considered  as  character- 
istic of  the  northern  primitive  region.  Thus  we  find  in  the  western  part  of  the  Bohmer- 
waid,  in  the  true  primitive  centre  of  Germany,  the  aUrite,  triphane,  petalite , tantnlite  / and 
in  the  eastern  half  of  that  chain,  on  the  Moravian  frontier,  the  red  and  green  Norwegian 
garnet,  the  epidote  of  Arendal,  and  the  same  black  augite  and  coccolite  as  in  Scandinavia. 
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Further,  the  matacolite  of  Pargas  occurs  in  the  limestone  of  Zitesch,  and  there  also  the  well- 
known  combination  of  garnet  and  idoerate.  Lastly,  the  hornblende  rocks  of  Weissomburg 
contain  epidote  and  pre finite,  those  of  Jamoliz  harmotome,  and  of  Marchendorf  stilbite.  The 
Ujridolite  of  Rozena  in  Moravia  occurs  in  a mass  of  granite  enclosed  in  gneiss ; and  it  is  said  the 
same  locality  affords  also  tin  ore  and  white  topaz. 

4.  Whitest  one.  This  rock  sometimes  encloses  masses  of  gneiss,  and  is  frequently  sur- 
rounded with  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate.  It  often  contains  embedded  crystals  of  garnrt 
and  cyanite;  less  frequently  of  hornblende,  mica,  quartz,  and  copper  pyrites.  It  generally 
rests  upon  gneiss,  and  is  observed  passing  into  that  rock,  and  also  into  a kind  of  Neptunian 
granite.  It  is  a more  abundant  rock  in  Germauy  than  in  any  other  country.  Saxony  ; the 
southern  Bohmerwald-Gebirge,  on  the  Austrian  and  Moravian  frontier  j the  Alps  of  Salzburg, 
of  Styria,  and  Lower  Austria,  contain  deposits  of  this  rock. 

5.  Serpentine.  Some  varieties  of  this  rock  occur  embedded  in  limestone  in  Neptunian 
strata,  and  therefore  these  are  probably  of  aquatic  origin. 

2806.  II.  Transition  rocks.  Neptunian.  These  are  clay  slate,  with  quartzo-talcy  or 
micaceous  rocks,  and  older  greywacke  ; newer  greywacke,  with  newer  clay  slate  ; transition 
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limestone,  flinty  slate  or  Lydian  stone,  whet  slate,  anthracite.  1.  The  older  grcywacke  and 
the  talcy  rocks  connect  the  transition  and  primitive  deposits  with  the  newer  greywacko 
and  clay  slate,  the  transition  and  secondary  rocks.  2.  The  newer  or  true  grey  wacke  and  its 
clay  slate  sometimes  contain  organic  remains,  as  in  the  Hartz,  Bohemia,  Rhine  district,  &c. 
The  fossils  from  the  animal  kingdom  arc  generally  casts,  or  they  are  changed  into  limestone 
or  brown  ironstone.  The  most  frequent  are  trilobitcs , or  fragments  of  encrinites  and  ma- 
dreporites : fossil  bivalve  shells  also  occur,  such  as  terebratulites , ammonites,  orthoceratites , &c. 
Some  plants  are  likewise  met  with,  and  are  generally  calamites. 

2807.  The  limestone  occurs  in  interrupted  beds,  thus  exhibiting  the  same  mode  of  dis- 
tribution as  in  the  primitive  deposits. 

2808.  (3.)  Limestone  of  the  talcy  quartz  rocks.  This  in  general  aspect  approaches  more 

nearly  to  the  primitive  limestone  than  any  of  the  others  of  the  transition  class.  Many  of  the 
beautiful  breccialcd  marbles  of  commerce  belong  to  this  part  of  the  geological  arrangement. 
Limestone  of  the  true  greywacke  is  more  compact  than  the  former,  and  also  differs  from  it 
in  frequently  containing  fossil  organic  remains,  viz.,  trdobites , calymenites,  anaphites,  orthoce- 
ratites, madreiwntcs , Sec.  Many  of  these  limestones,  when  cut,  have  a beautiful  appearance, 
and  are  highly  valued  as  marbles.  Caves , containing  remains  of  extinct  animals,  occur  in 

the  limestone. 

4.  Flinty  slate  and  Lydian  stone . These  minerals  occur  in  beds  in  the  greywacke  and 
clay  slate.  It  is  remarked  that  the  greywacke  and  clay  slates,  in  districts  where  the  beds  of 
flinty  9late  occur,  arc  sometimes  highly  impregnated  with  silica,  a fact  intimately  connected 
with  the  mode  of  formation  of  all  these  rocks. 

5.  Whet  slate  or  whetstone.  This  slate,  so  well  known  in  the  arts,  occurs  in  small  beds  in 
some  districts  in  the  clay  slate. 

6.  Anthracite,  or  glance  coal.  Beds  of  this  coal  occur  in  the  Ilartz,  Westphalia,  and 
Bohemia. 
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2809.  Plutonian  primitive  and  transition  rocks . — Granite,  Those  great  bodies  of  gra- 
nites, which  are  intermixed  with  the  Neptunian  primitive  strata  at  their  junction,  and  which 
also  send  out  branches  or  arms  among  those  strata,  may  be  considered  as  of  primitive 
formation  ; while  the  granites,  which  are  confined  to  transition  rocks,  and  affect  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  primitive  docs  the  primitive  strata,  may  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  the 
transition  class.  The  Alps,  Reisengebirge,  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Bohinerwald-gebirge,  the 
Harzgebirge,  afford  examples  of  these  granites. 

2810.  Syenite . This  rock  in  general  is  said,  in  Germany,  to  be  newer  than  many  even 
of  the  transition  rocks.  It  may  be  well  studied  in  Moravia,  where  it  abounds.  The  trap 
rocks  connected  with  the  syenite  belong  to  the  same  epoch  of  formation. 

2811.  III.  Secondary  rocks.  Neptunian.  The  old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone* 
the  oldest  members  of  the  secondary  class,  are  comparatively  less  frequent  and  abundant  in 
Germany  than  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  coal  formation  occurs  in  Silesia,  Westphalia, 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  in  other  quarters  ; but  in  insignificant  deposits,  when 
contrasted  with  its  extraordinary  abundance  in  Britain.  The  most  extensive  coalfields  are 
those  in  Silesia.’  In  many  places,  as  Halle,  Zwickau,  Tharandt,  Forest  of  Thuringia,  and 
also  in  Silesia,  the  coal  formation  is  more  or  less  completely  covered  with  that  red  sand- 
stone known  under  the  name  roth  liegende. 

2812.  The  secondary  formations  that  succeed  the  coal  deposit  may  next  l>e  noticed. 

2813.  Magnesian  limestone , or  zechstein.  This  formation  was  at  one  time  believed  to 
form  a principal  part  of  the  great  limestone  range  of  the  Alps;  hence  was  named  Alpine 
limestone  : the  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  occurs  in  but  small  quantity  in  the  Alps,  the  lime- 
stone of  that  range  belonging  to  a newer  formation.  It  is  of  comparatively  small  extent, 
and  its  colours  are  grey,  brown,  yellow,  and  black.  The  fossil  organic  remains  which 
most  particularly  characterise  it  are  fishes  o f various  kinds,  and  particular  kinds  of  amphibia. 
Fossil  crabs  of  the  trilobite  tribe,  and  the  productus  longispinus  of  Sowerby,  occur  in  it. 
Terebratiditcs  and  encrinites , particularly  the  E.  ramosus  and  T.  a/at  us , crist  at  us,  lacuno- 
sust  and  sujflatvs.  Impressions  of  flustra  also  occur,  and  fossil  mylili  and  tellinte.  Fossil 
fruits,  and  impressions  of  sen  and  land  plants,  add  to  the  variety  of  organic  remains  in  the 
formation.  It  occurs  in  the  Hartz,  Hessia,  Hanau,  ThuringerwaJd,  Schmalkalden,  Frankcn- 
berg,  Ac. 

2814.  New  red  sandstone.  This  vast  deposit  is  divided  in  Germany  into  three  great 
systems  : an  inferior  and  superior  red  sandstone,  each  abounding  in  variegated  marls,  the 
one  separated  from  the  other  by  a great  limestone  formation  called  the  shell  limestone , or 
muschel  kalk.  The  lowest  system  of  variegated  limestone  contains  a good  many  interesting 
fossil  plants,  chiefly  conferee  and  ferns ; also  bivalve  and  univalve  shells,  approaching  very 
nearly  in  character  to  those  of  the  shell  limestone  and  upper  formations,  but,  as  well  as  the 
plants  differing  essentially  from  any  fossils  of  the  magnesian  limestone  and  lower  formations. 
It  frequently  contains  salt  and  gypsum . 

2815.  Shell  limestone.  This  formation  is  seen  in  Wirtembcrg,  Bavaria,  Gotha,  and  Ha- 
nover, resting  upon  the  variegated  sandstone,  and  capped  by  keuper.  All  the  salt-mines  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  occur  in  it.  Jagcr  found  in  it  fossil  remains  of  several  remarkable 
extinct  amphibious  animals : these  are  plesiosaurus , ichthyosaurus , and  an  unknown  reptile  ; 
and  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  a crocodile , plates  of  a turtle,  many  parts  of  fishes  of  new  genera. 
See. 

2816.  Keujtcr.  This  formation  of  green,  red,  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls,  is  seen  on 
n splendid  scale  at  Stutgard,  where  it  rests  upon  shell  limestone,  and  is  covered  with  lias. 
Catamites,  and  equisctaceous  plants,  resembling  those  of  the  lias  and  oolite  of  England, 
and  also  two  new  species  of  suurians  ( cylindricodon  and  cubicodon  of  Jiiger)  are  found 
in  it. 

2817.  Idas.  The  lias,  marls  and  gryphitc  limestone,  with  many  identical  English 
fossils,  are  seen  in  Wirtemberg,  the  north  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  &c.  Six  new 
species  of  ichthyosaurus  five  of  which  are  known  in  England  ; six  or  seven  genera  of 
fishes;  two  species  of  Crustacea;  eleven  species  of  ammonites ; twelve  species  of  bclcmnites, 
scaphites,  nautili,  and  numerous  other  shells  common  to  the  English  lias,  are  found  at 
Banz  near  Coburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mnyn.  The  Jientacrinitet  briareus  of  the 
English  lias  is  common  ; besides  several  species  of  corals  hitherto  unobserved  in  the  lias  of 
England. 

2818.  Inferior  oolite.  This  is  a great  arenaceous  deposit,  generally  highly  ferruginous. 
In  the  gorge  called  the  Porta  Westphalica,  by  which  the  Weser  escapes  into  the  plains  of 
Minden,  there  is  a fine  display  of  all  the  shales,  sandstones,  beds  of  oolite,  Ac.,  of  which 
the  inferior  oolite  is  composed.  It  contains  many  characteristic  British  fossils,  and  in  many 
places  throughout  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  Franconia,  Ac.,  it  caps 
the  lias.  The  ferruginous  sandstones  of  this  formation  ore  readily  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  lias  both  by  superposition  and  fossils. 

2819.  Middle  oolite,  Jura  limestone . The  minoralogical  characters  of  the  middle  oolite  of 
central  and  southern  Germany  are  essentially  different  from  those  rocks  of  the  same  age  in 
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Westphalia  and  Hanover ; so  that,  instead  of  the  shales,  sandstones,  &c. , just  described,  they  con- 
sist in  one  part  of  compact  cream-coloured  limestone,  and  in  another  of  dolomite.  In  Franconia, 
so  remarkable  on  account  of  the  number  of  bears’  caves  in  the  hills  opposite  Banz,  and  in 
many  other  places,  the  dolomite  usually  caps  the  limestone,  the  latter  containing  the  greater 
number  of  fossils.  In  these  groups,  and  in  the  inferior  oolite,  there  are  many  species  of  am- 
monite, and  about  sixty  species  of  sevphia  from  the  middle  Jura  limestone,  and  also  many 
corals.  At  Solenhofen  there  arc  several  quarries  of  a slaty  or  rather  tabular  compact  lime- 
stone, which  is  valued  as  a lithographic  stone.  This  Solenhof  stone  appears  to  be  the  equi- 
valent to  the  Stonesfield  slate  of  England,  forming  the  uppermost  part  of  the  oolite  formation 
in  Germany,  lying  consequently  immediately  below  the  green  sand.  The  higher  members 
of  the  oolite  group  of  England,  viz.,  coral  rag,  Portland  stone,  &c.,  have  not  hitherto  been 
met  with  in  central  Germany,  though  they  may  exist  in  Hanover. 

2820.  Green  sand . This  formation,  wherever  it  occurs  in  Germany,  is  generally  divisible, 
as  in  England,  into  lower  or  quartxy  limestone,  and  upper  or  chalky  sandstone ; the  former 
known  in  many  districts  as  the  quader  sandstein , the  latter  as  the  jdaner  kalk . Fine  dis- 
plays of  these  two  rocks  occur  in  southern  Hanover  and  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hartz, 
where  the  lower  sandstone  is  sometimes  a highly  ferruginous  rock ; nt  other  times,  a white 
sandstone,  in  which  character  it  ranges  from  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hartz  into  Saxony 
and  Bohemia.  In  Westphalia  the  green  sand  deposit  is  said  to  approach  still  nearer  in 
characters  to  the  English  group. 

2821.  Chalk . This  deposit,  the  newest  of  the  secondary  series,  occurs  in  various  locali- 
ties in  the  great  pluin  of  northern  Germany,  in  some  points  in  the  interior  of  the  country ; 
and  deposits  high  in  the  Alps,  with  chalk  fossils,  as  they  have  been  called,  are  by  many  geo- 
logists maintained  to  be  portions  of  the  chalk  formation,  borne  aloft  during  the  upraising  of 
these  mountains. 

2822.  IV.  Tertiary  rocks.  Neptunian.  These  rocks  are  considered  as  distributed  in  five 
great  basinsf  the  limits  of  which  are  thus  designated : — 

1.  Basin  of  Northern  Germany , bounded  in  some  measure  by  the  following  towns:— . 
Hanover,  Wolfenbuttel,  Magdeburg,  Kbthen,  Halle,  Merseburg,  Zeiz,  Gremma,  Grossen- 
hayn,  Bunzlau,  Strehlen,  Niesse,  Loislau,  and  Proskau  ; and  extends  further  into  Poland 
and  Russia.  Towards  the  north  it  terminates  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

2.  lioheminn  Basin,  bounded  by  the  mountains  that  lie  around  Bohemia,  as  a great  circular 
valley. 

3.  Basin  of  the  Rhine . 

4.  Bavarian  and  Upper  Austrian  basin , including  the  tertiary  plain  of  Swabia,  Bavaria, 
and  Upper  Austria. 

5.  Basin  of  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary , including  the  flat  county  of  Lower  Austria, 
and  the  great  plains  of  Hungary.  — These  five  basins  or  hollows,  now  filled  with  marine 
and  lacustrine  deposits,  were  formerly  great  inland  seas,  situated  nt  different  heights. 

2823.  Plutonian  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks.  These  are  porphyries  and  traps  of  various 
kinds,  which  have  been  sent  from  below'  at  different  periods  during  the  formation  of  the  se- 
condary deposits,  and  also  in  part  so  late  as  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  rocks.  Fulda, 
Suxon  Erzgebirge,  Hessia,  and  Bohemia,  are  rich  in  trap  rocks.  Old  volcanic  rocks  also 
occur  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine. 

2824.  V.  Alluvial  dejnsits.  lliese  occupy  great  tracts  of  country',  especially  in  the 
northern  part  of  Germany. 

Sumect.  2.  Botany  of  Germany , the  Netherlands , and  Poland. 

2825.  These  are  countries,  which,  however  interesting  in  themselves,  do  not  afford  any 
character  so  peculiarly  striking  in  their  vegetation  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it 
here.  As  may  be  expected  from  their  situation,  the  southern  plants  of  the  country,  bordering 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  Italian  productions  and  the  adjacent 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  midland  parts  yield  a Horn  very  similar  to  that  of  the  middle 
and  north  of  France  ; the  mountains  to  that  of  Switzerland ; while  the  northern  parts 
bear  a considerable  affinity  to  England.  Hungary  includes  mountains  exhibiting  a highly 
beautiful  vegetation,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  splendid  Flora  Hungarica  of  \V  uldstcin 
and  Kitaibel ; but  the  plants  are  more  interesting  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  general  reader, 
and  partake  of  an  alpine  character. 

Subsect.  3.  Zoology* 

2826.  The  zoology  of  Germany  is  commensurate  in  importance  with  the  wide  extent  of 
territory  generally  included  under  that  name,  and  to  the  diversified  nature  of  its  surface. 
The  lofty  mountains  and  vast  forests  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  &c.,  give  shelter  to  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  native  European  quadrupeds,  than  is  to  l»e  found,  perhaps,  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Continent.  The  celebrated  wild  oxen  of  antiquity,  the  Bos  Urus,  if 
we  may  trust  the  zoological  knowledge  of  travellers,  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  Carpa- 
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thian  forests  within  the  last  century,  but  it  has  long  been  extinct  both  there  and  in  Lithuania. 
Bears,  in  former  times,  were  very  numerous,  and  are  still  asserted  to  be  occasionally  met 
with.  'The  Wild  Boar  is  not  uncommon,  and  Wolves  still  less  so ; but  the  Chamois 
(Jig.  S71.),  once  common  in  Carniola  and  the  Carpathian 
chain,  is  now  rarely  seen.  'This  remarkable  animal  inhabits 
the  wildest  and  most  abrupt  precipices,  but  does  not  ascend 
to  those  elevated  heights  which  the  Ibex  alone  delights  to 
visit : it  runs  with  rapidity  along  the  most  perpendicular 
ledges,  springing  across  precipices,  and  bounding  from  rock 
to  rock,  with  a steadiness  and  security  truly  wonderful.  If 
pursued  by  the  hunter  beyond  the  means  of  retreat,  it  is 
said  to  pitch  itself  headlong  downward  upon  its  enemy,  and 
dash  him  into  the  abyss  below.  Notwithstanding  the  wild 
nature  of  the  Chamois,  it  has  been  sometimes  known  to  mix 
with  the  domestic  cattle  and  goats,  and  to  be  partiallv  tame- 
able. 

2827.  Some  of  the  most  formidable  bird » of  prey  belong  to  this  part  of  Europe.  The  great 
cinereous  Vulture  (Jig.  372.)  (Vultur  cinereus  Lin.)  is  principally  found  on  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Hungary : it  measures  three  feet  six  inches  in 
length,  and  preys  only  upon  dead  animals ; while  the  Imperial 
or  Golden  Eagle,  plentiful  in  the  forests,  will  devour  its  prey 
only  when  captured  by  itself.  The  Ringtail  Eagle,  scarcely 
inferior  in  size,  is  likewise  met  with.  To  these  might  be  added 
numerous  smaller  species,  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 
The  great  Black  Woodpecker  should  not,  however,  be  omitted, 
as  being  the  largest  of  its  genus  known  in  Europe ; nor  is  the 
rare  Pina  canus , or  Grey  Woodpecker,  an  uncommon  inhabitant 
of  the  German  forests. 

2828.  The  most  extraordinary  reptile  of  Europe  is  the  Proteus 
anguinus,  an  animal  resembling  a water- lizard,  found  in  the 
celebrated  lake  Zirknitz,  in  Carniola.  Naturalists  were  long 
divided  in  opinion,  whether  to  consider  it  as  a perfect  animal,  or 
the  larva  (or  tadpole)  of  some  other  ; but  this  latter  supposition 
has  since  proved  to  be  erroneous.  It  is,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  about 
twelve  inches  long,  of  a pale  flesh  colour,  and  somewhat  eel- 
shaped  ; on  each  side  of  the  breast  are  three  branchial  fins,  or  breathing  organs,  of  a bright 
red  colour : its  eyes  are  stated  to  be  remarkably  small,  and  seated  beneath  the  skin. 

2829.  The  domesticated  animals  of  Germany  do  not  appear  to  have  received  that  attention 
in  their  improvement  which  they  require.  The  horses  have  never  been  in  any  great  request, 
yet  the  breeds  appear,  to  a certain  extent,  to  have  been  ameliorated  within  the  last  hundred 
years.  Most  of  the  German  princes  have  excellent  horses  in  their  studs ; and  their  stallions 
are  generally  chosen  from  those  of  Arabia,  Barbary,  and  Spain  : from  such  sources  greater 
results  might  have  been  expected.  Yet  the  chief  objection  made  to  the  German  horses  is 
that  of  being  rather  short-winded.  ( Ham.  Smith.)  The  common  breed  of  oxen  have  small  or 
middle-sized  horns ; but  the  different  polled  races,  or  hornless  cattle,  now*  spread  over  Europe 
and  part  of  America,  would  appear  to  have  originated  in  Germany.  The  breeds  of  sbeep 
are  stated  to  be  improving ; those  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  particular,  now  furnish  wool 
of  a very  superior  quality. 
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Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

2830.  Ancient , or,  as  it  was  called.  Great , Germany  was  known  to  the  Romans,  hut  not 
conquered  by  them.  While  the  equally  distant  countries  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  re- 
mote island  of  Britain,  were  regularly  incorporated  into  that  vast  empire,  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans never  sacrificed  any  portion  of  their  proud  independence.  They  are  described  as  having 
been  the  rudest,  the  fiercest,  and  the  bravest  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  barbarians.  The  country 
was  almost  entirely  covered  with  vast  forests,  of  which  that  called  the  Hercynian  extended 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  It*  surface  is  described  by  Tacitus  and  Cajsar  as  divided 
among  a number  of  small  nations,  poor,  hardy,  and  brave,  scantily  cultivating  the  ground, 
and  despising  all  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  led  by  their  chiefs  in  war,  but  scarcely  owning 
their  authority  in  peace,  and  determining  all  things  by  a genera!  assembly  of  the  nation. 
Ciesar,  Germanic  us,  Drusus,  and  other  great  captains  derived  glory  from  their  victories  over 
the  Germans,  and  penetrated  even  a considerable  depth  into  their  wilds ; but  the  Romans  never 
were  able  to  form  any  permanent  establishment,  and  considered  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
could  preserve  inviolate  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

283 1 . In  the  fourth  century * the  nations  of  Germany  burst  these  barriers , and  overwhelmed 
the  sinking  empire  of  the  West.  The  Saxons  over-ran  Britain ; the  Franks,  Heruli,  and 
Burgundians  seized  different  parts  of  France ; the  Lombards  established  themselves  in 
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Italy ; the  Vandals  and  Goths  penetrated  into  Spain  and  Africa.  But  while  German 
nations  thus  swayed  all  the  western  kingdoms,  they  owned  no  dependence  upon  their 
original  country,  which  remained  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  before  she  sent  forth  these 
numerous  bands  of  conquerors. 

2832.  Under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne , Germany  first  felt  the  weight  of  conquest,  though 
only  by  the  arms  of  her  own  children.  That  great  monarch  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in 
quelling  the  continual  rebellions  of  the  Saxons;  but  he  succeeded  in  placing  on  his  head 
the  imperial  crown,  which  conferred  dominion  over  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Under 
the  weak  and  divided  sway  of  his  posterity,  this  great  dominion  fell  gradually  to  pieces ; but 
the  name  and  character  of  an  empire  remained  attached  to  Germany ; and  the  German  em- 
perors always  considered  themselves  as  successors  of  Charlemagne. 

2833.  The  division  of  the  empire  into  feudal  states  took  place  gradually,  as  the  central 
power  became  weaker,  and  the  dukes,  landgraves,  and  other  nobles  were  emboldened  to 
shake  off*  the  yoke.  At  length  they  carried  the  spirit  of  independence  to  a higher  pitch 
than  in  any  other  of  the  western  kingdoms,  rendering  the  empire  itself  elective.  Nine  of 
the  great  princes  temporal  and  spiritual, — the  king  of  Bohemia ; the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Sax- 
ony, Brandenburg,  and  Hanover  ; the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  ; the  Bishops  of  Mentz,  Treves, 
and  Cologne,  — exercised  this  power,  and  assumed  the  title  of  electors.  The  empire  thus 
passed  successively  into  the  houses  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria. 

2834.  The  rise  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  Rodolph  of  Ilaps- 
burg,  forms  a memorable  era  ; that  house  having  ever  since  (except  during  a very  short 
interval)  retained  the  succession  to  the  empire,  though  always  with  a form  of  election.  Its 
power,  however,  has  rested  much  more  upon  its  actual  possessions,  and  the  warlike  character 
of  its  subjects,  than  upon  any  jurisdiction  which  its  sovereigns  have  possessed  as  emperors. 

2835.  The  Reformation  formed  a remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Originating 
In  that  empire,  it  was  soon  embraced  by  a great  proportion  of  the  leading  states,  and  was 
accompanied,  as  usual,  with  bold  and  sometimes  republican  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
government.  The  emperors  put  forth  their  whole  strength  in  endeavouring  to  crush  it  by 
force  of  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  sought  to  establish  their  paramount  dominion  over  all 
Germany.  The  perseverance  of  the  protestant  confederacy,  and  the  glorious  victories  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  thirty  years’  war,  not  only  established  freedom  of  worship,  but 
emancipated  the  smaller  states  from  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  and  rendered  his  supre- 
macy over  the  Germanic  body  little  more  than  an  empty  name. 

2836.  The  rise  of  Prussia , in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  caused  a considerable 
change  in  the  political  aspect  of  Germany.  Amid  all  the  independent  states,  Austria  had 
alone  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  had  thus  maintained  a paramount  influence. 
Prussia,  however,  having  wrested  from  her  Silesia,  and  obtained  accessions  in  other  quar- 
ters, was  enabled  to  treat  with  her  on  equal  terms ; and  though  Austria  continued  still  a 
great  state,  her  power  over  the  Germanic  body  was  almost  annihilated. 

2837.  The  French  revolutionary  war  caused  a mighty  movement.  The  w hole  western 

part  of  the  empire  was  new-modelled,  under  the  title  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ; and 
Prussia  and  Austria  became  little  more  than  vassal  states.  A mighty  reaction,  however, 
ensued ; France  was  driven  completely  within  her  former  boundaries,  and  Germany,  with 
some  modifications,  was  replaced  in  the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement  of  this  ter- 
rible contest.  An  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  revive  the  powers  of  the  Germanic  diet : 
these  have  been  chiefly  employed  by  the  great  states  in  dictating,  to  those  of  inferior  note, 
measures  regarding  the  defence  of  the  empire,  and  the  regulation  of  the  press  and  the  uni- 
versities. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

2838.  The  political  system  of  Germany  is  particularly  complicated,  chiefly  through  the 
great  number  and  variety  of  the  states  of  which  it  consists,  partly  also  through  the  common 
bond  of  union  which  is  attempted  to  be  maintained  among  them.  It  will  therefore  be  re- 
quisite to  consider,  first,  the  Germanic  body,  as  represented  in  the  Diet,  which  is  entitled 
to  exercise  certain  general  functions;  and,  next,  the  political  form,  power,  and  relations  of 
the  particular  states. 

Subsect.  !•  Germanic  Body. 

2839.  The  Diet  has  for  its  office  to  preserve  the  external  and  internal  security  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  the  independence  and  safety  of  its  particular  states.  It  professes  to  regulate  all 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  and  the  disputes  which  may  arise  between  one  state  and 
another,  without  interfering  with  the  interior  administration  of  any. 

2840.  The  Diet  consists  of  deputies  from  each  particular  state.  The  number  of  votes 
possessed  by  each  varies,  according  to  its  extent  and  power,  though  not  in  any  exact  or  uniform 
proportion.  In  the  full  meeting  the  aggregate  number  of  votes  is  seventy,  which  are  thus 
distributed  : — Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wirtemberg,  have  each  four, 
Baden,  Ilesse-Cassel,  Hesse. Darmstadt,  Holstein,  Luxemburg,  each  three ; Brunswick, 
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Mecklenburg-  Schwerin,  Nassau,  each  two ; all  the  rest,  Saxe- Wei  mar,  Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe- 
Coburg,  Saxe-Mciningen,  Saxe-Hildeburghausen,  Mecklenburg- Strclitz,  Holstein-Olden- 
burg,  Anhalt- Dessau,  Anhalt- Hamburg,  Anhalt- Ko then,  Schwartzburg-Sondershausen, 
Schwartzburg-  Rudolstadt,  Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  Lichtenstein,  Hohenzollern-Sigmarin- 
gen,  Waldeck,  Rcussold  and  new,  Schaumburg- Lippe,  Lippc-Detmold,  Hesse- Ilomburg, 
Lubcck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  have  each  only  one . Several  of  these  belong  to 
foreign  sovereigns,  who  have  a vote  in  virtue  of  territories  which  they  hold  in  Germany, 
and  are  subject  to  the  Diet  in  matters  relating  to  those  territories;  as  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  for  Hanover,  the  king  of  Holland  for  Luxemburg,  the  king  of  Denmark  for 
Holstein.  The  full  assembly  of  the  Diet  resolves  itself  into  a smaller  assembly  or  com- 
mittee of  seventeen,  in  which  only  the  great  powers  have  each  a vote,  and  the  other  votes 
arc  respectively  assigned  to  two,  three,  or  four  of  the  smaller  powers  united.  This  com- 
mittee prepares  all  the  business  of  the  full  Diet,  and  puts  it  in  a form  to  be  voted  upon.  The 
sittings  of  the  Diet  are  perpetual,  though,  when  all  their  business  is  disposed  of,  they  may 
allow  themselves  a vacation  of  not  more  than  four  months. 

2841.  The  emperor  of  Austria  no  longer  claims  his  ancient  prerogatives  as  emperor  of 
Germany,  of  which  title  he  was  divested  by  Napoleon  ; he  professes  himself  only  primus 
inter  pares;  but  he  is  president  of  the  Diet,  and  submits  to  it  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  to 
deliberate.  He  cannot,  however,  withhold  propositions  made  by  any  other  members,  but 
must  bring  them  forward  in  proper  time  and  place.  He  has  also  a casting  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee. There  being  no  longer  an  emperor,  the  functions  of  the  nine  electors  have  ceased. 

Subsect.  2.  The  Austrian  Empire. 

2842.  The  empire  of  Austria  is  not  only  the  first  power  in  Germany,  but  by  its  possessions, 
both  witliin  and  without,  it  has  long  ranked  among  the  foremost  states  in  the  general  system 
of  Europe.  By  the  last  war,  indeed,  it  lost  the  Netherlands,  a rich  and  important  territory, 
though  too  much  detached  from  the  rest.  But  by  means,  lawful  or  unlawful,  it  obtained 
accessions  which  were  nearly  an  equivalent ; and  its  possessions  are  now  formed  into  a vast, 
connected  dominion  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  In  Germany,  they  comprise  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  with  the  Alpine  regions  of  Styria,  Carinthio,  and  the 
Tyrol ; in  Poland  several  provinces,  which  have  been  wrested  by  successive  partitions  and 
to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Gallicia;  the  entire  kingdom  of  Hungary;  and,  in  Italy, 
Venice,  Milan,  Mantua,  and  other  territories,  which  have  been  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  The  German  territories,  with  Hungary,  are  known  under 
the  appellation  of  “the  Hereditary  States.”  The  Austrian  monarchy  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  those  of  Turkey  and  Russia  ; on  the  north  by  those  of  Prussia  and  Saxony  ; on  the 
west  chiefly  by  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont;  on  the  south  by  Tuscany  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  States.  The  whole  territory  amounts,  according  to  Lichtenstein,  to  268,500 
square  miles.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1815,  was  reckoned  by  Blumenbach  at 
28,182,336  ; by  Lichtenstein  at  27,617,500. 

2843.  The  following  is  Professor  Bohrer’s  estimate  of  the  extent  and  population  in  1826, 
to  which  we  add  the  population  in  1829,  according  to  Col.  Traux : — 
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329,727 

776,390 

1.1SH.506 

839,128 

2,051,156 

3,748,301 

1,994,850 

4,385, 

9,«»59,686 

2,027,566 

923,315 

19,144*53 

785 

2200 

73,075 

4,131,959 

31,664,401 

32,134,037 

2844.  Of  these , according  to  Lichtenstein,  4,800,000  arc  Germans;  1 1 ,750,000  Sclavo- 
nians;  4,000,000  Magyars,  the  ruling  people  in  Hungary;  4,500,000  Italians;  the 
rest  Wallachians,  Jews,  gipsies,  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  In  regard  to  religion,  about 
22,000,000  arc  Roman  catholics;  3,000,000  Greek;  2,000,000  Protestants;  500,000 
Jews.  If  we  except  the  mountain  borders,  the  whole  empire  enjoys  the  happiest  climate, 
and  is  fitted  to  produce  com,  wine,  silk,  and  other  valuable  articles  in  the  highest 
perfection.  Except  however,  Lombardy,  part  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  and  the  Alpine 
tracts,  cultivation  is  nowhere  carried  to  the  height  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  This 
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seems  owing  partly  to  the  proud  indolence  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  population; 
partly  to  the  obstructions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  foreign  commerce ; for  there  is  no  sea* 
coast  unless  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  ; and  the  great  rivers  which  roll  through  the  territory, 
have  afterwards  a long  course  through  that  of  foreign  and  partly  semi-barbarous  slates, 
before  they  reach  the  sea. 

2845.  For  the  same  reasons , none  of  the  Austrian  dominions  are  manufacturing  countries, 
though  in  all  those  north  of  the  Alps  linen  is  fabricated  to  a great  extent.  But  the  mine- 
ral riches  of  the  Austrian  dominions  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  The  salt  mines  of  Poland  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world ; the  others  rank 
as  to  importance  in  the  following  order : iron,  copper,  silver,  gold,  cinnabar,  quicksilver, 
lead,  tin. 

2846.  The  government  of  Austria  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  almost  entirely  absolute. 
Originally  the  monarch  enjoyed  the  title  of  emperor  only  when  elected  as  head  of  the 
Germanic  body ; and  his  hereditary  titles  were  archduke  of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  But  when  Bonaparte  compelled  Francis  1 1.  to  resign  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Germany,  lie  assumed  in  its  stead  that  of  emperor  of  Austria. 

2847.  There  are  assemblies  called  States  in  all  the  countries  subject  to  Austria,  except 
Friuli  and  the  military  limits.  But  in  general  they  impose  no  check  on  the  prerogative  of 
the  monarch  ; and  their  assemblage  is  only  for  form’s  sake,  or  for  giving  assistance  in  some 
secondary  branches  of  administration.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  however,  the  states 
have  a shore  in  the  making  of  laws,  and  possess  other  important  prerogatives ; and  in  the 
Tyrol  no  new  tax  can  be  imposed  without  their  consent.  Hungary  and  the  Tyrol,  accord- 
ingly, though  the  most  troublesome  in  peace,  have  in  war  proved  always  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  The  Hungarian  government,  however,  is  entirely  aristocratical, 
the  body  of  the  peasants  being  in  a state  approaching  to  personal  bondage.  This  was  the 
case  also  in  Austria  and  Galiicia  till  1781,  when  slavery  was  abolished  by  Joseph  II.  The 
states  consist  of  four  orders,  clergy,  nobles,  knights,  and  representatives  of  the  free  cities. 
In  the  Tyrol  alone  there  is  a house  of  peasants. 

2848.  Justice  is  administered  in  Austria  according  to  recent  codes,  which  were  formeo 
by  Joseph  II.  in  1786-7,  and  by  Francis  II.  in  181 1-12.  The  tribunals  of  the  first  resort 
are  conducted,  not  by  salaried  judges,  but  by  the  magistrates  of  towns ; and  in  the  country 
by  courts  composed  of  the  privileged  nobility  of  the  district.  From  them  an  appeal  lies 
to  colleges  of  justice  established  in  the  capital  of  each  province. 

2849.  The  finances  of  Austria  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  as  no  official  state- 
ments on  the  subject  are  ever  mnde  public.  In  1819,  Hassel  calculated  the  entire  income 
at  125,000,000  florins,  about  13,100,000/.  sterling.  Of  this  the  proportion  was  from 
Upper  Austria,  1 9,800,000  florins ; Lower  Austria,  5,200,000;  Saltzburg,  800,000;  Styria, 
6,000,000;  Carinthia,  2,500,000;  Carniola,  2,200,000;  Littorale,  2,000,000;  Tyrol, 
4,500,000;  Bohemia,  19,500,000;  Moravia  and  Silesia,  8,000,000;  Galiicia,  10,000,fXX) ; 
Hungary,  20,000,000;  Transylvania,  5,500,000 ; the  military  limits,  500,000;  Dnl- 
matia,  500,000;  Lombardy,  9,000,000;  Venice,  9,000,000.  This  revenue  arises,  1.  from 
land-tax,  which,  for  the  whole  empire,  may  amount  to  about  41,000,000  florins.  2.  The 
customs,  duties  on  commodities,  stamps,  and  lottery,  not  reckoned  at  more  than  30,000,000. 

3.  The  royal  monopolies;  a copious  source,  which  yields  at  present  not  less  than  36,000,000. 

4.  The  imperial  domains,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  300,000, 000,  but  the  net  reve- 
nue arising  from  them  at  not  more  than  7,000,000  or  8,000,000.  There  are  also  particular 
domains  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  which  yield  about  2,000,000  more.  The  expendi- 
ture is  involved  in  still  greater  uncertainty.  The  military  disbursements  arc  undoubtedly 
on  a more  extensive  scale  than  the  revenue  can  well  support,  though  Hassel  rejects  as  extra- 
vagant Lichtenstein’s  estimate  of  140,000,000.  The  expenses  of  the  court  and  civil 
establishment  are  estimated  at  54,000,000,  besides  which  there  are  the  private  expenses  of 
the  monarch,  regulated  entirely  according  to  his  pleasure. 

2850.  The  Austrian  military  establishment  consisted,  in  1819,  of  270,000  men  ; 185,400 
infantry,  38,400  cavalry,  17,800  artillery,  2350  engineers;  of  pioneers,  invalids,  the 
transport  service,  &c.t  20,600.  lliese  are  augmented  in  war  by  the  militia  called  the 
landuehr ; which  in  1811  were,  for  Bohemia,  21,590;  Moravia  and  Silesia,  11,770; 
Austrian  circles,  10,000;  Styria  and  Clagenfurt,  6650;  and  for  Galiicia,  21,500:  making 
in  all,  71,510;  but  the  amount  is  now  supposed  to  have  reached  100,000.  Besides  these, 
there  is  the  Hungarian  levy,  called  often  the  insurrection  levy,  led  by  the  nobles,  w ho  in 
the  seven  years’  war  replaced  Maria  Theresa  on  the  throne,  and  who  in  the  last  war  re- 
peatedly came  forward  in  great  force.  In  1797  they  mustered  35,000  foot  and  18,000 
horse.  Austria  has  an  excellent  body  of  cavalry,  both  of  heavy  dragoons  for  charging  in 
the  field,  and  of  light  irregular  bands  of  Croats,  Pandours,  and  other  tribes  from  the  mili- 
tary frontier.  Her  infantry  is  also  respectable : there  is  something  inert,  however,  both  in 
her  councils  and  movements,  which  has  usually  made  her  unfortunate  in  her  wars,  both 
with  France  and  Prussia;  yet  she  has  always  recruited  her  strength  with  surprising  rapidity 
from  the  resources  of  her  warlike  population. 
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2851.  Though  a maritime  force  is  ill  suited  to  the  situation  of  Austria,  yet  she  has  formed 
a small  navy  at  Venice,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  twenty-four 
sloops ; and  she  maintains  an  armed  flotilla  on  the  Danube. 

Subsect.  3.  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

2852.  The  kingdom  of  Prussioy  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  had  neither 
name  nor  place  among  the  states  of  Europe,  has  by  rapid  advances  become  one  of  its  most 
powerful  monarchies.  The  basis  was  formed  by  the  territory  of  Brandenburg,  the  ruler  of 
which  ranked  as  elector,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  second-rate  princes  of  the  empire. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  elector  acquired  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Prussia,  a territory  held  for  some  time  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  being 
unsuccessful  against  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  turned  their  efforts  to  the  conversion  and  con- 
quest of  the  northern  borders  of  Europe.  The  united  state,  however,  did  not  make  any 
great  figure  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Frederick  I.  not  only  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  but  spent  his  life  in  forming  an  army,  and  raising  its  discipline  to  the 
highest  pitch.  This  army  devolved  on  his  son,  the  great  Frederick,  whose  daring  and 
enterprising  spirit  was  not  long  of  employing  it  in  the  extension  of  the  monarchy. 
From  the  house  of  Austria  he  wrested  Silesia,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  provinces.  By  the 
partition  of  Poland,  an  iniquitous  proceeding,  in  which  he  took  the  lead,  he  not  only 
extended,  but  connected  together,  many  of  his  scattered  possessions.  In  1806,  the  battle 
of  Jena  seemed  to  have  for  ever  laid  prostrate  the  monarchy  of  Prussia ; but  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  the  French  in  Russia,  and  subsequently  the  patriotic  and  universal  rising  of 
the  people,  completely  expelled  the  usurping  power,  and  re-established  the  kingdom  in  its 
ancient  rights  and  possessions. 

2853.  The  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  are  so  various  and  detached,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  connect  them  under  any  general  view.  In  Germany,  she  has  the  entire  territory  of 
Brandenburg,  of  Silesia,  except  a comer  left  to  Austria,  and  of  Pomerania,  of  which 
Sweden  is  now  entirely  stripped.  Her  Saxon  possessions  consist  of  Magdeburg,  Merse- 
burg, and  Erfurt.  In  Westphalia,  she  has  Minden,  Munster,  and  Arensberg;  on  the 
Rhine,  Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  Cloves,  Coblentz,  and  Triers.  Beyond  Germany,  she  has  the 
original  duchies  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  from  which  she  takes  her  name.  In  Switzer- 
land, she  has  the  principality  of  Neufctiatel.  In  Poland,  she  has  only  the  province  of 
Posen ; for  Russia,  in  reward  of  her  own  services,  has  chosen  to  appropriate  that  of  Warsaw  : 
Hassel  adds,  we  know  not  why,  the  republic  of  Cracow.  These  foreign  possessions,  with 
the  eastern  German  territories,  form  nearly  a connected  kingdom,  which  comprises  the 
main  body  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  Westphalian  and  Rhenish  provinces  form  a 
detached  western  portion,  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  dominions  of  Hanover,  Hesse, 
and  Saxony. 

2854.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  extent  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  with  its  population,  in  1827  : — 


i«rrrr  .’i^nuare 

Allies. 

Population. 

East  Prussia  ■ 

Konigsbcrg 

404-93 

702,100 

(•umbiunen 

207-87 

408,440 

Wat  Prussia  . 

, 

Dantzig 

Marienwerdcr 

150H0 

315-06 

325,868 

446,709 

720,112 

Posen 

Posen 

327-41 

Bromberg 

211 U7 

331,025 

.Stettin 

23313 

409,992 

Pomerania  -< 

Kolin 

258  49 

312,710 

Stralsund 

74  89 

147,356 

Brandenburg  - 

377-27 

R55.670 

Frankfort 

37153 

661,333 

Breslau 

17273 

935,194 

Silesia  - -> 

! 

Opueln  - - 

Reichonbnch*  - 

238-43 

120  46 

679,(301 

i 

Lignitz 

18840 

751,15* 

Magdeburg 

20470 

519,807 

Saxony  - -- 

Merseburg 

187  01 

581,059 

hr  flirt  . - 

fifi-23 

275,374 

Munster 

128-63 

388,898 

Westphalia  -< 

Minden 

9473 

382,108 

Arensbcrj 

14370 

439,706 

Cologne 

6177 

377,451 

675,352 

Dusseldorf 

9566 

Rhenish  pro-  , 

Coblentz 

92  58 

409,204 

vinces  - - 

Tr  feres  - . 

126-87 

361,729 

Aix  la  Chapellc  ' 

66  55 

5*4,317 

* 

Ncufchitd 

1S05 

52,800 



4,934-87 

12405*078 

The  population  is  supposed  to  have  risen,  in  1828,  to  12,726,825 
* Lately  merged  into  the  other  Silesian  district*. 
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2855.  The  productions  of  this  large  territory  are  os  various  as  its  constituent  parts.  Accord- 
ing to  Hoffmann,  the  total  area  is  107,765,000  Magdeburg  acres.  Of  these,  42,767,000  are 
arable;  432,000  garden  ground;  54,000  vineyard;  20,436,000  pasturage;  25,754^000 
woods  ; 18,322,000  rock,  water,  and  waste.  The  annual  revenue  derived  from  it  is  calcu- 
lated as  follows  : arable,  50,656,000  rix-dollars  ; pasturage,  19,652,000;  woods,  6,500,000; 
gardens,  2,782,000;  wines,  300,000;  fishery,  749,000;  hunting,  745,000:  in  all, 
81,304,000  rix-dollars.  The  capital  value  is  estimated  at  2,032,600,000  rix-dollars. 
Prussia  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a manufacturing  country,  though  the  linens  of  Silesia  are 
highly  distinguished,  its  woollen  manufacture  is  also  extensive,  and  Berlin  has  some  fine 
fabrics  of  glass  and  porcelain.  In  1805,  the  whole  manufactures  of  Prussia  were  valued 
at  84,790,000  rix-dollars,  which  were  supposed  to  give  employment  to  350,000  persons. 

2856.  The  constitution  of  Prussia  has  been  long  that  of  a pure  military  monarchy.  The 
old  states  of  ducal  Prussia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  and  other  districts,  had  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued ; and  even  the  privileges  of  the  order  of  nobles,  which  had  been  great,  were  merged 
in  those  of  the  crown.  When,  however,  the  king  of  Prussia  called  upon  his  subjects  to 
take  arms  against  France,  he  came  under  a solemn  obligation  to  reward  them  with  a free 
constitution.  Replaced  on  the  throne  by  the  valour  of  his  people,  he  suffered  a series  of 
years  to  elapse,  without  taking  any  steps  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  engagement.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  however,  the  promise  has  in  a certain  shape  been  executed.  Separate  pro- 
vincial states  have  been  convoked  for  the  different  members  of  the  kingdom,  Prussia,  Bran- 
denburg, Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Their 
jurisdiction,  however,  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  They  cannot  originate  any 
project  of  law,  but  must  merely  deliberate  on  those  submitted  to  them  by  the  king.  Their 
debates  are  secret.  No  change,  however,  can  henceforward  be  made  in  the  law,  and  no  new 
tax  imposed,  without  their  sanction.  In  other  respects  the  king  has  zealously  supported  the 
measures  brought  forward  by  Austria  for  the  suppression  of  popular  influence,  and  limiting 
the  liberty  of  the  press. 

2857.  The  taxation  of  Prussia  is  large  in  proportion  to  its  population,  owing  in  a great 
measure  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  maintaining  an  army  sufficient  to  cope  with  neigh- 
bours of  more  extended  dominion.  The  entire  revenue  in  1816  amounted  to  76,000,000 
florins  (7,980,000/.).  Of  these,  East  Prussia  produced  8,100,000 ; West  Prussia,  3,750,000  ; 
Posen,  3,100,000 ; Brandenburg,  9,000,000 ; Pomerania,  3,000,000;  Silesia,  13,500,000; 
Saxony,  10,417,000;  Westphalia,  8,431,000;  the  Rhine,  15,670,000.  In  1829,  the  re- 
ceipts were  stated  at  50,796,000  rix-dollars  (about  8,889,000/.).  The  following  were  the 
chief  sources: — Domains  and  forests,  5,524,000;  mines,  1,000,000;  posts,  1,100,000; 
lottery,  684,000 ; monopoly  of  salt,  4,783,000 ; land-tax,  9,657,000 ; income  tax, 
6,368,000;  licences,  1,736,000;  customs  and  excise,  18,733,000. 

2858.  The  er]>enses  come  chiefly  under  the  head  of  public  debt,  10,937,000;  pensions, 
3,158,000;  war,  22, 1 65,000  ; foreign  affairs,  586,000;  the  interior,  4,883,000  ; ecclesiasti- 
cal and  medical  affairs,  2,347,000  ; justice,  1,823,000;  provincial  administrations,  1,830,000. 

2859.  Prussia  has  contracted  less  debt  than  most  modern  states.  Frederick  the  Great  even 
left  behind  him  a considerable  treasure  ; but  his  successors  incurred  an  amount  of  60,000,000 
or  70,000,000  of  fifc-dollan.  This  burden,  Frederick- William  III.,  by  a strict  economy,  had 
in  a great  measure  paid  off,  before  the  battle  of  Jena  ; but  since  that  time  the  exigencies  of  the 
monarchy  have  caused  the  accumulation  of  a large  funded  debt,  which,  including  the  foreign 
loans,  amount*  to  160,000,000  rix-dollars  (25,200,000/.),  besides  a floating  sum  of 
J 8,000,000  or  20,000,000. 

2860.  The  Prussian  army,  its  high  discipline,  and  fine  condition,  have  been  always  the 
pride  of  the  monarchy ; and  notwithstanding  the  blow  it  received  on  the  fatal  field  of  Jena, 
its  glories  in  no  long  time,  under  Bliicher,  were  completely  revived.  The  army,  as  formed 
by  Frederick  I.,  was  distinguished  chiefly  for  that  rigid  discipline  which  reduced  the  soldier 
almost  to  the  level  of  a machine  moved  at  the  will  of  his  officer.  This  system  became  the 
object  of  imitation  to  the  other  states  ; but  the  victories  of  the  French  showed  that  greater 
things  might  be  done  by  a more  active  and  intelligent  soldiery.  The  Prussian  force  con- 
sists of  three  parts  ; the  standing  army,  the  landtochr , and  the  landstumu  The  former  is 
composed  of  165,000  men,  of  which  18,220  are  guards ; 1 12,140  infantry  ; 19,232  cavalry ; 
15,408  artillery  and  engineers.  They  are  recruited  by  conscription  from  the  class  of  young 
men  between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  who  are  all  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  three  years' 
service.  We  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Sherer,  that  “ this  universal  soldiership  is  assuredly 
a curse,”  and  that  it  would  be  much  more  eligible  to  have  a certain  number  devoted  for  life 
to  the  army.  The  landuvhr  consists  of  those  who  have  escaped  the  conscription,  of  those 
who  have  retired  from  the  army,  and  of  all  others  under  forty  years  of  age.  They  consist 
of  two  bans;  the  first  comprises  all  who  have  not  served,  or  are  under  thirty  ; the  second, 
those  who  have  retired  from  the  line,  or  who  are  under  forty.  They  are  employed  constantly 
in  war ; but  in  peace  only  during  a part  of  the  year,  when  they  arc  called  out  to  be  trained. 
In  the  former  case,  only  tlie  first  ban  takes  the  field  with  the  regular  army  ; the  second  re- 
main* at  home  to  perform  garrison  duty.  The  landuxhr  consist*  of  160,000  men  ; making 
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the  whole  war  establishment,  325,000.  The  first  ban  amounts  to  95,000 ; so  that  260,000 
is  the  amount  which  the  king  can  call  at  once  into  the  field.  The  landsturmy  consisting  of 
all  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes,  serves  only  during  w'ar ; yet  not  against  the  enemy, 
being  occupied  solely  in  maintaining  internal  peace  and  security. 

2861.  A maritime  force  has  never  been  an  object  of  attention  in  Prussia,  though  she  pos- 
sesses a considerable  extent  of  sea-coast. 

Subject.  4.  Smaller  States . 

2862.  The  numerous  states  into  which  the  German  confederation  is  divided  have  all  in- 
ternal arrangements  peculiar  to  themselves.  Only  the  constitution  of  the  most  leading 
states  will  here  be  delineated,  leaving  any  peculiarities  in  the  minor  ones  to  be  noticed  in  the 
next  section. 

2863.  Bavaria  very  long  ranked  as  the  second  state  in  Germany ; she  was  once  the 
successful  rival  of  Austria,  and  as  such  beheld  her  princes  seated  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Napoleon,  in  the  view  of  employing  the  elector  against  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  greatly  aug- 
mented his  dominions,  and  invested  him  with  the  title  of  king.  As  he  ruled  him,  however, 
with  a rod  of  iron,  the  new  king  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  joining  the  confederacy 
against  the  French  emperor;  in  virtue  of  which,  though  obliged  to  restore  the  Tyrol  and 
Saltzburg  to  Austria,  he  received  elsewhere  an  ample  compensation.  Bavaria  now  possesses 
a territory  of  1437  German,  or  about  33,000  English  square  miles,  which  in  1830  was 
divided  and  peopled  as  follows : — 


Circles. 

German 
Square  M Un. 

Population. 

The  Iser  - - 

28tJ 

581,923 

The  Regen  - - 

l!‘H 

430,  !H9 

Upper  Danube 

182 

505,220 

Lower  Danube  ... 

155 

407,541 

The  Kezat  ... 

its 

539,039 

Upper  Mavn 

1!W 

523,789 

I»wer  Mayn 

170 

542,475 

Rhine  - . 

100 

517,061 

1437 

4,037,017 

2864.  The  king,  in  1 8 1 8,  fulfilled  his  promise  of  giving  his  people  a government  moderately 
constitutional.  The  states  consist  of  two  chambers  : the  first  is  composed  of  the  princes,  the 
high  nobility,  and  the  heads  of  the  church  ; the  second  of  deputies  from  the  smaller  land- 
holders, the  cities,  the  minor  clergy,  and  even  the  universities.  They  meet  only  once  in 
three  years ; but  they  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  such  a body ; since  no  new  law  can  be 
passed,  no  new  tax  imposed,  without  having  first  been  voted  by  them.  The  revenue  of 
Bavaria  amounted,  in  1830,  to  29,200,000  florins  (3,050,000/.),  of  which  5,500,000  arose 
from  land-tax  ; 3,500,000  from  house  and  other  direct  taxes  ; customs,  2,000,000  ; excise, 
4,500,000 ; 2,000,000  from  forests  ; 7,000,000  from  royal  domains  and  rents  ; 2,000,000 
from  mines  and  salt  monopoly;  352,000  from  the  post-office;  1,200,000  from  the  lottery. 
The  expenditure  amounted  to  28,400,000  florins;  of  which  3,005,000  were  for  the  royal 
house  and  court;  8,000,000  for  the  army;  1,250,000  for  religion;  1,270,000  for  roads 
and  bridges  ; 750,000  for  public  instruction  ; 1,240,000  for  ministry  of  the  interior ; 1,708,000 
for  justice;  152,000  for  public  health;  pensions  4,500,000;  public  debt,  interest,  and 
sinking  fund,  8,355,000.  The  regular  army  consists  of  46,341  men  : of  w hich  29,232  are 
infantry  of  the  line,  and  7334  light  infantry  ; 6408  cavalry  ; 3357  artillery.  There  is  also 
a reserve  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  and  a landwehr  for  internal  defence. 

2865.  Saxony  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  electorates, 
until  the  ascendency  gained  by  Prussia.  The  elector  of  Saxony  received  from  Napoleon 
not  only  the  title  of  king,  but  an  addition  of  territory  doubling  that  which  he  formerly  pos- 
sessed. He  adhered  to  the  last  to  that  once  powerful  benefactor,  on  whose  fall  he  was  not  only 
stripped  of  all  the  newly  acquired  territories,  but  obliged  to  surrender  some  of  his  former 
possessions.  The  extent  of  his  present  dominions  is  only  7276  square  miles;  but  the  po- 
pulation, being  very  dense,  amounts  to  1 ,400,000  inhabitants.  The  government  is  not  quite 
absolute,  but  has  old  feudal  states,  which  must  concur  in  the  making  of  laws  and  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes.  As  they  represent,  however,  only  the  privileged  orders  and  the  corporations, 
the  peasantry  and  small  proprietors  are  entirely  thrown  out,  and  have  to  bear  an  unequal 
share  of  the  public  burdens.  The  revenue  is  now  computed  at  1 1,000,000  florins ; the  debt 
86,000,000.  The  army,  which,  in  1813,  contained  37,000  troops,  is  now  reduced  to  10,000, 
with  a reserve,  however,  of  the  young  men,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-one,  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  recruit  its  ranks. 

2866.  Wirtemberg , originally  a secondary  German  state,  owed  its  aggrandisement  and  its 
kingly  rank  to  Napoleon,  and  has  been  allowed  to  retain  both.  It  contains  7920  square 
miles,  with  a population,  in  1830,  of  1,520,000.  Wirtemberg  has  taken  the  lead  among  the 
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constitutional  states  of  Germany.  On  Uie  3d  of  May,  1817,  the  king  granted  a charter,  by 
which  the  states,  composed  of  two  chambers,  the  nobles  and  the  commons,  are  to  be  as- 
sembled every  two  years,  and  to  possess  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  best  regulated 
limited  monarchies.  The  king  has  a revenue  of  9,224,000  florins,  which  somewhat  exceeds 
the  expenditure,  but  is  burdened  with  a debt  of  27,000,000.  lie  maintains  an  army  ot 
12,000  infantry,  3600  cavalry,  and  2500  artillery. 

2867.  The  other  principal  states  belong  to  monarchies  out  of  Germany,  of  which  they  are 
only  appendages. 

2868.  Hanover,  on  the  accession  of  its  elector  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  1714, 
saw  this  title  and  that  of  Brunswick- Luneburg  merged  in  the  greater  name  conveyed  by 
this  inheritance.  It  has  always,  however,  been  held  as  politically  a foreign  country.  The 
Hanoverian  has  not  the  rights  of  a Briton,  nor  the  Briton  those  of  a Hanoverian.  Britain 
may  make  war  with  all  the  world,  and  Hanover  remain  in  profound  peace.  The  converse 
of  this  proposition  lias  not  been  found  practically  true,  and  Hanover  has  frequently  drawn 
this  country  into  the  vortex  of  continental  war  and  policy.  The  kingdom  of  Hanover  has 
an  extent  of  15,180  square  miles,  and  a population  of  1,550,000.  There  are  provincial 
states  in  its  several  districts,  and  also  a general  assembly  of  the  states,  which  shares  with  the 
sovereign  the  power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes.  The  elections  to  the  lower 
chamber,  however,  are  made  by  the  magistrates,  who  are  themselves  often  elected  in  a man- 
ner independent  of  the  citizens.  The  revenue  is  10,800,000  florins,  with  a debt  of 
26,000,000,  which  causes  an  annual  expense  of  1,200,000.  The  army  consists  of  12,9-10 
men,  of  whom  about  a third  are  cavalry  ; besides  a landuehr  of  18,000. 

2869.  Of  the  other  smaller  states , Holstein  and  Luxemburg  are  so  incorporated,  the  one 
with  Denmark  and  the  other  with  the  Netherlands,  as  to  be  politically  identified  with  them. 
Those  smaller  states  which  remain  entirely  German  will  be  considered  under  the  section  of 
local  geography. 


Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry . 

2870.  The  products  of  the  industry  qf  Germany , an  extensive  region  cultivated  by  a labo- 
rious people,  are  of  large  amount.  Ihey  consist  of  plain,  solid,  somewhat  rough  articles; 
in  exchange  for  which,  she  procures  the  finer  manufactures  of  England  and  France,  and 
the  delicate  productions  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Indies. 

2871.  Agriculture , throughout  all  this  fertile  region,  is  carried  on  with  great  diligence, 
though  not  altogether  on  the  extensive  scale,  or  with  the  intelligence,  which  have  rendered 
British  farming  so  successful.  The  cultivators  are  mostly  little  farmers  or  little  proprietors, 
w ho  till  the  ground  with  their  own  hands,  and  who,  in  all  the  Teutonic  states,  constitute  a 
class  called  baucr , or  peasants,  to  which  we  have  nothing  exactly  corresponding.  The 
improved  processes  of  this  important  art,  however,  are  making  their  way,  though  slowly. 
The  plough  is  the  universal  instrument  of  cultivation,  except  in  some  of  the  mountain 
tracts  of  Saltzhurg  and  the  Tyrol,  where  the  spade  is  used.  The  horse  in  the  north,  and 
the  ox  in  the  south,  are  chiefly  employed  in  tillage.  Field  after  field  spreads  usually  in 
an  apparently  boundless  expanse,  except  in  some  parts  of  Westphalia  and  Holstein,  where 
hedges  are  interposed  to  divide  them. 

2872.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  rye  is  the  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  forms  the 
food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Wheat  is  also  raised  largely,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality,  especially  in  Bavaria  and  Austria;  buckwheat  is  sown  chiefly  on  the  sandy  tracts 
of  northern  Germany.  Barley  and  oats,  of  various  kinds,  are  also  general ; and  maize 
abounds  in  Moravia  and  the  extreme  southern  districts.  Peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  other 
pulse  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  great  quantities  arc  sent  out  from  the  northern 
parts.  Generally  speaking,  Germany  is  a corn-exporting  country  ; for  though  Lower 
Austria  receives  grain  from  Hungary,  and  Silesia  from  Poland,  yet  this  is  not  nearly  equal 
to  the  quantity  conveyed  from  Swabia  and  Franconia  into  Switzerland,  and  from  the 
northern  parts  to  Sweden,  and  also  to  Great  Britain,  when  she  will  admit  it.  Garden 
vegetables  are  reared  most  sedulously,  and  in  great  perfection  ; the  cabbage  in  particular, 
in  the  form  of  saucr  kraut , is  an  object  of  exportation.  Other  useful  articles  are  not 
wanting.  Flax  is  raised  in  such  immense  quantity,  that  though  it  be  the  material  of  the 
staple  and  universal  manufacture,  there  remains  a surplus  to  be  exported.  Hops,  a 
native  German  plant,  are  produced,  especially  in  Bohemia  and  along  the  Mayn,  in  quan- 
tities more  than  sufficient  for  internal  consumption.  Rape  is  also  a production  peculiarly 
German,  and  vast  quantities  of  rape  oil  are  used  both  in  manufacture  and  for  lamps. 
Much  oil  is  also  expressed  from  other  vegetable  substances;  yet,  as  Germany  does  not 
produce  the  olive,  she  is  obliged  to  import  botli  from  southern  Europe,  and  from  the  coun- 
tries which  participate  in  the  northern  whale-fishery. 

2873.  Germany  enumerates  uine  among  her  products,  though  not  in  the  first  class. 
All  her  southern  districts,  ns  far  as  the  51st  degree,  produce  it;  but  only  the  hard, 
cold,  agreeable  wine,  peculiar  to  the  barks  of  the  Rhine,  and  called  Old  Hock,  is  in 
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much  request  abroad.  Hassel  reckons,  however,  that  the  country  produces  12,000,000 
eimers;  of  which  quantity  4,500,000  are  raised  in  Austria,  the  rest  on  the  Rhine  and  its 
tributaries.  This  amounts  to  only  one  half  of  what  Hungary,  and  one  sixth  of  what  France 
produces.  It  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  importation  from  France, 
Spain,  and  Hungary.  The  wine  made  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  is  of  little  use,  except 
for  vinegar. 

2874.  In  respect  to  live  stock , the  peculiar  eminence  of  Germany  consists  in  the  hog,  of 
which  Hassel  computes  that  8,000,000  are  annually  slaughtered.  Pork  is,  indeed,  the 
most  favourite  food  of  the  Germans,  who,  notwithstanding  its  abundance,  even  import 
quantities  from  Hungary  and  Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  a large  export 
trade  to  France  and  the  Netherlands,  both  of  live  hogs  and  of  hams  and  sausages ; nor 
does  any  ship  touch  at  the  northern  ports  without  taking  in  a stock  of  these  German 
supplies.  Horned  cattle  also  form  the  chief  branch  of  rural  industry  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  south,  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  the  Tyrol.  In  the  great  northern  plain  they 
are  used  chiefly  for  labour,  except  in  East  Friesland,  Holstein,  and  other  marshy  tracts, 
where  they  yield  milk  more  abundantly  than  the  hill-cow*  of  the  south,  but  it  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Cattle  are  imported  from  Poland  and  Hungary,  but  not  nearly  to  such  extent  as 
the  salted  and  dried  meat  exported  to  other  countries.  Hassel  estimates  the  collective 
number  of  the  oxen,  cows,  and  calves  of  Germany  at  from  12, OCX), 000  to  14,000,000. 
According  to  positive  enumerations,  excluding  calves,  the  proportions  are,  for  Austria, 
2,600,000;  Prussia  on  this  side  the  Elbe,  1,328,000;  Saxony,  710,000;  Westphalia, 
508,000;  Wirtemberg,  600,000;  Baden,  333,000;  besides  a great  part  of  the  empire  in 
which  no  account  has  been  taken.  Germany  is  supposed  to  contain  nearly  2,000,000 
horses,  which  are  not  handsome,  but  well-built,  strong,  and  useful.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  for  heavy  dragoons  and  for  that  purpose  are  sent  into  France  and  the  Netherlands ; 
but  the  German  statqs  cannot  keep  up  their  light  cavalry  without  importation  from  the 
eastern  countries.  Sheep  are  numerous,  not  in  the  southern,  but  chiefly  in  the  middle 
states,  as  Silesia  and  Saxony.  The  wool  has  been  so  much  improved  by  crosses  with 
merino  and  other  breeds,  as  to  have  superseded  the  importation  of  Spauish  wool,  and  even 
to  have,  in  a great  measure,  supplanted  it  in  the  British  market.  There  are  supposed  to 
be  20,000,000  sheep  in  Germany.  Prussia  numbered  3,768,000  after  a war  which  had 
diminished  her  flocks  by  a full  third.  Bees*-wax  and  honey  were  a great  ancient  staple 
commodity  of  Germany ; but  since  sugar  has  been  introduced,  and  the  Reformation,  by 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  candles  in  churches,  has  reduced  the  demand  for  wax,  this 
staple  has  greatly  fallen;  yet  Lusatio,  Luneburg,  and  some  other  districts,  produce  more 
than  is  wanted  for  Germany  itself. 

2875.  The  forests  of  Germany  are  very  noble,  and  arc  supposed  to  cover  not  less  than  a 
third  of  its  surface.  They  are  of  every  description,  and  for  every  use.  It  is  complained, 
however,  that,  of  late  years,  great  neglect,  combined  with  profuse  consumption  of  wood, 
either  for  luxury  or  manufacture,  has  considerably  diminished  the  abundance  of  this  article, 
which  has  risen  in  many  places  to  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  its  former  price.  Still  a 
great  quantity  is  carried  down  the  rivers  to  the  Netherlands  and  Britain,  and  pot  and  pearl 
ashes  are  made  in  the  forests.  Recently,  the  German  princes,  considering  that  the  mines 
and  many  of  the  manufactures  absolutely  depend  on  a supply  of  wood,  have  made  regula- 
tions to  prevent  its  wanton  consumption,  and  to  ensure  fresh  plantations.  They  have  even 
formed  institutions,  and  founded  lectures  in  the  universities,  for  teaching  the  management 
and  promoting  the  growth  of  wood  ; so  that  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  which  so  much 
is  done  for  securing  to  posterity  a supply  of  this  valuable  article. 

2876.  In  manufactures , Germany  does  not  retain  that  prominent  place  which  she  once 
held.  Formerly  the  Hanse  tow'iis  clothed  all  the  north  ; but  since  the  spirit  of  industry 
has  been  awakened,  first  in  Holland,  then  in  Britain,  and  lastly  in  France,  Germany, 
instead  of  supplying  those  countries,  has  been  inundated  with  their  fabrics,  and  can  scarcely 
maintain  the  superiority  of  her  linens.  Even  this  is  a recent  branch,  introduced  by  the 
exertions  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Joseph  II.  A great  temporary  impulse  was  given  by 
Napoleon’s  continental  system,  under  which  all  importation  from  Britain  was  prohibited. ' 
Cotton,  in  particular,  then  rose  into  extraordinary  activity,  and  the  whole  Erzgebirge  became 
one  cotton  factory.  After  the  general  peace,  however,  and  the  opening  of  the  European 
markets,  this  artificial  industry  was  found  incompetent  to  sustain  the  rivalry  of  the  Britidi, 
whose  superior  skill  and  machinery  enabled  them  to  undersell  the  Germans  in  every  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ireland  had  availed  herself  of  the  cessation  of  German  rivalry  to  under- 
take the  supply  of  linen  to  the  colonies,  the  best  market  for  that  article.  She  made  great 
progress  also  in  the  culture  of  flax,  and  the  spinning  of  linen  yam,  both  which  commodities 
the  British  manufacturers  had  been  accustomed  to  import  from  Germany.  That  country 
thus  not  only  lost  the  extraordinary  impulse  which  its  manufactures  had  received,  but  saw 
them  reduced  to  a more  depressed  state  than  had  been  known  at  any  former  period. 

2877.  Linen,  one  of  the  staples  of  Germany,  has  its  chief  seat  in  Silesia,  where  many  very 
fine  fabrics  ore  produced,  and  where  the  entire  produce  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  1,500,0004 ; 
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in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  little  less  amount ; and  in  Ltisatia.  Coarse  linen 
is  fabricated  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse-Cassel.  The  woollen 
manufacture  is  very  flourishing;  and  Germany  is  now,  iu  a great  measure,  independent  of 
foreign  supply.  Its  principal  seats  are  in  the  Prussian  territory  of  Aachen,  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  Saxony.  Leather  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  leave 
a surplus  for  exportation.  The  branches  in  which  Germany  excels  are  leather  breeches, 
gloves,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  military  equipment.  Earthenware  has  been  carried 
to  great  perfection.  The  porcelain  of  Meissen,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  surpasses  every  thing  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  and  in  some  respects  even  excels  that  of  China.  German  tobacco-pipes 
are  also  distinguished.  Bohemian  glass  is  noted  all  over  the  world  ; nor  is  the  manufacture 
confined  to  Bohemia,  for  it  extends  to  all  the  surrounding  territories.  Crown-glass  and 
mirrors  are  the  branches  for  which  Germany  is  most  noted.  The  beer  of  Germany  w as 
formerly  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  but  has  long  been  surpassed  by  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Her  cotton  fabrics,  as  already  observed,  have  nearly  fallen  to  the  ground,  and 
her  manufacture  of  silk  was  never  considerable.  The  following  may  be  enumerated 
as  minor  articles:  — sugar-refinery,  wax,  oil,  musical  and  mathematical  instruments, 
docks,  watches,  and  woodwork  toys.  The  German  mechanics  are  usually  formed  into 
corporations,  and  are  very  skilful,  holding  the  next  rank  to  those  of  England.  In  cutlery 
they  claim  the  pre-eminence. 

2878.  Alining  is  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth  in  which  Germany  may  be  said  to  surpass 
every  country  in  Europe.  Nowhere  has  the  science  of  mining  been  more  studied,  or 
brought  to  greater  perfection.  Metals  and  minerals  are  produced  in  remarkable  variety: 
gold  ; silver,  not  very  abundant,  but  superior  to  that  of  the  other  European  countries,  at 
least  if  Hungary  be  included;  mercury  and  cobalt,  also  superior;  iron,  more  abundant, 
and  of  better  quality,  than  that  of  any  other  country,  except  Sweden  ; lead  and  tin, 
unrivalled,  except  in  Great  Britain;  a profusion  of  salt  and  coal.  The  principal  mining 
districts  are  Styria  and  Carinthia,  Silesia,  the  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony,  the  Hartz  in  Hanover. 
The  entire  products  of  German  mining  have  been  thus  estimated: — gold,  182  marks; 
silver,  125,000  marks;  copper,  89,000  cwt.;  lead,  191,200  cwt.;  tin,  7980  cwt.;  iron, 
2,400,000  cwt.  ; mercury  and  cinnabar,  13,980  cwt.  ; cobalt,  16,500  cwt.  ; calamine, 
82,800  cwt.;  arsenic,  10,600  cwt.;  bismuth,  1500  cwt.;  antimony,  2,400  cwt.;  man- 
ganese, 1800  cwt. ; salt,  3,150,000  cwt.  ; coal,  20,000,000  cwt. 

2879.  The  commerce  of  Germany,  though  extensive,  is  not  equal  to  that  which  formerly 
existed,  or  to  the  advantages  arising  from  her  situation  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  of  the 
civilised  world.  She  was  after  Italy,  the  first  European  country  in  which  commerce 
revived ; and  the  Hanseatic  league  once  engrossed  the  whole  trade  of  the  north.  In  recent 
times,  Germany  has  been  outstripped  by  Holland,  by  Britain,  and  even  by  France.  The 
German  writers  ascribe  this  decay  to  the  want  of  unity  consequent  on  the  number  of  little 
states  into  which  their  country  is  split,  which  deprives  its  ships  of  a national  flag,  and  of  a 
powerful  protection  while  navigating  remote  seas.  Their  shipping  is  chiefly  confined  to 
Hamburgh,  Lulicck,  and  Bremen,  the  remnant  of  the  Hansc  towns,  which  still  enjoy  many 
of  their  old  privileges  in  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  whose  flag  is  seen  in  every  part  of  that 
continent.  Germany  labours  under  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  outlet  for  the  great  quan- 
tity of  commodities  which  she  possesses  fit  for  foreign  markets ; being  hemmed  in  by 
nations  more  industrious  than  herself,  destitute  of  colonies,  and  precluded  by  the  maritime 
powers  from  any  direct  trade  with  the  East  and  West  Indies.  These  states  rather  look 
upon  the  great  population  of  Germany  as  affording  a market  for  their  manufactures  and 
the  produce  of  their  colonies.  Her  political  disunion  has  been  especially  injurious  to  her 
internal  trade,  which  would  otherwise  be  immense.  Each  petty  prince  thinks  only  of  pro- 
moting his  own  separate  interest,  by  laying  under  contribution  the  commerce  w’hich  passes 
through  his  territory.  A boat  which  performs  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Rhine  pays 
toll  at  twenty-seven  stations : the  number  on  the  Weser  is  twenty-three ; on  the  EUre, 
thirty-two.  The  Danube  and  the  Oder,  the  one  passing  chiefly  through  the  territories  of 
Austria,  and  the  other  through  those  of  Prussia,  are  more  free;  but  unfortunately  the 
countries  through  which  they  flow  do  not  afford  the  same  scope  for  traffic.  Treaties, 
however,  have  been  for  some  time  negotiating,  by  which  it  is  expected  that  a great 
measure  of  freedom  will  be  secured  to  the  navigation  of  the  German  rivers. 

2880.  The  erports  of  Germany  include  most  of  those  productions  in  which  she  has  been 
described  as  excelling:  grain,  salted  provisions,  especially  hams;  live  cattle  and  hogs; 
timber  ; iron  and  steel ; lead  ; salt ; linen,  linen  yam,  and  linen  rags ; some  woollens  to  the 
north  of  Europe;  porcelain,  glass,  ashes.  Iu  return  for  these  essential  articles,  she  receives 
nearly  all  the  luxuries  of  life;  the  manufactures  of  Britain,  the  wines  of  France,  the  sweets 
and  aromatics  of  the  East  and  West ; also  dye-stufTs,  and  all  the  cotton  and  silk  which  are 
necessary  for  her  own  manufactures.  From  the  disunited  state  of  the  country,  no  general 
account  appears  to  be  kept;  but  the  German  economists  labour  under  a dread  of  the 
imports  exceeding  the  exports,  and  the  consequent  supposed  loss  from  an  unfavourable 
balance. 
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2881.  The  internal  commerce  of  Germany , notwithstanding  all  the  obstructions  under 
which  it  labours,  is  extensive.  It  owes  this  advantage  chiefly  to  its  noble  rivers,  on  which 
vessels  of  large  burden  can  pass  nearly  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  Danube, 
though  the  largest,  and  of  longest  course,  is  not  the  most  beneficial.  Its  navigation  is  so 
difficult  that  vessels  cannot  make  use  of  the  sail,  and  must  be  dragged  along  by  horses  ; 
rapids  and  cataracts  obstruct  it  in  several  places ; and  its  tributaries,  the  Inn  and  the  Ens, 
descend  only  from  the  rugged  heights  of  Styria  and  the  Tyrol.  It  has  a triple  navigation, 
the  ships  of  Ulm  unlading  their  goods  at  Ratisbon,  those  of  Ratisbon  at  Vienna,  whence 
they  are  carried  downwards  through  Hungary.  The  Rhine  lias  a much  more  valuable 
navigation,  continued  from  Switzerland  to  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  communi- 
cating by  its  great  tributaries  with  the  most  fertile  territories  and  the  most  industrious  cities 
in  the  interior  of  Germany.  It  has  of  late  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  employment  of 
steam- vessels,  which  go  up  as  far  as  Strasburg.  The  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  also  very 
valuable.  It  begins  at  the  junction  of  the  river  with  the  Moldau  in  the  interior  of  Bohemia, 
and  constantly  improves,  till  at  Hamburg  the  Elbe  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels. 
By  means  of  the  Spree  and  its  canal,  it  communicates  with  the  Oder,  and  brings  down  to 
Hamburg  the  productions  of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg.  The  commerce  of  the  Oder  itself 
flows  chiefly  in  this  channel.  The  Westphalian  streams  of  the  Weser  and  the  Ems,  though 
not  of  first-rate  magnitude,  are  very  commercial,  giving  support  at  their  mouths  to  the  ports 
of  Bremen  and  Embden.  The  system  of  annual  fairs  for  internal  trade  is  still  kept  up  in 
Germany  to  a much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country.  The  grand  fairs  are  those 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  for  France  and  the  Netherlands ; Leipzig,  for  Russia,  Poland, 
and  the  North  ; and  also  for  the  book  trade ; Bautzen,  or  Bolzano,  for  Italy.  There  are 
smaller  fairs  at  Naumburg,  Cassel,  and  Madgeburg;  and  a most  extensive  trade  exists 
without  fairs  at  Vienna,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  Breslau.  Through 
these  different  channels  is  carried  on  an  extensive  interior  trade,  and  a great  foreign  land- 
trade  to  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 

2882.  Canals  have  not  been  extensively  introduced  to  improve  the  interior  trade  of 
Germany,  though  no  country  affords  greater  scope  for  them ; an,  by  joining  the  Danube,  the 
Rlune,  and  the  Elbe,  the  most  distant  seas  of  Europe  might  be  made  to  communicate.  To 
such  undertakings,  indeed,  the  disunited  state  of  the  empire  must  be  a great  discourage- 
ment. A few  only  have  been  executed  on  a small  scale,  and  chiefly  in  the  north.  Such 
are  the  Holstein  canal,  which  joins  the  Eyder  to  the  Baltic,  and  opens  a communication 
between  it  and  the  North  Sea ; the  Plaunsche  canal,  from  the  Havel  to  the  Elbe,  serving, 
with  Frederick- William’s  canal  from  the  Spree  to  the  Oder,  to  connect  the  two  great  rivers 
of  northern  Germany,  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe.  The  Vienna  canal,  completed  to  Neustadt, 
is  intended  to  connect  the  Danube  with  the  Adriatic. 


Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State . 

2883.  The  population  of  Germany , according  to  official  data  collected  in  1818  by  the 
Diet,  amounted  to  30,375,679.  The  enumerations  since  made  have  generally  exhibited  a 
certain  increase;  and  in  1830,  a careful  estimate,  in  the  Bulletin  Vniversel , from  the  works 
of  Crome,  Mohl,  &c.  rates  it  at  Si, 393, 000.  They  inhabit  2433  cities,  2071  market  towns, 
and  88,619  villages  and  farms,  independently  of  single  houses.  Germany  has  no  great 
capital,  like  France  and  England,  in  which  the  w'ealth,  power,  and  civilisation  of  the  state 
is  as  it  were  concentrated.  On  the  other  hand,  no  country  in  Europe  has  so  many  cities 
and  towns  of  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants. 

2884.  The  People  tvho  inhabit  Germany  are  distinguished  into  two  races,  the  German  and 
Sclavonian.  The  Germans  are  estimated  at  24,700,000,  and  are  divided  into  two  families. 
High  and  Low  German,  distinguished  less  by  physical  differences,  than  by  character,  and 
particularly  by  the  mode  of  pronouncing  the  language.  The  High  Germans  inhabit  most 
of  the  territory  south  of  the  Hartz  and  its  branches,  Upper  Saxony,  Franconia,  the  Rhine, 
Swabia,  Bavaria,  all  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  Silesia.  The  Ia>w  Germans  are  in  Lower 
Saxony,  Westphalia,  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania.  The  Scla- 
vonic races  are  reckoned  at  5,040,000,  and  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia.  They  are  much  inferior  in  civilisation  to  the  Germans, 
but  are  a laborious  race,  formerly  almost  all  in  a state  of  bondage,  but  now  mostly  eman- 
cipated, and  many  of  them  possessing  considerable  wealth.  Besides  these  leading  races, 
there  are  about  175,000  Italians;  from  20,000  to  25,000  French,  and  250,000  Jews. 

2885.  The  social  state  in  Germany  exhibits  two  very  distinct  portions,  not  running  into, 
or  blending  w ith  each  other,  as  in  most  of  the  civilised  modern  states.  The  class  of  noble 
birth  hold  themselves  as  separated  by  the  most  marked  and  decided  line  from  the  body  of 
the  nation.  They  have  divided  themselves  into  high  and  low  nobility.  The  high  nobles 
are  those  who  either  possess  sovereign  sway,  or  are  descended  from  those  who  did,  and  are 
called  mediatised  princes.  The  low,  or  feudatory  nobles,  are  those  who  cannot  boast  that 
any  sovereign  pow  er  ever  resided  in  tlieir  family.  There  is  another  distinction,  that  of  the 
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old  nobility,  who  must  bo  able  to  count  a line  of  sixteen  noble  ancestors,  and  of  the  young 
or  short  nobility.  The  cities,  too,  especially  those  that  once  ranked  either  as  Hanse  towns 
or  as  imperial  cities,  contain  a class  enjoying  hereditary  distinction  as  patricians  or  city 
nobles.  The  petty  princes  and  great  nobles  of  Germany  thus  retain  much  of  the  feudal 
habits,  and  their  courts  display  rather  rude  baronial  pride,  and  forms  of  empty  pomp,  than 
the  polish  and  elegance  of  the  great  European  courts.  It  must  be  ow  ned,  however,  that 
they  have  produced  many  individuals  of  the  greatest  ability  and  most  enlightened  minds ; 
and  that  their  sway,  though  lofty,  is  generally  mild,  and  even  popular.  The  character  of 
the  body  of  the  German  people,  has  many  estimable  features.  They  are,  perhaps,  tl»e 
hardest- working  nation  in  Europe  ; slow',  heavy,  and  laborious ; and,  through  these  qualities, 
have  always  been  esteemed  the  most  valuable  colonists  in  newly  settled  districts.  Their 
habits  are  simple  and  domestic  ; and  plain  honesty  and  fidelity  usually  mark  their  trans- 
actions. Rigidly  excluded  from  court  intercourse,  their  manners  ore  somewhat  plain  and 
homely  ; and  German  wit,  according  to  Madame  de  Stuel,  is  the  dullest  of  all  possible  things. 
Yet  their  poetry  makes  it  evident  that  under  this  outward  crust  there  is  a vein  of  deep 
feeling  and  high  fancy  ; partaking,  indeed,  too  largely  of  mysticism  ; but  we  may  add 
the  universal  taste  for  the  highest  class  of  music.  The  character  of  the  Germans  is  very 
military  ; a quality  derived  from  their  feudal  ancestors,  and  partly  from  their  country  having 
been  the  theatre  of  all  the  great  wars  which  have  been  waged  in  Europe.  “ The  common 
sounds,”  says  Mr.  Sherer,  “ in  the  cities  of  Germany  are  the  clangor  of  military  bands, 
the  ringing  of  iron  boot-heels,  and  the  measured  tread  of  stately  soldiers  :M  hence  the  military 
character  is  said  to  rank  higher  there  than  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

2886.  In  regartl  to  religion*  Germany  has  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest  revolution  in 
modern  times.  In  its  bosom  the  Reformation  sprung  up  ; and  within  it  were  carried  on  the 
most  formidable  of  the  conflicts  between  the  old  and  the  new  system.  Elsewhere,  one  or 
the  other  finally  prevailed ; but  in  Germany  they  have  settled  into  a pretty  equal  division  of 
the  country.  Speaking  generally,  the  whole  south  may  be  called  catholic  ; the  whole  north, 
protestant.  Of  the  greater  states,  the  catholic  religion  rules  in  Austria  and  Bavaria;  the 
protestant,  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Hanover.  A complete  toleration  is  now  every 
where  granted  to  every  profession.  The  Catholics  still  hold  the  majority,  being  reckoned  at 
18,000,000,  the  Protestants  only  at  12,000,000.  Jews,  Moravians,  Mennonites,  Hussite's, 
and  some  smaller  sects,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  population. 

2887.  In  literature  and  science , Germany  has  been  particularly  distinguished,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  learned  and  reading  country  in  the  world.  Her  writers  exhibit  that 
character  of  hard  and  somewhat  mechanical  labour,  which  distinguishes  her  workmen  in 
other  departments.  They  are  voluminous,  and  eminent  for  profound  research ; while  they 
want  some  of  the  lighter  graces  of  composition.  In  editing  and  illustrating  the  classics,  in 
biblical  criticism,  and  in  statistical  researches,  no  nation  can  come  into  competition  with 
them ; and  since,  in  abstract  science,  they  can  name  Leibnitz,  Kepler,  and  Euler ; in 
medicine,  Haller  and  Van  Swieten;  iu  mineralogy,  Werner  and  Mohs,  no  nation  can 
triumph  over  them  in  these  pursuits.  In  the  metaphysical  world  also  they  have  recently 
made  a great  movement ; and  the  names  of  Kunt,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  are  ranked  by  their 
followers  almost  as  demigods.  We  confess  ourselves  among  those  who  are  able  to  discover 
only  faint  glimpses  of  meaning  in  the  works  of  these  learned  persons  and  are  inclined  to 
think,  with  Madame  de  Stael,  that  “ the  empire  of  the  air  ” has  been  the  portion  of  German 
metaphysicians.  That  accurate  thinking  is  not  the  function  which  works  best  in  the  national 
brain,  seems  proved  by  the  recent  general  prevalence  of  animal  magnetism ; to  which  we 
dare  not  add  the  profound  sciences  of  cranioscopy  and  craniology.  Till  within  the  last  half 
century,  Germany  had  no  existence  in  regard  to  the  belles-lettres,  and  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guage and  genius  were  considered  alien  to  every  thing  like  fancy  and  poetry.  Suddenly, 
however,  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Gothc,  claimed  u place  among  the  first 
poetical  names,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  bold  and  lofty  flights  of  genius,  which 
made  a strong  sensation  throughout  Europe.  More  recently  the  exploits  of  the  war  of 
liberation  have  been  sung  in  very  lofty  strains  by  Kbmer.  We  must  not  even  in  this  hasty 
sketch  forget  Humboldt,  who  has  established  his  name  as  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of 
modern  travellers. 

2888.  The  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning  are  very  numerous  in  Germany.  The 
chief  learned  societies  are  those  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Prague,  and  Gottingen ; but,  wanting 
the  impulse  of  a national  metropolis,  none  of  them  vie  in  celebrity  with  those  of  Paris  and 
London.  The  universities  are  very  numerous  and  very  distinguished.  Only  five  of  them 
arc  catholic;  that  of  Vienna  is  attended  by  1103  students,  Prague,  879;  Weisburg,  331 ; 
Landshut,  640 ; Frcyburg,  837.  There  are  thirteen  protestant  universities,  Heidelberg, 
with  603  students ; Leipzig,  883,  Rostock,  76;  Griefswalde,  55;  Marburg,  197;  Jena, 
522;  Giessen,  241  ; Kiel,  107  ; Halle,  471  ; Gottingen,  1165;  Erlangen,  143;  Berlin,  1752. 
There  are  two  of  divided  religion;  Tubingen,  which  has  500  students,  and  Bonn,  which 
has  400:  in  all,  twenty  universities,  which  in  1817  were  attended  by  10,481  students. 
Instruction  is  given,  as  in  the  Scottish  universities,  entirely  by  lectures;  the  students  live  in 
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the  towns,  and  are  not  subjected  to  any  academical  discipline.  They  are  in  general  diligent 
in  their  attendance  at  lectures,  but  somewhat  disorderly  in  their  private  conduct.  Duelling 
is  practised  in  a systematic  manner,  and  formed  almost  into  a regular  science ; hard  drinking 
is  alleged  to  be  prevalent;  and  an  ardent,  but  somewhat  irregular  patriotism  has  led 
to  the  formation  of  secret  political  associations,  which  have  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
the  German  sovereigns.  The  lectures  are  public  and  private,  of  which  the  latter  only  are 
remunerated  with  fees,  and  are  hence  usually  the  most  valuable. 

2889.  There  are  alio  institutions  called  Lyceums , which  are  numerous,  especially  in 
Austria,  where  lectures  are  delivered,  but  no  degrees  conferred.  Common  schools  are  also 
sufficiently  numerous  ; and  those  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  are  so  multiplied, 
that  out  of  a thousand  scarcely  one  will  be  found,  it  is  said,  who  cannot  read,  or  fifty  who 
cannot  write.  In  no  country  has  education  been  more  the  object  of  study  ; and  the  systems 
of  Basedow,  Salzmann,  Pcstalozzi,  and  Jahn  have  attracted  general  attention. 

2890.  The  literary  and  scientific  collections  of  Germany  are  the  most  numerous  and  valuable 
that  exist  in  any  country.  The  imperial  library  at  Vienna  contains  300,000  printed 
volumes,  25,000  manuscripts,  and  about  70,000  pamphlets;  that  of  Munich,  100,000 
volumes ; that  of  Gottingen,  the  most  useful  perhaps  in  the  world,  280,000  volumes,  5000 
manuscripts,  and  about  110,000  pamphlets;  Dresden  has  250,000  volumes;  Wolfenbiittel 
has  1 90,000,  including  a rich  store  of  ancient  works,  and  6000  bibles.  Stutgard,  1 70,000 
volumes,  and  12,000  bibles.  Berlin,  300,000  volumes  in  her  public  libraries  ; of  which  the 
king’s  contains  160,000.  Weimar,  Prague,  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  Hamburg,  Breslau, 
Mcntz,  Darmstadt,  have  each  about  100,000.  Marburg,  Gotha,  Jena,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  cities,  have  very  considerable  libraries ; and  upon  the  whole  it  is  calculated  that  in 
Germany  four  millions  of  volumes  are  accessible  to  the  public.  The  cabinets  of  natural 
history,  and  especially  of  mineralogy,  are  numerous  and  valuable.  The  botanical  garden  of 
Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna,  and  that  of  Gottingen,  are  celebrated  ; as  are  the  observatories 
of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen.  The  cabinet  of  medals  at  Vienna  is  the  richest  in 
Europe. 

289 1 . The  book  trade  of  Germany , in  unison  with  the  general  taste  for  reading,  has  reached 
an  extent  which  equals,  perhaps,  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  nation  numbers 
about  ten  thousand  authors,  who  not  only  produce  original  writings,  but  translate  imme- 
diately every  foreign  work  of  any  celebrity.  The  works  thus  produced  are  brought  annually 
to  the  Easter  fair  at  Leipzig,  to  be  distributed  among  the  booksellers  of  Germany.  The 
new  works  annually  produced  amount  to  about  4000.  The  want  of  any  literary  metropolis 
where  there  could  exist  a permanent  depot  seems  to  have  occasioned  this  arrangement, 
which  appears  in  many  respects  cumbrous  and  inconvenient. 

2892.  Of  the  fine  arts,  painting  was  very  early  and  successfully  cultivated  in  Germany; 
though  the  works  of  Durer  and  Cranack  have  a rude  and  Gothic  character,  compared  with 
those  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  In  recent  times,  none  of  her  painters  have  ranked  in 
the  first  class,  certainly  that  honour  cannot  be  assigned  to  Mengs  and  Dietricy.  Yet  her 
princes  have  formed  collections  of  paintings  to  which  there  is  nothing  equal  out  of  Italy. 
The  Dresden  gallery  holds  the  foremost  rank ; after  which  may  be  named  the  Belvidere  at 
Vienna  : the  galleries  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Cassel,  Augsburg,  not  to  mention  many  private 
collections,  especially  at  Vienna,  which  rival  those  of  princes.  To  these  are  also  attached 
very  extensive  collections  of  drawings  and  engravings.  Music  is  the  rage  all  over  the 
nation  ; and  the  German  composers,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Spohr, 
seem  almost  to  have  eclipsed  the  masters  of  Italy.  In  almost  every  village  a concert  of 
amateurs  is  to  be  found.  Architectural  genius  has  not  shone  with  very  great  lustre.  Very 
splendid  edifices  have  been  reared  in  the  great  capitals,  and  in  the  free  cities  during  the  days 
of  their  glory ; but  these  have  been  chiefly  formed  upon  Italian  models.  Sculpture  has 
never  risen  above  mediocrity.  Engraving  was  early  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Albert 
Durer  and  others,  called  “the  little  masters,"  in  a small  and  highly  finished  style;  and  in 
recent  times,  Frey,  Wille,  Schmidt,  and  Muller  have  maintained  the  reputation  of  Ger- 
many on  a level  with  that  of  any  other  country. 

2893.  Amusements,  dress,  food.  The  amusements  of  the  Germans  are  rather  of  a more 
gay  and  elegant  description  than  their  character  would  lead  us  to  expect.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  extreme  ardour  with  which  music  is  cultivated.  Equally  frequent  is  the 
kindred  amusement  of  dancing.  The  ivaltz , the  national  German  dance,  has  not  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  moralists  of  other  countries,  and  indeed  appears  liable  to  serious 
objections  ; yet  Mr.  Sherer  assures  us  that  in  its  native  land,  and  performed  in  its  genuine 
Btyle,  it  appeared  to  him  sufficiently  innocent.  The  dress  of  the  Germans  has  now  few 
distinctions  from  that  which  has  become  general  over  civilised  Europe.  The  pomp  of  array 
among  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  nobles,  and  the  blaze  of  jewels  which  they  display, 
dazzle  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  food,  the  Germans  have  some  hard  and  harsh 
articles,  which  are  national  favourites;  ham,  sausage,  raw  herring,  sauer  kraut,  acid  wine; 
and  these  they  contrive  to  prepare  in  a manner  which  renders  them  agreeable  to  the  palates  of 
the  neighbouring  nations. 
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Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

2894.  The  details  of  German  geography  are  of  immense  extent,  and  extremely  intricate  ; 
from  the  vast  number  of  sovereignties,  great  and  small,  into  which  the  empire  has  been  split ; 
the  manner  in  w hich  those  are  intermingled  with  each  other,  and  the  numerous  transferences 
of  territory  which  have  taken  place.  It  must  be  confessed  that  some  degree  of  sim- 
plification was  effected  by  numerous  arrondissernens  made  during  the  war  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  absorption  of  many  of  the  minor  powers  into  the  domain  of  their  greater 
neighbours. 

2895.  The  division  into  circles,  made  by  Wenceslaus  in  1307,  and  by  Maximilian  in  1500, 
with  reference  to  the  different  regions  as  parts  of  an  elective  empire,  formed  long  the  basis 
upon  which  ever)'  geographical  description  of  Germany  was  founded.  Its  importance  gradually 
declined,  as  Germany  was  broken  up  into  entirely  independent  parts;  and  since  the  empire 
itself  has  been  abolished,  and  the  dignity  of  elector  has  ceased,  the  circles  have  no  longer  any 
political  existence.  Hence  Hassel,  in  his  recent  description  of  Germany,  has  not  even  em- 
ployed them  as  a principle  of  division,  but  has  distributed  the  different  parts  solely  according 
to  the  princes  who  actually  hold  sway  over  them.  Yet  the  circles  hold  so  great  a place  in 
history,  and  are  still  so  frequently  mentioned  as  recognised  portions  of  Germany,  that  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  take  a rapid  sketch  of  their  contents. 

2896.  (1.)  Austria.  (2.)  Bohemia.  (3.)  Bavaria.  The  two  first  of  these  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  ; the  last  includes  those  of  Bava- 
ria, with  little  or  no  intermixture. 

2897.  (4. ) Swabia.  This  circle  is  distinguished  by  its  grand  and  bold  aspect,  produced  by 
the  Black  Forest,  the  bordering  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  upper  course  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  dukes  of  Swabia,  who  for  some  time  held  the  empire,  have 
long  been  extinct.  This  circle  comprises  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  and  the  great  imperial  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Ulm. 

2898.  (5.)  Franconia.  The  dukes  of  Franconia,  who  once  also  ruled  Germany,  are  nearly 
forgotten  in  that  duchy.  It  has  not  been  the  seat  of  any  considerable  sovereign  state,  since 
the  principalities  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  were  occupied  by  Prussia,  who  was  obliged  to 
cede  them  to  Bavaria.  This  circle  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  great  imperial  rides,  of 
which  the  principal  ore  those  of  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn  j the  latter  still  re- 
taining its  nominal  freedom,  and  its  extensive  home  trade. 

2899.  (6.)  The  circles  of  the  Upjnrr  and  Lower  Rhine  comprise  the  most  fertile  and  beauti- 
ful portion  of  Germany,  the  choicest  vineyards  of  which  are  on  its  hills.  Since  the  fall  of 
the  elector  palatine,  from  whom  a great  part  of  it  was  called  the  Palatinate,  it  has  been  split 
into  various  parts,  and  occupied  to  a great  extent  by  powers  without  the  circle.  Hesse- 
Casscl  and  Hesse- Darmstadt  are  considerable  states,  whose  dominions  lie  chiefly  within  the 
Upper  Rhine  ; while  Prussia  possesses  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  This 
circle  has  been  much  distinguished  by  its  sovereign  bishops,  those  of  Mentz,  Treves,  Cologne, 
who  ranked  once  as  electors,  and  vied  in  pomp  and  power  with  the  greatest  princes.  They 
gave  way,  however,  before  the  late  shocks,  have  been  deprived  of  their  sovereignties,  and 
their  domain  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits.  This  circle  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
chain  of  mighty  fortresses,  the  barriers  of  Germany,  which  have  been  erected  along  the 
frontier  stream  of  the  Rhine. 

2900.  (7.)  Westphalia  is  also  a very  miscellaneous  circle,  the  chief  portions  of  which  be- 
long to  Prussia  and  Hanover.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  an  independent  sovereignty, 
except  during  the  ephemeral  sway  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Westphalia  is  in  general  a level 
and  fertile  district,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  industrious.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Weser 
and  the  Ems;  and  its  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Hanse  towns  of  Bremen,  Verden, 
and  Emden. 

2901.  (8.)  Lower  Saxony.  The  name  of  Saxony  applies  to  that  great  extent  of  northern 
Germany  originally  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  the  once  powerful  and  warlike  conquerors  of 
Britain.  It  is  generally  level,  forming  a continuation  of  the  immense  plain  of  continental 
Europe.  Lower  Saxony  consists  chiefly  of  Hanover  with  Brunswick ; but  portions 
of  it  arc  held  by  the  kings  of  Saxony  and  Prussia.  The  lower  course  of  the  Elbe  flowing 
through  this  circle,  makes  it  the  theatre  of  an  extensive  trade,  which  centres  chiefly  in  the 
great  Hanse  town  of  Hamburgh. 

2902.  (9.)  Upper  Saxony  is  the  most  extensive,  and  perhaps  most  important,  of  all  the 
circles.  It  includes  Brandenburg,  the  central  seat  of  the  king  of  Prussia’s  territories,  and 
Saxony  Proper,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territories  constituting  the  electorate, 
now  kingdom,  bearing  that  title.  It  contains  the  large  and  fine  capitals  of  Dresden  and 
Berlin.  It  has  also  a considerable  extent  of  sea-coast ; but  this  being  on  the  Baltic,  ia  not 
»o  favourably  situated  for  commerce  as  that  of  Lower  Saxony. 

2903.  The  local  division  of  Germany  must  now  be  considered  according  to  the  sovereigns 
by  whom  they  are  ruled ; that  being  the  only  political  distinction  now  recognised. 
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Subsect.  1.  Austrian  Dominions. 

2904.  More  than  half  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  arc  out  of  Germany.  The 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  as  n local  division,  came  under  Italy,  and  Gallicia  will  come 
under  Poland.  Hungary,  however,  with  its  appendages,  forms  so  extensive  and  important 
a territory  as  to  be  entitled  to  a separate  chapter. 

2905.  The  German  territories  belonging  to  the  Austrian  emperor  consist  of  the  archduchy 
of  Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Styria,  Illyria,  and  Tyrol ; the  extent  and  population  of 
which  have  been  already  given  from  the  latest  authorities. 

2906.  Lower  Austria,  or  Austria  below  the  Ema,  forms  as  it  were  the  metropolitan  pro- 
vince, being  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  this  vast  empire.  It  is  composed  of  the  deep  and 
warm  valley  of  the  Danube,  bordered  on  each  side  by  considerably  elevated  mountain  chains. 
Those  on  the  south  form  a part  of  the  great  Alpine  barrier ; inferior,  however,  to  the  gigan- 
tic ranges  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  They  arc  called  the  Noric  Alps:  their  higher 
eminences  extend  along  the  Styrian  frontier,  though  they  shoot  long  branches  into  the 
heart  of  Austria.  The  most  elevated  summits  arc  the  Schneeberg,  6521  feet ; the  Oelscher, 
6060;  the  Wechselberg,  5574  ; the  Simmering,  4416.  On  the  northern  side  a chain  of 
mountains,  connected  with  those  of  Bohemia,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Danube  from  those 
of  the  Moldau  and  the  Elbe ; but  it  has  no  alpine  character,  and  does  not  rival  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  southern  chain.  Between  the  two  lies  another  branch,  of  which  the  highest  point 
is  the  Kalenberg,  and  eastward  from  which  the  land  slopes  down  to  the  vast  watery  plains  of 
Hungary.  A great  extent  of  these  hills  is  covered  with  wood,  while  many  parts  on  the 
contrary  are  rocky  and  barren ; so  that  this  is  rather  a picturesque  than  a naturally  fruitful 
country.  A large  portion,  however,  is  laboriously  cultivated.  The  entire  surface  is  reckoned 
at  2,870,000  jochs  (l£  acres  each),  of  which  about  600,000  are  water  and  waste,  1,280,000 
arable,  78,000  vineyard,  650,000  pasturage,  and  860,000  woodland. 

2907.  The  jrroducc  of  vine  is  reckoned  by  Blumcnbach  at  2,000,000  eimers  (nearly  ten 
gallons  each) ; of  which  about  500,000  is  exported,  and  50,000  made  into  vinegar.  The 
pastures,  which  are  diminishing,  sustained  in  1815,  57,590  horses,  89,909  oxen,  196,565 
cows,  and  845,697  sheep.  The  breed  of  horses  is  greatly  improved  by  the  demand  for  the 
imperial  studs,  and  that  of  sheep  by  the  introduction  of  merinos.  Lower  Austria  is  the 
most  manufacturing  district  of  the  whole  monarchy.  In  1819  it  was  reckoned  to  contain 
18,044  looms,  520  print  fields,  and  2368  water-mills;  giving  employment  to  57,121  manu- 
facturers, independent  of  weavers,  of  spinners,  and  other  workmen.  These  manufactures,  in 
the  order  of  their  importance,  are  cotton,  silk,  linen,  iron,  copper,  jewellery,  glass.  Vienna 
Is  also  the  centre  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  whole  monarchy. 

2908.  Vienna  (Jig.  373.)  tlic  great  and  ancient  capital  of  Germany,  is  seated  on  the 

southern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
not  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
the  frontier  of  Hungary.  The 
original  city,  surrounded  by  its 
once  formidable  walls,  does  not 
exceed  a sixth  of  the  space  covered 
by  the  thirty-four  suburbs,  which 
stretch  in  an  almost  interminable 
extent,  but  are  all  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall  serving  for  purposes  of 
taxation  and  police.  The  body  of 

the  place  displays  a sober  and  solid  stateliness,  without  gloom.  The  houses  are  massive 
and  lofty ; and,  like  those  of  Edinburgh,  divided  among  a number  of  families,  with  a com- 
mon staircase.  Every  house  has  a master,  who  looks  to  its  general  cleanliness  and  security, 

and  shuts  the  common  door 
at  ten  at  night.  There  are 
on  an  average  thirty-eight 
men  in  every  house  in  Vienna, 
and  there  is  one  which  con- 
tains 400.  The  city  is  ren- 
dered very  handsome  by  the 
peat  number  of  mansions, 
justly  entitled  to  the  name  of 
palaces,  which  are  held  by 
the  high  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian nobles.  There  are  few 
very  prominent  singleediBce*. 
Even  the  original  palaccof  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  (Jig. 374.) 
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is  represented  as  a collection  of  dissimilar  and  ill-assorted  masses,  added  to  each  other  as 
convenience  dictated.  That  of  Belvidere  is  more  attractive,  from  its  rich  collections ; 

and  the  rural  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  from  its  fine 
gardens.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen  ( Jig.  375.) 
is  the  largest  church  in  Germany,  and  unites  all 
that  is  lofty,  imposing,  and  sublime  in  Gothic 
architecture.  A colossal  and  equestrian  monu- 
ment of  Joseph  II.,  by  the  German  sculptor 
Zauner,  adorns  the  square  which  bears  that  empe- 
ror's name.  In  other  instances  Austria  has  with- 
held this  mark  of  gratitude  from  her  great  men: 
hence  the  relict  of  the  great  Marshal  Laudohn, 
having  placed  a monument  of  him  at  his  country 
scat,  inscribed  on  it “ Erected  not  by  his  country, 
not  by  his  sovereign ; but  by  his  widow.”  Vienna 
has  a number  of  other  churches  that  are  highly 
ornamental,  particularly  that  of  St.  Lorenzo  (Jig. 
376.),  a Gothic  structure  of  great  elegance.  By 
the  census  of  1815,  Vienna  was  found  to  contain 
7150  houses,  in  which  were  56,749  families,  and 
238,177  persons;  of  whom  111,340  were  male  and 
126,831  female.  According  to  an  official  state- 
ment in  1829,  the  population  had  risen  to  289,785; 
of  whom  142,654  were  male,  and  147,137  female.  In  1810,  9,000,000  florins  were 
paid  for  house-rent;  and  the  value  of  private  houses  was  estimated  at  150,000,000. 

In  1815,  the  year’s  consumption  for  the  city  was 
thus  stated  : — 84,000  oien,  93,000  calves;  70,000 
sheep;  356,000  citners  of  Austrian  wine,  40,000 
Hungarian,  only  600  foreign;  571,000  eimers  of 
beer;  3,210,000  bushels  of  grain.  Vienna  is  the 
most  manufacturing  city  in  the  monarchy.  In 
1811  there  were  10,800  looms,  and  about  60,000 
people  employed  on  them.  The  tradesmen  of 
Vienna  are  also  reckoned  the  best  in  Germany. 
There  are  6000  masters,  23,000  journeymen,  6000 
apprentices,  and  24,000  females  employed.  Shoes 
of  Vienna  manufacture  arc  in  request  all  over 
Germany.  The  city  is  also  very  commercial  ; and 
the  bustle  in  its  streets  is  not  equalled  even  in  an 
English  trading  town.  The  art  of  effecting  a safe 
passage  through  them  on  foot,  amid  the  crowd  of 
carriages,  hackney  coaches,  loaded  waggons,  and 
wheelbarrows,  there  being  only  a slight  indication 
of  foot-pavement,  is  said  to  remain  a mystery  even 
for  those  who  have  had  the  most  extensive  London  experience.  The  driving  a coach 
through  with  speed  and  safety  is  an  attainment  which  the  most  skilful  coachmen  from 
other  cities  cannot  attain  without  very  long  practice. 

2909.  Vienna  is  not  a literary  city,  and  is  perhaps  the  largest  that  exists  without  an 
academy  either  of  science  or  belles  lettrcs.  Yet  there  arc  few  that  contain  more  exten- 
sive collections  of  books,  paintings,  and  objects  of  natural  history,  both  in  the  royal  palaces 
and  the  houses  of  the  nobles.  The  censorship  of  the  press  is  maintained  with  the  utmost 
rigour ; and  the  great  object  of  the  court  seems  to  be,  that  nothing  shall  appear  which  can 
in  the  smallest  degree  reflect  upon  the  imperial  house  or  government.  Mr.  Russell  even 
reports  of  the  present  emperor,  that,  when  treating  of  some  seminary  of  education,  he  ob- 
served, “ I do  not  want  learned  men  ; I want  men  that  will  do  what  I bid  them.”  The 
drama  in  Vienna,  as  over  ail  Germany,  is  a favourite  amusement ; but  none  of  the  leading 
dramatic  writers  belong  to  that  city,  which  ranks,  however,  as  the  musical  capital  of  Ger- 
many, and  even  of  the  world.  If  some  of  those  whose  names  distinguish  Its  harmonic 
annals  were  not  native,  at  least  they  found  there  the  patronage  by  which  their  exertions 
were  excited,  and  their  talents  developed. 

2910.  The  manner*  of  the  people  of  Vienna  are  the  subject  only  of  qualified  encomium* 
They  are  described  as  a more  eating,  drinking,  good-natured,  ill-educated,  laughing,  and 
hospitable  people,  than  any  other  of  Germany,  or  perhaps  of  Europe.  In  regard  to  them- 
selves, they  are  distinguished  by  a love  of  pleasure  ; in  regard  to  strangers,  by  great  kind- 
ness and  hospitality.  The  pleasures  of  the  table  seem  to  be  prized  in  a very  especial 
manner.  The  most  profound  skill  is  attributed  to  the  cooks  of  Vienna  ; and  Ur.  Townson 
even  expresses  apprehension  that  a scarcity  of  the  livers  of  geese,  their  favourite  dish. 
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might  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  The  citizens  are  seen  in  crowded  parties  of 
pleasure  on  the  ramparts,  and  in  the  fine  wooded  public  walk  called  the  Prater,  between 
the  city  and  the  Danube.  This  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  unfortunately  not  always 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  innocence.  The  dancing  balls,  to  which  persons  of  every 
class  are  admitted,  attract  a large  proportion,  at  least,  of  the  most  profligate.  Mr.  Russell 
has  not  hesitated  to  make  a diarge  of  general  dissoluteness ; and  adds,  that  there  is  not  a 
female  in  Vienna  who  will  not  increase  her  means  of  amusement  and  show  by  the  sacrifice 
of  her  virtue.  M.  Sherer,  however,  “ who  scans  his  nature  with  a brother’s  eye,” 
argues  that  the  scum  which  floats  on  the  surface  must  not  be  too  partially  taken  as  the 
criterion  of  the  whole  composition.  The  family  parties  in  the  Prater  appeared  to  him  to 
show  rather  an  air  of  quiet  and  natural  cheerfulness,  than  of  dissolute  gaiety ; while  the 
neatness  and  care  with  which  the  children  were  dressed,  their  smiling  and  happy  counte- 
nances, seemed  by  no  means  to  bespeak  parental  profligacy.  They  appeared  to  hun  altoge- 
ther an  honest,  nffectionate,  cheerful,  frank,  and  obliging  race. 

2911.  Lower  Austria  has  few  other  places  of  any  consequence.  Baden,  fourteen  miles  to  the  smith,  on 
the  frontier  of  Styria,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  St  Helena,  has  become  highly  distin- 
guished for  the  baths,  from  which  it  derive*  its  name,  and  which  attract  from  2U00  to  3000  annual  visitants 
from  Vienna.  The  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  considered  specific 
in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  useful  in  many  others.  The  bathers  sit  or  walk  for  an  hour  or  two  uu  to  the 
neck  in  water.  Kloster  Neuburg  and  Korn  Neuburg,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube,  are  old  castel- 
lated towns.  Krems  Is  also  a well-built  place,  surrounded  by  okl  walls,  and  containing  a lyeeurn  and 
gymnasium.  Aspcrn  and  Wagram  are  villages  opposite  to  Vienna,  only  distinguished  for  the  great  battles 
fought  there  in  1809. 

2912.  Upper  Austria  U entirely  a mountain  region,  an  assemblage  of  lofty  alps  and  glaciers,  separated  by 
valleys,  and  even  by  small  plains,  and  presenting  landscape,  sometimes  son  and  pleasing,  sometimes  in  the 
highest  degree  wild  and  romantic.  These  mountains  consist  of  the  main  body  of  the  Korn,  and  the  borders 
of  the  Khartum  Alps.  Among  the  loftiest  summits  are  the  Gross  Glockner,  1 1,962  feet  high : the  Viehbach- 
horn,  11,058  s the  Hockhom.  10,854;  the  Dachstein,  9222:  the  Hohckrcutxbcrg.  8688.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Danube,  Upper  Austria  is  bounded,  and  in  a gTcat  decree  covered,  by  the  Bohemian  forest  It  i*  most 
copiously  watered,  not  only  by  the  Danube,  but  by  the  Inn,  toe  Traun,  and  the  Ens ; and  has  the  Kommersee, 
the  Mondsee,  the  Zcllcrscc,  the  Traun  ace,  and  other  lakes,  w hich  are  romantic  and  well  supplied  w ith  fish, 
but  of  little  extent  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  country  Is  little  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes ; yet  there 
Is  no  district  of  Germany  which  has  been  improved  with  greater  diligence  Of  3,287,264  joens,  of  which  this 
rugged  surface  consists,  not  more  than  an  eleventh  part  Is  abandoned  to  absolute  waste.  There  arc  837,000 
arable  acres,  1,167,000  pasture,  and  909,000  wood.  The  quantity  of  grain  produced  is  about  9,000,000  bushels. 
The  chief  branch  of  husbandry,  however,  is  pasturage,  and  the  meadows  of  Upper  Austria  are  reckoned 
superior  to  any  other  in  Germany.  Horticulture  flourishes,  especially  in  apples,  from  which  40,000  or 
60,000  eimert  of  cider  are  made.  There  are  very  extensive  salt  mines,  yielding  900/100  cwt,  and  supplying 
a great  part  of  Germany. 

2913.  The  cities  in  this  rural  district  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  Lints,  the  capital,  and  the  seat  of  admi- 
nistration, situated  on  the  Danube,  is  a welLtiui.lt  city  : and  its  fine  square,  considerable  castle,  three  mono*, 
teries,  and  bridge  of  800  feet  long  over  the  Danube,  give  it  a very  handsome  appearance.  It  ha*  a 
considerable  Imperial  manufactory  of  woollen.  Weis,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  circles,  is  smaller,  but  carries 
on  some  trade.  Steyer,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Traun  ana  the  Steyer,  is  a very  thriving  place,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  have  increased,  since  18u3,  from  7000  to  10,010.  It  flourishes  by  its  ironworks  and  by  the 
manufacture  of  various  articles;  also  by  that  of  mixed  woollen  and  linen  cloths.  Braunau,  a small  but 
very  strong  place,  on  the  frontier  stream  of  the  Inn,  has  been  considered  the  bulwark  of  the  monarchy,  though 
It  did  not,  in  any  of  the  late  wars,  arrest  the  tide  of  invasion. 

2914.  The  bishopric  of  Saltzburg  forms  a detached  district  of  Upper  Austria,  coded  for 
a time  to  Bavaria,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1814.  It  is  a completely  alpine  region,  pre- 
senting all  the  Swiss  features  of  rocks,  glaciers,  torrents,  and  mountains  covered  with 
eternal  snow.  The  Noric  and  Rhaftian  Alps  approximate,  leaving  between  them  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Salza,  connected  with  many  others,  which  present  the  most  beautiful 
features  of  nature,  and  afford  ample  scope  to  human  industry.  Saltzburg  (Jig.  377.) 

377  ranks  with  the  most  picturesque 

cities  in  Europe,  being  built  on 
several  irregular  hills,  with  the 
loftiest  alpine  summits  towering 
behind.  Its  edifices  correspond 
altogether  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  The  strong 
castle,  with  the  arsenal,  the  bishop’s 
palace,  and  the  cathedral,  are  built 
in  the  grandest  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  placed  in  the  most 
lofty  and  commanding  situations. 
Several  other  fine  buildings  were 
consumed  by  fire  in  1818.  Saltz- 
burg has  a lyccum,  with  eleven  professors;  two  libraries;  containing  together  56,000 
volumes,  and  a school  of  medicine. 

2915.  Steyermark,  which  we  call  Styria,  1*  a considerable  inland  territory,  immediately  to  the  south  of  I-owet 
Austria,  once  governed  by  its  own  dukes,  but  long  since  absorbed  In  the  empire.  It  i*  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Styria  : the  former  of  which,  being  the  western  part,  is  altogether  alpine;  while  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts decline  Into  lower  mountains,  then  into  gentle  hills,  and  finally  Into  almost  a level  plain,  on  the  borders 
of  Hungary.  The  mountains  arc  not  so  elevated  as  those  of  Switzerland ; and  though  some  glaciers  remain 
in  the  volleys  throughout  the  summer,  they  do  not  regularly  attain  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  highest 
arc,  the  Grossenberg,8J81  feet ; the  Eiscnhut,  7676;  the  Grin.ming,  once  accounted  the  loftiest,  only  7540; 
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the  Stauge  Alpe,  7140.  The  Mur,  which  crosses  Styria  from  west  to  east,  and  i»asscg  through  Hungary  into 
the  Danube,  l*  a broad  and  rapid  »trcam  ; but  It*  navigation  is  »o  obstructed,  that  it  is  only  uscftil  for  floating 
down  the  timber  made  into  raft*,  which  are  often  dashed  to  pieces.  The  Drave,  the  Save,  the  Itaab,  and  the 
Ena  water  particular  parts  of  Styria.  Of  the  3, SOU, (XX)  jocha  of  which  it  conaiats,  about  1,500.000  are  woodland  : 
1,060.000  pasture : only  558,UUU  arable ; 50,000  vinevard.  The  grain  ia  chiefly  mairc  (used  both  for  the  cattle  and 
for  the  bread  of  the lower  orders),  rye  ami  buck. wheat : and  the  annual  produce  ia  estimated,  by  Kindermann, 
at7,S0U,ou0  bushels.  Flax,  hemp,  and  potatoes  are  general.  The  wine  ia  reckoned  at  1 .000, (Xo  timers,  and  ia 
•trongcr  and  more  flery  than  the  Austrian.  But  the  moat  valuable  produce  ia  that  of  the  minci  in  the  upper 
province,  which  are  various;  but  the  moat  considerable  ia  very  flne  iron,  peculiarly  fit  for  being  formed  into 
atccL  Besides  the  numeroua  furnaces  employed  in  extracting  the  ore,  there  are  large  manufacture*  of 
scythes,  sickle*,  and  chopping-knives ; a great  part  of  the  iron  also  is  worked  up  in  Austria,  and  la  even 
exported  to  England  and  France.  Of  the  eastern  province,  a considerable  extent  ia  occupied,  not  by  German 
inhabitants,  but  by  the  Winden,  a rude  Sclavoniau  race,  wno  do  not  understand  the  language  of  the  Germans, 
and  live  In  a much  poorer  and  ruder  manner. 

£916.  Qf  the  towns  of  Styria,  Grata,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes,  ia  the  capital : it  ia  situated  on  the 
Mur,  in  a fine  valley,  on  tne  borders  of  the  lower  district  It  ia  a handsome,  bustling,  and  prosperous  town, 
and  contains  many  bouse*  which  may  be  called  palace*.  Indeed,  it  ranks  the  third  In  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions, and  contained,  in  1810,  26£1  house*,  with  a population  of  £9,576.  Its  old  walla  and  castle,  situated  on  a 
high  rock,  no  longer  suffice  to  render  it  a fortified  city.  The  church  of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  monument  of 
Ferdinand  IL,  are  Its  chief  ornaments.  Its  lyceum,  the  only  one  that  exUts  in  the  province,  has  twenty-six 
professors,  and  a library  of  70,000  volumes.  It  carries  on  a considerable  trade,  particularly  in  iron,  ami  has 
two  yearly  fair*.  The  female  population  of  Grata  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  Bruch,  the  capital  of  a 
district  in  Upper  Styria,  is  a small  and  dull  town.  Mosburg  ia  a larger  place,  carrying  on  some  trade.  Cilly, 
Judcnburg,  capitals  of  particular  districts,  and  Lcoben,  where  the  preliminaries  of  1796  were  signed, 
are  only  large  villages.  Mariaxcll,  a village  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  attracts  crowds  to  view  an  uncouth 
lma$e  of  the  Virgin  there  deposited.  It  was  once  enriched  by  many  precious  donations,  among  which  were 
the  images,  In  silver,  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. and  all  her  family;  but  her  son,  Joseph  II.,  being 
pressed  by  financial  difficulties,  not  only  inched  down  hts  mother,  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  into  coin, 
but  seized  a great  part  of  the  other  treasures. 

2917.  The  kingdom  of  Illyria  was  formed  by  Napoleon,  after  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
when  he  had  compelled  Austria  to  cede  to  him  the  whole  south-eastern  angle  of  Germany, 
Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  Friuli ; to  which  he  annexed  part  of  Croatia,  and  the  Tyrol. 
When  all  these  territories  returned  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  she  still  retained  the 
newly  created  kingdom,  only  severing  from  it  the  last  two  appendages.  The  kingdom, 
thus  modified,  contains  a superficial  extent  of  13,590  square  miles,  according  to  Blumen- 
bach,  but  only  13,480,  according  to  Lichtenstein,  who  states  the  population  at  1,065,000. 
Hassel,  however,  calculates  it  at  1,165,197;  but  Col.  Traux  gives  1,138,000  as  the  result 
of  the  latest  enumeration  in  1829.  This  region  is  extremely  mountainous  and  rugged, 
though  the  highest  chains  are  on  the  frontier  of  Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  where  Illyria 
claims  a part  of  the  stupendous  mass  of  the  Gross  Glockner.  Its  own  proper  chains  are 
those  of  the  Camiolan  and  Julian  Alps,  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  territory, 
of  which  the  loftiest  pinnacles  do  not  in  general  rise  above  6500  feet.  The  large 
stream  of  the  Drave  passes  through  Carinthia,  and  that  of  the  Save  through  Camiola, 
into  Hungary.  The  rugged  surface  of  Illyria  is,  in  many  places,  very  ill-fitted  for 
com,  of  which  it,  however,  produces  9,000,000  bushels,  chiefly  of  the  coarser  kinds, 
rye  and  oats.  There  is  a good  deal  of  flax,  and  a little  hemp  and  silk.  Cattle  are 
fed  in  great  numbers,  and  sheep  in  the  more  bare  and  rocky  tracts  round  the  Adriatic. 
Lead  is  produced  more  copiously  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  (about  2000 
tons),  and  mercury  more  abundantly  than  in  any  part  of  Europe  (640  tons) ; iron 
17,500  tons,  and  considerable  quantities  of  antimony,  alum,  vitriol,  coal,  and  salt. 
The  chief  branch  of  manufacture  is  that  of  working  in  metals,  iron  poles,  wire,  scissors, 
sickles,  hooks,  &c.  There  is  also  a good  deal  of  linen,  and  some  woollen.  The  foreign 
commerce  is  considerable:  the  only  sea- ports  in  the  Austro- German  territories,  Trieste  and 
Fiumc,  are  situated  in  Illyria* 

2918.  The  physical  structure  cf  this  country  is  very  singular,  its  mountains  being  com- 

posed of  that  soft  and  porous  limestone  which  is  subject  to  extensive  perforation.  Illyria 
is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  1000  caverns,  many  of  which  receive  and  send  forth  sub- 
terraneous rivers.  The  most  considerable  is  the  Laybach,  which  issues  at  once  a broad 

stream  from  the  bosom  of  a mountain.  Its  caverned  course  is  accessible  by  a majestic 
natural  gateway,  forty  feet  high,  and  regularly  arched.  This  leads  into  a spacious  cavern, 
beneath  the  gigantic  walls  and  vaulted  roof  of  which  the  river  is  seen  flowing.  The 
cavern  cannot  be  traced  far  up  ; but  the  river  is  still  heard  rolling  over  its  rocky  bed  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  Of  all  the  caverns,  the  most  extensive  is  that  of  Adelsberg.  The 
entrance  is  by  two  large  apertures,  into  one  of  which  a river  flows,  and  accompanies  the 
visiter  in  his  progress  through  this  dark  passage.  At  length  it  reaches  an  extensive  natural 
cavern,  and  having  penetrated  a ledge  of  rock,  plunges  under  ground,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
Here  a precipitous  rocky  wall  formerly  arrested  all  further  advance;  but,  about  ten  years 
ago,  it  was  scaled,  and  found  to  lead  to  a double  range  of  most  magnificent  caverns,  or 

natural  palaces,  supported  by  pillars,  and  fretted  with  cornices  of  the  purest  stalactite. 

The  columns  are,  in  some  places,  so  nicely  clustered  together,  and  so  regularly  arranged,  as  to 
resemble  the  nave  of  a Gothic  cathedral.  The  roof  is  in  part  so  lofty  os  not  to  be  discoverable 
from  beneath.  Not  a sound  is  heard  beyond  the  occasional  dropping  of  the  water,  except 
once  a year,  when  a ball  is  given  by  the  peasantry  in  one  of  the  most  spacious  caverns. 
Here,  many  hundred  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a mile  distant  from  the 
light  of  day,  the  simple  music  of  the  Camiolan  rustics  resounds  through  more  magnifi- 
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cent  halls  than  ever  were  built  for  monarchs.  At  the  end  of  six  miles,  the  range  termi- 
nates in  a deep,  clear,  and  cold  subterraneous  lake,  which  has  not  yet  been  passed.  The 
Lake  of  Zirknitz  is  another  of  the  wonders  of  Illyria.  Its  celebrity  is  founded  on  the  period- 
ical flux  and  reflux  of  its  waters  into  and  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  In  winter  and 
spring  its  basin,  measuring  six  miles  by  three,  is  entirely  filled.  On  the  approach  of  mid- 
summer it  begins  to  diminish,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks  is  entirely  drained.  A 
luxuriant  crop  of  grass,  or  even  rye,  is  then  raised  in  its  abandoned  bed  ; and  the  sportsman 
shoots  game,  where  shortly  before  he  was  fishing  for  pike.  The  caverns  are-  then  seen 
gaping,  through  which  the  waters  descended ; and  at  the  end  of  autumn,  when  the  rains  set 
in,  water  rushes  out  from  them  and  from  others,  and  the  lake  is  rapidly  filled. 

2919.  The  cities  of  Illyria  art : — Lay bach,  an  ancient  place,  the  principal  seat  of  government,  containing 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  a lyccum,  and  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  porcelain.  It  is  distinguished  as 
having  been  the  seat  of  that  congress  in  which  the  Holy  Alliance  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  On  a hill  above 
it  stands  the  strong  castle  of  Subiana,  the  place  of  confinement  for  the  Italian  liberals.  ClagenfUrt, 
a town  of  equal  size,  has  also  a lyccum,  some  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  a considerable  transit  trade. 
Villach  is  only  about  half  its  extent,  but  has  considerable  traffic  In  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  in  the 
conveyance  of  goods  between  Germany  and  Italy.  The  only  Austro-Germau  sea  ports  are  in  the  kingdom 
of  Illyria.  Trieste,  made  a free  port  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  has  increased  so  rapidly,  as  to  be 
now  one  of  the  principal  havens  of  Europe.  Its  population,  in  1815,  was  36,000,  but  has  since  risen  to 
upwards  of  42,000.  In  1815  it  was  entered  by  7676  large  vessels,  and  275.000  tons  of  goods  were  exported. 
Its  exports  to  North  America  alone,  in  that  year,  amounted  to  250,000i,  and  the  imports  to  200,000£  r'iumc, 
at  the  head  of  a more  easterly  bav,  is  to  Hungary  what  Trieste  is  to  Germany ; but  this  trade  not  being  so 
important,  supports  only  a population  of  about  8000,  and  enables  Flume  to  send  out  from  1200  to  1500 
sloops. 

2920.  The  Tyrol*  including  Vorarlberg,  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  German  territories  of 
the  empire,  and  borders  upon  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  It  is  also  the  most  lofty  and  rugged 
of  all  the  alpine  regions  of  Austria.  It  is,  indeed,  a sort  of  projection  from  Switzerland, 
which  it  entirely  resembles,  except  in  the  absence  of  extensive  lakes.  It  presents  mountains 
reaching  to  the  skies,  and  crowned  with  eternal  snows,  or  with  rocky  pinnacles;  awful 
abysses,  with  thundering  waterfalls ; fields  of  ice  stretching  miles  in  extent ; avalanches  rush- 
ing down  the  steep  sides,  — the  whole  aspect  of  nature  presenting  a scene  of  awful  majesty 
and  fearful  beauty.  The  Oerteles,  the  highest  peak  yet  measured,  has  been  found  to  reach 
an  altitude  of  14,416  feet;  and  there  are  others,  particularly  in  the  Oestal,  which  might  also 
stand  by  the  side  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  ; but  their  height  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. The  Schemomand  is  1 1,645  feet,  the  Phalleyhugel  9756,  the  Sollstein  9106.  Some 
of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Danube  (the  Inn,  the  Lech,  the  Iser,)  pour  down  from  the 
heights  of  the  Tyrol.  Agricultural  industry  cannot  flourish  on  such  a surface  ; as,  of 
1,500,000  jochs,  only  a tenth  can  be  subjected  to  the  plough,  and  then  only  rye,  wheat, 
and  barley  can  be  grown.  The  Tyrolese,  however,  have  made  all  that  was  possible  out  of 
their  rugged  soil.  They  have  a great  store  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep  ; valuable  gardens, 
from  which  apples  are  sent  even  to  Russia ; good  wine,  though  it  will  not  keep ; some 
tobacco  ; wood,  and  salt  in  abundauce.  The  other  mineral  productions  are  in  considerable 
variety,  but  of  no  great  amount.  The  national  character  of  the  Tyrolese  is  excellent. 
They  ore  honest,  sincere,  and  open-hearted.  Their  attachment  to  their  country,  to  its 
independence,  and  to  the  house  of  Austria,  has  been  displayed  in  the  most  heroic  manner. 
The  exploits  which  their  undisciplined  and  almost  unarmed  bands  performed  in  the  last 
war,  form  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  modern  history.  They  are  almost  all  Catholics ; 
but  their  religion,  according  to  this  creed,  is  genuine  and  sincere.  Their  enterprising 
industry  is  strikingly  displayed  by  the  boldness  with  which  they  mount  the  steepest  cliffs, 
and  are  thence  let  down  by  ropes,  in  order  to  cultivate  like  a garden  a little  spot  that  to  a 
stranger  would  appear  inaccessible. 

2921.  The  totms  of  the  7 Vnrf  are  Innipruck,  the  capital ; an  ancient,  well  built,  and  considerable  place, 
commanding  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  the  most  direct  passage  from  Germany  into  Italy.  Halle,  farther 
down  on  the  same,  flourishes  by  large  mines  of  salt.  Kuffstein  is  important  as  a military  position.  Trent, 
on  the  Adige,  and  near  the  borders  of  Italy,  is  a fine  old  city,  celebrated  for  the  ecclesiastical  council  held 
there  in  1545--1562,  which  had  so  signal  an  influence  on  the  political  destinies  of  Europe.  Rovcrcdo,  still 
farther  down,  and  almost  Italian,  carries  on  some  silk  manufactures.  Botzen,  or  Bolzano,  has  a crowded 
market,  where  the  German  and  Italian  merchants  exchange  the  commodities  of  their  respective  countries. 
Brixcn,  Bregenz,  Feldkirch,  (the  last  two  in  the  Vorarlberg,  and  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,)  are  also 
of  some  consequence. 

2922.  Bohemia  is  the  most  considerable  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  Austrian  territories 
in  Germany.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  completely  enclosed  by  a ring  of  raoun- 
tains,  of  wliich  the  Riesengebirge  separate  it  from  Silesia,  the  Erzgebirge  from  Saxony, 
those  of  the  Bohemian  forest  from  Austria  and  Franconia.  These  chains  run  from  3000 
to  5000  feet,  and  none  of  them  shoot  up  those  awful  pinnacles,  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
which  range  along  the  Swiss  and  Italian  borders.  Bohemia  is  the  most  completely  inland 
country  of  Germany,  being  nearly  equidistant  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Adriatic. 
With  the  former,  however,  it  communicates  by  the  great  stream  of  the  Ell>e,  which  rises 
in  and  rolls  through  all  Bohemia,  receiving  its  great  tributary,  the  Moldau,  and  all  its  other 
waters.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  on  earth  more  amply  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  solid 
and  useful  commodities  than  Bohemia.  Grain,  cattle,  timber,  metals,  are  all  in  such  plenty, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  wliich  predominates.  Of  7,769,000  jochs,  3,608,000  are  arable, 
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which,  in  1785,  produced  52,000,000  quarters  ; the  proportions  of  which  were,  1 7,000,000 
rye,  14,000,000  oats,  17,000,000  barley,  2,500,000  wheat;  and  the  amount  is  now 
supposed  to  be  from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000.  Flax  is  raised  to  the  amount  of  8000 
tons,  which  yet  is  not  sufficient  for  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  Homed  cattle, 
though  very  numerous,  have  been  somewhat  diminished  of  late  years ; but  the  breed  both 
of  horses  and  sheep  has  been  much  improved.  In  1817,  there  was  a census,  which  returned 
121,000  horses,  241,000  oxen,  601,000  cows,  and  907,000  sheep.  The  hops  are  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  there  is  a profusion  of  apples  and  pears ; but  the  wines  are  in  small 
quantity,  and  scarcely  drinkable.  From  the  mines  are  drawn  various  metals,  of  which  the 
most' peculiar  is  tin,  to  the  amount  of  27 5 tons.  Even  fishing  is  carried  on  very  actively 
in  this  inland  situation,  by  means  of  ponds,  which  are  said  to  exceed  20,000  in  number. 
The  manufactures  of  Bohemia  are  also  most  extensive.  That  of  linen  is  the  staple, 
including  not  only  the  common  fabrics,  but  the  finer  ones  of  damask,  cambric,  lawn,  and 
tape.  In  1811,  this  manufacture  was  said  to  employ  400,000  spinners,  55,000  weavers, 
and  3000  bleachers.  That  of  wool  once  employed  50,000  spinners,  and  20,000  weavers 
and  other  workmen.  In  the  cotton  branch,  the  number  employed  is  computed  at  36,000. 
There  are  3000  haymakers;  and  the  glass  of  Bohemia  is  famed  over  all  Europe.  In 
1801,  the  entire  value  of  Bohemian  manufactures  was  reckoned  at  nearly  4,006,000/. 
sterling  ; the  pay  of  the  workmen  1,500,000/.,  and  that  of  the  spinners  400,000/.  Yet  it  is 
remarked,  that  there  is  little  appearance  of  the  wealth  which  Bohemia  actually  contains. 
The  nobles,  indeed,  possess  immense  estates,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  nearly 
45,000,000/.  sterling,  firmly  secured  by  entails  and  other  legal  provisions ; but  they  spend 
their  fortunes  chiefly  in  profuse  pomp  and  luxury  at  Vienna.  The  population,  in  1775, 
was  only  2,531,000.  In  1817  it  had  increased  to  3,236,000;  but  by  the  census  in  1827, 
to  3,783,630:  of  these  1,810,742  were  males,  and  1,972,898  females.  Two  thirds  arc  of 
Sclavonic  race,  and  there  are  about  50,000  Jews.  The  Bohemians,  beyond  any  other  German 
people,  made  an  early  and  noble  stand  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Not  only 
after  Luther,  but  long  before,  the  standard  of  the  Reformation  was  reared,  after  the  death 
of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  ; but  these  glorious  efforts  had  a fatal  issue.  Over- 
whelmed by  the  arms  of  Austria,  the  Protestants  were  either  driven  out  of  the  kingdom, 
or  compelled  to  renounce  their  worship ; and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  last  century,  when 
the  principles  of  toleration  began  to  influence  even  the  Austrian  cabinet,  that  about  34,000 
Protestants  resumed  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Amid  the  same  convulsions,  the  civil 
rights  for  which  Bohemia  had  so  nobly  contended  were  all  wrested  from  her,  and  she 
retains  only  a semblance  of  national  states. 

2923.  Prague  (Jig . 878.),  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  great  plain  of 

Bohemia.  Its  bridge,  its  old  Gothic 
cathedral  on  a hill,  the  vast  and  de- 
caying palaces  of  the  ancient  nobles, 
the  old  style  of  architecture  in  the 
private  mansions,  unite  to  give  it  an 
antique  and  characteristic  grandeur. 
In  the  cathedral  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished the  magnificent  silver 
shrine,  which  has  survived  the  wars 
of  centuries.  Among  the  vast  for- 
saken palaces  may  be  distinguished 
that  of  Wallenstein,  the  frescoes  of 
which  are  still  bright ; and  that  of 
Czernim,  still  more  vast,  but  quite 
dilapidated.  Prague  appeared,  on 
the  whole,  to  Mr.  Sherer,  more  picturesque  and  more  impressive  than  Vienna,  The  popu- 
lation, in  1817,  amounted  to  79,606,  of  which  6783  were  Jews;  but,  by  documents  col 
lected  in  1826,  Dr.  Sulzig  estimates  it  at  105,000  independent  of  12,000  troops  in 
garrison.  Of  these,  527  were  clergy,  883  nobility,  2093  public  functionaries,  and  5608 

artisans.  There  is  a considerable  spirit  of  literature,  and  of  making  literary  collections  in 
Prague.  It  has  an  academy  of  sciences,  an  university  with  44  professors  and  879  students, 
and  a library  of  100,000  volumes.  There  is  a national  museum,  an  academy  of  painting, 
fifteen  good  picture-galleries,  and  a conservatory  of  music.  The  trade  of  the  kingdom 
centres  very  much  in  Prague ; and  three  great  annual  fairs  are  held  there.  The  city  is 
kept  very  clean,  but  indifferently  lighted,  and  some  of  its  streets  are  unpaved. 

6924.  Bohemia  hai  a number  of  little  town*  of  from  2000  to  5000  inhabitants,  but  no  great  cities,  except  its 
capital  We  may  mention  Budweis,  Pilscn  ; Kimigsgrat*.  a strong  place  on  the  Silesian  frontier ; Eger,  a 
military  position  on  the  side  of  Franconia  j Tabor,  founded  by  the  Hussites,  who  gave  it  this  scriptural 
name ; Topi iU,  celebrated  for  its  baths.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  small  towns  and  village*, 
and  do  not  accumulate  in  the  larger  cities.  .... 

2: *25.  Moraviat  In  which  we  shall  include  the  small  part  of  Silesia  which  remains  to  Austria,  U a country 
of  less  extent  than  Bohemia,  but  of  nearly  similar  aspect,  and  equally  fertile  It  has  also  a frontier  or  ntgn 
mountains ; being  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  those  which  separate  it  from  Bohemia,  on  the  otner  oy  tne 
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Carpathian  mountain*,  beyond  which  are  Poland  and  Hungary.  Smaller  chains  penetrate  the  country, 
and  render  the  full  half  of  it  mountainous  ; but  broad  and  fruitml  valley*  intervene,  and  the  southern  part 
consist*  of  fine  and  extensive  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  peculiarly  rich,  The  March  <w  Morava,  rising  in 
the  Silesian  frontier,  traverses  the  whole  country,  bearing  all  its  tributary  waters  down  to  the  Danube. 
Moravia  contains  2,070; (XX)  jochs  arable,  750,000  pasture,  50,000  vineyards,  1,120.000  in  timber.  The 
produce  is,  wheat^about  2,600,000  bushel*;  rye,  8,000,000 ; barley,  3,500.000 : oats,  16,000,000.  The  live  stock, 

127.000  horses,  357,000  oxen,  and  4U2.000  cows.  The  produce  of  flax  is  also  very  great.  This  is  a dis- 
tinguished manufacturing  province.  The  woollen  branch  flourishes  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
empire;  employing  10,000  loom*  and  100,000  men,  not  only  in  common  cloths  and  flannels,  but  in  kersey, 
mores  and  other  fine  fabrics.  The  general  staple  of  linen  U not  less  flourishing ; employing  26,000  looms, 
15, (XX)  weavers,  and  200,000  spinners.  Cotton  also  gives  employment  to  10,000  people:  and  the  hosiery 
amounts  to  200,(MM)  woollen,  and  140, (MX)  cotton  stockings.  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  in  1817,  contained 

1.733.000  inhabitants ; of  whom  450,000  were  of  German,  and  1,250,000  of  Sclavonic  race,  with  28,000  Jews. 
By  the  census  of  1825  they  had  increased  to  1J*>8,000. 

2P26.  The  towns  of  Moravia  ore  considerable.  Brunn  and  Olrautz  arc  both  strong  fortresses,  and  barriers 
of  the  empire.  The  former,  containing  27,000  inhabitants,  is  the  scat  of  government,  and  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  fine  woollens.  Olmutz  is  a great  market  for  Russian  and  Hungarian  cattle.  Iglau,  an 
open  town,  has  considerable  manufacture*,  and  is  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  Moravia.  Znaym.  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Moravian  princes,  i*  now  chiefly  supported  by  its  great  military  hospital.  Troppau  and 
Jagerndorf,  in  Austrian  Silesia,  are  stroug  and  pretty  considerable  towns. 

Subsect.  2.  Prussian  Dominions . 

2927.  The  German  dominions  of  Prussia  are  extensive  and  scattered,  variously  acquired 
by  successive  inheritance  and  conquest.  They  consist  of  Brandenburg,  the  original  basis  of 
the  monarchy  ;of  Pomerania  and  Silesia;  and  of  territories  in  Saxony,  in  Westphalia,  and  on 
the  Rhine. 

2928.  Brandenburg  forms  a great  mass  of  territory  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
bordering  on  Poland.  It  is  usually  called  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  comprises  the  cities  of 
Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Stettin  ; containing  15,480  square  miles,  and  1,926,995  inhabitants  in 
1827  : it  is  neither  the  most  fertile  nor  the  most  beautiful  part  of  this  great  country.  It 
consists  of  a vast  plain  of  sand,  in  some  places  presenting  a dead  level,  in  others  blown  into 
hills  of  little  elevation.  The  grain,  though  carefully  cultivated,  is  not  sufficient  for  internal 
supply,  but  is  of  excellent  quality.  Tobacco  and  flax  are  cultivated  with  success.  The 
breed  of  horses  and  oxen  has  been  improved ; but  the  pastures  are  not  sufficiently  rich  for 
them.  Sheep  are  bred  in  great  numbers  on  the  sand-hills ; and  their  woo),  improved  by  the 
mixture  of  the  merino,  ranks  next  to  that  of  Silesia.  The  woods  cover  a fourth  part  of  the 
surface,  but  are  chiefly  firs  and  pines,  affording  excellent  masts,  with  some  good  oak  forests. 
The  manufactures,  few  of  which  originally  belonged  to  the  district,  having  been  patronised 
with  great  zeal  by  the  government,  have  considerably  increased.  That  of  woollens  is  the 
most  extensive ; the  next  in  importance  are  linens  and  silk : porcelain  and  other  ornamental 
fabrics  are  carried  on  at  Berlin.  The  inland  trade  is  very  considerable,  being  favoured  by 
the  great  rivers  which  pass  through  the  province.  The  Elbe,  indeed,  only  touches  its  western 
border ; but  its  great  tributaries,  the  Elstcr  and  the  Spree,  cross  all  Brandenburg  ; and  the 
Oder  runs  through  it  from  the  north.  The  navigation  of  these  rivers  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
canals  that  unite  them. 

2929.  Berlin  (Jig.  379.),  the  capital  of  Brandenburg , and  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe ; being  the  recent  and  studied  creation  of  an  absolute 


IMF. 


monarch,  it  has  been  formed  upon  a regular  plan,  and  on  a liberal  scale  of  expenditure.  The 
Brandenburg  Gate  (Jig.  380.)  is  considered  the  most  simple  and  majestic  portal  in  Europe. 
On  the  entablature  stands  a bronze  figure  of  Victory,  one  of  the  trophies  carried  off*  by  the 
French,  but  which  Prussian  victories  have  now  restored  to  its  place.  This  matchless  gate  forms 
the  entrance  into  the  Linden-streaae,  which,  as  a street,  is  perhaps  also  without  a rival.  It  is 
divided,  by  double  rows  of  linden  or  lime  trees,  into  fine  alleys,  which  afford  delightful  walks, 
and  along  which  arc  ranged  edifices  of  the  most  majestic  and  classical  character.  A mong  these 
are  chiefly  remarked,  the  palace  situated  on  the  Place  de  Gendarmes  (Jig.  381.),  seen  along 
a line  of  lofty  facade,  ornamented  with  porticoes,  statues,  and  every  variety  of  sculptural  de- 
coration ; the  Italian  opera-house,  the  churches,  and  the  theatre,  built  with  the  intention  of 
eclipsing  all  the  other  productions  of  Prussian  architectural  taste.  Mr.  Kusaell,  however, 
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complains  that  there  is  something  monotonous  in  the  design,  which  is  uniformly  that  of  an  Ionic 
portico  on  a very  simple  front.  The  same  fault  he  imputes  to  the  other  streets  and  squares, 

though  they  are  broad,  spacious, 
and  regular.  The  Spree,  which 
divides  Berlin,  has  only  the  appear- 
ance of  a broad  ditch,  navigated  by 
Hat- bottomed  boats.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  is  the  old  town,  a scene  of 
traffic,  with  little  pretension  to 
beauty.  The  population,  which  in 
1726  was  only  94,419,  had  risen 
in  1827  to  223,520.  Out  of  every 
hundred,  fifteen  were  military.  Ber- 
lin is  a busy  city,  carrying  on 
various  manufactures  of  woollen, 
ma*b*»iu»o  «***•  linen,  and  particularly  silk,  with  a 

royal  manufactory  of  porcelain,  employing  300  hands,  and  the  products  of  which  have  been 
preferred  by  some  to  those  of  Dresden.  There  are  numerous  makers  of  surgical  and 

mathematical  instruments.  The  trade 
of  Berlin  is  also  extensive,  as  it  com- 
municates by  the  Spree,  and  its  canals, 
both  with  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  An 
university  has  lately  been  founded, 
which,  in  1829,  contained  1752  students, 
and  ranks  as  second  only  to  that  of 
Gottingen.  This  capital  has  also  royal 
academies  of  science  and  the  fine  arts ; 
a splendid  public  library ; cabinets  of 
natural  history ; a botanic  garden  con- 
taining 12,000  exotic  plants;  a picture 
gallery,  not  so  rich,  however,  as  that  of 
Potsdam,  the  pictures  in  which,  by  the 
w-acb  pm  tumxb,  smu».  last  accounts,  were  to  be  added  to  this 

collection. 


2930.  The  other  tow  ns  of  Brandenburg  arc  not  of  first-rate  importance.  Potsdam,  designed  by  Frederick 
the  Great  as  a military  residence,  is  regularly  and  very  handsomely  built ; yet,  according  to  a late  writer, 
it  suggests  no  other  Idea  than  that  of  a barrack.  On  every  side  are  seen  stiff  figures  of  recruits  moving 
slowly  to  the  marching  step,  under  smart  and  severe  instructors,  Frederick’s  palace  of  Sans  Souci  is  remark, 
able  for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  those  apartments  which  were  occupied  by  himself : it  contains  one  of  tho 
finest  picture-galleries  in  Germany.  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  cannot  challenge  a comparison  with  its  namesake 
on  the  Mayn  : it  is  still  a considerable  town  of  15,500  inhabitants,  with  a strong  bridge  over  the  Oder,  which 
U here  a broad  and  spacious  stream.  It  has  some  manufactures,  and  a considerable  trade,  holding  five  yearly 
markets,  much  frequented  by  the  Russians  and  Poles.  Brandenburg,  the  old  capital,  is  still  a city  of  12,000 
inhabitants.  Kustrin  and  Spandau  are  little  fortified  towns,  the  former  of  great  strength. 

2931.  Pomerania  Is  a long  line  of  narrow,  sandy  coast,  lying  along  the  Baltic  The  Oder  here  enters  that 
•ea  forming  at  Its  mouth  a large  and  winding  haff,  or  bay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  are  the  large  islands 
of  Usedom  and  Wollin.  It  is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  Koslln,  contain, 
inga  population  of  860,958.  The  soil  is  in  many  parts  far  from  productive:  yet  in  others,  especially  that 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Sweden,  it  is  made  by  industry  to  yield  harvests  or  grain  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  interior  supply.  There  are  few  manufactures : but  the  commodities  of  Brandenburg  ami  Silesia  are 
brought  down  the  Oder,  and  exported  from  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  other  ports.  Stettin,  the  capital,  is  not  only 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses,  but  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  in  the  monarchy,  containing 
a imputation  of  V5S*ft,  including  the  militanr.  In  1827,  there  entered  and  quitted  its  port  25,024  vessel*,  and 
nineteen  were  built  there.  Stralsund,  the  former  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  lies  in  a wide  flat  territory, 
separated  by  a narrow  channel  from  the  great  island  of  Rugen,  and  so  enclosed  by  bay*  and  lakes  that  it  can 
communicate  with  the  continent  only  by  bridges.  It  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fortresses  in  Europe, 
and  bade  defiance  to  the  utmost  efforts  of  Wallenstein ; but  the  walls  arc  now  suflVrcd  to  go  to  ruin,  and  tho 
rampart*  are  used  only  as  a promenade.  The  vessels  which  entered  and  quitted  Its  port  in  1827  were  6324. 
A uk lam,  Stolpe,  Wollin,  Stargard,  and  Koslln,  are  also  ports  and  towns  deserving  of  mention. 

2932.  SUtsia  is  an  extensive  oblong  tract  between  Bohemia  and  Poland.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a Polish  province ; but  German  settlers  have  now  occupied  the  greater  part  of  it,  and 
introduced  industry  and  prosperity.  From  its  fertility,  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
it  is  considered  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Prussian  crown.  The  Oder,  rising  on  its  southern 
border,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  of  which  the  western  is  mountainous  or  hilly  : 
its  population  is  altogether  German,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  manufactures ; while 
the  eastern  consists,  in  a great  measure,  of  flat  and  sandy  plains,  and  is  partly  occupied  by 
Sclavonic  races.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  Ricsengebirge  and  the  Sudetes,  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Of  the  Riesengcbirge,  the  most  elevated  summit  is  the 
Schneekopfe,  5000  feet  high  ; and  though  not  adorned  by  lakes,  it  exhibits  very  picturesque 

. scenery,  which  has  gained  it  the  appellation  of  w German  Switzerland."  Silesia  contains 
15,600  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Breslau,  Oppeln,  and  Ligniu, 
which,  in  1827,  comprised  a population  of  2,362,562  persons  ; the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1817  was  1,992,598.  Of  12,400,000  acres,  excluding  tracts  altogether  naked  and  moun- 
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tainous,  G, 900,000  arc  under  the  plough ; yet,  so  great  is  the  population,  that  it  is  only  in 
favourable  years  that  the  produce  of  grain  suffices  for  the  consumption  of  the  people.  Flax 
is  cultivated  in  a very  great  quantity ; yet  still  not  sufficient  for  the  immense  manufacture  of 
which  it  is  the  material.  Hops,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  also  considerable  productions. 
The  live  stock  that  is  reared  is  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  sheep,  which,  even  in  1802,  amounted  to  2,229,000;  and  their  wool  has  been  brought  to 
such  perfection  as  to  be  an  extensive  object  of  export,  in  a great  measure  superseding  the 
Spanish  in  the  market  of  Britain.  Silesia  is,  perhaps,  the  most  manufacturing  country  in  all 
Germany ; its  linens,  in  particular,  are  considered  the  best  in  the  world  for  pliancy,  brilliant 
whiteness,  and  durability.  In  1805,  they  employed  85,000  looms,  producing  in  value  about 

12.000. 000  rix-dollars ; but  Bonaparte’s  decrees,  and  the  successful  rivalry  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  have  greatly  lowered  the  amount,  which  is  now  only  estimated  at  from  7,000,000  to 

9.000. 000,  of  which  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  are  exported.  About  half  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  employed  in  spinning.  Yarn  is  exported ; and  a great  quantity  o»‘  Bohemian  cloth 
is  brought  hither  to  be  bleached.  The  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  chiefly  in  the  mountainous 
district,  where  the  numerous  streams  and  the  purity  of  the  water  are  highly  favourable  to  its 
various  processes.  The  woollen  fabric,  though  less  considerable,  employs  5500  looms,  and 
is  reckoned  to  produce  5,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  very  productive, 
the  returns  being  10,000  tons  of  iron,  2677  marks  of  silver,  besides  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  &c. 
The  trade  of  Silesia  consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  manufactures,  chiefly  by  the  ports  of 
Hamburgh  and  Stettin,  and  in  the  importation  of  grain  and  cattle  from  Poland  and  Mol- 
davia; of  wine  from  Austria,  and  of  India  goods,  silk,  and  cotton,  by  way  of  Hamburgh. 

2933.  The  towns  qf  Silesia  are  close-built,  well  fortified,  not  very  large,  but  in  a thriving  state.  Breslau,  the 
capital,  however,  In  1827,  contained  87,119  j»eot>lc,  besides  the  military,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  trade  of 
the  province,  maintaining  intimate  communications  with  Hamburgh,  Stettin,  and  Dnntzic.  It  has  also  a 
flourishing  university,  an  extensive  library,  and  other  valuable  collections,  and  has  given  birth  to  many  learned 
men.  particularly  Garve  and  Wolf.  Schwcidnitz  was  considered  of  immense  strength,  and  was 'made  by 
Frederick  his  chief  place  of  arms  during  the  seven  years'  war  ; but  when  Napoleon  obtained  possession  of  it 
in  1807,  he  demolished  the  fortifications,  which  have  never  been  restored.  Gialz,  in  a beautiful  mountain 
valley,  naa  two  castles,  both  reckoned  masterpieces  of  modern  fortification.  Lignitz  is  less  remarkable  for 
ita  own  strength  than  for  the  signal  victory  there  gained  by  Frederick  over  the  Austrian  army  in  1760.  Hirtch- 
berg,  situated  amid  the  most  romantic  scenes  of  mountain  Silesia,  is  crowded  in  summer  with  admiring  vi. 
•itants.  The  other  fortress  towns  of  importance  are  Gross  Glogau,  on  the  Oder,  and  Ndie.  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  in  a marshy  country,  surrounded  by  a spacious  wet  ditch,  iirieg  and  Gdrlitx  arc  considerable  open  towns 

2934.  Prussian  Saxony  forms  a large  extent  of  straggling  territory,  consisting  of  portions  severed  at  various 
times  and  in  various  ways  from  all  the  neighbouring  states,  great  and  small,  sometime*  having  fragments  en- 
closed within  them,  and  sometimes  enclosing  within  itself  fragments  of  them.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be 
viewed  as  nearly  a square  territory,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  between  Royal  Saxony,  Branden- 
burg, and  Hanover.  It  is  divided  into  the  government*  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfurt,  containing 
1 ,396,240  inhabitants.  It  belongs  generally  to  the  vast,  wide,  flat  plain  of  northern  Germany,  though  on 
its  western  side  it  borders  on  the llartz  and  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  There  are  considerable  sandy  and  marshy 
tracts,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  abundantly  productive  of  grain,  which  is  cultivated  with  particular  skill  and 
diligence.  Flax  and  tobacco,  with  rain*  ami  linseed,  are  also  in  great  plenty.  Horses,  and  homed  cattle  are 
kept  up  merely  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  but  sheep  are  in  number  about  1,000,000,  and  the  Saxon  wool 
ranks  with  the  very  best  in  Europe.  ITic  mineral  wealth  is  considerable,  especially  salt,  of  which  a great  vein 
traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  this  territory.  The  common  manufactures  ot  linen  and  woollen  are  generally 
diflbsed,  without  being  carried  to  any  remarkable  extent  The  Elbe,  which  divides  the  province  into  two  parts, 
affords  the  opportunity  of  a vcryartive  trade.  The  territory  is  rail'd  at  10076  square  miles,  and  its  population 
in  1817  amounted  to  1,396,219.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  German  and  Protestants,  this  having  been 
at  an  earjv  period  the  grand  scat  of  Luther's  reformation. 

2935.  The  towns  are  not  generally  very  large t but  numerous,  ancient,  well  fortified,  and  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  German  warfare  Magdeburg,  which  may  rank  as  the  capital,  has  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  Europe ; and,  for  its  noble  defence  against  Charles  V.  and  Tilly,  was  regarded  as  the 
bulwark  of  the  protestant  cause.  Its  works  arc  of  immense  extent,  bounded  on  most  of  its  circuit  by  the  Elbe, 
and  in  the  rest  by  a ditch,  not  wet,  but  very  broad,  and  carcftilly  undermined.  The  horrible  sacking  of  Magde- 
burg by  the  imperialists,  in  1631,  is  still  vividly  remembered  there,  with  execrations  on  the  memory  ofCount 
Tilly,  by  whom  it  was  sanctioned.  It  is  a fine  old  city  ; the  houses  large  and  massive  : it  has  a spacious  market, 
place,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  Otho  the  Great^  and  an  irregular  but  very  broad  principal  street.  Once  a 
powerAil  free  city,  it  now  contains  32,000  inhabitants,  a number  of  manufactures,  and  enjoys  a considerable 
trade  up  and  down  the  Elbe.  ErfUrt,  formerly  one  of  the  principal  cities,  and  a central  mart.  In  the  north  of 
Germany,  has  now  completely  yielded  the  palm  to  Leipzig ; and,  instead  of  60,000,  contains  only  about  18,000  in. 
habitants.  It  is  still  a strong  fortress,  forming  the  key  between  Saxony  and  Franconia.  Wittenberg,  formerly  a 
distinguished  Saxon  capital,  where  the  standard  of  the  Reformation  was  first  roared,  is  now  only  a small  but 
strong  town.  Halle  is  a large  city  of  21,500  inhabitants,  with  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  crowded  uni. 
vcrsilics  of  Germany,  and  enriched  by  extensive  saltworks  in  its  neighbourhood.  Halbcrtstarit  is  also  a large 
open  old  town,  of  15,000  inhabitants,  gucdlinburg  was  once  distinguished  for  the  unbounded  wealth  of  its 
nunnery,  the  abbess  of  which  had  the  principal  scat  and  vote  on  the  bench  of  prelates:  but  since  1©6  its 
wealth  and  privileges  have  been  vastly  curtailed.  Muhlhausen,  Merseburg,  Wcisscnfds,  Nautnburg,  Torgau, 
Stendahl,  Salzwedol,  are  also  considerable  towns,  of  from  4000  to  HilOO  inhabitants.  Lutxen  is  only  a village ; 
but  its  site  is  distinguished  by  the  victory  and  fall  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great  protestant  hero. 

2936.  Prussian  Westphalia  is  also  an  aggregate  of  a number  of  small  detached  |>arta  ; but  by  cessions  and 
arrondifscmens  it  has  been  formed  into  a pretty  compact  territory,  situated  between  Hanover  and  Holland, 
and  extending  from  the  Weser  nearly  to  the  Rhine.  It  extends  to  8272  square  miles,  and  its  three  go- 
vernments of  Munster,  Minden,  and  Arcnsbcrg  contained,  in  1827,  a population  of  1,31/7,712.  The  Lippe 
divides  it  into  two  parts ; the  northern  belongs  to  the  great  plain,  which  is  sandy  and  marshy,  but  affbrds 
some  good  corn-land ; the  southern  is  covered  with  ranges  of  little  rocky  hills  branching  from  the  Haris 
which  render  the  soil  often  unfit  for  the  plough,  but  it  is  always  covered  with  fine  wood.  Tnc  staple  to  which 
Westphalia  owes  its  celebrity  consists  in  its  hogs,  which  surpass  those  of  all  the  other  provinces,  producing 
the  hams  so  much  famed  throughout  Europe.  The  valuable  minerals  of  iron,  coal,  and  salt  are  also  very 
abundant.  There  are  extensive  manufactures  of  coarse  linen,  and  a few  which  produce  that  of  finer  quality. 
Upwards  of  20,000  looms  were  at  work  In  1816.  The  trade  of  the  province  consists  in  sending  these  productions 
down  the  rivers  to  Bremen  and  Holland ; but  Prussian  Westphalia  at  no  point  reaches  the  sea*  or  even 
extendi  to  the  Rhine. 

21137.  The  chief  towns  qf  Prussian  Westphalia  arc  the  capitals  of  its  three  districts,  Munster,  Minden,  and 
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Arctubert  Muniter,  one.  the  mt  of.  aorereign  bishop,  and  too  veil  known  from  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  Anabaptists  during  their  temporary  possession  of  it,  is  still  a flourishing  place,  which  between  1802  and 
1817  increased  its  population  from  12,79(7  to  18,218.  The  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648.  forms  one  of  the  great 
eras  of  European  history.  Mindcn,  celebrated  for  the  signal  victory  achieved  by  the  British  arms  in  1759, 
lies  on  the  Wcser,  and  carries  on  a considerable  trade.  A beautiful  landscape  is  here  formed  by  the  river,  its 
numerous  little  tributaries,  and  a range  of  wooded  mountains,  between  which  the  Wescr  opens  the  passage  called 
Porta  Westphalica.  Arensbcrg,  once  the  scat  of  a count  of  that  name,  and  Rader born,  the  see  of  a bishop,  were 
distinguished  places  in  the  middle  ages,  but  have  greatly  declined.  Bielefeld  is  the  centre  of  Westphalian 
manufacture,  especially  that  of  damask,  and  of  other  kinds  of  fine  linen.  In  1811  there  were  exposed  in  its 
market  upwards  of  2,000,000  ells.  In  the  surrounding  meadows  seventeen  bleach  fields  employ  450  labourers. 
There  is  also  a surprising  number  of  little  towns,  of  from  2000  to  5000  people : Ruckiinghsusen,  Kosfeld,  Stein- 
fort,  Herfortlen,  Brake),  Wasburg,  Lippstadt,  Sost,  Hamm,  Dortmund,  Hagen,  Iserlon.  Alton  a,  and  Siegcn. 

2938.  The  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  consist  of  two  parts  ; one  bearing  the  compound  appellation  of  Julich- 
Cleve-Berg,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  population  of  the  whole  amounts  to  2,168,163. 

2989.  Julich-Cleve-Berg  consists  of  the  three  grand  duchies  of  those  names,  incorporated 
with  the  city  and  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Cologne,  the  Prussian  part  of  Guelderland,  the 
abbacies  of  Essen  and  Werden,  and  a few  other  small  places.  It  occupies  almost  ninety 
miles  of  the  course  of  the  Rhiue,  extending  on  both  sides  of  that  river.  Of  all  the  Prussian 
territories  it  is  the  least  favoured  by  nature.  On  the  eastern  bank  extends  a continuous 
range  of  mountains,  including  the  remarkable  group  called  the  Siebengebirge,  or  Seven 
Hills ; not,  indeed,  exceeding  the  height  of  2000  feet,  but  naked  and  rugged.  The  opposite 
bank  is,  indeed,  level,  but  consists  almost  entirely  of  sandy  plains  and  wide  morasses  : the 
country,  therefore,  does  not  produce  com  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  nor  any  tiling 
in  abundance  except  flax.  Under  these  natural  disadvantages,  however,  the  inhabitants 
exert  a manufacturing  industry  beyond  what  is  found  in  any  other  part  of  Prussia,  or  even 
of  Germany.  The  grand  duchy  of  Berg  has  been  called  England  in  miniature,  such  is  tlie 
variety  of  fabrics  carried  on  there.  Cloth,  metals,  and  tobacco  arc  worked  up  in  almost 
every  shape,  and  are  exported  to  the  value  of  3,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  consequence  is, 
that  this  district,  so  little  favoured  by  nature,  is  the  most  populous,  in  relation  to  its  extent, 
of  any  that  belongs  to  Prussia.  The  area  is  only  3476  square  miles ; w hile  the  inhabitants, 
according  to  Hoffman's  table,  amounted,  in  1817,  to  935,040.  It  carries  on  a considerable 
trade  along  the  Rhine  and  its  navigable  tributaries,  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe ; the  Meuse 
also  runs  along  its  western  border.  The  hills,  particularly  the  Siebengebirge,  present  many 
peculiarly  bold  and  picturesque  sites,  as  they  rear  their  heads  above  the  river,  crowned  with 
ancient  castles. 


2940.  Some  fine  cities  adorn  the  territory.  Cologne  {Jig.  382.)  U one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Germany,  and 
till  1797,  waa  an  imperial  city,  and  the  seat  of  a bishop,  who  was  once  on  elector.  It  still  contains  above  50,000 

inhabitants,  and  is  the  scat  of  a 
great  trade,  being  the  chief  mo- 
dium  of  intercourse  between  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  There  is  a 
great  exchange  of  wine  and  other 
productions  brought  down  the 
Rhine  for  colonial  and  manufac- 
tured  goods.  In  1814,  3039  vessels 
entered  its  port  The  silk  manu- 
facture employs  494  looms,  pro. 
ducing  in  value  about  800,000  rix- 
dollara  The  liquor  called  Cologne 
water  Is  celebrated,  and  is  sent  out 
to  the  annual  amount  of  80,000  or 
90,000  flasks  Dusseldorf  (Jig.  S83-), 
long  an  electoral  residence,  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  cities  in  Germany,  though  its  walls  serve  only  for  a promenade,  and  its  splendid  collection  of 
pictures  has  been  conveyed  to  Munich.  Its  spacious  squares,  its  handsome  houses,  arranged  in  regular 

streets,  and  the  fine  gardens  which  sur- 
round the  city,  constitute  its  attractions. 
It  has  also  a good  deal  of  trade  ; and 
though  the  population  between  the  years 
1787  and  1804  had  fallen  from  12,102  to 
11.844,  it  has  again  risen  as  high  as  18,000. 
ClVves,  a much  smaller  town,  is  situated 
two  miles  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a canal.  The  late  palace 
of  the  grand  duke  is  still  surrounded  by 
extensive  gardens,  which  are  open  to  the 
public.  Bonn,  a well-built  Imperial  city, 
n'WLMaf.  of  10U00O  inhabitants,  has  a strong  castle, 

now  in  a great  measure  neglected.  Elber- 
field  «nd  K refold  ire  large  and  dourUhin,  place.!  iu  chief  Mata  of  manufacture,  Rea,  SoUngen,  Muhlheim, 
Reuss,  Lenncp,  are  also  deserving  of  mention.  • . , 

2941.  The  province  of  the  Lover  Rhine  occupies  a considerably  greater  extent  of  the  course  of  the  rtver 
higher  up,  tnan  that  last  described.  The  principal  part  of  it  belonged  formerly  to  the  archbishopric  of  Treves, 
which,  with  various  little  states  and  cities,  has  now  merged  into  the  Prussian  dominion.  Ihe  Rhine  flows 
through  the  middle  of  this  tract,  receiving  on  one  side  the  Moselle,  and  on  the  other  the  Lab n and  the  Lieg. 
The  province  is  almost  wholly  mountainous,  the  principal  chains  in  the  west  being  the  Huiultruck^a  rocky 
calcareous  group,  widely  extended,  but  not  more  than  1500  feet  high,  and  from  whose  sides  vast  woods  over- 
hang the  Moselle  The  tract  of  Ardennes  also  touches  the  extreme  frontier  ; and  on  the  cast,  the  principal 
chains  belong  to  the  YVasgau.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally  plantedwitb  vines,  and  present  the  most 
beautifoi  and  pleasing  sites  that  are  to  be  found  In  any  part  of  Germany.  The  soil  and  climate  are  yeiy  vari- 
ous: but  though  many  tracts  arc  doomed  to  inevitable  sterility,  a very  great  part  t«  under  careful  cu lu vaUon. 
Rye  and  oats  are  the  chief  grains : but  the  most  characteristic  objects  are  the  wines  of  the  Rhine,  oarticiiiariy 
those  of  Hockheim  (denominated  Old  Hock),  and  those  of  the  Moselle  and  Ahr : they  are  celebrated  ova* 
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dirpemlent  of  the  postage  of  vowels  up  and  dowu  the  Rhine.  The  area  i*  6332  miles;  the  population  In  1817  waa 

Wo Si  Cobientz,  at  the  JuncUon  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  is  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
Lower  Rhine,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  It  is  a very  ancient  citv,  once  the 
ouent  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  afterwards  of  the  princes  of  Treves.  It 
Uins.  therefore,  many  fine  old  edifices,  both  public  and  private.  During  the  French  revolution  It  was  fori 
time  the  residence  of  the  exiled  court,  and  the  asylum  of  the  emigrant  nobility.  ia  a* 


It  is  a very  ancient  city,  once  the  fr«v 
‘ "*  ’*  con- 

some 

tv  m.v  ,„,uv..^  v>  t # _ The  situation  is  delightftil, 

and  il*!s  aVonsider^lc  depAt  for*  the  ’Rhenish  and  Moselle  wines~brought  down  for  embarkation.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Ehrenbreitstein  (Jig.  884.).  a small  town,  on  a rock  above  which  stood  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe:  it  was  demolished  in  1801. 


2JH.1  0/  the  other  tvtnu.  Trivet  U considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  either  In  France  or  Germany,  being 
noticed  by  the  Romans  under  the  appellation  Trevirorum  Civitaa  The  inhabitants  have  even  a boastful  pro- 
verb  that  “ before  Rome  was,  Treveri  stood. ’*  It  was  a great  city  in  the  middle  ages,  and  contains  many 
superb  churches  and  convents  ns  monuments  of  its  former  grandeur ; but  many  of  them  are  now  empty,  and 
going  to  ruin.  The  place  has  still  12.750  inhabitants,  and  a considerable  trade  with  France,  and  in  the  wine 
and  wood  of  the  Moselle.  Aachen,  better  known  as  Aix  la  Chapelle,  is  the  largest  town  of  the  territory, 
containing  a population  of  82, (XX)  chiefly  employed  in  manufactures.  These  consist  chiefly  in  kerseymere  and 
other  fine  woollens,  which  occupy  1358  looms,  and  produce  a value  of  400,U012.  The  city  is  also  very  ancient, 
having  been  a resilience  of  the  emperors,  and  the  place  of  their  coronation.  Being  built,  however,  on  an  irnv 
gular  spot  of  ground,  its  streets  arc  extremely  uneven,  narrow,  and  dirty.  Kreuzenach  and  Saarbruck  are 
also  considerable  towns,  and  Saar-Ixiui*  is  a strong  fortress.  St  Goar  and  Racharach  are  only  villages  ; but 
a great  quantity  of  the  finest  Rhenish  wine  is  brought  down  to  them.  Net \fchdtel  has  been  noticed  under  the 
head  of  Switzerland. 


Subsect.  3.  Smaller  Stales . 

2944.  Bavaria,  next  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  German  states. 
At  various  periods,  the  princes  of  Bavaria  have  been  seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  and 
their  house  even  attempted  a rivalry  with  that  of  Austria ; but  the  disasters  of  the  war  of 
the  succession,  during  which  Bavaria  followed  the  adverse  fortunes  of  France,  sunk  it  into  a 
rank  decidedly  secondary.  It  obtained,  however,  a great  increase  in  1777,  on  the  accession 
of  Charles- Theodore,  who  brought  into  it  a great  part  of  the  upper  palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  obtained  a much  more  remarkable  enlargement 
from  Napoleon  ; who  hoped  to  attach  his  vassals  by  aggrandising  them,  and  was  Anally  the 
dupe  of  that  policy.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  received  from  Austria  the  Tyrol,  Sal  tz  burg, 
and  part  of  Upper  Austria ; from  Prussia,  Anspach  and  Bayreuth.  At  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  Bavaria  was  obliged  to  restore  all  that  had  been  taken  from  Austria ; but  she 
was  indemnified  by  the  territory  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Wurtx- 
burg,  and  others,  once  great  and  powerful,  whose  burghers  were  princes,  and  whose  almost 
impregnable  walls  enabled  them  to  defy  the  greatest  monarchs,  but  who  had  sunk  under 
the  recent  political  shocks.  These  acquisitions,  joined  to  the  entire  circle  of  Bavaria, 
gave  to  that  power  a territory  of  32,834  square  miles,  according  to  Hassel ; but  Rudhart, 
in  his  comprehensive  statistical  tables,  in  1824,  allows  only  30,404.  The  new  acquisitions 
in  Swabia  and  Franconia  form  a tolerably  connected  state  with  Bavaria  ; but  the  Rhenish 
territory  is  a portion  entirely  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy.  Bavaria  has  a moun- 
tainous character,  produced  chiefiy  by  branches  of  the  neighbouring  mountain  ranges. 
The  Noric  Alps,  in  the  south,  are  the  most  formidable,  and  several  of  their  pinnacles  rise 
to  the  height  of  9000  feet.  On  the  northern  side,  it  borders  on  the  Rhenish  chain  of  the 
Wasgau,  on  the  Thuringian  and  Bohemian  forests.  The  Spessart,  the  Stugerwalde,  and 
the  Kchtelgebirgc  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Franconia  along  the  Mayn.  Between  those 
mountains  there  arc  not  only  broad  valleys,  but  even  extended  plains,  especially  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  though  a considerable  part  of  these  arc  covered  by  morasses,  overgrown 
with  rank  grass,  and  not  yielding  even  turf.  The  greatest  rivers  of  Germany  water  Ba- 
varia : the  Danube  iutcrsects  the  chief  portion  of  it ; Franconia  is  traversed  by  the  Mayn, 
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and  the  Rhenish  territory  by  the  Rhine.  The  Danube  receives  from  the  Tyrol  important 
tributaries,  the  Lech,  the  Iller,  and  the  Iser.  After  every  deduction,  Bavaria  is  a very 
fruitful  region  ; but  culture  is  in  an  extremely  unprosperous  state.  The  cultivators  are 
superstitious,  and  wedded  to  old  habits ; and  they  are  so  bound  down  by  servitudes,  confer, 
and  restrictions  originating  in  the  feudal  system,  as  to  discourage  all  their  efforts.  The 
legislature,  however,  has  been  very  anxiously  seeking  to  diminish  these  burthens,  by  com- 
muting them  for  a regular  rent  or  price.  There  are  many  fine  corn-lands,  and  the  wheat 
of  the  Danube  is  very  good;  but  the  produce  is  not,  on  the  whole,  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  the  inhabitants.  Cattle  are  extensively  reared,  and  their  number  is  said  to  exceed  1,000,000: 
but  the  breed  is  little  attended  to  ; ami.  in  case  of  sickness,  the  husbandmen,  instead  of  ap- 
plying remedies,  lead  them  in  pilgrimage  to  some  favourite  shrine.  In  1821,  there  were 
30,000  of  these  cattle  pilgrimages.  Horses  and  sheep  are  fewer  in  number,  and  of  still 
worse  breed  ; but  the  hog,  yielding  a favourite  dish,  is  reared  with  very  anxious  care : in 
1794,  there  were  400,000  hogs  in  the  kingdom.  A good  wine  is  produced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mayn,  to  the  extent  of  600,000  or  700,000  eimers,  of  which  part  is  taken  off  by  Saxony. 
Timber  is  a national  staple,  a great  part  of  the  kingdom  being  covered  with  natural  forests ; 
oak  and  beech  on  the  plains,  pine  and  fir  on  the  mountains.  The  Bavarian  minerals  are 
salt  and  iron.  The  salt  mines  of  Ruchenhall,  Traunstein,  and  Rosenheim  produce  40,000 
tons  ; those  of  Berchtoldsgaden  15,200  tons.  The  iron  mines  yield  32,000  tons.  There 
is  also  a considerable  supply  of  coal  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Mayn.  The  manufactures, 
which  are  slender  and  coarse,  are  established  almost  exclusively  in  tire  newly  acquired  free 
cities.  Even  linen,  the  German  staple,  is  in  its  infancy  ; but  there  are  quantities  of  coarse 
woollens  and  of  cotton  goods,  almost  sufficient  for  internal  supply.  There  is  a great  quan- 
tity of  leather,  of  very  coarse  paper,  and  of  fine  works  in  gold  and  silver : these  last  chiefly 
at  Augsburg  ; also  a good  deal  of  glass.  Bavarian  brandy  and  beer  are  reckoned  ex- 
cellent. The  limited  commerce  of  Bavaria  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Danube  on  one 
side,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other.  It  exports  salt,  iron,  wood,  cattle,  leather,  paper,  glass, 
and  wine ; receiving  in  return  colonial  produce  and  fine  manufactures  of  every  kind. 

2945.  In  regard  to  its  political  and  civil  state,  Bavaria,  since  1818,  has  been  a constitutional 
monarchy.  It  is  represented  by  an  assembly  divided  into  two  chambers;  the  lower  con- 
tains a representative  for  every  7000  families.  The  king  is  obliged  to  assemble  them  only 
once  in  three  years.  The  regular  army  consists  of  36,500  infantry,  6400  cavalry,  and 
3350  artillery.  It  is  raised  by  a conscription,  including  all  between  nineteen  and  thirty. 
There  is  also  a strong  reserve  and  landwehr.  The  population  of  Bavaria  has  not  been 
ascertained  by  any  recent  enumeration  ; but  H&ssel,  from  various  data,  fixes  it  at  3,513,000. 
Rudhart,  in  1825,  makes  it  3,743,000;  but  Grabutli  only  3,560,000.  The  numbers  were, 
Catholics,  2,399,000;  Protestants,  1,007,000;  Jews,  52,000.  Bavaria,  at  least  the  original 
territory,  has  not  ranked  among  the  enlightened  countries  of  Germany ; yet  great  efforts 
are  now  made  to  extend  and  improve  the  means  of  education,  especially  for  the  lower 
classes.  There  are  three  universities  and  nine  lyceums,  but  mostly  in  the  free  cities  and 
other  acquired  territories.  The  collections,  however,  made  by  enlightened  princes  are  mu- 
nificent, and  on  a greater  scale,  compared  with  its  resources,  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
state.  The  library,  of  400,000  volumes,  contains  many  valuable  manuscripts  and  early 
printed  works  ; the  picture  gallery,  chiefly  removed  from  Dusseldorf,  is  also  most  splendid  ; 
and  there  are  several  of  both,  on  a smaller  scale,  in  the  other  cities. 

2946.  In  regard  to  local  detaiU,  the  princes  of  Bavaria  appear  to  have  studied  to  obliterate 
the  former  political  distinctions  and  have  distributed  the  state  into  eight  circles,  founded 
upon  its  grand  natural  feature,  the  rivers.  There  are  two  belonging  to  the  Danube,  Upper 
and  Lower;  two  to  the  Mayn;  to  the  Rhine,  the  Iser,  the  Rezat,  the  Regen,  one  each. 
A statistical  view  of  these  circles  has  already  been  given. 

2947.  Munich , the  capital,  lies  in  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  Iser ; and  though  it  cannot 
boast  any  tiling  which  suggests  ideas  of  grandeur,  either  ancient  or  modem,  it  is  handsome, 
and  full  of  well-built  modem  houses;  the  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved.  Hassel  ranks 


it  among  the  handsomest  cities  in  Germany.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  however, 
though  of  vast  extent,  and  with  towers  350  feet  high,  is  declared  by  Mr.  Dibdin  to  be  fright- 
ful in  the  extreme,  built  of  red  brick,  without  ornament,  design,  or  expression,  and  not  of 
earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century.  The  church  of  St.  Michael,  in  which  the  public 
library  is  deposited,  is  more  elegant,  and  its  interior  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The 
palace  has  also  been  considered  a good  specimen  of  modem  architecture.  The  six  suburbs 
comprise  nearly  half  the  town,  containing  1419  out  of  the  whole  number  of  3613  houses. 


8M8.  There  are  other  ancient , venerable,  and  important  cities  in  Bavaria.  Augsburg  {fie.  3R5  ),  three  cen- 
turies ago  outshone  all  the  other*,  being  the  chief  scat  both  of  merchant*  and  noble*.  A thousand  dags  then 
floated  from  the  castellated  mansions  and  along  the  almost  impregnable  ramjiarts.  Augsburg  was  once  the 
chief  scat  of  painting  in  Germany,  the  birthplace  of  Hans  Holbein  and  other  eminent  artists,  as  is  still 
attested  by  theexterior  walls,  covered  with  landscape*  and  grout*  of  figure*,  executed  in  brilliant  colour*, 
though  somewhat  Gothic  in  design.  The  streets,  like  those  of  other  old  cities,  arc  narrow  and  crowded,  and 
tiie  handsomest  are  in  the  suburbs,  beyond  the  naw-decaying  walls.  The  town-house,  however,  is  the  finest 
in  Europe  There  is  still  an  extensive  and  curious  library,  and  a picture-gallery  of  some  value,  though  many 
of  its  best  specimens  have  been  transported  to  Munich.  Augsburg  is  still  distinguished  for  its  calico-printing 
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w men,  in  1W».  employed  6938  persons ; for  its  gold  and  silver  lace : for  its  mathematical  instruments  ; and  for 
its  trade,  which  employs  2000  houses,  and  amounts  to  about  2,000,000/.  sterling.  Nuremberg,  once  the  boast  of 

the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  grand 
335  mbe.  scat  of  its  arts,  both  useful  and  ornamental, 

is  now  annexed  to  Bavaria;  a change  in- 
dignantly felt  by  Us  ancient  and  opulent 
burghers.  Its  churches  and  public  buildings 
are  still  esteemed  fine  specimens  of  its  ancient 
art:  they  are  adorned  with  rich  early  paint- 
ings on  glass,  and  select  works  by  Albert 
Durer,  a native  of  the  town,  and  others  by 
.Harhsens,  Kehaim,  and  Pirckheymcr.  Nurem- 
berg Is  above  all  famed  for  its  inventions : 
those  of  the  watch,  the  making  of  brass, 
copperplate  engraving,  the  pedal,  the  mu*, 
ket,  the  trumpet,  the  clarionet,  are  all  claimed 
for  one  or  other  of  its  citizens.  The  streets 
are  broad,  with  many  fine  old  houses,  but 
not  regularly  built  The  town-house,  and 
several  of  the  churches,  are  distinguished, 
the  latter  especially,  for  their  paintings  in 

. , . . glass.  Bamberg  is  also  a very  handsome  and 

ancient  nee  city,  with  a castle,  once  distinguished  by  Us  strength,  and  a flourishing  university.  Wiirtzburg 
is  a city  of  similar  character,  celebrated  as  a strong  fortress,  and  possessing  an  university,  the  medical 

school  of  which  is  distinguished  all  over  Germany,  Schwein- 
furt  was  likewise  distinguished,  during  the  thirty  years' 
war.  as  a grand  military  position.  Regensburg,  which  we  call 
RatUbon,  was  a Roman  city,  and,  in  modern  times,  venerated 
as  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet ; the  house  used  for  which 
purpose  still  remains,  but  bears  few  marks  of  that  dignified 
destination.  Its  chief  ornament  is  the  cathedral,  which 
forms  an  ancient  and  noble  Gothic  structure  (Jig.  386.).  The 
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streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  but  clean,  consisting  of  high 
well-built  houses.  It  «u fibred  severely  during  the  me  days’ 
battle  in  1809,  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French.  It  still 
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flourishes  by  a very  extensive  trade  on  the  Danube,  being 
the  chief  intermediate  port  between  Him  and  Vienna. 
Landahut  is  a neat  small  town,  with  an  extensive  and  very 
curious  library.  Nonihngen,  only  a moderate  town,  is  cele- 
brated In  military  history  for  several  remarkable  battles. 
Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  once  the  seat  of  little  courts.  stiU 
hold  a place  as  the  capitals  of  circles.  P&ssau  is  distin- 
guished for  its  antiquity,  its  romantic  site,  and  the  treaty 
signed  there,  in  1532,  between  the  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. 

2949.  Wirtemberg  docs  not  follow  Bavaria  in  the 
order  of  magnitude ; but  wc  shall  here  notice  it  as 
completing  the  principal  southern  states*  Wirtem* 
berg  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  circle  of 
Swabia;  having  Bavaria  on  the  east,  and  Baden 
on  the  west.  It  is  entirely  traversed,  from  north 
to  south,  by  the  Neckar,  which,  rising  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  flowing  due  north,  falls 
into  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim ; and  by  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  rising  from  nearly  the 
same  source,  directs  its  course  north-east,  till  it  passes  Ulm  and  enters  Bavaria.  The 
mountains  nowhere  rise  to  an  alpine  height:  on  the  western  border  is  the  Black  Forest; 
but  none  of  its  branches  within  Wirtemberg  reach  above  the  height  of  3000  feet.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  name  of  plain  can  apply  ; but  there  are  very  broad  and 
productive  valleys ; rendering  Wirtemberg,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in 
Germany.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain  1,840,392  acres  of  arable  land,  620,477  pasture, 
79,296  of  vineyard,  and  1,735,466  woodland.  The  produce  of  grain  of  every  kind, 
including  maize,  is  computed  at  6,000,000  bushels ; of  wine,  1 60,000  eimers : apples, 
pears,  potatoes,  and  garden  stuffs  arc  plentiful  and  excellent.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  with 
that  of  sheep,  holds  a very  prominent  place  in  the  agriculture  of  Wirtemberg,  and  has  lately 
been  much  improved  both  by  new  breeds  and  by  artificial  grasses  and  stall-feeding.  In 
horses,  hogs,  and  bees,  this  country  is  below  the  general  level  of  Germany.  Geese  are 
reared  in  surprising  numbers,  and  are  sent  even  to  Vienna  and  Italy.  The  extensive 
forests  are  valuable  not  only  by  their  timber,  but  for  producing  cherries  and  several  kinds 
of  berries,  which  are  a considerable  resource  to  the  poor  as  food,  and  from  which  spirituous 
liquors  are  extracted.  The  mines  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  to  the  extent  of  3000  tons 
and  of  some  salt.  The  manufactures  are  limited:  they  consist  chiefly  of  linen  or 
woollen,  carried  on  by  the  rural  population  for  home  use.  There  are,  however,  104,000 
incorporated  tradesmen.  The  commerce  is  brisk.  The  export  consists  in  a large  quantity 
of  cattle,  some  grain  and  timber,  some  coarse  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  and  manufactured 
tobacco.  The  returns  are  in  colonial  goods,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  manufactures.  The 
government  is  now  the  most  decidedly  constitutional  of  any  in  Germany ; the  nation  being 
represented  by  states,  which  assemble  every  two  years,  are  freely  elected,  ami  enjoy  all  the 
attributes  proper  to  such  institutions.  Tlie  king  of  Wirtemberg  has  always  been  the  most 
intractable  in  regard  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Austria  and  the  Diet.  In  no  country  is 
there  a more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  has  one  flourishing  university ; and  its 
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schools  and  seminaries  of  other  descriptions  are  said,  by  Hassel,  to  be  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  country  of  the  same  dimensions. 

2950.  fVirUmberg  is  divided  into  four  circles,  marked  by  natural  features.  1.  Circle  of 
the  Neckar,  comprising  the  course  of  that  river,  the  finest  part  of  Wirtemberg.  2.  Circle 
of  the  Black  Forest,  being  the  territory  covered  by  that  range  of  mountains.  3.  Circle  of 
the  Danube.  4.  Circle  of  the  Jaxt,  deriving  its  name  from  a small  river  of  that  name, 
and  occupying  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  population  in  1828  waa 
reckoned  at  1,520,000. 

c^Pila,«  intuited  on  an  extensive  plain,  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  U Is  dwribed  a*  large  and  dull;  but  tho  streets  are  broad  and  well 
paved,  especially  the  principal  one,  called  the  Konigstrasse.  In  its  nine  squares  and  eighty- seven  streets 
there  are  a number  ofnandsome  houses,  and  the  new  royal  palace  is  elegant ; but  there  are  no  monuments  of 
antiquity,  no  objects  calling  up  any  grand  historical  recollections.  There  is,  however,  a library  of  200.000 
volumes,  including  I2.14X)  biblcs,  and  a celebrated  gymnasium,  attended  by  545  scholar*.  The  manufactures 
and  trade  arc  of  little  consequence.  * mmiu.aumw 

295*.  Among  the  other  cities,  Ulm,  in  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  may  take  the  lead.  This  once  great  impc- 
’lt.U.*.tcd«  " *1!  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  at  the  point  where  the  Danube, 
swelled  by  the  liter  and  the  Blau,  becomes  a great  navigable  stream.  It  retains,  however,  but  a shadow  of  its 
° wtomve  industry,  chiefly  in  linen  manufactures,  which  now  employ  only  Xt)  persons.  Tlie  houses  are 
built  in  the  old  t.erman  style,  with  high  gables  ; the  street*  arc  irregular,  but  well  paved.  The  chief  orna- 
ment of  Ulm  is  the  cathedral  Jig.  387.),  one  of  the  grandest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Kuropc.  It  is  described 

by  Mr.  Dibdin  as  “ Engl  ish- looking  broad,  bold,  and 

287  » lofty,  in  * massive  and  imposing  style  of  architecture. 

t 1*  »•  416  long,  160  broad,  and  the  tower  537  feet 

• jBu  high.  The  interior  is  very  noble,  and  adorned  with 

jLA jQ,.  . many  pictures  of  the  old  German  masters.  Ulm  derives 

* dark  ft‘lcbrily  from  the  overthrow  and  surrender  of 
fti  p.  1 I the  Austrian  army,  under  Mack,  in  1805.  There  are 

flHffflflw  «bll  remains  of  the  strong  walls  by  which  it  was  once 

KV'  HI  I defended.  Halle  is  another  free  city  of  Swabia,  different 

■ ajluil  * from  one  of  the  same  name  in  Saxony.  It  is  strongly 

mMMI  I fortified,  and  its  town-house  and  the  cathedral  of  St 

BAWw  S Michael  are  greatly  admired.  There  are  very  extensive 

t saltworks,  yielding  5000  tons  of  rock  salt ; also  a trade 

Ji-WS&B  * in  com,  cattle,  and  wood.  Heilbronn  is  a strong  little 

■H'  WflU  ft-  town,  situated  on  the  Neckar,  in  a fine  wine  country. 

JJBKvALmKbW2  1 and  carrying  on  some  branches  of  industry.  Ludwigs. 

^ WT'i BaJ.'i  P hurg,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  same  river,  is  the 

#1,  'j  jm|.“ * occasional  residence  of  the  royal  family.  Tubingen,  in 

m a||  J !lfi  the  Black  Forest,  contains  the  national  university,  with 

yi  i -yA  * rT||  f.  five  faculties,  attended  by  557  students. 

“wj  't  ! J 1 1 w p’  2953.  The  grand  duchy  of  BaAm  ennsists  of  the  long 

"*u  NUbUi  \ •fjU  qf  3 71  -!>' valley  of  the  Hhino,  from  Basle  to  Mannheim,  sloping 

T..  m «,'■  mWlLM  bEM  : down  from  the  Black  Forest,  which  borders  it  like  a 

^ •-  ring.  Its  surface,  of  about  GXM)  square  mile*,  contains  no 

plain,  but  a number  of  broad  line  vallcvs  subordinate  to 
the  great  valley,  among  which  the  Murgthal  and  the 
em  csTusnaAL.  Kinzigthal  are  the  most  important  The  mountains  of 

the  Black  Forest  nowhere  rise  much  above  *000  feet, 
and  their  beads  are  not  covered  with  snow  more  than  half  the  year  : they  abound,  as  their  name  implies,  with 
dark  and  majestic  woods.  The  soil  in  the  lower  valleys  is  every  where  fertile  in  the  extreme,  and  the  richest 
pasture  covers  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  Danube  rises  from  three  springs  near  Donauesch ingen.  but  leaves 
the  territory  while  yet  little  more  than  a brook.  Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  majestic  circuit  made  by 
the  Rhine  along  the  whole  southern  and  western  border.  The  lower  course  of  the  Neckar  also  flows  througn 
Baden  ; and  numerous  small  but  fertilising  streams  descend  IVom  the  Black  Forest  into  the  Rhine.  Grain  is 
produced  so  abundantly  as  to  afford  a surplus  for  ex|<ortation  : the  wheat  yields  a very  fine  flour,  to  which 
we  may  add  the  finest  hemp  in  Germany,  and  excellent  tobacco.  Pulse,  flax,  and  hop*  are  less  productive. 
Fruits  are  very  abundant,  though  not  in  the  same  vast  profusion  as  in  \\  irtemberg.  The  viney  ards  along  the 
Rhine  and  the  Neckar  are  extensive,  and  enjoy  a high  reputation  ; but  the  produce  of  the  territory  on  the 
I-ike  of  Constance,  or  Bodensee,  called  sea-wine,  is  much  less  prised.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  is  great, 
amounting  to  *00, (XX)  head  ; and  the  hogs  are  estimated  at  194,000 : but  horses  and  sheep  arc  not  reared  with 
the  same  success.  Although  the  range  of  the  wild  animals  ha*  been  much  diminished,  yet,  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Black  Forest,  the  wild  hog,  the  stag,  and  the  fox,  afford  still  too  much  scope  for  the  amusement  and 
occupation  of  hunting.  The  forests  of  noble  trees  afford  a most  valuable  commodity,  of  which  a great  quantity 
U sent  down  the  Rhine  to  Holland.  The  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt  arc  pretty  considerable; 
none  of  them  very  great.  The  manufactures  are  but  of  very  limited  extent,  though  they  include  many 
fabrics  of  wood,  particularly  clocks,  to  the  great  number  of  107,000 : also  51,000  doien  of  metal  spoons.  Linen 
employs  about  10,000  persons.  Baden  enjoys  a great  transit  trade,  from  its  situation  along  the  Rhine  and  on 
the  frontiers  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland  ; it  has  also  a regular  trade  in  the  export  of  its  own  wood, 
wooden  clocks,  fruit*,  grain,  and  wine.  Mannheim  is  the  chief  emporium. 

£>54.  The  population  r\f  Baden  was  found,  in  1819,  to  be  about  1,100.000  ; and  it  had  increased  in  1828  to 
1,130,000,  notwithstanding  considerable  emigrations  to  Russia  and  America  There  are  suppo*cd  to  be 
663,000  Catholics,  2*8,000  Lutherans,  82,000  Calvinists,  and  15,000  Jews.  Since  1817,  Baden  has  had  a repre- 
sentative constitution  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  The  revenue  may  amount  to 
between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  guilders ; but  it  is  burdened  with  a debt  of  20,000,000.  The  standing  army 
U from  8000  to  10,000,  wil/i  about  an  equal  number  of  landwehr;  to  which  may  lie  added  the  lancistunn,  or 
tev*c  en  masse,  which  may  amount  to  about  100,000.  The  establishments  for  education  have  recently  been 
very  extensive ; there  arc  two  universities,  four  lyceuma,  and  thirteen  gymnasiums. 

£955.  Carltruhe.  as  a capital,  is  small,  being  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  residence  of  the  court,  and  of 
the  gay  and  wealthy  classes  of  society,  whom  that  residence  attracts  : this  gives  it  a very  lively  aspect;  yet 
though  it  contains  many  good  houses,  and  thirteen  which  rank  as  palaces.  Its  aspect,  according  to  a late 
traveller,  is  only  that  of  a very  large  and  handsome  country  village.  It  has  a fine  lyceum,  and  several  scien- 
tific collections  and  establishments,  though  not  on  a very  great  scale. 

£956.  Baden  possesses  other  equally  important  cities.  Mannheim,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Neckar  and  Rhine, 
ts  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany  ; but  it  seems  agreed  that  it  is  too  mathematically  regular,  all  the 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  every  house  being  of  the  same  height.  An  extensive  and 
strong  castellated  palace  extends  along  the  Rhine,  and  contains  a nandsome  collection  of  antiquities,  casts, 
drawings,  paintings,  with  remains  of  the  ancient  library,  amounting  still  to  70,01)0  volume*.  Heidelberg  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Germany : and  above  it  the  ancient  palace  of  the  elector*  palatine  still  frowns. 
■ huge  majestic  pile;  though  the  mass  of  its  walls  lies  in  fragments  in  the  ditch  beneath.  Its  cellars  still 
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contain  the  famous  and  enormous  Heidelberg  tun,  capable  of  holding  500  pipe*  of  wine,  but  now  empty.  Tl»e 
most  ancient  German  univeraity,  founded  In  1386,  still  flourishes  under  royal  patronage,  and  had,  in  1818, 
45  professors  and  603  students.  Phllipsburg,  once  among  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Europe,  has  been  dia- 
mantlod  since  1802.  Rastadt,  famous  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy,  is  only  a small  country  town.  Baden,  en- 
circled by  seven  lofty  fir-clad  hills,  attracts  strangers  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  still  more  by  its  warm 
baths,  which  make  it  at  once  the  resort  of  the  tick,  the  fashionable,  and  the  gay.  Keh),  opposite  to  StrasburR, 
Is  an  important  military  position.  Froyburg,  a considerable  town,  in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest,  has  a welL 
endowed  university.  Constance,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  the  Rhine  issues  from  it,  has  a 
little  trade  and  shipping,  raises  a great  deal  of  pulse  and  vegetables  in  its  suburbs,  and  in  its  vicinity  a good 
deal  of  indiflbrent  wine. 

2957.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  now  consists  of  a much  diminished  part  of  the  former 
possessions  of  that  great  house,  which  once  held  the  chief  sway  in  northern  Germany.  The 
policy  of  Napoleon,  indeed,  raised  it  to  a greater  magnitude  than  it  had  ever  before  pos- 
sessed, by  annexing  part  of  the  Prussian  territory,  with  a considerable  portion  of  Poland, 
under  the  title  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  But  of  all  these  acquisitions  Saxony  was  stripped, 
in  consequence  of  her  adherence  to  Napoleon  at  the  time  of  his  downfall.  The  kingdom 
now  consists  of  the  plain  of  the  Elbe,  extending  along  its  course  for  about  a hundred  miles 
after  it  forces  for  itself  a channel  through  the  mighty  rock  wall  of  the  Erzgebirge,  which 
separates  it  from  Bohemia.  On  this  line  it  receives  several  fine  tributaries ; the  Mulda  and 
the  White  Elster  from  the  west,  the  Block  Elster  from  the  east.  The  eastern  borders  of 
Saxony  are  watered  by  the  Neisse  and  the  Spree : on  its  frontiers  are  several  cltains  of 
mountains ; the  Erzgebirge  on  the  south,  a rich  metalliferous  range ; the  Riesengebirge  in 
Swabia ; the  Vogelberg  and  Thuringian  forest  in  the  w'est.  The  central  plain  is  fertile, 
and  the  most  thoroughly  well  cultivated  in  all  Germany  ; notwithstanding  which  it  cannot 
fully  supply  with  bread  the  dense  manufacturing  and  mining  population.  A great  part  of 
the  surface  also  is  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep,  to  the  number  of  1,300,000,  the  wool  of 
which  has  been  raised  to  high  perfection  by  the  introduction  of  the  merino  breed.  The 
woods  are  extensive  ; but,  since  the  loss  of  the  vast  forests  of  Lus&tia  and  Thuringia,  they  are 
not  adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  mines  and  manufactures.  The  mining  operations,  though 
in  the  hands  of  government,  are  conducted  with  a science  and  a diligence  not  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Their  products  are,  silver,  48,000  marks;  lead,  10,400  cwt. ; 
cobalt,  8900 ; tin,  2400 ; copper,  600 ; iron,  24,000  tons.  Saxony  surpasses  all  the  rest  of 
Germany  in  manufacturing  industry,  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  three-fifths  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  staples  of  linen  and  woollen  are  both  considerable  ; but  it  is  in  cottons  that 
tliis  country  excels  all  the  rest  of  Germany.  Hassel  hesitates  not  to  assert  that  the  Saxon 
ginghams  and  muslins  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  English,  and  that,  if  they  cannot 
support  the  competition,  it  is  only  because  the  latter  are  more  slight  and  showy.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  paper  manufactured,  and  printing  is  conducted  upon  a large  scale.  The 
metals  of  Germany  are  smelted  with  the  same  skill  with  which  they  are  extracted ; and  the 
porcelain  of  Dresden  and  Meissen  rivals  tliat  of  China.  The  commerce  of  Saxony  is  par- 
ticularly active,  not  only  in  its  own  productions,  but  as  it  contains  in  Leipzig  the 
grand  centre  of  all  the  commercial  movements  of  Germany.  The  whole  book  trade  of 
this  vast  country  is  carried  on  there;  independent  of  which,  the  other  goods  brought  to  its 
three  fairs  are  estimated  at  18,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  trade  of  Leipzig,  and  of  Saxony  in 
general,  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  waggons,  though  a good  deal  also  goes  along  the  Elbe. 

2958.  The  population  of  Saxony , in  1828,  was  rated  at  1,400,000.  Lutheranism, 
which  was  first  established  here,  is  almost  universal,  there  being  only  40,000  Catholics ; 
though,  by  a singular  anomaly,  the  king  himself  is  of  that  persuasion,  and  has  obtained, 
since  1811,  complete  equality  for  those  of  his  own  creed.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  is 
general ; but  there  is  only  one  university,  that  of  Leipzig : and  the  schools  are  said  to  be  on 
a contracted  scale,  and  the  attempt  to  improve  them  has  been  hitherto  ineffectual.  Saxony 
retains  still  an  ancient  constitution,  but  on  the  feudal  model,  and  the  states  consist  merely  of 
the  nobles  and  corporations : the  peasantry  are  not  represented,  and  are  encumbered  with  a 
very  disproportionate  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

2959.  Dresden  {jig.  S88.),  though  not  one  of  the  largest,  is  generally  reckoned  the  most 
elegant  of  the  German  cities : it  lias  even  been  called  the  Florence  of  Germany.  It  is 

almost  unrivalled  in  situation,  the 
country  around  presenting  a mixture 
of  romantic  natural  scenery,  with 
the  richest  possible  cultivation.  The 
banks  of  the  Elbe  are  on  one  side 
abrupt,  rocky,  woody,  picturesque  ; 
on  the  other,  they  swell  into  grace- 
ful and  verdant  eminences.  The 
streets  of  the  old  town  are  some- 
what narrow,  but  bordered  by  many 
lofty  palaces  of  the  Saxon  nobles, 
built  in  a simple  and  austere  style 
of  architecture.  The  royal  palace 
is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  many 
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elegant  features ; but  these  are  so  various  and  scattered,  as  to  produce  nothing  striking  as  a 
whole.  The  new  town,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  built  in  a lighter  and  more  regular  Btyle, 
and  has  one  very  fine  street;  but  it  cannot  vie  with  the  magnificence  of  the  opposite  city, 
which  remains  still  the  seat  of  the  court  and  the  fashionable  circles.  The  stone  bridge,  of 
eleven  arches,  over  the  Elbe,  is  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  Dresden  is 
illustrious  for  its  collections  in  literature  and  the  arts.  The  royal  library  is  one  of  the  first 
in  Germany,  and  the  picture-gallery  has  no  rival  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  There  is  also 
an  immense  and  valuable  collection  of  prints,  of  casts,  and  of  antiquities. 

£900.  Among  other  towns  is  Meissen,  a little  city,  above  the  Kibe,  which  gives  name  to  the  circle,  adorned 
with  a handsome  cathedral,  and  a dural  castle,  majestically  seated  on  a rock  of  granite.  It  is  now  converted 
into  the  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain,  producing  the  finest  specimens  of  that  article  in  Europe.  Freyberg, 
the  capital  of  the  mining  district  in  the  Erzgebirge,  the  scene  of  the  most  extensive  mineral  operations,  is 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  residence  and  instructions  of  Werner,  the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of  mi- 
neralogy. Chemnitz,  which  may  tie  held  as  the  manufacturing  capital  of  the  same  district,  employs  1600 
looms  in  linen  and  cotton,  and  makes  50,000  dozen  stockings.  Bautzen,  or  Budissin,  the  capital  of  Saxon  Lusatia, 
is  a well-built  and  flourishing  town,  carrying  on  a gTeat  variety  of  manufactures,  stockings,  gloves,  hats, 
woollen  cloth.  Ac.  Zittau  is  also  considerable,  a*  being  the  centre  of  the  yarn  and  linen  trade  Kbnigstein, 
on  a high  rock  over  the  Elbe,  deserves  notice,  as  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  monarchy. 

2961.  Leipzig  claims  distinguished  notice,  as  the  grand  centre  of  commerce,  not  only  for 
Saxony,  but  for  all  Germany.  The  scene  which  it  presents  of  bustle  and  business,  though 
familiar  to  an  English  eye,  has  no  parallel  on  the  Continent.  “ Such  mountains  of  wool- 
packs,  such  firmaments  of  mirrors,  such  processions  of  porters  and  carters,  are  to  the 
German  a new  world."  In  its  structure,  it  presents  a mixture  of  the  old  and  new  style  of 
building,  which  is  singular,  but  not  unpleasing.  The  whole  wears  an  air  of  comfort  and 
substantiality,  which  accords  with  the  character  of  the  place.  The  surrounding  country  is 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  flat  and  monotonous.  It  has,  however,  been  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  signal  events  in  European  military  history.  Here  Gustavus  Adolphus 
gained  that  signal  victory  which  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  in  the  great  protestant  war;  and 
at  Lutzen,  nor  far  distant,  he  fell,  crowned  with  victory.  A number  of  unhewn  stones, 
standing  horizontally,  mark  the  spot,  on  one  of  which  is  rudely  carved,  ••  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, king  of  Sweden,  fell  here,  for  liberty  of  conscience.”  This  “ stone  of  the  Swede," 
as  it  is  called,  though  in  a field  by  the  road,  has  remained  untouched.  Round  and  in 
Leipzig,  too,  was  fought  that  mighty  battle  which  liberated  Germany,  and  drove  Napoleon 
beyond  the  Rhine.  The  inhabitants,  who  call  this  “ the  battle  of  the  people,"  have  care- 
fully preserved  the  traces  of  the  cannon  and  musket-balls  with  which  many  of  the  buildings 
were  struck  or  perforated. 


29fl£.  The  kingdom  (f  Hanover , which,  for  more  than  a century  has  been  an  appendage  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  occupies,  with  some  intervals,  the  whole  north-western  angle  of  Germany,  from  the  Kibe  to 
the  frontier  of  Holland.  It  contains  a surface  of  about  15,180  square  miles.  The  Hartz,  along  chain  of 


detached  mountain  masses,  extending  for  more  than  100  miles  along  its  southern  border,  is  covered  with 
extensive  woods,  and  rich  in  mines.  It  highest  pinnacle,  the  Brocken,  does  not  fall  within  Hanover;  but 
there  arc  several  heights  somewhat  exceeding  3000  feet  The  rest  of  the  kingdom  forms  the  commencement 
of  that  immense  plain  which  extends  across  Europe  to  the  Urals,  or  mountain  boundary  of  Asia.  This 
plain  consists  of  a continuous  basis  of  sand,  interspersed  with  blocks  of  granite,  which  seem  to  have  been 
earned  thither  by  some  ancient  revolution  of  the  globe.  The  land,  where  it  is  not  brought  under  cultivation, 
is  only  an  expanse  of  heath  and  gloomy  pine.  The  only  fertile  tracts  are  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
on  the  flat  coast  of  the  sea,  where  artificial  mounds  have  rescued  from  its  ravages  an  expanse  of  very  rich 
meadowa  The  country  has  the  Elbe  for  its  eastern  boundary,  and  is  traversed  by  the  navigable  streams  of 
the  Ems,  the  Wescr,  and  their  tributaries  : so  that  it  enjoys  great  advantages  for  trade.  The  disadvantages 
of  nature  are  not  redeemed  by  human  diligence  to  the  same  degree  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Germany.  It 
is  true,  that  in  Gottingen,  Hildersheim,  Grabenhagen,  and  some  of  the  marshy  tracts  redeemed  from  the 


Ac.,  which  might  at  least  be  greatly  improved,  are  left  a dreary'  and  savage  waste,  the  inhabitants  preferring 
to  hire  themselves  as  servants  to  the  Dutch.  A tier  all.  grain  is  raised  sufficient  for  internal  consumption, 
and  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  more  than  sufficient.  Great  quantities  of  flax  arc  reared  for  it*  linen  manu- 


factures. With  respect  to  live  stock,  Hanover  is  only  distinguished  for  its  ho^s,  which  possess  a peculiar 
excellence,  rendering  Westphalia  hams  famous  over  the  globe.  The  supply  of  timber  is  large,  and  in  some 
provinces  there  is  great  abundance  of  turf.  The  mines  of  the  llartz  are  very  valuable,  being  in  annual 
amount  about  2.0UJ.000  rix. dollars  ; of  which  silver  averages  410,1*0 ; lead,  258/J00  j copper,  44,000 ; iron, 
395,000 ; brass,  9#, 000 ; zinc,  45,000 ; salt,  548,000 ; and  some  coal  Coarse  and  household  linen  is  the  staple 
manufacture,  to  which  is  added  some  flue  linen,  and  a good  deal  of  sailcloth.  Brewing,  which  was  formerly 
very  extensive,  is  now  much  fallen  off,  and  distillery  has  sprung  up  in  its  stead.  The  commerce  for  which 
this,  part  of  Germany  is  favourably  situated  has  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  Hanse  towns  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen ; while  most  of  the  interior  trade  passes  by  Brunswick.  Emden,  in  East  Friesland,  is  almost  the 
onlynort  from  which  there  is  any  foreign  trade;  while  the  waggon  traffic  {Misses  chiefly  through  Luneburg 
and  >1  unden.  The  population  of  Hauover  amounted  in  1828  to  li60,(JUX  It  was  occupied  by  Bonaparte 
during  the  war ; and,  on  its  restoration,  in  IS15,  was  erected  into  a kingdom,  a name,  perhaps,  ncccssaiv.  in- 
stead of  the  lost  title  of  electorate;  but  as  the  sovereign,  since  1714,  has  held  his  seat  in  London,  the  imme- 
diate rule  i*  by  a regent  The  government,  in  1815,  also  received  a constitutional  form  ; and  states  were 
organised : they  arc  composed  of  lui  deputies,  of  whom  10  arc  prelates,  49  nobles,  and  42  deputies  from  the 
cities.  It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  this  representation  is  not  on  the  most  liberal  principle,  being 
confined  to  the  nobility  and  the  corporations,  ana  excluding  almost  entirely  the  body  or  the  |>eaAAntry. 
Each  of  the  numerous  and  once  separate  districts  of  which  Hanover  is  now  composed,  has  also  a constitution 
of  Its  own,  and  peculiar  modes  of  administering  justice. 

£963.  Among  the  eititM,  Hanover,  the  capital,  is  a plain,  ordinary  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  sandy 
plain,  and  net  Dior  very  large,  nor  containing  any  thing  very  remarkable.  It  is  supported  by  the  residence  of 
the  court  and  military,  and  the  occasional  assemblage  of  the  states  • and,  notwithstanding  the  close  connection 
with  England,  English  manners  have  not  made  much  progress.  There  is  a library  and  collection  of  paint- 
ings, but  both  on  a small  scale  Gottingen  possesses  a greater  interest,  as  the  seat  of  the  most  flourishing 

Crotrstant  university  of  Germany,  supported  by  the  Hanoverian  government  with  an  almost  unrivalled 
berality.  The  number  of  students,  which  In  1817  amounted  to  1U15,  has  now  increased  to  1500 : it  is  th* 
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ambition  of  every  German  youth  to  study  at  Gottingen,  and  of  every  German  sarant  to  oe  one  of  the  professors. 
The  government  pays  to  the  latter  a salary  of  not  quite  200/.  a year,  which,  however,  is  more  liberal  than  any 
of  those  allowed  in  other  German  seminaries ; and  it  expends  more  than  1000/.  a year  in  supporting  a library 


. and  it  expends  more  than  1000/.  a year  in  supporting  a library 

of  nearly  300,000  volumes,  said  to  be  the  most  useful  In  Europe,  being  supplied  with  plain  editions  of  all  new 
works  of  importance,  without  any  expenditure  incurred  for  show  and  ostentation.  The  professors  amount  to 
forty,  with  a number  of  private  teachers  and  tutors.  Luneburg,  on  the  llmcnau,  where  that  river  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons,  has  a pretty  brisk  trade,  especially  by  land,  employing  70,000  horses  and 
forty  waggons  daily.  Munden,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wcsor,  Fulda,  and  Werra,  receives  annually  GOO  vessels 
into  its  port  t'lausthal  is  an  industrious  manufacturing  place. 

2904.  Hette-Caurt  is  a smaller  state  than  those  hitherto  described,  comprising  only  4550  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  592, 000.  It  borders  on  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  a crowd  of  little  states.  The  country  ia 
almost  entirely  filled  with  hills  and  woods,  presenting  a very  picturesque  aspect ; though,  of  the  principal  ranges, 
the  Thuringian  forest  does  not  rise  above  3500  feet,  nor  the  Fulda  range  above  1500  feet,  but  both  are  covered 
with  extensive  forests.  The  Fulda  and  Werra,  tributaries  of  the  Wescr,  are  the  chief  rivers,  though  it  touches 


also  on  the  Mayn.  The  land  is  cultivated  with  diligence,  but  not  in  an  enlightened  or  improved  manner,  being 
too  much  subdivided  among  a poor  peasantry.  It  yields  grain,  however,  somewhat  beyond  its  own  wants,  with 
large  quantities  of  flax,  ana  a profusion  of  valuable  wood.  It  has  363,000  sheep,  and  139,000  hogs.  The  produce 
of  the  mines  is  considerable,  especially  iron,  with  some  silver  and  copper.  The  only  flourishing  manufacture  ia 
that  of  coarse  linen,  which  Is  generally  diffused  throughout  the  district.  Hesse  carries  on  little  trade  beyond  the 


quite  In  the  ancient  and  feudal  form.  The  revenue  is  about  4, 000,000  guilders.  The  army  consists  of  18,000 
men,  of  whom  2000  are  in  regular  pay ; the  rest  are  only  called  out  during  part  of  the  year.  Hesse  no  longer 
carries  on  that  extensive  traffic  of  mercenary  troops,  which  formerly  brought  in  large  sums  of  money,  and  ren- 
dered the  elector,  perhaps,  the  richest  individual  in  Europe. 

2965.  Among  the  cities.  Court,  the  capital,  is  divided  into  two  parts  -,  of  which  the  old  town,  extending  along 
the  Fulda,  exhibits,  in  the  extreme,  all  the  defects  of  old  German  cities ; yet  it  is  still  the  scene  of  traffic.  The 
new  town,  built  in  a higher  situation,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  the  empire,:  the  Konigsplatx,  of  an  oval 

The  palace,  seated 


form,  with  six  streets  branching  from  it,  is  said  to 


valley  of  the  Rhine,  however,  with  others  branching  from  it,  enclose  a great  extent  of  fertile  territory,  very 
productive,  especially  in  wine,  of  which  64,000  tuns,  according  to  Hassel,  arc  annually  produced;  but  oats 
are  the  only  grain  for  which  its  high  tracts  are  suited.  Besides  the  Rhine,  this  duchy  includes  the  lower  part 
of  the  course  of  the  Mayn,  and  even  touches  the  Neckar.  The  entire  surface  does  not  exceed  1120  square 
miles.  In  addition  to  the  above  productions,  tobacco  and  flax  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities  ; and  the 
hills  are  covered  with  large  herds  of  cattle.  There  is  a little  copper,  iron,  and  salt  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  700,000.  of  which  only  140,000  arc  catholics.  Hessc-Darmstadt  has  a constitution,  which,  after 
some  difficulty,  the  grand  duke  was  prevailed  on  to  make  sufficiently  liberal.  The  revenue  is  about  4,000,000 
guilders  ; and  the  army,  independent  of  landwehr,  amounts  to  8000  or  9000  men. 

2967.  Among  the  cities , Darmstadt , the  capital,  is  not  the  most  remarkable,  though  it  is  handsome  and  agree- 
able, with  15,400  inhabitants,  a splendid  opera-house,  and  a library  of  90,000  volumes.  Darmstadt  derives  much 
greater  lustre  from  Mentx,  or  Mayence  {Jig.  38a).  that  great  imperial  city,  formerly  the  residence  of  an  electoral 
bishop,  which  is  now  annexed  to  its  territory.  The  fortifications  of  Mentx,  which  are  of  immense  strength  an  j 
extent,  have  been  put  in  repair,  and  are  now  held  by  the  diet  as  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  empire.  The 
troops  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  therefore,  occupy  the  forts  in  front  of  Ments,  and  those  of  Cassel  on  the  oppo- 
site Dank  ; while  the  duke  governs  the  interior  of  the  town.  The  Rhine  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  fifty-two 
pontoons.  Mentx  has  now  few  manufactures,  but  a very  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  colonial  produce. 
Worms,  another  once  great  imperial  city,  exhibits  only  the  ruins  of  its  former  state,  and  is  almost  choked  with 
rubbish,  the  fruit  of  successive  desolating  wars.  It  has  still  the  remains  of  some  fine  edifices,  and  a good  fruit 
and  com  market  Offenbach,  a thriving  little  town,  is  the  only  place  in  the  duchy  where  manufactures 
flourish. 


2968.  A variety  of  little  states  and  principalities  are  clustered  in  different  parts  of  the 
north  and  west  of  Germany.  These,  in  extent,  and  even  in  revenue,  are  often  inferior  to  the 
estates  of  English  nobles  even  of  a secondary  class  ; yet  the  petty  princes  by  whom  they  arc 
ruled  maintain  all  the  form  and  state  of  sovereigns.  They  have  states,  ministers,  an  exchequer, 
a public  debt,  an  army,  all  in  miniature.  Yet,  small  as  these  princes  are,  circumstances  hare 
occurred  to  draw  them  into  considerable  notice  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Several,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  wealth  and  power,  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  by  personal  merit, 
and  particularly  by  military  talent : Brunswick  and  other  houses  have  produced  some  of 

the  greatest  European  generals.  The  obligation,  also,  imposed  upon  the  British  royal  family, 
of  marrying  only  into  protestant  houses,  with  the  inconveniences  which  might  be  produced 
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by  an  alliance  with  the  great  monarchies,  lias  caused  these  smaller  houses  to  be  almost  in- 
variably resorted  to  when  a matrimonial  alliance  was  projected.  Several  of  them  have 
given  queens  to  Great  Britain  ; one  of  the  smallest,  but  for  a recent  fatal  event,  would  have 
given  a matrimonial  king.  Similar  connections  have  been  formed  with  Russia  and  other 
northern  courts.  The  following  table,  of  the  extent,  population,  &c.  of  these  states,  in  1830, 
has  been  drawn  up  from  good  authorities : — 


German  Squat* 
Miles. 

Population. 

Rwnni  In 
Florins. 

Saxe- Weimar  . 

65-82 

225,000 

2,245,000 

Saxe- Oldenburg  - 

23  42 

115,000 

725,000 

Oldenburg  - . . . 

116’ 

248, 1 <jS 

1,500,000 

Saxe-f  oburg-Gntha  . . 

♦8  88 

146,500 

1,180,000 

Sax-Memingen  . ... 

4172 

130,000 

1,900,000 

Mecklenburg-Schwcrin  . ... 

22i-b8 

440,000 

2,500,000 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  . . 

45- 

70.400 

700,000 

Brunswick  .... 

70-37 

244, 2»X) 

3,089, UG0 

Nassau  ...  . 

8270 

348,000 

8,'«7,i«l 

Anhalt  three  principalities)  - . 

♦7-23 

130,200 

1,668,  (MO 

Schwartxburg  i^two  principalities)  ... 

S6- 

106,000 

d>0,000 

Keuii  (two  principalities)  - . 

«H- 

81,700 

608,000 

llohenzollern  [two  principalities)  . 

23  37 

53,000 

270,000 

Waldeck  - - - . . 

21  66 

56,000 

480,000 

Lippe-Dctmold  ..... 

20  50 

76,718 

580,000 

I.tppc-Schauetiburg  . . . 

975 

25,500 

240,000 

Hesse- Homburg  ..... 

7 '84 

21,350 

110,000 

Lichtenstein  ..... 

2 50 

5,800 

20,500 

Hamburg  ... 

7 10 

150,000 

1,800,000 

Frankfort  ...  . 

5- 

54,000 

760,000 

I.ubeck  ..... 

6 75 

40,500 

480,000 

Bremen  ..... 

5* 

57,800 

480,000 

2969.  The  grand  duchy  of  Saxe - Weimar , must  rank  with  the  small  states,  though  it  takes  the 
lead  among  them.  It  stands  chiefly  upon  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  is  diversified  with  wooded 
hills  of  various  height,  form,  and  aspect.  The  soil  is  in  many  parts  ungrateful,  but  is  diligently 
cultivated,  though  by  a poor  peasantry,  and  in  too  minutely  divided  portions ; notwithstanding 
which,  it  yields  com  more  than  is  sufficient  for  its  own  supply,  and  breeds  sheep  with  very 
highly  improved  wool,  which,  under  the  name  of  electoral,  is  in  request  even  in  England.  But 
the  glory  of  Weimar  consists  in  its  intellectual  eminence,  which  has  rendered  it  the  literary 
capital,  the  Athens,  of  Germany.  While  the  other  princes  disdainfully  neglected  men  of  learn- 
ing, or  confined  their  patronage  to  the  French,  the  grand  duke  of  Sax  e-Weimar,  by 
extreme  liberality  and  courtesy,  drew  round  him  all  the  great  men  by  whom  the  annals 
of  German  literature  have  been  illustrated  during  the  last  half  century.  Wieland,  Herder, 
Schiller,  Gothe,  and  a crowd  of  secondary  name,  have,  successively  or  together,  made 
Weimar  their  residence.  This  German  Athens  is  little  more  than  a spacious  village,  with 
scarcely  a regular  street : only  the  palace  and  house  of  assembly  can  be  called  spacious  edifice*. 
It  has,  however,  a library  of  1 10,000  volumes,  liberally  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Every 
degree  of  freedom  is  given  to  the  press  that  the  great  monarchs  will  allow ; but  to  them  the 
press  of  Weimar  is  an  object  of  continual  jealousy.  The  grand  duke,  the  most  liberal  and 
popular  of  all  the  German  princes,  was  the  first  to  give  to  his  subjects  a representative  con- 
stitution : yet  so  well  were  they  before  satisfied  with  his  government,  that  attendance  on  the 
states  was  considered  by  some  as  an  unnecessary  burden.  Jena,  a small  town,  is  distinguished 
by  one  of  the  most  flourishing  universities  of  Germany,  and  as  the  theatre  of  the  great  battle 
which  overthrew  for  a time  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

2970.  Mecklenburg  is  a territory  of  the  most  northerly  part  of  Germany,  north-east  of 
Hanover,  and  bordering  on  Pomerania,  of  whose  character  it  in  a great  measure  partakes. 
It  consists  to  a great  extent  of  bike  and  forest ; and  the  cultivation  is  comparatively  rude ; 
yet  a variety  of  gentle  hills  give  it  a picturesque  aspect.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  grand 
duchies  of  Schwerin  and  Strelitz ; the  former  is  much  the  more  extensive ; and  Schwerin, 
the  capital,  is  a pretty  considerable  town,  with  a handsome  palace,  situated  on  a lake,  and  con- 
taining a good  gallery  of  pictures.  Rostock  is  a larger  town,  situated  on  the  Baltic,  and 
exporting  grain  to  the  value  of  from  150,000/.  to  200,000/.  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  is  ex- 
ceedingly small,  not  containing  quite  80,000  people,  and  its  capital  being  little  more  than 
a large  village  ; yet  it  is  interesting  to  Britain,  as  having  given  to  her  Caroline,  wife  of 
George  Il.t  and  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  III.,  two  of  the  most  respected  British 
queens. 

2971.  Brunswick  is  the  appanage  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  houses  of  Ger- 
many, that  of  Guelf ; whose  head,  Henry  the  Lion,  contended  with  the  house  of  Swabia 
for  the  empire,  but  was  worsted,  and  put  under  the  imperial  ban.  Since  that  time,  the 
Guelf  family  has  held  only  a secondary  place  in  Germany.  The  branch  of  Brunswick- 
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Luneburg,  however,  has  risen  to  the  dignity,  first  of  electors  of  Hanover,  and  then  of  kings 
of  Great  Britain.  That  of  Wolfenbuttel  hold  only  the  small  domain  called  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick.  It  is  rather  a productive  territory,  situated  partly  on  the  declivities  of  the 
Hartz,  partly  on  the  plain  of  Saxony.  The  city  of  Brunswick  is  larger  than  in  proportion 
to  the  state,  containing  a population  of  al>out  30,000.  It  is  a considerable  seat  of  the 
inland  trade  of  Germany,  its  fairs  ranking  next  to  those  of  Frankfort  and  Leipzig.  The 
government  was  nearly  absolute  till  very  lately,  when  the  people,  by  a violent  change  of 
dynasty,  effected  for  themselves  a representative  constitution. 

2972.  Branches  of  the  house  of  Saxony , once  the  ruling  family  in  northern  Germany,  hold 
a cluster  of  small  principalities  to  the  west  of  Saxony  royal.  Saxe- Coburg- Gotha  has  been 
lately  formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  branches,  on  the  extinction  of  that  of  Gotha.  It 
comprehends  a great  part  of  the  territory  of  Thuringia,  and  is  rather  productive.  The  city, 
containing  about  1 2,000  inhabitants,  is  the  channel  of  a considerable  trade  connected  with 
the  fair  of  Leipzig.  It  is  somewhat  a learned  city  ; containing  a library  of  60,000 
volumes,  with  valuable  manuscripts.  Saxe-Coburg  is  a mountainous  territory,  comprising 
part  of  the  Thuringian  forest.  It  contains  good  pasturage,  and  some  valuable  mines. 
Tliis  territory  has  been  raised  to  distinction  by  the  good  fortune  of  one  of  its  younger  mem- 
bers, now  king  of  the  Belgians.  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the  Werra,  is  a little  tract, 
enriched  by  mines  of  salt  at  Salzungen,  and  by  some  of  coal,  iron,  and  cobalt.  Saxe-Hild- 
burghausen  is  the  most  complete  example  of  one  of  these  petty  principalities.  With  a popu- 
lation of  32,000,  and  a revenue  of  20,0004,  it  has  all  the  appendages  of  a great  state;  a 
public  debt,  an  army  of  100  men,  and  a vote  in  the  Germanic  diet. 

2973.  Oldenburg  is  distinguished  by  the  high  rank  of  its  princes,  connected  by  family 
alliances  with  all  the  great  powers  of  the  north,  particularly  Russia.  The  duke  has  posses- 
sions in  different  parts  of  the  north  of  Germany  ; but  the  main  part  of  them  is  situated  on  the 
Weser,  to  the  west  of  Hanover  ; a flat,  marshy  district,  but  abounding  in  rich  pastures,  and 
somewhat  resembling  Holland. 

2974.  Nassau  is  a dukedom,  w'hich,  by  the  union  of  the  territories  l|eld  by  several 
branches  of  the  same  family,  has  attained  to  some  tolerable  magnitude.  Situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  Franconia,  forming  a hilly  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Mayn,  it  produces  those  valuable  wines,  old  Hock  and  Bleschert,  which  distinguish  tliis 
part  of  Germany  : it  docs  not  contain,  however,  any  towns  of  importance. 

2975.  The  other  principalities  are  all  very  small.  Anhalt,  on  the  Elbe,  between  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg,  has  its  population,  of  1 30,000,  divided  between  the  three  branches  of 
Dessau,  Bcmburg,  and  Kothen.  The  family  is  ancient,  and  has  produced  some  men  of 
eminence.  Schwartzenburg , a district  of  Franconia,  lias  106,000  people,  divided  between  the 
two  branches  of  Sondershausen  and  Rudolstadt,  both  of  great  antiquity,  and  deriving  more 
importance  from  their  great  estates  in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  territory. 
Beusst  in  Upper  Saxony,  has  81,700  inhabitants,  divided  between  the  elder  and  younger 
branches.  Lippe-Detmold  and  Lippe- Schaumburg  are  situated  to  the  south  of  Hanover; 
the  one  hilly  and  wooded,  the  other  flat  and  fertile.  A former  prince  of  Lippe-Schauen- 
burg  made  a distinguished  figure  in  the  service  of  Portugal.  There  arc  two  princes  of 
Hohenzollem,  Sigmaringen  and  Hertxingen,  having  l>etween  them  53,000  people.  They 
form  the  only  petty  states  in  the  south  of  Germany,  being  situated  in  Swabia,  between 
Baden  and  Wirtemberg.  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  composed  of  two  hilly  counties  between 
Hesse  and  Hanover,  derives  almost  its  sole  importance  from  the  mineral  baths  of  Pvrmont, 
which  are  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  Hesse- Homburg  is  a small  mountainous 
principality,  near  Frankfort,  possessed  by  a branch  of  the  family  of  Hesse- Darmstadt. 
Though,  by  the  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria,  its  possessions  have  been  tripled,  they  do 
not  exceed  those  of  a rich  English  squire.  Homburg,  the  capital,  is  a small  town,  in  a very 
picturesque  situation.  Finally,  the  minimum  of  principalities  is  found  in  Lichtenstein , a dis- 
trict in  the  Saxon  Erxegebirge,  with  only  5800  inhabitants ; but  the  prince,  as  an  Austrian 
nobleman,  is  one  of  the  most  opulent  individuals  in  Europe,  and  his  family  distinguished  by 
information  and  intelligence. 

2976.  The  four  free  cities  of  Germany , Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  form 
still  an  interesting  feature,  necessary  to  close  the  picture  of  this  great  country.  They  ore  the 
sole  remnant  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  imperial  cities  ; illustrious  confederacies,  which,  during 
the  middle  ages,  acted  a most  conspicuous  part  in  the  improvement  of  the  European  system. 
The  members  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  though  little  friendly  to  any  tiling  republican, 
considered  these  so  fully  established,  and  so  venerable  by  antiquity,  that  they  sanctioned 
them  as  a part  of  the  Germanic  body. 

2977.  Hamburg  is  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  Germany.  It  forms  the  em- 
porium of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  other  fertile  and  industrious  regions  watered  by  the  Elbe 
and  its  tributaries.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a grand  medium  of  communication  between 
the  northern  and  middle  states  of  Europe ; and  a species  of  depot  for  the  commodities  of  each. 
The  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  Charlemagne,  %s  a bulwark  against  tlie 
rude  northern  tribes,  by  whom  it  was  repeatedly  sacked,  particularly  by  the  Vendes,  in  1002. 
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Its  advantageous  situation,  however,  enabled  it  always  to  recover  anti  extend  its  commerce, 
till,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  concluded  with  Lubeck  a treaty,  which  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  celebrated  Hanseatic  league.  It  continued  in  a state  of  uninterrupted 
advance,  while  other  members  of  the  confederacy  declined.  In  1G18  it  was  declared  a free 
imperial  city,  and  in  1768  was  emancipated  from  all  remnant  of  dependence  upon  Den- 
mark. In  1807,  however,  a period  of  deep  calamity  commenced  : it  was  forcibly  occupied 
by  the  French  troops,  and  Bonaparte  seized  on  a part  of  the  public  treasure.  He  caused  a 
still  more  deadly  injury  by  the  enforcement  of  the  continental  system,  by  which  the  mer- 
cantile interests  of  Hamburg  were  reduced  almost  to  a state  of  ruin.  She  suffered  also 
severely  in  1818,  by  a premature  attempt  to  effect  her  liberation:  but,  on  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  she  was  restored  to  all  her  rights.  Since  that  time  she  has  greatly  revived ; 
though  her  previous  losses  and  the  depression  generally  affecting  the  commercial  interests  of 
Europe,  have  prevented  her  from  regaining  all  her  former  importance.  In  1830,  1 922  vessels 
entered  the  port  of  Hamburg;  of  which  710  were  from  Great  Britain;  375,  Holland; 
82,  Brazil ; 61,  the  Mediterranean  ; 102,  the  West  Indies;  23,  United  States ; 65,  France; 
443,  the  Baltic;  28,  Portugal;  13,  East  Indies;  20,  Spain.  The  leading  articles  of 
importation  in  1830  were,  coffee,  35,000,000 lbs.  ; cotton,  16,000  bales;  tobacco,  2538 
hogsheads;  rum,  3483  puncheons;  pepper,  680,000  lbs.;  tea,  8800  boxes.  ( M*CvUoch*s 
Diet,  of  Commerce.)  The  total  exportation  from  Britain  to  the  Hanse  towns,  most  of 
which  goes  to  Hamburg,  is  from  7,500,000/  to  9,000,000/.  The  manufactures  of  Hamburg 
are  various,  though  none  very  considerable,  except  the  refinery  of  sugar,  which  has  also 
declined  from  the  importance  which  it  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

2977.  Hamburg  is  not  a well-built  town ; the  streets  being  in  general  narrow  and 
irregular,  the  houses  constructed  of  brick  or  wood.  The  churches  of  St.  Michael's  and  St. 
Peter’s  have  elegant  spires,  and  the  new  exchange  is  handsome ; but  there  is  no  edifice 
distinguished  for  its  splendour.  The  hospital,  however,  completed  in  1823,  is  most  spacious 
and  commodious  ; being  700  feet  in  front,  and  each  wing  300  feet  long.  It  is  extremely 
well  managed,  and  believed  to  contain  2500  beds.  The  executive  in  Hamburg  consists  of 
a self-elected  senate  of  twenty-eight  members,  w’ho,  however,  are  checked  by  popular 
councils  chosen  by  all  who  have  240/.  of  property  within  the  city.  According  to  Dr. 
Buch,  the  average  population  between  1817  and  1826  was  122,815;  while  Crome  estimates 
that  of  the  whole  territory  at  150,000. 

2978.  Fubeck,  as  a Hanse  town,  rose  to  distinction  as  early  as  Hamburg,  and  possessed 
even  a pre-eminence ; the  maritime  law  by  which  the  concerns  of  that  great  confederacy 
were  regulated  having  derived  its  name  from  this  city.  Its  situation,  however,  within  the 
Baltic,  and  not  commanding  the  navigation  of  any  great  river,  rendered  it  impossible  for  it 
to  compete  with  the  high  prosperity  to  which  Hamburg  has,  in  modem  times,  attained. 
It  acquired  celebrity  by  the  retreat  of  Blucher,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena ; when  that 
general,  entrenching  himself  in  the  city,  made  a desperate  stand  against  a superior  force  of 
French  troops,  in  which  Lubeck  suffered  severely.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  it  regained 
its  privileges  as  a free  city,  and  a place  in  the  Germanic  diet.  Its  commerce  is  impeded  by 
the  small  depth  of  water  in  the  Trave,  upon  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  obliges  vessels 
drawing  more  than  ten  feet  to  stop  at  Travemunde.  What  remains  of  its  commerce 
consists  in  the  export  of  the  grain  abundantly  produced  in  the  surrounding  countries;  for 
whose  use  it  imports  wine,  colonial  produce,  and  manufactured  articles.  Lubeck,  for  an 
old  town,  is  well  built  of  stone,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary  is  elegantly  adorned  with  a 
series  of  paintings  called  the  Dance  of  Death.  The  fortresses,  once  of  great  strength,  were 
demolished  by  the  French. 

2979.  Bremen , at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  is  enriched  by  the  commerce  of  that  important 
river,  down  which  are  brought  the  productions  of  Westphalia  and  part  of  Franconia ; countries 
extensive  and  valuable,  though  not  nearly  equal  to  those  watered  by  the  Elbe.  The  city  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  old  towm  consists  of  narrow  streets,  bordered  by 
high  gloomy  houses,  built  in  the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages : but  there  is  a new  town,  in  n 
much  more  elegant  style.  The  government,  which  once  approached  to  an  oligarchy,  is 
now  almost  purely  democratic.  In  1 829  there  entered  Bremen  881  vessels;  of  which  66 
were  from  the  United  States;  45,  West  Indies,  chiefly  Spanish;  14,  South  America;  110, 
Great  Britain*;  37,  France ; 5,  Spain  and  the  Canaries;  2,  Italy  ; 80,  Russia ; 11,  Sweden  ; 

1 1,  Norway  ; 66,  Denmark  ; 321,  North  of  Germany  ; 41,  Prussia  ; 70,  Netherlands,  Ac.  ; 
2,  the  whale  fishery.  The  chief  imports  were  coffee,  1 3,500,000  lbs.  ; sugar,  17,000,000  ; 
cotton,  1,500,000  ; tobacco,  14,000,000  ; wine,  15,000  oxhoft  /58  gallons)  ; grain,  5098  lasts. 

2980.  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  city,  tbe  seat  of  the  Ger- 
manic diet.  Its  chief  importance,  however,  is  derived  from  being  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  the  German  inland  trade:  its  fairs,  which  are  held  twice  in  the  year,  being  second  only 
to  that  of  I^ipzig.  Its  situation  on  the  Mhyn,  near  its  junction  with  the  Rhine,  and  nt 
the  meeting  of  the  great  roads  which  traverse  Germany,  is  extremely  favourable  for  this 
object.  Though  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  there  are  several  spacious  squares  and  streets; 
also  numerous  large  mansions  which  recall  solemn  historical  recollections.  The  fortifications 
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are  no  longer  of  any  mportance.  The  main  body  of  the  city  is  on  the  north  side  of  th® 
river  ; but  a portion,  called  Sachsenhausen,  stands  on  the  north  side,  and  is  connected  by 
a stone  bridge.  The  inhabitants  are,  in  general,  well  informed ; and  many  private  indi- 
viduals poisess  valuable  libraries,  and  collections  relating  to  the  fine  arts.  The  Jews,  who 
are  very  numerous,  were  formerly  confined  to  a particular  quarter,  where  they  were  shut  in 
every  night;  but  since  1796  this  illiberal  system  has  been  discontinued. 


Chap.  XI. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

2981.  The  Netherlands , comprising  now  the  two  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Helgium, 
form  a maritime  territory,  which,  situated  almost  in  the  centre  between  the  north  and 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  penetrated  by  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  possesses  great 
natural  advantages  for  industry  and  commerce.  They  have,  accordingly,  from  a very  early 
period  of  modern  history,  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  parts  of 
Europe.  The  union  of  the  Batavian  and  Belgic  Netherlands  into  one  kingdom,  though 
in  fact  only  a renewal  of  that  which  subsisted  at  a former  period,  was  suddenly  terminated, 
in  1830,  by  a revolution  of  the  Belgians.  The  separate  existence,  however,  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  being  yet  recent,  and  the  statistical  information  respecting  them  having  for  a 
number  of  years  been  collected  with  reference  always  to  the  entire  Netherlands,  they  will  be 
still  treated  most  advantageously  in  combination.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that, 
since  the  revolution  of  1830,  Belgium  ha*l  been  erected  into  a separate  monarchy,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe;  and  the  crown,  with  their  consent,  has 
been  conferred  on  Prince  Leopold,  formerly  of  Saxe- Coburg. 


HOLLAND. 
I.  PutnuvD. 
1.  Pirn* 

8.  Htiit.fiiKM* 

3.  Dokkum 

4.  I«u«anl«n 
A.  St.  Jacob 

6.  Fanekir 

7.  Harlingen 

I.  K mwuri 
».  IM.warU 

10.  Wivkasn 

11.  HlntWopffl 
11  Starotm 

13.  Slotm 

14.  Ktiiiuier 
13.  Trrkappel 
16.  Gross  w 
1".  Schoo*. 

18.  Vootdvdd* 

10.  Reeder  Z wane 

90.  bonkcTtotk. 


II.  OittMnrt. 
>1.  Mat  urn 

W.  fi  rv|r.kcTk* 

23.  /oltk  imp 

*4.  llskert 
23.  I.«(mf«nn 
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Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

2982.  Holland  and  Belgium  may  be  regarded  as  a large  corner  or  segment  cut  off  from 
France  and  Germany,  which  form  round  it  a species  of  irregular  arc.  Arbitrary  lines,  drawn 
conformably  to  treaties,  mark  all  except  its  maritime  boundaries ; for,  though  several  of  the 
greatest  rivers  of  Europe  cross  its  territory,  none  of  them  have  any  limitary  character.  The 
maritime  boundary,  which,  like  the  inland,  extends  from  north-east  to  south-west,  is  the  North 
Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  which  is  formed  here  into  a species  of  large  gulf  by  the  opposite  coast 
of  part  of  the  English  Channel.  Holland  is  also  penetrated  by  the  deep  inlet  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  The  whole  territory  extends  between  49°  SO"  and  53°  34'  N.  lat.,  and  2°  3C/  and 
d°  58'  E.  long. ; making  about  280  miles  in  length,  and  220  miles  in  breadth.  The  entire 
extent,  according  to  the  best  calculations,  amounts  to  24,870  square  miles,  or  15,900,000 
English  acres. 

2983.  In  respect  to  surface,  this  country  includes  the  lowest  portion  of  the  great  low  land 
of  the  European  continent.  The  northern  parts,  composing  the  new  kingdom  of  Holland, 
are  mostly  below  the  level  to  which  the  bordering  sea  rises  during  high  tides  or  swells. 
Hence  originated  an  imminent  danger  of  inundation,  till  the  Dutch  constructed  those 
mighty  dikes,  by  which  the  sea  is  excluded,  and  which  form  so  extraordinary  a monument 
of  their  industry.  Holland  i9  humorously  described  by  Butler  as  “ a country  that  draws 
fifty  feet  of  water.”  The  Belgic  provinces  are  also  flat,  but  not  lower  than  the  surface  of 
flie  sea,  nor  much  exposed  to  river  inundation.  In  the  south-eastern  district  of  Lidge  and 
Namur,  branches  of  the  Rhenish  mountains  render  the  surface  irregular,  and  sometimes 
hilly,  particularly  in  the  tract  forming  part  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Ardennes. 

2984.  Several  rivers,  which  rank  among  the  greatest  in  Europe,  and  are  derived  from 
distant  sources,  pass  through  this  territory  ; and,  separating  into  numerous  channels,  form 
broad  cstuariea  at  their  entrance  into  the  ocean.  They  all  unite  in  the  channel  of  the  ma- 
jestic Rhine ; yet,  by  a singular  fortune,  tills  great  name  is  not  retained  by  the  main  branch 
of  the  river,  which,  in  turning  to  the  westward,  receives  the  name  of  Waal,  and 
afterwards  that  of  its  important  tributary  the  Maese,  under  which  designation  it  flows  into 
the  sea  below  Rotterdam.  The  Yssel,  another  considerable  branch,  runs  northward  into  the 
Zuyder  Zee ; while  the  name  of  Rhine  is  retained  by  another,  comparatively  a rivulet, 
which  passes  through  the  provinces  of  Gueldres  and  Utrecht.  The  Maese  is  the  only  great 
river  which  has  the  larger  part  of  its  course  through  the  Netherlands,  traversing  the  interior 
of  Belgium  from  south  to  north.  Its  main  tributaries,  the  Sambre  on  the  west,  and  the 
Roer  on  the  east,  have  only  a portion  of  their  course  through  Belgium.  The  Scheldt  has 
not  nearly  so  long  a course ; but  this  river,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Lys,  the  Dyle,  the  Den- 
der,  and  the  Neethe,  water  the  most  improved  districts,  and  visit  the  greatest  cities  of  Bel- 
gium. When  united  under  their  main  branch,  they  form  a broad  navigable  channel, 
opening  into  an  estuary,  which  affords  to  Antwerp  the  means  of  carrying  on  an  extensive 
maritime  commerce. 

2985.  The  only  considerable  lake  in  Holland  is  Haerlem-Meer,  a wide  shallow  expanse  ; 
which,  however,  was  of  great  service  to  the  Dutch  during  their  grand  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, by  giving  them  the  means  of  laying  the  surrounding  country  under  water.  There  are 
several  smaller  lakes  of  the  same  character  in  Friesland. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Sueskct.  1.  Geology. 

2986.  The  higher  parts  of  this  country  are  composed  of  strata  of  transition  slates  and 
quartzes , more  or  less  inclining  to  sandstone,  generally  directed  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and 
traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  quart*.  These  slates  are  clay  slate , whet  slate  or  hone , tfrate- 
ing  slate  or  black  chalk.  Resting  upon  the  transition  rocks  occur  various  secondary  deposits. 
The  first  formation  is  the  old  red  sandstone,  upon  which  rests  the  mountain  limestone. 
Associated  with  these  rocks  are  various  slate  clays,  and  beds  of  anthracite  or  glance  coal. 
Mines  of  broum  iron  ore , or  hydrate  of  iron,  and  of  red  iron  ore,  or  oxide  of  iron,  occur 
among  these  rocks.  A gTcat  field  of  the  coal  formation , renting  upon  this  mountain  lime- 
stone, extends  from  Aix  la  Chapelle  to  Douay.  The  coal  formation  in  this  tract  of  country- 
forms  a series  of  irregular  basins,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are  those  of  Liege  and 
Charleroi,  wliich  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a small  ridge  of  limestone.  The  chief 
rocks  of  these  coal-basins  are  sandstone,  slate,  clay  ironstone,  and  coal.  The  most  important 
coal  mines  arc  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mons  and  Charleroi  ; but  tlie  mines  of  Liege 
are  remarkable  on  account  of  the  difficulties  the  miners  meet  with  in  their  workings ; the 
number  of  beds  of  coal  being  reckoned  as  high  as  eighty-three  by  M.  Dumont.  From  Aix 
la  Chapelle  by  Maestricht  and  Brussels,  the  country  is  composed  of  chalk,  with  occasional 
displays  of  green  sand,  gault,  and  Shanklin  sand,  rising  from  under  it. 
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9987.  The  trUonian  or  lower  tertiary  rock<  form  in  the  Netherlands  a very  considerable  basin, 
in  which  is  situated  the  city  of  Brussels.  It  is  composed  principally  of  sands,  ferriferous 
sandstones,  white  sandstones,  dint,  limestone,  and  clayey  marl.  These  tertiary  deposits  arc 
observed  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  diluvium ; and  at  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt, 
Meuse,  and  Rhine,  there  are  vast  deposits  of  river  alluvium,  which  alluvium  forms  also 
the  island  of  Zeeland,  and  the  greater  part  of  Holland. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

2988.  The  Botany  of  this  country  has  been  already  noticed  under  that  of  Germany. 

Subsect.  9.  Zoology. 

2989.  The  Native  Zoology  offert  nothing  peculiar  from  that  of  the  adjacent  kingdoms.  The 

Dutch  horses  (Jig-  391.)  are  only  valuable  for 
draught : those  of  Friesland,  Berg,  and  the  country 
of  Julters,  are  the  best ; but  their  feet  are  generally 
large,  they  eat  much,  and  have  little  endurance. 
The  Flemish  sheep  are  of  a breed  common 
to  France  and  the  Netherlands,  being  in  general 
hornless,  high  on  the  legs,  and  derived  from  an 
intermixture  with  the  Barbary  long-legged  sheep. 
The  Dutch  oxen  arc  of  an  immense  size,  Major 
Smith  having  seen  one  which  weighed  2000  lbs. 
This  race  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
Denmark,  and  to  have  produced  the  Holstein, 
which  was  the  parent  of  the  old  unimproved 
English  breeds. 

Historical  Geography. 

2990.  The  Netherlands  formed,  in  ancient  times,  the  principal  part  of  Gallia  Belgica.  The 
Belga;  were  the  rudest,  the  bravest,  and  the  fiercest  of  the  three  nations  of  Gaul.  A desperate 
struggle  was  maintained  before  they  yielded  to  the  genius  of  Cscsar,  and  the  superior  disci- 
pline of  the  Roman  armies.  At  length  the  country  within  the  Rhine  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a Roman  province  ; but  the  Batavi,  the  ancient  Hollanders,  united  themselves 
to  Rome  rather  as  allies  than  subjects. 

2991.  During  the  middle  ages  the  Netherlands  passed  through  a series  of  vicissitudes.  So 
early  as  the  era  of  Charlemagne,  they  bad  acquired  distinction  in  the  pursuits  of  industry  ; 
and  some  of  their  fabrics  were  sent  by  that  monarch  to  the  caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  as 
specimens  of  the  arts  and  industry  of  Europe.  When  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  fell  to 
pieces,  these  states  were  divided  into  a number  of  separate  principalities,  all  successively 
united,  by  marriage  contract  or  inheritances,  under  the  sway  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Flemish  provinces  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  prosperity.  They  received  all  the  raw  materials  of  France  and  England, 
countries  then  rude  and  agricultural,  and  returned  them  in  a manufactured  state.  Ghent 
•lone  is  said  to  have  employed  40,000  looms ; though  this  is  most  probably  much  exaggerated. 
Bruges  first,  and  then  Antwerp,  formed  the  grand  depot  for  the  commerce  of  the  northern 
and  middle  states  of  Europe. 

2992.  The  house  of  Austria,  by  the  intermarriage  of  Maximilian  I.  and  Mary,  the  heiress 
of  Burgundy,  succeeded  to  the  rich  dowry  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces.  They  formed  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  the  power  of  Charles  V.,  who  transmitted  them,  with  Spain  and  his 
Italian  dominions,  to  his  son  Philip  II. 

2993.  The  Reformation  was  early  introduced  into  the  Netherlands,  and  had  a most 
powerful  influence  upon  their  destiny.  Being  suited  to  the  sober  and  thinking  habits 
of  a manufacturing  population,  it  was  soon  embraced  by  a majority  of  the  people,  who  were 
thus  placed  in  direct  collision  with  the  fierce  and  gloomy  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  The  In- 
quisition being  introduced,  in  its  most  unrelenting  severity,  with  a view  to  the  suppression  of 
the  new  doctrine,  drove  the  people  into  open  rebellion  j and  a contest  of  fifty  years'  duration 
•rose,  the  most  fierce,  bloody,  and  important  in  its  consequences,  of  all  those  to  which  differ- 
ences of  religion  have  given  rise.  The  duke  of  Alva,  who  boasted  that,  during  his  govern- 
ment in  the  Low  Countries,  18,000  persons  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  was,  however, 
unable  to  sutxluc  the  independent  spirit  and  determined  enmity  to  Spanish  dominion  which 
be  had  been  instrumental  in  kindling.  The  more  moderate  conduct  of  his  successors,  and, 
above  all,  of  Alexander  Farneae,  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  Spanish  sway  over  the 
Belgic  provinces  which  were  not  defended  by  any  natural  barriers.  Even  the  Dutch  were 
reduced  to  the  disastrous  necessity  of  opening  their  dikes,  and  allowing  a great  part  of  their 
territory  to  be  inundated.  Their  courage  and  perseverance,  however,  the  great  talent  of  ths 
first  two  princes  of  the  bouse  of  Orange,  and  the  aid  afforded  by  Elisabeth,  enabled  them 
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finally  to  achieve  their  independence.  The  union  of  Utrecht,  when  they  constituted  them- 
selves into  an  independent  state,  by  the  title  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  was  con- 
cluded in  1597. 

2994.  From  this  period  the  destiny  of  the  United  Provinces,  called  more  commonly  by  the 
name  of  Holland,  the  chief  province  among  them,  was  entirely  different  from  that  of 
Belgium.  They  speedily  attracted  many  of  the  manufactures,  and  all  the  commerce,  which 
had  raised  the  Flemish  cities  to  prosperity.  The  Dutch  conquered  from  Portugal,  at  that 
time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  the  finest  of  her  possessions  in  the  East  Indies;  obtained 
a temporary  footing  in  Brazil ; and  rendered  Amsterdam  the  centre  of  a flourishing  trade 
with  India  : they  carried  on  the  fisheries,  especially  those  of  herrings,  upon  an  unprecedented 
scale ; and  became  the  first  maritime  people  in  the  world.  The  commercial  greatness  of 
Holland  presents  so  remarkable  a phenomenon,  that  we  cannot  forbear  availing  ourselves  of 
some  part  of  that  luminous  illustration  of  it,  which  has  been  afforded  by  the  researches  of 
Mr.  M‘Culloch.  That  able  writer  observes : — 

“ Between  the  years  1651  and  J672,  when  the  territories  of  the  republic  were  invaded 
by  the  French,  the  commerce  of  Holland  seems  to  have  reached  its  greatest  height.  De 
Witt  estimates  its  increase  from  the  treaty  with  Spain,  concluded  at  Munster  in  1643,  to 
1669,  at  fully  a half.  He  adds,  that,  during  the  war  with  Holland,  Spain  lost  the  greatest 
part  of  her  naval  power ; that  since  the  peace,  the  Dutch  had  obtained  most  of  the  trade  to 
that  country,  which  had  been  previously  carried  on  by  the  Hanseatic  merchants  and  the 
English;  that  almost  all  the  coasting  trade  of  Spain  was  carried  on  by  Dutch  shipping; 
that  Spain  had  even  been  forced  to  hire  Dutch  ships  to  sail  to  her  American  possessions ; 
and  that  so  great  was  the  exportation  of  goods  from  Holland  to  Spain,  that  all  the  mer- 
chandise brought  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  was  not  sufficient  to  make  returns  for  them. 

“ At  this  period,  indeed,  the  Dutch  engrossed,  not  by  means  of  any  artificial  monopoly, 
but  by  the  greater  number  of  their  ships,  and  their  superior  skill  and  economy  in  all  that 
regarded  navigation,  almost  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  Europe.  The  value  of  the  goods 
exported  from  France  in  Dutch  bottoms,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ex- 
ceeded 40, CXX>, 000  livres ; and  the  commerce  of  England  with  the  Low  Countries  was,  for 
a very  long  period,  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  them. 

“The  business  of  marine  insurance  was  largely  and  successfully  prosecuted  at  Amster- 
dam ; and  the  ordinances  published  in  1551,  1563,  and  1570,  contain  the  most  judicious 
regulations  for  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  as  might  arise  in  conducting  this  difficult  but 
highly  useful  business.  It  is  singular,  however,  notwithstanding  the  sagacity  of  the  Dutch, 
and  their  desire  to  strengthen  industrious  habits,  that  they  should  have  prohibited  insurance 
upon  lives.  It  was  reserved  for  England  to  show  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived 
from  this  beautiful  application  of  tlie  science  of  probabilities. 

“ In  1690,  Sir  William  Petty  estimated  the  shipping  of  Europe  at  about  2,000,000  tons, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  distributed  as  follows  : — viz.  England,  500,000 ; France,  100,000  ; 
Hamburgh,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Dantzic,  250,000 : Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  250,000 ; 
that  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  amounting,  according  to  him,  to  900,000  tons,  or  to 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  Europe!  No  great  dependence  can,  of  course, 
be  placed  upon  these  estimates ; but  the  probability  is,  that,  had  they  been  more  accurate, 
the  preponderance  in  favour  of  Holland  would  have  been  greater  than  it  appears  to  be ; for 
the  official  returns  to  the  circulars  addressed  in  1701  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  to 
the  officers  at  the  different  ports,  show  that  the  whole  mercantile  navy  of  England  amounted 
at  that  period  to  only  261,222  tons,  carrying  27,196  men.  {Macphcrsons  Annals  of  Com- 
merce, anno  1701.) 

“ It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  concluded,  that,  during  the  seventeenth  century  the  foreign 
commerce  and  navigation  of  Holland  was  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe  besides ; and  vet 
the  country  which  w-as  the  seat  of  this  vast  commerce  had  no  native  produce  to  export,  nor 
even  a piece  of  timber  fit  for  ship-building.  All  had  been  the  fruit  of  industry,  economy, 
and  a fortunate  combination  of  circumstances. 

“ Holland  owed  this  vast  commerce  to  a variety  of  causes : partly  to  her  peculiar  situ- 
ation, the  industry  and  economy  of  her  inhabitants,  the  comparatively  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened system  of  civil  as  well  as  of  commercial  policy  adopted  by  the  republic ; and  partly  also 
to  the  wars  and  disturbances  that  prevailed  in  most  European  countries  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  prevented  them  from  emulating  the  successful  career  of  the  Dutch. 

“ Many  dissertations  have  been  written  to  account  for  the  decline  of  the  commerce  of 
Holland.  But,  if  we  mistake  not,  its  leading  causes  may  be  classed  under  two  prominent 
heads,  viz.  first,  the  natural  growth  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  other  countries ; and 
second,  the  weight  of  taxation  at  home.  During  the  period  when  the  republic  rose  to  great 
eminence  as  a commercial  state,  England,  France,  and  Spain,  distracted  by  civil  and  reli- 
gious dissensions,  or  engrossed  wholly  by  schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  were  unable  to 
apply  their  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  or  to  withstand  the  competition  of  so 
industrious  a people  as  the  Dutch.  They,  therefore,  were  under  the  necessity  of  allowing 
the  greater  part  of  their  foreign,  and  even  of  their  coasting  trade,  to  be  carried  on  in  Dutch 
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bottoms,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Dutch  factors.  But  after  the  accession  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  ascendency  of  Cromwell  had  put  an  end  to  internal  commotions  in 
France  and  England,  the  energies  of  these  two  great  nations  began  to  be  directed  to  pur- 
suits of  which  the  Dutch  had  hitherto  enjoyed  almost  a monopoly.  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that,  when  tranquillity  and  a regular  system  of  government  had  been  established  in 
France  and  England,  their  active  and  enterprising  inhabitants  would  submit  to  see  one  of 
their  most  valuable  branches  of  industry  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  Dutch  ceased  to 
be  the  carriers  of  Europe,  without  any  fault  of  their  own.  Their  performance  of  that 
function  necessarily  terminated  as  soon  as  other  nations  became  possessed  of  a mercantile 
marine,  and  were  able  to  do  for  tbemselves  what  had  previously  been  done  for  them  by  their 
neighbours.  , 

“ Whatever,  therefore,  might  have  been  the  condition  of  Holland  in  oilier  respects,  the 
natural  advance  of  rival  nations  must  inevitably  have  stripped  her  of  a large  portion  of  the 
commerce  she  once  possessed.  But  the  progress  of  decline  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
accelerated,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  efforts  to  arrest  it  were  rendered  ineffectual,  by  the  ex- 
tremely heavy  taxation  to  which  she  was  subjected,  occasioned  by  the  unavoidable  expenses 
incurred  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  with  Spain,  and  the  subsequent  wars  with  France  and 
England.  The  necessities  of  the  state  led  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  corn,  on  flour 
when  it  was  ground  at  the  mill,  and  on  bread  when  it  came  from  the  oven ; on  butter,  and 
fish,  and  fruit;  on  income  and  legacies;  the  sale  of  houses;  and,  in  short,  almost  every 
article  either  of  necessity  or  convenience.  Sir  William  Temple  mentions  that  in  his  time 
— and  taxes  were  greatly  increased  afterwards  — one  fish  sauce  was  in  common  use,  which 
directly  paid  no  fewer  than  thirty  different  duties  of  excise;  and  it  was  a common  saying  at 
Amsterdam,  that  every  dish  of  fish  brought  to  table  was  paid  for  once  to  the  fisherman,  and 
six  times  to  the  state. 

M In  consequence  principally  of  the  oppressiveness  of  taxation,  but  partly,  too,  of  the 
excessive  accumulation  of  capital  that  had  taken  place  while  the  Dutch  engrossed  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  Europe,  profits  in  Holland  were  reduced  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  have  ever  since  continued  extremely  low.  This  circumstance  would  of  itself 
have  sapped  the  foundations  of  her  commercial  greatness.  Her  capitalists,  who  could 
hardly  expect  to  clear  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  nett  profit  by  any  sort  of  under- 
taking carried  on  at  home,  were  tempted  to  vest  their  capital  in  other  countries,  and  to 
speculate  in  loans  to  foreign  governments.  There  are  the  best  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
Dutch  were,  until  very  lately,  the  largest  creditors  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  It  is  impos- 
sible, indeed,  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  what  the  sums  owing  them  by  foreigners 
previously  to  the  late  French  war,  or  at  present,  may  amount  to  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  the  former  period  the  amount  was  immense,  and  that  it  is  still  very  considerable. 
M.  Demeunier  ( Dictionnairc  de  l' Economic  Politique , tome  iii.  p.  720.)  states  the  amount  of 
capital  lent  by  the  Dutch  to  foreign  governments,  exclusive  of  the  large  sums  lent  to  France 
during  the  American  war,  at  seventy-three  millions  sterling.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
Picheue  de  la  Holla  rule  (ii.  p.  292.),  the  sums  lent  to  France  and  England  only,  previously 
to  1778,  amounted  to  1,500,000  Uvres  tournois,  or  sixty  millions  sterling.  And  besides 
these,  vast  sums  were  lent  to  private  individuals  in  foreign  countries,  both  regularly  as  loans 
st  interest,  and  in  the  shape  of  goods  advanced  at  long  credits.  So  great  was  the  difficulty 
of  finding  an  advantageous  investment  for  money  in  Holland,  that  Sir  William  Temple 
mentions,  that  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  national  debt  was  looked  upon  by  the  creditors 
•5  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude.  4 They  receive  it,*  says  he,  * with  tears,  not  knowing  how 
to  dispose  of  it  to  interest  with  such  safety  and  ease.’ 

u Among  the  subordinate  causes  which  contributed  to  the  decline  of  Dutch  commerce, 
or  which  have,  at  all  events,  prevented  its  growth,  we  may  reckon  the  circumstance  of  the 
commerce  with  India  having  been  subjected  to  the  trammels  of  monopoly.  De  Wilt  ex- 
presses his  firm  conviction,  that  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company  would  have  added 
very  greatly  to  the  trade  with  the  East ; and  no  doubt  can  now  remain  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  that  such  would  have  been  the  case.  The  interference  of  the  administration  in  regu- 
lating the  mode  in  which  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  industry  should  be  carried 
on,  seems  also  to  have  been  exceedingly  injurious.  Every  proceeding  with  respect  to  the 
herring  fishery,  for  example,  was  regulated  by  the  orders  of  government,  carried  into  effect 
under  the  inspection  of  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  these  regulations  were 
exceedingly  vexatious.  The  period  when  the  fishery  might  begin  was  fixed  at  five  minutes 
past  twelve  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June ! and  the  master  and  pilot  of  every 
vessel  leaving  Holland  for  the  fishery  were  obliged  to  make  oath  that  they  would  respect  the 
regulation.  The  species  of  salt  to  be  made  use  of  in  curing  different  sorts  of  herrings  was 
also  fixed  by  law ; and  there  were  endless  regulations  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  barrels, 
the  number  and  thickness  of  the  staves  of  which  they  were  to  be  made;  the  gutting  and 
packing  of  the  herring  ; tbe  branding  of  the  barrels,  &c.  &c.  ( Histoirc  des  l*6chc$,  $*c.  dam 
Us  Men  du  Nord , tom.  i.  chap.  24. ) These  regulations  w*ere  intended  to  secure  to  tbe 
Hollanders  that  superiority  which  they  had  early  attained  in  the  fishery,  and  to  prevent  the 
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reputation  of  their  herrings  from  being  injured  by  the  bad  faith  of  individuals.  But  their 
real  effect  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  By  tying  up  the  fishers  to  a system  of  routine, 
they  prevented  them  from  making  any  improvements;  while  the  facility  of  counterfeiting 
the  public  marks  opened  a much  wider  door  to  fraud,  than  would  have  been  opened  had 
government  wisely  declined  interfering  in  the  matter. 

u In  despite,  however,  of  the  East  India  monopoly,  and  the  regulations  now  described, 
the  commercial  policy  of  Holland  has  been  more  liberal  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  And 
in  consequence,  a.  country  not  more  extensive  than  Wales,  and  naturally  not  more  fertile, 
conquered,  indeed,  in  a great  measure  from  the  sea,  has  accumulated  a population  of  upwards 
of  two  millions ; has  maintained  wars  of  unexampled  duration  with  the  most  powerful 
monarchies ; and,  besides  laying  out  immense  sums  in  works  of  utility  and  ornament  at 
home,  has  been  enabled  to  lend  hundreds  of  millions  to  foreigners.** 

2995.  The  French  revolution  produced  a movement  so  great,  and  with  which  Holland  was 
in  such  close  contact,  that  it  acted  powerfully  upon  her  political  destinies.  The  revolutionary 
armies,  after  having  defeated  those  of  all  the  allied  powers  on  the  plains  of  Belgium,  ad- 
vanced into  Holland  ; where,  meeting  with  support  from  a powerful  internal  party,  they  had 
no  difficulty  in  subverting  the  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Orange.  In  its  stead  was  formed 
the  Batavian  republic,  virtually  united  to,  and  ruled  by,  the  republican  government  of 
France.  A vigorous  attempt,  made  in  1799,  by  Britain  and  Russia,  to  re-establish  the  old 
order  of  things,  was  baffled  ; and  no  sooner  had  Napoleon  been  made  emperor  of  France,  than 
he  bestowed  Holland,  formed  into  a kingdom,  on  his  brother  Louis.  This  prince,  of  a mild 
and  amiable  temper,  was  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Dutch  ; but  he  w as  allowed 
only  to  act  as  viceroy  to  his  brother,  and  was  obliged  to  assist  in  forwarding  those  measures 
by  which  Napoleon,  in  the  vain  hope  of  ruining  Britain,  endeavoured  hermetically  to  seal  all 
the  ports  of  the  Continent  against  foreign  commerce.  This  system  was  most  distressing  to 
all  countries  subjected  to  it ; but  to  Holland  it  was  peculiarly  ruinous : that  maritime 
commerce  on  which  her  whole  greatness  had  rested,  received  a blow-  from  which,  perhaps,  it 
will  never  recover. 

2996.  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  grew  out  of  the  measures  adopted  by  that  great 
coalition  which,  after  a long  series  of  triumphs,  totally  overthrew  the  colossal  fabric  that 
had  been  raised  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon  and  the  bravery  of  the  French.  After  its  fall, 
Austria  might  have  advanced  a claim  to  the  Netherlands,  so  long  a portion  of  her  extended 
dominion.  Being,  however,  so  remote,  and  so  much  detached  from  her  other  territories,  it 
was  likely  to  prove  a dependency  inconvenient  and  difficult  to  defend.  She  therefore  con- 
sented to  accept  indemnification  in  another  quarter,  and  to  allow  Belgium,  with  Holland,  to 
be  formed  into  a representative  kingdom,  under  the  house  of  Orange ; believing  it  might 
serve  as  a barrier  against  any  future  encroachment  of  France.  The  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, thus  formed,  was  divided  into  tw’o  distinct  parts,  Holland  and  Belgium ; but  the 
latter,  differing  in  religion,  language,  and  manners,  was  always  discontented  at  this  union, 
and  considered  itself  as  a subject  state.  Inspired  by  the  example  of  France  in  1830,  the 
people  rose  in  arms,  and,  after  a short  but  desperate  struggle,  succeeded,  with  the  ultimate 
consent  of  the  great  powers,  in  forming  themselves  into  a separate  kingdom,  under  the 
name  of  Belgium.  It  comprises  the  provinces  of  South  Brabant,  East  and  West  Flanders, 
Antwerp,  Ilainault,  Namur,  Li&ge,  the  greater  part  of  Limburg,  and  a small  part  of 
Luxemburg.  Holland,  besides  the  ten  United  Provinces,  has  nearly  all  Luxemburg,  and 
a small  part  of  Limburg,  containing,  however,  Maestricht,  its  largest  town. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography* 

9997.  A limited  monarchy , modelled  pretty  nearly  after  that  of  Britain,  was  the  consti- 
tution established  for  the  new’  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  continued  in  both  the  parts 
into  which  it  has  been  separated. 

2998.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  states-general ; a popular  assembly,  modified, 
however,  somewhat  differently  from  those  either  of  Britain  or  France.  Each  province,  as 
under  the  ancient  Dutch  system,  has  an  assembly  of  its  own,  which  regulates  local  affairs, 
and  has  even  the  power  of  imposing  local  taxes.  It  cannot,  however,  injure  commerce,  by 
imposing  heavier  duties  on  the  produce  of  other  provinces  than  its  own.  The  members  of 
these  assemblies  are  chosen  by  electoral  colleges  formed  in  every  great  town ; not  by  public 
meeting,  or  open  election ; but  by  the  police  officers  going  from  house  to  house,  and  col- 
lecting billets  signed  and  sealed.  The  members  of  the  second  chamber  are  chosen  for 
three  years,  one  third  of  the  number  being  annually  renewed.  The  upper  chamber  does  not 
consist  of  hereditary  nobles,  but  of  a council  of  from  forty  to  sixty,  named  by  the  king  for 
life.  The  members  of  the  upper  house  have  a salary  of  2704,  and  those  of  the  lower  of  2204 

2999.  The  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  amounted  to  about  7,500,0004, 
raised  by  the  usual  expedients  of  land-tax,  excise,  customs,  stamps,  post-office,  and  by  a tax 
on  patents.  These  are  required  to  Ik*  taken  out  by  all  persons  exercising  trades  or  pro- 
fessions ; and  partake  of  the  character  of  an  income  tax,  inasmuch  as  their  magnitude  i*. 
dctei  mined  by  the  extent  of  the  sales  made  by  the  parties  during  the  preceding  year. 
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3000.  Produce  qf  the  principal  branches  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Nether  land*.  In  Florins. 


1816. 

1521. 

is*;. 

vvTUgr  far 
the  11 

Direct  Taxes  .... 

Stamps,  Registration,  Ac.  . . 

Import  and  Export  - ...  1 

Duties  and  Excise  - - - ) 

Warranty  on  Gold  and  Silver  - - 

Posts  .... 

Lottery  of  the  Netherlands  - - 

Lottery  of  Brussels  ... 

High  Iloads  - - 

25, .*13,700 
12,310,266 
22,127,999 

131,786 

1,(MK;,308 

448,952 

1,475,(47 

1,546,1)80 

32,049,316 
13,425 ,534 
22,349,155 

174,029 
1 ,823,224 
595,540 
528,276 
1,010,799 

28,972,S1S 

12,501,902 

31,121,666 

188,908 

1,984,476 

5f*4,448 

1,029,567 

1,108,823 

29,156,436 
12,294,551 
23,727,855 
181,749 
1,614,759 
527,212 
753,418 
1,057 *>75 

The  total  average  annua)  produce  of  the  revenue,  during  this  period,  was  88,044,152 
Borins,  or  about  7,337,01 2L  sterling  a year. 


3001.  Principal  branches  of  the  Expenditure  of  the  Netherlands.  In  Florins. 


iglfi. 

1821. 

1826. 

A*ern*e  for 
the  11  jearv 

King's  Household  ... 

Great  Offices  of  State 
Foreign  Atlhirs  • - 

Justice  . - 

Interior  and  Waterstaat* 

Religions,  except  the  Catholic  - - 

Catholic  Religion 

Education,  Arts,  Commerce,  and  Colonic* 
Finances  .... 

Navy  . ... 

Army  - ... 

2,600,000 
1,468, <>35 
937,838 
3,394,51 1 
7,245,910 
1,264,261 
1,325,170 
3,694,730 
23,314,342 
6^54,531 
27,128^774 

2, 61 X), (XX) 
1,211,285 
705,503 
3,221,347 
5,019,322 
1,423,449 
2,086,730 
1,723,882 
34,309,517 
5,037,745 
17,427,732 

2,100,000 

1,065,430 

766,‘XjO 

2,191,049 

0,159,249 

1,327,311 

1,631,413 

73,01‘H" 

38,707*562 

6*5K2,842 

18,444,535 

2*531,636 

1,202,811 

787,638 

3,243,567 

5,744,439 

1*351,813 

1,662,863 

2,155,520 

31*553,101 

5,775,711 

£2,852,651 

Die  article  finances  means  chiefly  the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  This  amounted,  in 
1826,  to  upwards  of  four  per  cent,  on  a capital  of  832,334,500  florins.  The  debt  was 
almost  wholly  contracted  by  the  Dutch,  principally  during  their  protracted  and  glorious 
struggle  for  independence,  and  partly  during  the  period  that  Holland  was  connected  with 
France. 

The  total  annual  average  expenditure,  during  the  above-mentioned  years,  was  98,106,620 
Borins,  or  about  8,175,5684  ; exceeding  the  ordinary  revenue  by  about  800,0004  a year. 

3002.  The  military  force  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  in  a somewhat  large 
proportion  to  its  resources.  This  was  supposed  to  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  proximity 
of  so  great  a power  as  France,  whose  attack,  or  at  least  whose  dictation,  there  might  be 
room  to  apprehend.  The  army,  before  the  late  changes,  amounted  to  about  62,000  men. 
The  Belgic  provinces,  having  been  long  the  principal  theatre  of  hostility  between  France  and 
Austria,  were  guarded  by  a line  of  strong  fortresses.  These  had  been  allowed  to  fall  some- 
what into  decay  ; but  the  allies,  having  brought  their  contest  with  France  to  a triumphant 
conclusion,  determined  to  strengthen  them  as  a barrier  against  the  future  encroachments  of 
that  power ; and  the  large  contributions  levied  upon  her  were,  in  a great  measure,  em- 
ployed in  restoring  the  fortresses  to  their  original  condition.  Several  of  these,  however, 
by  an  agreement  made  between  the  French  and  English  governments,  have  been  recently 
dismantled. 

3003.  In  naval  ajfhirs,  Holland,  no  longer  the  maritime  rival  but  the  close  ally  of  Britain, 
made  only  faint  attempts  to  raise  her  navy  from  the  low  state  to  which  it  was  reduced  by 
the  disasters  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Its  present  force  does  not  exceed  sixteen  ships  of  the 
line  and  ten  frigates.  Those  in  active  service,  in  1829,  carried  720  guns,  and  4314  men. 

3004.  The  Jbrcign  possessions  of  Holland , after  being  entirely  wrested  from  her  during  the 
war,  were,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  and  Berbice, 
restored  in  1814.  In  the  East  Indies,  she  possesses  the  Moluccas,  the  extensive  and  fertile 
island  of  Java,  with  settlements  on  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  Borneo  ; and  some  factories  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel.  In  Africa,  she  retains  El  Mina,  and  other  factories 
on  the  Gold  Coast.  Her  West  India  colonies  are  not,  and  never  were,  very  considerable, 
unless  as  commercial  depdts.  Both  the  navy  and  the  colonial  possessions,  in  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  remain  with  Holland. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

3005.  There  is  no  country , perhaps,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  original 
resources,  produces  so  great  an  amount  of  valuable  and  useful  commodities  as  Holland 
and  Belgium. 

* The  expense*  of  canals,  dikes,  and  navigation  in  generat- 
f The  charges  for  education  ore  now  included  under  the  head  of  “ interior." 
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3006.  The  agriculture  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  though,  contrary  to  the  usual  course,  it 
was  founded  upon  their  manufactures  and  commerce,  being  exempted  from  the  vicissitudes 
which  befell  them,  continues  to  form  the  most  ample  source  of  wealth.  The  whole  territory 
of  Flanders  is  cultivated  like  a garden.  A great  proportion  consisted  originaHy  of  harsh, 
barren  sands,  producing  nothing  but  heath  and  fir ; yet  by  the  application  of  manure  these 
were  gradually  reclaimed,  and  brought  into  their  present  state  of  high  fertility.  The  culture 
of  artificial  grasses,  and  especially  of  clover,  is  the  characteristic  process  of  Flemish  hus- 
bandry, which  it  has  taught  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  care  of  the  Flemish  fanners  in 
collecting  manure  was  early  conspicuous,  and  as  naturally  grew  out  of  the  use  of  artificial 
grasses,  and  consequent  stall-feeding.  The  use  of  liquid  manure,  collected  in  large 
reservoirs,  is  common  to  this  country  with  China,  and  not  known  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, except,  perhaps,  Norway.  Turf  ashes,  especially  those  imported  from  Holland,  are  in 
high  estimation,  and  are  said  to  produce  an  almost  magical  effect  on  the  vegetation  of 
clover.  In  general,  the  Flemish  agriculture  is  conducted  on  a careful,  economical,  antique 
practice ; the  farmers  not  having  adopted  many  modern  improvements  in  the  arrangement* 
of  husbandry,  such  as  the  crossing  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  and  the  use  of  machinery,  which 
have  been  adopted  in  England  with  such  happy  effect.  But  tliis  system  of  agriculture, 
after  supplying  the  most  dense  population  in  Europe  with  the  standard  productions  of  the 
soil,  yields  several  articles,  such  as  madder,  rape,  clover,  and  mustard  seeds,  hops,  &c.,  for 
exportation. 

8007.  The  objects  of  culture  in  the  Dutch  provinces,  in  consequence  of  their  humid 
climate,  and  of  the  demand  for  animal  food  for  the  great  cities,  are  almost  entirely  con- 
nected with  pasturage.  Holland  is  as  it  were  one  great  meadow,  intersected  by  canals,  and 
traversed  by  rows  and  groups  of  trees.  The  cattle  are  stalled  in  the  winter,  and  fed  on  hay, 
turnips, &c. ; but  in  summer  they  are  kept  constantly  grazing  in  the  open  air.  The  produce 
of  the  dairy  has  been  brought  to  such  a state  of  improvement  as  to  be  an  object  of  export- 
ation ; Dutch  butter  enjoys  a high  reputation,  and  their  cheese  is  in  good  repute  over  all 
Europe. 

3008.  Horticulture,  which  elsewhere  is  only  a recreation,  has  in  the  Netherlands  attained 
such  importance,  as  to  become  a national  object.  Besides  amply  supplying  its  own  markets 
with  culinary  vegetables,  Holland  exports  them  in  large  quantities  to  Norway,  and  other 
districts,  where  the  growth  is  prevented  by  the  rigorous  climate.  Ornamental  gardening 
has  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  ardour,  especially  its  floral  department.  When  the  tulipo- 
mania  reigned  in  Holland,  it  was  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  lots  of  120  tulip-roots  sold, 
in  1637,  for  82504.  ; and  particular  specimens  have  brought  7334.  and  8254.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  these  roots  formed  a kind  of  imaginary  currency,  or  medium  for  a systematised 
species  of  gambling.  They  were  never  actually  transferred  from  one  individual  to  another; 
but,  like  the  shares  in  our  bubble  companies  in  1825,  were  a sort  of  stock  whose  whole  value 
was  derived  from  caprice.  The  government  at  length  put  down  this  species  of  gambling, 
and  the  prices  of  tulips  fell  to  their  natural  level.  — Careful  enquiries  carried  on  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands,  are  considered  as  having  proved  that  the  agricultural  capital  of 
the  whole  country  amounted  to  10,395,000,000  livres,  about  433, (XX), 0004.  sterling.  The 
following  estimate  was  made  of  the  growth  and  produce : — 


Hectare*. 

Value  in  Franca 

Wheat 

• 

350,000 

- 

154,000,000 

Rye 

. 

700,000 

- 

168,000,000 

Buckwheat 

. 

200,000 

32,000,000 

Barley 

- 

280,000 

- 

84,000,000 

Pulse 

. 

110,000 

- 

48,000,000 

Potatoes 

- 

131,000 

• 

4 J ,000,000 

Oats 

- 

300,000 

- 

8 4, OCX), 000 

Orchards 

- 

54,000 

- 

3, 000, OCX) 

Vegetables 

- 

92,000 

- 

55,000,000 

Hemp  and  flax 

• 

210,000 

. 

126,000,000 

Madder 

- 

30,000 

. 

21,000,000 

Cattle  and  animals 

150, OCX), 000 
966,000,000 

About  40,250,0004.  sterling. 

3009.  Manufacturing  industry  is  the  branch  in  which  the  Belgic  provinces  formerly  most 
excelled,  and  in  which  their  decay  has  been  most  conspicuous.  Three  centuries  ago,  the 
linens  and  woollens  of  Ghent,  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  Mechlin  clothed  the  higher  ranks  in 
all  the  surrounding  countries.  Since  that,  time,  the  fabrics  of  France  and  England  have 
attained  such  an  astonishing  superiority,  and  are  at  once  so  cheap,  and  so  well  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  age,  that  the  Low  Country  manufacturers  can  with  difficulty  maintain  their 
ground  even  in  internal  consumption.  In  cottons,  especially,  they  are  quite  unable  to  with- 
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stand  British  com  petition.  There  are  still,  however,  some  fine  linen  fabrics,  laces,  lawns, 
cambrics,  in  which  the  manufacturers  of  Mechlin,  Brussels,  &c.  continue  unrivalled,  and 
which,  though  so  much  superseded  by  inuslin  and  Nottingham  lace,  still  enjoy  a certain 
demand  throughout  Europe.  The  fine  laces  have  been  sold  for  seventy  or  eighty  Napoleons 
a yard.  The  Flemish  breweries  are  also  very  extensive. 

SO  10.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  Holland  is  not  on  so  great  a scale  as  her  commerce. 
The  pottery  ware  of  Delft  has  lost  most  of  its  ancient  reputation,  and  even  in  Holland  is  super- 
seded by  the  earthenware  of  England.  The  spirit  called  gin,  geneva,  or  Hollands,  is  produced 
at  Schiedam,  Amsterdam,  and  other  towns,  of  an  excellence  whicli  is  universally  acknowledged. 
The  refining  of  sugar,  and  the  manufacture  of  snutf,  are  continued  on  a great  scale,  chiefly 
io  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  and  the  making  of  tobacco-pipes  at  Gouda  is  said  to  employ 
5000  persons.  Silk,  leather,  woollens,  are  still  manufactured,  though  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  formerly,  nor  much  with  a view  to  exportation.  The  general  value  of  Dutch  and  Belgian 
manufactures  has  been  estimated  as  follows  : — Iron,  46,000,000  francs  ; copper,  5,000,000; 
woollens,  80,000,000 ; linens,  95,000,000 ; lace,  25,000,000  ; cottons,  50,000,000 ; refined 
sugar,  14,000,000;  salt,  10,000,000;  spirits,  40,000,000;  beer,  110,000,000;  tobacco, 

28.000. 000  ; oil,  30,000,000;  soap,  10,000,000 ; leather,  28,000,000;  earthenware,  4,000,000; 
bricks,  6,000,000 ; books,  15,000,000;  bleaching,  10,000,000  ; dyeing,  10,000,000;  paper, 

8.000. 000  : in  all,  675,000,000  francs,  or  28,000,125/.  sterling. 

301 1.  The  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  lias  declined,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  but 
in  a less  remarkable  degree.  The  causes  have  appeared  in  the  historical  survey.  The 
total  suspension  of  all  maritime  intercourse  with  other  countries  during  the  subjection  of 
Holland  to  France,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch  colonies  by  England,  rendered  it 
necessary,  as  it  were,  to  begin  every  tiling  afresh  at  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1815.  But 
tlie  large  capitals  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  their  commodious  situation  in  tho 
centre  of  the  most  improved  states  of  Europe,  the  recovery  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  their 
foreign  possessions,  and  the  considerable  surplus  of  native  commodities  which  their  country 
affords  for  exportation,  secured  for  them,  as  soon  as  the  ports  were  open,  a considerable 
trade.  Since  the  peace,  it  has  been  continually  increasing;  and,  previously  to  the  late  revo- 
lution, was  more  equally  distributed  than  before  among  the  Belgic  as  well  as  the  Dutch 
ports.  Holland  exports,  of  its  own  produce,  butter,  cheese,  geneva,  tobacco-pipes;  of  the 
produce  of  its  fishery,  herrings,  stockfish,  whalebone,  whale  oil ; from  its  foreign  possessions, 
coffee,  sugar,  rum,  cotton  wool,  cloves,  nutmegs,  mace,  pepper ; with  linens,  wool,  and 
various  articles  from  Germany  and  the  Baltic.  Belgium  exports  madder,  vegetable  oils, 
lace,  lawn,  and  tine  linen. 

3012.  There  are  no  official  returns  of  imports  and  exports  published  ; but  a very  able 
writer  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review , to  whose  researches  we  have  been  much  indebted, 
has  given  from  original  sources  the  following  account  of  the  importation  of  the  principal  articles 
of  merchandise  into  the  Netherlands  ports  during  the  year  1827  : — 


AmCLES 

Porra. 

Amsterdam. 

Roiindm 

A ntwerp. 

Middlrburg. 

Coffee,  bales  ... 

111,039 

97,397 

376,102 

2,678 

Ditto,  tons 

2,»TO 

1,079 

3,539 

117 

Sugar,  cheats  ... 

12,1(30 

56,356 

79 

Ditto,  mats 

2,927 

8,145 

50,939 

Ditto,  tons  ... 

18,653 

3,829 

4,028 

2,609 

Tobacco  of  America,  tons 

15,205 

13,934 

1,331 

Rice,  bales 

1,980 

13,892 

16,359 

Ditto,  tons 

8,412 

5,301 

14,‘»35 

Cotton,  bales  . . . 

12,092 

19,907 

22,856 

152 

Indigo,  chests 

»*> 

47(3 

1,332 

Ditto,  syrons  - . . 

158 

88 

611 

4,200 

Tea,  quarter  chests 

15,124 

9527 

1,467 

Skint,  pieces 

9,271 

3L501 

215,  <M4 

Pepper,  bales 

Wheat,  lasts  - . - 

31 

5,247 

21,S47 

12,494 

l,«0g 

26 

Rye,  ditto  ... 

7,835 

5,130 

96 

Barley,  ditto 

Potash  of  Russia,  puds  • - 

878 

1,412 

50r583 

24,791 

106,920 

Linseed  Oil  of  Do.  do. 

1,246 

Tallow  of  Ditto  do. 

9,41(3 

835 

1,191 

Hemp  of  Ditto  do. 

19,110 

4,555 

8,372 

3013.  The  fishery*  which  once  formed  so  ample  a source  of  Dutch  wealth,  (though  in  this 
respect  its  importance  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,)  was  almost  annihilated  during  the 
war;  and  the  ground  having  since  been  occupied  by  neighbours  and  rivals,  Holland  has 
been  able  to  recover  only  a small  portion.  Instead  of  1500  herring  busses,  in  1818  she 
sent  out  only  200.  Not  more  than  sixty  ships  go  annually  to  the  whale  and  cod  fish- 
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tries ; and,  during  the  late  war,  the  English  undertook  the  task  of  supplying  their  own 
markets  with  fresh  fish ; in  which  business,  however,  the  Dutch  still  employ  about  6000 
boats.  The  entire  produce  of  the  Netherlands  fisheries  is  not  reckoned  to  exceed  1 ,000,000*'. 
sterling. 

3014.  For  other  commercial  particulars,  M.  dc  Cloet  states,  that  on  an  average  of  twenty 
years,  between  1775  and  1795,  the  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards  in  all  the  Dutch  ports 
was  4140,  and  outwards  the  same;  making  a total  of  8280  a year.  The  entries  inwards, 
in  1822,  for  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp,  were  4051  ; which,  adding  500  for 
Harlingen  and  Dort,  becomes  4551.  The  numbers  outwards  for  the  same  three  ports  were 
4045,  which  we  may,  with  a similar  addition,  call  4545  ; making  a total  of  9096  ships.  In 
1827,  the  number  entered  inwards  was  5203,  outwards  4548,  making  9751  altogether. 
Taking  the  average  number,  however,  at  10,000  (instead  of  9751),  so  as  to  cover  the  trifling 
trade  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  and  valuing  each  cargo,  with  M.  de  Cloet,  at  40,000  francs, 
a sum  moderate  enough,  the  amount  of  the  trade  by  sea  will  be  400,000,000  francs.  The 
trade  by  land  with  France  and  Germany,  which,  in  1814,  was  estimated  at  152,000,000 
francs,  may  now  be  taken  at  1 60, (XX), 000 ; so  that,  if  the  calculations  be  at  all  within  the 
l>ounds  of  truth,  the  annual  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  is  altogether 
about  560,000,000  francs,  or  24,666,6664  sterling. 

3015.  Mines.  The  south-eastern  provinces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mons,  Charleroi,  and 
Liege,  are  said  to  contain  350  mines  of  coal,  employing  20,000  men  ; but  this  number  we 
should  think,  must  be  a good  deal  exaggerated.  Turf  is  the  fuel  chiefly  used,  especially  in 
Holland.  There  are  also  in  the  southern  district  ironworks,  supposed  by  Mr.  Jacob  to 
yield  about  1000  tons.  Clay  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  found  in  Holland, 
and  there  are  stone  quarries  in  the  south. 

3016.  Canals  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  economical  arrangements 
of  Holland,  and  a leading  source  of  her  prosperity.  From  the  structure  of  the  country,  these 
are  formed  with  peculiar  facility,  and  it  is  every  where  intersected  with  them ; every  town, 
every  village,  being  connected  by  canals  of  greater  or  less  dimensions.  They  run  through  the 
streets  of  the  cities,  enabling  vessels  to  load  and  unload  under  the  eye  of  the  mercltant. 
When  frozen,  they  serve  as  highways,  on  which  the  Dutch  females,  heavily  laden,  convey 
themselves  along  on  skates  with  surprising  rapidity.  In  general,  from  the  flatness  of  the 
country,  and  the  abundance  of  water,  canals  may  be  made  without  much  exertion  of  art  or 
skill.  There  is  an  exception,  however,  in  the  canal  of  Pannerden,  constructed  with  the 
view  of  draining  off  the  superfluous  water  of  the  Rhine,  by  which  a great  extent  of  ground 
was  converted  into  a marsh.  It  is  two  miles  long,  and  200  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  waters  being  received  into  three  different  sets  of  sluices.  It  is  considered  a masterpiece, 
and  completely  answered  its  object.  Another,  on  a most  magnificent  scale,  connecting  Am- 
sterdam with  the  Helder,  was  commenced  in  1819,  and  finished  in  1825,  at  an  expense  of 
about  750,0004  It  is  50  miles  long,  125  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  38  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  20  feet  deep.  It  is  calculated  to  admit  ships  of  war  of  46  guns,  and  merchant- 
men of  1000  tons’  burden.  It  wras  constructed  to  avoid  the  troublesome  navigation  to  and 
from  Amsterdam  through  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  necessity  of  lightening  large  vessels 
before  crossing  the  Painpus.  We  understand  it  bos  answered  the  expectations  of  its  pro- 
jectors. 

3017.  The  canals  in  Belgium  are  spacious  and  commodious,  connecting  all  the  great 
cities,  though  not  nearly  in  equal  number,  nor  uniting  every  village,  as  in  Holland. 

Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State . 

3018.  The  population  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  though  not  comparable,  as  to 
absolute  amount,  with  that  of  any  of  the  great  states,  is  superior  to  them  all  in  one  highly 
important  particular,  that  the  country  contains  a greater  density  of  population  on  the  same 
surface  than  any  other  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  This,  in  the  Bclgic  provinces 
at  least,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  are  inhabited,  not  by  a manufacturing  population, 
drawing  subsistence  from  agricultural  countries,  but  by  a population  subsisting  exclusively 
on  the  produce  of  the  land  itself.  The  census  of  1816  gave  a total  population  of  5,491,945  : 
2,476,159  for  the  northern  provinces  ; 3,249,841  for  those  of  Belgium  ; and  225,945  for  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg.  This  gives  an  aggregate  average  density  of  about  212  to  the  square 
mile  ; but  the  rate  rises  much  higher  in  certain  provinces.  Throughout  Belgium  the  pro- 
portion is  296  to  the  square  mile  ; in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  however,  it  is  as  high 
as  560.  In  the  united  Netherlands  the  average  density  is  only  180  per  square  mile ; and  in 
Luxemburg,  which  has  much  of  a German  character,  it  is  as  low  os  66.  The  census  of 
1825  gives  a population  of  6,013,578;  and  some  further  augmentation  has  taken  place 
since. 

3019.  The  following  details  with  respect  to  the  population  of  the  Netherlands  are  extracted 
from  the  publications  of  M.  Quctclet,  one  of  the  ablest  statistical  writers  of  the  Conti- 
nent • — 
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Province*. 

Population. 

OUrtltt. 

Death*. 

] 

ISt  4. 

18X3. 

111,1(8 

129,329 

55,331 

42,436 

10,645 

27 

264,097 

284,363 

90,81 2 

59,818 

19,537 

13 

294,067 

326,617 

100,863 

69,507 

20,380 

i 

375,257 

393,916 

145,744 

121,725 

34,789 

2D9 

388,505 

438,202 

165,741 

143,850 

34,9*2 

148 

107,9*7 

117,405 

41,038 

211,928 

8,982 

30 

176^54 

202*530 

65,565 

38^219 

15*327 

46 

147,229 

160,937 

51,951 

37,479 

11,629 

13 

135,642 

156,045 

51,673 

30,539 

11,492 

37 

46,459 

53,368 

16,723 

9,858 

3,934 

3 

287,613 

321,246 

101,781 

70*549 

£2,960 

5 

358,185 

331,101 

113,623 

82,698 

24,387 

24 

164,400 

189*393 

58,690 

34.134 

12*592 

8 

213,597 

£92,610 

92,242 

58,695 

18,740 

1 

488,595 

516,190 

183,198 

118,289 

39,591 

27 

441,649 

495,455 

169,181 

119,109 

36,423 

5 

615,689 

687,267 

218,830 

162,834 

43,120 

0 

516*324 

563,826 

191,139 

141,310 

37,882 

6 

Antwerp 

291,565 

323,678 

101,471 

70,623 

23,075 

2 

- 

5,424*502 

6,013,478 

2,015,643 

1,421,600 

430,247 

605 

3020.  The  births  and  marriages  in  the  Netherlands  are  proportionally  more  numerous, 
while  the  deaths  are  about  equal  to  those  of  France,  and  exceed  those  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  ratio  of  three  to  two.  The  account  stands  thus : — 


Netherlands. 


France. 


Great  Britain. 


100  births  to  2,807  inhabitants  - - 3,168 

100  deaths  - - 3,981  - 4,000 

100  marriages  - - 13,150  - 13,490 

100  marriages  - - 468  - 426 


3,534 

5,780 

13,333 

359 


There  has  been  a very  material  increase  in  the  healthiness  of  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  particularly  of  Holland,  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 


3021.  The  provision  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  the  Netherlands  is  pretty  ample,  and  it 
is  applied  with  great  economy  and  skill ; forming,  indeed,  an  important  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic administration.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  by  M.  Quetelet, 
cannot  fail  of  being  interesting  : — 


Charitable  Institutions  of  the  Netherlands. 


Nature  of  Institution. 

Number  of 
Imtitutlons. 

Individual* 

itrlktud. 

Etotim* 
of  fUlief. 

Eimam  for 
each  I tnliv  iduaj . 

Administration,  for  reliering  the  Poor  at  home 
Commisaiooa  for  diatrlbutlng  Food,  he. 
Societies  of  Maternal  Charity 

Kunifi'for  Military  Scnrico 
Royal  Hospital  of  Messlnc  * 

Foot  Schools  - 

Workhouses  of  Charity 

DcpftU  of  Mendicity  - * 

Societies  of  Beneficence  for  the  Colonies 
Establishments  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Totals 

*JQr  - 

Saving*  Banks  .... 

5,129 

36 

4 

724 

1 

1 

285 

34 

8 

9. 

4 

745,652 

22,056 

1,448 

41,172 

2,277 

1.56 

147,296 

6,169 

2,598 

8,553 

239 

Florins. 

5,448,740 

82,424 

13,493 

4,091,157 

110,942 

23,290 

2*7,176 

406,704 

229.587 

353*529 

41,994 

Florin*. 

7-SI 

373 

932 

9937 

4873 

149-30 

167 

65-92 

88-37 

41-33 

17570 

6^28  977,616 

124  t 

50  18.035 

11,049,036 

4,2««,06H 

2,771,608 

Average  11  30 
Average  153*9.3 

3022.  The  national  character  of  the  Dutch  has  been  long  moulded  into  the  form  natural 
to  a highly  commercial  people ; solid,  steady,  quiet,  laborious,  eagerly  intent  on  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  which  they  seek  rather  by  economy,  steadiness,  and  perseverance,  than  by 
speculation.  They  carry  the  virtue  of  cleanliness  to  an  extreme.  Outward  decorum  of 
manners,  at  least,  is  l»etter  observed  than  among  the  neighbouring  continental  nations.  Yet 
the  sjtiel  houses  in  the  great  towns,  where  the  most  respectable  citizens  used  to  mingle  with 
persons  entirely  destitute  of  character,  presented  in  this  respect  a strange  anomaly.  But  at 
present  these  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ; and  are  frequented  only  by  the  very  dregs  of  the 
populace.  A traveller  in  Holland  will  rarely  meet  with  a drunken  person  ; or  with  a man, 
woman,  or  child,  in  rags.  Every  class  of  people  seems  comfortable,  the  result  of  their  great 

• In  West  Flanders,  for  the  daughters  of  soldiers  invalided  or  killed  in  service. 
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frugality  and  unwearied  industry.  Were  a /oung  sturdy  beggar  discovered  teasing  passen- 
gers for  alms,  he  would  instantly  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  ; where,  if  he  refused  to  perform 
his  allotted  task,  he  would  be  compelled  to  save  himself  from  drowning  by  working  at  the 
pump  ! Holland  is,  and  always  has  been,  a country  of  short  credit.  Bankruptcy  is  rarer 
in  it  than  any  where  else.  Notwithstanding  the  invasion  of  the  French  in  1795,  and  the 
consequent  interruption  to  all  sorts  of  business,  the  bankruptcies  were  not  comparatively  so 
numerous  as  in  England  in  ordinary  years.  ( M'CvUoch's  Com.  Diet.,  art.  Amsterdam.. ) 
The  Belgic  provinces,  long  subjected  to  a foreign  yoke,  and  in  constant  intercourse  with  fo- 
reigners, seem  to  have  lost  in  a great  measure  the  original  Flemish  cliaracter,  and  to  present 
no  very  distinctive  features. 

3023.  It  it  not  very  easy,  from  the  differences  of  their  judicial  organisation,  to  compare  the 
state  of  crime  in  different  countries.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  Netherlands  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  a comparison  with  France  and  England.  In  Holland,  the  police  is 
excellent,  and  robberies  very  rare. 

3024.  The  prevailing  religion  of  Holland  is  Calvinism,  while  that  of  Belgium  is  almost 
exclusively  Catholic  ; a difference  which  contributed  not  a little  to  that  rooted  dislike  enter- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  to  those  of  the  former.  The  Dutch  have  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  people  who  established  a system  of  unrestrained  toleration.  Even  popery, 
notwithstanding  the  grounds  which  the  nation  had  to  dread  and  hate  it,  was  allowed  to  be 
professed  with  the  utmost  freedom.  The  French  government  carried  liberality  a step  far- 
ther, by  allowing  salaries,  of  a greater  or  less  amount,  to  the  clergy  of  every  persuasion, 
only  making  those  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  higher  than  the  others.  The  latter  retaiu, 
besides,  the  old  parish  churches,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  bells.  They  amount 
to  about  1600,  and  are  all  paid  and  appointed  by  government,  which,  however,  respects  the 
wishes  of  the  leading  parishioners.  Their  salaries  are  very  moderate,  2504  in  the  great 
cities;  601.  or  70/.,  with  house  and  glebe,  in  the  country.  They  are  divided,  as  in  Scot- 
land, into  moderate  and  high  Calvinistic  parties ; the  former,  which  are  said  to  be  the  most 
numerous,  having  the  command  of  the  university  of  Utrecht,  while  that  of  Leyden  is  at- 
tached to  the  opposite  interest.  There  are  about  300  or  400  catholic  congregations,  in  general 
very  small.  The  Anninians,  who  originated  in  Holland,  have  only  about  forty  or  fifty  mi- 
nisters ; but  their  tenets  are  preached  in  many  of  the  presbyterian  churches.  The  ana- 
baptists, called  here  Mennonists,  have  about  100  congregations,  composed  of  many  opulent 
and  respectable  members.  The  Lutherans  have  fifty  or  sixty  churches ; and  the  French 
protestants  about  thirty. 

3025.  In  Belgium,  the  catholic  clergy  have  shown  a very  rooted  spirit  of  intolerance, 
with  the  bishop  of  Ghent  at  their  head,  and  vehemently  objected  to  the  indulgent  treatment 
of  the  other  sects.  The  bishop  w as  imprisoned  for  two  years  by  Napoleon,  on  account  of 
his  obstinacy  in  this  particular.  The  great  possessions  of  the  church,  however,  have  been 
forfeited,  and  the  clergy  receive  very  moderate  salaries  from  government.  The  monasteries 
have  been  rooted  out,  and  generally  also  the  nunneries,  though  that  of  Ghent  still  retains 
all  its  pomp. 

3026.  Learning  in  the  Netherlands  no  longer  boasts  such  names  as  Erasmus,  Grotius,  and 
Boerhaave  ; but  the  institutions  for  its  diffusion  continue  to  be  very  ample.  Holland  retains 
its  two  famous  universities  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht.  The  former,  which,  under  Boerhaave, 
had  once  the  reputation  of  the  first  medical  school  in  Europe,  is  still  highly  respectable, 
though  attended  only  by  about  300  students.  The  professors,  who  are  twenty-one  in  num- 
ber, receive  salaries  of  2 55/.,  independent  of  fees ; and  this  being  a better  income  than  any 
of  the  ecclesiastical  livings,  the  university  draws  from  the  church  its  most  learned  mem- 
bers. The  professors  are  still  considered  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in  Holland ; and 
while  other  physicians  receive  only  a fee  of  20j.,  they  are  paid  10/.  or  12 L The  medical 
education,  however,  cannot  be  completed  unless  at  Amsterdam,  which  affords  the  advan- 
tage of  hospitals  and  other  accommodations  peculiar  to  a large  city.  The  university  of 
Utrecht  is  not  so  considerable  as  that  of  Leyden ; and  that  of  Groningen  is  6tili  inferior. 
In  1827,  the  number  of  students  was,  in  Leyden,  588;  in  Utrecht,  498  ; in  Grouingen, 
287. 

3027.  The  universities  of  Belgium , of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  Ghent  and  Louvain, 
were  partially  stripped  of  their  ample  endowments,  first  by  Joseph  II.,  and  then  by  the 
French,  who  in  their  room  substituted  iyceums,  which  are  now  continued  nearly  on 
the  same  footing,  under  the  name  of  colleges.  Only  the  languages,  and  some  general 
branches,  arc  taught ; education  for  professional  purposes  being  received  in  separate  ap- 
propriate seminaries.  Ghent  and  Brussels  have  the  highest  reputation  ; but  the  salary  of 
professors  in  the  former  does  not  exceed  60/.  The  three  universities  of  Louvain,  Liege, 
and  Ghent,  have  lately  been  restored  ; and  in  1827  the  first  was  attended  by  678  students; 
tiie  second  by  506 ; and  the  third  by  404  students.  Besides  athenaeums,  which  are  only 
colleges  on  a smaller  scale,  Holland  has  primary  schools  in  every  village,  by  which  the 
benefits  of  education  are  communicated  to  the  lowest  ranks.  Belgium  is  at  present  very 
deficient  in  institutions  for  popular  education.  But  at  an  average  of  the  Netherlands, 
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the  proportion  of  children  at  school  to  the  entire  population,  in  1827,  was  as  high  as  1 to 
9*5;  a proportion  not  exceeded  in  any  European  country,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Prussia. 

9028.  The  fine  arts  were  cultivated  with  zeal  and  success  in  both  parts  of  the  Netherlands. 
Wealthy  merchants  liberally  patronised  the  arts  of  design  ; and  the  gentry  and  landholders 
being  induced  by  the  constant  wars,  of  which  the  Low  Countries  were  the  theatre,  to  live 
much  in  towns,  acquired  more  refined  tastes  than  could  have  been  formed  in  a country  resi- 
dence. Antwerp,  during  its  prosperity,  became,  in  some  measure,  a Belgic  Athens.  Yet 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters  never  attained  that  grandeur  of  design,  and  that  pure  and 
classic  taste,  which  was  formed  in  Italy,  by  the  study  of  the  antique,  and  the  refined  taste 
of  its  nobles.  The  Flemish  school,  under  its  great  masters  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  displayed, 
however,  many  excellences  in  a degree  not  inferior  to  any  other  in  modern  times ; splen- 
dour of  colouring,  grandeur  of  composition,  and  force  of  expression.  The  Dutch  school  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  a lower  sphere.  Under  Rembrandt  and  his  disciples,  subjects 
of  common  life  and  vulgar  humour  were  treated  with  a native  force,  which,  being  aided  by 
brilliant  effects  of  light  and  shade,  have  rendered  this  school  exceedingly  popular,  though  it 
has  failed  in  all  attempts  at  high  and  heroic  delineation.  The  landscape  painters  have 
seldom  employed  their  pencils  upon  the  grand  scenery  delineated  by  Claude  and  Poussin ; 
but  Berghem,  Cuyp,  Ruysdael,  Hobbima,  Vandevelde,  and  others,  have  represented,  in  the 
most  natural  and  pleasing  colours,  the  pastoral  scenery  of  their  country ; its  meadows,  its 
woods,  and  the  banks  of  its  seas  and  rivers. 

3029.  Amusement  is  far  from  being  a primary  object  with  the  Dutch.  They  have  most 
of  the  diversions  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  though  they  do  not  follow  them  with  much 
ardour.  A great  portion  of  their  time  is  passed  in  smoking;  the  Dutchman  having  seldom 
the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  The  rivers  and  canals  passing  through  the  streets,  afford  the 
opportunity  of  fishing  from  the  windows. 

3030.  The  great  Flemish  kermes,  or  fairs,  though  no  longer  subservient  to  commerce,  exist 
still  as  festivals,  at  which  there  is  a great  display  of  humour  and  character,  such  as  we 
find  happily  illustrated  in  the  works  of  the  Flemish  painters.  There  seems  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  the  Dutch  style  of  cookery.  The  peasantry  both  of  Holland  and  Flanders  have  their 
peculiar  local  costume ; as  the  huge  breeches  of  the  men,  and  the  short  jacket  of  the 
females  ; but  the  higher  classes  dress  in  the  French  or  German  style. 


Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

3031.  The  folloiving , according  to  recent  official  statements,  is  the  extent  and  population 
of  Belgium  and  Holland,  respectively  : — 


Prtmnre*. 

Extent  in 
hectare*. 

Pwululm  in 
lVac.  1SV7. 

South  Brabant 

328/00 

499,728 

Antwerp  - 

283,000 

338,294 

Kait  Hander*  - 

282,000 

708,7(15 

Writ  Hander* 

316,000 

575,  *07 

ii  arnault  - 

372,000 

567 4X) 

Namur 

347,000 

191,845 

ijfcge  - 

£88,000 

347,625 

Limburg  . 

4»  >0,000 

328,234 

2,676,000 

3460438 

Holland,  South 

287,000 

453,818 

Holland,  North 

245,000 

391,586 

Zealand  - 

158,000 

133,932 

Utrecht 

133,000 

122,213 

332451 

North  Brabant 

501,000 

Guelder*  - 

509,000 

893496 

Drenthc  - 

326.000 

59,915 

Frie»lami  - 

£>>>,000 

800/132 

Ovcttm*!  - - 

928,000 

165,936 

Groningen  - - 

904/100 

157,982 

Limburg,  7 

l-art  of  -j 

uncertain. 

Luxemburg 

650,000 

896,655 

| 

3,6  >4,000 

2,606,000 

2,676/kJO 

3460,538 

i 

6430/WO 

6,166454 

Principal  Town*. 

Brunei*  - - 72.KX)  Louvain 

Antwerp  - - 1*5,1)00  Mechlin  - « 16,000 

Ghent  - . 81,941  St  Nicholas  - 10,980 

Bruges.  36.000  Oktend  - - 10,500  Ypre*  ■ 

Mon*  . - IK, 400 

Namur  . - 15,100  Vervier*  - - 10,070  Sps  - 

Likge  . - 45,300 

Tougrc*  - - 4000 


. 18,580 
- 15,150 

. soco 


Holland. 

! Rotterdam  - 63,033  Hague 
Dort  - - 18,400  Delft 

Armterdam  201.000  Haarlem  - 
Alkmaar  . . 8, 435  Hoorn 
Mlddleburg  - £0,800  Fluthing  . 
Utrecht  - - 34,087  Amcrafort 

Herzogenbutch  13440  Breda 


Nimeguen 
A**en  - 
Leu  warden 
Deventer  - 
Groningen 
Mac*tricht 
Luxemburg 


12,780  Arnheira 
. 1,100 
. 18,380 
. 9,530 
. 28,851 
. £1,000 
. 10,250 


- 45,144  Leyden  - - 29,045 

- 13,285  Gouda  - - 10,568 

. 18,453  Zaamiam  - - 9,016 
. 8,155 

- 6,380 

- 9,395 

- 13,000  Bergen-op.  Zoom. 

- 10,050 
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3032.  South  Brabant,  which  nearly  coincides  with  what  was  formerly  the  Austrian  part 
of  that  large  province,  forms  a rich  plain  in  the  heart  of  Belgium  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
finest  manufactures  carried  on  in  that  country. 

3033.  Brussels  (Jig.  392.)  is  the  capital  of  Belgium.  Considered  as  such,  it  is  small, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  elegant  cities  of  Europe.  Its  situation  is  fine,  in  a 

valley  watered  by  the  Senne 
and  the  canal  to  Antwerp. 
The  All£e  Verte,  consisting 
of  three  rows  of  trees  bor- 
dering the  canal,  makes  a 
beautiful  approach.  The 
market-place  ami  the  park 
are  the  two  great  ornaments 
of  Brussels.  The  former 
is  of  great  extent,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  town  hall, 
one  of  the  most  elegant 
Gothic  structures  in  Europe,  adorned  with  a tower,  348  feet  high,  and  by  the  old  halls  of 
the  different  corporations.  The  park  forms  an  extensive  range  of  pleasure  ground,  in- 
terspersed with  rows  of  lofty  trees,  and  pleasing  lawns,  ornamented  with  fountains  and 
statues  ; and  it  is  surrounded  by  all  the  most  spacious  and  sumptuous  edifices.  The 
church  and  chapel  of  St  Gudule  are  also  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  their  orna- 
ments. Brussels  has  an  academy  of  painting,  attended  by  400  or  500  students ; and  in 
the  palace  there  is  a library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  a small  but  valuable  collection  of 
paintings. 

3034.  Another  ancient  and  important  dty  is  Malines,  or  Mechlin  (now  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp),  still  retaining  traces  of  the  prosperity  derived  from  the  lace  bearing  its  name,  which 
is  considered  the  strongest,  though  not  the  finest,  made  in  the  Netherlands.  Another  branch  of 
industry  consists  in  the  making  of  excellent  brown  beer.  The  houses  are  ancient,  and  very 
spacious,  often  constructed  in  a curious  and  grotesque  manner,  and  most  nicely  white- 
washed. The  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  highly  finished,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  348  feet. 
The  other  churches  contain  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke.  Louvain 
is  equally  fallen  from  the  period  when  its  extensive  cloth  manufactures  and  its  university, 
one  of  the  first  in  Europe,  gave  it  a population  of  150,000.  It  is  a large  ill-built  town, 
whose  bulky  walls,  seven  miles  in  circumference,  are  now  falling  to  decay.  Its  catholic 
university,  an  attendance  on  which  was  once  required  as  a qualification  for  holding  any 
office  under  the  Austrian  government,  perished  in  the  French  revolution,  and  wus  replaced 
by  what  could  only  be  called  a lyceum  ; but  the  ancient  institution  has  since  been 
restored.  The  town  hall,  enriched  by  numerous  carved  figures,  and  the  collegiate  church, 
whose  spire,  before  its  fall,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  rose  to  the  height 
of  500  feet,  are  the  chief  ornament  of  Louvain. 

3035.  Antwerp  (Jig . 393. ),  formerly  the  port  of  Brabant,  has  now  a province,  to  which 
it  gives  its  name.  This  territory  is  situated  along  the  Lower  Scheldt,  and  is  covered  to  a 

great  extent  with  pleasure- 
grounds  and  houses,  erected 
by  the  rich  merchants 
during  the  period  when 
Antwerp  was  in  its  glory. 
That  city,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  almost  without 
a rival  among  the  com- 
mercial states  of  Europe. 
In  the  great  struggle  which 
then  arose,  Antwerp  em- 
braced with  ardour  the 
reformed  cause,  in  support 
of  which  it  suffered  the  most  dreadful  calamities.  In  1576  it  was  sacked  by  the  Spaniards  ; 
and  being  afterwards  wrested  from  them,  surrendered  on  favourable  terms,  after  being  be- 
sieged for  more  than  a year,  to  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Subjected  to  the  bigoted  and  tyrannic 
sway  of  Spain,  and  oppressed  by  the  active  rivalry  of  Holland,  it  lost  all  its  commerce,  and 
presented  the  mere  shadow  of  its  former  greatness.  Its  renewed  prosperity  dates  from  its 
occupation  by  the  French.  Bonaparte  made  it  one  of  his  grand  naval  arsenals,  and  erected 
immense  works,  in  the  vain  hope  of  creating  a fleet  which  might  rival  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Since  the  peace,  Antwerp,  having  been  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  porte 
of  Holland,  has  availed  itself  of  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  and  regained  a considerable 
commerce.  Having  a ready  navigation  into  the  interior,  and  communicating  by  canals 
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with  the  principal  seats  of  manufacture,  it  is  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  chief  emporium 
of  Belgium.  In  1825  there  entered  its  port  800  vessels,  of  which  291  were  British. 
In  1828  the  number  had  increased  to  955.  Antwerp  is  still  a noble  city,  containing 
numerous  stately  buildings,  l»oth  private  and  public,  which  include  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  architecture  existing.  The  cathedral,  which  occupied  100  years  in  building, 
is  celebrated  over  Europe.  It  is  500  feet  long,  230  wide,  and  360  high.  The  spire  is  466 
feet  high,  of  extreme  beauty,  and  from  its  summit  is  obtained  a magnificent  view  of  the 
windings  of  the  Scheldt,  with  the  distant  towers  of  Ghent,  Malines,  and  Breda.  The  in- 
terior is  adorned  with  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  which,  after 
being  carried  off  to  Paris,  have  been  again  restored.  Numerous  fine  specimens  of  the 
Flemish  school  are  found  in  the  other  churches,  as  well  as  in  private  mansions.  Antwerp 
has  always  been  the  centre  of  Flemish  art ; the  birth-place  of  Rubens,  Vandyke, 
Jordaens,  Teniers,  and  all  its  greatest  masters.  Zealous  patronage  is  still  bestowed 
upon  the  art ; an  academy  is  supported,  at  which  400  or  500  students  are  almost  gratui- 
tously taught ; annual  prizes  are  given,  and  crowns  placed  on  the  beads  of  the  successful 
candidates.  This  encouragement  has  called  forth  some  respectable  talents,  though  none,  as 
yet,  to  rival  the  fame  of  the  old  masters. 

3036.  East  Flanders  is  chiefly  an  inland  district,  and  is  the  part  of  Belgium  in  which 
culture  has  been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  It  displays  an  aspect  of  uniform  luxu- 
riant fertility,  resulting  altogether  from  the  application  of  art  and  capital.  Even  in 
journeying  along  the  road,  the  traveller  finds  the  wheels  of  his  carriage  sinking  in  the 
sand,  while  beyond  the  hedge  on  each  side,  the  soil  consists  of  the  richest  black  mould. 
The  most  fertile  district  is  called  the  Waes,  or  St.  Nicholas. 

3037.  Ghent,  even  in  its  fallen  state,  is  still  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  old  cities  of  Europe. 
That  vast  circuit  of  walls  which,  according  to  the  boast  of  Charles  V.,  could  contain  all 
Paris  within  them,  may  still  be  traced.  It  is  built  on  twenty-seven  islands,  most  of  them  bor- 
dered by  magnificent  quays,  and  connected  by  three  hundred  bridges.  The  streets,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  spacious  and  handsome,  and  there  are  many  fine  old  churches ; but  the 
great  cathedral  does  not  display  the  architectural  grandeur  of  that  of  Antwerp,  though  the 
interior  is  rich  in  the  extreme,  adorned  with  numerous  pillars  of  white  marble.  This  and 
the  other  churches,  as  well  as  the  academy,  contain  numerous  paintings  by  the  old  Flemish 
masters.  Ghent,  though  it  can  no  longer  send  its  40,000  weavers  into  the  field,  is  still 
one  of  the  most  manufacturing  cities  of  Belgium.  Prior  to  the  revolution,  its  staple  was 
sorted  lace;  but  since  the  great  improvements  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  several  large 
fabrics  have  been  established  at  Ghent.  The  society  is  good,  this  being  a favourite  residence 
of  the  old  Flemish  nobles,  and  now  frequented  by  a considerable  number  of  English  families. 

3038.  The  other  towns  in  East  Flanders  are  Dendermonde,  a small  but  strong  place, 
which  has  stood  repeated  sieges;  A lost,  on  the  eastern  frontier;  St.  Nicholas  and  Toke- 
rem,  two  large  villages,  of  more  than  11,000  inhabitants  each,  in  the  centre  of  the  Waes, 
flourishing  by  means  of  com  markets  and  of  some  considerable  manufactures.  Sas-van- 
Ghent  is  the  centre  of  the  sluices  on  the  canal  to  the  Scheldt,  by  which  the  whole  country 
can  be  laid  under  water.  Hulst  is  a strongly  fortified  little  town. 

3039.  West  Flanders  is  a continuation  of  the  same  richly  cultivated  plain  which  has  now 
been  described  ; yet,  being  partly  mixed  with  sand  and  marsh,  and  exposed  to  the  blighting 
influence  of  fogs  and  sea  breezes,  it  does  not  display  altogether  the  luxuriant  aspect  of  the 
Pays  de  Waes.  It  has  no  place  comparable  to  Ghent,  yet  it  comprises  an  extraordinary 
number  of  ancient  cities,  which  still  retain  a portion  of  their  former  prosperity. 

8040.  Bruges , formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  and  one  of  the  factories 
of  the  Hanseatic  league,  was  the  greatest  commercial  city  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  per- 
haps in  the  north  of  Europe,  till  it  was  first  surpassed  by  Antwerp,  and  then,  from  the 
same  causes,  shared  its  fall.  Its  situation  in  the  midst  of  so  fertile  a country,  and  its  com- 
munications by  spacious  canals  with  the  sea  and  with  the  interior , s till  secure  to  it  a consi- 
derable trade.  Bruges  has  the  character  of  an  old  town,  the  streets  being  narrow,  and  the 
houses  lofty.  The  town  ball  is  its  most  conspicuous  edifice,  and  it  is  adorned  also  with 
many  noble  churches  containing  some  of  the  finest  works  of  the  great  Flemish  painters. 
The  invention  of  painting  in  oil  has  been  ascribed  to  this  city. 

3041.  Ostend  is  an  ancient  town,  early  celebrated  for  its  fortifications.  The  siege  by 
Spinola,  which  began  in  1601,  and  lasted  two  years,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
modem  history  ; and  upon  its  issue  the  destiny  of  the  Low  Countries  was  considered  to 
depend.  But  though  it  ultimately  fell,  the  exhaustion  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  the  time 
which  had  been  afforded  to  Holland  for  collecting  her  energies,  prevented  its  capture  from 
having  the  ruinous  effects  that  were  anticipated.  Under  Austrian  sway,  Ostend,  which 
has  one  of  the  few  good  harbours  in  Flanders,  became  the  chief  theatre  of  the  limited 
trade  of  the  Belgic  provinces.  Napoleon  restored  its  fortifications,  which  were  still  farther 
strengthened  by  the  allies.  It  has  not  now  above  a third  of  its  former  population,  but  still 
carries  on  a brisk  intercourse  with  England,  and  has  almost  the  appearance  of  an  English 
town.  In  1828,  574  vessels  entered  its  port. 
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3042.  Other  large  fortified  placet,  celebrated  in  the  military  annals  of  Europe,  are 
found  in  West  Flanders.  Courtray,  Ypres,  and  Menin  have  the  usual  character  of  Flemish 
towns.  They  are  large,  rather  well  built,  with  handsome  churches  and  town  halls  ; 
fallen  from  their  ancient  prosperity,  yet  retaining  considerable  manufactures  of  linen  and 
beer ; and  having  in  the  long  course  of  the  Low  Country  wars  been  repeatedly  taken  and 
retaken.  Courtray  is  noted  for  the  very  fine  flax  grown  in  its  neighbourhood.  Oudenardc, 
the  scene  of  one  of  Marlborough’s  victories ; Dixmuyde,  and  Fumes,  present  the  same 
characters  on  a smaller  scale.  Nieuport  is  rather  a noted  fishing  and  trading  town,  sur- 
rounded by  sluices,  by  means  of  which  the  neighbouring  country  can  be  inundated.  Lisle 
and  Dunkirk  have  been  finally  included  by  France  within  her  boundaries. 

3043.  Hainault , to  the  west  of  F’landers  and  the  south  of  Brussels,  presents  a long 
range  of  military  frontier  to  the  once  hostile  frontier  of  France.  It  is  watered  by  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sombre ; and,  instead  of  presenting  the  same  dead 
level  with  Flanders,  is  varied  by  gentle  undulations,  still  highly  cultivated,  yet  not  with  the 
same  extreme  care  or  ample  expenditure.  In  tills  province  are  rich  mines  of  coal,  a 
mineral  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  Low  Countries ; and  though  Hainault  never 
fonned  any  of  the  great  seats  of  manufacture,  it  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  this  branch 
of  industry. 

3044.  Mont,  Toumny , and  Charleroi  are  the  chief  towns  of  Hainault.  The  description 
given  of  the  secondary  cities  of  Flanders  may  apply  to  them.  Mona,  called  once  Han- 
nonia,  is  very  ancient ; it  is  well  built,  but  appears  often  almost  buried  under  the  smoke  of 
the  steam-engines  employed  in  working  the  neighbouring  coal  mines.  It  has  a very  ex- 
tensive foundling  hospital.  Toumay,  a fine,  large,  old  city,  with  a handsome  cathedral, 
has  stood  many  sieges.  Charleroi,  besides  its  military  reputation,  has  that  of  making  very 
fine  nails,  with  which  it  supplies  all  Belgium.  In  front  of  Mons  is  Genappe,  and  eight 
miles  east  of  Charleroi  is  Fleurus,  both  celebrated  for  signal  victories  gained  by  the  French 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  large  and  strong  cities  of  Cond£  and  Valenciennes  are 
now  annexed  to  France. 

3045.  Namur , to  the  east  of  Hainault,  presents  a striking  variety  from  the  tame  and  flat 
surfitce  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  Low  Countries.  Consisting  of  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse,  which  traverses  the  whole  province  from  north  to  south,  it  contains  numerous 
rugged  eminences,  which  give  to  it  a varied  and  picturesque  character.  The  banks  of  the 
river,  from  Namur  to  Li£ge,  overhung  by  wooded  rocks,  and  opening  into  deep  valleys, 
abound  in  the  most  romantic  scenes. 

3046.  Among  the  cities , Namur  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  Low  Countries,  its  origin 
being  traced  to  the  time  of  the  ancient  Germans.  It  lies  in  a beautiful  valley  bordered 
by  high  mountains,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sombre  and  Meuse.  The  castle,  on  a high  rock, 
was  formerly  considered  almost  impregnable,  and  stood  many  sieges,  till  Joseph  II.  dis- 
mantled, and  the  French  afterwards  almost  entirely  demolished  it.  The  cathedral  and  the 
Jesuits'  church  are  fine  edifices,  and,  unlike  the  other  churches  of  the  Low  Countries,  of 
Grecian  architecture.  Namur  has  in  its  neighbourhood  extensive  iron  mines,  which  employ 
many  of  the  inhabitants  ; the  manufactures  of  tine  city  consist  in  w orking  up  this  metal  into 
fire-arms,  cutlery,  &c.  Ascending  the  Meuse  towards  the  French  frontier,  we  come  to  the 
small  fortified  towns  of  Dinant  and  Cbarlemont. 

3047.  The  provinces  of  I.iZge  and  Limburg , which  are  much  intermingled  with  each 
other,  form  the  eastern  frontier  of  Belgium.  They  run  from  north  to  south  along  the 
Meuse,  fronting  Germany,  and  are,  indeed,  half  German.  On  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and 
in  some  particular  districts,  the  territory  is  broken  and  rocky  ; but  most  of  it  consists  of  an 
extended  and  highly  cultivated  plain.  The  eastern  district  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
richness  of  its  pastures,  which  produce  butter  and  cheese  of  great  value.  Its  manufactures, 
also,  especially  those  of  fine  woollens,  are  very  flourishing. 

3048.  Of  the  cities  in  these  two  provinces,  Lidge,  once  the  6eat  of  a sovereign  bishop,  is 
ancient  and  large,  but  upon  the  whole  ill  built  and  gloomy ; and  though  some  of  its  build- 
ings are  large,  they  do  not  display  the  taste  conspicuous  in  other  Belgic  cities.  The  church 
of  St.  Paul  is,  however,  admired,  as  was  that  of  St.  Lambert,  till  it  was  destroyed  during 
the  revolution.  Li&ge  has  a manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloths,  which  sell  at  a high  price. 
The  town  of  Limburg,  now'  included  in  Li&ge,  has  lost  much  of  its  population  and  industry ; 
and  a great  part  of  its  precincts  is  in  ruins.  Spa,  situated  amid  romantic  rocks,  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  watering  places  in  Europe.  The  resort,  though  much  diminished,  is 
still  considerable,  and  composed  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank.  The  inhabitants  work 
the  beechwood,  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood,  into  a variety  of  toys,  for  which  they 
find  a ready  sale  among  the  visiters.  Su  Tron  and  Tongres  are  ancient  towns,  the  former 
having  a celebrated  Benedictine  abbey.  Eupen,  like  Venders,  has  flourishing  manufactures 
of  cloth.  Her vd  is  the  chief  market  for  the  Limburg  cheese,  which  goes  by  its  name. 

3049.  Tiik  Kingdom  or  Holland,  or,  as  it  was  termed  under  the  former  regime,  the 
United  Provinces , now  claims  our  attention. 

3050.  The  province  of  Holland  is  of  paramount  importance,  including  all  the  great  cities 
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and  principal  seats  of  commerce ; to  that  its  name  was  most  usually  given  to  the  whole 
republic.  It  forms  a long  narrow  stripe,  almost  every  where  enclosed  and  penetrated  by 
water ; on  one  side  it  is  washed  by  the  North  Sea ; on  the  other,  by  the  Zuyder  Zee ; in 
its  centre  it  has  the  large  lake  called  Haarlem-Meer ; while  the  Rhine  and  the  Lech  intci 
sect  its  numerous  channels.  The  whole  country  is  to  low,  that  it  is  habitable  only  by  meant 
of  enormous  dikes,  which  exclude  the  sea : when  these  give  way,  the  waters  rush  in,  and 
inundate  the  whole  territory.  The  country  forms,  in  fact,  one  vast  well-watered  meadow 
scarcely  any  where  subjected  to  the  plough,  though  extensive  gardens  are  cultivated,  bod 
for  use  and  ornament,  But  the  chief  products  are  cattle,  butter,  and  cheese,  for  the  supply 
of  the  population  of  the  cities,  and  for  export. 

3051.  Amsterdam  (Jig.  394.),  the  capital  of  the  province  and  kingdom  of  Holland,  is 
situated  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  river  Amstel  with  the  Y,  an  arm  of  the  Zuyder 

Zee,  in  1st  58°  25'  N., 
long.  4“  40  E.  It 
was  a considerable 
town  in  the  fourteenth 
century  ; but  it  was 
not  till  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Spa- 
niards in  Belgium 
proved  fatal  to  the 
trade  and  navigation 
of  Antwerp  and  the 
southern  provinces, 
that  Amsterdam  at- 
tained to  the  distinction  which  she  enjoyed  till  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  of 
being  the  first  commercial  city  of  Europe.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  state,  that  her  ex- 
traordinary progress  depended  as  much,  or  more,  on  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  her 
rulers,  as  on  external  events.  Every  individual,  whatever  might  be  his  country  or  his 
religion,  was  received  with  open  arms  at  Amsterdam ; and  acquired,  by  means  of  a trifling 
payment,  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  of  a native.  All 
the  public  institutiens  were  calculated  to  promote  commerce ; and  at  a time  when  trade  and 
industry  in  other  countries  were  oppressed  by  prohibitions,  in  Holland  they  were  compara- 
tively free.  When  most  prosperous,  Amsterdam  is  supposed  to  have  contained  about  240,000 
inhabitants;  but  at  present  the  population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  200,000.  Being  built 
in  a marsh,  the  foundations  of  the  city  are  laid  on  piles ; and  it  is  a common  complaint  that 
a bouse  costs  as  much  below  as  above  ground.  The  three  principal  streets  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  are  not  easily  to  be  matched  for  length,  breadth,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
bouses ; many  of  which,  though  antique,  are  splendid,  and  are  kept  in  the  best  possible 
repair.  The  city  is  intersected  by  an  immense  number  of  canals,  communicating  by  draw- 
bridges, and  having  sluices  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  level  of  the  water : these  canals 
are  for  the  most  part  bordered  by  fine  trees.  The  expenses  incurred  in  keeping  the  sluices 
in  order,  and  in  clearing  the  canals  and  port  of  mud,  are  very  heavy.  The  matchless  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  of  this  wonderful  people  is  in  nothing  so  signally  displayed  as  in 
their  works  and  contrivances  for  conquering  the  difficulties  incident  to  their  situation,  and 
making  the  waters,  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  them,  contribute  to  their  comfort.  The 

stadt-house  (Jig.  395.),  now  the 
395  royal  palace,  is  the  finest  build- 

ing in  the  city ; and  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  noblest  any  where  to  be 
met  with : it  is  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  is  adorned  with  pillars, 
and  with  sculptures  emblematical 
of  commerce  and  navigation. 
Above  13^XX)  piles  are  said  to 
have  been  employed  in  forming 
its  foundation.  The  harbour  is 
inconvenient,  large  ships  being 
obliged  to  lighten  before  they  can 
pass  the  Pampus  or  bar  nt  the 
mouth  of  the  Y,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  also  difficult.  To  remedy  these 
inconveniences,  the  large  canal  to  the  Helder,  already  alluded  to,  has  been  constructed,  The 
1 trade  of  Amsterdam  has  increased  considerably  within  the  last  few  years ; and  about  2200 
ships  now  annually  dear  out  for  foreign  countries.  None  of  the  water  from  the  canals  is  made 
use  of  for  culinary  purposes ; the  town  being  supplied  with  fresh  water,  conveyed  in  carts  from 
the  Vecht,  about  five  or  six  miles  distant;  but  most  of  the  houses  have  cisterns,  where  the 
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rain-water  is  collected.  There  is  a national  museum  of  pictures,  which  contains  many  fine 
specimens  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  various  prisons  and  houses  of  correction  and  industry 
at  Amsterdam  are  said  to  be  managed  on  more  approved  principles  than  similar  institutions 
iu  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  police  is  excellent ; crimes  rare ; and  no  beggars  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets.  The  inhabitants  seem  vigorous  and  healthy  ; but  the  mortality,  though 
materially  diminished  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  is  still  greater  than  in  most 
European  cities ; a consequence,  probably,  of  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  of  the  effluvia 
arising,  in  summer,  from  the  canals. 

3052.  Rotterdam  {Jig.  396.),  the  second  city  in  Holland,  is  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  commerce  than 
Amsterdam,  having  a readier 
access  to  the  sea;  and  the 
Maese,  on  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, being  so  very  deep 
as  to  admit  vessels  of  the 
largest  draught  of  water  to 
lie  close  to  the  quays.  Its 
commerce  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Its  principal  exports 
are  geneva  and  madder  ; and 
it  carries  on  the  business  of 
sugar-refining  on  a large 
scale.  It  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a Dutch  town ; 
.OTTERS*.  being  neat,  clean,  uniform ; 

the  houses  high,  and  built  of 

very  small  bricks.  The  canals  intersecting  it  are  numerous,  deep,  and,  unless  in  a few  of 
the  most  crowded  streets,  connected  by  draw-bridges.  Rotterdam  boasts  of  being  the 
birth-place  of  Erasmus ; to  perpetuate  whose  memory  she  has  erected  a handsome  statue 
(Jig.  397.). 

3053.  Other  large  and  important  cities  are  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  of  Holland. 

3054.  The  Hague  {Jig.  398.),  though  ranking  only  as  a vil- 
lage, is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Europe.  The 
streets  and  squares  are  well  built,  bordered  with  fine  walks  and 
avenues  of  trees.  Neither  the  old  nor  the  new  palace  can  boast  of 
any  splendid  architecture;  but  the  former  is  large,  and  contains 
some  valuable  collections.  An  avenue  of  two  miles  leads  to  the 
neat  fishing  town  of  Scheveling,  whence  the  dealers  are  daily  seen 
bringing  their  commodities  in  little  carts  drawn  by  large  dogs. 
Leyden  (Jig.  399.)  is  a fine  old  city,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rhineland,  where  this  ancient  bed  of  the  river  is  cut  into  an 

•tati-1  ow  oauvi.  infinity  of  canals,  which  render  this  the  richest  meadow  land  of 

Holland.  The  beer,  the  butter,  and  the  bread  of  this  district  are 
held  iu  the  highest  estimation.  Leyden,  during  the  war  with  Spain,  was  the  most  import- 
ant city  in  Holland,  and  on  the  event  of  its  siege  the  fate  of  that  country  was  supposed 

to  depend.  The  Spaniards, 
by  a lengthened  and  strict 
blockade,  reduced  it  to  the 
last  extremity ; while  the 
Dutch  could  muster  no  force 
adequate  to  its  relief.  It  was 
then  that  they  formed  the 
magnanimous  resolution  of 
breaking  down  their  dikes, 
and  admitting  the  ocean.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  full 


uaov.  effect  was  produced  ; but  at 

length,  impelled  by  a violent  wind,  the  sea  rushed  in,  overwhelmed  all  the  works  of  die 
besiegers,  and  forced  them  to  a precipitate  flight.  The  little  fleet  of  boats,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  die  relief  of  Leyden,  immediately  sailed  over  the  newly  formed  ex- 
panse, and  triumphantly  entered  the  city.  The  Prince  of  Orange  offered  to  Leyden 
the  option  of  two  benefits,  — an  immunity  from  taxes  for  a certain  period,  or  the  found- 
ation of  a university  in  the  city.  The  cirizens  crowned  their  former  glory  by  choosing 
the  Utter  alternative,  and  a university  was  accordingly  founded,  which  speedily  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  schools  in  Europe ; and,  though  much  injured  by  the  numerous 
rivals  which  have  since  sprung  up,  it  continues  to  maintain  a high  reputation,  particularly 
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ns  a classical  school.  Leyden  is  still  a handsome  and  flourishing  town  ; carries  on  the 
woo  I leu  manufacture  with  success,  though  on  a diminished  scale  ; and  is  a great  market  for 

butter  and  cheese.  Haarlem 
(Jig.  400.)  is  another  city  of 
ancient  importance.  In  the 
great  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, it  stood  a memorable 
siege  of  seven  months  ; when 
it  surrendered  upon  hon- 
ourable terms,  which  were 
basely  violated  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva.  Haarlem  is  still 
spacious  and  flourishing,  and 
excels  peculiarly  in  the  bleach- 
ing of  linen  and  cambric, 
which  it  performs  for  all  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  The 
matchless  and  brilliant  white- 
ness of  the  Haarlem  linens  has  been  imputed  to  a peculiar  quality  in  the  water,  but  is  more 
probably  the  result  of  the  extreme  skill  of  the  inhabitants,  acquired  by  long  practice. 

Flowers  are  princi- 
pally raised  for  sale 
in  the  vicinity  of 
Haarlem.  Delft,  an 
ancient  gloomy  town, 
was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  ware 
which  bears  its  name ; 
but  this  as  already 
observed,  has  been  al- 
most entirely  sup- 
planted by  English 

earthenware.  Doit,  or  Dordrecht,  enclosed  by  branches  of  the  Maese,  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Holland,  while  the  main  commerce  of  that  country  continued  to  centre  in  this  its 
most  natural  quarter.  It  still  retains  very  considerable  traces  of  this  early  importance. 
The  town-hall  and  great  church  arc  magnificent  structures.  There  is  a considerable  trade 
in  goods  coming  down  the  Rhine,  particularly  floats  of  timber,  so  large  that  one  of  them 
has  been  valued  at  30,0004.  Gouda  is  a large  flourishing  village,  in  a rich  country,  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  manufactory  of  tobacco-pipes.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
its  cheese. 

3055.  North  Holland  forms  a considerable  peninsula,  almost  entirely  encircled  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee  and  the  North  Sea,  and  bordered  by  sand-hills  of  some  elevation  ; but  the  in- 
terior is  covered  with  rich  pastures,  on  which  are  fed  large  herds  of  cattle.  The  ancient  and 
not  ungraceful  costumes  [Jig.  401.  i of  the  Dutch  peasantry  are  preserved  with  greater  exact- 
ness in  this  sequestered  part  of  Holland,  than  in  any  other ; and  the  fishery,  for  which  their 
situation  is  peculiarly  adapted,  is  carried  on  with  great  activity.  Alkmaar  is  an  agreeable 

town,  w'ith  a great  traffic  in  butter 
and  cheese,  and  a manufacture  of 
nets.  The  most  important  places  in 
North  Holland  are  the  Helder  and 
the  Texel,  two  grand  naval  stations  ; 
the  one  a strong  fort,  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  ; the 
other  an  island  opposite,  in  which  the 
Dutch  fleets  used  to  rendexvous, 
from  the  facility  it  afforded  for  their 
getting  to  sea  Along  the  coast  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  are  the  considerable 
towns  of  Hoorn  and  Enkhuysen,  and  the  smaller  ones  of  Edam  and  Purmercnde. 

3056.  Zealand  is  a region  more  completely  enclosed  by,  and  sunk  below,  the  level  of  the 
water,  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  Provinces.  It  consists  of  nine  islands,  formed  and 
environed  by  branches  of  the  Maese  and  the  Scheldt,  as,  passing  from  the  state  of  rivers  into 
friths,  they  unite  with  the  ocean.  The  mariner,  in  approaching,  sees  only  points  of  the  spires 
peeping  above  the  immense  dikes  which  defend  them  from  inundation.  The  soil  is  moist 
and  rich,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  madder.  The  damp  air,  however,  and  the 
exhalations  from  the  waters,  render  these  islands  unhealthy,  and  even  fatal  to  foreigners. 
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as  was  too  dreadfully  experienced  by  our  troops  while  quartered  at  Walcheren ; but  the 
natives  do  not  experience  the  same  pernicious  effects.  Middleburg  is  a considerable  city, 
with  a town-hall  and  several  churches,  which  afford  fine  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Flushing,  with  its  attendant  town  of  Ulyssingen,  is  an  eminent  naval  station,  and  has  a con- 
siderable trade  and  fishery.  The  island  of  Schowen  has  Zieriksee,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  counts  of  Zealand  ; and  South  Beveland  has  Goes,  or  Tergoes,  with  a considerable  trade 
in  salt. 

3057.  Utrecht , a more  inland  province  than  Holland,  forms  a continuation  of  the  same 
tract  of  flat  meadow  land,  interspersed  with  gardens  and  country  residences.  Utrecht,  the 
capital,  is  a remarkably  agreeable  city,  and  being  a little  elevated,  the  view  from  its  ramparts 
and  the  top  of  its  cathedral  over  the  vast  plains  and  broad  waters  of  Holland  is  extensive  and 
delightful.  The  Romans  called  it  Ulpii  Trajectum,  as  commanding  an  important  passage 
over  the  Rhine ; and  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  held  by  the  warlike  bishops  of  Utrecht.  In 
this  city  was  concluded  the  treaty  of  confederation,  in  1597,  by  which  the  United  Provinces 
were  constituted,  and  also  the  celebrated  treaty  of  1715,  which  terminated  the  long  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession.  Amersfort,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ems,  and  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Barneveldt,  has  considerable  fabrics  of  dimity  and  bombazeen,  and  extensive 
bleaching  grounds.  Naarden,  a small  town,  forms  the  key  of  all  the  water  communications 
of  Holland. 

3058.  North  Brabant,  comprising  that  which  was  the  Dutch  part  of  the  province,  is  a 
flat,  sandy,  marshy  tract,  not  distinguished  by  either  the  natural  fertility  or  manufacturing 
industry  so  conspicuous  in  the  rest  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  Forming,  however,  the 
barrier  by  which  the  Dutch  maintained  their  independence,  it  contains  several  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe,  which  have  indeed  the  reputation  of  being  almost  impregnable. 
Breda  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  After  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  took  it  by  sur- 
prise, in  1590,  its  fortifications  were  greatly  extended,  and  the  surrounding  country,  being 
intersected  by  rivers  and  marshes,  can  be  laid  under  water.  It  is  an  agreeable  city,  com- 
manding from  the  ramparts  a fine  view,  and  both  its  church  and  its  town-hall  are  admired 
Gothic  edifices.  Bois  le  Due,  on  the  Dommel,  so  named  from  an  old  hunting-wood  of  the 
Dukes  of  Brabant,  is  a large  town,  and  equally  strong.  It  is  so  intersected  by  canals,  that 
eighty  bridges  are  required  to  cross  them  ; in  winter  the  place  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
water,  and  can  be  approached  only  in  boats.  Bergen-op-Zoom,  farther  to  the  west,  is 
similar  as  to  strength,  and  was  esteemed  the  masterpiece  of  the  celebrated  Cohom. 
The  glorious  but  disastrous  attack  made  upon  it  by  the  British  in  the  last  war  is  well 
remembered. 

3059.  The  outer  provinca  of  Guelderland,  Friesland,  Overysscl,  Drcnthe,  and  Groningen, 
which  lie  between  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Ems,  arc  rather  appendages  than  integral  portions 
of  Holland,  and  form  by  their  situation  part  of  the  great  level  plain  of  northern  Germany. 
The  country  is  similar  to  Holland,  however,  in  its  aspect  and  the  general  state  of  cultivation, 
though  a somewhat  greater  proportion  of  the  land  is  employed  in  the  raising  of  grain. 
Friesland  has  a very  fine  breed  of  horses  and  horned  cattle ; and  the  linen  manufacture 
flourishes  to  a considerable  extent.  In  these  provinces,  however,  particularly  in  Guelder- 
land and  Ovcryssel,  there  is  a large  extent  of  sandy  and  marshy  ground,  which  is  not  forced 
into  cultivation  with  the  same  minute  care  as  in  the  central  provinces.  Much  benefit,  how- 
ever, is  expected  from  the  pauper  colonies  lately  established  there. 

3060.  The  toums  of  this  region  are  pretty  numerous  and  considerable,  though  none  are 
of  the  first  class.  Nimeguen,  in  Guelderland,  is  ancient,  strong,  and  handsome,  com- 
manding a noble  view  over  the  Rhine.  Zutphen  is  an  old  imperial  city,  dreadfully 
pillaged  in  1572  by  the  Duke  of  Alva.  It  has  a magnificent  church  ; and  the  fens  round  it 
have  been  so  completely  drained,  as  to  render  the  air  no  longer  unwholesome.  Amheira  is 
a large  and  beautiful  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Veluwe,  and  forming  a great  thorough, 
fare  into  Germany.  Deventer,  in  Overyssel,  is  on  ancient  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league, 
and  has  a venerable  cathedral.  Zwoll,  on  the  Yssel,  is  strong,  large,  and  well  built.  Asscn, 
though  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Drenthe,  is  only  a village.  In  Friesland,  Leu  warden, 
on  tiie  Ee,  is  a large  and  populous  town,  in  a country  surrounded  and  intersected  with  canals, 
which  enable  it  to  communicate  with  the  sea,  and  to  carry  on  a considerable  trade.  Cam- 
pen,  an  ancient  Hansc  town,  has  lost  its  importance,  the  harbour  being  now*  choked  up. 
Harlingen,  Franeker,  Dokum,  Bolswaert,  are  ports  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  manufactur- 
ing places  of  some  importance.  Groningen,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  towns  east  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  is  well  built,  and  adorned 
with  noble  edifices ; and  its  university  was  once  a distinguished  place  among  Dutch  semi- 
naries, but  is  now  seldom  attended  by  more  than  100  students.  Large  vessels  can  ascend 
the  Hunsc  from  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

3061.  Luxemburg , an  extensive  province,  though  political  revolutions  attached  it  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  now  to  Holland,  forms  part  of  Germany,  entitling  the  king  to  a vote  in  the 
Germanic  diet.  Its  character  is  every  way  in  decided  constrast  to  the  rest  of  Holland  and 
Belgium.  Instead  of  a dead,  rich  flat,  traversed  by  navigable  streams  and  canals,  Luxcui- 
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burg  presents  almost  throughout  high  mountains  and  woods,  forming  scenes  of  savage 
grandeur,  similar,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  to  those  of  Switzerland.  The  country  is 
destitute  of  water  communications,  is  imperfectly  cultivated,  aud  does  not  contain  a popu- 
lation of  more  than  sixty-six  to  the  square  mile.  Its  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  of  small 
size ; but,  as  usual  in  mountain  pastures,  of  delicate  flavour.  The  horses  are  active  and 
hardy  ; and  the  tract  which  borders  on  the  Moselle  produces  valuable  wine. 

3062.  The  cities  and  lowtis  are  by  no  means  on  the  same  scale  as  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  Luxemburg,  the  capital,  situated  on  two  rocks,  whose  steep  sides  form  a glacis, 
while  the  river  Else,  at  their  feet,  serves  as  a wet  ditch,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe.  The  horse  and  cattle  markets  are  considerable.  Theux  has  in  its  neighbourhood 
mines  of  a beautiful  black  marble ; and  Stavelot  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  leather. 
Maestricht,  the  principal  town  of  Limburg , has,  along  with  all  the  part  of  that  province  east 
of  the  Meuse,  been  assigned  to  Holland.  It  is  large,  handsome,  and  well  fortified, 
lluremonde  and  Venlo,  also  neat  towns  of  some  strength,  are  included  in  the  same 
district. 


Chai*.  XII. 

HUNOAHV. 

3063.  Hungary , called  by  the  Germans  Ungam , with  Transylvania,  Sclavonic  Croatia, 
and  the  Bannat,  forms  a wide  range  of  territory.  Long  the  grand  field  of  conflict  between 
the  Ottoman  and  Christian  powers,  it  was  finally  possessed  by  the  latter,  and  has  for  several 
centuries  formed  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  hereditary  states  of  the  house  of 
Austria  ; which  lias  recently  annexed  to  it  the  portion  of  Dalmatia  obtained  from  Venice. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Atjxct. 

3064.  Hungary  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Germany ; on  the  south  and  east  by  the  tri- 
butary Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia;  on  the  north,  by  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Poland.  It  forms  nearly  a square  of  400 
miles  in  each  direction,  comprehending,  with  all  its  appendant  states,  an  area  of  133,000 
square  miles,  inhabited  by  upwards  of  12,000,000  people. 

3065.  Surface . The  great  mountain  girdle  of  the  Carpathians  ranges  nearly  in  a semicircle 
round  the  northern  and  eastern  border  of  Hungary.  Several  connected  chains  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  of  which  the  most  elevated  are  those  of  Tatra  and  Matra ; the 
Julian  Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Bannat,  on  the  southern  border,  render  a great  part 
of  the  country  at  least  very  hilly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plains  of  almost  boundless 
extent,  such  as  that  to  the  east  of  the  Danube,  watered  by  the  Teisse,  which  covers  a space 
of  upw  ards  of  22,000  square  miles ; and  another  to  the  west  of  that  river,  reaching  to  the 
borders  of  Styria.  Hungary,  protected  by  die  Carpathians  from  the  blasts  of  the  north,  and 
sloping  downwards  to  the  south,  enjoys  a milder  climate  than  any  part  of  Germany.  On 
the  Carpathian  terraces,  particularly,  the  richest  wines,  and  the  choicest  productions  of 
southern  Europe,  are  raised  in  perfection.  There  is  a vast  variety  of  country,  however; 
many  tracts  being  naked  and  rocky,  others  covered  with  marshes,  and  some  even  form- 
ing deserts  of  barren  sand. 

3066.  The  rivers  <f  Hungary  are  very  important.  The  Danube,  making  a grand  circuit, 
rolls  through  it,  chiefly  from  north  to  south,  and  receives  here  its  mightiest  tributaries.  The 
Drove  and  the  Save,  from  the  east,  bring  to  it  all  the  waters  of  the  great  alpine  border  of 
Southern  Germany.  The  Teisse,  after  collecting,  in  a course  of  400  miles,  nearly  all  the 
streams  which  flow  from  the  Carpathians,  falls  in  from  the  east,  near  the  southern  frontier 
'Hie  Maros  is  the  greatest  tributary  of  the  Teisse ; and  the  Gran  and  the  Waag  are  consider- 
able streams,  which  flow  into  the  Danube  itself. 

3067.  The  lakes  <f  Hungary  are  numerous,  but  only  two  are  large ; the  Plattcn  or  Ba- 
laton, which  receives  the  waters  of  nine  streams,  and  is  supposed  to  pour  them  under  ground 
into  the  Danube ; and  the  Neusiedler,  the  water  of  which  is  salt.  The  long  and  sluggish 
streams  of  the  Teisse  and  the  Maros  spread  into  wide  morasses,  which,  acted  on  by  the 
rays  of  a burning  sun,  exhale  pestilential  vapours,  often  more  fatal  than  the  sword  to  the 
armies  which  have  been  led  into  their  vicinity. 
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Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography.  • 

Subsect.  1.  Geology . 

3068.  I.  Pn’mi/iwr  rocl*.  Primitive  rocks  are  not  abundant,  and  they  do  not  occupy  great 
tracts  in  the  districts  where  they  occur.  They  form  the  group  of  Presburg,  the  group  of 
Nyitra,  that  of  Tatra,  to  the  south  of  which  are  situated  the  mountains  of  Gomor,  of  which 
they  form  the  principal  mass.  They  re-appear  in  Transylvania  on  the  frontiers  of  Buckovina 
and  Moldavia  ; to  the  south,  in  the  chain  of  Fagaras,  which  ranges  into  the  Bannat ; to  the 
west,  in  the  mountains  of  Gaina  and  Bibar.  They  re-appear  at  Peterwaradin,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Styria.  A central  granite  appears  to  form  the  group  of  Presburg ; the  Krivan 
in  the  group  of  Ostrosky  ; of  Polana,  a little  farther  to  the  north  ; and  the  Tatra.  Gneiss, 
containing  beds  of  granite,  of  mica  slate,  &c.,  occurs  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  county 
of  Gonior,  at  the  foot  of  tlw?  Tatra,  on  the  frontiers  of  Buckovina,  in  the  group  of  Fagaras, 
in  the  Bannat.  Afica  slate  and  clay  slate  occur  on  the  acclivities  of  all  the  groups,  the  rocks 
of  which  have  been  already  enumerated.  Mica  slate  forms  the  group  of  Nyitra  ; it  is  very 
abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Zeleznik,  Jolsva,  Rosenau  (in  the  county  of  Gomor),  where 
we  observe  it  passing  into  clay  slate,  which  rock  often  alternates  with  it,  and  at  length 
becomes  predominant,  forming  the  whole  superior  part  of  the  deposit. 

3069.  Mercury  occurs  at  Szlana,  in  unctuous  mica  slate:  rhomboidal  iron  ore , or  iron  glance, 
in  the  mountains  of  Ensiedel  and  Golnitz ; prismatic  iron  ore,  or  hydrate  of  iron,  in  beds  in 
clay  slate  at  Zeleznik,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosenau. 

3070.  Eujyhotide,  or  diallage  roclc,  and  serj)entine , are  found  at  Dobschau,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  eastern  point  of  Esclavonia  and  Peterwaradin. 

3071.  Porphyritic greenstone  is  met  with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Tiszolez,  where 
the  castle  is  situated. 

3072.  1 1.  Transition  rocks . The  rocks  of  this  class  begin  at  Presburg,  where  they  rest  on 
the  primitive  group  : they  range  from  S.  W.  to  N.E.  into  Gallicia,  in  their  course  passing  be. 
hind  the  Tatra ; they  cover  a considerable  space  from  north  to  south,  where  they  join  the  group 
of  Nyitra,  the  mountains  of  Zolyom  and  Gomor.  They  form  the  small  group  of  Diosgyor  to 
the  north  of  Erlau  ; they  appear  in  different  points  of  the  chain  of  sandstone  which  extends 
from  Tatra  into  Transylvania  ; they  become  more  abundant  in  Marmaros,  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Transylvania,  where  they  join  again  with  the  chain  of  Fagaras.  We  meet  with  them 
again  in  the  countries  of  Nagy-Ag  and  Offenbanya,  in  the  Bannat ; and,  lastly,  in  Croatia. 

3073.  Deposits  qf  transition  quartzy  sandstone , and  compact  limestone,  with  greywacke, 
occur  near  to  Neusohl,  in  the  group  of  Tatra,  and  on  the  borders  of  Dunajcc,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Gallicia ; but  this  compact  limestone  occurs  alone  in  a great  number  of  places, 
where  it  also  terminates  the  transition  deposits. 

8074.  Transition  syenite  and  porphyritic  greenstone  are  found  at  Pila  near  to  Konigsberg, 
ai  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  in  the  mountains  of  Borsony,  of  Karancs,  on  the  northern  foot 
of  the  Matra.  It  re-appears  in  the  mountains  of  Kapnick,  of  Nagy-Ag,  Zalathna,  Voros- 
Patak  ; and  it  appears  also  to  occur  in  the  Bannat. 

3075.  III.  Secondary  rocks . The  following  secondary  deposits  are  described  as  occurring 
in  Hungary  : — 

1.  The  coal  formation  rests  upon  transition  strata  at  Jahlunicza  and  Stcurdorf,  near  to 
Oravicza,  in  the  Bannat ; and  the  same  formation  occurs  at  Funfkirchen, 

2.  The  Jura  limestone formation  occurs  principally  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Hungary. 

3.  A sandstone  formation,  containing  coal,  the  sandstone  of  the  Carpathians,  which,  in  the 
regular  succession,  lies  upon  the  Jura  limestone,  and  below  the  chalk  formation,  forms  the 
whole  chain  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Tatra  into  Moldavia ; it  also  penetrates  into 
Transylvania,  of  which  it  occupies  all  the  central  part ; it  also  forms  the  Kahlengcbirge, 
near  to  Vienna,  where  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  coal  formation  and  old  red  sand- 
stone of  Moravia. 

4.  The  chalk  formation  also  occurs  in  Hungary : thus  a remarkable  kind  of  this  deposit 
appears  at  Ofen  and  Buda  Oros,  and  a particular  compact  marly  limestone,  abounding  in 
green  talcy  disseminated  parts,  which  may  be  referred  to  this  chalk,  occurs  in  Transylvania. 

3076.  IV.  Tertiary  rocks.  Molasse,  or  sandstone  with  lignite,  is  the  most  abundant 
of  the  Hungarian  tertiary  rocks,  and  covers  at  the  same  time  the  secondary  rocks  and  the 
conglomerates  belonging  to  trachyte.  It  covers  the  southern  declivity  of  all  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  north-western  part  of  Hungary  j it  extends  into  Gallicia,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Carpathians  ; it  is  found  in  the  centre  of  Transylvania,  at  Clausenburg,  Carlsburg, 
Hermanstadt,  and  Cronstadt.  It  covers,  towards  the  west,  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
form  the  western  limit  of  that  principality,  and  extends  even  into  the  Bannat ; it  forms  nearly 
the  whole  south-western  part  of  Hungary,  from  whence  it  extends  into  Croatia.  The 
coarse  marine  limestone  of  Paris  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buda  and  CEdenburg,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lake  Balaton,  and  at  Fiinfkirchen.  It  occurs  also  in  Buckovina,  and  in 
Eastern  Gallicia.  The  limestone  containing  lymnece  occurs  at  Nagy-Vasony,  and  in  the 
marshes  of  the  great  plain  of  Hungary. 
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3077.  Tertiary  Plutonian  rocks.  Trachyte.  This  Plutonian  rock  appears  to  rise  through 
the  tertiary  deposits,  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  having  been  sent  from  below  after 
the  deposition  of  these  strata.  It  forms  five  groups  ; one  occupies  the  districts  of  Schem- 
nitz,  Krcmnitz,  and  Kbnigsberg ; the  second  occurs  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  where  it 
forms  the  mountains  of  Dregeley  and  Vissegrade ; a third  forms  the  mountains  of  Matra, 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  great  plain  ; a fourth  includes  the  mountains  between  Eperies 
and  Tokay ; lastly,  a fifth  occurs  at  Vihorlet,  and  extends  into  the  counties  of  Ungh  and 
Beregh.  The  same  formation  forms  a considerable  group  in  Transylvania,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Moldavia ; and  every  thing  seems  to  indicate  that  it  will  also  be  found  in  the  district  of 
Nagy-Ag  and  Zalathna.  The  porphyritic  variety  of  trachyte  is  the  most  abundant;  the 
other  varieties  occur  only  in  the  Schemnitz  group.  Pitchstone,  pearlstone,  pumice,  and 
obsidian  occur,  associated  with  the  trachyte,  around  the  trachyte  hills ; and,  extending  from 
them  into  the  plains,  there  are  vxst  beds  of  trachyte  conglomerates  or  tuffas.  These  conglo- 
merates are  formed  of  debris,  often  transported  and  triturated  in  water.  Near  to  the  hills, 
they  are  composed  of  very  large  blocks,  but  in  the  plains  of  scoriaceous  and  earthy  matters  ; 
and,  lastly,  of  a pumiceous  matter,  sometimes,  ground  down  into  an  earthy  form.  These 
deposits  contain  fossil  organic  remains;  viz.,  opaline  wood,  impressions  of  plants  and  shells 
of  various  kinds.  The  trachytic  conglomerates  are  the  principal  repository  of  precious  opal, 
and  the  pumiceous  conglomerates  that  of  jasper-opal  and  wood-opal.  The  conglomerates 
composed  of  broken  down  and  decomposed  pumice  are  very  abundant  between  Tokay  and 
Tolesva.  The  porphyroidal  varieties  form  the  mountains  between  Erdo-Benye  and  Taliya ; 
they  appear  again  in  the  county  of  Beregh,  where  they  contain  considerable  masses  of 
aluminous  rock.  The  auriferous  deposits  of  the  trachyte  formation  are  found  in  masses  in 
the  pumiceous  conglomerate,  or  in  veins  in  the  vesicular  variety  of  trachyte  which  is  used 
for  mill-stones. 

3078.  V.  Alluvial  rocks.  Old  alluvial  rocks,  and  also  those  of  modem  formation,  abound  in 
Hungary.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  are  the  calcareous  tuffas,  some  of  which  are 
diluvial,  others  modern,  and  daily  forming. 

Subsect.  2.  and  3.  Botany  and  Zoology. 

3079.  The  Botany  and  Zoology  of  Hungary  are  similar  to  those  of  Germany. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography . 

3080.  To  the  Romans  Hungary  was  known  under  the  name  of  Pannonia,  and  was  the 
domain  of  tribes  still  more  rude,  wild,  and  wandering  than  those  of  ancient  Germany. 
The  Romans  formed  out  of  it  the  province  of  Dacia,  including  the  district  lying  south  of 
the  Danube,  which,  for  a lengthened  period,  was  the  bulwark  and  boundary  of  their  empire 
in  this  quarter.  The  fatal  step  of  allowing  a passage,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  the  Hying 
Ostrogoths,  laid  open  the  defenceless  empire  ; and,  from  time  to  time,  a continued  torrent 
of  barbarous  invaders  poured  in  from  the  extremities  of  eastern  Europe,  and  even  of 
central  Asia. 

3081.  The  Huns,  in  a.  t>.  433,  established  themselves  in  this  country,  which  from  them  has 
ever  since  retained  the  name  of  Hungary.  Attila,  whom  Gibbon  has  styled  the  supreme 
monarch  of  the  barbarians,  established  his  court  and  camp  on  the  Teisse  and  the 
Danube.  In  the  ninth  century  followed  the  Magyars,  whose  posterity  form  still  the 
ruling  body  in  the  nation. 

3082.  Hungary  was  erected  into  a kingdom , partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective,  in  a.  d. 
1000.  Its  most  powerful  monarch  was  Louis  the  Great,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century-, 
carried  his  arms  into  Italy. 

3083.  The  union  with  Austria  took  place  in  1438,  through  the  marriage  of  Albert  of 
Austria  with  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  deceased  king.  The  crown  was  afterwards  held  for 
a time  by  Ladislaus  king  of  Poland,  and  by  the  gallant  chiefs  Huniades  and  Matthias 
Corvinus ; but  it  ultimately  reverted  to,  and  remained  with,  the  house  of  Austria.  Dreadful 
wars  were,  however,  waged  with  the  Turks,  who  repeatedly  ravaged  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  even  laid  siege  to  Vienna ; but,  for  more  than  a century,  that  declining  power  has 
been  completely  expelled  from  Hungary,  and  has  considered  it  quite  enough  to  preserve  its 
own  borders  from  Austrian  invasion. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

3084.  The  political  relations  of  Hungary,  considered  as  a member  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  have  been  already  considered.  It  has,  however,  some  features  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  kingdom  is  now  hereditary  in  the  Austrian  dynasty  ; but,  in  case  that  should  become 
extinct,  the  right  of  choice  would  return  to  the  nation.  The  Hungarian  Diet  possesses  high 
prerogatives.  Without  their  vote  the  king  cannot  make  or  change  the  laws,  impose  taxes, 
or  even  levy  troops.  Every  new  king,  before  his  coronation,  must  take  an  oath  to  main- 
tain the  constitution  of  Hungary.  The  diet  consists  of  four  states  or  orders  : — 1.  The 
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bishops  and  ablwts.  2.  The  magistrates  or  great  nobles.  3.  The  knights.  4.  The  free 
cities.  The  two  former  appear  in  person,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the  magnate  table, 
the  two  latter,  who  form  what  is  called  the  state  table,  appear  by  their  representatives.  The 
diet  assembles  every  three  years,  at  Presburg  or  Buda,  and  sits  during  the  king’s  pleasure. 
If  three  of  the  orders  agree  to  any  proposition,  the  fourth  must  give  its  consent. 

3085.  In  the  administration , the  body  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
form  part  of  the  corporations  in  the  free  cities,  have  no  share : a circumstance  of  which 
advantage  is  taken  to  throw*  upon  them  the  whole  burden  of  taxation,  from  which  the 
nobles  and  clergy  hold  themselves  exempt.  The  peasantry,  though  nominally  emanci- 
pated, are  still  really  held  in  a state  of  predial  slavery.  They  are  allowed,  indeed,  a con- 
siderable extent  of  ground ; from  thirty  to  forty  acres  each.  Out  of  the  produce,  however, 
the  occupant  lias  to  pay  one  tenth  to  the  church,  and  one-ninth  to  his  landlord,  who  also 
claims  one  hundred  and  four  days’  labour  in  the  year,  besides  sundry  other  little  gifts  and 
services,  which  are  liable  to  indefinite  overcharge.  They  are  also  required  to  co-operate  in  the 
making  and  repairing  the  roads,  and  have  troops  quartered  upon  them.  On  the  whole, 
their  condition  appears  decidedly  the  worse  for  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  a proud  and  tur- 
bulent aristocracy,  who  have  always  resisted  every  measure  proposed  by  the  sovereign  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

3086.  The  army,  in  time  of  peace,  amounts  to  about  100,000  men,  and  in  time  of  war  it 
is  increased  to  about  235,000.  The  expense  is  defrayed  by  a peculiar  tax,  called  kriegs- 
steuer , or  war-tax.  The  revenue  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  20,000,000  florins. 

Sict.  V.  Productive  Industry, 

3087.  The  agriculture  of  Hungary , notwithstanding  the  rude  manner  in  which  it  is 
conducted,  and  the  extent  of  unfavourable  soil,  yields  very  copious  products,  out  of  which 
a large  surplus  arises  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  According  to  an 
estimate  which  Grellman  has  founded  on  the  cadastre  instituted  by  Joseph  II.,  it  contains 

23.905.000  jochs  of  productive  land,  out  of  an  entire  surface  of  39,329,000 ; the  rest  being 
waste,  water,  and  morass,  or  otherwise  useless.  Among  these  are  about  5, 000, (XX)  arable, 

7.500.000  pasture,  9,000,000  woodland,  1,000,000  vines,  and  600,000  garden  ground. 
Schwartner  and  Blumenbach  agree  in  rating  the  produce  in  grain  at  105,000,000  bushels. 
A ^little  maize  and  rice  is  grown  in  the  Bannat ; otherwise  the  kinds  of  grain  are  those  used 
in  Germany.  The  agriculture  is  very  rude.  Light  carts ; a plough,  of  which  the  share  is 
almost  horizontal,  and  which  seldom  penetrates  above  three  inches ; and  meagre  cattle,  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  dirty  farm-yard  (Jig.  403.).  In  the  rotation  of  crops,  every  third 

year  is  fallow.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  bred,  and  even 
exported,  in  vast  numbers; 
though  the  breeds,  before 
late  improvements,  were 
by  no  means  distinguished. 
The  honied  cattle,  how- 
ever, are  large,  vigorous, 
and  active,  of  a dirty  white 
colour,  and  excellently 
adapted  for  the  plough. 
The  breed  of  horses  had 
fallen  into  total  disrepute, 
till  it  was  improved  by 
the  pains  bestowed  upon 
the  imperial  stud.  The  native  Hungarian  sheep  bears  very  coarse  wool : but  in  all  the 
western  districts  it  is  much  improved  by  crosses  with  the  Spanish.  Some  of  \t  is  now 
very  6ne,  and  is  even  imported  into  England  as  the  best  Saxon  wool.  In  1810,  there 
were  found  451,000  horses,  2,400,000  oxen  and  cows  and  8,000,000  sheep;  now 
probably  more.  Besides  the  ample  supply  of  bacon,  which  is  found  at  the  table  of 
almost  every  peasant,  the  number  of  hogs  annually  exported  is  from  200,000  to  250,000. 
Wine  is  a special  object  of  Hungarian  culture.  That  which  bears  the  name  of  T okay, 
and  is  produced  there,  and  in  a number  of  surrounding  districts,  is  most  celebrated.  It 
is  sweetish,  luscious,  and  does  not  attain  to  perfection  till  it  is  very  old.  A good  deal  of 
the  superior  richness  of  th£  finer  sorts  is  derived,  according  to  Dr.  Townson,  from  mixing 
the  essence  or  juice  of  a small  number  of  half-dried  and  shrivelled  grapes  with  the  ordi- 
nary wine  of  the  country.  Two  sorts  are  produced  in  this  w ay,  ausbruch  and  maxchlap ; 
the  only  difference  between  them  being,  that  for  each  pint  of  essence  put  into  the  mazchlfip, 
two  are  put  into  into  the  ausbruch.  Tokay  is  consumed  chiefly  at  the  tables  of  the  great 
Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Austrian  nobles.  The  total  annual  produce  of  the  Hungarian  vine- 
yards is  estimated  at  about  18,000,000  cimers.  The  Hungarians  make  their  wines  a subject 
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of  especial  pride,  absurdly  pretending  that  the  worst  is  superior  to  the  best  French  wine. 
Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a greater  extent  than  in  any  other  European  country,  and  is  largely 
exported.  Hemp,  flax,  and  madder  are  also  staple  products.  Bees  are  very  extensively 
reared  ; and  the  exports  of  honey  and  wax  are  estimated  at  about  250,000/.  To  these  articles 
may  be  added,  though  no  longer  to  the  same  great  extent  as  formerly,  cabbage  and  other 
garden  products,  with  some  fruits,  as  plums  and  melons. 

3088.  Manufactures , in  the  sense  understood  in  England,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in 
Hungary.  There  arc,  however,  coarse  domestic  fabrics  of  linen  and  woollen  for  home 
consumption.  Hides  and  skins  are  tanned,  after  a simple  process,  and  on  a small  scale, 
chiefly  by  the  peasants. 

3089.  The  subterraneous  wealth  of  Hungary  is  equally  copious  with  that  which  its  surface 
yields.  Gold  and  silver,  in  particular,  the  most  brilliant  and  precious  of  the  metals,  are 
raised  from  the  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  mines  are  chiefly  royal  property,  or,  where  private  individuals  are 
allowed  to  collect  the  ore,  they  must,  at  least,  give  it  to  the  royal  smelting-houses  at  a 
fixed  rate.  The  annual  quantity  is  stated  by  Hassel  at  1050  lbs.  of  gold,  and  41,600  lbs. 
of  silver.  There  is  a great  reduction  of  the  former  quantity,  partly  owing  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  mines,  and  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  Austrian  government,  which  can  no 

longer  afford  to  make  the  same 
exertions.  According  to  Delius, 
the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
extracted  between  1740  and 
1773  was  upwards  of  ten 
millions  sterling.  The  engine 
employed  at  Schemnitz  (Jig. 
404.),  for  drawing  up  the  ore, 
and  letting  down  machinery, 
is  moved  by  water,  and  was 
considered  the  finest  existing, 
before  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine.  The  mines  of 
Hungary  yield  also  10,000 
tons  of  iron,  19,000  tons  of 
copper,  1225  tons  of  lead, 
besides  a great  quantity  of 
coal  and  salt  According  to 
Hassel,  the  entire  number  of 
miners  and  labourers  employed 
amounts  to  45,000. 

3090.  Fishery.  The  rivers  and  lakes  of  Hungory  are  full  of  fish  ; and  the  fishery  is  of 
considerable  importance  and  value.  The  Teissc  is  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  consist  of 
two  parts,  one  of  fish  and  one  of  water.  In  1810,  the  importations  of  fish  from  Hun- 
gary into  Lower  Austria  were  estimated  at  86,000/. 

3091.  The  commerce  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  its  fine  rivers,  labours  under  great 
disadvantages,  from  the  want  of  sea-coast,  from  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  being 
frequently  impeded,  and  from  its  embouchure  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  whose 
barbarism  has  hitherto  baffled  every  attempt  to  open  a communication  with  the  Black  Sea. 
The  inland  traffic  is  tolerably  brisk,  and  the  roads  are  continually  covered  with  animals, 
and  with  waggons,  driven  by  the  Jews,  gipsies,  and  other  foreign  races,  to  the  2000  fairs 
which  are  annually  held  throughout  the  country.  The  great  centres  of  this  internal  traffic 
are  Pesth  and  Debretzen.  The  exterior  commerce  of  Hungary  consists  in  the  exchange  of 
rude  for  manufactured  produce.  In  1802,  the  leading  exports  were,  cattle,  8,483,000 
florins;  grain,  2,367,000 ; wine,  2,381,000 ; wool,  5,039,000 ; leather,  1,245,000;  which, 
with  minor  articles,  made  24,515,000.  The  leading  imports  were,  woollen  cloth,  4,668,000  ; 
cottons,  1,611,000;  linens  2,692,000;  silk,  1,223,000;  coffee,  &c.  2,790,000;  hardware, 
&c.,  1,299,000;  making,  with  minor  articles,  18,390,000  florins. 

Sfct.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State . 


3092.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  progressive  population  of  Hungary  and  its 
dependencies,  as  deduced  from  the  conscription  lists : — 
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3093.  If  the se  returns  may  be  depended  upon,  they  show  a gradual  and  considerable 
augmentation.  The  apparent  diminution  of  the  population  within  the  military  limits  was 
occasioned,  we  believe,  by  a transference  of  territory. 

3094.  The  Huttgarians  consist  chiefly  of  two  races , the  Magyars,  or  ruling  race,  who  are 
estimated  by  Csaplovicz  at  3,500,000 ; and  the  Sclavonians,  the  subject  people,  at  4,050,000. 
There  are  also  640,000  Wallachians;  577,000  Germans;  170,000  Jews;  50,000  gipsies ; 
besides  A mauls,  Greeks,  Armenians,  &c.  There  is  no  middle  class  in  Hungary.  Society 
consists  of  haughty  nobles,  poor  peasants,  and  peddling  traffickers.  The  nobles  are  a brave, 
generous,  and  hardy  race.  To  them  applies  Voltaire’s  character  of  the  Hungarians,  as 
u a proud  and  generous  nation,  the  scourge  of  its  tyrants,  and  the  defender  of  its  sove- 
reigns." They  have  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  their  ancient  privileges  and  customs, 
and  to  every  thing  Hungarian;  the  most  rooted  dislike  of  the  Germans  and  every  thing 
German.  The  peasantry  present  an  uniform  aspect  of  rudeness  and  barbarism,  not  one 
being  advanced  beyond  another,  nor  the  whole  beyond  what  they  were  in  a remote  age.  It 
is  impossible,  according  to  Mr.  Sherer,  that  when  the  Romans  invaded  Illyria,  the  peasants 
could,  as  respects  dress,  aspect,  and  manners,  be  more  completely  barbarous  than  at  present; 
nor  could  the  waggons  of  the  Scythian  camp  be  ruder  than  those  which  still  crowd  the 
streets  of  Presburg.  The  traffic  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Germans,  Jews,  and  the  gipsies, 
a numerous  race,  who  present  the  same  aspect  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

3095.  In  respect  of  religious  worship , full  freedom  has  been  long  established  in  Hungary, 
and  all  Christian  professions  are  considered  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ; but,  in  practice, 
it  is  complained  that  this  equality  does  not  go  beyond  toleration.  The  Catholic  is  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful ; its  professors  are  estimated  by  Csaplovicz  at  about  5,000,000; 
at  the  head  of  whom  are  three  archbishops,  thirty-nine  bishops,  twenty-two  abbots,  and 
about  9300  clergymen,  secular  and  regular.  The  Protestants  amount  to  about  2,100,000, 
and  have  1867  clergymen.  The  Greeks  amount  to  629,284,  and  have  an  archbishop, 
three  bishops,  and  nearly  4000  clergy.  The  bishops  possess  extensive  property,  and  are 
bound  to  take  the  field  with  their  vassals  in  the  national  insurrection.  Seven  bishops 
were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Mohatz.  Schwartner  estimated  the  Hungarian  clergy  at 
15,600;  which,  taking  the  population  at  9,600,000,  gives  one  clergyman  for  every  610 
individuals. 

3096.  learning  is  not  altogether  neglected  in  Hungary.  Latin  is,  in  some  places,  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  mathematics  and  natural  history  meet  with  en- 
couragement* There  are  only  fifty-eight  printing  presses,  and  sixty  paper  manufactories  in 
the  kingdom.  Such  is  the  want  of  information,  that  Dr.  Bright  found  the  leading  people 
at  Schemnitz  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Mexico  was  an  English  island,  and  that  sugar 
and  coffee  grew  in  Great  Britain  ! Hungary,  however,  has  a university,  with  a library  of 
60,000  volumes,  and  a valuable  museum.  In  1820,  it  was  attended  by  985  students.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bright,  many  of  the  nobles  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  promote  the  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  their  countrymen. 

3097.  The  amusements  of  the  body  of  the  people  consist  chiefly  of  some  national  dances, 
particularly  on  occasion  of  the  vintage,  which  is  a season  of  unbounded  gaiety.  The 
national  military  dress  being  the  same  commonly  denominated  hussar,  is  picturesque  and 
martial,  and  has  been  imitated  by  the  other  European  nations.  The  peasantry  wear  a broad- 
brimmed  varnished  bat,  with  a low  rounded  crown ; they  have  their  matted  long  black  hair 
negligently  plaited  or  tied  in  knots,  a bluejacket  and  trousers  covered  with  a cloak  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth  or  sheepskin,  still  retaining  its  wool.  They  live  in  small  villages,  or  rather 
clusters  of  cottages,  arranged  on  each  side  of  a muddy  road,  whitewashed,  roofed  with 
thatch,  but  the  interior  containing,  generally,  three  tolerably  comfortable  apartments. 

Skct.  VII.  Local  Geography* 

3098.  Hungary/  is  divided  into,  1.  Lower  Hungary,  which  forms  the  western; 
and,  2.  Upper  Hungary,  which  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.  3.  Croatia. 
4.  Sclavonia. 

3099.  Upper  Hungary  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Danube.  That  on  the  north  of 
the  river  is  the  most  important ; and  contains  both  the  leading  capitals  and  the  great  mining 
districts  of  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz. 

3100.  Presburg,  established,  in  1536,  as  the  place  where  the  kings  were  to  be  crowned, 
and  the  diets  to  be  held,  passes  often  as  the  capital  of  Hungary,  though  it  is  neither  so 
large  nor  so  handsome  a city  as  Huda  Csaplovicz  estimates  its  population  at  32,026. 
Die  houses  and  streets  are  ordinary  in  their  appearance  ; and  the  suburbs  only  can  boast  n 
few  palaces  of  the  nobles.  The  castle,  lately  burned  down,  except  the  walls,  overlooks  the 
very  extensive  plain  in  which  the  city  stands.  Presburg  has  a few  manufactures,  and  a 
considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  com  and  wine,  up  and  down  the  Danube.  There  is  a large 
Lutheran  seminary,  attended  by  about  500  students. 

fiuda,  or  Ofen  (jflg • 405.),  and  Fcsth,  separated  by  the  Danube,  form,  in  conjunction,  by 
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much  the  most  important  city  in  Hungary.  Buda,  on  the  right  bank,  is  the  first  in  dig- 
nity, being  now  the  seat  of  government,  which  was  transferred  thither  by  Joseph  1 1.  from 

Presburg,  in  1 784.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  an  extensive  fortresj 
seated  on  a lofty  rock,  some, 
what  resembling  the  castle  ol 
Edinburgh,  and  containing 
the  houses  of  the  Palatine  and 
of  some  of  the  principal  no- 
bility. Along  the  foot  of  the 
castle  several  streets  extend 
upon  the  river.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  con- 
sists of  the  baths,  which  are 
ancient,  and  of  Turkish  con- 
struction. The  citizens  resort 
to  them  in  crowds,  exhibiting 
themselves  in  a very  unscrupulous  state  of  nudity.  Pesth,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  a larger 
and  now  more  important  city,  forming  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hungary.  Four  im- 
mense fairs  are  held  there,  which  present  an  epitome  both  of  the  people  and  productions  of 
the  country.  The  native  products  are  chiefly  sold  without  the  city,  on  both  sides  of  a long  road, 
as  they  arrive  in  the  waggons,  disposed  for  that  purpose  so  as  to  form  a species  of  square 
enclosure.  An  immense  space  is  covered  with  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  the  latter  often 
amounting  to  30,000.  The  goods  brought  down  from  Vienna  are  displayed  in  a large  open 
space  within  the  town,  and  in  ranges  of  booths,  which  are  penetrated  by  two  broad  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  by  other  smaller  streets  and  passages.  The  Danube, 
also,  for  the  space  of  half  a mile,  is  covered  with  boats  and  barges,  which,  with  the  banks,  serve 
as  a market-place  for  the  goods.  For  recreation  are  prepared  various  sights,  puppets- shows, 
fruits,  especially  water  melons  in  immense  quantities,  and  refreshments  cooked  and  pre- 
sented by  the  gipsies.  Great  commercial  roads  branch  off  from  Pesth  through  every'  part 
of  the  country,  and  towards  Austria,  Moravia,  Gallicio,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Italy. 
Pesth  contains  61,502  inhabitants,  and  Buda  27,470;  making  in  all  88,972.  Pesth  is 
chiefly  modern,  and  well  built ; containing  many  good  streets  and  handsome  houses,  be- 
sides churches.  There  is  considerable  magnificence  in  the  grenadiers*  caserne,  built  by 
Charles  VI.,  and  in  a large  unfinished  edifice,  raised  by  Joseph  II.,  which  Townson  calls  a 
palace ; but  Bright  does  not  think  it  possible  to  say  what  it  is.  The  national  university, 
already  mentioned,  is  in  Pesth.  The  city  is  without  walls,  and  is  connected  with  Buda  by 
a bridge  of  forty-seven  boats,  which  are  moveable,  and  through  which,  at  stated  times,  an 
opening  is  made  to  allow  the  passage  of  vessels  and  rafts.  In  winter  it  is  taken  down,  and 
the  two  cities  communicate  over  the  ice. 

3101.  The  mining  capitals,  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  and  Neusatz,  are  situated  on  the  de- 
clivities of  a bold  and  mountainous  country,  forming  a lower  ridge  of  the  Carpathians. 
Schemnitz,  the  great  centre  of  the  mining  operations,  is  in  a position  peculiarly  rugged, 
the  streets  being  built  along  the  sides  of  hills,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  cliffs  and 
woods:  of  its  17,000  inhabitants,  8500  are  employed  in  the  mines.  The  town  was  founded 
in  745 ; but  it  was  Maria  Theresa  who  established  the  mining  college,  which  is  conducted 
on  a very  liberal  footing ; comprehends  lectures  on  every  branch  of  natural  knowledge ; 
and  is  attended,  even  in  bad  times,  by  200  or  300  students.  The  mines  have  been  already 

noticed.  The  water  is  drained 
40 off  by  a subterraneous  stream 
of  about  twelve  miles  in  length, 
which  empties  itself  into  the 
river  Gran.  Kremnitz  (Jig.  406. ) 
is  only  about  half  the  size,  and 
has  a more  straggling  and  neg- 
lected appearance;  though  one 
of  its  churches  is  very  profusely 
ornamented,  Neusol,  aliout  the 
size  of  Gran,  is  supported  by  the 
copper-mines,  and  has  a large 
manufactory  of  arms  in  its 
vicinity. 

3102.  There  are  also  other  towns  of  some  importance  in  this  division  of  Lower  Hungary.  Gran, 
on  the  Danube,  was  once  a military  post  of  the  first  importance,  though  its  strong  castle  is 
now  in  ruins;  but  it  is  still  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  its  archbishop  being  the  primate  and 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Mineral  waters,  resembling  those  of  Epsom,  have  also  been 
lately  discovered  there,  from  which  r manufactory  of  magnesia  lias  been  established.  This 
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district  extends  also  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube,  on  its  eastern  bank,  where  it  ap- 
proaches the  Turkish  frontier.  Here  occur  several  large  towns.  Theresopol,  named  afltr 
Maria  Theresa,  in  a wide  plain,  with  30,000  inhabitants ; Neusatz,  a free  city  on  the  Da- 
nube, with  17,000  inhabitants,  and  a considerable  trade  with  Turkey;  Zambor,  not  fat 
from  the  Fruna  canal,  with  18,776  inhabitants,  and  a large  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  The 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  these  three  towns  consists  of  Greeks  and  Servians. 

3103.  That  part  of  Lower  Hungary  which  lies  to  the  south -uest  of  the  Danube,  enclosed 
between  that  river  and  the  Austrian  and  Illyrian  frontiers,  contains  also  a number  of  places 
of  considerable  importance.  (Edenburg,  sometimes  spelt  and  pronounced  Edinburg,  is 
finely  situated  in  a country  variegated  with  wooded  and  vine-covered  hills,  which  surround  the 
great  lake  of  the  Neusiedler  See.  Of  11,487  inhabitants,  4600  are  Protestants.  There  is  more 
manufacturing  industry  than  in  most  Hungarian  towns ; but  still  it  owes  its  main  prosperity 
to  its  position ; being  the  route  by  which  supplies  of  provisions  are  conveyed  from  Hungary 
to  Vienna.  For  this  purpose,  40,000  cattle,  and  80,000  bogs  are  annually  brought  to  its 
markets.  There  is  also  a great  trade  in  wine,  of  which  32,000  eimers  are  produced  in  its 
neighbourhood ; and  we  trust  there  is  little  ground  for  the  allegation  of  Debretzki,  that  the 
young  ladies  who  are  employed  in  the  sale  of  it  partake  rather  too  copiously  of  this  be- 
verage. (Edenburg  has  also  in  its  neighbourhood  a mine  of  coal,  which  yields  about 

12.000  tons  annually.  Raab,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Danube,  once  celebrated  ns  a fortress,  is  now  more  noted  for  its  fairs  and  markets.  Of  its 

16.000  inhabitants,  more  than  ha If  live  in  the  suburbs.  Comom,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Waag,  is  still  more  celebrated  for  its  ancient  strength ; and  so  early  as  the 
year  1272  it  was  considered  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Its  situation 
gives  it  still  a considerable  trade;  which,  since  the  year  1805,  has  caused  its  population  to 
increase  from  9300  to  11,000.  It  suffered  severely  by  shocks  of  earthquake  in  1763  nnd 
1783.  Stuhlweissemberg,  in  the  heart  of  this  marshy  district,  was  anciently  a splendid 
town  and  a royal  residence,  called  Alba  Regalis.  For  five  centuries  the  kings  of  Hungary 
were  crowned  and  their  remains  deposited  here.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
it  has  been  entirely  neglected ; and  though  there  are  a number  of  buildings  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  grandeur,  it  is  but  a poor  and  mean  place.  It  lias  a population  of  18,776.  A little 
to  the  west  of  Stuhlweissemberg  is  the  great  lake  of  Balaton  or  Flatten,  about  eighty  miles 
in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  vast  woods,  and  by  precipitous  though 
not  lofty  banks.  Vesprim,  Guns,  and  Sturainger  are  small  country  towns,  the  last  only 
remarkable  by  being  the  seat  of  a bishop  and  of  a clerical  academy.  Funfkirchcn  is  an 
ancient  city,  which  makes  a somewhat  magnificent  appearance  by  its  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
and  its  university,  which  was  once  attended  by  2000  students,  and  has  produced  a number 
of  eminent  men.  The  bishop  has  a good  library,  of  20,000  volumes,  to  w’hich  the  citizens 
are  allowed  access ; an  advantage,  however,  of  which  they  rarely  avail  themselves.  There 
are,  moreover,  a great  quantity  of  bogs  and  cattle  brought  for  sole  to  Fiinf  kirchen.  Popu- 
lation nbove  1 1,000.  Mohatz, on  the  Danube,  is  only  a large  assemblage  of  cottages;  but  it 
is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  gained  by  the  Turks  in  1526,  when  Louis  II. 
perished,  with  twenty-eight  magnates,  500  nobles,  seven  bishops,  and  22,000  troops. 
Szigeth  is  a strong  post,  celebrated  in  Hungarian  warfare,  situated  on  the  Almas,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Danube. 

3104.  Upper  Hungary  consists  of  a vast  range  of  territory,  extending  from  the  Danube 
to  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  The  hills  and  mountains  of  the  northern  part, 
being  finely  watered,  produce  in  the  highest  perfection  those  delicious  wines  for  which 
Hungary  is  so  famous.  The  southern  part  consists  of  one  unvaried  and  almost  unlimited 
plain,  through  which  flows  the  Teisse,  which  traverses  Upper  Hungary  from  north  to 
south.  This  plain  consists,  in  some  places,  of  barren  sand  blown  into  hillocks ; in  others,  of 
immense  expanses  of  fine  pasturage  covered  with  numberless  flocks  and  herds;  while  a great 
part  of  the  tract  immediately  bordering  on  the  Teisse  is  marshy  and  inundated. 

3105.  Debrctzin,  or  Debreczin,  for  extent  and  importance,  takes  decidedly  the  lead  of  all 
places  in  Upper  or  Eastern  Hungary ; yet  it  may  be  called  an  enormous  village,  rather  than 
a city,  or  even  a town.  Population  about  40,000.  The  houses,  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
ceptions, are  mere  cottages,  one  story  high,  roofed  with  thatch,  and  arranged  on  no  regular 
plan.  There  is  no  pavement,  and  in  the  most  frequented  quarters  the  passenger  flounders 
through  sand  and  mud.  Instead  of  a wall,  it  is  surrounded  by  a hedge,  and  the  town-gates 
are,  like  our  field-gates,  stuck  with  thorns  and  brambles.  The  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants arc  Calvinists ; and  by  their  plain  attire,  their  simple  deportment,  the  stillness  and 
earnestness  which  sits  upon  every  countenance,  give  a character  to  the  place  very  different 
from  that  of  a gay  capital ; yet,  next  to  Pestb,  it  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  king- 
dom. Every  quarter  of  a year  there  is  a market,  when  a space  of  ground  which  the  eye  can 
scarcely  command  is  covered  with  flocks  and  waggons,  bales  and  cases,  tents  and  huts.  A 
fine  species  of  soap  made  here  is  considered  a luxury  even  at  Vienna;  and  n great  deal  of 
saltpetre  is  manufactured.  The  Calvinists  have  an  extensive  college,  attended  by  550 
students,  and  possessing  a library  of  20,000  volumes. 
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3106.  Among  other  toivns  of  Upper  Hungary  must  be  mentioned  Grosswaradin  to  the 
east  of  Debretzin.  It  is  a pretty  frontier  town  of  the  district  of  Hungary  inhabited  by  the 
Wallachians.  The  inhabitants,  unlike  those  of  Debretzin,  are  particularly  gay  ; music  and 
dancing  are  heard  in  every  house;  and  there  are  four  warm  baths,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
resort  for  pleasure  as  well  as  health.  Kaschan,  in  the  northern  hilly  country,  is  called  by 
Townson  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Hungary,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  considered 
in  that  light,  nor  can  it  any  way  rival  Debretzin:  it  contains  15,500  inhabitants.  The 
principal  street  is  broad  and  pretty  regular,  adorned  with  some  good  houses  of  the  nobility, 
an  elegant  coffee-house,  and  a fine  Gothic  church.  At  about  a day's  journey  is  a mountain, 
which  produces  that  fine  stone  the  true  opal,  which,  as  some  suspect,  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  ; those  called  the  oriental  being  alleged  to  be  all  brought  from  this  mine. 
Erlau,  or  Agria,  a larger  town,  but  ill-built,  is  the  seat  of  a richly  endowed  archbishopric; 
one  of  the  late  incumbents  of  which,  otherwise  not  much  extolled  by  Townson,  founded  a 
very  handsome  college.  Mischkoks  is  also  a large  town  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  a 
rich  wine  and  fruit  country,  of  which  it  collects  the  products;  with  a population  of 
21,400.  Tokay  is  only  a village;  and  the  surrounding  district  is  only  one  of  a number 
producing  the  celebrated  wine  already  mentioned,  which  bears  its  name.  Szegedin,  farther 
down  the  Teissc,  at  its  junction  with  the  great  tributary  of  the  Maros,  is  a large  and 
strong  city,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  and  a flourishing  trade  in  wool  and  tobacco,  of  which 
60,000  cwt,  are  sent  down  the  Danube ; salt  from  Transylvania,  and  cotton  from  Mace- 
donia.  A Greek  protopapa  resides  here ; and  there  are  several  seminaries  and  convents. 
Temeswar,  in  the  south,  the  capital  of  the  Bannat,  is  one  of  the  strongest,  and  also  of  the 
most  beautiful,  towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  a number  of  public  buildings  which  are 
admired ; as  the  Gothic  cathedral,  the  Greek  church,  the  synagogue,  the  military  and 
burgher  hospitals.  There  are  some  manufactures,  and  a considerable  trade  on  the  Bega 
canal. 

3107.  Croatia  is  a district  which,  though  possessing  a people  and  language  of  its  own, 
has  for  some  time  been  attached  to  Hungary,  and  sends  deputies  to  the  Hungarian  diet. 
Since  the  re-annexation  of  Carlstadt,  which  a long  time  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Illyria,  its  extends  over  3356  square  miles,  and  contains  about  370,000  inhabitants.  The 
district  of  Carlstadt,  on  the  Illyrian  frontier,  is  mountainous;  but  westward  the  country  de* 
dines  into  a level  plain,  traversed  by  the  Save.  Com,  cattle  of  small  size,  and  tobacco  of 
good  quality,  are  its  staples.  The  Croats  form  bodies  of  light  horse  rather  distinguished  in 
irregular  warfare.  Agram  is  a large  and  strong  town,  on  the  Save,  without  manufactures,  but 
with  a good  deal  of  trade,  both  on  the  river  and  between  Hungary  and  the  Adriatic.  Popu- 
lation, 1 7,000.  Varesdin  and  Carlstadt  are  smaller  places,  deriving  some  importance  from 
being  in  this  last  line  of  commerce. 

3108.  Sclavonia  is  a district  to  the  east  of  Croatia,  nnd  the  only  one  bearing  the  name  of 
a nation  whose  colonies  and  language  are  so  widely  diffused.  It  enjoys  a mild  climate  and 
fertile  territory,  yet  more  than  half  of  its  surface,  of  3478  square  miles,  is  covered  with  wood, 
and  the  rest  is  by  no  means  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capable.  Its  political 
relations  are  in  many  respects  the  same  as  those  of  Croatia;  its  products  and  trade  similar, 
and  it  is  equally  destitute  of  manufacturing  industry.  Posega  is  accounted  the  capital ; but 
Essek,  a strong  place  on  the  Drave,  near  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  is  of  more 
importance. 

3109.  Transylvania,  meaning  the  country  beyond  the  Carpathian  hill  forests,  and  called 
by  the  Germans  Siebenbiirgen , (a  name  brought  by  German  colonists  from  Siebengebirge, 
near  the  Rhine,)  is  a very  elevated  territory : the  Carpathians,  which  enclose  it  in  the  form 
of  a half  moon,  present  summits  of  7000  or  8000  feet.  To  the  height  of  5000  feet  they 
are  covered  with  wood,  but  beyond  that  altitude  they  are  rugged  and  alpine.  The  moun- 
tains are  perforated  by  numerous  caves.  There  are  many  little  lakes ; and  the  morass 
of  Kovaszna  is  remarkable  for  its  almost  unfathomable  depth.  Notwithstanding  its  rugged 
surface,  Transylvania  has  a mild  climate,  and  is  well  cultivated.  Its  produce  in  grain  is 
reckoned  about  1 7,000,000  bushels.  Cattle  form  a principal  staple : the  flesh  of  the 
oxen  is  good  ; but  the  milch  cows  are  not  of  great  excellence,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is 
coarse.  Wine  is  produced  in  abundance,  to  the  extent  of  3,640,000  eimers,  according  to 
Blumenbach  ; but,  as  it  does  not  keep,  it  is  not  an  object  of  trade.  Transylvania  is  rich  in 
minerals,  particularly  gold,  of  which  it  yields  2750  marks;  also  3500  tons  of  iron.  It 
might  supply  the  whole  empire  with  salt;  and  sends,  in  fact,  25,000  tons  into  Hungary. 
The  miners,  chiefly  German,  amounted,  in  1791,  to  4328.  There  arc  no  manufactures, 
except  the  most  common  fabrics.  The  people  consist  almost  entirely  of  strangers,  who  have 
immigrated  from  the  neighbouring  and  distant  countries.  Lichtenstein  reckons  828,165 
Magyars,  302,000  Saxons,  and  507,700  Wallachians  ; which,  with  other  small  sects,  made 
up,  in  1817,  a population  of  1,664,800.  In  1829,  the  number  appears  to  have  risen  to 
2,027,566.  The  Protestants  predominate  in  Transylvania ; amounting,  by  Hassel's  enu- 
meration, to  348,000,  with  40,000  Unitarians;  while  the  Catholics  are  110,000,  and  the 
Greeks  1 50,000.  These,  we  presume,  are  heads  of  families,  as  otherwise  they  would  not  nearly 
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compose  the  amount  of  the  population.  The  religious  professions  have  each  seminaries  for 
rearing  their  respective  students  ; and  there  arc  two  societies  for  the  culture  of  the  Hungarian 
language  and  history,  both  established  by  Count  George  Banky.  Hermanstadt,  situated 
in  the  Saxon  district,  and  considered  the  capital,  is  surrounded  with  a double  wall,  and 
contains  16,000  inhabitants,  an  extensive  Lutheran  seminary,  two  public  libraries,  com- 
prising 20,000  volumes,  a picture  gallery,  and  a national  museum.  Cronstadt,  however,  also 
Saxon,  and  on  the  most  eastern  frontier,  is  a still  larger  place,  containing  25,000  inha- 
bitants, with  various  little  manufactures,  and  enjoying  very  extensive  intercourse  with 
Turkey  and  Greece,  to  the  amount  of  1,000,0001.  sterling.  Clausenburg,  near  the  w estern 
frontier,  is  a large  open  town,  containing  three  seminaries,  catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Uni- 
tarian, attended  by  about  1200  students.  Carlsburg  is  a smaller  town,  defended  by  a strong 
castle  on  a hill  above  the  Moros,  and  honoured  by  the  tombs  of  the  Huniades. 

3110.  The  military  frontier  is  a long  range  of  territory,  appropriated  from  the  southern 
border  of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  and  placed  under  a peculiar 
regime,  in  the  view  of  forming  a barrier  upon  this  side  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  placed  under  a system  completely  feudal,  all  the  lands  being  held 
under  the  condition  that  their  occupants  take  the  field  in  person  whenever  they  may  be 
called  upon.  Each  individual  receives  a certain  number  of  acres,  which  cannot  be  sold, 
pledged,  or  dismembered,  though  it  may  be  exchanged  for  another  of  equal  amount.  That 
his  fields  may  not  suffer  when  he  is  called  out,  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  families  of 
about  sixty,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  a directing  patriarch,  and  among  whom  the  culture  and 
produce  of  the  land  is  in  common,  each  family,  according  to  the  number  that  it  has  sent  out, 
and  their  length  of  service,  having  allowances  or  remission  of  tax  of  twelve  guilders  a head. 
The  country  is  divided,  not  into  provinces,  but  into  regiments ; the  Carlstadt  regiment,  the 
Gradisca  regiment,  &c.  This  singular  arrangement  began  with  Croatia,  in  1566,  and  ended 
with  Transylvania  in  1764.  Of  late  its  chief  use  has  been  to  form  a cordon  for  preventing 
the  irruption  of  the  plague.  This  frontier  partakes  physically  and  morally  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  all  the  countries  and  all  the  people  from  which  it  is  severed.  The  industry  is 
chiefly  pastoral,  not  much  more  than  a fourth  of  the  lands  being  under  the  plough.  The 
cities  are  called  Free  Military  Communities ; but  none  of  them  contain  10,000  inhabitants. 
Semlin,  in  the  Sclavonic  frontier,  is  the  largest.  Peterwaradin,  Brod,  and  Gradisca  are 
strongly  fortified  little  towns. 

Sill.  Dalmatia  is  the  rudest  province  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  It  forms  a line 
of  coast,  about  300  miles  in  extent,  from  the  border  of  Illyria  to  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  having 
a long  chain  of  islands  running  parallel.  This  coast  is  bleak  and  arid,  covered  with  woods 
and  bushes ; till,  in  the  interior,  it  rises  into  long  ranges  of  bleak  and  rocky  summits. 
Dalmatia  produces  scarcely  any  grain  ; but  its  cattle,  though  small,  are  numerous  : honey 
is  produced  in  great  perfection  from  the  numerous  aromatic  plants  on  its  hills  ; the  fishery 
employs  8000  men,  and  is  supposed  to  produce  in  value  nearly  80,000/.  The  population 
consists  of  Morlachians  (sometimes  called  also  Dalmatians  and  Montenegrins),  both  of 

Sclavonic  race,  and  a mixture 
of  Italians.  Zara,  the  capital, 
is  a little  town,  on  a promon- 
tory of  land,  severed  from  the 
continent  by  so  deep  an  abyss, 
that  there  is  no  communication 
unless  by  a bridge.  Spalatro 
(jSg.408.)  is  a larger  town,  on 
a little  peninsula,  strong  by 
art  and  nature.  It  contains  a 
number  of  large  old  houses,  forming  narrow  and  irregular  streets ; but  it  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  remains  of  the  superb  palace  of  Diocletian,  one  of  the  grandest  monuments 
of  ancient  architecture.  Polo,  once  a great  and  splendid  city,  is  reduced  to  a vil- 
lage, but  still  contains  a 
most  magnificent  amphi- 
theatre (Jig.4Q9.)t  high 
preservation,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  remains 
of  Roman  antiquity. 
Sebenico,  Ragusa,  and 
Cattaro  are  tolerable 
seaports,  with  good  har- 
bours ; and  the  latter,  on 
the  Turkish  border,  is 
an  important  military 
position. 
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CHAf.  XIII. 

POLAND,  WITH  DUCAL  PRUSSIA. 

3112.  Poland  is  a large  country,  which,  though  it  has  been  so  studiously  expunged  from 
the  map  of  Europe,  seems  still  to  retain  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  separate  and  distinct. 
The  same  physical  aspect  characterises  it,  and  the  people,  in  their  character,  their  language, 
and  all  their  national  feelings,  are  still  Poles.  We  do  not  annex  Lombardy  to  Austria,  nor 
Hanover  to  Great  Britain,  because  they  are  ruled  by  the  respective  sovereigns  of  these 
countries ; neither,  it  should  seem,  ought  the  partitioned  members  of  the  Polish  monarchy 
to  be  yet  viewed  as  actually  incorporated  into  the  territory  of  their  successful  invaders.  We 
shall  include  Ducal  Prussia,  as  being  entirely  enclosed  by  Poland,  and  participating  in  all 
its  natural  features. 


Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect* 

3113.  Poland  forms  a vast  level  expanse  of  territory,  the  most  easterly  in  Europe,  except 
Russia.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic  ; on  the  east  it  has  Russia,  from  which 
it  is  divided  chiefly  by  the  courses  of  the  Dwiua  and  the  Dnieper.  On  the  west  it  has 
Germany,  mostly  the  Prussian  territories ; while  on  die  south  it  is  separated  by  die  Car- 
pathian mountains  from  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  and  it  borders  also  on  the  tributary 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

3114.  The  surface  of  Poland  forms  port  of  that  immense  and  unvaried  plain  which 
covers  the  northern  portion  of  all  the  central  European  countries.  This  plain,  which 
includes  only  about  half  of  France  and  of  Germany,  occupies  die  entire  extent  of  Poland. 
Even  the  Carpathian  and  die  Silesian  mountains,  which  border  upon  it,  and  shoot  branches 
into  it,  make  scarcely  any  sensible  change  in  its  level  immensity.  A great  portion  of  this 
plain  is  overspread  with  a deep  layer  of  sand,  alternating,  however,  with  large  clayey  tracts 
and  extensive  marshes.  A cold  and  humid  atmosphere,  a winter  nearly  as  severe  as  that  of 
Sweden,  and  violent  winds,  blowing  uninterruptedly  over  diis  wide  open  region,  are  conse- 
quences of  this  physical  structure  and  position. 

3115.  The  rivers  of  Poland  are  large,  long,  and  navigable  ; seldom  obstructed  by  rocks  or 
cataracts.  They  frequently  overflow  their  low  banks,  and  convert  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces into  a sea,  communicating  to  them  a luxuriant  fertility.  They  rise,  generally,  not 
from  mountain  chains,  but  from  marshy  plains  in  die  interior  of  the  kingdom ; and  a pla- 
teau of  almost  insensible  elevation  separates  those  which  direct  dieir  courses  to  the  Baltic,  from 
those  which  flow  to  die  Black  Sea.  The  Vistula,  however,  the  most  important  and  the  most 
decidedly  Polish,  rises  in  die  mountainous  frontier  of  Silesia,  passes  Cracow,  and,  by  a wind- 
ing course  to  the  east  and  north,  reaches  Warsaw,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the  copious 
united  streams  of  the  Bug  and  die  Narew,  flowing  from  die  rich  plains  to  the  eastward.  It 
then  holds  a course  almost  due  north  ; and,  after  passing  Thorn,  enters  the  sea  by  two 
mouths,  one  of  which  forms  the  Frische  Haff,  the  odier  the  great  commercial  port  of 
Dantzic.  The  Vistula  has  a course  of  upwards  of  500  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mercial rivers  in  Europe,  being  the  main  channel  through  which  all  the  produce  of  Po- 
land passes.  The  Niemen,  more  easterly,  has  almost  as  long  a course ; but  the  poor  tracts 
of  Lithuania,  through  which  it  flows,  afford  a much  smaller  amount  of  valuable  commodi- 
ties to  be  brought  down  to  the  port  of  Memel.  The  Dwina,  though  not  quite  so  long,  is  a 
more  valuable  river,  but,  with  its  port  of  Riga,  is  almost  entirely  Russian.  The  Dnieper 
rises  amid  die  marshes  in  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  communicates,  during  the  flood,  with 
some  of  die  tributaries  of  the  Vistula  ; but  the  greater  part  of  its  long  course  is  through 
Russia.  The  Dniester  also  rises  from  the  Carpathians,  and  waters  part  of  Austrian  Poland 
before  it  becomes  Russian.  Even  the  Pruth,  die  present  boundary  of  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  empires,  takes  its  rise  in  Poland. 

3116.  The  marshes  of  Poland  can  scarcely  be  dignified  w ith  the  name  of  lakes  ; though 
they  are  extensive,  and  in  the  wet  season  some  of  the  interior  provinces  almost  resemble  a 
sea.  Several  extensive  h affs,  partaking  of  the  character  of  lake  and  bay,  occur  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Subsect.  1.  Geology. 

3117.  The  Geology  of  this  country  is  described  w ith  diatof  Russia. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany . 

3118.  Polandy  from  its  situation,  and,  as  may  be  judged,  also,  from  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
face of  that  country,  has  no  peculiar  vegetndon.  The  plants  it  produces  are  scarcely  in 
any  way  different  from  those  of  the  territories  which  circumscribe  it ; of  Germany  on  the 
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one  bund,  and  of  Russia  on  the  oilier.  It  may  have  political,  but  it  has  no  natural 
boundaries. 

Subsect.  S.  Zoology. 

3119.  The  zoology  of  Poland  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  central  Europe,  and  need 
not  therefore  be  here  dwelt  upon.  The  pigs,  like  those  of  Russia,  are  generally  very 
small,  and  of  a reddish  colour. 


Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography . 

3120.  Poland , in  ancient  times , formed  the  chief  portion  of  that  vast  plain,  called  by  the 
Romans  Sarmatia,  and  viewed  by  them  as  a still  ruder  and  more  barbarous  region  than 
Germany.  Sarmatia  and  Scythia  are,  in  their  descriptions  always  combined  together,  as  the 
abode  of  nomadic  and  savage  tribes.  The  Roman  arms  penetrated  to  no  part  of  tills  im- 
mense plain.  From  the  earliest  era  to  which  our  records  ascend,  it  appears  to  have  been 
peopled  by  the  tribes  called  Sclavonic ; a race  widely  diffused,  distinguished  by  a peculiar 
language,  by  a strong  national  feeling,  and  by  a particular  train  of  superstitious  ideas. 
Though  shepherds,  they  do  not  seem  to  partake  the  migratory  character  of  either  the  Teu- 
tonic or  the  Tartar  nations.  The  impulses  which  actuated  them  were  derived  chiefly  from 
the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  other  nations  of  Asia,  for  whom  their  country  was  a path  to  the 
conquest  of  western  Europe.  The  Sclavonic  tribes  were  long  held  in  the  most  cruel  bond- 
age by  these  eastern  invaders ; and  their  name  was  employed  even  to  designate  the  most  de- 
graded state  to  which  human  nature  can  be  reduced  ; but  many  ages  have  elapsed  since  they 
shook  off'  this  ignominious  yoke. 

3121.  The  early  annals  of  Poland  are  obscure,  and  possess  little  interest.  In  999,  Boleslaus 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  The  Poles  continued  a powerful  and  warlike  nation,  though 
dreadfully  harassed,  for  several  centuries,  by  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars.  In  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  country  obtained  a most  important  accession.  Hedwig,  the  heiress 
of  the  crown,  married  Jageilon,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  on  condition  of  that  prince  em- 
bracing Christianity,  and  incorporating  his  dominions  with  those  of  Poland.  Poland  thus 
united,  became  one  of  the  moat  powerful  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  its  martial  character 
gave  it  a commanding  influence.  The  exploits  of  Sigisraund  and  Sobieski  hold  a conspicuous 
place  in  military  history ; and  Poland,  for  two  centuries,  was  the  main  bulwark  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  alarming  progress  of  Turkish  invasion. 

3122.  The  decline  of  Poland  may  be  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
may  be  ascribed,  partly  to  the  improvement  and  augmented  influence  of  Russia  and 
Prussia,  but  in  a far  greater  degree  to  the  incurable  defect*  in  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
The  nobles,  about  500,000  in  number,  formed  the  nation  ; the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  being 
slaves,  incapable  of  acquiring  any  property  in  land,  without  any  privileges,  and  sold,  like 
cattle,  with  the  estates  to  which  they  belonged.  After  the  extinction  of  the  princes  of  the 
Jageilon  line,  the  power  of  the  nobles  became  quite  illimitable  : each  of  them  might  aspire 
to  the  throne,  the  sovereign  being  merely  the  first  citizen  of  the  order.  Among  themselves 
they  formed  a perfect  democracy,  the  poorest  being,  in  respect  of  privileges,  quite  on  a level 
with  the  most  opulent.  They  were  authorised  to  maintain  troops  and  fortresses  ; and 
were  rather,  indeed,  a sort  of  independent  princes  than  the  subjects  of  a constitutional  mon- 
archy. By  a singular  absurdity,  any  one  noble  might,  by  interposing  his  tvto,  suspend  the 
whole  deliberations  of  the  diet,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  coming  to  any  conclu- 
sion. Hence  the  country  was  the  constant  theatre  of  intestine  commotion ; and  foreign 
influence  and  corruption  had  unbounded  scope,  not  only  at  the  election  of  sovereigns,  but 
in  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  diets.  How  much  soever  we  may  detest  the  means  by 
which  it  was  effected,  no  one  can  regret  the  abolition  of  a system  of  government  which 
combined  all  the  mischiefs  of  anarchy  without  its  stimulus  to  enterprise ; which  made 
every  landlord  a petty  despot,  and  every  cultivator  a slave. 

3123.  The  partition  of  Poland,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  measures 
which  have  disgraced  modern  times,  was  begun  in  1772,  by  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter ; w hile 
Austria  was  reluctantly  dragged  into  the  league.  At  this  time,  however,  each  cut  ofT  only 
a comer,  to  round  their  own  territories,  and  Poland  remained  still  extensive,  and  nearly 
entire.  But  nothing  was  done  to  repair  the  defects  in  the  constitution  ; and  the  weakness 
and  disunion  that  prevailed  left  the  country  as  open  as  ever  to  foreign  aggression.  In  1792, 
the  three  powers  again  joined,  and  made  a fresh  partition,  which  reduced  Poland  to  little 
more  than  half  her  original  dimensions.  She  now  roused  herself,  and  made  a glorious  effort 
for  her  deliverance.  She  saw,  and  endeavoured,  though  too  late,  to  obviate,  those  abuses  in 
her  system  of  government  of  which  she  had  been  the  victim.  But  the  partitioning  powers 
had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  were  not  to  be  disappointed  of  their  prey.  The  Poles,  under 
their  hero  Koaciuxko,  made  the  most  gallant  efforts  to  preserve  their  independence  and 
their  newly  acquired  liberties.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  exertions  were  unavailing. 
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They  were  overpowered  by  the  energies  of  Suwarrow,  and  the  valour  and  number  of 
his  troops.  The  Russian  general  inarched  direct  upon  the  capital,  and,  storming  the 
fortress  of  Praga,  to  which  the  patriots  had  retired  as  their  last  hold,  extinguished,  apparently 
for  ever,  the  rights  and  glories  of  Poland.  An  entire  and  final  partition  was  then  made,  in 
which  Russia  had  by  far  the  most  extensive  portion  ; Prussia,  the  best  situated  and  most 
commercial ; Austria,  on  the  whole,  the  most  productive. 

3124.  Considerable  vicissitudes  have  befallen  Poland  since  this  attempt  finally  to  fix  its  des- 
tiny. Napoleon,  after  his  great  victory  at  Jena,  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  obtained 
the  cession  of  all  which  had  been  given  to  Prussia  at  the  period  of  the  partition.  He 
erected  it  into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  vested  it  in  the  house  of  Saxony,  who  had  reigned 
for  a considerable  time  as  elective  kings  of  Poland.  In  his  next  grand  expedition,  destined 
finally  to  humble  the  power  of  Russia,  the  design  of  restoring  Poland  to  its  existence  as  a 
kingdom  was  openly  proclaimed.  It  was  hailed  by  the  Poles,  and  even  by  their  hero 
Kosciuzko ; and,  in  supporting  it,  they  displayed,  on  several  occasions,  a valour  worthy  of 
the  most  glorious  eras  of  their  monarchy.  Napoleon,  had  he  conquered,  might  here  have 
found  cordial  and  attached  subjects  of  his  empire.  Amid  the  downfall  of  his  whole 
usurped  power,  and  the  liberation  of  Europe  from  the  universal  monarchy  with  which  it 
was  threatened,  the  relapse  of  Poland  under  its  old  oppressors  was  a solitary  evil,  which 
was  scarcely  perceived.  The  spirit  which  had  been  displayed  by  the  Polish  nation  procured 
some  melioration  of  its  lot.  The  sovereigns  felt  that  they  could  not  trample  with  impunity 
on  the  feelings  of  so  great  ami  brave  a people.  Alexander  formed  the  central  regions  on 
the  Vistula  and  Bug  into  a separate  state,  to  which  he  gave  the  lost,  but  still  fondly  cherished, 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  forced  to  grant  to  their  portions 
certain  privileges,  and  a form  of  representative  government  before  withheld.  A recent  and 
gallant  attempt  of  Poland  to  regain  her  independence  has  had  a disastrous  issue. 


Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

3125.  The  political  existence  of  Poland  as  a great  independent  kingdom  was  finally  ex- 
tinguished by  the  last  fatal  partition.  The  name  of  the  country,  however,  and  the  memory 
of  its  ancient  glories,  still  live  among  the  people  of  Poland ; and  an  opportunity  to  renew 
its  political  existence  would,  it  has  appeared,  be  eagerly  embraced. 
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3126.  Among  the  three  partitioning  powers,  Russia  availed  herself  of  her  own  strength  and 
favourable  circumstances  to  seise  a most  unequal  and  preponderant  share.  Instructed, 
however,  by  the  events  of  the  last  war,  and  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  Polish  people,  she 
afterwards  affected  to  pursue  a liberal  and  conciliatory  course.  The  fallen  and  proscribed 
name  of  Poland  was  revived,  and  the  shadow  of  their  ancient  diet  was  still  fondly  che- 
rished. 

3127.  The  modern  kingdom  on  which  Alexander  vouchsafed  to  confer  the  name  of  Poland, 
comprises  only  a small,  but  fine  and  fertile,  portion  of  that  once  mighty  monarchy ; the  rich 
and  cultivated  banks  of  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  and  the  Narew.  In  1 829  it  contained,  on  a sur- 
face of  2270  German  square  miles,  a population  of  4,088,000.  A certain  form  of  repre- 
sentation was  granted  to  this  kingdom,  including  even  provincial  assemblies,  which  send 
their  deputies  to  the  general  diets ; but  a body  which  deliberates  under  the  eye  of  30,000 
foreign  troops  can  enjoy  only  a precarious  exercise  of  its  functions.  Yet  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  break  forth  into  daring  flights,  such  as  their  proud  ancestors  were  wont  to 
indulge  in  ; occurrences  which  soon  gave  disgust  to  the  emperor,  who  had  granted  these 
privileges  under  the  hope  of  their  being  exercised  in  a very  different  spirit.  The  free- 
dom of  the  press,  also,  which  he  at  first  made  a show  of  granting,  was  soon  employed  in 
a manner  so  little  congenial  to  his  views,  that  he  determined  to  withdraw  it,  and  restore 
the  abolished  censorship.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  free- 
dom, the  privileges  of  the  different  orders  were  better  respected,  and  property  more  secure, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Poland.  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  foresee  what  may  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  late  abortive  attempt  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  The  revenue  is  estimated  at 
1,300,000/. ; and  the  army,  when  at  its  full  complement,  has  been  fixed  at  30,000  infantry, 
and  20,000  cavalry. 

3128.  Gallicia,  the  name  which  Austria  gives  to  her  portion  of  Poland,  has  also  a form  of 
representation,  though,  in  compliance  with  the  temper  of  the  Austrian  government,  it  rests 
on  a much  narrower  basis.  'The  states  consist  of  four  orders ; the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the 
knights,  and  the  representatives  of  cities  : they  meet  annually  ; but  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
and  the  making  of  law’s,  the  two  primary  functions  of  a national  assembly,  do  not  lie  within 
their  competence.  They  are  allowed,  however,  some  concern  in  the  distribution  of  the 
land-tax,  and  the  mode  of  levying  the  troops ; though  the  amount  of  both  is  fixed  by  the  sole 
will  of  the  sovereign.  The  revenues  of  Gallicia  are  estimated  at  about  10,000,030  guilders, 
of  which  the  extensive  salt  mines  furnish  one  of  the  most  copious  sources. 

3 1 29.  Prussian  Poland  is  now  reduced  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  by  no  means  the 
most  fertile  or  productive  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  valuable  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
consolidates  and  connects  the  detached  parts  of  that  scattered  monarchy.  The  people  liave 
since  obtained  provincial  states,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions. The  representation  is  chiefly  of  the  landed  interest,  and  the  king  agrees  that  he  will 
not  make  any  alteration  in  the  laws  or  taxes  without  their  consent ; but  any  proposed  change 
must  originate  with  him ; and,  as  the  debates  do  not  take  place  in  public,  we  have  yet  little 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the  working  of  the  new  system  thus  established. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

3130.  The  industry  of  Poland  is  in  a more  rude  and  infant  state  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  some  parts  of  Russia  and  Turkey  alone  excepted. 

3131.  Agriculture , the  first  and  simplest  form  of  industry  is  that  by  which  alone  Poland 
provides  for  herself  both  the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life.  Almost  every  part  of  the 
country  is  uuder  culture ; and  the  plains  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  of  the  Upper  Vistula, 
produce  good  crops  of  the  finest  wheat  in  Europe.  This  abundance,  however,  is  not  the 
result  of  any  skilful  or  intelligent  labour,  or  judicious  application  of  capital.  The  cultivators, 
within  the  period  of  fifty,  and  in  some  cases  twenty  years,  were  bondmen  fixed  to  the  glebe, 
and  toiling  in  a mechanical  round  for  the  profit  of  their  masters.  Though  now  raised  to 
the  rank  of  free  labourers,  and  in  many  cases  having  received  even  a permanent  interest  in  the 
soil,  they  have  not  yet  acquired  the  character  suited  to  this  new  station,  but  continue  nearly  in 
the  same  degrading  dependence  on  their  landlords  as  formerly.  Each  peasant  is  a species 
of  little  farmer,  cultivating  a small  spot  with  his  own  hands,  and  paying  the  rent  partly  in 
kind,  and  partly  in  personal  service.  Wheat  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  speculation,  to  supply 
the  richer  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  country  where  this  fine  wheat  is  produced,  the  body 
of  the  people  never  taste  it;  and  the  traveller  who  passes  through  Poland  can  scarcely,  un- 
less in  the  great  cities,  obtain  a loaf  of  wheaten  bread.  Rye  is  the  grain  almost  exclusively 
cultivated  for  national  subsistence.  Hence  it  is  always  sure  of  a market,  though  at  a low 
rate  ; but  wheat  depends  upon  the  state  of  foreign  markets  for  bringing  any  price  at  alL  It 
is  raised  only  on  the  finest  parts  of  the  land ; and  does  not,  in  Mr.  Jacob’s  opinion,  occupy 
more  tlian  one  acre  in  ten.  Yet  it  is  to  the  sale  of  this  wheat  that  the  grandees  almost  ex- 
clusively look  for  a supply  of  money,  and,  through  it,  of  the  finer  manufactures  and  foreign 
luxuries.  The  recent  depression  in  the  prices  of  grain,  and  its  exclusion  for  some  years  from 
the  markets  of  Britain,  reduced  the  Polish  landlords  to  extreme  distress;  and,  in  order  to  relieve 
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themselves  from  embarrassment,  they  adopted  a system  of  over- cropping,  which  Mr.  Jacob 
suspects  has  seriously  injured  the  fertility  of  many  of  the  lands.  But,  latterly,  the  exports 
from  Poland  to  Britain  have  again  become  very  great.  In  1830  no  fewer  than  404,000 
quarters  of  wheat  were  exported  from  Dantzic,  of  which  311,000  were  for  England  ; and 
during  1831  the  amount  was  still  more  considerable. 

3132.  Manufactures  are  in  a state  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  agriculture.  Even  the 
rude  fabrics  which  are  almost  every  where  else  carried  on  for  domestic  use,  are  wanting  in 
some  districts.  In  others,  however,  they  are  conducted  with  some  diligence  ; particularly 
in  the  countries  on  the  Vistula,  and  those  belonging  to  Prussia.  In  them,  coarse  but  good 
linen  is  made,  to  an  extent  which  affords  a surplus  for  exportation.  'Within  the  last  few 
years  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  has  remarkably  increased  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Poland.  In  1830,  it  produced  7,000,000  yards,  part  of  which  was  sent  as  far  as  China. 
The  timber,  with  which  the  country  is  so  largely  covered,  affords  ample  materials  for 
cabinet  and  wood-work ; and  this,  in  the  mountain  districts,  is  carried  on  under  its  ruder 
forms  ; but  in  the  cities  are  fabricated  articles  of  a more  elegant  and  splendid  nature.  The 
manufacture  of  coaches  at  Warsaw  is  extensive,  finding  a ready  market  from  the  pomp 
and  profusion  of  the  Polish  nobles. 

3133.  The  chief  and  almost  only  mineral  production  of  Poland  is  salt,  the  deposit  of  which 
in  the  southern  provinces  is  the  most  copious  in  Europe,  and  the  mines  are  more  extensively 
worked  than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  Carpathian  mountains  contain  also  some  iron  ; 
but  the  metallic  wealth  of  Poland  is,  on  the  whole,  unimportant. 

3134.  Commerce  in  Poland  is  carried  on  with  some  activity,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
surplus  of  rude  produce  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  many  foreign  fabrics  and  luxuries  of 
which  the  country  stands  in  need.  Its  grain  and  timber  are  transported  along  the  rivers ; — • 
by  the  Dwina,  to  Riga;  by  the  Niemen,  to  Memel  and  Liebau ; and,  above  all,  by  the 
Vistula,  to  Dantzic  and  Elbing.  Dantzic  is  the  great  emporium  of  Polish  grain,  of  which 
it  usually  contains  large  magazines.  There  is  a large  monied  interest  in  Poland,  entirely  in 
the  liandsof  the  Jews,  who  have  made  such  large  advances  to  the  distressed  nobles,  that  they 
may  be  considered  the  real  proprietors  of  a great  part  of  the  lands.  They  carry  on,  also, 
most  of  the  little  trade  and  handicraft  which  exists  throughout  Poland. 

Sject.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State . 

3135.  The  extent  amt  imputation  of  Poland,  in  1825,  were  estimated,  in  Plater’s  elaborate 
Geography  of  the  East  of  Europe,  as  follows : they  have  since  somewhat  increased  : — 

German 


Square  Miles. 

InnabitanU. 

1. 

Old  Polish  Prussia 

- 500 

800,000 

2. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Posen 

- 540 

980,000 

3. 

Gallicia  - 

- 1500 

4,000,000 

4. 

Republic  of  Cracow 

20 

1 10,000 

5. 

Kingdom  of  Poland 

- 2270 

3,700,000 

6. 

Russian  Poland 

- 7600 

8,800,000 

7. 

Courland 

- 450 

600,000 

12,980 

18,990,000 

3136.  The  Poles,  as  already  observed,  belong  to  the  Sclavonic  race , which  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  plains  of  eastern  Europe.  They  have  emerged  more  than  the 
others  from  the  generally  rude  and  unimproved  state  which  characterises  this  race; 
remaining,  however,  for  in  arrear  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  western  nations.  The 
feudal  system,  broken  up  in  the  greater  part  of  western  Europe,  exists  here  in  almost 
undiminished  operation.  Society  consists  altogether  of  two  distinct  and  distant  orders, 
the  noblea  and  the  peasantry,  without  any  intermediate  degrees.  The  nobles,  who  are 
toon  numerous  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  have  always,  in  the  eye  of  the 
public,  formed  the  people  of  Poland.  They  are  brave,  prompt,  frank,  hospitable, 
and  gay.  They  have  been  called  the  French  of  the  north,  and,  both  from  habits  and 
political  connection,  are  attached  to  that  nation.  On  the  contrary,  they  regard  the  Germans 
with  mingled  contempt  and  aversion,  calling  them  Kiemic , or  dumb,  in  contrast  with  their 
own  fluency  and  loquacity.  Before  their  fall,  their  neighbours  called  them  “ the  proud 
Poles.”  They  consider  it  the  deepest  disgrace  to  practise  any  profession,  even  law  or 
medicine  ; and,  in  case  of  utmost  necessity,  even  prefer  the  plough.  The  luxury  of  modern 
times,  and  the  variations  in  the  price  of  grain,  have  very  generally  involved  them  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  placed  many  of  their  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 
The  Jews,  sober,  industrious,  parsimonious,  crafly,  form  a numerous  and  separate  people  in 
the  heart  of  Poland.  Once  a year  occur  what  arc  called  the  Polish  contracts,  when  the 
nobles  repair  to  the  principal  towns,  Kiev,  Minsk,  Warsaw,  Wilna,  Novogrodek,  Ac.  to 
•ell  their  lands,  pay  their  interest,  and  negotiate  all  their  money  transactions.  Hither  their 
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wives  and  daughters  resort  for  amusement ; speculators  bring  their  wares ; usurers, 
musicians,  strolling-players,  sharpers,  courtesans,  come  to  ply  their  respective  trades. 
The  Poles,  in  personal  appearance,  are  handsome  and  vigorous,  though  subject  to  that 
loathsome  and  sometimes  dangerous  disorder  called  the  plica  polonica,  The  Polish  ladies 
are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  are  considered  also  more  intelligent  and  agreeable 
than  those  of  Russia.  The  peasantry  ore  not  absolute  slaves,  but  they  arc  raised  little 
above  that  degrading  condition ; an  estate  being  usually  estimated  by  the  number  of  its 
peasants. 

3137.  The  religion  of  Poland , contrary  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  great  body  of  the 
Sclavonic  nations,  is  Roman  catholic.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  main  cause  of  higher 
civilisation ; for  the  catholic  religion,  though,  in  comparison  with  the  protestant,  it  be 
unfavourable  to  intelligence  and  improvement,  lias  an  opposite  character  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  Greek  church.  Preaching  lias  always  formed  an  essential  part  of  its  worship, 
which  gives  it  a decided  superiority  over  a system  which  excludes  that  niode  of  instruction, 
and  deals  merely  in  a round  of  childish  ceremonies.  There  is  a considerable  number  of 
Greek  Christians  on  the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  of  Poland  ; and  the  numerous  body 
of  the  Jews,  of  course,  profess  their  national  faith. 

3 1 38.  Knowledge  has  matte  greater  progress  in  Poland  than  in  any  other  of  the  Sclavonic 
nations.  In  the  brilliant  eras  of  Casimir  and  Sobieski,  she  produced  men  eminent  in 
science ; among  whom  we  distinguish  Copernicus,  the  discoverer  of  the  true  system  of 
the  world.  Hosius,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  president  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
enjoyed,  in  his  own  day,  a high  reputation.  Strangers  to  the  language  of  the  more 
enlightened  western  nations,  the  Poles  have  acquired  the  talent  of  speaking  and  writing 
Latin  with  peculiar  facility.  Nowhere  has  national  history  been  more  diligently 
cultivated.  Every  great  family  keeps  a chronicle,  in  which  it  records  the  public  and 
private  incidents  that  have  come  under  its  oliservation,  and  bequeaths  them  as  a legacy  to 
future  generations.  A very  poetical  spirit  animates  the  Poles,  and  is  diffused  through  all 
ranks.  The  peasant  sings  the  beauties  of  rural  nature  ; while  the  noble  bards  celebrate  the 
fortunes  and  glories  of  their  country.  Poland,  however,  within  the  last  two  centuries,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  which  other  nations  have  taken  in  science  and  lite- 
lature.  The  authorities  of  Aristotle  and  of  Albertus  Magnus  still  predominate  in  its 
schools  of  philosophy:  its  separation  from  Germany,  and  its  distance  from  the  other 
literary  nations,  prevent  it  from  fully  imbibing  their  spirit.  Yet  the  Poles  enumerate 
several  living  authors,  whom  they  consider  as  vying  with  the  classic  names  of  the  western 
countries,  though  their  fame  has  not  yet  made  its  way  beyond  the  limits  of  Poland 
itself. 

3139.  I7ie  universities  of  Poland  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation : that  of  Cracow, 
three  centuries  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Europe  : it  not  only  attracted 
crowds  of  native  students,  but  drew  others  from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  The 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  with  the  rising  reputation  of  the  German  seminaries,  gra- 
dually thinned  their  number ; and  the  final  blow  was  struck  by  its  subjection  to  Austria, 
which  introduced  the  German  language,  of  all  other  things  the  most  abhorrent  to  the 
Poles.  A revival  seemed  to  be  promised,  by  the  arrangement  which  fixed  Cracow  as  an 
independent  republic  ; but  this  expectation  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  The  emperor  Alex- 
ander founded,  in  1821,  a university  at  Warsaw,  which  he  endowed  with  a revenue  of 
35,200  Polish  florins,  supporting  an  establishment  of  forty-two  professors.  It  was  attended, 
in  1830,  by  589  students.  Another,  in  1820,  had  been  formed  at  Wilna,  also  well  endowed 
and  regulated ; and  containing,  in  its  dependent  gymnasia,  no  less  than  433  teachers.  The 
university  of  Leopol,  in  Gallici a,  is  entirely  German.  Amid  all  these  aids,  however,  know- 
ledge is  still  far  from  being  widely  diffused  among  the  body  of  the  people. 

3140.  The  fine  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in 
Poland.  Some  of  the  carvings  in  the  middle  ages  ore  said  to  possess  a degree  of  merit ; 
but  no  modern  artist  has  given  lustre  to  the  kingdom.  Music,  on  the  contrary,  is  cul- 
tivated with  ardour  and  success ; though  it  is  the  performers,  rather  than  the  composers,  of 
Poland  that  have  attained  distinction. 

3141.  The  amusements  and  mode  of  life  among  the  higher  ranks  are  chiefly  copied  from 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  the  French.  The  Polish  dances,  however,  are 
strictly  national,  and  very  graceful.  That,  especially,  called  the  Polonaise  is  marked  by  a 
slow  majesty  of  movement,  which  has  been  remarked  as  worthy  of  a nation  who  elected 
their  kings.  The  Poles  have  a singular  manner  of  shaving  the  head,  leaving  only  a tuft  of 
hair  on  the  crown,  and  mustachios  are  generally  worn. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography, 

3142.  The  local  description  of  Poland , in  its  present  dismembered  state,  must  necessarily 
be  given  according  to  the  three  portions  now  held  in  such  wide  separation  from  each  other: 
1.  Prussian  Poland,  with  which  we  shall  combine  Ducal  Prussia ; 2.  Austrian  Poland, 
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which  hu  received  the  name  of  Gallida ; 3.  Russian  Poland,  including  the  recently  formed 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

ScasECT.  1.  Prussian  Poland,  with  Ducal  Prussia. 

8143.  The  two  Prussia,  form  an  extensive  range  of  sea-coast,  describing  a sort  of 
semicircle  of  nearly  400  miles  round  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  extending 
their  temtones  from  50  to  100  miles  into  the  interior.  The  whole  is  a continuous 
and  almost  dead  level,  scarcely  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  it 
borders.  Only  in  the  south-east  quarter  appear  a few  sand-hills,  blown  together  by  the 
winds:  one  of  them  nses  to  500  feet,  but  none  of  the  others  attain  half  that  elevation, 
iet,  in  the  absence  of  any  real  mountains,  these  are  called  by  the  natives  Berge.  A range 
of  such  sand-hills,  or  banks,  defends  the  flat  coast  from  the  incursions  of  the  sea.  In  West 
Prussia  there  are  a few  similar  mountains,  and  the  river  banks  are  somewhat  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  country ; while  there  is  a gradual,  but  insensible,  rise  from  the  shore  to  the 
interior.  The  lands  near  the  coast,  however,  would  be  scarcely  secure  from  inundation, 
were  not  the  sea  itself  so  extremely  shallow.  Prussia  has  scarcely  any  important  rivers 
exclusively  its  own,  the  Pregel  forming  almost  the  only  exception  ; but  tile  Vistula  and  the 
Nicmen,  or  Memel,  after  traversing  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Poland,  enter  the  sea 
within  its  territory,  and  thus  afford  ample  range  both  for  foreign  and  interior  trade.  Two 
extensive  w aters,  called  huffs,  the  Frische  Half  and  the  Curische  I laff,  exist  in  an  intermediate 
state  between  lakes  and  bays.  They  form  long  canals,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a narrow 
partition.  The  water  is  fresh  ; and  it  is  only  when  the  waves  of  the  Baltic  are  impelled  into 
them  by  high  tides  or  storms,  that  a saline  tincture  is  communicated. 

ai44.  Prussian  industry  is  divided  between  agriculture  and  commerce;  manufactures 
being  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  sandy  and  marshy  ; yet  there  are  few 
parts  which  are  not  fit  either  for  grain,  flax,  or  hemp,  and  many  tracts  are  very  productive. 
West  Prussia,  however,  which  remained,  till  1772,  under  the  Polish  regime,  is  much  behind 
in  respect  to  cultivation,  though  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  since  its 
annexation  to  Prussia.  The  cattle  are  numerous,  and  the  breeds  in  general  good  : that  of 
horses,  in  some  parts  of  East  Prussia,  is  extremely  fine.  The  breeding  of  cattle,  however, 
seems  to  have  declined  remarkably  since  the  disastrous  year  1806;  the  number,  which,  in 
1807,  was  228,800,  having  fallen,  in  1812  and  1813,  to  151,560.  The  sheep  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  fine  breeds  of  Silesia  and  Saxony,  but  a good  deal  has  lately  been  done 
to  improve  them.  Hogs  arc  reared  in  very  great  numbers ; and  honey  is  also  a copious 
article.  The  woods  are  very  extensive,  covering,  in  East  Prussia,  upwards  of 
3,000,000,  and  in  West  Prussia  more  than  2,000,000  acres ; and  their  products,  timber, 
pitch,  tar,  ashes,  form  an  important  branch  of  national  wealth.  Amidst  the  generally  low 
state  of  manufactures,  that  of  coarse  woollens,  for  domestic  use,  is  extensively  carried  on ; 
flax  is  well  spun,  and  exported  in  the  shape  of  yam ; and  the  tanning  of  leather  flourishes. 
The  commerce  of  Prussia  is  extensive ; her  ports  and  rivers  affording  the  chief  outlet  for 
the  copious  productions  of  the  soil  of  Poland.  Memel,  Kdnigsberg,  Elbing,  and,  above 
all,  Dantzic,  rank  with  the  most  flourishing  commercial  places  in  Europe.  The  chief  staple 
of  export  is  grain,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  the  finest  quality ; wood,  potashes,  linen  yam, 
leather,  hemp ; in  return  for  which,  they  receive  the  fine  manufactures,  wine,  colonial 
produce,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

3145.  The  population  of  East  Prussia  is  stated  by  Jacoh  to  have  amounted,  in  1827,  to 
1,171,000;  that  of  West  Prussia  to  752,000.  The  former  country  has  a character  almost 
entirely  German  : the  religion  is  Lutheran,  with  only  about  a sixth  of  Catholics,  and  a very 
few  Jews.  The  means  of  knowledge  and  instruction  are  very  widely  diffused,  and  accessible 
to  all  ranks.  In  West  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  religions  are  nearly  equally  divided, 
most  of  the  Polish  population  being  catholic;  there  are  upwards  of  12,000  Jews,  and  the 
same  number  of  Anabaptists. 

3146.  A'imigsberg,  the  capita]  of  East  Prussia,  and  formerly  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
is  advantageously  aituated  on  the  Pregel,  not  far  from  its  junction  w ith  the  Frische  Haff.  It 
is  divided  into  three  principal  parts,  the  old  city,  the  Lobenicht,  and  the  island  of  Kneifhof, 
where  a considerable  number  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles,  as  in  Venice  and  Amsterdam. 
The  walls  arc  nine  miles  in  circuit : a great  proportion  of  the  space  enclosed  by  them, 
however,  consists  of  open  ground ; but  they  no  longer  render  Kdnigsberg  a strong  place, 
and  the  citadel  of  Fredericksburg,  in  the  island,  is  now  covered  with  shops.  Beyond  the 
walls  are  four  suburbs.  The  university  is  well  endowed,  and  attended  by  200  or 
250  students.  All  the  manufactures  that  exist  in  the  country  are  concentrated  at 
Kdnigsberg ; and  they  are  various,  though  none  of  them  extensive.  Kdnigsberg  was 
an  eminent  II  an  so  town,  and  still  carries  on  a very  extensive  trade.  In  1816  were 
laden  here  634  strips,  of  which  491  took  23,000  lasts  of  grain.  Kant,  the  celebrated 
metaphysician,  was  a native  of  this  city. 

3147.  Of  the  other  towns  rf  East  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  considerable  is  Memel, 
strongly  fortified,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  smaller  size,  carries  on  nearly  as  great  a 
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trade.  In  1828,  869  vessels  entered,  and  nearly  the  same  number  cleared  out.  Of  the 
shipsentering  inwards  in  1828,  no  fewer  than  428  were  British.  Pillau,  on  a channel 
somewhat  more  than  half  a mile  broad,  senres  as  a sort  of  subsidiary  haven  to  Kbnigsborg. 
In  1820  it  received  623  vessels,  of  43,675  tons  burthen,  and  sent  out  638  of  46,292  tons 
burthen.  Braunsburg,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Passarge,  exports  a large  quantity  of  linen 
yarn,  with  masts  and  corn.  Tilsit,  on  the  Niemen,  is  rather  a handsome  and  considerable 
town,  with  some  manufactures;  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  treaty  of  1807,  between 
Napoleon  and  Alexander.  Gumbinnen  and  Insterburg,  both  on  the  Pregel,  are  con- 
siderable towns.  Friedland  and  Preuss-Eylau  deserve  mention,  chiefly  for  the  great  battles 
fought  there  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807. 

3148.  Dantzic , the  graud  emporium  of  Poland,  stands  undoubtedly  foremost  among 
the  towns  of  Western  Prussia.  It  lies  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Vistula,  immediately 
before  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  at  the  point  where  it  receives  two  small  tributaries,  the 
lladau  and  the  Mollen.  Dantzic  is  divided  into  a number  of  parts,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  old  city,  ill  built,  wholly  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  with  narrow,  gloomy, 
angular  streets ; the  “ high  city,”  as  it  is  called,  more  modem,  and  better  built,  but  still  far 
from  handsome ; the  “ low  city,”  divided  into  the  Long  Garden,  which  contains  the  best  and 
most  agreeable  houses,  and  the  Magazine  Island,  containing,  as  its  name  imports,  the  chief 
warehouses  of  the  merchants.  The  suburbs  were,  till  lately,  extensive,  one  of  them  being 
named  Old  Scotland,  from  a colony  of  that  nation  established  at  an  early  period.  These 
suburbs  were  burned,  however,  in  the  sieges  by  the  French,  in  1807,  and  the  Russians,  in 
1813;  and,  though  partly  rebuilt,  their  population  has  been  reduced  from  7860  to  1788. 
The  only  handsome  building  is  the  Lutheran  church,  with  a celebrated  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  'The  commerce  of  Dantzic  is  very  great.  In  1828,  1050  ships  entered  the 
port,  of  the  burthen  of  101,234  tons;  of  which,  211  ships,  carrying  30,095  tons,  were 
from  Eugland.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  this  commerce  has  increased  still 
further.  As  already  observed,  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Dantzic,  in  1830,  were  404,000 
quarters,  of  which  three  fourths  were  for  England.  Between  1807  and  1814,  it  is  estimated 
to  have  suffered  a loss  of  62,500,000  guilders  (5,250,0001.).  The  population,  in  1817, 
was  52,821,  including  the  military  ; but,  independent' of  them,  was  47,934.  At  present 
it  may  amount  to  60,000.  Dantzic  has  a public  library  of  27,000  volumes,  and  also 
several  literal y institutions. 

3149.  Other  towns  in  West  Prussia  are,  Elbing,  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  which 
falls  into  the  Frische  Half.  Though  not  nearly  equal  to  Dantzic  in  respect  of  foreign  trade, 
it  carries  on  a very  extensive  interior  traffic;  and  about  1400  vessels,  though  of  com- 
paratively small  size,  enter  and  leave  its  port.  It  is  a fortress,  though  not  now  of  much 
importance.  Thorn  is  a considerable  city,  about  an  hundred  miles  up  the  Vistula,  once 
very  strong,  and  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Copernicus.  Marienburg  and  Marienwerder 
are  capitals  of  circles,  and  places  of  some  consequence. 

3150.  Posen,  bearing  the  title  of  grand  duchy,  is  now  the  principal  part  of  the  Polish 
territory  annexed  to  Prussia.  It  forms  an  extensive  level  plain,  analogous  in  all  its 
features  to  that  which  crosses  the  whole  north  of  Europe.  The  country  is  finely  watered, 
having  the  Vistula  for  its  eastern  boundary;  while  the  Wartha,  receiving  the  considerable 
tributaries  of  the  Netze  and  the  Obra,  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  enters  Germany,  and 
falls  into  the  Oder  at  Kustrin.  The  canal  of  Bromberg  unites  the  Vistula  with  the  Netze, 
and,  consequently,  gives  it  a communication  with  the  Oder.  Agriculture  is  in  a very 
backward  state,  and  conducted  only  according  to  antiquated  processes.  The  peasantry  have 
been  freed  from  personal  slavery,  but  they  are  still  ignorant,  drunken,  and  poor.  Yet 
Posen  yields  a considerable  surplus  of  grain,  which  is  transported,  partly  to  Dantzic,  by  the 
Vistula,  and  partly,  by  the  Oder,  to  Stettin.  The  produce  in  cattle  and  sheep,  which  was 
once  most  extensive,  has  suffered  severely  from  the  repeated  ravage  of  hostile  armies ; yet 
a considerable  quantity  is  still  furnished  to  Silesia.  Although  this  cannot  be  considered  a 
manufacturing  district,  yet  it  fabricates  a considerable  quantity  of  coarse  woollen  and  linen 
cloth,  which  is  even  sent  to  Russia  and  Germany.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  estimated  by 
Hoffmann  at  847,000,  are  divided,  as  to  religion,  into  553,000  Catholics,  238,000  Lutherans, 
52,500  Jews,  with  some  minor  sects.  According  to  Mr.  Jacob,  the  governments  of  Posen 
nnd  Bromberg  had  risen,  in  1827,  to  1,045,000.  The  heads  of  the  catholic  church  ore  the 
archbishop  of  Gnesna  and  the  bishop  of  Posen.  The  establishments  for  public  instruction 
are  yet  in  their  infancy. 

3151.  Posen  is  a large  town,  on  the  Wartha,  well  and  regularly  built,  with  broad  streets, 
and  n spacious  market-place.  Population,  25,000.  There  are  several  handsome  private 
houses,  both  in  the  city  and  in  a spacious  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
-chief  public  buildings  arc,  the  Stanislaus  church,  built  in  the  Italian  style ; the  bishop's 
palace,  and  the  theatre.  The  governor,  who,  under  the  title  of  stadiholder , represents 
the  king,  resides  at  Posen.  The  city  contains  4COO  Jews,  and  a number  of  families  who 
report  themselves  as  descended  from  English  and  Scotch  ancestors.  The  Catholics  have  a 
gymnasium,  with  500  scholars. 
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SI 52.  The  other  towns  of  Posen  are,  in  general,  small.  Gnesna,  formerly  a city  of  great 
importance,  and  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Poland,  does  not  now  contain  four  thousand 
inhabitants.  Lissa  is  now  a large  place,  with  pretty  extensive  manufactures,  and  a popu- 
lation of  793*1,  half  composed  of  Jews.  Bromberg,  on  the  canal  which  bears  its  name,  enjoys 
a considerable  trade. 


Subsxct.  2.  Austrian  Poland. 

3153.  The  portion  of  Poland  annexed  to  Austria  is  erected  into  a kingdom,  under  the 
titles  of  Gallicia  and  Lodomiria.  These  names  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Russian 
principalities  of  Ilah'cz  and  Wlodomir.  Its  surface  is  considerably  distinguished  from  that 
flat  marshy  level  which  covers  almost  the  whole  of  Poland.  A great  part  of  it  is  situated 
upon  the  slope  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  which  separates  it  from  Hungary.  This  is,  indeed, 
only  a border  range,  all  whose  loftiest  peaks  are  Hungarian  ; but  branches  or  spurs  from  it 
cover  a great  part  of  Gallicia,  before  they  descend  to  the  great  Polish  level.  The  country 
is  thus  of  very  various  character.  A considerable  part  consists  of  mountain  forest,  the  eleva- 
tions of  which  do  not,  however,  rise  to  more  than  4000  or  5000  feet : many  of  the  plains 
art*  sandy  ; but  the  greater  portion,  diversified  by  gentle  hills,  is  of  the  most  exuberant  fer- 
tility ; and,  notwithstanding  its  imperfect  cultivation,  forms  a sort  of  granary’  of  the  surround- 
ing countries. 

3154.  The  various  changes  which  this  southern  part  of  Poland  has  undergone  have  rendered 
it  not  so  strictly  Polish  as  some  of  the  Others.  About  the  twelfth  century  it  formed  part  of 
the  Russian  kingdom  of  Kiev,  and  bore  in  great  part  the  name  of  Red  Russia.  When 
Kiev  became  Russian,  Hungary,  once  united,  but  now  separated  from  it,  laid  claim  to  the 
Polish  provinces ; but  it  had  to  contend  with  the  Polish  monarchy,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its 
power,  under  Boleslaus  and  his  successors.  After  a struggle  of  several  centuries,  Hungary 
was  compelled  to  cede  these  districts  ; though  still,  by  a singular  clause,  reserving  a certain 
claim  to  them.  Maria  Theresa,  therefore,  when  she  achieved  the  partition,  could  boast  of  a 
certain  ancient  right ; and  Hungary  even  claimed  the  incorporation  of  these  new  provinces, 
and  a seat  for  their  nobles  in  the  diet ; but  the  Austrian  cabinet,  however  much  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  claim,  did  not  choose  to  press  it  to  this  conclusion.  The  extent  of  Aus- 
trian Poland  has  not  been  materially  altered  since  the  final  partition  in  1792.  Austria  has 
given  to  Gallicia  a form  of  states,  but  without  allowing  them  any  voice  in  the  making  of 
laws,  or  in  fixing  the  amount  of  taxes,  though  they  have  somo  control  over  their  distribution. 
The  states  are  composed  of  four  orders  ; the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  knights,  and  the  cities: 
but  the  Gallician  House  of  Commons  consists  merely  of  two  deputies  from  Lemberg,  no 
other  place  having  yet  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  city. 

3155.  The  different  branches  of  industry  are  in  a less  advanced  state  in  Gallicia  than  in 
any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  The  peasantry  are  no  longer  in  the  legal  condition  of  serfs ; 
but  the  general  poverty,  sluggishness,  and  apathy,  which  prevail  among  this  order,  render 
them  nearly  as  much  as  ever  enthralled  to  their  landlords,  and  strangers  to  every  kind  of 
improvement.  Still  the  produce  of  com  on  these  fine  plains  is  very  considerable,  being 
estimated  by  Blumenbach  at  34, OCX), 000  metzen,  a large  proportion  of  which  is  sent  partly 
by  the  Vistula  to  Dantzic,  and  partly  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Hungary  and  Silesia. 
Although  a great  portion  of  Gallicia  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  pasturage,  yet  the  diligence  of 
the  people  in  rearing  cattle,  Ac.  is  so  slender,  that  not  only  the  breeds  are  poor,  but  their 
amount  does  not  correspond  to  the  extent  of  pastures.  The  number  of  horses  in  1817  was 
31 1,000,  which,  unless  in  some  studs  formed  by  government,  had  few  properties  of  the  noble 
Polish  breeds;  horned  cattle  1,116,000,  and  sheep  480,000;  not  so  many  as  are  found  in 
some  of  the  small  Saxon  provinces.  The  woods  are  of  considerable  value,  and  some  coarse 
articles  of  furniture  are  made  out  of  them  and  exported.  The  hills  enclose  several  thousand 
little  lakes,  or  ponds,  remarkably  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  country  is  infested  with  wild 
animals,  which  the  Austrian  government  has  been  at  great  pains  to  extirpate.  In  1812, 
premiums  w ere  paid  on  the  bodies  of  10  bears  and  2046  wolves.  Manufactures  even  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  necessary  articles  are  almost  unknown  to  the  native  Gallician,  who  follows 
nothing  but  his  plough  and  his  horse,  and  leaves  the  care  of  clothing  him  to  the  Jews, 
who  have  multiplied  in  this  kingdom  more  than  in  any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  They 
exceed  200,000,  and  liave  294  synagogues.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  Austrian  influ- 
ence, however  violently  and  unjustly  established,  has  been  employed  to  introduce  a certain 
improvement  in  all  the  above  particulars. 

3156.  The  mineral  kingdom  affords  one  branch  of  industry  in  which  Gallicia  excels  every 
other  part  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world  itself.  The  whole  soil  at  a certain  depth  contains  a 
mineral  layer  variously  impregnated  with  salt.  'The  two  grand  works  are  at  Bochma  and 
Wieliczca,  the  former  of  w hich  produces  the  finest  salt ; but  the  latter  are  the  most  extensive 
of  any  in  Poland,  or,  indeed,  perhaps  in  the  world.  They  extend  6700  klaftem  in  length, 
1100  in  breadth,  and  reach  to  a depth  of  750.  The  alleys  and  passages  cut  otlt  in  the 
•olid  salt  present  a brilliant  and  magical  appearance.  Some  elegant  little  chapels,  adorned 
with  saints  and  crucifixes,  are  also  cut  out  in  the  mineral ; but  it  is  said  there  is  no  truth  in 
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the  current  report  that  there  arc  habitations  for  the  workmen,  though  there  are  stables  for 
the  horses  employed.  Of  the  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  salt,  the  purest  is  called 
crystal  salt,  appearing  in  the  shape  of  cubes  and  prisms  ; another,  called  green  salt,  contains 
a large  proportion  of  earth  ; while  the  most  inferior  kind  is  fit  only  for  cattle.  These  two 
great  salt  mines  produce  annually  upwards  of  800,000  cwt. ; besides  which  there  arc  twenty- 
six  on  a smaller  scale,  yielding  about  900,000  cwt. 

3157.  The  commerce  of  Gallicia  is  necessarily  inland.  Occupying,  however,  the  heads  of  the 
Dniester  and  the  Vistula,  it  sends  a considerable  quantity  of  commodities  down  those  rivers. 
It  has  also  a great  inland  carrying  trade,  being  the  principal  channel  by  which  intercourse 
is  maintained  between  Germany  and  Prussia.  The  exports  consist  of  grain,  salt,  some 
wood,  and  honey  ; in  exchange  for  which  are  received  manufactured  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  exotic  luxuries  of  every  denomination.  The  quantity  of  these  must  be  somewhat 
strictly  limited  by  the  means  of  purchase,  and  the  small  number  who  consume  more  than 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life ; yet  the  German  politicians  labour  under  some  dread  of  an 
unfavourable  balance. 

3158.  The  social  state  of  Gallicia  presents  an  aspect  less  altered  from  the  feudal  system 
and  habits,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  European  region.  The  census  of  1818  gave 

3.760.000,  while  in  1829  it  is  stated  by  Colonel  Traux  at  4,385,000.  These  inhabited 
ninety-five  cities,  191  market  towns,  and  6009  villages.  The  nobles  amounted  in  1817  to 
the  enormous  number  of  31,006  ; some  of  them  possessing  immense  property,  even  whole 
provinces ; though,  in  consequence  of  trusting  the  management  of  their  affairs  to  stewards, 
they  are  generally  embarrassed.  But  a great  proportion  are  in  a state  of  extreme  poverty, 
and  even  cultivate  their  fields  with  their  own  hands.  The  burghers  were  reported  at  the 
singularly  small  number  of  11,513;  while  the  country  labourers  are  supposed  to  be  rated 
too  low  at  353,419.  The  Jews  constitute  every  where  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the 
citizens.  The  Christians  are  divided  between  the  Romish  and  Greek  persuasions : the 
former  have  1066,  the  latter  2800  cathedrals.  There  are  about  5000  Armenians,  and  thirty 
protestant  congregations  scattered  through  the  kingdom.  Knowledge  is  in  a most  defec- 
tive state ; and  the  few  institutions  which  exist  for  its  diffusion  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Austrians.  They  have  made  great  exertions  to  improve  the  university  at  Lemberg, 
which  has  twenty-six  professors,  and  a good  library.  The  Gorales,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  form  an  entirely  different  race  from  the  Mazurakes,  who  occupy  the  level 
districts ; and  an  old  enmity  reigns  between  these  two  tribes.  The  Gorales  are  a fierce, 
highland  race,  constantly  armed  with  the  axe,  with  which  they  can  strike  an  object  at  the 
distance  of  forty  yards ; and  they  brandish  this  weapon  even  at  their  dances  and  festivals. 
Till  repressed  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Austrian  government,  they  were  accustomed 
to  make  most  formidable  raids  upon  the  low  country  adjoining.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  are  of  Ilousniak  or  Russian  origin : they  speak  a language 
compounded  of  the  Russian  and  Polish ; they  are  more  industrious  than  the  Poles,  and 
employ  themselves  in  the  fabrication  of  coarse  linen.  A considerable  number  of  Wal- 
lachians,  of  Magyars,  the  prevailing  people  in  Hungary,  and  Germans  to  the  number  of 

72.000,  have  found  their  way  into  Gallicia. 

3159.  The  cities  and  toums  in  this  part  of  Poland  are  neither  very  ample  nor  elegant. 
Lemberg,  however,  called  by  the  Poles  Leopol,  or  the  city  of  Leo,  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century,  though  its  interior  streets  be  narrow  and  old-fashioned,  has  four  handsome  suburbs. 
In  1808  it  contained  41,500  inhabitants;  of  whom  12,700  were  Jews.  By  the  small  river 
Pelleir  it  communicates  with  the  Bug;  but  its  chief  trade  is  by  land  with  Turkey  and 
Russia.  The  intercouse  with  this  last  country,  however,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  large 
but  ill-built  frontier  town  of  Brody,  containing  from  16,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
more  than  a third  are  Jews.  The  other  towns  contain  only  about  5000  or  6000  inhabitants. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Przemyzl,  once  the  seat  of  a principality ; destitute  of  walls, 
but  still  defended  by  a strong  castle,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  large  manufactures  of  wood. 
Jaroslaw,  the  city  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  has  a fine  cathedral,  and  may  boast  of  some  industry, 
the  Austrians  having  introduced  a fine  cloth  manufacture.  Zlaczow  borders  on  Russia, 
amid  extensive  woods  and  numerous  ponds.  Sambor  and  Drohobitz,  on  the  Dniester,  have 
some  manufacture  and  trade,  chiefly  carried  on  by  Jews.  Tarnopol,  farther  to  the  north, 
is  tolerably  flourishing.  Stanislaus,  in  the  south,  is  a handsome  town,  which  the  Austrians 
propose  to  convert  into  an  important  fortress.  Strv  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain 
district,  amid  woods,  streams  and  torrents.  Cultivation  is  extremely  rude ; yet  the  Jews 
have  introduced  some  slight  branches  of  industry.  Halicz,  from  which  Gallicia  derives  its 
name,  is  now  a small  place,  chiefly  occupied  by  a particular  sect  of  Jews.  Bochnia  and 
Wieliczca,  entirely  supported  by  the  salt  mines,  do  not  contain  more  than  3000  people. 

Subsect.  3.  The  Kingdom  of  Poland . 

3160.  The  partial  revival  of  the  kingdom  is  an  act  of  Russian  policy . The  name  of  Poland, 
even  after  the  downfall  of  the  great  power  which  it  once  designated,  and  the  division  of  the 
country  among  the  surrounding  potentates,  was  still  grateful  to  the  ear  of  every  genuine 
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Pole.  This  disposition  was  manifested  in  a manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  when  Napoleon 
over- ran  Poland,  and  proclaimed  its  erection  again  into  a kingdom.  Although  the  Poles 
could  not,  under  his  sway,  hope  for  much  civil  liberty,  they  rallied  round  him ; and,  had  not 
his  ambition  overleapt  itself,  by  urging  him  into  the  frozen  fluid  hostile  regions  of  Muscovy, 
his  dominion  over  Poland  might  have  become  stable  and  permanent.  Napoleon  fell ; and 
Alexander,  in  reward  of  his  own  achievements  in  the  common  cause,  grasped  the  regions  of 
the  Vistula,  including  the  capital,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Prussia,  and  had  been 
erected  by  Napoleon  into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  These,  with  the  country  on  the  Bug  and 
the  Narew,  he  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  containing  only  a small  portion  of  what 
that  country  had  been  in  her  glory,  but  yet  comprising  its  most  improved  districts,  and  those 
most  decidedly  Polish. 

3161.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  contains  an  extent  of  2270  German  square  miles,  of  fifteen 
to  the  degree,  belonging  generally  to  the  vast  Polish  level,  except  its  southern  border,  along 
the  waiwodats  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir ; along  which  is  an  extensive  and  steep  though  not 
lofty  branch  of  the  Carpathians.  The  highest  point  is  called  the  Sysa  Gora.  The  plain,  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  newly  erected  kingdom  consists,  is  rather  of  a sandy  character, 
and  the  overflowing  of  its  large  rivers  often  converts  it  into  marsh.  It  does  not  possess  the 
exuberant  fertility  of  the  Ukraine,  and  of  other  southern  provinces,  celebrated  for  that  very 
fine  wheat  with  which  the  port  of  Dantzic  supplies  the  rest  of  Europe.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  it  is  a good  grain  country,  and  under  tolerable  cultivation.  The  manufactures  of 
linen  and  woollen  cloth  for  domestic  consumption  are  considerable,  though  they  produce  none 
of  fine  quality.  In  the  capital,  the  making  of  carriages  and  harness  is  of  such  extent  as  to 
assume  almost  a national  importance.  Minerals  are  not  a leading  feature,  though  there  are 
iron  mines  of  some  value  in  the  southern  range  of  hills.  There  is  a great  transit  trade  of 
grain  down  the  Vistula,  partly  the  produce  of  the  kingdom  itself,  but  chiefly  of  the  more 
fertile  regions  to  the  south ; but  the  new  Poland  labours  under  a severe  disadvantage  in  not 
possessing  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  its  port  of  Dantzic,  which  has  been  annexed  to  the 
Prussian  territory. 

3162.  A representative  constitution,  as  already  observed,  was  granted  by  Alexander,  in  his 
quality  of  king  of  Poland.  The  new  diet  was  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  of  which  is  elected 
by  the  nobles  and  the  provincial  assemblies,  while  the  senate  consists  of  ten  waiwodes  appointed 
by  the  emperor  in  his  character  of  king  of  Poland,  ten  castellans  nominated  by  the  senate, 
and  ten  bishops.  This  constitution,  however,  granted  in  a liberal  and  conciliatory  spirit, 
was  not  found  to  work  so  agreeably  as  a sovereign  elsewhere  despotic  could  have  desired. 
It  became  the  aim  of  the  prince  to  abridge  the  privileges  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  too 
liberally  used.  The  diet  was  less  frequently  assembled ; the  liberty  of  the  press,  at  first 
granted,  has  been  withdrawn.  These  encroachments  kindled  a discontent,  which  broke  out 
in  the  late  strenuous  effort  to  effect  an  entire  emancipation  from  Russia,  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  for  the  present  deprive  Poland  of  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages she  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

3163.  Warsaw , capital  alike  of  old  and  of  new  Poland,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Vistula. 
During  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  subjugation  of  Poland,  Warsaw  stood  the  heaviest 
brunt ; and  its  population  in  1782  was  reduced  to  75,000 ; but  since  that  time  it  has  rapidly 
improved,  and  in  1829  it  contained  150,000,  of  which,  however,  about  14,000  were  garrison. 

Among  these  are  30,000  Jews.  The 
whole  city  consists  of  one  long  street, 
with  others  branching  from  it ; but  these 
are  narrow  and  dirty,  and,  as  is  usual 
in  aristocratic  cities,  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  comfort  and  accom- 
modation of  foot  passengers.  The 
new  town  is  built  in  a better  style; 
the  government  palace  (Jig.  411.), 
and  the  palace  of  the  minister  of  fi- 
nance ('fig.  412.),  are  both  splendid 
buildings ; but  the  finest  part  of  Warsaw  consists  of  its  four  suburbs  having  separate  rights 
and  jurisdictions.  That  of  Praga,  once  a strong  citadel,  was  almost  destroyed  in  the 
dreadful  assault  by  Suwarrow,  in  1795:  it  is  now,  however,  rebuilding.  Warsaw  origin- 
ally consisted  almost  entirely  of 
wooden  houses ; but  that  material  is 
now  prohibited;  and  outofita  4000 
houses, 3000 arc  conatructedof  stone. 
During  the  period  of  its  calamities, 
Warsaw  lost  the  finest  collections 
made  by  its  former  sovereigns. 
The  gallery  of  paintings  formed 
by  king  Stanislaus,  and  the  Z»- 
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louski  library,  were  transported  to  Petersburgh ; and  another  library,  of  more  than  45,000 
volumes,  was  transferred  to  Volhynia.  Alexander,  however,  in  1821,  founded,  or  rather 
re-endowed,  the  university. 

3164.  The  other  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  are  only  of  secondary  importance. 
Lublin,  which  ranks  second,  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bug,  in  one 
of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  communicating  on  the  south  with  otlters 
still  more  fertile.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  castle  of  Casimir  the  Great,  the  palace  of 
Sobieski,  some  tine  churches,  and  the  largest  synagogue  of  Poland.  Zamose,  in  the  same 
vicinity,  is  an  important  fortress,  while  Pulaway,  a scat  of  Count  Cxartoryski,  and  Klemerzon, 
the  residence  of  the  Zamoiski,  are  adorned  with  some  elegant  and  classic  edifices.  Kalisch, 
on  the  Proswa,  is  rather  a well-built  town,  with  8000  inhabitants,  a military  school,  and 
some  manufactures.  The  voivodat  of  Sandomir  contains  a city  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
fortified  castle,  but  only  2700  inhabitants ; and  Radow,  also  a small  town,  ranks  as  its 
capital.  Kielce,  capital  of  the  mining  district,  in  the  voivodat  of  Cracow,  has  a school  of 
mines,  and  about  5000  inhabitants. 

3165.  The  republic  of  Cracow,  in  default  of  any  place  more  strictly  appropriate,  may  be 
here  introduced.  The  three  great  powers  who  decided  on  the  destinies  of  Poland,  by 
a species  of  caprice,  established  at  a central  point  between  them  this  free  and  neutral 
city,  an  ancient  and  venerable  capital  of  Poland.  The  degree  of  freedom  which  it 
enjoys,  though  only  by  sufferance,  has  rendered  its  environs  more  fertile  and  smiling  than 
those  of  the  rest  of  Poland.  Its  surface  contains  2360  square  leagues ; and  in  1 81 9 the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  amounted  to  24,800,  that  of  the  territory  to  71,000;  of  which  12,000  were 
Jews.  The  university,  once  the  great  school  of  the  north,  and  frequented  by  crowds  of  students, 
was  broken  up  during  the  civil  commotions,  and  the  attempts  to  restore  it  have  been  fruitless. 
It  lias  at  present  thirty  professors,  but  not  more  than  276  students.  Cracow  is  decidedly  a 
catholic  city,  and  contains  eighty-seven  monasteries  and  164  nunneries.  The  revenues  of 
the  republic  amount  to  1,379,000  florins.  The  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of 
St.  Stanislaus,  the  monument  of  Sobieski,  and  other  venerated  mausoleums. 

Subsect.  4.  Russian  Provinces. 

3166.  The  Lithuanian  provinces  form  an  extensive  portion  of  Poland,  the  character  of 
which  is  materially  different  from  tliat  of  the  rest.  The  two  states,  after  being  entirely 
separate,  were  united,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  marriage  of 
Jagellon,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  with  Iledwig,  the  heiress  of  tlie  Polish  monarchy.  This 
union,  however,  produced  on  Lithuania  nearly  the  effect  of  a subjugation;  the  kings  fixing 
their  residence  at  Warsaw,  and  the  diet  being  often er  held  there  than  at  Grodno.  They 
passed  with  comparatively  little  reluctance  under  the  Russian  yoke,  and  made  no  movement 
to  meet  the  attempts  of  Napoleon  to  re-establish  Poland.  The  soil  is  very  generally  cither 
sandy  or  marshy,  and  buckwheat  is  the  crop  principally  raised.  The  pastures  are  excellent, 
and  the  forests  fine  and  very  extensive ; honey  and  potashes  are  staple  productions.  The 
forests  are  infested  with  numerous  wolves,  bears,  and  other  wild  animals ; and  specimens  of 
the  unis  are  still  found  in  them.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  rank  lower  in  industry  and 
civilisation  than  either  the  Russians  or  Poles.  Every  branch  of  trade  is  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
Jews,  who  sometimes  even  buy  tlie  corn  before  it  is  in  tlie  ear.  The  appearance  of  the 
peasantry  indicates  the  most  extreme  poverty.  Mauy  of  them  are  clothed  merely  in  sheep- 
skin, their  shoes  made  of  the  l>ark  of  trees,  their  carts  of  mountain  ash,  joined  together 
without  iron.  White  and  Black  Russia  are  names  applied  to  several  of  the  more  eastern 
provinces  of  this  part  of  Poland.  They  were,  as  the  name  implies,  conquered  at  an  early 
period  from  Russia,  by  tlie  dukes  of  Lithuania.  Those  provinces  present  in  a more  decided 
manner  all  the  features  which  characterise  Lithuania.  The  forests  and  marshes  are  more 
extensive,  the  industry  of  the  people  still  more  relaxed,  and  the  arts  in  a ruder  state.  The 
roads  are  almost  impassable,  the  villages  mean ; and  in  the  houses  men,  women,  and  cattle, 
are  often  lodged  under  the  same  roof.  The  palatinates  of  Polotsk,  Witepsk,  Mcislaw, 
Mohilew,  and  Minsk,  were  comprehended  in  White  Russia,  while  Black  Russia  was  a name 
applied  only  to  that  of  Novogrodek. 

3167.  The  cities , and  even  the  towns,  in  this  quarter  of  Poland,  are  neither  numerous  nor 
generally  important.  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  is  situated  on  the  Wilia,  a large  tri- 
butary of  the  Niemen,  and  carries  on  a very  considerable  trade.  The  inhabitants  are  stated 
at  upwards  of  40,000,  of  whom  5000  are  Jews.  The  emperor  Alexander  bestowed  con- 
siderable pains  on  its  improvement.  He  revived  and  richly  endowed  the  university,  which, 
with  its  dependent  gymnasia,  now  contains  433  teachers;  and  is  well  regulated.  It  has  also 
an  observatory,  and  a school  of  navigation,  which  last  does  not  seem  very  well  placed.  The 
Polish  contracts,  during  tiieir  proper  season,  produce  a great  stir.  Grodno,  once  a capital 
of  Poland,  and  the  frequent  place  of  assembling  for  the  diet,  has  lost  its  silk,  velvet, 
and  cloth  manufactures.  Its  palaces  are  falling  to  decay ; and  its  population  is  reduced  to 
4000  or  5000.  Kowno,  Troki,  are  towns  of  3000  or  4000  inhabitants.  Mohilow,  on  the 
Dnieper,  a town  of  16,000  souls,  has  an  extensive  trade,  maintaining  the  communication  of 
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these  provinces  with  the  Black  Sea ; while  Witepsk,  on  the  Dwina,  communicates  with  Riga, 
and  has  a population  of  about  13,000.  Mstizlawl  and  Dubrowna  are  rude  towns,  built 
almost  entirely  of  wood.  Minsk,  though  small,  is  the  capital  of  an  extensive  province,  in 
the  south  of  which  are  Slonitn  and  Rinsk,  the  latter  situated  in  the  district  called  anciently 
Polesia,  still  almost  entirely  overspread  with  forests,  lakes,  and  marshes,  which  in  the  wet 
season  convert  its  surface  nearly  into  a sea.  It  yields,  however,  fish,  honey,  timber,  and 
iron.  Brzest  Litow,  in  its  eastern  border,  has  a strong  castle  on  the  Bug,  and  contains  a 
Jewish  academy,  the  resort  of  students  from  every  part  of  Poland,  and  even  of  Europe. 
Bialystock,  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  a rather  modern 
town,  with  a fine  castle,  and  several  public  buildings. 

3168.  The  Polish  Ukraine , comprehending  the  provinces  of  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  forms 
a rich  extensive  level,  producing  the  finest  grain  and  pasture  of  all  die  Polish  provinces. 
This  vast  tract  of  the  Ukraine,  divided  by  the  Dnieper  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  formed 
the  ancient  and  flourishing  kingdom  of  Kiev,  the  eastern  side  of  which  was  afterwards  an- 
nexed to  Russia ; while  the  western,  the  most  fruitful  and  valuable,  was  attached  to  Poland. 
All,  however,  has  now  been  absorbed  in  the  wide-spreading  dominion  of  the  former  empire. 
Volhynia  is  a vast,  almost  unvaried,  low  level ; but  Podolia  has,  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper 
and  its  tributaries,  ranges  of  lulls  of  small  elevation,  forming  romantic  vales  and  cascades, 
without,  however,  interrupting  the  general  level  character.  Though  the  climate  is  com- 
paratively mild,  the  southern  products  of  wine  and  oil  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection ; but 
there  is  a great  surplus  of  grain  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  cattle  ami  sheep.  According 
to  the  tables  of  M.  Marczinski,  there  are  in  Podolia  93, (XX)  nobles,  136,000  Jews,  197,000 
Latin,  and  838,000  Greek  Christians.  He  reckons  also  781,000  peasants  bound  to  the 
glebe. 

3169.  The  towns , in  a district  so  decidedly  agricultural,  are  not  of  much  importance.  In 
Podolia,  Kaminiec,  once  the  mighty  barrier  of  Christendom,  has  lost  its  importance,  since 
the  limit  of  the  Russian  monarchy  has  been  extended  so  far  beyond  it.  The  provincial 
authorities  still  reside  there,  and  it  retains  its  strong  castle  seated  on  a rock.  The  commerce 
of  this  province  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Moghilev  and  Szarnygrod,  which  arc  of  about  the 
same  dimensions.  Bau  and  Targonitz,  the  stats  of  two  political  confederations,  possess  a 
gloomy  celebrity  in  the  history  of  Polaud.  Berdyczew,  the  largest  town  in  Volhynia,  is  ill 
built,  and  filled  with  crowds  of  Jewish  traffickers.  The  nobility  carry  on  their  contracts  at 
Dubno,  a smaller  town,  and  Irlomitz,  still  smaller,  yet  holding  at  present  the  rank  of  a 
metropolis.  Wlodomir,  a celebrated  city,  which  gives  name  to  a kingdom,  is  now  only  a 
colony  of  Jews ; and  Ostrog,  with  a district  round  it,  has  been  assigned  as  the  last  refuge  of 
the  knights  of  Malta. 


Chap.  XIV. 

DENMARK. 

3170.  Denmark  is  an  ancient  kingdom,  formerly  very  powerful,  holding  sway  over  the 
surrounding  regions,  and,  as  a predatory  state,  the  terror  of  all  Europe.  Though  now 
reduced  to  the  secondary  rank,  her  situation  renders  her  of  importance  in  the  general  system 
of  the  Continent. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect* 

3171.  Denmark  consists  mainly  of  an  extensive  peninsula , shooting  out  from  the  north-west 
comer  of  Germany,  and  a cluster  of  large  islands  to  the  east  of  the  peninsula.  The 
northern  shores  of  Denmark  approach  close  to  the  southern  point  of  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insula, bounding  the  great  interior  sea  of  the  Baltic.  She  commands  the  only  channel  by 
which  the  countries  around  this  sea  can  transmit  their  products  to  the  rest  of  Europe ; a 
circumstance  which  gives  her  some  consideration  as  a maritime  state,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  toll  she  imposes  on  ships  passing  and  repassing  the  Sound  is  productive  of  revenue. 
The  Danish  peninsula  is  termed  Jutland;  and  the  islands  in  the  interior  of  the  Baltic, 
interposed  between  Jutland  and  Scandinavia,  are  Zealand,  Funen,  Odensee,  and  a few  others 
of  smaller  note.  Denmark  holds  also  the  German  territories  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein ; 
with  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  some  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  remnants 
of  her  former  maritime  power. 

3172.  The  extent  of  the  dominions  of  a country  broken  into  such  a variety  of  detached  por- 
tions can  with  difficulty  be  estimated.  The  only  compact  mass  consists  of  Jutland,  Sleswick, 
and  Holstein  ; bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean  ; on  the 
east  by  the  sounds  which  form  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  ; on  the  south  by  the  Elbe.  This 
tract  lies  generally  between  53$°  and  57J°  north  latitude,  and  8°  and  11°  east  longitude. 
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We  have  thus  a length  of  280  miles,  and  a breadth  of  120.  The  total  area  is  estimated,  in 
the  Weimar  Geographical  Almanack  for  1832,  at  1012*76  square  miles,  of  fifteen  to  the 
degree. 

3173.  The  surface  of  Denmark  is  nearly  flat ; forming,  with  the  exception  of  Holland,  the 
lowest  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Germany.  The  islands,  in  particular,  in  many 
places,  rise  only  a few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil,  as  in  the  rest  of  this  plain, 
is  frequently  sandy  and  marshy  ; the  climate  humid,  though  not  liable  to  those  severe  frosts 
which  prevail  in  the  interior  of  Scandinavia.  Hence  it  affords  good  pasturage,  and  its  soil  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  coarser  species  of  grain. 

3174.  The  waters  of  Denmark  consist  chiefly  of  its  numerous  sounds  and  bays  ; the  Skager- 
rack, which  comes  in  from  the  North  Sea,  and  separates  Jutland  from  Norway  j the  Catte- 
gat,  which,  running  southward  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  Skagerrack,  separates  that 
peninsula  from  Sweden  ; the  Sound,  a narrow  strait  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cattcgat,  between 
Zealand  and  Sweden,  and  which  forms  the  main  entrance  into  the  Baltic.  The  insular  and 
peninsular  character  of  her  territory  gives  Denmark  an  extent  of  coast  which  certainly  does 
not  fall  short  of  600  miles ; and  there  is  said  to  be  no  part  of  the  land  more  than  ten  miles 
distant  from  the  sea.  This  structure  leaves  no  room  for  the  formation  of  any  rivers  of  the 
least  consequence,  except  the  Eyder  in  Holstein,  and  the  canal  of  Kiel,  by  which  an  im- 
portant communication  is  formed  between  the  ocean  and  the  Baltic.  Jutland  contains  a 
number  of  shallow  but  extensive  lakes,  closely  bordering  on  the  sea,  with  which  they  in  many 
places  communicate,  and  may  hence  be  regarded  as  bays. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Subsect.  1.  Geology . 

3175.  Denmark.  The  geology  of  this  low  and  flat  country  has  not  been  completely  as- 
certained. As  far  as  is  known  at  present,  it  contains  neither  primitive  nor  transition  rocks  : 
the  only  secondary  deposits  are  Weald  clay,  and  the  various  members  of  the  chalk  formation ; 
both  of  w hich  are  generally  covered  up  with  tertiary  soils ; which,  in  their  turn,  are  as  deeply 
covered  with  diluvium  of  sand,  and  calcareous  loam ; which  latter  are  occasionally  concealed 
by  newer  alluvial  deposits. 

3176.  Iceland.  This  island,  so  far  as  is  known  to  geologists,  is  entirely  composed  of 
ignigenous  rocks.  These  are  of  two  classes ; viz.  Plutonian  and  volcanic.  The  Plutonian 
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formations  are  greenstone , and  its  accompanying  rocks,  and  basalt,  with  its  associated  tuffas, 
amvgdaloids,  Stc.  Of  all  the  rocks  of  the  trap  series,  amygdaloid  is  that  which  contains 
the  greatest  variety  of  minerals  ; and  of  these  the  zeolites  and  calcareous  spars  are  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful.  The  volcanic  rocks  exhibit  the  usual  characters,  and  in  Iceland 
are  spread  around  in  vast  abundance. 

3177.  Faroe  Islands.  This  small  insular  group  consists  of  seventeen  large  inhabited 
islands,  and  of  many  smaller,  with  and  without  inhabitants.  In  none  of  the  inhabited  islands 
are  the  most  elevated  summits  lower  than  1000  feet : the  highest  land  is  in  the  island  of 
Osteroe,  which  rises  to  fully  2800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  two  prevailing  rocks 
are  greenstone  (dolerite)  and  claystone.  The  greenstone  is  sometimes  basaltic,  sometimes 
porphyrilic,  or  amygdaloidaL  The  claystone  is  red,  yellow,  brown,  and  green.  It  alter- 
nates with  the  greenstone,  in  beds  of  varying  thickness.  The  beds  of  greenstone  and  clay- 
stone  of  the  group  all  incline  or  dip  towards  a central  point  of  the  group,  rendering  it 
probable  that  the  islands  are  but  portions  of  one  whole.  The  upper  surface  of  the  green- 
stone is  slaggy,  showing  that  the  mass  had  been  in  a state  of  igneous  solution.  There  are 
two  principal  varieties  of  greenstone ; one  porpbyritic,  with  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  the 
other  without  the  porpbyritic  structure.  In  some  of  the  islands  there  are  beds  of  pitchcoal, 
associated  with  fire  clay,  slate  clay,  and  sphcerosiderite,  resting  upon  the  trap,  and  covered  by 
it.  The  beds  of  greenstone  and  slate  clay  are  often  traversed  by  veins  or  dikes  of  basaltic 
and  porpbyritic  greenstone,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  to  occasion  any  change  in  them  ; 
but  the  greenstones  are  changed  in  position  and  direction  by  the  invasion  from  below  of  a 
conglomerated  rock,  a kind  of  trap  tuffa.  The  trap  rocks  of  the  Faroes  have  been  long 
celebrated,  on  account  of  the  splendid  zeolites  they  afford : some  species  of  tills  beautiful 
family  appear  to  be  daily  forming.  The  chloropceite,  peridote,  and  precious  opal,  are  also 
productions  of  this  insular  group. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany* 

3178.  Denmark  and  Sweden , Norway  and  Lapland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  Iceland,  — tbo 
latter  giving  a name,  indeed,  to  a plant  equally  common  in  the  other  countries,  Uchen 
islandicus,  or  Iceland  Moss  {fig.  414. ), — may  be  considered  under  one  bead,  so  far  as  regards 

their  vegetable  productions ; for  it  is  difficult  to  draw  an 
exact  line  of  demarcation,  and  even  of  these  the  very 
nature  of  our  work  does  not  allow  us  to  treat  much  at 
large ; this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  because  the  clas- 
sical works  of  Ltnnams  and  Wahlenberg  ore  in  the  hands 
of  every  botanical  student ; and  they  contain  a mine  of 
valuable  information,  in  the  Flora  Lapponica  and  Suecica  of 
both  these  authors,  and  a fund  of  interesting  and  delight- 
ful narrative  in  the  Lachem  Lapponica  of  the  great 
Swedish  naturalist.  The  various  writings  of  QSder,  Vahl, 
and  Homemann  afford  much  useful  matter  relative  to 
the  plants  of  Denmark.  The  vegetation  of  a great  por- 
tion of  these  countries  may  also  be  considered  the  same 
as  that  of  the  more  northern  and  mountainous  parts  of 
Great  Britain  already  detailed.  Yet,  as  the  northern 
regions  of  the  continent  of  Europe  present  an  alpine  and 
arctic  vegetation,  in  a much  more  perfect  degree  than 
islands,  we  should  scarcely  do  justice  to  our  subject,  did 
we  not  offer  some  remarks  on  the  distribution  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  a portion 
of  that  more  interesting  and  extreme  northern  European  territory;  namely,  Lapland. 
The  natural  boundaries  of  this  country  are  represented  by  Wahlenberg  as  formed  by  some 
low  mountains,  about  500  feet  in  height,  at  a distance  of  from  five  to  eight  Swedish  miles 
from  die  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  They  present  no  naked  summits,  but  are 
covered  with  forests  of  Spruce  Fir  * (^yig.415.)  : these  may  be  considered  as  the  last  of  the 
subalpine  ranges  in  northern  Europe.  Commencing  in  the  south-east,  a little  beyond  the 
lake  Kemistrask,  in  lat.  67°,  it  tends  towards  Upper  Tomea,  and  near  to  Ofover  Calix  in 
the  west ; stretches  south  to  Edifers,  in  Lulea ; and  reaches  its  southernmost  point  at  the 
Tafveltjon,  in  Umean  Lapland,  lat.  64°.  This  mountain  chain  exhibits  Calla  palustris 
(Jig.  416.),  (a  plant  of  a poisonous  family,  closely  allied  to  our  Arum  mac u latum  or  Wake- 
robin,  and  to  the  Caladium  esculentum  of  the  tropics ; and,  as  with  them,  a kind  of  bread 
called  Missenbrod,  or  the  bread  of  famine,  is  made  by  the  Laplanders  from  the  roots) ; 
Sweet  gale*,  common  Speedwell  •,  Ox-eye  •,  Meadow  Fescue-grass  •,  and  Carex  stellulata.  * 
Tlie  Birch  * there  produces  its  leaves  in  the  beginning  of  June. 

3179.  The  inferior  and  woody  district  of  Lapland  has  its  upper  limit  at  Sondankyla  in 
Ktmean  Lapland,  between  Kengis  and  Munoniska  in  Tornea,  at  Jockmock  in  Lulea,  and 

* The  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  those  of  plants  also  found  in  Britain. 
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at  Falstrak,  in  Umean  Lapland ; and  it  yields,  besides,  the  Spruce  Fir,  the  Meadow 
Trefoil  •,  the  Lysimachia  thyrsiflora  •,  Lily  of  the  Valley  • and  While  Water  Lily®, 
which  grow  abundantly.  Some  plants  which  are  peculiarly  subalpine  begin  to  appear,  as 
Tofieldia  paluatris  • and  Serratula  alpina.* 


streams. 


S 1 80.  The  upper  woody  dis- 
trict is  distinguished  hy  the 
absence  of  the  last-mentioned 
plants ; but  the  forests  of 
Spruce  still  abound.  Where 
the  Spruce  ceases,  in  places  of 
warm  exposure,  the  upper 
limit  of  this  region  is  indi- 
cated.  Its  boundary  in  Ke- 
mean,  Tomean,  and  Pitoan 
Lapland,  is  more  distinctly 
marked,  because  the  country 
is  flatter,  and  destitute  of  deep 
valleys ; but  in  such  situations, 
in  Lulea  and  Umea,  the 
Spruce  Fir  approaches  nearer 
to  the  Alps,  and  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  it. 
There  its  utmost  northern 
limits  are  found  to  be  at  Kyro, 
near  the  great  Lake  of  Enare, 
in  lat.  69°  north.  Here,  too, 
is  the  most  northern  boundary 
of  many  well  known  plants, 
such  as  Trifolium  repens  •, 
Festuca  rubra  •,  Rumex  a- 
quaticus*,  the  Yellow  Water 
Lily*,  and  several  other  aqua- 
tics. Many  alpine  plants 
commence,  as  Salix  glauca*, 
extending  south  to  the  middle 
of  this  region,  Salix  hastata  *, 
confined  to  the  north,  and 
Bartsia  alpina  *,  with  Lychnis 
alpina  * on  the  banks  of  the 

The  culture  of  barley  still  succeeds  ; but  scarcely  beyond  this  line. 

416 


3181.  The  subalpine  moun- 
tains in  this  region  are  very 
dry  and  remarkably  gravelly 
and  stony ; abounding  in  that 
plant  which  Linnaeus  has  so 
beautifully  described,  in  his 
Flora  Lapponica , as  the  main 
support  of  the  Rein-deer,  and 
consequently  of  the  Laplander, 

Lichen  rangiferinus  • (Jig. 

417.),  or  Rein-deer  Moss.  Ill 
could  the  Laplander  subsist 
witliout  the  supplies  afforded 
by  that  useful  animal ; it  is 
his  sole  wealth.  It  yields  him 
almost  every  necessary  of  life : 
it  serves  him  instead  of  horse, 
call*  mmu.  cow,  and  sheep  : the  rein-deer  supplies  hinj  with  milk,  butter, 

and  cheese;  draws  him  in  sledges  with  great  speed  from  place  to  place,  over  ice  and  snow  ; 
gives  his  flesh  for  food,  his  skin  for  clothing,  his  tendons  for  bowstrings,  and,  when  slit,  for 
thread,  his  horns  for  glue,  and  bis  bones  for  spoons.  And  the  almost  only  winter  food  of 
this  serviceable  animal  is  the  moss  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  which  the  deer  ure  so  fond 
of,  that  though  it  is  commonly  buried  at  that  season  under  a great  depth  of  snow,  yet,  by 
scratching  with  their  feet,  and  digging  with  their  antlers,  they  never  fail  to  get  at  it.  In 
short,  without  this  lichen,  both  the  rein-deer  and  the  Laplander  must  perish.  “ Thus,’* 
adds  Linnseus,  11  tilings  which  are  often  deemed  the  most  insignificant  and  contemptible 
by  ignorant  men,  are,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  made  the  means  of  the  greatest  bles»- 

3 C 2 
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mgs  to  hi-  creatures.’’  I.iniia'us  assures  us  that  this  lichen  grows  so  luxuriantly  in  Lapland, 
its  to  be  found  sometimes  a foot  in  height. 

3182.  But  ns  the  hUU  scarcely  rise  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  about  200  or  300  feet 
higher  than  the  woods  are  found,  they  are  fertile  in  such  plants  as  flourish  in  a dry  and 
barren  soil ; viz.,  Menziesia  carulea  •,  Arbutus  alpinu  *,  Juncus  trifidus*,  Lycopodium  al. 
pinum  *,  Azalea  procumbens  *,  and,  tliough  rarely,  Diapcnsis  lapponica.  Here  die  Lichen 
tartareus  (Jig.  418.),  or  Cudbear,  abounds,  and  is,  both  here  and  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 

413  collected,  and  exported  to  the  dye- manufacturers. 

Wahlenberg  distinguishes  by  the  term  “ Regio  sub- 
sylvatica,"  or  partially  wooded  region,  that  where  the 
Scotch  Kir  grows,  but  not  the  Spruce.  This  is  more 
contracted  than  the  other  regions,  and  more  difficult  to 
be  defined.  It  is  not  unfrequently  eight  Swedish 
miles  broad  in  northern  Lapland , in  Kemea  extend- 
ing to  nearly  70°  of  lat.  Before  the  Scotch  Fir  ceases, 
the  Carer  globularis  disappears,  and,  in  the  more 
northern  parts,  Prunella  vulgaris.  Within  the  Fir- 
region,  the  beautiful  Pedicularis  lapponica  appears 
scattered  through  the  woods  ; Viola  bifolia,  and 
Thalietrum  alpinum  • following  the  course  of  the  streams;  Salix  lanata *,  with  its  splendid 
golden  catkins,  at  the  margins  of  marshes  and  springs,  and  also  Ranunculus  lapponicus. 
The  cultivation  of  barley  scarcely  succeeds,  and  the  colonists  are  miserably  poor.  The 
Birch  comes  into  leaf  at  the  summer  solstice.  The  lakes  and  rivers  have  an  elevation  of 
about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  subalpinc  region  still  yields  the  Birch  * 
{Betula  alba),  though  other  trees  will  not  grow.  Its  upper  boundary  is  marked  by  the 
dwarf  stature  of  these,  where  they  scarcely  attain  a height  of  six  feet.  The  Aspen  • 
(Poptdus  trcmula)  and  the  Bird-cherry  ( Pruntu  Podia)  cease  before  the  Birch : the 
Sorbus  Aucuparia  *,  or  Mountain  Ash,  extends  as  far.  The  Birch  always  in  Lapland 
reaches  to  a much  greater  elevation  and  more  northern  latitude  than  the  Scotch  and  Spruce 
Firs.  Its  limits  are  more  easily  determined ; yet,  on  a geographical  map,  they  are  with 
difficulty  expressed,  because  the  Birch  ascends  to  the  alpine  regions,  circumscribes  all  the 
mountains,  and  penetrates  all  the  lesser  valleys : thus  it  extends  almost  to  lat.  71°  in  Western 
Finraark,  and  stops  but  little  short  of  the  celebrated  North  Cape.  The  dry  portion  of  this 
region  is  again  the  habitation  of  the  Lichen  rangiferinus,  and  of  Azalea  procumbens*, 
I.uzula  spicata  *,  and  Juncus  trifidus.*  On  the  borders  of  Russia,  the  Birch  as  well  as  the 
Scotch  Fir  extend  even  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 

3183.  The  looser  alpine  region,  or  the  Lower  Alps,  commence  where  the  Birch  ceases  to 
exist,  ami  where  the  snow,  not  of  perennial  duration,  except  in  caves  and  hollows,  melts 
before  the  middle  of  July.  There  the  Diapensia  lapponica,  ffilene  acaulis  *,  and  Andro- 
meda hypuoides  are  found.  The  Salix  myrsinites  • and  Dwarf  Birch  still  grow  erect.  It 
is  under  the  description  of  this  latter  plant,  in  the  Flora  Lapponica,  that  Linnseus  has  drawn 
so  admirable  a picture  of  the  felicity  of  the  natives  of  that  country : — “Oh  happy  Lap- 
lander," he  says,  “ who  thus  livest  in  cheerfulness  and  innocence,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
habitable  world ! thou  neither  fcarest  dearness  of  provisions,  nor  cruel  wars,  which  cannot 
reach  thy  shores ; but  which  often  lay  waste  and  destroy  the  most  flourishing  provinces  and 
cities  of  Europe.  Here  thou  liest  down  to  rest,  beneath  a covering  of  skins,  free  from  every 
care,  free  from  strife  and  disputes ; unconscious  of  the  very  existence  of  envy  ; fearless  of 
every  thing  but  the  thunders  of  the  Almighty.  Thou  passest  thy  days  in  innocence,  fre- 
quently till  thou  attainest  the  age  of  an  hundred  years ; and  that,  too,  with  a happy  old  age, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  health.  A thousand  diseases,  common  to  the  natives  of 
Europe,  are  unknown  to  thee.  Thou  livest  in  woods,  like  the  birds;  like  them,  tliou  neither 
sowest  nor  reapest,  yet  an  all-bountiful  Providence  sustaineth  thee.  Thy  dwelling  is  among 
the  trembling  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  in  grassy  thickets ; thy  drink  is  water,  pure  as  crystal, 
which  neither  causes  intoxication,  nor  those  jugular  swellings  which  affect  the  natives  of 
other  Alps.  Thy  food  is  either  fresh  iish  in  spring,  or  curd  produced  from  milk  in  summer, 
or  moorfowl  in  autumn ; or,  in  winter,  the  flesh  of  the  newly  slain  rein-deer,  without  bread 
or  salt,  one  dish  being  an  ample  feast  to  thee ! When  thou  risest  in  the  morning,  and  hunger 
assails  thee,  thus  it  is  satisfied,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  those  poisons  which  lurk  in 
our  highly-reasoned  dainties.  Neither  scorbutic  diseases,  nor  intermittent  fevers,  nor  cor- 
pulence, nor  gout,  destroy  thy  constitution ; but  tliou  possesses!,  to  thy  last  moments,  vigour 
both  of  body  and  mind  ! Oh,  sacred  Innocence,  is  not  thy  throne  erected  here,  among  the 
wilds  of  the  extreme  North,  and  iit  the  most  desolate  parts  of  the  earth  ? And  dost  thou 
not  appear  to  prefer  a couch  made  of  the  slender  branches  of  the  birch,  to  the  softest  down, 
with  coverings  of  silk?" — Nearly  the  same  vegetation  as  is  met  with  on  the  Lower  Alps 
exists  upon  the  maritime  alps  of  i'inmark,  to  the  most  northern  promontory,  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  the  steep  and  precipitous  rocks  harbour  more  moisture  and  snow,  and  the 
affinity  is  greater  with  the  alpine  range  in  the  higher  mountains,  which  retain  the  snow  during 
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the  whole  summer,  the  partial  melting  of  which  creates  a moist  and  even  a boggy  soil. 
Here,  therefore,  are  seen  the  little  Dwarf  Willow*  f Jig.  419.)  (Salix  herbacea),  Ranunculus 

glacialis  and  nivalis.  Pediculosis  hirsuta  and  fiammea, 
Stellaria  bi flora,  and  Erigeron  uniflorum  * ; plants 
eminently  alpine,  and  peculiar  to  those  situations. 

3184.  lieymid  these  it  the  region  of  perpetual  snow • 
Towards  the  Norwegian  Ocean,  another  form  of  the 
alps  presents  itself ; lofty  mountains  without  any  plains, 
circumscribed  with  very  narrow  tones,  which  Wahlen- 
berg  defines  as  the  more  elevated  sides  of  the  alps, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  conse- 
quently always  irrigated  with  snow  water : they  nourish 
a few,  and  those  marshy,  plants.  The  Ranunculi 
(Crowfoots)  principally  abound. 

•»**»  *““*•  3185.  The  lower,  or  less  elevated,  tides  of  the  alps, 

generally  destitute  of  perpetual  snow,  yield  the  Dwarf  Birch  * in  the  moister  spots ; and, 
on  the  drier,  Andromeda  hypnoides,  the  Alpine  Speedwell*,  Juncus  bifidus*,  and  the 
Procumbent  Azalea.” 

3186.  The  bases  of  the  alps  are  where  the  Birch  grows,  but  no  Pines.  Among  the 
Birches,  scarcely  sis  feet  high,  the  Purple  alpine  Saxifrage  *,  with  Saxifraga  nivalis  and 
cernua,  abound  in  the  moist  and  precipitous  places,  and,  in  those  that  arc  more  dry,  Aspi- 
dium  Loncliitis.  The  lower  portion  of  this  sone  affords  tali  birches,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  more  northern  regions,  only  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  deep  lays,  and,  beneath  them, 
Aspidium  Filix  Mas  *,  Osmunda  Struthiopteris,  the  Blue  Alpiue  Sowthistle  *,  and  the  Red 
Currant.* 

3187.  The  maritime  alps  include  the  islands  and  promontories;  so  exposed  to  the  winds 
that  they  derive  their  alpine  character  more  from  their  peculiar  situation  titan  from  their 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea : and  so  bare  are  they  of  trees  and  shrubs,  that  even  the 
Juniper  will  not  succeed  there.  They  are  almost  equally  destitute  of  the  more  alpine  shrubs, 
such  as  Andromeda* ; but  they  are  adorned  with  succulent  alpine  plants,  such  as  Saxifraga 
oppoaitifolia  *,  Silenc  acaulis  *,  and  Dry  as  oetopetala.  Near  the  shore  occur  some  produc- 
tions of  the  alps  of  the  south  of  Europe,  such  as  Erigeron  alpinum  *,  Scdum  villosum* 
and  Gentians  involncrata,  which  in  Lapland  are  found  nowhere  inland.  The  Norwegian 
alps  nourish  numerous  annual  plants ; but  the  dryer  ones  of  Sweden,  remote  from  the  sea, 
are  remarkable  for  the  little  alpine  shrubs,  particularly  Azalea  lapponica,  which  scarcely 
occurs  in  Norway ; Salices  alone,  such  as  S.  myrsinites  *,  occupying  their  place. 

3188.  The  subalpine  spots  and  valleys  are  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  Pine;  but  the 
most  extended  Fir  forests  are  only  found  at  the  heads  of  the  deep  inlets  of  the  sea,  in  narrow 
ravines,  sheltered  by  the  loftiest  mountains.  These  valleys  enjoy  a much  milder  climate 
than  all  the  rest  of  Lapland : there  are  found  the  Convallaria  verticillata  *,  Campanula 
latifolia  • and  Fragaria  vesca  *,  in  abundance ; but  no  alpine  plants  will  grow,  except  the 
Starry  Saxifrage  • {Saxifraga  stcllaris)  along  the  margins  of  the  rills. 

3189.  A more  interesting  account  if  the  vegetation  of  Lapland,  at  different  elevations,  is 
published  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Laehesis  Lapponica  of  Linnaeus.  It 

is  translated  from  the  Swedish  of  Dr.  Wahlenberg ; his 
“ Observations  made  with  a view  to  determine  the  height  of  the 
Lapland  Alps."  (1.)  On  approaching  the  Lapponese  moun- 
tains ( FjSll ),  wc  first  reach  the  line  where  the  Spruce  Fir  ceases 
to  grow.  This  tree  had  previously  assumed  an  unusual  appear- 
ance ; that  of  a tall  slender  pole,  covered  from  the  ground  with 
short,  drooping,  dark  branches:  a gloomy  object  in  these 
desolate  forests ! The  Arctic  Raspberry  • (Jig.  420.)  (Mubus 
arctic tu)  bad  already,  before  we  arrived  at  this  point,  ceased  to 
bring  its  fruit  to  maturity.  With  the  Spruce  we  lose  the 
Cinnamon  Rose  (Rosa  emnamomea*),  and  the  Twin-leaved 
Solomon's  Seal  ( Convallaria  bifbHa),  Ac. ; and  the  borders  of 
the  lakes  are  stripped  of  their  ornaments  of  Reeds  ( Antndo 
Phragmites  •),  Lysimachia  thyrsiflora  *,  Galium  boreal e *,  and 
Cares  globularis.  Here  is  the  true  station  of  the  Arctic  Colts- 
foot ( TuseUago  nivea).  The  last  beaver-houses  are  seen  in  the 
rivulets ; and  no  pike  nor  perch  is  to  be  found  in  the  hikes 
higher  up.  The  boundary  of  the  Spruce  Fir  is  3200  feet 
below  tlie  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  mean  temperature 
37°  of  Fahrenheit. 

3190.  (2.)  Scotch  Firs*  ( Pinus  sylvestris)  are  still  found,  but 
not  near  so  tall  as  in  the  lower  country.  Tbelr  stems  here 
are  low,  and  their  branches  widely  extended.  Here  are  seen 
3 C 3 
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the  last  of  Ledum  palustre  •,  Salix  pentandra*,  Veronica  serpyllifolia  *,  Ac.  The 
bogs  have  already  a very  sterile  appearance.  Near  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  Scotch  Fir 
grows  Phaca  alpina.  Higher  up,  hardly  any  bears  are  to  be  met  with  ; and  the  fruit  of  the 
Bilberry  • does  not  ripen  well.  The  Gwiniad  and  Grayling,  two  species  of  the  Salmon 
tribe,  soon  after  disappear  from  the  lakes.  The  upper  limit  of  this  zone,  at  which  the  Scotch 
Firs  cease,  is  2800  feet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  mean  temperature  about 
36°  Fahrenheit.  A little  short  of  this  point,  or  about  3000  feet  before  we  come  to  perpetual 
snow,  Barley  will  not  ripen  ; but  small  farms,  the  occupiers  of  which  live  by  grazing  and 
fishing,  are  met  with  as  far  as 400  feet  higher;  for  instance,  Naimaka  in  Enontekis,  and  so 
far  also  potatoes  and  turnips  grow  large  enough  to  be  worth  cultivating. 

3191.  (3.)  Beyond  this , the  dwarf  and  stunted  forests  consist  only  of  Birch.*  Its  short, 
thick  stem,  and  stiff,  widely-spreading,  knotty  branches,  seem  prepared  to  resist  the  strong 
winds  from  the  Alps : its  lively  light  green  hue  is  delightful  to  the  eye,  but  evinces  a weak- 
ness of  vegetation.  The  birch  forests  soon  become  so  low,  that  they  may  be  entirely  com- 
manded from  the  smallest  eminence.  Their  uppermost  boundary,  where  the  tallest  of  them 
do  not  equal  the  height  of  a man,  is  2000  feet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  This 
zone  is  therefore  much  wider  than  the  preceding.  Long  before  its  termination,  the  Alder  • 
{Alnus  incana),  the  Bird-cherry*  (Primus  Pad  us  ' , and  the  Aspen  ( Populus  tremula  • ), 
were  no  more  to  be  seen.  A little  before  the  Birch  ceases,  we  miss  the  Mountain  Ash*, 
which  for  some  time  had  not  presented  us  with  any  fruit ; the  Arctic  Bramble  * ( Iiuhus 
arcticus ) was  already  likewise  barren ; the  Ling  • ( Erica  vulgaris)t  A coni  turn  Lycoctonum, 
Ac.  Where  the  birch  forest  becomes  thinner,  the  reflection  of  the  heat  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  is  the  strongest.  Here,  in  many  spots,  we  And  the  vegetation  of  Sondius  alpi- 
nus*,  Struthiopteris,  and  Aconitum  Lycoctonum  remarkably  luxuriant.  The  drier  spots 
now  become  covered  with  the  Iceland  Mom*  (Lichen  rangiferinus)  : Tussilago  frigida  and 
Pedicularis  seeptrum-carolinum  extend  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  Birch.  Thus  far  only 
the  Char  (Salmo  alpinus ) is  found  in  the  lakes,  and  higher  up  all  fishing  ceases. 

3192.  (4.)  AU  mountains  above  this  limit  are  called  Fjall  (alps).  Near  rivulets,  and  on 
the  margin  of  bogs  only,  is  found  a little  brushwood,  consisting  of  Salix  glauca  *,  whose 
grey  hue  aifords  but  little  ornament  to  the  landscape.  The  lower  country  is  covered  with 
the  dark-looking  Dwarf  Birch  * ( Betula  nana ),  which  still  retains  its  upright  position.  A 
few  Juniper  bushes*,  and  some  plants  of  Salix  hastata*,  are  found  scattered  about.  Every 
hill  is  covered  with  Arbutus  alpina  *,  variegated  with  Andromeda  camilea  *,  and  the  Win- 
tergreen  * ( Trientalis  europan).  The  more  boggy  ground  is  decorated  with  Andromeda 
polifolia  * in  its  greatest  beauty,  and  Pedicularis  lapponica.  On  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  reflected  heat  bears  most  power,  grow  Veronica  alpina  •,  Viola  biflora  *, 
Pteris  crispa*,  and  Angelica  archangclica.*  This  zone  extends  within  1400  feet  of  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow'.  The  glutton  ( Must  el  a Gulo)  goes  no  higher  than  this.  The  berries  of 
the  Cloudberry  (Rubus  Chameemorus)  still  ripen  here,  but  not  at  a greater  elevation. 

3193.  (5.)  Now  no  more  brushwood  is  to  be  seen.  The  white  Salix  lnnata  • is  not  above 
two  fett  high,  even  about  the  rivulets,  and  Salix  myrsinites  * is  of  still  humbler  growth. 
The  Dwarf  Birch  • occupies  the  dry  spots,  and  creeps  entirely  upon  the  ground.  The  hills 
are  clothed  with  the  rather  brown  than  green  Azalea  procumbens  *,  and  A.  lapponica, 
which  give  this  zone  its  most  peculiar  feature.  Verdant  spots  between  the  precipices,  where 
the  sun  has  the  greatest  power,  produce  Lychnis  apetala  *,  Erigeron  uniflorum  *,  Astragalus 
leontinus  and  montanus,  with  Ophrys  alpina.  In  boggy  places,  Aira  alpina*,  Carex 
ustulata  •,  and  Vaccinium  uliginosum  • are  observable.  The  only  berries,  however,  which 
ripen  at  this  degree  of  elevation  are  those  of  the  Crowbcrry  * (Empetrvm  nigrum ) ; but 
these  are  twice  as  large  os  what  grow  in  the  woodlands,  and  better  flavoured.  The  upper 
boundary  of  this  zone  is  800  feet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Laplanders 
scarcely  ever  fix  their  tents  higher  up,  as  the  pasture  for  their  rein-deer  ceases  a very  little 
way  above  this  point  The  mean  temperature  is  about  34°  Fahrenheit 

3194.  (6.)  Next  come  the  snowy  Alps,  where  are  patches  of  snow  that  never  melt.  The 
bare  places  between  still  produce  a few  dark  shrubby  plants  such  as  the  Crowbcrry  *,  des- 
titute, however  of  fruit ; Andromeda  tetragona  and  bypnoides,  and  Diapensia  lapponica. 
Green  precipices,  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  decorated  with  the  vivid  azure  tints  of  Gentiana 
tenella  and  nivalis  *,  and  Campanula  uniflora,  accompanied  by  the  yellow  Draba  alpina. 
Colder  and  marshy  situations,  where  there  is  no  reflected  heat  produce  Pedicularis  hirsute, 
and  Dryas  octopetala.  • This  zone  reaches  to  w'ithin  200  feet  of  the  limits  of  perpetual  and 
almost  uninterrupted  snow. 

3195.  (7.)  Beyond  it , the  eternal  snows  begin  to  cover  the  ground,  and  we  soon  arrive  at  a 
point  where  only  a few  dark  spots  are  here  and  there  to  be  seen.  This  takes  place  on  the 
idps  of  Quickjock  at  the  elevation  of  4100  feet  above  the  sea  ; but  nearer  the  highest  ridge, 
and  particularly  on  the  Norway  side  of  that  ridge,  at  3100  feet.  Some  few  plants  with 
succulent  leaves  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  spongy  brown  surface  of  the  earth,  where  the 
reflected  heat  is  strongest,  quite  up  to  the  line  of  uninterrupted  snow  : these  are  Saxifraga 
stellaris*,  rivularis  •,  and  oppositifolia  • ; Ranunculus  nivalis  and  glacialis;  Rumex  digy- 
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nus  •,  Juncua  arcuntus  *,  and  Silene  acaulis.  The  mean  temperature,  at  the  boun.laiy  if 
perpetual  snow,  is  32$°  of  Fahrenheit.  r 

3196.  (8. ) Above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  the  cold  is  occasionally  so  much  tempered,  that 
a few  plants  of  Ranunculus  glacialis,  and  other  similar  ones,  may  now  and  then  be  found  in 
the  clefts  of  some  dark  rock  rising  through  the  snow.  This  happens  even  to  the  height  of 
500  feet  above  that  line.  Farther  up,  the  snow  is  very  rarely  moistened,  though  some  lim- 
bi Li  cat  ed  Lichens  ( Gyrophora),  Ac.  still  occur  in  the  crevices  of  perpendicular  rocks,  even 
2000  feet  above  the  line  of  never-melting  snow.  These  are  the  extremes  of  vegetation, 
where  the  mean  temperature  seems  to  be  30°  Fahrenheit,  The  Snow  Bunting  ( Emberixa 
nivalis)  is  the  only  living  being  that  visits  this  elevated  spot. 


S ubszct.  3.  Zoology . 

3197.  The  native  Zoology , in  conjunction  with  that  of  Norway,  has  been  ably  illustrated 
by  the  celebrated  Danish  naturalist  Muller,  and  shows  that  the  fauna  of  those  kingdoms  is 
much  richer  than  their  northern  and  ungenial  climate  would  lead  us  to  imagine.  The  total 
number  of  land  quadrupeds,  including  the  domestic  species,  is  forty- one.  Among  these  we 
find  the  lynx,  the  glutton,  the  beaver,  the  leming,  and  the  flying  squirrel ; together  with  four 
of  the  largest  deer  inhabiting  Europe ; namely,  the  elk,  the  stag,  the  rein-deer,  and  the  fallow- 
deer. 


31S8.  The  Elk  (Ccnru*  Aires)  (Jf g.  421.)  at  Europe  i*  the  tame  with  the  Moose-deer  of  America  : it  is  found 

in  Kuroiie  between  latitude 53°  and  65° : in  size  it  is  higher 
than  a norse  ; and,  to  support  the  enormous  weight  of  its 
horns,  sometimes  nearly  lilty  pounds,  its  neck  is  short,  thick, 
and  very  strong-  Its  movements  are  rather  heavy  ; it  does 
not  gallop,  but  ambles  along,  the  joints  cracking  so  much  at 
every  step,  that  the  sound  is  heard  to  some  distance.  During 
winter  it  chiefly  resides  in  hilly  woods : but  in  summer 
it  frnuetlti  swamps  and  the  borders  of  lake* ; often  going 
deep  into  the  water,  to  escape  the  stings  of  gnats,  Ac.,  and 
to  feed  without  stooping.  \\  itli  its  enormous  horn*  it  turns 
down  branches  of  trees,  to  feed  ujion  the  bark,  with  great 
dexterity  , and  these  are  also  used  a*  shovels,  to  get  at  pasture 
when  covered  with  snow.  The  young  are  so  simple  and  fear, 
less,  that  they  will  sutler  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the 
hand.  An  unusually  large  elk,  killed  in  Sweden,  is  said  to 
have  weighed  I2U>  lbs.  Iliese  animals  do  not  now  appear  to 
be  employed  in  any  domestic  office. 

319U.  The  Wolverine,  or  Glutton , is  one  of  those  animals 
whose  history  has  long  been  shrouded  in  fiction  and  romance. 
m Ml  It  is  onlv  now  that  its  true  habits  have  been  given  to  the 

by  that  enterprising  traveller,  Dr.  Richardson.  The  Wolverine  of  America,  generally  considered  the 
some  with  the  European  Glutton,  feeds  chiefly  upon  beasts  that  have  been  accidentally  killed  ; but  it  w ill 
hunt  smaller  animals,  as  meadow -mice,  marmots,  Ac.  and  occasionally  attock  disabled  animals  of  a larger  size. 
In  Its  gait  It  resemble*  the  bear ; and,  although  not  fleet,  is  very  industrious.  Mr.  Graham  observes,  that  it  does 
more  damage  to  the  small  Air  trade  than  all  the  other  rapacious  animaU  conjointly ; os  it  will  follow  the  martin- 
huntcr's  path  round  a line  of  traps  extending  sixty  miles,  and  render  the  whole  unserviceable,  merely  to  get  at 
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the  baits.  Vet  it  flies  ftom  the  face  orman,  and  may  tie  killed  with  i 
t wo  feet  and  a half. 


slick.  Its  total  length  is  not  more  than 


3200.  The  Birds , according  to  Muller,  amount  to  232  species:  the  greater  part  of  these 

are  common  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe ; 
but  the  Mocking  Jay  ( Corvus  infaustus  Lin.)  [Jig. 
422.),  and  the  Nutcracker  (Nucifraga  caryocatactes) 
arc  unknown  in  Britain  and  more  southern  lati- 
tudes : the  bill  of  the  latter  is  shaped  much  like  that 
of  a woodpecker,  and  is  said  to  be  used  for  breaking 
the  shells  of  nuts : w hence  its  name.  The  species 
of  fish,  from  the  maritime  nature  of  the  region,  are 
numerous. 

3201.  Domestic  animals.  It  appears  that  the 
breeds  called  the  lesser  and  greater  Danish  Dogs  are 
much  more  common  in  other  countries  than  in 
that  from  which  they  lutve  been  named.  The 
horses  and  cattle  are  of  very  large-sized  bieeds, 
generally  called  the  Holstein.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  oxen  seem  to  be  bred  in  Jutland  : they  are  fattened,  during  summer,  in  the  rich 
marshes  of  Holstein,  and  driven,  in  the  autumn,  to  Hamburg. 


Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

3202.  During  the  early  period  of  the  middle  ages , the  sw  arms  of  pirates  sent  forth  by 
Denmark  spread  desolation  and  terror  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  Europe.  Canute  king 
of  Denmark  even  ascended  the  English  throne  in  1017  ; upon  which,  however,  bis  posterity 
were  unable  to  support  themselves;  but,  during  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-»Saxon  period,  the 
kingdom  had  to  maintain  a hard  and  doubtful  struggle  against  the  Danish  invaders.  Den- 
mark, at  the  same  time,  carried  ou  frequent  wars  against  the  contiguous  districts  of  Geimany 
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and  Poland,  and  often  held  sway  over  large  portions  of  them.  But  her  most  brilliant  era 
was  the  reign  of  Margaret  of  Waldcmar,  su roamed  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  who,  by  her 
courage,  popularity,  and  address,  succeeded  in  effecting  the  union  of  Calmar,  which  placed 
on  her  head,  and  on  that  of  her  nephew  Eric,  the  crown  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

3203.  The  decline  of  Denmark  began  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  violent  and 
tyrannical  reign  of  Christian  J.  The  sanguinary  course  by  w'hich  he  sought  to  punish  an 
insurrection  of  the  Swedes  roused  all  the  dormant  spirit  of  that  brave  people,  who  found  a 
deliverer  in  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  were  finally  freed  from  the  Danish  yoke.  During  the  two 
following  centuries,  Sweden,  led  to  victory  by  a succession  of  heroic  monarchs,  rose  to  tl»e 
highest  pitch  of  military  glory ; while  Denmark,  always  defeated,  was  stripped  of  many  of 
her  most  important  territories,  and  sunk  into  the  rank  of  a secondary  state.  Still  she  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  maritime  commerce  and  shipping,  and  obtained  some  valuable  posses- 
sions in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

3204.  In  the  great  crisis  produced  by  the  conquests  of  Napoleon , Denmark  was  thrown  intc 
an  unfortunate  predicament.  Placed,  as  it  were,  at  the  point  of  collision  between  France  and 
Russia,  she  could  with  difficulty  escape  being  crushed  between  them.  Circumstances  of 
peculiar  hardship  threw  her  into  the  arms  of  France,  to  whose  cause  she  Adhered,  and  at  the 
great  contest  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  she  became  a victim.  First,  she 
was  deprived  of  Norway,  that  it  might  be  ceded  to  Sweden,  and  that  Russia  might  retain 
Finland.  Denmark  received  in  return  Swedish  Pomerania  as  an  inadequate  compensation. 
Next,  she  was  required  to  exchange  Pomerania  for  Lauenburg,  a territory  of  still  inferior 
extent  and  value ; but,  as  it  borders  on  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  it  has  rendered  her  dominion 
more  compact,  and  extended  her  frontier  to  the  Elbe,  so  that  she  is  perhaps  rather  a gainer 
by  the  exchange. 

Sect.  IV,  Productive  Industry* 

3205.  The  agriculture  of  Denmark  is  conducted  under  considerable  disadvantages  both 
of  climate  and  soil.  The  climate,  though  not  subject  to  severe  frost  or  intense  cold,  is  chill 
and  damp  ; and  the  land  consists  in  a great  measure  of  sand  and  marsh.  Even*  part  of  the 
kingdom,  however,  is  capable  of  some  cultivation,  and  occasional  tracts  of  luxuriant  fertility 
occur.  Such  are  the  islands  of  Zealand,  Laaland,  and  Falster ; and,  in  a still  greater 
degree,  the  sea-coast  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein ; for  the  interior  is  arid  and  sandy.  The 
Industry  of  the  peasant  in  Denmark  Proper  suffers  many  severe  checks;  he  has  been 
but  recently  emancipated  from  personal  bondage,  and  is  still  subjected  to  many  feudal 
usages.  Life-leases,  under  which  the  payment  is  made  in  produce  or  personal  services,  are 
common.  The  proprietors  are  generally  embarrassed,  and  unable  to  expend  much  on  the 
improvement  of  their  lands.  The  farmers  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick  carry  on  the  process 
of  cultivation  with  great  skill  and  activity,  and  are  considered  almost  on  a level  with  those 
of  England.  The  chill  moisture  of  the  climate  is  less  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  than  of  barley,  rye,  and  oats ; all  of  which  afford  a large  surplus  for  exportation. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  is  also  an  extensive  branch  of  industry,  though  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds,  unless  on  the  west  coast  of  Slesw  ick,  on  w hose 
moist  and  rich  meadows  is  produced  what  bears  a high  reputation  under  the  name  of 
u Hamburg  beef.”  Over  all  Denmark,  the  produce  of  the  dairy  forms  the  basis  of  a large 
export  trade.  The  value  of  all  the  land  in  Denmark,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  has  been 
rated  officially  at  104,000,000  dollars. 

3206.  The  manufactures  of  Denmark  are  extremely  rude,  and  consist  chiefly  in  working 
up  the  flax  and  wool  of  the  country  in  a coarse  form  for  domestic  use.  A gTeat  proportion 
also  of  the  wool  is  exported.  Government  have  employed  great  efforts  to  raise  Denmark 
to  the  rank  of  a manufacturing  country ; and  some  fabrics  in  the  different  kinds  of  cloth, 
brandy,  sugar-refining,  &c.,  have,  under  its  patronage,  been  set  on  foot  in  the  large  towns; 
but  these  are  all  languishing,  and  with  difficulty  support  foreign  competition. 

3207.  The  commerce  of  Denmark  is  in  a more  active  state  than  the  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry ; though  it  is  still  not  such  as  to  give  her  a prominent  place  among  the  powers  of 
Europe.  The  basis  consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  raw  produce.  The  grain  exported 
from  Jutland  and  the  islands,  at  an  average  of  seven  years  to  1827,  amounted  to  29,000 
quarters  of  wheat  ; 141,000  quarters  of  rye  ; 190,000  quarters  of  barley  ; 43,000  quarters 
of  oats.  The  rye  was  chiefly  exported  to  Norway,  to  be  used  as  bread-corn,  and  the  barlev 
to  be  employed  in  distillation.  The  value  of  these  articles  amounted,  in  1825,  to  476,000/. 
That  of  butter  and  cheese  exported  was,  in  the  same  year,  276,000/.  Holstein  and  Slcs- 
w-ick,  called  the  duchies,  exported  at  an  average  also  of  seven  years,  78,000  quarters  of 
wheat;  55,000  of  rye  ; 75,000  of  barley  ; 130,000  of  oats.  The  value  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  salted  meat,  is  still  greater.  Denmark,  from  its  situation  between  the  northern  and 
middle  states,  has  a considerable  carrying  trade  of  the  bulky  articles  produced  by  the  former ; 
and  has  also  n good  deal  of  ship-building.  Both  the  whale  and  herring  fisheries  are  like- 
wise carried  on  to  some  extent. 
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Sect.  V.  Political  Geography . 

3208.  The  constitution  of  Denmark , originally  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  most  complete 
feudal  independence,  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  monarchy  itself  elective,  underwent  a 
complete  change  in  1660,  when  Frederick  III.  had  the  address  to  obtain  an  act  by  which 
the  crown  was  declared  hereditary,  and  himself  invested  with  supreme  and  absolute  power. 
The  sway  of  the  Danish  princes  has,  however,  been  exceedingly  mild  and  popular,  and  their 
despotic  power  exerted  in  a manner  beneficial  to  the  people,  as  it  limited  the  oppressive 
rights  exercised  by  the  nobles.  These,  however,  continue  to  be  extremely  obnoxious ; 
and  it  is  only  within  a very  few  years  that  the  body  of  the  people  were  emancipated  from 
a state  of  personal  slavery.  The  nobles  are  few  in  number,  consisting  only  of  one  duke, 
nineteen  counts,  and  twelve  barons.  The  king  himself  presides  at  the  supreme  national 
tribunal. 

3209.  The  revenue  has  been  lately  slated,  by  official  documents,  at  1,479,000 1.  There  is 
a nominal  debt  of  15,000,000/. ; but  the  interest  paid  upon  it  is  small. 

3210.  The  military  and  naval  establishments  are  on  a scale  suited  to  a greater  country  than 
what  remains  of  Denmark.  The  army  is  kept  up  to  nearly  40,000  regular  troops  and  60,000 
militia.  The  navy  has  not  recovered  from  the  severe  shock  which  it  received  during  the 
last  war : at  present  it  consists  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  four  corvettes,  besides 
smaller  vessels.  The  sailors  being  all  registered,  no  difficulty  is  ever  found  in  manning 
the  navy. 

Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State . 

321 1.  The  population  of  Denmark , according  to  the  census  at  the  end  of  1828,  was  founu 
to  amount  to  1,992,729  ; of  which  1,521,278  were  in  its  ancient  domain  of  the  islands,  Jut- 
land and  Sleswick,  374,745  in  Holstein,  35,640  in  Lauenburg,  49,826  in  Iceland,  11,240 
in  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 

3212.  National  character.  The  Danes  are  generally  quiet,  tranquil,  and  industrious. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  trade,  have  a great  share  of  the 
patient,  thrifty,  and  persevering  habits  of  the  Dutch.  The  peasantry,  poor  and  oppressed, 
arc  beginning,  however,  to  raise  their  heads ; and  the  nobles,  no  longer  addicted  to  those  rude 
and  daring  pursuits  which  rendered  them  once  so  formidable,  live  much  in  the  style  of 
opulent  proprietors  in  other  European  countries. 

3213.  The  Lutheran  religion  was  early  and  zealously  adopted  in  Denmark,  to  the  extent, 
indeed,  of  granting  toleration  to  no  other ; but  the  liberal  principles  now  diffused  throughout 
Europe  have  mode  their  way  fully  into  that  country.  Science  was  at  one  era  somewhat 
brilliantly  patronised  in  Denmark.  The  observatory  at  Orienbaum  w as  the  theatre  of  many 
of  the  most  important  modern  observations ; and  Tycho  Brahe  ranks  as  one  of  the  fathers 
of  modern  astronomy.  The  fame  of  Denmark  in  this  study  has  diminished ; but  her 
writers,  though  little  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  are  said  to  have  displayed  considerable 
activity  in  investigating  the  antiquities  of  the  North.  More  recently,  (Eschenslager  and 
other  writers  have  introduced  a school  of  poetry  and  dramatic  literature,  founded  upon  that 
of  the  modern  German.  The  government  has  bestowed  a very  laudable  attention  on  the 
general  education  of  its  people,  and  has  even  passed  a law,  requiring  every  child  of  a certain 
age  to  be  sent  to  school.  The  schools,  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  amounted,  in  1829, 
to  2500,  and  more  were  in  progress. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

3214.  The  local  divisions  of  continental  Denmark  present  little  variety,  in  consequence 
of  the  uniformity  of  its  surface,  and  the  small  number  of  considerable  cities.  With  the 
exception,  indeed,  of  a few  leading  points,  there  is  no  country  whose  interior  excites  less 
interest,  or  is  less  the  object  of  resort  to  strangers.  Its  divisions  are,  Zealand  and  the  other 
islands;  Jutland,  Sleswick,  Holstein.  Lauenburg;  with  the  remote  territories  of  Iceland, 

Greenland,  and  the  Faroe 
Islan'ls. 

3215.  Zealand  is  a flat,  fer- 
tile, and  extensive  island, 
separated  from  Funen  by  the 
Great  Belt,  and  from  Sweden 
by  the  Sound.  Including  the 
capita],  and  chief  scats  of  trade, 
it  forms  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Danish  dominions. 

3216.  Copenhagen  ( fig. 
423.),  (in  Danish,  Kioben- 
hafn, or  the  ‘‘merchant  port,*’) 
the  capital  of  Denmark,  is 
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situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Zealand,  with  the  island  of  Amak  opposite  to  it,  ami 
several  little  lakes  in  its  vicinity.  Its  walls  enclose  a circuit  of  five  miles,  a great  part 
of  which,  however,  is  covered  with  open  spaces,  and  with  the  harbour  and  docks.  The 
bouses,  with  a few  exceptions,  are  built  of  brick,  plastered  over,  and  painted  in  different 
colours.  The  number  of  houses  is  estimated  at  3300,  and  the  inhabitants  at  about  105,000, 
which  implies  that  the  houses  are  lofty,  and  contain  many  families  in  each.  The  city  is 
divided  into  three  parts : the  old  town,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  population  ; 
the  new  town,  in  which  are  all  the  finest  edifices  ; and  the  port,  or  Christian’s  Haven.  In 
the  midst  of  the  principal  square  is  the  bronze  statue  of  Frederick  V.,  weighing  45,000 lbs., 
and  which  cost  400,000  rix-dollars.  This  square,  with  the  adjoining  one  called  the  King’s 
Mark  Place,  surrounded  by  the  palace  of  Charlottenburg,  the  theatre,  the  principal  hotel, 
and  other  stately  buildings,  forms  the  handsomest  part  of  Copenhagen.  The  cathedral  was 
destroyed  during  the  bombardment  by  the  English,  and  is  left  in  ruins;  but  tire  Frue  Kirke 
is  an  elegant  Grecian  edifice,  215  feet  by  180,  with  a Doric  portico,  and  for  which  Thor- 
waldsen  is  preparing  statues  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  The  palace  of  Rosenborg  was 
built  from  a design  of  Inigo  Jones;  and,  though  now  unoccupied,  contains  an  extraordinary 
display  of  jewels,  precious  stones,  and  porcelain.  The  collections  in  science  and  art  are 
equal  to  those  of  the  greatest  capitals.  The  king  has  a library  of  250,000  volumes,  with 
numerous  manuscripts  illustrative  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  North,  as  well  as  those 
brought  by  Niebuhr  from  the  East;  an  extensive  museum  of  northern  antiquities  ; a gallery 
of  pictures,  comprising  some  fine  specimens  of  the  greatest  masters,  and  a numerous  col- 
lection of  engravings.  The  arsenal  is  said  to  equal  that  of  Venice  in  beauty,  and  to  surpass 
it  in  extent.  'The  mint,  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  throws  off  200  pieces 
in  a minute. 

3217.  The  other  towns  in  Zealand  and  the  islands  arc  of  comparatively  small  magnitude. 
Rocskilde,  the  ancient  capital  of  Denmark,  which  contained  once  thirty  convents  and  thirty 
churches,  is  now  remarkable  only  for  its  Gothic  cathedral,  in  whose  vaults  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  the  kings  of  Denmark.  Several  of  the  monuments  are  fine.  Elsinore,  with  its 
castle  of  Cronborg,  is  important  from  its  situation  on  the  Sound,  which  being  commanded 
by  the  castle,  the  government  is  enabled  to  levy  what  are  called  the  Sound  dues.  The  pas- 
sage to  Helsinborg,  in  Sweden,  may  be  made  in  half  an  hour.  Elsinore,  from  its 
favourable  situation  and  good  roadstead,  carries  on  a considerable  commerce,  and  contains, 
among  its  inhabitants,  many  British,  and  also  many  Jew's,  and  even  Mahometans.  It  has  a 
handsome  cathedral,  with  some  fine  tombs.  Population  7000.  At  Cronborg  is  shown 
the  chamber  in  which  the  unfortunate  Matilda  was  confined.  This  castle  commands  a noble 
view  over  the  sea,  the  islands,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Sweden.  The  terrace  from  which 
these  are  viewed  recalls  to  the  English  reader  the  first  scenes  of  Hamlet,  the  tradition  of 
whose  story  is  still  prevalent  here.  Soroe,  in  the  interior,  surrounded  by  a fine  country, 
has  a noble  academy  ; and  contains  the  tombs  of  Eric,  Canute,  and  other  princes.  Odensee, 
the  capital  of  Funen,  has  a college,  and  is  rather  a thriving  town,  with  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  soap.  Nyeborg,  in  Zealand,  and  Corsoer,  in  Funen,  derive  some  importance 
from  their  situation  on  the  passage  of  the  Great  Belt ; and  Middelfarth,  in  the  latter  island, 
from  the  passage  of  the  Little  Belt. 

8218.  The  towns  of  Jutland  are  of  small  interest,  and  have  been  little  observed,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  lie  on  the  high  road  from  Hamburg  to  Copenhagen.  Aalborg, 
near  the  northern  extremity,  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  bishoprics ; and,  being  situated  on 
a narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  with  a good  harbour,  carries  on  some  trade.  Aarhus,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  is  the  seat  of  another  bishopric;  and,  being  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  country, 
exports  some  grain.  Colding  derives  some  importance  from  its  vicinity  to  the  passage  of 
the  Little  Belt.  Wiborg  and  Ripen  are  also  deserving  of  mention. 

3219.  In  Slemick , the  city  of  that  name  is  agreeable,  though  irregularly  built  Its 
cathedral,  with  numerous  monuments  of  ancient  dukes,  is  viewed  with  interest  Flensburg, 
on  a deep  and  winding  haaf,  or  bay,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  possesses  a much  greater 
commercial  importance,  while  it  carries  on  the  communication  with  the  Baltic.  Tonningen, 
on  the  other  side,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Evder,  communicates  with  the  countries  situated 
round  the  German  Ocean  ; and,  by  the  canal  of  Holstein,  it  has  now  a water  communication 
with  the  Baltic. 

3220.  Holstein , the  most  southern  province  of  Denmark,  ranks  as  part  of  the  German 
empire,  to  which  it  once  belonged,  and  gives  to  the  king  of  Denmark  a vote  in  the  diet. 
Reaching  to  the  Elbe,  and  being  more  in  the  commercial  circle,  it  has  a considerably  brisker 
trade  than  the  northern  or  peninsular  territory.  Altona,  a few  miles  below  Hamburg,  is  a 
repetition  of  that  city  on  a smaller  scale  ; having  25,000  inhabitants,  busily  employed  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Elbe,  in  shipbuilding,  and  in  several  manufactures.  Gluckstadt,  about  twenty 
miles  lower,  though  inferior  in  extent,  is  a handsome  and  regular  town,  with  considerable 
naval  establishments.  Kiel,  on  the  eastern  or  Baltic  coast,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
derives  importance  from  its  situation  at  the  extremity  of  the  canal  which  connects  the 
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eastern  and  western  seas.  Lauenburg,  a level  tract,  intersected  with  several  small  lakes, 
though  it  rounds  the  Danish  borders,  docs  not  possess  much  importance,  either  in  itself  or  its 
little  capital. 

3221.  Iceland,  an  appendage  of  the  Danish  crown,  unimportant  in  a political  view,  but 
very  interesting  from  its  physical  and  moral  aspect,  is  situated  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  on  the 
border  of  the  arctic  circle,  and  at  the  farthest  verge  of  the  civilised  world.  It  is  a large 
island,  220  miles  in  length,  and  210  in  breadth ; containing  about  40,000  square  miles. 
Iceland  belongs,  by  its  situation,  to  the  polar  world ; and  the  mountain  chains  from  3000  to 
6000  feet  high,  with  which  it  is  every  where  intersected,  give  it  a still  more  severe  and  stem 
character.  Barley  is  the  only  grain  that  can  be  raised,  and  this  only  in  patches ; cabbages, 
and  a few  other  imported  vegetables,  may  be  produced,  but  by  no  means  in  perfection.  The 
dependence  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  upon  the  abundance  of  fish  which  the  surrounding 
seas  afford ; so  that  the  interior,  comprising  about  half  of  the  island,  is  a desert  of  the  most 
dreary  character. 

3222.  The  mountain  phenomena  of  Iceland  are  very  striking,  and  have  excited  the  wonder 
of  all  Europe.  According  to  Glieman,  the  jokuls,  or  hills  covered  with  ice,  rise  to  the 
following  heights  : Oerefe,  6240  feet ; Snafell,  4572  ; Findfiall,  5368  ; Hccla,5210;  Eyafiall 
Oester,  5794.  All  these  mountains  are,  at  the  same  time,  glaciers  capped  with  ice  which 
never  melts  ; but  these  glaciers  consist  not,  like  those  of  Switzerland,  of  great  masses  sloping 
down  from  upper  regions  of  the  mountains  to  the  valleys ; they  are  the  snows  of  winter 
melted  and  frozen  where  they  fall.  Beneath  this  mantle  of  ice  and  snow  bums  a perpetual 
fire,  which  in  every  part  of  the  island  bursts  forth  in  the  most  strange  and  fearful  phenomena. 
Hecla  (Jig. 424.),  with  its  flaming  volcano,  is  the  most  celebrated  ; but  its  eruptions,  of  which 

six  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  a 
century,  are  at  present  suspended. 
The  crater,  when  reached  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  was  found  not 
to  be  more  than  100  feet  in  depth, 
with  a large  mass  of  snow  in  the 
bottom,  and  the  thermometer  stood 
at  39°.  In  many  places  in  the 
vicinity,  however,  the  heat  was  much 
higher,  and  in  some  rose  to  144°. 
“ Fantastic  groups  of  hills,  craters 
and  lava,  leading  the  eye  to  distant 
snow-covered  jokuls ; the  mist  rising 
from  a waterfall;  lakes  embosomed  amid  bare  bleak  mountains;  an  awful  and  profound 
silence;  lowering  clouds;  marks  all  around  of  the  furious  action  of  the  most  destructive  of 
the  elements,  gave  to  the  region  a character  of  desolation  scarcely  to  be  paralleled."  There 
are  six  otlier  volcanoes,  which,  in  the  course  of  a century,  have  emitted  twenty  eruptions; 
but  no  great  quantity  of  lava  has  ever  issued  from  any  one  orifice. 

3223.  The  Geysers  form  a phenomenon  strikingly  characteristic  of  Iceland,  and  rank  with 
the  most  extraordinary  that  are  produced  on  any  part  of  the  globe.  They  consist  of  fountains, 
which  throw  up  boiling  water,  spray,  and  vapour,  to  a great  height  into  the  air.  The 
eruptions  are  not  continuous,  but  announce  their  approach  by  a sound  like  that  of  sub* 
terraneous  thunder ; immediately  after  which,  a column  of  water,  accompanied  with  pro- 
digious volumes  of  steam,  bursts  forth,  and  rushes  up  to 
the  height  of  fifty,  sixty,  ninety,  or  even  a hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  water  soon  ceases ; but  the  spray  and 
vapour  continue  to  play  in  the  air  for  several  hours,  and, 
when  illuminated  by  the  sun,  produce  the  most  brilliant 
rainbows.  The  largest  stones,  when  thrown  into  the 
orifice,  are  instantly  propelled  to  an  amazing  height,  and, 
remaining  often  for  some  minutes  within  the  influence 
of  the  steam,  rise  and  fall  in  singular  alternation. 
Stones  thrown  into  the  fountain  have  the  remarkable 
effect  of  acting  as  a stimulus  to  the  eruption,  and 
causing  it  to  burst  from  a state  of  tranquillity.  The 
basin  of  the  Great  Geyser  (Jig.  425.)  is  of  an  oval  form, 
with  diameters  of  fifty-eight  and  sixty-four  feet.  Every 
spot  around  the  Geysers  is  covered  with  variegated  and 
beautiful  petrifactions.  Leaves,  grass,  rushes,  are  con- 
verted into  white  stone,  preserving  entire  every  fibre. 

3224.  The  Sulphur  Mountains,  with  their  caldrons  of 
boiling  mud,  present  another  phenomenon  which  the 

traveller  beholds  with  the  utmost  astonishment.  These 

consist  chiefly  of  clay,  covered  with  a crust,  which  is  hot  to  the  touch,  and  of  sulphur,  from 
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almost  every  put  of  which,  gas  and  steam  are  perpetually  escaping.  Sometimes  a loud 
noise  guides  the  traveller  to  a spot  where  caldrons  of  black  boiling  mud  (Jig.  426.), 

largely  impregnated  with  this 
mineral  substance,  ore  throw- 
ing up,  at  short  intervals,  their 
eruptions.  That  on  the 
Krabla,  observed  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  had  a diameter 
equal  to  that  of  the  Great 
Geyser,  and  rose  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet.  The  situation 
of  the  spectator  here  is  not 
only  awful,  but  even  danger- 
ous ; standing,  as  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  observes,  “ on  a 
support  which  feebly  sustains 
him,  over  an  abyss  where  fire 
and  brimstone  ore  in  dreadful 
CAtMW  or  MHMKO  Mt  !>.  and  incessant  action  ; having 

oefore  him  tremendous  proofs  of  what  is  going  on  beneath  ; enveloped  in  thick  mists,  and 
stunned  with  thundering  noises.” 

8225.  The  civil  aiui  social  slate  of  Iceland  presents  features  no  less  interesting.  It 
was  discovered  about  the  year  840,  by  Nadod,  a Danish  pirate.  After  its  settlement,  it 
became  a little  independent  republic ; and  the  arts  and  literature,  driven  before  the  tide  of 
barbarism,  which  then  overwhelmed  the  rest  of  Europe,  took  refuge  in  this  remote  and 
frozen  clime.  Iceland  had  its  divines,  its  annalists,  its  poets,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
most  enlightened  country  then  perhaps  existing  in  the  world.  Subjected  first  to  Norway, 
in  1261,  and  afterwards  to  Denmark,  it  lost  the  spirit  and  energy  of  an  independent 
republic.  Yet  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  even  among  the  lowest  class,  which  took  place 
during  its  prosperous  period,  still  exists  in  a degree  not  paralleled  in  the  most  enlightened 
of  other  nations.  Men,  whose  outward  accommodations  might  denote  them  to  be  little 
removed  from  the  savage  state,  and  who,  in  their  little  barks,  seek,  amid  the  storms  of  the 
surrounding  ocean,  a scanty  provision  for  their  families,  possess  an  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  writings  of  antiquity,  and  a sense  of  their  beauty.  The  traveller  finds  the  guide 
whom  he  has  hired  able  to  bold  a conversation  with  him  in  Latin,  and  on  his  arrival  at  his 
miserable  place  of  rest  for  the  night,  is  addressed  with  fluency  and  elegance  in  the  same 
language.  **  'Hie  instruction  of  his  children,”  says  Dr.  Holland,  “ forms  one  of  the 
stated  occupations  of  the  Icelander ; and  while  the  little  hut  which  he  inhabits  is  almost 
buried  in  the  snow,  and  while  darkness  and  desolation  are  spread  universally  around,  the 
light  of  an  oil-lamp  illumines  the  page  from  which  he  reads  to  his  family  the  lessons  of 
knowledge,  religion,  and  virtue.’* 

3226.  The  Faroe  f stands  com^poee  a group  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  betweenfil0  15  and62°20'N.  1st,  totheKE. 
of  Shetland,  which  they  resemble.  The  principal  are  Stromsoe,  Osteroc,  Suderoe,  and  Nwrderoe,  with  the 
smaller  islands  of  Nalsoe,  Vagoe,  and  Sandoe,  Their  only  wealth  Is  produced  by  the  rearing  of  sheen,  Ashing, 
and  catching  the  numerous  birds  which  cluster  round  the  rocks.  With  the  surplus  of  these  articles  they 
supply  their  deficiency  of  grain.  Thorsham,  on  Strotnsoc,  is  the  only  place  that  can  be  called  a town. 


Chap.  XV. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

3227.  Sweden  and  Norway , now  united  into  one  kingdom,  form  an  extensive  region, 
stretching  from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  temperate  zone  far  into  the  frozen  range  of  the 
arctic  circle.  Along  the  north  and  west  stretch  the  wide  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  so 
far  as  yet  known.  The  south-west  point  of  the  kingdom  borders  on  the  North  Sea  or  Ger- 
man Ocean.  The  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  enclose  it  on  the  south  and  east ; so  that 
it  forms  an  immense  peninsula.  The  isthmus  by  which  it  is  joined  to  Russia  is  above  200 
miles  broad,  but  so  closely  barred  by  mountains  and  frozen  plains,  that  the  kingdom  is 
nearly  inaccessible,  except  by  sea. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

3228.  7'his  kingdom  is  cf  vast  extent . Its  length,  from  the  eifcreme  point  of  Scania 

to  the  North  Cape,  is  twenty-eight  degrees  of  latitude,  or  1550  miles.  Its  breadth  is 
by  no  means  proportionate,  and,  taken  from  the  extreme  points  of  the  provinces  of  Stock- 
holm on  the  east,  and  Bergen  on  the  west,  will  little  exceed  350  miles.  Of  this  large 
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territory,  scarcely  a half  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  civilised  world.  The 
Laplander,  who  derives  his  whole  subsistence  from  the  rein-deer,  can  hardly  be  included 
within  the  pale  of  civilised  society.  Even  the  southern  districts  have  a rugged  and  repul- 
sive aspect,  when  compared  to  almost  any  other  European  state.  Forests  of  tall  and 
gloomy  pine  stretch  over  the  plains,  or  hang  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains ; the  ground  for 
five  months  in  the  year  is  buried  under  snow ; cultivation  appears  only  in  scattered  patches, 
and  was  long  quite  insufficient  to  furnish  bread  to  the  inhabitants. 

3229.  The  mountains  consist  chiefly  of  the  dark  and  lofty  chain  of  the  Dofrines,  which 
were  for  ages  a barrier  between  the  two  separate  and  hostile  states  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
but  are  now  included  within  the  united  kingdom.  It  commences  near  Gottenburg,  on  a low 
scale,  and  becomes  much  more  elevated  in  passing  through  Norway,  where  some  of  its 
pinnacles  exceed  8000  feet.  Chains  of  secondary  elevation  run  through  Lapland ; but,  in 
approaching  the  North  Cape,  they  again  rise  as  high  as  before,  and  face  the  polar  seas  with 
cliffs  of  prodigious  magnitude. 

3230.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  Sweden  being  a country  profusely  w*atered  ; but,  as  they 
rise  in  the  Dofrines,  and  traverse  the  divided  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  they  seldom  attain 
any  material  length  of  course.  The  largest  is  the  Dahl,  which  crosses  Dalecarlia,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Geffie,  after  a course  of  260  miles.  The  most  important  as  to  navigation 
are  those  which  form  the  outlet  of  the  lakes,  particularly  the  Gotha,  reaching  from  the  lake 
Wener  to  Gottenburg.  The  Glomme  and  the  Dramme  arc  pretty  considerable  rivers, 
running  from  north  to  south,  and  down  which  considerable  quantities  of  timber  are  floated. 
I^apland  pours  a number  of  large  streams  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ; but 
these  are  usually  chained  in  ice,  and  at  no  time  can  be  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture or  navigation. 

3231.  Laket  form  the  grand  depositary  of  the  surplus  waters  of  Sweden.  The  Wener 
bears  almost  the  cliaracter  of  an  inland  sea,  and  the  completion  of  the  canal  of  Trolhatta, 
by  enabling  its  coasts  to  communicate  by  the  Gotha  with  Gottenburg,  has  given  them 
almost  the  full  advantages  of  a maritime  site.  The  Wetter,  though  equal  in  length, 
covers  not  nearly  so  great  an  extent  of  ground.  Maler,  or  Malar,  is  a narrow,  wind- 
ing loch,  or,  more  strictly,  a bay,  running  sixty  miles  into  the  interior  from  Stockholm,  to 
whose  environs  its  variegated  and  rocky  shores  give  a beautiful  wildness.  Small  lakes, 
enclosed  between  bills,  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 


Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography . 

Subsect.  1.  Geology. 

32S2.  (I.)  Geology  of  Sweden.  — I.  Primitive  rocks.  Granite.  A certain  part  of  Sweden 
is  composed  of  this  rock.  It  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  Jamtland,  in  Herjeadalen,  in 
Lulea  Lappmark,  in  Pi  tea  Lappmark.  It  occurs  also  in  the  plains,  without  any  covering 
of  other  rocks,  as  in  Upland,  Westmanland,  Sudermanland,  and  a part  of  East  and  West 
Gothland.  It  passes  into  gneiss  and  syenite. 

3233.  Gneiss.  This  rock  is  less  abundant  in  Sweden  tlian  in  Norway : it  occurs  in  many 
places  m Sudermanland,  East  Gothland,  Ac.,  with  beds  of  copper  and  iron  ore. 

3234.  Mica  slate  abounds  not  only  in  the  principal,  but  also  in  the  subordinate  chains, 
and  contains  the  greater  number  of  the  metalliferous  beds  met  with  in  Sweden.  It  often 
alternates  with  vast  beds  of  primitive  limestone , quartz,  Ac.  In  the  high  mountain  ridges,  it 
is  said,  the  strata  of  this  rock,  particularly  in  Jamtland,  are  generally  disposed  at  an  angle  of 
45°  ; while  in  the  subordinate  chains  they  are  vertical.  In  many  places  it  abounds  in  garnets, 
when  it  is  known  under  the  name  noorka,  or  murkstein,  the  garnet  rock  of  geologists. 

3235.  Clay  slate - This  rock  occurs  sparingly  : talc  slate,  in  several  quarters,  occurs  in 
considerable  abundance. 

3236.  Porphyry  occurs  only  in  Smaland,  where  the  basis  is  a quartzy  homstone 
( haUejlinta ) with  embedded  crystals  of  felspar,  and  grains  of  quartz. 

3237.  Primitive  limestone  occurs  generally  in  the  secondary  mountain  chains,  but 
seldom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  central  chains.  It  is  mixed  up  with  hornblende, 
tremolite,  quartz,  serpentine,  garnet,  magnetic  ironstone,  and  mica.  It  is  often  metalli- 
ferous containing  galena,  copper,  and  iron  pyrites. 

3238.  Serpentine , with  the  exception  of  masses  in  some  metalliferous  beds  seldom 
occurs  pure : it  is  often  mixed  with  limestone,  when  it  occurs  in  primitive  limestone. 

3239.  Quartz  rock.  It  occurs  either  pure,  and  in  whole  mountains,  as  in  Dahlsland, 
around  the  church  of  Froecog,  and  also  the  church  of  Bredesta,  in  Smaland,  and  many 
other  places  ; or  it  alternates  with  mica  slate,  as  in  Dahlsland,  and  also  in  the  metalliferous 
beds  of  Persberg  and  Klacka.  The  limestone  of  Dancmora  contains  mica  slate.  It  also 
occurs  in  vein*  in  granite  and  mica  slate,  Ac. 

3240.  Porphyritic  quartz.  This  is  granitic  rock,  with  embedded  grains  and  crystals  of 
felspar  : occurs  in  Smaland,  Tornea  Lappmark,  Ac. 
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3241.  Primitive  trap . Of  thin  interesting  group  of  rocks,  the  following  kinds  are  met 
with ; vir.,  hornblende  rocky  hornblende  with  felspar,  and  hornblende  with  mica. 

3242.  II.  Transition  rocks . — Conglomerate  and  sandstone.  These  rocks,  which,  in  some 
places,  are  covered  with  transition  limestone,  occur  in  Jamtland,  Tornea  Lappmark,  An- 
germanland,  Dalecarlia,  Schonen,  islands  in  the  Lake  Wetter,  East  and  West  Gothland, 
Nerika,  Dalarnia. 

3243.  Transition  porphyry.  In  the  parish  of  Elfdal,  in  Dalarnia.  The  basis  is  of  the 
nature  of  hornstone.  It  rests  upon  transition  sandstone,  and  is  covered  by  syenite,  porphyry, 
and  transition  greenstone. 

3244.  Greywacke  slate.  It  lies  upon  sandstone,  and  is  covered  by  transition  limestone. 
It  sometimes  contains  coal,  and  then  passes  into  a kind  of  shale.  It  also  contains  fossil 
remains  of  marine  animals. 

3245.  Transition  limestone.  It  occurs  in  Gothland,  (Eland,  Schonen,  East  and  West 
Gothland,  Nerika,  Dalarnia,  and  Jamtland.  In  the  regular  succession,  it  lies  imme- 
diately upon  alum  slate,  but  in  Gothland  directly  upon  sandstone.  It  is  seldom  covered 
by  other  rocks,  excepting  in  West  Gothland,  where  it  is  covered  by  clay  slate  and  green- 
stone. It  contains  many  different  petrifactions,  as  orthoceratites,  ammonites,  anomites, 
echinites,  corallitos,  and  entrochites.  Its  colour  is  commonly  grey,  or  bluish  grey,  and 
reddish  brown,  often  varied  with  veins  of  a green  colour. 

3246.  Transition  trap . It  is  the  youngest  rock  of  the  transition  class  in  Sweden.  In 
Elfdal  it  rests  upon  porphyry ; upon  transition  clay  slate  and  alum  slate  in  Kennekulle, 
Billengen,  the  Uunne  and  Halleberge,  and  others,  in  West  Gothland. 

3247.  III.  Secondary  rocks.  — Secondary  sandstone . The  mountain  chain  around  Helsing- 
borg,  in  Schonen,  is  composed  of  secondary  sandstone.  It  contains  beds  of  slate  clay, 
bituminous  shale,  and  block  bituminous  coal.  It  is  conjectured  to  rest  upon  the  transition 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  of  Schonen.  This  sandstone,  which  belongs  to  the  black 
bituminous  coal  formation,  is  covered  with  other  secondary  deposits,  as  limestone,  the  age 
of  which  is  not  well  known.  The  only  one  of  these  newer  secondary  deposits,  the 
geognostical  history  of  which  has  been  made  out,  is  — 

3248.  Chalk.  This  interesting  formation  occurs  at  Limhamn,  near  to  Malmo.  It 
encloses  balls  of  common  flint,  and,  at  its  lower  part,  passes  into  a more  solid  chalk  and 
secondary  limestone. 

3249.  IV.  Tertiary  rocks.  The  tertiary  deposits  seem  to  occur  in  some  points  of  the  land 
not  far  distant  from  the  sea-coast ; but  they  have  not  been  carefully  explored. 

3250.  V.  Alluvial  rocks.  Many  tracts  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  gravel,  sand,  and 
clay,  occur  in  Sweden. 

3251.  Mines.  The  mines  of  Sweden  have  been  long  celebrated  all  over  the  world,  and 
hare  been  frequently  described  by  travellers. 

3252.  Gold  and  silver  mines.  The  Adelfors  mine,  which  formerly  yielded  thirty  or  forty 
marks  of  gold  annually,  now  furnishes  only  three  or  four  ; those  of  Fahlun,  where  copper 
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predominates,  return  annually  four  marks  of  gold  and  fifty  marks  of  silver.  The  silver 
mine  of  Sahla,  which,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Christina,  yielded  annually  20,000  mark* 
of  silver,  does  not  at  present  afford  annually  more  than  2000  or  3000  marks. 

3253.  Copper  mines.  The  most  considerable  copper  mines  are  those  of  Fahlun,  which 
is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Xbpparberg.  The  mines  of  Atwidaberg,  in  East  Goth- 
land, furnish  about  a sixth  part  of  all  the  copper  which  the  Swedes  obtain  annually  from 
mines;  those  of  Fahlun  yield  more  than  the  half  of  the  copper  raised  in  Sweden. 
The  ore  at  Fahlun  is  copper  pyrites,  disposed  in  an  immense  irregular-shaped  mass,  in 
mica  slate : 10,200  quintals  of  copper  arc  yielded  by  it  annually. 

3254.  Iron  mines.  The  greatest  iron  mines  are  those  in  the  province  of  Upland : of 
these  the  most  important  are  those  of  Skebo,  of  OEsterby,  not  far  from  Danemora,  of 
Gimo,  of  llonaes.  Iron  is  mined  as  far  north  as  Gel  1 vara,  which  is  200  leagues  to  the 
north  of  Stockholm.  The  island  of  Uto,  on  the  east  coast  of  Upland,  also  affords  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  iron.  The  whole  mines  afford  annually  1,800,000  quintals  of  iron. 

3255.  Cobalt  mines.  The  principal  mines  of  this  metal  are  those  of  Tunaberg,  near  to 
Nykdping,  and  at  Awed,  in  East  Gothland.  These  mines  afford  excellent  cobalt,  but  the 
quantity  is  not  great. 

3256.  Coal  mines.  Coal  mines  have  been  worked  for  some  time  in  Scania,  two  leagues 
from  Ilelsinborg,  and  are  affording  a considerable  return. 

3257.  Sulphur  and  vitrioL  The  pyriticol  minerals  of  Dylta  afford  annually  1050 
quintals  of  sulphur,  and  those  of  Fahlun  about  100  quintals  of  the  same  substance.  The 
vitriolic  waters  of  Fahlun  afford  annually  about  600  quintals  of  green  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  a small  quantity  of  blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

3258.  Alum,  The  annual  produce  of  alum  is  about  42,600  quintals. 

3259.  Quarries.  Sweden  possesses,  besides  its  regular  mines,  also  valuable  quarries  of 
granite,  porphyry,  and  marble.  The  porphyry  quarries  of  Elfdal  are  the  largest  and  most 
celebrated  in  Europe.  Nearly  all  the  fine  modern  works  in  porphyry  are  in  the  porphyry 
of  Elfdal. 

3260.  (2.)  Geology  or  Norway  and  Lapland.  — I.  Primitive  rocks.  These  wild  but 
highly  interesting  countries  are  principally  composed  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks ; se- 
condary rocks  occur  but  rarely,  and  alluvial  deposits  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  many  other 
less  extensive  regions.  Granite , contrary  to  the  general  belief  of  geologists,  is  but  a rare  rock 
in  Norway  and  Lapland ; it  even  occurs  but  seldom  in  Sweden,  and  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  least  abundant  rocks  in  Scandinavia.  The  granite  frequently  appears  in  veins  travers- 
ing the  primitive  stratified  rocks,  or  running  parallel  with  beds  or  strata  ; and  sometimes  it 
can  be  seen  spread  over  the  surface  of  mica  slate,  as  at  Forvig,  or  irregularly  associated  with 
clay  slate  and  diallage  rock,  as  in  the  island  of  Mageroe.  Gneiss  seems  to  be  by  far  the  most 
frequent  and  abundant  rock  in  Scandinavia,  all  the  other  primitive  rocks  appearing  to  be 
in  some  degree  subordinate  to  it.  Mica  slate  rests  upon  and  alternates  with  the  gneiss,  but  is 
far  from  being  so  generally  distributed  as  that  rock.  Clap  slate  along  with  the  mica  slate 
is  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Quartz  rock,  various  hornblende  rocks,  and  limestone , occur 
in  beds  subordinate  to  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  Gabbro , or  diallage  rock , one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  older  rocks,  occurs  in  great  quantity,  connected  with  clay  slate,  in  the  island 
of  Mageroe,  and  other  parts  of  Norway. 

326 1 . II.  Transition  rocks.  This  class  contains,  besides  grey  wacke, alum  slate , and  limestone 
(which  contains  much  tremolite),  and  other  rocks  well  known  to  mineralogists  as  members 
of  this  class,  the  following: — 1.  Granite,  which  sometimes  contains  hornblende.  2.  Syenite, 
which  contains  a beautiful  I,abradoric  variety  of  common  felspar , and  numerous  crystals  of 
the  gem  named  xircon.  3.  Porphyry,  and,  associated  with  it,  various  trap  rocks  allied  to 
basalt  and  amygdaloid. 

3262.  III.  Secondary  rocks.  The  great  primitive  land  of  Scandinavia  continues  onward  to 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  Norway  ; but  in  this  high  latitude  some  new  formations  make 
their  appearance  among  the  older.  The  sandstone  quartz  of  Alten  has  been  known  since  the 
publication  of  the  travels  of  Von  Buch.  On  the  East,  towards  the  Russian  dominions, 
there  is  a considerable  tract  which  differs  more  from  the  primitive  formations  than  the 
sandstone  quartz  of  Alten  does.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate  extend  across  the  subjacent 
gneiss  in  a horizontal  position.  These  rocks  probably  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone . 

3263.  IV.  Alluvial  rocks.  Old  alluvium  occurs  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  interior  in  many 
of  the  valleys,  and  the  new  every  where  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 

3264.  Mines.  Silver.  The  only  mines  of  this  metal  in  Norway  arc  those  of  Kongsbcrg, 
situated  in  mica  slate,  w hich  formerly  afforded  rich  returns,  but  of  late  years  have  yielded  no 
profit.  The  gold  mine  of  Edswold,  in  the  district  of  Rommarge,  and  the  mines  of  lead  and 
silier  in  that  of  Jarlsberg,  have  been  but  feebly  worked.  The  copper  mines  of  Norway 
are  principally  situated  in  the  northern  division  of  the  kingdom.  The  most  considerable 
are  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ra'raas,  which  were  discovered  in  the  year  1644.  They 
have  Afforded  considerable  quantities  of  copper:  in  1805,  the  annual  return  was  7860 
quintals  of  copper.  The  other  mines  of  copper  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  leagues  of  Dron- 
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thcim,  at  Quikne,  Lakken,  Sclboc,  and  in  the  district  of  Christiania,  at  Frederiksgare  or 
Foledal.  The  principal  iron  mines  occur  in  southern  Norway;  and  of  these  the 
most  distinguished  are  those  of  Arendal  and  Krageroe.  The  mine  of  Laurwig,  near  to 
the  town  of  that  name,  affords  annually  26,000  quintals  of  bar  iron  and  6000  quintals  of 
cast  iron.  Hie  establishment  of  the  same  kind  at  Moss  affords  annually  10,000  quintals 
of  iron  in  bars  and  cast.  The  same  annual  quantity  is  afforded  by  the  mines  of  Bnerum 
Bohtg,  Ulfoss,  Euifoss,  Egeland,  Naes,  Dikkemarken  Fossum,  and  Oudalen.  Lastly, 
the  mines  of  Haase!,  Froeland,  Lessee,  and  Mostmarken,  furnish  from  3000  to  5000 
quintals  of  iron  annually.  The  annual  produce  of  the  iron  mines  of  Norway  is  estimated 
by  a well-known  statistical  writer  at  about  150,000  quintals.  The  mines  of  cobalt,  whichare 
worked  at  Modum  and  Fossum,  are  extensive,  but  not  deep.  In  the  year  1792  they  yielded 
2817  quintals  of  ore.  There  is  a mine  of  plumbago  and  black  lead  at  Engledal.  The  mines 
ofaluni,  which  are  worked  in  the  mountain  of  Egeberg.near  to  Christiania,  afford  not  only 
a sufficiency  for  the  consumption  of  the  Danish  states,  but  also  a considerable  quantity  for 
exportation.  Norway  possesse*  quarries  of  granite,  marble,  milUtone,  whetstone,  slate  and  clay 
Granite  is  exported  to  Holland  ; tile  marble  and  other  minerals  supply  the  Danish  states. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

3265.  The  Botany  of  these  countries  has  been  noticed  under  that  of  Denmark. 

Subsect.  3.  Zoology. 

3266.  The  Zoology  of  Sioeden,  the  native  country  of  the  celebrated  IJnnteus,  is  so 
well  known  to  naturalists,  by  the  writings  of  that  great  man,  that  to  them  the  subject  is 
familiar.  Nor  does  it  present  any  thing  very  different  in  its  general  character  from  that 
of  Denmark.  The  bleak  and  inhospitable  regions  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  to  which  nature 
has  denied  the  rich  and  verdant  pasturage  of  Britain,  and  the  consequent  abundance  of 
grazing  animals,  are,  however,  the  chief  metropolis  of  the  Rein-deer,  whose  diversified 
qualities  are  beautifully  adapted  for  supplying  such  deficiencies. 

3251  The  Rein-deer  (Rangifer  Tarandus  If.  Smith ) {Jig.  428.)  forms  the  sole  riche*  of  the  Laplander,  and  it* 

care  ia  ahno«t  hi*  only  occupation.  According  to 
the  season,  he  migrate*  to  the  aea  shore,  the  plains, 
or  the  mountain*.  The  rich  often  possess  2000 
head ; and  the  poorer  seldom  less  than  100.  The 
adult  male,  in  a wild  state,  is  even  larger  than  a 
•tag:  hut  the  domesticated  races  are  somewhat 
•mailer  : the  sight  and  scent  of  these  creature*  are 
astonishing,  and  guide  them  with  wonderful  pre- 
cision through  the  most  dangerous  passes  and  in 
the  darkest  stormy  nights  of  an  arctic  winter.  To 
this  sagacity  the  Laplander  trusts  his  life  with 
confidence : and  accident*  rarely  happen : they 
draw  his  sledge  with  such  amazing  rapidity,  that 
in  twenty-four  hours  a pair  of  Rein-deer  have 
been  said  to  perform  a Journey  of  100  miles.  In 
a wild  state  they  are  gregarious;  and,  when  do- 
mesticated, evince  an  excessive  attachment  to  each 
other.  During  summer  they  are  much  tormented 
by  a species  of  gad-fly ; but  tne  old  account  of  the 
glutton  falling  upon  them  fVoin  a tree,  and  then 
_ _ devouring  them,  is  now  considered  fabulous. 

During  life  this  useful  animal  supplies  its  master  with  labour  and  milk;  and,  when  dead,  every  part  becomes 
serviceable,  the  skin  for  clothing,  and  for  boots:  the  horns  to  make  utensils;  the  sinews  for  thread,  and  the 
flesh  for  food:  the  intestines  arc  also  used;  and  the  tongue  is  a welUknown  article  of  commerce.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  naturalise  the  Rein-deer  in  Britain,  but  as  its  principal  food  is  two  species  of 
lichen  not  indigenous  with  us,  there  appears  no  probability  of  suck  trials  ever  succeeding. 

3268.  The  Birds  are  not  numerous,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  differ  not  from  those  of 
Denmark  and  the  other  northern  kingdoms.  The  Iceland 
Falcon  (Fa/co  islandicus ) (Jig. 429.)  rarely  wanders  to  more 
temperate  climes;  and  a gigantic  Owl  (Strix  lapponica  Lin.)  is 
a peculiar  inhabitant  of  the  dreary  solitudes  of  Lapland : to 
these  we  may  add  two  other  species,  the  large  Ural  Owl ; 
and  the  Great  Snowy  OwL  These  formidable  birds  prey  upon 
numerous  ptarmigans  and  grouse,  great  numbers  of  which 
inhabit  the  confines  of  the  arctic  circle.  The  Curruca  suecica 
Sw.  or  Blue-throated  Reed  Warbler,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
birds  of  Europe,  is  not  peculiar,  as  its  name  would  imply,  to 
Sweden,  being  common  in  France  and  Switzerland. 

3269.  The  insects  of  Sweden , during  its  short  summer,  are 
very  numerous ; and  many,  enumerated  by  Acerbi,  very  beautiful ; 
but,  in  autumn,  nearly  the  whole  country  is  terribly  infested  by 
Musquitoes,  these  tormenting  little  .animals  being  beyond 
calculation  more  numerous  in  high  northern  latitudes  than  in 
the  woods  of  tropical  America. 
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Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

3270.  The  early  history  of  ScaruUnaina  is  deeply  involved  in  fable  and  uncertainty. 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  the  best  informed  of  ancient  geographers,  seem  to  distinguish  it  from 
“ Great  Germany,”  off  the  coast  of  which  they  represent  Basilia,  or  Baltia,  as  a large  island, 
though  not  nearly  approaching  to  the  real  dimensions.  The  Goths  were  found  in  early 
possession  of  Sweden,  and  its  southern  provinces  have  been  denominated  Gothland ; but  the 
question,  whether  they  were  the  native  possessors,  or  entered  it  as  conquerors,  is  one  which 
can  scarcely  be  now  decided.  Scandinavia  has  been  called  the  “ storehouse  of  nations ; H 
and  “ the  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast  ” are  supposed  to  have  been  among  the 
most  numerous  of  those  who  spread  war  and  desolation  throughout  Europe.  Dr.  Clarke 
ridicules  this  idea,  as  inapplicable  to  a country  of  unbroken  forests,  and  a slowly  advancing 
population,  making  the  first  essays  of  agriculture ; yet,  though  the  population  could  never 
be  great,  the  simple  and  pastoral  habits  of  the  people  might  dispose  emigrants  to  seek  sub- 
sistence with  the  sword  in  happier  climates. 

3271.  Scandinavia,  first,  by  a series  of  formidable  expeditions,  made  a figure  in  history  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century.  Harold  Hariager,  or  the  Fair-haired,  the  first  of  the  great  sea- 
kings  of  the  North,  having  united  the  formerly  independent  districts  of  Norway  under  his 
sway,  undertook  triumphant  expeditions  against  Shetland,  Orkney,  and  the  Hebrides.  For 
several  centuries  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  held  full  possession  of  those  islands ; gave  once 
a king  to  England,  and  formed  a permanent  establishment  in  Normandy.  The  defeat  of 
Haco  in  Scotland,  and  of  Harold  III.  in  England,  during  the  eleventh  century,  put  an 
end  to  tills  maritime  dominion : and  the  northern  nations,  notwithstanding  their  immense 
supply  of  naval  stores,  have  never  since  attained  to  more  than  a secondary  rank  among  the 
maritime  powers. 

3272.  The  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  in  1388,  under  Margaret,  called  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North,  forms  a memorable  era.  Immediately,  however,  after  the  death  of 
that  able  princess,  the  Swedes  began  to  struggle  for  independence.  But  their  repeated 
attempts  to  establish  a separate  kingdom  were  always  defeated,  till  the  cruel  and  tyrannical 
reign  of  Christian  II.  drove  matters  to  extremity,  and  brought  on  a new  revolution. 

3273.  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  1520,  hoisted  again  the  national  standard  in  the  province  of 
Dalecarlia,  and,  in  three  years  subsequently,  entered  Stockholm  in  triumph.  After  a long 
struggle,  the  Danes  were  compelled  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Sweden. 

3274.  The  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  formed  a glorious  era  for  Sweden.  The  protestant 
religion  having  been  established  under  Gustavus  Vasa,  Sweden  began  to  be  looked  to  as  its 
support  when  assailed  by  a formidable  confederacy.  In  1630,  Gustavus  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  only  ten  thousand  Swedes ; but  around  this  gallant  band  rallied  all  the  protestant 
powers  of  Germany.  The  splendid  victory  of  Brcitenfeld  bumbled  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
re-established  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  empire.  Even  after  his  fall,  in  the 
glorious  field  of  Lutzen,  his  generals  continued  to  wage  that  desperate  war  of  thirty  years, 
which  was  necessary  to  compel  the  catholic  league  finally  to  renounce  its  pretensions. 
Sweden,  at  the  peace,  obtained  Pomerania,  and  other  important  possessions  in  Germany  ; and 
continued,  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  exercise  a powerful  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe. 

3275.  The  victories  atul  reverses  of  Charles  XII.  threw  a wild  and  romantic  lustre  around 
Sweden,  which  terminated,  however,  in  the  loss  of  her  station  and  greatness.  Being  de- 
feated at  Pultowa,  by  the  Czar  Peter,  and  driven  to  seek  shelter  from  the  Turks  at  Bender, 
he  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  Livonia,  and  others  of  hit  finest  pro- 
vinces. The  influence  of  Sweden  was  thenceforth  confined  within  its  own  barren  limits, 
and  it  ranked  with  difficulty  as  a power  of  the  second  order.  The  only  remarkable  change 
in  the  course  of  the  century  was  produced  by  the  revolutions  of  1772  and  1789,  when  Gus- 
tavus III.  succeeded  in  converting  the  government  into  an  absolute  monarchy,  though,  in 
other  respects,  his  reign  was  advantageous  to  Sweden. 

8276.  The  election  of  Deniadotte,  one  of  Bonaparte’s  commanders,  to  fill  the  throne,  left 
vacant  through  the  rash  conduct  of  the  legitimate  monarch,  made  a great  change  in  tbo  re- 
lations of  Sweden.  To  conciliate  his  new  subjects,  he  restored  in  full  plenitude  the  repre- 
sentative constitution,  which  bod  been  reduced  to  a mere  shadow.  Having  joined  the 
confederacy  against  his  former  master,  he  received  Norway  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Finland,  and  had  thus  a more  compact  and  defensible  territory.  The  Norwegians  exclaimed, 
not  without  some  reason,  against  this  compulsory  transference ; yet  Denmark  had  deprived 
them  of  their  free  constitution,  which  they  now  regained,  and  had  in  so  many  respects  de- 
pressed the  country,  with  the  view  of  concentrating  every  thing  at  Copenhagen,  that  the 
connection  now  terminated  has  been  considered  the  bane  of  Norway. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

3277.  The  constitution  of  Sueden  is  one  of  the  few  in  Europe  which  has  always  pre- 
served some  portion  of  that  representative  system  which  had  been  formed  in  remote  ages. 
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Towards  the  close,  indeed,  of  the  last  century,  it  was  reduced,  by  Gustavus  III.,  to  little 
more  than  a form.  Bernadette,  however,  an  elected  monarch,  without  any  national  claim, 
was  obliged  to  court  the  favour  of  the  nation,  and,  with  that  viewr,  to  re-establish  the  rights 
of  its  ancient  diet.  This  is  now  rather  an  antique  and  cumbrous  fonn  of  legislature,  con- 
sisting of  four  orders ; the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  peasants,  and  the  burghers  ; who  sit  and 
vote  in  separate  houses. 

3278.  Of  these  houses,  that  of  the  nobles  consists  of  about  1200  members ; the  head  of 
each  family  being,  by  inheritance,  its  legal  representative.  They  are  divided  into  three 
classes  : — kerra , counts,  barons,  &c. ; redder , knights ; and  sivena , or  gentlemen  who, 
though  without  any  title,  have  received  letters  patent  of  nobility.  The  house  of  clergy 
consists  of  the  archbishop  and  all  the  bishops;  while  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  is 
represented  by  deputies.  The  burghers  are  chosen  by  the  towns,  every  freeman  who  pays 
taxes  having  a vote : they  form  an  independent  body,  partly,  perhaps,  t>ecause  the  honour 
of  a seat  is  not  eagerly  contested.  The  peasants  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  our  idea  of 
that  term : they  consist  of  a body  of  little  proprietors,  or  lairds , who  cultivate  their  own 
ground,  and  who  are  numerous  in  Sweden.  Their  allowance  of  a dollar  a day  is  provided 
by  a subscription  among  tbeir  constituents ; and,  in  some  cases,  two  or  three  districts  must 
combine  to  furnish  out  one  deputy.  The  nobles  have  bestirred  themselves  much  to  keep 
down  the  attempts  made  by  this  class  to  rise  in  society.  They  have  procured  regulations, 
according  to  which  no  person  could  sit  in  the  bouse  who  allowed  himself  to  be  called  Herr 
(or  Mr.),  or  who  wore  a coat  of  fine  cloth.  Notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  however,  this 
house,  and  that  of  the  burghers,  ore  daily  increasing  in  strength. 

3279.  In  the  division  of  powers,  the  royal  prerogative  is  ample.  The  king  appoints  to 
all  offices  civil  and  military,  and  he  is  obliged  to  convoke  the  diet  only  once  in  five  years, 
and  to  continue  its  sittings  three  months ; but  he  may  make  the  meetings  more  frequent, 
and  longer.  He  has  also  a negative  upon  the  laws  proposed  by  the  diet.  In  regard  to 
the  diet  itself,  the  division  rests  with  a majority  of  the  houses ; but  if  they  be  two  against 
two,  the  balance  is  struck  by  the  committee  of  state,  a body  composed  of  a certain  number 
of  members  from  each.  No  tax  can  be  levied,  or  loon  obtained,  without  the  consent  of  the  diet. 

3280.  The  storthing  of  Norway,  restored  by  Bernadotte,  is  possessed  of  much  higher 
privileges  than  the  Swedish  diet.  It  assembles  more  frequently,  and  at  its  own  time, 
without  any  control  from  the  king;  and  it  allows  to  him  only  a suspensive  veto,  obliging 
him  to  accept  any  project  which  has  been  three  times  presented  by  the  storthing.  These 
rights  having  bc«n  once  granted,  Bernadotte,  who  found  them  pressing  somewhat  hard 
against  his  prerogative,  has  in  vain  made  several  attempts  to  abridge  them.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in 
his  late  Travels,  informs  us  that  a highly  republican  spirit  prevails  in  Norway,  and  that 
the  influence,  and  almost  existence,  of  the  nobles  is  nearly  annihilated. 

3281.  The  revenue  of  Sweden  arises  from  a poll-tax  of  one  shilling  and  threepence  a 
head;  of  the  produce  of  the  royal  demesnes,  duties  on  exports  and  imports,  mines  and 
forges,  distilled  spirits,  and  in  some  monopolies.  Dr.  Thomson  estimates  the  whole  pro- 
duce at  1,050,000*.  a year,  exclusive,  however,  of  lands  assigned  to  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  by  which  these  classes,  in  time  of  peace,  are  chiefly  supported.  The  military  force  is, 
at  present,  — 


Sweden. 

Norway. 

Total 

Infantry 

- 

26,221 

9642 

- 

35,863 

Cavalry 

- 

4580 

- 

1070 

- 

5650 

Artillery 

- 

2400 

• 

1278 

• 

3678 

Land  we  hr 

- 

83,368 

- 

10,000 

- 

93,368 

The  troops  are  raised  by  conscription : they  only  receive  pay  when  on  actual  service ; re- 
maining, at  other  times,  in  the  provinces,  where  they  employ  themselves  in  cultivating  lands 
assigned  to  them  for  their  support. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

3282.  Sweden  seems  doomed  by  nature  to  be  a poor  country.  Her  most  southern  districts 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  temperate  cone,  in  which  alone  the  finer  and  more  valuable  kinds 
of  grain,  and  the  richer  fruits,  come  to  maturity.  Her  scanty  harvest  consists  solely  of  rye, 
bigg,  and  oats,  scarcely  accounted  as  food  in  more  favoured  climates.  Scandinavia  is 
described  generally  as  one  unbroken  boundless  forest,  varied  only  in  its  aspect  by  little 
patches  of  cultivated  land. 

328-1  Agricultural  industry  till  of  late  had  not  done  much  to  remedy  natural  deficiencies  According  to 
the  valuable  statistical  details  collect  oil  by  Dr.  Thomson,  the  arable  land  in  Sweden  amount*  to  1,818,450 
English  acres,  which  is  only  a sixty  .second  of  the  entire  surftu'e,  or,  throwing  out  the  Nonrland  deserts,  a thirty, 
second.  Of  this,  1,363,000  acres  arc  returned  as  under  cultivation.  But  the  average  size  of  a Swedish  farm  is 
only  twenty-seven  and  a half ; the  annual  average  of  grain  sown  on  each  farm  does  not  amount  to  a Win- 
chester bushel ; and  the  annual  produce  of  the  whole  country  was  only  5,700,000  spanns,  or  about  71,1X10 
quarters.  Hence  Sweden  was  obliged  to  import  grain  to  a great  extent ; and  such  is  the  scarcity,  that  the 
peasantry  often  grind  the  bark  or  even  wood  of  the  flr  tree  into  flour;  a nutriment  equally  scanty  and 
unwholesome.  'These  statements  arc  given  in  1812;  since  which  time  we  And  it  mentioned  that  agriculture 
has  made  a very  rapid  progress ; that  improved  processes  have  been  introduced  ftrom  Britain  and  other  countries; 
and  that,  in  the  most  southern  provinces,  a great  extent  of  moving  (and  before  entirely  barren)  *and  has  been 
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rendnred  solid,  and  covered  with  plantation!  and  pain.  The  confluence  ha*  been,  that  in  1827,  Sweden  even 
exported  39,000,  and  in  1828,  164,000  ton*  of  gTain  of  every  description.  Every  farm  has  a tract  of  forest  oi 
about  1000  acres  attached  to  it,  on  which  cattle  are  fed : these  arc  reported  as  only  amounting  to  403,000  horses, 
1,475,000  cows,  and  1,212.000  sheep.  The  most  valuable  product  of  land  is  formed  by  the  vast  forests  with  which 
nature  ha* covered  the  whole  country.  The  tree#  over  all  Scandinavia  arc  small,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  birch, 
the  pine,  the  spruce  and  Scotch  flrs.  Wooden  inclosures  (./S|v490.),  of  a peculiar  form,  are  universally  employed. 

The  poplar  and  the  willow  are  also  indigenous. 
The  timber  of  these  trees,  as  well  as  the  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  drawn  from  them,  form  the 
chief  objects  of  Scandinavian  exports.  Those  on 
the  hills  of  Norway  are  in  much  demand  for  masts. 
According  to  M.  HcffcUt&mm,  not  more  than  the 
115th  part  of  the  surface  of  Norway  lx  under  culti- 
vation, chiefly  in  oats;  a spare  which  might  be 
greatly  extended ; yet  the  annual  production  la 
stated  at  2.650,000  tons.  The  great  variety  of 
climate  and  surface  in  Norway  produces  a cor- 
responding variety  of  vegetation,  which,  however, 
U chiefly  an  object  of  scientific  curiosity. 

3284.  The  mant<facture.i  qf  Srandtruirta  are 
inconsiderable,  unless  we  should  class  their  mines 
as  such.  Even  in  the  common  trades  the  work  is 
lazily  and  ill  performed,  and  charged  at  a high  rate,  which  renders  this  the  most  expensive  country  in 
Europe  for  those  who  live  luxuriously.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  some  groat  merchants  in  the  western  towns 
send  their  linen  to  be  washed  in  London. 

3285.  The  mines  qf  Sweden  are  peculiarly  rich  in  important  products.  Its  iron,  found  chiefly  in  primitive 
rocks,  Is  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  widely  diffVucd.  In  1812,  there  were  176  mines ; 684  smelting- houses ; 
704  forges:  producing  in  all  1,293,411  cwt.  of  iron.  The  exportation,  in  1821,  amounted  to  340, (XX)  skippund, 
and  in  1824  had  risen  to  373,000,  of  which  345,000  were  in  bars,  and  28,000  in  ruder  forms.  There  are  also 
some  valuable  mines  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Norway.  A most  extensive  deposit  of  copper  occurs  in  the 
province  of  Dalecarlla,  particularly  at  Fahlun.  Gold  occurs  at  Adel  for*,  in  Sweden,  to  no  great  amount ; but 
the  silver  mine#  of  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  are  the  richest  in  Europe.  The  metal  occurs  in  masses,  of  which 
there  was  once  found  one  weighing  GUO  lb*.  There  are  al»o  lead  mines  of  some  importance  at  Scola,  and  in 
other  part#  of  Sweden. 

3286.  Fishery  appears  a pursuit  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  extensive  coasts  of  Scandinavia.  Vet  the 
Swedes  are  not  much  addicted  to  it,  probably  because  the  Baltic  during  a gTeat  part  of  the  year  is  frozen.  Gotten - 
burg  had  once  a herring  fishery,  now  nearly  lost,  the  shoal*  having  taken  another  direction.  The  Norwegian 
fishery  is  considerable,  though  bearing  only  a small  proportion  to  the  almost  unlimited  opportunities  afforded 
by  its  wide  seas,  and  its  deep  and  commodious  bays.  Its  chief  theatre  is  far  to  the  north,  otT  the  Isles  of 
Loffbdcn,  The  season  lasts  only  for  seven  or  eight  week*  in  the  year,  when  fishermen  crowd  thither  from  all 
quarters.  Codfish  is  the  chief  object : it  is  cut  in  nieces,  and  spread  on  the  rock*  to  dry,  whence  It  receives  the 
names  or  stockfish  and  clipfish.  According  to  Mr.  Brooke,  the  number  taken  in  a year  was  700,000,  which 
may  be  worth  12D.00U/.  j they  are  sent  chiefly  to  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  rocs  arc  also  salted  and 
barrelled  for  exportation  ; also  the  fish  oil  to  the  amount  o'f  about  30,000  barrels. 

3287.  The  commerce  qf  Scandinavia  is  greater  than  its  unimproved  agriculture  and  total  want  of  manu- 
factures might  lead  us  to  suppose.  But  nature  has  gifted  these  bleak  regions  with  an  almost  inexhaustible 


quarter  by  a great  inequality  of  duties.  Yet  the  superior  quality  of  the  Scandinavian  commodity  always  secures 
It  a sale.  In  1829,  Britain  drew  from  Norway  17,000  loads  of  timber ; 3682  small  masts ; 9809  deal#  and  deal 
ends  j 6360  battens  and  batten  ends.  The  entire  exports  of  Norway  are  estimated  by  Dr.  Clarke  at  1,800,0001, 
sterling ; but  we  believe  that  this  is  very  much  beyond  the  mark.  The  commerce  of  Sweden  is  not  on  so 
great  a wcalc ; her  surplus  timber  being  not  nearly  so  ample,  though  her  iron  is  superior.  She  has  suffered 
much  injury  from  the  absurd  prejudices  of  the  peasantry,  who  obtained  the  prohibition  of  colonial  produce, 
and  of  almost  all  foreign  articles  of  consumption ; and  though  these  were  regularly  imported,  and  in  daily  use, 
the  trade  was  greatly  fettered  by  being  carried  on  only  as  contraband.  In  1S2S,  however,  commercial 
treaties  were  concluded  on  a more  liberal  footing.  In  1824,  the  shipping  employed  between  Great  Britain  and 
Norway  was  130,000  tons,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  was  Norwegian,  while  that  employed  in  the  trade  with 
Sweden  was  28,000  tons,  of  which  two. thirds  were  Swedish.  Mr.  Wilson  thus  states  the  annual  imports  from 
Sweden  into  Great  Britain : — 12,000  ton*  of  iron,  at  15 L per  ton,  &J0.000/.:  wood,  tar,  and  other  articles, 
128,000/. : total  amount,  328,000/.  Of  these,  the  value  of  105,000/.  is  from  Gottenburg ; 158,000/.  front 
Stockholm ; 65.0002,  from  other  port*.  The  exports  to  Sweden,  consisting  of  indigo,  sugar,  coffre,  cotton- 
spices,  dve-stulft,  Ac.,  amount  to  500,000/. ; of  which  at  least  70,000 L Is  contraband.  The  total  number  of 
merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  different  towns  of  Sweden,  in  1829,  was  1178,  of  the  burthen  of  61,000  ton*; 
so  that  the  greater  number  must  have  been  what  are  called  in  England  boats. 

Sect.  VI.  Civil  arid  Social  Stale . 


3288.  The  population  of  Sweden*  according  to  the  latest  census,  made  in  1825,  amounted 
to  2,771,2 52;  of  whom  20,499  were  nobles;  13,977  ecclesiastics;  66,604  citixens;  the 
remainder  belonged  to  the  class  of  peasants.  Of  these,  1,332,970  were  males,  and  1,438,282 
females ; 2,489,973  resided  in  the  country,  281,279  in  the  cities.  This  was  a rise  of  357,021 
since  1811,  and  186,562  since  1820. 

3289.  The  population  qf  Norway*  by  a census  made  in  November,  1826,  amounted  to 
1,0.50,132;  of  whom  105,021  inhabited  cities,  934,414  the  country.  This  was  a rise  of 
164,662  since  1815. 

3290.  The  national  character  of  the  Swedes  is  usually  painted  under  favourable  colours. 
Their  honesty  is  described  as  proverbial ; and  Dr.  Clarke  considers  the  contrast  between 
them  and  the  Russian  people,  in  this  respect,  as  most  striking.  Highway  robbery,  though  it 
has  been  known,  is  exceedingly  rare ; and  charity  boxes,  which  are  often  set  up  on  the  pub- 
lic roads  have  never  been  plundered.  “ The  nation,”  says  Mr.  James,  “ has  its  singularities : 
there  exists  something  of  a reciprocity  between  the  moral  and  political  constitution  of  Sweden. 
Rigidly  ceremonious,  they  make  their  stiff  and  measured  courtesies  the  essentials  rather  than 
the  forms  of  life ; and  seem,  in  a stranger's  eye,  a people  cold  in  their  nature  as  the  very 
snows  they  dwell  upon.  Their  characteristics,  a passive  courage,  not  unroixed  with  indo- 
lence ; a pride  not  free  from  ignorance ; a disposition  that  is  not  ill-humoured,  from  having 
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no  humour  at  all,  from  indifference,  from  apathy.  But  a Swede  is  never  in  extremes;  even 
these  traits  are  not  deeply  marked ; and  if  we  review  the  more  favourable  side  of  his  charac- 
ter, we  shall  find  in  him  an  undaunted  spirit  of  perseverance,  and  an  honest  love  of  freedom, 
to  which  the  feelings  of  every  one  do  homage.”  The  same  writer  mentions  a cold-blooded 
obduracy,  connected,  perhaps,  with  a sanguinary  turn  of  mind,  displayed  in  those  frequent 
assassinations  which  have  stained  the  pages  of  Swedish  history.  The  manners  of  the  higher 
ranks,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  political  connection,  have  been  studiously  formed  on  the 
French  model,  which  does  not  accord  very  happily  with  the  somewhat  rude  simplicity  of  the 
Swedes,  who  find  it  easier  to  imitate  the  frivolity  and  dissipation  of  that  people,  than  their 
easy  and  careless  grace.  Several  habits  are  enumerated  as  prevalent  even  among  the  higher 
classes  in  Scandinavia,  which  seem  to  negative  its  pretensions  to  any  high  pitch  of  refine- 
ment. Among  these  are,  spitting  even  on  handsome  carpets,  blowing  the  nose  with  the  fingers, 
and  recording  games  on  the  table  with  chalk. 

3291.  The  religion  of  Sweden  is  Lutheran,  and  the  church  episcopal.  This  country, 
which  stood  long  at  the  head  of  the  great  protestant  confederacy,  is  animated  with  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  reformed  religion.  The  Catholics,  till  of  late,  scarcely  enjoyed  common  tolera- 
tion, and  they  are  still  excluded  from  the  diet  and  the  higher  offices  of  state.  The  Swedish 
people  are  commended  for  their  regularity  in  performing  the  duties  of  their  religion : at  the 
same  time  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  dissenters  from  the  established  church  are  much 
fewer  than  in  other  protestant  countries ; which  has  been  imputed  to  the  want  of  any  pe- 
culiar fervour  upon  the  subject.  The  wide  extent  and  thin  population  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts must  often  rentier  the  provision  for  their  religious  instruction  very  defective.  The 
diocese  of  Tomes,  in  Lapland,  is  750  miles  in  circumference ; and,  what  is  more  blameable, 
the  small  number  of  clergy  employed  are  not  required  to  understand  the  language  of  the 
natives.  The  income  of  the  largest  bishopric  in  Sweden  is  only  1000/.  a year. 

3292.  In  science , the  Swedes,  considering  their  poverty  and  remote  situation,  have  made 
a very  distinguished  figure.  Gustavus  Adolphus  favoured  the  interests  of  literature  with  a 
degree  of  ardour  not  generally  known.  Of  the  spoils  of  places  conquered  by  him,  he  set  a 
particular  value  upon  books,  which  he  transmitted  to  Sweden,  in  order  to  form  the  foundation 
of  several  large  libraries.  Christina  displayed  an  ardent,  though  somewhat  fantastic  and 
capricious  taste  for  letters.  After  an  interval  of  some  reigns  devoted  to  war,  Adolphus 
Frederick,  and  particularly  his  queen,  Ulrica  Eleonora,  undertook  the  patronage  of  science 
with  a zeal  which  was  seconded  by  their  successor,  Gustavus  IIL  The  Swedes  cultivated  with 
peculiar  ardour  botany  and  mineralogy,  which  some  of  their  countrymen  mainly  contributed 
to  raise  to  the  rank  of  sciences.  In  botany,  the  name  of  Linneus  is  yet  without  a rival ; 
and  Cronstadt  and  Bergman  were  in  their  day  little  inferior,  though  they  now  yield  to  Werner 
and  other  great  names  which  have  arisen  in  other  countries.  Berginan  and  Scheele  made 
also  large  contributions  to  chemistry,  which  is  still  ably  pursued  by  Ekeberg,  Berzelius, 
and  Afzelius.  Although  history  and  poetry  have  been  cultivated,  they  have  not  produced 
any  writers  whose  reputation  has  spread  throughout  Europe.  From  the  limited  sphere  of 
the  Swedish  language,  few  works  of  science  are  written  in  it,  or  translated  into  it : hence 
the  literati  of  Sweden  are  particularly  well  versed  in  the  languages  of  foreign  nations. 
One  of  the  subjects  in  which  Sweden  may  most  justly  exult  is,  the  general  spread  of  edu- 
cation among  the  lower  orders,  which  seems  to  equal  or  exceed  that  which  Scotland  enjoys ; 
and  to  this  may  probably  be  in  a great  measure  ascribed  their  generally  meritorious  conduct. 
Norway  is  not  nearly  so  literary  a country  as  Sweden  ; Dr.  Clarke  even  states  that  there  is 
not  in  the  whole  country  a single  bookseller’s  shop.  This  was  in  a great  measure  owing  to 
the  mean  jealousy  of  Denmark,  which  would  not  allow-  an  university  to  be  founded  even  in 
Christiania,  which  used  to  be  a rival  to  that  of  Copenhagen.  Yet  Norway  can  boast  of  lite- 
rary names ; Holberg,  Pontoppidan,  Vahl  the  botanist,  Torfeeus,  and  Snorro  Sturleson,  the 
old  historians.  A vein  of  bold  and  rude  poetry  is  cultivated  w ith  peculiar  ardour  ; and  Dr. 
Clarke  exhibits  a roll  of  names  unknown  to  Europe,  w hose  claims  to  distinction  appear  to 
be  somewhat  justified  by  a specimen  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

3293.  Of  the  learned  establishments  if  Sweden , the  most  eminent  is  the  university  of  Upsal, 
the  chief  nurse  of  all  the  great  men  who  have  distinguished  her  literary  records.  This  cele- 
brated seat  of  northern  learning  was  founded  in  1478,  by  Steno  Sture,  was  enlarged  by 
Gustavus  Vasa  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  but  reached  its  highest  eminence  in  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  adorned  by  Linnaeus,  and  all  the  men  of  science  who  have  been  distin- 
guished as  reflecting  glory  on  Sweden.  Since  that  time  its  lustre  has  been  somewhat 
diminished,  though  statements  on  this  subject  vary  considerably.  These  institutions  bear 
no  resemblance  to  the  stately  establishments  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  professors 
have  salaries  of  100/.  a year;  and  are  left  thus  almost  wholly  dependent  on  their  students, 
■who  live  in  private  lodgings,  are  subject  to  no  discipline,  and  dine  usually  at  what  Dr. 
Thomson  calls  ordinaries,  but  Dr.  Clarke  tap-houses.  They  attend  what  and  whom  they 
please;  and  their  exertions  are  not  stimulated  or  tried  by  any  public  examinations.  Dr. 
Clarke  has  drawn  a most  unfavourable  picture  of  the  Upsal  student,  whom  he  represents  as 
slovenly,  careless  of  study,  and  addicted  to  intoxication  ; but  Mr,  Wilson  considers  this  cen- 
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sure  as  much  too  indiscriminate.  The  mineralogical  collection  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
Europe ; and  the  library,  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  enriched  by  successive  mon- 
archs,  contains  50,000  volumes.  Its  most  precious  treasure  is  the  Codex  Argenteus,  a 
manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  silver  characters,  and  supposed  to  date  as  far 
back  as  the  fourth  century.  The  garden  of  Linnams  has  been  neglected  for  a larger  one 
lately  founded,  but  which  scarcely  corresponds  to  the  botanical  fame  of  Upsal.  The  royal 
library  at  Stockholm  is  still  more  extensive.  It  had  been  founded  also  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  but  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Gustavus  III.,  who  presented  to  it  his  own  valuable 
private  collection.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  manuscripts,  in  sagas,  and  other  historical 
works,  and  in  original  drawings  by  the  great  masters.  This  collection  is  open  to  the  public. 
The  Swedish  academy  of  sciences,  founded  in  1739,  by  learned  private  individuals,  has  pub- 
lished above  100  volumes.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Europe,  and 
the  greatest  men  in  other  countries  have  viewed  it  as  an  honour  to  be  enrolled  among  its 
members.  In  the  college  of  mines  are  preserved  copious  specimens,  drawn  from  a country 
so  rich  in  metallic  productions.  The  cabinet  of  models,  presenting  the  various  mechanical 
contrivances  employed  through  the  different  parts  of  Sweden,  is  also  considered  very 
interesting. 

3294.  The  fine  arts  in  Sweden  have  been  cultivated  amidst  considerable  difficulties.  The 
opera  is  conducted  with  splendour,  and  even  taste ; but,  as  Sweden  cannot  pay  for  performers 
of  the  first  class,  Italian  airs  are  not  sung  with  full  effect,  and  the  old  national  music  is  neg- 
lected. Greater  success  has  attended  tire  efforts  to  promote  the  arts  of  design.  Lergell, 
as  a sculptor,  has  been  ranked  second  to  Canova,  and  even  called  the  Michael  Angelo  of  the 
North.  Breda  in  portrait,  and  Fulerantz  in  landscape,  enjoy  reputation ; though  the  Latter 
paints  a nature  very  different  from  ours.  Architecture  is  too  costly  an  art  to  have  arrived 
at  much  perfection  in  Sweden. 

3*295.  The  habitations  of  Sccmdmavia  are  very  simple  arid  uniform-  **  Having,”  says  Dr.  Clarke,  u once 
figured  to  the  imagination  a number  of  low  red  bouses,  of  a single  story,  and  each  covered  with  turf  and 
weeds,  a picture  is  presented  of  the  ojipadan  scenery  of  Sweden.”  The  houses,  however,  arc  well  finished 
within,  and  elegantly  furnished ; and  by  means  of  stoves,  double  windows,  and  close  doors,  they  arc  kept 
comfortably  warm,  even  during  the  most  rigorous  winter.  Swedes  have  even  complained  that  they  suffered 
much  more  from  cold  in  London  than  in  their  native  city. 

3296.  The  dress  is  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  as  equally  uniform  with  the  habitations  “ A skull-cap,  fitting 
close  to  the  crown,  edged  with  a little  stiff  lace,  the  hair  being  drawn  as  tight  and  straight  as  possible  beneath 
the  cap  Aram  all  parts  of  the  head,  as  if  to  start  from  the  roots  ; add  to  this,  a handkerchief  thrown  over  the 

cap  when  they  go  out;  a jacket;  short  petticoat;  stockings 
of  coloured  or  white  woollen;  and  h»gh-heeled  shoes:” 
this  is  the  general  costume  of  the  Swedish  women.  Mr. 
Wilson  thus  describes  the  dress  of  the  representatives  of 
the  class  of  peasants: — “ White  worsted  stockings,  half 
boots  extending  above  the  ealf  of  the  leg,  yellow  leather 
small-clothes  with  knee-buckles,  a short  brown  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  a plain  handkerchief  tied  round  their  necks.** 
The  annexed  cut  {fig.  431.)  may  give  an  idea  of  the  attire 
and  aspect  of  the  Norwegian  peasantry.  In  winter  these 
garments  must  be  reinforced  to  the  utmost  ability  of  the 
wearer,  as  a fence  against  the  excess  of  the  cold.  The 
peasantry  wear  a sheepskin  cloak,  with  the  wool  towanls 
the  body,  and  close  Aar  caps.  Dr.  Clarke  mentions  as  a 
travelling  dress,  thick  yam  stockings  covered  by  stout  lea- 
ther boots,  and  over  these  again  boots  made  of  the  hides  of 
rein-deer,  with  the  hair  on  the  outside,  and  doubly  lined 
with  sheepskin  covered  with  black  wool.  The  people  wear, 
besides.  Air  caps  on  the  head,  bearskin  pelisses  over  the 
body,  besides  several  flannel  waistcoats,  and  on  the  hands, 
gloves  of  sheepskin  covered  by  double  gloves  of  Air  and 
wool.  Yet  these  accumulated  guards  are  insufficient  to 
prevent  the  feeling  of  the  most  intense  cold,  which,  in  those 
not  duly  fenced  against  it,  sometimes  produces  death,  ami 
frequently  a frost-bitten  limh. 

3297.  Food  is  an  article  which,  though  scanty  among  the  peasantry,  is  roost  abundantly  contu mod  among 
the  opulent  classes.  Indeed,  eating  is  an  affair  of  greater  importance  in  Scandinavia  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  heroes  and  even  the  gods  of  their  ancestors  are  celebrated  in  song  for  the  quantity  of 
victuals  consumed  by  them.  Kvery  Scandinavian  dinner  begins  with  a whet,  administered  in  a separate 
apartment,  and  which  consists  of  cheese,  salt  fish,  salmagundi,  and  other  dainties  which  seem  rather  adapted 
to  satiate  than  excite  apoctltei  The  company  then  repair  to  the  dining-room,  where  an  almost  endless  suc- 
cession of  dishes  is  handed  round,  one  after  the  other ; nor  does  politeness  allow  any  one  to  be  called  for,  til] 
the  preceding  dish  has  gone  its  round.  This  “ never  ending,  still  beginning  feast,”  as  Mrs.  Woolstonecraft  calls 
it,  lasts  usually  two  or  three  hours,  when  coffee  is  introduced,  and  the  company  break  up.  Nothing  is  con- 
sidered so  ill  bred  as  not  to  eat  enormously  ; so  that  Dr.  Clarke  considers  two  days*  previous  fasting  as  almost 
necessary  to  be  an  acceptable  guest  at  a Swedish  dinner. 

Sect.  VII,  Local  Geography* 

3298.  This  section  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  subordinate  parts  ; — I . Sweden  ; 
2.  Norway  t and  3.  Lapland,  which,  though  accounted  partly  Swedish  and  partly  Norwe- 
gian, has  a distinct  character  of  its  own. 

Subsect.  I.  Sweden. 

3299.  Sweden  is  formed  into  three  great  divisions : Svealand,  or  Sweden  Proper;  Got  aland, 
or  Gothland ; and  Nordland  or  NorrlaiuL  In  the  following  statistical  table,  tbe  extent  and 
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arable  prodace  are  from  materials  collected  in  1812,  since  which  time  cultivation  lias  l>cco 
greatly  extended;  but  the  population  is  from  the  census  of  1825. 
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3300.  Sweden  Proper  occupies  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  includes  the  capital,  and  the 
great  mining  districts.  It  consists  of  an  immense  plain,  covered  by  almost  boundless  forests, 
intermixed  with  patches  of  cultivation ; only  a few  hills  of  moderate  height  breaking  its  vast  uni- 
formity. Three  great  lakes,  like  inland  seas,  the  Wener,  the  Wetter,  and  the  Malar,  form  almost 
a continuous  chain  across  its  centre.  Besides  these,  there  is  an  immense  number  of  smaller 
lakes,  especially  towards  the  north,  communicating  by  river  channels  with  the  greater. 
These  lakes,  not  being  bordered  by  mountain  banks,  do  not  display  the  grandeur  which  be- 
longs to  those  of  Switzerland,  or  even  of  England.  But  their  wide  and  winding  shores, 
broken  with  rocks,  and  fringed  with  a profusion  of  wood,  present  many  romantic  and  almost 
fairy  scenes. 


3301.  The  division  into  provinces,  of  Sweden  Proper , as  well  as  of  Gothland,  as  given  in  the  above  table,  was 
made  recently  by  government,  and  la  the  only  one  upon  which  statistical  details  have  been  collected  But 
there  is  another  and  earlier  division,  which  remains  still  fixed  in  the  Swedish  mind ; and  corresponds,  in  fact, 
both  to  the  aspect  of  nature  and  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  people.  These  are  Sudertnanland,  the  province 
which  contains  the  capital,  and  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  Malar : Upland,  a high  territory  on 
the  northern  side  of  that  lake ; Weatmanland,  to  the  west  of  Upland ; Nerike,  a beautiful  little  region, 
completely  enclosed  between  the  three  great  lakes : Warmelnnd,  to  the  north  of  the  Wener,  covered  with  a mul. 
titude  of  little  lakes  ; and  lastly,  Dalecarlia,  called  alsoDalame,  or  the  Plains,  a province  which,  of  all  others, 
presents  the  most  striking  and  peculiar  features.  U is.  above  all,  distinguished  by  the  energetic  character  of  its 
peasantry,  whose  exertions  at  one  time  reared  the  fallen  monarchy,  and  who  continue  to  form  its  most  power- 
nil  defence.  They  still  hold  as  a maxim,  that  one  Dalecarlian  is  equal  to  two  of  any  other  Swedes.  Their 
diet  is  poor  in  the  extreme,  consisting  in  a great  measure  of  bark-bread : yet  their  health  and  vigour  docs  not 
suffer  ; and  a number  of  them,  who  were  quartered  as  tritons  at  Stockholm,  were  affected  with  fevers  in  con- 
sequence of  the  repletion  caused  by  eating  wh  eaten  bread.  The  memory  of  the  great  Gustavus  Vasa,  the 
founder  of  the  Swedish  monarchy,  is  cherished  in  this  province  with  the  utmost  warmth  ; and  many  memorials 
of  him  are  preserved  in  different  places. 

3302  Stockholm  (Jig.  432.),  with  which  we  shall  commence  our  details,  is  finely  situated, 
4 53  at  the  junction  of  the  ex- 

tensive and  beautiful  lake 
of  Malar,  or  Maler,  with 
the  sea.  It  stands  partly  on 
some  small  islands,  and  two 
peni  nsulas, presenting  a vie  w 
as  beautiful  and  diversified 
as  imagination  can  conceive. 
Innumerable  craggy  rocks 
tmimui,  rise  from  the  water,  partly 
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covered  with  bouses,  and  partly  planted  with  wood ; while  vessels  of  all  forms  and  descrip- 
tions are  seen  passing  to  and  fro.  “ From  one  point  of  view,”  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  “ it 
seems  a Cyclopean  heap  of  tlie  most  noble  structures ; palaces  and  churches  all  piled  one 
above  another,  and  the  whole  floating,  as  it  were,  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  deep.  White 
edifices,  consisting  of  public  and  private  palaces,  churches,  and  other  buildings,  rising  from 
an  expanse  of  waters,  produce  an  effect  of  incomparable  grandeur.  When  the  lake  and  sea 
are  frozen,  they  arc  covered  with  sledges  of  ail  kinds,  and  exhibit  one  of  the  gayest  scenes 
imaginable.  If  external  appearance  were  alone  to  be  relied  on,  Stockholm  might  be  deemed 
the  most  magnificent  city  in  tire  world.  This  impression  is  not  sustained  by  any  beauty  or 
convenience  in  the  interior.  Except  the  great  square  of  Norden  Malm,  the  streets,  though 
of  very  considerable  length,  are  neither  broad  nor  handsome.  There  is  no  foot  pavement ; 
the  houses  are  lofty,  all  whitewashed,  and  the  shops  are  extremely  poor.  Tlie  different 
families  reside  in  separate  floors  or  stories,  one  above  another,  tlie  ground-floors  being  usually- 
occupied  as  shops.  Tbe  royal  palace,  however,  begun  by  Charles  XL,  and  finished  by 
Gustavus  III.,  may  vie  with  any  structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  in  the  Grecian 
style,  quadrangular,  four  stories  high,  built  of  brick  only,  but  faced  with  stone-coloured 
cement.  Its  situation,  facing  the  quay,  and  commanding  a view  of  all  parts  of  the  city,  adds 
greatly  to  its  beauty.  It  contains  some  fine  specimens  of  sculpture  and  painting,  curiosities 
connected  with  Swedish  history,  and  a range  of  small  apartments  embellished  by  Gus- 
tavus III.  in  a fanciful  manner.  This  palace,  with  the  finest  buildings  of  the  city,  stands 
on  one  of  the  islands.  The  kings  of  Sweden  have  in  tlie  country  other  palaces : that  of 
Drottningholm  is  a handsome  stuccoed  building,  roofed  with  copper,  and  having  side  wings; 
but  the  gardens  are  barbarously  laid  out  in  tlie  old  fashion,  with  trees  and  hedges  clipped 
into  fanciful  shapes. 

3303.  Ny leaping  is  the  only  tract  of  Sweden  Proper  which  is  south  of  the  lakes.  The  town  of  that  name. 
Chough  small,  has  an  air  of  magnificence.  The  house*  are  of  wood  painted  yellow. 

3304.  The  province*  of  Wester  Orebro,  and  Carhtadt,  along  the  north  side  of  the  lakes,  reach  across  the 
kingdom.  Enkoping,  on  a branch  of  the  Malar,  is  the  first  town  which  occurs  westward  from  Stockholm, 
but  it  is  not  of  great  consequence.  AY  c*  ter  as,  on  the  same  lake,  has  more  commercial  importance,  as  a link 
between  the  capital  and  the  northern  and  western  provinces.  There  is  only  one  principal  street,  about  two 
miles  in  length  ; the  houses  are  only  of  one  story,  and  often  roofed  with  turf  It  U the  see  of  the  richest 
bishopric  in  Sweden.  The  cathedral  Is  a simple  edifice ; but  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  Sweden,  adorned  with 
a very  elegant  porphyry  monument  erected  to  Eric  IV.,  who  died  by  poison  in  1577.  Next  come*  Roping, 
small  and  poor;  but  celebrated  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Nchcele.  It  lies  at  the  extreme  interior  point 
of  the  Malar.  Quitting  that  lake,  and  proceeding  south-west,  we  come  to  Arboga,  a beautiful  little  town  on  a 
river  which  falls  into  that  lake,  and  near  a canal  which  connects  it  with  the  lake  Hjelmar.  A steam-packet, 
established  by  an  Englishman,  now  enables  it  to  communicate  with  the  capital.  Nearly  due  west  is  Orebro,  a 
more  considerable  town,  and  the  occasional  place  of  meeting  for  the  Swodish  diet.  It  it  reckoned  the  fifth 
town  in  Sweden,  containing  about  4000  people,  and  the  streets  are  broad  and  spacious,  though  the  houses,  aa 
elsewhere  in  Sweden,  are  low,  and  of  pointed  wood.  The  stadthus,  or  governor’s  residence,  w hich  include*  also  the 
prison,  is  a huge  shapeless  edifice.  The  church,  which  forms  also  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  diet,  is  an 
ancient  structure,  originally  Gothic,  and  built  of  stone,  but  patched  with  brick,  and  in  various  style*.  Proceed, 
ing  westward,  we  enter  Caristadt,  or,  as  anciently  called,  AVarmeland,  a region  entirely  of  mines,  forests,  and 
lakelets,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  tbe  extended  shores  of  the  Wcner  bike.  Caristadt  is  situated  near  tbe 
point  where  this  lake  receives  the  Clara,  a considerable  river,  which  traverses  these  wooded  regions,  and  down 
which  immense  quantities  of  timtier  are  floated  ; advantage  for  this  purpose  being  taken  of  the  Hoods  to  which 
it  is  occasionally  subject.  One  company  from  Got  ten  burg  has  saw -mills,  at  which  are  annually  cut  upwards  of 
50,000  planks.  CarUtadt  is  a place  of  from  2000  to  3000  people,  presenting  the  ordinary  aspect  of  Sw  edish  towns. 
It  collects  the  vast  produce  of  the  mines  and  forests  of  AVarmeland,  and  transmits  them  across  the  AVcncr  to 

Wenersbcrg,  whence  they  find  their  way  to 
Gottenburg.  Considerably  in  the  Interior  is 
Philipstadt,  In  the  very  heart  of  the  iron 
mines,  by  which  it  is  supported. 

3305.  The  mast  remarkable  are  thote  of  Per*, 
berg  lAg.-Uft),  a few  mile*  to  the  eastward. 
They  are  thirteen  in  number, dug  into  a moan, 
tain  entirely  composed  of  veins  and  beds  of 
iron  ore.  Dr.  Clarke,  after  having,  in  the 
course  of  ten  years’  travel,  inspected  many  of 
the  principal  works  of  this  kind  in  different 
countries,  declares,  that  he  had  never  beheld 
any  thing  equal  to  this  for  grandeur  of  effect, 
and  for  the  tremendously  striking  circum- 
stances under  which  human  labour  is  here 
performed.  In  the  wide  ami  open  abyss  sud- 
denly appeared  a vast  prospect  of  yawning 
cavern*  and  prodigious  machinery.  Immense 
buckets,  suspended  by  rattling  chains,  were 
passing  up  and  down ; ladders  were  scaling  alt 
the  inw’ard  precipices ; upon  which  the  work- 
people, reduced  by  their  distance  to  pigmies, 
were  ascending  and  descending.  The  clanking 
of  chains,  the  groaning  of  the  pumps,  the  hal- 
looing of  the  miners,  the  creaking  of  the  blocks 
and  wheels,  the  trampling  of  horse-,  the  beat- 
ing of  the  hammers,  and  the  loud  and  frequent 
subterraneous  thunder  from  the  blasting  of 
the  rocks  by  gunpowder,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  scene  of  excavation  and  vapour,  produced 
an  effect  that  no  stranger  could  witness  un- 
moved. The  miners  work  in  spacious  caverns, 
amid  falling  waters,  tumbling  rocks,  steam,  ice, 
and  gun[>owdcr.  They  receive  two  shillings  a 
day ; good  pay  in  Sweden. 
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S306.  DaUcarha,  or  Dalamc,  extends  to  the  north-east  of  Warmeland.  It  is  covered  with  an  extra, 
ordinary  profusion  of  mosses  and  ftingi,  so  that  It  is  termed  by  Dr.  Clarke  the  supreme  court  of  the  cryp. 

h*ve.  already  remarked  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people,  who  preserve  entire  the  dress, 
habits,  and  the  daring  energy  of  the  ancient  Swedes.  The  most  important  branch  of  productive  industry 
consists  in  the  mines,  particularly  the  great  copper  mine  at  Fahlun  It  is  immediately  adjoining 

to  the  town,  and  consists  of  an  enormous 
conical  mass  with  the  top  downwards.  The 
bottom  of  the  cone  being  the  top  of  the 
mine  was  the  first  worked ; and  the  galleries 
being  made  through  it  without  due  precau. 
tion,  the  whole  fell  in,  producing  an  im- 
mense open  crater  which  still  remains. 
Regular  staircases  of  easy  descent  traverse 
this  immense  crater  or  basin,  from  its  outer 
lip  to  the  lowermost  point,  whence  arise 
vast  volumes  of  smoke  and  vapour,  giving 
it  the  appearance,  on  a greater  scale,  of  the 
Neapolitan  Solfktara.  It  is  divided  into  no 
less  than  1200  shares  or  sections,  among 
which  the  ore  is  divided  immediately  on 
being  brought  up.  and  it  is  then  smelted 
on  a small  scale  by  the  different  indivi. 
duals.  The  ore  is  not  rich.  In  lfiOO,  this 
mine  is  said  to  have  Yielded  8,0u0,n00 
pounds  of  copper:  in  16&0,  5,500,000:  but 
at  present  only  1,120,000  pound*.  The 
workmen  have  now  reached  the  bottom,  or 
the  surface  of  the  cone,  and  are  still  working 
through  the  ground,  in  the  fond  hope  of 
coming  to  the  ton  of  another  cone,  reaching 
downwards.  Unless  this  chimera  should  be 
realised,  the  mine,  it  is  said,  wilL  in  a few 
years,  cease  to  be  productive,  Fahlun  is 
a regularly  built  but  okl-fashioned  and  dirty 
psHLi-M  mNB.  town,  subsisting  solely  by  the  mine.  It  has 

two  churches,  one  covered  with  copper,  but 
this  has  not  a handsome  appearance,  the  colour  of  that  metal  being  converted  into  a whitish  green  soon 
after  exposure  to  the  weather.  Near  Fahlun  is  the  house  where  Gastavus  Vasa  lay  concealed,  the  proprietor  of 
which  has  studied  to  preserve  in  its  pristine  state  this  asvlum  of  the  Swedish  king  His  chamber,  bed,  and 
clothes  are  still  shown ; his  shirt  of  worsted  mail  fitted  similar  to  those  made  by  the  Circassians,  and  his  other 
weapons. 

3307.  Sola , which  is  properly  in  Westmanland,  may  be  mentioned  here  as  another  mining  town  on  a smaller 
scale,  neat,  regular,  but  Ill-paved.  The  only  important  mine  is  one  of  galena,  which  yields  2000  marks  of 
■liver,  and  32,000  pounds’  weight  of  lead.  There  is  also  a copper  mine,  which  produces  little ; and  one  of  iron, 
which  is  not  considered  worth  the  expense  of  working. 

3308.  I 'pland , coinciding  nearly  with  the  modem  upoala,  is  an  interesting  province,  extending  from  a part 
of  the  lake  to  the  river  Dal  It  is  flat,  but  diversified  with  numerous  little  round  knolls,  which,  with  the  small 
lakes  and  the  numerous  fine  forests,  render  it  picturesque.  It  contains  Upsala,  the  seat  of  the  great  northern 
university,  and  Danemora,  the  most  valuable  of  the  iron  mines. 


3309.  Upsala,  or  Upsal  (Jig*4 35.),  is  the  place  in  Sweden  most  venerable  for  its  antiquity. 

It  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
kings,  and  has  always  been  the 
chief  seat  of  religion  and  lemm- 
ing. Even  in  pagan  times  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  high- 
priest  of  Odin  ; and  in  1026, 
Everinus,  a bishop  from  Eng- 
land, was  placed  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  na- 
tives to  Christianity.  The 
cathedral  is  the  largest  and 
finest  ecclesiastical  monument 
in  Sweden,  a country  not  emi- 
nent for  such  structures.  The 
exterior  is  indeed  only  of  brick, 
and  there  is  an  injudicious 

mixture  of  the  Gothic  with  the  Doric  towers.  But  the  interior  is  very  striking,  adorned 
with  a double  row  of  fourteen  fluted  columns,  a magnificent  altar,  and  above  all  by  many 
monuments  of  the  kings  and  heroes  of  Sweden.  Particular  notice  is  attracted  by  that 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  the  three  Stures,  successively  regents  of  the  kingdom,  who,  in  that 
station,  earned  the  title  of  fathers  of  their  country.  The  shirt  of  mail  of  Margaret,  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North,  is  also  kept  as  a warlike  relic.  Upsala  contains  also  a palace 
founded  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  now  half  burnt  down.  It  is  at  present  supported  solely  by 
the  university,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given.  It  is  destitute  of  all  trade  or 
industry.  It  is  therefore  small,  but  very  regular  and  neat,  having  a large  square  in  the 
centre,  where  all  the  streets  converge. 

3310.  The  mine  of  Danemora  is  situated  near  the  small  town  of  Osterby.  Swedish  iron 
is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  iron  of  Danemora  is  the  best  in  Sweden.  Dr.  Thomson 
was  told  at  Sheffield,  that  cast  steel  could  not  be  made  with  any  other.  Danemora  was 
first  wrought  as  a silver  mine,  but  this  was  soon  exhausted.  The  iron  then  began  to  be 
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wrought,  and  soon  established  the  high  character  it  now  holds.  The  great  opening  is  fifty 
fathoms  deep,  and  the  mine  has  been  wrought  thirty  fathoms  lower  down.  The  ore  is 
blasted  with  gunpowder.  At  short  intervals  are  heard  tremendous  explosions,  like  the 
discharge  of  the  heaviest  artillery,  which  are  echoed  through  the  caverns,  and  shake  the 
earth  like  a volcano,  while  volumes  of  smoke  burst  forth  after  each  crash.  From  the 

mouth  of  the  cavern  enormous  masses  of  iron  are  raised  up  by  machinery.  The  mine 

belongs  to  a number  of  private  individuals,  who  have  erected  a steam-engine  at  an  expense 
of  36,000  rix-dollars.  The  produce  is  estimated  at  4000  tons.  There  are  twenty-seven 
other  mines  in  the  province  of  Upsala. 

3311.  Gothland,  or  Gotaland,  the  southern  division  of  the  kingdom,  forms  a large  peninsula,  with  a wide 
circuit  of  shores.  It  enjoys  a considerably  milder  climate,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  kingdom  where  wheat 
is  raised  in  any  considerable  quantity.  It  is  here  also  that  the  recent  Improvements  in  agriculture  have  been 
chiefly  observable.  There  is  thus  more  land  in  cultivation,  and  trees  will  not  grow  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  coasts ; so  that  Gothland  is  not  so  thoroughly  covered  with  wood,  as  the  provinces  to  the 
north  of  the  lakes.  If  we  except  the  capital,  this  division  contains  almost  all  the  sea-ports  and  naval  arsenals  ; 
and  consequently  engrosses  nearly  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  kingdom. 

3312.  The  modem  and  qffleial  divisions  of  Gothland  have  been  exhibited  in  the  statistical  table.  The 
ancient  divisions  are  into  Eastern  and  Western  Gothland,  divided  from  each  other  by  the  long  line  of  the 
lake  Wetter  ; Smaland,  an  extensive  but  barren  tract,  to  the  south  of  that  lake ; and  Scania,  or  Schonen,  the 
southern  peninsular  extremity  of  Sweden,  a better  peopled,  and  better  cultivated  district  than  any  other  in 
the  kingdom. 

3313.  Eastern  Gothland  comprises  chiefly  the  modern  province*  of  Nykoping  and  LinkOplng.  The  town 
of  Nykoping  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a small  bay  of  the  Baltic,  and  though  small  has  an  air  of 
magnificence : but  it  carries  on  little  or  no  trade.  It  is  now  much  outstripped  by  Noorkftping.  the  Largest  of 
all  the  k oping t,  and  the  fourth  town  in  Swedea  Noorkftping  lies  upon  the  large  river  Motala,  which  com- 
municates between  the  lake  Wetter  and  the  Baltic,  and  which  Is  here  broken  into  numerous  rocky  channels. 
The  chief  branch  of  industry  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  broad-cloth,  which  is  produced  so  fine  as  to  sell 
at  twenty-seven  shillings  per  ell,  of  one  yard  and  three  quarters  broad.  The  breed  of  sheep  in  the  neighbour- 
hood has  been  considerably  improved  by  the  introduction  of  merinoo.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  of  neat 
wooden  houses.  (The  term  hoping,  it  may  be  observed,  signifies  market,  being  synonymous  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  terms  cheap  and  chipping.)  Linkftping  is  another  provincial  capital,  handsomer  in  its  aspect, 
though  much  smaller,  than  Noorkoping.  The  cathedral,  rebuilt  four  hundred  year*  ago,  is  one  of  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  structure*  In  the  kingdom,  and  near  it  is  a very  handsome  theatre. 

3314.  The  district  of  Smaland  has  far  its  chief  town  Jonk Oping,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Wetter, 
and  commanding  grand  and  beautiftil  views  over  that  immense  lake,  which  has  here  a wide  border  of  low 
but  finely  wooded  rocks.  The  town  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  since  1790,  when  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Though  built  chiefly  of  wood,  like  other  Swedish  towns,  it  contains  many  pood  and  commodious  houses,  the 
residence  of  wealthy  inhabitants,  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  amenity  of  the  site.  A high  court  of 
appeal  for  this  part  of  Sweden  is  established  here.  About  ten  mile*  distant  is  Tuborg,  a long  round-backed 
hill,  composed  wholly  of  one  unbroken  mass  of  fine  magnetic  ironstone.  It  presents  such  a colossal  mass  as 
In  Hausmann's  opinion  must  continue  to  afford  a source  of  riche*  to  the  remotest  posterity.  The  upper  bed, 
370  feet  thick,  has  been  wrought  for  250  year*.  It  i*  merely  blasted  with  gunpowder,  when  the  fragments  fall 
to  the  bottom,  and  are  conveyed  to  neighbouring  furnace*.  The  ore  is  not  very  rich,  the  proportion  of  pure 
iron  varying  from  21  to  32  per  cent ; but  it  Is  very  tractable,  and  free  from  any  hurtful  ingredients.  The 
hill,  though  only  400  feet  high,  commands  an  almost  boundless  view  over  the  vast  wooded  flats  of  Smaland. 
This  district  contains  also  a considerable  quantity  of  bog  iron  ore  of  inferior  quality,  and  some  copper  mines. 
A celebrated  but  not  valuable  product  is  the  gold  mine  of  Adelfor*.  The  working  of  it  began  m 1738,  and 
was  continued  for  half  a century,  with  some  advantage,  when  It  ceased,  as  Dr.  Thomson  was  informed  ; but 
Mr.  James  learned  that  in  the  year  preceding  his  visit  it  had  yielded  the  small  amount  of  sixty  or  seventy 
ducats. 

3315.  The  sea-coast  qf  Smaland , consisting  of  the  modem  provinces  of  Calmar  and  Bleking,  is  of  a naked 
and  unpromising  aspect,  but  contains  some  havens  of  importance.  Calmar  is  noted  in  Swedish  history  as  a 
strong  fortress,  and  still  more  because  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  its  castle  was  signed  the  celebrated  treaty 
which  united  the  three  crown*  of  the  north  on  the  head  of  Margaret  Carlscrona  is  the  chief  naval  arsenal 
and  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Sweden.  It  is  built  on  three  small  islands  connected  with  each  other  and 
with  the  coast  by  long  wooden  bridges,  while  other  islands  serve  for  the  erection  of  works  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour,  locsc  arc  square  batteries  of  stone,  well  mounted  with  ordnance,  which  appear  formidable 
enough,  though  probably  not  capable  of  coping  with  a ship  of  the  line  Separate  establishments  exist  for  the 
large  vessels,  and  for  the  flotilla;  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  consists  of  the  covered  docks, 
partly  excavated  out  of  the  vast  masses  of  solid  rock.  The  want  of  tide*  in  the  Baltic  is  supplied  by  sluices, 
which  open  into  the  port,  and  are  emptied  again  at  pleasure.  Carlshamn  is  a smaller  town,  romantically 
situated,  like  a cluster  of  nests,  on  the  toiw  of  cliffk  During  war  it  enjoyed  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
neutral  trade,  which  it  has  since  lost.  Christ ianstadt  is  a fortress  of  considerable  celebrity,  the  capture  of 
which  formed  the  first  military  achievement  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Some  fragments  of  the  fortifications 
remain,  and  the  approach  to  them  is  defended  by  an  extensive  swamp  which  surrounds  the  place. 

S31&  Scania  logins  here,  a flat  and  fertile  peninsula,  forming  the  most  southern  part  of  Sweden.  It 
contains  also,  at  Hogenaas,  considerable  coal  mines  of  good  quality : but  when  Dr.  Thomson  was  in  Sweden, 
their  produce  was  sold  at  a higher  rate  than  coal  imported  from  Newcastle^and  consequently  found  no  sale 
in  Sweden,  where,  moreover,  wood  is  preferred.  They  were  only  sent  into  Denmark,  then  shut  against  the 
British  trade.  There  are  numerous  German  residents  in  Scania,  supposed  to  have  sought  refuge  there  during 
the  protestant  persecution  in  Germany ; and  some  Scotch  farmers  have  also  sought  to  introduce  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture.  In  the  centre  of  Scania  is  Lund,  the  scat  of  the  second  university  in  Sweden,  con- 
taining 30,000  volumes,  a good  observatory  and  botanical  garden,  and  a noble  cathedral  in  the  Norman  style 
of  architecture.  Its  professors  are  zealous  Lutherans,  but  they  have  not  raised  It  to  the  same  celebrity  as 
Upoal.  Mai  mo,  formerly  one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns.  Is  the  chief  scat  of  trade.  Helsenving  and  Ystadt,  neat 
little  ports,  are  the  chief  places  of  embarkation  for  Denmark  and  Germany.  AH  these  towns  command 
magnificent  views  of  the  Sound,  enlivened  by  the  crowds  of  shipping  that  arc  continually  passing. 

3317.  Having  turned  the  southern  point  of  Strcdcn,  we  come  to  the  coast  of  West  Gothland,  situated  on  that 
great  gulf  of  the  German  Ocean  called  the  Cnttcgat.  Being  the  part  of  the  kingdom  nearest  to  the  great 
states  of  Europe,  it  carries  on  a principal  part  of  the  commerce  of  Sweden.  La  hoi  in  and  Halmstadt  are  ports 
of  some  consideration,  In  the  gloomy  ana  heathy  province  of  Holland,  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  western 
commerce  of  Sweden  centre*  at  Gottcnburg. 

3318.  Gottenburg  is  built  in  the  interior  of  a bay  set  round  with  rugged  and  naked  rocks,  and  the  whole 
country  round  is  sterile  and  desolate.  It  is  supiiorted  by  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gotna,  the  broadest 
and  most  navigable  of  the  river*  of  Sweden,  which  by  means  of  the  canal  of  TrolhiitU  affbrds  a full  communi- 
cation with  the  great  interior  lake  of  Wener,  and  the  opportunity  of  bringing  down  those  immense  stores  of 
wood  and  Iron  produced  around  ita  shore*.  'l*he  prosperity  of  Gottenburg  was  also  greatly  promoted  by  the 
French  anti-commercial  system,  under  which  this  port  remained  one  of  the  few  channel*  by  which  British 
goods  could  force  their  way  into  the  Continent  It  is  a very  handsome  city,  built  entirely  of  stone,  the  use  of 
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vood  haring  been  prohibited  since  the  last  great  conflagration,  the  second  which  had  occurred  in  the  course 
of  ten  rears.  A magnificent  church,  lately  built,  is  constructed,  in  a great  measure,  of  stone  imported  from 
Scotland  The  principal  street,  which  is  long  and  wide,  has  a canal  running  through  it ; the  others  strike  off 
from  it  at  right  angles.  The  principal  merchants  arc  Scotch,  and  live  in  a style  of  great  magnificence. 

3319.  h'est  Gothland  presents  still  some  other  striking  features.  Among  tnese  rank  foremost  the  cataracts 
and  canal  of  Trolhiitta.  Above  the  former  the  river  is  a mile  broad  : but  being  conAncd  between  two  lofty 
recks,  it  pours  down  its  waters  with  prodigious  force.  The  descent,  nowever,  is  only  a hundred  feet  in  the 
course  of  two  miles,  making  thus  a rapid  rather  than  a fall ; the  water  rushing  along  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  boiling  up,  and  covered  with  foam.  The  noise  is  prodigious,  and  clouds  of  vapour  are  thrown  up. 
These  cataracts  opposed  a complete  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  Gotha,  which  the  kings  of  Sweden 
made  incredible  efforts,  and  expended  immense  sums,  in  endeavouring  to  overcome ; but  theiT  works  were 
too  imperfect  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  current  At  length,  in  1793,  the  enterprise  was  taken  up  by  a 
company  of  private  merchants,  who  In  seven  years  brought  it  to  a happy  completion.  The  canal  is  twenty, 
four  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  deco.  It  extends  only  two  miles : but  being  cut  through  a granite  rock,  some, 
times  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  it  proved  a work  of  very  great  labour.  It  now  yields,  however, 
a revenue  of  1$  per  cent,  on  the  original  expenditure  of  358,000  dollars  Wencr&berg,  at  the  junction  of  the 

Gotha  with  the  Werver,  is  the  channel  by  which  the  product*  of  the  interior  are  brought  down  the  river ; yet 
it  does  not  derive  from  this  trade  much  prosperity  or  importance.  Uddervalla  and  Stronstadt  are  small  sea- 
ports, with  some  trade  and  fishery,  but  they  have  suffered  since  the  herrings  deserted  the  coast  Skara 
and  Fahlkdping  are  places  of  some  consequence,  in  the  interior  of  West  Gothland. 

332U.  Son-land  forms  a third  division,  which,  if  considered  as  including  I^apland  (and  it  is  so  considered 
politically),  would  be  much  more  extensive  than  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  put  together.  It  is,  however,  our 
intention  to  reserve  for  a particular  section  the  vast  and  peculiar  region  known  under  the  name  of  Lapland. 
Norrland,  in  a restricted  sense,  comprises  the  four  provinces  named  in  the  table,  but  is  better  known  under 
the  divisions  of  Jamtland,  Angcrmanland,  Medcipad,  and  Helsingland  Jamtland,  where  it  borders  on 
Norway,  includes  some  of  the  highest  mountains,  several  of  them  rising  to  6000  or  7000  feet  The  rest 
of  Nonrland  is  flat,  and  the  climate  moist  and  variable,  like  that  of  Jamtland,  hut  colder.  Wheat  scarcely 
ripens  beyond  Sundsw&ll ; near  to  the  southern  border,  barley  and  rye  ripen  with  difficulty.  Almost  the  onljr 
fruits  are  cherries  and  gooseberries.  The  land  under  cultivation  did  not,  in  1812,  exceed  52,000  acres,  which 
it,  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  only  as  1 to  915.  Yet  the  people  are  industrious  : and  Von  Buch  observed  a 
greater  air  of  prosperity  here  than  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  woods,  which  cover  almost  the  whole 
country,  are  infested  by  numerous  herds  of  wolves.  Of  the  entire  population,  amounting  to  159,100,  only  6318 
live  in  toe  towns,  which,  of  course,  must  be  very  unimportant.  Sundswall  and  Her  nosand  arc,  however,  sea- 
ports of  some  little  consequence,  as  is  L'mea ; but  this  uut  properly  belongs  to  Lapland. 


Subskct.  2.  Norway. 

3321.  This  extensive  portion  of  the  Swedish  monarchy , recently,  by  compulsion,  but  in  all 
likelihood  permanently,  united,  comprises  a very  long  line  of  maritime  territory,  facing  the 
boundless  expanse  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Throughout  its  whole  length,  in  an  oblique  line 
parallel  to  the  sea,  runs  the  chain  of  the  Dofrines,  presenting  many  bold  and  lofty  summits 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Sneehatta,  the  highest,  is  8100  feet.  These  mountains 
throw  out  numerous  chains,  sloping  downwards  to  the  sea,  which  form  romantic  valleys  and 
deep  and  winding  bays.  Norway  produces  some  corn,  not  nearly  sufficient,  however,  for 
its  own  consumption  ; but  exports  large  quantities  of  timber  and  fish  ; receiving,  in  return, 
those  commodities  of  which  it  stands  most  in  need. 

3322.  The  southern  Norwegian  provinces  of  Aggerhuus,  Christiania,  and  Christiansund, 
include  a considerably  greater  proportion  of  level  territory  than  the  others.  They  have  the 
great  range  of  mountains  to  the  north  and  west,  and  are  not  separated  from  Sweden  by  these 
natural  barriers.  Through  these  provinces  flow  southwards  into  the  bay  of  Christiania  the 
Dnunmen  and  the  Gloinmen,  the  two  greatest  rivers  of  the  North,  and  bring  with  them  an 
immense  quantity  of  timber,  which  is  cut  into  deals,  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  export  of  iron  is  also  considerable. 

3323.  Christiania  (Jig . 436.),  capital  of  all  this  district , with  a population  of  20,581,  now 

ranks  as  the  capital  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  a long  iuterior 
bay  or  fiord,  and  in  a situation 
which  Von  Buch  considers  as 
altogether  wonderful.  The 
bay,  its  islands,  the  crowds  of 
sails  spread  among  them,  with 
the  view  of  majestic  hills  rising 
over  hills  in  the  distance,  ap- 
peared to  him  equalled  only  on 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  which, 
however,  has  not  the  vessels  and 

rMkiff’iA.M*  islands.  Christiania  is  chiefly 

supported  by  the  trade  in  deals;  and  those  cut  in  its  saw-mills  are  considered,  by  connoisseurs 
in  this  article,  to  be  superior  to  all  others.  Some  of  its  merchants,  particularly  the  Ankers, 
maintain  the  state  of  princes,  and  are  considered  equal  in  wealth  and  liberal  views 
to  any  in  Europe.  Christiania  comes  more  into  contact  than  Bergen  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced countries  of  Europe,  and  has  adopted  almost  exclusively  the  improvements  which 
distinguish  them.  Dr.  Clarke,  indeed,  complains  that  too  much  of  an  artificial  polish 
has  been  substituted  for  the  old  frank  Norwegian  hospitality.  Von  Buch,  however, 
conceives  that  intercourse  with  Christiania  has  materially  benefited  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upland  valleys.  Sometimes,  indeed,  from  those  most  remote,  farmers  come  down  in 
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long-bottomed  coats,  with  indented  flaps  over  the  pockets,  monuments  of  what  their 
ancestors  were  in  the  days  of  Harold  Ilarfager  or  Snorro  Sturleson ; while  at  the  view 
of  their  wives,  the  citizen  imagines  himself  standing  before  one  of  his  old  northern  grand- 
mothers. Only  a faint  ray  of  intellect,  however,  beams  from  these  antique  features,  and 
they  are  considered  as  decidedly  inferior  to  the  cultivated  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  The 
buildings  are  regular,  and  mostly  of  stone ; so  that  in  the  course  of  200  years,  while  other 
Scandinavian  towns  have  been  repeatedly  reduced  to  ashes,  Christiania  has  suffered  only 
slight  injury  from  fire.  Since  the  union  with  Sweden,  it  has  received  an  university,  with 
two  professors,  who  have  moderate  incomes,  chiefly  derived  from  grain. 

3324.  There  are  olker  havens  qf  some  importance  m this  southern  tract  qf  Norway.  On  the  western  coact 
of  Christiania  fiord,  the  two,  Bragenws  and  Stroincoe,  unite  in  forming  what  is  called  Dramtnen,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  important  river  of  that  name  Tonsbcrg,  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  side,  is  a town  of  some  ancient 
celebrity,  but  now  a good  deal  decayed.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  same  bay  is  Moss,  watered  by  a stream, 
turning  twenty  saw-mills,  by  which  an  immense  quantity  of  deals  are  prepared  for  exportation.  Fredericks, 
hall,  an  ancient  and  still  important  frontier  town,  is  beautifully  situated  in  an  interior  bay.  winding  among 
mountains.  Near  it  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Frcderickstadt,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Charles  XlL  The 

pass  of  the  Swinsund  {fig.  437.).  on  the  imme- 
diate frontier,  presents  one  of  tne  most  roman- 
tic and  picturesque  scenes  in  Scandinavia. 
Christiansund,  the  most  southern  province  of 
Norway,  has  a capital  of  the  same  name,  the 
fourth  town  in  the  kingdom,  which,  from  its 
situation  on  the  Skagerrack,  is  visited  for  shel- 
ter and  supplies  by  numerous  vessels  entering 
and  leaving  the  Baltic.  The  interior  from 
Christiania,  though  it  includes  Hedcroarken 
and  Other  large  pastoral  valleys,  and  though  its 
communications  arc  facilitated  by  the  large 
lake  of  Mioscn,  docs  not  contain  a single  town. 
That  of  Hammer  attests  its  former  magnifi- 
cence, by  the  remains  of  a palace,  and  of  several 
churches,  now  restored.  The  whole  of  this 
territory  is  hemmed  in  on  the  east  and  north 
by  the  gigantic  ranges  of  the  Dovcrfieid  and 
Killefleld,  which  separate  it  frrom  Dronthcim 
and  Bergen. 

3325.  The  proiincc  of  Bergen  is  rude,  rocky,  and  mountainous,  consisting  of  the  slope 
downwards  to  the  sea  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Dofrine  range.  The  town  of  Bergen 
{Jig.  438.  j,  at  the  head  of  a long  interior  bay,  is  the  largest  in  Norway,  was  formerly 

accounted  the  capital,  and  con- 
tains a population  of  18,511. 
Its  commerce,  which  is  consi- 
derable, is  founded  on  the  export- 
ation, less  of  the  produce  of  the 
country  behind  it,  than  ol  the 
northern  fishery  at  Loffoden,  of 
which  the  produce  is  brought  to 
Bergen  by  numerous  barks.  Its 
merchants  had  long  the  mono- 
poly of  this,  and  still  retain  much 
the  greatest  share.  They  are 
chiefly  Dutch,  and  send  a vessel 
weekly  to  Amsterdam  for  a supply  of  the  garden  stuffs  which  their  own  soil  does  not 
yield.  Bergen  is  built  of  large  masses  of  wooden  houses,  amid  rocks,  and  has  suffered 
severely  by  fire. 
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3326.  The  province  qf  Dronthcim,  to  the  north  of  Bergen  and  Christiania,  and  separated  from  them  by  vast 
mountains,  corresponds  in  latitude  with  the  Swedish  Jamtland.  The  capital  {fig.  439.},  of  the  same  name,  is 

situated  on  the  shore  of  a wind- 
ing  fiord,  but  subsists  less  by 
foreign  commerce  than  by  the 
internal  communication  be- 
tween numerous  valleys  and 
districts  to  which  it  forms  a 
central  point  of  union.  Of 
these  valleys,  that  of  the  Guldal 
is  the  most  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful, and  singularly  celebrated 
in  Swedish  story  and  tradition. 
Here,  it  is  boasted,  dwelt  the 
mighty  Haro,  the  noble  and 
wise  Olaf  Tryggvason.  The 
society  of  Dronthcim  is  always 
held  forth  as  representing  under 
its  happiest  light  the  genu, 
inc  Norwegian  character  ; its 
warmth  of  kindness,  and  generous  hospitality.  Dr.  Clarke  praises  chiefly  its  truly  Norwegian  simplicity  ; 
but  Von  Buch  considers  it  as  marked  by  more  refined  taste,  more  graceful  and  attractive  manners,  than  tne 
society  of  Christiania.  In  no  district  of  Norway  is  there  said  to  be  such  a feeling  of  patriotism  and  public 
spirit  Drontheim  is  built  wholly  of  wood,  and  has  in  consequence  been  seven  times  burnt  to  the  ground ; 
yet  the  houses  are  handsome,  and  ornamented  with  taste.  There  is  a spacious  palaec,  built  wholly  of  this 
material,  and  partaking  its  imperfection.  DrouUieim  also  contains  the  remains  of  a cathedral,  the  largest 
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edifice  In  the  country,  and  to  which  the  whole  population  of  the  North  came  once  in  pilgrimage.  The 
environs  are  very  beautiful,  with  numerous  country-scats,  and  lofty  tnow-crowncd  hills  in  the  distance. 
Christiansund  is  also  a small  sea- port  and  fishing  town  in  this  province. 

33S7.  Beyond  Dronihcim  commences  S’orrland^  a district  rather  than  a province,  the  name  being  vaguely  ap- 
plied to  all  the  north  of  Scandinavia.  Relatively  to  Norway,  it  is  marked  by  an  increasing  intensity  of  cold  : the 
mountains,  even  at  3000  feet  high,  being  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  and  vast  table  plains  or  fields  remaining 
covered  with  it  during  the  whole  summer.  Potatoes,  a branch  of  culture  the  absence  of  which  is  lamented 

Sr  Von  Buch,  were  found  by  Mr.  Brooke  to  have  been  introduced ; but  they  are  small,  sweet,  and  waxy. 

rain,  even  of  the  coarsest  descriptions,  ripens  only  in  a few  favoured  spots.  The  spruce  fir  gradually  dis- 
appears, and  shelter  Is  necessary  to  allow  the  Scotch  fir  and  the  birch  to  spring  up.  Tbe  climate,  however,  if 
somewhat  milder  than  that  of  regions  under  the  same  latitude  on  the  Baltic : so  that,  while  the  ports  of  Stock- 
holm and  Carlscrona  are  shut  during  several  months  of  the  year,  those  of  Norrland  remain  continually  open. 
Yet  in  this  dreary  region  occurs  a busy  scene  of  human  action  and  existence.  The  numerous  islands,  and  the 
deep  bays  between  them  and  the  land,  affbrd  spots  to  which  shoals  of  fish  come  from  the  farthest  depths  of  the 
North  Sea  to  deposit  their  siiawti.  During  the  whole  year,  the  herring  affbrds  a regular  occupation  to  the  Norr- 
land  boatmen  ; but  from  February  to  April,  the  shoals,  migrating  from  thence,  and  from  all  the  surrounding 
coasts,  crowd  to  the  Lofibden  Islands,  the  central  seat  of  the  northern  fishery.  These  islands  form  a chain  parot- 
id to  tbe  land,  and  separated  by  narrow  channels  through  which  the  tides  of  the  Northern  Ocean  rush  with  tre- 
mendous rapidity.  The  sea  flows  as  in  the  most  rapid  rivers,  and  the  name  of  stream  is  employed : — MaUtrtim, 
the  famous  whirlpool,  Griirotx&ra,  Sundstrom,  which,  when  the  tide  is  high,  produce  the  cflfect  of  a mighty 
cataract  Waves  are  seen  struggling  against  waves,  towering  aloft,  or  wheeling  about  in  whirlpools ; the 
dashing  and  roaring  of  which  is  heard  many  miles  out  at  sea.  The  produce  of  tne  fishery,  which  has  been 
rendered  much  more  abundant  by  the  introduction  of  large  nets  instead  of  hooks,  is  conveyed  to  Bergen  in  a 
great  number  of  little  barks.  The  Danish  government  endeavoured  to  form  at  Stromsoe  a commercial  depAt 
tor  the  produce  of  Norrland ; but  in  this  bleak  situation  it  has  not  flourished.  The  Russians  come  with 
numerous  vessels  from  Archangel,  bringing  meal  and  provisions,  which  they  give  in  exchange  for  the  fish 
caught. 


Subsect.  3.  Lapland . 

3328.  The  vast  region  of  Lapland  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  Scandinavia  by  a line  drawn 
across  it  nearly  coinciding  with  the  Polar  Circle,  so  as  to  render  it  almost  entirely  an  arctic 
region.  It  consists  partly  of  great  chains  of  mountains,  some  of  which  are  4000  feet  high, 
while  other  extensive  tracts  are  level.  Through  these  roll  the  Tcmea,  the  Lulea,  the  Pitea, 
and  other  rivers  of  long  course,  and  navigable  for  the  few  boats  which  have  any  occasion  to 
pass  along  them.  The  Laplanders  are  a peculiar  race,  short,  stout,  brown,  with  black  hair, 
pointed  chin,  and  eyes  rendered  weak  by  exposure  to  the  smoke  and  snow.  They  are 
divided  into  the  mountain  or  wandering  Laplanders,  and  those  who  dwell  in  what  are  called 
villages ; but  Kautokeino,  which  forms  a sort  of  Lapland  capital,  when  visited  by  Acerbi, 
was  found  to  contain  not  more  than  four  families  and  a priest.  Tlie  swift-footed  rein-deer, 
which  they  train  to  draw  them  in  sledges  over  the  snow,  form  their  riches ; the  flesh  and 
milk  of  these  animals  compose  their  food,  and  the  skins  their  furniture.  The  tents  of  the 
Laplanders  (Jig,  440.)  are  formed  by  six  beams  of  wood  meeting  nearly  at  top,  covered  with 

cloth,  a flap  of  which  left  between  two  of 
the  beams  serves  as  the  door.  The  floor  is 
spread  with  rein-deer  skins,  having  the  hair 
upwards,  and  which  thus  serve  for  either 
lying  or  sitting,  the  tent  being  too  low  to 
stand  in,  except  in  one  place.  A stone 
frame  is  made  in  the  middle,  for  the  fire; 
and  there  is  a hole  at  the  top,  to  which 
the  smoke  must  find  its  way ; but  this  it 
does  not  effect  till  it  has  thickly  impreg- 
nated the  whole  tent  with  its  fumes ; which, 
however,  are  valued  as  affording  a pro- 
tection in  winter  against  the  cold,  and  in 
summer  against  the  swarms  of  musquitoes 
with  which,  during  a period  of  short  and 
extreme  heat,  the  air  is  infested.  The  herds 
of  rein-deer  vary  from  300  to  upwards  of 
1000,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  pos- 
sessor. All  day  they  wander  over  the  hills, 
and  in  the  evening  are  driven,  not  without 
some  occasional  resistance,  into  an  enclosed 
park,  where  they  are  milked.  Each  yields 
only  about  a tea-cupful  of  milk ; but  rich,  aromatic,  and  of  exquisite  taste.  Linnaeus 
mentions  nineteen  farms  in  which  milk  is  prepared  for  food  ; but  cleanliness  does  not  preside 
over  their  cookery ; and  the  use  of  the  hand,  without  knife  or  fork,  to  carry  evepr  thing  to 
the  mouth,  and  of  the  tongue  to  lick  the  dishes,  prevents  an  European  from  joining  these 
meals  with  any  relish.  The  Inlanders  travel  from  place  to  place,  and  move  their  families, 
at  the  beginning  of  winter  and  summer,  in  sledges  made  in  the  form  of  a boat,  and 
drawn  by  rein-deer  (Jig.  441.).  These  animals  are  tamed  and  trained  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  they  are  sometimes  restive ; but,  in  general,  they  bound  over  hill  and  dale 
with  surprising  celerity.  The  natives  have  also  a species  of  snow  shoe ; not  a broad 
flat  board,  like  that  of  America,  but  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a skate,  with  which  they 
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glide  rapidly  along  the  surface  of  deep  snow,  and  even  up  and  down  the  steep  sides  of  the 


hills  ( fig.  442. ).  Their  dress 
is  carefully  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  warmth.  The 
under  part,  or  shirt,  is  com- 
posed of  a sheep's  skin  with 
the  wool  inwards;  while  the 
exterior  coat  is  formed  by 
the  skin  of  the  rein-deer,  or 
some  other  animal,  having 
the  fur  outwards.  They  add 
fur  gloves,  and  a woollen 
pointed  red  cap  (Jig.  443.). 


5329  The  entire  population  of  Lapland , spread  over  a surface  of  150  square  miles,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son not  to  exceed  60,000,  or  one  inhabitant  to  every  three  square  miles.  Even  this  scanty  measure  is  gup. 

ported  only  on  the  sca-coasts  by  a supply 
of  fish.  The  parish  of  Kautokeino,  in  the 
Interior,  extending  200  miles  in  length 
and  96  in  breadth,  was  reported  to  Acerb* 
as  containing  not  more  than  ninety  fa- 
milies, of  whom  twelve  only  are  fixed.  The 
Laplanders  are  a harmless  race,  among 
whom  great  crimes  are  unknown.  Only 
one  murder  has  been  heard  of  in  twenty 
rears  ; and  the  absence  of  theft  is  proved 
by  that  of  bars,  bolts,  and  other  safe- 
guards. Mr.  Brooke  discredits  the 
charges  sometimes  made  of  the  laxity  of 
the  marriage  tie,  and  of  the  indulgence 
of  the  husbands  on  this  head:  and  ob- 
serves, in  general,  that  love  is  only  a 
lingering  spark,  barely  sufficient  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  nature.  They  do  not 
show  that  open  hospitality  and  warmth 
of  heart,  for  which  rude  nations  arc  so 
often  celebrated.  They  are  cold,  ihv, 
mistrustful,  and  difficult  to  treat  with, 
at  least  unless  tobacco  or  brandy  be 
brought  In  as  mediators.  They  were 
* elr  empire  over  the  winds,  which 
f.  444.)  and  the  enchanted  chain 
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formerty  very  superstitious  * and  the  Upland  witches  were  famous  for  their  empire  over  the  winds/which 
they  enclosed  in  bags,  and  sold  to  the  mariner.  ITie  magic  drum  (Jig.  444.)  and  the  enchanted  chain 

(Jig.  445.)  are  atiU  in  occasional  use  Yet  the  Laplanders  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  are  attentive  to  Its  duties, 
coming  often  from  vast  distances  to  attend  divine  service, 
though  the  instructions  are  conveyed  to  them  only  through 
the  broken  medium  of  an  interpreter. 

3330.  Tkr  tea-coast  qf  Lapland  presents  a continuation  of 
the  same  bold  and  rocky  features  which  distinguish  that  of 
Norway.  Here,  too,  the  fishery  is  carried  on  with  activity. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a Finnish  * *c 

rsce,  called  Quans,  who  have  pushed 
across  Lapland,  and  exert  an  activity 
unknown  to  the  natives  of  that  region. 

The  Russians  from  Archangel,  also,  not 
only  bring  their  meal  to  exchange  for 
fish,  but  carry  on  the  fishery  themselves 
to  a great  extent  In  July  and  August 
they  cover  with  their  small  three-masted 
vessels  all  the  fiords  and  sounds,  and 
throw  out  lines  that  are  sometimes  two 
miles  long,  and  contain  600  or  700  hooks  ; 
so  that  their  vessels  are  filled  with  the 
•— j — _ , v,  i . , . . _ , , utmost  rapidity.  The  government  has 

the,  If1*?  UIfnd  of  Qualoe,  the  town  of  Hammerfest,  the  most  northern 
in  the  world,  and  destined  as  a rival  to  Archangel  j but  the  settlement  has  never  taken 

root  in  this  ungenial  climate,  and  con- 
tinues also,  with  one  exception,  to  be 
the  smallest  that  exists.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  North  Cape,  on  the  extreme 
frontier,  the  fort  of  Wardhuus,  defended 
by  twenty  men,  forms  the  only  barrier 
to  prevent  the  Russians  from  taking 
possession  of  the  whole  country.  Ma. 
geroe,  the  most  northerly  of  the  islands, 
consists  of  steep  rocks  rising  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  sea,  and  ascended  as  if 
by  stairs.  In  a rocky  recess  stands 
Kielvig,  with  four  or  five  families,  on  a 
level  spot,  barely  affording  a site  for  the 
houses,  and  exposed  to  the  perpetual 
war  of  the  elements.  The  tempests 
.....  ..  . , . here  rage  with  such  ftiry,  that  it  is  often 

impossible  to  leave  the  house  without  danger  of  being  blown  into  the  sea.  At  the  northern  point  of  this 
lhe  Krand  bound*7  °r  Europe*!!  continent,  ftcingl the  depth, 
of  the  Polar  Oassn.  It  consists  or  an  enormous  mass  or  naked  rock,  parted  by  the  action  of  the  wave* 
into  pyramidal  clifft,  down  which  large  fragments  are  continually  falling.  7 * ** 
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Chap.  XVI. 

RUSSIA  IN  IUROFZ. 

3331.  European  Russia  is  the  chief  portion  of  an  empire  of  enormous  extent,  with  vast 
capacities  of  improvement,  and  standing  at  present,  if  not  first,  at  least  in  the  very  first  rank, 
among  military  nations.  It  may  be  considered  either  as  including  that  great  part  of  Poland 
which  has  been  absorbed  into  it ; or  as  comprising  only  old  Russia,  as  it  existed  previously 
to  the  violent  partition  of  Poland.  Although  there  is  little  prospect,  at  present,  that  the 
acquisitions  in  Poland  will  be  wrested  from  the  empire,  yet  we  have  reserved  for  that  fallen, 
divided  country,  a place  and  a name,  which  has  afforded  the  proper  occasion  for  treating  of 
the  Russo- Polish  provinces.  The  empire  shall  now  be  considered  only  in  a detached  and 
independent  view. 


Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

3332.  European  Russia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  especially  by 
its  great  gulf,  the  Bieloe  More,  or  White  Sea.  On  the  east,  those  grand  natural  limits, 
the  mountains  called  the  Urals,  and  the  rivers  Volga  and  Don,  separate  it  from  the  Asiatic 
continent.  On  the  south,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Euxine  Sea  and  its  gulfs,  and  by  European 
Turkey.  Westward,  it  unites  with  Russian  Poland,  which  brings  it  in  contact  with  the 
dominions  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  It  extends  from  about  the  45th  to  the  68th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  24th  to  the  59th  degree  of  east  longitude ; making  about 
1600  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  1400  from  east  to  west.  The  superficial  extent,  not- 
withstanding very  extensive  admeasurements,  under  the  direction  of  the  government,  is  by 
no  means  precisely  ascertained.  The  great  map,  of  one  hundred  sheets,  drawn  up  chiefly 
from  provincial  surveys,  gives  to  it  an  area  of  1,490,000  English  square  miles.  In  1795, 
the  amount  was  reduced  to  1,293,000,  by  a map  constructed  with  very  great  care ; but,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  this  did  not  include  the  provinces  of  Pultowa  and  Cherson,  which,  in 
the  great  map,  had  been  rated  at  59,000  miles.  Since  that  time,  many  new  astronomical 
observations  have  been  made,  and  many  errors  rectified.  Wichmann,  in  his  “ Monarchy  of 
Russia,”  published  at  Leipzig  in  1813,  raised  it  to  1,396,000.  The  latest  estimate  made  by 
Mr.  Bramsen,  in  his  work  of  “ Russia  and  the  Empire  of  Russia,”  published  in  1819,  raises 
it  to  1,424,000.  Humboldt  takes  it  at  2,040,000;  but  he  includes,  we  presume,  the  Polish 
territories.  The  discrepancies,  as  to  the  details,  are  still  more  remarkable,  and  prove  that 
more  accurate  observations  remain  to  be  made,  before  this  vast  territory  can  be  considered  as 
duly  surveyed. 

3333.  The  surface  of  the  Russian  territory  is  the  most  level  of  any  in  Europe.  That 
gTeat  tract  of  low  land,  which  begins  in  northern  Germany,  expands  in  Russia  to  its  greatest 
breadth,  exceeding  1 200  miles.  A great  portion,  in  the  south  especially,  consists  of  those 
immense  levels,  called  steppes,  over  which  the  eye  may  range  for  hundreds  of  miles  without 
meeting  a hill ; only  some  large  ancient  tumuli  occasionally  diversify  their  surface  (Jig.  446.). 

445  They  terminate  only  at  the  Tong  chain 

of  the  Urals,  which,  rising  like  a wall, 
separates  them  from  the  equally  vast 
plains  of  Siberia.  The  Urals  are  scarcely 
knowu,  unless  where  the  road  to  Asia 
passes  over  them : there  they  are  neither 
very  lofty  nor  very  steep,  but  well 
wooded,  and  rich  in  minerals,  especially 
on  the  Asiatic  side.  The  mountains  of 
Olonetz,  on  the  north,  appear  to  be  a prolongation  of  those  of  Sweden  ; while,  on  the  ex- 
treme south,  the  Crimea  displays  some  steep  and  picturesque,  though  not  very  lofty, 
ranges. 

3334.  The  rivert  of  Russia  are  of  the  first  magnitude;  though  the  distant  and  insulated 
•eas  in  which  they  terminate,  incalculably  diminish  their  commercial  importance.  The  Volga 
is  the  greatest  river  of  the  empire  and  of  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  frontier  of  Novogorod, 
not  far  from  the  Baltic,  and  traverses  in  a S.E.  line  all  the  central  provinces.  After  re- 
ceiving from  the  Asiatic  side  the  Kama,  its  greatest  tributary,  it  flows  chiefly  S.S.E.,  form- 
ing the  lioundary  of  Europe  and  Asia,  till,  after  a course  of  about  2700  miles,  it  opens  by 
numerous  mouths  into  the  Caspian,  near  Astraclian.  Large  and  broad  streams,  spreading 
over  the  southern  plains,  slowly  moke  their  way  to  the  Black  Sea.  Of  these  the  chief  are 
the  Dnieper,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Borysthenes ; the  Don,  or  lanais,  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  Europe ; and  the  smaller  eastern  stream  of  the  Dniester.  The  Dwina,  rising 
from  a source  not  far  distant  from  that  of  the  Borysthenes,  rolls  a broad  navigable  stream 
towards  the  Baltic.  Another  Dwina,  in  the  north,  flows  towards  Archangel ; and  during 
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that  brief  portion  of  the  year  when  it  is  free  from  ice,  conveys  to  that  remote  haven  the 
commodities  of  a wide  extent  of  country. 

3335.  Lakes  are  not  very  characteristic  of  Russia ; yet  those  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  in  the 
north,  are  several  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  and  form  a sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  Finland  also  is  covered  with  numerous  winding  lakes,  of  varied  form  and 
dimensions  ; but  all  these,  surrounded  by  flat  and  bleak  shores  and  frozen  plains,  present  little 
that  is  striking  in  point  of  scenery,  and  afford  few  facilities  for  internal  intercourse. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography . 

Sl’sskct.  1.  Geology. 

SSS6.  Russia , including  Poland.  In  this  region,  which  forms  a vast  plain,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely bounded  by  mountainous  and  hilly  country,  the  predominating  formations  are  tertiary 
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and  alluvial ; those  of  an  older  date,  namely,  the  secondary,  transition,  and  primitive,  occupying 
but  comparatively  small  spaces. 

3337.  Primitive  and  transition  districts . These  are  the  Uralian  mountains,  Finland, 
and  Russian  Lapland  ; the  northern  parts  of  Corelia,  and  part  of  the  government  of  Olonetz ; 
the  narrow  tract  extending,  from  the  Island  of  Oesel  in  the  Baltic,  through  Esthonia,  Ingria,  to 
beyond  Vitegra;  the  country  around  Lake  Ilmen;  around  Wologda;  part  of  the  Waldai 
mountains ; the  mountains  of  Sandomir ; the  tract  extending  from  Brody,  across  the  Bug 
and  the  Dnieper;  part  of  the  Crimea,  and  part  of  the  Caucasus.  In  these  districts  we 
meet  w ith  the  usual  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  exhibiting  similar  characteristics  to  those 
in  other  countries. 

3338.  Secondary  lands.  These  frequently  appear  rising  like  little  islands  in  the  great 
Russo- Polish  plains.  The  following  formations  are  met  with:  — 1.  Old  red  sandstone. 
2.  Coal  formation,  as  seen  in  the  coal-mines  of  Poland  and  Cracovia.  3.  New  red  sand- 
stone, with  gypsum,  salt,  &c.  4.  Shell  limestone,  which,  in  Poland,  contains  the  famous  lead- 
mines  of  Olkutz.  5.  Keuper  sandstone  and  marl,  with  gypsum  and  salt.  In  Russia  there 
is  a northern  salt  district , which  stretches  in  a line  parallel  with  what  is  called  the  Petersburgh 
limestone,  for  1000  versts : it  mokes  its  first  appearance  in  the  Island  of  Oesel,  and  is  worked 
in  several  parts  of  the  south  of  Livonia.  Gypsum  is  quarried  in  many  parts  of  tliis  great 
tract.  Mr.  Strangway  describes  a central  salt  district,  of  great  extent,  in  the  course  of  the 
Volga.  There  is  also  a rich  and  extensive  tract  of  red  marl,  salt,  and  gypsum,  which  ex- 
tends down  the  course  of  the  Kama,  and  is  probably  connected,  on  the  south,  with  the  salt 
district  of  the  Volga,  and  on  the  north  by  that  of  Wologda.  The  principal  salt-works  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Solikamsk  ; and  the  gypsum  grottoes  of  Koungour,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm,  are  of  great  sire  and  magnificence.  6.  Lias  and  oolite  limestones.  7.  Green 
sand  formation.  8.  Chalk  formation. 

3339.  Tertiary.  The  rocks  of  tliis  class,  which  occupy  vast  tracts  of  the  low  country,  are 
clay,  loam,  limestone,  brown  coal , with  gypsum,  and  in  many  tracts,  as  in  Gallicia,  rich  de- 
posits of  rock  salt.  In  central  Poland,  a clay,  with  lignite  or  brown  coal,  rests  upon  chalk, 
and  is  the  oldest  member,  according  to  some  geologists,  of  the  tertiary  class.  Resting  upon 
this  deposit,  formed  in  part  by  rivers  from  continents,  there  succeeds  a deposit  almost  entirely 
of  marine  origin,  and,  consequently,  abounding  in  marine  shells.  It  is  the  tertiary  oolite  lime- 
stone, very  extensively  distributed  throughout  Poland,  Podolia,  and  southern  Russia.  This 
tertiary  limestone  has  not  been  found  either  in  England  or  Italy ; and  is  peculiar  to  Poland, 
southern  Russia,  and  Podolia.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the  basin  of  Vienna  and  Hungary, 
and  in  France.  It  is  the  last  depot  of  that  sea  which  covered  all  the  country  to  the  north 
of  the  Carpathians,  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  foot  of  that  chain,  and  to  the  Black  Sea,  in 
the  middle  of  wliich  rose  the  mountains  of  Sandomir,  and  the  plateau,  south-west,  in  the 
form  of  islands.  It  is  covered  by  a marly  clay,  and  a sand , formed  by  the  last  great  alluvial 
catastrophe,  which  gave  to  Europe  its  present  form,  and  buried  in  its  depots  remains  of  un- 
known species  of  elephant,  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  &c. 

3340.  Alluvial . In  the  alluvial  soil  we  have  not  in  general  the  same  marked  limits 
between  the  old  and  new  deposits  as  in  the  secondary  class.  The  ancient  alluvial  deposits 
consist  of  a great  deposit  of  marly  clay  or  loam,  and  of  numerous  blocks  of  primitive  rocks. 
This  loam  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  which  is  deposited  from  the  present  rivers. 
It  is  a clay  mixed  with  much  carbonate  of  lime,  generally  of  a yellow  colour,  and  very  easily 
frangible  when  dry : it  is  distinguished  from  potter's  clay  by  the  lime  it  contains,  and  from 
the  marly  secondary  slates  by  its  want  of  bituminous  matter.  In  Poland  it  varies  in 
thickness  from  30  to  100  feet,  and  covers  vast  tracts  of  country.  It  forms  the  high  banks  of 
the  Vistula ; associated  with  marly  chalk,  the  excellent  soil  which  affords  the  wheat  of  Cra- 
covia and  of  Sandomir : but,  as  we  advance  towards  the  north,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
mixed  with  sands,  gravels,  and  primitive  blocks,  and  less  and  less  fertile.  It  is  tliis  deposit 
which  contains  that  vast  abundance  of  extinct  terrestrial  animals  in  Poland.  The  bones  and 
teeth  of  elephants  are  the  most  frequent : remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  aurochs,  horse,  deer, 
and  some  great  cetacea,  or  whales,  are  also  found,  but  less  frequently. 

3341.  An  alluvial  sand,  different  from  the  sand  of  rivers,  is  widely  spread  in  Poland. 
It  is  in  great  part  formed  from  disintegrated  sandstone  rocks ; but  in  many  countries  it  is 
certain  that  the  sand  has  not  been  brought  from  a distance,  and  has  been  formed  on  the  spot. 
In  this  latter  case,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  loose  arenaceous  beds  of  the  tertiary 
class.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  district  of  Lublin,  near  to  Chelm,  in  the  country  situated 
between  Chmielnik,  Staszow  and  Klimonton,  the  sand  occurs  only  near  to  tertiary  depots, 
and  we  may  almost  be  sure  that  it  forms  a part  of  them,  and  that  it  is  not  alluvial.  The 
sandy  soil  of  Poland  commences  on  the  western  part,  along  the  frontiers  of  Silesia ; in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Posen  it  is  connected  with  the  great  sandy  plain  of  Northern  Germany : it 
covers  a great  part  of  the  districts  of  Kalisch,  Masovia,  Plock,  Augustowa  and  Podlachia, 
the  portion  north  of  Lublin,  and  extends  from  thence  into  Lithuania  and  White  Russia.  In 
this  plain  of  sand,  and  particularly  upon  and  in  the  loam , we  found  numerous  large  and  &roall 
blocks  of  primary  rocks.  At  first  sight,  we  might  conjecture  that  these  blocks  had  coma 
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from  the  Carpathians ; but  a more  careful  examination  proves  the  falsity  of  such  an  opinion. 
The  only  river  which  rises  in  the  primitive  soil  of  Tatra,  and  which  intersects  the  great 
sandstone  chain  of  the  Carpathians,  is  the  Dunajec;  all  the  rivers  rise  from  sandstone:  hence 
the  Dunajec  could  alone  carry  the  primitive  blocks  into  the  plain  of  Poland.  In  truth,  we 
find  on  the  Vistula,  at  the  d6bouch£  of  the  Dunajec,  and  a little  lower  down,  boulders  of 
granite  and  granitic  gneiss,  which  are  identical  with  those  of  Tatra ; but  these  blocks  occupy 
so  small  an  extent,  that  they  appear  insignificant,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  northern 
plain.  There  are,  on  the  contrary,  convincing  proofs,  that  these  primitive  blocks  have  not 
come  from  the  south,  but  from  the  north.  First,  their  magnitude  and  abundance  diminishes 
from  the  Baltic,  towards  the  south,  which  is  the  contrary  of  what  would  be  the  case  had 
they  come  from  the  Carpatliians.  Further,  their  southern  limit  passes,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Czenstochau,  by  Przedborx,  along  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Sandomir ; and, 
on  descending  the  Kamiona,  by  the  Vistula,  on  Lublin,  Lubartoro,  across  southern  Lithuania, 
and  still  further  into  the  middle  of  Russia.  Lastly,  the  rocks  do  not  correspond  with  those 
of  the  Carpathian  and  Sudetic  chains;  while  they  are  identical  with  those  of  Sweden,  Fin- 
land, and  southern  Russia.  The  observations  of  geologists  on  the  same  subject  in  Prussia, 
Livonia,  and  Courland,  and  in  the  north  of  Russia,  concur  to  prove  that  they  have  been 
spread  over  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Carpathians  by  a debacle  flowing  from  north- 
east to  south-west.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  detailed  descriptions,  but  we 
may  here  cite  the  predominating  rocks. 

8342.  From  Petersburg  to  the  Dwina  and  the  Niemen,  we  every  where  meet  with  blocks  of 
a granite  resembling  that  of  Wiborg,  in  Finland  ; another  granite,  with  Labrador  felspar,  of 
Ingria ; a red  quartzy  sandstone,  on  the  borders  from  Lake  Onega,  and  the  transition  lime- 
stone of  Esthonia  and  Ingria.  In  eastern  Prussia,  and  in  the  part  of  Poland  situated 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  the  blocks  are  of  a deep  red  granite,  with  little  quartz, 
calcareous  mica,  and  very  little  hornblende ; a porphyritic  granite  of  the  same  tint,  with  large 
crystals  of  felspar  (granite  globulai re)  ; a grey  granite,  with  much  hornblende  or  syenite; 
a small  granular  red  granite,  principally  composed  of  felspar  and  garnets;  a coarse  granular 
granite,  with  much  green,  grey,  and  red  felspar,  often  Labradoric,  with  black  mica,  and  with 
numerous  large,  trapezoidal  red  garnets  (Warsaw) ; of  syenite,  diorite,  and  hornblende 
rock  ; of  grey  and  red  quartz  rock ; more  rarely  of  common  and  homblendic  gneiss,  of  com- 
mon porphyry,  and  antique  green  porphyry. 

3343.  Among  these  rocks,  the  first  three  occur  in  Finland,  from  Abo  to  Helsingfors:  the 
coarse  granite  and  the  syenite  come  also  from  the  north  ; the  hornblende  rocks  appear  to  be 
derived  from  the  south  of  Sweden,  or  the  middle  of  Finland  ; the  quartz  rocks  are  exactly 
the  Fit ill  sand  stein , between  Sweden  and  Norway;  and  the  porphyries  are  those  of 
Elfdal,  in  Sweden. 

3344.  From  H'arsovia , on  the  west,  towards  Kalisch  and  Posen , the  red  granite  of  Finland 
diminishes;  but  the  hornblende  rocks  and  the  gneiss  become  more  abundant,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  the  porphyry.  We  find  there,  in  general,  few  rocks  of  Finland,  and  many  of 
Sweden.  This  correspondence  with  the  Scandinavian  rocks  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  garnet, 
epidote,  hornblende,  Labrador  felspar,  the  predominating  hornblende  rocks,  show,  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  Carpatliians,  that  these  blacks  do  not  come  from  that  quarter : 
further,  the  red  and  porphyritic  granite,  which  is  the  must  abundant,  is  entirely  wanting  in 
that  chain.  In  connecting  with  this  fact  the  known  opinion  that  all  the  primitive  blocks  of 
the  sandy  plain  of  Northern  Germany,  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  even  of  the  east  coast  of 
England,  have  been  transported  from  Norway  and  Sweden : this  dispersion  of  the  Scandinavian 
blocks,  on  this  side  of  the  Baltic  and  German  seas,  becomes  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
singular  of  geological  phenomena  ; its  extent  is  immense,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
dispersed  blocks  observed  in  Switzerland.  In  the  Jura  chain,  and  the  tertiary  plain,  the  last- 
mentioned  fact  has  been  explained  by  sudden  debacles  of  Alpine  lakes. 

3345.  The  dtb&cle  which  transported  those  northern  rocks  into  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Russia,  has  also  formed  the  marly  clay,  or  alluvial  loam : it  has  interred  the  elephants  and 
rhinoceroses  of  an  ancient  time ; it  has  broken  up  the  chalk  plains  of  the  north ; it  has 
separated  Denmark  from  Sweden ; and  given,  in  general,  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  gulfs  of 
Bothnia  and  Finland,  their  present  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  liausmanii,  that 
these  blocks  belong  to  the  tertiary  period,  docs  not  seem  plausible. 

3345.  In  regard  to  the  river  alluvia , it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  arc  of  but  incon- 
siderable extent  in  Poland.  The  Vistula,  as  the  largest  river,  has  formed  the  greatest 
quantity.  The  rivers  of  the  Carpathians,  which  are  rapid  in  their  course,  as  the  llaba, 
Skaba,  Sola,  W’isloka,  Dunajec,  and  San,  running  almost  entirely  among  sandstone  strata, 
which  yield  readily  to  their  action,  carry  much  dlbris  into  the  Vistula. 

3347.  Peat  is  formed  abundantly  in  the  marshy  valleys,  and  the  great  marshes  of  this 
plain,  bnt  in,  in  general,  of  indifferent  quality.  Bog  iron  ore  occurs  in  the  great  marshes 
of  Lithuania,  and  in  the  district  of  Augustowa,  and  of  Plock,  in  the  plain  of  Gallicia ; and  is 
abundantly  distributed  in  Great  Poland  and  Russia.  Calcareous  tufa,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  calcareous  formations,  is  rare,  in  general,  in  Poland. 
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3348.  Volcanic  rocks.  The  only  rocks  of  this  class  mentioned  by  travellers  are  trachyte, 
which  abounds  in  the  Caucasian  chain. 

3349.  Mines . In  European  Russia  and  Poland  there  are  but  few  mines  of  importance ; the 
principal  mineral  repositories  occurring  in  the  Uralians,  Altai's,  Ac.  The  following  may  be 
particularised  : — 

3350.  f 1.)  Western  Uralian  mines.  These  are  situated  amidst  the  primitive  and  transition 
rocks,  and  are  principally  iron  and  copper ; the  more  precious  metals  occurring  chiefly  on 
the  eastern  acclivity  of  that  great  range. 

3351.  (2.)  Central  mining  district  of  Russia.  This  tract  includes  parts  of  the  governments 
of  Nishney-Novogorod,  Vladimir,  Tambof,  Reza,  and  Kalouga;  extending  from  a little 
above  Mourom,  on  the  Oca,  to  near  the  town  of  Kalouga.  It  is,  in  general,  a very  poor 
sandy  district,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  red  marl  formation.  Along  it  are  situated  seve- 
ral extensive  ironworks ; for,  in  general,  the  iron  is  manufactured  where  the  ore  is  raised. 
These  supply  the  principal  consumption  of  that  metal  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  One  of 
the  most  considerable  is  the  establishment  at  Vixa,  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  forest  of 
Mourom,  belonging  to  M.  Bataskoff.  The  crown  works  at  Tula  exclusively  Siberian 
iron : this  is  the  principal  manufacture  of  arms  in  Russia.  The  manufactory  at  Kalouga 
formerly  attempted  the  finer  kinds  of  cutlery,  but  failed.  The  ore  of  the  central  mining 
district  is  described  as  occurring,  at  60  feet  below  the  surface,  in  regular  beds.  Some  of 
the  beds  are  dark  red  and  argillaceous;  others  are  mere  layers  of  large  concretions: 
there  are  also  regular  strata  of  pale  yellowish  brown-coloured  ironstone,  which  is  the  ore 
principally  worked.  Of  the  two  latter  varieties,  the  lightest  coloured  ores  produce  the  most 
iron. 

3352.  Copper  sand.  On  both  sides  of  the  salt  country  of  the  Urals  is  a vast  tract  of 
what  is  commonly  called  copper  sand,  which  extends  through  a great  part  of  the  governments 
of  Viatka,  Perm,  and  Oufa,  and  completely  skirts  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  Ural 
mountains.  The  sand  is  of  a dull  red  or  green,  and  is  commonly  worked  for  copper.  It 
contains  fossil  wood  impregnated  with  copper. 

3353.  (3. ) Finland  mines.  At  Petrozavodsk,  near  Lake  Onega,  there  are  ironworks,  said 
to  be  the  most  considerable  in  the  north  of  Russia.  The  only  kind  of  iron  now  smelted 
there  is  the  bog  iron  ore,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  usual  way  to  procure 
it  is  to  drag  the  small  lakes,  especially  those  north-west  of  Petrozavodsk,  which  yield  vast 
quantities  of  the  ore.  It  is  not  found  equally  spread  over  all  the  lakes : often  different  parts 
under  the  same  sheet  of  water  will ‘afford  ore  of  various  degrees  of  purity.  We  may  add, 
that  there  is  another  great  ironwork,  of  the  same  description,  four  versts  from  Petersburg, 
on  the  road  to  Riga. 

3354.  (4.)  Salt  mines.  The  Russian  salt  mines  have  been  already  noticed.  In  Poland, 
those  of  Wielicza  and  Bothnia  are  the  most  considerable,  affording  annually  a vast  quantity 
of  rock  salt 

3355.  (5.)  Coal  mines.  In  European  Russia  there  are  no  considerable  mines  of  coal. 
Good  coal  has  been  found  at  Tula,  where  it  is  worked ; but  the  quantity  is  so  small,  and 
the  difficulty  of  working  it  beneath  a loose  and  half-liquid  bed  of  quicksand  is  so  great,  that 
it  seems  unlikely  to  be  of  much  utility.  Coal  has  also  been  worked  at  Bakhmout,  in  the 
government  of  Ekaterinoslaf ; but  to  no  great  extent.  In  southern  Poland  there  are  nume- 
rous beds  of  black  bituminous  coal,  resembling  that  of  Britain,  some  of  which  are  ten  yards 
in  thickness ; and  deposits  of  brown  coal  occur  in  the  tertiary  districts,  which  also  afford 
amber.  The  amber  is  shown  in  that  country  to  be  an  exudation  from  a dicotyledonous  tree. 
From  the  characters  of  the  tree,  and  the  insects  in  the  amber,  a fonner  warmer  climate  is 
indicated. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

3356.  Russia  m Europe . Vast  as  is  this  country,  extending  from  40°  latitude  almost  to 
the  extreme  arctic  region,  it  exhibits,  over  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface,  a vegetation 
very  similar  to  what  has  already  been  described  in  treating  of  other  European  countries. 
The  western  portion  is  eminently  analogous  to  Germany  and  the  north  of  France ; its 
northern  parts  resemble  what  we  have  described  under  the  heads  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Lapland.  On  the  east,  the  great  chain  of  the  Ural  mountains  forms  a strong  line  of 
demarcation,  separating  the  northern  European  from  the  northern  Asiatic  botany ; and  over 
this  vast  surface,  winter  reigns  with  excessive  rigour ; while  the  short  summer,  characterised 
by  an  almost  tropical  heat,  induces  a most  rapid  growth  in  the  vegetable  productions,  and 
as  rapid  a decay  in  autumn.  It  is  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  provinces  of  the 
empire  that  we  arc  to  look  for  the  chief  peculiarities;  where  the  widely  extended  and 
celebrated  steppes  are  bounded  from  Asia  Minor  by  those  great  inland  seas,  the  Caspian  and 
the  Black  Sea,  or  by  the  inaccessible  heights  of  the  Caucasian  and  Circassian  Alps.  This 
country  has  been  well  investigated  by  the  celebrated  Pallas ; but,  before  mentioning  some  of 
the  more  important  productions  of  Russia,  in  general,  as  of  the  districts  nearer  the  capital, 
we  shall  give  a short  sketch  of  tiiose  of  the  Crimea,  a peninsula  of  the  Black  Sea,  which, 
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from  its  geographical  situation,  climate,  aiul  soil,  is  the  only  region  in  the  empire  where  all 
the  productions  of  Italy  and  Greece  might  be  introduced  and  multiplied,  and  where,  indeed, 
many  of  them  are  indigenous ; nor  is  any  thing  wanting  to  effect  so  desirable  a state  of 
things,  save  an  industrious  and  well-governed  population.  No  country,  again,  can  be  better 
suited  to  the  Vine,  Silkworm,  Sesame,  Olive,  Cotton,  Madder,  Bastard  Saffron,  and  other 
dyeing  plants,  which  have  hitherto  been  imported  from  the  Baltic,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  a heavy  expense.  Even  the  indigenous  produce  of  the 
country  is  most  wantonly  destroyed.  The  finest  trees  with  which  nature  has  clothed  the 
mountains  fall  before  the  axe,  in  order  to  make  miserable  carriages,  though  only  a small 
part  be  employed  in  their  construction.  For  the  naves,  the  strongest  elms  and  ash  trees  are 
cut  down,  of  which  the  solid  root  only  is  used ; the  most  beautiful  young  oaks  and  beeches 
are  felled  for  spokes,  axles,  and  even  for  fuel;  and  the  full-grown  trees  for  fellies:  yet 
when  the  wheels,  constructed  at  such  an  enormous  waste  of  timber,  are  brought  to  market, 
they  frequently  drop  to  pieces  within  a month  after  they  have  been  purchased.  Every 
winter,  the  Tartars  bum,  for  their  convenience,  the  fences  of  their  fields  and  gardens ; to 
replace  which,  the  young  shoots  and  coppices  are  unmercifully  cut  in  spring ; while  the 
windfalls,  and  the  wood  needlessly  felled,  lie  rotting  in  the  forests.  This  waste  of  young 
timber,  the  sale  of  which  affords  the  chief  maintenance  of  the  people,  together  with  the 
numerous  herds  of  goats,  destroy  all  the  young  forests  ; so  that  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly 
clothed  with  lofty  trees,  are  now  overgrown  with  worthless  bushes  and  underwood.  The 
beauty  of  the  spring  season,  which  continues  from  March  till  the  end  of  May,  is  well 
described  by  Pallas.  At  that  time,  not  only  are  the  senses  gratified  with  the  sweetest 
perfumes,  wafted  from  the  gardens  and  woods  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  last  of 
which  exhibit  an  infinite  variety  of  wild  fruit  trees,  white  and  red  Roses,  Lautaua,  wild 
Vines,  Vitalba,  and  Jasmines  intermingled ; but  likewise  each  hill  and  declivity,  around 
the  champaign  country,  is  alternately  diversified  with  the  lovely  colours  of  the  flowers  that 
every  where  clothe  the  earth  ; and  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  species  prevailing  on 
different  hills,  according  to  their  situation,  aspect,  or  soil,  vary  and  enrich  the  scene.  Thus, 
at  a distance,  whole  sides  of  mountains,  and  extensive  tracts,  covered  with  red  and  blue, 
purple  or  yellow  tints,  relieved  by  a Ivickground  of  shaded  greensward,  delight  the  eye 
with  the  most  fascinating  prospects.  The  fragrance  arising  from  this  profusion  of  flowers, 
especially  March-violets,  and  the  blossoms  of  trees,  together  with  the  grateful  odours  of 
the  aromatic  herbs,  embalm  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

3357.  The  Tartars , originally  a wandering  people,  were  induced  to  become  husbandmen, 
in  consequence  of  the  narrow  limits  of  their  country ; the  increase  of  population;  and, 
probably,  from  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Genoese,  to  whom  they  are 
indebted  for  their  limited  knowledge  of  rural  economy,  for  their  orchards,  olives,  figs, 
pomegranates,  and  their  vineyards.  Of  wheats  they  have  three  kinds ; summer  and  w inter 
Rye,  winter  and  summer  Barley ; Oats,  but  which  scarcely  come  to  perfection ; Maize, 

448  Millet,  of  two  or  three  different  sorts ; and  Chick  Peas.  The  Flax 

(Jig.  448.)  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  fineness,  and  the 
length  of  the  fibre.  Their  Tobacco  is  the  Nicotians  paniculata,  of 
which  the  young  leaves  are  gradually  removed,  dried  in  the  shade, 
and  buried  beneath  hay  ricks : there  they  turn  to  a brownish-yellow 
colour,  similar  to  that  of  Turkish  leaf  tobacco,  to  which  they  are 
nearly  equal  in  value.  Sesame  used  to  be  cultivated,  and  rice ; but 
the  Russian  government  has  prohibited  the  latter,  because  of  its 
unwholesome  tendency.  In  the  gardens,  Melons  and  Water  Melons, 
Cucumbers  (of  which  they  grow  a remarkably  large  Turkish  va- 
riety, sown  in  April,  and  gathered  in  May,  and  which,  when  filled  with 
meat  and  rice,  is  greatly  esteemed),  Gourds  of  various  sorts,  the  Egg- 
fruit  (also  eaten  stuffed  with  meat),  the  Hibiscus  esculentus,  similarly 
treated  with  the  last,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Potatoes,  White  Cab- 
bages, called  Kapusta,  celebrated  on  account  of  their  enormous  size, 
apparently  quite  different  from  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world  : 
they  appear  to  derive  their  excellence  from  being  watered  and 
nourished  by  the  Dshuruksu,  which  is  impregnated  with  all  the  filth 
of  the  neighbouring  town  ; Onions,  from  the  culture  of  which  many 
Tartars  derive  their  whole  support;  Gorlick,  Leeks, Broccoli,  Celery, 
Parsley,  Carrots  and  Red  Beet. 

3358.  The  Grape  is  not  only  an  indigenous  production  of  Crim  Tartary,  abounding  in  the 
mountainous  parts  sometimes  bearing  oblong  white  berries,  and  sometimes  small  round 
black  fruit;  but  it  has  been  planted  In  different  valleys  and  districts  from  the  remotest 
periods  of  antiquity.  Strabo  mentions  the  culture  of  the  vine  near  the  Bosphorus,  and  the 
care  taken  to  cover  it  with  earth  during  the  winter,  or  to  bury  its  roots  in  the  soil,  in  order 
to  shelter  them  from  the  cold,  as  indeed  is  still  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alma  and 
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Katsha.  Numerous  kinds  are  grown,  but  comparatively  with  little  success,  owing  to  the 
prejudice  and  ignorance  of  the  people ; and  they  are  exposed  to  injuries  from  various  causes 
and  circumstances.  Caterpillars  destroy  the  leaf  and  flower-buds,  while  locusts  (the 
GryUus  italicus)  devour  what  the  Caterpillar  has  spared.  Annually  does  the  locust  appear 
on  the  dry  eminences,  in  tl»e  arid  southern  regions,  from  the  European  boundary,  as  far  as 
the  Irtish  and  the  mountains  of  Altai ; but  it  is  only  in  particular  years  that  it  multiplies 
in  such  numbers  as  to  become  pernicious.  Thus,  after  the  severe  winters  of  J 799  and  1800, 
these  locusts  were  so  numerous  in  the  Crimea,  that  they  traversed  the  air  in  prodigious 
sw'arms,  and,  wherever  they  settled,  they  not  only  destroyed  the  herbage  and  culinary  plants, 
but  stripped  the  leaves  from  their  favourite  trees,  committing  great  ravages,  especially  among 
the  vines.  The  clusters  of  large  but  unripe  grapes  remained  till  the  end  of  September  on 
the  denuded  vines,  without  increasing  in  size,  filling  with  juice,  or  ripening ; so  that  they 
were  hard  and  green,  like  peas,  and  thus  afforded  ocular  demonstration  of  the  detriment  that 
must  arise  from  the  practice  of  pulling  leaves  from  the  vines,  which  is  recommended  by 
many  cultivators.  It  was  not  till  October,  when  the  vines  had  again  acquired  leaves  from 
the  collateral  buds,  that  they  ripened,  though  imperfectly,  and  afforded  bad  acidulous  must. 
In  a winged  state,  these  locusts  at  length  devoured  the  foliage  of  the  trees;  and  the 
Fraxinus  Ornus,  or  Manna  Ash,  in  particular,  was  every  where  seen  stripped  to  its  very 
summit;  nor  were  Orange  and  Nut  trees  exempted  from  their  depredations.  In  the 
following  year,  these  vermin  appeared  still  earlier,  and  in  increased  swarms,  spreading  over  the 
country  in  vast  bodies,  and  advancing  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  fathoms  and  more  in  a day. 
Although  they  prefer  advancing  by  the  roads,  or  over  open  tracts,  yet  they  will  penetrate 
through  hedges  and  across  ditches : their  way  can  only  lie  impeded  by  brooks  or  canals,  as 
they  are  apparently  afraid  of  every  kind  of  moisture.  Often  they  attempt  to  cross  by  means 
of  overhanging  boughs,  and  pass  in  close  columns  on  the  stalks  of  plants  and  shrubs,  where 
they  seem  to  rest,  and  enjoy  the  refreshing  coolness.  Towards  sunset  the  whole  swarm 
collect,  and  creep  up  the  plants,  or  encamp  on  slight  eminences.  Woe,  then,  to  the  vineyards 
where  they  settle  for  the  night ; and  if  the  following  day  be  cold,  cloudy,  and  rainy  (in 
which  weather  they  never  travel),  they  not  only  consume  all  the  weeds  and  vine-leaves  in  it, 
but,  frequently,  when  these  fail,  they  completely  strip  the  bark  and  buds  off  the  young  twigs, 
so  that  these  shoots  remain  throughout  the  entire  summer  as  white  as  chalk,  and  full  of  sap, 
without  producing  fresh  foliage.  The  same  fate  awaits  those  places  on  which  they  settle  foi 
the  purpose  of  casting  their  skins.  It  is  remarkable,  tliat  while  the  vine-blossoms  continue 
closed  the  locust  does  not  attack  them ; but  as  soon  as  they  are  blown  it  devours  the  whole, 
in  the  most  rapacious  manner,  the  stalk  only  being  spared.  Their  favourite  food  is  generally 
the  plants  found  in  vineyards,  as  Corduus  tataricus,  Salvia  nemorosa,  Millefolium,  Meli- 
lotus,  Cerinthe;  the  fetid  and  poisonous  Conium  maculatum,  which  does  not,  however, 
prove  fatal  to  them;  the  Asparagus  volubilis,  Ebulus,  Coronilla  varia  and  valentina, 
various  kinds  of  Geranium,  Linum,  and  Inula;  Centaurea  solstitialis,  and  all  bitter  vege- 
tables. On  the  other  hand,  the  locusts  do  not  prey  on  grasses;  some  species  of  grain,  as 
Millet,  are  also  spared  by  them,  and  Sedge,  which  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  great  erratic 
locust,  together  with  the  Aristolochia  Clematitis,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  vineyards ; 
Clematis  Vitalba,  the  Euphorbia,  Rumex  Fatientia,  Mentha  sylvestris,  Artemisia  maritima, 
Contra,  pontica,  and  austriaca;  the  rough  Echia,  all  the  Atriplices  and  Salsolae,  the 
Stellera  passerina,  the  milky  Sonchus,  Chondrilla  and  Prenanthes,  Rhus  coriaria  and  Cotinus. 
After  having  consumed  every  other  vegetable,  they  attack  the  Caper  buds,  the  Beta  Cycla, 
and  Euphorbia ; to  the  latter  of  which  it  must  probably  be  ascribed  that  many  of  tlie  locusts, 
firmly  adhering  to  these  plants,  ultimately  perished. 

3859.  In  the  orchards , the  Crim  Tartars  have  a great  variety  of  fruit.  Pears  of  several 
kinds,  of  which  the  Duli  is  particularly  esteemed,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  top.  Of  Apples,  numerous  waggon-loads  are,  in  the  autumn,  sent  to 
Moscow,  and  even  to  Petersburg,  especially  of  the  sort  called  Sinap  Alma,  or  Apple  of 
Sinap,  and,  as  may  be  supposed  after  such  a trajet,  they  are  sold  at  a very  high  price. 
These  fruits  will  even  keep  till  the  July  of  the  following  year.  There  are  summer  and 
winter  Quinces ; with  a third  sort,  that  is  cultivated  along  the  Caucasus,  and,  possessing  no 
astringency,  may  be  eaten  raw'.  Plums  and  cherries  ore  of  several  kinds;  but  the  larger 
description  of  stone-fruit,  such  as  Peaches  and  Apricots,  arc  scarce  and  indifferent.  The 
Service  tree,  the  Cornel  Cherry  tree,  and  the  Lotos  ( Diospyros  Lotos),  are  found  both  wild 
and  cultivated : the  first  seems  to  be  generally  prized  for  its  wood ; and  of  the  second,  the 
fruit  is  gathered  in  large  quantities,  and  suffered  to  ferment,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it 
into  brandy.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  Pomegranate,  Mulberry,  Walnut,  Hazelnut, 
the  Corylus  Colurna,  and  Figs. 

3360.  H'ith  regard  to  the  trees  arid  shrubs , the  mountains  of  recent  formation  produce  them 
of  small  stature,  except  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks ; but  the  southern  mountain 
district,  where  the  old  formation  prevails,  abounds  in  forests,  and  the  valleys  between  the 
loftiest  mountains  are  interspersed  with  enormous  Oak,  os  well  as  red  and  white  Beech 
trees,  which  arc  equally  useful  in  naval  and  domestic  architecture. 
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3361.  Among  the  evergreen  trees  in  the  Crimes,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Sea  Pine 
( Pmus  maritima),  called  by  the  Tartars  taram,  and  two  species  of  Juniper.  The  former 
grows  chiefly  on  the  high  mountains  by  the  sea-coast.  The  largest  beams  afforded  by  it 
are  about  two  or  three  fathoms  long.  Its  wood  is  durable  and  resinous,  but  very  knotty: 
the  resin  may  be  collected  in  large  quantities  from  it.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Juniper,  one 
bearing  red,  and  another  black  berries.  The  former  seems  to  be  Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  and 
is  a small  inferior  tree  or  brushwood ; the  other  forms  trunks  more  than  a foot  in  diameter, 
with  wood  smelling  like  Bermuda  Cedar.  To  these  trees  may  be  added  the  Yew : it 
attains  a considerable  height  and  thickness  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  or  Yaila,  where  it  is 
by  no  means  rare. 

3362.  The  following  umbrageous  trees  occur  in  Crim  Tartary : — Two  Oaks,  the  common 
and  the  Ccrris  ; the  latter  seldom  growing  high,  as  it  is  eaten  down  by  goats ; three  kinds  of 
Beech,  which  inhabit  various  situations,  and  attain  different  degrees  of  stature;  the  Dwarf 
Elm,  which  is  very  common,  and  whose  far-spreading  roots  are  highly  injurious  to  vineyards 
and  orchards ; it  is  different  from  the  tree  of  Siberia,  and  its  trunks  seldom  exceed  a foot  in 
diameter : four  kinds  of  Poplar,  the  white  and  black,  the  Aspen  ami  the  Lombardy  Poplars ; 
the  latter  was  introduced  from  Italy,  and  lias  received  from  the  Turks  the  appropriate  name 
of  Salvi,  which  is  also  applied  to  the  cypress,  that  it  greatly  resembles.  These  trees  thrive 
extremely,  and,  being  cleared  of  the  low  shoots,  form  beautiful  pyramidal  heads,  and  attain 
an  astonishing  height.  Notwithstanding  their  solitary  and  often  exposed  situations,  they  have 
never  been  known  to  be  shivered  by  lightning,  broken  by  stones,  or  torn  from  the  soil;  their 
long  and  vigorous  roots  running  to  great  distances,  and  attaching  them  firmly  to  the  ground. 
Their  wood  is  extremely  hard,  but  easily  injured  by  moisture.  The  Linden  tree,  and  the 
Maple,  or  Plane ; also  the  common  Maple  ( Acer  campeslre),  called  by  the  Tartars  the 
Spoon  tree,  because  its  wood  makes  excellent  spoons.  Two  kinds  of  Ash ; the  common 
species,  inhabiting  the  cold,  and  the  Manna  Ash,  the  warmer,  southern  spots.  Several 
Hawthorns,  particularly  the  black-fruited  one,  and  the  varieties  with  brown  and  with  large 
reddish  berries;  also  the  Oxyacantha,  with  small  red  fruit;  and  Crataegus  Aria, torminalis, 
and  oriental  is. 

3363.  Among  the  wild  fruit  trees  are  the  early  and  late  Apples  and  Pears ; three  kinds  of 
Cherry,  a small  sour-fruited  species,  a light  red  and  sweet  Cherry,  and  lastly,  the  Mahaleb 
Cherry,  whose  wood  is  veined,  and  diffuses,  when  the  trunk  is  felled,  an  agreeable  odour, 
resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds,  which  the  wood  also  retains  for  a long  period.  The  fruit, 
which  is  bitter,  and  called  by  the  Tartars  Dog  cherry,  is  the  principal  ingredient  employed  for 
preparing  ratafia  and  cherry  brandy.  Wild  Plum  trees  are  not  very  common ; but  the  Sloe 
grows  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  Turpentine  tree  occurs  sometimes  in  the  southern 
parts,  near  deserted  valleys : it  is,  perhaps,  an  exotic ; the  trunk  attains  a thickness  equal  to 
a man's  body,  and  the  wood  resembles  Guaiacum,  both  in  weight  and  colour.  The  Straw- 
berry tree  ( Arbutus ) thrives  only  on  steep  rocks,  exposed  to  a meridian  sun ; it  is  more 
prized  for  its  beauty  and  fine  wood  than  for  the  fruit,  which  is  deficient  in  juice. 

S364.  In  the  mountains  and  forests  are  the  following  low  shrubs: — the  round-leaved 
Alder ; two  species  of  Spindle-tree ; the  Water  Elder ; the  Wayfaring  tree,  or  Lantana, 
from  the  wood  of  which  the  Tartars  manufacture  the  tubes  of  those  tobacco-pipes  which  are 
in  such  great  request  in  Russia  and  Germany,  and  known  there  by  the  name  of  Gordina, 
or  Gordovina ; two  sorts  of  wild  Rose ; the  Privet ; the  wild  Cornel,  and  the  wild  Vine ; 
the  trunk  of  the  latter  being  as  thick  as  a man's  arm,  and  its  branches  ten  or  fifteen  fathoms 
long.  The  Virgin's  Bower  ( Clematis  rilaWa.)  twines  around  trees,  and  finally  stifles  them  ; 
its  blossoms  diffuse  on  agreeable  smell ; and  Ivy,  which,  however,  seldom  produces  a con- 
siderable stem. 

3365.  The  shrubs  growing  in  open  situations  are  the  Christ’s  Thom  ( Paliurus );  two 
species  of  Tamarisk  ( X.  germanica  and  tetramtra),  flourishing  in  the  beds  of  rivers ; a weak 
kind  of  Willow,  not  the  Salix  babylonica,  which,  however,  though  not  indigenous,  thrives 
uncommonly  well:  the  Berberry  and  Brambles;  the  Elder  and  Ebulus;  the  Sumach,  or 
Tanner's  tree,  of  which  the  acid  red  berries  are  an  important  ingredient  for  the  preparation 
of  animal  food,  and  the  whole  plant  excellent  for  tanning ; the  Cotinus,  or  Jews’  Leaf,  so 
called  because  the  Jews  particularly  employ  it  in  tanning  morocco ; the  Medlar  Thom,  or 
Pyracantha,  named  also  Devil’s  Thom ; the  Mespilus  Amelanchier  ; the  Judas  tree  (both 
the  latter  arc  scarce);  the  grey  Spiraea,  yellow  Jasmine,  Spanish  Lilac,  and  Italian 
Honeysuckle,  Coronilla  Emerus,  Colutea  arborea.  Saltpetre  Wort  {Xitraria),  Capcrbush, 
Salsola  cricoidcs,  and,  finally,  the  Astragalus  Poterium,  or  Bastard  Buckthorn,  of  the 
Crimea. 

3366.  Of  the  plants  useful  to  the  Crim  Tartars  for  economical  purposes,  Pallas  observes  that 
no  nation  is  better  qualified  to  instruct  us  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  esculent  vegetables 
than  the  Greeks,  who  are  compelled,  by  the  strict  fasts  of  their  church,  especially  in  the 
spring,  to  search  for  every  edible  root  and  herb.  Thus,  they  eat  the  thick  roots  of  some 
abundant  species  of  Scorxonera ; of  the  very  common  Omitbogalum  pilosum ; of  Lathyrus 
pilosus,  Chairophyllum  tuberosum,  and  Hordeum  bulbosum,  which  last  is  called  by  the 
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Tartars  Earth  Nuts;  further,  the  sprouts  of  the  wild  mountain  Asparagus,  of  Sisymbrium 
Loeselii,  and  Crambe  maritima,  which  last  greatly  resemble  broccoli ; and  the  stalks  of  a 
species  of  Heracleum ; the  young  leaves  of  Ruxnex  Patientia,  and  of  the  Goosefoot,  or  wild 
Orache;  of  the  Vine,  the  Berberry,  and  even  the  acrid  Arum  maculatum,  also  the  Corn 
Salad,  or  Valeriana  Locusta,  that  sprouts  early  in  the  spring ; Brooklime,  thriving  in 
running  waters  throughout  the  winter;  wild  Purslane;  Dandelion,  while  it  is  germinating ; 
wild  Celery ; common  Garlic,  or  Allium  descendens,  and  several  others.  Of  the  Caper- 
bush,  they  eat  not  only  the  young  shoots,  greatly  resembling  asparagus,  but  likewise  the 
buds,  fruit,  and  every  other  esculent  part  of  that  shrub.  They  have  not  been  observed 
to  use  the  Sea  Cabbage,  though  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Crithmum,  the  genuine 
Rock  Samphire  of  England. 

3367.  There  is  an  abundance  of  vegetables  in  the  Crimea,  affording  excellent  food  for 
cattle,  and  consisting  not  only  of  a great  variety  of  grasses,  but  also  of  the  best  vegetables, 
recommended  for  artificial  meadows : for  instance,  the  white  and  yellow  Melilot ; the  white 
Mountain  and  Bastard  Trefoil ; Hop  Clover ; the  large  red  Trefoil ; several  kinds  of  Medick, 
such  as  the  Swedish  and  common  Lucerne ; the  Esparsette  of  the  French ; various  fine 
species  of  Vetches;  the  Lotus  and  Coronilla;  the  common  Goat’s  Rue,  or  Galega;  the 
common  Burnet  Saxifrage,  or  Pimpinella  Saxifraga;  the  Poterium  Sanguisorba,  &c.  The 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  champaign  country,  present  good  pasture  for  sheep;  and,  in 
ordinary  winters,  the  flocks  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  fields.  Camels  find  rich  food  in 
the  Centaurea  ovina,  Kali,  and  other  prickly  plants ; nor  is  there  any  scarcity  of  seeds  for 
feeding  poultry. 

3368.  Of  plants  useful  fur  dyeing , Crim  Tartary  produces,  in  a wild  state.  Madder,  some 
fine  species  of  mountain  Goose-grass,  Woad,  Dyer’s  Green  weed  in  great  abundance; 
and,  on  the  southern  coast,  even  the  Litmus,  or  Croton  tinctorium ; the  Safflower  succeeds 
uncommonly  well  in  gardens.  The  genuine  oriental  Saffron  may  also  be  cultivated  with 
advantage  : of  the  four  indigenous  species  of  Crocus,  two  produce  their  beautiful  blossoms 
in  the  spring,  and  two  in  the  autumn ; but  none  yield  the  real  Saffron.  The  seeds  of  the 
great  Paeonies  are  surrounded  with  a red  pulp,  the  juice  of  which  affords  a fine  and  durable 
purple  dye. 

3369.  For  tanning , the  Tartars  possess  valuable  plants  in  the  Sumach  and  Cotinus. 
They  might  also  make  use  of  the  Tamarisks;  the  dwarf  grey  Oak;  the  small  Hornbeam 
tree,  which  covers  whole  mountains  ; the  roots  of  the  Statice  coriaria ; wild  Sage  ; and  the 
common  Periwinkle  ( Vinca),  In  fact,  no  branch  of  manufacture  promises  to  be  more 
lucrative  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  (which  supports  very  numerous  herds  of  cattle}, 
than  tanning,  and  the  Turkish  harbours  present  a certain  and  profitable  mart  for  all  sorts 
of  prepared  leather. 

3370.  Among  the  plants  delighting  in  a saline  soil,  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  different 
species  of  Saltwort : not  only  on  the  Crimean  coast,  and  around  the  lakes,  but  also  in  every 
situation  where  the  earth  is  in  the  slightest  degree  impregnated  with  salt  or  nitre,  the 
Atriplex  lacinata  grows  in  profusion : from  the  latter  plant,  several  Greeks  have  acquired 
the  art  of  burning  excellent  Soda,  or  Kallia,  which  is  exported  to  Constantinople,  and  even 
to  the  more  distant  maritime  towns  of  the  Mediterranean. 

3371.  Numerous  medicinal  plants,  which  are  at  present  obtained  from  the  Levant  and 
Greece,  might  be  cultivated  in  Crim  Tartary;  where  many,  indeed,  ore  indigenous. 

Among  other  natural  productions,  genuine  Turpentine  might 
here  be  collected.  The  Convolvulus  Seammonia,  Preonic*, 
the  roots  of  which  are  very  aromatic ; the  Belladonna,  toge- 
ther with  those  salutary  herbs  in  fevers,  Chamwdrys,  Cha- 
maepithys,  and  Scordium ; Rue  and  Sage,  Balm,  Pontian 
Wormwood,  Dictamnus  albus,  Ruscus,  and  other  officinal 
plants  grow  in  abundance  on  the  mountains,  and  are  very 
efficacious.  Beside  other  marine  vegetables,  flourishing  on 
the  rocky  and  stony  banks  in  the  sea,  there  occurs  the  peculiar 
Worm  herb  employed  by  the  Greek  apothecaries,  and  which 
they  also  distinguish  by  the  corresponding  name  of  Ileltnintho- 
chorto. 

3372.  If  such  are  the  valuable  readable  products  with  which 
nature  has  blessed  the  south  of  Russia,  we  shall  find  that 
many  of  those  of  the  north  are  scarcely  less  important  to  man- 
kind : there,  Maixe  and  the  finest  Wheats  give  place  to  Rye, 
Barley,  and  Oats;  the  culture  of  the  Mulberry  and  Vine  to 
that  of  Hemp  (Jig.  449.)  and  Flax,  such  vast  quantities  of 
which  are  annually  exported,  as  to  form  a staple  article  of 
trade,  and  which  thrive,  as  does  the  potato,  so  high  north  as 
Archangel.  The  stately  Oak  is  replaced  by  the  graceful 
Birch,  and  the  Pinus  maritima  by  the  P.  sylvestris,  or 
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Scotch  Fir.  Indeed,  the  most  common  species  of  wood  in  the  immense  tracts  of  forests  • 
extending  ore r the  northern  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
Pine  tribe.  In  some  places  the  pine  trees  grow  to  a great  height  and  sixe.  The  Scotch 
Fur  ( Pinus  sylvestris)  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  and,  retaining  its  foliage  during  winter, 
gives  shelter  to  man  and  to  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  greatly  enlivens  the  dreariness 
of  these  bleak  regions.  The  greater  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  the  firmer  and  more  dense 
does  its  timber  become.  This  tree  furnishes  the  peasantry  with  materials  for  constructing 
their  cottages,  boats,  fences  for  enclosure,  and  with  fuel.  It  is  from  the  ashes  of  this  tree 
that  the  potashes  of  Russia  are  principally  obtained ; and  from  the  roots  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  turpentine  is  collected  by  the  peasantry,  by  a very  rude  method  of  distillation. 

3373.  Next  to  the  Fir  ranks  the  Birch  (Jigs . 450.  and  451.)  of  which  vast  forests  exist  in 

various  parts,  particularly  in  Finland,  and  about 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Besides  supplying  a 
large  portion  of  the  firewood,  and  many  household 
utensils,  the  natives  extract  a kind  of  wine,  by  fer- 
menting its  juice,  which  is  sold  at  Moscow  at  two 
rubles  a bottle.  The  bark  serves  to  make  cordage, 
fishing-nets,  and  sails  for  the  boats  used  on  the  lakes, 
as  well  as  for  dyeing  the  nets,  and  tanning.  The 
peculiar  odour  and  colour  of  Russia  leathery  which 
is  so  much  esteemed  by  bookbinders,  arid  is  said 
never  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  are  due  to  a kind  of 
oil,  extracted  from  the  birch,  which  is  called  diqjet, 
birch-oil,  or  birch-pickle.  An  extensive  use  is  mode  of  the  leafy  twigs  in  the  vapour-baths. 


451 
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3374.  The  Lime  (Jig-  452. ) is  nowhere,  perhaps  rendered  so  subservient  to  the  use  of 
man  as  in  the  Russian  dominions  ; and,  on  account  of  its  great  value,  it  is,  by  law,  commanded 


• SwDr.  William  Howicson’s  “Account  of  the  Forest  Trees  and  Timber  Trade  of  Russia,"  for  an  interesting 
•Mount  of  this  branch  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  empire,  and  from  which  we  would  extract  more 
did  the  nature  of  the  present  work  allow  of  our  doing  so. 
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452  to  be  planted  on  the  borders  of  many  of  the  great  roads  ; 

and  these  trees  furnish  the  bees  with  a large  quantity  of  honey 
in  their  frequent  flowers.  Garden-mats,  so  extensively  em- 
ployed in  our  country,  and  called  bast  matting,  are  all  im- 
ported from  Russia,  and  are  derived  from  the  inner  bark 
of  the  Tilia  europsea.  The  same  substance  affords  ropes, 
which,  though  wanting  the  solidity  of  hempen  cordage,  yet, 
being  very  cheap,  and  not  liable  to  rot,  are  commonly  used 
in  many  places  for  drawing  water  from  the  wells.  To  bark 
the  limes  for  this  purpose,  it  is  customary  to  grow  the  tires 
in  rows,  and  cut  them  every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  generally  in 
the  month  of  May,  at  the  time  when  they  are  full  of  sap, 
which  renders  the  removal  of  their  bark  easy,  so  that  it  is 
pulled  off  in  long  stripes,  measuring  fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 
As  soon  as  the  bark  is  dry,  it  is  rolled  up  in  bundles  and 
kept  in  a cool  place ; and,  when  required  for  use,  it  is  steeped 
for  several  days  in  water,  by  which  the  cortical  layers,  which 
constitute  its  thickness,  become  readily  separable.  The  most 
internal  part  is  the  best,  and  is  employed  for  making  cord- 
age : the  exterior  and  coarser  layers  serve  for  strings  to 
fhsten  corn-sheaves,  and  for  hay-bands,  &c.  Mats  were  for- 
merly manufactured  in  France  from  lime-bark ; but  the  practice  is  now  discontinued  : a 
good  paper  may  also  be  obtained  from  it.  The  trunks  of  lime  trees,  stripped  of  their  bark, 
are  employed  according  to  their  size ; the  larger  ones  by  turners  and  the  slenderer  by  vine- 
dressers and  gardeners,  for  their  ladders,  and  for  the  props  of  espaliers,  &c. 

8575.  The  Beech , Maple , E/m,  Alder,  Willow,  and  Ash,  are  the  other  forest  trees  of 
northern  Russia,  for  the  Oak  is  scarcely  known  there ; and  these  form  but  a small  propor- 
tion in  comparison  of  the  Fine.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  the  Mountain  Ash  abounds. 
Its  fruit  is  preserved  in  spirits,  and  used  by  the  native  Russians  at  their  ordinary  meals, 
salted  with  other  wild  berries.  The  value  of  the  forest  trees  to  the  Russians  is  admirably 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Howieson,  in  the  memoir  above  quoted.  “ They  furnish  them  with  fir 
timber  of  the  finest  kind,  possessing  the  most  durable  and  dense  texture,  and  in  the  most 
profuse  abundance,  with  no  trouble  but  that  of  cutting  down.  Of  this  timber,  as  already 
mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  a little  dried  moss,  stuffed  into  the  interstices,  they  construct 
their  isbas  or  cottages,  vapour-baths,  and  other  buildings.  In  the  interior,  they  make  little 
or  no  use  of  brick,  stone,  or  lime,  except  in  the  construction  of  churches,  pealches  or  stoves, 
and  chimneys.  Their  wooden  isbas  are  also  warm  and  comfortable,  and  superior,  in  such 
a climate,  to  those  built  of  brick  and  stone : they  are  soon  heated,  and  when  once  this  takes 
place,  they  retain  heat  long.  Of  this  timber  their  furniture  and  utensils  are  also  made. 
In  large  cities,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  in  the  country,  of  late  years,  they  are 
gradually  introducing  mahogany,  which  they  get  from  America,  at  a reasonable  rate,  by 
vessels  coming  for  Russian  produce,  which  would  otherwise  arrive  in  ballast ; and  this  they 
prefer,  from  its  beauty,  to  the  timber  of  their  own  growth,  for  making  furniture. 

3376.  “ The  peasantry  ham  little  or  no  talloio  or  oil : what  they  can  procure  is  entirely 
consumed  at  the  shrines  in  the  churches,  and  before  the  images  in  the  isbas.  To  supply  the 
place  of  candles,  they  take  long  billets  of  that  species  of  fir  tree  which  abounds  most  in 
resinous  matter ; these  they  dry  carefully  near  their  peatches,  during  the  tedious  winter, 
and  split,  as  occasion  requires,  into  long  pieces,  resembling  lath  for  a house.  When  a 
traveller  arrives,  or  when  a light  is  wanted,  one  of  these  is  kindled  at  the  peatch,  and  fixed  in 
a wooden  frame,  which  holds  it  in  a horizontal  position.  It  gives  a bright  flame,  and  burns 
for  a short  time,  when  another  is  substituted. 

3377.  “ The  extensive  forests  furnish  to  the  proprietor  a considerable  addition  to  his  revenue, 
from  the  potashes,  charcoal,  and  turpentine  which  they  afford.  The  potash,  or  vegetable 
alkali,  is  made  from  every  species  of  wood  indiscriminately.  When  a sufficient  quantity  of 
ashes  is  collected,  they  lixiviate  them,  and  pack  them  up  into  casks.  These  are  conveyed  down 
from  the  interior,  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  to  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  other  seaports, 
where  they  are  kept  in  extensive  warehouses  belonging  to  government.  There  they  arc 
broken  up,  the  ashes  collected  in  heaps,  the  good  carefully  separated  from  the  bad,  anil 
repacked  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  merchant  who  purchases  them.  In  passing  through 
the  country  during  the  night,  great  volumes  of  flame  may  repeatedly  be  seen  issuing  from 
the  woods ; and,  during  the  day,  while  travelling  through  the  forests,  it  may  be  observed  that 
many  of  the  finest  trees  have  their  internal  part  burnt  completely  into  charcoal,  from  the  fire 
ascending  up  the  centre  of  the  trunk,  while  the  bark  remains  entire,  and  seemingly  unin- 
jured. To  make  charcoal,  they  cut  down  every  species  of  wood  indiscriminately,  form  it 
up  into  large  cones  or  piles  covered  over  with  turf,  set  fire  to  them,  and  allow  the  combustion 
to  advance  in  a slow  progressive  manner  for  some  days.  The  cone  is  then  pulled  down  or 
scattered,  the  charcoal  collected  and  sent  to  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other  great  towns, 
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where  it  is  consumed  in  the  large  works  of  government,  as  powder  manufactories,  founderies, 
and  in  kitchens,  in  great  quantities.  The  mass  of  wood  consumed  in  these  various  ways 
must  be  very  great. 

3378.  “ The  forests  supply  turpentine^  with  little  labour,  and  at  almost  no  expense.  It 
is  the  different  species  of  Fir  tree,  or  I'inc,  which  yield  this  article : it  is  distilled 
from  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  the  roots,  which  are  left  in  the  earth  when  the  tree 
is  cut  down.  These  are  dug  up,  and  broken  into  chips  by  the  hatchet,  then  put  into  the 
boiler,  and  the  turpentine  extracted  by  distillation,  the  refuse  of  the  boiler  furnishing  fuel 
for  the  next  fire.  During  the  course  of  the  day,  with  one  of  these  boilers,  a peasant  will 
obtain,  upon  an  average,  four  to  five  pounds  of  turpentine : and  even  this  quantity  might  be 
considerably  increased.  If  the  number  of  stills,  upon  a larger  and  more  economical  principle, 
were  increased,  the  quantity  of  turpentine  which  might  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a year  upon 
the  proprietor's  estate  might  be  very  considerable,  and  would  much  enlarge  his  revenue. 

3379.  “ The  foresit  also  furnish  materials  for  the  roads.  The  young  fir  trees  having  their 
branches  lopped  off,  are  laid  longitudinally  across  the  road,  close  to  each  other,  and  covered 
with  a layer  of  earth  or  sand,  to  fill  up  the  interstices.  Roads  of  this  description  are  formed 
by  the  peasantry  over  hundreds  of  versts,  and  through  marshy  ground,  which  could  only  be 
done  in  a country  where  wood  is  in  such  abundance.  Upon  one  part  of  the  great  Moscow 
road,  however,  they  have  lately  been  collecting  large  masses  of  stone,  which  they  break  down 
by  fire  of  peat  or  moss  placed  under  them,  w hen  they  are  rendered  brittle  by  the  severe  frosts. 
It  is  among  these  forests  that  the  wild  honey  is  got  for  which  Russia  is  celebrated.  Mead, 
made  from  it,  is  in  great  estimation  among  the  peasantry,  and  is  sold  in  the  towns  as  a sub- 
stitute for  sugar,  and  various  other  purposes.  Considerable  quantities  of  this  honey  are 
annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  The  w ild  bees  make  their  hives  in 
the  hollow  trunks  of  the  aged  or  injured  trees,  where  they  are  sought  after  by  the  straggling 
woodmen.  The  exportation  of  timber  affords  a considerable  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  to  the  private  fortune  of  the  proprietors.  It  is  a grand  source  of 
labour  to  the  industrious  peasantry  settled  upon  the  estates,  and  likewise  to  the  shipping  and 
inhabitants  of  other  countries.  These  forests  consist  entirely  of  natural  wood,  which  receives 
neither  the  care  nor  the  industry  of  man  during  its  growth.  Labour,  however,  might  be 
employed  to  much  advantage  in  thinning  and  clearing  away  the  superfluous  trees  when 
young,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  among  those  which  might  be  permitted  to 
remain  and  grow  up  to  a full  site.  In  the  forests,  the  trees  are  so  thick  that  they  destroy  each 
other  before  they  attain  to  any  considerable  size ; and,  in  that  way,  it  is  only  a few  of  the 
strongest  which  survive  the  general  wreck.  The  wood  of  considerable  girth,  which  was  to 
be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roadsides,  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  great  towns,  lias  been  of  late  years  cut  down,  and  little  or  none  but  that  of  a 
stunted  description  remains  in  its  place.  The  timber  felled  for  the  use  of  government,  and 
for  exportation,  is  now  procured  from  a very  great  distance,  hundreds  and  sometimes  thou- 
sands of  versts,  into  the  interior;  and  that  distance  is  gradually  increasing.  Even  there,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  bring  it  a considerable  way  from  amongst  the  forests,  where  it  is  cut 
down,  to  the  lakes  or  rivers,  by  means  of  which  it  is  floated  to  the  seaport  towns.  Labour, 
however,  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  is  of  little  value : it  costs  the  nobleman  next  to  nothing. 
The  peasantry  upon  his  estates,  being  a kind  of  slaves,  receive  no  regular  wages.” 

3380.  The  hruthu*oodf  covering  a vast  extent  of  forest  country,  consists  almost  entirely  of 
the  Hazel,  the  Dwarf  Birch  (Betula  nana),  the  Alder,  Willow,  and  Juniper : the  last  growing 
to  a large  sixe,  and  loaded  with  fruit.  In  other  places,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with 

various  wild  berries,  especially  the  Cranberry  and  the 
Bruisnika,  or  wild  Bilberry.  These  various  fruits  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  supply  the 
peasantry  with  an  ample  and  constant  addition  to  their 
other  food  : they  use  them  when  fresh  during  the 
summer,  and  salted  for  winter.  The  peasant  and  his 
family  seldom  sit  down  to  a meal  which  is  not  one 
half  composed  of  these  preserved  fruits.  The  Vacci- 
nium  Oxycoccos  (Jig . 453.),  or  common  Cranberry,  is 
by  us  so  much  esteemed,  that  our  own  country,  though 
affording  a large  supply  in  the  extensive  wet  moors  of 
the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland,  does 
not  yield  enough  ft»r  our  consumption  ; and  its  fruit  is 
extensively  imported  from  Russia  for  the  sake  of  making  tarts. 

SuBsrcT.  3.  Zoology. 

S381.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  Zoology  of  European  Russia  with  precision  from  the 
Asiatic  portion  of  this  vast  empire ; although  enough  is  known  to  show  that  each  possesses 
peculiar  features.  The  immense  extent  of  territory  stretching  from  the  icy  regions  to  the 
shores  of  tli«  lllack  Sea  may  naturally  te  supposed  to  contain  liy  far  the  largest  proportion 
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of  the  European  animals  ; while,  to  the  eastward,  the  great  Ural  mountains  seem  to  imparl 
to  this  Fauna  several  of  those  more  characteristic  of  Western  Asia.  To  dwell  upon  these 
geographic  distinctions  would  be  unsuitable  to  this  work ; we  shall,  therefore,  confine  our- 
selves to  a brief  notice  of  those  animals  which  appear  more  peculiar  to  European  Russia. 

3382.  The  quadruped*  are  numerous.  The  dreary  regions  of  Nova  Zcmbla  are  fre- 
quented by  the  great  white  bear,  which  seldom  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  eternal  snow  : 
arctic  foxes,  and  all  the  polar  animals,  are  likewise  met  with.  Towards  the  central  provinces, 
wolves,  brown  bears,  and  the  other  European  animals,  abound  in  the  forests ; but  the  wild 
oxen,  once  known  to  inhabit  Lithuania,  arc  now  extinct. 

3383.  Three  of  the  most  remarkable  quadrupeds,  all  of  a smaller  size,  are,the  Bobae,  the  SoulLsk,  and  the  Alpine 
or  Calling  Hare.  The  first  is  sometimes  called  the  Poland  Marmot  [Arctvtnys  Bobae)  [Jig.  454.) : it  is  rather 

larger  than  the  hare.  Its  habitations  are  not  so  lofty  as  those  of  the 
common  Marmot ; It  prefer*  a dry  soil,  in  which  it  digs  very  deep 
burrow*  ; and  so  careftil  are  they  to  secure  warmth,  that  they 
amass  as  much  dry  gras*  in  a tingle  burrow  as  will  feed  a horse 
for  one  night  Tne  celebrated  Pallas  relates,  that,  when  they 
have  occasion  to  transport  a quantity  of  provisions  to  their  bur- 
row, one  of  the  party,  lying  on  its  back,  is  laden  by  the  rest  in 
the  manner  of  a cart,  and  then  all  proceed  in  a party,  drawing 
their  companion  by  the  tail  to  the  common  magazine.  It 
must  be  confessed  this  story  api>cars  so  incredible,  that  the 
illustrious  name  of  Pallas  alone  induces  us  to  repeat  it 
3384.  The  Soulisk,  or  variegated  Marmot  {Spcrmaphilus  Cr (ri- 
ba), is  the  most  elegant  of  its  genus ; being  spotted,  or  waved, 
with  white  on  a brown  ground.  It  is  partially  carnivorous  ( 
birds  and  small  quadrupeds  having  been  found  in  its  hoards. 

S385.  The  Alpine  Hare,  or  Pika,  inhabits  only  the  highest 
mountains  of  northern  Europe,  in  the  thickest  and  most  sequestered  forests.  The  instinct  for  amassing 
provision  against  winter  is  highly  developed  in  this  defenceless  little  animal  About  August,  they  cut  and 
collect  large  parcels  of  grass,  which  they  spread  and  dry,  and,  in  effect,  convert  into  hay:  this  they  collect 
into  stacks  about  seven  feet  nigh ; they  then  excavate  a subterraneous  passage  from  their  burrow,  which  opens 
under  the  stack,  and  this  road  is  used  to  give  them  access  to  their  provision,  during  those  months  that  a 
Siberian  winter  buries  every  thing  under  the  snow. 

3386.  Several  birds,  common  in  Russia,  are  but  rarely  seen  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  the  largest  known  species  of  grouse,  nearly  as 
big  as  a small  turkey.  The  beautiful  Rose-coloured  Ouzel,  or 
Starling,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  provinces  bordering  upon 
Asia ; while  the  Pine  Finch,  the  Cross-bill  {Jig.  455.),  and  a few 
others  of  less  note,  inhabit  the  dreary  pine  forests,  tn  the 
plains  has  been  found  the  Cream-coloured  Plover,  so  rare  a bird 
in  Britain,  that  a specimen,  shot  in  Devonshire,  was  once  sold 
for  nearly  30 L This  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 

European  Bee-eater  is  said  to  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the 
banks  of  the  southern  rivers. 

3387.  Domesticated  animals ■ No  recent  information  has 

reached  us  on  the  present  breeds  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep.  The 
first  are  said  to  be  large,  strong,  and  even  beautiful ; but  the 
ponies  of  Archangel  are  not  larger  than  those  of  Zetland.  The 
flocks  of  sheep  appear  to  be  numerous,  and  many  of  the  breeds 
excellent.  Whether  the  camel  is  really  used  in  the  southern 
provinces,  as  a common  beast  of  burden,  appears  somewhat 
doubtful.  The  Russian  greyhound  has  long  and  bushy  hair,  and  the  tail  forms  a spiral  curl. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geograjdiy. 

3388.  The  southern  part  of  Asiatic  Russia  was  known,  under  the  name  of  Scythia,  to  the 
Greeks  and  Homans,  who  applied  to  it  especially  that  appellation  which  was  afterwards  so 
widely  extended.  The  expedition  of  Darius  showed  the  Scythians  to  be  exactly  what  the  rudest 
Tartars  now  are,  — a roving,  nomadic  race,  constantly  on  horseback ; who  fought  flying,  and, 
by  their  rapid  movements,  baffled,  usually  in  a disastrous  manner,  every  attempt  of  regular 
armies  to  subdue  them. 

3389.  The  monarchy  of  Russia  seems  to  have  been  first  formed  about  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  under  the  reigns  of  Ruric  and  Vladimir  the  Great.  At  that  time  it  held  some 
intercourse  with  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  was  converted  to  the  Greek  church,  which 
has  ever  since  been  the  established  religion. 

3390.  The  invasion  by  the  Tartars , under  the  successors  of  Zingis,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
formed  a fatal  era  in  the  Russian  annals.  The  whole  country  was  over- run,  its  capitld 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  people  completely  subjugated  under  the  yoke  of  Oriental  despotism. 
Despotic  ideas,  and  eastern  halt  its,  derived  from  this  source,  have  ever  since  continued  to 
prevail  in  Russia. 

3391.  The  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy , under  the  name  of  Muscovy,  began  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  under  Ivan  Vasiljcwicz.  The  Tartars,  however,  made  a desperate  stand  ; and 
it  was  not  until  after  a series  of  victorious  reigns  that  they  were  driven  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe.  During  this  period,  the  great  republic  of  Novogorod,  which  had  held  the  cliief 
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sway  over  northern  Russia,  was  absorbed  in  the  monarchy.  A handful  of  Cossacks  pene- 
trated into  Siberia,  subdued  the  whole  extent  of  northern  Asia,  and  made  the  czars  masters 
of  an  empire  equal  in  superficies  to  the  Roman.  But  the  monarchy,  though  aggrandised 
in  every  direction,  continued  immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  had  os  yet  no  place 
or  influence  in  the  general  system  of  Europe. 

3392.  The  civilisation  qf  Russia  began  with  the  reign  of  Peter,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
eras  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  wonderful  steps  by  which  that  prince  succeeded  in 
giving  to  his  kingdom  so  great  an  impulse,  are  familiar  to  almost  every  reader.  His  patriotic 
magnanimity,  in  quitting  his  throne,  and  labouring  as  a carpenter  in  the  docks  of  Amsterdam 
and  Portsmouth ; the  active  spirit  of  improvement  introduced  on  his  return,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  prejudices  of  a people  wedded  in  the  most  superstitious  manner  to  andent  habits,  pro- 
duced a change  the  most  rapid  and  striking  ever  effected  upon  any  nation.  Before  the  death 
of  Peter,  Russia  had  taken  her  station  among  the  civilised  powers  of  Europe.  Since  that 
time,  her  improvement  baa  proceeded  steadily,  and  her  influence  has  been  continually  increas- 
ing. Under  Catherine  and  her  generals,  especially,  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea,  the  defeat 
of  the  Turks,  the  victorious  wars  in  Germany,  and  the  violent  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
progressively  increased  the  power  of  Russia,  and  brought  her  more  closely  into  contact  with 
the  other  members  of  the  European  system.  But  the  events  of  the  last  war  produced  this 
effect  in  a much  more  remarkable  degree  ; when  Napoleon,  after  having  subdued  all  the  other 
powers,  found  in  Russia  alone  one  that  was  able  to  cope  with  him.  That  power,  at  length 
triumphing,  became  the  centre  of  the  confederacy  by  which  his  empire  was  subverted,  and 
the  independence  of  Europe  re-established;  in  reward  for  which  services,  she  hesitated  not  to 
claim  a considerable  share  of  the  booty.  In  short,  Russia  is  now,  by  many  politicians, 
acknowledged  as  the  most  powerful  state  on  the  European  continent. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

3393.  The  government  of  Russia  is  despotism,  under  which  the  knout  is  administered  even 
to  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  who  may  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  sovereign.  The 
emperors  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  this  absolute  power,  and  have 
even  formed  a directing  senate  of  sixty-two  members,  divided  into  departments ; but  this 
body  is  entirely  composed  of  individuals  nominated  by  the  monarch,  and  serves  little  other 
purpose  than  that  of  promulgating  his  ukases  or  decrees.  It  is  believed,  indeed,  to  have 
sanctioned  the  murders  of  unpopular  or  weak  sovereigns,  which  have  so  frequently  stained 
the  Russian  annals ; and  which  have  been  conducted  with  a secrecy,  and  been  followed  by 
an  exemption  from  punishment,  which  shows  that  they  had  been  approved  by  the  principal 
persons  in  the  state.  There  arc  also  hereditary  nobles,  who  possess  immense  estates, 
estimated,  not  by  the  amount  of  lands  or  rents,  but  by  the  number  of  slaves ; yet  the 
titles  conferred  and  recognised  by  the  government  arc  all  military.  The  ranks  of  colonel 
and  major-general  are  conferred,  in  a manner  purely  honorary,  upon  professors,  and  even 
ladies,  as  the  only  mode  of  raising  them  in  the  scale  of  society.  Justice  is  administered 
w ith  considerable  care : conjointly  with  the  judges  are  appointed  assessors,  who  must  be 
of  the  same  rank  as  the  person  tried,  and  thus  somewhat  resemble  our  jury ; but  a 
general  corruption,  the  inevitable  fruit  of  despotism,  and  of  the  inadequate  payment  of  the 
functionaries,  is  alleged  to  pervade  this,  and,  indeed,  all  the  official  departments.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  denied  that  the  views  of  the  supreme  government  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  highly  liberal,  warmly  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  moral 
exaltation  of  its  people  among  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe. 

3394.  Slavery  is  general  in  Russia.  All  the  lands,  with  the  exception  of  a few  corners, 
are  cultivated  by  serfs ; and,  as  already  observed,  the  value  of  a nobleman's  estate  is  reckoned 
by  the  number,  not  of  acres,  but  of  slaves.  The  sovereign  power  has  been  generally  exerted 
in  a beneficent  manner,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  to  promote  their  eman- 
cipation, but  hitherto  with  very  imperfect  success.  Their  treatment,  on  the  whole,  is  far 
milder  than  in  the  West  Indies:  still  the  most  abject  submission  is  required,  and  the  lash  is 
in  pretty  general  use.  They  frequently  agree  with  their  masters  to  pay  them  an  annual  rent, 
or  obroky  on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to  migrate  to  towns,  and  to  cany  on  trades. 
Many  of  them  have,  in  this  way,  acquired  very  great  wealth. 

3395.  The  revenues  of  Russia  bear  little  proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  territory,  her 
natural  resources,  or  even  her  population.  They  arise  from  a capitation- tax  of  two  rubles 
for  each  peasant,  and  five  for  each  burgher ; from  which  the  nobles  are  nominally  exempted, 
but  they  really  pay  it  in  the  person  of  their  slaves  ; a tax  from  merchants  of  lj  percent,  on 
their  capital ; custom-house  duties  on  imported  goods  ; stamps,  coinage,  postage : govern- 
ment assumes  also  the  monopoly  of  distillation ; and,  in  Siberia,  the  mines  are  wrought  on 
its  account,  and  the  tribute  of  the  subject  races  is  paid  in  furs : but  these  last  sources,  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  mismanagement  and  corruption  of  the  agents  of  an  absolute  government, 
produce  probably  very  little.  The  total  amount  is  supposed  to  be  about  13,000,000/. 
sterling,  burdened  with  a very  large  amount  of  debt;  the  greater  part  of  which,  being  depre- 
ciated paper-money,  fetters  greatly  the  operations  both  of  finance  and  commerce. 
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3396.  The  military  force  of  Russia  is  the  subject  of  anxiety  and  terror  to  Europe  ; and 
has,  indeed,  if  official  statements  may  be  credited,  attained  to  a most  enonnous  amount. 
According  to  them,  it  rose,  in  1820,  to  no  less  than  989,000  men,  independent  of  the  national 
guard.  One  simple  fact  may,  perliaps,  serve  to  refute  this  ridiculous  statement,  and  tend 
to  prevent  Russia  from  overawing  Europe  by  the  immensity  of  her  paper  armies.  When 
Bonaparte  penetrated  to  Moscow,  with  130,000  men,  he  outnumbered  all  the  forces  which 
Russia,  in  that  utmost  extremity,  was  able  to  bring  against  him.  These  were  not  estimated 
at  much  more  than  90,000  men  ; some  part  of  which  was  only  half-armed  militia.  There 
might  be  40,000  on  the  Turkish,  and  a few  on  the  Persian,  frontier ; but,  certainly,  the 
utmost  which  Russia  could  summon,  in  that  greatest  need,  was  not  more  than  150,000  ; which 
the  troops  employed  in  garrison,  in  police  service,  and  in  guarding  the  Asiatic  frontier,  did 
not  probably  more  than  double.  The  real  strength  of  the  Russian  army  lias  always  con- 
sisted, not  in  its  numbers,  but  in  the  passive  and  iron  valour  of  its  infantry,  and  the  rapid 
and  skilful  movements  of  its  irregular  cavalry  ; the  Cossacks,  the  Baschkirs,  and  other  Asiatic 
nomades.  Its  field  artillery  also  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  best  tacticians.  It 
has  been  boasted,  indeed,  that  die  new  military  colonies,  when  brought  into  full  operation, 
will  afford  a regular  supply  of  three  millions  of  recruits.  They  consist  of  the  crown  pea- 
santry, in  all  about  six  millions,  who  are  formed  into  villages,  and  subjected  to  strict  military 
discipline.  The  head  colonist,  or  farmer,  receives  fifty  acres,  and  a neat  house,  burdened 
with  the  support  of  a soldier  and  his  horse : these,  when  not  at  exercise,  or  called  out  into 
actual  service,  assist  in  his  agricultural  labours.  By  this  means,  in  1820,  there  were 
organised  48,000  troops  in  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  villages ; and  it  was  proposed 
gradually  to  extend  the  system.  But,  besides  that  these  could  never  be  more  than  an 
ill-disciplined  militia,  their  increase  is  opposed  by  various  obstacles.  The  crown  peasants, 
whose  servitude  before  was  little  more  than  nominal,  grievously  complain  of  the  present 
rigorous  coercion,  and  of  the  burden  of  supporting  a soldier-servant,  whose  aid  is  very 
doubtful,  and  who  is  more  likely  to  act  as  a master.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ensure 
the  submission  of  these  armed  colonists ; and,  at  all  events,  the  number  who  could  be  inarched 
out  of  the  empire  would  be  limited  by  the  narrow  amount  of  the  funds  out  of  which  they 
could  be  supported. 

3397.  To  render  Russia  a naval  European  poivcr,  in  which  character  she  had  no  existence 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  was  the  object  of  strenuous  effort  both  to  Peter 
and  Catherine.  A navy  was  accordingly  created  on  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  which 
enabled  Russia  to  become  predominant  in  both.  The  great  priority  of  importance,  however, 
which  late  events  have  obliged  her  to  attach  to  her  army,  has  caused  the  sea  service  to  fall 
into  comparative  neglect.  In  1820,  she  possessed  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  fri- 
gates, and  a quantity  of  small  craft,  but  not  in  very  perfect  repair ; and  the  number  of  men 
employed  was  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry • 

3398.  The  industry  of  Russia  is  in  a very  unimproved  state,  owing  to  her  long  barbarism, 
the  prevalence  of  slavery,  and  the  thin  population  scattered  over  immense  tracts  of  ter- 
ritory. These  tracts,  however,  being  in  many  parts  of  great  natural  fertility,  yield  a 
large  amount  of  bulky  and  useful  commodities,  which  can  be  exchanged  for  the  delicate 
productions  and  fine  manufactures  of  the  south  and  the  west. 

3399.  The  agriculture  of  Russia  is  extremely  rude,  and  can  never  make  much  progress 
while  all  the  husbandmen  are  enslaved  and  depressed.  In  the  interior  the  plough  is  a wretched 
instrument,  which,  dragged  by  one  horse,  merely  scratches  the  surface ; and  the  harrow  is 
composed  wholly  of  wood.  In  the  south  alone  can  the  land  be  said  to  l>e  really  ploughed  ; 
and,  even  there,  the  rotation  of  crops  is  very  little  understood.  Nevertheless,  in  every  part 
of  Russia  there  is  a surplus  of  grain : in  the  north,  chiefly  of  oats,  with  some  rye  and 
barley ; in  the  south,  of  the  very  finest  wheat,  in  such  abundance  as  might  render  this  the 
granary  of  the  west.  The  plains  of  the  interior,  especially  between  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  are  covered  with  extensive  forests;  and  all  its  villages,  with  the  greater  part  of  its 
cities,  are  built  of  wood.  This,  how’ever,  being  chiefly  pine,  fir,  and  birch,  is  little  adapted 
for  ship-building  or  solid  constructions;  but  numerous  and  large  masts  and  deals  are 
afforded  for  exportation.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  vast  numbers,  especially  in  the 
southern  steppes  ; but  little  has  yet  been  effected  to  improve  the  breeds  : and  the  distance 
is  such,  that  none  of  the  animal  products  are  exportable,  except  tallow,  hides,  horns,  and 
bristles.  Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  very  largely,  and  yield  not  only  the  material  of 
the  staple  manufacture  of  the  country,  but  a large  surplus  for  exportation.  Bees  swarm 
throughout  the  empire,  rendering  honey  and  wax  superabundant.  Some  wine  is  made  in 
the  provinces  along  the  Black  Sea,  but  it  has  not  attained  any  high  reputation.  Since  1 827, 
however,  very  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  extend  its  culture,  by  introducing  plants 
both  from  Bordeaux  and  the  Rhine ; and  the  prospects  of  success  are  said  to  be  promising. 
The  minerals,  which  form  so  great  a proportion  of  the  wealth  of  Russia,  arc  brought  chiefly 
from  Asia ; for  the  European  side  of  the  Urals  is  by  no  means  so  rich  as  the  other.  The 
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same  is  decidedly  the  case  with  regard  to  its  furs,  the  finest  of  which  come  from  the 
remotest  east  of  Siberia. 

3400.  The  manufactures  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  government,  con- 
tinue still  in  a rude  slate.  The  most  national  of  them  are  coarse  fabrics  from  hemp  and  flax,  sail- 
cloth, duck,  sheeting,  sackcloth  ; all  of  which  are  supplied  by  Russia,  of  better  quality,  and 
at  a cheaper  rate,  than  they  can  be  had  elsewhere.  Government,  also,  by  the  high  rewards 
with  which  they  have  allured  foreign  manufacturers,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  exten- 
sive fabrics  of  iron  and  hardware,  particularly  of  arms.  The  chief  seat  is  at  Tula,  the 
manufactures  of  which  are  a subject  of  controversy.  Mr.  Tooke,  and  some  foreign  writers, 
represent  their  products  as  equalling  the  finest  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  ; while 
Dr.  Clarke  affirms  that  “the  work  is  showy,  but  very  bad,  and  the  muskets  are  such  only  in 
name  ; missing  fire  five  times  out  of  six.”  This  last  assertion,  however,  carries  absurdity  on 
its  face.  Dr.  Lyall  seems,  in  this  instance,  to  have  fallen  on  the  proper  medium,  in  admit- 
ting that  the  articles  cannot  come  into  any  sort  of  competition  with  English,  but  yet  that 
many  are  showy  and  elegant,  and  that  the  muskets  have  done  greatly  too  much  execution  to 
allow  us  to  suppose  them  so  extremely  defective.  Government  has  also  been  able  to 
establish  silk  and  cotton  works  in  the  two  capitals,  but  not  sufficient  for  internal  supply. 
Coarse  woollens,  in  great  quantity,  are  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  for  family  use. 

3401.  The  commerce  of  Russia  is  very  considerable,  in  consequence  of  her  large  surplus  of 
rude  produce,  and  of  the  extensive  wants  which  luxury  has  created,  and  wliich  can  only  be 
supplied  from  abroad.  The  interior  communications,  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 
are  of  vast  extent.  The  rivers  which  intersect  its  wide  level  plains  are  almost  all  navigable  ; 
and  those  which  flow'  into  the  Baltic  approach  closely  to  others  which  direct  their  course  to 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian;  the  Dwinatothe  Dnieper,  and  the  Neva  to  the  Volga.  By  a 
channel,  also,  which  will  be  afterwards  delineated,  there  is  an  almost  continuous  navigation, 
with  short  portages,  across  Siberia.  Furs,  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  of  great  amount  and 
value,  are  brought  from  that  part  of  the  empire:  in  its  extreme  point,  at  Kiachta,  the 
Chinese  merchants  meet  the  Russian  ; and  from  its  border  numerous  caravans  proceed 
into  the  interior  of  Tartary ; while  Persia  is  visited  across  the  Caspian.  The  grand  ren- 
dezvous of  all  these  products  is  at  the  fair  of  Nizni  Novogorod,  in  the  south  of  Russia ; 
which,  both  for  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  articles  produced  in  it,  seems  to  be  the  very 
first  in  Europe.  Here  the  sugar  and  coffee  of  the  Indies,  the  wines  of  France,  the  cottons 
of  Britain,  meet  the  silks  and  teas  of  China,  the  furs  of  Yakutsk,  and  the  gems  of  Bu- 
charia.  The  quantity  of  goods  sold  at  this  fair  amount,  according  to  Klaproth,  to  ninety-four 
millions  of  rubles  (about  15,000,000/.  sterling)  ; a sura  which  we  cannot  but  think 
greatly  exaggerated  ; and  still  less  can  we  listen  to  Dr.  Lyall  and  Captain  Cochrane,  who 
raise  it  to  double  the  amount.  The  following  quotations  from  Klaproth  may  give  at 
least  an  idea  of  the  proportion  between  the  different  articles.  Furs,  5,000,000  rubles ; 
teas,  12,000,000;  silks,  velvets,  damask,  &c.,  23,500,000;  woollen  cloths,  kerseymeres, 
Ac.,  7,300,000 ; muslins,  and  other  cotton  stuffs,  5,000,000 ; mixed  silk  and  cotton, 
2,500,000;  raw  cotton  from  Bucharia,  2,900,000;  raw  silk,  400,000;  pearls,  precious 
stones,  shawls,  &c.,  1,280,000;  arms  and  iron  utensils  from  Tula,  540,000;  the  same  from 
Siberia,  10,360,000;  alum,  vitriol,  and  other  colouring  substances,  3,600,000;  porcelain, 
525,000 ; crystals,  515,000.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  is  limited,  by  its  holding 
only  interior  corners,  as  it  were,  of  inland  seas,  the  openings  of  which  belong  to  powers 
independent,  and  liable  to  become  hostile.  Thus,  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea  is  possessed 
by  its  natural  enemy  the  Turk  ; that  of  the  Baltic  may  be  shut  by  Britain,  a precarious 
ally.  When,  however,  the  ports  are  not  closed  by  war,  the  amount  of  the  rude  produce  exported, 
and  of  the  manufactures  and  luxuries  of  Western  Europe  imported,  is  very  large.  The 
amount  stated  for  1830  is  274,312,128  rubles  exported,  and  198, 132,8 1 2 imported  ; but  these 
are  paper  rubles,  worth  only  about  eleven  pence.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  the  gold,  silver, 
and  bank-notes  exported  in  1830  were  estimated  at  5,033,452  rubles;  while  those  imported 
were  estimated  at  7 1 ,097, 1 60.  Tallow  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  article  of  export : the 
quantity  exported  in  1830  amounted  to  4,091,544  poods  (36  lbs.  each) ; of  which  3,223,434 
poods  were  for  England.  The  next  great  articles  are  flax  and  hemp,  wheat,  iron,  timber, 
bristk«,  tar,  &c.  Colonial  produce,  particularly  sugar,  cotton  twist,  wine,  dyewoods, 
silks,  &c.,  form  the  principal  articles  of  import.  During  the  year  1830,  5690  ships  entered 
the  different  ports  of  the  Russian  empire,  exclusive  of  those  on  the  Caspian  Sea  : of  these, 
1681  ships  were  from  Great  Britain,  1623  from  Turkey,  513  from  Holland,  384  from  the 
Hanse  Towns,  &c.  During  the  same  year,  5907  ships  cleared  out  from  the  different  Rus- 
sian ports:  of  these,  1637  were  bound  for  Great  Britain,  312  for  Turkey,  501  for  Holland, 
415  for  the  Hanse  Towns  &c. 

3402.  The  canal  navigation  of  Russia , so  for  as  it  has  hitherto  been  carried,  has  been 
exclusively  the  w-ork  of  government.  The  grand  object  was  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the 
Volga,  and  thus  muke  it  communicate  with  the  Caspian,  and  form  a continuous  navigation 
across  the  whole  empire.  This  was  effected  by  joining  the  Twertza,  a tributary  of  the 
Volga,  to  the  Mtaa,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  Ilmen,  whence,  by  theVolkof,  the  Lake  Ladoga, 
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and  the  Neva,  there  is  a navigable  line  to  Petersburg.  The  steep  descent  of  the  river 
Mt&a,  however,  presented  a difficulty  which  even  Peter  could  overcome  only  by  a peculiar 
process.  Water  sufficient  can  be  collected  only  once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  all  the  vessels 
assembled  in  the  course  of  that  time  are  summoned,  by  beat  of  drum,  and  shoot  down,  one 
after  the  other.  In  proceeding  along  the  Mtsa,  for  33  versts,  they  have  successive  diffi- 
culties to  encounter ; and,  as  they  cannot  reascend  these  steeps,  they  are  broken  up  for 
firewood.  At  Petersburg  the  canal  navigation  of  Russia  had  fallen  into  considerable 
neglect,  till  1817,  when  Alexander  provided  funds,  amounting  to  5,000,000  rubles,  to  be 
applied  to  its  improvement.  He  created  an  office  of  “ director-general  of  the  ways  of  com- 
munication," including  canals,  roads,  and  bridges.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  was 
appointed  to  this  situation,  made  a general  survey,  and  found  extensive  repairs  and  improve- 
ments necessary,  particularly  in  the  above-mentioned  grand  line  of  communication.  Great 
exertions  were  requisite  to  supply  with  water  the  scanty  streams  by  which  it  was  maintained. 
One  of  the  principal  improvements  was  the  union  of  the  lake  Schlino  to  that  of  Velio ; an 
undertaking  begun  in  1778,  and  carried  on  with  much  fruitless  expense,  but  completed  in 
1825.  By  this  supply,  and  those  drawn  from  other  quarters,  the  navigation  was  so  much 
improved,  that,  in  1826,  a caravan,  as  it  is  called,  of  1000  barks  ascended  without 
meeting  with  a single  accident.  Great  improvements  were  also  made  in  the  canal  of  Ladoga, 
though  it  is  still  liable  to  want  of  water  in  dry  seasons  ; but,  in  1826,  when  this  deficiency 
was  felt,  the  Duke,  by  powerful  steam-engines,  poured  into  it  the  waters  of  the  Volkof 
and  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  thus  enabled  the  barks  to  proceed. 

3403.  The  canal  of  Lias,  commenced  in  1802,  and  finished  in  1814,  joins  the  Tikbvine, 
which  falls  into  Lake  Ladoga,  to  the  Lias,  a tributary  of  the  Mologa,  which  falls  into  the 
Volga.  This  line  is  navigable  only  for  boats  of  about  20  tons ; but  it  has  the  advantage  over 
the  other  of  being  passable  in  both  directions,  and  hence  is  extensively  employed  in  the 
conveyance  of  goods  from  Petersburg  to  the  interior. 

3404.  The  line  of  Maria  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Konja  with  the  Vitegra,  by  which 
the  Volga  is  connected  with  the  Bieloe,  or  White  Lake  : hence  by  the  Chicksna,  the  lake 
Onega,  and  the  Suir,  barks  reach  the  Ladoga.  This  affords  a good  navigable  channel,  but 
it  forms  a circuitous  route  for  Moscow  and  the  interior  provinces,  and  serves  chiefly  for  con- 
veying to  the  capital  the  products  of  Siberia. 

3405.  The  following  is  a view  of  the  navigation  on^  these  three  great  lines,  and  its  value 
in  rubles  in  the  year  1828  ; — 


Crown  Property. 

Private  Property. 

Total. 

To  Petersburg. 

By  the  Vichnei  Volotchok,bark* 
raft*  - 

Tikbvine  - barks 

raft*  - 

Line  of  Maria  - barks 

raft*  . 

- 8,9167 

- 1,3783 

- 2,091) 
. 1,448  I 

- 2,431) 

- 5,562  J 

22,148,000 

651,000 

3,015/WO 

81.386.000 

14.849.000 
9,857,000 

103,534,000 

15,500,000 

12,872/100 

From  Petersburg. 
By  the  Vichnei  Volotchok  bark* 
Tikhvine  - 

Maria  - 

- 2,111 

- 1,520 

- 1,558 

1,1(50,000 

18,179,000 

784,000 

1,160,000 

18,179,000 

784,000 

Other  important  undertakings.  — the  junction  of  the  Markta  and  the  Volga,  the  Oka  and 
the  Don,  the  Priepicx,  the  Niemen,  and  the  Bog,  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Dnieper,  — have  been  projected,  and  some  of  them  are  in  an  advanced  state. 

3406.  The  roads  of  Russia  are  not  in  general  good  ; yet  the  level  nature  of  the  country,  the 
abundance  of  limber  and  cattle,  enable  the  numerous  caravans  to  move  at  a very  cheap  rate. 
The  high  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  is  a very  remarkable  work.  It  is  an  elevated 
causeway  of  timber,  carried  in  one  long,  level,  unvarying,  straight  line  over  marsh  and  bog, 
and  through  thick  forests  of  birch  and  fir.  Being  composed,  however,  only  of  round  trunks 
of  trees,  often  ill  joined  together,  it  is  in  many  places  exceedingly  rough. 

Szct.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  Stale. 

3407.  The  population  of  Russia,  which,  in  1722,  was  rated,  probably  too  low,  at  14,000,000, 
had  risen,  in  1762,  to  20,000,000;  in  1795,  to  36, (XX), 000;  in  1818,  to  45,500,000;  and, 
in  1824,  to  50,000,000.  But  this  increase,  independent  of  probable  omissions  in  taking  the 
census  arises  in  a great  measure  from  the  extensive  conquests  effected  during  the  lapse  of 
this  century  ; the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  more  than  half  of  Poland,  and  the  whole  of  Finland, 
have  augmented  by  nearly  one  half  the  mass  of  the  empire  as  it  existed  in  1722.  The  lost 
increase  of  4,500,000,  between  1818  and  1824,  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  natural 
progress  of  population,  somewhat  aided  by  emigration  from  the  poorer  districts  of  Germany. 
It  gives  a rate  of  one  tenth  in  six  years;  and  a duplication  in  sixty  years;  which,  however, 
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affords  little  support  to  the  anticipation  of  M.  Stchekaloff,  that  Russia,  in  1892, will  contain 
230,000,000.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  lias  natural  capacities  enabling  her  to  reach  that 
number ; but  heavy  chains  weigh  on  her  productive  industry,  which  tnay  not  be  broken  for 
several  ages. 

3408.  Of  these  50,000,000,  European  Russia  contains  only  34,000,000:  about  1 1,000,000 
belong  to  the  acquisitions  in  Poland,  and  the  remainder  to  Asiatic  Russia.  The  basis  of 
this  great  population  is  entirely  Sclavonic ; a race  distinguished  by  a peculiar  language ; by  a 
patient,  hardy,  obstinate,  and  enduring  character;  by  a very  limited  extent  of  intellectual 
culture,  and  of  the  characteristics  which  raise  man  above  the  brute.  This  last  deficiency, 
bowerer,  we  should  be  very  little  disposed  to  regard  as  the  fixed  doom  of  any  particular 
race  of  men.  It  appears  the  consequence  of  long  ages  of  bondage  and  oppression,  and  of 
the  insulated  position  of  this  people  in  the  heart  of  these  immense  steppes  and  deserts ; 
removed  from  all  the  impulses  which  have  rendered  the  western  nations  so  enlightened  and 
energetic.  There  are  about  3,000,000  of  the  Finnish  race,  occupying  the  acquired  provinces 
of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Finland,  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  some  tracts 
along  the  borders  of  Asia.  Tartars  also  inhabit  the  Crimea,  and  have  penetrated  into  some 
of  the  southern  steppes.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  is  divided,  without  medium  or 
gradation,  into  the  distant  classes  of  nobles  and  slaves.  The  few  who  struggle  between 
these  opposite  extremes  are  insulated  and  unprotected  individuals,  who  can  scarcely  attain 
a place  or  character  in  society. 

3409.  The  nobles  are  the  body  chiefly  acted  upon  by  that  forced  and  imported  civilisation, 
by  which  Peter  sought  to  convert  the  nation  at  once  from  the  depth  of  barbarism  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  refinement.  In  fact,  as  to  outward  aspect  and  manners,  this  body,  espe- 
cially that  great  proportion  who  have  travelled,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
most  brilliant  society  of  the  western  courts ; and  among  the  number  are  included  many 
well-informed,  intelligent,  and  liberal  individuals.  Their  cultivation,  both  as  to  manners 
and  intellect,  is  principally  derived  from  France,  whose  language  is  almost  exclusively 
spoken  at  court,  and  whose  writers  alone  are  generally  read  ; but  the  gay  polish  of  French 
manners  harmonises  ill  with  the  remnants  of  Muscovite  rudeness.  Many  of  the  nobles 
boast  a high  descent,  tracing  their  origin  even  to  tturic ; a claim  not  admitted  by  the  court, 
which  studies  to  merge  all  distinction  in  military  rank,  real  or  fictitious.  Their  fortunes 
are  in  some  cases  truly  enormous,  especially  when  compared  with  the  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions. The  head  of  the  Scheremetov  family,  reckoned  the  richest,  is  said  to  have 
125,000  slaves,  estimated  at  150  rubles  each.  The  nobles  generally  spend  these  estates  in 
profuse  and  ostentatious  hospitality  ; combining,  though  not  very  tastefully,  the  open  house 
of  the  feudal  baron  with  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  Parisian  luxury.  Dr.  Clarke  and 
I>r.  Lyall  remark  a feature  which  belongs  to  the  dark  ages  of  our  own  civilisation.  The 
gradations  of  rank  arc  observed  not  only  in  the  places  assigned  at  these  long  tables,  but  in 
the  viands  placed  before  them ; so  that,  while  the  guests  near  the  master  of  the  house  are 
regaled  on  sturgeon  and  champagne,  those  towards  the  lower  end  partake  of  sauer  kraut 
and  black  cabbage  broth ; nor  can  a guest,  without  the  violation  of  all  propriety,  solicit  food 
that  does  not  belong  to  his  station.  An  immense  household  of  servants,  amounting  in 
country  residences  not  unfrequently  to  500  or  600,  and  an  extraordinary  profusion  of  silver 
plate,  are  the  two  reigning  points  of  magnificence;  but,  unluckily,  these  luxuries  are  often 
alloyed  by  some  failure  as  to  cleanliness,  both  of  person,  furniture,  and  dishes.  What 
is  worse,  an  absence  is  in  many  instances  observable  of  that  nice  sense  of  honour  which 
forms  the  pride  of  our  aristocracy.  It  was  under  Peter  I.  that  Prince  Menzikoff  and  the 
governor  of  Ingria  were  whipped  for  peculation  ; but  it  is  said  that  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  profuse  expenditure  of  the  Russian  nobles  often  involves  them,  are  still  sometimes  met  by 
expedients  which  we  should  consider  as  quite  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a gentleman. 
However,  they  have  entirely  renounced  the  national  lmhits  of  intoxication,  originally  so 
strong,  that  Peter  the  Great  deemed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  ladies  from  getting  drunk  at  a 
ball,  but  durst  only  fix  for  gentlemen  a limitation  as  to  time.  We  wish  it  could  be  added 
that  ladies  of  rank  were  equally  distinguished  for  their  domestic  and  conjugal  virtues;  of 
which,  indeed,  some  bright  examples  may  be  found  ; but  the  French  modes  of  life,  and  the 
dreadful  examples  set  by  Elisabeth,  Catherine,  and  other  empresses,  have  found  but  too 
many  imitators,  and  have  rendered  manners,  in  this  respect,  looser  than  in  any  other 
European  court. 

3410.  The  slaves , the  other  dire  extreme  of  Russian  society,  form  still  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  In  1816,  the  peasants  of  the  crown  amounted  to  6,353,000;  those  of  private 
individuals  to  9,757,000;  in  all,  16,110,000.  This  ill-fated  class  is  divested  of  every  right, 
political  and  [>ersonal,  scarcely  excepting  that  of  life.  The  master  has  the  full  power  of  the 
scourge,  which  is  liberally  exercised,  and  of  ever}' other  corporal  punishment  which  does  not 
produce  death  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  is,  indeed,  a law  by  which  the  master  may,  in 
that  case,  be  brought  to  justice ; and  there  are  marshal's  courts,  to  which,  in  certain  cases,  the 
slave  may  appeal  ; but  these  means  of  redress  are  practically  very  precarious.  The  crown 
has  done  every  thing  in  its  power  to  forward  emancipation ; but  os  it  never  has  ventured 
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upon  compulsory  statutes,  and  as  the  nobility  remain  rootedly  attached  to  the  good  old 
system,  little  impression  has  been  made  on  the  great  mass  of  bondage.  The  slaves,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  severely  oppressed  as  in  the  West  Indies.  They  are  not  undeT  the  daily 
whip  of  a taskmaster.  The  cultivating  peasant  has  a spot  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  obrok 
or  rent,  which  is  apt,  indeed,  to  be  unreasonably  screwed  up  by  a necessitous  landlord  j but 
otherwise  he  labours  and  earns  for  himself.  Some  villages  have  even  raised  large  sums  to 
relieve  an  esteemed  master  from  the  pressure  of  necessities  which  would  have  obliged  him 
to  sell  his  estate,  and  transfer  them  to  another  proprietor.  Those  who,  on  payment  of 
personal  obrok,  practise  trades  in  cities,  often  attain  to  opulence  ; a slave  of  Count  Scheremetov 
is  mentioned  as  carrying  on  a manufactory  that  employed  4000  persons ; and  a slave  of  Count 
Strogonov  constructed  the  Kasan  church,  the  finest  in  the  capital.  Still  alt  the  profits  earned 
by  the  slave  belong  by  law  to  the  master ; but  public  opinion  has  established  such  a bar  against 
his  taking  more  than  a proportion,  that  it  happens  only  in  a very  few  instances.  A certain 
moral  degradation  is  almost  inevitably  entailed  on  their  unfortunate  destiny.  A profound 
craft,  a sulky  obstinacy,  a studious  concealment  of  every  quality  and  possession  of  which 
their  master  could  avail  himself,  are  habits  natural  to  the  slave.  He  show's,  however,  a 
stubborn  acquiescence,  which  somewhat  resembles  contentment;  an  untameable  passive 
courage,  and  a constant  thoughtless  cheerfulness  and  good-humour.  The  Russian  slaves 
have  a surprising  talent  at  imitation,  common  among  enslaved  and  uncultivated  minds. 
The  master  distributes  household  employments  among  numerous  slaves,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  natural  talent,  or  almost  any  instruction,  except  tl>e  cudgel ; yet  the  functions 
of  each  are  executed  with  a surprising  degree  of  correctness.  From  the  period  of  their  sub- 
jection by  the  Tartars,  they  have  retained  some  oriental  habits ; of  these  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  use  of  the  vapour  bath,  which,  under  some  form,  is  a necessary  appendage  to 
every  village,  even  under  the  frozen  climate  of  Archangel.  It  is  considered  as  equally  con- 
ducive to  pleasure  and  to  health  ; and  even  in  the  farthest  north,  the  delight  of  the  bathers  is 
to  come  out  reeking  hot,  and  roll  themselves  in  the  snow ; which  process,  instead  of  killing 
them,  as  might  be  expected,  is  said  materially  to  invigorate  the  frame. 

341 1.  The  religion  of  Rtisda,  so  far  as  relates  to  establishment,  is  that  of  the  Greek  church, 
which  is  professed  with  many  superstitious  observances.  The  worship  of  images  is  carried 
to  a great  extent,  though  the  letter  of  the  scriptural  prohibition  is  sought  to  be  evaded  by 
having  only  the  drapery  in  relief,  and  the  face  flat  and  painted.  With  these  representations, 
not  only  the  churches  are  filled,  but  every  serf  has  one  in  his  cottage,  to  which  he  pays  sundry 
and  uncouth  acts  of  obeisance.  Fasts  are  frequent,  long,  and  rigidly  observed  ; but  at  the 
festivals  they  indemnify  themselves  by  an  excess  of  eating,  which  not  unfrequently  proves 
fatal.  In  no  cities,  perhaps,  are  religious  ceremonies  and  processions  celebrated  with  such 
pomp  as  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  The  long  trains  and  gorgeous  robes  of  the  priests, 
the  glittering  insignia  waved  over  them,  the  blaze  of  thousands  of  tapers,  and  the  innumer- 
able crowds  of  assembled  devotees,  are  said  to  eclipse  every  scene  of  similar  splendour  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  The  festival  of  the  Resurrection  is  the  most  splendid  ; and  next  to  it  those 
on  the  two,  certainly  natural,  occasions,  the  breaking  of  the  ice  on  the  Neva,  and  the  first 
springing  up  of  verdure  from  the  long-frozen  earth.  Russia  had 
once  a patriarch  [Jig . 456. ),  almost  equal  in  power  to  the  Catholic 
pope : but  Peter,  jealous  of  his  functions,  assumed  them  to  him- 
self ; and  his  successors  have  ever  since  exercised  them.  The  parish 
priests  have  slender  incomes,  eked  out  by  fees : they  an  ignorant, 
vulgar,  and  belong  almost  to  the  lowest  class  of  society.  They 
amuse  the  people  with  shows  and  observances,  but  seem  scarcely 
capable  of  communicating  to  them  any  moral  or  spiritual  ideas. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  bound  to  celibacy,  they  are  laid 
under  an  obligation  to  marry ; in  the  hope,  it  is  said,  of  render- 
ing their  conduct  more  regular,  but  without  always  securing  that 
result.  The  higher  orders  of  clergy  are  all  monks,  well  endowed, 
living  usually  retired  and  regular  lives,  and  often  possessed  of 
considerable  learning ; but  they  come  little  in  contact  with  the  body 
of  the  nation.  Of  these  there  are  thirty- three  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops. The  secular  clergy  have  been  estimated  at  160,000,  and 
their  places  of  worship  at  70,000.  There  are  480  monasteries,  and  156  nunneries.  The 
Lutherans,  estimated  at  about  2,500^000,  are  nearly  confined  to  Finland  and  Livonia. 
The  Crimea,  and  some  other  southern  districts,  are  Mahometan.  The  Catholics  and  Uni- 
tarian Greeks  are  nearly  confined  to  the  Polish  provinces.  The  Russian  government  pro- 
fesses, and  generally  administers,  an  absolute  toleration,  and  even  equality  of  rights  among 
the  different  religious  professions : yet  the  caprice  of  despotism  sometimes  issues  verv 
tyrannical  mandates.  Such  was  the  recent  one,  prohibiting  the  Jews  from  exercising 
any  of  the  trades  by  which  they  have  hitherto  gained  a subsistence,  and  enjoining  them 
tt>  apply  solely  to  agriculture,  which  they  bad  always  shunned ; and  another,  by  which 
they  were  banished  from  both  the  capitals. 
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3412.  The  introduction  of  literature  has  been  an  object  of  anxious  concern  to  the  Russian 
monarch*,  who  have  yet  been  able  to  illuminate  only  partially  the  night  of  ignorance  in 
which  their  vast  empire  is  plunged.  The  chief  scientific  glory  of  Russia  arises  from  the 
names  of  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Euler,  Bernoulli,  and  other  German  savans,  whom  the  bounty  of 
Catherine  induced  to  form  either  a permanent,  or  at  least  a temporary,  residence  at  Peters- 
burg. French  literature,  however,  has  always  been  the  most  fashionable  in  the  higher 
Russian  circles ; though,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Grimm  and  La  Harpe,  the  French 
savans  have  in  vain  been  invited  to  exchange  the  delights  of  Paris  for  the  frozen  splendour 
of  the  northern  capital.  The  Russian  is  beginning  to  be  a written  language  : there  are  said 
to  be  now  8000  works  printed  in  it,  which,  however,  is  not  very  much  more  than  the  num- 
ber annually  published  in  Germany.  Lomonosoff  and  Sumorokofl'  rank  as  the  greatest 
Russian  poets  ; and  Karamsin,  by  his  writings  in  different  branches  of  the  belles  lettres,  has 
of  late  drawn  attention  even  beyond  Russia. 

3413.  The  public  establishments  for  science  in  Russia  are  highly  endowed  and  patronised. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences,  planned  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  founded  by  Catherine  I.,  who 
assigned  to  it  a revenue  of  5000/ . The  society  was  regulated  by  the  advice  of  Wolf  and 
Leibnitz  ; and  several  of  the  greatest  modem  names  have  adorned  its  annals.  Gmelin,  Pal- 
las, and  otliers  of  its  members  have  been  employed,  at  great  expense,  in  exploring  the  most 
distant  provinces.  The  Academy  of  Arts  was  founded  by  Elizabeth,  but  enlarged  by  Ca- 
therine II.,  who  allowed  it  12,000/.  of  annual  revenue,  to  be  employed  in  supporting 
300  pupils,  and  in  procuring  the  best  models  of  every  kind.  The  library  has  never  become 
very  extensive,  but  is  rendered  curious  by  the  ancient  manuscript  chronicles ; and  by  a col- 
lection of  Chinese  works,  amounting  to  2800.  The  museum  has  many  interesting  and 
peculiar  features  derived  from  the  mineral  products  of  the  empire,  particularly  a vast  mass 
of  native  iron  found  in  Siberia,  fossil  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  other  gigantic  animals; 
the  dresses,  arms,  and  implements  of  the  rude  nations  of  Siberia  and  Tartary  ; the  orna- 
ments found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Altai.  The  imperial  library  is  also  extensive ; and  a fine 
cabinet  of  paintings  has  been  formed  by  the  purchase  of  the  Crozat  collection,  the  Hough- 
ton, formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  others  of  inferior  magnitude.  The  university  of 
Petersburg  was  founded  in  1 804,  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  endowed  with  an  income 
of  130,000  rubles. 

3414.  The  Russian  habitations , so  far  as  relates  to  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  and  to  the 
public  buildings,  which  are  all  erected  by  the  crown,  are  formed  on  the  model  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  display  a magnificence  elsewhere  unrivalled.  All  the  others  ( fig.  457.)  are 

miserable  in  the  extreme,  calling  to  mind 
the  first  rude  efforts  of  man  after  he  came 
out  from  the  hollow  of  the  oak.  They  con- 
sist merely  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  not  even 
formed  into  logs,  the  interstices  filled  with 
moss  and  clay,  and  the  light  usually  admit- 
ted by  square  open  crannies  : thus  they  re- 
semble casual  piles  of  timber  rather  than 
human  dwellings.  Hence  the  chronicles 
use  the  expression  “ cutting  a town,"  because  the  felling  of  the  timber  is  the  only  arduous 
part  of  the  process. 

3415.  The  national  amusements  are  chiefly  those  afforded  by  the  ice;  for  here,  as  all  over 
the  North,  the  gayest  season  is  when  its  impenetrable  surface  covers  all  the  earth  and  the 
waters.  The  Neva  is  entirely  occupied  by  parties  skaiting,  running  sledge* races,  and  enjoy- 
ing other  sports  of  the  season.  A favourite  diversion  is  afforded  by  the  ice-hills,  on  whose 
rides  are  formed  steep  inclined  planes,  down  which  the  adventurer  throws  himself,  seated  on 
a machine  which  he  guides  with  surprising  skill.  Swinging  is  another  Russian  diversion  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  common  ones  of  dancing,  and  of  a national  music,  which,  with 
the  songs  and  ballads  to  which  it  is  sung,  is  very  plaintive  and  pleasing. 

3416.  The  national  dress  of  Russia  consists  of  a long  coat  reaching  to  the  calves  of  the 
legs,  with  numerous  tucks  at  the  bottom  of  the  w aist  ; a vest  of  coloured  linen,  leaving  the 
neck  bare  ; thin  boots,  or  shoes,  of  the  bark  of  the  linden.  In  winter,  a sheepskin  pelisse 
is  substituted  for  the  coat.  The  dress  of  the  higher  ranks  is  now  formed  studiously  on 
the  European  model,  though  no  other  part  of  Europe  can  rival  the  gorgeous  robes  worn 
by  the  nobles  and  bishops  on  public  occasions,  or  the  profusion  of  diamonds  which  covers 
their  persons,  making  them  appear  all  in  a blaze. 

3417.  The  staple  food  cf  the  Russian  peasants  consists  of  black  rye  bread  and  cabbage 
broth,  thickened  with  oatmeal,  which  Dr.  Clarke  mentions  with  horror,  but  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Lyall,  may  be  made  far  from  unpalatable ; sometimes  salted  or  frozen  fish.  The 
standing  drink  is  their  favourite  <juass,  made  by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley-meal. 
The  rich  cover  their  tables  profusely  with  French  wines  and  the  most  delicate  dishes,  among 
which  sterlet  from  the  Volga,  and  veal  from  Archangel,  are  highly  valued.  The  preliminary 
use  of  salt  fish,  cheese,  and  brandy,  as  a whet,  is  as  general  here  as  in  Scandinavia. 
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Sect.  VI.  Local  Geography . 


DkTUiom. 

Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Principal  Tons. 

• 

East  Sea  Province . 
Petersburg 

18,090 

808,512 

Petersburg 

425,000 

Cronstadt 

40,  (XX) 

Finland 

13*, 444 

1,346,139 

f Abo  - 
l Wiborg 

11.3(A) 

3,3K) 

HcUingfutS 

8,000 

Esthonia 

6,890 

396,032 

Revel 

15.UX) 

Narva 

3.SOO 

Livonia  ... 

SO, 110 

737,73* 

Riga  . 

30.000 

12.000 

Dorpat  . 

6,000 

Courland 

9,5*4 

568,090 

Mittau  . 

Great  Russia. 
Moscow 
Smolcnsko 

10,500 

£2,088 

1,289,828 

1,297,055 

C Moscow  . 
1 Moiaisk 
Smolemko 

PI 

Kolomna  . 

5,809 

Piiko  or  Plescor  . 

22,293 

783,9*5 

Plescof  - 

12,000 

Olonets  ... 

80,789 

56,551 

352,90* 

Olonetz  - 

8,000 

Novogorod 

915,500 

Novogorod 

10,000 

Archangel  - 

3*6,133 

162.6G6 

Archangel 

16,000 

Vologda 

163,712 

802,178 

Vologda 

14,000 

Kostroma  ... 

38,570 

1,422,700 

1,3*9,508 

Kostroma 

9,0(0 

Nishcgorod 

20,501 

Nishegortxl 

12,000 

Vladimir 

18,669 

1 ,306.046 

Vladimir  . 

3,000 

Tula  - 

11,904 

1,093,721 

Tula 

35,000 

Kaluga  ... 

12,7.36 

1,159, OX) 

Kaluga  - 

25,000 

Tver 

24,213 

1,233,358 

Tver  . 

24,000 

Jarosluw  ... 

14,528 

1,022^91 

Jaroslow 

28,000 

Kursk  ... 

14, ‘15* 

1,611,109 

Kursk  - 

25, a O 

Orel  ... 

16,779 

1,270,085 

Orel 

22,000 

Riasan 

14,553 

1,270,291 

Riasan  - 

5,000 

Tambof 

22,869 

1,391,400 

Tambof 

15,000 

Vuronctx 

32,487 

1,436,557 

Voronctz 

15,000 

Little  Russia. 

Kiev  ... 

17,557 

1,. 353, 800 

Kiev  - 

• 

40,000 

Slobodsk  Ukraine 

21,717 

1,471,000 

Tcharkof 

. 

18,000 

TuchcrnigofF 

22,088 

1,378,52X1 

Tschemigoff' 

. 

10,000 

Pultowa  - 

16,810 

1,933,000 

Pultowa 

• 

10,000 

South  Russia. 

Catherinoslav 

29,757 

944,994 

Odcwa  - 

30,000 

Cherson 

25,728 

523,600 

Cherson 

. 

10,000 

Taurida  ... 
I’.c-sanibia 

43,562 

18,711 

437,428 

310,000 

396,103 

Sjrmpherojx>l 
Bender  - 

- 

20,000 

10,000 

BakitchiH-rai  . 

8,000 

Don  Cossacks 

77,034 

Tcherkask. 

Kingdom  of  Kasan. 
Kasan  ... 

22,972 

1,1.38,804 

Kasan  - 

40,000 

Viatka 

47,381 

127,017 

1,265,900 

Viatka 

12,000 

Penn  ... 

1,232,474 

Perm 

15,000 

Simbirsk  ... 

29,910 

1,095,145 

Simbirsk  - 

15, (XX) 

Penza  ' - - 

16//J7 

1,0*1,824 

Penza  . 

11,000 

3418.  The  grand  local  division  of  Russia  is  into  provinces,  and  these  into  governments. 
The  provinces,  equal  in  extent  to  great  kingdoms,  are,  the  East  Sea  Provinces,  Great 
Russia,  Little  Russia,  South  Russia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Kasan.  This  last  has  of  late 
been  often  considered  as  Asiatic;  yet  the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  natural  bound- 
aries, lead  us  to  agree  with  Arrowsmith,  who,  in  his  last  Atlas,  has  made  it  European. 
West  Russia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  belong  to  Poland. 

3419.  The  East  Sea  Province  forms  no  part  of  the  original  domain  of  Moscovy.  It  con- 
sists of  provinces  conquered  chiefly  from  Sweden.  Ingria  (now  Petersburg),  Livonia,  and 
Esthonia  were  wrested  by  Peter  from  Charles  XII.,  at  the  unfortunate  conclusion  of  his 
adventurous  career ; Finland,  by  Alexander,  during  his  unjust  invasion,  in  the  last  war ; 
Courland  from  Poland,  previous  to  the  partition.  These  provinces  form  a flat  dreary 
country,  buried  in  snow  during  half  the  year,  covered  with  gloomy  forests  of  birch  and  pine, 
and  yielding  only  in  favourable  spots  the  coarser  kinds  of  grain,  oats  and  rye.  Yet,  from 
the  moment  of  their  acquisition,  they  were  considered  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Russian 
crown.  They  opened  to  Russia,  for  the  first  time,  a direct  maritime  communication  with 
the  civilised  world.  To  this  quarter,  therefore,  the  seat  of  government  was  immediately 
transferred : it  became  the  centre  of  commerce ; and  within  its  precincts  Peter  erected  his 
new  capital. 

3420.  Petersburg  (Jig.  458.),  the  entire  creation  of  its  great  founder,  is  built  altogether 
upon  a plain ; and  is  the  most  regular,  and,  in  appearance,  the  most  splendid  capital  in  the 
world.  It  has  no  old,  dirty,  irregular  quarter,  abandoned  to  traffic,  and  shunned  by  all  the 
opulent  and  refined  ; no  straggling  suburbs.  It  is  u a city  of  new  palaces  ;**  wanting  thus, 
however,  the  solemn  and  venerable  effect  produced  by  structures  that  belong  to  a former  age. 
Except,  too,  a few  of  the  palaces  and  public  edifices,  which  are  of  marble  and  granite,  it  is 
built  of  brick,  covered  with  a plaster  resembling  stone,  but  which  can  never  have  its  rich 
and  substantial  effect.  Petersburg  is  built  entirely  amid  the  waters ; it  occupies  the  south 
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and  north  banks  of  the  Neva,  comprising  several  large  islands  enclosed  by  ita  channel.  The 
ground  on  which  it  stands  being  almost  on  a level  with  the  river,  it  is  exposed  to  a dreadful 

4.58 


danger,  — that  of  inundation.  When  a strong  and  continued  west  wind  blows  in  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Neva  rises  sometimes  eight  feet,  and  overflows  the  whole 
city.  * It  was  supposed  that  the  raising  of  the  ground,  and  various  precautions,  had  dimi- 
nished the  hazard  of  this  calamity ; but  it  took  place,  in  1824,  on  a more  awful  scale  than 
ever.  For  two  days  Petersburg  and  its  neighbourhood  were  covered  as  with  a sea,  in  which 
waggons,  furniture,  boats,  provisions,  even  wooden  bouses  and  coffins,  floated  in  confused 
masses.  Eight  thousand  people  were  supposed  to  have  perished,  and  the  destruction  of 
property  was  immense. 

3421.  The  streets  and  edifices  are  divided  into  several  compartments,  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  interposed  channels  of  the  Neva.  The  principal  is  what  is  called  the  Ad- 
miralty quarter.  It  is  situated  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Neva,  which,  here  forming  a 
species  of  elbow,  converts  the  quarter,  as  it  were,  into  a large  triangle.  It  is  faced  towards 
the  river  by  a most  magnificent  granite  quay,  extending  three  miles  in  length.  Here  are 
grouped  all  the  most  magnificent  structures  of  Petersburg,  which  resemble  a vast  range  of 
palaces  ; and,  to  those  who  enter  from  the  desert  country  around,  produce  the  effect  of 
enchantment.  The  Admiralty  itself,  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  presents  perhaps  the 
longest  facade  in  Europe,  richly  ornamented,  though  not,  throughout,  in  the  purest  taste. 
Three  broad  and  fine  streets,  about  two  miles  long,  branch  from  this  central  edifice,  which 
tenninates  the  vista  of  each.  The  grandest  structure,  however,  is  the  imperial  winter 
palace,  450  feet  long,  380  broad,  and  which,  with  an  adjoining  wing  called  the  Hermitage, 
contains  the  most  valuable  of  the  imperial  collections.  On  a smaller  scale,  but  of  still 
richer  materials,  is  the  marble  palace,  resting  on  a basement  of  granite,  and  roofed  with 
cupper.  The  new  bank  is  also  considered  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Petersburg. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  is  the  cathedral 
church  of  Kasan  {fig.  459.),  in  the  second 
Admiralty  quarter,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
structures  that  modern  art  has  produced. 
It  was  begun  in  1 800,  and  finished  in 
fifteen  years,  at  an  expense  of  1 5, 000, COO 
rubles.  The  design,  though  good,  was 
not  the  very  best  that  was  presented  ; but 
being  the  production  of  a Russian  slave, 
feelings  of  patriotism  caused  it  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  was  executed  entirely  by  Russian 
workmen,  and  of  materials  which,  though 
of  the  richest  description,  were  all  furnished 
within  the  empire.  The  cupola  is  criticised  as  too  small,  and  some  other  defects  are 
pointed  out;  but  the  forest  of  150  columns  in  front  combines,  with  its  splendour,  a 
purity  of  taste,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  a semi- barbarian  artist.  All 
the  materials  and  ornaments  are  of  the  richest  description.  In  the  same  quarter  is  the 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  mass  of  black 
marble  on  which  it  is  placed,  weighing  1 500  tons,  and  in  this  respect  incomparable.  The 
Vasili  Ostrov  (Basil’s  Island)  is  the  chief  insular  compartment,  containing  the  custom- 
house, exchange,  and  oilier  establishments  for  commerce  ; and,  by  a singular  combination, 
the  academies  of  science  and  art.  The  island  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Petersburg,  nnd 
the  quarter  of  Wiborg,  on  the  northern  bank,  include  the  remains  of  what  whs  the  original 
city,  or  rather  village,  with  large  additions  but  still  retaining  more  of  a rural  character 
than  the  rest.  The  Foundery  quarter  is  distinguished  by  the  large  establishments  bearing  its 
name,  but  still  more  by  a very  superb  structure  of  Catherine,  called  the  Taurida  palace. 
At  the  end  of  a vestibule  and  hall,  both  of  immense  extent,  and  adorned  with  va&t  ranges 
of  columns,  statues,  and  vases,  appear  gardens  which,  in  winter,  while  all  the  world  without 
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is  buried  in  ice  and  snow,  present  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  summer.  Being  enclosed  in  a 
spacious  saloon,  they  may  be  considered  as  a vast  conservatory.  The  islands  and  opposite 
banks  of  the  Neva  are  connected  only  by  pontoons,  or  bridges  of  boats,  which,  on  the 
approach  of  ice,  are  removed  in  two  or  three  hours ; and  the  ice  then  supersedes  every  other 
bridge.  Mr.  Coxe  saw  a magnificent  design,  by  a Russian,  of  a wooden  bridge  with  a 
single  arch,  to  span  the  breadth  of  1000  feet;  but  it  has  never  been  executed.  The  popu- 
lation of  Petersburg  amounted,  according  to  the  Gazette,  in  May,  1829,  to  425,000, 
including  military.  In  1764  it  was  only  164,000.  Of  these,  only  about  340,000  are 
stationary ; as  55,000  belong  to  the  naval  and  military  services,  and  25,000  are  foreigners. 
The  original  Finnish  inhabitants  do  not  now  exceed  40,000.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity 
being  barren,  the  city  is  supplied  from  a great  distance  ; with  cattle  from  the  Ukraine  ; grain, 
and  even  timber  fuel,  from  the  provinces  on  the  Volga ; yet  the  sure  demand  produces  a 
steady  supply.  Petersburg  is  a place  of  very  great  trade.  The  value  of  the  imports,  in 
1830,  amounted  to  1 45,000,000  rubles,  and  of  the  exports  to  1 1 1 ,000,000  ditto.  During  the 
same  year,  1483  ships  cleared  out  from  Petersburg,  of  which  753  were  British.  Most 
part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia  is  in  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants,  of  whom  the 
English  are  the  principal.  For  details  as  to  the  commerce  of  Petersburg,  see  McCulloch’s 
Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

3422.  Among  the  environs  of  Petersburg  we  may  mention  the  palaces  of  Oranienbaum, 
Peterboff,  and  Czarskoje-Sclo ; which  are  merely  spacious  country-houses,  with  agreeable 
gardens  in  the  English  style  attached  to  them.  A mud)  more  important  object  is  Cronsladt, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  the  grand  naval  arsenal  of  the  empire.  The  fortifications  on  the 
sea-side  are  very  strong  ; and  form,  indeed,  the  only  defence  of  the  capital,  w hich,  tow  ards 
the  land,  is  almost  quite  open.  The  docks  are  extensive  and  commodious ; and  the  largest, 
alone,  of  the  three  harbours,  will  contain  600  sail.  Although  Russia  be  considered  so  great 
a magazine  of  naval  stores,  the  construction  of  ships  of  war  is  by  no  means  very  cheap,  as 
the  northern  provinces  produce  only  fir,  and  oak  must  be  brought  from  Kasan,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Asia.  The  population  of  Cronstadt  is  about  40,000. 

3423.  The  provinces  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  qf  Finland  are  flat,  interspersed  with  lakes  and 
marshes  ; but  they  contain  many  fertile  tracts,  which,  if  better  cultivated,  might  yield  plentifully  the  hardy 
kinds  of  grain,  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  They  were  acquired  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  the 
Teutonic  anight* ; and  the  higher  and  ruling  population  thenceforth  became  German  ; while  the  Fins,  the 
natives,  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  vassalage,  in  which  they  still  remain.  They  were  then  successively 
conquered  by  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia  The  nobility  still  enjoy  some  privilege*,  and  meet  in  provincial 
states  ; but  the  peasantry  arc  impressed,  notwithstanding  efforts  made  by  the  Russian  government  for  their 
relief.  Riga,  the  capital  of  Couriand,  is  one  of  the  greatest  emporia  of  the  North.  The  imports,  in  1828.  arc 
said  to  have  amounted  to  15,599,000  rubles  ; the  exports,  to  38,826,000  rubles  : the  number  of  ships  which 
entered  was  1162:  those  which  went  out,  1180.  More  than  two  thirds  of  its  trade  is  with  England,  the 
rest  chiefly  with  Holland  and  Denmark.  Riga  is  very  much  a German  town,  neat  and  well  built,  without  any 
remarkable  features.  There  are  some  scientific  establishment*.  Dorpat  is  an  agreeable  town,  situated  in  the 
best  part  of  Livonia,  having  a pretty  brisk  inland  trade,  and  being,  since  1802,  the  scat  of  a well. endowed 
university.  Revel,  the  capital  of  ksthonia,  is  an  old  irregular  town,  tolerably  fortified,  and  with  an  excellent 
harbour,  where  there  is  some  trade  in  the  usual  Russian  staple*  Narva,  a neat  German. looking  place,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Hanse  Confederacy,  and  still  retaining  some  trade,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
signal,  though  ultimately  fruitless,  victory  here  gained  by  Charles  XII.  over  his  great  rival. 

3424i  Finland,  a recent  ill-acquired  possession,  scents  now  finally  united  to  the  Russian  empire.  The  Fins 
arc  still  attached  to  Sweden  , but,  being  well  treated,  their  trade  protected,  and  their  national  customs  re- 
spected, they  acquiesce  with  tolerable  patience.  The  country  is  almost  a counterpart  of  Sweden  ; “ a succes- 
sion of  hill  and  dale,  abounding  in  forests  of  flr  and  beech,  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes,  and  thickly 
overspread  with  shattered  fragments  of  granite.”  During  the  winter  it  is  covered  with  a hard  uniform 
surface  of  snow  and  ice,  in  which  the  roads  are  marked  by  boughs  of  fir  laid  along  them.  The  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  between  Finland  and  Sweden,  is  then  entirely  froien  over,  and  sledges  drive  across  It,  beating  for 
themselves  a smooth  and  hard  road,  which  is  only  a little  dangerous  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the 
season.  The  Fins  are  a race  by  themselves,  and  speak  a language  which  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  of 
their  neighbours,  and  seems  to  be  in  its  origin  Asiatic.  They  arc  on  the  whole  a patient,  laborious,  well- 
disposed  people. 

3425.  Abo,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  promontory  which  connects  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland ; a 
fortunate  position,  which  enables  it  to  carry  on  all  the  trade  of  the  country.  The  university  is  also  consider- 
able, having  been  greatly  improved  by  Alexander.  The  professors,  eighteen  In  number,  have  each  a salary 
of  4000  rubles,  besides  fees  from  the  students,  who  are  numerous ; as  a certain  attendance  is  required  to 
qualify  for  any  office  under  government.  'This  city,  however,  has  been  laid  waste  by  a recent  fire,  which  has 
consumed  the  university,  its  museum,  and  library,  and  many  other  public  edifices.  Helsingfors  contains  a 
naval  arsenal  of  some  magnitude,  but  is  chiefly  important  from  t he  vicinity  of  Sweaborg,  the  northern 
Gibraltar.  This  fortress  is  composed  of  three  islands,  united  to  each  other  by  bridge*  ; the  works  are  partly 
blasted  from  the  rock,  and  partly  built  of  the  granite  which  composes  it.  They  mount  upwards  of  NX)  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  can  accommodate  12, (XX)  men  ; while  a well,  sunk  in  the  rock,  secures  it  against  any  danger 
from  the  want  of  water.  All  these  advantages  of  nature  ami  art  have  been  fruitless ; and  Sweaborg,  on 
each  occasion,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  Ine  bulwark  of  Finland,  was  surrendered  by  treachery  Wiborg, 
the  capital  or  all  that  part  of  Finland  which  Peter  the  Great  rendered  Russian.  and  of  all  that  regio* 
before  Petersburg  existed,  presents  some  marks  of  former  splendour.  Tavaslhus  is  a rude  wooden  town, 
forming  a sort  of  capital  of  the  wide  marshy  plains  of  interior  Finland. 

3426.  Great  Jivssia  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  empire.  It  forms 
the  great  interior  mass  of  what  was  the  original  Muscovy,  and  presents  the  native  race  and 
habits  in  their  utmost  purity.  The  northern  part  corresponds  to  Sweden  and  Lapland  ; it  is 
hilly,  and  wooded ; and  though  covered  during  more  than  half  the  year  with  snow,  yet  in 
its  better  tracts  it  produces  oats,  even  beyond  its  own  consumption.  The  middle  region 
forms  an  expansive  well-watered  plain,  abounding,  though  in  a somewhat  rough  shape,  with 
corn,  cattle,  timber,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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3427.  Moscow  (Jig.  460.),  the  ancient  and  interior  capital,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary city  that  exists,  either  in  Europe  or  Asia.  It  presents  a singular  combination  of 

whatever  is  most  striking  in  both 
continents.  It  surpasses  in 
splendour  the  greatest  capitals  of 
Europe,  and  in  poverty  its  poor- 
est villages.  According  to  the 
happy  image  of  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  “ it  looks  exactly  as  if 
some  400  old  castles  of  the  nobles 
had  been  transported  thither,  each 
bringing  its  little  attendant  village 
of  wooden  cottages.  Wretched 
hovels  are  blended  with  large  pa- 
laces ; cottages  of  one  story  stand 
next  to  the  most  superb  and  state- 
ly mansions;  many  brick  struc- 
tures are  covered  with  wooden  tops ; some  of  the  wooden  houses  arc  painted  ; others 
have  iron  doors  and  roofs.”  — 44  One  might  imagine,*’  says  Dr.  Clarke,  “ that  all  the  states 
of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a building  by  way  of  representative  to  Moscow  : timber 
huts  from  regions  beyond  the  Arctic ; plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  and  Denmark  ; 
painted  walls  from  the  Tyrol;  mosques  from  Constantinople;  Tartar  temples  from 
Bucharia ; pagodas  pavilions  and  verandas  from  China ; cabarets  from  Spain ; dun- 
geons, prisons,  and  public  offices  from  France  ; architectural  ruins  from  Rome ; terraces 
and  trellises  from  Naples  ; and  warehouse's  from  Wapping.  Some  parts  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a sequestered  desert,  and  the  traveller  is  tempted  to  ask,  Where  is  Moscow  ? 
till  he  is  told,  This  is  Moscow.”  41  Here  are  seen,”  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  44  wide  and 
scattered  suburbs,  huts,  gardens,  pigsties,  brick  walls,  churches,  dunghills,  palaces,  timber- 
yards,  warehouses;  and  a refuse,  as  it  were,  of  materials  sufficient  to  stock  an  empire.  In 
other  quarters  the  throng  is  so  immense,  that  the  traveller  asks,  What  cause  has  convened 
such  a multitude  ? and  learns  that  it  is  the  same  every  day.  At  some  points,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  Kremlin,  where  all  its  deformed  features  are  hidden,  and  the  eye  roves  over 
the  towers,  domes,  and  spires  of  its  gorgeous  temples  and  palaces,  Moscow  presents  an  aspect 
of  rude  and  varied  magnificence,  which  scarcely  any  other  capital  can  equal.” 

3428.  The  sumptuous  edifices  of  Moscow  are  very  numerous,  as,  notw  ithstanding  the  trans- 
ference of  the  government  to  Petersburg,  the  greater  number  of  the  nobles  still  make  it 
their  residence.  Many  of  their  palaces  are,  or  were,  truly  magnificent ; that  of  the  Pascof 

family,  perhaps,  the  most  strik- 
ingly so.  The  Kremlin  ( Jig. 461.), 
however,  is  the  most  extraordinary 
of  all  the  edifices  of  this  extra- 
ordinary city.  It  is  a sort  of 
enclosed  town,  which,  besides 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars, 
contains  the  two  magnificent 
churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the 
Assumption,  numerous  chapels, 
government  offices,  houses  of  the 
priests  and  other  public  function- 
aries. Its  original  style  and  pa- 
vilion-like aspect  arc  decidedly 
Asiatic ; yet  there  are  extensive 
portions  constructed  in  the  Grecian  style.  “ Here  a pagoda,  there  an  arcade.  In  some 
parts  richness,  and  even  elegance  ; in  others  barbarism  and  decay.  It  is  a jumble  of  mag- 
nificence and  ruin ; old  buildings  repaired,  and  modem  structures  not  completed  ; half-open 
vaults,  and  mouldering  walls,  and  empty  caves,  amid  whitewashed  brick  buildings,  and 
towers  and  churches  with  glittering,  gilded,  or  painted  domes.’*  A Russian  artist  presented 
to  Catherine  a most  superb  model,  which,  at  the  expense  of  7,000,000/.  or  8,000,000/. 
sterling,  would  have  harmonised  the  whole  into  one  palace,  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world;  but  very  small  progress  was  made  in  the  execution.  Among  the  wonders  of  Mos- 
cow is  the  greatest  bell  (Jig.  462.)  in  the  world;  67  ftet  in  circumference,  weighing 
more  than  22,000  tons,  and  worth  about  70,00 OL ; but  no  intention  of  ever  sus- 
pending it  seems  to  be  entertained.  Another  wonder  is,  the  great  gun,  in  which  a man 
may  sit  upright ; but  from  which  not  a shot  was  ever  fired.  The  Church  of  St.  Basil 
[Jig.  463.)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  all  the  structures,  from  the  completely  Tartar 
style  of  its  numerous  and  heavy  cupolas,  surmounted  with  gilded  crucifixes.  It  is  a work 
of  piety  for  individuals  to  bestow  large  sums  to  gild  or  paint  one  of  the  numberless  domes 
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of  the  churches,  each  according  to  his  peculiar  taste ; whence  arises  a brilliant  and  fantastic 
variety. 

462  3429.  The  story  of  Moscow  has  been  singularly 

event fuL  She  has  passed  through  almost  unparal- 
leled vicissitudes  of  war  and  devastation ; but  her 
recent  scenes  of  glory  and  calamity  have  surpassed 
all  those  which  preceded.  The  burning  of  Mos- 
cow is  well  remembered  as  the  marking  event, 
which  turned  against  the  all-grasping  usurper  the 
tide  of  fortune.  Napoleon,  when  he  entered  Mos- 
cow, did  not  find  it  burning.  The  Russians,  in 
retiring,  left  merely  the  combustible  materials  deep 
lodged,  and  sure  to  break  forth.  The  Homes  soon 
appeared,  and,  aided  by  strong  winds  from  oppo- 
site quarters,  gained  hourly  new  strength,  tilt  they 
wrapped  that  vast  capital  in  one  blaze  of  fire.  Its 
proud  and  gilded  domes  either  fell  to  the  ground, 
or  stood  solitary  amid  surrounding  ruin.  The  city 
thus  rendered  untenable,  Napoleon  was  forced  to 
commence  that  retreat,  in  which  a great  part  of  his 
army  perished.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Russian 
government  still  renounce  the  glory  of  this  sublime 
sacrifice,  and  represent  Moscow  as  burned  by  the 
French.  When  Mr.  James  visited  the  city,  in  1814,  the  whole  space  of  25  miles*  circum- 
ference presented  the  most  gloomy  aspect  of  desolation.  44  A few  shops  and  inns  had  been 
built,  and  looked  like  spots  in  the  wide  waste  ; but  to  repair  the  mansions  of  the  grandees 

was  too  gigantic  a work  to  be  then  even 
begun  ; and  they  stood  in  the  most  neglect- 
ed and  forlorn  condition.  Street  after  street 
appeared  in  utter  ruin  : disjointed  columns, 
mutilated  porticoes,  broken  cupolas,  walls  of 
rugged  stucco,  black,  discoloured  with  the 
scorchings  of  fire,  and  open  on  every  side  to 
the  weather,  formed  a hideous  contrast  with 
the  glowing  pictures  which  travellers  had 
drawn  of  the  grand  and  sumptuous  palaces 
of  Moscow.'*  (Jig.  464.)  In  1823,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Lyall  and  Captain  Cochrane  found 
the  work  of  reparation  far  advanced;  and 
the  new  streets  and  edifices  were  constructed 
in  a more  regular  style,  though  Moscow 
appeared  still  to  Captain  Cochrane,  as  in 
Clarke’s  time,  44  beautiful  and  rich,  magni- 
ficent and  mean.”  According  to  a work 
cMi'Hcn  o»«r.  published  in  1824,  at  Moscow,  by  M.  Le- 

cointe,  6341  houses  had  been  burned,  and  8027  had  been  rebuilt ; so  that  it  was  larger  than 
before;  and  Captain  Frankland,  in  bis  recent  journey,  confirms  this  observation.  On  the  * 
Sparrowhili,  Alexander,  in  1817,  laid  the  foundation  of  44  a Temple  of  our  Saviour," 

which,  if  completed,  will  be  the 
most  gigantic  structure  in  the 
universe.  It  is  to  be  7 70  feet  high 
(the  Great  Pyramid  is  only  630), 
having  three  successive  churches 
rising  above  each  other,  the  low- 
est of  which  was  to  be  fronted 
by  a colonnade  2100  feet  long 
Twenty -four  thousand  peasants 
were  provided,  of  whom  6000 
were  to  work  at  the  building,  and 
rci*xi>  rAum  « num«».  the  rest  to  till  the  ground  for 

their  support.  The  work,  however,  had  not  been  seriously  begun  till  1824.  According  to 
Lecointe,  Moscow  contains  14,724  nobles^  3101  crown  servants  4383  ecclesiastics,  12,104 
merchants,  28,029  citizens,  10,384  artisans,  22,194  military,  1854  manufacturers,  1882 
coachmen,  53,541  domestic  servants,  72,758  peasants,  19,204  persons  of  various  denomin- 
ations, 2385  foreigners ; in  all,  240,000. 

343a  Among  the  other  cities , the  first  place,  on  account  of  It*  mighty  name,  must  be  siren  to  the  Great 
Novogorod  (/Jg.  465.}.  Few  object*  convey  more  melancholy  impression*  of  fallen  grandeur  than  the  vie  w of  thi* 
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UJJP1 P?l!ibSSlfi^the,  Wort.h‘  *W.,th? °r  Rur,c*»  it  became  afterwards  an  independent  republic, 
whicn,  repelling  Tartar  Invasion,  held  wide  sway  over  the  region*  round  the  Baltic,  and.  uniting  iUelfto  the 
dr  t:  great  Hanse  confederacy,  gave  ri»e  to 

,0,:>  tne  northern  proverb,  **  Who  can  re- 

sist God  and  tne  great  Novogorod  ? " 
Even  after  Ivan  had  aubdueu  it,  car. 
ried  off  its  great  bell,  and  established 
his  tribunal  of  blood,  it  was  still  the 
greatest  town,  though  not  the  capital, 
of  all  Russia.  'I  he  foundation  of 


Petersburg  gave  it  a more  deadly 
blow  than  all  its  former  calamities ; 
and  it  is  reduced  to  a third-rate  place 
of  8000  or  10,000  people  Yet  the 
crowd  of  domes  and  spires  rising  from 
Its  numerous  churches  and  convents 
give  it  still  a very  magnificent  appear, 
ance  in  the  approach  ; but  these,  on 
arrival,  are  found  standing  solitary  on 
a vast  plain,  while  the  inhabited  cir- 
cuit is  only  about  a mile  and  a half,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  unoccupied.  It 
Is  now  much  sur|>a»od  by  Niini  (or 
Little'  Novogorod,  whose  fair,  already 
mentioned,  makes  it  the  commercial 
link  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
population  varies,  according  to  the 
season,  from  15,1)00  to  150,000.  The 
situation,  at  the  junction  of  the  Oka 
and  the  Vo]ga*(the  latter  here  navign. 
ble  for  vessels  of  1000  tons),  is  most 
happy  for  trade,  but  exposes  it  to  the 
danger  of  inundation.  Vladimir,  once 
the  capital  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  is 
aaoi'Mu  run  or  kwv«x>koo.  still  a handsome  little  city,  finely  si. 

tuated.and  with  the  remains  of  a very 
magnificent  cathedral.  Murom,  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  a larger  town  ; and  in  the  forest  which  surrounds  it  arc 
the  extensive  ironworks  of  Vixa.  Tver  is  a well  built,  industrious  city,  gTandly  situated  on  the  lorty  banks  of 
the  Volga.  In  its  district  Is  Vlchney  Voloshok,  near  which  U the  remarkable  canal  connecting  that  river 
with  the  Baltic.  In  the  south  is  Tula,  already  mentioned  as  the  main  scat  of  the  iron  manufacture,  which 
has  raised  it  rapidly  to  be  a large,  thriving,  and  busy  place.  Kalouga  is  also  important,  from  its  manufacture 
of  canvass  and  coarse  woollens,  anil  from  the  fertility  of  the  district.  Orel  is  the  capital  of  a very  productive 
government,  and  sends  great  quantities  of  com  and  other  necessaries  by  the  Oka  to  Petersburg.  Voro- 
netx  or  Voroneje,  almost  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  has  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  towns 
in  the  empire.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  river  of  its  name  with  the  Don,  under  the  mild  influence  of 
a southern  climate,  and  In  a plain  very  fertile  In  corn,  it  carries  on  a very  extensive  trade  with  the  Black 
Sea.  It  borders  immediately  on  the  vast  southern  steppes.  Smolensko,  on  the  western  border  of  the  empire, 
and  which  gained  such  a fatal  celebrity  in  the  late  war,  tu fibred  almost  ns  much  as  Moscow.  Its  venerable 
cathedral,  however,  presenting  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Russian  ecclesiastical  architecture,  stands  or  a 
height  uninjured,  though  amid  heaps  of  ruin. 

3431.  The  arctic  provinces  of  Great  Russia , — Vologda,  Olonetx,  and  Archangel,  — are  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Scandinavia,  to  which  they  present  almost  an  exact  parallel.  They  are  overspread  with  vast  forests  of  pine 
and  fir,  which,  in  approaching  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  become  stuntedand  disappear.  The  southern 
tracts  produce  considerable  crops  of  oats,  which  are  sent  down  the  Dwina  to  Archangel,  in  large  covered 
boats  that  never  return,  but  are  broken  up  for  firewood.  Archangel,  the  only  Russian  port  before  the  acqui- 
sition of  Petersburg  ami  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  was  then  a flourishing  emporium,  with  30,000  inhabitants. 
Its  merchants  still  provision  the  whole  coast  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  carry  on  the  fishery  with  considerable 
activity  : about  one  hundred  vessels,  from  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  enter  the  port  There  are  several 
churches  and  public  buildings,  on  a scale  rather  suited  to  its  former  greatness  than  to  its  present  decline. 
Vologda,  near  the  head  of  the  Dwina,  is  an  industrious  manufacturing  place,  and  maintains  a considerable 
intercourse  between  Petersburg  and  Archangel 


3432.  White  or  Malo- Russia,  called  also  the  Ukraine,  has  undergone  various  revolutions. 
It  was  the  centre  of  Russia  as  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  when  Kiev,  its  capital,  was  boasted 
as  a rival  to  Constantinople.  It  passed  then  through  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  and  the  Poles, 
till  the  conquering  arms  of  Russia  again  reunited  it,  but  as  an  appendant  province.  The 
Malo- Russians  are  a distinct  race,  decidedly  superior  to  the  Red  Russians.  They  excel 
them,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  in  every  thing  that  can  exalt  one  class  of  men  above  another: 
industry,  honesty,  courtesy,  cleanliness,  neatness.  Their  houses  are  carefully  whitewashed, 
the  interior  well  furnished,  and  nicely  clean.  Molo- Russia  is  one  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
not  so  ill  cultivated  as  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  more  populous.  The  ancient  and 
venerable  city  of  Kiev  is  majestically  situated  on  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  overlooking  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Dnieper.  In  this  situation,  the  numerous  churches  and  convents  of 
the  sacred  city,  with  their  gilded  domes,  make  even  more  than  the  usually  splendid  appearance 
of  Russian  cities ; but  when  the  traveller  has  toiled  up  the  steep  wooden  paved  road  which 
leads  to  it,  be  meets  witli  the  same  disappointment.  Old  Kiev  is  in  a great  measure 
deserted  ; though  still  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  as  it  contains  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  the 
oldest  in  Russia ; and,  if  not  an  exact  model  of  the  church  of  the  same  name  at  Constan- 
tinople, at  least  of  Byzantine  design.  The  new  town  is  carefully  fortified,  though  only  with 
earth  ; but  its  walls  arid  its  spacious  arsenal  are  l>oth  kept  in  good  repair.  Hie  population 
is  usually  said  to  be  40,000;  but  neither  Mr.  James  nor  Dr.  Lyall  allow  more  than  20,000. 
Tchernigof  and  Charcof  are  considerable  and  well-built  towns  ; the  latter  has  an  university. 
1’ultowa  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  productive  parts  of  the  Ukraine,  and  carries  on  a 
pretty  good  trade ; but  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  in  which  ail  the  brilliant 
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fortunes  of  Charles  XII.  were  wrecked,  and  the  star  of  Russia  became  finally  ascendant  in 
the  north. 

3433.  Southern  Russia  consists  of  a vast  expanse  of  level  plains  or  steppes,  extending  to 
the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  watered  by  the  great  and  broad  rivers  of  the  Dnieper,  the 
Dniester,  and  the  Don.  These  plains  are  chiefly  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures,  and  have 
only  recently  and  partially  felt  the  plough  ; which,  however,  has  produced  immense  crops  of 
the  finest  wheat,  capable  of  rendering  this  region  the  granary  of  the  Mediterranean.  “ Savage 
from  remotest  time,”  it  was  the  Scythia  of  Darius  ; and  all  its  habits  and  population  continued 
to  be  Scythian,  till  Peter  and  Catherine  infused  into  it  the  principles  of  civilisation,  which 
are  now  making  rapid  progress.  It  is  even  apprehended  by  some  that  this  region  is  advancing 
towards  a period  when  it  will  shake  off*  the  Russian  yoke,  and  form  itself  into  a separate 
kingdom.  Ekaierinoslav,  in  the  interior,  is  the  nominal  capital,  but  is  only  a large  country 
town.  Odessa  (Jig . 4GG.),  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  real  capital  and  centre  of  commerce  for 

all  southern  Russia.  This  dty, 
which  has  sprung  up  as  if  by 
magic,  in  the  midst  of  a desert, 
was  founded  by  Catherine,  in  1796, 
on  the  site  of  a Tartar  village  of 
a few  huts.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Catherine  and  of  Paul,  it 
did  not  attain  any  great  import- 
ance till  the  Turks  were  obliged 
to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, end  Alexander  placed  it 
From  that  time  it  rose  rapidly,  till  it 
has  become  the  second  commercial  city  of  Russia.  It  was  once  supposed  to  contain  about 

40.000  inhabitants,  but  of  late  it  has  rather  declined ; and  Dr.  Lyall  believes  that  it  does 
not  now  contain  more  than  30,000.  It  is  a sort  of  southern  Petersburg,  regularly 
built,  with  handsome  edifices,  though  on  a smaller  scale.  It  labours  under  the  disadvantage 
of  a want  of  water.  In  1827,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Odessa  was  estimated  at 

12.500.000  rubles,  and  that  of  the  exports  at  18,500,000.  Wheat  is  the  great  article  of 
export ; and  Odessa  is  as  famous  in  southern  Europe  for  the  exportation  of  this  grain  as 
Dantzic  is  in  the  north.  During  the  war  with  Turkey,  the  commerce  of  Odessa  was  con- 
fined within  comparatively  narrow  limits  ; but  it  has  since  become  of  more  importance  than 
ever.  Cherson  was  built,  in  1778,  as  the  destined  port  of  the  Black  Sea;  but  its  unhealthy 
situation,  and  the  obstructed  navigation  of  the  Dnieper,  have  enabled  Odessa  to  supplant  it. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  death  of  Howard  the  philanthropist,  and  a simple  monument 
erected  to  his  memory.  Nicolaief  is  a neat  pleasant  town,  and  has  become  a considerable 
naval  arsenal.  The  commerce  of  the  Don  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Black  Sea  is  car- 
ried on  by  Taganrog,  boldly  situated  on  a promontory  overlooking  the  Sea  of  Azof.  It  has 
the  disadvantage  of  water  so  shallow  that  ships  cannot  approach  nearer  than  ten  miles ; while 
the  sea  is  frozen  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  Here  the  Emperor  Alexander  died  suddenly, 
in  1825.  During  the  short  season  of  commerce,  the  throng  at  Taganrog  is  immense;  and 
6000  waggons  may  sometimes  be  seen  assembled  in  the  plains  behind.  Azo£  not- 
withstanding its  importance  during  the  wars  of  the  Crimea,  is  only  a poor  village,  with 
a small  garrison. 

3434.  The  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  is  the  chief  settlement  of  that  remarkable  people, 
who  seem  to  have  nothing  Russian  in  their  origin  and  nature,  but  to  be  a mixed  Caucasian 
and  Tartar  race.  They  are  well  known  in  Europe  as  the  most  harassing  light  troops  that 
ever  exercised  a predatory  warfare  in  the  train  of  any  army.  At  borne,  they  have  excited 
the  admiration  of  travellers  by  the  arts  and  virtues  of  peace.  They  are  handsomer  and  taller 
than  the  Russians,  whom  they  surpass  also  in  honesty  and  dignity.  “ Polished  in  their 
manners,”  says  Dr.  Clarke,  “ instructed  in  their  minds,  hospitable,  generous,  disinterested, 
humane,  and  tender  to  the  poor ; such  are  the  natives  of  Tchcrkaskoy.  They  form  a sort  of 
independent  republic,  paying  no  taxes  to  Russia,  but  cheerfully  bringing  forward  their  nume- 
rous and  valuable  contingent  of  troops.  They  drive  a pretty  brisk  trade,  and  many  of  them 
acquire  considerable  wealth.  A matron  of  Tcherkask,  who  walks  barefooted,  will,  per- 
haps have  a casket  of  pearls  worth 
some  thousand  rubles. ” The  original 
Tcherkask  (Jig-  467.)  lies  on  the 
Don,  and  is  a sort  of  city  floating  on 
the  water ; but  the  unheakhiness  and 
frequent  inundation  hence  arising  has 
caused  the  erection  of  New  Tcherkask, 
in  a high  situation  on  the  Alsai,  a 
tributary  of  the  Don  ; which,  though 

less  favourable  for  trade,  has  drained  tile  old  city  of  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants. 
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8435.  The  Crimea,  the  most  southern  peninsular  portion  of  the  empire,  was  long  cele- 
brated as  the  solitary  link  which  connected  the  civilised  world  with  the  boundless  domain  of 
Scythian  barbarism.  Even  prior  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Milesians  had  formed  trading 
settlements  in  this  quarter.  Under  the  name  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  it  became 
attached,  in  a somewhat  precarious  manner,  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  which  built  there  the 
important  city  of  Theodosia.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  Genoese  formed  the  flourishing 
settlement  of  Caffa,  through  which  they  obtained  even  the  commodities  of  India,  w hich  w-ere 
forced,  by  the  disturbed  state  of  Western  Asia,  to  take  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Oxus  and 
the  Caspian.  More  recently,  under  the  Crim  Tartars,  it  became  the  seat  of  a monarchy  of 
some  power,  ruled  by  a khan,  though  with  a certain  dependence  upon  the  Porte.  The 
overwhelming  power  of  Russia,  after  a most  desolating  and  destructive  war,  made  a complete 
conquest  of  the  Crimea.  The  government  has  since  made  considerable  efforts  to  repair  the 
ravages  committed  by  its  armies ; but  it  has  yet  been  unable  to  restore  this  fine  country  to 
its  former  prosperity.  The  Crimea  is  traversed  by  a range  of  mountains,  not  very  lofty,  but 
bold  and  picturesque,  and  which  shelter  most  beautiful  valleys,  enjoying  a mild  and  luxu- 
riant climate  {Jig-  468.).  It  was  until  a recent  period  rich  in  monuments  and  antiquities 

belonging  to  the  different 
nations  by  whom  it  has 
been  occupied ; but  of 
these  it  is  now  in  a great 
measure  rifled.  Symphe- 
ropol,  which  the  Russians 
have  made  the  capital,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the 
western  coast ; and,  though 
not  well  built,  has  a very 
handsome  cathedral.  In 
the  interior  from  this  place 
is  the  Tartar  capital  of 
Bakitchiserai,  finely  situ- 
ated among  romantic  hills, 
on  the  terraces  of  which  the  houses  are  built;  and  the  palace  of  the  khans  ( fig.  469.), 
even  in  ruin,  makes  a magnificent  object.  At  the  opposite  extremity,  Caffa,  once  called 

the  Crimean  Constantinople,  has 
been  reduced  by  the  Russians  al- 
most to  a heap  of  ruins ; but  it  is 
beginning  to  revive.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  is  that  of 
the  excavated  rocks  in  the  valley  of 
Inkerman  ; where  they  appear  hewn 
into  chapels,  cells,  and  other  apart- 
ments, which  astonish  by  their  va- 
riety and  intricacy.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  oi 
fugitive  Christians  during  the  ages 
of  persecution.  The  strong  fortress 
of  Perckof,  commanding  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  peninsula,  has  lost  its  importance  since 
the  Crimea  became  Russian. 

3436.  The  kingdom  of  Kasan  forms  a semi- Asiatic  member  of  the  empire.  Down  to  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  a Tartar  kingdom,  held  by  a branch  of  the  posterity  of  Zingis;  but 
in  1550  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Ivan.  The  people  are  still  chiefly  Tartars,  and  more  civil- 
ised than  the  bulk  of  that  race ; cultivating  the  ground  with  diligence,  exporting  corn,  and 
bestowing  still  greater  attention  on  their  flocks  and  herds.  They  also  tan,  and  even  embroider 
leather,  and  make  much  soap.  There  are  extensive  forests  of  fine  oak,  and  other  trees  of 
a superior  description  to  those  found  in  the  north  and  centre  of  Russia.  The  eastern 
part  contains  great  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  The  city  of 
Kasan  is  reckoned  the  third  in  the  empire  ; having  40.000  inhabitants,  of  whom  12,000,  and 
the  most  industrious,  are  Tartars.  The  city  being  built  and  its  streets  paved  with  wood,  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  in  1815,  by  a great  conflagration,  which  consumed  the  cathedral  and 
palace,  leaving  only  the  handsome  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In  the  rebuilding  of  it, 
this  exclusive  use  of  wood  has  been  discouraged.  Yiatka  is  connected  w'ith  northern  Russia, 
and  sends  its  corn  down  the  Dwina  to  Archangel.  Perm  is  a rude  wooden  town  ; but, 
bordering  immediately  on  the  Urals  and  on  Asia,  it  thrives  by  transmitting  westward  the 
rich  mineral  produce  of  that  chain  of  mountains.  Simbirsk  and  Samara,  on  the  Volga,  and 
Penza,  on  its  tributary  the  Sura,  are  similar  wooden  towns ; which  have  considerable  employ- 
ment in  the  fisheries  of  that  river,  and  in  conveying  by  it  to  the  capitals  the  plentiful  produce 
of  the  surrounding  countries. 
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Chap.  XVII. 

GREECE. 

3437.  Greece,  though  bearing  so  great  a name,  and  occupying  so  high  a place  in  our 
recollections,  had  ceased,  until  of  late,  to  be  considered  as  having  any  actual  existence.  The 
torrent  of  Ottoman  conquest,  overwhelming  all  the  institutions  and  monuments  of  the 
classic  ages,  seemed  to  have  obliterated  its  place  as  a separate  state,  and  to  have  sunk  it  into 
the  subordinate  province  of  a huge  barbarian  empire.  But  memorable  events  just  elapsed 
have  again  produced  the  Greeks  to  the  world,  with  claims  to  be  considered  as  a great  and 
independent  people.  Even  under  their  deep  humiliation,  materials  were  not  wanting,  out  of 
which  their  independence  might  be  re-established.  Amid  the  gloom  of  Turkish  domination, 
the  Greeks  still  existed  as  a people  every  way  separate  ; not,  indeed,  manifesting  their  former 
high  displays  of  genius  and  heroism,  yet  still  remaining  distinct  in  language,  manners,  and 
religion,  and  exhibiting  even  revived  symptoms  of  intellectual  and  general  activity.  After 
witnessing  the  glorious  though  chequered  efforts  made  by  the  nation  itself,  and  though  with 
various  success ; considering  the  part  now  publicly  taken  by  the  states  of  Europe,  we  can 
no  longer  hesitate  to  sever  Greece  from  the  Turkish  empire,  and  give  to  it  a place  among 
European  nations. 

3438.  What  is,  or  is  not , Greece,  is  a question  of  no  little  difficulty.  As  it  consisted,  even 
anciently,  not  of  any  single  state,  but  of  a class  or  confederation  of  states,  the  name  was 
applied  always  under  various  gradations.  Peloponnesus,  now  the  Morea,  with  Attica, 
Bceotio,  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  might  be  regarded  as  the  central  and  integral  parts. 
Thessaly,  JEtolia,  and  Crete  formed  a sort  of  outer  and  ruder  Greece,  not  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, yet  still  not  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  barbarian.  Maced  on  was  held  as 
within  that  outer  domain,  till,  becoming  mistress  of  the  whole  country,  it  was  at  length 
received  as  one  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece.  In  modem  times,  the  name  of  Greece  has 
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been  given  to  the  widest  of  these  ranges  ; and  as  the  chief  local  interest  of  its  scenes  consists 
in  the  comparison  of  what  they  were  with  what  they  now  are,  we  shall,  w-ith  a view  more 
effectually  to  accomplish  that  object,  adhere  to  this  more  extended  view  of  the  subject. 


Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

3439.  Continental  Greece  consists  chiefly  of  a long  and  somewhat  narrow  peninsula,  lying 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  It  shoots  out,  however,  beyond 
this  peninsular  space,  as  far  as  the  great  range  of  the  Despoto  Dag,  the  ancient  Rhodope,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  north.  Greece  thus  forms  a space  of  nearly  400  miles  in  length,  and  little 
more  than  10O  in  general  breadth.  The  area,  including  the  contiguous  group  of  the 
Cyclades,  has  been  calculated  at  58,750  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  England. 
It  includes  on  the  south  a smaller  territory,  of  a form  more  decidedly  peninsular,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, now  the  Morea,  connected  with  the  continent  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  In  this  peninsula,  or  immediately  adjoining,  were  all  those  states  which  rose 
anciently  to  the  greatest  height  of  glory ; and  within  it  too  those  recent  efforts  have  prin- 
cipally been  made  that  have  ended  in  its  emancipation  from  Turkish  sway. 

3440.  The  mountains  tf  Greece  are  both  lofty  and  very  extended.  On  the  north,  it  is 
enclosed  by  the  snowy  summits  of  Arbelus  and  Rhodope,  which  the  early  Greeks  considered 
as  the  boundaries  of  the  earth.  Their  height  is  great,  though  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  From 
this  central  nucleus  successive  chains  descend  southw  ard  to  the  Aigean,  bearing  the  celebrated 
and  classic  names  of  Pindus,  Olympus,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Cithseron.  These  moun- 
tains are  lofty,  and  present  many  bold  features  ; but  they  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  nor 
do  any  of  their  peaks  appear  to  rise  higher  than  6000  or  7000  feet.  They  are  so  disposed 
as  to  enclose  large  circular  basins,  which  slope  to  a level  plain  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  So  com- 
pletely are  many  of  these  fertile  tracts  shut  in,  that  they  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  only  by  the  narrow  strait  through  which  the  waters  force  their  way.  They  thus 
suggest  the  idea  of  having  once  formed  inland  lakes,  whose  waters,  having  found  an  outlet, 
are  now  converted  into  rivers.  This  formation  singularly  favoured  that  original  division 
into  a number  of  small  separate  states,  which  formed  so  long  the  principle  of  the  Greek 
political  system,  producing  such  varied  features  and  such  grand  effects  of  activity  and 
rivalry.  Peloponnesus  consists  of  a gTcat  central  table-land,  the  ancient  Arcadia,  now  the 
seat  of  the  Mainotes,  and  which  on  all  sides  slopes  down  to  a plain  on  the  sea-coast.  The 
Cyclades  are  high  and  rocky.  Greece,  even  independently  of  its  classic  monuments,  dis- 
plays scenery  perhaps  as  fine  as  that  of  any  other  country.  Though  it  wants  the  majestic 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  luxuriant  plains  and  brilliant  skies  of  Italy,  it  combines  sub- 
limity and  beauty  in  a happier  manner,  perhaps,  than  either.  As  an  additional  feature,  the 
crowded  Cyclades  diversify  its  seas,  combining  with  the  opposite  continent  to  form  every  variety 
of  apparent  lakes,  gulfs,  and  bays,  and  exhibiting  bold  and  striking  rocks  and  headlands.  AH 
this  is  vastly  heightened  by  the  noble  monuments,  in  the  most  picturesque  state  of  ruin, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  tills  region. 

3441.  The  rivers  of  Greece , in  consequence  of  its  broken  and  insulated  aspect,  and  of  its 
universal  proximity  to  the  sea,  seldom  reach  any  important  magnitude.  The  Vardar,  the 
ancient  Axius,  descends  from  the  chain  of  Rhodope  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica ; and  the  Drino, 
from  the  same  source,  flows  into  the  Adriatic  ; both  having  a course  of  150  or  200  miles.  But 
the  streams  which  the  poets  have  immortalised,  the  CY  phis  us,  the  Ilissus,  and  the  Eurotas 
even  the  Alpheus  and  the  Achelous,  are  little  more  than  brooks  almost  dry,  unless  when 
swollen  by  the  rains. 


Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Subsect.  1 . Geology. 

3442.  The  Geology  of  this  country  is  similar  to  that  of  Hungary. 

SuBsroT.  2.  Botany. 

3443.  The  Botany  of  Greece  is  described  with  that  of  Turkey. 

Subsect.  3.  Zoology. 

3444.  The  native  Zoology  of  Greece  is  no  better  understood  than  that  of  the  tyrannic 
nation  under  which  it  so  long  groaned  ; nothing  satisfactory  can,  therefore,  be  stated  of  its 
zoological  features.  Some  cursory  notes  on  the  birds  common  to  Britain  and  Greece,  by 
Mr.  Hawkins,  will  be  found  in  the  last  edition  of  Pennant’s  British  Zoology. 

3445.  The  entomology , judging  from  that  of  the  Peloponnesus,  must  be  highly  interest- 
ing, as  presenting  many  forms  more  strictly  belonging  to  Africa.  In  the  island  of  Zantc, 
and  on  the  plains  of  Elis  we  found,  in  the  spring,  no  less  than  three  species  of  beautiful 
hairy  beetles,  of  the  genus  Amphicoma.  One  of  these  (Jig.  47!.),  from  its  general  resem- 
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blance,  when  flying,  to  » wasp,  we  at  first  mistook  for  an  bymcnopterous  insect : it  feeds  on 
471  flowers,  and  at  that  time  was  in  such  prodigious  numbers, 

that  we  might  have  captured  hundreds,  nay,  thousands. 
That  elegant  and  uncommon  insect,  the  Panorpa  Coa  of 
Linnaeus,  at  the  same  season,  may  be  met  with  in  plenty  on 
all  the  open  plains,  together  with  several  species  of  Myr- 
mclion  i one  of  a very  large  sixe,  and  not  hitherto  described. 

34-40'.  One  of  the  most  angular  domesticated  animals  is  the 
Turkish  pig,  more  common,  however,  in  Greece : the  head 
of  this  race  is  short  and  narrow,  the  ears  erect  and  pointed, 
the  legs  and  body  very  short ; the  hairs  are  frizzled,  and 
the  colour  is  usually  dark  grey.  The  islands  of  Candia 
and  Crete  are  both  remarkable  for  two  peculiar  breeds  of  sheep. 


■JURY  MMrUM. 


3447  The  Cretan  sheep,  from  the  unusual  character  of  their  horns,  have  been,  by  some,  considered  a distinct 
species  from  the  domesticated  race.  Their  form  U handsome ; the  horns  are  Jong,  and  tarnished  with  a strong 

frontal  ridge;  those  of  the  ram  generally  form  a complete  cir- 
cle at  the  base,  and  then  turn  in  three  additional  spiral  twists, 
ascending  vertically;  the  tail  is  long,  and  the  whole  body  co- 
vered with  coarse  undulating  wool.  In  the  female  the  horns 
are  divergent,  straight,  and  twisted  into  four  turns  on  their 
own  axis.  From  this  breed  has  descended  the  Wallachian. 

3448.  The  wild  Musintm  sheep  {Jig-  472.)  is  still  said  to  be 
found  in  Candia,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  mountains  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica.  Major  Smith  considers  that  this  species 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  various  domestic  races  now 
dispersed  over  Europe.  The  horns  are  rather  short,  and 
curved  backwards,  the  points  being  turned  inwards ; the  usual 
colour  is  brownish  or  liver-coloured  grey;  the  throat  hAs  a 
tuft  of  long  hair,  and  the  back  and  flanks  arc  marked  by  a dark 
streak ; the  chaflYon  is  much  arched.  These  animals  never 
quit  the  highest  ridges,  where  they  live  in  small  herds,  headed 
by  an  old  male ; but  occasionally  unite  in  flocks  of  near  100. 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  this  species  be  specifically  the  same 
with  the  wild  sheep,  formerly  abundant  in  Spain,  and  probably 
in  all  the  high  primitive  mountains  of  temperate  Europe. 


3449.  The  Albanian  dog  has  been  celebrated  from  remote  antiquity.  It  is  still  a 
very  fine  and  pure  breed,  as  big  as  a mastiff,  with  very  long,  thick,  silky  fur,  generally  of 
different  shades  of  brown  ; the  tail  is  long  and  bushy  ; the  legs  seem  more  calculated  for 
strength  than  excessive  speed,  being  stouter  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  greyhound ; the  head 
and  jaws  are  lengthened,  and  the  nose  pointed.  We  suspect  that  the  famous  large  black 
spaniels  of  Mouut  Etna  and  Calabria  must  have  originated  from  this  classic  race. 


Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

3450.  The  historical  ages  of  Greece  include  one  of  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the 
annals  of  mankind,  and,  if  treated  in  any  detail,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  We  can  but 
rapidly  indicate  the  leading  epochs.  These  are,  — 

3451.  The  early  or  heroic  ages , when  the  different  valleys  of  Greece  were  ruled  by  petty 
princes,  afterwards  called  tyrants.  To  this  age  belong  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  Theseus, 
and  other  chiefs  exalted  into  demigods,  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  redressed  and  punished 
oppressions,  of  which  many  of  these  jictty  chieftains  were  guilty.  The  Trojan  war  col- 
lected together  the  scattered  portions  of  the  Grecian  people,  made  them  known  to  each  other, 
and  gave  a great  impulse  to  the  national  mind. 

3452.  The  era  of  the  freedom  and  glory  cf  Greece  began  when  the  different  little  states 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants,  as  they  now  called  them,  and  erected  themselves  into 
independent  republics.  The  enthusiasm  produced  by  this  event  was  wonderfully  heightened 
when  all  the  armies  of  the  East,  united  under  the  standard  of  the  Great  King,  were  vanquished 
in  a series  of  battles  the  most  glorious  which  history  has  ever  recorded.  Greece  now  took 
the  lead  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world;  and  in  the  succeeding  period,  though  her 
strength  was  unfortunately  wasted  by  intestine  dissensions,  she  added  to  her  military  glory 
that  of  carrying  eloquence  and  the  arts  to  a perfection  which  has  served  as  a model  to  all 
succeeding  ages. 

3453.  The  conquest  by  Macedon  subverted  the  liberty  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  with  it 
all  their  greatness  and  glory.  Yet  Greece,  as  identified  with  Macedon,  sow  her  conquests 
carried  to  the  most  distant  regions;  and  Greek  kingdoms,  Greek  laws,  and  the  Greek 
language  prevailed  from  Egypt  to  the  borders  of  India.  Even  Greece  itself,  especially  at 
the  period  of  the  Achaean  league,  threw  out  some  brilliant  sparks  of  her  ancient  flame ; and 
letters  and  arts  continued  to  be  cultivated,  though  not  with  the  same  ardour, 

3454.  The  conquest  by  Rome  terminated  the  political  existence  of  Greece ; yet  in  some 
respects  she  subdued  even  her  conquerors.  Her  fame  in  arts  and  eloquence  remained 
undiminished  ; and  the  greatest  of  the  Romans,  and  all  who  aspired  to  eminence  in  learning, 
came  to  study  in  her  schools.  Athens  continued  still  to  be  the  intellectual  capital  of  Greece, 
and  even  of  the  civilised  world. 
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3455.  The  conquest  by  the  Ottomans  finally  extinguished  in  Greece  every  thing  tlixu 
remained  of  her  ancient  greatness.  The  Greeks  were  made  “ the  slaves  of  slaves,”  and  ever 
their  character  became  deeply  tinctured  with  the  degradation  which,  in  such  circumstances, 
can  scarcely  be  avoided.  The  mountains,  however,  still  afforded  shelter  to  numerous  bond*, 
who,  under  brave  and  hardy  chiefs,  not  only  maintained  a practical  independence,  but  carried 
devastation  into  the  neighbouring  plains. 

3456.  Attempts  at  emancipation  were  not  wanting,  even  in  the  periods  of  the  greatest 
depression  of  Greece.  Supported  by  Venice,  the  Mainotes  rose,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  maintained  the  contest  for  several  years.  Another  insurrection  was  raised  in 
1770,  in  consequence  of  the  landing  of  2000  Russians  ; but  this  was  soon  suppressed.  In 
1790,  the  Suliotes,  roused  by  the  same  instigation,  performed  prodigies  of  valour ; but  being 
encountered  by  the  energies  of  Ali  Pacha,  they  were  nearly  exterminated.  Lastly,  in  1820 
came  the  grand  insurrection,  with  its  strange  vicissitudes,  which  must  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  reader.  Internal  dissension,  worse  than  the  foreign  sword,  has  repeatedly 
brought  the  cause  to  the  brink  of  destruction ; but  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  between 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia ; with  its  consequences,  the  battle  of  Navarin,  and  the  expulsion 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  have  obliged  the  Porte  to  consent  to  the  independence  of  at  least  those 
portions  of  Greece  which  were  most  decidedly  Grecian.  The  rejection  of  the  crown  by 
Prince  Leopold  threatened  to  leave  it  a prey  to  internal  dissension;  but  the  recent  nomi- 
nation  of  Otho  of  Bavaria,  supported  by  the  great  powers  with  money  and  troops,  affords 
the  hope  that  it  may  soon  subside  into  a more  tranquil  and  settled  condition. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

3457.  Constitutional  monarchy  is  the  form  of  government  destined  for  Greece  by  the  great 
powers,  and  in  which  she  appears  to  have  acquiesced  ; and  a monarch,  after  many  difficulties, 
his  at  length  been  chosen.  The  political  elements  are  by  no  means  duly  organised.  The 
two  parties  are  that  of  the  people,  composed  generally  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
and  having  at  its  head  the  commercial  state  of  Hydra ; and  that  of  the  capitani , or  chief- 
tains, who,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  have  established  a species  of  feudal  military 
sway. 

3458.  Greece , considered  as  a free  state,  has  been  contracted  in  extent,  in  consequence  of 
the  reverses  sustained  by  the  national  arms,  and  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  European  powers; 
and  includes  only  a small  portion  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  Greece. 
Bounded  on  the  south  by  a line  nearly  from  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to  that  of  Arta,  it  excludes 
the  extensive  and  populous  territories  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Albania.  The  Morem 
and  the  islands  appear  to  be  all  that  have  been  yet  fully  and  regularly  organised  : they  have 
been  divided  into  thirteen  departments;  of  which  seven  are  in  the  Morea,  and  six  in  the 
islands. 

3459.  The  seven  continental  dejmrtments  are,  — 1.  Argotis,  containing  the  towns  of  Napoli, 
Argos,  and  Corinth  ; 2.  A chain,  in  which  are  Patras,  Vostetza,  and  Calaurita ; 3.  Elis,  con- 
taining Gastouni  and  Pyrgos ; 4.  Upper  Messenia,  with  the  towns  of  Navarin,  Modon, 
and  Coron ; 5.  Lower  Messenia , in  which  arc  Calamata  and  Lcondari ; 6.  Laconia,  con- 
taining Misitra  and  Maina;  and  7.  Arcadia,  comprising  Tripolizza  and  Caritene.  These 
seven  departments  are  supposed  to  contain  6439  square  miles,  and  to  have  a population  of 
300,000. 

3460.  The  sis  insular  departments  consist  of,  — 1.  The  Northern  Sporades,  Skiro,  Ipsara, 
Skiato, &c.,  72  square  miles,  and  60,000  people;  2.  The  Western  Sjtorades , Hydra,  Spezzia, 
Poro,  Egina,  and  Salami*,  126  square  miles,  and  40,000  people  ; 3.  The  Northern  Cyclades , 
Andros,  Tino,  Mycone,  Svra,  Thermiue,  Zea,  Serfo,  308  square  miles,  and  46,400  inhabits 
ants ; 4.  Central  Cyclades , Naxos,  Paros,  Ios,  Sikina,  Policandro,  Milo,  Kimoli,  Siphnos, 
376  square  miles,  and  25,200  inhabitants  ; 5.  Southern  Cyclades,  Amorgo,  Stampali,  Anaphio, 
Santorin,  Scar  pan  to,  212  square  miles,  and  19,900  people.  The  whole  population  of  the 
isles  is  thus  reckoned  at  144,000;  which,  added  to  the  Morea,  makes  444,000.  The  terri- 
tory without  the  Morea  is  provisionally  divided  into  Western  Greece,  having  for  its  capital 
Missolonghi ; and  Eastern  Greece,  of  which  the  chief  place  is  Athens. 

3461.  /fydro,  a little  rock,  never  heard  of  during  the  ancient  greatness  of  Greece,  has 
raised  itself,  by  its  commerce,  and  the  boldness  and  courage  of  its  mariners,  to  be  the  life  of 
the  Grecian  confederacy.  Even  in  1765,  Chandler  found  the  Hydriotes  in  possession  of 
120  vessels,  having  compounded  with  the  grand  signior  for  two  purses  yearly  as  karat  sh, 
or  tribute,  and  being  allowed  the  rare  and  valued  privilege  of  using  bells  in  their  churches. 

“ They  soon,”  says  he,  u discovered  their  native  rock,  which  they  beheld,  though  bare,  and 
producing  nothing,  with  the  same  partiality  of  affection  as  if  it  were  adorned  with  the 
golden  fruits,  and  perfumed  with  the  aromatic  gales  of  Scio;  pointing  it  out,  and  expatiating 
on  the  liberty  they  possessed  there.”  The  naval  exploits  of  the  Hydriotes  have  been  the 
chief  bulwark  and  glory  of  Greece,  in  its  daring  contest  with  the  Ottoman  power.  The 
government  is  chiefly  conducted  by  several  families;  the  Conduriotti,  Miaulis,  and 
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Touibage,  who  have  amassed  great  wealth  by  commerce.  They  have  always  supported  an 
united  government,  and  the  authority  of  the  general  congress,  against  the  lawless  sway  of 
the  capitani ; but,  being  destitute  of  land  forces,  they  have  but  small  means  of  compelling 
the  rest  to  accede  to  their  views. 

3462.  The  capitani  hold  nearly  all  the  mountainous  tracts  and  upper  valleys  of  Greece. 
Aided  by  their  fastnesses,  they  either  maintained  an  original  independence,  or  attained  a 
new  one  on  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  power.  Many  of  them  w’ere  at  first  shepherds, 
whence  they  rose  to  be  robbers,  and  at  last  to  be  chiefs,  somewhat  similar  to  the  heads  of 
the  Highland  clans.  Their  adherents  are  not  held,  however,  by  the  same  deep  hereditary 
attachment,  but  chiefly  by  hopes  of  pay ; and  when  these  diminish  they  readily  enlist  into 
a more  profitable  service.  Colonel  Stanhope  has  given  Stonaro  as  a specimen  of  a capitano. 
He  held  sway  over  120  villages,  each  containing  about  seventy  families.  He  himcelf  owned 
in  the  mountains  7000  or  8000  head  of  cattle,  and  his  family  nearly  500,000.  These 
were  let  out  to  herdsmen,  who  paid  for  each  a certain  amount  in  butter,  cheese,  and  wool. 
In  tlie  plain,  the  cultivators,  who  are  tolerably  industrious,  pay  their  rent  in  three  parts ; 
one  to  the  capitano,  one  to  the  Turks,  and  one  to  the  maintenance  of  the  troops.  Stonaro 
can  command  400  regular  fighting  men ; and,  when  he  summons  all  his  peasants,  can  pro- 
duce about  3000.  These  chiefs  have  usually  a fastness  in  the  most  inaccessible  part  of  the 
mountains,  to  which  they  can  retreat,  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ; such  as  the  cave  in 
Mount  Parnassus,  where  Odysseus  kept  his  family  and  treasure,  and  held  at  defiance  both 
the  Turks  and  the  hostile  party  among  the  Greeks. 

8463.  The  military  force  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  bands  of  these  capitani,  called 
and  held  together  through  personal  influence.  They  are  altogether  of  the  description  of 
light  troops,  and  form  excellent  mountain  warriors.  They  make  light  desultory  attacks ; 
they  entrench  themselves  in  the  passes  and  on  the  mountain  tops  behind  stone  walls,  through 
which  they  make  loopholes,  and  fire  with  great  dexterity ; but  they  studiously  avoid  either 
a pitched  battle,  or  the  storming  of  a fortified  post.  All  the  Greeks,  according  to 
Mr.  Humphreys,  love  to  get  as  much,  and  to  fight  as  little,  as  possible.  They  can  bear, 
however,  astonishing  hardships  and  privations;  and  all  this  did  very  well,  while  they  had 
only  the  tumultuary  assault  of  the  Turks  to  contend  against;  but  when  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  brought  against  them  troops  trained  somewhat  according  to  the  European  model, 
they  proved  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  might  probably  have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for  foreign 
interference.  The  attempts  to  raise  a regular  force,  to  which  they  have  been  stimulated  by 
their  European  friends,  have  failed,  partly  through  want  of  means  and  management,  and 
partly  from  the  disdain  which  the  free  soldiers  who  fought  under  the  capitani  entertained 
for  the  mechanical  tactics  to  which  their  leaders  proposed  to  subject  them.  The  Morea,  it 
is  said,  can  muster  15,000  fighting  men ; but  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  6000  can  be  as- 
sembled in  one  army.  The  Greeks  of  the  country  without  the  Morea  are  reckoned  braver, 
particularly  those  of  the  mountains  of  Olympus,  who  could  collect  12,000  men,  if  they  had 
the  means  of  equipment. 

3464.  The  navy  of  Greece  has  attained  the  highest  glory ; yet  it  is  of  very  small  force  and 
equipment.  She  has  not  a vessel  which  can  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a frigate;  and  her  little 
armed  brigs  do  not  exceed 80  tons; some  have  even  rated  them  at  40.  Their  bold  and  skilful 
manoeuvres  have,  in  Count  Pecchio’s  apprehension,  rather  frightened  than  beaten  the  enemy, 
and  have  at  no  period  made  them  masters  of  the  sea.  They  never  were  able  to  prevent  the 
Turks  from  disembarking  troops  at  any  point,  nor  have  they  formed  a regular  blockade  of 
any  sea- ports  in  their  possession. 

3465.  The  other  parts  of  administration  do  not  as  yet  exist  in  any  organised  state.  There  are 
scarcely  any  revenues  except  those  arbitrarily  levied  by  the  capitani ; and  with  respect 
to  the  English  loans,  neither  principal  nor  interest  has  yet  been  paid:  Justice,  in  any  regular 
form,  there  is  said  to  be  none,  though  a tolerable  police  is  maintained  by  the  chiefs. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

3466.  Industry , in  Greece,  is  only  in  a very  secondary  state,  yet  its  products  are  not  in- 
considerable. 

3467.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  rude  implement*  and  bad  cattle,  and  only  in  some  quarter*  i*  irrigation 
practised  with  diligence ; yet  so  genial  are  the  climate  and  *oil,  that  the  harvest*  arc*  generally  more  plentiful 
than  in  England,  Wheat,  barley,  and  maize  are  chiefly  cultivated,  and  of  each  there  i*  *ome  surplus  for  ex- 
portation. Cotton,  for  which  the  demand  is  now  so  extensive,  is  raised  to  a very  great  extent,  especially  in  the 
plains  of  Macedonia,  and  forms  the  chief  basis  of  its  export  trade.  T7ic  olive  in  Greece,  and  especially  in  At- 
tira,  retains  its  ancient  celebrity ; “ nor  has  the  hooey  of  Mount  Hymettus  lost  any  part  of  its  exquisite  flavour. *• 
That  specie*  of  grape  called  the  Corinthian,  which  produces  the  ftnest  currants,  is  peculiar  to  the  Morea  and 
the  Ionian  Islands,  especially  Zante.  from  which  it  is  largely  exported.  Greece,  however,  is  altogether  a 
pastoral  country  ; the  people  are  skilled  in  the  management  of  cattle,  but  much  more  in  that  of  sheep  and 
gnats,  which  are  fed  in  vast  numbers  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  high  plains  of  the  interior.  Of  these 
animals,  however,  the  breed  is  not  of  any  eminence,  and  has  even  degenerated. 

3468.  j Manujacturet  are  in  a still  ruder  state  than  agriculture ; and  the  country  is  Indebted  to  foreigners  for 
every  thing,  except  a few  coarse  and  common  fabrics.  There  are,  however,  some  respectable  manufactures 
of  carpets,  silk,  network,  and  Turkey  lenther  at  Salonica;  of  the  last  article,  with  fine  pottery.  at  Larissa: 
and  with  embroidery  at  Joannina.  The  spinning  and  dyeing  of  cotton  yarn  is  carried  on  in  fhessaly  and 
Macedonia  to  a considerable  extent 
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5469.  Comrnrrrf  l*  carried  on  with  much  greater  activity  than 
an)  of  lh«  other  branchea  of  industry.  «nd  bat  been  one  of  the 
main  ImlTummt*  In  mixing  th’s  renowned  country  front  It*  ex- 
trrme  dnirmlun.  The  (Treat  circuit  of  It*  coutt,  It*  numerou* 
bay*,  ana  it*  position  in  the  vicinity  of  tom*  of  the  richnt  and 
tnoU  productive  countries  In  the  world,  dearly  deacined  Cireeor 
to  be  a maritime  and  commercial  region.  The  proud  ignorance 
of  the  Turk*,  leading  them  to  devplw  trade,  left  thi*  career  open 
to  the  raewu  people.  A prodigious  impulse  was  given  by  the  . 
general  war  consequent  on  the  French  revolution,  which  left  the 
tireek  for  a long  lime  the  only  neutral  flag  In  Europe.  The 
islands,  and  particularly  the  little  hartiours  of  Hydra,  Iptont, 
and  Spewia,  iu»t  only  exported  the  produce  of  Greece  itself,  but 
maintained  the  carrying  trade  from  port  to  (Mart  alt  round  the 
Mediterranean.  There  w as  even  an  extensive  transmission  of  I 


articles  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  and  thence  bv  land 
Into  the  heart  cd  Austria.  A Greek  mercantile  and  slopping 
interest  of  great  wealth  and  Importance  was  thus  crested.  Mr. 
Hob  house,  in  1809,  estimated  the  number  of  hex  manners  at 
40,000.  Mr.  Maclaren,  la  hit  elaborate  and  interesting  view  of 
Greek  industry,  thus  reckons  the  export* : — Cotton,  1 ,300,001V. ; 
tobacco,  56,0tKM. ; corn,  809,700/.;  wool,  67,0001. ; oUve  oil, 
100,000/. ; currants,  40,000/. ; *Uk,  chetwc,  cattle,  dvratuftl, 
honey,  fruiu,  377,090/. : in  all,  8, 649, *00/.  Is  speaking  of  the 
commerce  of  Greece,  we  would  be  understood  to  siwak  of  what 
has  been,  and  of  what  may  be,  but  scarcely  at  all  of  what  is. 
During  the  late  dreadful  content  it  wa*  trodden  under  foot  : and 
the  Hydriots,  in  whom  It  centred,  ltad  all  their  resources  occu- 
pied by  war;  nor  has  It  probably  revived  at  all  to  It*  ancient 
extent. 


Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State. 

3470.  The  population  of  Greece , an  interesting  question,  has  been  calculated  os  yet  only 
by  the  rudest  estimates.  The  most  generally  followed  has  been  that  of  Beaujour,  who 
assigned  to  Macedonia,  700,000 ; Epirus,  400,000  ; Thessaly,  300,000 ; yEtolia,  Phocis,  and 
Bd’otia,  200,000;  the  Morea,  300,000;  Attica,  20,000:  making  in  all,  1,920,000.  Pouque- 
ville,  upon  careful  enquiry,  stated  the  Morea  at  420,000;  Mr.  Waddington,  more  recently, 
at  500,000;  and  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  had  official  means  of  information,  and  does  not  show 
any  great  disposition  to  over-rate  Greece,  at  about  600,000.  Pouqueville  makes  the  dominions 
of  the  late  Ali  Pacha,  including  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  part  of  Macedonia,  to  contain 
1,500,000.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  every  part  of  Beaujour’s  estimate  is  under-rated. 
Mr.  Maclaren,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Eritannica,  assumes  2,700,000.  We  should  rather 
be  inclined  to  3,000,000  for  continental  Greece,  and  nearly  500,000  for  the  European 
islands,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  Asia.  Mr.  Humphreys  reckons  Hydra,  Ipsara, 
and  Spezzia  at  60,000.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  what  part  of  this  population  is  Greek  ? 
Colonel  Leake  conceives  that,  in  continental  Greece,  this  part  does  not  exceed  1,000,000; 
but  we  should  rather  adopt  Mr.  Maclaren’s  idea,  tliat  it  averages  one  half  of  the  whole 
population.  The  number,  however,  which  has  ever  been  actually  organised  or  arrayed 
against  the  Turkish  power  probably  does  not  exceed  1,000,000. 

3471.  The  character  of  the  modern  Greeks,  both  before  and  since  the  revolution,  has  been 
painted  in  somewhat  unfavourable  colours.  They  are  represented  as  addicted  to  the  vices 
incident  to  every  despised  and  oppressed  people ; avarice,  intrigue,  cunning,  servility,  and 
as  being  almost  entirely  governed  by  motives  of  self-interest.  The  reproach,  however,  seems 
to  be  mainly  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  the  chiefs,  particularly  the  Fanariots, 
or  rich  Greeks  of  Constantinople.  The  peasantry’  are  allowed  to  be  a very  fine  race;  and, 
indeed,  the  great  actions  performed  in  the  course  of  the  late  contest  must  silence  those  who 
pretend  that  the  nation  has  lost  all  its  ancient  energies.  “ With  all  their  faults,"  says 
Mr.  Humphreys,  “ they  arc  highly  gifted ; they  possess  a fine  genius,  and  an  acuteness  in 
intellect,  a tact,  and  a natural  grace  in  manner,  unequalled  by  any  other  nation."  Even 
the  capitani  in  their  country-seats  maintain  a dignified  and  courteous  hospitality,  and  a 
paternal  kindness  towards  their  retainers,  resembling  what  is  occasionally  seen  among  the 
old  lairdi  of  Scotland.  The  female  sex  enjoy  greater  lil>erty,  and  are  treated  with  much  more 
respect,  than  among  the  Turks.  They  are  distinguished  by  beauty,  and  by  a remarkable  deli- 
cacy of  features  and  complexion.  The  Greeks  of  the  cities,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  get 
rich,  study  to  imitate  the  manners,  and  even  the  costumes,  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  the  only 
models  of  grandeur  that  exist  within  their  observation.  “ The  Greeks,"  says  Count 
Pecchio,  “ sit  d la  Turque , and  will  continue  to  do  go  for  a great  length  of  time ; they  eat 
pilau  d la  Turque ; they  smoke  with  long  pipes ; they  write  with  their  left  hand ; they  walk 
out  accompanied  with  a long  troop  of  armed  people;  they  salute,  they  sleep,  they  loiter 
about,  all  d la  Turque . Initiated  into  that  mingled  servility  and  insolence  which  despotism 
tends  to  introduce,  they  exhibit  many  examples  of  that  moral  degradation  which  has  been 
hastily  imputed  to  the  Greek  nation  in  general." 

3472.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  is  that  which  was  designated  by  their  name,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Roman  catholic,  after  the  great  schism  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches. 
This,  however,  may  be  considered  on  a lower  level  as  to  any  enlightened  views  of  Chris- 
tianity. According  to  a late  writer,  the  lower  ranks  in  Greece  have  a religion  of  mere  forms 
while  the  upper  ranks  have  no  religion  at  all.  The  most  respectable  of  the  clergy  are  the 
monks  or  caloyers,  out  of  whom  are  chosen  the  bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch  or  general  head 
of  the  religion,  who,  before  the  late  convulsions,  resided  at  Constantinople.  Some  of  them  are 
men  of  theological  knowledge,  who  lead  regular  lives ; but  a violent  spirit  of  intrigue  pre- 
vails in  pursuit  of  the  dignities  of  the  church,  which  ore  bestowed  by  election.  The  secular 
clergy  consist  of  the  papas  or  village  priests,  who,  as  is  usual  among  an  unenlightened  people, 
exercise  the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  ranks.  This  influence, 
though  often  abused,  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  beueficial ; but  these  papas  seem  to  exert 
themselves  as  little  as  any  class  in  infusing  just  view’s  and  sentiments  into  their  parishioners. 
Some  of  them  even  scruple  not  to  take  the  field  along  with  the  robbers,  and  receive  a por- 
tion of  the  booty. 
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3473.  Learning , in  Greece,  where  it  once  flourished  with  such  unrivalled  splendour,  had 
fallen  into  a state  of  total  extinction.  With  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  independence,  however, 
had  arisen  a strong  desire  to  revive  the  ancient  intellectual  glory  of  their  country,  and  some 
progress  had  been  made.  Several  schools  and  colleges  were  founded,  and  in  a flourishing 
state ; among  which  that  of  Scio  was  above  all  conspicuous.  The  most  distinguished  young 
men  were  sent  to  be  educated  in  the  French  and  German  seminaries.  Greece  could  boast 
several  writers  of  some  eminence,  and  many  of  the  best  works  of  the  western  writers  had  been 
translated.  The  Turks  viewed  this  career  with  jealous  eyes.  Two  literary  men,  (one,  the  trans- 
lator of  Anacharsis,  and  the  other  an  eminent  poet,  who  had  endeavoured  to  arouse  in  his  coun- 
trymen their  ancient  spirit,)  having  been  basely  delivered  up  by  Austria,  were  put  to  death. 
Yet  the  public  libraries  continued  in  a state  of  progressive  advance,  down  to  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  when  they  were  almost  all  destroyed ; and  Greece  seemed  to  be  thrown  back 
many  steps  in  the  career  of  letters.  A s soon,  however,  as  the  government  had  acquired  a degree 
of  consistence,  they  turned  their  immediate  attention  to  this  object;  and,  really,  considering 
the  pressure  of  so  dreadful  a war,  effected  wonders.  They  established  schools  of  mutual 
instruction  at  Athens,  Argos,  Tripolizza,  Missolonghi,  and  most  of  the  islands.  They 
decreed  the  formation  at  Argos  of  an  academy  on  a great  scale,  where  every  requisite  of 
intellectual  culture  might  be  united ; also  of  central  schools  and  libraries.  All  these  insti- 
tutions are  yet  only  in  their  infancy ; but  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that,  the  independence  of 
the  Greeks  being  once  established,  one  of  the  first  results  would  be  an  extraordinary  effort 
to  raise  their  intellectual  character  as  a nation. 

3474.  Among  the  amusements  of  the  modern  Greeks,  the  dance  seem*  to  stand  foremost  They  scarcely 
meet  without  dancing  ; and  frequently,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in  the  open  air,  or  the  areas  of  their 
churches.  Many  of  their  dances  have  a classic  character,  and  are  probably  of  antique  origin.  They  have  n 
grand  circular  dance,  one  of  a very  intricate  figure,  in  celebration  of  the  vintages,  and  one  called  the  ertene. 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Theseus.  Their  dances  are  often  choral,  accompanied  with  songs  ; ana 
the  taste  for  music  is  very  general.  Foot  races,  wrestling,  throwing  the  disc,  undoubtedly  handed  down  from 
antiquity,  still  maintain  their  place  among  the  youth.  The  athlet*  pursue  the  exercise  of  wrestling  in  a manner 
which  appeared  to  Pouqucville  entirely  similar  to  that  which,  according  to  ancient  writers,  was  practised  at  the 
Olympic  games.  They  present  themselves  undressed  from  the  waist  upwards,  music  plays,  they  advance  with 
measured  steps,  beating  time,  and  animating  themselves  by  humming  certain  airs.  At  the  close  of  the  contest 
a prize  is  bestowed  on  the  victor. 

3475.  The  dress  of  the  Greeks  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Turkish,  either  from  imitation,  or  from  adop- 
tion of  the  same  oriental  pattern.  Since  the  commencement  of  their  independence,  they  have  even  made  it 
a kind  of  triumph  to  display  the  green  turban  and  other  symbols  which  Moslem  bigotry  had  prohibited  to  be 
worn  by  any  inndeL  In  general  the  attire  of  all  who  can  afford  it  is  gaudy  and  glittering,  covered  with  gold 
and  silver  embroidery,  and  with  the  most  brilliant  colours.  Above  all,  the  arms  of  the  chiefs  are  profusely 
adorned,  mounted  with  silver  and  even  jewels.  The  simplicity  which  a more  refined  taste  has  introduced 
into  the  costume  of  the  western  Europeans  is  held  by  them  in  contempt  The  Greek  female  walks  abroad 
in  a robe  of  red  or  blue  cloth,  over  which  is  spread  a thin  flowing  veil  of  muslin.  At  home  she  is,  as  it  were, 
uncased  ; and  when  the  traveller  is  admitted  into  the  gyneca»um,  he  finds  the  girl,  like  Thetis,  treading  on  a 
•oft  carpet,  her  white  and  delicate  feet  naked;  her  nails  tinged  with  red.  Her  trousers  of  fine  calico  hang 
down  loosely,  the  lower  portion  embroidered  with  flowers.  Her  veil  is  of  silk,  exactly  suited  to  the  form  of 
the  body,  which  it  covers  rather  than  conceals.  A rich  zone  encompasses  her  waist,  fastened  before  by  clasps 
of  silver  gilded.  She  wears  bracelet*  of  gold,  and  a necklace  of  the  gold  coin  called  zeehins.  Much  time  ia 
spent  in  combing  and  braiding  the  hair. 

3476.  The  food  of  the  Greeks,  through  the  combined  influence  of  poverty,  and  the  long  fasts  enjoined  by 
their  religion,  is  composed  in  a great  measure  of  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Caviare  is  the  national  ragout, 
and,  like  other  fish  dishes,  is  eaten  seasoned  with  aromatic  herbs.  Snails  dressed  in  garlic  are  also  a favourite 
dish.  Their  most  valued  fruits  arc  olives,  melons,  water-melons,  and  especially  gourds,  which  Pouqueville 
says  they  prize  almost  like  manna  from  heaven ; but  their  extravagant  use  is  suspected  to  be  injurious  to  the 
health.  The  Greek  pastry,  combined  of  honey  and  oil,  is  indigestible  to  any  stomach  but  that  of  a Greek. 


Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

3477.  In  making  a local  survey  of  Greece,  we  shall  begin  with  the  central  districts,  these 
being  most  decidedly  and  essentially  Greece ; thence  proceeding  to  the  outer  region,  till  it 
passes  gradually  into  Mahometan  Turkey  ; and  conclude  with  the  islands. 

3478.  Athens , with  its  territory , forms  the  point  to  which  all  the  highest  associations  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Greece  are  peculiarly  attached.  This  territory,  a little  rocky  and 
hilly  peninsula,  which  has  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  greatest  kingdoms,  is  bounded  by  two 
gulfs ; viz.  that  of  Egina,  which  separates  it  from  the  More*,  and  that  of  Negropont,  the 
ancient  Euboea,  separating  it  from  the  long  island  so  designated.  On  the  land  side  it  is 
closed  by  the  ancient  Ba*otia,  now  included  by  the  Turks  under  the  sweeping  appellation 
of  Roumelia.  Its  dimensions,  about  forty  miles  long,  and  twenty  broad,  are  those  of  an 
English  county  of  moderate  size. 

3479.  The  city  of  Athens  still  holds  its  place  among  the  principal  towns  of  modem  Greece. 
It  no  longer  sways  the  destinies  of  surrounding  states,  nor  pours  forth  the  crowd  of  philo- 
sophers, poets,  and  heroes  who  illustrated  its  ancient  state.  Athens  is  extinct,  both  as  a seat 
of  dominion  and  a school  of  learning.  It  presents  still,  however,  objects  of  the  most  lofty 
interest : for  here  are  maintained,  in  wonderful  preservation,  the  grandest  existing  monuments 
of  sculpture  and  architecture ; the  works  of  a Phidias  and  an  Ictinus,  which  raised  those 
who  planned  them  to  the  pinnacle  of  renown.  The  edifices  of  Rome,  indeed,  are  more 
extended,  more  varied,  the  result  of  ampler  wealth  and  resources;  but  those  of  Athens  are 
in  a style  of  purer  and  severer  grandeur,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  loftier  genius.  So  durable, 
a*  well  as  beautiful,  are  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  that  they  have  survived  all 
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the ravages  of  time  and  barbarism  ; and  their  partial  decay,  in  many  instances,  has  only  given 
to  them  a more  solemn  and  affecting  character.  They  have  suffered,  indeed,  certain  dila- 
pidations from  British  virtuosi, 
against  which  recent  travellers 
have  entered  a very  vehement 
protest.  Perhaps  the  benefit 
accruing  to  ourselves  from  the 
present  position  of  these  superb 
sculptures  may  sway  our  judg- 
ment ; but  we  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, that,  at  the  era  of  their 
removal,  they  were  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  civilised  spec- 
tators; and  that  now  they  will 
be  seen  by  comparatively  thousands  to  one,  and  much  more  leisurely  and  commodiously 
than  in  their  original  site ; and  there  is  still  enough  at  Athens  to  gratify  the  most  eager 
research  of  the  student  of  arts  and  antiquity. 

3480.  The  Acropolis,  crowned  with  the  Parthenon  (Jig-  473* )»  forms  the  most  conspicuous 
object  with  which  Athens,  and  almost  any  city,  is  adorned.  It  is  seated  on  an  almost  pre- 
cipitous hill,  commanding  all  the  surrounding  country.  The  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of 
Minerva  (,/*£•  474.),  was  erected  by  Pericles  during  the  most  classic  age  of  Athens.  It 

was  of  the  finest  white  marble,  en- 
compassed with  eight  fluted  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  adorned 
with  the  sculpture  of  Phidias.  It 
did  not  sustain  any  deadly  injury 
till  1687,  when  the  Venetians  under 
Kbnigsmark  threw  a bomb  into  it, 
demolished  the  roof,  and  much  in- 
jured the  whole  fabric  ; after  which, 
the  Turks  began  to  hew  materials 
out  of  it,  and  to  convert  the  interior 
into  a mosque.  It  is  now  moulder- 
ing in  all  the  solemnity  of  ruin.  To 
Dr.  Clarke  the  edifice  appeared  an 
eminently  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
decided  superiority  of  Athenian  design  over  any  thing  that  Rome  can  boast ; a masterpiece 
of  architecture,  uniting  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  Egyptian  or  ancient  Etruscan 
style,  with  all  the  elegant  proportions,  the  rich  ornaments,  and  the  discriminating  taste 
of  the  most  splendid  era  of  the  arts.  In  graceful  proportion,  in  magnificence,  in  cost- 
liness of  materials,  in  splendid  decoration,  and  in  every  thing  that  may  denote  the  highest 
degree  of  improvement  to  which  the  Doric  style  ever  attained,  it  has  no  equal.  In  all  that 
relates  to  grandeur,  harmony,  elegance,  and  beauty,  the  Parthenon  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged a model ; even  the  minute  details  of  the  sculpture  by  which  it  is  so  highly  decorated 
have  the  delicacy  of  a cameo.  These  sculptures,  of  which  such  fine  specimens  are  now 
exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  rank  perhaps  as  the  very  noblest  examples  of  that  art. 
Dr.  Clarke  notices,  in  particular,  the  immense  frieze,  on  which  the  whole  Panathenaic  fes- 
tival was  represented  in  one  continued  basso-rilievo  design,  originally  600  feet  in  length. 

348 1 . The  multitude  ofgrantt  objects  in  Athens  is  too  great  for  our  limits  to  allow  us  to  enter 
into  more  than  a very  general  enumeration.  Among  the  foremost  may  be  named  a range 
of  sixteen  superb  columns,  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  which 
belonged  to  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  In  1676  there  were  seventeen;  but  a few 
years  before  Chandler’s  visit,  the  pacha  had,  with  incredible  labour,  levelled  one  to  the 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a mosque  out  of  the  materials.  The  others  are  still 
standing,  sixty  feet  high,  and  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  a splendid  example  of  the  Corinth- 
ian order,  and  built  of  the  very  finest 
marble.  The  Erechlheum  (Jig,  475.), 
though  it  consists  of  the  two  temples 
of  Minerva  Polias  and  of  Pandrosus, 
is  less  extensive  than  the  two  just 
mentioned  ; but  perhaps  surpasses 
them  in  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its 
sculpture  and  ornaments,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  existing  specimen 
of  the  Ionic.  The  caryatides  which 
support  the  Pandroseum  are  of  par- 
ticularly exquisite  workmanship.  The 
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treatment  of  this  beautiful  edifice  has  been  severe.  The  Turks  made  its  portico  a powder 
magazine;  and  though  the  Greeks  had  passed  a vote  to  rescue  it  from  this  dishonour,  their 
fuuds  have  been  hitherto  insufficient.  A dwelling-house  of  rough  brick  has  been  profanely 
erected  !>ctween  the  caryatides,  and  the  smoke  from  it  lias  blackened  some  of  the  most  deli- 
cate ornaments ; but,  on  the  whole,  tin's  beautiful  monument  has  suffered  less  than  could 

be  expected  from  such  unworthy 
usage.  The  Temple  of  Theseus 
{Jig.  476.),  a fine  Doric  structure, 
somewhat  resembles  the  Parthe- 
non, and  is,  perhaps,  as  to  its 
general  outline,  the  most  entire  of 
all  the  Grecian  edifices.  Though 
the  sculptures  are  greatly  injured, 
enough  remains  to  attest  their 
original  excellence.  They  repre- 
sent the  exploits  of  Hercules  and 
Theseus.  This  edifice  seems  to 
present  a striking  example  of  that 
freshness  “ which  continued  to 
bloom  upon  the  erections  of 
Pericles,  which  preserved  their 
tcmm*  wtm>n».  faces  uninjured,  as  if  they  pos- 

sessed a m ver- fading  spirit,  and  a soul  insensible  to  age.* 


3*88.  There  are  other  structures  of  lets  magnitude  ; the  Propy  Inca,  or  columnar  entrance  of  the  Acropot!* ; 
the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes : the  Choragic  monument  of  Thnuyllua ; the  marhle  Tower  of  the  Winds  ; the 
monument  of  Philopapput ; which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  traveller.  There  are  others  of  which  only  the 
site  and  outline  can  now  be  traced : such  U the  Stadium,  “ the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  marvellous  works  of 
Ht-rodes  A Ulcus.*'  It  is  formed  by  an  excavated  mountain,  the  ranges  of  seat*  occupying  its  lofty  sides.  This 
structure,  on  which  quarries  were  exhausted,  has  now  been  stripped  of  its  marble  covering,  and  the  area,  650 
feet  long,  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough  j yet  in  Dr.  Clarke’s  opinion  every  thing  which  is  necessary  to  im- 
press the  mind  with  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  prodigious  nature  of  the  work  survives,  as  if  it  existed  in  its 
most  perfect  state.  The  merely  ornamental  ports  are  not  missed  In  a structure  necessarily  simple  as  to  its 
form,  but  inexpressibly  great  and  striking  in  its  aspect ; not  merely  from  its  artificial  character,  but  from  the 
grandeur  of  its  appearance  as  a work  of  nature  'Die  Odeum,  built  by  the  same  opulent  Athenian,  roofed 
with  cedar,  and  unrivalled  in  Greece  for  extent  and  magnificence,  presents  now  only  the  inner  front  of  the 
proscenium,  and  three  rows  of  circular  arches.  Besides  the  edifices  of  Athens,  there  are  some  spots,  which  the 
visiter  imbued  with  classic  lore  cannot  contemplate  without  peculiar  emotion.  Among  these  is  the  Areo- 
pagus, the  highest  seat  of  judgment,  the  great  resort  of  the  Athenians,  and  where  the  apostle  Paul  made  his 
lonv  and  Interesting  appeal  to  the  minds  of  his  intelligent  auditors.  Tnc  site  is  described  by  Clarke  as  pecu. 
Ilarly  commanding,  with  a noble  prospect  of  mountains,  islands,  seas,  and  skies  ; while  behind  rises  the  lofty 
Acropolis,  crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples.  The  visitant  seeks  also,  but  does  not  find,  the  grove  of  the  Aca- 
demy, where  ancient  wisdom  delivered  its  noblest  precepts.  The  site  even  can  scarcely  be  conjectured  ; yet, 
according  to  Chandler,  that  man  would  still  be  subject  to  the  anger  of  the  Muses  who  should  omit  the  search. 

3483.  The  Athens  of  modem  timet  has  been  a city  of  some  distinction  j even  before  the  revolution.  Us 
inhabitants,  in  number  about  12,000  or  13,000,  displayed  a sui>crior  polish  and  intelligence ; and  a society  called 

PhUomusa*  had  been  instituted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Turks 
thcmMivcs  had  laid  aside  somewhat  of  their 
pompous  barbarism.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
after  having  been  formerly  so  distinguished 
a-*  a maritime  city,  it  had  not  a single  ship 
belonging  to  it  It  became,  however,  an 
important  military  position,  the  Greeks  hav- 
ing found  a spring  ol  water  in  the  Aero, 
polis  ; after  this  discovery  it  was  considered 
nearly  impregnable,  yet  it  again  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Turks.  While  the  ancient 
edifices  nearly  defied  the  ravages  of  war, 
about  a third  of  the  modern  houses  have 
l»ccn  destroyed  during  the  contest. 

348*  The  territory  of  Attica  Is  still  In- 
teresting to  the  travellei,  from  the  many 
scenes  of  classic  celebrity  which  it  presents. 
The  stream  of  the  llissus  docs  not  answ  er 
the  expectation  raised  by  Us  fame;  it  is  only 
a torrent,  which  in  the  depth  of  winter 
rushes  down  from  the  mountains  Chandler,  even  after  rains,  watched  in  vain  for  a moment  when  its 
bed  would  be  covered  with  water.  Mount  Hymettus,  rich  in  aromatic  herbs,  still  produces,  as  already 

observed,  the  honey  for  which  it  was  always 
celebrated.  The  quarries  of  Pentdicus  {Jig. 
477.)  affording  the  materials  of  so  many 
magnificent  structures,  exhibit  vast  humid 
caverns,  over  which  the  wide  roof  awfUlly 
extends,  adorned  with  hollow  tubes  liks 
Icicles,  while  a small  transparent  petrifying 
stream  trickle*  down  the  rock.  On  the 
southern  frontier  extends  the  plain  of  Mara, 
thon  {fie  *78.),  long  ami  narrow,  covered 
with  rich  crons  of  grain  ; but  the  traveller 
looks  in  vain  for  the  columns,  on  which  were 
recorded  the  immortal  names  of  it*  heroes. 
The  great  tumulus  or  barrowf  however,  with 
a bush  or  two  growing  on  it,  still  towers  above 
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(he  level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north-west  extremity  of  Attica  it  Eleutis,  the  seat  of  those  thrice- tarred 
mysteries  in  whicn  almott  every  notion,  Greek  or  barbarian,  came  in  tuch  crowds  to  be  initiated.  The  myotic 

temple  planned  by  Ictinuo,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Parthenon,  offer*  only 
broken  fragment*  to  attest  it*  ancient 
place  at  one  of  the  grandest  edifice* 
of  Greece.  Opposite  to  it  it  the  island 
of  Subunit  {fig.  479.),  teparated  from 
the  continent  by  those  narrow  straits, 
the  scene  of  that  grain!  naval  battle  to 
glorious  to  Athens,  which  completely 
broke  the  tide  of  Persian  invasion.  Its 
port  had  been  filled  up,  and  the  island 
was  occupied  merely  by  a handful  of 
Albanian  husbandmen,  till  the  late 
convulsions,  when  its  situation  enabled 
it  to  afford  shelter  to  crowds  of  fugi- 
tives from  the  continent,  especially 
from  Bcrotia.  Mr.  Waddington  found 
its  population  thus  raised  to  11,500,  of  whom  only  192  were  natives;  and  since  that  time  the  calamities  of 
Athens  and  Ipsara  have  added  to  the  number.  At  the  opposite  or  northern  extremity  of  Attica  appears  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Sunias,  a fabric  of  white  marble,  and  exquisitely  beautifUL  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  of 
the  same  style,  and  seemingly  belonging  to  the  same  age,  a*  the  Parthenon.  There  are  twelve  columns  still 
standing,  the  eflbct  of  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  tnetr  position  on  a steep  and  lofty  cape,  whence  they 
look  down  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  subject  deep,  and  ore  visible  from  afar. 

3485.  Mcgara,  the  former  capital  of  the  little  territory  of  Megaris,  stands  on  the  main  route  leading  from 
Athens  to  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  now  a collection  of  mean  huts,  in  which  ore  found  only  some  fragments 
and  inscriptions  on  the  site  of  its  ancient  edifices,  overgrown  with  corn. 

3486.  The  isthmus  of  Coristih,  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  unites  the  Morea  with  thccontinenk  The  ancients 
had  built  a wall  across,  of  which  some  vestiges  still  remain.  Corinth  itself  fig.  480.)  was  the  most  conspicuous 
obicet  in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  derived  great  wealth  from  the  fertile  surrounding  plain,  and  from  the  large 
quantity  of  merchandise  conveyed  across  the  isthmus,  to  avoid  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Morea,  which 

the  ancients  dreaded.  Preserving  its 
ancient  name,  it  occupies  a wide  area 
but  thinly  filled  with  houses;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a group  of  fine 
Doric  columns,  few  only  of  those 
monuments  remain  which  must  have 
adorned  it  during  the  days  of  its 
spl.ndour.  It  presents,  however,  a 
most  distinguished  natural  object  — 
the  citadel  or  Acrocormthus,  which 
towers  to  the  height  of  upwards  of 
1UA)  feet,  and  commands  an  almost 
matchless  view  over  theses  and  the 
finest  regions  of  Greece  It  is  a posi- 
tion of  great  military  strength,  •*  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  Peloponnesus,”  and 
w.is  well  fortified  by  the  Venetians. 
But  the  works  ore  considered  by  Mr. 
Hlaquifere  as  too  extended,  and  they 
have  not  maintained  that  impregnable 
character  to  which  their  aspect  seems 
to  entitle  them.  The  villages  round 
Corinth,  and  even  the  port,  were  en- 
tirely laid  waste  during  the  late  severe 
contest 

."4*7.  S icy  on,  with  its  fine  plain  covered  with  villages,  presents  Itself  as  wc  turn  to  the  right  into  the 
Peloponnesus.  This  ancient  seat  of  Grecian  power  is  now  dwindled  from  its  high  pre-eminence  to  become 
one  of  the  most  wretched  villages  in  the  Morea  Few  traces  also  remain  of  the  arts,  of  which  this  opulent 
arid  voluptuous  city  was  considered  at  the  school.  The  chief  is  the  theatre,  which  remains  almost  entire, 
und  appeared  to  Dr.  Clarke  to  surpass  every  other  in  Greece,  in  the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  the  costliness 
of  its  workmanship,  the  grandeur  of  the  Koilon.  and  the  stupendous pros|«ct  presented 

548a  Argolis , a more  extended  pUiu,  to  the  right  of  the  isthmus,  forms  a long  peninsula  parallel  to  that  of 
Attica.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a plain,  bordered  by  very  high  mountains,  and  of  very  peculiar  beauty,  (t  is 
divided  into  delirious  valleys  covered  by  cultivated  fields,  or  filled  with  myrtles,  flowering  shrubs,  and  trees, 
and  each  of  which  appears  to  be  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world  The  shepherds  from  the  mountains 
are  heard  playing  on  their  reed  pipes,  as  in  the  ages  of  poetic  fiction.  The  cities  of  Argolis  arc  the  most 
ancient  in  Greece,  and  their  monuments  bear  the  stomp  of  the  Egyptian  and  Doric  style,  marked  rather  by 
stupendous  magnitude  than  by  the  refinement  of  art  It  was  even  believed  in  Greece  that  they  were  the 
work  of  a Cyclopean  race  of  gigantic  stature;  a notion,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  which  every  nation  has 
entertained  respecting  its  ancestors. 

3489.  Myccna,  Argos,  and  Tiryns  rank  as  the  roost  memorable  of  these  antique  cities.  Myeeiur,  the 
early  capital  of  Greece,  and  " the  proud  seat  of  the  king  of  kings,”  still  presents  specimens,  wonderfully 
entire,  of  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  heroic  ago*.  Its  Acropolis,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  in  the 
world,  lias  admirably  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  : and  its  walls,  composed  of  huge  unhewn  masses  of  stone 
fitted  to  each  other,  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands.  The  entrance  is  by  the  Gate  of  the 
Lions,  the  same  by  which  “ the  king  of  men"  issued  forth  to  the  conquest  of  Troy.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
two  sculptured  lions,  or  rather  panthers,  which  surmount  it,  were  mythological  figures,  and  that  the  whole 
edifice  possessed  the  some  sacred  character  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  the  temples  of 
Egypt  Another  monument  consists  of  a tumulus  of  vast  dimensions,  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  much 
reason  to  think  was  the  actual  tomb  of  Agamemnon.  The  entrance,  built  with  all  the  colossal  grandeur  of 
Fhuniician  architecture,  is  surmounted  by  a moss  of  breccia,  twenty-seven  feet  long,  said  to  be  the  largest 
slab  of  hewn  stone  in  the  world  All  the  monuments  of  Argolis  bear  an  Egyptian  character,  and  Dr.  Clarke 
almost  fancied  himself  again  among  the  ruins  of  Memphis.  Argos  itself  succeeded  Messenc  as  capital  of  the 
plain,  which  place  it  continued  to  hold  till  the  late  revolution,  when  Napoli  rivalled  it.  The  antiquities  of 
Argos  are  few,  and  consist  only  of  terra-cotta*  and  architectural  fragments.  Dr.  Clarke  disco'  ered  here  one 
of  those  secret  hollow  passages  from  which  the  oracular  response*  were  delivered  by  the  unseen  priest  in  the 
name  of  the  god,  the  sound  l>cing  heightened  by  the  rocks  so  at  to  produce  a striking  ctfbct  Argos  has  been, 
in  modern  times,  a large  straggling  place,  the  nouses  rather  commodious,  though  not  well  built  The  new 
government  had  formed  there  at  one  time  a sort  of  capital,  particularly  marked  by  establishments  for  educa- 
tion, but  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  the  war  had  reduced  it  to  a state  of  almost  total  desolation  ; 
from  which,  however,  it  is  beginning  to  revive.  T he  ruins  of  Tiryns  form  a still  mure  striking  mast  than 
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those  of  Mycen*,  and  carry  back  the  mind  into  a still  more  *016010  antiquity.  The  only  structure*  remain- 
ing  are  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  enclosing  a space  of  244  yards  by  54.  Their  strength  is  gigantic,  however, 
like  that  of  Hercules,  from  whom  they  arc  named  ; being  twenty-one  feet  to  twenty-five  feet  thick,  and  forty- 
three  feet  high.  As  an  example  of  human  power,  they  nave  been  placed  in  competition  with  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  These  walls  existed  before  Homer,  by  whom  they  are  celebrated  ; they  have  remained  entire  since 
his  age,  and  they  are  likely  to  brave  the  attacks  of  time  through  a much  longer  period. 

3490.  Xaupiia , which  the  Venetians  have  modernised  into  Napoli,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  uf 
Argos,  and  possesses  every  requisite  of  a great  naval  capital.  It  stands  on  a long  narrow  promontory, 
surrounded  by  impregnable  heights,  which  would  render  it,  like  Corinth,  another  Gibraltar,  were  it  held  by 
sure  defender*  The  port,  though  its  depth  has  diminished,  is  still  the  best  and  most  secure  in  the  Morea.  It 
has  carried  on  in  modern  times  a very  considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  wine,  oil,  and  sponges ; the  staples  of 
Argolis,  and  of  the  interior  Morea.  Since  the  revolution,  the  Greeks,  destitute  of  any  other  secure  hold, 
have  made  it  their  capital  and  seat  of  government  Clarke  reckoned  it  to  contain  only  2000  inhabitants,  but 
6000  had  just  before  been  carried  off  by  the  plague.  The  number  by  which  it  was  crowded  when  Mr.  Emerson 
was  there,  appeared  to  be  15,000.  The  interior  is  ugly,  the  streets  being,  as  described  by  Pausanias,  narrow, 
dark,  and  dirty  ; nor  is  it  distinguished  by  any  striking  ancient  monuments. 

3*91.  Argo/ if  amtains  other  spots  that  awaken  interesting  recollections.  Fpidaurus,  now  Pithauri,  is  at 

f resent  only  a village,  situated  in  a narrow,  but  fertile  and  beautiftil  vale.  Near  it,  however,  the  Greeks  held 
heir  first  constituent  assembly,  to  which  they  gave  this  classic  name.  A few  miles  from  it  is  the  grove,  held 
sacred  by  the  ancients  as  the  birthplace  of  Aesculapius  ; adorned  also  by  the  temples  of  Diana  and  Venus,  and 
some  other  edifices.  These  are  now  level  with  the  ground,  which  is  strewed  with  elegant  fragments  of  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  The  theatre  is  in  tolerable  preservation ; and,  though  tenanted  by  hares,  partridges, 
and  tortoises,  justifies  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  remarked  it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  in  Greece, 
Dornala,  a small  but  rather  thriving  village,  now  covers  the  site  of  Trapaene,  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  which  few 
fragments  remain ; but  there  are  numerous  churches,  which,  though  mostly  dilapidated,  mark  its  importance 
during  the  lower  ages. 

3492.  The  high  plain  of  the  ancient  Arcadia  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Morea  to  the  west 
of  that  of  Argolis.  'Dus  celebrated  seat  of  the  pastoral  muses  presents  some  rugged  and 
gloomy  features.  It  is  traversed  and  bordered  by  the  steep  chains  of  Mscnalus  and 
Lycscus  ; it  is  in  many  parts  bleak  and  marshy  ; and  the  cold  of  winter  is  somewhat  severe. 
In  spring  and  summer,  however,  while  the  lower  plains  are  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
it  enjoys  a delicious  and  salutary  coolness  ; gentle  clouds  collect  among  the  mountains,  and 
descend  in  fertilising  showers ; springs  and  rivulets  without  number,  descending  to  form  the 
Alpheus,  irrigate  the  fields;  the  vine  yields  abundantly  its  delicious  fruit,  and  numberless 
flocks  still  feed  in  its  valleys  and  mountain  sides.  This  country  was  once  the  chosen  seat  of 
|K>etry  and  fable.  Every  forest,  every  cavern,  had  its  gods  and  its  altars.  The  woods  were 
inhabited  by  fauns,  and  every  oak  hud  its  dryad.  Diana  wandered  among  the  groves  ; the 
nymphs  sported  among  flowers;  the  god  of  the  shepherds  animated  every  spot  with  his 
presence.  Here  lingered  long,  very  long,  it  was  said,  the  innocence  and  simple  manners 
of  the  flrst  ages,  when  they  were  banished  from  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  These  fond 
remembrances  are  still  not  altogether  belied  in  the  more  sequestered  districts,  which  con- 
tinue the  abode  of  peace,  where  the  shepherd  enjoys  in  tranquillity  the  delights  of  a pastoral 
life.  The  population  consists  here  chiefly  of  Albanians. 

3493.  TripoUzza , the  Turkish  capital  of  the  Morea,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mmnalus,  and  in  a region  which  even  the  ancients  characterised 
as  the  abode  of  winter.  Sir  W.  Gell  is  surprised  that  the  pacha  should  have  fixed  his  seat  in 
the  only  ugly  spot  of  his  dominions ; a large,  dirty,  gloomy  city,  in  the  most  uninviting 
country,  and  under  the  worst  possible  climate.  The  Albanians,  when  they  over- ran  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  cut  off  here  3000  heads  in  two  hours,  raised  round  it  a high  and  strong 
wall,  which  rendered  it  an  important  military  post,  and  exposed  it  to  many  vicissitudes 
during  the  late  contest.  First,  after  a long  siege  it  was  stormed  by  the  Greeks,  who  in- 
curred a deep  and  lasting  reproach  for  the  massacre  of  which  they  were  guilty  on  this  occa- 
sion. Afterwards  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  the  fortifications  suffered 
so  much,  that  it  could  no  longer  stand  half  an  hour’s  regular  siege.  The  palace  of  the 
pacha,  a vast  wooden  building,  capable  of  containing  1 200  men,  ahd  forming  a sort  of 
suburb  to  the  town,  has  been  demolished  ; and  the  same  fate  has  been  shared  by  most  of  the 
principal  houses,  which  were  spacious,  but  devoid  of  taste.  The  four  large  mosques  con- 
tain many  precious  fragments  and  bas-reliefs,  profaned  by  the  barbarous  manner  in  which 
they  are  inserted.  The  Turks  have  either  placed  them  inside,  or  covered  them  over,  that 
their  eyes  may  not  be  wounded  by  such  profane  representations. 

349*.  The  other  cities  qf  the  Arcadian  plain  present  few  monuments  of  their  ancient  fame;  these,  indeed, 
have  been  demolished  by  the  people  of  Tripoli**#,  which,  though  not  itself  ancient,  has  been  built  out  of  them. 
Li  nano,  a miserable  collection  of  clay  hut*,  covers  the  site  of  the  once  proud  Megalopolis,  which  the  Theban 
hero  raised  into  the  military  capital  of  Peloponnesus.  Only  its  theatre,  the  largest  in  Greece,  can  still  lie 
traced,  lu  scats  covered  with  earth  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  and  a few  fragments  of  its  wall?  facing  the  Helis- 
son.  Pouqueville  sought  in  vain  for  Mantmira,  its  eight  temples,  and  the  site  of  the  great  battle,  in  which 
Kiiaminondaa  conquered  and  fell;  but  Sir  W.  Gell  could  trace,  in  its  flat  marshy  site,  the  regular  circuit  of  its 
wall*  washed  by  the  Ophls,  and  the  line  of  some  of  its  streets.  Tegca  is,  as  of  old,  strewn  with  fragments,  and  it 
is  conjectured  that  a rich  treasure  of  ancient  sculpture  might  tie  found  under  ground,  if  it  were  duly  sought. 
Orchomenos  occupied  a commanding  situation  on  the  flat  summit  of  a steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
modern  village  is  built  There  are  no  remarkable  ruins,  but  some  indications  of  them  might  tempt  the  anti- 
quary to  undertake  an  excavation.  Cantena,  a town  of  the  lower  ages,  and  Dimizancc,  where  the  Greeks  had 
founded  a school  of  some  eminence,  are  the  chief  existing  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Moron.  On  the  coast  is 
Arcadia,  a flourishing  little  port,  with  4000  inhabitants ; but,  notwithstanding  the  name  it  bears,  it  is  not 
an  ancient  city,  nor  docs  it  present  ancient  monuments.  Ascending  the  river  of  Arcadia,  and  passing  the  agree- 
able village  of  Sidero  Castro,  the  traveller  comes  to  the  remains  of  Phigalia,  once  a large  city,  of  which  only 
the  circuit  of  the  walls  is  in  any  preservation.  Near  it,  however,  stands  the  temple  of  Apollo  Kpicurio*  C/fg.4Hl.), 
by  much  the  best  preserved  ancient  edifice  in  the  Morea,  and  which  was  even  esteemed  second  in  beauty  only  to 
that  of  Tegca.  I*  *•  placed  In  one  of  the  most  romantic  situations  that  poetry  could  imagine,  on  the  ridge  of  a 
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hill  surrounded  by  old  trees,  and  in  complete  solitude.  The  frieze  representing  the  combats  of  the  fabulous 
ages  has  been  removed,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  curious  as  a relique  of  art,  but  is  much 

eclipsed  by  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon, 
with  which  it  is  there  confronted. 

3*35.  The  sottlh  of  the  Moira  consists  of 
three  peninsulas,  formed  by  the  nearly  parallel 
gulfs  of  Mcssenia  or  Coron,  and  of  Koloky. 
this;  the  peninsulas  of  Messenio,  of  Maina, 
and  of  Zaccunia  or  Laconia.  Mcssenia,  op. 
pressed  under  the  iron  sway  of  Sparta,  did  not 
possess  any  important  monuments  till  the 
time  of  Epaminondas,  who  emancipated  it 
ftom  those  proud  masters.  It  still  displays  a 
noble  circuit  of  walls  and  gates,  the  most 
magnificent  in  all  Greece.  On  the  coast  ot 
the  peninsula  have  risen  several  modern 
ports  of  consequence : Navarino,  one  of  the 
best  harbours  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  a fine 

(►lain,  and  of  considerable  strength,  though 
t could  not  withi 
Modon,  the  anck 
on  or  near  the 
neither  of  which 
consequence. 

3*96.  The  peninsula  of  Maina  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  branches  of  the  rugged  Taygetus,  which 
rises  from  the  sea  as  it  were  by  steps,  and  shoots  uu  into  lofty  and  snowy  pinnacles.  Though  not  so  (Aerated 
a*  those  of  the  Alps,  they  are  seen  under  a bright  sky,  and  display,  It  Is  said,  especially  when  viewed  from  the 
coast  of  Laconia,  tints  more  beautiful  than  on  any  other  European  mountains  The  rocks  are  naked,  hard, 
and  sharp:  and  fragments  of  them  are  often  employed  as  hones.  This  rugged  region  is  inhabited  by  the  Mai- 
notea ; a Greek  race,  who,  if  not  genuine  descendants  of  the  Spartans,  have  inherited  at  least  all  their  hardy 
spirit  They  have  ever  been  the  defence  of  the  Greek  nation  in  war,  and  its  scourge  in  peace.  The  Mai  notes. 

Suite  unlike  other  Greeks,  have  a bold  and  manly  air,  which  awes  even  a Turk.  The  population  is  distributed 
i rough  upwards  of  100  villages,  ruled  by  seven  or  eight  capitani,  who  somewhat  resemble  the  Highland 
lairds  during  their  fullest  period  of  clannish  independence.  The  Mai  notes  have  all  the  barbarous  virtues  ; 
the  stranger  who  trusts  to  their  hospitality  finds  it  boundless,  and  may  pass  in  safety  from  one  end  of  Maina 
to  the  other.  The  women,  who  are  uncommonly  handsome,  and  of  fair  complexion,  are  much  better  treated 
than  females  are  in  the  rest  of  Greece  or  Turkey.  They  are  neither  confined  nor  degraded ; and,  in  return, 
they  distinguish  themselves  by  their  conjugal  fidelity  and  active  household  management ; and,  not  content 
with  the  virtues  of  their  own  sex,  they  emulate  those  of  the  other ; sallying  forth  at  the  head  of  warlike  bands, 
and  setting  examples  of  masculine  prowess  The  weapon  of  the  Mainotes  is  the  rifle,  to  which  they  are 
trained  from  their  infancy,  and  which  they  use  with  matchless  dexterity.  They  are  the  very  best  of  light 
mountain  troops,  in  which  capacity  they  have  repeatedly  cleared  the  Morea  from  enemies,  and  oppressed  it 
themselves.  The  rocky  southern  extremity,  towards  Cape  Tenants  or  Matapan,  is  held  by  the  Caconvionotes, 
a race  who  seem  a sort  of  caricature  of  the  Mainotes,  having  all  their  fierceness,  without  any  of  their  redeeming 
qualities.  The  towns  of  Maina  are  little  more  titan  villages;  of  which  Dolus,  in  the  interior,  containing  500 
houses,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  Marathenissi  and  Kibrces  are  small  sea-ports,  the  occasional  residence  of 
the  beys.  To  the  north-west  opens  the  beautiful  plain  of  Calamata,  with  the  large  flourishing  village  of  that 
name,  which,  though  recently  destroyed,  must  in  due  time  revive. 

3497.  The  third  peninsula  contains  the  country  of  Iaakonia,  which  seems  evidently  a 
corruption  of  Laconia.  Its  north-eastern  head  receives  the  Eurotas,  on  whose  banks  the 
traveller  has  to  seek  for  the  remains  of  Lacedaemon,  In  approaching  them  his  eye  is 
struck  by  Misitm,  a more  modem  capital,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  under  the  Greek 
empire.  Misitra,  extending  by  successive  stages  up  the  sides  of  an  extensive  hill,  has  a 
magnificent  appearance,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  metropolis  of  a large  empire,  rather 

than  that  of  the  deserted  vales 
of  Laconia.  The  entrance  into 
it  produces  disappointment ; the 
streets  being  narrow,  winding, 
and  dirty,  and  presenting  no 
important  edifice  ancient  or 
modem.  At  a few  miles'  dis- 
tance, however,  is  traced  the 
site  of  Sparta,  covered  with 
extensive  ruins;  but  these,  to 
our  disappointment,  are  found 
to  be  not  those  of  the  austere 
votaries  of  Lycurgus ; they  are 
the  “ theatre  (Jig.  482.)  and 
other  gay  structures  erected  by 
Rome  after  Sparta  was  reduced 
to  subjection.  Only  one  small  building,  partly  of  brick,  might  be  a tomb  of  one  of  the 
ancient  kings.'*  Laconia  is  a long  level  woodland,  from  which  rise,  in  romantic  and 
fantastic  forms,  the  summits  of  Taygetus.  It  has,  however,  one  important  port,  Napoli 
di  Malva&ia,  whence  a much  esteemed  wine  is  exported,  and  some  other  trade  is 
carried  on. 

5*06  The  northern  coast , extending  along  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  comprehending  the  ancient  Elis  and 
Achaia,  alone  remains  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  Moron.  It  b a very  fertile  plain,  producing  the  best 
wine  in  Greece,  and  the  finest  currant#  in  the  world.  In  the  classic  Antiquary  it  excites  the  deepest  interest, 
as  containing  the  sites  of  Elia  and  Olympia,  or  rather  Pisa,  the  scenes  of  th<«c  games  to  which  Greece  thronged 
from  her  remotest  valleys,  and  those  sacred  precincts,  on  entering  which  the  most  hostile  bands  deposited  their 
arms.  Thu  region  was  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  whose  statue,  60  feet  In  height,  presented 
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•nt  Methone:  and  Coron, 
Corone  of  Epaminondaa ; 
places  are  now  of  much 
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Hie  utmost  perfection  of  painting  and  statuary,  with  every  dUptojrof  wealth  which  gifts  could  accumulate. 
What  barbarian  hands  destroyed  Olympia  has  not  been  fully  ascertained,  but  the  wreck  is  so  complete,  that 
travellers  bare  passed  over  it,  and  believed  that  not  a trace  existed.  Mr.  Dodwell,  however,  was  able  to 
identify  the  grand  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  dug  up  come  fragments  of  columns,  exceeding  in 
dimension  those  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athena  Elis  presents  only  a confused  wreck  of  scattered  blocks;  but 
near  it  is  the  modern  Gastouni,  a small  town,  one  of  the  richest  in  Peloponnesus,  though  at  this  moment  also 
lying  in  ruin.  The  modern  capital,  however,  of  all  this  district,  is  Patras ; a large  commercial,  dirty,  ilhbuilt 
place,  with  but  little  of  a classic  character.  It  is  fortiliod,  and  has  been  held  by  the  Turks  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  present  contest. 


3499.  The  territory  beuond  the  Moreat  along  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  is  usually  divided  at 
present  into  Eastern  anti  Western  Greece,  or  Hellas ; the  former  of  which  represents  the 
Ancient  Bteotia  and  Phocis,  the  latter  /Etolia  and  Acamania. 

3500.  Eastern  Hellas  consists  of  several  plains  enclosed  by  very  lofty  mountains,  and  above 
all  by  those  which  are  most  sacred  in  the  annals  of  poetry,  the  heights  of  Helicon,  Cithaeron, 
and  Parnassus,  accounted  ever  the  chosen  haunt  of  the  Muses.  Dr.  Clarke  considers  their 
grand  aspect  and  10m antic  valleys  as  having  had  a powerful  influence  in  prompting  the 
high  flights  of  the  Grecian  muse,  and  even  doubts  whether  any  great  poet  could  spring 
up  on  a flat  and  unvaried  champaign.  Thebes,  in  a plain  surrounded  by  these  snow-clad 
summits,  makes  still  a noble  appearance ; but  only  some  coins  and  fragments  are  now  to 
be  discovered  within  the  circuit  of  its  walls.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  late  contest; 
prior  to  which  it  was  a considerable  place,  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  houses,  and  has 
been  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  females*  Westward  is  the  plain  of  Plata*,  in  which  the 
traveller  sea  relies  for  monuments  of  tire  splendid  victory  which  finally  baffled  the  power  of 
Xerxes.  Dr.  Clarke  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  discovered  the  site  of  the  city,  and  near  it  some 
ancient  sepulchres  {Jig-  483.),  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  erected  immediately  after 
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that  great  event.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a ridge  of  hills  is  the 
plain  of  Leuctra,  the  scene  of  that 
other  battle  which  finally  sub- 
verted the  dominion  of  Sparta 
over  Greece.  The  site  is  still 
covered  with  huge  masses  of 
marble  and  stone,  which  the  in- 
habitants have  long  Laboured  to 
demolish,  with  the  view  of  in- 
troducing the  plough;  but  the 
attempt  has  hitherto  proved  fruit- 
less. Above  this  plain  rises 


Helicon,  the  solitudes  of  which  arc  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful : every  declivity 
of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  luxuriant  shrubs,  or  tenanted  by  browsing  flocks;  while 
the  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  mingling  its  sound  with  that  of  tlie  bells  upon  the  goats  and 
the  sheep,  is  heard  at  intervals  among  the  rocks.  Dr.  Clarke  conceived  that  he  could  here 
ascertain  the  fountains  of  Aganippe  and  Helicon,  and  the  Grove  of  the  Muses.  Beyond 
Helicon  lies  the  plain  and  city  of  Livadia,  tlie  latter  of  which  has  been  the  capital  of  tins  part 
of  Greece,  and  tlie  seat  of  an  extensive  jurisdiction.  It  contained  1500  houses,  and  earned 
on  a considerable  trade  in  the  productions  of  this  part  of  Greece.  Lebadia  was  said  to  be  as 
richly  adorned  with  sculptures  as  any  Greek  city ; but  every  trace  of  them  has  vanished,  an 
it  is  now  only  distinguished  by  the  mystic  spot  of  the  cave  and  shrine  of  Tropnomus,  and  tlie 
two  streams  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe,  Memory  and  Oblivion,  flowing  through  tlie  former. 

few  miles  westward  is  the  plain 
of  Cheroncea  {Jig-  484.  b shut  in 
bv  Parnassus,  with  its  bleak  and 
rugged  masses  of  grey  limestone 
rock,  covered  with  shrubs  and 
coppice.  This  was  a great  battle- 
plain,  on  which  was  repeatedly 
decided  the  fate  of  Greece  ; first 
through  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians by  the  Boeotians,  afterwards 
through  that  of  the  combined 
Greek  forces  by  Philip,  and  last- 
ly of  Mithridates  by  Sylla.  A 
most  conspicuous  tumulus  still  exists,  a monument  of  the  ensanguined  field. 

3501.  Delphi  ( Jig-  485.),  at  tlie  foot  of  Parnassus  {Jig.  486.),  is  separated  by  a branch  of 
that  mountain  from  the  plain  of  Chcronariu  This  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancicn 
shrines  to  w hich  mankind  went  in  crowds  to  be  deluded.  Tlie  temple  has  disappeared,  an 
its  exact  site  cannot  be  even  conjectured.  Its  position,  however,  in  a deep  circular  \a  e,  u» 
along  the  sides  of  Parnassus,  whose  vast  precipices  rise  behind  ill  lowering  majesty,  ^a"no~* 
independent  of  all  recollection,  be  viewed  without  the  deepest  emotion,  *h*  k jt  op^« 
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masonry  may  still  be  traced,  in  which  the  streets,  rising  in  terraces  behind  each  other,  were 

made  to  form  a part  of  the  awful  features  of  the 
mountain.  At  the  foot  of  a precipice,  above 
which  the  rock  shoots  up  into  two  pointed  crags, 
the  visiter  sees  the  fountain  of  Castalin,  that 
grand  source  of  ancient  inspiration  ; and  the 
scene  itself  combines  great  picturesque  beauty 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  local  interest.  A 
square  shallow  basin  at  its  foot  was  doubtless  the 
Castalian  fount  in  which  the  priestess  was  ac- 
customed to  plunge  before  she  mounted  the 
tripod,  to  pronounce  the  thriee-sacred  oracle. 
Dr.  Clarke  ascended  the  summit  of  Parnassus, 
which  he  judged  to  be  one  of  the  highest  in 
Europe,  and  the  prospect  from  it  more  striking 
than  from  any  one  of  the  numerous  eminences 
he  had  ascended.  It  overlooked  all  the  mountain 
tops,  except  Olympus,  which  appeared  with  its 
many  summits  clad  in  shining  snow. 

3602.  IV ft tem  Hellas,  the  ancient  LocrU  and  JEtolia, 
display!  neither  the  lame  grand  feature*  of  nature  nor 
the  same  ancient  magnificence  ; but  it  has  been  distin- 
guished in  modern  military  history.  Naupactus,  its 
ancient  port,  ha*  been  modernised  into  Lcpanto,  and  has 
given  its  name  to  a gulf,  which  was  the  grand  theatre 
of  naval  conflict  between  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians, 
and  of  that  in  which  the  Spaniards,  by  a signal  victory, 
finally  broke  the  Turkish  maritime  power.  Salon  a,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Amphitsa,  still  retains  consider, 
able  importance,  being  considered  as  the  capital  and  mititary  rendezvous  of  Western  Greece.  It  communicates 
with  the  gulf  by  its  port  of  Scala.  Galaxidi,  farther  up  the  gulf,  was  rising  into  some  importance  before  the 

late  struggle.  Hut  Missolonghi,  though 
of  recent  origin,  has  now  eclipsed  the 
fame  of  all  the  western  cities.  Its  i>o*ition 
at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  had  enabled  it 
to  rise  into  some  commercial  importance: 
During  the  late  contest,  its  peninsular 
site  in  a shallow  sea  which  admitted  only 
boats,  though  its  only  defences  on  the 
land  side  were  a low  wall  and  a paltry 
ditch,  inspired  the  Greeks  with  the  de- 
sign of  converting  it  into  a strong-hold. 
Missolonghi  Accordingly  made  a long  and 
glorious  resistance,  and  became  the  ral- 
lying point  for  all  Greece  without  the 
Morea. 

3603.  Thessaly  forms  an  exterior  por- 
tion of  Greece,  severed  from  the  rest  by 
the  lofty  and  rugged  barrier  of  Mount 
(Eta,  which  runs  across  the  entire 
breadth,  till  it  locks  in  with  the  chain  of 
Pindus.  The  interior  consists  of  almost 
Mocjrr  pass  AMDS.  boundless  plains,  formerly  celebrated  for 

the  mancruvrcsof  the  Thessalian  cavalry. 
It  is  girdled  by  mountains  still  loftier  than  any  yet  surveyed  : Olympus,  the  proudest  of  all  the  Grecian  summits, 
on  which  fable  and  mythology  placed  the  celestial  mansion  and  the  throne  of  Jupiter;  Ossa  and  Pclion,  next  10 
magnitude,  piled  up  by  the  giants  who  hoped  to  have  scaled  heaven.  Thessaly  is  called  by  Dr.Clarke  the  York- 
shire of  Greece : its  rich  plains  are  tolerably  cultivated,  and  it  is  not  even  destitute  of  manufacturing  industry. 
A late  olwervcr  reckons  the  population  at  1 00,00.  The  towns  are  much  more  Turkish  than  in  Hellos  or  the 
Morea  ; but  the  mountains  are  held  by  Greek  plunderers  ( klephtcs ),  a bold  and  warlike  race,  who  have  made 
considerable  efforts  to  establish  their  independence.  The  entrance  into  Thessaly  from  Greece  is  by  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  sacred  spots  consecrated  by  antiquity,  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  which  the  patriotic 
devotion  of  " the  three  hundred  ” has  ftam|>cd  with  the  most  sublime  recollection*.  The  narrow  passage  lies 
between  the  eastern  extremity  of  (Eta  and  a marsh  reaching  to  the  sea.  A tumulus  is  here  discovered,  on 
which  afipcar  the  broken  remains  of  a massive  jicdestal,  originally  formed  for  supporting,  as  Dr.  Clarke  liclicves, 
the  simple  hut  aflfcctlng  monument  erected  to  their  memory.  A filthy  quagmire,  breathing  mephitic  ex  halations, 
would  render  the  scene  disgusting  but  for  these  associations.  After  passing  the  considerable  town  of  Zeitouni, 
the  eye  opens  on  the  immense  plain  of  Pharsalia,  the  scene  of  that  mighty  contest  in  which  fate  gave  to  Cwsar 
the  empire  of  the  world.  Pharsa,  or  Far*ala,  is  entirely  Turkish,  and  nothing  but  the  name  remains  to  tell 
what  it  was.  It  is,  however,  a large  town,  with  3000  houses.  This  plain  is  separated  only  by  some  low  hills 
from  the  immense  champaign  of  Larissa,  presenting  a smooth  and  flat  surface  of  the  finest  soil  that  can  be 
imagined.  Larissa  is  a large  city,  of  8O,OU0  inhabitants,  and  present*  a magnificent  view,  from  the  crowd  of 
its  mosque*  and  minarets,  which  amount  to  no  lest  than  twenty-four.  It  Is  thoroughly  Turkish,  and  the 
populace  are  imbued  with  extreme  bigotry.  Only  broken  fragments  of  Corinthian  columns  arc  now  to  be 
traced,  many  of  the  ancient  marbles  having  been  barbarously  cut  down  into  the  forms  of  Turkish  head-dresses, 
and  stuck  over  the  tombs.  The  shops  are  numerous  nnd  good;  ami  in  them  may  Ik*  found  ancient  silver 
medals,  and  also  specimens  of  the  Thessalian  pottery  which  almost  equal  the  ancient  terracottas.  Southward 
from  I .arista  tower  Olympus,  Pclion.  and  Ossa;  the  former  disposed  in  voat  masses,  and  with  prodigious  grandeur. 
The  passage  through  this  formidable  chain  is  by  the  Vale  of  Tcmpe  [fig.  ♦87.),  so  celebrated  among  the  ancients 
for  its  sequestered  and  picturesque  character.  Placed  Iretwccn  Olympus  on  the  left  and  Ossa  on  the  right,  it 
is  comjuired  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  Dovedale,  or  to  the  pass  of  Killicrankie,  but  on  a much  larger  scale.  The  rocks 
rise  to  the  most  awful  perpcmiirular  height,  and  are  tinted  with  a great  variety  of  hues.  At  its  entrance  is  the 
large  village  of  Amnelaka,  almost  purely  Greek,  and  in  which  flourishes  a manufacture  of  cotton  thread  dyed 
of  so  beautiful  a red,  as  to  have  hitherto  baffled  all  rompetition. 

35Gk  Macedonia,  beyond  Tcmpe,  opens  its  still  vaster  plain,  the  ancient  Ficria  and  Emathia,  having  on  the 
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MMith  Olympus  with  its  lofty  attendant  •ummita,  and  on  the  north  Scorn  rut,  a branch  of  the  still  longer  and 
more  aw  hi  I chains  of  Hwmtiti  and  Rhodope.  This  plain  resembles  a crater,  characteristic  of  the  limestone 


JO? 


formation,  and  has  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe  ; being  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Mount  rangwus,  and  open, 
ing  on  the  east  to  the  tea.  The 
finest  part  is  the  eastern,  particularly 
round  Seres,  where  three  hundred 
villages  are  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  the  staple  of  thr 
country.  Tobacco,  distinguished  by 
a peculiar  balsamic  odour,  ranks  se- 
cond in  importance.  -Salon  ica,  the 
ancient  Thessalonica,  is  now  the 
greatest  and  most  commercial  city 
of  Greece,  possessing  a population  of 
®),0U)  or  70,000  Inhabitants.  It  i» 
one  of  the  few  remaining  citiea  that 
have  preserved  the  form  of  the  an. 
caent  fortification*,  the  mural  turrets 
yet  standing,  and  the  walls  that  sup- 
port them  being  entire.  The  city  is 
reckoned  by  Mr.  Walpole  to  contain 
20,000  Jews  and  12,000  Greeks.  The 
lower  part  of  the  town,  which  the  former  inhabit,  and  in  which  business  is  chiefly  carried  on,  is  exposed  to 
frequent  ravages  of  the  plague.  This  city  has  one  very  magnificent  relic  of  antiquity  in  a propytwum, 
condsting  of  five  magnificent  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  entablature  The  church  of  St.  Sophia 
resembles  that  of  Constantinople  upon  a smaller  scale,  but  is  rendered  particularly  interesting  by  its  fine 
columns  of  rente  aniico.  Seres  is  a flourishing  inland  town,  surrounded  by  the  plain  most  prodiutlve  in 
cotton,  and  supposed  to  contain  3(1,000  inhabitants.  The  ancient  capitals  of  Fella  and  .Eger,  or  Edesea,  have 
not  yet  been  successfully  explored. 


3505.  The  islands  form  a prominent  and  interesting  appendage  to  Greece.  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  a considerable  number  of  smaller  isles  ranged  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
have  been  always  considered  as  Asiatic.  The  Greek  European  islands  are  Candia,  the 
Cyclades,  and  those  termed  the  Ionian  Islands. 

3506.  Candia  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  reckoned  about 
500  miles  in  circumference:  it  is  of  much  greater  dimension  east  and  west  than  north 
and  south;  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a base  upon  which  the  whole  Archipelago  rests.  It  is 
perhaps  more  favoured  by  nature  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  interior  is  covered 
with  mountains,  of  which  Mount  Ida  towers  to  a very  lofty  height.  The  plains  and  valleys 
along  the  sea-coast  are  covered  with  myrtle  groves,  spacious  plane  trees,  and  other  beautiful 
woods ; and  the  soil,  though  merely  scratched  by  a wretched  plough  drawn  by  two  sorry  oxen, 
yields  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  olive  grows  in  high  perfection ; though  the 
oil,  for  want  of  care  and  skill  in  preparing  it,  is  unfit  for  the  table,  and  only  used  for  soap  and 
other  manufactures.  Crete  was  rendered  famous  in  early  antiquity  by  the  laws  of  Minos, 
and  by  institutions  of  a very  peculiar  nature  founded  upon  them.  During  the  classic  ages 
it  seems  to  have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  the  Cretans  became  even  pro- 
verbial for  slowness  of  intellect.  In  the  lower  ages,  it  derived  great  lustre  from  the  noble 
stand  there  made  by  Venice  against  the  Ottoman  power,  at  a moment  when  it  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  whole  civilised  world.  The  siege  of  Candia,  protracted  for  twenty- three  years, 
forms  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  modem  history.  At  length  the  whole  island  fell 
under  the  Ottoman  dominion,  and  the  Turks  have  occupied  it  more  completely  titan  the 
Cyclades  and  the  Asiatic  islands.  The  inhabitants  ore  a fine  race,  and  more  independent  of 
the  Porte  than  the  vassal  of  most  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  mountains  and  mountain 
plains,  however,  have  continued  to  be  occupied  by  a Greek  race  called  the  Sfacciotes,  who  in 
the*e  high  tracts  carry  on  the  trade  of  shepherd,  not  altogether  uncombined  with  that  of 
rolibcr.  It  was  by  this  body  that  the  chief  stand  was  made  in  the  late  insurrection,  and 
they  had  nearly  driven  the  Turks  out  of  the  island,  when  they  were  forced  themselves  to 
yield  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  Candia  remains  with  the  Turks. 

3507.  Of  the  towns,  Candia,  the  capital,  has  had  its  harbours  choked  up  with  sand,  against 
which  the  Turks  never  take  any  precautions ; and  the  greater  part  of  its  trade  has  passed  to 
Canea.  It  still  bears  the  trace  of  a handsome  Venetian  town,  with  substantial  houses  formed 
into  regular  streets  and  squares;  but  the  havoc  of  its  long  siege  and  subsequent  desertion 
give  it  a very  gloomy  aspect.  Canea,  without  the  name  of  capital,  is  populous  and  flourishing, 
having  15,000  inhabitants ; but  with  nothing  in  its  aspect  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Turkish 
towns.  Between  Canea  and  Candia  is  Retimo,  a well-built  town,  situated  in  a delightful 
country  abounding  with  olive  trees ; but  its  harbour  having  likewise  suffered,  Canea  ha* 
profited  in  this  as  in  the  former  instance.  Near  Candia  are  heaps  of  dust  and  rubbish,  which, 
with  the  name  Cnosson,  given  to  a small  village,  indicate  the  ancient  Cnossus,  the  capital  of 
Minos  and  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Cretan  nations.  There  are  traces  still  more  unequivocal 
of  Gortyna ; and  near  it  a rock  cut  into  a complex  multiplicity  of  chambers,  wbich  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Crete;  but  Sonnini  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  a 
huge  quarry. 

3508.  The  Cyclades , a numerous  and  celebrated  group,  are  interposed  between  Candia  and 
Asia  Minor,  but  nearer  to  the  continent,  from  which  they  recede  in  a south-east  direction. 
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Their  aspect,  bold,  rocky,  yet  richly  verdant,  presents  to  the  vessels  sailing  through  it  scenes 
of  varied  beauty.  The  rocks  are  of  different  and  sometimes  singular  composition,  embedding 
the  finest  marble  in  the  world ; and  there  are  many  striking  indications  of  that  interior  heat 
which  breaks  forth  in  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  Their  wines  were  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  have  not  altogether  lost  their  reputation.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  isles  is 
Paros,  whose  quarries  of  precious  statuary  marble  lie  now  neglected,  not  a single  block  having 
been  removed  since  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  It  is  still  easy  to  see  the  extreme  nicety,  and 
the  care  to  avoid  waste,  with  which  each  portion  was  cut  out ; and  from  the  cavity  left,  the  very 
destination  of  the  block  may  be  conjectured.  The  Pentelican  marble  was  of  equally  original 
beauty,  but  it  had  not  that  faculty  of  hardening  by  exposure  to  air,  and  resisting  decomposition 
through  a series  of  ages,  which  caused  the  marble  of  Paros  to  be  at  last  exclusively  adopted  in 
sculpture.  The  small  contiguous  island  of  Antiparos  presents  a phenomenon  the  most  singular 
in  the  world  of  its  kind;  a prodigious  grotto  {Jig.  488.),  or  rather  series  of  grottoes,  the 
488  roof,  the  floor,  and  the  sides  of  which 

are  entirely  covered  with  a dazzling  in- 
crustation os  white  as  snow.  Columns 
extend  from  the  roof  to  the  floor,  with  dia- 
meters equal  to  that  of  the  mast  of  a first- 
rate  ; and  others  hang  in  fine  cubic  forms 
above  the  head.  The  substance  here  ex- 
hibited was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clarke  to 
be  alabaster,  the  crystallisation  of  which 
has  nowhere  else  been  observed.  Sepa- 
rated from  Paros  by  a narrow  channel  is 
Naxos,  celebrated  for  tl»e  worship  of  Bac- 
chus, of  whose  statue  fine  sculptured 
fragments  may  still  be  discovered  ; and 
on  a rock  opposite  there  is  a noble  Doric 
o*om>  or  avtifabm.  portal  of  one  of  his  temples.  The  wine 

of  Naxos  is  still  good,  and  is  consumed  in  abundance;  the  emery  stone  is  almost  entirely 
obtained  from  this  island.  Delos,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  cradle  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  and  to  whose  shrines  even  the  people  of  the  East  repaired  in  crowds,  is  now  only 
a heap  of  ruins  reduced  to  rubbish.  The  remains  of  its  temples  have  unfortunately  beeu 
resorted  to  as  a quarry,  the  fragments  being  formed  into  those  little  turbaned  pillars  which 
serve  as  tombstones.  Santorini  [fig.  489.),  the  ancient  Thera,  not  much  noticed  in  antiquity, 

has  attracted  attention  by  some 
extraordinary  effects  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion. About  a century  ago,  a new 
inland  was  seen  to  arise  out  of  the 
sea.  It  was  first  announced  by  the 
emission  of  a thick  smoke,  which, 
spreading  over  Santorini,  destroyed 
vegetation,  discoloured  metals,  and 
caused  headach  and  nausea  ; a 
long  succession  of  reports  ensued, 
similar  to  those  of  cannon  or  the 
loudest  thunder.  Myriads  of  ignited  substances  rose  like  sky-rockets  into  the  air,  and  fell 
down  in  showers  of  stars.  Rocks  and  fragments  were  carried  to  the  distance  of  two 
miles,  and  clouds  of  ashes  to  that  of  twenty-five  miles.  After  this  series  of  shocks  liad 
continued  for  a year,  the  dnrkneas  ceased,  nnd  there  appeared  an  island  five  miles  round, 
and  about  200  feet  at  its  highest  point.  There  has  since  been  no  violent  shock,  though  a 
subterraneous  roaring  is  still  heard,  and  smoke  is  seen  rising  from  the  rocks  and  from  tho 

sea.  Milo  (the  ancient  Melos,  cele- 
brated for  its  abundance)  and  Ar- 
gentera,  though  not  subject  to  such 
violent  convulsions,  exhale  perpetual 
vapours,  which  were  formerly  employed 
for  medicinal  purposes,  but  liave  now 
rendered  them  so  unhealthy,  that  they 
are  almost  deserted.  Syra  is  a fertile 
island,  the  capital  of  which  is  singularly 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  a conical 
hill,  causing  it  to  resemble  a sugar- 
loaf  covered  with  houses  [fig.  490.). 
Skero,  the  ancient  Scyros,  Andro,  and 
Tino,  ore  considerable  islands,  sua- 
n«i  aai.  uaai.ii  u* .....  ccptible  of  great  improvement. 
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3509.  Ttco  ts lands.  Hydra  and  Spesxia,  though  little  favoured  by  nature,  and  unknown  to  antiquity,  hare 

in  a singular  manner,  taken  the  Icail 
of  all  the  state*  and  islands  of  Greece. 
Hydra  {Jig.  491.),  a rugged  mass  of 
rock,  with  scarcely  a spot  of  verdure, 
remained  without  an  inhabitant  till 
Turkish  oppression,  and  the  desola- 
tion* of  the  Morea,  tlrove  a few 
fishermen  to  build  their  huts  on  its 
precipitous  s^e*.  The  same  causes 
in  which  the  settlement  originated 
were  favourable  to  it* increase;  and 
as  it  appeared  too  insignificant  to  ex- 
cite jealousy,  it  was  allowed  to  com- 
pound with  the  Turks  for  a moderate 
tribute,  and  began  that  brilliant  com. 
mercial  career,  which  was  opened  to 
it  by  the  influence  and  concurrence 
of  circumstances  already  mentioned. 
It  now  contains  about  40.0U0  inhabit- 
ant*, many  of  whom  have  attained  to 
considerable  wealth,  and  rule  the  re- 
public with  a sort  of  aristocratic  sway. 

The  energies  of  Hydra  have  been  for  some  time  exclusively  turned  to  war,  and  perhaps  she  will  never  regain 
her  former  extensive  commerce.  Spexiia  is  a sort  of  outwork  of  Hydra,  with  only  3000  inhabitant*,  yet  with 
#o  mew  hut  more  of  cultivation.  Sir  W.  Gell  and  Mr.  Waddington,  whose  dispositions  are  not  very  friendly, 
represent  the  population  of  both  as  Albanian  ; but  the  people  themselves  do  not  own  the  descent ; nor  does  it 
aiipcar  very  probable  that  this  fierce  race,  who  have  ail  along  been  the  oppressors  of  Greece,  should  have  been 
the  foremost  in  seeking  redress  for  her  wrong*. 

3510.  The  Iowan  Islands  is  the  name  given  to  a range  extending  chiefly  along  the  coast  of  Albania.  The 
principal  ones  are  Corfri  (the  ancient  Corcyra), Santa  Maura,  (formerly  Leucadia),  Theakl  (Ithaca),  Cephalonia, 
Ccrigo,  celebrated  under  the  ancient  name  of  Cythera,  but  situated  at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
other*,  off  the  *outhern  coast  of  Laconia.  These,  as  detached  islands,  occupied  frequently  a conspicuous  place 
in  ancient  history  ; but  their  political  union  look  place  In  modern  times,  in  consequence  of  being  held  by 
the  Venetians,  ami  defended  by  their  navy  against  the  Turks,  who  had  over-run  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  con. 
tincnL  When  France,  in  1797,  seized  the  territory  of  Venice,  she  added  these  a*  an  appendage  to  it ; and,  even 
after  the  cession  of  Venice  to  Austria,  endeavoured  still  to  retain  them  attached  to  her,  under  the  title  of  tho 
Ionian  Republic.  She  was  unable,  however,  to  maintain  them  against  the  superior  naval  force  of  England, which, 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  was  nominated  protector  of  the  Ionian  Islands  That  power  has  since  continued  to 
hold  them  in  full  military  occupation,  and  spends  5O,0CG4  a year  in  fortifications  and  troops.  The  natives,  how. 
ever,  are  allowed  a great  share  in  the  internal  government,  and  even  assemble  in  a regular  parliament.  Iheso 
islands,  like  the  opposite  coast  of  Albania,  are  rocky,  rugged,  and  picturesque,  though  none  of  tho  peaks  rise 
to  any  great  elevation.  This  surface  renders  them  111  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  com ; but  wine  and  fruits, 
especially  the  latter,  are  raised  in  great  perfection.  The  species  of  small  grapes  which,  when  dried,  arc  called 
currants'  are  largely  imported  Into  Britain  from  these  islands.  Zante  produces  annually  about  6b, 00b  cwt. ; 
Cephalonia  about  50,000.  The  population  amounts  to  about  220,000.  CorAi  possesses  the  political  pre- 
eminence ;and  the  capital,  containing  16,000  Inhabitants,  derives  great  importance  from  its  strong  fortifica- 
tion* ; but  Zante  la  the  most  flourishing  and  industrious : its  metropolis,  of  the  same  name,  containing  22,000 
inhabitants,  is  the  largest  town  In  the  islands. 

Negropont  may  here  be  mentioned  • a long  island  separated  by  a narrow  channel  from  Attica.  It  is 
diversified  by  rugged  mountains  and  fertile  valleys.  It  Is  *upposcd  to  contain  about  60,000  people:  and 
its  capital,  16,000.  It  is  attached  to  the  Greek  state. 
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TURKEY  IK  EUROPE. 

9511.  Turkey  in  Europe  forms  the  western  and  metropolitan  part  of  that  extensive  and 
once  mighty  empire  which  subverted  and  superseded  the  eastern  branch  of  the  empire  of 
Rome.  The  roost  extensive  portion,  in  which  perhaps  its  main  strength  is  seated,  belongs 
to  Asia.  In  describing  Greece,  we  have  comprised  much  of  what  has  hitherto  been,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  roust  still,  to  a great  extent,  be,  Turkish  territory.  There  remains  under  the 
head  of  European  Turkey  a comparatively  small  portion  of  the  empire ; but,  as  it  contains 
the  capital  and  the  seat  of  government,  it  will  afford  the  proper  occasion  for  taking  a general 
survey  of  the  power,  resources,  and  character  of  the  whole. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

3512.  Turkey i as  to  site  and  boundaries,  forms  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of 
southern  Europe,  and  the  link  which  connects  that  continent  with  Asia.  It  also  unites 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Black  Sea,  being  almost  enclosed  by  their  various  bays  and 
branches,  and  by  that  long  range  of  straits,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
channel  of  Constantinople,  by  which  these  two  great  seas  communicate.  On  the  southern 
side  it  has  an  inland  boundary  bordering  on  Austria  and  on  Russia.  The  Danube  forms 
here  the  limit  of  the  central  Turkish  provinces,  and,  with  the  fortresses  on  its  batiks,  has 
been  the  main  barrier  of  the  empire  ; but  beyond  it  are  the  fiercely  disputed  tributary  pro- 
vinces of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  carry  the  frontier  to  the  Pruth  and  the  Carpatluan 
mountains.  The  boundary  on  the  side  of  Greece  is  still  somewhat  uncertain;  and  it  may, 
on  the  whole,  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  general  dimensions  of  this  dominion. 
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3513.  The  mountains  of  European  Turkey  consist  chiefly  of  that  extensive  ami  formidable 
range  called  by  the  ancients  Hsmus  and  Rhodope ; by  the  Turks  Balkan,  Despoto  Dag, 
Argentari  ; a continuous  chain,  stretching  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea. 
It  separates  Turkey  into  several  very  fine  and  fruitful  plains;  that  of  Roumelia  in  the  south, 
and  on  the  north  those  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia,  ranging  along  the  Danube.  Beyond 
that  river  are  the  vast  watery  plains  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

3514.  The  greatest  river  of  Europe,  swelled  to  its  utmost  magnitude,  rolls  along  the  whole 
border  of  European  Turkey.  From  the  barbarism  of  the  government,  however,  and  the 
hostile  relations  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  the  Danube  serves  very  little  for  the  convey- 
ance of  merchandise ; it  is  more  famed  in  the  dreadful  annals  of  war  tlian  in  the  peaceful 
records  of  commerce. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Sumsect.  1.  Geology. 

3515.  The  Geology  of  this  country  is  similar  to  that  of  Hungary. 

Sub&ict.  2.  Botany. 

3516.  Turkey,  inclusive  of  Greece.  The  two  countries  now  specified  can  scarcely  be 
considered  separately,  when  treating  of  their  botanical  productions.  The  northern  parts, 
however,  lying  in  the  same  latitude  with  a great  portion  of  Italy,  and  the  south  of  Gennany 
and  Russia,  though  comparatively  but  little  known,  may  be  expected  to  contain  a vegetation 
very  similar  to  that  of  those  countries.  Greece,  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  in  a more 
southern  latitude,  under  a clear  sky,  tempered  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  present  a 
different  vegetation,  approaching  that  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  and  our  attention  will  be 
principally  confined  to  those  which,  so  renowned  in  history,  and  so  admirably  illustrated  in 
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their  topography,  are  yet  but  imperfectly  known  to  naturalists.  The  learned  Tournefort, 
indeed,  visited  the  islands,  and  Dr.  Sibthorpe  both  the  islands  and  the  peninsula;  but  many 
of  the  botanical  acquisitions  of  the  former  are  only  known  by  his  Herbarium,  and  his  famous 
drawings,  called  Valins  du  Museum,  which  exist  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris ; while 
the  splendid  Flora  Grasca  of  the  latter  traveller,  edited  by  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  is  still 
far  from  l>ein^  completed ; and  among  that  portion  which  is  published,  however  valuable  to 
the  man  of  science  and  the  scholar,  there  is  but  little  which  can  interest  the  genera*  reader. 

The  illustration  of  the  writings  of  Dioscorides  was  Dr.  Sib- 
thorpe’s  chief  object.  The  names  and  reputed  virtues  of  several 
plants  recorded  by  that  ancient  author,  and  still  traditionally 
retained  by  the  Athenian  shepherds,  served  occasionally  to  elu- 
cidate or  to  confirm  his  synonymy.  The  first  sketch  of  the 
Flora  Graca  comprises  about  850  species.  This,  however,  the 
author  observes,  “ may  be  considered  as  containing  only  the 
plants,  observed  by  me,  in  the  environs  of  Athens,  on  the  snowy 
heights  of  that  Grecian  Alp,  Mount  Parnassus,  on  the  steep 
precipices  of  Delphis,  the  empurpled  mountains  of  Hymettus, 
the  Pentele,  the  lower  hills  about  the  Piraeus,  the  olive-grounds 
surrounding  Athens,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Bceotia.”  The  author 
made  a second  tour  in  Greece ; and  in  February,  1795,  he  visited 
the  Morea.  The  Violet  and  the  Primrose  welcomed  him  in 
the  vales  of  Arcadia,  and  the  Narcissus  Tazetta  (Jig.  493.), 
which  Dr.  Sihtliorpe  was  inclined  to  think  the  true  Narcissus 
of  the  poets,  decorated  in  profusion  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus. 
The  barbarian  hordes,  under  whose  escort  he  was  obliged  to 
travel,  had  taste  enough  to  collect  nosegays  of  these  flowers. 
The  Oaks  of  the  Arcadian  mountains  presented  him  with  the  true  ancient  inisseltoe  ( Loran - 
thus  curopams)  (fig.  494.),  which  still  serves  to  make  birdlime,  whilst  the  misseltoe  of  our 

country  is,  in  Greece,  seen  only  on  the  Stiver  Fir.  The 
Jay,  still  called  by  its  classical  name  K torero,  was  scream- 
ing among  these  oaks,  and  the  Water  Ouzel  (Aumur 
Cinclus ),  flying  along  the  rocky  sides  of  the  alpine  rivulets 
of  Arcadia,  presented  itself  to  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  recollection 
as  probably  the  White  Blackbird  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle as  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Cyllene. 
But  in  vain  did  our  classical  traveller  look  for  the 
beauty  of  the  Arcadian  shepherdesses,  or  listen  for  the 
pipe  of  the  sylvan  swain.  Figures  emaciated,  and  features 
furrowed  with  poverty,  labour,  and  care,  were  all  that  he 
met  with.  Taygetus,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Morea, 
and  almost  rivalling  Parnassus,  was  ascended  by  Dr. 
Sibthorpe ; but  the  quantity  of  snow,  and  the  great  distance,  prevented  him  and  his  fellow- 
travellers  from  reaching  the  summit.  Panagioti,  nephew  of  the  cherilf,  and  a popular 
character,  accompanied  him  with  fifty  of  his  followers,  and  displayed  his  botanical  know- 
ledge by  showing  Dr.  Sibthorpe  the  Darnel,  still  called  a ipa,  among  the  corn,  which 
he  said  occasion<5  dizziness ; and  also  a wonderful  root,  the  top  of  which  is  used  as  an 
emetic,  and  the  bottom  as  a purge.  This  proved  to  be  the  Euphorbia  Apios,  to  which  the 
very  same  properties  were  attributed  by  Dioscorides.  • 

3517.  Greece  it  very  mountainous • The  summits  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  are  variously 
estimated  at  8400  or  9000  feet.  Be  the  height  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  snow  remains 
the  whole  year  on 

•'  Pindus*  inland  peak, 

Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy  rills. 

Array’d  In  many  a dun  and  purple  streak.” 

The  most  southern  plains  are  not  protected  from  the  frosts.  In  the  Peloponnesus,  near 
Tripolizza,  the  thermometer,  in  January,  falls  to  8°  or  9°  (Reaumur)  below  zero.  . Still,  in 
the  peninsula,  snow  is  rare,  and  of  short  duration,  except  on  the  very  elevated  situations, 
where  it  lies  unmelted  till  the  return  of  spring.  Undoubtedly  there  are  peculiar  causes 
that  influence  the  climate  of  Tripolizza,  since  the  Peloponnesus  produces  abundantly  tin* 
Orange,  Lemon,  and  even  the  Prickly  Fig,  which  latter  is  as  sensible  to  cold  as  the  Date 
Palm.  This  thorny  plant,  which  is  so  common  in  Palestine  and  on  the  Mediterranean 
shores  of  Africa,  forms  strong  defensive  hedges  in  the  plains  of  Mecenia.  The  Date  does 
not  seem  to  inhabit  Peloponnesus ; a few  trees  of  it  which  grow  near  Athens,  are  perhaps 
the  only  individuals  in  all  continental  Greece.  On  the  eastern  coast.  Orange  and  Lemon 
trees  grow  as  far  inland  as  Bocotia,  Potidsea,  and  Thessaly,  and  even  to  Mount  Olympus, 

• See  Smith’s  life  of  Sibthorpe,  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia. 
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which  divides  Macedonia  from  Thessaly.  This  is  probably  the  Limit  of  those  trees ; at  least 
there  is  nothing  to  attest  their  grow  th  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  whose  soil,  intersected  by 
mountains,  and  swept  by  violent  north  winds,  is  mostly  covered  with  such  forests  as  cha- 
racterise the  temperate  zone.  Hawkins,  the  celebrated  traveller,  who  visited  the  lovely  vale 
of  “ fair  Tempe,”  situated  to  the  south  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  who  has  given  a list  of  the 
trees  that  it  produces,  does  not  mention  the  Orange  and  Lemon.  They  assuredly  grow  in 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  in  the  same  latitude ; but  Sibthorpe  remarks  that  the  climate  is  thcro 
too  cool  to  ripen  their  fruit.  The  Olive  succeeds  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  41°  N. 

3518.  To  judge  by  vegetation,  the  western  shores  are  warmer  than  the  eastern.  Near 
Epirus,  between  39°  and  40°,  precisely  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  Vale  of  Tempe, 
Corfu,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  produces  both  the  Prickly  Fig  and  the  Date. 

3519.  The  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  transition  zone  pass  from  Epirus  into  the  Illyrian 
provinces.  The  Olive  and  Myrtle,  the  Orange  and  Lemon,  adorn  the  romantic  rocks  that 
skirt  the  mouth  of  the  Cattaro  and  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Guarnero.  The  two  latter  do 
not  go  beyond  : — the  Olive,  Myrtle,  and  Laurel,  with  Quercus  coccifera,  Ilex,  and  A£gilops, 
the  Oriental  Hornbeam  ( Carpinus  orientals ),  the  Manna  Ash  ( Fraxinus  Omus),  the  Stone 
Pine  ( Pinus  Pinea ),  the  Osyris  alba,  the  Terebinth  tree  and  Caper  bush,  skirt  the  shores  so 
far  as  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic.  But  this  vegetation  wholly  ceases  at  a short  distance 
from  the  coast,  to  give  place  to  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  temperate  zone. 

3520.  Greece  exhibits  but  few  of  the  larger  species  of  the  transition  zone : these  are  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  most  common  and 
remarkable  trees  and  shrubs,  from  Cape  Matapan  to  Mount  Olympus  on  the  east,  and  as 
far  as  the  southern  frontiers  of  Dalmatia  on  the  w’est,  are,  on  the  plains  and  hills,  the 
Olive,  the  shrubby  Jasmine  (Jasminum  fruticans ),  Phillyraca  media  and  angustifolia, 
Sty  rax  officinale,  the  Strawberry  tree  ( Arbutus  Unedo ) and  A.  Andrachne,  the  Myrtle  and 
Pomegranate,  the  Cherry  Laurel  and  Locust  tree  (Cercw  Siliquastrum),  the  Pistachio 
( Pistacia  Lenliscus ),  and  P.  Terebinthus , Zizyphus  vulgaris,  and  Christ’s  thorn,  Paliurus 
australis,  Rhamnus  Alatemus,  the  Caper  bush,  Acer  monspessulanum,  the  Sweet  Bay 
(Laurus  not'd  is),  Osyris  alba,  the  Fig  ( Ficus  Carica),  Celtis  australis,  the  White  and  Black 
Poplars,  and  the  Aspen ; Populus  pyramidalis  and  atheniensis,  the  Cypress  and  Stone 
Pine,  the  Juniper  and  Savin,  and  Juniperus  macrocarpa,  several  species  of  Cistus,  &c.  On 
the  banks  of  running  waters  and  in  damp  spots  are  the  Oriental  Plane,  Salix  monandra  and 
triandra,  viminalis  and  capraa,  the  White,  the  Weeping,  and  Crack  W'illows,  the  Alder,  the 
Chaste  tree  ( Vite r Agnus  cast  us),  and  the  Oleander.  On  the  sea  coast,  the  Pinaster  and 
Stone  Pine,  Quercus  /Egilops,  &c.  The  mountains  produce  Abies  taxifolia,  the  Beech  and 
Salix  retusa  (these  three  grow  in  the  highest  regions),  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Yew,  the  common 
Oak,  Ostrya  vulgaris,  the  Ash  and  Chestnut  (the  latter  species  on  the  spots  of  moderate 
elevation),  the  Hazel  and  Corylus  Columa,  the  Ash,  the  flat-leaved  Lime  ( TUia  platyphyllos), 
the  Horsechestnut,  the  Service  tree  and  Mountain  Ash,  the  Wild  Apple  and  Pear  trees, 
Pyrus  Aria  and  torminalis,  the  Ilex,  Quercus  Ballota  and  Q.  coccifera,  these  three  species 
preferring  the  low  valleys  and  plains. 

3521.  The  Chaste  tree  (Vit ex  Agnus  cast  us),  the  Terebinth  ( Pistacia  Terebinthus),  the 
Shrubby  Jasmine,  Myrtle,  Fig,  Olive,  Pomegranate,  &c.  overshadow  the  hills  of  Istria. 

3522.  The  Cypress,  Ilex,  Quercus  coccifera  and  Aigilops,  Ostrya  vulgaris,  the  Oriental 
Hornbeam,  Flowering  Ash,  Stone  Pine,  and  Caper  bush,  the  Rhus  Cotinus,  Osyris  alba, 
Juniperus  Oxycedrus  and  Sweet  Bay,  with  many  of  the  plants,  both  annual  and  perennial, 
that  belong  to  the  flora  of  the  Mediterranean,  grow  in  the  environs  of  Fiume  and  Trieste. 

3523.  It  is  remarkable  that  Juniperus  macrocarpa,  Quercus  iEgilops,  Corylus  Columa, 
Populus  atheniensis,  the  Weeping  Willow,  Arbutus  Andrachne,  the  Horsechestnut,  the 
Wild  Cherry  and  Cherry  Laurel,  the  common  Almond  and  Pomegranate,  which  are 
indigenous  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  have  never  been  found  wild  to  the  west  of  the 
Adriatic. 

3524.  A few  of  the  plants  notv  enumerated , with  some  others  peculiar  to  the  u Isles  of 
Greece,”  deserve  a more  particular  notice.  Toumefort  says,  that,  except  Pinks  and  July- 
flowers,  we  have  no  fine  flowers  hut  what  came  originally  from  the  Levant.  Tuberoses, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  and  Irises  are  derived  from  that  country,  and,  above  all,  the 
Ranunculus  and  Tulip ; and  though  these  may  have  been  natives  of  the  Asiatic  border,  it 
is  certain  that  most  of  them  were  introduced  to  our  gardens  through  the  medium  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  latter  formed  so  important  an  article  of  trade  in  northern  Europe,  that  a 
single  bulb  has  sold  for  a sum  equal  to  500  guineas.  Holland  now  yields  us  our  best 
Hyacinths  and  Ranunculuses,  rectified,  as  Toumefort  calls  it,  by  the  culture  of  tl»e 
industrious  Dutch.  The  Turks  have  long  been  attached  to  these  flowers,  and  it  was  the 
Vizier  Kara  Mustapha,  who  “miscarried  before  Vienna  in  1683,  that  is  said  to  have  brought 
the  latter  plant  ( Ranunculus  asiaticus)  (Jig-  495.)  into  fashion.  In  order  to  amuse  his 
master,  Mahomet  IV.,  who  extremely  loved  hunting,  privacy,  and  solitude,  he  insensibly 
inspired  him  with  a fancy  for  flowers  ; and  understanding  that  the  Ranunculuses  were  what 
he  most  admired,  he  WTotc  to  all  the  bashaws  throughout  the  empire,  to  send  him  roots  and 
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seeds  of  the  finest  sorts  they  could  lay  hands  upon.  The  chiefs  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes 
Aleppo,  Damascus,  outdid  all 
the  others  in  thus  paying  their 
court  to  him.  Thence  came 
those  admirable  species  of  Ra- 
nunculus, which  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  fine  gardens  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Paris.  The 
seeds  which  were  sent  to  the 
vizier,  and  those  propagated  by 
private  men,  produced  vast 
varieties.  The  ambassadors 
prided  themselves  on  sending 
them  to  their  respective  masters, 
and  in  Europe  they  were  im- 
proved by  culture.  M.  Malaval 
contributed  not  a little  thereto  at 
Marseilles;  be  furnished  France 
with  them,  and  all  foreign 
countries.”  The  Anemone  of 
our  gardens  ( A . hortenm ) (Jig-  496.)  abounds  in  the  islands.  In  the  spring,  Milo  and  the 
rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  are  covered,  says  Tournefort,  like  a carpet,  thick  set, 
and  as  it  were  studded,  with  anemones 
of  all  colours : they  are  single,  yet 
from  their  seeds  come  the  most 
splendid  varieties  that  are  seen  in 
our  parterres.  “ But,”  continues 
the  same  author,  “ of  all  the  rare 
plants  growing  in  Milo,  the  prickly 
Pimpernel,  or  prickly  shrubby 
Burnet  ( Potrrium  spinorum)  {Jig. 

497.),  was  that  which  pleased  us 
most : we  had  met  with  it  before  in 
Candia;  but  I could  not  persuade 
myself  that  this  plant,  which  re- 
quires great  care  to  raise  in  our 
gardens,  could  be  so  common  in  the 
Archipelago.  It  is  an  under-shrub, 
called  in  vulgar  Greek  Statida  : be- 
sides the  resemblance  of  its  name,  it  answers  in  its  virtues  to  the  State  of  Dioscorides.  The 
prickly  Pimpernel  is  of  marvellous  use  in  these  islands  towards  multiplying  the  pasturages 
and  transforming,  as  it  were,  the  heaths  into  meadows.  In  August,  when  it  blows  north, 
and  the  plant  is  dried  up,  they  set  fire  to  the  foot  of  it ; in  an  instant  the  wind  carries  the 
flames  far  and  wide,  even  to  the  very  mountains.  The  first  autumn  rains  that  fall  fetch 
out  an  excellent  herbage  from  these  burnt  lands  and  this  much  sooner  than  in  France, 
because  it  never  froeses  in  this  island,  and  very  rarely  snows.”  The  Isle  of  Serphis  and  a 
few  other  islands  alone  produce  the  beautiful  arborescent  Pink  {Dianthus  artoreus)  {Jig-  498.), 
the  discovery  of  which  seems  to  have  delighted  Tournefort  more  than  almost  any  other  circum- 
stance in  the  whole  course  of  his  travels.  500 

He  introduced  it  to  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Paris  w here  it  maintained  its  honour, 
he  tells  us  amidst  an  infinite  number 
of  scarce  plants  from  the  same  country. 

3525.  Gum  Ladanum  is  the  produce 
of  a very  handsome  species  of  Cistus 
well  known  in  our  gardens,  the  C. 
creticus  {Jig.  499.),  the  Ledon  of  Dio- 
scorides, in  whose  time  the  gum  that 
exuded  from  the  glands  of  the  leaves 
was  obtained  by  driving  goats  in  among 
the  shrubs  or  by  theme  animals  naturally 
browsing  upon  them,  when  the  sub- 
stance adheres  to  their  hair  and  beards. 

Now  that  this  substance  is  collected  to 
supply  a more  extended  commerce,  a 
peculiar  in»trument  {Jig.  500.)  is  employed  for  the  purpose,  which  is  figured  and  described 
by  Tournefort,  and  the  accuracy  of  which  is  attested  by  Sieber,  in  his  Voyage  to  Crete. 
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u It  is  a kind  of  rake,  with  a double  row  of  long  leathern  straps.  It  was  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  not  a breath  of  wind  stirring ; circumstances  necessary  to  the  gathering 
of  Ladanum.  Seven  or  eight  country  fellow's,  in  their  shirts  and  drawers,  were  brushing 
the  plants  with  their  whips  ; the  straps  whereof,  by  nibbing  against  the  leaves  of  this  shrub, 
licked  up  a sort  of  odoriferous  glue,  sticking  on  the  leaves : this  is  part  of  the  nutritious 
juice  of  the  plant,  which  sweats  through  the  texture  of  those  leaves  like  a fatty  dew,  in 
shining  drops,  as  clear  as  turpentine.  When  the  whips  are  sufficiently  laden  with  this 
grease,  they  take  a knife  and  scrape  it  clean  off  the  straps,  and  make  it  up  into  a mass  or 
rakes  of  different  size : this  is  what  comes  to  us,  under  the  name  of  Latianum  or  LabUanum. 
A man  who  is  diligent  will  gather  3 lbs.  per  day  or  more,  which  they  sell  for  a crown  on 
the  spot;  this  sort  of  work  is  rather  unpleasant  titan  laborious,  because  it  must  be  done  in 
the  sultry  time  of  the  day,  and  in  the  deadest  calm  ; and  yet  the  purest  Ladanum  cannot  be 
obtained  free  from  filth,  because  the  winds  of  the  preceding  day  have  blown  dust  upon 
the  shrubs.”  About  50  cwt.  of  it  is  annually  collected  in  Crete,  and  sent  exclusively  to 
Constantinople. 

3526.  Gum  Tragacanth  is  a no  less  important  article  of  trade  than  Gum  Latianum,  and 
appears  to  be  the  produce,  not  only  of  the  Astragalus  Tragaeantha  (Jig.  501.)  and  A.  creticus 
(fig.  502.),  but  of  others  of  the  some  genus,  which  form  a group,  distinguished  by  their  per- 
manent leaf-stalks,  which  eventually  become  spincscent.  Toumefort  describes  the  Cretan 
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plant,  and  figures  a specimen,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant.  “ We  had  the  pleasure,"  says  he, 
“ of  leisurely  examining  the  Gum  Tragacanth  upon  Mount  Ida.  It  appears  naturally  in  the 
close  of  June  and  in  the  following  months.  During  that  time,  the  nourishing  juice  of  this 
plant,  thickened  by  the  heat,  bursts  tlie  greater  part  of  the  vessels  that  contain  it.  It  not 
only  accumulates  in  the  heart  of  the  stems  and  branches,  but  in  the  interstices  of  the  fibres, 
which  are  disposed  in  rays.  This  sap  coagulates  in  filaments,  as  in  the  pores  of  the  hark  ; 
and  these  filaments,  striking  through  the  bark,  gradually  work  their  way  out,  as  they  are 
pushed  forward  by  the  new  moisture  that  the  roots  afford.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
substance  becomes  hardened,  and  forms  either  lumps  or  twisted  lamina?,  similar  to  worms  of 
various  lengths,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sap  ; it  even  seems  that  the  contraction  of  the 
fibres  of  this  plant  contributes  to  the  expression  of  the  Gum  Tragacanth.  These  fibres, 
disentangled  like  hemp,  being  pulled  and  trodden  by  the  feet  of  shepherds  and  of  horses, 
shrink  up  with  heat,  and  facilitate  the  issuing  of  the  extravasated  juice.”  Siebcr,  however, 
in  his  Cretan  voyage,  tells  us  he  could  not  learn  that  the  Cretan  Astragal  (Astragalus 
creticus ) produced  any  Gum  Tragacanth.  On  Mount  Lebanon,  Tragacanth,  we  know,  is 
yielded  by  the  Astragalus  gummifera  of  La  liillardi£rc,  who,  how- 
ever, observes,  contrary  to  the  remarks  of  Tournefort,  that  it  is 
not  during  the  great  heats  of  the  day  that  this  substance  flows,  but 
during  the  night,  and  a little  after  sunrise;  and  he  even  thinks 
that  a cloudy  atmosphere,  or  a heavy  dew,  is  necessary  for  its 
production  ; and  states  that  the  shepherds  of  Lebanon  only  go  in 
search  of  this  substance  when  the  mountain  has  been  covered 
during  the  night  with  thick  clouds. 

3527.  Those  faiuls  of  wood  which  tee  consider  anumg  the  most 
precious  are  burnt  by  the  Greeks  for  fuel.  In  Amorgos  they 
consume  nothing  hut  Mastich  and  the  Cypress-leaved  Cedar 
(Juniperus  lycia ) (Jig‘  503.)  which  produces  Olibanum.  The 
Greeks  make  use  of  this  latter  in  their  fishing  excursions.  At 
the  stern  of  the  galley  they  have  a sort  of  grating  into  which  the 
wood  is  put,  broken  into  small  pieces.  In  the  night  it  is  set  fire 
to ; and  while  the  fish  are  following  the  boat,  attracted  by  the  light, 
they  strike  at  them  with  a trident  or  three-forked  javelin.  This 
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wood  is  not,  however,  the  produce  of  Amorgos,  which  is  destitute  of  trees,  but  is  brought 
from  the  adjoining  island.  In  the  town  of  Crete,  you  may  see  bundles  of  wood  for  firing  of 
the  most  fragrant  description.  “ Nothing  is  used,”  says  Sieber,  “but  Sage,  Thyme,  Cistus, 
Cypress  wood  (Jig.  504.),  Maijoram,  and  Lavender;  and  it  is,  indeed, a delightful  country, 

where  not  only  the  air  is  scented  with  the  bal- 
samic odour  of  the  numerous  aromatic  plants, 
especially  after  a shower  of  rain,  but  where  the 
very  smoke  is  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
wood  of  which  their  fires  are  made.  ” 

3528.  The  Mas- 
tick  and  Terebinth 
are  gum-resins,  for 
which  the  island  of 
Scio  is  especially 
celebrated.  The  , 
former  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Pis- 
tacia  Lentiscus  (Jig. 

505.).  Olivier  says 
that  “ Mastich  must 
be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  valu- 
able productions  of 
the  island,  since  the 
inhabitants  of  Scio 
owe  to  it  a part  of 

their  privileges,  and  the  cultivators  much  of  their  independence  and  comfort.  The  Len- 
tiscus which  yields  it  no  way  differs  from  that  which  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  all 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  but  from  which  no  Mastich  can  be  procured.  Some  slight 
varieties  may  be  seen  at  Scio,  with  leaves  of  a greater  or  less  size,  which  arc  owing  to  culture, 
and  perpetuated  by  grafts  and  layers. 

3529.  “ In  order  to  obtain  the  Mastich,  it  is  customary  to  make  slight  and  numerous 
incisions  in  the  trunk  and  principal  branches,  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  July,  according 
to  the  Greek  calendar.  From  these  clefts  a liquid  juice  insensibly  trickles,  which  hardens 
by  degrees,  and  remains  attached  to  the  tree  in  drops  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  sometimes 
even  falls  on  the  ground.  The  first  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  is  removed  with  a sharp  iron 
instrument,  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  extremity.  Frequently  a cloth  is  spread  beneath  the 
tree,  that  the  Mastich  may  not  be  impregnated  with  dust  and  dirt.  According  to  regu- 
lations made  on  the  subject,  the  first  gathering  cannot  take  place  before  the  27th  of  August. 
It  lasts  eight  consecutive  days,  and  fresh  incisions  are  made  up  to  the  25th  of  September, 
when  a new  harvest  takes  place,  wliich  again  occupies  eight  days.  After  that  period  die 
trees  are  not  cut  again  ; but  until  the  1 9th  of  November,  the  Mastich  that  continues  to  flow 
is  collected  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  every  week ; and  it  is  forbidden  after  tliat 
period  to  gather  any. 

3530.  “ A curious  experiment , which  deserves  to  be  generally  known,  came  to  my  bearing. 
As  it  is  forbidden  to  cultivate  the  Lentiscus  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  government,  a 
Turk,  hoping  to  evade  the  law,  and  still  obtain  the  Mastich,  grafted  some  Lentisk  plants  on 
young  Terebinths.  They  took  perfectly  well,  but  the  man  w as  surprised,  some  years  after, 
to  find  that  from  the  incisions  he  had  made,  a substance  exuded,  which  combined  the  odour 
and  qualities  of  Mastich  with  the  fluidity  of  Terebinth.  Mastich  is  collected  in  twenty-one 
villages,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  town;  and  the  quantity  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 
rather  more  than  1 25,000  lbs.  45,000  lbs.  belong  to  the  Aga,  who  farms  the  article  ; and 
they  are  paid  to  him  by  the  cultivators  os  a tax  for  the  permission  of  growing  it.  The 
surplus  brings  them  in  about  50  paras  for  2£  lbs.  (rather  less  than  a shilling),  and  they  are 
forbidden,  under  very  heavy  penalties,  to  sell  it  to  any  one  but  the  contractor.  The  best 
and  finest  quality  is  sent  to  Constantinople,  for  the  use  of  the  grand  signior's  palace. 
The  second  sort  goes  to  Cairo,  and  passes  into  the  harams  of  the  Mamelukes ; while 
merchants  only  obtain  a mixture  of  the  second  and  third  qualities.'* 

3531.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  quantity  of  Mastich  afforded  by  the  island  of  Scio  can 
supply  the  great  consumption  of  this  article  in  Turkey  and  in  Europe.  A traveller,  indeed, 
assured  Olivier  that  the  Lentiscus  is  cultivated  in  the  interior  of  Natolia.  Throughout  the 
Ottoman  empire,  it  is  an  universal  practice  for  all  the  women,  even  the  Franks,  to  chew 
Mastich  almost  incessantly.  It  softens  in  the  mouth,  to  which  it  imparts  an  agreeable  fra- 
grance, while  it  strengthens  the  gums  and  whitens  the  teeth.  It  is  also  used  for  fumigation 
and  perfumes ; as  a remedy  for  various  diseases,  and  to  give  a pleasant  flavour  to  bread. 

3532.  The  Terebinth  flows  naturally  in  summer  from  clefts  in  the  bark  of  another  species 
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of  Pistacia,  the  P.  Terebinth  us  (Jig.  506.).  It  is  at  first  liquid,  and  of  a bluish,  greenish, 
506  or  yellowish  white ; but  soon  becomes  hard  and  dry  on  ex- 

posure to  the  air.  It  is  commonly  called  Scian  Terebinth, 
being  principally  grown  in  that  island.  But  its  flow  is 
facilitated  by  the  incisions  which  the  natives  make,  every 
spring,  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree.  Every 
morning,  after  the  coolness  of  night  has  condensed  it,  this 
substance  is  collected  with  a spatula,  from  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  and  the  flat  stones  that  are  laid  expressly  to  receive  it. 
As  the  gum,  thus  obtained,  is  always  mixed  with  some  ex- 
traneous matter,  it  is  purified  by  being  run  through  small 
baskets,  after  having  been  liquefied  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

3533,  The  Terebinth  trees  afford  but  little  gum  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size ; for  an  individual  60  years  old,  and 
with  a trunk  four  or  five  feet  in  circumference,  yields  but 
ten  or  eleven  ounces  annually.  Asa  natural  consequence, 
the  Terebinth  is  very  expensive,  even  in  the  country  where 
it  is  produced.  Part  is  consumed  in  the  Levant,  and  the 
ns-TAciA  rnuirnw.  rest  carried  to  Venice,  where  it  is  generally  adulterated  with 

turpentine,  called  Venetian  Terebinth.  Thus  the  true  tere- 
binth of  Scio  is  hardly  ever  to  be  obtained  pure : that  which  is  really  so  may  be  known 
by  its  thickness,  and  by  possessing  a more  agreeable  odour  than  the  turpentine  of  the 
spruce  and  other  fir  trees ; it  is  also  destitute  of  bitterness  and  acridity. 

3534.  A species  of  Cynips,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of  the  terebinth, 
occasions  galls  and  large  excrescences,  containing  a small  portion  of  a very  limpid  and 
odoriferous  resin. 

3535.  The  Ferula  of  the  ancients , the  rapfhit  of  Dioscorides,  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  allied 
to  the  Assafcetida,  which  is  equally  one  of  the  Fennels,  and  referred  by  most  authors  to  the 
F.  communis ; while  Tournefort,  who  describes  it  in  the  island  of  Skinosa,  where  it  is  still 
called  Nartheca,  says : — 44  It  bears  a stalk  five  feet  high,  three  inches  thick : at  every  ten  inches 
there  is  a knot,  branched  at  each  knot,  covered  with  a hard  bark  two  lines  thick : the  hollow 
of  this  stalk  is  full  of  white  marrow,  which,  being  well  dried,  takes  fire  like  a match : this  fire 
holds  a good  while,  and  consumes  the  marrow  very  gently,  without  damaging  the  bark,  which 
makes  them  use  this  plant  in  carrying  from  one  place  to  another:  our  sailors  laid  in  a good 
store  of  it.  This  custom  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  may  help  to  explain  a passage  in 
Hesiod,  who,  speaking  of  the  fire  that  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven,  says  that  he  brought  it 
in  a ferula.  The  foundation  of  this  fable  doubtless  proceeds  from  Prometheus  being  the 
inventor  of  the  steel  that  strikes  fire  from  the  flint.  In  all  probability  Prometheus  made  use 
of  the  pith  of  the  ferula  instead  of  a match,  and  taught  men  how  to  preserve  fire  in  the 
stalks  of  this  plant.  The  stem  is  strong  enough  to  be  leaned  upon,  but  too  light  to  hurt  in 
striking  ; and,  therefore,  Bacchus,  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  of  antiquity,  wisely  ordained 
the  first  men  that  drank  wine  to  make  use  of  this  plant,  because,  being  heated  with  excessive 
drinking,  they  would  often  break  one  another’s  heads  with  the  ordinary  canes.  The  priests 
of  the  same  deity  supported  themselves  on  these  stalks  when  they  walked ; and  Pliny  ob- 
serves that  this  plant  is  greedily  eaten  by  asses,  though  to  other  beasts  of  burthen  it  is  rank 
poison.  We  could  not  try  the  truth  of  this  observation,  there  being  nothing  but  sheep  and 
goats  on  the  island.  The  plant  is  now  used  for  making  low  stools : they  take  the  dried 
stalks,  and  by  placing  them  alternately  in  length  and  breadth,  they  form  them  into  cubes, 
fastened  at  the  four  comers  with  pegs  of  wood.  These  cubes  are  the  visiting-stools  of  the 
ladies  of  Amorgos.  What  a different  use  is  this  from  that  the  ancients  put  the  ferula  to ! 
Plutarch  and  Strabo  take  notice  that  Alexander  kept  Homer’s  works  enclosed  in  a casket 
of  ferula,  on  account  of  its  lightness : the  body  of  the  casket  was  made  of  this  plant,  and 
then  covered  with  some  rich  stuff  or  skin,  set  off  with  ribs  of  gold,  and  adorned  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones.” 

3536.  Many  of  the  islands  are  celebrated  for  their  wine  — 

44  FU1  higli  the  cup  with  Samian  wine, 

I x*ave  battle*  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio’$  vine.” 

The  former  isle  was  chiefly  famed  for  its  Muscadine,  notwithstanding  that  Strabo  was 
ravished  with  every  individual  tiling  in  it,  except  the  trine ; but  44  belike,”  says  Tournefort, 
44  he  never  tasted  the  Muscadine  wine ; or,  perhaps,  they  never  bethought  themselves  then 
of  making  any.”  Naxos  had  two  fables  related  of  it,  that  the  women  arc  brought  to  bed  at 
the  end  of  eight  months,  and  that  there  flows  a spring  of  wine  in  the  island.  The  wines  of 
Greece  are  in  common  use  throughout  Italy.  They  have  been  celebrated,  indeed,  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  The  ancient  medals  represented  garlands  of  ivy,  interwoven  with 
bunches  of  grapes.  The  wines,  according  to  Tournefort,  have  just  tartness  enough  to 

qualify  their  Tusciousness ; and  the  lusciousness,  far  from  being  fulsome,  is  attended  with  that 
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delicious  balm,  which,  in  those  who  have  tasted  the  Candian  wines,  begets  a contempt  f« 
all  other  wines  whatever.  Jupiter  never  drank  any  other  nectar  when  he  reigned  king  c 
this  island.  The  Turks  cannot  forbear  this  tempting  juice,  at  least  in  the  night-time,  an 
then  they  make  clear  work.  The  Greeks  drink  it  night  and  day,  without  water,  and  in  sma 
draughts,  happy  that  they  can  thus  bury  the  remembrance  of  their  misery.  When  water  i 
poured  on  these  wines,  the  glass  looks  as  if  it  were  full  of  clouds,  shot  through  with  fiucti 
ating  curling  threads,  occasioned  by  the  great  quantity  of  ethereal  oil  which  predominate 
in  this  delicious  liquid. 

3537.  Malmsey,  or  Malvoisie,  so  called  from  the  village  of  Malwisi  in  that  island,  was  for 
long  time  the  produce  of  Crete  ; and  it  was  such  a favourite  with  the  Italians,  that  they  bav 
a proverb,  signifying  that  it  is  «*  manna  to  the  mouth,  and  balsam  to  the  brain.”  Siebc 
witnessed  the  process  of  making  it  in  Crete,  and  describes  the  annual  benediction  of  the  wini 
when  it  is  lodged  in  the  spacious  cellars  of  the  monastery  of  Arcadi*  : — “ Lord  God  ! tho 
who  lovest  mankind,  direct  thine  eyes  to  this  wine,  and  on  those  who  shall  drink  it : bless  ou 
vessels,  thrice  blessed,  as  the  wells  of  Jacob  and  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  as  thou  ha: 
blessed  tins  drink  of  the  Apostles.  O Lord,  thou  who  wast  present  at  the  wedding  of  Cam 
and,  by  changing  the  water  into  wine,  revealed  thy  glory  to  thy  disciples,  send  now  th 
Holy  Spirit  on  this  wine,  and  bless  it  in  thy  name !” 

3538.  The  botanist  need  not  be  told  that  the  currants  of  commerce  are  the  produce  c 
a species  of  vine ; though  among  the  unskilled  in  natural  history  an  opinion  prevails  th; 
they  are  garden  currants  in  a dried  state.  They  are,  in  fact,  small  grapes,  the  berries  of 
vine ; but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  of  what  species  authors  are  not  agreed.  They  derii 
their  name  from  having  been  first  brought  from  Corinth ; and  as  they  are  seedless,  Linna-i 
considered  them  a variety  of  the  common  Vine  ( Vitis  vmifera ),  and  called  it  £ Corinthiac 
apyrena*  Dr.  Sibthorpv  brought  a living  plant,  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind,  from  the  ruir 
of  Corinth,  with  no  small  trouble  and  care;  but  his  ignorant  gardener  threw  it  away.  S 
James  E.  Smith  doubts  whether  tire  “ Zanie  Currant,"  which  is  cultivated  at  Kew  and  in  sore 
other  curious  gardens,  and  is  a native  of  that  island,  pre-eminently  styled,  for  its  beauty,  — 

“ Zantc-,  A or  di  Levanto,*'  — 

be  the  same  plant  as  yields  the  currants  of  commerce. 


Susszrr.  3.  Zoology . 

3539.  The  native  zoology  of  Turkey  is  unquestionably  less  known  than  that  of  many  f 
distant  regions,  inhabited  by  savages  or  barbarians.  The  baneful  spirit  of  Mahometanisr 
shown  in  the  besotted  ignorance  of  its  followers,  who  even  pride  themselves  on  their  content 

for  knowledge,  is  the  curse  of  every  nation  which  h 
been  condemned  to  bend  beneath  its  galling  yoke. 
part  of  Europe  is  more  calculated  to  interest  tl 
philosophic  zoologist  than  the  provinces  of  Europe) 
Turkey,  and  no  part  has  been  so  completely  une 
plored.  Our  ideas,  therefore,  of  its  native  zoology  a 
only  be  formed  from  analogy.  Situated  in  the  me 
- - . genial  climate,  abounding  in  lofty  chains  of  raou 

tains,  rich  and  majestic  forests,  fruitful  plains,  ai 
noble  rivers,  with  its  shores  bathed  by  the  Meditc 
ranean  Sea,  we  may  conjecture  that  many  animals  nc 


rarely  seen  in  more  populous  and  civilised  countries  here  enjoy  their  native  range  ; and  otht 
may  probably  exist,  still  unknown  to  science.  The  proximity,  also,  of  Western  and  Min 

Asia,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  Caucasus,  that  cradle  of  t 
human  race,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  Europe 
Turkey  is  that  “ border  country”  where  the  two  gr€ 
zoological  provinces  of  Europe  and  Asia  meet,  and  biei 
into  each  other.  That  the  semi-barbaric  despots  who  ha 
so  long  held  this  fair  portion  of  Europe  in  the  fett* 
of  ignorance,  and  paralysed  the  minds  of  millions,  m 
soon  be  driven  to  the  deserts  of  their  ancestors,  must 
the  unanimous  wish  of  every  friend  to  the  human  race 
3540.  Among  the  birds  are  found  several  of  the 
wading  species,  more  common  to  the  warm  shores 
Africa.  That  singular  bird  the  European  or  Pink-c 
loured  Flamingo  is  a frequent  visiter  to  the  salt-wat 
pools  and  marshes,  accompanied  by  the  Pelican 
507.)  and  many  other  waterfowl ; and  the  stork  bull 
unmolested  on  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  ancient  temples. 

354 1 . The  domesticated  animals  are  better  known.  The  horses  originally  brought  from  t 
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neighbouring  shores  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  still  replenished  by  constant  intercourse 
with  those  countries,  arc  naturally  fine.  The  cattle  are  very  large,  furnished  with  ample 
horns,  and  arc  apparently  of  the  same  breed  as  those  of  southern  Italy.  The  Wailachian 
sheep  [Jig.  508.)  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  singularity  of  their  horns:  they  diverge 
almost  at  right  angles  from  the  head,  are  very  long,  and  are  spirally  twisted  : this  breed,  which 
is  white,  is  derived  from  the  Cretan,  and  in  form  resembles  the  old  unimproved  breed  of 
England  ; but  the  wool,  though  curling,  is  rather  coarse,  and  it  is  straight  on  the  thighs  and 
tail.  The  superstition  of  the  Turks  leads  them  to  abhor  pigs.  The  Turkish  greyhound, 
though  well  formed,  is  a disgusting  little  animal,  from  the  skin  being  almost  destitute  of  hair. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

3542.  The  Turks , or  Toorks , are  a numerous  race,  whose  original  seat  was  in  the  high 
central  regions  of  Tartary,  to  the  north  aqd  east  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  along  the  border  of  the 
Alta?.  Their  large  and  handsome  persons,  and  their  fair  and  ruddy  complexions,  distinguish 
them  from  the  meagre,  diminutive,  and  almost  deformed  aspect  of  the  Mongols,  the  other 
ruling  Tartar  race.  In  the  tenth  century,  having  subdued  all  their  neighbours,  they  were 
attracted  by  the  rich  and  beautiful  regions  of  the  south,  and  poured  down  through  Khorassan 
into  Persia. 

3543.  The  princes  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty  had,  at  the  above  period,  established  full  sway 
over  Persia.  Thence  they  crossed  the  Euphrates,  to  attack  the  weakened  power  of  the 
Greek  empire  and  the  Saracen  princes.  They  were  triumphant;  and  established  in  Asia 
Minor  what  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Roum,  while  other  chiefs  over-ran  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Land.  At  this  time  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  was  subject  to  Turkish  dynasties. 
But  tlieir  fall  was  preparing.  The  outrages,  of  which  their  rude  bands  were  guilty,  formed 
one  of  the  chief  motives  which  impelled  the  European  powers  to  the  great  enterprise  of  the 
crusades.  The  Latin  nations  poured  in  with  a force  which  the  Turks  were  unable  to  with* 
stand ; and  the  thrones  of  Jerusalem  and  Iconium  were  speedily  subverted.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Mongols,  under  Zingis,  having  achieved  the  subjugation  of  Tartary,  followed  the 
traces  of  the  Turks,  wrested  from  them  Persia,  and  subverted  the  caliphate.  At  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  once  proud  dynasties  of  Seljuk  were  reduced  to  a number  of 
scattered  chieftains,  occupying  the  mountainous  districts  and  high  plaius  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  obliged  to  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Mongol  khans  of  Persia. 

3544.  Othman , or  Ottoman , one  of  their  chiefs,  was  the  man  who,  in  1299,  erecting  an 
independent  standard,  founded  die  mighty  Ottoman  empire.  He  appeared  first  under  the 
aspect  of  a Scythian  chief,  a leader  of  shepherds  and  bandits ; but  first  conquering  and  then 
uniting  under  his  standard  a number  of  neighbouring  tribes,  he  assembled  a formidable 
military  force.  His  successor,  Orchan,  having  taken  Prusa,  erected  it  into  a capital,  which 
almost  defied  the  imperial  metropolis  Constantinople.  His  successors  continually  augmented 
their  force  by  the  peculiar  institutions  under  w'hich  they  trained  to  arms  the  captive  youth  of 
the  conquered  countries.  They  continued  to  make  acquisitions  from  thedecrepid  Greek  empire, 
until  the  walls  of  Constantinople  enclosed  all  that  remained  of  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars. 

3545.  The  Turkish  empire  uhis  raised  to  its  greatest  height  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
in  1453,  by  Mahomet  II.  The  power  of  the  Turks  now  struck  terror  into  all  Europe.  In 
the  succeeding  century  they  subdued  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  and  all  the  Arabian  coast 
on  the  Red  Sea.  In  Europe  they  rendered  tributary  the  Crimea  and  the  countries  along 
the  Danube;  they  over-ran  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  repeatedly  laid  siege  to  Vienna. 
When  affairs  came  to  that  crisis,  however,  the  European  states  took  the  alarm,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Poland  and  Germany  united  against  the  invader,  who  was  repeatedly  driven  back 
with  prodigious  loss.  At  sea,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Venetians  and 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  the  Turks  long  carried  all  before  them:  they  subdued  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  and  all  the  Greek  islands;  and  it  was  only  at  the  little  rock  of  Malta  that  tlieir 
progress  received  a check. 

3546:  The  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power  was  perceptible  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  eighteenth.  The  rigour  of  that  discipline,  by  which 
they  had  rendered  themselves  so  formidable,  was  insensibly  relaxed;  the  grand  signior 
resigned  himself  to  the  luxuries  and  indulgences  of  the  seraglio;  and  the  revolts  of  the 
pachas  in  every  quarter  distracted  the  empire.  When  the  European  powers  began  to  make 
war  with  regular  armies,  they  easily  repelled  those  tumultuary  bands  which  followed  the 
Turkish  standard.  Above  all,  when  Russia  began  to  develope  her  gigantic  energies,  the  star 
of  Ottoman  ascendency  rapidly  declined.  Defeated  in  every  battle,  losing  several  of  their 
finest  provinces,  and  holding  the  rest  by  a precarious  tenure,  the  Turks  ceased  to  be  for- 
midable. In  the  last  war,  indeed,  General  Diebitsch  entered  Adrianople,  and  saw  the  road 
to  the  capital  open  ; though  peace  was  then  granted  on  moderate  terms.  But  Turkey  has 
since  undergone  a still  deeper  humiliation,  having  seen  her  empire  almost  subverted  by 
Ibrahim,  son  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  when  she  was  saved  only  by  the  interposition  of  Russia, 
her  mortal  enemy,  and  obliged  to  sacrifice  Syria  and  Palestine,  two  of  the  finest  portions,  of 
her  territory. 
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3547.  The  Turkish  political  system  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  any  other  European  power, 
but  is  formed  upon  a purely  Asiatic  model.  Its  principle  is  the  subjection  of  the  whole 
administration,  civil,  military,  apd  religious,  to  the  absolute  disposal  of  one  man.  The 
grand  tignior  (Jig.  509.),  the  “ shadow  of  God,"  and  “ refuge  of  the  world,”  is  considered 
509  as  reigning  by  divine  commission,  and  uniting  in  himself  all  the 

4 powers,  legislative,  executive,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical.  Se- 
lim I.,  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  acquired  a right  to  the  title 
of  caliph;  but  eultan,  or  grand  tignior,  is  that  by  which  the 
ruler  of  Turkey  is  best  known.  So  deeply  rooted  is  the  ve- 
neration for  the  Othman  family,  that,  amid  so  many  bloody  and 
violent  revolutions,  the  idea  has  never  been  entertained  of  a sub- 
ject seating  himself  on  the  imperial  throne ; and  after  cutting 
otT  the  bead  of  one  sultan,  nothing  has  ever  been  dreamt  of  but 
raising  the  next  heir  to  the  throne.  Under  the  Mussulman 
system,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  being  considered  as 
essentially  one,  a peculiarly  sacred  character  is  communicated 
to  him  in  whom  they  centre.  According  to  profound  Mahometan 
doctors,  nothing  that  the  sultan  does  can  be  morally  wrong.  It 

' ( : is  at  least  generally  understood  that  he  is  entitled  to  kill,  wan- 

mu»  ,MIU.  tonly,  fourteen  persons  in  the  day,  without  incurring  blame ; 

nor  is  it,  according  to  Rycaut,  till  he  begins  to  kill  at  the  rate  of 
a thousand  a day  that  the  people  acquire  the  right  of  deposing  him.  He  is  considered  also 
the  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  dominions,  excepting  those  dedicated  to  pious  uses. 

3548.  The  visier  {Jig.  510.),  assisted  by  the  divan,  is  the  person  upon  whom  devolves 
510  entire  the  exclusive  power  of  the  state.  The  grand  signior  does 

not  even,  like  some  oilier  Oriental  despots,  make  a show  of  sitting 
Jsth,  in  judgment,  but  delegates  that  function  also  to  his  minister ; 

. ; who,  thus  invested  with  the  authority  of  supreme  magistrate, 

jalBk^  appoints  to  all  civil  and  military  offices,  puts  to  death  all  who 

V* jL  oppose  his  measures,  and  commands  the  army  in  person,  leaving 

^ iLuiJc  . at  court  in  his  absence  a pacha,  under  the  title  of  caimacan. 

k /' ■ a He  is  also  accustomed  to  go  disguised  through  the  city,  to  exa- 

AJL  V*a|  mine  the  weights,  measures,  and  qualities  of  the  goods ; and,  on 

f !‘  TVjl  discovering  any  deftdency,  to  apply  the  bastinado,  nail  the 

offender  by  the  ear  to  the  door  of  his  shop,  or  even  strike  off  his 
Jr  / L ' jfe  head.  The  divan  consisted  formerly  of  six  pachas  of  three  tails ; 
/ aCb  jftufa  - but  of  late  it  has  been  formed  of  the  principal  state  officers : the 
c ' two  cadi  osiers,  or  judges  of  the  army ; the  kiaia  bey,  who  forms 

- --  a sort  of  reis  effendi  (Jig.  51 1.),  an  officer  combining  the  func- 

•aus  rum.  tions  of  chancellor  with  those  of  secretary  of  state  both  for  the 

home  and  foreign  departments ; the  tefterdar  effendi,  or  general 
treasurer  of  the  empire ; the  tchelebi  efferuti,  a sort  of  naval  secretary ; the  capitan  pacha 
(Jig.  519.),  or  lord  high  admiral.  In  general,  there  is  no  exact  correspondence  between 
the  functions  in  this  and  in  a European  court  or  ministry ; a circumstance  from  which 
confusion  is  often  apt  to  arise. 

3549.  The  muftis,  and  ulema,  or  body  of  moUahs,  form  the  depository  of  the  laws  of 
the  empire,  and  the  only  class  who  approach  to  the  character  of  a national  council.  They 
are  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  ministers  of  religion ; though,  since  the  Koran  and  its 
commentaries  form  the  only  law  of  the  empire,  and  the  mollahs  receive  their  education  in  the 
madnesses,  or  colleges  attached  to  the  mosques,  they  bear  quite  a sacred  character.  The  mufti 
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( fig.  513. ) is  the  second  person  of  the  empire  in  dignity ; he  girds  the  sabre  on  the  sultan,  an 
act  equivalent  to  coronation ; and  the  sovereign  advances  seven  steps  to  meet  him,  while  he 
advances  only  three  towards  the  grand  vixier.  No  great  measure  of  state  can  be  regularly 
taken,  or  command  the  respect  of  the  empire,  without  a fetwa  from  the  mufti.  The  sultan 
cannot  behead  him  ; and  though  Murad  IV.  sought  to  evade  this  statute  by  pounding  him 
in  a mortar,  the  interpretation  was  scarcely  considered  sound,  and  has  not  been  followed. 
The  sultan,  however,  in  case  of  high  cause  of  wrath,  possesses,  or  at  least  exercises,  the 
power  of  deposing  the  mufti,  and  thus  secures  in  general  his  strict  subserviency ; though  at 
other  times  that  officer,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  popular  discontents,  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  the  sovereign  to  au  untimely  end.  The  members  of  the  ulema  ought  to 
be  elected  by  the  mufti,  after  strict  examination,  and  with  some  regard  to  hereditary  claim  ; 
but  the  grand  signior  is  in  the  habit  of  nominating  upon  his  own  authority,  and  from  pure 
favour. 

3550.  Justice  is  administered  by  members  of  the  ulema:  those  in  the  large  towns  are 
termed  mollahs , and  in  the  smaller  towns  cadis ; the  nominations  being  made  by  the  sultan 
from  a list  presented  by  the  mufti.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity. At  the  divan  hanneht  or  vizier's  tribunal,  there  is  a written  statement  of  the  case, 
which  must  however  be  comprised  in  a page,  leaving  room  for  the  sentence  at  the  bottom. 
The  parties  then  plead ; two  or  three  witnesses  are  examined  on  each  side ; and  the  decision 
is  given  on  the  spot.  Justice  is  thus  neither  costly  nor  tedious,  but  it  is  venal.  Few  judges 
are  inaccessible  to  a bribe ; and  false  w itnesses  are  more  numerous,  and  more  shameless,  than 
in  almost  any  other  country.  After  all,  Turk  against  Turk  has  a tolerable  chance ; but 
those  beyond  the  pale  of  the  faith  afford  a mine  of  wealth  to  true  believers,  who,  in  opening 
a process  against  them,  are  almost  certain  to  gain  something. 

3551.  The  court  and  seraglio  form  not  only  the  most  brilliant  appendage  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  but  one  of  the  great  moving  springs  of  its  political  action.  In  this  palace,  or  prison, 
are  immured  500  or  600  females,  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
ing realms  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  wherever  Turks  can  rule  or  Tartars  ravage.  The 
pachas  and  tributary  princes  vie  with  each  other  in  gifts  of  this  nature,  which  form  the  most 
effective  mode  of  gaining  imperial  favour.  Into  these  recesses  only  short  and  stolen  glances 
have  been  cast  by  Europeans ; but  their  reports  attest  a splendour  like  that  which  is  cele- 
brated in  the  Arabian  tales : the  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  olive  or  walnut  wood,  curiously 
carved,  richly  gilded,  and  often  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  and  porcelain ; the  floors 
spread  with  the  richest  Persian  carpets.  The  sultan,  how'ever,  does  not  marry,  judging  his 
place  too  high  to  admit  any  one  to  such  an  equality.  From  the  multitude  of  beauties  however, 
he  selects  seven,  who  are  called  kadunis  or  favourites  while  the  remaining  crowd  are  con- 
founded under  the  appellation  of  odalisques,  or  slaves.  The  number  seven  cannot  be  exceeded ; 
but  when  a vacancy  is  wanted,  it  can  be  effected  by  removing  one  of  them  to  the  old  seraglio, 
a dignified  retirement,  which  receives  also  the  favourites  of  the  prince  immediately  on  his 
death.  These  imprisoned  beauties  are  guarded  by  numerous  bands  of  unfortunate  slaves 
reduced  to  the  state  of  eunuchs.  The  gates  and  outer  apartments  are  guarded  by  white 
eunuchs ; but  black  eunuchs,  rendered  safe  by  their  deformity,  are  stationed  in  all  the  in- 
terior recesses.  Many  of  these  personages  rise  to  great  distinction,  and  the  kislar  ago  (fig. 
514.),  their  chief,  is  one  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  empire,  and  etbn  a sort  of  head  of 

the  church.  In  another  palace  arc  reared  a great  hotly  of  ichoglans, 
or  pages,  trained  in  all  graceful  exercises,  for  the  purpose  of  personal 
attendance  on  the  sultan.  They  are  often  raised  to  high  offices  of 
state,  though  in  that  capacity  they  are  viewed  with  utter  contempt 
by  the  hardy  chiefs  who  have  forced  their  way  by  merit  and  ser- 
vices. Another  class  of  eminent  characters  in  this  court  consists  of 
the  mutes.  A Turkish  grandee,  lolling  on  his  sofa,  requires  inces- 
sant attendance:  his  pipe,  sherbet,  and  slippers  must  be  at  any 
moment  handed  to  him  or  to  his  guests ; he  must  therefore  have 
some  one  before  whom  he  can  speak  without  reserve,  and  without 
fear  of  his  secrets  being  made  public ; but  many,  to  reach  such  high 
employments,  feign  themselves  to  be  labouring  under  these  infirmities. 
Dwarfr,  by  a taste  which  seems  common  to  uncultivated  minds,  are 
also  favourites ; and  when  any  individual  unites  the  perfections  of 
being  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a dwarf,  he  becomes  one  to  whom  the 
highest  value  is  attached. 

3552.  The  finances  of  the  empire  arc  shrouded  in  very  deep  mystery;  indeed,  their 
amount  cannot  be  in  any  degree  measured  by  that  of  the  sums  paid  into  the  treasury.  The 
lands  held  as  the  sole  property  of  the  sultan  are  let  out  on  the  tenure  of  military  service ; and 
thus  is  defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  janissaries.  By  a 
similar  assignment  of  land  the  mosques  and  all  other  public  establishments  are  supported  ; 
and  the  sultana  mother  is,  by  the  same  arrangement,  enabled  to  maintain  the  state  belonging 
to  her  rank.  The  numerous  princesses  are  bestowed  in  marriage  on  the  pachas  and  other 
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opulent  individuals  who  find  this  honour  dearly  purchased  by  the  mortifications  which  they 
are  domed  to  endure  from  the  haughtiness  of  these  imperial  spouses.  Of  the  direct  contribu- 
tion the  principal  is  the  haraUh , or  capitation  tax,  imposed  on  all  subjects  of  the  empire  who 
are  not  Mahometan.  It  has  varied  extremely  ; the  present  statutory  amount  is  ten,  six,  or 
three  piastres,  according  to  the  different  gradations  of  supposed  wealth  in  the  contributors ; 
but  there  is  much  that  is  arbitrary  and  oppressive  in  the  actual  levy  of  this  impost.  In  the 
subject  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Walluchio,  the  haratsh  is  paid  in  one  sum  by  the  princes 
or  vaivodes ; but  both  from  them  and  from  the  pachas  his  imperial  majesty  is  pleased  to 
accept  of  numerous  presents  on  various  occasions,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  it  is  at  least 
highly  prudent  to  make  to  the  officers  of  state  and  the  occupants  of  the  haram.  Hence  it  was 
calculated  that  where  the  tribute  was  only  65,000  piastres,  the  presents  exceeded  500, 000. 
In  short,  all  the  offices  of  the  empire  are  regularly  put  up  to  sale.  Forfeiture  and  con- 
fiscation form  also  an  extensive  source  of  revenue,  independently  of  the  principle  by  which 
the  sovereign  is  held  the  legal  heir  of  all  who  die  in  bis  service.  The  customs  are  con- 
siderable, being  levied  by  farm,  without  much  rigour;  but  the  attempts  to  establish  an 
excise  have  been  met  by  violent  discontents,  and  even  insurrection.  One  most  pernicious 
resource  is  tliat  of  the  monopoly  of  grain.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  sums  of  money 
actually  enter  the  miri,  or  imperial  treasury.  De  Tott  and  Cantemir  make  an  estimate  of 
3,900,000/.,  which  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  Olivier,  who  makes  it  upwards 
of  6,000,000/. 

3553.  The  military  system  of  the  Turks , formerly  the  terror  of  the  greatest  powers  in 
Europe,  and  now  despised  by  almost  the  meanest,  lias  undergone  no  formal  change.  It 
is  supported  on  a basis  somewhat  resembling  the  feudal  militia,  though  without  any  tiling 
of  an  hereditary  character.  All  the  lands  are  distributed,  in  portions  of  300  acres  and 
upwards,  among  the  zaims  and  timariotst  on  condition  that  they  bring  into  the  field,  and 
support  at  their  own  cost,  a number  of  horsemen  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  lots. 
The  number  of  timars  and  saimets  are  stated  at  50,160;  and  the  collective  force  which  they 
ought  to  bring  into  the  field  at  150,000.  The  troops  are,  however,  bound  to  keep  to 
their  standards  only  between  the  days  of  St.  George  and  St.  Demetrius;  that  is,  between 
the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  October.  The  above  are  termed  the  toprakli,  or 
feudatory  troops  ; the  rest  are  the  capiculi,  or  paid  troops,  who  alone  approximate  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a regular  force.  Of  these 
lost,  the  chief  have  hitherto  been 
the  janissaries  (jig-  515.),  who  for 
a long  period  might  be  said  to  hold 
at  their  disposal  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire ; and  their  aga  was  one  of  its 
greatest  officers  (Jig.  516.).  They 
originated  in  a peculiar  policy  of 
the  first  sultans,  who,  selecting  the 
most  vigorous  of  the  young  cap- 
tives, trained  them  up  in  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  and  in  all  the 
exercises  fitting  them  for  war. 

They  were  afterwards,  however, 
recruited  out  of  the  Mussulman 
population,  many  of  whom  even  so- 
licited a nominal  admission,  with  a view  to  the  privilege®  and  exemptions  attached  to  the  order. 
The  number  on  the  list  was  thus  very  great ; but  according  to  Mr.  Thornton,  the  actual  issue 
of  pay,  at  the  daily  rate  of  threepence,  implies  only  a force  of  40,000.  Recently,  however, 
tbs  powerful  body  has  been  annihilated  by  the  vigorous  and  bloody  measures  of  Mahmoud, 
the  reigning  sultan,  who  is  using  the  utmost  exertion  to  organise  a new  force  similar  to  that 
maintained  by  the  other  European  powers.  There  is  also  a paid  force  of  spahis , or  cavalry, 
amounting  to  15,000.  Of  this  limited  amount,  a great  proportion  is  required  for  the  body- 
guard of  the  sultan  and  pachas,  and  for  the  police ; so  that  the  field-armies  of  the  Turks 
consist  almost  entirely  of  the  toprak/iy  or  feucLalories,  a huge  tumultuary  mass,  resembling 
the  armies  of  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages.  Their  order  of  encampment  has  been  com- 
pared to  a number  of  coins  taken  in  the  hand  and  scattered  over  a table;  and  their  march 
resembles  the  career  of  the  volcano,  desolating  every  spot  over  which  they  pass : as  they  ad- 
vance, the  inhabitants  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  secrete  all  their  most  valuable  effects.  The 
Turkish  soldiery  make  merely  one  vigorous  push  against  the  enemy,  and  if  this  foils  they  are 
discouraged,  disperse,  and  return  to  their  homes.  Upon  such  a system,  they  cannot,  in  modem 
times,  at  all  match  in  the  field  regular  armies.  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  infer,  from 
the  poor  figure  they  have  made  in  all  the  late  wars,  that  the  Turkish  empire  would  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  an  invader.  It  has  many  defensive  resources.  The  Turks  have  an  excellent 
light  cavalry ; they  skirmish  well,  and  defend  fortresses  with  great  obstinacy ; and  in  ex- 
tremity the  grand  signior  can  summon  to  arms  the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  who 
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are  not  slow  to  obey  the  call  whenever  impelled  by  any  national  motive,  such  as  would  be 
the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  an  infidel  army. 

3554.  The  rayahs,  or  tributary  subjects  of  the  empire,  form  a class  subjected  to  a peculiar 
system  of  policy.  The  propagation  of  the  Koran  by  the  sword  is  a fundamental  principle 
of  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  death  inflicted  on  the  infidel  is  esteemed  the  surest  passport 
into  paradise.  To  justify  this  slaughter,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  resistance ; 
and  not  to  strike  off  the  heads  that  bend,  has  become  an  established  maxim.  But  the 
utmost  boon  w hich  the  vanquished  giaour  can  hope  is,  that  his  life  may  be  spared : his 
person,  his  property,  his  all,  belong  to  the  votaries  of  the  true  faith.  An  indiscriminate 
spoil  was  at  first  made ; but  policy  afterwards  dictated  to  the  sovereign  the  plan  of  com- 
muting these  indefinite  claims  for  the  fixed  tribute  or  capitation  called  harats/i , which,  with 
exclusion  from  all  offices  of  trust  and  power,  formed  the  only  legal  penalties.  Of  course, 
however,  in  such  a government,  various  detached  acts  of  oppression  and  extortion  would  be 
committed,  against  which  the  despised  and  abhorred  Christian  would  in  vain  protest. ' The 
Greeks  had  three  high  offices  to  which  they  might  aspire;  that  of  princes  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  of  dragoman  or  interpreter  ; but  these  were  all  in  the  gift  of  the  Porte  ; and 
the  intrigues  by  which  they  were  to  be  Bought  served  still  more  to  degrade  the  Greek 
character.  Yet,  even  under  this  imperfect  protection,  the  nation,  being  left  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  many  industrious  and  lucrative  occupations,  insensibly  accumulated  a degree  of 
wealth  which  raised  them  to  importance,  and  excited  that  desire  of  independence  which  has 
produced  such  striking  effects. 


Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry . 

3555.  Agriculture,  in  European  Turkey,  is  depressed  at  once  by  arbitrary  exactions, 
and  by  the  devastation  consequent  on  frequent  wars  in  many  of  the  finest  provinces  ; yet  its 
productions  are  valuable.  The  grain,  which  grows  in  the  plains  of  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  empire.  From  the  same  plains 
a great  quantity  of  excellent  butter  and  bad  cheese  is  obtained,  the  latter  being  made  of 
skimmed  milk.  The  steep  sides  and  deep  valleys  of  Hamms  and  Rhodope  are  covered 
with  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  affording  the  most  delicate  mutton,  but  a coarse  kind  of  wool, 
which,  however,  from  its  plenty,  forms  a large  article  of  export.  Buffaloes  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture ; and,  though  their  flesh  is  unpalatable,  their  skins,  being  thick  and 
strong,  are  of  considerable  value.  Hare  skins,  also,  are  so  abundant  as  to  form  un  article  of 
importance  in  commerce.  Bees  innumerable  are  reared,  and  yield  a profusion  of  honey  and 
wax.  A fine  white  silk  is  produced  in  Bulgaria  and  the  plain  of  Adrianople,  but  not  equal 
to  that  of  Bursa.  Cotton  flourishes  in  the  plains  south  of  Hamms,  though  nowhere  so 
copiously  as  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

3556.  Manufactures  are  still  in  a less  flourishing  state  ; yet  the  very  fine  one  of  Turkey 
leather  has  been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  at  Gallipoli,  and  some  other  places  along 
the  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  in  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Olivier  vainly  enquired  into 
the  secret  of  its  preparation,  which  is  still  hid  from  Europeans  ; he  could  not  even  ascertain 
whether  it  lay  in  the  excellence  of  the  leather,  or  in  the  mode  of  dressing  and  dyeing. 
Adrianople  fabricates  a fine  cotton  thread,  similar  to  that  of  Larissa,  by  which  it  is  now 
surpassed.  Mr.  Thornton  praises  the  printed  muslins  of  Constantinople.  Turkey  carpets 
belong  to  Asia  Minor,  where  manufacturing  industry  is  generally  more  advanced  than  in 
European  Turkey. 

3557.  The  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  empire,  excluding  Greece,  is  almost  confined  to 
Constantinople.  Perhaps  no  city  was  ever  better  situated  for  trade,  either  by  land  or  sea ; 
but  the  proud  indolence  of  the  Turks,  altogether  averse  from  such  occupation,  reduced  it  to 
a secondary  rank  ; it  is  therefore  confined  to  the  tributary  races,  and  to  Frank  merchants  at 
Constantinople,  acting  under  great  difficulty  and  restraint.  From  Constantinople  would  be 
exported  a good  deal  of  grain,  were  it  not  for  the  impolitic  prohibition,  which  does  not  how- 
ever prevent  a considerable  contraband  trade.  Other  productions  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  wool,  buffalo  hides,  skins,  goats’  hair,  Turkey  leather,  wax,  drugs,  silk,  cotton, 
and  copper,  find  their  chief  vent  through  the  capital.  The  pride  of  the  Orientals,  and  their 
peculiar  habits,  render  them  little  dependent  ou  imports  from  the  West.  Nevertheless,  the 
European  merchants  contrive  to  introduce  some  cottons  and  sugar,  also  coffee  from  the 
West  Indies,  under  the  disguise  of  Mocha,  together  with  glass,  porcelain,  and  other  brilliant 
fabrics  for  the  ornament  of  the  haram.  From  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  are  brought 
slaves  in  great  numbers,  also  a vast  quantity  of  salt-fish  and  caviare,  which  are  required  for 
the  Greek  fasts.  Before  the  revolutionary  war,  the  intercourse  with  the  West  was  chiefly 
maintained  by  Marseilles  and  Leghorn  ; but  when  their  flags  could  not  appear  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Greeks  carried  on  all  the  traffic  of  the  Levant. 
In  the  present  state  of  confusion,  it  is  difficult  to  say  either  what  are,  or  what  are  likely  to 
be,  the  channels  of  this  commerce. 

3558.  The  roads,  as  usual  in  absolute  monarchies,  are  supported  by  the  government,  the 
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pachas  having  assignments  upon  the  national  domains  for  that  purpose.  The  grand  mili- 
tary routes  are  thus  maintained  in  tolerable  order ; but  the  by-paths  are  greatly  neglected. 
We  are  not  aware  that  canals  have  ever  entered  into  the  plans  of  Turkish  improvement. 

Skct.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

3559.  The  national  character  and  aspect  of  the  Turk  is  thoroughly  Oriental,  and  in  every 
point  contrary  to  that  of  the  Western  European  nations.  AH  the  external  forms  of  life 
arc  dissimilar,  and  even  opposite.  The  men,  instead  of  our  dresses  fitted  tight  to  the  body, 
wear  long  flowing  robes,  which  conceal  the  limbs.  Instead  of  standing  or  sitting  on  chairs, 
they  remain  stretched  on  sofas  in  luxurious  indolence ; considering  it  madness  to  stir  or  walk, 
unless  for  special  purposes  or  business.  They  sit  cross-legged,  especially  at  meals.  On 
entering  a house,  they  take  off',  not  their  hat,  but  their  shoes ; in  eating,  they  use  the  fingers 
only,  without  knife  or  fork  ; they  sleep  not  on  beds,  but  on  couches  on  the  ground.  The 
females,  excluded  from  all  society,  remain  shut  up  in  the  liaram,  and  must  not  be  seen  or 
named  by  any  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  grave,  secluded,  and  serious  cast,  impressed 
by  a despotic  government  and  by  the  Mahometan  law,  is  more  decided  in  the  Turk  than  in 
the  Arab  or  Persian : he  is  “ a solemn  solitary  being.”  The  abject  submission  to  a master, 
which  is  esteemed  a religious  duty,  is  combined  with  the  pride  of  a conquering  people,  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  being  surrounded  by  subject  races  on  whom  he  has  set  his  foot. 
The  deportment  of  the  Turk  to  the  rayah  is  that  of  the  Teutonic  baron  towards  his  humblest 
domestic  vassal.  Yet,  though  this  fancied  superiority  prompts  to  acts  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
to  this  numerous  class,  it  seems  to  inspire  a sense  of  personal  dignity,  which  raises  him 
above  the  system  of  falsehood  and  deceit  which  is,  as  it  were,  rooted  elsewhere  throughout 
the  East.  Compared  with  other  Orientals,  the  Turk  is  honest,  and  his  word  may  be  trusted. 
From  this  combination  of  the  slave  and  the  aristocrat  in  circumstances  of  a political 
nature,  of  austerity  and  licentiousness  in  religion,  the  character  of  the  Turks  exhibits  many 
striking  contrasts.  “ We  find  them,"  says  Thornton,  “ brave  and  pusillanimous ; good  and 
ferocious ; linn  and  weak ; active  and  indolent ; passing  from  austere  devotion  to  disgusting 
obscenity ; from  moral  severity  to  gross  sensuality ; fastidiously  delicate  and  coarsely 
voluptuous ; seated  on  a celestial  bed  and  preying  on  garbage.  The  great  are  alter, 
nately  haughty  and  humble;  arrogant  and  cringing;  liberal  and  sordid.  Though  the 
Turk  bo  naturally  sedate  and  placid,  his  rage,  when  once  roused,  is  furious  and  ungovern- 
able, like  that  of  a brute.”  Hospitality  and  giving  of  alms  are  Oriental  virtues.  Every 
grandee  keeps  a sort  of  open  table  ; and  the  fragments  of  the  feast  are  distributed  to  the  poor 
at  the  door.  It  is  rare  to  hinder  any  one  from  plucking  herbs  or  fruit  in  a garden  or 
orchard.  This  humanity  is  even  injudiciously  extended  to  the  lower  creation,  which  enjoy  at 
Constantinople  a sort  of  paradise.  The  dogs,  though  excluded  as  unclean  from  the  houses 
and  mosques,  are  allowed  to  multiply  in  the  streets  till  they  become  a perfect  nuisance  • the 
doves  feed  at  liberty  on  the  grain  in  the  harbour,  which  echoes  with  the  crowded  clang  of 
unmolested  sea-birds. 

3560.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  considered  to  be  preserved  throughout  this  empire  in  a 
state  of  peculiar  and  exclusive  purity.  The  Turk  is  imbued  from  his  earliest  infancy  with 
the  loftiest  conceptions  of  his  own  spiritual  state,  and  with  a mingled  hatred  and  contempt 
of  every  other.  This  feeling  is  entertained,  not  only  towards  the  “ infidel,”  but  still  more 
deeply  towards  the  Persian  Schiite,  whose  tenets  respecting  the  person  of  Ali  are  so  detested 
that,  according  to  the  soundest  doctors,  it  as  meritorious  to  kill  one  Schiite  as  twenty  Chris’ 
tians.  The  chief  observances  of  their  religion  consists  in  the  namaz,  or  prayer,  repeated  five 
times  a day,  preceded  by  ablution,  and  accompanied  by  prostrations ; and  in  the  observance 
of  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  when  during  a whole  month  neither  solid  food  nor  liquid  is  tasted 
before  sunset.  The  mosques  have  certain  officers  atttached  to  them;  as  the  muezzin,  who 
from  the  top  of  the  highest  minaret,  calls  the  neighbourhood  to  prayers;  the  sheiks  and 
kialibs,  who  preach  and  read  ; the  imam,  who  has  the  general  care  of  the  mosque,  and,  in  the 
villages,  performs  alone  all  the  other  sacred  duties.  These  functionaries  are  not  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  citixens  cither  by  habits  or  deportment;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
is  not  an  office  of  religion  which  may  not  be  regularly  performed  without  a priest,  either  by 
the  magistrate  or  by  private  individuals.  The  sultan,  as  grand  imam,  or  head  of  the  church 
devolves  the  duties  of  this  character  on  inferior  officers;  and  most  especially  on  the  kislar 
ago,  or  chief  of  the  black  ennuchs,  who,  by  a singular  arrangement,  is  entrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  mosques.  It  ha*  been  said,  that  Bound  (relief  and  the  strict 
observance  of  the  above  ceremonies  are  considered  as  securing  paradise,  without  the  necessity 
of  repentance  or  of  good  works.  Busbequius  even  counts  it  as  the  peculiar  felicity  of  a 
Mussulman  to  believe  “ that  nothing  can  be  wrong  which  he  wishes  to  do,  and  nothing  right 
which  he  does  not  wish.”  But  this  seems  to  be  going  too  far.  We  find  the  disuse  of  wine, 
the  giving  of  alms,  and  the  founding  of  caravanseras,  practised  on  a great  scale,  from  religious 
motives.  The  first  of  these  is  a good  deal  evaded ; yet  religion  has  certainly  effected  the 
general  substitution  of  coffee,  opium,  and  tobacco,  though  even  the  last  is  not  considered 
rigidly  orthodox.  Predestination  is  celebrated  os  a Mahometan  tenet,  and  is  indeed  ever  in 
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their  mouth.  “ It  is  written,”  is  the  resigned  comment  with  which  they  meet  the  most 
severe  calamities,  and  even  death  itself.  Yet,  as  they  take  the  same  anxious  and  even 
inordinate  care  to  avoid  these  evils  as  others,  the  dogma  perhaps  is  rather  in  their  mouths 
than  in  their  hearts ; and  the  formidable  valour  which,  in  the  career  of  their  victories,  was 
attributed  to  it,  no  longer  stands  in  need  of  such  a solution.  There  are  institutions  which, 
though  not  ordained  by  Mahomet,  have  become  essential  branches  of  the  present  system. 
Such  are  the  dervishes , a body  who  seek,  by  fantastic  displays  of  self-denial,  and  contempt 
of  the  outward  decencies  of  life,  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  superior  sanctity.  The  most 
eminent  are  the  howling  dervishes,  who  scream  out  the  name  of  God  till  they  foam  at  the 
mouth  and  fall  to  the  ground  quite  exhausted.  In  one  sect  the  zealots  founded  their  fame 
upon  getting  all  their  teeth  drawn  out;  but  it  has  not  made  much  progress.  The  belief  in 
charms,  sorcery,  magic,  and  the  evil  eye,  was  condemned  by  the  precepts  of  Mahomet ; but 
as  this  censure  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  it  has  not 
taken  effect,  and  these  particulars  continue  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  popular  creed  in 
Mahometan  countries. 

3561.  The  learning  of  the  Turks  may  be  comprised  within  a very  limited  compass.  The 
torrent  of  their  barbarous  invasion  buried  under  it  not  only  the  splendid  though  corrupted 
remains  of  Greek  science,  but  tliat  of  a secondary  description  which  was  attained  by  the 
Arabs  under  the  caliphate.  Yet  some  of  the  early  sultans  were  patrons  of  learning;  as, 
indeed,  most  conquerors  have  been.  Among  these  was  Orchan,  who  founded  at  Bursa  a 
highly  celebrated  academy  ; and  Mahomet  II.,  whom  Western  Europe  regards  as  a ferocious 
tyrant,  but  who  in  the  East  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  love  of  learning  an 
for  his  victories.  It  cannot  be  said  that  even  now  learning  is  left  absolutely  without 
encouragement.  Afadresses  richly  endowed  are  attached  to  every  mosque,  and  in  them  a long 
and  laborious  course  of  study  is  provided  for  those  who  aspire  to  form  part  of  the  ulema. 
Ten  degrees  are  conferred  by  these  madresses,  and  the  student  is  often  forty  years  old  before 
he  can  attain  the  highest,  tliat  of  Suleymanieh.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  studies  there 
pursued  liave  no  tendency  to  enlarge  the  mind,  or  to  adapt  it  for  the  duties  of  active  life. 
They  comist  of  the  rhetoric  and  logic  of  the  dark  ages ; of  discussions  respecting  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Abubekirand  Omar;  and  of  knotty  theological  questions,  such  as,  whether 
the  feet,  at  rising,  should  be  washed  with  water,  or  only  be  nibbed  with  the  bare  hand.  The 
Turks  are  ignorant  of  the  most  common  instruments  in  natural  philosophy,  the  telescope, 
the  microscope,  the  electrical  machine,  which,  if  presented  to  them,  are  merely  shown  as 
objects  of  childish  curiosity.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  scarcely  know  any  thing  of 
countries  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  Astrology,  so  long  exploded  from  the  list 
of  European  sciences,  continues  in  Turkey  to  influence  and  direct  the  public  councils.  No 
expedition  sails  from  Constantinople,  no  foundation  of  a building  is  laid,  nor  public  officer 
installed,  until  the  munedjem  bachi , or  chief  of  the  astrologers,  has  named  the  fortunate 
day.  With  all  their  pride,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Christian  physicians,  whose 
skill  they  ascribe  to  necromancy,  and  who  they  therefore  expect  will  predict  at  once,  in  the 
most  precise  manner,  the  issue  of  their  complaints.  All  the  arts  liave  degenerated  into 
mechanical  trades.  Neither  architecture,  painting,  nor  music  is  practised  with  any  degree 
of  taste  or  genius. 

3562.  The  condition  of  the  female  sex  in  Turkey  is  particularly  foreign  to  our  manners 
and  ideas.  From  the  moment  of  marriage  they  are  immured  in  the  haram,  excluded  from  the 
view  of  the  public  and  of  all  of  the  opposite  sex,  their  nearest  relations  being  alone  admitted 
on  occasions  of  peculiar  ceremony.  This  circumscribed  existence,  and  the  necessity  of  sharing 
with  a multitude  of  rivals  the  favour  of  a husband,  or  rather  master,  appear  intolerable 
to  European  ideas.  It  is  not,  however,  without  compensations,  though  it  seems  a 
great  extravagauce  in  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  to  allege,  respecting  Turkish  females,  that 
they  are  the  only  free  women  on  earth.  They  are  allowed  to  visit  and  receive  visits, 
and  to  frequent  the  baths ; ablution  being  even  obligatory  in  a religious  view ; and  there 
they  meet  with  numbers  of  their  own  sex.  Europeans  have  not  failed  to  surmise  that 
opportunities  are  thus  taken  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  guardians,  and  that  the  bars 
of  the  haram  are  of  little  avail.  Other  well-informed  writers  doubt  if  intrigues,  which 
can  be  carried  on  only  at  the  hazard  of  life,  and  with  numerous  accomplices,  can  be  very 
frequent.  The  advances,  in  such  caws,  are  always  made  by  the  lady,  who  likewise  arranges 
the  mode  of  meeting,  provided  the  gentleman  be  willing  to  risk  his  head  in  the  adven- 
ture. It  can  admit  of  less  doubt  that,  by  the  channels  already  named,  all  the  news  of 
the  city  finds  its  way  into  the  haraiu,  and  that  gossip  is  carried  on  there  as  busily  as  in  any 
European  coterie.  Here  also  favours  are  solicited  through  the  channel  of  female  relations, 
and  the  haram  becomes  often  the  centre  of  intrigues  by  which  the  empire  is  shaken.  Peculiar 
veneration  is  attached  in  Turkey  to  the  parental  character,  and  particularly  to  that  of  mother. 
Even  in  the  fall  of  a great  man,  his  haram  is  always  respected,  and  the  property  belonging 
to  his  wives  is  left  untouched,  so  that  they  sometimes  become  his  support.  Marriage  in 
Turkey  has  nothing  sacred  ; it  is  merely  a civil  contract,  fixing  the  amount  of  the  dower,  and 
perhaps  limiting  the  husband  as  to  the  number  of  his  other  wives.  If  the  iman  be  present 
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along  with  the  cadi,  he  is  only  a legal  witness.  Those,  with  respect  to  whom  there  is  no 
such  contract,  rank  as  concubines,  who  are  chiefly  purchased  slaves.  In  Constantinople 
there  is  a bazaar ; a vast  square  building,  with  an  interior  court,  “ where  man  does  not  blush 
to  expose  to  sale  the  most  lovely  and  interesting  part  of  the  creation.”  Infidels  are  excluded, 
on  account  of  the  dreaded  influence  of  their  evil  eye ; yet  French  travellers,  who  have  caught 
some  stolen  glances,  report  that  the  captives  were  seen  seated  upon  mats,  with  their  legs 
crossed,  in  groupes  of  fifteen.  Pouqueville  did  not  observe  in  these  fair  sufferers  any  sense 
of  their  dismal  situation  ; they  were  chatting  with  the  utmost  volubility,  laughing  and  singing : 
but  Olivier,  in  the  group  which  he  saw,  observed  one  who  was  overwhelmed  with  the  deepest 
affliction.  The  children  of  concubines  are  considered  as  legitimate.  Polygamy  is  permitted 
by  law,  and  carried  sometimes  to  a vast  extent,  but  only  by  the  rich.  The  poor,  and  even 
others  who  study  domestic  quiet,  find  one  wife  quite  sufficient.  Divorce  is  permitted,  but 
is  not  common.  Disagreement  of  temper  does  not  bear  so  hard  on  the  husband,  from  the 
separate  state  in  wliich  he  lives ; adultery  is  avenged  by  the  poniard  ; so  that  sterility, 
reckoned  so  deadly  a curse  throughout  the  East,  is  the  prevailing  motive  for  divorce. 

3563.  The  r ayahs,  or  subject  infidels,  who  form  so  large  a part  of  the  population  of  Turkey, 
are  chiefly  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  The  Greeks  have  been  largely  noticed,  in  treating 
of  their  native  district.  The  Jew's,  exposed  to  every  insult,  are  more  degraded,  both  as  to 
character  and  state,  than  in  Europe.  They  carry  on  banking;  usury,  at  enormous  rates; 
and  various  small  trades,  despised  by  others,  by  which  a penny  can  be  turned ; and  are 
alleged  to  have  few*  scruples  on  any  thing  by  which  their  gains  may  be  augmented.  The 
Armenians  carry  on  almost  all  the  inland  trade  of  the  empire,  particularly  in  Asia;  and  are 
an  industrious,  frugal,  sober,  and  not  very  dishonest  race.  According  to  Pouqueville,  the 
Turk,  when  he  deigns  to  trade,  sells  with  the  air  of  conferring  a favour;  the  Greek,  artful 
and  active,  is  eloquent  in  setting  forth  his  commodities,  appealing  to  heaven  for  their  value 
and  his  own  probity  ; the  Armenian  establishes  his  speculations  with  coolness  and  reflection, 
his  eye  always  fixed  on  the  future ; while  the  Jew  buys,  sells,  offers  his  age ncy  in  business, 
and  is  all  activity,  all  attention  ; nor  can  the  uniform  contempt  and  aversion  with  which  he 
is  treated  ever  repel  his  assiduities. 

S564.  The  amusements  of  the  Turk  are  chiefly  domestic.  His  delight  is  to  give  himself 
up  to  continued  and  unvaried  reverie  ; to  glide  down  the  stream  of  time  without  thought  or 
anxiety ; to  retire  under  the  shade  of  trees,  there  to  muse  without  any  fixed  object,  and  to 
inhale  through  the  pipe  a gently  inebriating  vapour.  Stretched  in  luxurious  ease,  he  takes 
pleasure,  however,  in  listening  to  the  narrative  of  the  professed  story-teller,  or  in  viewing 
the  dances  of  Greek  youths  or  Turkish  balladvihres,  nt  which,  though  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  decorum,  he  even  allows  the  presence  of  his  wives.  The  ball,  the  theatre,  the  crowded 
party,  all  that  in  Europe  can  be  accounted  gaiety,  are  utterly  foreign  to  Turkish  manners. 

3565.  The  dress  of  the  Turks  consists  of  long,  loose  robes,  which  do  not  encumber  their 
stately  walk,  though  they  would  be  incompatible  with  running  or  rapid  motion.  The  absence 
of  all  those  bandages  and  ligatures  by  which  Europeans  are  shackled  must  be  highly  favour- 
able to  the  developement  of  form,  and  even  to  health.  The  turban  is  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  Eastern  dress ; and  its  varied  form  and  ornaments  not  only  discriminate  the  rich 
from  the  poor,  but  afford  a badge  to  the  various  professions,  to  each  of  which  a costume  is 
appointed  by  government,  and  strictly  enforced. 

3566.  The  food  of  the  Turks  is  not  very  luxurious.  It  consists  chiefly  of  stews  and  hashes, 
particularly  that  favourite  one  called  pilau,  with  salads,  olives,  and  sweetmeats.  In  wine, 
though  prohibited  by  their  religion,  some  sultans  and  great  men  have  deeply  indulged  ; 
but  in  general  its  use  is  confined  to  the  lowest  ranks.  Coffee  and  sherbet  are  handed 
about  on  all  occasions.  Opium,  as  a substitute  for  wine,  is  taken  to  excess,  and  often  fatally ; 
those  addicted  to  it  usually  fall  victims  before  the  age  of  forty. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

3567.  Turkey  in  Europe,  when  we  have  excluded  Greece,  may  be  divided  into  Roumelia, 
or  that  great  plain,  south  of  Hremus  and  Rhodope,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Thrace ; and 
into  Bulgaria,  the  northern  plain  between  that  cliain  and  the  Danube.  The  rest  of  the 
territory  consists  of  tributary  Christian  states,  which  are  ruled  by  Christian  princes  nomin- 
ated by  the  Porte,  and  vacillate  between  independence,  devastation,  and  subjection. 

3568.  Roumelia  has  been  made  to  include  all  coutiuental  Greece  to  the  frontier  of 
Albania ; but,  in  the  present  restricted  sense  it  forms  a large  plain,  fertile  in  grain,  fruits, 
silk,  and  cotton  ; while  numerous  flocks  and  herds  cover  the  hanging  sides  of  the  mountains. 
It  forms  the  central  and  metropolitan  province  of  the  empire,  almost  exclusively  held  by  a 
Turkish  population,  and  including  the  two  great  capitals  Constantinople  and  Adrianople. 

3569.  Constantinople  (Jig.  517.)  occupies  perhaps  the  most  commanding  and  important  site 
of  any  city  in  the  world.  Mistress  of  the  long  chain  of  straits  connecting  the  two  great  seas 
which  separate  Europe  from  Asia,  it  forms  the  link  between  those  continents.  Hence,  even 
while  Thrace  was  steeped  in  barbarism,  Byzantium  flourished  as  a great  commercial 
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republic,  until  the  period  when  Constantine  raised  it  to  higher  importance  by  giving  to  it 
bis  name,  and  making  it  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Even  after  the  separation  of  the  West, 
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it  continued  the  metropolis  of  the  East,  and  rose  in  importance  during  the  encroachments  on 
its  territory  by  the  invading  tribes.  As  the  world  was  overwhelmed  with  the  prodigious 
inundation  of  the  barbarians,  Constantinople  became  the  refuge  of  all  that  remained  of  ancient 
science  and  civilisation.  Reduced  by  Mahomet  II.,  it  became  the  capital  of  Moslem  igno- 
rance and  superstition  ; yet  it  still  continues  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Europe,  ranking 
next  to  London  and  Paris.  The  population,  in  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  census,  can  be 
little  more  than  conjectured.  Mr.  Eton  gives  the  lowest  estimate,  which  is  300,000.  It  is 
argued  that  Constantinople  stands  on  somewhat  less  ground  than  Paris,  that  the  houses  ore 
not  so  high,  and  there  are  larger  gardens ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lower  classes 
in  the  East  pack  together  in  a manner  of  which  Europeans  have  scarcely  an  idea.  Olivier, 
from  the  quantity  of  corn  consumed,  infers  that  the  inhabitants  exceed  half  a million  ; and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  strict  investigation  gave  even  a greater  number ; though  it 
seems  wonderful  that  Mr.  Thornton  should  have  mentioned  a million  of  rayahsas  a possible 
amount.  Constantinople,  unlike  other  European  capitals,  derives  little  support  from  the  re- 
sidence of  any  great  landed  proprietors  or  capitalists,  for  whom  indeed  it  has  few  attractions. 
It  rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  support  of  those  employed  by  the  government,  or  soliciting 
from  it  favours  and  offices  ; and  Olivier  calculates  that  8,000,000/.  sterling  are  poured  in 
from  the  provinces,  wliich  affords  certainly  a very  ample  income.  We  must  add,  however, 
the  commercial  class,  and  the  remains  of  the  Greek  aristocracy,  who  are  established  in  a 
quarter  called  the  Fanar,  and  thence  denominated  Fanariots. 

3570.  The  situation  of  Constantinople  is  as  beautiful  and  superb  as  it  is  commodious. 
Seated  on  the  Bosphorus,  at  the  point  where  it  communicates  with  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of 
Marmora,  it  is  connected  both  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  by  a succession  of 
straits,  easily  defensible,  yet  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  port  is  spacious  and 
admirable.  On  the  side  of  Europe  and  on  that  of  Asia  rich  plains  spread  before  the  eye, 
bounded  by  the  snowy  tops  of  Hsmus  and  Olympus.  The  city  itself,  rising  on  seven  hills, 
along  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  embosomed  in  groves,  from  amid  which  numerous  gilded 
domes  ascend  to  a lofty  height,  presents  a most  magnificent  spectacle.  But  the  moment 
the  interior  is  entered,  all  the  magic  scene  disappears.  The  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  ill 
paved,  and  crowded  ; the  houses  low  and  gloomy  ; and  the  hills,  which  appeared  majestic  in 
the  view,  causing  steep  ascents  and  descents,  prove  excessively  inconvenient.  But  the  most 
fatal  circumstance  in  the  structure  of  Constantinople  is,  that  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor 
are  alike  entirely  composed  of  wood,  while  chimneys  are  not  generally  used,  but  their  place 
supplied  by  vessels  of  brass  or  earth  put  under  the  feet.  These  circumstances,  joined  to  the 
usual  improvidence  of  the  Mahometans,  cause  most  tremendous  conflagrations.  It  is  even 
believed,  with  or  without  reason,  that  the  Turkish  public  employ  the  setting  fire  to  the  city 
as  a mode  of  communicating  their  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  their  rulers.  The  scene  is 
terrible,  from  the  extent  of  the  blaze,  the  deep  rolling  of  the  drum  from  the  top  of  the 
minarets,  and  the  crowds  that  assemble,  among  whom  even  the  grand  signior  himself  is 
expected  to  be  present.  It  is  reckoned  that  Constantinople  rises  entire  from  its  ashes  in 
the  course  of  every  fifteen  years ; but  no  advantage  is  ever  taken  of  the  circumstance  tP 
improve  its  aspect.  The  fallen  streets  are  immediately  reconstructed  with  all  their  imper- 
fections, and  the  houses  rebuilt  of  the  same  fragile  materials.  This  city  contains,  how- 
ever, some  structures  that  are  very  magnificent.  Among  them  stands  foremost  the  mosque 
of  St.  Sophia,  accounted  the  finest  in  the  world,  first  built  as  a church  by  Justinian,  and  con- 
verted by  tbe  conquering  Turks  to  its  present  use.  The  mosques  of  Sultan  Achmet  and 
of  Suleyman  (Jig.  518.)  are  equally  vast  and  splendid,  but  not  marked  by  the  same  classic 
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taste.  The  numerous  minarets  are  in  general  airy  and  elegant,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city. 


3571.  Pera  and  Scutari , two  ap- 
pendages to  Constantinople,  in  any 
other  vicinity  would  rank  as  cities. 
Pera  is  the  Frank  quarter,  where 
reside  the  ambassadors  and  agents  of 
all  the  European  courts,  and  under 
their  protection  all  Christians  whose 
trade  does  not  fix  them  at  the  port. 
It  has  thus  become  very  populous, 
and  even  crowded ; so  that  houses 
are  obtained  with  difficulty.  Scutari 
stands  on  the  Asiatic  side,  in  a beauti- 
ful and  cultivated  plain,  and  presents 
a picturesque  aspect,  from  the  mixture 
of  trees  and  minarets.  It  carries  on 
a very  considerable  caravan  trade  with 
the  interior  of  Asia.  A great  forest  near  it  contains  the  most  splendid  cemetery  of 
the  empire,  as  all  the  grandees  of  Constantinople  seek  to  deposit  their  remains  in  Asia,  which 

they  consider  as  a Holy  Land, 
in  the  possession  of  true  believers, 
while  Europe  is  almost  entirely 
the  prey  of  the  “ infidel.”  In 
this  vicinity  is  situated  the  castle 
of  the  Seven  Towers  (Jig.  519.) 
used  by  government  as  a state 
prison. 

3572.  Romania , or  Roumclia, 
is  sometimes  used  in  a very  ex- 
tensive sense,  as  comprehending 
all  European  Turkey  except  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube ; but 
more  strictly  it  is  applied  to  the 
plain  on  the  site  of  ancient  Thrace,  comprehended  between  the  chains  of  Htemus,  Rhodope, 
and  the  sea.  In  this  fruitful  but  ill-cultivated  plain,  Adrianople,  the  city  of  Adrian,  rears 
its  lofty  walls  and  towers.  It  was  the  European  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire  before  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  and  it  is  still  a large  city,  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing 
about  100,000  inhabitants.  There  are  several  ancient  palaces,  and  a splendid  mosque  erected 
by  Sultan  Selim  out  of  the  ruins  of  Famagosta  in  Cyprus ; but  the  streets,  according  to 
Dr.  Walsh,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  houses  ill  built  of  brick  and  mud.  The  ancient 
strength  of  its  fortifications  has  gone  into  decay  ; so  that  General  Diebitsch,  in  the  campaign 
of  1829,  entered  it  without  resistance.  Kirklissa  is  a large  old  dirty  town,  of  4000  houses, 
whose  Turkish  inhabitants  are  imbued  with  all  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  their  nation ; but 
there  are  a considerable  number  of  Jewish  and  Greek  families,  who  practise  some  industry, 
and  send  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  to  the  markets  of  Constantinople.  Bourgas, 
on  a bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  foot  of  the  Balkan,  has  a manufactory  of  pottery,  and 
carries  on  a considerable  trade.  Gallipoli,  on  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  is  also  a large 
and  commercial  place,  with  17,000  inhabitants. 

3573.  Bulgaria  forms  a long  plain,  between  Htemus  on  the  south  and  the  Danube  on  the 
north.  Some  portions  are  rugged,  others  marshy ; but  upon  the  whole  it  possesses  a large 
share  of  beauty  and  fertility.  The  Bulgarians,  a race  originally  Tartar,  now  profess  the 
Greek  religion;  and  are  quiet,  industrious,  and  hospitable.  Sophia,  the  capital,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  is  a large  town,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a great  inland 
trade  between  Salonica  and  the  interior  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  It  is  also  the  usual 
rendezvous  of  the  Turkish  armies  taking  the  field  against  the  Russians  or  Austrians. 
Schumla,  near  the  entrance  of  another  of  the  great  passes  of  the  Balkan,  forms  rather  a 
chain  of  rudely  entrenched  positions  than  a regular  fortress ; yet  such  is  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  Turks  defend  such  situations,  tliat  this  city  has  repeatedly  baffled  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  Russian  army,  which  in  1 828  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  signal  disaster.  Even  in 
Diebitsch's  victorious  campaign  of  1829,  he  was  unable  to  reduce  the  place,  but  passed  it,  and, 
crossing  the  Balkan  to  Adrianople,  intimidated  the  Porte  into  a peace.  Schumla  is  a large  city, 
with  numerous  mosques  and  minarets  glittering  with  burnished  tin  plates.  It  is  distinguished 
by  numerous  workmen  in  tin  and  brass.  Temovo,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Bulgarian  kings, 
commands  another  of  the  Balkan  passes.  Varna,  a port  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  also  a leading 
military  station,  and  was  the  theatre  of  a signal  victory  gained  by  Amurath  the  Great  over 
the  Hungarian  troops. 
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3574.  A chain  of  forirrws  on  the  Danube , large,  and  strongly  fortified,  formed  long  the 
main  bulwarks  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  chief  are,  Widin,  the  residence  of  a pacha; 
Giurgevo,  Nicopoli,  Rutshuk,  Silisiria.  They  are  all  of  nearly  similar  character,  extensive 
and  populous,  uniting  with  their  importance  os  military  stations  that  derived  from  an  extensive 
trade  along  the  Danube.  Rutshuk  is  the  largest,  containing  7000  houses,  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  who  carry  on  an  active  trade.  The  country  round  is  a dead 
flat  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Giurgevo  is  considered  by  Mr.  Walsh  the  most  complete 
fortress  in  the  empire.  It  is  situated  amid  dismal  swamps  ; but  in  the  vicinity  are  mines  of 
rock  salt,  purer  than  that  of  Cheshire,  and  white  as  snow.  Silistria,  in  the  last  war,  distin- 
guished itself  by  a long  and  obstinate  defence. 

3575.  The  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia , on  the  south  of  the  Danube,  form  an  ex- 
tensive region,  about  360  miles  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  presenting  a very  nearly  similar 
aspect  and  character.  They  compose  a vast  plain,  reaching  from  the  river  to  the  southern  and 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  districts  adjoining  to  these  eminences 
are  varied  and  picturesque,  but  towards  the  Danube  become  flat  and  marshy.  The  plains, 
particularly  in  Moldavia,  are  covered  with  almost  innumerable  stagnant  pools,  which  com- 
municate to  the  air  pestilential  qualities.  The  climate  is  subject  to  singular  variations  : in 
summer  extremely  hot ; while  in  winter,  under  the  latitude  of  the  south  of  France,  the 
Danube  is  for  six  weeks  of  the  year  so  completely  frozen  as  to  bear  the  heaviest  carriages. 
The  soil,  where  not  actually  inundated,  is  exceedingly  productive.  Wheat  is  raised  of 
excellent  quality ; but  the  Turks  have  imposed  restrictions  on  the  disposal  of  it,  and  the 
occupation  of  pasturage  is  preferred.  The  peasantry  {Jig.  520.)  are  a laborious,  oppressed 

race,  of  simple  habits,  and  living 
in  rude  abodes.  They  are  of  low 
stature,  weak,  with  light  silky 
hair, and  mostly  dressed  in  sheep- 
skins. The  Wallachians  form 
a considerable  port  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Transylvania  and  of 
all  the  neighbouring  countries. 
These  two  countries  were  once 
governed  by  native  princes,  and 
have  not  finally  renounced  all 
pretensions  to  liberty ; yet  the 
mixture  of  rude  independence 
with  debasing  despotism  does 
not  cause  the  yoke  to  press  at 
all  lighter  on  the  !>ody  of  the 
people.  The  boyars  exercise 
over  them  the  same  rude  ty- 
ranny as  the  European  nobles  during  the  feudal  ages;  while  the  prince  of  Moldavia 
and  the  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  though  they  must  belong  to  the  Greek  nation,  do  not,  on 
that  account,  exercise  any  milder  yoke  over  their  countrymen.  Appointed  by  the  Porte 
from  favour  or  purchase,  they  employ  their  arbitrary  sway  solely  to  practise  the  most  enor- 
mous exactions,  and  amass  immense  wealth  during  their  short  and  precarious  rule.  The 
body  of  the  people  are  of  the  Greek  nation  and  faith  ; and  in  these  countries  the  Greeks  first 
raised  the  standard  of  independence : they  experienced  for  some  time  a gleam  of  success ; 
but  their  efforts  were  speedily  and  completely  crushed.  The  cities'  in  this  region  are  large 
and  rude.  Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  amid  a 
marshy  district,  which  renders  it  unhealthy.  Galacx,  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Sigeth,  carries  on  most  of  the  trade,  and  might  attain  considerable  importance  if  the 
navigation  of  the  former  river  were  made  free.  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  is  a 
much  larger  city,  containing  about  80,000  souls.  It  is  built  upon  a dismal  swamp,  to  render 
the  streets  passable  over  which,  they  are  covered  with  l>oards ; but,  in  the  intervals,  water 
springs  up  from  dirty  kennels  beneath.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  European  and 
Oriental  costumes  and  manners  unite  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  people  are  clothed 
lialf  in  hats  and  shoes,  half  in  calpacs  and  pelisses ; the  carriages  are  driven  as  often  by 
buffaloes  as  by  horses.  The  nobles  live  in  extravagance  and  dissipation,  while  the  people 
are  plunged  in  poverty. 

3576.  Servia  and  Bosnia  are  two  countries,  of  smaller  extent,  reaching  westward  from 
Bulgaria,  and,  like  it,  situated  between  the  mountains  and  the  Danube.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, present  any  similarly  vast  plain,  but  are  penetrated  by  lofty  ranges,  through  which  flow 
numerous  rivers,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  in  Seiwia,  the  Morava,  in  Bosnia  the 
Drino  and  Bosna.  The  territories  consist  thus  in  a great  measure  of  a succession  of  fertile 
valleys,  in  which  wheat,  maize,  and  other  valuable  grains  are  reared  ; and  though  the  people 
are  reproached  with  want  of  agricultural  industry,  Bosnia  at  least  produces  grain  somewhat 
more  than  enough  for  its  own  supply.  Cattle,  however,  is  the  chief  product  in  both  ; and 
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they  possess  some  valuable  breeds.  The  hills  are  covered  with  extensive  forests,  and  abound 
in  fruit  trees,  and  in  valuable  aromatic  herbs  and  plants.  Neither  the  Servians  nor  Bosnians 
are  under  entire  subjection  to  the  Porte.  The  former  are  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
under  Czerni  Georges  made  a most  gallant  resistance  to  the  Turkish  power,  and  extorted 
extensive  privileges.  The  Servians,  though  without  much  literature,  have  a native  poetry, 
which  has  attracted  admiration.  The  Bosnians,  also,  though  Mahometans,  possess  many 
feudal  rights,  having  thirty-six  hereditary  captains,  and  even  deputies  from  the  towns.  Thc«r 
language  is  a dialect  of  the  Servian.  Polygamy  is  seldom  practised,  and  their  females  appear 
in  public  unveiled. 

3577.  Several  large  cities  are  found  in  these  provinces.  The  capital  of  Servia  is  Belgrade, 
a fortress  of  extraordinary  strength,  long  considered  the  key  of  Hungary,  and  disputed  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy  between  the  Austrians  and  Turks.  It  is  now  equally  distinguished  as 
a seat  of  inland  commerce,  being  the  great  entrepot  between  Turkey  and  Germany,  and  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Bosna  Serai,  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  still 
larger,  having  been  estimated  to  contain  60,000  inhabitants.  It  trafficks  in  arms  and  jewel- 
lery, and  receives  numerous  caravans  from  Constantinople.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence here,  that  the  Turkish  governor  is  allowed  to  reside  in  the  city  only  three  days  of  the  year. 
His  fixed  residence  is  at  Traunick.  Jaicza,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  now  in  decay. 

3578.  The  interior  of  Dalmatia,  called  commonly  Herzgovima,  belongs  to  the  Turks, 
though  the  Austrians  have  succeeded  Venice  in  the  possession  of  the  maritime  districts. 
This  territory  is  very  nigged,  and  difficult  of  access ; yet  some  parts  are  productive  in  wine 
and  olives.  Mostar,  the  capital,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  swords.  Montenegro,  a district  to  the  south,  is  covered  by  a still  bolder  range  of  moun- 
tains, within  which  the  inhabitants,  a peculiar  race,  have  maintained  their  independence 
against  their  most  powerful  neighbours.  The  Montenegrins,  about  60,000  in  number,  are 
governed  by  a national  council;  and,  as  is  usual  with  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
districts,  they  arc  brave,  hospitable,  vindictive,  and  superstitious. 

3579.  Albania  is  a more  remarkable  and  important  country.  It  extends  about  200 
miles  along  the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  an  interior  breadth  varying 
from  30  to  100  miles.  It  is  entirely  rugged  and  mountainous,  diversified  by  numerous 
streams  and  lakes,  and  of  an  aspect  extremely  picturesque.  The  inhabitants,  a race  of  bold 
mountaineers,  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour  from  the  earliest  ages.  This 
was  the  domain  of  Pyrrhus,  whose  victories  in  Italy  made  him  so  formidable  to  Rome.  In 
the  decline  of  the  Greek  empire,  Albania  rose,  under  its  present  name,  to  the  character  of  an 
independent  kingdom.  When  attacked  by  the  Turks,  it  made  a most  gallant  resistance ; 
and  the  exploits  of  Scanderbeg,  its  hero,  might  adorn  the  pages  of  romance.  Even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  Ali  Pacha,  a native  of  the  country,  erected  a power  almost 
completely  independent  of  the  Porte,  extending  over  several  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
At  length  he  was  overpowered,  betrayed,  his  head  cut  off,  and  suspended  from  the  gate  of 
the  seraglio  at  Constantinople.  The  Turks  thus  re-established  their  dominion,  and  renewed 
the  division  into  the  four  pachalics ; those  of  Scutari,  Ochrida,  Vallona,  and  Butrinto. 

3580.  The  inhabitants  of  Albania  are  estimated  at  1,200,000;  and  though  these  include  a 
considerable  number  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  the  basis  consists  of  a peculiar  native  race,  differing 
completely  from  all  others  in  the  empire.  Their  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  creed  has 
been  very  imperfect  : the  males  of  a family  go  usually  to  the  mosque,  while  the  females 
attend  church,  and  no  discord  arises  out  of  this  difference;  so  that  the  Turks  regard  them 
as  little  better  than  infidels.  The  Albanian  is  of  middle  stature,  with  an  oval  visage,  and 
high  cheekbones ; bearing  an  erect  and  majestic  air.  He  piques  himself  on  a frank  and 
open  demeanour,  holding  in  contempt  the  art  and  dissimulation  of  the  Greek.  lie  has 
nothing,  too,  of  the  inert  solemnity  of  the  Turk;  is  gay  and  active,  yet  a stranger  to  the 
habits  of  regular  industry.  He  walks  constantly  armed;  his  delight  is  in  combat,  and 
even  in  rapine.  The  mountainous  tracts  are  infested  with  numerous  bands  of  robbers, 
which  most  of  the  Albanians  join,  for  at  least  some  part  of  their  lives,  without  the  least 
shame;  it  is  common  for  one  to  speak  of  the  time  when  he  was  a robber.  They  seek 
military  employment  also  in  the  service  of  the  Bultan,  and  of  the  different  pachas,  particu- 
larly that  of  Egypt.  Although  they  form  only  a tumultuary  assemblage  of  men,  with 
scarcely  any  subordination  or  regular  distribution  into  corps,  yet  they  are  so  individually 
active  and  intrepid,  that  they  have  rendered  themselves  formidable  even  to  highly  disciplined 
troops:  they  compose  the  only  infantry  in  the  Turkish  armies  that  is  at  all  effective. 

3581.  Joannina,  which  Ali  made  the  capital,  has  a very  picturesque  situation  on  a lake, 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  i9  supposed  to  contain  a population  of  35,000.  The 
houses  are  irregularly  built,  intermingled  with  gardens  and  trees.  A great  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  arc  Greek.  Arta,  on  a gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  the  chief  theatre  of  trade. 
Scutari,  or  Scodra,  the  capital  of  Upper  Albania,  is  situated  in  a rich  plain  ; has  a population 
of  about  16,000;  and  carries  on  some  considerable  manufactures  of  cloth.  Its  pacha  is 
now  the  most  considerable  potentate  in  Albania. 
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GENERAL  SURVEY  OP  ASIA. 

3582.  Ai tia  is  an  immense  continent , the  largest  in  the  ancient  world  ; and,  perhaps,  nearly 
equal  to  Europe  and  Africa  united.  It  is  surrounded  by  sea  through  much  the  greater 
part  of  its  outline,  which,  though  broken  by  large  gulfs  and  peninsulas,  presents  generally 
a huge  unbroken  mass,  formed  into  a kind  of  irregular  square.  Its  most  northerly  point  is 
Cape  Ccverovostochnoi,  on  the  frozen  confines  of  Siberia,  in  latitude  al>out  77°  N. ; its  most 
southerly  is  the  terminating  point  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  in  about  2°  N.  To  the  east  it 
terminates  in  East  Cape,  about  longitude  170°  W.  from  London  jtothe  west  in  Cape  Balia,  the 
most  westerly  point  of  Asia  Minor,  in  26°  E.  long.  On  a general  estimate,  and  omitting  the 
most  prominent  points,  we  may  state  Asia  at  6000  miles  in  length,  and  4000  in  breadth;  which, 
supposing  a regular  figure,  would  give  24,000,000  square  miles ; but,  in  consideration  of 
the  many  irregularities,  a considerable  deduction  must  be  made. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

3583.  The  boundaries  of  Asia  are  chiefly  formed  by  the  great  oceans.  On  the  north  it 
has  the  Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean,  which,  for  a great  portion  of  the  year,  presents  an  un- 
varied expanse  of  ice  and  snow.  To  the  east  and  south  it  faces  the  great  Pacific,  which 
separates  it  from  America  by  almost  half  the  breadth  of  the  globe.  On  the  south,  however, 
this  ocean  is  enclosed  by  the  Oriental  Islands,  so  as  to  form  a gulf  of  vast  dimensions,  called 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  western  limit  alone  touches  on  the  other  continents,  and  constitutes 
a very  varied  line  of  land  and  sea.  From  the  north,  opposite  to  Nova  Zcinbla,  a chain  of 
mountains,  called  the  Urals,  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  great  northern  steppes.  From  the 
termination  of  that  chain  to  the  river  Don  the  line  is  somewhat  vague ; but  thence,  that 
river,  the  Black  Sea,  the  straits  connecting  it  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean itself,  fonn  a distinct  boundary.  Asia  is  joined  to  Africa  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  long  canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  immense  expanse  of  its 
territory  presents  every  possible  variety  of  site  and  climate,  from  the  dreary  confines  of  the 
polar  world  to  the  heart  of  the  tropical  regions.  Every  thing  in  Asia  is  on  a vast  scale; 
its  mountains,  its  table-lands,  its  plains,  its  deserts.  The  grandest  feature,  and  one  which  makes 
a complete  section  of  the  continent,  is  a chain  of  mountains,  which,  at  various  heights,  and 
under  various  names,  but  with  very  little,  if  any,  interruption,  crosses  Asia  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Eastern  Sea.  Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  the  Himaiayah  are  the  best  known 
portions  of  this  chain.  On  one  side  it  has  southern  Asia,  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
plain  in  the  world,  covered  with  the  richest  tropical  products,  and  watered  by  magnificent 
rivers  proceeding  from  this  great  storehouse,  and  filled  with  populous  nations  and  great 
empires.  On  the  other  side,  this  chain  serves  as  a bulwark  to  the  wide  table-land  of  Thibet, 
which,  though  under  the  latitude  of  the  south  of  Europe,  has  many  of  the  chracteristics  of  a 
northern  region.  To  the  north,  the  recent  observations  of  Humboldt  exhibit  three  parallel 
chains ; the  Kienlun  or  Mooz  Tagh,  the  Thianchan  or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  the  Altaian. 
These  also  support  table-lands ; but  not,  it  appears,  so  very  elevated  as  has  hitherto  been 
supposed.  They  are  not  believed  by  that  traveller  generally  to  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet 
high,  and  in  many  places  enjoy  a mild  and  temperate  climate,  yielding  not  only  grain,  but 
wine  and  silk.  Elsewhere  they  are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  tenanted  by  numerous 
wandering  races,  at  once  pastoral  and  warlike,  whose  victorious  bands  have  often  over-run 
and  subjugated  the  empires  of  the  south.  The  Altaian  chain  separates  Middle  Asia  from 
Siberia  ; a long  range  of  the  bleakest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the  southern 
districts  have  been  found  by  the  Russians  capable  of  supporting  numerous  herds  of  cattle ; 
but  the  rest  is  abandoned  to  wild  animals,  not  generally  of  a ferocious  description,  hut  by 
the  beneficence  of  nature  covered  with  rich  and  precious  furs,  w’hich  a fiord  a grand  object  for 
hunting  and  trade. 
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3584.  One  grand  feature  of  Middle  Asia  consists  in  large  lakes  or  inland  seas , salt  like  the 
ocean,  receiving  considerable  rivers,  and  having  no  outlet.  These  are,  the  Caspian,  the 
Aral,  the  Baikal,  and  several  others  of  lesser  magnitude.  They  are  chiefly  situated  on  the 
depressed  and  almost  concave  surface  of  Western  Tartary,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  is 
200  or  300  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea ; a sinking  which  he  considers  connected  with 
the  prodigious  elevation  of  the  regions  to  the  eastward. 

3585.  No  continent  has  so  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  some  of  wliich  yield  in 
length  of  course  only  to  the  amazing  waters  of  the  New  World.  We  may  distinguish  in 
Asia  three  systems  of  rivers ; one,  comprising  the  most  distinguished  and  important 
streams,  descends  from  the  principal  chain  of  mountains,  fertilises  the  great  southern  em- 
pires, and  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most  remarkable  streams  of  this  class  are 
the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Menam,  or  river  of  Siam.  Again,  from  the 
parallel  chain  which  separates  Tartary  from  Siberia  is  another  series  of  rivers,  which  direct 
their  course  to  the  Northern  Ocean  ; the  Obi,  the  Irtish,  the  Yenisei,  the  Lena, — gloomy 
streams,  of  vast  length  ; but  flowing  in  this  inhospitable  region,  and  bound  by  almost  per- 
petual frost,  they  afford  little  aid  either  to  agriculture  or  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.  A 
third  system  consists  of  the  rivers  which,  rising  in  the  high  mountain  centre  of  Asia,  flow 
across  the  empire  of  China,  to  whose  prosperity  they  mainly  contribute,  and  fall  into  the 
Eastern  Pacific.  The  Amour  runs  in  the  same  direction  through  Northern  Tartary,  but 
without  any  profit  to  that  barren  district.  Lastly,  the  Jaxartcs  the  Oxus,  and  others  of 
great  magnitude,  though  secondary  to  the  above,  flow  along  the  great  plains  of  Western 
Tartary;  but,  unable  to  reach  the  ocean,  expand  into  the  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  other 
inland  seas. 

3586.  Asia , besides  its  vast  ness  as  a continent , is  distinguished  by  its  archipelagoes  of 
islands,  of  an  extent  sufficient  to  constitute  kingdoms.  Such  ore  those  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  the  Philippines,  which,  with  many  smaller  ones,  comprise  the  Oriental  Archi- 
pelago, distinguished  by  its  brilliant  metallic  products  and  rich  spices;  and  exhibiting  a 
singular  mixture  of  barbarism  and  civilisation.  The  two  contiguous  islands  of  Japan  com- 
prise a state  dignified  with  the  title  of  empire.  Ceylon,  bordering  on  the  extremity  of 
Hindostan,  almost  rivals  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  celebrated  region.  We  do  not  here 
include  under  Asia  those  huge  insular  masses,  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  Ac.,  which 
have  of  late  received  the  name  of  an  Australian  continent;  nor  the  endless  groups  scattered 
over  the  Pacific,  and  which  have  also,  with  somewhat  questionable  precision,  been  made  a 
separate  quarter,  under  the  title  of  Polynesia. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography . 

Subsect.  1.  Geology . 

3587.  The  Geology  of  Western  Asia*  consisting  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
having  never  been  examined  in  a systematic  manner,  or  by  scientific  observers,  does  not 
admit  of  any  delineation  that  could  be  creditable  to  this  work,  or  satisfactory  to  the  public. 
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Subskct.  2.  Botany. 

3588.  The  arrangement  adopted  for  describing  the  Asiatic  territories  gives  us  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  noticing,  in  conjunction  with  the  botany  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia,  a 
general  sketch  of  that  to  which  we  before  alluded  (p.  290.)  as  the  Temperate  Transition  Zone, 
and  of  which  the  quarter  of  the  globe  under  consideration  occupies  so  large  and  so  important 
a portion.  This  w e do  the  more  readily,  because  our  limited  space  obliges  us  to  enter  into 
but  few  particulars  relative  to  the  vegetation  of  the  respective  countries  themselves ; and 
because  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  Mirbel  has  so  admirably  described  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  plants  of  the  Old  World 

3589.  We  come  to  treaty  theny  of  that  western  portion  of  the  old  continent  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  eastern  by  the  vast  chain  of  mountains  of  Himalayah  and  Thibet. 

3590.  An  irregular  linet  traced  from  west  to  east,  commencing  at  Mogadore,  and  reaching 
to  the  Hydraotesof  Alexander  (the  Rauvee  of  modem  authors,  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Indus),  and  which  in  this  vast  extent  would  pass  along  the  crests  of  Atlas,  near  Cairo,  by 
the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor,  Bagdad,  Shiraz,  Kelat,  and  Moultan,  might  thus  represent, 
pretty  accurately,  the  southern  or  inferior  limit  of  this  zone.  The  Olive  seems,  of  all 
trees  belonging  to  the  zone,  to  indicate  most  accurately  its  northern  limit.  As  we  proceed 
towards  the  north,  the  olive  languishes,  and  at  last  ceases  to  grow.  Its  disappearance  is  an 
indication  of  a remarkable  and  general  change  in  the  vegetation ; or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
passage  from  the  transition  to  the  temperate  zone. 

8591.  The  Olivey  which  no  longer  exists  between  lat.  42°  and  43°  in  Spain,  between  44° 
and  45°  in  the  southern  departments  of  the  east  of  France,  between  45°  and  46°  in  the  east 
of  Italy  and  Carniola,  does  not  extend  beyond  40°  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece  and 
the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  but  is 
not  seen  any  where  about  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Again  it  reappears  at  Sinope,  and  fol- 
lows the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  Gouricl).  It  is  seen  in  lat.  45°,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Crimea,  and  a degree  low'er  down,  on  the  west  of  the  Caspian ; the  river  Terek 
marking  the  limits  of  its  progress.  In  Mazanderan  the  Olive  abounds  ; but  no  traveller  lias 
noticed  its  existence  in  the  immense  countries  of  Persia  and  Tartary,  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Bcloot.  Elphinstonc  has  observed  it  in  34°  and 
35°,  upon  the  hills  which  constitute  the  lower  steps  of  the  Caucasus:  but  it  is  unknown 
to  the  east  of  Cabul. 

3592.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  plains  in  this  zone,  for  the  lower  boundary,  is 
estimated  by  M.  Mirbel  at  + 22°  to  23°  of  Reaumur;  for  the  higher  boundary  at  + 14°. 

3593.  In  the  Mediterranean  portions  of  this  district  there  are  at  least  six  herbaceous  for 
one  woody  specie9  of  plants;  and  the  proportion  of  herbaceous  to  woody  plants  proceeds  in 
an  increased  ratio  to  the  hyperborean  regions,  where  tuenty-six  herbaceous  plants  (for  the 
most  part  with  perennial  roots)  are  reckoned  to  one  shrub.  The  number  of  trees  in  the 
Mediterranean  flora  is  not  much  under  240:  there  are  about  seventy-five  in  the  Temperate 
Zone,  and  but  twenty-seven  to  thirty  in  the  Transition  Arctic  Zone. 

3594.  The  greater  part  of  the  trecst  shrubs , and  under-shrubs  of  the  Equatorial  Zone  are  never 
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entirely  divested  of  their  foliage.  The  same  holds  good  with  about  300  of  those  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean flora,  or  a quarter  of  the  whole  of  its  ligneous  vegetation.  The  Temperate  Zone, 
again,  has  but  forty  species  with  persistent  leaves,  the  Arctic  Transition  Zone  about  twenty- 
four,  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  Arctic  Zone  ten  at  the  utmost. 

3595.  In  the  Mediterranean  district  of  the  Temperate  Transition  Zone,  the  Com  posit* 
and  the  Leguminos®  are  the  most  numerous  families  : indeed,  they  alone  constitute  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  vegetation.  Then  come  the  Crucifer®,  Gramine®,  Labiat®,  Caryophylle®,  and 
Umbellifer® ; afterwards  the  Scrophularin®,  Rosace®,  Boragine®,  Ilutiunculace®,  and 
Cyperace* ; finally,  the  Liliace®.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Com  posit®,  Crucifer®, 
Labiats,  Caryophylle®,  Umbellifer®,  Rosace®, Han uncu lace®,  and  Ciste®,  with  some  other 
families,  present,  in  the  Temperate  Transition  Zone,  a greater  number  of  specific  types  than 
any  where  else.  The  chief  part  of  the  species  of  these  families  tluit  art  found  in  equatorial 
regions  inhabit  there  the  valleys  and  the  mountains;  thus  proving  that  the  violent  and 
continued  heats  of  the  plains  are  uncongenial  to  their  nature. 

3596.  Those  families  of  plants  which  hold  the  most  important  rank  among  the  productions 
of  the  Temperate  Transition  Zone,  whether  because  they  contribute  the  loftiest  of  those  tree* 
which  clothe  the  mountain's  side,  or  because  they  furnish  those  individuals  of  middling  stature 
which  delight  to  grow  on  the  hills,  with  the  branching  shrubs  which  form  the  hedges,  and 
the  low  woody  plants  whose  rough  and  stunted  growth  overspreads  the  uncultured  plains,  are, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Amentacc®  and  the  Conifer®  (which  alone  compose  more  than  half  of 
the  arborescent  vegetation),  and  next  the  Rosace®,  Leg  u mi  nos®,  Tercbinthace®,  Rliarane®, 
Jasmine®,  Caprifoliace®,  Ciste®,  Ericine®,  and  Labiat®. 

3597.  But  what  gives  the  Transition  Zone  its  peculiar  character  is  the  combination  of 
those  species  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  three  different  regions;  that  is,  the 
vegetation  of  the  equatorial  districts,  that  of  the  northern,  and  the  growth  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  countries  situated  between  the  30th  or  S2d,  and  the  44th  and  45th  parallels. 
The  first  is  seen  in  its  decline,  die  second  in  its  commencement,  and  the  third  in  its  full 


perfection.  The  latter  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil ; the  two  others  form,  here 
and  there,  colonies  more  or  less  flourishing  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  the  parent 
land.  The  Date  tree,  the  Latanier  ( Latania  ?)  and  even  the  Doum  • (Jig.  523.)  (if  it  be 
true  that  it  grows  in  Galilee),  the  Sugar-cane,  the  Sorgho  f (Jig.  524.),  the  Agave,  the 

Cactus  Opuntia  or  prickly 

Pear’  t*ie  Oran8e  an(*  L*-  JL 

. A mon  trees,  the  Asclepias 

fS  g’£antea  anc*  other  arbor  l 

escent  Apocine®,  several  ' 1 ' 

mosas  and  Acacias,  con-  U ^ ' 

situated  plains:  these  repre-  IK  \V 

Jfcp  sent  the  vegetation  of  the  tk  V SSl*  * 

v J equatorial  plains.  That  of 

xxtNlA \l  U the  southern  countries  may  to|f 

T : ll  ,d  be  observed  on  the  moun- 

^ r \jr  tains,  and  consists  in  the  £1  B|  '1/ 

F common  Oak,  the  Ash,  the  H If,-..*. 

vTf  ^ \ / Alder,  the  Hornbeam  (Car-  I .It 

Y/  pinus  orientalis  Lamarck),  / I J }// 

p the  Beech,  the  Birch,  the  I | IV 

Yew,  the  common  Fir,  the  J|  //f\\ 

vew-leaved  Fir,  the  Scotch 

Ml'.,  . , THE  SOBCIHV 

Fir,  &c.  As  to  the  vegeta- 


• The  Cucifcra  thebaica.  This  tree  U much  priced  in  the  countries  where  it  abounds  w A native  of  the 
desert,-  says  M.  Delile,  “ its  shelter  renders  many  places,  that  would  otherwise  be  totally  waste,  capable  of 
cultivation.  Many  species  of  thorny  sensitive  plants,  which  rarely  grow  in  the  spots  watered  by  the  Nile, 
find  an  asylum  under  its  shadow  ; they  increase  there  ; and,  spreading  in  the  direction  of  the  desert,  limit  its 
extent  by  augmenting  the  productive  districts.  The  trunk  of  the  Doutn  is  composed  of  longitudinal  parallel 
fibres,  similar  to  that  of  the  Date,  but  much  stronger  and  closer  It  is  rut  into  planks,  which  are  used  for 
doors  in  Upper  Kgyj*  : the  fibres  are  black,  and  the  intermediate  pith  is  yellow  The  leaves  are  used  for 
making  carpets,  bag*,  and  baskets  of  various  kinds  : the  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  would  be 
much  used  for  food,  if  It  were  not  for  the  numerous  fibres  with  which  it  is  mixed * still  the  inhabitants  of 
Said,  or  Upper  Fgvpt,  do  frequently  eat  it.  The  fruit  Is  sold  in  Urge  quantities,  and  very  cheap,  at  Cairo, 
where  it  i*  rather  considered  as  a useful  medicine  than  an  article  of  food  : it  tastes  like  gingerbread,  and  is 
much  rebsbed  b?  the  children.  An  infusion,  something  like  the  dnnk  made  of  steeped  liquorice  root,  or  tbe 
nods  of  the  Car  >h  trer.  is  prcf«rcd  rrom  the  fruit,  which,  before  maturity,  contains  a clear  and  tasteless  fluid. 
When  ripe  the  kernel  becomes  very  hard,  and  fine  beads  for  rosaries  arc  made  of  it,  as  it  takes  a beautiful 
polish. 

t This  plant,  the  liotcu*  Sorghum  of  Linnsus,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Ccrealia.  It  U ex. 
tensively  cultivated  in  Kgypt,  where  three  bt.  verts  are  gathered  of  it  every  year.  According  to  Vahl,  It  is 
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tion  of  the  transition  zone,  it  bears  some  features  of  similarity  to  the  two  others,  without,  how- 
ever, being  confounded  with  them.  The  Fig,  the  Mulberry,  the  Liquidambar,  the  Walnut,  the 
Pistachio,  the  Lentisk,  the  Terebinth,  the  Rhus,  the  Olive,  the  Myrtle,  the  Pomegranate, 
the  Syringa,  the  Storax,  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  Tamarisk,  the  Diospyros,  the  Mimosa  Julibrissin, 
the  Carob  tree,  the  Judas  tree,  the  Oleander,  the  Evergreen  Oaks,  &c. ; these  create  no  disparity 
among  the  equatorial  vegetation.  The  deciduous-leaved  Oaks;  the  Junipers,  which  attain  a 
height  equal  to  that  of  some  trees;  the  Aleppo  Pine,  the  Stone  Pine,  the  Corsican  Pine, 
the  Oriental  Spruce  (Abies  orientalis ),  the  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Quince  Trees,  with  other 
arborescent  Rosacea?  which  we  cultivate  in  our  orchards,  and  which  form  forests  in  Ca- 
bulistan  and  Asia  Minor,  bear  a considerable  analogy  with  the  wild  vegetation  of  our  own 
countries. 


Scbsect.  3.  Zoology. 

3598.  The  Zoology  of  this  great  division  of  the  earth  is  as  vast  as  the  climate  of  the  regions 
it  comprehends  is  diversified.  Inhabited  by  nations  jealous  and  superstitious,  or  lawless 
and  barbaric,  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  have  long  debarred  the  European  from  a 
full  investigation  of  those  productions  of  nature  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  That 
intellectual  developement  which  leads  the  Caucasian  to  discern  his  God  and  adore  his  Creator 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  does  not  appear  in  the  Mongolian,  a race  long  sunk  in 
gross  idolatry  and  in  a senseless  superstition  on  the  divinity  of  perishable  beasts.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  interior  of  China  and  Thibet,  those  vast  regions  forming  the  centre  of  Asia,  have 
never  been  trodden  by  the  naturalist  or  the  man  of  science.  The  few  and  very  imperfect 
ideas  therefore,  that  can  be  formed  of  their  zoology,  have  been  merely  gathered  from  partial 
gleanings  made  on  the  confines  of  European  India,  and  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
From  such  scanty  materials  we  can  frame  no  remarks,  approaching  to  that  precision  with 
which  we  have  noticed  the  zoology  of  Europe;  although  they  are  still  sufficient  to  furnish 
a few  interesting  observations  of  a general  nature. 

3599.  The  principal  divisions  of  Asiatic  zoology,  indicated  both  by  the  geographic  features 
of  the  continent,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  respective  animals,  are  properly  three.  The  first 
commences  from  the  polar  regions,  and  includes  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Russia.  The  natural 
boundaries  of  this  region,  on  the  west,  are  the  Ural  mountains,  while  its  southern  extremity 
is  marked,  with  equal  precision,  by  the  lofty  Altaian  chain ; the  cradle,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
of  the  Mongolian  race.  The  second  great  division,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  com- 
prehends the  little-known  empires  of  China,  Japan,  Thibet,  the  Tartaric  provinces  border- 
ing on  Persia,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  stupendous  mountains 
constituting  the  Himalayan  chain  appear  to  form  a natural  boundnry  to  this  intermediate 
region.  Under  the  third  division  we  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  Hindostan  and  Malacca, 
together  with  Java,  Sumatra,  and  such  islands  as,  by  their  situations,  lie  contiguous  to  the 
continent,  and  by  their  productions  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  Indian  zoology,  blended  in 
some  degree  with  that  of  Australia.  In  tins  arrangement  we  have  omitted  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  nations  about  the  Caucasian  mountains ; because,  so  far  ns  the  pro- 
ductions of  these  regions  are  known,  they  assimilate  closely  to  those  of  Europe ; yet  Persia 
appears  to  possess  many  animals  of  Asia,  and  this  country  may  possibly  present  a union  of 
the  two  faunas. 

3800.  Of  the  first,  or  northern  Asiatic  division,  our  zoological  information  has  been  almost 
entirely  furnished  by  the  researches  of  Pallas,  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of  the  age. 
The  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea  do  not,  however,  appear  to  exhibit  any  existing  animals  essentially 
different,  in  genera  or  species,  from  those  common  to  Arctic  Europe.  Neither  are  the 
frozen  regions  and  arid  steppes  of  Siberia  congenial  to  the  abundance  or  increase  of  more 
than  a few  species.  Such,  nevertheless,  as  appear  adapted,  by  their  structure  or  economy, 
to  Inhabit  these  wastes,  are  curious  and  interesting;  and 
present  to  the  naturalist  many  forms,  either  rare  in 
European  Russia,  or  unknown  to  the  westward  of  the 
Ural  mountains.  As  we  approach  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  confines  of  Persia,  a mixed  fauna  becomes  evident: 
for,  while  many  of  the  species  are  unknown  to  Europe,  they 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  natural  groups,  rather 
than  to  such  as  are  more  peculiarly  Asiatic : on  the  other 
hand,  the  Caspian  Tern  (fig.  5*25.),  and  numerous  other  birds, 
identically  the  same  with  our  own,  are  found  in  abundance 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Hence  it  appears  not 
improbable  that  the  western  zoology  of  Asia  and  of  the 
European  regions  meet  together,  and  lose  their  distinguishing  features,  in  the  countries 
bordering  upon  these  territories. 

3601.  In  regard  to  Central  Asia,  forming  the  second  zoological  division,  we  have  already 
intimated  how  scanty  has  been  the  information  supplied  for  its  elucidation.  It  is,  indeed. 
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so  meagre,  that  we  may  possibly  be  censured  for  intimating  a marked  difference,  without 
being  prepared  fully  to  explain  its  nature.  Yet,  if  we  consider  the  great  elevation  of  the 
central  table-land,  its  candy  and  barren  soil,  when  compared  with  the  rich  vegetation  of 
southern  India ; and  its  warm  temperature,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Siberia,  every  principle 
of  analogy  leads  to  the  supposition  that  its  productions  must  be  peculiar ; and  that  these 
extensive  regions  must  be  infiabited  by  animals  with  habits  and  structures  adapted  for  such 
situations.  Nor  is  this  belief  unsupported  by  facts.  Central  Asia  is  remarkable  for  a 
peculiar  and  a very  distinct  species  of  horse,  called  the  Dziggtai,  or  Equus  Hemionus  of 
Pallas;  a most  extraordinary  animal,  which  we  shall  subsequently  notice.  The  same 

countries  are  also  named  as  the  metropolis  of  a pe- 
culiar species  of  Argali,  or  sheep  (Ovis  Ammon ) {Jig . 
526.),  although  its  range  appears  extended  both  to 
Siberia  and  the  Caucasus.  It  is  also  probable  that 
the  Arnec  buffalo,  and  another  gigantic  animal  of 
this  genus  mentioned  by  Major  Smith  as  found  only 
on  the  sides  of  the  Himalayan  mountains,  may  more 
correctly  belong  to  the  zoology  of  Central  Asia.  The 
mountains  of  Thibet  and  Boutan  offer  the  principal 
asylum  to  another  indigenous  quadruped  of  large  sire, 
called  the  Tartaric  or  yak  ox  ( Bos  Pritphagus).  If 
so  many  quadrupeds,  of  the  first  magnitude  in  their 
respective  families,  are  inhabitants  of  these  central 
regions,  how  many  others,  less  calculated  to  excite 
the  notice  of  travellers,  must  still  remain  in  obscu- 
rity ! 

3602.  The  birds  of  the  central  division  are  scarcely  known, 
except  from  the  paintings  of  the  Chinese.  Many  of  the  repre- 
sentations given  by  their  best  artists  are  sufficiently  accurate  to 
enable  us  immediately  to  recognise  well-known  species ; so  that 
much  confidence  may  generally  be  reposed  In  the  existence  of 
such  as  have  not  yet  been  seen  by  Europeans.  These  drawings  are  numerous  in  this  country,  and  frequently 
represent  large  and  beautiful  pheasants,  totally  distinct  from  such  as  occur  in  southern  India.  We  have 
before  observed,  that  Asia  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  brli. 
llancy  of  its  gallinaceous  birds ; and  that  most  of  these,  like  the  Lopko. 

f) horns  refulgent  Tern.  [Jig.  527.),  and  other  allied  species,  are  only  found 
n the  mountainous  and  elevated  provinces  of  tho  interior.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  these  inland  regions  may 
be  the  chief  metropolis  of  many  peculiar  birds,  unknown  to  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  the  continent. 

3603.  The  third  division,  comprising  southern  India,  presents 
a zoology  of  great  richness  and  peculiarity.  The  excessive 
heat  of  the  climate,  the  lower  and  consequently  more  humid 
nature  of  the  plains,  arc  equally  favourable  to  an  exuberant 
luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and  to  the  increase  of  animal  life. 
It  is  here,  consequently,  that  we  meet  with  numerous  animals 
of  a large  size,  and  others  of  rapacious  ferocity.  Troops  of  the 
Asiatic  elephant,  with  wild  boars,  buffaloes,  and  antelopes, 
among  the  herbaceous  tribes,  alround;  while  the  woods  and 
jungles  give  shelter  to  more  ferocious  animals,  which,  in  spite  of 
increasing  population,  still  retain  their  ancient  possessions. 
Among  these  the  great  tiger  of  Bengal  stands  foremost ; while 
panthers,  leopards,  lynxes,  hymnas,  and  jackals  appear  to  swarm 
in  the  less  cultivated  districts.  The  one-horned  rhinoceros  is  still  a common  inhabitant  of 
the  swampy  banks  of  the  great  rivers.  But  this  portion  of  Asia  is  chiefly  charactcriseo  as 
528  being  the  native  region  of  those  large  apes,  which  the  credulity  of  early 

travellers  metamorphosed  into  wild  men,  and  which  some  modern 
naturalists  would  persuade  us  form  part  of  the  same  order  as  that  to 
which  we  ourselves  belong.  Various  species  of  these  disgusting  ca- 
ricatures of  the  human  shape  are  scattered  in  the  southern  extre- 
mities of  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  Hindostan  and  Malacca ; but 
their  chief  metropolis  is  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  such  islands  as 
lie  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Asiatic  division,  and  towards  the 
northern  limits  of  Australia.  The  Gibbons  or  long-armed  apes  {Jig . 
528.),  arc  of  a milder  nature.  The  African  apes,  equally  large  with 
the  orang  utan,  but  marked  by  distinguishing  characteristics  occur 
nearly  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  These  species  will  be  sub- 
sequently noticed  in  the  details  of  those  countries  to  which  they  more 
u.vuapwi.  «m.  particularly  belong. 

3604.  The  birds  of  southern  Asia,  but  more  particularly  those  of  the  Indian  islands  have 
already  claimed  our  attention : it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  merely  to  notice  such  groups  as 
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appear  most  striking  on  the  continent  of  India.  The  ring-necked  Parakeets  (Jig-520.) 

arc  peculiar  to  these  latitudes,  and  present  a lovely  group  of 
birds,  uniting  a form  of  exquisite  grace  with  the  most  delicate  and 
chaste  tone  of  colouring  : nearly  all  the  species  are  marked  by 
a jet  black  collar  round  the  neck.  Towards  the  mountains  of 
Nepal  General  Hardwicke  discovered  a bird  of  this  family  fully 
equal  in  sire  to  a South  American  Maccaw,  and  apparently 
belonging  to  tire  same  group.  Many  of  the  short-tailed  Parrots 
are  eminently  beautiful ; and  one,  the  Vernal  Parrot  (Swains. 
ZooL  IUus.,  2d  series,  No.  1.)  is  not  larger  than  a sparrow. 
Various  species  of  Hombills  congregate  in  large  flocks,  and 
are  scattered  throughout  this  part  of  India ; the  grotesque  form 
of  their  large  bills,  generally  furnished  with  a singular-shaped 
casque  or  horn,  is  very  remarkable.  The  nectar  of  innumerable 
odoriferous  plants  affords  nourishment  to  a variety  of  splendid 
little  birds,  of  the  richest  and  most  dazzling  plumage:  these 
compose  the  genus  Cinnyris , and  represent,  in  the  Old  World, 
the  humming-birds  of  the  New.  The  Drongo  Shrikes  are  more 
numerous  in  India  than  ill  Africa:  living  solely  upon  insects, 
which  they  catch  upon  the  wing,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
swallows : they  contribute  to  check  the  increase  of  insects, 
probably  as  effectually  as  do  the  Tyrant  Shrikes,  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  New  World.  The  smaller  birds  of  India, 
particularly  among  the  insectivorous  families,  are  very  im- 
perfectly known  ; several  belong  to  groups  scattered  both  in  Europe  and  Africa;  yet  future 
research  will  no  doubt  bring  to  light  many  others,  peculiarly  Asiatic.  The  genus  GryUivora 
among  the  Saricola  or  Stonechat  Warblers,  in  its  typical  examples,  may  probably  be  of  this 
description.  The  Scan9orial  Birds,  both  of  the  continent  and  islands,  are  numerous  and 
beautiful.  Among  these,  the  Woodpeckers  offer  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  geographically  or  generally,  from  those  of  other 
regions.  But  the  true  Burbots,  connecting  in  some  degree  these 
latter  with  the  Parrots,  are  exclusively  Asiatic,  and  abound  in  such 
districts  as  border  upon  the  equator.  This  singular  race  of  birds, 
which  climb  trees  with  all  the  agility  of  the  Woodpeckers,  are 
represented  in  Africa  by  the  genus  Pogonias,  or  the  Tooth-billed 
Barbuts ; while  in  the  American  islands,  beneath  the  equator,  we 
find  a third  group,  distinct  in  their  structure  from  either.  In  pro- 
portion as  wc  trace  the  Ornithology  of  Asia  southward,  we  find 
it  teem  with  increased  interest.  It  is  from  the  luxuriant  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  that  the  large  Cockatoos  of  a snowy  white- 
ness have  been  brought  to  Europe ; while  another,  perfectly  black, 
Microglo&sus  alerrimus  Vieil.  (fig-  530.),  inhabits  the  same  region. 
Yet  far  more  beautiful  than  these  are  the  graceful  and  brilliant- 
coloured  Lories,  of  which  numerous  species  have  been  detected  in 
the  southern  extremity  of  Malacca,  and  on  the  neighbouring 
islands,  particularly  those  of  Molucca. 

3605.  The  Jlapaciuus  Birds  appear  to  be  much  fewer  in  Southern  Asia  than  in  any 
region  of  equal  extent,  either  of  Africa  or  America.  This  inequality  may  possibly 
arise  from  the  insufficiency  of  our  know  ledge,  and  the  inattention  of  travellers  to  the  subject ; 
yet  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  comparative  paucity  of  this  destructive 
order  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Asiatic  zoology.  Out  of  twenty-five  sub-genera,  under 
which  some  modem  ornithologists  arrange  the  numerous  tribe  of  Falcons,  there  appears  but 
one  ( Jlierar ),  and  that  containing  but  a single  species, 
(Hicrax  ctETulesceni)  (Jig . 531.),  or  Little  Falcon,  which  is 
characteristic  of  Asia;  it  is  so  diminutive  as  scarcely  to 
exceed  the  size  of  a sparrow.  The  whole  of  the  remaining 
Falcons,  hitherto  discovered  in  these  regions,  belong  to  such 
groups  as  are  common  to  Europe  and  Africa.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  consider  the  number  and  ferocity  of  the  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds,  we  may  be  led  to  conclude  that  Nature 
has  assigned  to  them,  as  being  more  efficient  agents,  the 
office  of  keeping  down  the  redundance  of  smaller  animals 
which  in  other  countries  is  nearly  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  birds  of  prey.  A glance  at  the  zoology  of  the  New  World  strongly  favours  this  sup- 
position. The  largest  and  most  formidable  rapacious  birds  in  existence  are  all  exclusive 
natives  of  the  New  World.  Out  of  the  twenty-five  sub-genera  already  alluded  to,  more  than 
one  half  are  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  America : and  although  the  same  numerical  supe- 
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riority  is  not  apparent  in  the  species  of  the  vulture  tribe,  the  deficiency  appears  made  up 
by  numerical  quantity.  We  never  met  with  more  than  two  species  of  vulture  during  our 
travels  in  Brazil ; yet  these  were  in  such  numbers  that  a dead  animal  could  not  remain 

an  hour  without  being  discerned  and  surrounded  by 
these  scavengers  of  nature.  The  carnivorous  quadru- 
peds of  the  New  World,  although  not  in  species,  yet  in 
numerical  amount,  are  remarkably  few : while  the  ab- 
sence of  Antelopes,  Buffaloes,  Wild  Hogs,  and  other 
large  game,  so  necessary  in  Asia  for  the  support  of  its 
ferocious  animats  is  a further  argument  to  strengthen 
this  belief;  namely,  that  the  distribution  of  rapacious 
animals,  in  the  two  hemispheres,  is  balanced  by  con- 
trarieties. 

3606.  The  Rapacious  Wading  Birds  of  India  must 
not,  however,  be  omitted.  We  apply  this  term 
to  the  numerous  family  of  Herons ; which  certainly 
represent,  among  wading  birds,  the  Vultures  and 
Falcons  properly  so  called.  The  Gigantic  Crane  {fig, 
532.),  Ardea  Argala  Lath,  (under  which  name,  more 
than  two  species  have  evidently  been  confounded),  in 
its  uncommon  voracity,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  food, 
is  completely  a bird  of  prey.  It  is  sufficiently  high  to 
appear,  when  walking,  like  a naked  Indian.  As  a proof 
of  its  amazing  voracity,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that 
in  the  craw  of  one  was  found  a land  tortoise  ten 
inches  long,  and  a large  male  black  cat,  entire,  in  the  stomach!  (Lath.  Hist.,  ix.  39.) 
The  rainy  season,  in  India,  is  always  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  these  and  other  cranes  and 
herons,  in  great  numbers ; and  the  destruction  they  must  create,  not  only  among  fish,  but 
land  reptiles  of  every  description,  is  so  well  known  to  and  appreciated  by  the  natives,  that 
they  hold  these  birds  in  great  estimation. 

3607.  Of  the  Reptiles  of  India  little  need  be  said.  In  the  rivers  are  found  large 
crocodiles,  of  different  species  to  those  of  Africa.  The  serpents  are  numerous,  and 
many  are  of  the  most  deadly  nature:  the  Coluber  Lebelinus  Lin.  is  said  to  destroy 
the  person  bitten,  by  causing  an  unconquerable  and  deadly  sleep ; it  is  of  a small  size, 
hardly  more  than  an  inch  and  a half  long.  The  serpents  of  British  India  have  been 
ably  illustrated  by  Dr.  Russell.  The  islands  are  inhabited  by  others  of  a tremendous  size; 
as  the  great  Pithon,  long  considered  the  same  with  the  Boa  constrictor  of  the  New  World. 
The  Chameleons  are  natives  of  India  no  less  than  of  Africa,  and  arc  now'  known  to  com- 
prise several  species.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  reptiles  yet  discovered  is  probably 

the  Draco  volant  L.,  or  Flying  Dragon  {fig.  533.  ); 
from  which,  perhaps,  the  fabulous  writers  of  anti- 
quity derived  their  notion  of  the  formidable  monster 
figured  in  old  books.  This,  however,  is  a small  and 
inoffensive  little  animal : distinguished  from  the  lizard 
tribe  by  having  on  each  side  the  body  of  a broad  mem- 
brane, like  a wing,  strengthened  by  bony  processes  : 
it  wanders  about  trees  in  search  of  insects,  and  is 
thus  enabled  to  spring  from  bough  to  bough,  and 
support  itself  a few  minutes  in  the  air.  (Shaw,  Nat. 
Mis.)  Another  lizard,  of  a large  size,  and,  from  its 
delicate  flavour,  much  esteemed  as  food,  is  found  in 
Amboyna  ( Laccrta  amboynensis  L.).  The  celebrated 
hooded  snake,  or  Cobra  de  Capollo  (Amo  tripudians  Merr.),  is  peculiar  to  India,  and  with 
other  species  is  well  known  to  be  tamed  by  the  Indian  jugglers.  Such  appear  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  reptiles  of  the  Asiatic  region:  many  others  might  be  enumerated;  but 
so  little  has  lieen  done  towards  the  elucidation  of  their  geographic  range,  that  nothing  can 
be  stated  sufficient  to  interest  the  general  reader. 

3608.  The  Native  Ichthyology  of  Asia,  from  the  number,  tlie  variety,  and  the  singularity  of 
its  groups,  is  perhaps  richer  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Our  limits  will  not, 
however,  permit  a long  enumeration  of  names.  Many  of  the  Ray  fish  grow  to  an  enormous 
size,  and  are  so  formidable  to  the  pearl  divers,  as  frequently  to  attack  and  injure  them  when 
under  water.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  elegant  markings,  or  the  beautiful  colours,  which 
adorn  the  tribe  of  Chartodons,  and  the  numerous  Labri,  of  these  seas.  The  Ganges 
and  the  other  great  rivers  are  inhabited  by  many  peculiar  Siluri,  or  Cat-fish  ; and  it  is  from 
China  that  we  derive  the  beautiful  gold  and  silver  fish  now  so  completely  naturalised  in 
Europe. 

3609.  Among  the  Insects  arc  many  which  in  magnitude  and  splendour  vie  with  those  of 
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the  New  World,  particularly  the  true  Papilionid®,  or  butterflies,  among  lepidopterous 
insects,  and  the  family  of  Buprestis,  in  the  coleopterous  order.  Yet,  upon  the  whole, 
judging  from  such  collections  as  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
claiming  for  tropical  America  a decided  superiority  in  the  number,  variety,  and  magni~ 
licence  of  her  insect  productions.  The  Scarabaeus  Atlas  (^ig.  534.),  or  Atlas  beetle,  of 

Fabricius,  near  live  inches  long,  from  its  size  and 
singularity  of  shape  is  among  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  Asiatic  beetles.  The  splendid  green 
and  gold  Buprestis  inltata , with  many  others  of 
equal  size  and  beauty,  are  so  much  admired  by 
the  Chinese,  that  they  are  kept  in  cages,  when 
alive,  in  their  rooms ; and,  when  dead,  are  used 
as  ornaments  for  dress.  Among  the  numerous 
butterflies,  the  names  alone  of  Papilio  Priamus, 
Ulysses,  Polymnestor,  Panthous,  and  Octavius  will 
remind  the  entomologists  of  Europe  of  insects  they 
have  long  sighed  to  possess,  as  fit  companions  to 
the  equally  superb,  though  now  more  attainable,  butterflies  of  Brazil.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Asia  appears  originally  to  have  furnished  us  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  those 
animals  so  eminently  useful  to  man,  either  in  a state  of  domestication,  or  os  contributing,  in 
other  respects,  to  his  comfort  or  luxury.  The  domestic  fowl  and  the  peacock,  among  birds, 
are  natural  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  the  world  : while  all  the  varieties  of  the  silkworm 
must  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  former : one  species  alone  has  been  introduced  into  Europe, 
but  the  natives  cultivate  several  others,  from  which  are  made  garments  less  fine  in  texture, 
but  much  more  durable,  than  those  fabricated  from  the  common  silkworm.  It  appears, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Horsfield,  that  in  Java,  and  probably  in  most  parts  of 
India,  the  Ants  are  the  universal  destroyers  and  removers  of  all  useless  or  decayed  matter, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal.  This  is  precisely  the  case  both  in  tropical  Africa  and  America, 
and  at  once  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  those  families  of  Beetles  which  are  appointed  to 
perform  such  offices  in  more  temperate  regions. 

3610.  Of  the  radiated  and  other  marine  animals  we  have  no  other  accounts  than  mere 
names  of  species.  The  Cuttlefish  of  the  Indian  seas  are  said  to  be  sometimes  so  large  as 
to  attack  the  pearl  divers,  and  strangle  them  in  the  serpent  folds  of  their  arm-like  feet.  We 
by  no  means  think  this  account  is  devoid  of  truth ; for,  even  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe,  we  have  been  frequently  assured,  by  the  Sicilian  fishermen,  that  these  animals 
instinctively  cling  to  living  bodies  that  come  in  their  way,  and  that  many  instances  have 
occurred,  among  the  coral  divers,  where  life  has  been  thus  endangered.  We  have  ourselves 
seen  on  undescribed  species,  not  uncommon  on  the  coast  of  Messina,  whose  arms  were  much 
thicker  tlian  the  wrist  of  an  ordinary  man : tills  specie?  is  equally  dreaded  by  the  Sicilian 
mariners,  although,  on  account  of  its  delicate  taste,  it  is  Bought  after,  and  much  prized,  as  an 
article  of  food. 

3611.  The  Conekology  of  the  Indian  seas  is  the  most  splendid,  profuse,  and  varied  of  any 
division  of  the  world ; and  forms  a remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  America.  When  we 
compare  the  marine  shells  of  the  West  Indian  seas  with  those  inhabiting  the  same  degrees 
of  latitude  in  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  the  proportion  of  species  in  the  former  is  probably 
not  greater  than  one  to  six.  This  fact,  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been  observed,  furnishes 
a most  interesting  subject  of  enquiry  to  travellers  who,  like  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  con- 
template those  mighty  causes  which  influence  the  grand  operations  of  nature.  On  looking 
to  the  habits  of  these  testaceous  mollusca,  we  find  that  nearly  three  fourths  are  carnivorous ; 
that  is,  of  shell-fish  which,  like  the  rapacious  quadrupeds  on  the  continent,  derive  their  sole 
nourishment  from  attacking  and  devouring  other  animals.  The  conchologist  will  imme- 
diately perceive  we  advert  to  the  genera  Conus,  Oliva,  Voluta,  Mitra,  Cypnea,  Harpa, 
Turbine  l la,  Dolium,  Cassis,  and  several  others ; of  which  very  few  species  have  been  found 
beyond  the  geographic  limits  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean.  Of  the  numerous  apd  highly 
prized  Cones,  a genus  containing  near  200  species,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  10  may  be 
reckoned  strangers  to  Asia.  Lamarck  enumerates  62  species  of  Olives,  and  of  these  only  two 
have  been  discovered  in  other  ports  of  the  world.  The  extensive  family  of  Mitran®  Sw*  or 
Mitres,  are  distributed  much  in  the  same  proportion  ; while  that  of  the  Volutes,  contain- 
ing near  60  species,  exhibits  but  three  as  natives  of  Africa,  and  one  only  of  America.  The 
Acephala,  or  Bivalve  shells,  as  in  most  other  countries,  appear  to  be  fewer  both  in  number 
and  variety ; yet  in  neither  of  these  two  great  divisions  are  we  acquainted  with  more  than 
three  or  four  species  identically  the  same  with  those  found  in  the  European  seas.  Among 
such  as  are  peculiar  to  Asia  may  be  mentioned  the  Hammer-shaped  Oysters  (Malleus  Lam.). 
These,  as  Dr.  Horsfield  informs  us,  are  found  in  profusion,  adhering  to  the  submarine 
rocks,  on  certain  parts  of  the  Javanese  coast.  The  Pearl  Oysters  are  abundant  in  similar 
situations,  and,  when  large,  furnish  that  beautiful  substance  called  mother-of-pearl.  But 
the  most  remarkable  bivalve  in  point  of  size,  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  Tridacna  gigas  (Jig. 
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535.),  of  which  the  valves  sometimes  exceed  four  feet  in  length,  and,  with  the  animal,  is  of 

the  enormous  weight  of  500  lbs. : it  adheres  to  rocks  by 
such  a strong  byssus  or  ligament,  that  it  can  only  be 
separated  by  a hatchet : the  cartilage  of  the  hinge,  when 
cut  and  polished,  is  so  beautifully  iridescent  as  nearly 
to  rival  tlie  opal. 

3612.  The  paucity  <\f  the  Fluviatile  Bivalves,  apparently 
throughout  Asia,  is  another  singular  feature  in  it*  concbology 
The  river*,  in  number  and  magnitude,  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  the  New  World;  yet,  hitherto,  they  have  not  furnished 
more  than  six  or  seven  species  to  our  cabinet*.  We  can  scarcely 
believe  that  this  deficiency  originate*  in  the  neglect  of  cob 
lector* : for  the  shells  of  no  one  region  have  been  more  sought 
TJ.U-ACVA  ckisi  after  than  those  of  India;  yet  America  alone  produces  near 

1(K)  species,  or  well  marked  varieties,  of  this  family. 

■3613.  The  herbaceous  land  shells,  likewise,  ap;w?ar  very  sparingly  distributed  in  the  Eastern  world ; yet  several 
belong  to  natural  genera  not  met  with  elsewhere.  The  genus  Scarabus  seems  peculiar  to  New  Guinea  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  island* ; and  that  of  (hukidHsm  {fig.  536.),  among  the  slugs,  or  shellcss  Mollusca,  U 
356  remarkable.  The  Oriental  pearl- fisheries  are  well  known  to  produce 

great  wealth.  Mr.  Pcrcival,  in  his  account  of  Ceylon,  has  given  much 
interesting  information  on  this  subject,  which  wul  be  again  adverted 
S to  when  treating  of  that  island 

.'kilt.  The  domestic  animals  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  Europe. 
The  universal  use  of  the  horse  and  the  ox  as  beasts  of  burden  is  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  the  superior  strength  and  sagacitv  of  the  elephant. 
In  those  provinces  which  adjoin  Persia,  the  Camel  and  Dromedary  are  la 
common  use.  while  the  Buflalo  is  chiefly  employed  for  agricultural  pui . 
poses.  The  large  Indian  oxen  are  of  a different  race  to  those  of  Europe, 
having  a hunch  or  lump  upon  the  back,  which  sometimes  weighs  near 
fifty  pounds : the  horn*  are  short,  and  bent  backwards,  and  the  colour 
of  the  hide  is  usually  rod  or  brown.  The*e  oxen  are  remarkable  for 
Other  peculiarities : they  have,  In  all  their  motions,  a superior  liveli- 
ness and  activity  to  those  of  Europe.  Thar  voice  U also  different,  producing  a groaning  sound,  somewhat 
weak,  but  shrill. 


3615.  The  genera  of  quadruped!  belonging  to  this  divirion  of  ihe  world  will  illustrate 
the  preceding  remarks ; and  will  better  exhibit  how  much  its  zoology,  in  this  department  of 
natural  history,  differs  from  that  of  Europe. 


Genera  and  No.  of 
Sulvgcncra.  Specie*. 


Genera  and  No.  of 
ffab-genern.  Spado. 


(Apr*,  tiahcom*,  and  Mmlnjt.) 


Simla  2 

Htlobatn  • • 5 

PretbltU  • 1 

l.;»H-ot»vt{A  - 1 

Nualii  1 

SemitopUhecua  • 5 

OrropSthecui  - 1 

Orcocebttt  - - 4 

('vnnocephatai  • ] 

Piqilo 

S'mnpt  . • 1 

Njctlcebo*  - . - 3 

Tarsiti*  • - * 


(I**.) 

Metraderma  • 1 

Rinulphui  - 8 

Njrctcni  - 1 


Plecotua 

Vupertillo 

Nyd  inotmu 
riiHromeln 
Htnopui 
Cephak4« 

Sore*  • 

Tupaia 

Uruu 

Katrtlut 

Putoriu* 

Mam* 

Mrphifr; 

I.utra 

Vulpo 

VI  terra 

Genetta 

Mraguit* 


1 

6 

9 

" 

X 


V 

X 

1 

4 
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Genera  and  No.  of 
Sub -genera.  Specim. 


Pindoznnit 

rriuiiotluii 

Fell* 

Lynx 

rl.nlanp4*la 

A rv  Ionia 

JJrorjchu*  • 

Mu* 

f'Hcetua 

IHpua 

GvrliiUiu 

AtptUax 

Frlurui 

Ptrmmyv 

Il)*trla' 

Lcpiu 


6 

3 

S 


Munis 

Elephas 


1 


Genera  and  Vo.  of 
Sub-genera.  Pjedo. 


Sui 
Equal 

Camel  o« 
Moadraa 
klaphiu 
Axb 
Caprlalui 
Myloemt  - 

Aif*nccm« 

Oum 

flaphloenu 

Titraferu* 

Noinwrhriui 

8 zr  .• 

Fortax 

Bubalua 


I 


5 

K 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

V 

2 

3 


3616.  Among  the  genera  of  birds  more  particularly  belonging  to  Ada,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  : yet,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  specific  ornithology,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  number  of  species  they  may  respectively  contain. 


PUtimirts. 
Nvrtiotnia  Sir. 
Macroptwr-*  Sir. 

The  at  i it*#/  ret . 
Eurjt.Umu*  Uanf. 


Analrfpus  Sir. 
OrvplCTU*  Cal’. 
Irma  llurtf. 
PhaniromU  Sir. 
Titnallk  Ho  rtf. 

Ior*  Uvrtf. 
IJrnrhyirterjr  ttorfj. 
Print*  llierif. 
Enkttru*  Hortf. 


GnUirors  St*. 

rjtrtitnmcna  fitrfl 
Mtr..fta  tt  'tf. 
PyraUuda  Air. 
Vidus  Cun. 
Anvutln*  Sir. 
K*tnldn  Ste. 
l-uniirrrtivmu  Teut. 
Uiarula  Lia. 


Crypalrina  VitU. 
Paradise*  Mr. 
Kpiirtas  hui  t ut. 
Ply  toiirplius  ririt. 
Murogkuaum 
I’alrotnii  fir. 
f/irni«  Britt* a. 

| Pkuinntu  Ttm. 


Orthotomu*  Ifonf.  ] 
Pbmnlrophaus  no/. 
Cinnyrl*  Cm 
Foutatorhimu  Hortf. 

CrdUinaerw  BirJt 
Vinago  Cur. 
FtUonuptu  Sir.  j 


Ftilophorua  Sir. 
Para  L. 

Ful  l pin  iron  Tern. 
GaHua 

fyvpSiophotrtis  Trw. 
lludunu  L. 
Arftu*  Trm. 


Sect.  III.  Historical  View  of  Asia- 

3617.  Viewed  in  an  historical  light , Asia,  to  the  south  of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains, 
has  been  always  a wealthy  and  populous  region,  the  earliest  seat  of  civilisation,  and  of  those 
great  monarchies  which,  absorbing  into  one  a number  of  the  small  original  communities,  openly 
aimed  at  universal  empire.  The  revolutions  of  Western  Asia  were  alone  known  to  the  Greeks; 
and  here  the  lead  was  successively  taken  by  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia.  This  last  empire, 
extending  far  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  others,  included  Egypt  and  part  of  India,  to 
which  Xerxes  in  vain  attempted  to  add  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  became, 
under  Alexander,  the  conquerors  of  all  the  regions  over  which  the  Persian  sway  had  ex- 
tended. All  the  activity  of  this  great  prince,  however,  and  of  the  learned  men  who  accom- 
panied him,  obtained  only  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  extent  of  Asia,  and  of  the  nations 
which  composed  it.  India  was  still  deemed  the  most  eastern  country  of  the  world.  The 
ocean  which  terminated  Asia  to  the  north  was  imagined  to  run  along  the  head  of  the  Caspian, 
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then  regarded  as  one  of  its  gulfs;  and  thence  in  nearly  a direct  line  to  the  Ganges, 
which  was  represented  as  falling  into  the  Eastern  Ocean.  This  line  cut  off  all  Siberia, 
Eastern  Tartary,  and  China,  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  entire  continent.  Thus  Europe  was 
at  this  time  considered  as  larger  than  Asia  Ptolemy,  by  means  of  the  caravan  merchants, 
who  supplied  Rome  with  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  obtained  more  correct  and  enlarged  views. 
He  learned  the  existence  of  China,  and  could  estimate  the  extent  of  Asia  eastward ; but  was 
unable  to  penetrate  the  Altai,  or  gain  any  knowledge  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia.  The 
Roman  empire,  and  the  states  of  modem  Europe,  were  soon  involved  in  darkness  by  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  lost  even  the  knowledge  already  acquired.  New 
light  was  obtained  by  the  learned  men  who  sprung  up  under  the  caliphate,  and  who,  by  the 
conquests  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  their  faith,  gained  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Asia  than  the  ancients  ever  possessed ; and  even  than  what, 
with  regard  to  some  districts,  modem  Europeans  have  since  attained. 

3618.  In  modern  times , as  soon  as  Europe  breathed  from  the  agitations  which  accom- 
panied the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  peculiar  circumstances  called  her  attention 
strongly  towards  the  East.  Such,  especially,  was  the  effect  of  the  crusades,  undertaken  to 
recover  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  repress  the  progress  of  the  infidel  arms.  These  celebrated 
expeditions  gave  a deep  interest  to  the  accounts  of  Asia  and  the  East ; but  there  was  no 
science  to  collect  or  arrange  the  intelligence  which  they  afforded.  The  crusading  geo- 
graphy regards  little  except  Palestine,  and  the  theatre  of  the  wars  for  its  recovery ; it 
places  Jerusalem  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  presents  only  vogue  notions  of  any  remote 
countries.  A more  distant  alarm  was  given  by  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Tartars  under 
Zingis ; and  his  posterity,  after  subduing  Tartary,  China,  and  Russia,  over-ran  Poland,  and 
invaded  Germany.  To  avert  a danger  so  pressing,  a series  of  embassies  was  sent,  under 
Carpini,  Rubruquis,  and  other  monks  of  the  Romish  church,  with  commission  from  the 
pope  and  the  Christian  princes.  These  envoys  were  received  at  the  frontiers,  and  carried 
far  into  the  heart  of  Tartary,  through  regions  hitherto  untrodden  by  any  European.  In 
these  vast  plains  they  beheld  the  uncouth  pomp  and  barbarous  array  of  the  Great  Khan ; 
and,  besides  the  vast  extent  of  hitherto  unknown  land  which  came  under  their  view,  they 
learned  particulars  respecting  the  most  remote  extremities  of  Asia.  Again,  the  revival  of 
commerce  and  industry  in  Europe  was  accompanied  with  an  almost  unbounded  curiosity  to 
explore  the  vast  and  opulent  regions  of  the  East.  Under  its  influence,  a single  Venetian 
citizen,  Marco  Polo,  stimulated,  it  would  appear,  almost  solely  by  individual  enterprise, 
penetrated  across  the  whole  of  Asia,  reaching  even  to  the  eastern  coast  of  China.  His 
narrative  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  continent,  and  of  the  splendour  of  its 
distant  regions,  surpassing  the  most  magnificent  conceptions  hitherto  formed.  Several  ad- 
venturers followed  in  the  same  path,  but  with  inferior  success ; and  the  celebrated  narrative 
of  our  countryman.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  is,  we  fear,  a mere  tissue  of  imposture.  The 
mixture,  or  at  least  the  appearance,  of  fable  in  these  narratives,  caused  the  public  to  doubt ; 
until  the  Portuguese,  in  the  reigns  of  their  great  kings,  John  and  Emanuel,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Vasco  de  Gama,  dispelled  the  mystery,  by  passing  the  southern  cape  of  Africa.  They 
soon  arrived  in  India;  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  in  the  pursuit  either  of  commerce 
or  conquest,  explored  all  the  shores  of  Asia  from  Arabia  to  Japan.  A full  view  was  thus 
acquired  of  die  extent  of  the  continent  in  the  principal  dimensions.  Its  northern  expanse 
and  limits,  however,  remained  still  hidden  in  obscurity.  Even  Tartar  conquest  had  never 
penetrated  beyond  the  Altai,  or  discovered  any  objects  w orthy  of  its  ambition  in  these  frozen 
regions.  This  career  was  reserved  for  Russia.  Notwithstanding  its  poverty,  this  region, 
by  its  wide  extent,  and  the  facility  of  such  a conquest,  tempted  her  ambidon.  Her  first 
operations  were  made  from  the  north  and  the  province  of  Archangel.  Anika  Strogonofl', 
an  enterprising  merchant,  penetrated  by  his  own  exertions  to  the  northern  Obi  and  the 
country  of  the  Samoieds  ; and,  by  the  valuable  furs,  and  the  specimens  of  a new  and  singular 
people  which  he  brought  thence,  roused  the  curiosity  of  the  court.  But  Siberia  was  chiefly 
made  known  by  the  romantic  adventures  of  Yermak  the  Cossack,  who,  sctdng  out  with  a 
small  body  of  his  countrymen,  found  it  easy  to  drive  before  him  the  undisciplined  forces  of  the 
Tartars,  and  was  soon  unexpectedly  at  the  head  of  a great  kingdom.  The  czars  accepted 
him  as  a vassal,  and  after  his  death  steadily  went  on  in  the  career  of  discovery  and  conquest. 
In  1639,  about  50  years  after  the  first  entrance  into  Siberia,  Dimitri  Kopilof  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Thus  an  empire,  nearly  4000  miles  in  length,  was  added  to 
Russia  by  a handful  of  Cossacks  and  hunters.  The  questions,  however,  whether  Asia  be  every 
where  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Polar  Ocean,  how  that  ocean  communicates  with  the 
Pacific,  and  whether  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  be  conjoined  or  separated,  have  been 
anxiously  enquired  and  disputed  among  geographers.  The  English  and  Dutch  made  it  one  of 
the  first  efforts  of  their  infant  navigation  to  seek  by  this  course  a route  to  the  East  Indies ; but 
w hen  they  formed  such  a hope,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  vast  extent  and  desolate  character 
of  these  shores,  and  of  the  huge  masses  of  icc  with  which  they  were  almost  perpetually 
obstructed.  Accordingly,  the  boldest  navigators  who  made  the  attempt,  if  they  did  not 
perish,  were  arrested  at  or  near  Nova  Zembla,  and  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being 
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able  again  to  reach  home,  leaving  their  object  unfulfilled.  The  Russians,  however,  by  land, 
or  in  small  barks,  gradually  crept  along  these  shores,  and  found  their  territories  every- 
where bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean.  At  length  the  united  efforts  of  Behring,  Shalaurof, 
and  Cook  discovered  a strait  separating  the  two  continents,  and  beyond  which,  on  each  side, 
they  rapidly  diverged.  There  remained  still,  however,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  a portion,  not 
fully  explored,  which  some  alleged  made  a great  circuit,  and  rejoined  that  of  America. 
According  to  Captain  Cochrane’s  account,  the  late  expedition  of  Baron  Wrangel  lias  settled 
this  question,  and  ascertained  that  there  is  a continuous  ocean  along  the  whole  north  of 
Asia. 


Sect.  IV.  Social  and  Political  State  of  Ana . 

3619.  In  regard  to  its  social  and  jxtlUical  state , Asia  presents,  of  course,  a most  varied  scene  ; 
and  yet  there  are  some  features  which  at  once  strike  us  as  generally  characteristic  of  this 
continent.  Among  these  is  the  transmission  of  institutions,  usages,  and  manners  unaltered 
from  the  earliest  ages.  The  life  of  the  patriarchs,  as  described  in  the  earliest  of  existing 
historical  records,  is  still  found  unchanged  in  the  Arab  tent.  The  courts  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  features  of  pomp  nearly  similar  to  those  of 
Dellii  and  Ispahan.  Asia,  at  a very  early  period,  anterior  even  to  the  commencement  of 
regular  history,  appears  to  have  made  a vast  stride  in  civilisation ; but  then  she  stopped, 
and  has  suffered  herself  to  be  far  outstripped  by  the  originally  less  advanced  nations  of 
Europe. 

3620.  The  despotism  to  which  the  people  of  Asia  are  generally  subjected  is  connected, 
probably,  with  this  stationary  cliaracter.  A republic,  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  a represent- 
ative assembly,  a regular  control  of  any  kind,  are,  except  in  some  local  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances, ideas  altogether  foreign  to  the  mind  of  an  Asiatic.  While,  however,  the  general 
principles  of  government  remain  so  fixed  and  immutable,  the  change  of  ruler  and  of  dynasty 
is  much  more  frequent  than  in  Europe.  As  the  ideas  of  hereditary  right  and  of  primo- 
geniture, are  much  less  deeply  rooted,  a younger  son,  or  even  uncle,  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  if  more  able  and  popular,  finds  it  easy  to  dispute,  and  even  to  wrest  the  sceptre 
from  his  feebler  hands.  Oriental  sovereigns,  even  the  greatest,  still  maintain  the  primitive 
institution  of  sitting  and  administering  justice  in  person.  Though  immutable  in  their  forms 
of  court  and  maxims  of  government,  they  are  changeable  as  to  their  place  of  residence  and 
seat  of  empire.  Every  successive  prince  usually  selects  some  favourite  city,  which  he 
either  creates  or  raises  from  insignificance,  and  lavishes  his  wealth  in  adorning  it.  The 
abodes  of  liis  ancestors  are  neglected ; and  hence  Asia  is  covered  all  over  with  decayed 
capitals  and  ruined  palaces. 

3621.  The  number  of  communities , of  chiefs,  and  even  of  princes,  making  a regular  trade 
of  robbery  is  another  feature  that  strongly  characterises  Asia.  They  carry  it  on  in  no  clan- 
destine manner,  but  avowedly,  even  boastfully,  and  as  a calling  which  they  consider  as 
honest  and  respectable.  If  they  have  accepted  a composition  similar  to  the  old  English 
14  black  mail,"  or  if  they  have  pledged  their  faith  to  an  individual,  they  inviolably  maintain  it. 
The  numerous  tracts  of  mountain  and  desert  afford  them  holds  in  which  to  maintain  them- 
selves; and  these  are  seldom  far  distant  from  some  rich  plain,  or  great  commercial  route,  on 
which  to  exercise  their  depredations.  Arabia,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been  a hive  of 
such  plunderers. 

3622.  The  aspect  and  manners  of  the  Orientals  are  different  from  those  of  Europeans,  and 
in  many  respects  exhibit  a decided  contrast.  Instead  of  our  tight  short  clothes,  they  wear 
long  floating  robes,  wrapped  loosely  round  the  body.  A light  turban  supplies  the  place  of 
the  hat,  and  sandals  are  worn  instead  of  shoes.  In  entering  the  house,  or  wishing  to  show 
respect,  when  we  would  take  off  the  hat,  they  take  off  the  sandal.  They  make  no  use  of 
chairs,  tables,  plates,  knives,  forks,  or  spoons.  At  meals  they  seat  themselves  cross-legged 
on  the  floor,  and  eat  out  of  a large  wooden  bowl  placed  in  the  middle,  and  filled,  not  with 
our  solid  joints,  but  usually  with  stews  or  sw'eetmeats.  This  dish  is  common  to  the  whole 
company,  and  each  thrusts  in  his  hand  without  ceremony,  and  carries  the  morsels  direct  to 
the  mouth.  In  return,  they  arc  very  scrupulous  about  the  washing  of  the  hands.  Tliey  use 
no  beds,  or  at  least  nothing  that  we  would  call  a bed.  An  Oriental,  going  to  sleep,  merely 
spreads  a mat,  adjusts  his  clothes  in  a certain  position,  and  lays  himself  down.  Their 
household  furniture  is  thus  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  little  more  than  carpets  covering 
the  room,  and  sofas  set  round  it,  both  which  are  of  peculiar  beauty  and  fineness.  Their 
attire  is  also  simple,  though  composed,  among  tlie  rich,  of  fine  materials,  and  profusely 
ornamented  with  jewels  and  precious  stones.  Their  arms  and  the  trappings  of  their  horses 
are  also  objects  on  which  they  make  a studied  display  of  magnificence.  The  beard,  over  all 
the  East,  is  allowed  to  grow,  and  is  regarded  with  reverence. 

3623.  In  their  disposition  and  temper,  the  people  of  the  East  show  striking  peculiarities. 
They  are  grave,  serious,  and  recluse ; they  have  no  balls,  no  theatres,  no  numerous 
assemblages ; and  they  regard  that  lively  social  intercourse  in  which  Europeans  delight. 
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as  silly  and  frivolous.  Unless  when  roused  by  strong  incitements  to  action,  they  remain 
stretched  on  their  sofas,  and  view  os  little  better  than  madmen  those  whom  they  see  walking 
about  for  amusement  and  recreation.  Their  moral  qualities  cannot  be  very  easily  estimated, 
but  may  be  generally  ranked  below  those  of  Europeans.  Their  domestic  attachments  are 
strong,  and  their  reverence  for  ancestry  deep  ; their  deportment  is  usually  mild  and  courteous  ; 
and  they  show  themselves  capable  of  generous  and  benevolent  actions.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  subjects  of  the  great  empires,  the  obligations  of  truth  and  honesty  are  habitually 
trampled  under  foot ; the  statesmen  and  chiefs  are  usually  designing,  treacherous,  and  in- 
human ; devoid  of  honour,  and  capable  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.  The  smaller  tribes,  who 
display  a greater  manliness  and  energy  of  character,  are  rude,  coarse,  and  addicted  to  predatory 
habits.  The  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  Asiatics  towards  the  female  sex  are  such  os  cannot 
exist  without  a general  degradation  of  character.  The  practice  of  polygamy,  w ith  the  jealous 
confinement  to  which  it  naturally  leads,  seems  to  be  the  radical  source  of  this  evil.  The 
exclusion  of  the  sex  from  society;  the  Mahometan  doctrine  that  they  have  no  souls;  the 
Hindoo  maxim  which  prohibits  them  from  reading,  writing,  and  being  present  at  religious 
ceremonies  ; are  evidently  parts  of  a general  system  for  reducing  them  to  an  inferior  rank  in 
the  scale  of  creation.  It  is  true  there  is  one  local  example  (in  Thibet)  of  an  opposite 
system,  — female  sway,  and  a plurality  of  husbands ; but  this  is  evidently  no  more  than  a 
capricious  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

3624.  A high  and  even  ostentatious  profession  of  religion  generally  distinguishes  the 
Asiatics,  and  the  name  of  God  is  continually  in  their  mouths.  Their  creeds,  however,  are 
all  marked  by  that  deep  tincture  of  superstition  which  seems  naturally  connected  with  a 
crude  and  imperfect  state  of  knowledge.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent,  the  most  savage 
and  degrading  riles  are  practised  ; and  in  all,  the  favour  of  the  Deity  is  supposed  to  be  gained 
rather  by  splendid  donations,  costly  structures,  and  elaborate  outward  observances,  than  by 
purity  of  heart  and  life.  The  pure  and  refined  system  of  Christianity,  though  it  was  first 
communicated  to  Asia,  has  not  maintained  its  ground  against  these  superstitious  propensities. 
Two  systems  of  faith  divide  Asia  between  them : one  is  that  of  Mahomet,  which,  by  the 
arms  of  his  followers  and  of  the  conquering  Tartars  of  central  Asia,  has  been  thoroughly 
established  over  all  the  western  tracts  as  far  as  the  Indus.  It  even  became,  for  centuries, 
the  ruling  religion  in  India,  though  without  ever  being  that  of  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  other  is  the  Hindoo  religion,  divided  into  its  two  great  sects  of  Brahma  and  Boodh;  the 
former  occupying  the  whole  of  Indostan,  the  latter  having  its  centre  in  Thibet,  filling  all 
the  east  of  Asia  and  Tartary,  and  penetrating  even  north  of  the  Altai. 

Sect.  V.  Industry  and  Commerce  in  Asia . 

3625.  The  useful  arts  are  cultivated  in  the  Asiatic  empires  with  somewhat  peculiar  diligence. 
Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  great  industry  and  care,  though  by  less  skilful  processes,  and 
with  much  ruder  machinery,  than  in  Europe.  A much  smaller  amount  of  capital,  particu- 
larly in  live  stock,  is  employed  upon  the  land.  The  cultivators  scarcely  rise  above  the  rank, 
of  peasantry.  The  chief  expenditure  is  upon  irrigation ; for,  in  all  these  tropical  regions, 
water  alone  is  required  to  produce  plentiful  crops.  Asia  has  also  a number  of  manufactures 
which,  though  conducted  with  small  capitals  and  simple  machinery,  are  not  equalled  in  rich- 
ness and  beauty  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  All  the  efforts  of  European  art 
and  capital  have  been  unequal  fully  to  imitate  the  carpets  of  Persia,  the  muslins  of  Indio, 
the  porcelain  of  China,  and  the  lacquered  w*are  of  Japan.  Commerce,  though  fettered  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  great  potentates,  is  very  active  throughout  Asia.  'Die  commerce  of 
Europe  is  principally  maritime ; that  of  Africa  principally  inland.  Asia  combines  both. 
Her  interior  caravan  trade  is  very  considerable,  though  much  diminished  since  Europe  ceased 
to  be  supplied  by  this  channel.  The  native  maritime  trade  on  her  southern  coasts  is  also 
considerable,  but  the  foreign  trade,  particularly  that  carried  on  by  the  English  nation  with 
India  and  China,  has  now  acquired  a superior  importance. 

Sect.  VI.  The  Asiatic  Languages . 

3626.  The  Asiatic  languages  are  classed  in  seven  groups . I.  The  family  of  the  Shemitic 
languages.  II.  The  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region.  III.  The  family  of  the  Persian 
languages.  IV.  The  languages  of  India.  V.  The  languages  of  the  region  beyond  the 
Ganges.  VI.  The  group  of  the  Tartar  languages  ; and,  VII.  The  languages  of  the 
Siberian  region. 

Subsect.  I. 

3627.  The  JhmUy  of  the  Shemitic  languages  may  be  divided  into  five  branches  : — 1.  The 
Hebrew;  2.  The  Syriac  or  Aramean ; 3.  The  Median;  4.  The  Arabic;  5.  The  Abys- 
sinian. 

3628.  (1.)  The  Hebrew  branch  includes  the  Hebrew,  the  Phemicinn,  and  the  Punic.  This 
appears  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  writer  whom  we  have  quoted  in  the  intToduc- 
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tory  chapter,  Part  III. ; and  who  shows  that  the  Phoenicians  descended  from  Ham.  He 
might  have  added,  that  their  city,  Sidon , was  named  after  the  first-born  son  of  Canaan. 

3629.  The  Hebrew , considered  in  relation  to  three  principal  epochs,  may  be  distinguished 
as  forming  three  different  dialects : the  ancient  or  pure  Hebrew , spoken  and  written  from 
the  earliest  age  of  the  nation  until  the  Babylonish  captivity,  after  which  it  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  and  became  a learned  language.  The  Jews  have  continued  to  use  it  as  such,  with 
more  or  less  purity,  until  the  present  day.  In  this  idiom  are  written  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  ending  with  the  prophecy  of  Malachi.  The  Chaldee , which  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  Syriac.  This  language  was  brought  by  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  They 
introduced  into  it  some  Hebraisms,  and  at  a later  period  a few  Greek  words  and  even 
Latinisms.  It  was  spoken  and  written  until  the  eleventh  century.  The  oldest  work  in  this 
language  is  Daniel ; after  w'hich  rank  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan, 
the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  New  Testament.  The  Rabbinical  dialect,  formed  by  the 
numerous  learned  Jews  of  Spain,  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  a mixture  of  the  Chaldee  with 
the  ancient  Hebrew. 

3630.  The  Phoenician  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  the  whole  coast  of  Syria,  from 
Egypt  to  Tripoli.  It  appears  to  have  differed  very  little  from  Hebrew.  The  navigation, 
colonies,  and  commerce  of  the  Phcenicians,  as  we  have  already  observed,  spread  their  language 
and  writing  overall  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  in  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Sicily,  Spain, 
and  Africa.  The  ancient  medals  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  Berytus,  Arad,  and  Marathus 
afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  ancient  Phoenician  alphabet ; but  no  memorials  respect- 
ing the  literature  of  the  nation  have  been  discovered. 

3631.  The  Punic,  Carchedonic , or  Carthaginian,  appears  to  have  been  considered  one  of 
the  dialects  of  the  Phoenician.  It  was  the  language  of  the  Carthaginians  once  masters  of 
the  whole  north  coast  of  Africa,  part  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  the  isles  of  Sardinia  and  Malta. 
It  was  spoken  in  Africa  in  the  times  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  but  has  long  been  extinct. 
The  voyage  of  Ilanno,  of  which  the  Greek  is  an  abridged  translation,  was  originally  written 
in  this  language. 

3632.  (2.)  The  branch  called  Syriac  or  Aramean : the  latter  name  being  derived  from  Aram, 
which  in  its  scriptural  acceptation  includes  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  Assyria. 
This  idiom  formerly  extended  through  Persia  to  Samarcand,  and  even  into  Tartan.-  and 
central  Asia,  where  it  became  known  through  the  merchants  and  the  religious  sect  of  the 
Nestorians.  Its  principal  dialects  appear  to  have  been  the  Palmyrene,  the  Nabathean,  and 
the  Sabian,  used  by  those  sectaries  who  are,  strangely  enough,  called  Christians  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist ; and  who  are  said  not  to  believe  in  him  whom  their  avowed  leader  proclaimed. 

3633.  The  Chaldee , formerly  current  in  Chaldea,  and  for  many  centuries  extinct.  It  w as 
spoken  at  the  courts  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon ; and  in  it  were  w ritten  the  astronomical 
observations,  the  moat  ancient  on  historical  record,  which  were  found  at  Buhylon  by  the 
philosopher  Callistbenes.  This  language,  learned  by  the  Jews  in  their  captivity,  and  by 
them  mingled  with  the  Hebrew,  gave  birth  to  the  dialect  called  the  Chaldaic . 

3634.  (3.)  The  Median  branch;  so  named  because  the  only  language  it  comprises  was 
spoken  in  ancient  Media.  This  language  is  the  Pehlvi  or  Phelvy,  formerly  in  use  through- 
out Western  Persia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  It  was  the  written  and  current 
language  of  all  the  higher  classes  in  the  Persian  empire,  and  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  its 
ancient  kings.  Its  high  antiquity  cannot  be  questioned.  Into  it  were  translated  the  books 
of  Zoroaster  written  in  Zend,  and  these  translations  are  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  originals 
themselves.  The  medals  and  inscriptions  of  the  Sassanides  are  also  in  Pehlvi. 

3635.  (4.)  The  Arabic  branch  includes  only  one  language,  in  w hich  are  to  be  distinguished 
the  ancient,  the  literal,  and  the  vulgar  Arabic. 

3636.  i.  The  ancient  Arabic ; an  idiom  long  extinct,  was  spoken  throughout  Arabia, 
in  two  principal  dialects,  the  Hamiar  and  the  KoreUh.  The  Ilainiar,  spoken  in  the  eastern 
part,  is  entirely  unknown  to  us.  It  probably  resembled  the  Axumite,  and  was  written  in 
an  alphabet  called  Musnad,  also  extinct.  The  Koreish  was  spoken  in  W'estern  Arabia, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca.  This  dialect,  improved  by  Mahomet  and  his  successors 
in  the  seventh  and  following  centuries,  became  — 

3637.  ii.  The  literal  Arabic , common  to  the  whole  Arabian  nation,  and  the  written  and 
literary  language  of  most  of  the  nations  subject  to  the  vast  empire  founded  by  the  successors 
of  Mahomet.  In  this  language  that  code  of  imposture  the  Koran  is  written.  Though  it 
has  long  ceased  to  be  spoken,  it  has  continued  to  be  the  liturgic  and  learned  language  of  all 
the  numerous  nations  professing  Islam,  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  w estern- 
most comer  of  Morocco,  and  from  the  Wolga  to  Cape  Delgado  in  Africa.  From  the  ninth 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  while  other  nations  were  involved  in  darkness  the  literature  of  the 
Arabs  shone  in  its  utmost  splendour. 

3638.  iii.  The  vulgar  Arabic , spoken  in  Arabia  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  in  a part  of  Khusistaun  or  Pars  ; along  the  Persian  Gulf;  in  the  kingdom 
of  Persia ; in  some  parts  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts;  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  in 
a part  of  Nubia,  especially  along  the  Nile;  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Barbary  states  by  the 
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Moors  and  A rubs,  and  in  a part  of  their  plains  by  the  Bedoween  Arabs;  in  a part  of 
Beled-el-jereed  ; and  in  some  of  the  oases  of  the  African  deserts.  It  is  singular  to  remark 
that  the  name  Arab  is  a mere  geographical  term  ; Jesirat  el  Arab  meaning  in  this  language 
the  isle  or  peninsula  of  the  West,  which  it  is,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  Asia. 
By  a more  figurative  appellation,  the  Bedoween*  are  designated  “ the  sons  of  the  desert.” 
The  simplicity  of  the  worshippers  at  Mecca,  long  anterior  to  Mahomet,  denominated  accord- 
ing to  their  position  the  countries  that  lay  on  either  hand,  when  the  pilgrims  took  their 
way  northward  on  their  return.  El  Yemen  was  the  country  on  the  right,  El  X> am,  or,  as  the 
French  imitate  the  aspirate,  El  Sham,  is  the  country  on  the  left,  which  answers  to  Syria. 

3639.  The  nations  that  speak  Arabic  use  every  where  the  same  words ; the  dialects  differ  little 
from  each  other.  They  are,  that  of  Yemen,  considered  the  purest ; that  of  Mecca  and  its 
neighbourhood,  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  corrupted ; the  Bedoueen,  spoken  in  a 
great  number  of  subdialects  and  varieties  by  numerous  wandering  tribes ; the  Syrian , 
spoken  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia ; the  Maronite , spoken  in  the  country  of  the  Maronites ; 
the  Druse , spoken  in  the  country  of  the  Druses ; the  Mapul,  spoken  by  the  Mapul  tribes 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  by  the  Chaliates  on  that  of  Coromandel ; the  Egyj>tian,  spoken 
in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries ; the  Mogrebin , or  Moorish,  spoken  in  the  Barbary 
states  ; the  Mosarabic,  or  Moranish,  formerly  spoken  in  Spain,  during  the  dominion  of  the 
Arabs,  but  long  extinct;  and,  lastly,  the  Maltese , a jargon  composed  of  Arabic,  Italian,  and 
Proven9al. 

3640.  The  Abyssinian  branch,  so  called  because  it  comprehends  the  principal  idioms  of 
Abyssinia.  All  these  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  greater  or 
less  affinity  to  the  Axumite  or  to  the  Amharic.  The  Axumite  comprises  the  ancient  Gheez 
and  the  modern  Gheez : the  Amharic  includes  the  Semian,  the  Arkiko,  the  Narea,  and  the 
Dembea. 


Subsect.  2. 

3641.  The  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region  are  thus  classed : — 1.  The  Georgian  family  ; . 
consisting  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Georgian,  the  Mingrclian,  the  Suane,  and  the  Lasian. 

2.  The  Armenian  family ; including  the  ancient  Armenian,  now  extinct,  except  in  the  literature 
and  the  public  worship  of  the  nation ; and  the  modern  or  vulgar  Armenian,  spoken  by  the 
Haikans  in  Turkish  and  Persian  Armenia,  in  part  of  Georgia  and  Shirwaun,  and  in  the 
government  of  Istchil.  3.  The  Lesghian  languages,  including  the  A war,  the  Kazikumuk,  the 
Akusha,  and  the  Kura.  4.  The  Mixdjedghi , spoken  by  the  people  of  that  name  in  southern 
Circassia,  and  comprising  four  principal  dialects.  5.  The  Circassian , spoken  by  the 
Circassians  or  Cherkasses,  whose  true  name  is  Adije , probably  the  Zyges  of  Strabo  and  the 
Ziches  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  6.  The  Abassi  or  Absne,  spoken  by  the  Abassi,  now  sub- 
jects of  the  Russian  empire. 

3642.  AU  the  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region  are  excessively  harsh,  and  are  remarkable 
for  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  consonants  and  an  accumulation  of  vague  and  diphthongal 
sounds,  many  of  them  guttural.  The  Armenian  and  the  Georgian  are  the  only  written 
languages  : those  who  speak  the  others  use  in  writing  either  the  Arabic,  the  Georgian,  or  the 
Turkish  idiom. 

Subsect.  3. 

3643.  The  family  of  the  Persian  languages  consists  of — 1.  The  Zend,  spoken  formerly  in 
Bactriana,  where  it  ceased  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue  before  the  Christian  era.  This  is  the 
language  in  which  is  written  the  Zend-avesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  fire-worshippers,  by 
whose  priests,  the  Magi,  it  was  spoken.  The  Zend  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  all 
the  Persian  idioms,  perhaps  even  of  that  called  by  excellence  the  Sanscrit  or  perfect  lanpiage. 

It  possesses  its  peculiar  alphabet,  consisting  of forty-two  letters.  It  is  written  from  right  to 
left.  If  also  employed  the  cuneiform  characters,  as  in  the  inscriptions  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis  commonly  denominated  by  the  Persians  the  Cheyl  Minor,  “ the  forty 
columns”  (i.  e.  the  many  columns),  and  Takht-e-Jemsheed , “ the  throne  of  Jemshecd.” 

3644.  (2.)  The  Farsi Farsi , or  ancient  Persian.  It  had  surpassed  the  Zend  in  copiousness, 
accuracy,  and  elegance,  long  before  it  became,  under  the  Sassanides,  the  language  of  the 
court  and  of  public  business  throughout  the  empire.  Among  its  dialects  may  be  distin- 
guished the  Parsee,  spoken,  or  at  least  understood,  by  most  of  the  Parsees  or  fire-worshippers, 
called  Guebre  or  Giaour , infidels ; a term,  observes  Gibbon  (ch.  lxviii.),  “ transferred  from  the 
Persian  to  the  Turkish  language,  from  the  worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the  crucifix,”  and 
applied  not  only  to  the  Roman  catholics,  but  to  Christians  of  every  denomination. 

3645.  (3.)  The  Modem  Persian,  derived  from  the  Parsee,  and  formed,  during  the  long 
domination  of  the  Arabs  in  Persia,  by  the  mixture  of  Arabic  with  Parsee,  and  some  Turkish. 

It  is  spoken  not  only  in  Persia,  but  in  a great  part  of  India,  where  it  is  very  common  among 
the  Mahometans,  especially  those  of  Agra  and  Aurungabad.  It  is  also  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  public  documents,  in  the  courts  of  record,  and  the  finance-registers  of  the 
provinces  which  formed  the  vast  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  A dialect  of  it  is  spoken  by 
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the  people  of  Bukharia,  and  by  those  of  the  same  nation  scattered  among  the  towns  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  and  in  some  provinces  of  China.  It  has  very  great  analogy  with  the  Sclavonic,  and 
still  more  with  the  languages  of  the  Germanic  family,  not  only  in  radicals  and  simple  words, 
but  in  iuBcxions  and  grammatical  forms.  It  lias  many  other  dialects. 

8646.  (4.)  The  Kurde,  or  Coord  spoken  in  Curdistaun  and  Luristaun.  TheKoords,  retain- 
ing tiie  habits,  and  it  is  said  the  very  costume,  of  their  ancestors,  the  Carduchi  of  Xenophon, 
are  divided  into  a great  number  of  tribes,  there  being  seventy-two  in  the  government  of 
Diarbekir  alone.  That  it  is  spoken  by  the  different  tribes  in  Luristaun  appears  certain  from 
the  investigations  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Rich  when  English  resident  at  Bagdad.  'Hie  Koord- 
ish  language  differs  little  from  the  Persian  in  words,  but  much  in  grammar  : it  is  harsh, 
and  much  less  polished. 

3647.  (5.)  The  language  of  the  Ossetes,  inhabiting  the  high  valleys  of  Caucasus,  between 
the  Mizdjedgbi  on  the  east  and  the  Basians  or  Emeriti  on  the  west,  and  shown  by  Klaproth 
to  be  descended  from  a colony  of  ancient  Medes.  In  this  language  are  several  words  common 
to  the  H’otieque  and  some  other  idioms  of  the  Arabian  family. 

3618.  (6.)  The  Pooshto,  or  Afghanis,  spoken  in  several  dialects  by  the  numerous  tribes  of 
the  Pooshtaned,  known  in  Persia  by  the  name  of  Afghauns  and  in  India  by  that  of  Patans. 
It  has  much  analogy  with  the  Persian,  and  very  little  with  the  Shemitic  languages.  Its 
literature  is  very  poor,  and  of  no  earlier  date  than  three  centuries  ago. 

3649.  (7.)  The  Belooch , spoken  by  the  dominant  nation  in  Beloochistaun  and  Sinde.  It  has 
great  affinity  with  the  Persian,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  dialects : the  Belooch  proper  ; 
tJie  Babe,  spoken  by  the  people  so  named,  a great  part  of  whom  live  in  the  kingdom  of  Caubul ; 
and,  the  Sindy  Belooch , spoken  by  the  Beloochcs  dwelling  in  Sinde.  This  language,  which 
is  very  little  known,  is  written  in  the  Arabic  cliaractcr,  with  some  additional  letters. 

Subsect.  4» 

3650.  The  languages  of  India  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  branches:  — 1.  Those 
forming  the  family  of  the  Sanskrit ; 2.  Certain  particular  languages  which  do  not  belong  to 
that  family.  In  the  first  branch,  a distinction  must  be  made  of  the  dead  languages,  or 
languages  no  longer  spoken.  These  are,  1.  The  Sanskrit , meaning,  in  the  Indian  acceptation, 
perfect  or  complete . It  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  the  greater  part  of  India ; but  it 
has  beeu  an  extinct  language  for  several  centuries,  and  is  now  studied  by  the  Bramins  and 
Indians,  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  with  us.  Like  the  Greek  and  German,  it  has  the  property 
of  forming  compound  words  ad  libitum,  and  has  a great  quantity  of  them*  Its  most  ancient 
books  are  the  Vedas,  subdivided  into  eighteen  vidjas,  or  parts,  embracing  all  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  from  theology  to  music ; the  laws  of  Menu,  or  the  civil  and  religious 
code  of  the  Indians;  and  the  two  epic  poems  called  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Bamayana. 
The  Sanscrit  has  a particular  alphabet,  called  the  Dewanagari,  consisting  of  Jifly-ttco  letters. 
It  is  written  from  left  to  right,  and  is  the  model  on  which  are  formed  several  alphabets 
peculiar  to  the  idioms  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  that  of  the  Thibetians,  and  those  employed 
for  wiiting  several  of  the  languages  of  Indo-China.  2.  The  Bali  or  Pali,  also  called  the 
Magada  or  Misra.  This  language,  which  is  regarded  as  a sister  of  the  Sanskrit,  was  formerly 
spoken  in  Magadha,  a part  of  Bahar  south  of  the  Ganges  by  some  considered  as  the  native 
country  of  Buddha.  It  was  widely  spread  in  Indi£  before  the  Christian  era,  but  became 
extinct  when  the  sect  which  spoke  it  was  expelled.  Like  the  Sanskrit,  it  has  long  ceased 
to  be  spoken,  though  it  has  continued  as  the  liturgic,  hieratic , and  literary  language  in  the 
isles  of  Ceylon,  Bali,  and  Madura,  in  a great  part  of  Java,  as  well  as  throughout  Indo-China, 
except  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  It  is  also  the  religious  language  of  the  numerous 
inhabitants  of  China  and  Japan  who  profess  Lamaism  and  Buddhism.  It  lias  four  principal 
dialects,  the  Magadha  and  the  Bali  proper,  the  Fan  and  the  Faun. 

3651.  The  living  languages  of  India,  collectively  called  Pracrit , are  many  of  them  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit.  In  several,  half  the  words  are  pure  Sanskrit ; the  rest  being  composed 
of  words  partly  belonging  to  foreign  languages  that  are  well  known,  especially  the  Persian, 
and  partly  to  others  imperfectly  to  be  traced,  with  some  Sanskrit  words,  altered  by  a regular 
system  of  permutation.  The  Sarasivata,  an  Indian  nation  which  has  long  disappeared,  and 
which  dwelt  along  the  Saraswati  in  the  Punjab,  spoke  a particular  language,  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit,  and  called  Pracrit.  The  branch  of  the  Pracrit  languages  Appears  at  present  to  include, 
among  numerous  others,  the  Ilindoostanee,  the  Punjaube,  the  Cashmeerian,  the  Caubul,  the 
Sindce,  the  Zinganee  (called  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  Bohemian  or  Gipsy),  the  Kutch,  the 
Malayalain,  the  Maldivian,  the  Cingalese,  the  Tnrnul,  the  Carnatura,  the  Telinga,  the  Orissa, 
the  Bengalee,  the  Assamese,  the  Mahratta,  the  Bundelkhund,  and  the  Malwohr. 

3652.  (2.)  Of  the  particular  languages  forming  the  second  branch  of  the  great  Indian  family 
as  not  belonging  to  the  Sanskrit,  the  principal  are  the  Touppah,  the  Garow,  the  Choomeas, 
the  Cattywar,  the  Goud,  the  Coteesghur,  and  the  Wadasse. 
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Subsect.  5. 

3653.  The  languages  of  the  region  Iteyond  the  Ganges  are  divided  into  five  branches 1 . The 
Thibetan,  including  the  Thibetan  proper,  which  is  also  the  language  of  the  Lamas  or  Mongol 
and  Calmuck  priests;  the  Uniyas;  and  the  Bhutias.  2.  The  Indo-Chinese  branch,  compris- 
ing all  the  languages  spoken  in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  called  Jndo- China  or 
India  Ulterior.  In  the  still  imperfect  ethnography  of  this  region,  its  languages  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  ; the  polished  and  the  written,  and  the  rude  and  unwritten.  Of  the 
former  class  are  the  Aracan- Birman,  the  Moitai,  the  Peguan,  the  Laos- Siamese,  the  Cam- 
bodian; and  tl»e  Assamitc,  w ith  its  four  dialects,  the  Tonquinese,  the  Cochin-Chinese,  the 
Loyes,  and  the  Lactho.  Of  the  unwritten  class  are  the  Kolun,  the  Place,  the  Dhanu,  the 
Sumang,  the  Moi,  the  Andaman,  and  the  Nicobar.  3.  The  Chinese  branch,  comprising  the 
languages  spoken  in  China  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  This  branch  is  divided  into  the 
languages  of  the  Chinese  family , and  some  particular  languages.  The  Chinese  family 
includes, — 1.  The  Abu  Wen?  or  ancient  Chinese,  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  spoken 
throughout  a great  part  of  China.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  monosyllabic  language  in  the 
world,  and  that  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  monoplionous  words.  2.  The  A'ouan 
Abu,  or  modern  Chinese,  spoken  in  a multitude  of  dialects  throughout  all  China  Proper,  and 
by  the  educated  classes  throughout  the  empire;  also  by  the  numerous  Chinese  established  in 
Indo- China  and  Western  Oceania,  especially  in  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Timor,  and  Manilla. 
3.  The  Ching  Cheu,  or  Chang  Cheu,  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien. 
It  differs  from  the  Kouan  Hou  not  only  in  the  pronunciation,  but  in  the  etymology  of  words, 
and  in  grammatical  construction.  The  particular  languages  of  the  Chinese  branch  are  the 
Miaos,  the  Lolos,  the  Mien  Ting,  and  the  language  of  the  interior  of  Hainan.  4.  The  branch 
called  the  Sian-Pi?  or  Corean.  It  includes  one  language,  the  Corcan,  spoken  in  the  kingdom 
of  Corea,  and  apparently  in  the  neighbouring  isles,  by  the  Coreans  ; called  by  the  Japanese 
Sian  Pi.  It  has  borrowed  many  words  from  the  Chinese.  5.  The  Japanese  branch  is  at 
present  known  to  include  only  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Japanese,  and  that  which  prevails 
among  the  people  of  the  Loo  Choo  islands,  distinguished  as  the  only  people  on  the  globe 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  warlike  weapons. 

Subsect.  6. 

3654.  The  group  of  the  Tartar  languages  consists  of  three  families : — 1.  The  Tungusian  ; 
2.  The  Tartar  or  Mongol ; 3.  The  Turk. 

3655.  (1.)  The  Tungusian  family , common  to  the  ancient  and  modern  people  of  Mandshuria, 
and  to  several  tribes  inhabiting  eastern  Siberia,  is  not  known  to  include  more  than  two 
languages : the  Mandshoo , spoken  in  the  Chinese  empire  by  the  Tunguses,  who  are  and  have 
been  the  dominant  nation  since  1644,  when  the  ancestor  of  the  reigning  family  was  placed  on 
the  throne;  and  the  Tungus,  spoken  by  the  Tunguses,  who  live  in  the  Russian  empire,  scattered 
over  more  than  a third  of  Siberia,  from  the  Yenisei  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

3656.  (2.)  The  Tartar  or  Mongol  family  comprises  all  the  idioms  spoken  by  the  Tartars 
properly  so  called,  subdivided  into  a great  number  of  communities  dispersed  over  Mongolia, 
Calmoukia,  a part  of  Thibet  in  the  Chinese  empire,  and  several  parts  of  the  Russian  empire. 
These  idioms  appear  to  form  a family  composed  of  at  least  three  languages,  the  Mongol 
proper,  the  Calmuck,  and  the  Bouriet. 

3657.  ^3.)  The  Turk  family,  including  the  Turkish,  the  Yakoule , and  the  Tchouteache . The 
Turkish  is  spoken  in  a great  number  of  dialects.  The  Osmanli?  or  Turkish  proper,  is  spoken 
by  the  Osmanli%  Ottomans,  or  Turks : the  Kaptchak  by  the  pure  Tartars  as  they  call  themselves, 
living  in  the  Russian  governments  of  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  and  Saratov,  and  by  the  pre- 
tended Tartars,  settled  in  those  of  Astrachan  and  Orenburg.  The  Turcomaun?  spoken  by 
the  nomadic  nation  of  Turcomauns,  divided  and  subdivided  into  a prodigious  number  of 
branches : the  Caucaso-Danubian?  spoken  in  three  principal  sub-dialects  by  the  Basians,  the 
Koumouks,  and  the  Nog&is  dependent  on  the  Russian  empire;  the  ATtrghis  and  the  South 
Siberian?  spoken  by  various  Turkish  tribes  inhabiting  that  region. 

3658.  The  Yakoutes , who  speak  the  language  so  named,  are  the  most  northern  and  most 
eastern  of  all  the  Turk  tribes  : the  Tchouwaches , called  by  the  Russians  the  mountain- Tartars, 
are  roost  numerous  in  the  governments  of  Kasan  and  Wiatka. 

Subskct.  7. 

3659.  The  languages  of  the  Siberian  region  are  thus  classed:  — I.  The  Samoyede  family, 
which  includes  the  different  languages  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  nomadic  nation  of  that 
name,  part  of  which  still  inhabits  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  the  others  are  scattered  over  its 
northern  region  from  Olensk  to  the  straits  of  Waijatz,  and  in  Europe  from  these  straits  to 
the  White  Sea.  2.  The  Yenisei  family,  so  called  from  the  river  Yenisei,  by  the  philologer 
Klaproth,  who  classed  the  languages  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  people  who  speak  them, 
improperly  called  Ostiaks  of  the  Yenisei,  live  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  along  that  river  and 
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its  tributaries,  from  Abakansk  to  Touroukhansk,  separating  the  Samoyedes  of  the  south  from 
those  of  the  north.  S.  The  Youkhagire , spoken  by  the  Youkhagi,  or  A don  Domini,  a nation 
now  reduced  to  some  hundreds  of  families,  who  have  almost  all  embraced  Christianity. 
4.  The  Koryeke  family,  which  includes  the  idioms  spoken  in  the  north-east  of  the  government 
of  Irkutsk  by  several  communities  called  Koryekes,  and  some  others,  comprised  under  the 
denomination  of  Tcbuktches.  These  tribes  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  Youkhagires,  and  are 
surrounded  by  the  real  Tchuktches,  by  the  Kamtchadales,  and  the  'funguses.  5.  The 
Kamtchadale  family  comprises  the  idioms  spoken  in  the  peninsula  of  KanUschatka,  by  the 
Kamtchadales,  who  call  themselves  Itulmen  or  Itelmen.  Those  who  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  small-pox  in  1768,  1784,  1800,  and  1801,  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  adopted  the 
Cossack  manner  of  living.  6.  The  Kurilian  family  includes  the  idioms  spoken  by  the  Ainos 
or  Kurilians,  the  aborigines  of  the  Kurilian  archipelago,  the  isle  Taraikai,  and  part  of  Mand- 
shuria.  The  languages  comprised  in  it  are  the  Kurilian  proper,  the  Jesso,  and  the 
Tarakas. 


Sect.  VII.  Divisions  of  Asia. 

3660.  In  dividing  Asia  into  parts , we  may  view  it  as  consisting  of  Southern  Asia,  Middle 
Asia,  and  Northern  Asia. 

3661.  Southern  Asia  comprises  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  other  Asiatic  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire;  Arabia;  Persia;  Hindostan ; India  beyond  the  Ganges;  China.  To  this 
division  are  appended  the  great  Oriental  archipelago,  and  the  archipelago  which  constitutes 
the  empire  of  Japan. 

3662.  Kiddle  Asia  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  vast  regions  of  Tartary,  divided 
into  Chinese  and  Independent  Tartary.  To  tins  may  be  added  the  Caucasian  territory, 
situated  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 

3663.  Northern  Asia  consists  wholly  of  an  immense  uniform  plain,  subjected  to  the  sway 
of  Russia,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Siberia. 


CHAr.  I. 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

3664.  Asiatic  Turkey  is  a very  extensive  region.  We  have  seen  several  of  the  finest 
portions  of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  principal  seats  of  ancient  civilisation  subject  to 
the  Turkish  yoke.  It  is  also  extended  over  a number  of  the  finest  and  fairest  regions 
of  Asia.  No  countries  in  the  world  are  more  favoured  by  nature,  or  more  marked  by 
grand  historical  features.  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Lydia,  Syria,  Judea;  all  these 
once  renowned  empires  and  kingdoms  are  now  mostly  included  in  Asiatic  Turkey : which 
consists  not  so  much  of  any  one  single  country,  as  of  several  detached  and  dissimilar  states, 
which  the  sword,  wielded  by  fanaticism,  has  combined  into  one  vast  heterogeneous  mass. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

3665.  The  extensive  territories  thus  united  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  tbe  long  succession  of  straits  which  connect  it  with  the  Euxine,  and  divide  Asia  from 
Europe.  On  the  North  they  have  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasian  territory,  where  Turkey  is 
conterminous  with  Russia  To  the  east  is  Persia,  separated  by  a line  varying  with  the  fortune 
of  war,  but  which  at  present  nearly  coincides  with  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  beyond  which  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan  afford  a doubtful  and  debatable  ground.  To  the  south  a portion 
of  the  empire,  nominally  at  least,  touches  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  is  circumscribed  by  Arabia 
Of  that  vast  region,  at  the  time  when  all  Asia  was  yielding  to  the  Ottoman  power,  the  leading 
positions  particularly  along  the  Red  Sea,  were  occupied  by  Turkish  garrisons;  but  it  now 
defies  them  at  every  point,  and  pours  its  desolating  bands  over  the  fine  plains  of  Syria  and 
Bagdad.  These  vast  precincts,  taken  in  their  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  may  com- 
prehend about  12°  of  longitude,  making  in  that  parallel  1200  miles;  from  north  to 
south,  11°  of  latitude,  or  nearly  900  miles  in  breadth;  but  it  is  so  irregularly  formed, 
and  branches  into  so  many  angles,  that  the  square  of  these  dimensions  could  not  be  taken 
as  an  estimate  of  the  superficial  extent.  In  particular,  a vast  encroachment  is  made,  and 
on  almost  complete  separation  of  parts  effected,  by  that  vast  expanse  of  Arabian  desert  - 
which  runs  up  between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates. 

9666.  This  wide  region  presents  a pecidiar  variety  of  culture  and  aspect.  Its  ranges  of 
mountains  arc  numerous,  of  great  celebrity,  and  second  in  magnitude  only  to  the  gigantic 
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chains  of  Andes  and  Himalayoh.  Above  that  chaos  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  torrents, 
which .constitutes  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  primeval  Ararat  rears  its  snowy  peaks,  reminding 
mankind  of  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  physical  history  of  the  globe.  The  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor  is  entirely  girded  with  chains  of  mountains,  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea  some- 
times only  narrow  passes,  sometimes  broad  nnd  fertile  plains;  and  enclosing  wide  ranges  of 
high  table-land  which  form  the  interior.  Lebanon,  the  pride  of  Syria,  though  no  longer 
crowned  with  its  majestic  cedars,  contains  in  its  recesses  villages,  culture,  and  varied  vege- 
tation, while  its  summits  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Judea  is  entirely  a country  of 
mountains,  some  wooded  and  cultivated,  as  Bashan  and  Carmel,  others  naked  and  rocky, 
as  those  which  encircle  the  Dead  Sea;  but  none  of  them  rivalling  the  lofty  heights  of 
Lebanon  or  Ararat. 

3667.  These  high  and  numerous  chains  give  birth  to  many  large  and  celebrated  streams  ; 
but  none  attain  the  character  of  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  except  the  joint  and  boundary 
course  of  the  Eurphrates  and  Tigris.  Both  spring  from  the  depths  of  Ararat,  and  in  their 
early  course  dash  though  its  dark  and  rocky  glens,  till  they  swell  by  degrees  into  great 
rivers.  The  Euphrates  takes  a long  course  westward,  till  by  a wide  circuit  it  becomes 
parallel  to  the  Tigris,  which  has  proceeded  direct  from  its  origin  with  a rapidity  which  is 
expressed  by  its  ancient  name  of  Teer,  the  arrow.  Thenceforth  the  two  rivers  pursue  a 
parallel  course  southwards,  enclosing  that  large  and  celebrated  plain,  the  Mesopotamia  of 
the  Romans,  within  which  were  situated  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  most  ancient  capitals  of 
the  world.  At  length,  above  Bassora,  the  two  streams  unite  their  mighty  waters,  and  form 
a broad  channel,  called  Shat-ul-Arab,  which,  after  a course  of  about  150  miles,  pours  itself 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  numerous  branches,  however,  into  which  it  is  represented  as 
separating,  are  said  to  belong  not  to  it,  but  to  the  Karoon  and  other  rivers  of  Khusistan, 
connected  with  it  only  by  an  artificial  channel.  If  we  consider  the  whole  course,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  as  the  Euphrates,  it  will  possess  a length  of  1400  miles,  forming, 
indeed,  a very  great  river,  yet  not  equal  to  its  renown,  derived  chiefly  from  the  ancient 
fame  and  civilisation  of  the  regions  through  which  it  flows,  and  of  the  cities  that  have  been 
founded  on  its  banks.  The  course  of  the  Tigris  is  not  more  than  about  800  miles. 

3668.  All  the  other  rivers  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  of  secondary  magnitude,  and  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  brilliant  historical  and  poetical  associations  connected  with  their  names. 
The  mountains  among  which  they  rise  extending  in  long  ranges  parallel  to  and  near  the  sea, 
they  have  not  sufficient  space  to  expand.  The  Kixil  Jrmak  and  Sikaria,  far  better  known 
under  the  classic  names  of  Halys  and  Sangarius,  cross  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
their  course  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  most  western  tract  is  still  adorned  by  the  beautiful 
windings  of  the  Meander.  The  Scamander  and  the  Granicus,  notwithstanding  their  high 
place  in  history  and  song,  can  scarcely  be  named  as  geographical  features.  Orontes  and 
Jordan,  the  rivers  of  Syria  and  Judea,  attain  a considerable  course  by  flowing  north  and 
south  along  the  back  of  Lebanon : the  former  falls  into  the  Mediterranean ; but  Jordan 
terminates  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

3669.  Turkey  in  Asia  cannot  be  said  to  be  a country  of  lakes,  though  in  some  provinces 
they  are  a characteristic  feature.  Asphaltites  lays  claim,  with  some  plausibility,  to  the 
appellation  of  sea . Tiberias,  or  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  enclosed  by  cultivated  lands  and 
wooded  mountains,  forms  a rich  and  picturesque  object.  The  beautiful  lakes  of  Antioch 
and  Damascus  attract  little  notice  on  the  great  scale.  Chains  of  saline  lakes  °f  con- 
siderable magnitude,  extend  through  some  parts  of  the  interior  table-land  of  Asia  Minor. 


Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography . 

Subsect.  1.  Geology . 

3670.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  Chap.  I.  Sect  II.  ante,  p.  854. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany . 

3<P1.  This  country,  so  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  being  that  portion 
of  our  globe  where  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  earliest  part  of  Scripture  took  place,  is 
comparatively,  owing  to  the  jealous  disposition  of  its  inhabitants,  but  little  known  as  to 
its  individual  vegetable  productions : still,  the  Inbours  of  the  learned  enable  us  to  give  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  sketch  of  their  distribution.  As  it  is  from  hence  that  the  arts  and 
civilisation  were  carried  to  other  regions  of  the  earth,  so  are  we  indebted  to  this  country,  and 
the  neighbouring  one  of  Persia,  for  many  of  our  most  precious  European  fruits.  The 
Walnut  and  Peach  are  from  the  last-mentioned  kingdom ; the  Vine  and  Apricot  from 
Armenia.  The  Cherry  nnd  the  Sweet  Chestnut  from  Lesser  Asia,  with  the  Fig,  the  Olive, 
and  the  Mulberry;  our  most  ornamental  garden  plants,  especially 

" the  garden’#  queen,  the  Rose,” 
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of  which  one  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  the  Damask  Rose  ( Jig . 538.),  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  brought,  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  from  Damascus;  the  Hyacinth, 
the  Tulip,  several  kinds  of  Iris,  and  the  Ranunculus ; to 
which  we  may  add  the  Horsechestnut,  the  Lilac,  the  Sweet 
Jasmine,  the  Melon,  and  the  Cucumber. 

3672.  The  sands  of  Arabia  extend,  between  Irak-Arabi 
on  the  east  and  Palestine  and  Syria  on  the  west,  to  lat.  34°, 
where  the  soil,  divided  by  chains  of  mountains,  presents 
numerous  rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 

The  sands  here  are  less  a desert,  and 
not  so  bare  as  those  of  Arabia.  The 
Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Orontcs  or 
Axius,  and  their  tributary  streams, 
maintain  upon  their  banks  a fresh- 
ness highly  favourable  to  vegetation. 

The  Date  winds  along  the  course  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  On  the 
east  it  reaches  the  plains  situated  between  Bagdad  (lat.  33°  9* ) and 
Kermanshah  ; on  the  north  it  advances  to  Tekrid  (lat.  34°  40')  ; on 
the  west  it  casts  its  shadow  over  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  pene- 
trates Palestine  and  Syria  as  far  as  the  plains  of  the  Mediterranean. 

3673.  Owing  to  a circumstance  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  Bagdad , 
neither  the  Henna  (or  Chenna  •),  Lawsonia  inermis  (Jig-  539.),  the 
Banana,  nor  several  other  plants  of  the  warmer  zone,  which  grow 


• The  use  of  henna  it  of  Tery  remote  date;  Its  ancient  name  was  Cypros.  Among  the  mummies  Iiave 
been  found  several  whose  nails  preserved  the  yellow  colour  still  customary  among  the  Orientals;  unless. as 
Olivier  suggests,  this  hue  may  have  been  imparted  by  the  action  of  the  bitumen  used  for  embalming  the  body. 
The  Arabs  and  Moors  cultivate  henna  to  the  present  day,  and  use  it  to  dye  their  hair,  and  especially  the  nails 
of  the  hands  and  feet ; also  the  back,  the  mane,  and  hoofs  of  their  horses,  and  even  a part  of  their  legs : the 
women,  especially,  employ  it  as  an  ornament,  but  abstain  from  it  at  the  death  of  their  husbands  and  parents. 
The  leaves  of  henna  are  gathered  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  then  dried  in  the  air,  and  reduced  to  powder,  and 
applied  in  the  form  of  paste  to  the  parts  which  they  wish  to  tinge.  It  dries  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  hours, 
and  imparts  a durable  colour.  The  foliage  is  also  used  to  cure  recent  wounds  and  abscesses. 

The  henna,  according  to  Olivier,  is  the  Cypros  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Hacopher  of  the  Hebrews.  Its 
flowers  have  a strong  penetrating  odour,  like  that  of  chestnut  or  berberry.  By  distillation  an  extract  is 
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elsewhere  in  higher  latitudes,  can  be  cultivated  there  with  success.  It  is  not  because  the 
temperature  of  the  summer  is  insufficient;  for  the  heat  b excessive  and  unrenutted.  It  is 
even  sold  that  the  thermometer  rises  to  50°  of  Reaumur  during  the  period,  happily  a very 
short  one,  when  the  samict  occasions  desolation  and  death ; but  in  winter  the  temperature 
falls  sometimes  to — 2*5%  and  perhaps  even  lower.  Niebuhr  saw  at  Bagdad,  in  February, 
1765,  ice  two  indies  thick.  These  sudden  colds  which  the  Orange  tree  is  capable  of  bear- 
ing, destroy  the  Henna.  Thus,  Bagdad,  in  spite  of  its  high  medium  temperature,  which  Is 
estimated,  perhaps  incorrectly,  at  + 23*3°,  presents  only  the  vegetation  of  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Transition  Zone. 

3674.  From  Bagdad  la  hfmascul  (lat.  36°  28%  tlie  banks  of  the  Tigris  are  fringed  with 
Willows  and  Cucumbers.  Beyond  this  narrow  bend  the  soil  is  but  a dry  and  burning  sand. 

3675.  Palestine  and  the  south  of  Syria,  which  spread  like  an  amphitheatre  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  offer  a most  remarkable  instance  of  the  combination  of  the  vegetation 
of  hot  and  temperate  countries.  There  may  be  seen  together  the  Date,  the  Sugar-cane,  the 
Banana,  the  Henna,  the  Orange  and  the  Citron,  the  Pistachio,  the  Olive,  the  Carofo  tree,  the 
Cordia  Myxo,  the  Guilandina  Morin  da,  the  Indian  Tamarind,  the  Melia  Axedamch  (com- 
monly called  Pride  of  India),  the  Acacia  nilotica  Mid  fames i ana,  with  almost  all  the  forest 
trees  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  all  the  fruit  trees  of  Europe.  Each  species  fixes  itself, 
according  to  its  nature,  on  higher  or  lower  plains,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  or  on  their 
summits. 


3676.  The  mount  tuns  in  the  interior  cf  southern  Palestine  form  two  chains,  which  run  in 

a parallel  line  from  south  to  north.  In  the  low 
part  of  the  intermediate  valley  lies  the  lake  Aspbat- 
tites,  which  receives  the  waters  of  Jordan.  The  west 
bank  of  this  lake  is  bordered  by  nigged  and  barren 
mountains*  At  their  foot  Haasclquiat  found  the 
Solan um  Kodomaetim  (jig.  540.),  the  fruit  of  which, 
destroyed  internally  by  in  wets,  preserves  its  colour, 
but  contains  only  dust.  The  opposite  shore  is  very 
fertile,  and  partly  covered  with  large  forests.  Burck- 
hardt  remarked  there  the  Gum  trees  {Acacia  or  Jfi- 
moseri  and  a tree  of  the  family  of  Apocinea?,  which 
the  Arabs  call  Ochcjir,  and  which,  according  to  Do* 
file,  is  (lie  Asdcpia*  procera  of  the  Equatorial  Zone. 

3B77.  To  the  north  <\f  the  lake,  ahag  the  eastern  tiror*  Jar. 
dan.  Itr*  a hilly  country,  more  (has  1A>  tobies  above  the  ».  v.  i 
of  thr  rirrr,  and  full  of  delightful  fcerwnr  Had  uncommonly 
rich  vegetation.  The  hill*  produce  abundantly  the  Oak,  the 
Pint*,  and  the  Wild  Olive,  Ac.  The  dreams  winch  .pour  their 
waters  Into  Jordon,  flow  under  the  shade  of  Plane  trees,  A hounds,  Olives,  Oleanders,  Ac.  Tbe  i alley  erf 
Damascus  and  the  shores  of  the  Oroides  are  no  less  fertile. 


3678.  In  the  absence  of  meteorological  obsenvitioni,  the  vegetation  of  southern  Syria  suffice# 
to  assure  ua  that  its  temperature  can  he  little  different  from  that  of  Cairo.  It  is  not  so 
with  tlie  northern  district#,  with  Cara  mania  and  Anatolia.  The  annual  variation#  in  the 
temperature  are  increased  by  the  influence  of  a more  nortlwrly  latitude,  to  which  may  be 
added  some  peculiar  and  local  causes  of  cold.  This  double  action  is  evident  at  Aleppo, 
lat.  36°  IT,  Tire  Date  tree  does  not  grow  spontaneously  there,  and  the  Lawsonia  alba, 
with  tin?  varieties  of  Orange  and  Lemon,  can  only  be  cultivated  by  giving  them  shelter. 
The  Myrtle  and  Oleander  are  only  seen  in  a cultivated  shite.  It  is  certainly  possible  tliat 
some  cause  may  exist,  independent  of  the  winter’s  cold,  which  prevents  the  Myrtle  and 
Oleander  from  growing  wild  at  Aleppo,  as  these  shrubs  flourish  witliout  any  such  assistance 
In  the  Crimea,  1 stria.  Italy,  and  Provence  i and  the  former  even  stands  abroad,  without 
protection,  in  Cornwall,  during  tire  winter.  The  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  ore  very  hot 
at  Aleppo,  especially  in  July  and  August ; the  thermometer  varying  from  25°  to  S81',  From 
the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September,  the  power  of  the  sun,  aided  by  tin  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  hums  up  all  verdure ; but  these  great  beats  are  incapable  of  compensating 
for  the  inconveniences  of  a forty  days’  winter,  during  which  it  snows  and  frrnw  alternately. 
During  Alexander  RumcU*»  residence  of  seventeen  year#  in  Aleppo,  he  thrice  saw  the  frost 
so  severe  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  a man  without  the  ice  breaking. 

3679.  It  u no  error  to  suppose  that  local  cause#  may  affect  the  climate  of  Aleppo ; since  at 
Smyrna,  2°  farther  north,  the  Orange  grows  in  profusion.  Hasaelquist  even  remarked  some 
old  stems  of  Date  trees  which  had  survived  the  winter : but  he  could  not  find  any  young 

obtained  from  them,  which  la  used  in  the  hatha,  and  with  which  the  people  perfume  (hrmarlvr*  on  a visit,  or 
during  religious  ceremonies,  u marriage  and  circumrUlon,  as  well  M at  the  (rati* alt  of  IW-raffi  aiwf  Courbsiv. 
hairsm.  It  *3*,  no  doubt,  m account  of  their  odour  that  henna  flown*  were  •csstterwA  by  fter  Hebrew*  In 
the  apartments  of  a bride,  and  for  the  *An*r  reason  the  Egyptian*  keep  them  in  tbnr  rt«M.  A consider. 
aMc  trade  i»  carried  on  »n  henna  lra*r»,  which  yields  a Urge  revenue  to  Egypt.  Fa  pertinent*  made  by 
MM.  Dracouitils  and  Hctthollct  go  to  prove  that  they  might  be  ad?antagcc*uly  employed  in  dyeing  wtml'en 
•tufh  of  a yellow  colour.  F«r  a descriptlra  of  this  plant,  see,  further  m>,  an  account  of  *oroe  of  the  mere 
lofarcMing  vrgetsbk’  productions  of  the  Holy  I .And. 
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ones.  The  latitude  of  Smyrna  probably  marks  the  utmost  northern  boundary  of  this 
equatorial  tree.  Every  traveller  remarks  the  absence  of  the  Olive  on  the  coasts,  from  the 
Dardanelles  to  Sinope : it  reappears  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town. 

3680.  The  central  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  comprehended  between  lat.  35u  and  40°,  is 
rural,  elevated,  and  intersected  by  numerous  ridges  of  mountains,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  Taurus.  Tltough  the  summer  be  very  warm,  and  the  thermometer  often  rises 
in  the  plains  and  valleys  to  90°,  35°,  and  even  40°,  in  the  month  of  July,  yet  many  of  the 
productions  of  die  south  do  not  succeed  there,  on  account  of  the  winter  cold.  The  ground  is 
hardly  free  from  snow  at  Erseroum  (lat.  39°  5 90  till  the  middle  of  April ; sometime*  it  even 
falls  in  June : the  high  situation  of  this  town,  1500  toises,  may  occasion  this.  A few  clumps 
of  trees  are  thinly  scattered  on  the  plains.  These  were  formerly  clothed  with  forests ; but 
since  agriculture  has  been  pursued  there,  the  country  U bore  and  unsheltered,  and  at  a 
distance,  almost  appears  sterile. 

3681.  Generally  tpeakmg,  it  is  to  the  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains  that 
the  forests  of  Asia  Minor  are  confined.  Hie  Pine,  Fir,  and  Juniper  occupy  the  most 
elevated  spots : the  Larix  Ccdrus,  of  which  M.  dc  la  Billardier©  fixed  the  boundary  line  on 
Lebanon  at  991  toises,  grows  also  on  Mount  Taurus.  There  are  several  species  of  Oaks; 
no  country  of  the  Old  World  produces  so  many : the  greater  number  are  of  the  evergreen 
kind.  The  Beech  prevails  in  Caramania,  Bithyuia,  Paphlagonia,  Pont  us,  and  Coleliis, 
w here  many  of  our  fruit  trees,  as  the  Plum,  the  Cherry,  the  Apricot,  tike  Peach,  the  Almond, 
th©  Medlar,  the  Quince,  the  Apple  and  Pear,  the  Service  tree,  the  Chestnut,  the  Walnut  tree, 
and  tlie  Fig  and  the  Vine,  grow  wild  in  the  heart  of  the  forests.  It  is  doubtless  from  this 
favoured  soil  that  most  of  these  valuable  trees  have  been  derived  that  now  adorn  Greece, 
Italy,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Vast  tracts  are  covered  with  Olive,  Myrtle,  Arbutus  Unedo, 
(or  Strawberry  tree),  Terebinth,  Lcntisk,  Pistachio  trees.  Laurels,  Pomegranates,  Ac. 

3682.  We  should  convey  but  an  imperfect  vlea  of  Oriental  vegetation,  if  we  did  not 
enumerate  the  following  species  which  compose  tike  greater  part  of  the  forests.  The 
names  that  arc  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  such  a*  have  not  beeu  hitherto  found  in  Europe 
or  Africa. 

3683.  Pin  us  halepensis,  sylvestris,  and  Tournefortii*  ; Abies  oriental  is*  and  taxi  folia, 
I-arix  Ccdrus*  ; Juniperus  drupacea,  fcetidis&ima*,  and  phcenicea;  Cupressus  sempervirens, 
Taxus  baccata,  Betula  alba  and  pontica*,  Quercus  Robur;  Ilex  cocdfcra,  pseudo-cocci  fera, 
rigida,  infectoria  *,  Libani  *,  Haliphleos  *,  Tournefortii  *,  .Egilops,  and  iEsculus ; Fagus 
sylvatica,  Castanea  vesca,  O&trya  vulgaris,  Carpinus  Betulus  and  oricntalis ; Populus  alba, 
nigra,  trvmula,  and  euphratira*  ; Salix  babylonica,  monandra,  alba,  fragilis,  &c.  ; Platanua 
oricntalis,  accrifolia  *,  and  crinita  ; Liquidambar  imberbe  *,  Celtis  australis  and  Tourne- 
forth*,  Ulmus  campestris  and  effusa,  Osyris  alba,  Elaeagnus  angusti  folia ; VUcX  Agnus, 
Fontanesia,  phyllireoides  * ; Fraxinus  Ornus,  excelsior,  and  rotundifolia,  Arbutus  Unedo 
and  Andrachne,  Diospyros  Lotos,  Styrax  officinale;  Tamarix  oricntalis,  Africans,  Germanica, 
and  Gallica  ; Sambucus  nigra,  Cornus  mascula ; Pyrus  Sorbus,  Aucuparia,  eleagnifolia,  ter- 
minals, satici folia,  Aria,  Ac.  ; Crat.xgu*  trilobata,  Axarollustanacetifolia,  Ac. ; Pruuus  avium, 
Ccrasus  Pad  us,  Ac.  ; Amygdalus  iocana  and  oricntalis  *,  Mcspilu*  germanica ; Mimosa 
agrestis,  Stcplianiana,  and  Julibrissin  *,  Cercis  Siliquastrum,  Ccrstonia  Siliqua,  Paliurus 
australis,  Zizyphu*  vulgaris  Ilex  agnifolium,  Jug  Ians  regia*,  Acer  monspcssulanum  and 
beterophyllum  Ac. 

3684.  Tike  Olive,  the  Terebinth,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  Oleander,  the 
Myrtle,  the  Fig,  and  the  Vine,  follow  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  through  Pontus, 
Mingrelia,  and  Colchis,  and  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the  Crimea,  from  lat.  44°  to  45°.  In 
these  parallels,  the  lowest  temperature  scarcely  reaches  — (fJ ; but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains  which  protect  these  countries  from  the  northerly  winds,  the  cold  is  so  severe,  that 
one  might  believe  it  was  4°  or  SQ  nearer  the  pole. 

3685.  At  the  Holy  Land  constitutes  so  important  a feature  in  tike  dominions  of  Turkey, 
we  cannot  close  this  account  of  the  Botany  of  that  empire  without  noticing  more  particularly 
some  plants  for  which  Palestine  is  celebrated : M a land  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  of  Vine*  ami 
Fig  trees  and  Pomegranates,  a land  of  Oil  (Olive),  and  Honey  and  in  innumerable  other 
places  do  the  Scriptures  bear  testimony  to  the  abundant  vegetable  products  of  the  country. 

3686.  The  juc  of  the  Grapet,  mentioned  in  Numbers  xiii.  23.,  of  which  “ one  cluster 
wu  borne  by  two  men,  upon  a staif,'*  might  almost  lead  to  a suspicion  that  the  fruit  w as 
that  of  some  oilier  plant  different  from  what  we  now  call  the  Vine,  were  it  not  fur  the 
testimony  of  modern  travellers.  Stephen  Schultz  relates,  that  at  a village  near  Ptolemais,  bo 
took  hi*  supper  under  a large  vine,  of  wliich  the  stem  measured  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter ; 
its  height  was  about  thirty  feet ; and,  including  its  wide- spreading  branches,  which  required 
to  be  supported,  it  formed  a tent  of  above  fifty  feet  in  breadth  and  length.  The  bunches  of 
grapes  produced  by  this  and  similarly  large  vines  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  and  the 
individual  berries  arc  like  small  plums.  When  such  a duster  is  cut,  the  inhabitant*  place 
it  on  a table  or  board,  about  an  ell  and  a half  wide,  and  three  to  four  ells  long,  and,  several 
sitting  around  it,  they  pull  off  and  eat  the  fruit.  Christopher  von  NcitxscbuU  assures  us 
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that  he  has  seen  bunches  of  grapes  in  the  mountains  of  Judea,  which  measured  half  an  ell 
long,  and  the  berries  were  as  long  as  two  joints  of  the  finger.  This  is  corroborated  b j 
Mariri,  who  relates  in  his  travels  that  none  of  the  produce  of  the  Vine,  as  it  is  known  in  other 
countries,  can  vie  with  the  grapes  of  Judea  and  Syria,  of  which  one  man  certainly  could  not 
carry  a cluster  far  without  destroying  the  fruit;  thus  rendering  it  probable  that  the  spies 
conveyed  the  bunch  between  them,  as  much  in  order  to  preserve  it  entire,  as  on  account  of  the 
weight,  so  that  the  beauty  of  the  grapes  might  lie  fully  seen  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelites. 

3687.  intA  the  grape*  ^ true  vine  must  not  he  confounded  the  vines  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  t — 44  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah : their  grapes 
are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter : " and  again,  44  Wherefore,  when  I looked  that  my 
vineyard  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes?'*  lids  is  supposed  to  be 
a species  of  Nightshade,  which  bears  its  berries  in  bunches,  the  Solatium  Sodom  arum  ; and 
according  to  Hauelquiat  produces  the  apples  of  Sodom  spoken  of  by  Josephus  in  his  Wars 
of  the  Jews.  which,  besides  their  widely  different  properties  from  the  vine,  have  the  fruit  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  the  attacks  of  an  insect,  and  thus  rendered  full  of  dust  (see  p.  874* ). 

3688.  The  Jig  tree  (Ficus  Carica)  abounds  in  Palestine,  and  not  in  gardens  only,  but 
growing  in  open  places.  Besides  the  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  borne  between  two 
upon  » staff,  and  brought  by  the  men  who  were  sent  by  Moses  from  Paran  to  spy  out  the 
land  of  Canaan,  there  were  44  Figs  and  Pomegranates."  So  that,  if  not  aboriginals  of  the 
country  (and  their  native  place  has  long  been  a matter  of  dispute),  we  know  that  these 
fruits  existed  there  before  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites.  Josephus  tells  us  that  they  have 
figs  for  ten  months  in  the  year ; and  it  is  certain  that  two  or  three  crops  are  gathered 
annually.  “ For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past ; the  rain  is  over  and  gone ; the  fig  tree  putleth  forth 
her  green  figs,”  preparatory  to  the  first  crop,  which  sets  about  the  spring  equinox,  and  ripens 
about  June:  these  are  reckoned  great  delicacies,  and  are  of  short  duration,  as  expressed 
in  Isaiah,  44  The  glory  of  Ephraim  shall  fade  like  the  early  fruit"  I figs?).  Jeremiah  *aw  in 
a vision  41  a basket  of  figs  that  were  very  good,  like  early Jigu"  'The  summer  fig*  net  in  the 
middle  of  June,  when  the  early  ones  ripen,  and  are  thcmacfvei  in  perfection  in  August. 
The  third  crop  is  ready  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  tree  has  shed  its  leaves.  In  mild 
winters,  fruit  may  be  found  era  the  trees  even  so  late  as  January.  Figs  are  eaten  both  fresh 
nnd  dried.  To  render  the  fruit  more  certain  of  ripening,  the  process  of  cap rifi cation  has 
been  employed  ; and  Uie  advantage  of  this  is  very  evident,  when  we  consider  the  true  nature 
of  the  fig.  What  w«  commonly  esteem  the  fruit  of  a fig  is  no  fruit  at  all,  any  more  than 
the  substance  which  is  eaten  of  the  common  artichoke.  Both  of  them  are  receptacles,  or  a 
fleshy  base,  upon  which  a number  of  florets  are  inserted.  In  the  artichoke,  the  receptacle 
is  plane,  or  nearly  flat ; and,  consequently,  all  the  floret*  tlmt  are  placed  upon  the  receptacle 
are  visible  without  dissection.  Now,  the  fleshy  part  of  a fig,  that  part  which  so  much  re- 
sembles a pear,  is  also  a receptacle,  but  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  in  a very  curious  and 
peculiar  manner:  and  on  the  surface  of  that  hollowed  part  are  innumerable  florets,  male  or 
female,  or  sometimes  both,  within  this  common  receptacle.  And  the  whole  is  so  closed  at 
the  top,  that  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  in  the  case  of  the  receptacle  containing  only 
female  flowers,  the  male  dust  could  hardly  find  access  to  them  ; and  if  there  be  mixed  flower*, 
■ more  free  passage  for  the  air  must  be  requisite.  Even  in  France,  it  Is  well  known  that  the 
quality  of  a fig  is  improved  by  making  perforations  in  the  top  of  it.  The  Eastern  nations  do 
more  than  this,  Capri fi cation  is  by  them  performed  by  going  to  the  woods,  and  thence 
collecting  from  the  wild  fig  trees  a little  insect  which  is  very  abundant,  a species  of  Cynips,  and 
bringing  it  home  to  their  cultivated  figs.  These  minute  creature*  fall  to  work  directly, 
piercing  the  fruits,  in  order  to  deposit  their  egg*  within  them ; and  fluttering  from  on©  lo 
another,  with  their  limbs  and  wings  all  charged  with  pollen,  they  by  this  means  convey 
fertility  to  the  otherwise  barren  pistils. 

3689.  The  sycamore  tree  (Jig.  54 1.)  of  Scripture,  into  which  Zaccheus  climbed,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  tree  so  called  in  our  country.  It  i*  a species  of  fig  (Ficus  Syea- 

fflortu),  and  is  sometime*  termed  the  Wild  Fig  tree  ; although  it  is 
the  true  sycamore,  its  name  being  derived  from  tycos>  a fig  tree,  and 
moros,  a mulberry ; but  this  appellation  is  now  generally,  though 
very  incorrectly,  given  to  the  Acer  Pseudo-  Platan  us  of  Europe. 
The  prophet  Amo*  wys,  44  I was  no  prophet,  neither  a prophet’s 
son ; but  I was  an  herdsman,  and  a gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit-" 
From  this  and  from  other  passages  in  .Scripture,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  this  tree  was  of  very  great  importance  among  the 
Jew*;  although  its  fruit  is  extremely  inferior  to  that  of  the  true 
fig,  for  it  has  a disagreeable  bitterness ; nay,  it  is  said  by  Pliny 
and  other  naturalists  to  be  intolerably  nauseous,  Until  rubbed 
with  iron  combs,  after  which  it  ripens  lo  four  days.  This 
evidently  alludes  to  the  process  of  capri  fi  cation.  Theophrastus 

observes,  that,  when  the  fruit  is  mature,  it  should  be  pulled  some 
days  before  it  is  eaten.  Abdollatif  says,  that,  previous  to  gather- 
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mg  the  fig*,  a man  ascends  the  tree  with  a punch,  and  pricks  all  the  fruits  with  it,  one  after 
another:  a kind  of  milky  fluid  oozes  from  this  opening,  and  the  wounded  part  afterward* 
turns  black,  and  in  a few  days  after  the  fruit  becomes  sweet  and  fit  for  use.  This  is  indeed 
the  only  one  (besides  the  Iicuj  Cariea j of  all  the  120  species  of  Fig,  of  which  the  fruit  is 
eatable,  and  a vast  quantity  is  consumed  by  the  Arabs  and  the  natives  of  the  levant  It 
forms  a large  true,  said  to  be  among  the  loftiest  in  Palestine,  with  heart-shaped  angular 
leaves,  whose  wood  is  of  considerable  value,  and  alleged  to  be  indestructible . of  this  we 
have  a proof  in  tlw  fact  of  the  Egyptian  mummy-cases  being  made  of  this  wood.  And 
so  abundant  were  these  trees  in  Palestine,  that,  in  allusion  to  the  building  of  the  temple, 
it  is  stated  that  Solomon  11  made  cedars  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  the  sycamore  trees  that  are 
in  live  valley  for  abundance : " so  plentiful,  indeed,  were  they,  that  “ David  set  overseers  over 
them,  and  over  the  olive  trees  tint  were  in  the  low  plains  he  set  Baal- ha  nan  the  Underlie.'* 
Yet  they  were  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  frosts.  The  fallen  state  of  the  Jews,  and  their  future 
prosperity,  are  thus  typified  by  l&aiah  : — “ The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build  with 
hewn  stones;  the  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change  them  into  cedars." 

3690.  The  Pomegranate  (Punica  Gran  at  urn)  is  common  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  particu- 
larly in  all  the  gardens  of  Aleppo.  The  ripe  fruit  is  in  abundance  in  August,  and  is  then 
laid  up  for  a winter  stock.  There  are  three  sorts ; a sour  kind,  a moderately  sweet  kind, 
and  a very  sweet  kind.  The  juice  of  the  first  is  used  instead  of  verjuice,  or  the  juice  of 
the  unripe  grapes.  The  oUtcr-s  are  eaten  at  table,  after  being  cut  open,  the  seeds  taken  out, 
strewed  with  sugar,  sprinkled  with  rose  water,  and  served  up  on  little  plates.  The  pome- 
granates, on  account  of  tbeir  round  and  graceful  figure,  formed  a frequent  ornament  in  the 
chapiters  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  : — “ And  the  chapiters  upon  the  two  pillars  had  po- 
megranates also  above,  over- against  the  network  ; and  the  pomegranates  were  200,  in  row* 
round  about."  They  were  also  embroidered  upon  the  hem  of  the  high-priest's  ephod.  A 
wine  is  sometimes  extracted  from  these  fruits,  and  probably  was  so  by  the  ancient  Jews,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  word  “ Gaih-Riimnon,"  signifying  **  the  pres*  of  pomegranates." 
The  seeds,  according  to  Russell,  constitute  an  important  culinary  article,  being  used  for 
conserves  and  syrups.  This  fruit  was  much  prised  by  the  Israelitish  people,  as  appears  not 
only  by  its  description  among  the  products  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  also  by  the  murmur- 
ing of  the  tribes  when  ibey  come  into  tlw  desert  of  Zin.  **  Wherefore,"  said  they,  M have  ye 
made  us  to  come  out  of  Egypt  into  this  vile  place?  It  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines, 
or  of  pomegranates."  We  must  not  judge  of  the  Pomegranate  from  the  stunted  specimens 
cultivated  in  England  : in  warmer  countries  it  constitutes  a tree,  and  several  towns  and  placet 
have  derived  the  name  of  •*  Itimmon  " from  the  abundance  or  excellence  of  ibis  production. 
54*2  _ ‘"'•v.  **  dwelt  at  Gibeah,  under  a pomegranate  tree 

which  was  in  Migran."  The  bark  has  been  used  in 
dyeing,  and  yellow  morocco  leather  is  thus  stained. 

3691.  The  “ Ht'sas/*  in  Scripture , which  **  the  twine 
did  eat”  in  the  ailecting  and  beautiful  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  in  Greek  avpario,  are  generally,  and 
with  much  propriety,  considered  to  be  those  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Carol)  tree,  or  Locust  tree  (Jig.  542.) 
( Cemtonia  Stlitpta)  ; sometimes  called  St.  John's  Bread,  from  an  idea  that  its  fruit  was  the 
I«ocu*t*  eaten  by  the  forerunner  of  our  Saviour ; but  as  Locusts  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  tlw  food  of  the  people  of  the  East,  that  word  may,  very  fairly,  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense. 
The  Carob  form*  a middle-sited  tree,  not  unfrequent  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious  in  England  : 
it  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Lcguminowc,  having  large  pinnated  leave*,  with  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  rather  large  pods,  and  seeds  embedded  in  pulp.  The  husks  are  still 
commonly  employed  for  feeding  cattle  in  Palestine,  after  the  seeds  are  taken  out,  and  the 
juice  is  pressed  from  them,  which  is  much  esteemed,  and  used  for  preserving  fruits.  Mixed 
with  liquorice  root,  dry  grapes,  and  other  fruit,  the  Mussulmans  make  sherbet  of  it,  and  it  ia 
with  them  an  article  of  daily  consumption.  The  pulp,  too,  is  eaten  after  the  seeds  have  been 
thrown  away  : it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  acquire*  a pleasant  flavour,  and  contains  a great  deal 
of  saccharine  matter.  Tlw  leaves  and  bark  arc  used  for  tanning  skins. 

3695.  The  Palm  tree  ofScriftiure , generally  spoken  of,  is  the  Date  Palm  ( Pheenir  dactylifira ), 
and  it*  fructification  require*  the  assistance  cf  art.  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  allude  to  this 
process  in  terms  which  go  to  prove  that  the  ancients  had  some  knowledge  of  the  sexes  of 
plants,  and  the  fertilisation  of  vegetable*.  In  the  East,  and  in  Barbary,  a*  soon  as  the  Date 
trees  begin  to  flower,  the  inhabitants  carefully  collect  the  male  clusters  before  the  pollen  has 
escaped,  and,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  female  trees,  they  shake  the  male  blossoms  over  them  ; 
and  then  fasten  some  hunches  of  male  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  female  one*.  By  this 
process  the  successive  fecundation  of  the  several  clusters  of  the  date,  which  appear  one  after 
another,  is  ensured.  The  Date  trees  of  Cairo,  says  Delile,  in  bis  Flora  yf  Egypt,  l>ore  no 
fruit  in  the  year  1800,  because  they  hod  not  been  fertilised  as  usual.  The  French  and 
Mussulman  troops  were  at  war  during  the  spring,  and  the  labour*  of  the  agriculturist  had 
ceased  in  the  desolated  plain*.  Thus  the  pollen  of  tl»c  Date  tree*,  scattered  by  the  wind, 
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instead  of  hiring  artificially  carried,  as  was  customary,  to  the  female  trees,  failed  to  fecundate 
a single  cluster  of  cultivated  dates : but  its  influence  was  seen  on  the  wild  Date  trees,  several 
of  which,  though  at  considerable  distances,  bore  fruit,  though  this  fruit  was  so  small 
and  sour  as  to  be  unfit  for  food.  The  poet  Pontanua  has  sung  in  glowing  terms  the 
history  of  two  Date  palm*,  of  which  the  female  was  cultivated  at  Otranto,  and  the  male  at 
Brindisi ; that  is,  at  a distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  one  another.  In  spite  of  this  immense 
interval,  the  Date  tree  of  Otranto  was  fertilised  by  the  other  tree,  said  produced  an  abun- 
dance of  delicious  fruit.  The  winds  performed  the  task  of  conveying  the  fecundating 
dual  from  the  male  tree  into  the  young  ovaries  of  the  female.  Many  similar  instances 
are  recorded.  Four  or  five  months  after  the  fertilisation  has  taken  place,  the  Date  tree* 
begin  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  their  bunches  of  ripe  fruit.  The  number  of  these  clusters 
vary  considerably.  There  are  generally  three  or  four  on  each  tree,  though  some  individuals 
have  produced  ten  or  twelve.  Each  weighs  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds.  Before  the  fruit  has 
acquired  its  full  site,  it  is  requisite  to  raise  the  clusters,  and  tie  them  to  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  so  that  they  may  not  be  shaken  and  bruised  against  one  another  by  the  force  of  the 
wind.  The  dates  must  be  gathered  some  days  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  or  they 
speedily  decay  and  ferment.  When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time,  they 
are  spread  on  mats,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  these  are  the  dates  that  are  sometimes  seen  in 
Europe.  But  the  fruit,  so  parched,  gives  a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  sweet  and  agree- 
able flavour  that  is  found  in  the  ripe  and  freshly  gathered  dates.  They  also  prepare  a kind 
of  paste,  by  pressing  the  fruits  very  hard,  and  putting  it  in  baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
tree,  which  are  generally  carried  by  the  caravans.  Jericho  was  called  the  city  of  Palms, 
from  the  number  of  Date  trees  in  the  neighbourhood ; but  they  arc  now  comparatively  rare. 
They  were  emblematic  of  Palestine  on  the  Roman  coins,  “ where  lone  Judea  wept  beneath 
her  palm,"  with  the  inscription  “ Jiidtra  Capta  " We  shall  not  enter  into  a history  of  the 
uses  of  this  celebrated  and  most  valuable  plant,  for  that  may  be  found  in  various  well  known 
publication*  • but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that,  on  account  of  its  evergreen 
foliage,  it  has  been  considered  by  the  Psalmist  as  an  apt  emblem  of  the  flourishing  and  happy 
data  of  ft  the  righteous,**  who  M shall  flourish  as  a palm  tree ; *’  ami  that  palm  branches  or 
leaves  (for  palms  have  no  branches)  have  been  borne  as  indicative  of  joy  and  festivity,  as  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Maccabees ; and  when  our  Saviour  entered  Jerusalem,  the 
people  **  took  branches  of  the  Palm  tree,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him.”  At  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  Jews,  as  is  well  known,  had  a divine  command  to  employ  “ goodly  palm 
branches  " in  die  erection  of  booths ; and  to  this  day,  on  the  celebration  of  that  festival,  the 
Jaws  try,  by  every  means,  to  procure  dried  ones,  when  living  remote  from  the  countries  where 
they  grow.  In  one  part  of  the  south  of  France,  the  sale  of  these  leaves  forms  a staple  article 
of  trade.  The  village  of  Bordigliiera,  situated  on  an  eminence  sheltered  towards  the  north 
by  the  Apennines,  presents,  from  a distance,  the  aspect  of  a tropical  spot,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  Date  trees  which  surround  it  These  are  from  forty  to  forty-five  feet  high ; their  fruit 
is  seldom  ripe  ted  sufficiently  for  eating  ; and  it  is  for  the  sale  of  their  leaves  that  these  trees 
are  cultivated.  They  are  sold  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  in  spring  for  Palm  Sunday,  and 
in  September  for  the  Jewish  Passover.  The  spring  leaves  are  sold  at  6<L  or  7d.t  Genoese 
money ; hut  their  price  is  annually  falling,  as  the  custom  of  substituting  the  branches  of 
other  trees  for  tbe  Palms  Is  much  increasing  in  catholic  countries.  It  is  chiefly  to  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  to  Rome  and  Naples,  that  the  palms  of  Bordighiera  are  sent.  Those  gathered 
In  autumn,  and  destined  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch  Jews,  who  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  yet  cannot  obtain  recent  Palms,  fetch  a higher  price ; they  are  sent  off  in  parcels  of 
000,  at  lOrf.  or  1 Id.  each.  Many  vessels  are  annually  employed  in  this  trade. 

3693.  The  Oth y ((Hen)  attains  to  a large  site  in  Palestine,  and  die  country  has  been  con- 
sidered eminently  blessed  for  the  abundance  of  this  tree,  and 
for  the  excellence  of  its  oil,  which  the  Israelites  conveyed  to 
the  markets  of  Tyre.  Solomon  is  said  to  have  ordered  to  the 
workmen  that  king  Hiram  cent  him,  besides  other  provisions 
20,000  baths  of  oil.  But  the  oil  here  spoken  of,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  not  expressed  from  the  cultivated  olive.  Schultz 
found  near  Jericho,  in  the  bed  of  a brook  that  was  dried  up, 
several  wild  Olive  trees,  whose  fruit  was  as  large  again  a*  that 
of  the  cultivated  kind,  and  from  these  the  native*  extracted 
an  oil,  which  they  used  not  for  food,  but  as  medicine. 

3691.  The  Cedar  (Jig.  543.)  must  not  be  omitted  in  an 
enumeration  of  the  interesting  plants  of  the  Holy  Land  ; it  is 
a fir  of  the  group  of  the  Larches,  and  hence  called  by  some 
author*  Pin  us  Ccdru*,  and  by  others  Larix  Ccdms.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  stately  die,  its  wide-spreading  fan-like 
branches,  and  its  not  deciduous  leaves,  in  which  latter  par- 
ticular it  differs  from  all  the  other  larches.  It  « a native  of 
several  places  in  the  Levant,  and  especially  of  the  famed  Mount 
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Lebanon,  which  has  been  celebrated  fro in  the  most  ancient  times  for  its  cedant.  The 
temple  of  Jerusalem  sod  the  royal  palace  there  were  built  of  this  wood ; and  in  the  last 
structure,  so  great  a quantity  of  this  tree  was  employed,  tluit  it  was  called  the  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon.  Masts  of  ships  were  made  of  ft  at  Tyro ; and  so  important  was  it  to  the 
ancient  Jews,  that  the  Psalmist  compares  the  boughs  of  “ the  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt ** 
to  the  cedars  of  God  (“  goodly  cedars,”  in  our  translation).  Pococke  measured  a stem  that 
was  twenty-four  foot  in  circumference*  Abundant  as  were  the  cedars  in  Lebanon  during 
the  days  of  Solomon,  they  ore  now  greatly  reduced,  and  confined  to  the  steep  declivity  of 
the  more  derated  ports  of  the  mountain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carmelite  monas- 
tery of  St.  Sergius.  Mayo,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  calculated  the  number  of  trees,  of 
which  this  grove  consists,  at  800  or  900,  large  and  small.  Among  them  were  nine 
principal  cedar*,  whose  circumference,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  was  nearly  twenty 
feet ; so  that  it  is  with  some  justice  that  Professor  Martyn  has  remarked  that  wo  Iwvc 
probably  now  more  cedars  in  Britain,  than  there  ore  In  all  Palestine.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark,  liiat  the  cedar  wood,  of  which  pencils  are  made,  is  not  the  produce  of  this  tree, 
but  of  a species  of  juniper  [Jumpena  nrginuma).  called  the  red  cedar. 

3695.  The  Terebinth  tree  {Jig.  5* 14.)  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture:  this  is  the  Pistarhia 
Terebinth  us  of  Linnams,  if  Celsius  be  correct  in  calling 
the  Oak  of  our  translation  his  Terebinth  u»  judaica;  and 
Roscnmuller,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  much  valuable 
information  respecting  the  natural  history  of  Scripture, 
informs  us  that  the  words  El-Elah,  in  our  Bible  rendered 
oak,  arc  particularly  applied  to  the  Terebinth.  Jacob 
buried  the  idolatrous  image*  that  his  family  brought  from 
Mesopotamia  under  a Terebinth  tree.  An  angel  appeared 
to  Gideon  under  a Terebinth  tree.  It  was  in  a r alley  of 
Terebinth  trees  that  Saul  encamped  with  his  boat,  and 
under  one  of  them  were  be  and  his  sons  buried.  Absalom 
hung  upon  a Terebinth  tree,  and  Isaiah  threatens  the 
idolaters  (ch.  i.  v.  30- X that  they  shall  be  ns  e Terebinth 
tree  whose  leaves  fall  off ; that  is  being  an  evergreen,  when 
the  tree  dies  On  account  of  their  groat  age,  they  are 
employed  metaphorically  to  indicate  the  prosperous  and 
enduring  state  of  the  Jews  when  they  were  to  be  again 
nuawi.  restored.  One  of  them,  under  which  Deborah  is  said  to 


have  dwelt,  according  to  Josephus,  was  shown  near  Hebron  at  the  time  of  St.  Jerome. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  stood 
an  old  tree,  under  which  tradition  relates  that  the  Virgin  Mary  rested,  when  she  went  from 
Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  her  son  in  the  Temple ; and  this  was  equally  venerated 
by  tire  Mahometans  as  by  the  Christians : but  in  1G4G  it  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  wood  of  die  Terebinth  tree  is  white,  hard,  and  abounding  in  resin.  The  turpentine  is 
obtained  by  making  incisions,  which  should  be  done  annually,  else  the  accumulated  fluid 
swells,  and  finally  bursts  and  destroys  the  tree.  From  the  neglect  of  this  practice.  Terebinth 
trees,  which  used  to  be  to  frequent  in  Judea,  are  now  become  of  rare  occurrence. 

3696.  Gladly  at  ire  would  enlarge  upon  the  tulrfect  of  Ike  plaint  of  the  Holy  Land,  want  of 
apace  compels  us  to  b*  brief.  Th#  Plane  tree  (Plalanut  orienlaiit)  (Jig-  5-15. ) it  abundant 
in  Palestine,  and  is  supposed  by  some  commentators  to  be  the  same  as  the  poplar,  which 
yielded  the  rods  that  Jacob  placed  before  the  sheep  in  the  watering  troughs.  The  thorns 

with  which  our  blessed  Lord  was  crowned  were  the  spiny 


branches  of  Ziryphus  Spina  Christi  ( fy.  546.),  a frequent 
inhabitant  of  the  Holy  Land.  Among  the  plants  pro- 
ducing odoriferous  gums  or  oils,  of  which  the  Balsam,  or 
Balm  of  Gilead,  or  of  Mecca,  is  the  most  celebrated,  are 
the  Amyris  gileadensjs  (Jig,  547.)  and  A.  Opobalsamum 
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of  Linnvus  ; but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  natives  of  Syria  or  Palestine,  whatever  they  may 
have  been  of  Arabia,  the  peculiar  country  of  the  precious  balsams.  Strabo,  indeed,  mentions 
a balsam  garden  at  Jericho ; and  Judah  is  said  in  Scripture  to  have  traded  in  wheat,  oil,  and 
fatkam  (or  resin,  as  the  margin  has  it) ; but  whether  the  Amyris  or  not,  must  admit  of  great 
doubt.  Gum  ladanuin  is  yielded  by  Cistus  Ladani ferns,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lot  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  among  the  spices  which  the  ishmaelitish  merchants  brought  from  Gilead 
to  Egypt.  It  is  a beautiful  and  well-known  plant  in  our  gardens.  The  gum  or  resin  is 

found  on  the  branches,  and  being  soft  and  clammy  early 
in  the  morning,  the  goats  are  driven  in  among  the  plants, 
and  it  adheres  to  their  beards.  Myrrh  and  frankincense 
are  the  products  of  Arabian  plants.  Galbanum  {jig. 
548. ) an  ingredient  in  the  incense  of  the  sanctuary,  was 
procured  from  the  Hubon  Galbanum,  on  umbelliferous 
plant  of  Syria.  What  particular  Rose,  “ the  Rose  of 
Sharon,"  and  the  “ Rose  plant  in  Jericho,**  is,  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  conjecture.  The  plant,  vulgarly 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Rose  of  Jericho,  is  no  rose 
at  all,  but  a small  cruciferous  plant,  a native  of  the  de- 
serts of  Arabia,  the  Anastatic*  I tieroch unties  (fig.  549.}. 
After  flowering,  and  when  the  seeds  approach  maturity, 
this  plant  dries  up,  iu  leaves  fall,  the  branches,  which 
arc  rigid  and  thorny,  shrink  together,  and  form  a kind 
of  round  tuft,  about  the  size  of  a man’s  list.  In  this 
stale,  the  Anastatic*  is  driven  by  the  winds,  which  tear 
it  up  by  the  roots,  across  the  deserts,  and  as  far  as 
the  sea  shore,  and  is  brought  to  Europe,  where  it  it 
designated  as  the  Rose  of  Jericho  or  hygrometric  J cross.  The  most  ridiculous  fables  were 
invented  respecting  this  plant,  at  a period  when  superstition  greedily  received  them.  It 
is  an  undoubted  and  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Rose  of  Jericho  opens  and  extends  its  branches 

when  immersed  in  water,  or  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  very  damp,  and  resumes  its  former  ap- 
pearance when  exposed  to  the  wind  or  to  heat. 

« W7.  To  sum  up  all  in  /V  word*  qf  Mattr-Bnm, 
speaking  *>(  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  It*  most  uk. 
ful  productWHi* : — M It  ha*  been  remarked,  that  if  the 
advantage*  o f nature  were  duly  seconded  by  the  effort* 
of  human  skill,  we  might,  in  the  quer  uf  twenty  league*, 
bring  together  in  Syria  an  the  vegetable  riches  of  the 
m«t  din  a nt  countries.  Besides  whest,  rye.  hat  ley,  tie  wit, 
and  the  cotton  plant,  which  are  cultivated  every  where, 
thorc  are  several  ob)ect*  of  utility  or  pleasure,  peculiar 
to  diftrmt  localities.  Palestine,  foe  example,  abounds 
in  Setamura,  which  afford*  ml,  and  in  Dbourm,  similar 
to  that  of  Kk'V«.  Mats*  thrives  in  the  tight  soil  of 
Uaalbee,  and  It  ice  b cultivated  with  success  along  the 
taanh  of  tlaoulf.  Within  these  twcniy-dve  years  the 
Rujjar  cane*  have  been  Introduced  into  the  gardens  of  Sold*  and  Beirout,  which  are  not  Inferior  to  those  of 
Hie  Delta.  Indigo  grow*,  without  culture,  on  the  bank*  of  tnc  Jordan,  and  only  requires  a little  care  to 
secure  good  quality.  The  hills  of  Latakla  produce  Tobacco,  which  creates  a commercial  Intercourse  with 
Damirtta  and  Cairn.  This  crop  is  at  present  cultivated  In  all  the  mountains.  The  White  Mulberry  forms 
the  riches  of  the  Druses,  by  the  beautifal  silks  which  are  obtained  from  it  ; and  (he  Vine,  raised  on  pole*  or 
creeping  along  the  ground,  rurnishes  roil  and  while  wines,  equal  to  those  of  Bordeaux.  Jaffa  boosts  or  It* 
lemons  and  Water-melons ; (Jaza  poetesses  both  the  Date*  of  Mecca  and  the  Pomegranate*  of  Algiers, 
Tripoli  has  Orange*  which  may  vie  with  those  of  Malta  ; Beirout  has  Up  like  Marseilles,  and  Bananas  like 
8t  Domingo;  Aleppo  is  unequalled  for  Pistachio  nuts;  and  Damascus  jraacsse*  all  the  fruits  of  Rurope, 
Apple*,  Plums,  and  Peaches  growing  with  equal  facility  on  her  rocky  soil,  Niebuhr  U of  opinion  that  the 
Arabian  Coffee  shrub  might  be  cultivated  in  Palestine'*  (Voi  IL  p 1JU) 

Si'ltSRCT.  3.  Zoology. 

flk.98.  The  noth*  zoology  of  Asiatic  Turhy  does  not  present  us  with  any  remarkable  species 
that  in*  not  equally  found  in  the  adjacent  extremities  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  lion  was  once 

common  in  Syria,  and,  according  to  Oppian,  formerly 
over- ran  Armenia ; but  this  formidable  creature  is  now, 
ns  M,  Cuvier  observes,  almost  confined  In  Africa  and 
some  part*  of  Asia.  We  have  determined  the  fact  of 
the  African  Lion  (Taw  afrieonus  Sw.)  being  a distinct 
specie*  from  that  of  Asia,  which  we  have  therefore 
named  Leo  tmaticu s.  Noble  specimens  of  both  are  now 
alive  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens ( 1833).  Angora  is 
celebrated  for  iu  peculiar  breeds  of  goats  and  of  cats. 

3699.  The  Angora  Goofs  ore  very  beautiful : the  hair, 
mostly  white,  is  long  and  soft,  and  much*  esteemed  for 
fabricating  shawls  and  other  dresses : it  has  long  biifi- 
CO loured  care,  and  the  boms,  pointing  upwards,  have  a spiral  turn. 
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3700.  The  Angora  Sheep  (fig.  550.)  are  also  peculiar.  There  are  three  breed*,  all  well 
proportioned, called  Coquo  Munna,  Coquo,  and  Zomha,  in  all  which  the  horns  are  small. 
The  Coquo  ha*  the  finest  wool,  tliat  of  the  others  being  more  hairy.  Tiny  all  have  very 
long  tails,  but  the  ears  are  horizontal. 

3701.  The  cat*  are  much  larger  titan  ours,  with  beards  like  the  lynx,  and,  although 
seldom  seen  in  this  country,  arc  common  In  the  house*  of  Pari*. 

Sect.  111.  Historical  Geography- 

3702.  To  detail  the  revolutions  of  the  countries  now  comprehended  in  Asiatic  Turkey  would 
he  little  less  than  detailing  those  of  the  world.  Down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  in  1453,  they  were  the  scene  of  the  greater  pari  of  the  events  which  decided  the 
fate  of  mankind.  These  revolutions,  indeed,  arc  *o  well  known,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  even  to  indicate  them  to  tin;  intelligent  reader.  First  to  be  noticed  arc  the 
numerous  little  state*  in  Canaan  subdued  by  the  Jews,  and  those  which  continued  a*  their 
neighbours.  At  last  Judea  absorbed  nearly  all  these  states,  and  had  for  its  enemy  only  Syria, 
ami  for  its  friendly  neighbour,  Phoenicia,  with  it*  splendid  commercial  capital,  Tyre.  In 
Asia  Minor  we  find  a similar  multitude  of  small  state*,  — Ionia,  Audi's,  Lydia,  Carta,  and 
many  others.  Then  come*  the  ern  of  the  great  empires,  commencing  with  Assyria,  and 
continued  by  Babylon,  both  founded  in  this  region,  and  both  yielding  to  the  Persian  empire, 
which,  under  the  conquering  arms  of  Cyrus,  extended  itself  beyond  any  former  state; 
reaching  over  all  western  Asia,  including  Egypt,  and  attempting  to  overpower  Greece. 
But  its  contests  with  this  last  power  had  a fatal  issue.  The  phalanx  of  Manidon, 
trained  by  Philip  and  led  by  Alexander,  overthrew  at  one  blow  this  colossal  but  ill— 
compacted  and  enfeebled  power ; and  a Greek  empire  was  established  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Indus.  When  that  mighty  mas*  of  conquest  went  to  piece*  with  the  sudden  disap* 
pearancc  of  it*  bead,  the  kingdom  of  the  Srlcucidn?  was  formed,  which  Included  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  i*  now  termed  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  the  exception  of  some  portion  of  Asia 
Minor.  Amid  the  confusion  of  wars  and  contests  which  ensued  among  Alexander's  suc- 
cessor*, Asia  Minor  became  not  only  independent,  but  die  seat  of  some  very  potent  and 
celebrated  monarchies,  — Pergnmus  Pontus,  Armenia ; each  of  which  might  lave  even  aimed 
at  general  monarchy,  had  not  a mightier  foe  appeared  in  the  field.  To  Rome  all  the  nations 
that  had  ruled  Asia  were  destined  to  bow ; yet  none  maintained  a harder  struggle,  or  fell 
with  greater  glory,  than  Antiochus,  Mithridaic*,  and  some  other*  of  these  king*  new  ly  risen 
to  greatness.  A*ia  Minor,  Syria,  Judea,  were  completely  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
provinces;  but  whenever  her  legion*  attempted  to  pass  the  desert,  and  were  involved  in  the 
wide  plains  beyond  the  Euphrates,  they  were  enveloped  by  the  Hying  clouds  of  Parthian 
cavalry,  and  their  career  was  dosed  with  signal  disaster.  Western  Aria,  under  the  Roman 
government,  enjoyed  for  many  centuries  a peaceful  and  voluptuous  repose.  This  was  broken, 
in  tlie  seventh  century,  by  that  mighty  revolution  which  has  changed  the  whole  a*j*ect,  moral 
and  political,  of  the  Eastern  world.  The  empire  of  the  caliphs,  established  at  Bagdad,  soon 
ruled,  with  absolute  sway,  Syria  and  Assyria.  Even  after  this  original  kingdom  had 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  those  numberless  horde*  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Turks  or 
Toorks,  poured  down  from  the  northern  interior  of  Aria,  they  all  equally  fought  under  the 
law  and  standard  of  Mahomet.  The  vanquished  were  either  compelled  to  embrace  his 
religion,  or  reduced  to  a subject  and  degraded  clam,  deprived  of  almost  all  the  rights  of 
humanity.  These  successive  irruptions  continually  hemmed  in  more  closely  the  Eastern 
Empire ; and,  even  after  the  Turkish  poweT  seemed  completely  fallen,  it  broke  forth  under 
the  Ottoman  dynasty  with  increased  vigour.  At  this  era,  however,  the  progress  of  Moslem 
dumiimti on  received  a temporary  check,  by  that  aerie*  of  powerful  expeditions  from  Europe 
*o  celebrated  under  the  title  of  crusades.  Tbc  crescent  was,  for  the  time,  humbled  : Jeru- 
salem was  rescued,  and  erected  into  a kingdom,  which  subsisted  for  about  a century.  At 
length  all  tlie  Christian  powers  in  the  East  gave  way  before  the  victorious  arms,  first  of 
Saladirt,  and  afterward*  of  Mahomet  and  Selim.  In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all 
that  part  of  Aria  of  which  we  are  treating  terminated  its  long  series  of  revolutions  by 
becoming  a portion  of  the  Turkish  empire : it  ha*  ever  since  been  subject  to  the  degrading 
and  bru  tali  ring  sway  of  this  empire,  and  of  die  austere  and  bigoted  religion  on  which  it »» 
founded.  Under  this  influence,  that  grandeur  and  prosperity  which  rendered  it  the  most 
celebrated  region  of  the  world  has  entirely  disappeared.  Volney,  who  traversed  it  with  the 
rye  of  a philosophic  observer,  has  painted  it*  downfall  in  the  most  eloquent  and  affecting 
terms.  u Every  where,"  says  be,  **  1 saw  only  tyranny  and  misery,  robbery  and  devastation. 
I found  daily  on  my  route  abandoned  fields  deserted  villages,  cities  in  ruins.  Frequently 
I discovered  antique  monument*,  remains  of  temples,  of  palace*,  and  of  fortresses ; pillars, 
aqueduct*,  and  tomb* : this  spectacle  led  my  mind  to  meditate  oq  past  time*,  and  excited  in 
my  heart  profound  and  serious  thought.  1 recalled  those  ancient  age*,  when  twenty 
famous  nation*  existed  in  these  countries;  I painted  to  mywlf  the  Assyrian  on  tins  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  the  Chaldean  on  those  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Persian  reigning  fnm>  the  Indus 
to  the  Mediterranean  I numbered  the  kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Idumea,  of  Jerusalem 
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Aud  Samaria,  the  warlike  states  of  the  Philistine*,  and  the  commercial  republics  of  Phernida. 
This  Syria,  said  I,  now  almost  unpeopled,  could  then  count  an  hundred  powerful  cities, 
its  fields  were  covered  with  town*,  villages,  and  hamlets.  Every  where  appeared  cultivated 
fields,  frequented  roads,  crowded  habitations.  What,  alas!  is  become  of  these  age*  of 
abundance  and  of  life?  What  of  so  many  brilliant  creations  of  the  hand  of  man  ? Where 
are  the  ramparts  of  Nineveh,  the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  palaces  of  Persepolis,  the  temples  of 
Baalbcc  and  Jerusalem?  Where  are  the  fleets  of  Tyre,  the  docks  of  Arad,  the  looms  of 
Sidon,  and  that  multitude  of  sailor*,  of  pilots,  of  merchants,  of  soldiers  ? Where  arc  iltoae 
labourers,  those  harvests,  those  flocks,  and  that  crowd  of  living  beings,  which  then  covered 
the  face  of  the  earth?  Alas!  I have  surveyed  this  ravaged  land.  I have  visited  the  places 
which  were  the  theatre  of  so  much  splendour,  and  have  seen  only  solitude  and  desertion. 
1 have  sought  the  ancient  nations  and  their  works,  but  1 have  seen  only  a trace,  like  that 
which  the  fool  of  the  passenger  leaves  on  the  dust.  The  temple*  are  crumbled  down  ; tike 
palates  are  overthrown ; the  ports  are  filled  up ; the  cities  arc  destroyed ; and  the  earth, 
stripped  of  its  inlkabitants,  is  only  a desolate  place  of  tombs.**  Although  this  picture  is 
overcharged  in  some  of  its  features,  its  general  character  applies  but  too  truly  to  the 
region  now  before  us, 

Scot.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

3703.  The  principle  and  mode  vf  government  arc  exactly  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in 
European  Turkey.  The  pachas,  invested  with  the  command  of  extensive  territories,  receive 
entire  the  power  of  tin?  original  despot  from  whom  they  derive  their  appointment.  Their 
distance,  indeed,  affords  them  much  more  ample  opportunities  of  acting  independently,  and 
of  merely  transmitting  to  the  Porte  such  an  amount  of  tribute  and  military  aid  as  they  can 
conveniently  spare.  Even  Asia  Minor,  which  is  now  the  centre  of  Turkish  power,  has 
been  the  seat  of  formwlablc  reljclliom ; and  Paswan  Oglou  long  governed  an  extensive  tract 
of  its  western  districts  with  little  or  no  control  from  the  Porte.  The  more  remote  pach&lict 
of  Acre  and  Bagdad  have  almost  completely  shaken  off  the  yoke.  The  independence  of  the 
former  dates  from  Daher  Omar,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  wa»  maintained  still 
more  completely  under  the  ferocious  Djczxar,  Since  the  period  first  mentioned,  the  Porte 
has  derived  neither  force  nor  revenue  from  on  appanage  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  Judea.  A similar  independence  was  earned  by  Ahmed,  Pacha  of  Bagdad, 
after  his  gallant  defence  of  that  city  against  Nadir  Shall,  and  afterwards  against  his  suc- 
cessor Solymnn.  In  1810,  indeed,  the  Porte  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  reigning  pacha 
by  a creature  of  its  own,  wbo,  however,  effected  the  expulsion  of  Ills  rival  only  by  collecting 
a band  of  hardy  Kurd  mountaineers,  wbo  form  at  present  the  ruling  power  in  Bagdad.  In 
general,  after  a year  or  two  of  possession,  a game  begin*  between  Uh*  Porte  and  the  new 
pacha;  the  latter  endeavouring  to  shake  off  his  dependence,  while  the  former  strives  to  ter- 
minate the  refractory  vassal's  life  by  the  bowstring ; and  notwithstanding  the  decayed  and 
decrepit  state  of  the  sultan  *•  power,  yet,  by  incessant  perseverance,  and  by  throwing  his 
weight  in  the  scale  of  a rival  candidate,  it  lias  usually  succeeded  in  the  end.  An  attempt, 
indeed,  partly  successful,  is  even  now  making  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to  wrest  the  whole  of 
these  territories  from  the  Porte ; but  its  final  issue  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

3704.  This  imperfect  and  precarious  independence  is,  generally  speaking,  the  reverse  of  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  people.  The  pacha  rules  with  as  complete 
and  tyrannical  a sway  as  the  sultan  ; he  is  rendered  cruel  by  the  dangers  by  which  he  is 
surrounded  ; and  careless  of  the  welfare  of  his  district  by  the  precarious  tenure  on  which  his 
place  is  held.  In  order  to  maintain  his  power,  he  takes  into  pay  the  brave  but  fierce  and  pre- 
datory inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  must  secure  their  attachment  by  allowing  them 
liberty  to  commit  plunder  and  outrage.  According  to  Yotney,  they  raise  a prosecution  in 
one  place  again**  a rich  man,  and  «.trip  him  under  a specious  pretext ; in  another,  they  hire 
false  witnesses  and  impose  a contribution  for  an  imaginary  fault ; they  foment  every  where 
the  enmities  of  sects,  and  encourage  them  to  give  informations  against  each  other,  in  order 
to  afford  a pretext  for  avanies.  Thus  tlwir  imprudent  avarice  collects  into  one  In-np  all  the 
riches  of  a country.  When  tike  government  pretends  to  avenge  the  oppressed  people,  it 
snatches  to  itself  tin*  spoil  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  and  sheds  bis  blood  uselessly,  for 
a crime  of  which  itself  is  the  accomplice,  and  by  which  it  profits. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

8705.  The  causes  which  have  rendered  abortive  the  vast  capacities  given  by  nature  to  this  region 
for  the  production  of  almost  every  specie*  of  wealth,  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
preceding  section.  It  is  true  that  all  these  countries  have,  from  the  earliest  age*,  been 
distinguished  rather  by  agricultural  industry,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  than  by  the  finer 
manufactures,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  by  caravans  from  the  great 
ampin**  of  the  East.  In  moat  of  its  districts,  however,  culture  is  rendered  insecure  by  the 
oppression  of  the  pachas  and  the  ravages  of  the  Arabs,  against  which  the  government  can- 
not, or  at  La,t  does  not,  afford  protection.  Hence,  in  many  jwiru,  particularly  in  the  tract* 
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behind  Jordan  and  Lebanon,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  which  were  formerly  covered  with  the  richest 
harvests,  no  trace  of  fertility  remains  except  only  in  their  overgrown  and  deserted  pastures. 
The  upper  tracts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  where  horses  and  cattle  are  reared,  are  both 
less  exposed  to  inroad,  and  better  aide  to  defend  themselves,  though  they  too  often  abuse 
their  strength  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  plains.  Here,  however,  is 
produced  the  fine  goat's  hair  or  mohair  of  Angora,  which  is  sought  in  Europe  as  a material 
of  some  valuable  manufactures. 

3706.  The  manufacture*  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  chiefly  of  an  ordinary  kind,  coarse,  and  for 
internal  consumption  only.  Yet  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  soap  are  staple*  of  the  Levant ; and 
the  two  latter  find  a place  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  Finer  specimens,  however,  of  all  these 
commodities  seem  to  be  afforded  from  the  cities  of  Barbary.  The  manufacture  of  Damas- 
cus blades,  so  famed  in  the  middle  ages,  ceased  from  the  period  when  Timur  carried  to 
Tartary  the  artisans  employed  on  them.  At  Tokat  there  is  a great  fabric  of  copper  vessels. 
The  women  among  the  wandering  tribes  in  the  upper  districts  weave  the  admired  Turkey 
carpets ; but  the  finest  are  made  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Persia. 

3707.  No  part  of  the  world  appears  more  expressly  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
commerce.  The  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  numerous  coasts  and  islands  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  its  position  at  the  connecting  point  of  the  three  continents,  and  it*  con- 
tiguity to  countries  whose  dissimilar  taste*  and  productions  peculiarly  fit  them  to  supply 
each  other's  deficiencies  are  advantages  which  naturally  rendered  it  the  earlient  and  most 
favoured  seat  of  commerce.  The  splendour  of  its  ancient  emporia  excited  the  astonishment 
of  the  world ; and  they  continued  for  a lengthened  period,  notwithstanding  the  hostile 
influence  of  revolution  and  oppression,  to  preserve  a considerable  portion  of  their  early 
commerce  and  magnificence.  These,  however,  have  at  length  almost  totally  disappeared. 
Only  Aleppo  and  Smyrna  survive  ; the  former  supported  by  Syria  and  the  caravan  trade  of 
interior  Asia,  by  which  at  one  time  it  received  even  the  muslins  and  jewels  of  India.  Since 
the  discovery,  however,  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Indian  trade  has 
token  almost  wholly  a different  route.  The  internal  distractions  which  agitated  Persia  for 
half  a century  rendered  the  intercourse  with  that  empire  both  dangerous  and  unprofitable. 
Through  these  causes  Aleppo,  once  tlic  chief  seat  of  commerce  in  Ukj  Levant,  has  suffered  a 
great  decline.  Smyrna,  as  it  carries  on  merely  the  local  commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  the  part 
of  the  empire  which  has  suffered  least  by  anarchy  and  rapine,  still  maintains  a respectable 
place  as  a trading  city.  It  export*  raw  silk,  goat's  hair,  Turkey  carpets,  raisins,  drugs,  and 
gums,  in  exchange  for  the  cloths  and  hardware  of  Europe.  (There  is  a very  full  account 
of  the  trade  of  Smyrna  in  McCulloch's  Commercial  Zhctionary , under  the  head  Smvkna.) 


Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

3708.  The  state  of  social  existence,  religion,  learning,  and  manners,  so  far  as  respects  the 
ruling  people,  is  precisely  the  same  in  Asiatic  os  in  European  Turkey.  They  present  that 
austere,  uniform,  and  gloomy  character,  which  the  precept*  of  Mahomet  tend  to  form,  and 
which  ia  produced  in  its  utmost  purity  in  the  cities  of  Turkey.  The  native  and  subject 
races,  however,  exhibit  marked  distinctions.  The  Greek  population,  which  in  Europe 
makes  the  prominent  feature  among  the  conquered  people,  exists  only  to  a limited  extent  on 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor.  In  its  room  all  the  mountainous  Asiatic  tracts 
contain  bold  and  hardy  tribes,  who,  availing  themselves  of  their  distance  and  the  declining 
power  of  the  pachas,  admit  little  control  over  their  internal  proceedings,  and  establish 
independent  and  sometime*  almost  republican  governments. 

3709.  The  high  and  uncultivated  table- lands  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  are  occupied  by  a 
wandering  and  pastoral  race  called  Turcoman*,  either  because  they  are  really  descended  from 
the  people  of  that  name  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  or  perhaps,  because  a similar  situation, 
producing  similar  habit*  and  aspect,  has  caused  the  two  to  be  confounded.  They  drive 
their  flocks  in  summer  into  the  most  elevated  tracts,  and,  as  winter  approaches,  lead  them, 
down  into  the  lower  and  sheltered  valleys.  All  their  habits  are  decidedly  Tartar;  and  with 
the  domestic  simplicity  of  this  race  they  combine  its  love  of  war  and  booty,  with  no  nice 
consideration  how  this  latter  may  be  obtained.  When  summon  ini,  however,  to  fight  under 
the  banner  of  the  empire,  and  to  undieath  the  sword  against  the  infidels,  they  are  prompt  in 
obeying  the  call,  and  form  the  main  military  strength  of  Turkey.  They  serve  a short 
campaign  without  pay,  but  with  little  ardour,  and  with  full  licence  of  plunder.  Though 
they  cannot  meet  disciplined  troop*  in  the  shock  of  battle,  they  make  excellent  irregular 
cavalry. 

3710.  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Bagdad  have  attracted  great  number*  of  Arabs  from  the  vast 
deserts  by  which  there*  countries  are  bordered.  Besides  those  who  make  inroad*  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  or  who  drive  their  flocks,  with  or  without  permission,  into  these  mure 
fertile  pastures  there  are  many  who  have  olrtained  a fixed  settlement  in  the  fields  or  the 
citie*,  and  have  become  regular  subjects  of  the  empire.  These  conform  to  established 
manners,  and  have  a more  gay  anil  polished  address  than  the  Turks.  Many  of  them  become 
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thriving  merchants ; but  they  never  forget  thaw  long  genealogies,  that  respect  for  the  beard, 
and  admiration  for  the  horse,  which  form  tike  pride  of  the  Arab  iu  hia  native  desert. 

37 11-  The  sleep  and  rugged  heights  of  Lebanon  have  given  shelter  to  races  of  quite  a dif- 
ferent character  from  the  wondering  or  the  settled  Arabs.  Those  high  slopes,  unfit  for 
pasturage,  ore  made,  by  the  laborious  culture  of  the  people,  to  yield  them  subsistence  ; they 
fight  on  foot  with  the  musket;  they  hove,  what  is  most  rare  in  Asia,  national  assemblies, 
with  some  form  of  republican  government.  Among  these  mountain  tribes,  the  chief  arc 
the  Maronites  and  the  Druses. 

37  Pi.  The  Mammies  were  originally  the  proselytes  of  Maron,  a saint  of  the  fifth  century ; 
but  being  stigmatised  as  heretics,  they,  in  tike  seventh  century,  sought  refuge,  under  a dis- 
tinguished leader  called  John  the  Mnronitc,  in  the  hilly  country  of  Kesrouon,  behind  Tripoli. 
Here,  when  the  Saracens  over-nun  Syria,  carrying  on  a war  of  fierce  persecution  against  tike 
Christian  name,  the  Maronite  territory  became  tike  retreat  of  many  who  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice all  for  the  free  exercise  of  that  religion.  Having  procured  arms,  they  bravely  defended 
themselves,  and  the  Mahometans  were  unwilling  to  waste  their  time  and  resources  on  a terri- 
tory so  difficult  and  so  poor.  By  degrees  they  not  only  freed  themselves  from  subjection  of 
every  kind,  but,  availing  themselves  of  favourable  occasions,  made  inroads  into  the  surround- 
ing territories,  and  carried  their  arms  even  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  At  length  Amu  rath  III., 
a fierce  and  active  prince,  became  indignant  at  seeing  his  power  thus  braved.  In  1538,  he 
collected  a large  force,  penetrated  into  their  territory,  and  compelled  them  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute, 
which  has  ever  since  been  paid,  or  at  least  owned  os  due.  In  every  other  respect,  they 
endure  scarcely  any  control.  The  catholic  rites  are  celebrated  as  publicly  in  Keorouan  as 
in  Italy.  Of  the  numerous  village*  built  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  each  has  its  priest,  its 
clutpel,  and  its  bell.  The  Maronites,  notwithstanding  their  deviations  from  strict  orthodoxy, 
hove  been  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  nothing  could  ever 
induce  them  to  renounce,  and  which  connives  at  their  retaining  a patriarch  of  their  own,  who 
reside*  at  tike  monastery  of  Kanobin.  Kctrouan  contains  upwards  of  200  convents;  but 
as  the  monks  till  the  ground,  and  have  brethren  capable  of  carrying  on  all  necessary  handi- 
craft trades,  they  cannot  be  ranked  as  useless  members  of  society.  The  numerous  priests 
are  supported  solely  by  the  bounty  of  their  Hocks,  which  they  are  obliged  to  eke  out  by  the 
cultivation  of  land,  or  the  prosecution  of  a trade ; even  the  bislkops  do  not  usually  enjoy  a 
revenue  of  more  than  sixty  guineas  a year.  For  this  poverty,  the  clergy  ore  compensated 
by  the  great  respect  paid  them  by  the  people,  who  kiss  their  bands  whenever  they  meet 
them.  The  Maronites,  in  general,  live  in  a happy  simplicity,  in  rude  hamlet*  or  solitary 
houses,  among  the  acclivities  of  Lebanon.  They  recognise  no  distinctions  of  rank.  Those 
indeed,  whom  they  call  sheiks*  or,  as  we  would  say,  little  gentry,  have  a few  advantages  of 
dress  and  food,  but  live  in  the  most  frugal  manner;  while  very  few  are  in  want  of  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life.  They  have  scarcely  any  form  of  government ; the  villages 
forming  so  many  little  communities,  secured  by  simple  and  peaceful  habits  from  t^ose  evils 
which,  elsewhere,  the  sword  of  justice  must  remedy.  When,  however,  any  outrage  is  com- 
mitted, they  unfortunately  assert  and  exercise  the  Arab  right  of  private  vengeance.  The 
Maronites  arc  all  armed,  ami,  when  their  strength  is  called  out,  can  muster  35,000  men,  on 
which  Volncy  calculates  the  entire  population  at  115,000:  we  should  rather  suppose 
it  150,000. 

3713.  The  Druses*  who  occupy  the  more  northern  and  still  loftier  heights  of  Lebanon, 
arc  a people  of  much  rougher  aspect,  and  all  the  religion  they  have  is  of  the  Mahometan 
species.  The  notions  that  they  derive  their  origin  from  the  crusaders,  and  their  name  from 
the  Count  de  Dreuse,  are  now  completely  exploded.  Their  creed  is  traced  to  Hakim,  one 
of  the  Fntimite  caliphs  of  Egypt,  who,  in  the  tenth  century,  commenced  a radical  reform  of 
the-  Mahometan  religion.  In  this  career,  be  cut  off  at  once  all  its  peculiarities ; the  pro* 
hibition  against  eating  pork  and  drinking  wine,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  observance  of 
fasting,  and  the  recital  of  the  five  prayers.  Unfortunately  be  extended  this  latitude  to 
evfieniuil  points  of  moral  duty,  permitting  even  Incestuous  marriages,  and  finally  erecting  a 
worse  superstition  than  that  which  he  had  overthrown,  by  setting  himself  forth  as  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Deity.  He  finally  fell  a victim  to  tike  enraged  multitude,  whose  opinions  he 
trampled  upon  ; but  his  dogmas,  and  even  his  wildest  personal  pretensions,  spread  throughout 
Syria.  They  were  proscribed,  however,  as  monstrous  and  heretical  by  the  prevailing  port 
of  the  Mahometan  world ; and  their  adherents,  like  the  Maronites,  were  obliged  to  flee  into 
the  recesses  of  Uhation.  Being  reinforced  by  other  heretical  sectaries,  they  proved 
extremely  formidable,  till  Amurnth  III.,  in  the  same  expedition  in  which  he  reduced  the 
Maronites,  compelled  the  Druses  also  to  bind  themselves  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute.  He  stipulated,  moreover,  that,  instead  of  living  in  a species  of  anatchy  under  their 
sheiks,  they  should  choose,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Forte,  a prince  or  emir,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  their  peaceable  deportment,  and  the  regular  payment  of  tike  tribute. 
This  arrangement,  however,  had  a result  opposite  to  what  was  contemplated.  It  gave  to 
the  nation  an  union  before  unknown;  the  consequence  of  which  appeared  very  obvious, 
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when  Fakr-el-din,  or  Facardin,  founded  a sort  of  kingdom  of  U»e  Druse*.  Having  taken 
Bairout,  he  made  it  tlie  capital,  and  such  it  has  ever  since  continued.  Having  been  induced, 
however,  to  visit  Italy,  he  contracted  voluptuous  habits,  unsuited  to  Oriental  ideas,  which 
weakened  his  influence,  and  led,  finally,  to  hi*  captivity  and  death.  The  Druses  however, 
continued  to  be  ruled  by  his  family,  till  it  became  extinct,  when  another  was  established  in 
its  place. 

3714  The  Dnoe*  derive  from  tkrtr  independence  an  energy  and  a vigour  of  character  unknown  to  the 
other  nation*  of  Syria.  A considerable  |>«rt  of  the  land  is  in  the  possession  of  a few  treat  sheiks,  whrae 
factions  often  embroil  the  natives,  but  at  the  same  time  maintain  a spirit  of  liberty  urn  activity.  All  the 
great  affhira  of  the  nation  must  be  decided  in  an  assembly  of  these  sheiks,  at  which  even  peasants  are  allowed 
to  be  present,  and  to  give  their  voice ; so  that  this  government  presents  n mixture  of  powers  somewhat 
simitar  to  that  exutlngln  the  British  constitution  , but  it  wants  the  fixed  laws  and  etUbhibcd  order  which 
secure  the  tatter  against  anarchy.  The  Druses  are  prompt  in  flying  to  arm*.  At  soon  as  a hosflc  resolution 
is  formed  by  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  the  criers,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  sound  “ To  war!  to 
war]*’  at  which  signal  15,000  Duties  speedily  muster.  They  have  no  bavondt,  are  strangers  to  tactics  or 
discipline,  and  are  merely  a crowd  of  rxsasants  with  short  coats  and  naked  leg*  . brave  almost  to  cxcesi,  and 
entertaining  a proverbial  contempt  of  death.  They  never  encounter  an  enemy  face  to  face  in  the  open  plain. 
They  are  a sort  of  rude  chasseurs,  firing  behind  rocks  and  bushes  with  such  accuracy  as  seldom  to  miss  their 
aim.  Thus,  when  met  on  their  mountain  ground,  they  arc  nearly  invincible.  In  regard  to  religion,  although 
by  no  means  wholly  devoid  of  it,  a*  their  enemies  allege,  they  show  a singular  absence  of  that  ostentatious 
and  sectarian  seal  which  pervades  the  Oriental  world.  They  pray  indiscriminately  in  a church  or  in  a inoaque, 
and  appear  to  view  Christianity  with  less  aversion  than  Mahometanism.  Any  strict  outward  observance  is 
chiefly  confined  to  an  initiated  class,  called  oAia/s,  or  doctors,  who  consider  themselves  as  alone  holy  and 
learned  among  an  ignorant  people.  Europeans,  after  long  and  vain  attempts,  have  at  length  obtained  a sight 
of  their  sacred  books,  but  without  being  much  the  wiser.  Amid  an  obscure  mystical  Jargon,  it  only  appear* 
that  Hakim  is  still  regarded  with  the  same  boundless  veneration,  and  that  his  pretensions  to  a divine  origin 
are  frilly  admitted  In  practice  they  adhere  to  his  rejection  of  circumcision,  fasting,  and  all  the  characteristic 
Moslem  observance* , they  even  admit  his  permission  of  Incestuous  connection,  to  the  extent  of  marriage 
between  brother  and  sister.  They  have  the  virtue*  and  the  vices  of  barbarous  life ; the  same  boundless  has. 
pi  tali  tv,  the  saiue  deadly  feuds,  as  among  the  Arab*.  A general  levy  of  tlie  nation  produces  40,000  lighting 
men,  from  which  we  may  probable  estimate  the  entire  population  at  gun,frtJO  j a number  which,  on  this  small 
and  poor  district,  denote*  a superior  density  to  that  of  the  plains  beneath,  and  fully  illustrates  the  beneficial 
r (Tacts  of  liberty,  even  in  this  rude  form. 

5715.  Herety  in  Lebanon  lias  given  birth  to  other  national  distinctions.  In  a part  of  its  moat  elevated 
Interior,  toward*  the  south,  dwell  the  MutomaJu,  a race  of  the  roost  bigoted  Mahometan*,  but  wlso  adopt  the 
sect  of  All,  which  prev  ails  also  throughout  Persia.  They  are  therefore  designated  by  the  Turk*  as  tAiitn.  or 
heretics,  while  they  call  themselves  by  a name  which  expresses  the  fullest  confidence  in  its  truth.  This 
deadly  schism,  which  has  caused  so  much  hlood  to  flow  in  the  Mculrm  world,  ha*  rendered  the  MotounJi* 
hated  by  all  their  neighbours,  Christian  and  Mahometan.  They  will  not  even  drink  out  of  a vc*»cl  whl,  h 
has  been  u*cd  by  either  of  tbc*e  sects,  till  it  ha*  undergone  a purification.  At  h..|y  seasons  they  are  said  to 
study  to  wash  away  their  sins  by  shedding  the  Moral  of  a heretic  They  fight  with  such  inticpidity,  and  n«n 
desperation,  that,  though  no*  mustering  above  7i«U  fighting  men,  they  have  remained  alway*  unconqucrrd, 
and  this  hand  fill  ha*  put  to  flight  armies  af  many  thousandt.  The  .■fwerian*  dwell  along  a range  of  northern 
heights  toward*  Aotioch.  1 hey  live  in  a sort  of  anarchy  both  as  to  religion  and  government ; hut  they  are 
very  little  known.  It  would  nr  improper  to  conclude  without  mentioning  flic  Latrm  or  Auidi,  whn  arc 
almost  alt  monks,  and  act  the  part  of  eieerom  to  strangers  in  the  Holy  I .and  ; but,  as  their  character  is  rmn. 
(tally  European,  amt  only  modified  by  local  circumstances,  their  peculiarities  will  he  belter  distinguished 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity. 

371A  The  meientamt  qf  the  eastern  frontier  q f 7\rkty  'produce  race*  exhibiting  derided  peculiarities. 
The  great  and  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia,  situated  in  a mountainous  corner  of  Western  Asia,  has 
remained  comparatively  Little  affected  by  that  mighty  train  of  revolution  which  has  swept  over  that  region. 
Here,  too,  religious  tchisui  has  given  its  stamp  tv  tlie  character  of  the  natives.  In  the  famous  controversy 
of  the  two  nature*,  the  Armenians  followed  tiie  dogtna  of  Eutychea,  who  admitted  in  the  Saviour  only  one, 
compounded  of  divine  and  human.  The  character  of  the  Armenians,  however,  has  teen  formed,  not  *o 
much  bv  a dogtna  transcending  human  comprehension,  as  by  habits  of  religious  quietude  and  political  exclu- 
sion. Their  course  of  life  much  resemble*  that  of  tin*  Jews,  with  whom  they  are  often  found  in  conjunct  Imi. 
But  what  In  the  latter  is  sordid  ami  grasping  parsimony,  appears  scarcely  in  the  Armenian  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  steady  and  meritorious  industry.  This  people,  in  tart,  cam*  on  all  the  trade,  and  many  of  the 
manufacture*,  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  Ispahan,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness,  had  Julia,  a large  suburb, 
expreswly  appropriated  to  the  Armenians.  They  have  penetrated  into  India,  central  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
east  of  Europe;  and  hare  been  sometime*,  though  not  often,  seen  in  France  and  F.ngiamt  In  general 
they  lead  a peaceable  and  orderly  life,  under  the  government  of  bead*  of  families.  The  court  ot  Rome,  by 
indefatigable  efforts  at  conversion,  has  succeeded  In  effecting  a specie*  of  schism,  by  drawing  over  to  her 
communion  9QJ3QO  out  of  the  ITUJUCO  families  of  whom  the  nation  consists.  The  great  remaining  majority 
adherr  to  the  Eutychcwn  creed,  and  revere,  os  their  head,  the  patriarch  of  Erxeroum.  They  admit  the  mar- 
riage of  peie*t»,  end  are  free  from  nthrr  catholic  superstitions ; but  in  return  they  carry  fasting  and  ablution 
*o  a pitch  unknown  to  any  other  Christian  sect 

3717.  The  JToordtt  or  Awrr/.r,  inhabit  a long  and  rugged  chain  stretching  south-east  from  the 
mountain*  of  Armenia,  parallel  to  die  Tigris  along  the  frontier  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
empire*.  They  are  tlie  same  people  known  under  tlie  ancient  name  of  Carduchi,  through 
whom  Xenophon  so  hardly  fought  his  way,  when  conducting  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  They  have  still  the  same  name,  and  are  the  same  people ; the  boldest  and  rudest 
in  all  Asia.  Those  pastoral  pursuits  which,  on  the  high  table  plains  of  'Tartar)  and  Persia, 
vary  and  soften  the  habits  of  war  and  plunder,  are  impracticable  in  a region  which  present* 
nothing  hut  rugged  steeps  frightful  ravines  and  narrow  valleys  Here  every  chief  is 
seated  in  his  castle,  where  he  meditates,  and  whence  he  attempts  the  plunder  of  the  rich 
plains  which  lie  beneath  him.  The  Koords  have,  however,  the  characteristic  virtue  of  bar- 
barians a frank  hospitality,  and  also  a pride  of  pedigree,  founded  on  a national  existence 
which  may  be  traced  to  a high  antiquity. 
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37 1 8.  The  deep  interest*  which  attach  to  this  region  qf  Asia  depend  little  on  the  divisions 
established  by  the  Turkish  government.  It  calls  them  pa ch alien,  from  each  being  governed 
by  one  of  its  modem  satraps.  Tbit  circumstance  often  very  seriously  affects,  for  a time, 
the  destiny  of  tbc  people ; but  it  does  not,  to  European  eyes,  form  any  permanent  or  dis- 
tinctive features.  We  know  these  territories,  not  under  the  name  of  the  pachalics  of  Acre, 
of  Tripoli,  of  Iatchil ; but  under  others,  which  refer  to  the  memory  of  their  departed 
glories,  and  to  what  they  were  when  they  presented  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  the  Holy  Land, 
Troy,  Tyre,  Syria,  and  Babylon.  We  seek  on  these  shores  exclusively  the  monuments  and 
traces  of  the  period  when  they  bore  these  immortal  names ; and  wo  gaze  on  the  modern 
inhabitants  and  their  abodes,  chiefly  in  wonder  at  tbc  sad  and  surprising  contrast  which  they 
exhibit. 

3719.  In  surveying*  on  this  principle,  the  Turkish  Asiatic  empire , we  shall  divide  it  into 
four  parts : — Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land  * Syria ; Asia  Minor ; provinces  on  the 
Euphrates. 

Suasccr.  1.  Palestine . 

3720.  Palestine,  a name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  Philistine  coast,  has 
been  applied,  from  the  earliest  of  modern  ages  to  the  territory  anciently  assigned  as  the  portion 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  The  dimensions  of  this  country  do  not  correspond  to  its  fame : it  may 
be  1 50  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  nearly  as  much  in  extreme  breadth.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  ; on  the  north  it  ranges  along  the  southern  skirts 
of  Libanu* ; while,  on  the  east  and  south,  it  pasae*  into  the  Arabian  desert,  amid  long 
ranges  of  rocky  lulls.  Judea  is  a high  country,  rising  by  successive  terraces  from  a shore 
that  is,  in  many  places,  bold  and  lofty.  Its  principal  eminences,  Carmel,  Basham,  Tabor, 
do  not  ascend  into  bleak  and  rugged  heights : they  are  covered  with  villages,  rich  pastures, 
and  luxuriant  woods ; on  their  slopes  are  copious  vineyards,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
numerous  bees,  feeding  on  their  aromatic  plants,  deposit  their  honey.  Traces  are  even 
found  of  a cultivation,  by  artificial  terraces,  equal  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  most  improved 
parts  of  the  East.  There  has  been  here,  however,  a busier  work  of  rapine  and  oppression 
than  even  in  any  other  part  of  this  suffering  empire.  Acre,  under  the  sway  of  Daher,  of 
Omar,  and  of  Djezzar,  scarcely  paid  even  a nominal  submission  to  tbc  mandates  of  the 
Porte.  The  former  was  endowed  with  some  great  qualities;  but  Djezzar,  ferocious  and 
ignorant,  having  raised  himself  to  power  only  by  headlong  determination  and  uncom- 
promising cruelty,  converted  all  the  countries  over  which  lie  tyrannised  into  little  better 
than  deserts.  A line,  however,  drawn  from  north  to  south  through  Judea,  attaches  a large 
part  of  it  to  the  pachalic  of  Damascus,  which  has  long  been,  perhaps,  the  very  liest  governed 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Within  these  limits,  reaching  from  the  sea  of  Galilee  through 
Napolose,  to  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  the  region  displays  much  of  its  ancient  fertility. 
Tlte  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  even  formed  into  terraces,  that  they  may  retain  the 
mohture,  and  he  fit  for  hearing  ample  crop*.  This  part  of  Palestine,  however,  and  still 
more  the  other,  is  cruelly  infested  by  bands  of  Arabia,  who  not  only  carry  on  habitual 
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incursions,  but  have  regularly  r«(ililisl)cd  them  wires  on  the  line  of  the  principal  high  roads 
where  they  cause  every  traveller  deeply  to  rue  his  temerity  if  he  proceed  without  the 
security  of  a strong  armed  body,  or  without  having  propitiated  by  liberal  gifts  the  favour 
of  some  great  thief  of  the  desert.  In  such  a vicinity,  the  husbandman,  of  course,  reaps  his 
harvest  in  little  or  no  security ; and  Judea,  on  tlie  whole,  groans  under  the  double  evil  of 
being  at  once  ill  governed,  and  not  governed,  or  at  least  defended,  at  all. 

5721  Knitring  Judea  from  the  south,  s/ter  passing  the  confines  of  the  desert,  we  come  Ant  to  Gaia,  railed  by 
the  Arab*  Kaxsa  (with  a •frond  guttural  sound  on  the  r).  This  celebrated  capital  of  the  Philistines  still 
derives  tome  Importance  from  iU  situation,  which  render*  It  a connecting  point  between  Palestine.  Syria,  and 
Arabia  The  surrounding  country,  a wide  flat  expanse,  covered  with  date  trees,  it  more  than  hair  Arabian  j 
but  the  immediate  vicinage  consists  of  a black  ami  fertile  soil,  the  produce  of  whose  gardens  is  valued  rren 
at  Constantinople.  Gasa  has  about  500  looms,  which  manufacture  coarse  cottons  for  the  neighbouring  Arabs. 
They  colled  from  them  the  *trang  alkaline  plants  which  grow  iu  the  saline  and  sandy  soil,  and  from  which  a 
soap  of  superior  quality  is  manufactured,  its  main  dependence,  however,  is  upon  the  caravans  to  Sinai, 
Egypt,  ana  Mecca,  which,  entering  here  upon  a long  route  where  no  provision  can  be  found,  must  Lay  in  at 
Gasa  a large  stock  of  every  necessary.  Occasionally  there  occur  good  opportunities  of  making  large  profits, 
when  the  Arabs  bring  to  Gaxa  the  proceeds  of  such  of  the  great  caravans  as  they  have  succeeded  in  plunder, 
log.  These  rude  bandits  then  often  present  the  most  preciou*  commodities  of  the  East,  without  being  able 
to  form  the  least  idea  of  their  nature  or  value  Volney  mentions  one  who  had  procured  a collection  of  the 
finest  pearls,  which,  viewing  them  as  a vegetable  substance,  he  endeavoured  to  boil j but  finding  no  appear- 
ance of  their  becoming  fit  for  food,  he  gladly  disposed  of  them  for  a trifle. 

3722.  Goatling  to  the  north,  along  a rocky  coral  shore,  where  navigation  is  attended  with  some  danger,  are 
come  to  Joppa,  now  called  Jgfik,  so  conspicuous  as  the  port  of  Judea,  and  the  only  point  of  communication 
which  David  and  Solomon  had  with  the  Mediterranean.  At  present,  the  port  is  one  of  the  worst  on  that  sea, 
being  so  enrurohered  with  rocks  and  shoals  that  vessels  can  anchor  only  at  the  distance  of  a mile  from  the 
shore  There  Is,  however,  an  ancient  harbour,  now  choked  uis,  but  which  might  be  made  to  contain  ships 
of  JTXi  ton  a Great  antiquity  is  ascribed  to  Joppa  even  by  the  heathen  writers  In  the  middle  age*  it  ruse 
into  fame,  from  being  chosen,  as  the  nearest  point  to  Jerusalem,  For  the  Uniting -place  of  the  great  crusade 
under  Hlchard  C«ur  dc  Lion  ami  Philip  of  Franco.  Jalfi*  continued  the  head-quarter*  of  the  Christian*  in 
that  celebrated  campaign  ; and  to  the  south  extends  the  wide  field  of  Ascakm.  where  the  anna  of  the  Crescent 
sustained  to  signal  an  overthrow.  In  the  history  of  the  present  day,  JafTh  has  obtained  a dismal  celebrity 
from  its  capture  by  Bnna|**r1e,  and  the  subsequent  massacre  of  the  prisoners  captured  there.  Jnflh  is  now 
a collection  of  poor  huts  built  round  the  amphitheatre  of  a hill,  with  no  military  strength,  though,  from  its 
situation,  and  two  floe  springs  within  its  walls,  it  might  be  converted  Into  a very  strong  fortress.  At  Jaffa  is 
a convent  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Land,  a plain  wooden  building  close  to  the  sea,  where  Christian  travellers 
and  pilgrim*  meet  a hospitable  reception  : but  the  fathers  themselves  live  under  continual  apprehension  Ux 
the  safety  of  their  property,  and  even  their  lives,  from  the  bigoted  enmity  of  the  savage  race  to  whose  absolute 
•way  they  are  subjected. 

5721  At  toon  at  ihr  pilgrim  hat  terurtd  a coweny,  he  hastens  towards  the  mountainous  region  before  him, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  Jerusalem,  the  main  object  of  his  expedition.  He  sees  the  vicinity  stripped  by  the 
passage  of  hostile  armies,  at  various  periods,  of  the  tree*  which  once  adorned  it:  but  there  are  *mia  number 
of  welt-watcred  gardens,  enabling  Jaflh  to  make  a considerable  export  of  fruits,  among  which  the  water, 
melons  sj»t*cared  to  Clarke  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Vale  of  Sharon,  which  next  presents  itself,  is  still 
remarkable  for  its  roae,  celebrated  In  Hebrew  poetry.  After  passing  a number  of  village*,  mostly  It*  ruin*,  at 
the  foot  of  the  dark  hill*  which  ascend  towards  the  nigged  centre  of  Judea,  we  enter  Kama  or  Ham  la,  the 
ancient  Arimatheo.  So  part  of  the  Holy  Land  is  more  fortlle  than  the  plain  round  Rama,  which  resemble* 
a perpetual  garden  ‘Hie  Christian  army  found  it  a fenced  city  , strong,  populous,  and  abounding  with  ail 
the  luxnrin  of  the  East.  It  is  now  only  a collection  of  plaster  huts.  Interspersed  with  (dives,  figs,  and  nopals, 
and  overshadowed  by  tine  palm  tree*  Three  miles  to  the  north  nr  Ramis  i*  Lydda,  now  I sudd,  a place  c 4 
some  fame  in  scripture  history , but  much  decayed,  though  a weekly  market  is  held  for  the  cotton  spun  by  the 
neighbouring  peasantry. 

From  KamJa  we  ascend  at  once  to  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  a dreary  and  gloomy  region,  the  aspect 
of  which  appeared  fully  to  exidain  to  Chateaubriand  why  Jephtha's  daughter  and  the  prophet*  of  sorrow 
repaired  thither  to  pour  forth  their  lamentations.  To  Dr.  Clarke  they  appeared  to  resemble  the  rudest  p«ru 
of  the  Apennines ; the  sides  of  the  mountain*  consisting  chiefly  of  naked  limestone  precipices  towering  like 
walls,  and  the  strata  of  which  resembled  the  seats  of  an  amjihtthealre.  From  their  crevices  grew  dw«ri  oak, 
box,  and  roac-laure);  and  considerable  woods  of  olive  tree*  In  some  places  extend  along  their  sides.  Hands 
of  Arabs  have  every  where  formed  fixed  station*  In  these  rocky  fastnesses,  and  render  this  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  journey  through  the  Holy  Land.  Between  these  lull*,  however,  occur  welLwatered  voile*  s,  whwh 

6 reduce  plmtiAil  crop*  both  of  grain  and  fruit.  Some  fine  villages  arc  embosomed  in  their  rccrasc*  At 
L Jeremiah  (named  in  memory  of  the  prophet),  Chateaubriand  saw  goat*  with  pendent  ear*,  sheep  wuh  large 
tails,  and  asses  that,  by  their  beauty,  reminded  him  of  the  onarra  of  Scripture.  In  what  is  railed  the  Tere- 
binth! »•  Vale  may  still  be  traced  the  scene  of  the  great  combat  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines  , the  brr*>k 
In  which  David  collected  the  stones,  with  one  of  which  he  laid  in  the  dust  the  gigantic  boaster  who  had  struck 
terror  into  the  Jewish  army. 

3725.  After  patting  through  about  thirty  miles  of  tuck  territory,  the  exclamation  is  made 
El  Kodtf  (the  holy  city !)  and  the  traveller  #cc»  Jerusalem  (Jig . 551.).  Its  aspect  acetns  to 
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bav©  struck  traveller*  variously.  Chateaubriand  describes  it  as  a line  of  Gothic  walls  flanked 
by  square  towers,  with  the  tops  of  a few  buildings  peeping  above  them.  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the 
contrary,  who  approached,  indeed,  from  the  north,  says : — “ Instead  of  a wretched  and 
ruined  town,  described  by  some  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  beheld,  as  it 
were,  a flourishing  and  stalely  metropolis;  presenting  a magnificent  assemblage  of  domes, 
towers,  palaces,  churches  and  monasteries  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the  sun's  says  shine  with 
inconceivable  splendour."  It  is  probable  that  the  difference  of  the  aspect,  and  of  the  objects 
presented  at  the  oppoaite  sides  of  the  city,  may  account  for  pictures  ho  much  at  variance. 

3726.  Jerusalem,  in  its  greatest  detent,  stood  upon  four  hills,  some  of  which  might  almost 
be  termed  mountains,  were  it  not  for  the  loftier  elevations  with  which  it  was  encircled. 
Mount  Sion  was  the  upper  or  principal  quarter,  — the  Mount  of  God,  the  city  of  David, 
— on  which  were  situated  the  fittest  edifices  and  strongest  fortifications.  To  the  east  wa* 
Mount  A era,  to  the  east  and  west  Moriah,  and  to  the  north  Beictha.  From  the  last,  a broad 
and  fine  valley  stretched  towards  the  ancient  Samaria.  On  the  other  side  the  deep  valleys 
of  Jehosapbat,  Hinnorn,  and  Siloc  penetrated  to  the  awful  rocks  which  stretch  towards  the 
Dead  Sea.  These  valleys  are  still  watered  by  the  brook  Kcdron  and  the  pool  of  Siioam ; 
and  tiie  rocky  aides  of  the  hills  immediately  bordering  on  them  have  been  excavated  into 
tombs ; but  they  have  never  been  built  upon,  and  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city  has  been 
always  upon  the  summits  and  along  tho  sides  of  the  hills.  The  walls  were  formerly  four 
miles  in  circuit,  but  this  is  now  reduced  to  two  and  a half;  and  a part  of  what  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  Mount  Sion  is  now  covered  only  with  ruins.  Of  llie  remaining  circuit,  a 
great  part  presents  little  more  than  the  remains  of  a city.  The  gloomy  desolation  which 
pervades  it  is  described  by  Chateaubriand  as  extreme.  “ The  houses  are  heavy  square 
masses,  very  low,  without  ctumneys  or  windows.  They  have  flat  terraces  or  domes  on  Ur* 
top,  and  look  like  prisons  or  sepulchres.  The  whole  would  appear  to  the  eye  one  uninter- 
rupted level,  did  not  the  steeples  of  the  churches  the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  and  the 
clumps  of  nopals  break  the  uniformity  of  the  plan.  Enter  the  city,  you  will  there  find 
nothing  to  compensate  for  the  dulness  of  its  exterior.  You  lose  yourself  among  narrow 
unpaved  streets,  here  going  up-hill,  then  down,  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  you 
walk  among  clouds  of  dust  or  loose  stones.  Canvass  stretched  from  house  to  bouse  increases 
the  gloom  of  this  labyrinth ; basaars  roofed  over,  and  fraught  with  infection,  completely 
exclude  the  light  from  the  desolate  city.  A few  paltry  shops  expose  nothing  but  wretched- 
ness to  view,  and  even  these  are  frequently  shut,  from  apprehension  of  the  passage  of  a cadi. 
Not  a creature  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  not  a creature  at  the  gates  except  now  and  then  a 
peasant  gliding  through  the  gloom,  concealing  under  his  garments  tho  fruits  of  hi*  labour,  lest 
lie  should  be  robbed  of  his  hard  earnings  by  the  rapacious  soldier.  The  only  noise  heard  from 
time  to  time  in  this  deicide  city  is  the  galloping  of  the  steed  of  the  desert;  it  is  the 
janissary  who  brings  the  head  of  the  Bedouin,  or  returns  from  plundering  the  unhappy 
fellah." 

3727.  7Vo  splendid  objects  shine  conspicuous  amid  this  gloomy  picture,  which  is  probably, 
however,  a good  deal  overcharged,  and  place  Jerusalem  on  a level  with  whatever  is  most 
splendid  in  the  East.  These  are,  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  fflg.  552-),  and  the  mosque 
552  of  Omar.  The  former  has  long  been 

the  grand  object  of  pilgrimage  and  visit, 
ation  to  the  Christian  world.  It  was 
erected  by  the  empress  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  upon  a site  which 
was  supposed  to  include  the  scene  of  all 
the  great  mysteries  of  our  religion,  — the 
crucifixion,  the  entombment,  the  resur- 
rection. It  consists  properly  of  three 
churches  or  chapels,  connected  together 
by  walls  and  covered  passages.  The 
first  and  most  extensive  is  termed  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
rock,  however,  in  which  the  tomb  was 
excavated  U allowed  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  cut  away,  and  that  part  which 
contains  the  sepulchre  now  rises  above 
tite  ground  in  the  form  of  a grotto  covered  with  slab*  of  beautiful  cerde  anticfh  rendered 
rough  by  the  numberless  fragments  furtively  broken  off  by  crowds  of  devout  pilgrims  in 
search  of  holy  relics.  Close  to  the  entrance  is  a block  of  white  marble  shown  os  thestone 
on  which  the  angel  wit,  and  in  the  interior  lamps  are  continually  burning.  Th©  two 
other  churrhea  consist  of  large  apartments,  one  above,  th©  other  below.  Tl>c  lowest  is 
called  the  Church  of  the  Three  Crosses,  w hich  were  supposed  to  have  been  there  miracu- 
lously discovered  : it  contains  also  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  th©  Latin  kings 
of  Jerusalem  ; and  a rent  is  shown  in  the  natural  rock,  supposed  to  be  that  produced  by 
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the  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion.  The  upper  church  is  called  that  of  Mount  Calvary, 
where  the  rock  again  appears  with  the  same  rent,  and  with  boles  supposed  to  indicate 
the  place  of  the  Three  Crowes. 

3781  Small  apartment*  a kmg  the  tides  of  the  troth  of  thru  ehmrehet,  both  within  and  without,  are  orru. 
piod  by  monks  belonging  to  the  different  nation*  of  the  Ea«t  and  W«t:  Latin*.  Greek*,  AbyasimaJit,  ('opts, 
Armenians,  Maronrtes,  &c.  According  to  Maundrcll,  the  possession  of  these  wrnl  place*  «*i  often  ftirlously 
contested  l^ra  abuse  and  vitupcraUon.  the  combatant*  proceeded  to  wound*  and  blow*;  and  the  tarred 
Itoor  wu  not  unfrequently  stained  with  their  blood.  The  guide  * bowed  to  the  sborr<>mentionc<d  traveller, 
•car*,  which  he  hs«1  him*ctr  received  in  lhc*e  unholy  contests,  In  1<IW,  however,  the  French  king  i*  said  lo 
have  secured  far  the  I atom  the  exclusive  command  of  the«c  sacred  |ilace«,  the  oorupatioa  of  which  I*  now 
distributed  by  them  at  will  among  the  other  BMH,  The  monk*  are  continually  engaged  either  In  keeping 
SOb  lamp*  constantly  burning,  in  preserving  every  spot  In  these  churches  strictly  clean,  or  In  celebrating  the 
mysteries  of  their  worship  ” From  the  arches  above,  where  they  ne*tle  like  pigeon*,  from  the  chattel*  below, 
and  subterraneous  vault*,  their  Kings  ore  heard  at  all  hour*  both  of  the  day  and  night.  The  organ  of  the 
Latin  monks,  the  cymbal*  or  the  Abyssinian,  the  voice  of  the  Greek  calmer,  the  praycT  of  the  solitary 
Armenian,  the  plaintive  accent*  of  the  Coptic  friar,  alternately  or  all  at  once  assail  your  ear* ; you  know  not 
whence  these  concert*  proceed;  you  Inhale  the  perfume  of  incense  without  perceiving  the  hand  that  burns 
it ; you  merely  perceive  the  inwitilT  who  is  going  to  celebrate  the  most  awful  of  mysteries  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  were  accomplished." 

37SS.  It  it  remarkable  that,  aftrr  the  prectncU  of  this  temple  hare  been  so  long  venerated  as  containing  the 
•erne  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Passion,  a late  great  traveller  ha*  openly  disputed,  and  even  derided,  the 
whole  of  the  locality.  Dr.  Clarke  insist*  that  there  is  no  hill  such  aa  could  be  Mount  Calvary,  and  no  spare 
on  which  the  crucifixion  could  take  place  ; that  the  alleged  sepulchre  is  not  cut  out  In  the  rock,  but  is  com. 
poeed  of  a number  of  detached  piece*  of  stone  cemented  together  ; that  the  stone  doe*  not  lit  it : in  short, 
that  it  ought  to  be  without  the  city,  and  by  no  mean*  in  it*  present  position.  He  finds  a much  more  probable 
•Ue  among  a number  of  tombs,  which  he  discovered  in  the  valley  of  Hinnotn,  and  some  of  which  arc  spacious 
and  handsome.  Wc  have  not  time  or  means  to  enquire  what  room  there  may  be  for  this  scepticism,  and 
whether  it  i*  worth  while  to  disturb  a belief  to  which  religious  feeling  has  attached  itself  during  so  many 
•ges.  In  general,  wc  may  observe,  that  the  sepulchral  monument*  of  Jerusalem,  particularly  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  of  the  virgin,  and  of  the  patriarchs,  display  no  common  share  of  labour  and  beauty.  They  are 
usually  spacious  chambers  cut  out  of  Uvc  solid  rock,  and  elegantly  ornamented  with  carving  and  sculpture 

3780.  By  much  the  most  tplendid  edifice  in  Jerusalem,  however,  consists  of  the  mosque 
erected  by  Omar  on  the  sate  of  Die  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  is  an  octagon  xurmcHintcd  by  a 
lantern  of  the  same  shape,  and  is  considered  superior  to  any  otlser  structure  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  not  excepting  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople : it  yields  only  to  the 
matchless  boast  of  Saracenic  art,  the  Alhambra.  The  walls  arc  externally  lined  with  painted 
tile*  covered  with  arabesques,  and  with  verses  from  the  Koran  in  letters  of  gold.  Its  nume- 
rous arcades,  its  capacious  dome,  with  the  rich  costume  of  Eastern  devotees  pawing  and 
reporting,  render  it,  even  from  without,  one  of  Die  grandest  sights  which  the  Mahometan 
world  has  to  boast.  The  interior  is  in  general  rigorously  shut  against  Christians;  but 
Dr.  Richardson  contrived  to  effect  an  entrance.  He  found  it  a magnificent  square  1 489  by 
995  feet,  the  floors  and  walls  of  marble,  and  the  sahharn,  or  inner  slirine,  GO  feet  square,  of 
the  finest  materials,  and  covered  with  sentence*  from  Die  Koran. 

3751.  7V  mannfaetnret  of  Jemtaiem  consist  chiefly  of  objects  accounted  sacred,  and  sold  much  above  their 
real  value.  Among  those  are  shell*  of  mother  of  pearl,  held  as  badge*  of  pilgrimage,  crosses,  and  bead*  made 
either  of  the  stone*  of  date*,  of  a species  of  hard  wood,  or  of  the  black  fetid  limestone  of  the  lake  Asphal. 
tltcs.  These  holy  lop  arc  largely  purchased  even  by  thoae  who  do  not  hold  them  in  much  account,  but  who 
know  that  they  will  farm  the  roust  accepuriite  of  all  presents  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  to  the  Catholics.  The 
Latin  monks  receive,  lodge,  and  guide  the  pilgrims  for  a month,  leaving  it  entirely  optional  with  their  guests 
whether  they  shall  bestow  a gratuity  at  parting.  This,  however,  is  usually  done  to  the  utmost  of  tlacir  ability ; 
try  which,  with  the  remittances  from  Europe,  Votary  conceives  that  vast  treasures  must  have  been  sn  umu. 
latest  Against  this  inference  Chateaubriand  urges,  that  the  Latin  pilgrims  may  be  considered  as  nearly 
extinct,  since  not  above  9fl0  had  been  numbered  in  the  course  of  a century  ; that  tne  Oriental  pilgrims  do  net 
exceed  fifteen  or  twenty,  often  poor,  and  their  purse*  drained  by  the  exactions  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  , that 
the  monk*  themselves  have  often  Urge  sums  extorted  ft  can  them  by  the  aramiet  or  arbitrary  demands  of  the 
government ; in  short,  he  does  not  think  they  can  do  more  than  support  their  establishment 

3752.  The  Stake  tl  amt  most  rfeso tote  tracti  of  Judea  occur  southLrnst  from  Jmualotn,  and  lead  to  Lake 
Aanhaltitrs,  The  cultivated  and  smiling  valleys  of  its  lower  stage  apjxor  no  longer.  The  surface  I*  broken 
only  by  deep  and  dreary  glrna,  hemmed  in  by  precipice*  so  lofty  as  to  exclude  the  sun ; the  chalky  tunmuts 
of  the  rocks,  rent  a*  by  a convulsion,  shoot  into  s thousand  fantastic  shone*.  Their  side*  are  perforated  by 
deep  caves,  which  served  os  a retreat  to  the  saints  and  prtqdiet*  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  l hrirtiana 
of  the  middle  ages.  Every  spot  here  recall*  some  of  the  great  event*  of  sanrrd  history.  M Extraordinary 
appearance*  cvpTv  where  proclaim  a land  teeming  with  miracles  ; the  burning  sun,  the  towering  eagle,  the 
barren  % tree ; all  the  poetry,  all  the  pictures  of  srripturc,  are  here.  E* cry  name  commemorate*  a mystery  ; 
every  grot  proclaims  the  future  ; every  klU  re-echoes  the  accents  of  a prophet.  God  himself  has  stetken  in 
these  regions  : drted  up  rivers,  riven  rocks,  half- open  sepulchres,  attest  the  prodigy : the  desert  still  appears 
mate  with  terror,  and  you  wmild  imagine  It  had  never  presumed  to  interrupt  the  silence,  since  It  bad  beard 
the  awful  voice  of  the  EtemaL"  (Chateaubriand  ) 

3758.  The  moneuterv  of  St.  Sabat  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Kedron,  appears  in 
the  heart  of  this  desolate  region.  Once  the  refuge  of  the  saints  of  the  wilderness.  It  is  now  s scene  of  quiet 
monastic  seclusion.  In  continual  danger  from  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Arabs,  it  has  less  the  aspect  of  s 
oooveut  than  of  a fortrew,  the  abode  of  some  bold  and  ruthless  crusader.  Its  immensely  strong  and  lofty 
towers,  frowning  over  hill  and  glen,  are  seen  from  a great  distance  ami  one  of  the  fathers,  by  turns,  walks 
his  nightly  round  on  the  top  of  the  towers.  Yet  the  Aral)*,  though  continually  hovering  shout  in  a menacing 
attitude,  usually  content  themselves  with  levying  a tithe  nr  fine  white  bread,  baked  in  toe  convent,  and  allow 
the  convoys  to  paw  unmolested  Somewhat  to  the  south  Is  Hebron,  so  venerable  by  its  antiquity,  and  still  a 
considerable  Arab  village  The  court  of  Constantinople  support*  here  a temple,  built  over  the  supposed 
sepulchre*  of  the  patriarchs,  which  arc  covered  with  magnificent  carpets  of  green  silk,  embroidered  with 
gold. 

3731.  These  awful  heights  terminate  in  an  object  still  more  &vrfu\t  the  erpanse  of  the  Bend 
Sea.  This  lake,  whose  wave*  engulfed  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain,  present*,  perhaps,  the 
most  dreary  and  dismal  scene  to  be  found  in  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  Tin*  rocks  by  which 
it  is  enclosed  present  quite  a different  aspect  on  the  eastern  and  on  Die  western  shores.  On 
Du?  former,  which  is  that  of  Arabia  or  of  Moab,  a prodigious  black  perpendicular  wall,  in 
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which  there  is  not  a summit  or  the  smallest  peak,  and  in  which  the  least  bird  of  heaven 
could  not  find  a blade  of  grass,  throws  its  perpendicular  shadow  over  the  waters.  On  the 
western  or  Judean  side  the  limestone  and  sandy  cliffs  tower  in  varied  and  fantastic  forms 
suggesting  often  the  Idem  of  piles  of  armour,  waving  standards,  and  rows  of  tents.  The 
gloomy  sea  which  these  rocks  encircle  has  been  clothed  by  fancy  with  awful  and  supernatural 
characters.  A pestilential  vapour,  it  has  been  said,  rises  continually  from  its  waters;  fish 
cannot  live  in,  nor  birds  fly  over  them ; iron  will  not  sink  in  them ; nor  have  they  ever  been 
navigated  by  ship  or  bark.  Recent  travellers,  however,  in  the  hasty  glances  which  they 
have  caught  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  have  dispelled  all  that  is  marvellous  in  those 
descriptions,  though  they  have  at  the  same  time  shown  that  there  was  some  foundation  for 
them.  The  water  contains  forty. one  parts  in  the  hundred  of  salt;  a much  greater  proportion 
than  that  of  the  sea,  and  derived  from  entire  rocks  of  this  mineral  continually  dissolving 
on  its  southern  shore.  It  is  impregnated  also  with  other  mineral  substances,  particularly 
bitumen,  which  often  rises  from  the  bottom,  and  floats  in  large  quantities  on  the  surface. 
Thus  it  acquires  a much  greater  weight  than  any  other  water,  and  is  able  to  support  bodies 
that  would  sink  elsewhere.  A fetid  and  perhaps  pestilential  air  often  exhales  from  water 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  similar  substance*.  LaU*  travellers  may  have 
found  a few  shell-fish  on  the  shore,  or  seen  a few  birds  on  the  wing  over  the  waves ; but 
these  form  only  exceptions  to  the  general  absence  of  animal  life.  That  boats  and  vessels 
are  never  seen  on  it,  can  only  be  owing  to  the  want  of  any  motive  for  its  navigation.  Every 
thing  around,  in  short,  bears  that  dead,  dreary,  and  fearful  character  that  ought  to  mark  n 
country  struck  by  the  malediction  of  Heaven. 

JTSSw  The  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  to  the  north  of  it,  consist  of  an  expanse  of  salt,  dry  mud. 

and  moving  aand.  la  proceeding  through  the  plain,  Chateaubriand  discovered  what  at  tint  appeared  to  be 
•and  In  motion.  On  drawing  nearer,  he  beheld  a yellow  current,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sand* 
on  its  thorn.  It  waa  deeply  sunk  below  Its  banka,  slowly  creeping  towards  the  pestilential  lake  by  which  it  >■ 
engulfed.  This  was  the  Jordan.  In  it*  higher  course,  however,  as  it  descends  horn  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  It 
Is  bordered  by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  Its  banks  are  often  picturesque ; and  In  spring,  when  " the  swelling*  of 
Jordan*'  take  place,  the  river  dlls  tU  deep  bantu,  and  flows  with  rapidity.  Its  vicinity  is  dreadfully  infested 
by  Arabs , notwithstanding  which,  the  vied  tan  U of  Jerusalem  make  crowded  pilgrimages,  Cur  the  sake  of  bath, 
tag  in  its  sacred  water*. 

57 38.  Between  the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem  is  tke  wide,  fiat,  plain  qf  Jrrieho,  twenty  mites  iu  length  and  ten 
in  breadth,  walled  In  on  all  sides  by  the  high  mountains  of  Judea  and  Arabia.  It  is.  for  this  reason,  very  hot, 
and  in  many  places  parched  \ but  the  skill  of  the  ancients  conducted  through  U,  with  such  skill,  all  the  waters 
on  its  circuit,  as  to  render  it  the  moat  luxuriant  spot  In  Judea.  Even  In  its  present  neglected  state,  it  yields 
good  crops  or  wheat  and  barley  ; afeo  the  balm,  for  which  this  country  has  always  been  tkmou*.  though  not 

Tally  with  Arabia;  the  palm  and,  the  xaecan,  seemingly  the  myni&s/in«M  of  the  ancients,  which  yields  an 
superior  to  that  or  the  olive.  In  this  plain,  the  city  of  Jerk  bn.  famous  through  so  many  ages,  is  recognised, 
with  some  doubt,  in  the  village  of  Ribha,  a collection  of  about  arty  Bedouin  tout*,  that  present  no  vestige  r>l 
a city.  Mr,  Buckingham,  however,  noticed  some  ruins,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  that  appear  to 
mark  more  precisely  the  real  site  of  Jericho, 

3757.  Before  quitting  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  an  excursion  south-west  lo 

Bethlehem*  which  rank*  high  among  the 
sacred  place*.  Bethlehem  i*  still  a con- 
siderable village,  containing,  according  to 
Volnejr,  six  hundred  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.  It  is  chiefly  visited  for  the  sake 
of  the  convent  built  by  Helena  over  the 
manger  of  the  nativity  {fig.  553.).  The 
identity  of  the  spot,  seeing  it  is  admitted 
even  by  Dr. Clarke,  we  shall  not  dispute; 
but  tike  taste  which  has  paved  this  bum- 
ble scene  with  white  marble,  supported 
it  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  bung  it 
with  blue  satin  embroidered  with  silver, 
may  well  be  questioned. 

3738.  From  Ji-rtualem.  the  road  mxihtmrds  to  Samaria  is  through  a rugged  and  stony  country,  which  the 
industry  of  the  people  has.  however,  so  formed  Into  terrace*,  and  to  covered  with  Tine  and  flg  trees,  and  even 
with  mulct,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  that  Dr.  Clarke  rank*  it  In  many  parts  as  the  Eden  of  the  EmL  Its  flourish, 
tag  state  Is  the  result  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  a better  government,  that  of  the  Pacha  of  Domasru*, 
within  whose  domain  it  was  Included.  Here  the  traveller  passe*  Bethel,  the  scene  of  Jacob's  dream, and  a fine 
valley  called  Kane  Lcbon,  the  Lcbonah  of  Scrlpturo  After  a march  of  sixteen  bourn,  he  reaches  Naptoua, 
or  Napokoe,  war  the  ate  of  the  ancient  Samaria.  This  city  is  one  of  the  mo**  beautiful  and  flourishing  of 
lb*  Italy  It  stands  In  a bold  ami  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  embosomed  in  stately  groves 

and  rich  garden*  The  in  habitants,  about  10, OTA,  are  employed  In  manufacturing  for  the  extensive  country 
anmud  : snap  is  the  chief  staple.  Here  may  be  seen,  seemingly  well  authenticated,  the  tombs  of  Joseph  and 
tlcaur,  ami  of  Joshua,  cut  In  the  living  ruck.  A smatT remnant  Is  found  of  the  ancient  Samaritans, 
adhering  to  their  worship  upon  Mount  Gen  aim,  to  their  sacrifice  of  the  ram,  and  tu  their  peculiar  version  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

S73p.  Before  proceeding  o reward  to  the  fine  region  of  Oililce,  it  will  be  necessary  to  descend  towards  the 
roost,  and  notice  sosne  prominent  features  which  It  presents.  Almost  in  a line  with  Napoloso  occurred  Canare*, 
the  magnificent  capital  of  Herod,  loog  the  scot  of  Roman  government,  -and  where  Paul  made  his  eloquent 
appeals  to  Kcttx  and  Agrlppa.  {hiring  its  glory,  no  city  of  Palestine,  scarcely  any  of  Stria,  could  vie  with 
t ;* .-•area.  Its  marble  palaces,  theatres,  and  temples,  looking  towards  the  sea,  struck  with  astonishment  the 
pomtag  navigator  It*  temple  rivalled  that  of  Jerusalem  ; and  Its  game*,  celebrated  every  five  ye*/*,  attracted 
a concourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  East  Plundered  by  Baldwin  in  HOI,  and  subjected  to  various  turns  of 
war  and  fortune,  it  was  gradually  deserted ; and  iU  materials  have  been  employed  In  the  onutment  of  modern 
capitals.  Only  • few  remnants  of  marble  walls  ami  some  porphyry  column#  remain  scattered  om  It*  sne. 
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3740.  Quitting  the  ruin*  of  Casarc a,  *r  approach  tjke  height*  qf  Carmel*  which,  after  running  for  a ctmjitU  r. 
able  space  north-wcat,  terminate  in  a rocky  promontory  about  SUOli  fret  high,  projecting  into  the  tea.  it  con. 
tali  14  a considerable  number  of  grot  toe*,  onoc  occupied  aa  cells  and  cbtpeb  by  the  austere  order  bearing  the 
ftj'tH'llAt Inn  erf  Carmelite*.  A very  frw  alill  remain,  who  lead  a recluse  life,  and  arc  venerated  even  by  the 
Mahometans,  who  supply  tiiedr  wants.  The  mountain  bean  tbe  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts,  and  of  plantation* 
of  vine*  and  oJira , and  on  the  top  arc  the  ruins  of  a considerable  monastery  erected  by  Helena. 

3741.  On  Use  opposite  side  of  the  bar,  partly  enclosed  by  Mount  Carmel,  U Acre,  which  now  ranks  first  in 
political  importance  of  any  town  in  this  neighbourhood.  Though  often  considered  a*  Syrian,  ita  poskioa 
within  tbe  domain  of  tbe  ten  tribes,  and  ita  modern  relations,  appear  to  attach  it  to  Palestine.  During  the  cm. 
«*<l«s,  it  e* changed  its  ancient  obscure  name  of  Aeon  for  that  of  PtoJetnab,  celebrated  a»  a scene  of  ilcge  and 
coofast,  and  for  the  repeated  change  of  masters  which  It  had  to  endure.  These  vicissitudes  reduced  it  almost  to 
a desolate  state,  till,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  celebrated  Emir  Kacardin  began  to  rebuild  it  In  later 
tunes  it  became  the  capital  both  of  Daher  Omar  and  of  Ibexsax  Pacha ; slid  this  last  tyrant,  while  he 
desolated  the  rest  of  hia  domLnioos,  made  it  his  pride  to  restore  and  embellish  Acre.  It  became  still  more 
famous  when  the  Turks,  fighting  behind  a mere  garden  walL  but  guided  and  seconded  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
and  a frw  British  seamen,  art  bounds  to  the  hitherto  irresistible  career  of  Napoleon,  and  furred  him  to  retreat 
to  Egypt  Acre  is  bow  a conaklcrablc  place,  though  its  streets,  like  those  of  most  Eastern  towns,  are  narrow 
ami  dirty;  yet  Djesaar,  by  collecting  all  the  remains  of  Cwaarea  and  other  surrounding  ruined  a ties,  erurted 
the  most  elegant  masque  and  the  fined  Latin  that  exist  in  Syria  More  useful  works  are  those  of  a baxaar  and 
of  a fine  fountain  for  the  supply  of  water,  which  was  much  wanted.  He  was  even  induced,  fay  motives  the 
urgent  policy  of  which  was  obvious,  to  extend  to  commerce  some  measure  of  that  protection  which  vu  rise, 
whore  withheld : still,  even  here  it  was  severely  cramped  by  the  blind  cupidity  with  which  he  imposed  duties 
and  monopolies.  There  is,  bow  ever,  a considerable' export  of  corn  and  cotton,  the  produce  of  the  fiat  and  fer- 
tile plain  by  which  Acre  is  surrounded.  The  port  though  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance.  In  con. 
sequence  erf  being  partially  choked  up  with  smut,  has  twin  in  a gn«l  measure  restored,  and  is  the  best  on  any 
part  of  this  coast 

574k.  The  route  from  Acre  Asfo  the  interior  is  acroas  the  delightful  plain  of  Zatwlon,  which  Dr.  Clarke 
compares  to  the  finest  part#  of  the  Crimea  or  of  Kent.  l>n  the  ocher  swe  is  tolnn*.  anciently  one  of  the 
jw incisal  towns  of  Palestine,  arid  augmented  by  the  Homan*  under  the  appellation  of  IHoemsarra  A great 
part  of  its  church,  one  of  the  stateliest  edifices  in  (he  Holy  Land,  still  remain* : it  is  adorned  with  come  very 
curious  ancient  pointing*.  The  place  itself  is  reduced  to  a miserable  village 

5743.  Between  genhmr#  ami  Natnrr/A  a hilly  and  stony  tract  liitee  vane*.  This  last  spot,  distinguished  hv  the 
early  resilience  of  the  Saviour,  waa  raised  to  oooriderable  importance  during  the  crusades,  and,  after  falling 
tuto  almost  total  decline,  was  rebuilt  by  Eicardin,  and  cn  larged  by  Daher  Omar.  It  now  contain*  2000  or 
501)0  inhabitants,  who  wore  reduced  to  great  poverty  under  Djexsnr ; but,  since  his  death,  have  enjoyed  m«« 
tranquillity.  The  coovent  1*  large,  resembling  a fortress,  and  alrrmst  forming  a little  town  by  itself.  It  con. 
tains  fourteen  inmate*,  usually  with  a good  many  viaitauta  Naas  ret  h ranks  second  to  Jerusalem  among  the 
holy  places,  and  the  scene*  of  ill  the  events  in  the  life  of  Joseph  and  of  the  Virgin  are  carefully  painted  oul 
The  cburch,  composed  of  three  naves,  it  very  handsome,  adorned  with  magnificent  staircases,  and  two 
bewutirui  columns  of  oriental  granite.  Trie  most  venerated  spot  is  tbe  Grotto  of  the  A mumetal  ion.  tbe  descent 
to  which  Is  by  a Right  of  marble  steps.  The  natives  believe  that,  when  sick  of  the  plague,  they  may,  by 
rubbing  tb  cutset  vet  against  the  columns,  assuredly  obtain  restoration  of  health.  Hence  it*  approaches  are 
continually  crowded  by  the  sufferers  under  tins  distemper  j a circumstance  which  render*  rt  very  unsafe  for 
other  visitants.  * 

37*14.  Eeut  from  A'axareM  ti  Mount  Tabor  {J!g.  554.),  ft  grand  natural  feature,  rendered 
doubly  celebrated  by  U*c  transfiguration,  of  which  it  has,  perhaps  erroneously,  been  supposed 

thg  theatre.  It  is  a very  fine 
hill,  about  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, but  rising  so  gra- 
dually that  it  may  be  ascended 
on  horsetsack.  On  the  top  is  a 
circular  plain,  about  a furlong 
in  length,  which  app&u*  to  have 
been  at  one  time  surrounded  by 
a wall,  when  it  formed  a strong 
fortification ; and  traces  of  this 
wall  are  reported  to  have  been 
discovered  by  some  modem 
travellers.  From  the  summit 
the  view  is  truly  magnificent, 
extending  over  the  richest  and 
most  picturesque  tracts  of  Ju- 
dea; tbe  plains,  the  hills,  and 
tbe  sea  of  Galilee ; the  mount 
of  Gilboa  to  lh«  south,  a high  narrow  ridge,  faniou*  for  the  signal  triumph  of  tbe 
Philistine* ; ami  to  the  west,  toward*  Naxoreth,  the  plain  of  Esdreelon,  which  has  been 
described  as  a portion  of  the  Holy  Land  gifted  by  nature  beyond  any  oilier.  Abandoned, 
however,  to  oppression  and  misrule,  it  is  nowhere  turned  up  by  tbe  plough  ; it  forms  one 
vast  meadow  of  the  richest  posture,  sustaining  only  a few  scattered  herds,  guarded  by 
trembling  shepherds.  This  plain  was  tbe  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by  Barak  ; of  that 
of  Josiah  Ivy  Pharaoh  Necbo,  and  of  many  great  encampments  formed  by  the  crusaders 
or  tbe  defenders  of  Palestine.  Near  ita  northern  extremity  is  the  small  neat  village  of 
Cana,  celebrated  for  the  miraculous  conversion  of  water  into  wine.  Both  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Dr.  Richardson  here  observed  trace*  of  the  custom  to  which  the  scripture  narrative  alludes, 
of  water  being  kept  in  large  Jars  or  pots  made  of  the  compact  limestone  of  the  district. 

J74SL  After  putin*  Mount  Tsbor,  and  the  range  of  which  It  form*  the  WUcrt  pinnacle,  urrenia  the  fine 
region  of  Galilee,  a varied  amt  fertile  scene,  extending  along  the  we* tern  Uiorc  of  the  Lake  of  TltMftaa  Thu 
large  ihtft  of  water,  traversed  by  the  Jordan  in  ita  early  course,  presents  a diflkvrnt  aspect  from  the  dreary 
sea.  begirt  with  naked  rock*,  in  which  that  stream  terminate*  Endow'd  by  fertile  valley*,  and  by  verdant 
hub  «o tortious  wooded  to  their  summit*,  it  presents,  on  a greater  scale,  tb*  beauties  of  the  finest  taka  of 
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Englsnii  It  it  or  eighteen  mile*  Ion*,  five  or  *ix  broad  ; lu  waters  dear  a»d  transparent.  with  the  cor. 

rent  of  the  Jordan  visible  through  them  OnlMsW'N  wrreowc  man  yprospeTous  and  flourishing  cities,  of  which 
fow  timem  remain.  The  only  one  which  retain*  any  importance  1*  Tibena*,  a Homan  city  founded  by  Herod 
the  tc trarch,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  whoeeiMune  it  bear*.  Herod  made  it  a splendid  city,  where  he  received 
with  rV»tive_pomp  deputies  from  many  of  the  AUatlc  prince*,  and  entertained  litem  with  naval  game*  upon 
the  lake.  Tiberias  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  a rabbinical  uni  verbify,  in  which  character  tu  fame  was 
to  great,  that,  notwitiutamliOB  Us  recent  and  Homan  origin,  the  Jew*  lull  account  it  one  of  thtlr  four  holy 
cities  | Saphet,  Jrruialem,  and  Hebron  being  tire  other  three.  Aa  it  continues  to  be  a received  opinion,  that 
unices  reliable  prayer*  were  addreesed  twice  a week  In  each  of  these  cities,  the  world  would  return  to  chaos, 
a just  ground  Is  aifordrti  to  solicit  the  contribution*  of  all  the  wealthy  dUciplrs  of  Mracs  to  avert  such  a 
disaster.  Tabari  a thus  retains  a pcpwlaiion  of  4000,  of  whom  a targe  proportion  are  Jew*.  The  present  city 
Is  modern  and  Turkish  ; and  though  its  site  and  fortifications  have  ex  tom  ally  a grand  and  imposing  aspect, 
the  interior  is  very  poor,  and  a great  part  of  U deserted  The  oid  city,  at  a buie  distance  south,  is  marked  by 
many  fragment*  of  walls  and  columns,  but  without  any  definite  feature,  or  any  great  building  in  an  entire 
state.  In  this  quarter  are  bath*,  which  retain  their  ancient  reputation.  Being  very  hot,  and  strongly  im. 
wegnated  with  mineral  substance*,  they  are  found  of  great  virtue  in  rheumatic  amt  eruptive  diseases. 
Remains  of  other  great  cities  may  be  found  along  the  western  shore  4 but  llie  precise  positions  of  Capernaum, 
Choral  in,  and  BcthoakU  remain  a subject  of  controversy. 

5746.  in  attending  to  the  high  rtgwna  qf  the  Upper  Jordan,  and  turning  somewhat  to  the  westward,  we 
find  the  town  of  hafikl  or  Saphai.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  occurs  only  fcn  the  apocryphal  boo*  of 
TubJt : nor  is  It  ULl  the  time  of  the  crusades  that  it  begins  to  figure  ns  a place  of  Importance,  h ^withstand- 
ing this  comparatively  late  origin,  the  Jews,  influenced  by  it*  bring  the  scat  of  a famous  university,  and  the 
burial. place  of  some  of  their  most  Learned  rabbins,  attach  to  It  a degree  of  sanctity  lomKiiws  exceeding  that 
Of  Jerusalem  itself.  It  hat  been  summand  that,  UO  years  ago.  It  was  Inhabited  by  ISJjDU  Jews.  It  became  also 
a principal  scat  of  the  power  of  Dsher  Omar,  who  founded  there  a Mahometan  college.  Alter  his  time  it  was 
touch  neglected,  and  V obnry  represents  it  as  dwindled  Into  an  almost  flreerted  hamlet  Bure  it  hanit,  however, 
found  it  containing  fflX)  houses,  built  on  several  small  bills,  in  a high  and  commanding  situation. 

5747.  Returning  eastward  to  the  lonkt  qf  the  Jordan,  the  genera]  level  of  the  country  Is  found  continually 
rising.  The  river  nere  forms  a flat  marshy  take,  some  miles  in  circumference,  called  at  present  Lake  Houle, 
anciently  Julias,  or  Saroaebonlti*  This  upper  plain  of  the  Jordan  it  here  shut  in  to  the  north  by  » lofty  branch 
of  Ixtbanon,  called  Jcbrl  Sheik,  or  the  Rn nee  Mountain,  which  may  bo  considered  as  forming  the  boundary 
between  Palestine  and  Syria.  Near  its  foot  is  situated  Panias,  which  Herod,  after  embellishing  and  enlarging 
it,  called  C»arew-PhiQppl.  It  has  now  resumed  its  original  name,  and  is  sank  Into  a small  village,  though 
• .mated  In  a fine  elevated  country,  fertile  in  grain,  profusely  embellished  with  plants  and  wild  flowers,  ami 
abounding  in  game.  Considerate  architectural  remain#  distinguish  the  vicinity,  though  it  b still  difficult  to 
trace  the  magnificent  temple  erected  by  Herod  In  honour  of  Augustus.  Round  Paniaa,  several  rivulet*, 
descend  I r % from  the  declivities  of  Jebel  Sheik,  unite,  and  form  the  Jordan.  To  the  east  of  all  these  countries 
is  a territory  te»  closely  attached  to  Palestine;  ilia*  of  the  Hinran,  tailed  anciently  the  country  beyond 
Jordan,  which  insensibly  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  becomes  Wien  tided  with  it  For 
a considerable  epa ee,  however,  being  t ravened  by  Mount  Gilead,  it  continue*  to  be  well  watered,  and  contains  a 
great  extent  of  ground  well  fitted  either  for  culture  or  pasturage.  A t present  it  suffers  severely  from  the  ravage* 
of  the  Arab*  4 but  under  the  Homan  sway  it  appears  to  have  been  prosperous  and  flourishing.  Dp-rash  (use 
ancient  Gcrua',  Ataman  ( Philadelphia \ Bosra,  and  other  towns,  dttplay  on  a great  scale  the  remains  of 
temples,  theatres,  baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  structures  which  usually  adorned  a classic  city.  The 
remains  of  Genua  hare  even  been  compared  to  those  of  Palmyra. 


Suasn-r.  2.  Syria. 

3748.  After  passing  the  northern  txncndmy  cf  Pale  time,  wo  enter  Syria,  a great  kingdom, 
equally  famed  in  history,  and  presenting  nearly  a continuation  of  the  same  natural  features  r 
on  one  side  the  Mediterranean  coa&t  extending  north  and  west;  the  high  mountain  chain* 
parallel  to  it ; the  fine  intervening  valleys ; and  the  great  desert  boundary  on  the  west. 
Syria  cannot  boast  an  equal  breadth  of  level  territory ; it  may  be  considered  in  this  respect 
almost  a pyramid,  of  which  Judea  Is  the  base.  The  mountains,  however,  are  on  a 
grander  scale.  Lebanon  (Jig.  555.)  towers  to  a height  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  southern  chains ; 

555 


its  summit  crowned  with  perpetual  snows,  its  sides  still  presenting  the  remains  of  those 
majestic  cedars  with  which  they  were  anciently  covered.  The  plains  of  Syria,  though 
narrower,  are  richer,  and  hare  been  more  highly  cultivated ; and  more  striking  contrast* 
have  thus  been  produced  between  the  extremes  of  civilised  and  savage  existence.  Her 
cities  have  always  outshone  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries ; her  capitals  of  Damascus 
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and  Antioch  hare  been  the  mart  brilliant ; her  marts  of  commerce.  Tyro,  Sidon,  Aleppo, 
the  most  nourishing  and  wealthy  of  any  in  the  west  of  Asia. 

SI 49,  Not icithat/md mg  eke  ttrvna  natnrai  kerrim  of  Syria,  lht  lui  ilvaji  with  diAcuthr  main tained  an 
independent  political  existence.  The  early  kiugdoan  of  tfcscnascus  is  best  known  to  ut  by  its  wan  with  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Being  more  directly  on  the  road  from  the  Kuphralew,  it  was  altsorind  earlier 
into  the  empire*  of  Am yri  ■ and  Babylon.  Following  it*  succwanTo  d-pst  In  ire,  Syria,  after  the  death  of  Alex, 
under,  attained,  under  one  of  the  heirs  of  hU  divided  empire,  a acpuu  Ate  though  not  a native  government. 
The  powerful  and  warlike  monarchy  of  the  Scteucuise  endured  until,  alter  wen*  brilliant  efforts  and  with 
ame  glory,  it  waa  absorbed  in  the  wide. spread  empire  of  Home.  Syria  maet  reduced  completely  to  the  condl. 
turn  or  a province ; but  it  formed  always  the  centre  of  the  Roman  power  In  Alia,  and  Antioch  was  considered 
the  eastern  capital  of  the  empire.  On  the  decay  of  Rome,  Syria  waa  early  occupied  by  the  Saracen*  j although, 
ots  subordinate  to  Palestine,  immense  eflbrt*  were  made  by  the  crusaders  to  wrest  it  out  of  their  hands.  Syria, 
however,  never  assumed  any  Independent  aspect,  and  at  last  fell  wholly  under  the  Mahometan  dominion.  For 
the  last  three  centimes  it  has  continued  subjort  to  the  Turks,  except  when  agitated  by  the  turbulent  amh  tion 
of  some  of  the  pachas.  Real  Independence  has  been  achieved  only  in  a certain  partial  degree  by  some  of  the 
mountain  tribes,  alluded  to  as  Inhabiting  the  ruder  recesses  of  Lebanon,  and  who  there,  even  In  the  very 
bosom  of  despotism,  secure  by  their  valour  the  enjoyment  of  the  realities  as  well  as  the  forms  of  Liberty. 


3750.  .Syria,  divided  through  it*  tuft ole  length  Ay  Lebanon,  like  a huge  spine,  is  formed 
into  / mo  portions,  entirely  distinct ; one  bounded  by  the  coast,  the  other  by  the  desert,  Both 
are  narrow  and  fertile ; they  contain  many  great  dues,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Tyre 
and  Antioch,  in  the  maritime  district,  arc  pre-eminent  among  the  former ; while,  in  modem 
times,  the  interior  cities  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo  have  preserved,  or  acquired,  a superior 
importance.  A grand  feature  is  the  O routes,  which,  rising  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Syria,  flows  behind  Lebanon  through  it*  whole  length,  until  it  turns  it*  northern  point,  and 
passes  by  Antioch  into  the  sen,  Perhaps,  however,  it  iirjureB  the  fertility  of  interior  Syria, 
by  receiving  and  conveying  away  all  the  waters  which  now  westward  from  the  mountain, 
and  which  might  otherwise  have  spread  out,  and  watered  a considerable  portion  of  the 
sandy  desert* 


575 L We  skatt  commence  our  local  tnrvey  uritk  ike  southern  maritime  frontier.  Here,  proceeding  from 
Acre,  under  which  pacha  lie  this  part  of  Syria  la  still  comprised,  we  come  at  once  upon  a name  which  revives 
the  grandest  recollection*-  The  little  fishing  town  of  Sour,  or  Tlwur,  is  all  that  remains  of  ancient  Tyre 
{fig.  556.).  Modem  times  have  seen  the  dreed  sentence  fulfilled,  that  the  queen  of  nations  should  become  a 


556 


rock,  on  which  fishermen  were  to 
dry  their  nets  The  accomplish, 
merit  of  that  doom,  however,  has 
been  modem;  for  oven  In  the 
Ume  of  the  crusade*  it  had  come 
Importance,  and,  what  Is  singular, 
was  distinguished  by  iu  sew]  In  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  It  was  un- 
der the  Mahometan  stray  that  iu 
ruin  was  completed.  Mauodrell 
found  it  a mere  Babel  of  broken 
trails,  pillars,  vaults,  Ac.,  without 
ore  entire  house  left.  Only  a few 
wretched  fishermen  harboured  In 
the  vaults,  and  plied  their  trade  on 
the  rocky  coast.  Of  late,  the  go- 
vernroents,  which  had  their  seat  at 
vtaa.  Dai  rout  and  Acre,  have  nude  some 

efforts  to  revive  Tyro,  A few  tokr. 
able  houses  have  been  built  for  th*  office*  of  government : and  some  of  the  Maronttc*,  Mctoualls,  and  other 
inhabitant*  of  the  neighbour  tog  mountains,  have  been  induced  to  settle  there,  sod  to  undertake  some  trade. 
For  this,  scope  is  afforded  by  the  grain,  tobacco,  and  dried  figs  which  arc  grown  in  the  fiat  and  somewhat 
fertile  district  by  which  Tyre  U surrounded.  The  grain  Is  sent  to  the  Islands  - the  other  articles  find  a market 
lit  Egypt  Even  under  this  faint  revival,  however,  Tyre  presents  no  image  that  can  recall  the  memory  of  its 

’ ancient  magnificence,  Jollilfo  heard 

the  population  ust im.it ed  at  5<XX>,  with 
a doubt,  however,  which  U strongly 
confirmed  by  Turner,  who  does  not 
think  it  can  contain  above 300  homes, 
two  thirds  of  which  are  inhabited  by 
MotouaUis.  The  harbour  can  now 
admit  osily  boat*  There  are  trarrs  of 
city  walls  about  a mile  In  circuit,  but 
none  of  any  edifices  more  ancient  than 
Christian  cburchew,  one  of  which  is 
of  very  large  extent  A priest  still 
resides  here,  bearing  the  pompous 
title  of  Archbishop  of  Tyre. 

5752.  From  Tyre  *re  proceed  north, 
wards  by  a very  fiat  plain,  which 
become*  continually  narrower  UP  w* 
arrive  at  Sidon  ijtg.  557.),  the  sitter 
city  of  Pbcmiria,  superior,  It  Is  sakl. 
In  antiquity,  yet  second  in  greatnesj 
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And  fame.  Though  there  It  nothing  corresponding  to  ill  ancient  ruenr,  U hart  never  lufffered  «o  lota)  a down- 
fill.  A considerable  trade  U still  maintained  try  the  export  of  silk,  and  alto  of  rollon,  the  spinning  of  which 
employs  a considerable  number  of  inhabitants.  Sedon  forma  the  principal  port  bjr  which  ia  earned  on  the 
maritime  commerce  of  Damascus,  from  across  the  mountain*,  The  rut  moles,  of  which  the  ancient  harbour 
was  composed.,  are  now  entirely  destroyed,  though  some  of  those  huge  *tanes  which  filled  their  entire  breadth, 
mar  still  he  seen  lying  on  the  shore.  Soide,  like  other  Turkish  towns,  dirty  and  IK  built,  contains  from  5W0 
toj-K'Ki  inhsbitanta. 

57 SI  .YorfA ii'fl/fi  from  Smlde,  the  level  plain  of  Ptuxniria  cease*.  Lebanon,  here  towering  to  )ta  loftiest 
height,  throws  down  Ha  branches  to  the  sea,  between  which  only  deep  amt  narrow  valleys  intervene.  This 
is  the  scat  of  the  power  of  the  Drawer,  that  remarkable  people,  who  have  been  already  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  reader.  Their  capital,  or,  at  least,  the  residence  of  their  prince  or  emir,  ia  at  Jhair^eF  tCamar, 
merely  an  extettsise  rough  village,  with  from  15,000  to  18,000  in  habitants,  awl  a large  rcrai  or  palace,  which  has 
no  pretensions  to  riepnw.  Their  moat  important  town  la  Atimf,  the  an  c*  rot  llerytus,  now  almost  wholly 
in  their  pnucsiion.  Tlic  mountain*  here  enclose  a tl nr  plain,  covered  with  mulberry  trees,  on  which  Is  reared 
the  finest  silk  in  Syria.  Ita  export,  and  that  of  cotton,  cause  eotiic  trade  at  Haircut,  and  support  a population 
which  Volncy  and  JoJliffc  estimate  at  timk 

,5754  Th*  mat  place  qfemv  importance  u Ka trie,  called  by  European*  r.ibele,  or  OJeball  j names  which  recall 
at  cnee  the  By  blot  of  lb*  Greeks,  and  the  Geha),  whose  ancient  inhabitant*,  according  to  EaekM,  were  th* 
calkers  of  Tyro,  This  place  waa  the  chief  scat  of  the  worship  of  Adonis,  who**  beauty  and  tragical  history 
gained  for  him  an  conspicuous  a place  in  the  daaslc  mythology.  About  smite  from  Kabeli*  Hows  the  (brim, 
the  aoeirnt  Ador.it,  the  periodical  reddening  of  whose  waters,  *•  supposed  with  blood  of  Thinmiui  yearly 
wounded,’*  gave  occasion  to  a wild  and  fantastic  Phoenician  festival  The  circuit  of  th*  walla,  about  a mile 
in  extant,  waa  traced  by  Pocncke,  as  wHl  as  the  remaihs  of  a beautiful  church  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which 
must  have  been  built  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century : Volney  reckons  GOOD  inhabitant* 

SJii  Behind  Djebail  is  Ur  kilty  district  of  Knry? auns,  a lower  and  extended  branch  of  Lebanon,  tan  which 
the  hianmllet  have  formed  their  establishment.  Considerably  In  the  interior,  and  for  up  the  ascent  of 
Lebanon  itself,  is  the  monastery  of  Kammobin,  the  residence  of  thdr  patriarch.  It  consfei*  merely  of  a 
number  of  grottoes  cut  in  the  rock,  the  largest  of  which  hu  been  excavated  into  a tolerably  hamUoroe  cliapcl 
Beneath  rolls  a river  between  two  very  high  ridges  of  pi  no-covered  mountains  - so  that  the  scene  is  awful  and 
romantic.  The  ascending  road  becomes  continually  mure  wild  and  rugged,  with  numerous  cascade*  it  ashing 
down  the  racks : yet  a few  village*  still  occur,  delightful iy  * Ituaied,  atwi  surrounded  with  groves  uf  olive  and 
mulberry.  At  length  th*  Inhabited  part  of  Lebanon  is  tenninatod  liy  a Carmelite  convent  dedicated  to 
St.  Sergius,  which, In  summer,  forms  a cool  and  delightful  retirement ; out  the  rigoun  of  d inter  compel  the 
mnnks  to  remove  to  Tripoli. 

575d.  AUhcmgh,  batterer,  human  kabttatum*  be  potto rf,  th*  v m*{rrt  of  the  maomto/m  are  mat  vet  exhausted ; 
for  In  a plain,  enclosed  by  Its  highest  summits,  Is  found  the  small  but  precious  remnant  of  the  orders  ./ 
tehamm.  About  fifteen  large  old  trees  alone  survive  of  that  mighty  forest,  which  recalls  so  many  acred  and 
poetical  idea*  The  trunks  are  maple,  one  of  them  measuring  twenty. four  feet  In  circumference ; bat  they 
soon  pert  Into  several  llmba,  which  rU*  parallel  to  each  other  for  some  space,  Ull  they  begin  to  extend  hon- 
sontajty.  The  folisge  ii  vUMprcadiiti,  Uke  rival  or  the  oak.  The  wood  Is  fragrant  and  white,  but  net 
materially  unlike  common  timber.  The  young  cedars  which,  with  the  old,  form  a grove  of  about  a mile  In 
circumference,  appear  to  be  quite  of  an  Inferior  rote,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pines  with  which 
they  are  intermixed  Although  the  remnant  be  so  small,  yet  Volney,  in  pronouncing  the  view  to  be  wholly 
unworthy  the  fauguc  of  reaching  it,  appears  rather  insensible  not  only  to  the  Influence  of  aMocJatlona,  but  to 
the  magnificent  scenery  which  the  traveller  discovers  on  this  route.  An  aacent  of  throe  hours  from  rite 
cedars  brings  him  to  the  snow -coveted  pinnacle  of  la-banon,  whence  he  discovers  all  the  varied  aspect  of  Its 
mountain  regions  ; the  rich  plains  at  Us  feet,  and  the  distant  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Before  reaching 
this  point,  however,  vegetation  has  expired,  with  the  exception  of  a few  stunted  cypr**f«s,  which  lose  their 
spiral  form,  and,  throwing  out  their  branches  sidewise,  have  the  appearance  uf  small  oakx 
5757.  From  Djebail  the  road  leads  close  along  the  sea,  here  bordered  by  the  rocks  of  rise  Kcsrnuan,  which 
shoot  up  Into  forms  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  Nothing  ia  passed  except  a paltry  village,  called 
Batroun,  or  Patron*,  and  a finely  situated  convent  of  the  Greek  catholic*,  called  Belmont.  At  length  tbo 
route  open*  upon  tlir  plain  of  Tripoli,  stretching  for  to  the  north,  and  one  of  the  most  extended  and  fertile  in 
all  Syria.  At  its  entrance  is  found  Tripoli,  capital  of  the  pachahe  of  the  same  name,  which  canafcsta  of  this 
wide  maritime  plain,  rrarhing  nearly  to  the  northern  limit  of  Syria.  A mountain  chain,  indeed,  con- 
tinued from  Lebanon,  still  runs  through  the  interior,  parallel  to  the  sew,  but  neither  so  broad  nor  so  lofty. 
It  is  thinly  inhabited  br  the  Ansa  riant.  The  plain  along  the  sea  Is  broader  there  thin  In  any  port  nf 
Palestine  or  the  anamt  PWnlcka-  This  plain  Is  w*tl  watered,  covered  with  rich  pasture,  and  with  extern! *v 
groves  of  mulberry,  orange,  and  other  valuable  tree*.  Notwithstanding  these  natural  advantages,  It  has,  w* 
know  not  why,  been  neglected,  haring  never  contained  a capital  city,  or  been  chosen  as  the  central  sear  of 
any  of  the  kingdoms  established  in  Syria.  Even  the  pacballc  into  which  It  was  formed  has  of  1st*,  according 
to  the  alternations  of  power  and  influence,  been  merged  into  those  of  Acre  and  Damascus 
57 Vk  Tripoli  is  tupf*«ed  br  Burch  hard*  to  contain  15,000  Inhabitants,  about  a third  of  whiwn  are  catholic 
Christiana.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Turkish  towns  which  have  any  pretensions  to  neatness,  the  houses  bring  m 
general  tolerably  built,  and  of  good  stone.  It  is  tasd  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  three  su  ©cowrie 
colonies  from  Tyre,  SUkm,  and  Aradus  ; whence  the  Greeks  called  it  Tripoli,  or  three  cldcs.  Some  of  the 
lower  branches  uf  Lebanon  approach,  and  enclose  round  it  a triangular  valley,  covered  with  the  finest  gardens 
and  fruit  tree*.  The  situation  is  thus  not  only  beautiful,  but  happily  formed  to  rranmand  the  advantage*  of 
every  climate.  It  Is,  however,  unfortunately  subject  to  fever,  in  cun*coueftce  of  inundations  made  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree*.  Under  the  crusaders  this  city  was  governed,  with  the 

title  of  (vmT,  by  Bertrand, 
son  of  Raymond  of  Tesutousv. 
Six  large  towers,  which  had 
been  built  for  Its  defence,  still 
remain  i but  no  fine  ancient 
edifice*.  The  trade  is  eon* toler- 
able, and  before  the  last  war 
was  chiefly  In  the  hands  of  th* 
French.  Its  exports  consist  of 
raw  iilk.sojjvmd  some  sponge* 
which  are  col  levied  on  tfic  sea- 
shore. The  harbour  is  taler  • 
able,  and  the  marina,  or  port, 
inhabited  by  Greek  tatter*  and 
shipwrights,  forms  a but* 
town  by  itself. 

57.98,  About  forty  mile*  north 
Of  Tripoli  it  Tortoto »,  *w  To*, 
tema,  once  a very  strong  city, 
showing  will  the  rmuni*  of 
two  waits  half  a mile  in  nr. 
rumfervncp,  the  in  ner  uf  whk  Ii 
is  fifty  feet  high.  It  runtants 
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•lao  a beautiful  church  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Nearly  opposite  to  TortoM  M the  lataixl  of  Rouad  (Jig.  £5 &), 
the  ancient  Aradus.  the  Arad  of  Scripture,  whence  Tyre  is  said  to  hare  drawn  her  mariners,  It  is  a racro 
naked  rock.  In  which  the  spring  of  water  by  which  the  Inhabitants  were  anciently  supplied  can  no  longer  be 
discovered ; but  it*  position  protected  it  Horn  the  de*f«oti*na  of  the  prince*  on  the  continent,  and  drew  to  U a 
great  number  of  inhabitants,  to  accommodate  whom  the  houses  were  raised  to  a surprising  height  Only  a 
few  strong  masses  of  wail,  and  numerous  cisterns  cut  in  the  rock,  attest  the  former  existence  of  this  thriving 


JTtJO  In  Journeying  to  Latakia  a few  striking  objects  present  themselves  - such  are  Um>  strong  castle  of 
ifrrkab,  seated  on  a hill,  and  about  half  a mile  In  circumference ; the  village  of  Bnnias,  which  scarcely 
presents  any  trace*  of  the  ancient  aty  of  Balanra  ; Jebtlee,  the  ancient  U aha  la,  equally  poor  in  ancient  and 
modern  Ubws.  Much  greater  importance  belongs  to  latakia  Uself,  the  and  ml  Laodkva,  founded  by 
Seieucus  Nlcanor,  and  the  port  of  Antioch.  Its  trade  constated  in  exporting  to  Kgy tH  the  line  winea  for  wbicn 
the  district  was  celebrated.  At  present  this,  being  a branch  of  commerce  prohibited  by  the  Mahometan 
religion,  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  tubacco.  The  returns  are  made  chiefly  In  rice.  'I“he  port  is  now 
small,  as  the  Turks  have  allowed  It,  in  a great  measure,  to  choke  up : but  It  U still  the  uw*t  secure  of  any  on 
the  coast  It  la  said  that  twenty  rears  ago,  Iastakiawas  a very  flourishing  place,  containing  UKjODO  inh-abitanU, 
and  that  it  had  nearly  supplanted  hcandrroon  as  the  port  of  Aleppo  \ but  of  bate  it  has  deeply  felt  the  effects 
of  that  wdagoeemmcfU  which  extends  over  all  thia  quarter 
5761.  We  have  now  traced  the  maritime  plain  of  Syria,  till  It  touches  on  that  of  Antioch,  which  forma  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  we  shall  consldrr  In  combination  with  that  of  Aleppo.  It  is 
time  to  retrace  our  steps,  and,  beginning  afresh  at  the  south,  to  survey  the  great  plans  situated  on  the  opposite 
sute  qf  Lebanon,  and  bordering  immediately  on  the  desert,  which  forma  Eastern  Syria 
57&  But  before  rfachn ig  this  second  fish/sa,  a striking  feature  claims  our  attention.  In  croaiing  from 
Sfcdon  to  the  plain  of  Damascus,  the  great  mountain  appears  separated  Into  two  parallel  portions,  distinguished 
by  the  ancients  as  Libanus  and  Anti.  Ltbanus.  These  enclose  between  them  a broad  valley,  anciently  called 
Ccrloeyria,  or  the  hollow  Syria ; bv  the  moderns  it  b named  the  Valley  of  licka,  The  reflection  of  the  rocks 
and  mountain#  renders  It  intensely  hot ; but  It  is  cxtremHy  wHl  watered,  and  yields  abundantly  cither 
pasturage  or  grain,  according  to  the  Industry  of  the  occupants.  Of  late.  Turkish  oppression,  and  the  Inroads 
of  the  Arabs,  have  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  peacHul  labours  of  the  husbandman,  and  converted  great 
tracts  of  this  floe  territory  into  a desert.  This  valley  presents,  however,  one  grand  and  important  feature, 
the  ruins  of  boaltwc. 


3769,  BtuUbec  is  situated  at  the  northern  head  of  this  great  valley,  near  to  where  the  two 
Lebanon*,  uniting  together,  close  in  above  it*  termination.  From  a town  of  some  Import- 
ance, it  ha*  dwindled  into  a decayed  village,  containing  not  more  than  1000  or  1200  in- 
habitants. But  Baalbcc  ia  famous  for  a moss  of  domic  ruin*,  which,  those  of  Palmyra 
excepted,  nothing  in  Ada  can  rival.  At  the  very  entrance  of  the  town,  lofty  walls  and  rich 
columns  indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  principal  gate,  obstructed  by  alone* 
and  rubbish,  enter*  into  a court  180  feet  in  diameter,  strewed  with  broken  column*,  mutilated 
capitals,  and  various  fragment*  ; around  it  ii  a row  of  ruined  edifice*  which  display  all  the 
ornament*  of  the  richest  architecture.  At  the  end  of  this  court,  another  gate  introduce*  the 
spectator  to  the  view  of  a still  more  extensive  range  of  minx  The  court  here  is  enclosed 
by  chambers,  seven  of  which  may  be  reckoned  in  each  of  the  principal  wings.  It  i*  difficult 
to  discover  their  use;  but  tliix  does  not  diminish  the  admiration  excited  by  the  beauty  of  the 
pilasters  the  richness  of  the  entablature,  the  large  foliage  of  the  capitals  and  the  sculpture 
of  wild  plants  with  which  they  are  ornamented.  At  the  end  of  this  court  appears  the 
grandest  feature  of  the  edifice:  six  lofty  solitary  columns,  formerly  the  peristyle  of  the  chief 
shrine,  to  which  all  the  rest  of  this  temple  was  only  subordinate.  The  square  marked  out 
hy  their  foundations  is  said  to  be  268  feet  long,  and  2-16  wide.  The  shaft*  of  the  columns 
are  58  feet  high  and  21  in  circumference;  their  entire  height  71  or  72  feet.  The  order  is 
Corinthian,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  description.  To  the  left 
is  a smaller  temple,  the  wall*  of  which,  and  the  peristyle,  composed  of  thirty-four  columns, 
are  still  entire.  After  passing  over  trunks  of  columns,  ruined  walls,  and  other  obstacles, 
the  gale  may  be  reached,  and  a view  obtained  of  the  interior,  now  roofless ; but  instead  of 
the  grand  spectacle  of  a prostrate  and  adoring  people,  and  of  sacrifices  offered  by  a multitude 
of  priests,  the  light  of  heaven  show-*  only  a chao*  of  ruin*  covered  with  du*t  and  weeds. 
Nature  and  barbarism  hare  combined  in  demolishing  tin*  noble  fabric.  When  Wood  and 
Dawkins  visited  it  in  1751,  there  were  standing  nine  columns  of  the  great  temple:  Volney 
found  only  six  ; and  of  the  small  temple  they  found  twenty-eight,  he  only  twenty.  These 
have  been  portly  overthrown  by  the  eartliquake  of  1751,  partly  undermined  by  the  inhabitants 
for  the  take  of  the  iron  cramp*,  by  which  the  several  block*  composing  the  columns  are  so 
closely  held  together  a*  not  to  leave  room  for  tl»e  blade  of  a knife.  Of  these  blocks,  now 
lying  on  the  ground,  some  are  of  enormous  dimensions ; three  of  58,  one  of  69  feet  long. 
The  native*,  astonished  at  the  power  by  which  these  fragments  have  been  transported, 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  edifice  to  genii  acting  under  the  orders  of  king  Solomon.  It  i* 
customary  in  these  countries  to  refer  every  great  work  to  that  prince;  and  Volney,  with 
some  reason,  deride*  tin?  idea  of  Ids  having  erected  a Corinthian  temple;  prefer! ng  on  good 
ground*  the  tradition  which  refers  the  erection  of  thi*  noble  structure  to  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  conceived  that  he  clearly  discovered,  under 
the  Grecian  orders,  a trace  of  Jewish  foundations ; in  which  case  Baa  l bee  would  form  a 
very  natural  position  for  the  bouse  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon/'  on  which  Solomon  bestowed 
so  much  cost  and  care  ; and,  when  accident  and  time  had  demolished  it,  the  new  edifice  might 
have  been  built  upon  it*  site. 

9764.  After  traversing  all  the  brandies  of  Lebanon  to  the  eastern  border  of  Syria,  we  arrive 
at  the  noble  plain  of  Damatnu*  The  environ*  of  this  city  rank  a*  the  paradise  of  tho  East. 
Range*  of  hill*,  branching  off  from  the  high  chain*  of  Lebanon,  endo*e  it,  and  pour  down 
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numerous  waters  which  unite  in  forming  the  boasted  Abana  and  Pharpar  of  the  ancient*. 
These  waters  indeed,  cannot  penetrate  beyond  the  desert  boundary  on  the  east,  where  they 
are  soon  evaporated  in  a large  lake ; but  before  reaching  it,  they  irrigate  every  portion  of  the 
plain  and  even  of  the  city,  and  communicate  to  the  former  its  matchless  beauty  and  fertility. 
There  is  perhaps,  no  city  which  has  had  a longer  duration.  From  the  earliest  ages  the 
existence  of  Damascus  lias  been  recorded,  and  always  as  a great  capital.  It  is  named  in  the 
history  of  Abraham  ; it  is  celebrated  for  its  wars  w ith  the  lungs  of  Israel ; it  lias  survived  all 
the  variety  of  desolating  revolution*  which  have  passed  over  this  port  of  Asia.  Under  the 
Turkish  empire  it  has  maintained  a high  importance,  being  on  the  route  of  the  great  caravans 
to  Mecca,  whence  even  the  Turks  esteem  it  holy,  and  call  it  the  44  gale  of  the  Caaba.*'  This 
cause*  not  only  an  immense  resort,  but  a great  trade,  which  the  pilgrims  are  careful  to 
combine  with  the  pious  objects  of  their  journey.  Damascus  has  lost  tins  manufacture  of 
sword  blades  for  which  it  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages  ; but  it  has  still  considerable  fabrics 
of  silk  and  cotton ; and  the  fruits  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  dried  and  prepared  into  sweet- 
meats, are  sent  to  every  part  of  Turkey.  It  is  at  present  the  most  flourishing  city  in  Syria; 
a distinction  which  it  owes  to  the  excellent  character  of  several  successive  pachas,  through 
whose  exertions  the  whole  of  their  territory  has  assumed  an  improved  and  cultivated  aspect, 
which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  desolate  condition  of  that  of  Acre.  Damascus  is  built  of 
brick,  and  its  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  like  those  of  all  other  Turkish  cities,  the  people 
reserving  their  magnificence  for  the  interior  courts  and  palaces.  The  great  mosque,  of 
which  Europeans  can  obtain  only  stolen  glances,  is  very  splendid,  and  the  bazaar  has  no 
rival  in  the  East  for  convenience  and  beauty.  Several  of  the  streets  have  rivulets  running 
through  them,  which  afford  plentifully  the  great  Eastern  luxury  of  water.  Many  of  the 
coffee-houses  are  built  on  the  bulks,  and  the  Turk  enjoys  the  luxury  of  smoking  and 
tipping  his  coffee  while  tire  cool  stream  is  flowing  at  his  feet.  The  deUgbt  of  the  Damas- 
cenes it  to  make  excursions  into  the  environs  of  the  city,  adorned  with  numberless  gardens, 
and  to  the  M plain  of  rosea,"  covered  with  that  beautiful  flower  in  its  utmost  perfection. 
The  Hebrew  name  of  Damascus,  or  Demesk,  in  not  now  known  to  the  Orientals,  who  call 
it  Sham,  or  El  Sham.  The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about  100,000,  have  a bad  reputation 
in  the  East,  where  .Stem  SJtoumi , “ tire  wicked  Damascene,"  has  even  passed  into  a proverb ; 
but  perliapa  the  alliteration  may  have  bad  some  share  in  promoting  its  currency. 

S7<&  Almost  aO  the  remainder  of  the  o lain  <rf  F.atism  Svrta  Is  watered  by  (he  Orotites,  hi  Its  long  course 
from  south  to  north  along  the  foot  or  I^hanon.  Though  It  ha*  not  the  brilliancy  end  beauty  of  that  of 
Damascus,  it  i«  yet  well  btted  for  grain  and  pasturage,  and  anciently  produced  them  in  abundance  In 
modem  time*,  from  its  exposure  to  the  plundering  Arabs,  again*  whocn  the  government  has  not  energy  to 
defend  it,  it  has  Iwn  in  a great  measure  abandoned.  Oil  this  route,  however,  occur  (wo  celebrated  cities, 
still  not  wholly  daertod.  The  first  is  firms,  about  100  miles  north  of  Damascus,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Emeu.  It  was  a considerable  place  under  the  Human  empire,  having  acquired  notoriety,  though  not  glory, 
as  the  birth-place  of  Hrltogabalus.  At  present,  only  a fourth  of  Its  site  is  occupied  ; and  (he  place  it  noted 
merely  for  some  antiquities  of  inferior  importance.  Forty  miles  farther  north  is  Hamah,  once  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Apamca.  but  which  Pocockc  seem*  to  have  proved  to  rpjMretfut  fyiphania.  That  traveller  found  in 
it  no  coins  more  ancient  than  those  of  the  Greek  empire.  Hamah,  which  Volney  reckoned  at  only  4000,  U 
supposed  by  Ilurckhardt  to  contain  30,0(0  Inhabitant*.  They  subsist  chiefly  by  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
Arabs  whn  roam  over  the  vast  desert  to  the  east  as  for  as  the  Euphrates.  These  freebooters  are  deterred 
from  tnclr  usual  violent  proceedings,  partly  by  a tacit  convention,  hut  more  effectually  by  a body  of  >0  or 
4fri  horse,  stationed  here  for  that  purpose  by  the  Pacha  of  Damascus.  Kami  eh.  called  by  Borckharoi 
Kalsat.  rt.Mrdyhr,  is  a mere  village,  with  an  old  castle,  containing  all  that  remains  of  the  real  Apamca.  This 
spot,  where  the  kings  of  Syria  once  maintained  SW  elephants  and  .a i.OUU  horses  is  now  so  marshy  and  imwv 
dated,  that  it  can  soured y support  a few  buflhloca.  Volncy  allows  it  SOUO  Inhabitants.  It  is  situated  near  the 
banks  of  a considerable  lake  abounding  with  fish. 

1706  At  the  Ortmtes  approaches  the  lower  part  erf  its  count,  it  b bordered  on  the  east  by  a range  of  moun- 
tains, which  reduces  to  a breadth  of  six  or  seven  miles  the  valley  through  which  it  flow*.  This  valley, 
Inundated  during  (he  summer,  yields  fine  pasture.  Burrkhardt  there  found  the  village  of  IfoaiMm,  containing 
atmut  I4*i  house*  ; and  farther  down,  on  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Aleppo,  Is  the  Urge  but  dirty  town  of 
Shopper  or  Shoggte, 

376'7.  That  ire  may  vail  Palmyra  before  quitting  the  Orontes,  we  must  make  an  excur- 
sion into  the  depth  of  the  Syrian  desert,  which  extends  far  to  the  eastward.  The  traveller 
sets  out  from  the  small  village  of  Htmia,  to  the  south  of  Hems.  He  finds  himself  on  a 
great  naked  plain,  where  the  stunted  shrubs  afford  hut  a scanty  browsing  to  the  antelope. 
At  the  distance,  Itowcvcr,  of  every  three  or  four  Itours  of  march,  occur  little  xjdlagc*,  or 
rather  clusters  of  hut*,  where  rest  may  be  obtained  : Sodoud,  Houarein,  Karietein?  From 
the  last  place  Palmyra  can  he  reached  only  by  a march  of  twenty-four  miles  over  an 
expanse  of  uninterrupted  desert.  When  this  weary  route  has  been  passed,  the  hills,  which 
have  hitherto  run  in  parallel  lines  about  ten  miles  distant  from  each  other,  close  in,  and 
form  a narrow  valley,  traversed  by  a ruined  aqueduct,  and  on  whose  sides  appear  a number 
of  tombs.  At  length  the  valley  opens,  and  the  eye  U struck  with  a most  amazing  extent 
of  ruins,  covering  a wide  expanse  of  tire  desert ; behind  which,  towards  the  Euphrates, 
stretches  a level  waste,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  without  any  object  manifesting  either  life 
or  motion.  In  this  surprising  scene,  the  front  view  present*  a range  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
occupying  a space  of  more  than  a mile,  and  behind  which,  crowds  of  other  edifices 
appear  in  dim  perspective.  The  grandest,  and  also  the  most  entire  structure,  is  that  called 
the  Temple  of  tire  Sun.  The  court  of  this  temple  has  a wall  nearly  complete,  in  which 
appear  twelve  noble  windows.  Behind  rise  the  ruins  of  the  temple  itself,  almost  wholly 
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composed  of  magnificent  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns  (Jig,  559.)  supporting  a rich  enta- 
blature,which  has,  partially  at  least, 
resisted  the  Injuries  of  time.  The 
eastern  gateway,  on  which  all  the 
resources  of  Grecian  art  have  been 
lavished,  is  still  in  a tolerably 
perfect  state.  A noble  arch,  far- 
ther to  the  right,  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  a truly  superb 
Colonnade,  which,  even  in  its  shat- 
tered and  broken  state,  may  be 
traced  to  the  distance  of  4000  feet. 
The  vacuities  left  by  the  fallen 
columns  open  a view  to  the  other 
ruins;  and  the  remains  of  mag- 
nificent structures  are  seen  though  the  intercolumn rations.  Sometimes  a group  of threo 
or  four  columns,  standing  entire,  indicates  some  grand  edifice,  of  which  they  are  all  that  is 
left-  But  besides  these  ruins,  from  which  definite  indications  may  be  drawn,  a vast  number 
of  scattered  columns  cover  the  plain,  some  with  and  some  without  their  entablatures ; and 
the  {pound  is  every  where  strewed  with  broken  pillars,  scattered  capitals,  defaced  sculptures 
and  large  marble  fragments  all  lying  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

376R.  Hue  rarfe  <md  high  tmporUmc*  ctf  Palmyra.,  at  Twtasor,  afipears  evidently  derived  Pram  It*  Mug  the 
channel  by  which  Indian  eons  mods  tie*  paw'd  across  the  desert  to  the  countries  at  the  West  Solomon,  who 
occupied  sad  enclosed  It  with  strong  walk,  ia  reported  as  its  founder ; but  wm  probably  attracted  hy  the 
wealth  which  commerce  had  already  drawn  to  this  desolate  spot.  The  historical  greatness  of  Palmyra,  how. 
ever,  began  only  In  the  reign  of  Aureltan,  when  the  spirited  and  high-minded  Xcoobia  ventured  to  rstahlnh 
It  aa  an  TtvdCfMmdrnE  kingdom,  and  to  art  at  defiance  the  master  of  the  Unman  world.  The  issue  of  this  daring 
attempt  was  fatal ; Zen  obi  a was  carried  In  chains  to  Rome;  and  Palmyra  never  again  recovered  It*  pro*, 
ferity.  At  present,  beneath  these  hallow e«i  monument*  of  a polished  people  are  aecn  about  thirty  mini, 
walled  cottage*  ; the  inhabitants  of  which,  poor  in  the  extreme,  obtain  a subsistence  by  cultivating  a frw 
detached  spots,  and  feeding  some  flocks  off  goats  and  them.  Two  small  tepid  ttirsmi,  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  which  traverse  the  ruins,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  sand,  might  to  ancient  industry  have  afforded 
facilities  for  considerable  culture. 

5769.  Another  portion  of  fyria  Mill  rrwtama,  which  has  long  lwen  pre-eminent  over  the 
rest  in  power  and  commerce.  It  constitutes  the  paebalie  of  Alrppo*  a sort  of  division  wliirli 
we  have  not  much  regarded,  but  which  here  coincides  with  that  formed  by  nature.  The 
vast  mountain  chain  which  has  hitherto  crossed  Syria  from  north  to  south,  sinks  gradually, 
until  it  entirely  disappears ; but  the  mighty  range  of  Taurus,  projecting  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  crossing  towards  the  Euphrates,  here  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Syria.  It 
leaves,  however,  an  interval  of  luxuriant  plains  and  groves,  which  long  rendered  this  region 
rJ»e  pride  of  Syria,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  pomp  and  pleasure.  Antioch,  both  under  the 
Greek  kings  and  under  the  Roman  dominion,  was  celebrated  as  the  gay  capital  of  the  East. 
Under  the  Turkish  government  it  has  yielded  precedence  to  a rival  of  later  origin. 

3770.  Aleppo*  the  modern  capital  of  Syria,  is,  aa  it  were,  only  an  outpost  of  that  country, 
and  half  belongs  to  the  desert.  From  a number  of  low  lulls,  however,  which  surround  tire 
city  at  a few  miles*  distance,  streams  descend,  winch  water  the  chalky  soil  of  the  environ*, 
and  enable  them  to  be  formed  into  those  beautiful  gardens,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  East  studiously  surround  their  cities.  Those  of  Aleppo  are  chiefly  filled  with  fruit  trees, 
of  which  the  pistachio  is  the  special  boast.  The  city  has  some  marks  of  antiquity,  though 
stone  of  them  striking,  and  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Berm.  It  is  built  on 
several  hills,  above  which  are  seen  towering  numerous  minarets  and  domes  which  command 
a deiigbtftil  prospect,  especially  to  the  eye  fatigued  with  the  monotony  of  tire  brown  and 
parched  plains  that  stretch  around.  Aleppo  is  very  populous  ; Dr.  Russel,  who  resided 
there  for  many  years,  reckons  the  number  at  235, OCO,  and  is  probably  more  to  be  depended 
on  than  other  early  travellers,  who  raise  it  to  nearly  300,000.  Volney,  on  the  other  hand, 
calculating  that  Aleppo  does  not  stand  on  more  ground  than  Marseilles  or  Nantes,  and  that 
the  houses  have  only  one  story,  reduces  the  estimate  to  shout  100,000  ; but  these  data  seem  too 
vague  to  stand  against  the  positive  and  careful  calculations  of  other  travellers.  Sectten  has 
lately  assigned  150,000;  but  whether  that  number  result  from  a decline  in  die  place,  or  a 
different  inode  of  estimate,  may  admit  of  question.  Aleppo  is  generally  accounted  the 
third  city  in  the  Turkish  empire,  yielding  only  to  Constantinople  and  Cairo.  This  great- 
ness ft  owes  to  the  vast  extent  of  its  inland  trade,  for  which  It  is  most  favourably  situated, 
in  front  of  Syria,  and  in  close  vicinity  to  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia.  It  is  also  a 
rendezvous  for  pilgrims  from  all  these  countries  to  Mecca.  A though  it  contains  no  grand 
monuments,  nor  even  any  very  magnificent  modern  edifices,  it  is  yet  reckoned  the  neatest 
and  best  built  of  the  Turkish  cities.  At  least  its  streets  have  those  negative  qualities  which 
arc  almost  all  that  can  be  expected  in  an  Eastern  city.  They  are  less  narrow,  leas  dirty,  and 
die  walla,  built  of  a species  of  w hite  stone,  have  not  quite  so  gloomy  an  aspect.  Die  society 
is  also  represented  as  displaying  more  of  toleration  and  urbanity  than  that  of  other  Mahometan 
cities.  This  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  many  strangers,  of  all  religions,  who  are  attracted 
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b/  it*  commerce ; nines  the  Christian  population  alone  is  reckoned  at  31,000,  and  the  Jewish 
at  5000.  A violent  principle  of  schism  Intt),  however,  always  subsisted  between  the  janis- 
saries on  one  side,  and  the  pacha  with  his  adherents  on  the  other.  While  the  Ottoman  power 
remained  entire,  the  hatter  easily  maintained  their  predominance,  and  the  discontent  of  the 
janissaries  was  vented  in  occasional  tumult  or  impotent  growling.  In  1804,  however,  after 
a somewhat  bloody  contest,  they  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 
Aleppo  thus,  like  Algiers  and  Tunis,  became  subjected  to  the  sway  of  a turbulent  soldiery. 
It  suffered,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree.  The  janissaries  preserved  a good  police,  and  chiefly 
employed  themselves  in  systematically  extorting  as  much  money  as  possible  from  the  inhabit- 
ants. Each  of  the  latter  was  obliged  to  purchase,  at  a high  rate,  the  protection  of  a janissary, 
and  having  paid  this  price  he  was  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  remaining  property. 

3771-  Within  the  last  ten  years  Aleppo  iu  been  visited  by  a calamity  of  the  m tat  dreadful  nature,  which  Km 
rendered  its  future  exigence  as  a city  problematical.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August.  IggS,  not  only  the  d*y 
itself,  but  every  town  and  village  in  the  pacha  lie,  were  shaken  almost  to  pieces  Uy  an  earthquake,  which  was  frit 
from  Diarbekir  to  Cyprus.  The  mewt  appalling  picture  it  drawn  of  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night ; the  awful 
darkness,  the  quick  repetition  of  the  most  violent  shocks,  the  crash  of  falling  walls,  the  shrieks,  the  groans, 
the  accents  of  agony  and  despair,  with  which  the  city  resounded.  Twenty  thousand  person*  are  supposed  to 
have  been  killed,  and  the  same  number  bruised  and  maimed.  Those  wh-o,  amid  failing  houses,  through  heaps 
of  rubbish,  and  stumbling  over  dead  bodies,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  open  fields,  found  themselves  destitute 
even  of  food  and  shelter,  Exposed  to  a tropical  sun  and  to  nightly  damps,  and  scantily  fed,  a large  proportion 
became  a prey  to  disease  ; and  even  the  liberal  subscription  collected  In  London  for  the  sufferers  proved  a 
very  inadequate  relief.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Aleppo  would  never  again  rear  Its  head,  and  that  Its  com- 
Bierce  weald  be  removed  to  Smyrna.  But  its  site  possesses  advantages  which  cannot  he  transferred  elsewhere, 
snd  which  must  always,  it  should  seem,  occasion  the  existence  of  a great  city  In  this  part  of  .Syria 

3772.  The  remaining  cities  in  the  pachalic  */“  Aleppo  present  only  faint  traces  of  that 
grandeur  by  which  they  were  formerly  distinguished.  Antioch  {Jig.  560.),  the  ancient  queen 

of  the  East,  ia  only  a poor,  in- 
built, little  town,  containing, 
according  to  Colonel  Squire, 
not  more  than  1 1 ,000  inhabit- 
ants. This  city  was  built  by 
Antioch  us  and  Seleucus  Nica- 
nor,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
Grireo- Syrian  dynasty.  Under 
Rome  its  wealth  and  distinction 
were  still  further  augmented  ; 
and  it  become,  at  an  eariy 
period,  the  scat  of  the  moat 
flourishing  of  the  Christian 
churches.  In  the  great  crusad- 
ing expedition,  Antioch  was  the 
first  place  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians ; and  it  continued  a main  centre  of  ibdr  power  till  1 269,  when 
it  was  taken  by  Bibars,  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  All  the  fury  of  Mahometan  bigotry 
was  then  let  loose  upon  a city  long  supposed  a main  bulwark  of  the  Christian  power.  Its 
churches,  accounted  the  finest  in  the  world,  were  raxed  to  the  ground,  and  the  site  of  those 
edifices,  once  the  boast  of  Aria,  can  now  with  difficulty  be  traced.  Aleppo,  under  Moslem 
auspices,  became  the  emporium  and  capital  of  Syria ; and  Antioch  soon  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance. For  the  reason  above  stated,  scarcely  a remnant  is  left  of  those  structures  which 
rendered  it  the  pride  of  the  East.  The  most  remarkable  object  is  a portion  of  the  city  wall, 
which  has  resisted  so  many  disasters,  and  even  earthquakes.  It  is  of  great  strength,  built 
of  stone,  and  defended  by  noble  towers,  at  equal  distances.  In  some  places  it  is  carried  up 
the  hilts  which  border  the  city  on  the  ride  opposite  the  Orontcs  ; in  others,  along  almost  per- 
pendicular heights.  Yet  a walk,  rendered  accessible  by  steps,  has  been  carried  all  round  it. 
The  aqueducts  also  remain,  and  are  fine,  though  not  more  so  than  those  of  some  other 
Eastern  cities. 

3773.  TV  environs  qf  Antioch  have  been  particularly  famed  for  their  luxuriant  and  romantic  aapect.  In 
deed,  the  banka  of  the  lower  Or  on  tea.  for  a considerable  apace,  are  sakt  to  equal  any  thing  in  the  world  In 
point  of  picturesque  beauty.  Mount  Cuius,  the  termination  of  IxHi&non,  tower*  above  ft  to  a very  lofty 
height,  and  the  inferior  mountain  range*  run  along  the  river,  presenting  broken  precipice*,  rucks,  and  caves 
overhung  with  a luxuriant  variety  of  foliage  i myrtle,  laurel,  fix.  arbutus,  ami  sycamore.  Travellers  tore 
particularly  nought  the  grove  and  fountains  of  Daphne,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  dissolute 
superstitions  of  pagan  Antioch.  The  site  Is  usually  fixed  about  five  mile*  from  the  city,  on  the  rend  to  Louki*. 
and  on  a spot  where  * number  of  fountains,  bubbling  out  of  the  earth  with  a loud  noise,  terminate  In  two 
beautlAil  cascades  which  fall  Into  tho  valley  of  the  Oroide*  Instead,  however,  of  magnificent  temple*  and 
stately  grove*.  It  exhibits  only  a few  day. built  water-mills  surrounded  with  dwarf  myrtle*. 

377*-  On  a plain  to  the  south  qf  the  Oronies  U the  straggling  seaport  of  Suadeah,  and  near  It  the  remains  of 
Seteucia  JhScrw,  a city  of  meat  importance  under  the  kings  of  Syria.  Strength  scan*  to  have  been  chleftv 
studied,  with  the  sujitwd  object  of  forming  a retreat  In  ease  Antioch  should  ever  fell  Into  the  hands  of  so 
Invader.  There  are  still  remains  of  a double  wall  built  on  high  ckiftk  overlooking  the  bed  of  a mountain 
torrent.  The  miter  wall  Is  built  of  very  large  stones,  and  the  inner  defended  by  turrets  of  fifty  pares  omit. 
There  are  alao  remains  of  large  piers  which  formed  and  defended  (he  harbour  Foeecke  calls  the  place  Kanae, 
and  notices  a singular  ornament  used  there  by  the  female*,  consisting  of  coin*  stuck  round  thru  hemLdrres, 
many  of  which,  baring  been  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  Seteucia,  were  valuable  as  antiquities. 
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377.1  About  thirty  milea  to  the  aouth-treat  of  Antioch  ia  Scondsrtxm,  or  Alexandretta,  which  the  Turks 
made  the  port  of  Aleppo.  It  possemes  a veer  Sue  road,  the  only  good  anchorage  In  all  Syria.  On  the  other 
hand,  extensive  surrounding  marshes  render  the  town  subject  ho  epidemic  diseases  in  a degree  beyond  any 
other  in  the  Turkish  dominion*  Bring,  therefore,  inhabited  only  by  those  whom  the  absolute  necessities  of 
commerce  compel  to  make  it  their  residence,  it  hat  never  been  any  thing  more  titan  a large  open  village ; and, 
of  late,  a great  part  of  iU  trade  hat  been  transferred  to  Latakia.  The  only  resource  which  the  residents  or 
Scanderouu  (mmscm,  is  an  occasional  retirement  to  Bedim,  a cool  and  delightful  Tillage  situated,  among  the 
mountains  of  the  west  The  bouses  arc  built  along  the  declivity  of  a hill,  so  that  the  terraced  roaft  or  on# 
row  serve  as  streets  to  the  row  immediately  above 

Scmxct.  3*  Ana  A finer. 

3776.  Asia  Minor,  another  of  the  great  divisions  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  derives  a deep  interest 
from  sources  unconnected  with  the  degraded  race  by  which  it  is  now  ruled.  Its  physical 
features,  indeed,  are  not  on  so  sublime  a scale,  nor  does  its  past  history  recall  events  so 
awful  and  solemn  as  those  which  distinguished  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Orontcs. 
Still,  the  scenes  of  nature  which  it  presents  are  full  of  grandeur,  and  its  antiquities  are 
replete  with  historical  interest. 

3777.  Asia  Minor  forms  a large  oblong  peninsula,  about  700  miles  in  length,  and  some- 
what  more  than  400  in  breadth.  It  is  almost  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  Asia, 
not  only  by  the  sea,  which  surrounds  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  by  the  almost  impassable 
mountains  and  elevated  waste*  which  closely  bar  the  broad  isthmus  by  which  it  is  joined. 
Tbe  structure  of  this  country  is  remarkable.  Its  interior  is  completely  encompassed  with  a 
{girdle  of  lofty  mountains.  They  ran  parallel  to  the  KSCoast,  sometimes  closely  approach- 
ing it,  aometimes  leaving  intermediate  plains  and  valleys  of  considerable  extent.  On  the 
north  runs  the  celebrated  chain  of  Taurus,  which  extends  across  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  intersect  tbe  whole  of  Asia.  On  the  west  it  is  continued  by 
Tmotus  and  Spy  1 us,  and  these  lock  in  with  the  southern  chain,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able summits  are  those  denominated  Ida  and  Olympus.  We  give  the  classic  appellations; 
for  Ala  Dagh,  Baha  Dagh,  and  other  uncouth  names  imposed  by  its  present  possessors,  will 
scarcely  In?  endured  by  European  ear*.  These  mountains  enclose  a vast  interior  hollow, 
which  is,  however,  considerably  elevated,  and  into  which  thry  pour  almost  all  their  waters. 
We  must,  indeed,  except  those  of  the  east,  which  arc  conveyed  by  the  Ilalys,  tbe  modern 
Kixil  Inmak,  into  the  Black  Sea ; and  part  of  the  western  waters,  which  find  their  way  by 
the  Sangarius  into  the  same  receptacle.  But  Mr.  I .cake  calculates  that  there  ia  an  interior 
•pace,  of  250  miles  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  of  whose  copious  waters  no  part  finds  ita 
way  to  tbe  sea.  They  terminate  in  a long  chain  of  little  saline  lakes  and  during  the  rainy 
season  cause  wide  inundations.  It  is  even  supposed  that,  at  that  period,  the  whole  region 
would  be  laid  under  water,  but  for  some  elevated  ridges  by  which  it  is  penetrated.  A 
territory  covered  with  such  profuse  moisture  would  require  a more  industrious  people  than 
the  Turks,  to  render  it  fit  for  the  production  of  grain.  It  form*  an  immense  range  of  pasture, 
over  which  are  led  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  droves  of  horses,  and,  in  the  hilly  tracts,  herds 
of  goats ; while  tine  inhabitants  lead  nearly  the  same  irregular  and  nomadic  life  which 
prevails  among  the  Tartar  hordes. 

3778.  The  pari  of  Ana  Minor  which  intervene*  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
presents  a different  and  more  smiling  aspect.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  western 
tracts  of  the  peninsula.  The  Caystcr,  the  Caicus,  the  Meander,  and  the  Hermus  roll 
through  enchanted  valleys  stored  with  the  richest  gifts  of  nature.  Taurua,  on  the  south, 
presses  closer  upon  tbe  aea ; but  it  still  leave*  ranges  of  finely  watered,  though  not  extended, 
valley*.  On  the  northern  shore,  also,  which  extends  along  the  Euxine,  the  interval  between 
the  mountain*  and  the  sea  is  often  very  narrow ; though  the  plains  of  Sinope,  of  Amisua, 
and  of  Trvbiaond  have  been  the  seat  of  great  and  powerful  kingdom*.  They  are  marked, 
however,  rather  by  the  substantial  productions  of  grain  and  pasturage,  and  in  the  mountains 
by  the  useful  minerals  of  copper  and  iron,  than  by  the  gay  fruit*  and  smiling  luxuriance  of 
the  south  and  west. 

5779.  In  Mirtory,  the  interesting  transaction*  connected  with  Ada  Minor  have  been  so  numerous  and  varied, 
tluit  we  can  attempt  only  a very  rapid  enumeration.  The  first  picture  is  that  of  ita  nations  when  array  wl 
aa.Mr.rt  Greece  in  the  Troian  war  Troy,  In  that  great  contest,  drew  auxiliaries  horn  Carta,  Syria,  Myris, 
Phrygia,  and  Matonia,  ao  that  it  became  ilmml  a contest  of  Greece  against  Aria.  Even  the  Greek  pencil  of 
Home r seems  to  delineate  on  the  Asiatic  side  a people  more  polished  and  humane,  though  leas  energetic  and 
warlike, than  their  Invader t.  Afterwards  in  the  republics  of  the  refined  and  effeminate  Ionia,  we  find  an  early 
perfection  of  the  sciences,  poetry,  music,  and  sculpture,  then  unknown  to  Greece,  though  that  country,  In 
arts  as  well  as  in  arms,  soon  eclipsed  the  glory  of  its  master*  Here,  too,  the  kingdom  of  I.ydia  was  early 
mmous,  first  foe  power,  but  much  more  afterwards  fbr  wealth  and  luxurious  eflbminaey.  These  imwarlihc 
•tales  soon  yielded  to  the  arm*  of  Persia,  were  included  within  its  empire,  and  thetr  art*  and  resources 
served  only  to  awdl  the  pomp  of  its  satrap*  In  this  humiliating  situation,  they  lost  all  their  former  high 
attainments  i and  it  became  of  little  importance  that  they  passed  sometime*  tinder  the  sway  of  Athens,  and 
wee*  ruled  by  Greeks  Instead  of  barbarians  After  tbe  rouaucst  of  Alexander,  however,  and  when  his 
rsjndly  formed  empire  AHU  so  suddenly  to  pieces,  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  fragments 
were  kingdoms  established  by  his  successors  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  there  that  Antigomia  and  I>tu 
tnetrtus  collected  a great  portion  of  tbe  resource*  with  which  they  made  *uch  a mighty  struggle  fbr  the 
supremacy  among  the  Macedonian  chief*.  After  their  foil,  the  kingdom  of  Prrpamus  was  founded,  whose 
prince*,  by  their  own  ability,  and  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  became  for  some  time  the  most  powerful  In 
Aria  Their  glory,  however,  was  surpassed  by  that  of  a kingdom  formed  In  the  opposite  quarter  of  U>e 
peninsula,  that  of  Pontus,  bj  the  powerful  character  and  high  exploits  of  Mithridates,  under  whom  the  last 
grtat  stand  was  made  tor  the  independence  of  the  world,  which  with  him  finally  rank.  Asia  Minor  was 
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reduced  completely  into  * Homan  province,  and  made  few  and  feeble  attempt*  tn  shake  off  the  yoke.  It  vaa 
chiefly  distinguished  In  ecclesiastical  history  by  the  formation  of  uiostoUc  churches,  and  tin.*  asacrobtagr  of 
erurral  council* , of  which  those  of  Nice  and  Chakedoa,  In  particular,  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
belief  and  worship  of  the  Christian  world.  I ‘rejected  by  iu  dirtancc  from  Arabia,  and  by  the  mountain  chains 
of  Taurus,  this  peninsula  escaped  in  a meat  measure  the  tide  of  Saracen  invasion.  That  great  succession  of 
hordes,  however,  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Toork*  or  Turks,  poured  down  from  the  north- east  of  Asia, 
alter  conqucriuft  Persia,  ctoned  the  Euphrates,  and  established  a powerful  kingdom  in  Caramania.  Using 
divided,  however,  ami  crushed  under  tnc  first  successes  of  the  crusaders,  the  Turkish  power  sunk  into  a 


tman,  who. 
r compelled 


to  this  st.imLud,  formed  the  whole  into  a vast  military  mass,  which  there  was  no  longer  any  thing  adequate  to 
opfKMM,*.  This  power  continued  to  have  its  principal  scat  in  Asia  Minor,  until  Mahomet  If.  transferred  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte  the  dominion  of  the  Casvi,  and  made  Constantinople  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Asia  Minor, 
hnwevtr,  has  always  continued  mure  entirely  Turkish  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire;  and  it  is  thence 
rhielly  that  the  lV.rte  continues  to  draw  those  vast  bodies  of  Irregular  cavalry  which  form  the  chief  mass  of  Its 
armsex  The  peninsula  has  not,  however,  been  exempted  from  that  spirit  of  revolt  which,  amid  the  weakness 


r revolt  which,  amid  the  w-rakm 


lately  exhibited  by  the  Porte,  bas  heroine  to  universal  The  difitnit  pachas  act  nearly  as  independent 
princes,  make  peace  or  war  with  each  other,  And  can  only  tie  displaced  by  manoeuvre  or  intrigue.  Pas  wan 
Ogfou,  In  particular,  established  at  Unseat  an  independent  kingdom,  supported  by  an  army  of  JtigOUO  men,  and 
scarcely  yielded  tn  the  Porte  a nominal  submission. 

37 WX  The  TitrU  hare  matte  a political  divinon  of  Asia  Minor  into  parhallc*:  of  which  the  principal  are 
Anadoli  on  the  west,  Trehimnd  on  the  north  coast,  Slvas  and  Konirh  in  the  interior,  Adana  on  the  south 
i o*»t,  and  the  MuasellUn  of  Cyprus.  For  reasons  already  Mated,  however,  we  shall  not  pay  much  regard  to 
this  ephemeral  division,  but  recognise  the  country  chiefly  under  other  names  which,  though  unknown  in  Its 


present  fallen  state,  are  alone  Interesting  to  a European  reader. 

STM.  The  local  turret/  to  be  made  of  this  region,  will  moat  advantageously  commence  from  the  south-eastern 
corner,  where  the  narrow  pass  of  It  rut  allows  the  only  communication  with  Syria  and  the  countries  on  the 
Euphrates ; and  where  Alexander,  by  a signal  victory,  opened  his  way  into  the  boundless  region*  of  Afci 
Poctxkr  and  D'Anville  place  this  celebrated  spot  near  the  village  of  Ay**,  ill  a 


1'wiicVr  and  D’Annlle  place  this  celebrated  spot  near  the  village  of  Ay**,  in  a plain  two  miles  tong,  and  three 
quarters  broad,  enclosed  between  the  hills  and  the  sea.  Mr.  Kuuicir,  after  a careful  survey,  seeks  to  transfer 
It  to  another  plain  marc  spacious,  two  miles  in  width,  hemmed  in  by  loftier  mountains,  and  about  sixteen 
inilea  north  of  Scandcroosu  lie  contends  that  thu  space  was  necessary  to  enable  two  Mich  armies  to  be  drawn 


up  in  order  of  battle;  and  that  it  agrees  with  the  data  given  by  the  ancient  historians  and  geographers  We 
have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  this  controversy.  Pies  was  till  lately  the  wealthy  and 
populous  Kit  nf  a marauding  freebooter,  who  plundered  the  caravans,  and  la»d  the  neighbouring  districts 
under  contribution  ; but  the  Porte  having  succeeded  In  reducing  him,  his  capital  abo  went  to  ruin. 


37*ii  The  emeu mt  Ciitcim,  now  the  parhalic  of  Adana,  constats  of  two  districts;  the  mountain  range, 
composed  of  book  of  the  moat  Lofty  and  rugged  branches  of  Taurus  ; and  the  level  tract,  composed  of  the  two 
considerable  and  extremely  fruitful  iUhu  of  Adana  and  of  Taurus.  Adana,  situated  on  the  Gehoun,  the 
ancient  -Ssruv,  is  a very  ancient  capital,  and  still  a flourishing  town  surrounded  by  extensive  cotton  plantations, 
tolerably  built,  ami  presents,  in  testimony  of  its  former  magnificence,  some  wails  and  a magnificent  gateway 
It*  situation  is  agreeable,  on  a declivity  above  the  river,  which  k*  Ur  ret  than  the  Cydnu*.  and  enclosed  by 
fruit  trees  and  vineyards.  Tarsus  retains  its  name  and  its  position  on  the  Cvdnus ; but  Mr.  Kinncir  sought  in 
vain  for  any  monuments  corownondliig  to  its  great  name.  The  materUU  of  all  its  ancient  structures  seem  to 
have  been  taken  down  to  build  the  modern  city,  which  has  thu*  a neater  appearance  than  is  very  usual  in 
Turkey ; but  os  these  fine  hewn  stones  are  merely  built  into  liouses  of  one  story  high,  the  place  ha*  no  air  of 
magnifier  me.  Tartu*  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  but,  under  the  auspice*  of  Home,  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  both  for  wealth  ami  for  the  cultivation  of  science  and  literature,  it  may  be 
recollected  as  being  the  birth-pisce  of  St.  Paul:  and  there  U still  an  ancient  church  which  hoar*  his  name. 
Tarsus  continues  a populous  and  stirring  place  It*  population,  as  well  as  that  of  Adana,  la  estimated  at  about 
30,11* i each:  to  a great  |**r1  of  whom,  however,  these  cities  afford  only  winter  quartcra  The  Turcoman 
shepherds  who,  in  summer,  pasture  their  flocks  on  the  heights  of  Taurus,  during  the  rigorous  season  seek 
shelter  for  them  in  the  nch  plain*  around  these  citica.  That  of  Adana  is  of  exuberant  fecundity,  and,  being 
I <der ably  cultivated,  yields  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and  cotton,  not  only  for  home  use,  but  in  large  quantities 
fur  exportation.  To  these  are  added  cojiper  from  the  northern  districts,  and  gall  nut*  from  the  mount* ms 
The  returns  ate  taken  in  coffee,  rice,  sugar,  and  hardware.  Tarsus,  however.  La  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
the  sex 

.pt X To  the  ea*t  of  Adana  it  another  ptaht  equally  fertile,  on  which  the  ancient  Mopsus,  or  klopouesta, 
is  still  found  under  the  name  of  Me**l*.  ’I  bis  place,  however,  ha*  been  occupied  by  a band  of  Turcoman 
depredators,  who  have  reduced  the  plain  around  to  a state  of  desolation,  and  the  place  itself  to  a poor  village, 
composed  of  mud  cottages. 

At  the  tret  tern  Umndarp  of  Cilicia  begins  the  coast  of  Pamphylla,  to  which  the  moderns  give  the 
name  of  Caramania,  from  an  early  Turkish  kingdom  formed  upon  the  coast,  of  which  Karaman,  in  the 
Interior,  was  the  capital  'This  tract  consists  of  a succession  of  valleys  separated  by  ridge*  that  branch  from 
the  loftier  heights  of  Taurus.  These  valleys,  though  often  narrow,  arc  usually  watered  by  line  streams,  and 
very  fertile.  The  mixes  often  terminate  by  presenting  to  the  sea,  in  the  boldest  and  must  picturesque  forms, 
lofty  perpendicular  cliff*  of  Uracstooe  or  marble. 

378o.  kclcjlth.  on  the  Ghiuksu  (the  ancient  t aJycadnus',  a river  of  some  magnitude,  is  merely  an  assemblage 
of  outrage*  built  of  wood  or  earth  , but  near  it  sue  considerable  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Seletteta.  There  i*  a 
theatre  partly  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a htU ; and  in  front  of  it  a long  line  of  porticoes  and  otheT  remains  of 
large  ancsctit  edifice*.  In  the  vicinity  is  an  extensive  necropolis  or  cemetery,  consisting,  a*  usual,  of  numerous 
tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  with  some  sculpture,  and  a variety  of  Inscriptions  An  aga  resides  here,  subject  to  the 


governor  of  Cyprus.  Farther  up  the  river,  near  its  junction  with  a tributary  called  the  Enoinah,  is  Mot.  a 
miserable  village  of  SUi  hovel*,  built  with  feeds  and  mud,  while  some  wretched  inhabitants  seek  their  alx«h? 
in  the  rocky  caverns.  This,  however,  was  the  site  of  a magnifleent  ancient  cly,  supposed  byMr.  Kintveir  to 
have  been  Philadelphia,  the  plan  and  principal  edi  flees  of  which  may  be  distinctly  tiared.  The  cottage*  are 
tnUrmincUsl  with  long  colonnades  and  porticoes,  still  partially  standing  ; and  pillars  of  veed  antique  and  other 
marble*  Ue  half  buriou,  or  covered  by  ruined  mosques  and  hou*c«.  Tne  castle  t*  large,  and  nearly  entire ; U 
i»  ltuilt  on  a precipice  overhanging  the  Ghuiksu;  its  walls  are  surmounted  with  battlement*  flanked  by 
wiiiarc  towers  open  to  the  interior  This  scene  of  wretchedness,  the  result  of  mUgovernmcirt.  is  found  in  a 
valley,  the  asfxect  of  which  promise*  peculiar  fertility.  It  abound*  also  with  the  most  beautiful  scenery  : the 
(-.I'tuH's,  grove*,  and  streams,  of  tnc  lower  tracts  contrasting  admirably  with  the  majestic  forms  of  the 
mountains  above,  and  the  dark  wood*  with  which  thry  orr  covered.  t ^ , 

JJbtk  Proceeding  u'eiiward  along  the  coast Jn<m  SeUfkek,  u found  A tlendri,  calk'd  by  the  Turks  Gulnaz,  a 
tew  wretched  hovefc,  built  anud  the  ruins  of  the  uucnnt  Cclemlcris,  which  lie  about  In  scattered  and 
i..milrirring  heap*.  Merc,  however,  a magazine  and  a custom-house  are  kef*,  to  maintain  the  communicant* 
with  Cyprus. 

from  Krlrmtri,  on  the  o,vo-.t»  .ulr  at  a .mall  taa.  • Itrand  (Mture  pmmb  llaetf  In  Cap. 
\i.snvnur,  the  moot  southerly  point  of  A»*  Minor,  presenting  to  the  Mediterranean  a bold,  and  on  one  sake 
pi  Accessible,  cliff  The  other  side  is  secured  by  a castle,  and  a double  range  of  lofty  walls,  within  which  are 
the  remain*  of  the  ancient  Aftcmuno.  It  appears  to  have  been  considerable ; but  sea  real)  a block  or  fragment 
of  marble  remain*.  Only  the  abode*  of  the  dead  remain  entire,  exhibiting  a remarkable  proof  of  the  durability 
U thetr  materia  s compaml  with  Umn  which  lurnwd  the  habitations  of  the  living.  Thaw  tombs,  many  of 
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which  display  considerable  magnifies***,  have  all  been  opened  ; but  their  walla  are  attll  standing.  The  spot 
u entirely  deemed  , but  about  six  ml  lee  distant  u the  modem  castle  of  An  amour,  a large  edifice*,  now  going 
to  ruin. 

SWl  Cape  Anamour  I*  succeeded  by  a range  of  rocky  coast.  at  ooljr  two  pointa  of  which  torrent*  twnrtrara 
Into  the  aea ; here  rulna  are  aU  that  Indicate  the  rite  of  Charadru » and  Antnchia  ad  Cragv m.  At  the  end  of 
thta  coast,  the  lofty  and  romantic  elifll  of  Cape  Minty  project  koto  the  sea.  On  its  piunaclc  are  the  remain* 
of  a castle,  which  look*  down  perpendicularly  Arum  a great  height  upon  the  water*.  At  Ha  foot,  along  the 
banka  of  a river,  are  the  foundation*  of  large  edifice*  and  base*  of  column*  in  long  range*,  all  the  lupcr- 
•fructurea  having  been  carried  away.  Tbeae  are  the  remain*  of  Trajonopoli*.  To  the  we*t  i*  a beautiful 
plain,  five  or  id  milt*  in  extent 

J7W9.  Proceeding  trestnrard,  the  traveller  meet*  numerous  towns  and  village*,  modern  upon  ancient  site*, 
but  both  deserted,  bearing  mark*  of  the  denotation  which  now  reign*  in  this  part  of  Uw  empire.  At  length 
are  espied  the  White  cllffk  of  Ataya , rearing  themselves  high  above  the  wares.  Tin*  mountain  fortress,  railed 
In  the  middle  ages  Castei  Ubatdo,  is  compared  by  Colonel  I^eake  to  a second  Gibraltar.  Two  of  the  tides  are 
absolutely  perpendicular,  the  other  Is  completely  tenccd  with  high  *olld  walls  and  towers.  The  town,  titaatrd 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  i*  about  a mile  in  circuit  It  scarcely  contains  any  vestige  of  Coracrslum,  cm  whose 
site  it  stands  ; and  as  a modem  town,  though  the  residence  of  a ungiack,  it  is  poor,  destitute  of  commerce 
and  thinly  peopled,  having,  according  to  Captain  Beaufort,  only  8000  Inhabitants. 

J7SG.  On  a low  and  desert  promontory,  to  the  westward  of  Alai  a,  CapUln  Beaufort  discovered  the  superb 
monument*  of  Side.  They  are  numerous  = but  the  prominent  object  Is  a theatre,  the  most  extensive  preserved 
among  those  of  the  many  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  half  excavafod,  half  composed  of  masonry,  and 
ha*  an  exterior  diameter  of  409  foci  There  are  forty. nine  rows  of  seat*,  all  of  white  marble,  and  of  admirable 
workmanship  On  these  might  sit  1&9]0  persons;  and  by  standing  or  sitting  on  the  step*,  an  audience  of 
1&.240  might  be  accommodated.  Among  other  remains  are  those  of  a building  dedicated  to  astronomical 
purpose* ; those  of  a spacious  bath  ; and  many  other*,  now  scarcely  to  be  dUUngulihed  auiUI  the  thorn*  and 
brambles  with  which  they  are  overgrown.  The  trace*  or  a spacious  double  harbour  accord  with  the  report 
given  by  Idey,  of  the  naval  skill  and  prowess  of  the  Mldetiana 

3791.  Pasting  faant,  the  ancient  Magyikw,  Dtukmkckr,  and  *ome  smaller  places,  we  come  to  A t tafia, 
ealled  by  the  Turk*  Adah*,  and  by  the  Italians  SaUlla,  the  principal  town  In  this  quarter.  Attain*  PhU- 
addphus,  by  whom  It  was  founded,  made  It  hi*  capital,  and  spared  no  cost  In  adorning  It.  The  situation  it 
peculiarly  beautiful,  along  the  skte  of  a rising  hill  which  fronts  the  sea,  and  upon  which  the  street*  are 
arranged  like  the  seat*  of  a theatre  Its  ancscnt  Importance  b attested  by  numerou*  granite  column*  and 
fragments  of  *cul|«rure,  particularly  by  a magnificent  gateway  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  gardens  behind. 
Interspersed  with  country  houses,  are  filled  with  the  finest  fruit  trees,  and  refreshed  by  the  breetes  from 
Mount  Taurus.  The  population  is  estimated  at  8000,  of  whom  two  third*  arc  Mahometan,  aiwl  the  remainder 
Greek.  A considerable  trade  boa  of  late  been  carried  on  in  grain,  which  is  copiously  produced  in  tire  sur. 
rounding  fields,  watered  by  streams  that  are  loaded  with  calcareous  dnxmt*. 

STtfcf-  the  coast  now  taka  a toutkeriy  directum,  forming  a side  or  the  deep  bay  at  the  bottom  or  which 
Attalia  is  situated.  On  this  coast  are  found  the  ruins  of  Phasetit,  in  a swampy  and  unhealthy  situation,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Sciyma,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  79XJ  fiert,  and  by  its  frowning  aspect,  and  the  for- 
midable sound*  which  echo  through  the  caverns,  inspires  the  natives  with  superstitious  dread.  Dcflktash, 
situated  on  • plain,  enclosed  by  mountains,  is  filled  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Olympus,  Its  name, 
signifying  the  perforated  rock,  designate*  the  principal  object  for  which  it  is  remarkable.  Place*  of  only 
secondary  importance  occur  until,  after  passing  Capo  Khcliriunl*  '.the  ancient  PrvMontvrrmn  Sacnrm ),  and 
reaching  the  river  Andraki.  we  discover  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Myra,  A theatre, 
tolerably  entire, XfcS  feel  in  diameter,  with  other  remain*  of  public  buildings  and  inscribed  sepulchres,  mark  its 
ancient  splendour.  It  U situated  three  miles  up  the  river,  in  a plain,  fertile,  aiwd  tolerably  cultivated.  West, 
ward,  along  the  cvwst,  t*  a crowd  of  rocky  islands,  abounding  wttli  fin*  creek*  and  hays,  which  might  render 
them  the  seat  of  a consider  able  commerce  and  population.  That  they  were  *0  anciently , appear*  clearly  from 
traces  left  on  those  of  Kakava  ami  CastekwLso. 

3793,  Winding  round  the  interior  of  a deep  and  circuitous  bay,  we  find  at  its  eastern 
head  Macri.  This  town,  having  an  excellent  harbour,  is  employed  by  the  government  ox  its 
medium  of  communication  with  Egypt.  It  exports  firewood  to  that  country;  timber,  tar, 
cattlr,  and  salt  to  Kliodc*.  It  is,  however,  rendered  extremely  unhealthy  by  an  almost 
constant  malaria , arising  partly  from  the  damps  of  ancient  edifices  partly  from  its  situation, 
in  a pit,  as  it  were,  amidst  overhanging  mountains  which  produce  confined  air  and  frequent 
chilling  breeaea.  Nothing  can  exceed,  in  gloomy  grandeur,  the  aspect  of  this  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  presenting  an  unbroken  range  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  arc  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 

3794.  Near  Macri  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tel  menus,  which  rank  with  the  grandest 
and  most  perfect  of  any  in  Asia  Minor,  and  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  a manner 
jxrculiarly  careful  and  interesting.  The  first  object  which  strikes  the  spectator  from  the  sea, 
consists  of  the  remains  of  a spacious  theatre  (jig,  361*),  built  on  the  side  of  a mountain,  to 


TUUfU  AT  MACBS. 

whose  (helving  (hie*  the  structure  was  adapted.  Several  of  itt  portals  srv  yet  shouting,  of 
enormous  magnitude,  anti  built  of  vtones  eight  or  Un  feet  long,  put  together  without  any 
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cement.  Dr.  Clarke  observe*,  that,  44  in  the  plan*  of  Grecian  architects,  the  vast  operations 
of  nature  were  rendered  subservient  to  works  of  art ; for  the  mountains  on  which  they  built 
their  theatres  possessed  naturally  a theatrical  form,  and  towering  behind  them,  exhibited  a 
continuation  of  the  immense  icoilon  which  contained  the  seats  for  the  spectators,  giving  a 
prodigious  dignity  to  their  appearance.  Every  thing  at  Telmessus  is  Cyclopean : a certain 
vastness  of  proportion,  as  in  the  walls  of  Tirynthus  or  of  Crotona,  excites  a degree  of  ad* 
miration  mingled  with  awe  ; and  this  may  be  said  to  characterise  the  vestiges  of  the  Dorian  style 

sll  over  Asia  Minor."  Peculiar  care 
has  here  been  taken  in  adorning  the 
tombs  both  with  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture. The  greater  have  both  their 
interior  chambers  and  the  columns  in 
front  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock ; 
and  tbs  stones  arc  joined  together  so 
nicely,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  discover  the  entrance.  Other  tombs 
represent  the  Grecian  soras,  consisting 
of  huge  single  stones  pitched  often  on 
tike  summits  of  high  rocks.  Others, 
again,  consist  of  a number  of  thess 
stones  joined  together;  and  one  was  of 
such  magnitude,  that  Dr.  Clarke  con- 
jectured it  might  be  the  mausoleum  of 
Artemisia  ( fig.  562.). 

3795.  Emerging  from  the  Gulf  of  Atom,  and  passing  along  the  deserted  sites  of  Colynda 
and  Cannus  the  former  capital  of  Perara,  the  navigator  descries  a narrow  passage,  through 
which,  if  liis  vessel  reach  the  dimensions  of  a frigate,  he  will  work  his  way  with  some 
difficulty,  unless  the  wind  be  favourable.  On  entering,  however,  he  finds  himself  in  the 
spacious  bap  of  Marmorice , twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  which  its  lofty  wooded 
shores  secure  from  every  wind.  The  town,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  small,  composed  of 
whinstonc  cottages  like  those  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

379ft  At  tee  approach  the  confines  ttf  Ionia  and  the  westers  coast,  the  monuments  of  antiouitv  become  mnrs 
numerous  and  striking  The  two  deep  bay*  of  Syml  and  Cos,  whlrh  follow  almost  immediately  alter  that  of 
M anaor ice.  are  nearly  unexplored  by  the  moderns.  At  Cape  Crio,  however,  the  point  of  separation  between 
them,  are  round  the  extensive  ruim  of  Cnidus.  No  Clreek  city  is  said  to  prevent  more  varied  specimens 
of  ancient  architecture ; and  in  none  has  the  work  of  destruction  been  more  active.  The  wholr  area 
of  the  city  la  one  promiscuous  mass  of  ruins,  amongst  which  are  numbered  three  thratres,  one  of  thna 
400  feet  in  diameter;  several  temple*,  many  tomhs.  and  tome  superb  fragments  of  sculpture  The  white 
marble  steps  of  one  of  the  theatres  may  still  be  found  buried  under  the  grass  and  bushes,  and  near  it  are  the 
fragments  of  a Corinthian  temple  of  the  same  materials.  The  remains  of  two  artificial  harbours,  formed 
by  long  piers  projecting  into  the  sea,  may  still  be  traced. 

3797.  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cos  i*  Me  lasso,  rather  a considerable  modem  town,  the 
residence  of  an  aga,  though  ill  built  ; but  it  is  distinguished  ss  occupying  the  site  of 
Mylasa  !fg.563.)f  once  a capital  of  Cans.  The  temples  of  this  city  were  in  ancient  times 

so  numerous,  that  a crier, 
entering  the  market-place, 
instead  of  the  usual  excla- 
mation, u Hear,  ye  peo- 
ple!" called  out,  u Hear, 
ye  temples  !**  They  are 
now  almost  entirely  de- 
molished ; and  of  one  very 
fine  portico,  of  tike  Com- 
posite  order,  which  was 
found  by  Pococke,  there 
remained,  in  Chandler's 
lime,  only  the  basement. 
The  tombs  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  some  ore  of 
peculiar  structure.  About 
ten  mile*  to  the  south-east, 
Kskihissar.  a poor  modern 
village,  stands  on  the  site 
of  Stratonicea. 

379A  leoteer  fioim  the  ut me  gulf,  to  many  parts  of  which  It  gives  its  own  name,  is  Boodraom,  on  the  site 
of  llalicarnauus  (.fig.  5* it'.  It  la  still  a considerable  Turkish  cruising  port,  with  a modern  castle  and 
palace  that  posse**  strength  and  magnificence.  There  are  no  remains  at  all  entire,  except  that  of  a 
theatre  overhanging  the  town ; but  llic  attentive  eye  of  the  traveller  soon  discovers  numerous  fragment* 
indicative  of  the  former  existence  of  a magnificent  city.  A traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century  asserts 
that  Hp  saw  some  vestiges  of  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia:  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  several  of  the 
fragments  now  transferred  to  modern  buddings  seems  to  characterise  them  as  having  belonged  to  soma 
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celebrated  structure.  Frieses  inserted  into  the  walk  of  the  rattle  hart  been  considered  as  i|wcinitu 

of  sculpture  r<jual  to  those  of 
the  Parthenon 
S7*i0.  Turning  the  head  of  the 
bay  of  Bondroout,  we  find  on 
a smaller  b«T,  Jisam  KaUui , 
the  ancient  Jatsut,  marked  by 
manv  monuinmts,  chiefly  se. 
pulchraL  Across  a broad  neck 
of  land,  on  the  Latonian  CJulf, 
travellers  sought,  but  have 
scarcely  found,  the  still  more 
celebrated  site  of  Miletus. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  gulf  is  the  Tillage  of  Pa- 
lattha,  the  considerable  ruins 
adjoining  whose  beautiful  site  have  been  supposed  by  Spon  and  others  to  be  those  of  Mitrtus  'jfg  5*4 ) , 
but  a difrerent  opinion  now  prevails. 


■tier's. 


3800.  We  hate  reached  f he  finest  and  ntotf  cetehratrd  region  of  Ada  Minor  t at  the  mouth 
of  the  Meander,  w hose  winding  stream  w aters  the  most  extended  and  fertile  of  all  the  vales 
of  Ionia.  At  every  step  we  ascend  occur  tlie  remains  of  magnificent  cities.  Those  of 
Magnesia,  on  the  Meander,  are  usually  supposed  to  be  found  at  Guzrihissar,  itself  a large 
town,  and  the  Turkish  capital  of  this  district.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference, 
built  on  a hill  wrhirh  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  over  the  valley  of  the 
Meander,  reaching  downward  as  far  as  the  sea.  Even  the  city  itself,  though  composed  of 
the  usual  Turkish  materials,  presents  considerable  beauty  in  its  exterior  aspect,  containing 
numerous  courts  and  gardens  filled  with  orange  and  cy press  trees  whose  foliage  mingles 
with  its  lofty  minarets  Even  the  streets  are  broader  and  better  disposed  than  is  usual  in 
Turkey.  GuxelhUsar  is  the  residence  of  a pacha,  and  carries  on  a great  trade  in  cotton 
and  cotton  yam,  part  of  which  is  manufactured  within  itself  into  coarse  calicoes.  These 
circumstances  make  it  the  residence  of  many  Jews  and  other  rich  merchants  and  one  of 
the  most  considerable  places  in  Asia  Minor.  The  ruin*  are  scattered  in  fragments  and  in 
general  only  their  foundations  can  be  traced  ; but  Pocockc  saw  on  the  north  side  remains 
of  a very  splendid  temple,  which  appeared  likely  to  be  the  celebrated  one  of  Diana  Leuco- 
phrync.  Mr.  Leake,  however,  places  the  site  of  Magnesia  twelve  miles  lower  down  the 
river,  at  a place  called  Juckbazar,  where  Van  Egmont  found  a number  of  large  ruins  He 
make*  the  Guzellimar  ruins  to  be  those  of  Tralles  which  lure  been  usually  referred  to  the 
village  of  Sultanhissar,  fifteen  miles  higher  up,  but  where  Mr.  Leake  finds  the  remains  of 
Nyia.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  the*  village  of  Yeni  Bazar,  is  found  a magnifi- 
cent palace  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient  AlabamLa.  Near  Yeni  Sliehr  are  those  of 
Antioch  on  the  Meander,  in  a neighbourhood  still  celebrated,  a*  in  ancient  times  for  the 
excellence  of  it*  figs  Considerably  farther  up,  some  miles  from  tins  left  bonk,  is  Degnixlei, 
which  was  a large  town  at  the  beginning  of  Ur*  last  century,  when  12JXX)  of  ita  inhabitants 
were  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  : it  has  since  become  a very  poor  place.  From  this 
point,  tlie  lofty  cliffs  and  snowy  pinnacle*  of  the  great  encircling  range,  called  by  the 
Turks  Baba  Dagh,  the  44  father  of  mountains"  In-gin  to  appear ; but  the  foreground 
beneath  them  consists  of  a tract  crossed  by  low  calcareous  bills  Amid  these  are  the 
majestic  remains  of  Laodicca  and  of  Ilierapolis 

3801.  I.aodiota  is  situated  on  a hill  of  dry,  hard  porous  earth,  which  resounds  under  the 
feet ; at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Lycus,  a tributary  of  the  Meander.  It  was  founded 
by  Antiochus,  but  did  not  rise  to  high  importance  until  under  the  Roman  empire,  and 
about  the  Christian  era.  It  presents,  in  shattered  profusion,  all  tie  monuments  which  gave 
grandeur  to  a Grecian  city ; and  its  columns  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  the  most  pre- 
cious materials  ( fig.  566. ).  These  remains  cover  the  whole  surface  enclosed  within  the 
walla.  At  present  the  desertion  is  complete  : there  is  neither  house,  church,  nor  mosque ; 
a fox  passing  from  behind  a wall  was  found  by  Dr.  Chandler  the  only  inhabitant  of 
Laodicca.  On  the  opposite  side,  and  nearer  the  Meander,  is  Hierapohs,  whose  mineral  baths 
were  formerly  so  celebrated.  The  mountain  above  it  has  been  completely  petrified  by  the 
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itreami  flowing  down  iu  aides,  which  have  given  it,  when  seen  from  6 aisUccc,  the  appear- 
ance of  chalk,  and,  on  a nearer  view,  that  of  an  immense  frozen  cascade.  The  incrustation 
i%  alkaline,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  effervesces  with  acids.  The  ruins  are  eitemive ; a 
very  beautiful  and  perfect  theatre,  the  marble  seats  of  which  arc  still  standing;  two  large 
churches;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  most  ample  and  magnificent  baths,  composed  of 
marble,  combined  with  the  petrified  substances,  and  formed  above  into  huge  vaults,  the 
appearance  of  wliich  is  almost  awful.  Tire  site  of  Colat&e  appears  to  be  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  bas  been  fixed  at  a Turkish  castle  on  a rock  called  Konous,  which,  however, 
presents  no  ruins  of  the  requisite  magnitude. 

3802.  From  the  mouth  the  Meander  Use  coast  maker  a large  circuit,  stretching  out  tin  ant;  a narrow 
strait  separate*  it  from  the  Island  of  Samos.  Thi*  spot  was  the  theatre  of  the  celebrated  naval  action  of 
Mycale,  aad  has  la  our  mrn  times  been  distinguished  by  the  exploits  of  the  modem  Greek*,  The  coast  again 
bends  in  want,  and  we  reach  ftcala  Nova,  a imrt  modem  Turkish  sea-port,  which  carrie*  ©«  a considerable 
trade  with  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  district*  and  islands.  The  population,  prior  to  the  late  convulsions, 
was  estimated  a*  1700  families,  of  whom  moire  than  a third  were  Greek.  The  site  Is  that  of  Keapolis,  and 
contain*  tome  ruins. 

3801  At  a little  dietane*  from  Scata  Kmm  u the  mouth  of  the  Cariter,  which  waters  another  of  tire  beau, 
tiftil  vale*  of  this  fine  region.  Though  every  way  Inferior  to  the  Meander,  it  contains  one  almost  unrivalled 
site  — FpAetu j.  This  city,  once  the  pride  of  Asia,  is  now  represented  by  Aisaaluck,  a poor  village,  of  a frw 
cottages,  fslkm  even  from  what  it  once  was  as  a Mahometan  town.  This  is  attested  by  a large  castle  and 
untrue,  containing  beautiful  stones  enriched  with  the  finest  sculpture ; the  l r* relief  soon  discovers,  however, 
that  these  «W  not  Ephesus,  but  fragment*  taken  from  iu  ruin*.  At  the  distance  of  half  a mile,  the  traces 
of  lbs  city  may  be  clearly  recognised.  The  stadium,  now  converted  Into  a cornfield,  the  theatre,  the  odenn, 

and  the  gymnaakrm  f Jig.  567.),  may  all 
he  dUtinguished  in  outline,  and  th«r 
trea  is  strewed  with  fine  fragment*. 
:’herc  is  a particular  part  of  the  re. 
Ublature  of  a Corinthian  temple, 
delineated  by  M.  Chobcul  Gaunter, 
which,  in  the  richness  and  variety  of 
its  ornament*.  as  well  as  their  fine  ex- 
ecu  lion,  has,  perhaps,  never  been  rur. 
passed  'fig.  568.’.  But  it  is  not  without 
difficulty,  and  even  doubt,  that  he  can 
determine  the  spot  where  stood  that 
proud  boast  of  antiquity,  the  temple 
* »md  to  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  All 
that  constituted  the  splendour  of  this 
c.lifice ; it*  cotunin*,or  which  12/  were 
the  gins  of  kings;  Its  works  of  ail, 
comprising  the  martcr-plcces  of  Apelles 
and  Praxiteles,  hare  disappeared.  A (• 
ter  the  temple  had  been  repeatedly  pillaged  by  the  barbarians.  Justinian  removed  the  column*  to  adore  the 
church  of  SL  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  It  can  now  be  Identified  only  by  the  marshy  spot  on  which  it  wss 
erected,  and  by  the  prodigious  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  arches  raised  above  as  a foundation.  The  vaults 
formed  by  them  compose  a sort  of  labyrinth,  and  pure  water  is  knewdeep  underneath,  There  is  not  an 
apartment  entire;  but  thick  walls,  shafts  of  column*,  and  fragments  of  every  kind,  are  confusedly  scattered 

3801.  The  Upper  Cut  rut  presents.  In  It*  short  course,  no  trace  of  any  celebrated  dtp.  It  has,  however,  on 
Its  southern  hank  a modern  town,  bearing  the  remarkable  name  of  Tyria  or  Tyre,  but  presenting  no  snoots, 
merit*  to  justify  the  inference*  which  might  be  drawn  from  so  remarkable  a name.  1 1 is  large  and  well  built, 
and  from  fourteen  In  twenty  minarets,  rising  amid  trees  and  surrounding  gardens,  give  K a vvrv  beautiful 
appearance  Its  flourishing  state  is  due  to  its  situation  In  the  finest  part  of  the  vale  of  Cay* ter,  which  yield* 
large  crops  of  rice,  and  allbirds  the  richest  pastures 

3305.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Caytter  the  coast  sweep*  out  into  an  extended  peninsula, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  island  of  Scio  ; after  which  it  turn*  inward,  and  forms  a side  of 
that  deep  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  Smyrna  u situated.  Tbi*  modern  capital  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  emporium  of  the  Levant,  presents  almost  the  only  remnant  of  that  prosperity 
which  was  once  so  widely  diffused.  The  situation  is  such,  that  Smyrna  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  a flourishing  place.  It  has  a fine  bay,  with  good  anchorage,  a secure  and  capacious 
harbour,  and,  behind,  a plain  watered  by  the  Moles,  which  produce*  abundantly  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Although  Smyrna  be  not  placed  in  any  of  the  great  western  valleys  it  is  so 
near,  and  in  so  central  a position  with  respect  to  them  all,  that  it  can  cosily  draw  from  tl«  tn 
every  valuable  product.  With  so  advantageous  a site,  this  city  rose  early  to  eminence. 
Its  first  boast  was  to  have  given  birth  to  Homer ; ami  it  was  received,  though  somewhat 
late,  into  the  Ionian  confederacy.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Lydians,  but,  baring  been 
rebuilt  by  A nti  gun  us  rose  then  to  its  highest  prosperity ; so  that  Strabo  pronounce*  it  the 
mo*l  beautiful  city  of  Ada.  This  praise  it  owed  particularly  to  its  gymnasium,  its  temple 
dedicated  to  Homer,  and  the  general  elegance  and  arrangement  of  its  streets.  Of  the 
ancient  edifices  which  stood  on  the  hill  above  the  city,  only  the  ground  plan  can  now  be 
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traced,  the  whole  material*  having  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  modem 
Smyrna,  which  extends  along  the  bay  four  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  Its  groves 
and  minarets  make  a magnificent  appearance  from  the  sea  ; and  the  hill,  though  stripped  of 
its  classic  edifices,  has  still  a large  Genoese  castle  on  ita  summit.  Within  arc  gloomy 
walls,  narrow  and  ill  paved  streets;  but  the  houses  along  the  shore  are  very  delightful, 
having  gardens  stretching  down  to  the  water,  and  summer-houses  at  their  verge.  The 
city  is  liable  to  earthquakes,  which,  unless  in  1739,  have  caused  more  fear  than  injury ; and, 
what  is  worse,  the  plague  seldom  allows  a year  to  pass  without  committing  serious  ravages, 
live  population  lias  been  estimated  from  100,000  to  120,000,  of  whom  30,000  are  supposed 
to  be  Greeks,  and  8000  Armenians.  Upwards  of  2000  Europeans,  chiefly  French,  are 
settled  here  for  the  Levant  trade,  and  form  a numerous  society  within  themselves,  which 
enlivens  the  gloom  peculiar  to  a Turkish  city.  The  exports  of  Smyrna  are  those  of  Asia 
Minor ; raw  silk,  cotton,  carpets,  mohair,  raisins,  drugs,  and  a few  precious  stones.  The 
returns  are  chiefly  in  wrought  silk,  w oollens,  tin,  lead,  and  glass. 

3806.  Frvm  Smyrna,  after  rounding  a small  promontory,  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Hermut,  the  modern  Sarahat,  which  watered  one  of  the  western  valleys,  rivalling  in  extent 
that  of  the  Meander.  At  a considerable  distance  up,  is  another  Ma$neria,  a celebrated 
ancient  capita),  which  continues  to  be  a large  and  populous  town.  Above  rises  a very  lofty 
mountain,  celebrated  for  the  production  of  loadstone,  whence  the  term  magnet  is  sup- 
posed to  be  applied  to  that  mineral.  But  the  most  remarkable  place  on  the  Hermus 
is  that  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  Sardis,  scattered  over  a verdant  plain,  near  a miserable 
village,  which  yet  retains  the  name  of  Sort.  Of  the  Ionic  temple  of  Cybele,  the  existing 

remains  show  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  of  Grecian  monu- 
ments, and  tlie  capitals  of  that  order 
appeared  to  Mr.  Cockerell  the  finest 
specimens  he  had  any  where  seen. 
Some  of  the  structures  are  of  brick, 
and  exhibit  a striking  proof  of  the 
durability  which  the  ancients  could 
bestow  on  that  material.  Five  miles 
distant,  near  a small  lake,  is  the  tomb 
of  Ilalyattes,  celebrated  by  the  an- 
cients os  a monument  that  might 
almost  vie  with  those  of  Egypt  or 
Babylon.  This  mound  is  a full  quar- 
ter of  a mile  in  circumference;  but 
the  rains  have  diminished  its  original 
altitude  of  200  feet.  We  know  not 
if  Chandler  has  much  ground  for 
thinking  that  treasure  would  be  found 
here,  if  any  one  would  undertake  the 
immense  labour  of  digging. 

3807.  H'e  hair  dill  to  survey  the  last 
a rui  least  of  the  Ionian  valley*,  that  of 
Caicus.  It  presents  the  name  and  the 
site  of  Pergamot,  once  the  capital  of 
a powerful  line  of  kings,  and  contain- 
ing a library  which  ranked  only  second 
to  that  of  Alexandria.  The  place  still 
flourishes,  and  has  a great  population, 
stated,  pcrliaps  loo  high,  at  15,000. 
The  ruins  have  not  been  accurately 
observed.  In  a fine  plain,  on  a tri- 
butary of  tlie  Caicus  »»  • tolerably 
large  but  poor  town,  called  Akhissar, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tbyatira, 
of  which,  however,  no  monuments 
are  now  left.  About  fifteen  miles 
distant  is  Kirkagatch,  a town  said  to 
contain  10,000  inhabitants. 
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inamifectmiw  of  oil  am!  soap  were  established.  In  1B20,  Cydonia  was  eUimated  to  contain  35,000  Inha. 


biUuiU  : the  homes  were  well  built  of  »toiM? ; though,  from  the  neglect  of  forming  an  original  plan,  they  i 
arrange*!  without  order,  and  without  any  preventive  again*  the  accumulation  of  filth.  The  population  wag 
entirely  Greek,  and  formed  a met  of  independent  republic,  governed  by  ita  own  magistrate*,  and  paying 


merely  a tribute  to  the  Porte  Next  year,  on  occaaion  of  the  general  rising  of  the  Greek  nation,  the  Pacha 
of  Bruia  sent  a body  of  troops  to  occupy  the  place  ; a step  which  indv 
It,  and  seek  shelter  on  the  neighbouring  Islet  of  Mosconissi. 

Greek  fleet,  the  Turkish  gamaon  was  driven  out ; hut,  in 
twenty  {daces  , and  the  native  population  had  scarcely  ti 
heap  of  ashes.  No  account  has  yet  been  received  of  ita 
Ml  “ " 


induced  most  of  tha  Inhabitants  to  a 
A general  descent  being  soon  after  made  by  the 
treating,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  more  than 
to  make  their  escape,  when  It  waa  reduced  to  a 
revival 

P, using  round  the  Gulf  qf  Adramyti,  with  a small  town  of  the  same  name  at  Ita  bead,  we  enter  on  a 


seen#  less  adorned  by  nature  and  art,  but  lurpassing  in  fame  any  of  the  splendid  regions  already  surveyed. 

4 camps  ubi  Troja  full/*  — an  interesting  and  mrateruHi*  subject ; on  which.  In  recent  times, 
volume*  harp  been  written  Such  a controversy  would  evidently  be  far  beyond  our  limit*.  It  is  I 


This  I*  the  * 


obvious  that  all  the  grand  outlines  of  nature,  as  delineated  by  Homer,  remain  unaltered.  The  island  of 
, the  neighbouring  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  plain  traversed  by  several  small  and  rapid  rivers  j 
ilnd,  the  lofty  summits  of  Ida  and  the  rugged  steer*  of  Garganis  — these  still  form  the  characteristic 
of  the  Troad  The  details  are  Involved  in  muen  greater  perplexity.  Perhaps,  In  regard  to  these. 


and,  behind, 
features 


iuch  greater  perplexity.  Perhaps,  In  regai 
Homer  may  have  been  lets  exact,  ami  may  have  taken  such  liberties  as  suited  the  objects  of  his  ( 
plain  often  Inundated,  con**ier*h)r  changes  of  surface  ami  boundary  may  probably  have  taken  place ; and 
the  parties  In  the  controversy  have  auumed  the  right  of  supposing  such  as  might  best  accord  with  thru- 
hypotheses  The  leading  data  given  by  Homer  are,  the  ftramander  rising  almost  under  the  walla  of  Troy, 
from  two  fountains,  one  hot  the  other  cold  ; (he  Simots  afterwards  flowing  into  it  from  the  right  \ a plain 
between  the  Scamandcr  and  the  S Iranis  : and  Troy  from  a height  overlooking  that  plain  The  actual  features 
are,  the  Meander,  a consider  side  mountain  stream,  which  rises,  however,  as  Dr  Clarke  has  shown,  not  near  any 
noarible  site  of  Troy,  but  forty  miles  up  the  country,  amid  the  heights  of  Ida.  It  receive*,  on  the  left,  a rivulet 
from  the  height  of  Bonarhaiht,  the  site  or  some  hot  springs,  and  sever  si  remarkable  tombs : on  the  other,  a small 
sluggish  stream,  called  the  Kalllfat  Osmack.  A larger  one.  the  Qhkumbrek,  runs  parallel  to  it  on  this  side, 
but  bills  into  the  sea.  The  first  hypothecs  waa  that  of  Chevalier,  according  to  whom  Bonarhashi  is  the  rite 
of  Troy,  and  the  stream  flowing  from  It  the  Sramander.  He  thus  obtained  for  the  site  of  the  city  a hill  the 
fountains,  several  large  tumuli,  and  other  ancient  remains.  I>r.  Clarke,  however,  having  dearly  proved  the 
Meander  to  be  much  the  greater  stream,  and  bearing  still  the  ancient  name,  rejected  the  rivulet  of  lionarbaahl 
a*  unworthy  of  notice  The  Kimoit  appeared  to  him  to  be  found  in  the  Kallifat  Osmack.  which  has  a course 
of  fifteen  mile*,  and  a tolerable  body  of  water,  but  a slow  current : floods,  however,  might  render  it  M the 
rapid  Sunoi*  " Between  these  rivers  is  the  village  of  Tchiblak,  which  may,  he  conceives,  have  been  the  site 
or  Troy.  A late  ingenious  writer  has  sought  to  fix  the  SkmoU  In  the  Ghiumbrek,  supposed  thru  to  have 
**■  *'inilcr,  though  tta  course  Is  now  changed.  The  intervening  plain  would  afford  ampU 
t armies,  and  such  as  no  other  hypothesis  presents  ; while  within  its  circuit  Is  a spot 


MMV  II  i sought  to  I 

fallen  into  the  Me* filler,  though  IU  course  Is  now  changed.  The  intervening  plain  would  afford  ample  room 
for  the  contending  armies,  atnl  such  as  no  other  hypothesis  presents  -,  while  within  its  circuit  Is  a spot  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  Clarke  to  be  the  New  Ilium  of  Strabo,  believed,  in  his  time,  though  not  by  himself,  to  be  the 


spot  on  which  Troy  stood  Mr.  l<eakc,  again,  has  revived  the  almost  forgotten  hypothesis  of  Chevalier.  He 
imagines  that  the  Bonarbasht,  in  consequence  of  coming  from  Troy,  was  honoured  with  the  principal  name, 
while  the  Meander,  above  the  Junction,  was  considered  merely  as  a tributary.  In  its  height,  in  the  two  foun. 
tains,  and  in  every  other  particular,  it  will  then  correspond  to  the  description  of  Homer. 

3810.  Dr.  Clark*  tested  the  heights  qf  Ida , where  be  found  the  most  rugged  and  romantic  scenery,  and 

‘ ‘ *d  from  its ■ 


summit  a splendid  view 
over  a great  part  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
Interior,  on  a fine  pain,  he  found  the  viU 
lage  Acne,  recalling  the  name  of  .Eneas  , and 
Bcyramlteh,  a jjiopulous  town,  the 


ten 


capital  of  the 

Tcnedot,  appear  the  mxu  

Troas,  built  by  Antigonua  and  Lystmachus 
In  honour  of  Alexander.  Even  now,  when 
It  has  been  robbed  of  most  of  its  ornaments 
to  enrich  Constantinople,  all  the  s|>lrud>d 
appendage*  of  a Greek  city  are  traced  on  a 

■ g&t 

" ' ' ' -TT  nT?Vfc  called  __  , 

■-< sir-  ylAxAdf  which  to  have  bem  covered  with 

‘ a coating  of  mrUL 

3811.  We  note  enter  the  narrow  t trait  of 
the  Hdletpont  (the  modem  Dardanelles^ 
forming  the  entrance  Into  the  Propontis  or 
Sea  of  Marmora.  The  passage  is  defended  hy  two  opposite  forts,  called  the  Castles  of  Asia  j a little  to  the 
south  of  which  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Sestos  and  Abydoa,  rendered  famous  by  the  tragic 
loves  of  Hero  and  Leander. 


scale  IJfc.Mft) 

Uhs.  and  a very  fine 
died  the  palace  of  Priam, 


w.  opposite  to 
of  Alexandria 


luct,  theatre. 


3812.  At  the  Propontis  approaches  its  eastern  boundary , it  shoots  up  the  long  and  narrow 
Guff  tf  Modania,  about  fifteen  milrs  inland  from  which,  to  the  south,  is  Bourses  or  Itroussa, 
the  ancient  Prusa,  capital  find  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards,  for  a short  time,  of  the  Turkish 
cm  pi  re,  till  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred 
thither.  Boursa  is  still  a great  and  flourishing  city,  containing  probably  not  fewer  »h*« 
60,000  inhabitants.  Its  situation  is  noble,  in  a plain  twenty  miles  In  length,  covered  with 
magnificent  forests,  behind  which,  to  the  south,  rise  the  snowy  pinnacles  of  Olympus.  The 
air  la  considered  by  Browne  as  very  salubrious,  with  which  quality,  however,  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  plague  during  Mr.  Kinneir**  residence  seem  ill  to  accord.  The  ancient 
structures  have  been  entirely  taken  down,  and  ro-con  strutted  in  the  shape  of  modem 
mosques,  which  amount,  it  is  said,  to  the  number  of  365,  and  sotnr  of  them  are 
very  splendid.  The  ordinary  houses  are  of  wood ; the  streets  very  narrow,  but  clean ; 
and  Boursa  is  altogether  a very  fine  Turkish  dty.  Cloths  are  extensively  manufac- 
tured out  of  the  excellent  silk  and  cotton  produced  in  the  neighbourhood ; and  a con. 
slant  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  Smyrna  and  Aleppo.  These  manufactures  are 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians,  who  inhabit  the  city  to  the  number  of  700Ck 
Modania,  which  Is  situated  on  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and  may  be  termed  the  seaport  of 
Boursa,  is  a town  built  of  wood,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greek  sailors. 
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3813.  Only  afiw  wretch**!  cottage*  occupy  the  place  of  Nice,  so  celebrated  under  the  Lower 
Empire,  particularly  for  two  great  ecclesiastical  councils.  Those  humble  dwellings  are 
beautifully  situated  In  a fine  plain  bordered  by  the  lake,  and  enclosed  by  wooded  hills, 
rising  into  the  lofty  heights  of  Olympus.  At  the  end  of  this  plain  th«  yet  entire  circuit  of 
its  walls,  with  their  lofty  towers  and  massy  gates,  make  a most  magnificent  appearance. 
The  interior,  however,  presents  an  entire  contrast.  A considerable  Turkish  town  had  been 
built  out  of  the  ancient  city ; but  this  too  is  now  deserted,  and  nothing  appears  but  ruin 
upon  ruin.  The  decaying  walls  of  the  mosques  and  palaces  are  seen  every  where  variegated 
with  columns  and  other  fragment*  of  the  more  ancient  edifices  out  of  which  they  were 
constructed. 

3814.  On  turning  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  we  immediately  descry 
another  great  fallen  capital,  Niconurdia,  the  modern  Is-NUrmid.  It  was  an  early  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Bithynia;  but  its  highest  greatness  began  under  Diocletian,  who  made  it 
the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  wealth  of  which  he  lavished  in  raising  it  at  once 
to  a rivalry  with  Rome.  In  this  character  it  was  soon  supplanted  by  Constantinople,  and 
all  its  ornaments  were  probably  carried  off  to  embellish  this  new  residence ; for  there  does 
not  now  remain  the  vestige  of  an  ancient  city.  Is- Nik  mid,  containing  700  families,  has  the 
appearance  of  a town  entirely  modem.  Simitar  has  been  the  fate  of  Chalcedony  so  distin- 
guished in  ecclesiastical  history ; its  unoccupied  ana  is  covered  with  cornfields  and  vine- 
yards. 

3815.  5cu/ani  is  referred  to  Constantinople,  of  which  it  forms  entirely  a suburb.  Passing, 
therefore,  the  Bosphorus,  or  channel  of  Constantinople,  we  reach  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
coast  of  the  ancient  Bithynia.  It  is  described  as  a romantic  and  beautiful  country, 
intersected  with  lofty  mountains  and  fertile  valleys ; rich  in  fruits  and  wine,  and  abounding 
in  noble  forests.  Through  this  region  tin?  Sikaria,  the  ancient  Sangarius,  after  traversing  a 
great  extent  of  the  high  interior  plains  rolls  a full  and  rapid  stream  into  the  Gulf  of  Erekli. 
A great  part  of  its  lower  course  is  through  a gloomy  and  intricate  defile,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  nigged  perpendicular  precipices.  To  the  east  of  this  river  the  country  becomes  very 
lofty  and  presents  an  aspect  like  that  of  Sweden,  being  covered  with  noble  pine  trees,  above 
which  rise  the  snowy  tops  of  the  mountains.  These  rugged  and  gloomy  tracts  enclose  a 
large  plain,  in  the  heart  of  which  lie*  Bali,  the  ancient  Iladrianopolis,  now  a poor  town  of 
about  1000  houses,  and  twelve  mosques;  noted  for  the  mineral  baths  in  its  vicinity.  Due 
north  from  Boli,  at  the  foot  of  stupendous  mountains,  is  the  seaport  of  Erekli  (Heracles), 
which  still  carries  on  some  commerce,  but  retains  nothing  of  the  grandeur  which  it  dis- 
played under  its  original  name. 

3816.  Proceeding  eastward , wv  enter  the  ancient  Paphlagonia,  an  elevated,  rude,  and  naked 
region,  with  detached  cultivated  spots,  but  chiefly  occupied  by  the  pastoral  tribes.  The 
commerce  is  carried  on  by  Amassero,  formerly  Amastri* ; by  Gydros,  once  Cytorus ; by 
Ineboli,  Inichi ; but  above  all  by  Sinope.  This  celebrated  capital  of  Pontus,  and  emporium 
of  the  Euxine,  though  destitute  of  its  former  wealth  and  extensive  fisheries,  retains  still  a 
population  of  5000  souls,  carrying  on  an  export  trade  in  rice,  fruits,  and  raw  bides.  Dock* 
for  the  imperial  navy  are  also  maintained  there,  though  no  longer  on  a great  scale.  The 
modem  metropolis  of  all  this  country,  however,  is  Koslamboul,  or  Kostamouni,  situated 
about  thirty  miles  In  tlie  interior,  in  a bare  dreary  region,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  lofty 
ridges  of  Olgassus,  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  great  encircling  chain.  It  contains  about 
15,000  Turkish  and  3000  Greek  inhabitants,  thirty  mosques,  and  numerous  baths.  On  a 
high  perpendicular  rock,  in  the  centre,  is  a ruinous  castle,  that  once  belonged  to  the 
Comneni. 

3817.  Eastward  from  Kostamboul  the  country  rapidly  improves,  being  watered,  among 
other  rivers,  by  the  Kisil  Irmak  (Halys),  which  is  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor,  and  traverses, 
by  a circuitous  line,  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent.  On  this  route  we  pass 
Task  Kapri , with  4000  families  and  thirteen  mosques,  situated  in  a rich  valley,  and  carry- 
ing on  some  manufactures  of  leather  and  cotton.  It  is  the  ancient  Pompeiopoli*,  and 
presents  some  beautiful  remains  of  Greek  architecture.  Some  of  the  pines  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood measured  sixteen  feet  In  circumference,  and  were  immensely  high,  well  fitted  to 
be  **  the  mast  of  somo  tall  admiral  ;**  but  they  are  left  to  rot,  neglected  and  useless.  Here, 
also,  is  found  Weiwodc,  a large  beautiful  village,  in  a narrow  valley  watered  by  a rivulet, 
and  surrounded  by  hills  and  groves.  Vi  tier  Kapri,  beyond  the  IJalys,  situated  in  a rich 
pastoral  district,  lias  forty-six  villages  dependent  on  it,  and  contains  2000  inhabitants. 

3818.  A route  almost  directly  east,  through  a picturesque  mountainous  and  woody  country, 
leads  to  the  shores  of  the  Eusine,  and  to  Samsoon , the  ancient  Aomu*.  Tin*  city,  celebrated 
first  as  an  independent  Milesian  colony,  and  afterwards  as  a residence  of  Mithridates  ami 
Pompey,  lias  not  now  above  2000  Turkish  inhabitants;  but  many  of  the  adjacent  village* 
arc  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  carry  on  a brisk  trade  with  Constantinople. 

3819.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  Pontus,  which  we  are  now  traversing,  consists,  in  a great 
measure,  of  a very  flat  plain  along  tin*  sea-shore,  in  many  places  highly  cultivated ; in 
others,  the  streams,  unable  to  reach  tin*  sea,  spread  into  swamps  and  morasses.  About 
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thirty  mile*  east  of  Samsoon,  the  Jekil  Innak,  the  ancient  IrU,  pours  into  the  tea  nearly  as 
large  a body  of  water  as  the  Kizil  Irmak,  though  after  a much  «hortrr  course.  A little 
beyond  is  tie  Thcrmodon,  now  called  Tcrmeh,  only  famous  as  the  spot  on  which  history  or 
falile  has  placed  the  female  warriors  memorable  under  the  name  of  Amazon*.  Farther  on, 
a hue  wooded  ridge,  which  has  formed  a vast  amphitheatre  round  the  plain  of  Pontus,  ap- 
proaches tiie  sea  at  Unich,  the  ancient  .Enos,  a dirty  wooden  town,  moat  beautifully 
situated,  and  carrying  on  a thriving  trade  in  cotton  stuff*,  fruit,  and  wine  from  the  interior. 
To  the  cast,  through  a nigged  and  difficult  country,  is  Kcrcsoun,  the  ancient  Cerasus,  a town 
of  700  houses,  with  a ruinous  aspect;  and  the  Tervlioli  Tripoli*),  about  half  this  size,  but 
in  1 letter  condition.  At  length  we  arrive  at  Trebisond,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  C'omneni, 
and  the  chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Xenophon  called  it  Tra peius,  from  die 
oblong  form  which  it  still  retains.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  but  are  as  usual  crowded 
and  gloomy.  The  lofty  ancient  ramparts  also  built  of  stone,  extend  along  two  deep  ravines 
by  which  the  city  is  defended ; and  considerable  ruins  show  die  site  of  the  palace.  The 
inhabitants  arc  estimated  nt  about  50,000,  consisting  of  all  the  races  that  inhabit  Turkey, 
mixed  with  the  more  varied  tribes  from  the  Caucasus.  They  carry  on  a considerable  trade 
in  fruit  and  wine,  and  in  silk  and  cotton  stuff*  of  their  own  manufacture. 

3820.  The  high  and  wide  expanse  of  interior  Asia  Minor , die  moat  extensive,  though  by 
no  means  the  finest  or  most  productive  portion,  remains  to  lie  surveyed.  The  general 
character  is  that  of  a high  bare  table  land,  Iwgirt  with  lofty  ridges  of  mountains.  Being 
for  tin*  most  part  destitute  of  trees  it  has  a naked  aspect.  Though  capable  of  successful 
cultivation,  the  indolence  of  the  natives  and  the  insecurity  of  property,  prevent  the  raising 
of  any  adequate  supply  of  grain.  On  die  banks  of  all  the  rivers  however,  are  rich  pastures 
which,  with  the  open  country  in  general,  are  occupied  by  the  nomadic  tribes  called  Turk- 
mans, or  Turcomans  whose  habits  are  almost  wholly  Tartar.  They  arc  subject  to  little 
princes  who.  according  to  circumstances  do  or  do  not  pay  a small  tribute  to  the  Porte ; 
and,  according  to  immemorial  Scythian  usage,  combine  their  pastoral  pursuits  with  that 
of  plundering  the  unprotected  traveller. 

3821.  Interior  Asia  Minor  may  be  divided , though  without  any  precise  demarcation,  into 
two  portions,  western  and  eastern.  Tlie  former  comprises  the  wide  range  of  the  ancient 
Phrygia,  with  the  smaller  bordering  districts  of  Galatia  on  the  north  and  Lycaonta  on  the 
south.  In  modem  times  it  is  divided  between  Anatolia  and  Caramania,  forming  the  interior 
of  both.  The  eastern  division  consists  of  tiie  ancient  Cappadocia,  now  the  Padialic  of 
Sivas  or  Sebaste,  reaching  almost  to  the  Euphrates 

3822.  The  western  division  contains  several  large  cities  Kiutayah,  reckoned  its  capital,  is 
situated  amid  the  mountains  which  give  ri*c  to  the  rivers  of  Ionia ; and  the  whole  country 
around  forms  the  vast  mass  of  those  mountains  Even  in  its  decay,  the  population,  amount- 
ing to  between  50,000  and  60,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Armenians  carry  on  a lucrative  trade. 
The  houses  are  large,  built  on  the  model  of  those  of  Constantinople  ; and  tin*  streets  adorned 
with  many  handsome  fountains  There  are  fifty  mosques,  thirty  public  baths  for  the  use  of 
the  people ; and  twenty  large  khans  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  About  fifty  miles  to  the 
north  is  Eskislichr,  situates!  on  two  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Sikaria.  Around  it  is  an  exten- 
sive arid  plain,  the  same  on  which  Sultan  Soli  man  was  defeated  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  It 
was  the  ancient  Dorylwum,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths  of  which  an  ancient  one.  adorned 
with  columns  of  jasper,  still  remains  : it  is  so  hot  as  to  be  intolerable  for  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes.  The  modern  town  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  the  houses  are  poor  and 
ruinous.  On  the  other  side,  about  sixty  mile*  due  smith  from  Kiutayah,  is  Orium  A'nrm- 
hiuar , which  DWnville,  on  somealut  equivocal  grounds,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Apamca.  It  is  placed  at  the  western  limit  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  called  here  Kaldcr 
Dag,  and  is  a large  city,  containing  about  12,000  families,  almost  entirely  Turkish,  who  arr 
extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  black  felt,  and  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
opium  ; both  of  which  form  articles  of  export. 

3833.  The  great  road  through  Asia  Minor  runs  now  in  a direction  nearly  south-east  towards 
the  southern  coast.  On  this  route  is  Ak-shehr  (the  white  city),  the  ancient  Antiorhia 
ad  Pisidiam,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  whence  cold  wind*  blow,  and  torrents  rush  down  upon 
the  city*  yet  it  contains  1500  houses,  is  adorned  with  many  beautiful  gardens,  and  with  a 
mosque  and  college  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Bajazct.  Farther  on  is  Ladik,  the  ancient 
Laodicca  C’ombusta;  but  this  is  now  a poor  mud  village,  presenting  only  some  fragments  of 
marble  columns,  which  the  Turks  have  converted  into  tombstones. 

3824.  Proceeding  on  this  route,  and  approaching  the  southern  line  of  mountains,  the 
traveller  reaches  JTonieh,  long  one  of  the  grand  scenes  of  Turkish  magnificence.  It  w»* 
Ieonium,  the  capital  of  Lycaonia ; but  its  splendour  dates  from  the  period  when  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  powerful  and  warlike  sultans  of  Routn ; which  it  continued  to  be  till  that 
kingdom  sunk  beneath  the  arms  of  the  Tartars.  Konieh  still  displays  superb  specimens  of  all 
the  edifices  that  constitute  Turkish  grandeur ; mosques,  colleges,  baths,  gradually  crumbling 
into  ruin.  There  are  twelve  large  and  a!>ovr  100  small  mosques:  those  of  Sultan  Selim  ami 
Sheik  Ibrahim  are  spacious  and  magnificent  structures ; the  marble  gate*  also  of  the  Capan 
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Madresaa  and  other  old  colleges,  richly  adorned  with  fretwork  and  entablature,  afford  some  of 
the  linext  specimens  extant  of  Moorish  architecture.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Greek  city,  how. 
erer,  bad  contributed  largely  toward*  its  ornament.  Among  these,  Mr.  Kinncir  remarked  a 
colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  which  appeared  to  him  fully  equal  to  any  ancient  sculpture  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  modern  city,  destitute  of  commerce,  is  built  of  wretched  brick  huts,  and 
» not  supposed  to  contain  above  30,000  inhabitants. 

11825.  Fijty  miles  from  Kumsh,  about  midway  to  the  coast,  is  Ox  roman,  which,  after  the 
fall  of  Icomum,  became  die  residence  of  a chief  or  sultan  of  its  own  name ; who  reigned  over 
a great  extent  of  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  which  l*  still  denominated  Caramania.  It  is  much 
inferior  in  magnificence  to  Konieb,  but  carries  on  a considerable  manufacture  of  coarse  blue 
cotton  cloth,  ami  drives  a brisk  trade  with  Taurus,  Caesarea,  and  Smyrna. 

3826.  In  the  heart  of  Phrygia , and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a considerable 
city,  Angora,  the  ancient  Ancyra,  capital  of  Galatia.  The  surrounding  pachalic  consists  of 
a vast  plain,  abounding  in  fruits  and  pasturage,  but  scantily  supplied  with  grain.  It  is 
covered  with  Turkmans,  from  whose  roving  hordes  the  Porte  in  vain  endeavours  to  exact 
even  any  regular  tribute.  Their  principal  chief  can  muster,  it  is  said,  30,000  horsemen 
under  Ids  banner.  The  most  curious  product  of  this  region  is  the  Angora  goat,  the  hair 
of  which  rivals  silk  in  fineness.  This  beautiful  animal  thrives  only  within  a limited  tract 
to  the  westward  of  the  Halys,  immediately  beyond  w hich  it  degenerates.  The  city  crowns 
a range  of  small  eminences,  one  of  which,  having  on  its  summit  the  now  ruinous  castle, 
resembles  the  castle  rock  of  Edinburgh,  being  perpendicular  on  three  of  iu  sides.  The 
foundations  and  scattered  fragments  of  great  ancient  edifices  may  still  he  traced,  but  nothing 
more,  Pococke  estimated  the  population  at  100,000;  Mr.  Kinncir  at  only  20,000. 
Probably  the  actual  decrease  has  been  considerable ; as  the  present  pacha  makes  a monopoly 
of  the  grain,  and  in  various  ways  oppresses  the  inhabitants.  They  still,  however,  carry  on  a 
manufacture  of  fine  camlet,  from  the  goats'  hair  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

3827.  The  eastern  interior  tf  Asia  Minor  does  not  materially  differ  in  its  aspect  from  the 
western  : H consists  of  wide  plains,  bare  of  trees  and  grain,  but  rich  in  pasturage.  Subject 
to  its  roving  tenants,  the  Turkmans,  the  frontier  districts  are  also  exposed  to  inroads  from 
the  Kurds  a fierce  people,  whom  we  shall  find  in  their  native  seats  on  the  upper  Tigris.  The 
people  of  Cappadocia  were  considered  by  the  undents  as  rude,  stupid,  and  uninformed  ; but 
distinguished  as  rearing  a breed  of  excellent  bones  : they  still  retain  their  reputation  in  both 
respects.  In  modern  times  this  territory  bore  the  name  of  Iloum,  or  Rumyiah,  being  that 
given  to  tbo  kingdom  formed  by  the  great  Turkish  dynasty  of  the  Seljuks;  and  this  name  it 
retains,  through  the  Porte  ranks  it  as  the  pachalic  of  Siva*. 

, 3828.  The  city  tf  Sicas,  the  ancient  Sellout  c,  is  a dirty,  ill  built  place ; the  inhabitants  coarse 
and  rude,  without  any  other  industry  than  the  old  Cappadocian  occupation  of  rearing  horses. 
The  finest  city  in  this  port  of  Asia  is  Tocat,  about  forty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sivas, 
rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  round  the  banks  of  the  Jekil  I mink.  Vessels  of  copper 
are  here  made  to  a great  extent,  from  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  ; to  which  is  added 
the  manufacture  of  blue  morocco  and  of  silk  stuffs.  It  is  the  great  channel  of  the  inland 
commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  communicating  by  caravans  with  Diorbekir  and  with  Smyrna,  and 
sending  others  to  Boitrsa  and  Sinope.  These  resources  support  a population  of  60,000, 
among  whom,  as  in  all  the  commercial  cities,  the  Armenians  form  a large  proportion. 
Proceeding  seventy  miles  in  the  same  direction,  the  traveller  reaches  A mania,  romantically 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  wliich  here  flows  in  a narrow  valley  enclosed  be- 
tween rocky  mountains.  The  surrounding  country  is  finely  wooded,  and  produces  excellent 
» ilk. 

3829.  Changing  our  direction  to  the  south-west,  after  a course  of  eighteen  miles  we  arrive 
at  Ooscat , a city  raised  to  celebrity  in  modem  times  by  the  residence  of  the  powerful  chief, 
Pit* wan  Oglu.  He  long  maintained  an  independent  dominion  over  all  the  east  of  Asia 

Minor,  which  was  greatly  improved  under  his  auspices.  His  palace  occupied  an  immense 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  town ; and  though  the  exterior  presented,  as  usual,  only  a mass  of 
dead  wall,  the  apartments  were  richly  furnished,  and  profusely  adorned  with  painting  and 
gilding.  The  place  was  then  supposed  to  contain  16,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Turks;  but 
since  the  death  of  this  chief,  and  the  fall  of  his  house,  it  has  probably  sustained  a considerable 
diminution.  Nearly  due  south  from  Ooscat,  at  the  foot  of  the  stupendous  and  snow-capped 
mountain  of  Argish,  stands  A'aisarieh,  capital  of  ancient  Cappadocia,  and  called  then  Maxaca  ; 
but  th©  name  was  changed  to  C*sarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius.  When  sacked  by  Sapor,  it 
w«a  supposed  to  contain  400,000  souls.  It  still  flourishes  by  the  product  and  export  of 
cotton,  which  occupies  within  a very  narrow  circuit  a population  of  25,000.  To  the  south- 
east ia  found  U1  Boston,  the  ancient  Comana,  at  the  very  head  of  the  Kiril  Irmak,  in  a finely 
watered  plain  covered  with  trees,  and  in  high  cultivation.  It  baa  8000  or  9000  people,  and 
forty  flourishing  villages  under  ita  jurisdiction.  The  vicinity  forms  one  of  the  roost  agicrnbtu 
spots  in  Asia,  and  affords  a large  quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation.  To  the  south,  in  Upper 
Cilicia,  below  Mount  Taurus,  is  Maragh,  capital  of  a small  pachalic  of  the  same  name* 
which  immediately  borders  on  Syria, 
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3830.  To  complete  the  picture  of  Asia  Minor , we  hare  still  to  surrey  its  isles,  once  celebrated 
for  wealth,  beauty,  and  power,  now  reduced  to  a more  complete  state  of  desolation  than  even 
the  continent.  Cyprus , interposed  between  Syria  and  Phenicia,  is  the  most  extensive,  and 
was  in  ancient  times  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  voluptuous.  It  is  HO  miles  in 
length,  by  63  in  breadth.  The  Cypriotes  boast  that  the  produce  of  every  land  and  climate 
will  flourish  on  their  soil  in  the  highest  perfection.  Its  wheat  is  of  superior  quality,  and 
notwithstanding  the  imperfect  cultivation,  a good  deal  is  exported.  Wine,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  the  staple  product.  The  grapes  contain  the  richest  and  most  luscious  juice  of 
any  in  the  world  ; and  the  wines  mads  from  them  are  peculiarly  famed  for  their  generous 
and  restorative  qualities.  They  resemble  Tokay  ; but  they  arc  disliked  by  Uic  English  as 
having  a sickly  sweetness,  which  only  great  age  can  remove.  Its  fruits  also  are  delicious, 
particularly  the  orange  and  apricot ; and  game  is  abundant.  All  these  gifts  of  nature, 
however,  are  rendered  abortive  by  the  deplorable  system  under  which  the  island  is  at  present 
governed.  The  inhabitants,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  Greeks,  are  considered  just  objects  for 
oppresion  of  every  kind.  The  governor,  who  resides  at  Nicosia,  is  changed  every  year ; and, 
having  obtained  his  place  by  purchase,  is  impelled  to  indemnify  and  enrich  himself  bv  every 
form  of  extortion.  Thus,  Cyprus,  from  a fertile  and  populous  island,  has  been  reduced  nearly 
to  a desert,  not  containing  more  than  60,000  or  70,000  inhabitants , and  even  these  are 
sensibly  diminishing.  Such  was  the  case,  even  before  the  recent  Greek  insurrection  had 
afforded  the  pretext  for  letting  loose  upon  this  unfortunate  island  a horde  of  banditti,  who 
exercised  on  an  unresisting  people  every  form  of  plunder  and  cruelty.  'Dll  then,  Cyprus 
retained  still  a remnant  of  what  was  rich  and  beautiful  in  its  ancient  aspect.  Its  females 
■till  display  that  finest  model  of  the  Grecian  form  and  features,  for  which  they  were  anciently 
celebrated.  These  charms  they  seek  to  heighten  by  artificial  and  often  meretricious  decora- 
tion  ; and  their  conduct  often  accords  but  too  well  with  the  ancient  ideas,  which  represented 
Venus  as  bom  on  this  coast,  and  as  choosing  Paphos  for  her  favourite  shrine.  They  still 
carry  on  the  staple  Turkish  manufactures  of  leather,  carpets,  and  cotton ; all  of  great  excellence, 
the  colours  being  particularly  fine  and  durable. 

3831.  Nicosia , chief  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  a noble 
plain,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains.  Its  fortifications  appeared  to  Dr.  Clarke  t)»c  grandest  he 
had  ever  seen ; and  their  extent  ami  solidity,  with  the  domes  and  minarets  rising  amid  the  trees, 
give  it  an  air  of  grandeur  which,  in  Mr.  Kinncir’s  apprehension,  even  Shiraz  cannot  rival. 
These  fortifications  are  neglected,  and  indeed  would  not  now  be  of  much  value,  since  the  place 
is  commanded  by  neighbouring  hills.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia,  a very  ancient  Gothic 
structure,  retains  its  magnificence ; but  the  palace  of  Lusignan  is  almost  entirely  in  ruin. 
The  place  contains  about  four  thousand  families,  of  wliovn  half  are  Christian,  divided 
between  the  Greek  and  Maronite  churches.  Tlury  carry  on  the  three  manufactures  above 
mentioned,  and  are  also  engaged  in  the  collection  of  medals  and  other  antiquities,  of  which 
the  neighbourhood  is  full.  Lamica , on  the  southern  coast,  is  the  seat  of  Cypriote  commerce, 
and  the  residence  of  the  consuls  from  the  different  European  powers.  The  ancient  harbour 
is  choked  up ; but  tlie  roadstead  is  good,  and  there  is  a considerable  traffic  carried  on  with 
Malta,  Egypt,  and  Smyrna,  by  Levantine  ships  under  English  colours.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  .3000,  chiefly  Greeks.  A neighbouring  cape,  still  called  Chitti,  exhibits  the 
ruined  fragments  of  the  ancient  Citium.  Famagosta,  the  capital,  held  by  the  Venetians  till 
it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Selim,  shows  its  former  grandeur  by  a number  of  old  churches,  and 
by  a handsome  palace,  now  partly  converted  into  a mosque.  Cerina  and  Baffo  ( Paphos), 
though  only  villages  are  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  the  island,  particularly  the  latter,  dis- 
tinguished by  ancient  fable  as  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  the  goddess  of  love. 

3832.  Another  island , still  more  celebrated  ru  ar%tujuity9  nnd  still  more  completely  fallen,  is 
Rhodes . It  was  at  an  early  period  renowned  as  a commercial  power;  but  its  existence  as  a 
great  republic  commenced  under  the  successors  of  Alexander.  It  then  alone  asserted  that 
indrfMmdencc  winch  had  l jeon  lost  by  the  other  Grecian  states ; extended  its  commerce  to  the 
most  distant  regions ; and  rivalled  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  greatest  kings.  Demetrius, 
the  first  captain  of  the  age,  not  only  exluiusted  against  it  all  the  ordinary  resources  of  war, 
but  invented  the  helcpohs,  an  immense  machine,  to  batter  its  formidable  walls.  He  was 
completely  baffled,  and  suffered  before  Rhodes  the  wreck  of  his  military  fortunes.  Even 
when  this  island  wos  merged  in  the  Roman  empire,  her  commercial  code  was  adopted  by 
that  wise  people ; and  she  acquired  in  after-times  a high  military  glory,  when  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land,  made  Rhodes  one  of  their  last  retreats,  where  they 
long  baffled  the  arms  of  Mahomet  and  Solyman.  Of  all  these  glories  the  Turkish  sway  has 
obliterated  almost  every  vestige.  The  city  of  Rhodes  presents  no  longer  a fragment  of  its 
colossus  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  or  any  trace  of  the  numerous  fine  edifices  with 
which  it  had  been  adorned  by  the  taste  and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  It  exhibits  only  some 
massy  Gothic  churches  converted  into  mosques  ; and  contains  within  about  a fourth  of  its 
former  area  a population  of  about  5000  Turks  and  1000  Jews;  for , in  consequence,  probably, 
of  tin?  jealousy  inspired  by  its  former  obstinate  resistance,  no  Christian  is  allowed  to  reside 
within  llie  walls.  The  Greeks  occupy,  however,  almost  all  the  remainder  of  the  island,  but 
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are  do < supposed  to  exceed  14,000  in  number.  Rhodes  enjoys  a delightful  climate,  the 
heats  Using  cooled  by  the  lofty  mountain  of  Artemira,  which  rises  in  the  centre,  and  is 
covered  with  those  noble  forests  of  pine,  out  of  which  the  Rhodian  navy  was  anciently 
constructed,  and  which  are  still  conveyed  in  large  quantities  to  the  arsenals  at  Constantinople. 
The  lower  hills  still  produce  a little  of  that  wine,  §o  much  celebrated  for  its  delicate  perfume 
by  the  ancient  writers.  Industry  and  cultivation,  however,  are  now  nearly  extinct,  and 
Ubudes  is  obliged  to  import  corn  from  Caramania. 

3833.  Proceeding  in  our  circuit  of  the  coasts  of  Asia,  we  find  Stance,  the  ancient  Cos, 
the  birth-place  of  Hippocrates  and  Apvllcs,  and  producing,  in  abundance,  that  stone 
rhich  serve*  a*  a whetstone  ; Stampalia,  Amor  go,  Potmen,  where  Si.  John  wrote  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Samos,  a larger  and  more  important  island,  which  gave  birth  to  Pythagoras,  lias 
been  always  celebrated  for  its  industry,  of  which  striking  antique  vestiges  remain.  It  has 
been  lately  distinguished  for  its  brave  stand  in  the  cause  of  independence,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  European  states,  from  local  considerations,  have  assigned  it  to  Turkey. 

3834.  Scio  has  experienced  a very  different  fate.  Nature  had  rendered  this  spot  almost 
a paradise.  It  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Turner,  that  among  150,000  inhabitants,  there  were 
act  above  400  Turks.  Scio  had  become  a great  centre  of  that  intellectual  regeneration 
ad  which  the  Greeks  have  lately  aimed.  A college  had  been  established,  to  which 
resorted  the  youth  of  opulent  families  from  every  quarter  of  Greece,  and  which  could 
number  many  eminent  professors  and  scholars.  All  this  prosperity  and  these  fair  prospects 
were  in  one  day  destroyed.  A landing  having  been  effected  by  part  of  the  fleet  from  Hydra 
and  Samoa,  the  Sciotcs  made  a general  rising  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Unfortunately,  their 
habits  bad  been  those  not  only  of  peace,  but  of  effeminacy ; while  their  shores,  unlike  those 
of  Samos,  presented  no  barrier  against  invasion.  They  were  unable,  therefore,  either  to 
stop  or  resist  the  horde*  of  Aria,  who  poured  across  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Scio 
from  the  continent.  The  immediate  consequence  wa*,  not  a fight,  but  a dreadful  and  general 
massacre ; the  unfortunate  Sciotes  fleeing  for  shelter  to  tin?  ships  or  to  the  rocky  caves  in  tlie 
n tenor.  Only  a few  escaped  ; ‘25,000  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  For  the  survivors 
«»«  reserved  a fate,  if  possible,  worse  than  death ; the  wliolc,  including  opulent  citizen*  and 
ladies  of  high  rank,  being  bound,  and  put  on  board  the  ships,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the 
markets  of  Smyrna;  and  Scio  became  at  once  a desert. 

3835.  Mtiylene,  the  ancient  Lesbos,  of  voluptuous  and  poetic  fame,  the  country  of  Sappho 
and  Alcmus,  in  later  times  gave  birth  to  that  daring  piratical  chief  Barbarossa.  At  present 
it  is  in  great  decay,  though  still  supporting  a population  of  40,000,  half  of  whom  are  Greeks. 
These  it  maintains  by  the  trade  in  oil,  of  which  are  exported  50,000  quintals,  not,  however, 
of  very  superior  quality.  Tenexlos  is  a small  rocky  island,  chiefly  memorable  from  the 
position  in  which  it  stands  with  regard  to  the  plain  of  Troy.  It  derives  also  some  mari- 
time importance  from  its  proximity  to  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles ; and  it  produces  a 
wine  more  highly  esteemed  than  any  other  in  the  Archipelago. 

Subszct.  4.  Provinces  on  the  Euphrates* 

3836.  The  protiners  on  the  Euphrates  have  been  one  of  the  least  secure  appendages  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Besides  forming  n sort  of  debatable  ground  with  Persia,  and  beset  on  all  sides 
by  fierce  and  independent  tribes,  they  have  presented,  in  their  remoteness  and  the  difficulties  of 
approach,  a strong  incentive  for  the  usual  ambition  of  the  pachas  to  assume  independent  power. 
Although  they  posses* a still  greater  name  in  history  than  the  more  western  divisions,  they  do 
not  attest  it  by  the  same  magnificent  monument*.  No  Greek  or  Roman  kingdom  ever  possessed 
such  a firm  hold  of  this  region  as  to  rear  on  it  structures  marked  by  that  high  architecture  and 
those  durable  material*  which  elsewhere  exrite  the  admiration  of  the  w orld.  The  palaces  of 
Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Bagdad,  were  composed  of  earth  and  brick,  and  have  crumbled 
into  dust.  Nature,  however,  retains  all  her  grandeur  and  original  fertility,  and  presents  lier 
features  of  mountain,  river,  and  plain,  on  a vaster  scale,  though  not,  perhaps,  under  such 
happy  and  beautiful  combinations,  as  on  the  shores  of  Syria  and  Ionia. 

3837.  W'«?  nerd  scarcely  name  the  great  empire*,  which  established  their  seat  in  the  plain 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Xine veh,  the  earliest,  and  Babylon,  perhaps  the  most 
splendid  in  history,  erected  lie  re  tlirir  vast  capitals,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  world  to 
subjection.  They  did  not,  however,  nearly  equal  the  extent  of  that  established  by  the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad,  which  during  its  brief  existence  connected  the  remotest  extremities  of  Africa, 
Aria,  and  Europe.  Internal  dissension,  and  the  tide  of  Turkish  and  Tartar  invasion  had 
reduced  it  to  a mere  shadow,  before  Holaku  made  himself  master  of  Bagdad.  This  event 
extinguished  the  lustre  of  this  region  as  a seat  of  empire  and  power,  and  converted  it  into 
a mere  frontier  and  provincial  district,  in  a great  measure  laid  waste  and  neglected.  It  hAs 
wnce  been  viewed  by  the  contending  powers  of  Persia  and  Turkey  rather  as  an  outer  bulwark 
of  their  respective  dominions,  than  an  integral  or  valuable  portion  of  them. 

3838.  In  commencing  our  surrey  of  this  region,  we  shall  begin  at  its  summit,  — Armenia. 
This  b one  of  the  most  ancient  kingdoms  of  Aria,  and  has  almost  always  maintained  a respect- 
able and  even  independent  rank.  Though  on  the  route,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  great  conquering 
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potentate*,  it*  inaccessible  site  prevented  it  from  being  entirely  absorbed  by  any  one  of  them. 
They  merely  passed  by,  demanding  tribute  and  military  aid,  and  allowed  it  to  be  governed 
by  its  native  kings.  Only  once,  under  Tigranes,  Armenia  came  forward  as  a conquering 
power,  and  its  carver  might  have  been  prolonged,  had  it  not  encountered  the  disciplined  legions 
of  Rome,  led  by  Lucullus  and  Pompey,  who  soon  reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  their  humblest 
tributaries.  When  Parthia  set  bounds,  however,  to  the  Roman  arms,  her  rivalry  enabled 
Armenia  again  to  rear  its  head ; and  amid  all  the  subsequent  revolutions,  it  preserved  a native 
government,  until  it  was  finally  reduced  into  a pachalic  by  the  Turkish  power.  A part, 
however,  was  severed,  and  appropriated  by  Persia. 

3839.  Armenia , notwithstanding  its  fallen  political  situation,  still  encloses  between  its 
rugged  mountains,  cultivated  valleys  and  even  large  cities.  Eneroum,  which  ranks  as  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  one  of  its  highest  points.  The  climate  in  winter  is  intensely  cold  : 
snow  begins  to  fall  in  August ; and  covers  the  ground  from  October  to  March.  Errcroum 
however,  is  exceedingly  healthy,  and  the  country  round  it  fertile ; yet  Major  Sutherland  lias 
perhaps  over-rated  the  population  at  100,000,  of  which  15,000  are  said  to  be  Armenian*,  and 
the  rest  Turks.  About  eighteen  miles  distant  is  Hatsan  Kilo,  a small  town  defended  by  the 
strongest  castle  in  Armenia.  A'hars,  to  the  north,  is  a large  town,  fortified  under  Amurath  III. 
and  contiguous  l»oth  to  the  Russian  and  Persian  frontier;  but  tlie  present  pacha  has 
attached  himself  in  a great  measure  to  the  interest  of  the  latter  power.  Alcishs , which 
touches  on  the  frontier  of  Georgia,  and  Imirctta,  stand  on  the  Kur,  in  the  midst  of  a fine 
arable  district.  The  Utter  is  an  open  populous  town,  of  considerable  trade. 

3840.  Proceeding  southwards  along  Ike  foot  of  Ararat , we  come  to  the  fine  city  of  Bayaxid. 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  reported  to  be  the  most  warlike  and  most  learned  of  all  the 
Armenians.  It  isadomed  with  a splendid  and  celebrated  monastery,  and  is  supposed  to  contain 
30,000  souls.  To  the  west  is  Fan,  noted  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire  in  its  contests 
with  Persia.  Its  situation  is  so  strong  as  to  be  accessible  only  by  a narrow  passage,  admitting 
two  persons  abreast ; and  it  is  carefully  fortified,  in  the  Oriental  style,  with  a strong  wall  and 
a deep  ditch.  The  surrounding  country  is  equally  beautiful  and  fertile ; and  at  two  miles* 
distance  is  the  great  lake  bearing  the  same  name,  168  miles  in  circumference,  but  the  water 
of  which  Is  too  brackish  for  use. 

384 1 . On  a lower  level  than  the  region  now  described  is  the  jtachalic  and  territory  of 
Diarbekir.  It  forms  a high  table-land,  about  1 20 miles  long,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  Its  surface  is  rugged,  but  interspersed  with  numerous  valleys,  that  are  highly  pic- 
turesque, beautiful,  and  fertile.  The  city  of  Diarbekir  is  the  ancient  Amida,  a bulwark  of  Lite 
Eastern  Empire  against  the  Parthian*.  Its  wall  of  black  stone,  the  work  of  the  Romans,  though 
now  neglected  and  ruinous  was  considered  by  Mr.  Kinncir  a*  superior,  for  height  and  solidity, 
to  any  he  had  ever  seen  in  Europe  or  Asia.  This  wall,  with  the  towers,  and  the  minaret* 
peering  above,  gives  to  the  city  a peculiarly  grand  and  imposing  aspect.  It  contains  38,000 
inhabitant*,  and  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  as  well  as 
on  the  communication  down  the  rivers,  forms  a sort  of  key  to  the  commerce  of  Western  Asia. 
On  the  northern  extremity  is  Aforfcn,  a town  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Mount  Taurus 
and  surrounded  by  lofty  ridges  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains  through  a prodigious  chasm 
In  which  the  Tigris  is  seen  dashing.  These  mountains,  however,  are  rich  in  metallic  wealth, 
from  which  Madcn  derives  its  importance.  They  produce  abundance  of  excellent  copper, 
some  iron,  and  even  a little  gold  and  silver. 

3842.  Crossing  now  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  rude 
mountainous  region  of  Koordidan,  occupies!  by  the  proudest,  fiercest,  and  most  predatory  race 
of  all  who  infest  the  Turkish  dominions.  They  inhabit  castles  rather  than  cities;  but  Beilis, 
on  the  northern  frontier,  forms  a sort  of  capital.  This  city  is  built  on  a number  of  narrow 
ravine*,  branching  out  from  a perpendicular  rock  in  the  centre,  on  which  the  castle  is  erected. 
The  streets  are  steep,  but  the  houses  arc  well  built  of  hewn  stone,  surrounded  by  gardens, 
and  each  so  constructed  as  to  form  a sort  of  petty  fortress.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with 
fruits  and  provisions;  but  few  merchants  venture  on  the  perilous  tracts  which  lead  to  and 
from  this  mountain  capital.  Although  Betlis  is  nominally  include*)  in  the  pachalic  of  Mooch, 
the  real  power  is  possessed  by  the  Khan  of  the  Koords,  tin*  desccndcnt  of  a long  line  of  feudal 
prince*.  About  fifty  miles  to  the  south  is  Sort,  the  ancient  Tigranocerta,  so  named  from 
Tigrane*,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  short-lived  empire.  At  present  Scrt  is  a large 
mountain  village,  where  each  house  is  a castle,  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  even  a moat. 
These  chief*  resemble  tlie  ancient  heads  of  the  Scottish  clans:  they  possess  tlie  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  vassals,  whom,  however,  they  treat  with  kindness  and  familiarity,  and  arc 
regarded  with  reverence  and  affection.  They  feel  unbounded  pride  in  their  pedigree,  which 
they  trace  back  to  the  age  of  Noah,  cherish  a rootl'd  attachment  to  their  native  soil,  and 
a hatred  of  strangers,  towards  whom  they  observe  neither  faith  nor  humanity. 

3843.  Immediately  to  the  wvtf  of  Beilu  is  A/uoiA,  tlie  town  of  which  name  has  been  made 
by  the  Turks  the  residence  of  a pacha.  It  is  poor  and  ill  built;  but  the  district  contains 
many  fertile  spots  and  large  villages,  cultivated  and  inhabited  by  the  industrious  Armenians. 
To  the  south-west  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Upper  Euphrates,  is  found  the  small 
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pachaiic  of  (hfa,  marked  by  a gradual  transition  from  the  mountainous  pan  of  Armenia  to 
the  sands  of  the  Syrian  desert.  Its  capital  occupies  the  site  of  the  Ancient  Edessa,  a city  of 
some  feme,  lioth  under  the  successors  of  A lei  and  er,  and  afterwards  when  the  arms  of  the 
CTusaden  placed  over  it  one  of  the  Courtenays,  to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of  couni.  It  is 
said  to  be  still  well  built,  with  a magnificent  mosque  consecrated  to  Abmhara,  and  a 
population  of  20,000  souls.  A village  inhabited  by  Arabs  still  bears  the  name  and  site  of 
Harrmn,  the  original  abode  of  the  patriarch.  Other  places  of  some  importance  on  the  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  are  Races,  the  ancient  Nicephorium,  a favourite  residence  of  Haroun  al 
Baacbid ; Bir,  or  Beer,  where  the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  caravans  is  facilitated  by  a 
bridge  of  boats;  Koum  Kala,  the  ancient  Zeugnia,  a small  castle  and  for t,  formerly  the 
great  Roman  military  passage. 

3844.  Descending  from  these  heights,  we  come  to  the  great  ;> lain  between  the  taro  rivers 
called  at  prevent  Aigndro,  and  by  the  ancients  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  Though  partly 
rocky  and  sandy,  it  is  in  general  capable  of  being  rendered  productive ; but  being  in  many 
places  occupied  by  the  Arabs,  and  in  others  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Kurds,  less  cul- 
tivation is  bestowed  upon  it  titan  on  the  mountain  valleys  to  the  north.  Mosul,  the  capital, 
is  a large,  ancient,  gloom y-looki ng  town,  in  a state  of  sensible  decline.  It  contains  about 
33,000  inhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  some  fine  Arabic  structures ; and  carries  on  a little 
trade.  On  the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the  Tigris,  the  village  of  Nunia  appears  to  occupy 
s part  of  the  vast  circuit  of  die  ancient  Nineveh.  The  only  monuments  are  mounds  of 
earth,  nearly  a mile  in  circumference,  similar  to  those  of  Babylon,  though  not  nearly  so  lofty 
or  so  perfect.  A rampart  may  still  be  traced  some  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
fosse,  and  covered  with  grass,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  old  Roman  en- 
trenchments. On  a vast  plain  to  the  east  was  fought  the  battle  of  Arbda,  in  which  the  fate 
of  the  Persian  empire  was  finally  decided.  Mosul,  with  a territory  of  two  miles  round  it, 
has  been  formed  into  a pachaiic  by  itself. 

3845.  Ml  the  rest  of  this  country  is  included  in  tbe  pachaiic  of  Bagdad,  the  upper  pan 
of  which,  touching  oil  Diarbekir,  retains  still  tlie  mountainous  character  of  that  province'. 
The  most  northern  town  is  Menlin,  the  old  Roman  position  of  Mardis,  the  walls  of  which 
are  still  in  tolerable  repair.  The  houses,  which  are  rather  well  built,  rise  in  ranges  above 
each  other,  along  the  declivity  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  which  forms  a branch  of  the 
great  chain  of  Mount  Masius.  About  thirty  miles  to  the  south  appear  the  towers  and 
ramparts  of  Dora,  the  deep  foundations  of  which  may  be  traced  for  more  than  two  miles. 
The  southern  gate  is  ten  feet  in  thickness  and  sixty  in  height,  and  some  fragments  of  ancient 
architecture  are  scattered  over  the  site,  which  is  now  occupied  only  by  a few  detached 
families,  attracted  by  tbe  abundance  of  water.  But  of  all  this  clmin  of  mighty  fortresses, 
none  equalled  the  strength  of  Niaibis,  which  stood  always  impregnable  against  the  Partitions, 
till  it  was  ceded  to  them  by  treaty ; after  which  the  Romans  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  it. 
Only  the-  foundations  of  the  walls  can  be  traced  for  about  three  miles.  Tbe  interior  is  filled 
with  hillocks  of  stone  and  rubbish,  amid  which  appear  the  black  tents  of  the  Koords  and 
Arabs.  On  the  Euphrates,  opposite  to  Mosul,  are  only  a few  small  towns,  on  the  site, 
however,  of  some  Homan  stations ; among  which  we  may  remark  Kerkesieh,  the  ancient 
Ci reed u in,  raised  to  importance  by  Diocletian ; and  Annah,  a pretty  large  place,  w hich,  being 
-ii  uated  at  the  point  where  the  Desert  becomes  of  less  immense  breadth,  is  often  a rendezvous 
of  caravans  coming  up  the  river  and  proceeding  across  to  Damascus. 

3846.  Between  Annah  on  one  side,  and  the  ruined  fortress  of  Tekrit  on  the  other,  the 
rivers  approach  to  within  fifty,  and  sometimes  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other,  enclosing 
between  them  that  magnificent  plain  called,  successively,  Babylon,  Ckaidexx,  Mesopotamia,  and 
now  Irak  Araik.  As  it  is  completely  a flat  surface,  and  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  during  the  wet  season,  rise  to  a level  with  it,  the  irrigation  of  the  whole  region 
is  practicable,  and  during  its  prosperous  era  was  completely  effected.  Hence  arose  an 
extensive  and  luxuriant  fertility,  which  was  rivalled  only  by  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  and  rendered 
it  the  early  seat  of  wealth  and  civilisation.  Even  under  Persian  dominion  a tribute  was 
drawn  from  it  equal  to  a third  of  that  paid  by  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  At  present,  the  luxu- 
riant harvests  which  once  covered  this  plain  have  entirely  failed,  for  wont  of  the  simple 
processes  necessary  to  produce  them.  The  inundated  banks  of  the  rivers  are  overgrown 
with  impenetrable  brushwood ; the  interior,  deprived  of  the  canals  which  formerly  watered 
it,  is  reduced  almost  to  the  level  of  the  bordering  deserts.  “ The  bumble  tent  of  tbe  Arab 
now  occupies  the  spot  formerly  adorned  with  the  palaces  of  kings ; and  his  flocks  procure  a 
scanty  pittance  of  food,  amid  the  fallen  fragments  of  ancient  magnificence.*1 

3847.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  desolation  to  which  this  region  is  now  consigned, 
the  traveller  still  eagerly  seeks  in  it  tbe  trace  of  those  mighty  capitals,  which,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  middle  ages,  gave  to  it  a lustre  unrivalled  by  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Of  these, 
llagdad  alone  retains  any  actual  existence,  and  is  still  a large  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  ex- 
tensive pachaiic  which  boar**its  name.  It  exhibits,  however,  scarcely  any  remnant  of  the  gay 
and  romantic  splendour  of  the  court  of  the  caliphs.  Not  even  a vestige  of  their  palace  remains ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  costly  edifices  with  which  they  embellished 
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Bagdad,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Maltomctan  world.  The  chief  monuments  of  th»t 
period  are  the  gates  and  toners  which,  even  in  decay,  far  surpass  any  of  modern  erection. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  tomb  of  Zobcidc,  with  one  or  two  colleges  and  minareta.  Almost 
all  that  is  modem  of  Bagdad  is  mean,  and  foreign  to  the  ideas  which  the  name  excites.  'The 
street*  are  «)  narrow  that  two  horsemen  cun  scarcely  |»a\v ; and  the  bazaars,  though  containing 
accommodation  for  a very  extensive  trade,  are  by  no  means  handsomely  fitted  up.  Bagdad, 
since  its  capture  by  Hulaku,  in  1258,  which  finally  extinguished  the  caliphate,  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes.  Being  the  greatest  of  the  delmtcable  subjects  between  the  empires 
of  Persia  and  Turkey,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  both  w ere  exerted  for  its  possession. 

38-18.  I-Vom  Bagdad,  we  proceed  by  a direct  line  almost  due  south  to  the  Euphrates,  in 
search  of  linhi/lon,  a spot  to  which  recollection  gives  an  almost  unrivalled  interest.  Here, 
over  a space  extending  five  or  six  miles  in  every  direction,  are  spread  tlie  undoubted  remains 
of  that  ancient  4i  glory  of  nations,”  which  none  of  the  proud  capitals  of  the  ancient  world 
ever  rivalled  in  magnitude  and  the  grandeur  of  its  structures;  and  which  is  rendered  still 
more  imposing  by  the  awful  antiquity  to  which  its  origin  ascends.  It  owed  its  foundation, 
or  at  least  its  splendour  to  Semiramis,  w hose  era  is  that  of  the  formation  of  the  first  of  the 
great  empires.  Large  additions  were  made,  particularly  by  Nebuchadnezzar ; and  Babylon 
was  thus  the  work  of  successive  ages;  hut  we  have  now  no  means  of  tracing  the  share  taken 
by  each  in  its  erection  and  etnlH-llidmu-nt.  'Hie  walls,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  sixty 
miles  in  circumference,  and,  by  the  most  moderate  reports,  at  least  forty-five.  They  were 
365  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  six  cluiriots  might  drive  abreast  along  the  top.  The  form 
of  the  city  was  that  of  a regular  square,  witli  twenty-five  gates  on  each  side;  and  the 
streets  ran  in  straight  lines  from  gate  to  gate.  Among  the  structures  three  were  pre- 
eminent, and  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  One  was  the  palace,  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  enclosed  within  three  successive  walls  the  interior  of  which  was  cowvvd 
with  paintings.  Near  it  w as  the  second  wonder,  that  of  the  hanging  gardens.  These  were 
raised,  it  is  said,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  gratify  a Median  spouse,  accustomed  to  live  bold 
scenery  of  her  native  country,  and  disgusted  with  the  lame  uniformity  of  the  Babylonian 
plain.  Having  undertaken  to  transport  thither  the  landscapes  of  her  own  land,  he  raised 
masses  of  huge  extent,  supported  by  arches  upon  arches  and  covered  with  deep  earth, 
which  not  only  produced  plants  and  flowers,  but  presented  a range  of  wooded  steeps, 
similar  to  those  in  the  mountains  of  Media.  Thirdly,  the  gigantic  to  war  of  Babel,  or  Belus 
was  a still  more  celebrated  structure,  respecting  which  tradition,  fable,  and  history  an? 
strangely  blended.  Though  dedicated  by  the  Babylonian  kings  to  an  idolatrous  worship, 
it  traces  its  first  origin  to  a much  earlier  period,  when  men,  intoxicated  by  their  first  success- 
ful achievements,  formed  the  daring  project  of  an  edifice  reaching  to  the  skies.  Converted 
into  the  shrine  of  Belus  it  was  adorned  by  colossal  images  and  statues  of  solid  gold,  the 
value  of  which  has  been  rated  by  Herodotus  doubtless  much  too  high,  at  5000  talents  or 
2 1 ,000,000/-  sterling.  Equally  exaggerated  has  been  its  reputed  height,  which  some  Jewish 
authorities  fix  at  twelve  milt's  and  even  Jerome  quotes  contemporary  authority  for  its  being 
four  miles  high.  These  ridiculous  estimates  give  way  before  the  sober  testimony  of  Strabo, 
who  states  the  height  at  a stadium,  or  660  English  feet,  exceeding  only  a little  that  of  the 
highest  pyramid.  Even  after  the  dow  nfall  of  Babylon  as  the  capital  of  an  empire,  it  continued 
to  be  the  most  splendid  city  in  Asia.  Alexander  was  strongly  attached  to  i Sand,  if  be  had  lived, 
would,  perhaps  have  made  it  his  residence.  The  gradation*  of  its  utter  decay  arv  not  dis- 
tinctly traced  by  history.  It  seems  to  have  been  slow,  as  the  powers  which  held  sway  in  this 
neighbourhood  chose  other  positions  in  the  vicinity  for  their  seats  of  empire.  The  kings  of 
Syria  chow.*  Sclcucia  ; the  I*arth ians  Ctosiphon ; the  Saracens  Bagdad  ; and  each,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  East,  sought  to  aggrandise  his  favourite  city  by  transporting  to  it  the 
inhabitant*  of  Babylon,  and  the  materials  out  of  which  it  was  built.  Babylon  is  at  present 
the  scene  of  utter  desolation  : — “ The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  lie  there  ; the  dragons  howl  in 
her  pleasant  p daces."  Yet  even  now,  after  so  many  ages  of  desolation,  and  after  so  many 
great  capitals  have  Iteen  built  out  of  its  ruins  enough  remains  to  attest  the  fidelity  of  those 
who  dencribed  it  as  the  greatest  capital  of  the  ancient  world  ; 44  the  glory  of  kingdoms  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees’  excellency.”  Its  mighty  structures,  indeed,  are  resolved  nearly  into 
their  original  elements:  instead  of  walls  and  towers  we  set  only  confused  heaps  of  earth, 
bricks  and  rulrbish  ; but  these  are  piled  almost  in  mountain  masses ; and,  seen  afar  along 
the  Mesopotamian  plain,  proclaim  still  the  wonders  of  a distant  age.  Mr.  Rich,  in  his 
careful  survey,  has  described  four  remarkable  masses  which  cannot,  however,  without  some 
difficulty,  Ik*  traced  to  the  ancient  structures.  The  first  is  a large  mound,  called  by  the 
modem  inhabitant*  the  mound  of  Ainran,  IlOO  yard*  in  length,  800  in  breadth,  and  from 
50  to  60  feet  in  height.  Its  great  extent  and  loose  texture  seem,  with  great  probability,  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  the  remain*  of  the  hanging  gardens.  After  crossing  a valley 
somewhat  more  than  a miartrr  of  a mile  in  width,  he  came  to  another  pile  forming  a square 
of  about  700  yard*,  evidently  the  site  of  a finer  and  more  elaborate  structure.  Several  walls 
were  entire,  built  of  the  finest  brick,  cemented  with  lime,  ornamented  with  niches  and  with 
some  remain*  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  natives  called  it  the  Aorr,  or  palace,  and  its 
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appearance  seemed  strongly  to  warrant  tliat  appellation.  About  a mile  to  tltc  north  is 
another,  called  the  Mujelxbe,  whose  aides  arc  only  219  by  136  feet  in  length  and  breadth  ; 
but  its  elevation  is  Ml  feet,  greater  than  that  of  those  just  named.  The  summit  is 
strewed  with  various  fragments,  and  the  interior  contains  many  cavities,  tenanted  by  wild 
Leasts,  bats,  and  owls.  From  two  of  tliem  Mr.  Rich  extracted  wooden  coffins  containing 
skeletons  in  high  preservation ; and  he  was  of  opinion  tliat  a considerable  proportion  of  this 
structure  would,  upon  scorch,  be  found  similarly  filled.  These  relics  indicate  a royal 
cemetery,  of  which  several,  particularly  that  of  Kinus,  are  mentioned  by  historians.  Mr. 
Rich  and  some  other  travellers  have  considered  it  as  the  tower  of  Bolus,  or  Hubei.  But 
there  is  another  mass,  of  vaster  dimensions,  about  ten  miles  distant,  more  strongly  assimilating 
with  the  aspect  which  we  should  conceive  that  famous  structure  to  present.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  762  yards  in  circuit,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  192  feet.  The  bricks  are  of  the 
finest  description,  and  cemented  with  lime  so  closely,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  extract 
one  entire.  It  has  some  appearance  of  having  been  built  in  stages,  and  on  its  summit  there 
is  a solid  pile  of  brick  thirty-seven  feet  high,  diminishing  in  thickness  to  the  top.  In  short, 
it  is  in  all  respects  the  greatest  monument  of  Babylon,  and  would  have  unquestionably  cor. 
responded  to  the  most  remarkable  edifice  of  that  city  but  for  its  great  distance  from  the 
other  remains  which  causes  a doubt  how  it  could  have  been  comprehended  even  within  the 
vast  limits  of  Babylon.  Yet,  when  we  consider  bow  immense  these  were,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  a fortified  territory  rather  than  tliat  of  a city,  it  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to  outweigh 
so  striking  an  accordance  in  other  respects,  especially  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  such  extra* 
ordinary  structure  situated  without  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

3849.  Adjoining  to  this  remarkable  scene  is  the  modem  town  of  HilUJi,  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Euphrates.  It  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  has  several  stately  caravanserai  of 
Babylonian  brick,  well  regulated  markets,  and  carries  on  a considerable  trade,  both  with 
Bfe>»ora  and  the  districts  higher  up  the  river. 

3850.  Returning  to  Bagdad,  and  proceeding  down  the  Tigris,  we  find,  about  eighteen 
miles  below,  the  ruins  of  two  great  capitals,  which  had  been  built  out  of  those  of  Babylon  : 
Qcriphon,  by  the  Persians,  on  the  east  side ; and  Se/eucia,  by  the  Syrian  kings,  on  the  west. 
Of  Sdcucia,  only  the  walls  and  rampart*  arc  now  discoverable ; hut  Ctesiphon  still  presents 
the  outline  of  the  Tnuk  Kcsra,  a palace  of  Chosroes,  the  richness  and  beauty  of  which  have 
been  a favourite  theme  of  Oriental  history  and  romance.  It  contains  in  tbe  interior  a 
vaulted  hall,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  106  feet,  and  its  lofty  walls  are  seen  from  far 
along  the  plain. 

3851.  The  hanks  of  the  Tigris , down  to  its  junction,  cannot  boast  a single  village  ; but  to  the 
vest  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  in  the  desert,  occur  several  remarkable  places.  Meshed  Ali 
was  founded  by  Alexander;  but  its  fame  in  the  East  rests  on  its  being,  as  its  name  imports, 
the  tomb  of  Ali,  the  great  Mahometan  prophet.  This  tomb  forms  a handsome  structure 
in  the  centre  of  the  city ; and  infidels  are  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  enter  its  walls. 
An  elegant  dome  which  surrounds  it  was  gilded  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah.  It  is  supported 
by  a constant  influx  of  pilgrims,  and  by  the  number  of  Persians  of  rank,  whose  bodies  are 
transported  from  the  most  distant  quarters  to  be  interred  in  this  holy  ground.  Between 
Meshed  Ali  and  the  river  is  Koufa,  a place  of  such  antiquity,  that  from  it  the  Arabic 
characters  have  been  termed  Koufic,  or  Cufic.  It  was  enlarged  by  Omar,  who  made  it  die 
residence  of  the  caliphs ; but  after  the  transference  to  Bagdad  it  fell  soon  into  decay.  At 
present  there  remains  little  more  than  the  mosque  where  Ali  was  assassinated  ; a plain  build- 
ing, which  the  Mahometans,  however,  hold  in  peculiar  veneration.  Both  banks  of  die 
Euphrates  are  here  possessed  by  Arab  tribes,  among  wliom  the  most  powerful  is  that  of 
Montrfidge,  which  can  bring  four  thousand  horse  into  the  field.  Among  them  arc  some  of 
tbe  finest  specimens  of  the  Arabian  breed. 

3852.  The  Euphrates  and  the  7'tgrit,  after  having  for  so  long  a space  enclosed  this  majes- 
tic plain  in  their  parallel  course,  unite  a little  below  tbe  village  of  Koma.  The  combined 
stream  receives  the  name  of  Shat-ul-Arab,  and  presents  still  some  remnant  of  die  fertility 
of  the  plain  of  Babylon,^  its  banks  abounding  widi  grain,  dates  And  a variety  of  other 
fruits. 

3853.  On  this  branch  is  situated  Bassora,  or  Bvssora,  a great  city,  which  absorbs  nearly 
all  tbe  foreign  commerce  of  Persia  and  the  Euphrates.  It  is  seven  miles  in  circumference, 
a great  part  of  which  space  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  plantations ; and  intersected  by  canals 
navigable  for  small  vessels.  Its  most  important  trade,  being  that  with  Indio,  is  carried  on 
partly  by  British,  but  chiefly  by  Arabian  vessels,  of  which  those  of  500  tons  burden  can 
ascend  the  river  to  this  point.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  60,000;  a heterogeneous 
mixture  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Indiana,  Persians,  And  nil  tbe  people  of  the  East.  They  have  not 
expended  much  of  their  wealth  in  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  which  is  dirty  in  the 
extreme.  The  houses  are  meanly  built  of  brick ; the  baxaars  are  wholly  unsuitable  to  the 
valuable  merchandise  deposited  in  them  ; and  there  is  only  one  mosque  which  has  a decent 
appearance. 
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ARABIA. 

3854.  Arabia  forms  an  extensive  country,  or  rather  region,  of  Asia.  It  is  a peninsula 
comprising  nearly  the  whole  south- west  portion  of  that  great  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect-  i 

3855.  The  boundaries  of  Arabia  art , on  the  west,  the  Red  Sea,  called  also  the  Arabian 

Gulf,  which  separates  it  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  On  the  south  it  has  the  Indian 
Ocean,  part  of  which  separates  it  from  Berbers.  As  the  coast  changes  its  direction,  it  has  > 
still  for  some  time  this  ocean  on  the  east,  opposite  to  the  distant  shores  of  Malabar  ; but  this 
great  sea  is  soon  narrowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  divides  Arabia  from  tlie  south  of 
Persia.  A line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
would  seem  the  natural  boundary  of  Arabia,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  desert  which  stretches  « 

to  the  northward,  and  is  of  a character  so  decidedly  Arabian,  that  it  has  always  been  referred 

to  that  part  of  Asia.  This  wilderness  forms  a gulf,  aa  it  were,  between  two  of  the  finest 
portions  of  the  continent, — Syria  and  Palestine,  on  the  west ; and  the  once  great  empires  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria,  now  sunk  into  the  Turkish  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  on  the  east.  This  t 

tract  of  Arabia,  continually  narrowing  to  the  northward,  ia  finally  closed  at  an  angle,  as  it 
were,  by  the  lofty  mountain  heads  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

3856.  The  boundaries  cf  this  vast  region  arc  somewhat  imperfectly  defined,  especially  k 

towards  the  north;  but  if  we  close  it,  as  seems  reasonable,  about  Palmyra  and  Anna,  we  i 

shall  then  have  a length  from  north  to  south  of  99°,  or  somewhat  more  than  1500  miles.  * 

The  greatest  breadth  across  from  Mecca  is  not  less  than  90p,  or  1200  miles ; but  this  is  nar-  <, 

rowed  by  the  Persian  Gulf  to  little  more  than  half  that  dimension,  and  gradually  diminishes  to  t. 

the  northward.  With  these  dimensions,  under  such  a climate,  and  in  a position  so  central,  t 

Ambia  would  have  been  the  finest  country  of  Asia,  had  it  possessed  one  essential  element, 

that  of  water.  Deprived  of  this,  it  lias,  for  the  most  part,  ever  borne  the  character  of  i 
desert,  for  which  its  very  name  has  become  proverbial.  There  are,  however,  some  brilliant 
exceptions,  particularly  the  country  of  Yemen,  which  has  been  called  the  Happy  Arabia ; but 
in  general,  over  all  the  vast  expanse,  naked  rocks  and  arid  sands  predominate. 

3857.  The  primtion  tf  t rater,  whence  the  barrenness  of  Arabia  arises,  is  incident  to  all 
countries  under  the  tomd  zone  in  which  moisture  is  not  collected  by  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. I/ofly  chains,  like  those  of  Ararat  and  I mans,  seem  necessary  to  pour  down  those 
mighty  streams  that  fertilise  the  burning  plains  of  Asia.  Arabia  is  not,  indeed,  destitute 
of  tracts  that  have  a mountainous  character;  but  these  present,  in  general,  only  long  rocky 
ridges,  whose  scanty  streams  are  quickly  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  waste.  Sinai  and  v 
Horcb,  towering  over  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  rendered  famous  by  great  events,  form, 
probably,  the  most  elevated  portion.  In  the  Hodjas,  however,  the  country  round  Mecca 
and  Medina,  arc  found  the  Hamleah  mountains,  and  other  chains,  whose  aspect  suggested  to 

the  ancients  the  name  of  the  Stony  Arabia.  Another  continuous  chain  of  the  same  cha-  s’ 
racier  appears  to  cross  the  whole  of  the  Nedsjcd,  or  central  district.  Between  these  stony 
ridges  are  interspersed  what  are  called  wadis,  narrow  watered  valleys,  which  a degree  of 
vegetation,  sometimes  even  brilliant,  distinguishes  from  the  surrounding  waste.  Yemen, 
the  Arabia  Felix  of  the  ancients,  presents  an  aspect  still  more  favourable.  Along  the  whole 
of  the  Red  Sea,  indeed,  extends  a belt,  called  the  Tehlma,  of  the  most  absolute  and  dreary 
barrenness.  But  behind  this  Yemen  rises,  not  into  the  naked  rocks  of  the  interior,  but 
into  variegated  hills,  covered  with  some  of  the  finest  aromatic  shrubs.  Yet  even  this  tract, 
though  distinguished  for  beauty,  ii  fertile  by  contrast,  and  cannot  vie  with  the  luxuriant 
plains  of  other  Oriental  countries. 

3858.  In  all  Arabia  scarcely  a river  can  be  said  to  exist.  Torrents  alone  are  seen 
dadiing  down  the  rocks;  and,  after  diffusing  verdure  over  a valley  of  small  extent,  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  sand.  They  seem  never  so  copious  as  to  form  any  thing  that  can  properly  be 
called  a lake . 

SfCT.  II.  Natural  Goografthy. 

Scbsxct.  1.  Geology. 

3859.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  Chap.  1.  Sect.  II.  ant£,  p.  854. 

Scbsxct.  2.  Hot  any. 

3860.  The  general  nature  of  the  vegetation  of  this  country  may  be  at  once  surmised 
from  the  name  of  its  two  gTvat  divisions,  Arabia  Vetrtea,  and  Arabia  Deserta.  A third 
portion  »>  tlir  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix , so  called  on  account  of  its  comparative  fertility. 
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Another  reason  assigned  for  the  name  of  Happy  being  given,  U,  that  from  this  district  were 
introduced,  by  way  of  Egypt,  into  Europe,  so  many  precious  spices,  as  spikenard,  cinnamon, 
cassia,  cardamoms  pepper,  Ac.,  which  were  supposed  to  be  natives  of  the  country,  though 
the  Arabs  are  now  well  known  to  have  tbcinaelvc*  imported  them  from  the  East  Indies. 
Forskai,  however,  who  has  published  a flora  of  this  particular  district,  tells  us  that  nn 
almost  continual  drought  and  a too  serene  sky  grievously  injure  the  soil,  aad  render  it  unfit 
for  cultivation.  To  this  evil  may  be  added  whole  armies  of  locusts  (“  the  daughters  of  heat H), 
which  every  where  devour  the  herbage;  graminivorous  birds,  which  are  the  pest  of  the  corn- 
fields ; and  inundations  of  the  sea,  that  impregnate  the  fields  with  salt,  and  destroy  their  fertility. 
Crypiogaroic  Plants  arc  almost  wholly  wanting ; the  Grasses  cannot  bear  a comparison  with 
tfx»e  of  the  north,  and  Junci  and  Carices  are  almost  unknown.  littoral  plants  occupy  the 
shore  in  a sandy  or  argillaceous  soil.  Campestral  Plants  [Campestres)  abound  more  as  you 
approach  the  mountains  and  under  the  stiade  of  trees,  and  exist  in  society.  There  are 
perennial  pastures,  yielding  Hole  us  and  Panicum  diehotomum.  The  Phaseolus  is  alone 
sown  for  fodder,  as  the  TrifuUum  alexandriuum  is  in  Egypt.  The  camel,  when  he  enters 
the  woods,  luxuriates  on  Cucurbitaceous  and  Climbing  Plants. 

3861.  The  Cerealia  are  not  confined  to  the  plains,  but  they  extend  to  the  mountains ; art 
assisting  nature  in  the  formation  of  hanging  gardens  and  fields,  these  being  supported  by 
wall*  and  earth  carried  thither.  Coffee,  esculent  phuiu,  and  the  Cerealia,  are  planted,  especially 
Wheat.  These  amphitheatres  of  fields,  supplied  with  water  by  cisterns,  afford  an  extraordinary 
and  novel  spectacle  to  the  traveller.  In  the  plains  the  Holcus  Durra  (if.  Sorghum)  is  almost 
the  only  bread-corn  cultivated.  Of  this  there  are  three  harvests  in  the  year ; two  months 
and  a half  sufficing  to  bring  the  grain  to  maturity.  The  first  crop  is  sowed  by  the  natives, 
the  two  next  spring  up  spontaneously ; but  the  grain  can  only  be  secured  by  keeping  up  a 
constant  noise,  and  a perpetual  watch,  to  drive  away  the  birds. 

3362.  The  forests  are  confined  to  the  mountains  and  adjacent  valley  t-  In  all  TchAma  fa 
district  which  occupies  almost  all  the  land  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea)  there  are 
none  except  at  Surdud.  These  mountain* trees,  though  exposed  to  the  most  powerful  winds, 
grow  straight  and  lofty  : they  consist  of  various  species  of  Fig,  of  which  Forskai  enumerates 
no  less  than  eight ; Sceura,  Kcura  odorifvra,  a superb  tree,  like  a palm,  but  without  a 
spatlia,  much  prised  on  account  of  the  delirious  odour  it  exhales,  one  spike  alone  sufficing  to 
perfume  a whole  apartment  for  a long  time,  if  placed  in  a rather  moist  situation ; Tomex 
glabra ; Cjmanchium  arboreum  ; Cat  ha,  a tree  also  cultivated  in  the  gardens  along  with  the 
Coffee,  the  Arabs  eating  the  leaves  on  account  of  their  many  virtues : no  plague  can  come 
near  the  dwelling  where  this  is  cultivated,  nor  any  infectious  disease  attack  a person  who 
carries  a branch  of  this  tree  in  his  bosom ; and  Hernia,  besides  some  unknown  species. 
Palms  inhabit  the  sandy  plains  of  Tehama. 

3863.  The  gardens  of  this  country  contain  little  more  than  esculent,  odoriferous,  and  dyeing 
plants.  Thus  much  M.  Forskai. 

3864.  Rather  than  attempt  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  vegetable  productions  of 
Arabia,  of  which  so  little  u known,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  few  of 
the  plants  which  are  most  valuable  in  the  arts  or  in  commerce,  and  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  peculiar  to  the  country.  And  in  the  first  rank  will  undoubtedly  stand  the 

3865.  Coffee  (fig.  570. ),  of  which  Arabia  Felix,  if  not  the  native  country,  is  the  favoured 
spot  where  this  shrub  arrives  at  the  greatest  perfection.  It  is  a production  of  the  highest 

value.  Some  say  it  is  a native  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  whence 
it  was  introduced  to  Arabia  • others  consider  it  an  abort* 
ginal  of  Yemen.  Bruce  maintains  that  it  grows  spon. 
tanoously  in  Abyssinia,  being  found  wild  in  the  greatest 
abundance  from  Caffa  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  that 
country,  indeed,  tt  has  been  considered  to  be  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial  * and  the  same  author  tells  us  that 
the  Goilie,  a wandering  tribe  of  Africans,  in  tlwrir  incursions 
into  Abyssinia,  being  obliged  to  traverse  immense  deserts, 
carry  with  them  nothing  to  eat  but  coffee,  roosted  till  it  can 
be  pulverised,  and  then  mixed  to  a consistency  that  will 
permit  of  its  bring  rolled  up  in  balls  and  put  into  a leathern 
bag.  One  of  these,  about  the  sire  of  a billiard-ball,  keeps 
them,  they  say,  in  strength  and  spirits  during  a whole  day's 
fatigue,  better  than  a loaf  of  bread  or  a meal  of  meat.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  from  Arabia  that  Europe  first  became 
cv*..*  nin.  acquainted  with  coffee ; and  it  is  from  Arabia  that  the 

islands  of  the  East  and  the  inlands  of  the  West  have  derived 
it,  where  it  is,  perhaps  cultivated  to  a much  greater  extent  than  in  Arabia  itself.  We 
can,  at  best,  form  but  a very  incorrect  idea  of  the  quantity  of  coffee  grown,  from  that 
which  is  exported  to  Europe:  for  all  Arabia  yields  to  Europe  annually  only  1,500,000 
lbs.  weight ; while  Su  Domingo  has  in  one  year  exported  71,665,107  lb*.,  Surinam  15,307,000 
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lb*. ; And  other  American  islands  and  cvrn  Persia,  and  Suet,  have  greatly  exceeded  in  ex- 
port tiie  quantity  derived  from  Arabia.  The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
with  a stem  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  copious  evergreen  foliage,  white  flowers, 
and  red  berries,  are  too  well  known  in  the  stoves  of  our  own  country  to  need  description. 

3B66.  The  Mocha  Coffee,  as  the  seeds  of  the  berry  cultivated  in  Arabia  are  called,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  coffee  of  other  countries  by  the  roundness  and  smallness  of  the  grain  ; 
the  reason  for  which  is  that  one  out  of  the  two  seeds  in  the  berry  is  abortive,  and  the  other 
assumes  a rounded  form,  for  want  of  the  mutual  pressure  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
given.  The  superior  quality  depends  partly  on  the  time  and  manner  of  gathering  the 
Mocha  coffee,  and  still  more,  perhaps  on  the  soil  and  site  chosen  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants.  The  best  sort  is  grown  on  the  mountains  of  Hadjc,  about  sixteen  miles  cast  of 
Beit-el-fakich,  a spot,  of  which,  besides  an  execrable  plate,  we  have  a description  in  the  first 
volume  of  Voyage  cn  Arabic,  by  Niebuhr.  44  My  travelling  companions,"  says  he,  44  whom 
I had  expected  to  find  at  Hadje,  were  in  the  gardens  on  the  mountain  where  the  coffee 
grows.  I followed  them  thither  the  next  clay,  taking  a nearly  east- south-east  direction,  towards 
Kusma;  and  I overtook  them  at  Bulgosc,  one  of  the  villages  which  principally  depend  for 
subsistence  on  the  culture  of  coffee.  Neither  asses  nor  mules  can  be  used  in  climbing 
these  mountains : it  is  necessary  to  ascend  the  steep  places  by  a road,  which,  being  only  mended 
at  wide  intervals,  is  extremely  bad.  To  me,  however,  who  hod  just  quitted  the  arid  and  sandjr 
plains  of  Tehima,  where  1 had  been  accustomed  to  walking,  it  appeared  delightful,  as  I 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  gardens,  which  formed  the  principal  plantations  of  coffee. 

3867.  44  //  teas  only  near  Kahhme  that  I had  seen  a single  small  hill  of  those  long  and 
pentagonal  stones  that  I have  formerly  described  ; but  here  a great  portion  of  the  mountain 
seemed  to  consist  of  this  sort  of  stone ; the  detached  rocks,  likewise  composed  of  it,  presented 
a striking  appearance,  especially  where  water  was  trickling  from  the  summit  of  the  rocks, 
and  formed  cascades  which  appeared  as  if  supported  on  little  upright  columns.  It  is  easy 
to  detach  these  stones  from  the  rocks,  and  they  arc  used  to  make  steps  on  the  road,  as  well  as 
for  the  walls  with  which  it  is  needful  to  prop  up  the  gardens  where  the  cofTec  is  grown,  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountains ; from  which  it  appears  that  these  stones  arc  very  serviceable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  hilly  country. 

3868.  44  The  tree  that  produers  coffee  is  well  known  in  Europe.  It  was  covered  with 
flowers  near  Bulgose,  which  diffused  an  agreeable  scent.  All  the  gardens  are  situated  on 
platforms  one  above  another.  Some  are  only  watered  by  rain : in  others  there  are  large 
reservoirs  (Jlirket)  on  the  higher  parts,  whence  the  running  water  is  conducted  and  distri- 
buted over  all  the  beds  where  the  trees  are  generally  grown  so  close  together,  that  the  sun 
cannot  make  its  way  between  them.  We  were  told  that  the  trees,  thus  artificially  irrigated, 
bore  fruit  twice  a year : but  that  the  beam  ripened  only  once ; those  of  the  second  crop, 
which  did  not  attain  to  complete  maturity,  being  inferior  to  the  first." 

3869.  Hal sam,  Frankincense,  and  Myrrh,  Hum,  Aloes,  Senna , and  Tamarinds,  are  other 
staple  commodities  of  Arabia,  that  have  given  the  country  a name  and  a rank  among  com- 
mercial nations.  The  Balsam  (Amyris  Opobalsamum  or  gileadenns,  perhaps  both  one  and 
the  other)  has  already  been  noticed  when  treating  of  Palestine ; it  being  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Arabia  to  Mount  Gilead.  Frankincense  is  the  produce  of 
Junipcru*  lycia  (which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  a native  of  Arabia), — and  was 
extensively  employed  in  their  sacrifices  by  the  Hebrews,  who  obtained  the  best  from 
Arabia,  as  do  the  Homan  catholics  at  the  present  day  for  their  incense.  According  to 
Niebuhr,  the  plant  affording  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  S E.  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  there 
called  Liban  or  Oliban.  Yet,  on  the  authority  of  a paper  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  by  Mr. 
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Colcbrooke,  the  true  Olibanuin 
is  the  gum  of  an  East  Indian 
plant,  the  Boswellia  serrata  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh, and  tin* frankin- 
cense it  yields  was  very  likely 
to  be  imported  by  thr  Arabians, 
and  thence  sent  to  different 
countries. 

3870.  Myrrh  is  a gum-resin 
which  is  supposed  to  exude 
from  the  Amyris  Kataf  of 
Forxkal.  Gum-arabic,  as  it  is 
called,  is  produced  by  Acacia 
arahica  (Jig,  571.),  (of  which 
an  excellent  figure  is  given  by 
Dr.  Roxburgh),  and  probably 
many  other  individuals  of  the 
same  genus. 

3871.  Of  the  Aloes,  the  Aloe 
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officinalis  of  Forskal  is  mentioned  by  that  author  as  the  species  which  affords  the  famous 
East  Indian  Aloes,  called  Soccotrine  Aloe* : the  same,  probably,  as  the  Aloe  Soceotrma 
{ fig-  572.)  of  De  Candolle,  and  a native  of  the  island  of  Soccotra,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Perhaps  the  same  species  exists  in  Africa.  In  the  presence  of  six  species  of 
this  genus  as  mentioned  by  Forskal,  of  several  Stapelias,  and  some  Mesembryanthcma, 
Arabia  has  some  affinity  in  its  vegetation  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3372.  The  Arabian  physicians  first  made  known  the  valuable  properties  of  Senna  as  a 
medicine,  and  the  Senna  of  Arabia  is  the  foliage  of  Cassia  lanceolata  of  Forskal. 

3873.  Tamarinds  nre  the  fruit  of  Tamarindus  officinalis,  a beautiful  tree,  now  cultivated 
in  all  the  hot  parts  of  the  world,  on  account  of  die  valuable  nature  of  the  fruit. 

3874.  The fruits  of  temperate  and  wanner  climates  are  equally  grown  in  Arabia.  Gourds 
and  Melons,  Cocoa-nuts,  Pomegranates,  Dates,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Almonds,  filberts.  Pears, 
Figs,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  ami  even  the  Mangos  teen. 

Su  aster.  2.  Zoology . 

3875.  The  Zoology  of  Arabia  is  nearly  of  a similar  character  to  that  of  Northern  Africa 

and  Caspian  Russia ; nor  is  It  possible,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  detect  the  alight  vari- 
ations in  the  productions  of  countries  artificially  separated  by  man.  Arabia,  in  common 
with  the  whole  extent  of  Northern  Africa,  Persia,  and  Western  India,  possesses  die  Camel 
srd  the  Dromedary,  to  which  travellers  also  add  Lynxes,  Jackals,  Hyenas,  Monkeys,  Jerboas, 
arid  various  Pan  die  ra.  Information  so  desultory  and  vague  is  of  little  value,  aa  leading  to 

no  correct  knowledge  of  the  particular  species  intended. 

3876.  The  Arabian  horses  (Jig.  573.)  are  well  known  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world ; but  die 

idea  that  they  are  found  wild  in  the  deserts,  as 
asserted  by  the  old  writers,  is  now  justly  exploded. 
Major  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  this  noble  animal 
was  aboriginal  in  Great  Tartary.  In  no  country 
is  he  more  esteemed,  or  are  bis  faculties  in  con- 
sequence more  developed,  than  in  Arabia.  The 
wandering  Arab  of  the  desert  places  his  highest 
felicity  in  lus  horses,  and  is  so  attached  to  them, 
that  they  are  more  his  companions  than  his  ser- 
vants. It  is  by  these  tribes  that  nearly  all  the 
horses  are  bred ; and  they  are  known  under  two 
denominations.  Xadesehi  are  horses  of  an  un- 
known race,  and  kochlani,  those  whose  genealogy 
is  known  for  2000  years:  this  race,  they  assert, 
originated  from  the  stalls  of  Solomon.  To  esta- 
blish the  genealogy  of  a kochlani,  the  most  rigorous  vigilance  is  employed,  and  such  form, 
otitic*  and  certificates  required,  as  defeat  all  attempts  at  imposition.  Hie  horses  of  this 
noble  race  are  sold  at  enormous  prices,  but  no  consideration  whatever  will  induce  the 
Arabs  to  part  with  the  mares.  An  Arabian  will  generally  carry  bis  master  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  leagues  in  the  day.  They  perspire  little,  and  possess  in  the  most  eminent  degree 
the  qualities  of  endurance,  vigour,  and  admirable  temper. 

3877.  Locusts  in  rati  mrmbert,  and  of  diflferent  qwrtct,  periodically  devastate  this  and  the  ncdghhourlnir 
rvfftoa*  of  Africa,  from  whence  they  hare  emigrated,  at  distant  interval*,  to  Sicily  and  the  sou t n.caitrm  them 
et Europe. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

3878-  In  taking  a retrospective  view  of  former  periods  of  Arabian  history,  we  find  reason 
for  surprise  at  the  little  change  that  lias  taken  place  in  the  social  life  and  manners  of  the 
people.  By  the  aid  of  scripture,  wo  arc  enabled  to  ascend  to  a period  long  anterior  to  the 
forainenmnmt  of  ordinary  record ; and  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  we  find  a mode  of 
existence  precisely  similar  to  that  of  a modem  Arabian  sheik.  In  the  Ishmaelites  and 
Midiaaites,  on  the  borders  of  tbe  desert,  we  find  the  same  combination  of  plunder  and 
traffic  which  has  ever  since  formed  tbe  occupation  of  their  countrymen.  The  borders  of 
the  desert,  however,  where  it  merges  into  the  fertile  territory,  became  ultimately  the  scat  of 
several  demi- Arabian  states,  which  attained  to  considerable  power  and  even  opulence. 
Foremost  among  these  were  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom  or  Idumea;  countries  which, 
besides  their  other  advantages,  appear  to  have  been  enriched  by  a portion  of  the  transit 
trade  with  India.  The  most  brilliant  and  distinguished  part  of  Arabia,  however,  was  thn. 
designated  44  the  Happy,"  and  called  Snbtea,  and  in  scripture  Sheba.  Adding  to  its  own 
productions  the  myrrh  and  balsams  of  the  opposite  coast  uf  Berber*,  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  a depot  for  tbe  gold,  spices,  and  other  precious  commodities  of  India  and  tropical 
Africa,  which  appear  even  to  have  been  often  considered  by  the  ancients  as  its  native 
products.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  of  this  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ommon  appear  to  hrve 
ftl*ayi  been  the  moat  active  mercantile  navigators  of  the  Eastern  seas. 
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3879.  Thus,  during  the  in  hole  of  that  long  era  tohich  belongs  to  ancient  history,  Arabia 
preserved  its  interior  pastoral  state,  while  its  relations  with  foreign  nations  were  confined 
to  commerce  and  to  petty  marauding.  It  also  preserved  its  independence  unaffected 
by  those  great  events  which  changed  the  fate  of  the  surrounding  nations.  It  was  not  until 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that,  after  a singular  revolution,  it  came  forth  w ith  a 
mighty  sweep  to  change  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  corruption  and  distractions  of  the  Eastern  church,  all  favoured  the  impulse  given  by  a 
fierce  and  warlike  fanaticism. 

SHAO.  Mahomet,  after  being  for  years  an  exile  and  a fugitive,  at  length  succeeded  in 
uniting  under  his  standard  all  the  nonuidic  and  warlike  tribes  of  central  Arabia.  In  leas 
than  fifty  years,  that  standard  waved  triumphant  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
hitherto  unconquercd  regions  beyond  the  Ox  us.  Wherever  it  came,  it  stamped  on  mankind 
a new  character,  — dark,  gloomy,  severe,  — combining  a hard  austerity  with  a voluptuous 
indulgence,  and,  except  in  some  transient  instances,  hostile  to  all  the  improvements  of  art 
and  science.  Tins  caliphs  who  first  succeeded  Mahomet,  and  ruled  the  most  extensive 
empire  on  the  globe,  still  retained  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  Arab  pastoral  life,  with  the 
ascetic  self-denial  of  saints  and  religious  teachers.  The  messenger  who  brought  to  Omar 
the  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Alexandria  found  him  sleeping  among  the  beggars  on  U»e  steps 
of  the  temple  of  Mecca.  The  wealth,  however,  which  flowed  in  from  every  quarter  soon 
produced  their  usual  effect  of  exciting  a taste  for  pomp  and  pleasure.  The  court  of  the 
caliph  acquired  an  almost  magic  splendour ; while  poetry  and  the  sciences,  regarded  with 
contempt  and  horror  by  the  earliest  of  these  militant  apostles,  were  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  under  the  patronage  of  Haroun  A1  Raschid  and  Almamoun.  By  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  rude  rocks  and  desert  sands  of  Arabia  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a fit  residence 
for  the  opulent  commanders  of  the  faithful.  They  had  transferred  their  residence  to 
Bagdad,  within  the  old  and  favourite  seat  of  empire,  on  the  rich  Mesopotamian  plain. 
Thus  left  to  herself,  Arabia  seems  to  have  resumed  her  natural  and  original  character,  even 
long  before  the  court  of  Bagdad  had  been  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  Tartar  invasion. 

3881.  Arabia  was  thus  again  detached  from  other  countries,  and  restored  to  her  pristine 
state  of  rude  and  roving  freedom.  Her  coast,  however,  suffered  severely  from  the  extended 
domination  of  the  Turks,  who  two  centuries  ago  had  occupied  its  eastern  ports  as  far  as 
Mocha,  and  established  a system  destructive  of  the  commercial  prosperity  which  they  had 
so  long  enjoyed.  The  decline  of  that  empire,  first  felt  in  its  extremities,  enabled  the 
Arabian  sheiks  to  regain  their  independence. 

3882.  A fresh  fermentation,  similar  to  the  former,  during  the  last  century  agitated  the  in- 
terior of  Arabia.  A prophet  of  obscure  birth,  Abdul  H'ahab,  appeared,  about  1720,  and  drew 
numerous  followers.  Ilis  first  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  effect  a reform  in  the  Mahometan 
religion,  to  remove  the  traditions  which  had  been  grafted  upon  it,  and  to  prevent  divine 
honours  from  living  paid  to  any  human  object,  even  to  Mahomet.  Ultimately,  perhaps,  he 
has  only,  by  becoming  a prophet  himself,  added  one  to  its  superstitions.  He  does  not 
appear  in  the  first  instance  to  have  contemplated  the  diffusion  of  his  tenets  by  force.  But 
Ibn  Saoud  or  Schoud,  a young  and  warlike  prince,  inspired  either  by  religious  prosclytism  or 
political  ambition,  not  only  espoused  the  Wahabite  tenets,  but  undertook,  by  the  sword,  to 
compel  mankind  to  embrace  them.  Successively  conquering  and  incorporating  the  little 
surrounding  communities,  he  at  length  united  under  him  all  the  warriors  of  the  Nrdsjed, 
the  central  and  purest  sent  of  the  Arabian  manners.  Hr  made  himself  master  of  the 
sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  ; and,  extending  his  conquests,  threatened  at  once  Mocha, 
Cairo,  and  Damascus.  Perhaps  he  and  his  successors  might  have  established  a new  empire 
over  the  East,  hod  they  not  been  encountered  by  the  kindred  energies  of  Mohammed  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt.  That  chief,  directing  with  equal  vigour  more  regular  resources  and  more 
disciplined  troops,  proved  an  overmatch  for  the  militant  apostles  of  lire  desert.  He  drove 
them  from  Mecca  and  Mediua,  and  obliged  them  to  sign  a humiliating  treaty.  Ibrahim,  his 
Mm,  pursued  them  down  to  Derate,  the  capital,  which  he  took,  making  prisoner  Abdallah,  the 
son  of  S.«oud,  who  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople  and  put  to  death.  A situation  so  re- 
mote, however,  girt  with  so  wide  a circle  of  deaert,  rendered  it  impossible  to  extirpate  the 
Wahabi  tvs,  who  watch,  probably,  a more  favourable  moment,  if  such  should  arise,  for  an- 
otlier  invasion  of  the  more  favoured  regions  by  which  they  arc  on  every  side  surrounded. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

3883.  Arabia  Is,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  ages,  ruled  by  a number  of  jtrincej  and  J*eity 
lords,  independent  of  each  otlier,  and  exercising  within  their  own  territory  a sort  of  supreme 
independent  power  founded  on  patriarchal  principles.  The  sway  of  the  father  of  a family, 
the  first  source  of  subordination  among  men,  is  that  of  which  the  influence  is  still  most 
strongly  felt  among  the  Arabs.  Each  little  community  is  considered  as  a family,  tl»e  head 
of  which  exercises  paternal  authority  over  the  rest.  These,  in  the  course  of  succcution  of 
migration,  arc  split  into  several  branches,  that  still  form  one  tribe,  without  being  dependent 
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on  each  other ; but  their  genealogies  ore  carefully  counted,  and  the  reprcoenutive  of  the 
senior  branch  is  always  regarded  with  a high  degree  of  respect  and  deference.  The 
republican  form,  which  originated  in  the  bosom  of  cities,  has  new  been  known  or  even 
attempted  in  Arabia ; but  a certain  form  of  confederation  is  made  by  the  election  of  a 
great  sheik  or  “ sheik  of  sheiks"  who  holds  the  supremacy.  This  dignity  belongs  to 
a certain  family,  but  out  of  that  family  the  election  is  made  by  the  inferior  sheiks,  from 
general  farour  or  the  opinion  of  merit.  This  sway,  bowcerr,  can  never  be  said  to  assume 
s feudal  aspect,  or  enable  him  to  summon  the  other  chiefs  as  vassals.  Each,  entrenched  in 
his  rocky  castle,  or  roaming  with  his  camels  and  Bocks  over  the  expanse  of  the  desert,  holds 
himself  independent  of  every  other  human  power.  Individual  followers,  however,  are  always 
ready  to  flock,  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  standard  of  some  successful  warrior,  who 
promise*  either  daring  adventure  or  rich  booty.  Hence  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  collect 
some  thousands  of  freebooters,  sufficient  to  lay  under  contribution  all  who  pass  by  the 
route  near  which  they  hover.  On  drat  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  borders  of  Syria, 
and  the  tract  along  the  Euphrates,  large  moving  encampments  continually  past  to  and  fro, 
observing  the  progress  of  the  traveller  and  the  caravan,  and  really  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  favourable  juncture.  In  the  interior,  among  the  Bedowesm  camps,  this  warlike  temper 
rents  itself  in  almost  perpetual  petty  conflicts  with  each  other.  Twice  only,  men  of 
powerful  and  aspiring  genius  have  succeeded  in  uniting  together  these  multitudinous  tribes, 
who  then  formed  armies  which  the  mightiest  kingdoms  of  Asia  attempted  in  sain  to  resist. 
These  eruptions,  however,  were  only  transient,  and  even  that  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
though  it  altered  the  aspect  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  left  Arabia  itself  almost  wholly 
unchanged. 

3884.  IVmen  Jbrmt  an  ezeeption  to  this  proud  and  aristocratic  Independence  of  the 
Arabian  tribe*,  in  a district  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  its  populousneas  and  fertility. 
The  Imam  of  Sana,  who  succeeded  to  the  government  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  in 
1630,  has  established  a government  formed  strictly  upon  the  model  of  the  despotic  kingdoms 
of  Asia.  He  claims  an  authority  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  demands  from  his  sub- 
jects the  most  unqualified  submission,  and  the  extreme  abuse  of  his  power  can  only  lie 
checked  by  the  desperate  expedient  of  deposition  and  strangling.  He  governs  the  districts 
and  towns  by  dolor  and  tuh-dola*,  raised  usually  from  the  lowest  ranks,  and  the  passive  in- 
struments of  his  will.  Some  traces  yet  remain  of  Arabian  independence  in  the  eadit  and  the 
college  of  justice,  without  whom  no  sentence  of  death  can  be  pronounced.  Though  they  are 
appointed  and  may  be  removed  by  the  sovereign,  this  last  prerogative  is  one  which  he  seldom 
rraiurcs  to  exercise,  and  their  decisions  are  said  to  be  often  distinguished  by  a high  degree 
of  independence  and  integrity. 


Sxcr.  V.  Productive  Intluttry. 

3885.  The  industry,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  Arabia  may  be  very  briefly  described. 

3886.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  general  character  of  the  soil  of  Arabia  is,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  arid  and  barren.  In  a great  part  of  its  surface  no  grain  can  be  raised  at 
all,  and  in  other*  only  that  coarse  kind  of  millet,  called  tfhaurra,  which  is  the  general  food 
of  the  inhabitants  in  dry  tropical  climate*.  The  Arabs,  notwithstanding  their  natural 
disadvantages  and  their  wandering  life,  display  in  some  quarters  considerable  industry  in 
cultivation,  particularly  in  turning  to  account  the  scanty  rills  with  which  their  valleys  are 
refreshed.  In  Yemen,  the  contrivances  for  this  purpose  are  elaborate  and  extensive. 
Terrace*  are  formed,  and  dike*  constructed  to  retain  the  waters,  which  are  also  raised  from 
wells  by  the  labour  of  the  hand  to  irrigate  the  fields ; for  the  use  of  water-wheels,  which 
answer  this  purpose  with  so  much  more  ease  and  effect,  has  never  been  imported  from 
Egypt.  But  the  most  interesting  culture  of  these  upland  tracts  consists  in  the  coffee  tree, 
which  has  now  became  a necessary  of  life  over  a great  portion  of  the  civilised  globe.  This 
plant  grows  at  a considerable  height,  where  it  can  be  well  watered  and  enjoy  even  a 
measure  of  coolness ; to  promote  which,  it  U often  fenced  round  with  other  trees.  The 
coffee  has  been  transplanted  with  success  to  other  climates,  particularly  the  Island  of 
1 tourism  and  the  West  Indie*,  where  moat  of  that  consumed  in  Britain  is  now  grown. 
None,  however,  has  ever  rivalled  in  quality  the  coffee  grown  on  its  native  hills.  That  of 
Bonrtxm  ranks  second,  though  still  at  a great  distance.  Its  value  here  is  derived  from 
culture,  for  the  wild  coffee  is  altogether  upaiatable.  The  date  is  extensively  produced,  and 
forms  a great  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The  balsam  of  Mecca,  the  most  agreeable 
of  all  the  odoriferous  woods  is  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and  thence 
transported  to  the  different  Eastern  countries.  In  Yemen  it  is  used  only  as  a perfume, 
and  in  Egypt  is  burnt  as  firewood  in  cookery,  for  the  sake  of  the  agreeable  odour  which 
it  communicates  to  the  dishes.  The  incense  and  myrrh,  for  which  southern  Arabia  if 
famous  am  found  there  only  in  small  quantities  and  at*  chiefly  brought  from  the  opposite 
African  const. 

3887.  If  the  vegetable  culture  of  Arabia  be  thus  scanty,  its  natives  a race  wholly  pastoral 
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and  wandering,  have  cultivated  with  care  and  success  the  breed  of  Ihc  nobler  sp cries  of 
animals.  The  bone  of  Arabia,  ok  to  swiftness  and  beauty,  enjoys  a higher  reputation  tiuui 
any  other  species  in  the  world.  This,  as  already  observed,  is  maintained  by  an  almost 
fantastic  attention  to  their  birth  and  training.  The  camel,  which  seem*  created  expressly 
for  the  soft  soil  and  thirsty  plains  of  Arabia,  is  indigenous  to  that  country,  and  seems 
to  have  been  transported  thence  to  the  wide  tracts,  of  similar  character,  which  cover  so 
great  a part  of  northern  Africa.  Even  the  ass  is  here  of  a very  superior  breed,  tall  and 
handsome,  generally  preferred  for  travelling  to  those  proud  steeds  which,  reserved  for  state 
and  for  war,  cannot  he  subjected  to  any  species  of  drudgery. 

3888.  Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  some  quite 
common  fabrics  for  domestic  use.  But  for  commerce  Arabia  enjoyed  an  early  celebrity, 
of  which  only  faint  traces  arc  now  to  be  found.  At  all  periods  anterior  to  the  discovery  of 
Ibo  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  commodities  of  India 
were  transported  either  up  the  Red  Sea,  or  across  Arabia  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
desert  glittered  with  pearls  and  gems ; and  majestic  cities,  that  lie  now  in  ruins,  arose  amid 
the  waste.  Now  that  the  whole  of  this  trade  has  taken  a different  channel,  the  maritime 
commerce  is  almost  wholly  limited  to  the  export  of  coffee,  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures 
of  Hindostan.  This  intercourse,  after  having  been  for  a long  time  nearly  engrossed  by 
the  English,  when  it  centered  in  Bombay,  has  of  late  been  appropriated  by  the  active  rivalry 
of  the  Americans,  who,  though  they  give  a higher  price  for  die  commodity,  bring  it  to 
Europe  thirty  per  cent  cheaper.  The  entire  quantity  exported  is  now  estimated  at  16,000 
bales,  of  305  lbs.  each,  which  the  Americans  sell  at  11.  sterling  per  bale.  Aden  exports 
gum  arabic,  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  chiefly  brought  however,  from  Berbera.  Besides 
this  maritime  trade,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  forms  a commercial  tie  between  the  remotest 
extremities  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  continents ; for  the  numerous  devotees  who,  from 
every  part  of  the  Mahometan  world,  resort  thither,  scruple  not  to  combine  with  their  pious 
object  a good  deal  of  profane  traffic,  which  is  made  at  least  to  pay  tl>e  expense  of  the 
journey. 


Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State • 

3889*  The  social  existence  of  ike  drabs  is,  in  one  respect,  remarkably  interesting,  as  it 
presents,  almost  unaltered,  an  image  of  what  human  society  w as  in  the  earliest  ages.  The 
whole  going  out  and  in  of  the  patriarchs,  their  feelings  and  habits,  as  described  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  are  found  unchanged  in  the  tent  of  the  Arabian  sheik.  A recluse  and  monotonous 
life,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  distance  from  great  cities,  and  from  all  the  scenes  where 
rivalry  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure  inspire  the  spirit  of  change,  has  left  the  veneration 
of  ancestry,  and  the  love  of  antique  habits,  to  operate  in  full  force. 

3890.  The  drabs  are  of  small  rise,  spare,  and  even  meagre.  They  are  less  distinguished  by 
strength  than  by  extreme  agility.  Few  nations  surpass  them  in  horsemanship,  and  they  arc  alike 
intrepid  and  skilful  in  the  management  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  latterly  of  the  musket, 
since  its  manifest  superiority  has  introduced  that  weapon.  Their  complexion  is  sallow  ; a 
defect  which  some  endeavour  to  cover  by  staining  their  whole  laxly  of  a brownish  yellow 
colour  with  the  juice  of  the  plant  el  henna . 

3891.  The  drabs  arc  not  only  temperate,  but  extremely  abstinent.  Animal  food  is  scarcely 
used  at  all : even  among  the  rich  there  is  little  variety  of  vegetable  diet;  the  milk  of  their  camels, 
with  its  several  preparations,  particularly  butter,  is  the  only  article  with  which  they  season 
their  bread.  Among  the  rich,  this  bread  is  composed  of  rice  imported  from  abroad,  and 
which  they  boil  into  pilau,  and  serve  up  in  a large  wooden  plate ; but  the  body  of  the  nation 
are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  such  as  can  be  made  from  the  d'houmu  This  abste- 
miousness, no  doubt,  arises  chiefly  from  necessity  ; but  the  higher  ranks  seem  also  to  value 
it  as  a means  of  preserving  those  habits  of  delicacy  and  cleanliness  on  which  they  pride 
themselves.  Any  of  those  symptoms  of  indigestion  which  excesses  of  the  table  are  apt  to 
produce,  are  marked  by  them  with  the  deepest  disgrace ; and  instances  have  been  known  of 
individuals  who,  in  consequence  of  having  so  exposed  themselves,  hare  fled  their  country, 
never  to  return.  Though  coffee  is  little  valued  in  its  native  district  of  Yemen,  where  thy 
drink  merely  an  infusion  of  the  husks  it  is  the  favourite  liquor  in  eastern  Arabia,  and  over 
the  desert.  They  pound  it  in  a mortar,  which  appeared  to  Niebuhr  to  preserve  the  flavour 
better  than  grinding  it  in  a mill. 

3892.  The  dress  of  the  Arabians  is,  in  its  outline,  extremely  simple,  though  set  ofT,  among 
the  rich,  with  ornaments  somewhat  varied  and  fantastic.  A piece  of  linen  over  the  shoulder, 
another  round  the  middle,  a girdle,  with  a jambea  knife,  form  the  attire  of  ordinary  Arabs 
during  the  day,  and  their  bedclothes  when  asleep.  Some  wear  only  drawers  and  a shirt. 
Their  sandals,  sometimes  of  wood,  cover  merely  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  bead.drem  ia  the 
part  on  which  they  bestow  a lavish  profusion  of  covering  and  ornament,  regardless  of 
comfort,  convenience,  or  any  adaptation  to  the  climate.  Persons  of  fashion  wear  often  as 
many  as  fifteen  caps,  piled  one  above  another,  and  sotuc  of  thick  cloth.  This  mass  ia 
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surmounted  with  one  very  splendid  cap,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  having  always  a sentence 
of  the  Koran  worked  into  it.  A muslin  turban  is  then  wrapped  round  the  whole,  the  ends 
of  which,  flowing  loosely  upon  the  shoulders,  arc  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  fringes. 

3893.  The  chief*  of  the  desert  are  deeply  imbued  with  aristocratic  feelings,  and  dwell  on 
their  high  descent  with  a pride  as  lofty  as  ever  prevailed  in  fettdal  Europe.  This  dignity 
is  the  more  flattering,  as  it  is  not  conferred  or  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  any  monarch.  It 
is  founded  on  ideas  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  who,  like  the  Highland 
clans,  view  every  sheik  aa  the  natural  head  of  a race  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  traced  back 
for  thousands  of  years.  A sheik  of  an  ancient  Arabian  family  would  not  exchange  his  title 
for  that  of  sultan.  Another  hereditary  Arabian  dignity  is  that  of  therije,  or  descendant  of 
Mahomet,  marked  by  the  nearly  exclusive  privilege  of  wearing  a green  turban.  This  is  a 
distinction  of  a different  class,  more  widely  diffused,  and  descending  often  to  the  poorest 
among  the  people.  When  the  green  turban  is  worn  by  the  head  of  an  ancient  tribe,  it 
denotes  the  highest  dignity  that  can  exist  in  Arabia.  Such  are  the  twelve  families  of  the 
Korei&h,  who  can  establish  by  undoubted  proof  their  descent  from  the  immediate  office- 
bearers under  Mahomet.  In  general,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  viewed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  desert  as  a mixed  and  debased  race,  whom  they  scarcely  own  as  belonging  to 
the  same  nation  with  themselves. 

3894.  The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Arab  cliaractcr  consist*  in  the  combination  of 
hospitality  and  robbery,  which  are  practised,  the  one  most  liberally  and  generously,  the  other 
in  the  most  deliberate  and  merciless  manner.  It  is  towards  strangers  that  these  opposite 
dispositions  are  exercised ; and  die  alternative  of  good  or  ill  treatment  often  depends  on  very 
nice  particulars.  The  rich  traveller,  who  journeys  in  caravan  over  the  open  plain,  is  considered 
as  a rightful  prey ; while  he  who  approaches  singly,  in  a defenceless  state,  and  soliciting  pro- 
tection, acquires  an  irresistible  claim  to  it.  The  being  once  admitted  to  partake  common 
bread  and  salt  is  a sure  pledge  of  safety  and  protection ; am!  be  who,  by  wliatever  means, 
has  penetrated  into  the  tent  of  the  Arab,  has  reached  a sanctuary.  A change  of  circumstances 
often  renders  the  same  person  an  object  of  the  most  opposite  feelings,  lie  who,  under  the 
domestic  roof,  has  experienced  the  most  lavish  kindness,  may,  if  met  on  the  open  plain,  be 
roblied  and  murdered *,  and  he  who,  after  being  plundered  of  every  thing,  enters  with 
confidence  the  tent  of  bis  enemy,  will  be  commiserated,  and  his  distress  relieved.  In  the 
daily  liabits  of  life  the  generous  feeling  predominates.  A Bedouin,  as  he  sits  down  to  his 
meal  before  the  door,  hesitates  not  to  invite  the  passenger  to  share,  without  consideration 
that  he  himself  is  poor,  and  the  provision  scanty. 

3895.  The  right  and  practice  rf  private  vengeance,  always  prevalent  among  rude  tribes  and 
in  irregular  governments,  is  carried  by  the  Arabs  to  the  greatest  height,  and  reduced  to  the 
most  regular  system.  The  fastidious  pride  of  the  high  Bedouins  lays  them  open  to  many 
fantastic  wrongs  unfelt  by  others.  To  say  to  such  an  one,  “ Thy  bonnet  is  dirty,"  or,  “ The 
wrong  side  of  thy  turban  is  out,"  forms  an  insult  which  only  blood  can  efface.  Even  for 
one  to  spit  in  the  presence  of  another  is  deemed  a provocation  that  call*  for  vengeance.  In 
case  of  murder,  the  right  and  duty  of  inflicting  punishment  is  supposed  to  devolve  upon  the 
friends  of  the  deceased;  and  they  seek  to  exercise  it,  not  against  the  guilty  individual,  but 
against  the  head  of  the  tribe,  or  ot  least  the  highest  whom  their  swords  can  reach.  Thus 
the  distinguished  Bedouins,  especially  when  they  visit  tlie  cities,  must  be  armed  at  all  points, 
and  cannot  for  a moment  sleep  in  security.  This  fierce  pride,  however,  tolerate*  and  admits 
a composition  not  very  consistent  with  itself,  which  yet  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Arab.  It  is 
**  the  price  of  blood,**  upon  the  acceptance  of  which  the  deadly  feud  is  appeased.  Such  a 
compensation,  however,  is  of  course  considered  as  very  little  honourable,  when  compared 
with  the  exaction  of  the  bloody  vengeance  for  which  it  is  substituted. 

3896.  The  Arab,  like  the  European  nobleman  of  the  obi  school,  is  ceremoniously  and 
ostentatiously  polite.  When  two  Bedouins  meet,  they  shake  hands  more  than  ten  times, 
often  with  fantastic  and  peculiar  ceremonies.  The  common  salutation  is  “ Salam  alcikCm! " 
(peace  be  with  you  !)  to  which  the  aged  commonly  add  their  blearing.  Coolness,  command 
of  temper,  and  a great  exterior  gravity,  are  considered  as  the  only  deportment  becoming 
manhood,  and  art*  even  affected  by  children  at  an  early  age.  Although  this  studied  decorum, 
and  the  habits  of  an  ascetic  religion,  estrange  them  from  every  thing  which  in  Europe  is 
railed  gaiety,  they  arc  of  a curious  and  social  disposition.  This  they  indulge  by  frequent 
resort  to  coffee-houses,  the  only  public  places  known  in  the  East : the  markets,  also,  in  which 
all  business  is  transacted,  are  frequented,  as  affording  opportunities  of  entering  into  social 
intercourse. 

3897.  The  right  ofitolygamy,  and  the  seclusion  of  the  female  sex,  arc  established  principles 
in  Arabia,  as  in  all  "Mahometan  countries ; but  not  to  the  same  extent  a*  among  the  great  in 
Turkey  and  Persia.  Niebuhr  assures  us,  that  the  idea  which  has  been  held  out,  of  the  whole 
•ex  being  for  sale,  and  going  off  to  the  best  bidder,  is  altogether  chimerical.  Only  the 
poorest  and  least  respectable  submit  their  offspring  to  that  degradation.  Such,  on  the 
contrary,  as  are  at  all  in  easy  circumstances,  make  it  their  ambition  to  provide  a dowry  for 
their  daughters.  Even  in  live  rude  tents  of  the  desert,  two  apartments  are  provided,  of 
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which  the  inner  ia  reserved  for  the  female*.  Here,  unless  when  the  husband  receives  visit* 
of  ceremony,  they  go  about  almost  aa  freely  as  European  females.  In  the  cities,  on  the 
contrary,  they  never  appear  in  public  without  a veil,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  having  only 
two  holes  for  the  eyes  to  peep  through.  It  is  a remark,  that  Arabian  women  often  maintain 
great  sway  over  their  husbands,  and  even  bold  them  in  open  subjection. 

3898.  The  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  originated  in  Arabia,  still  maintains  undisputed 

sway ; and  Christians,  who  were  once  numerous,  are  now  to  completely  extirpated,  that 
Niebuhr  could  not  hear  of  a single  church  existing.  The  and  tire  Shiites,  who 

divide  between  them  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  wage  such  mortal  hostility  about 
they  know  not  what,  have  also  their  respective  districts  in  Arabia.  The  Suniies  rank 
foremost,  having  always  had  in  their  possession  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medium.  The 
Zei elite*  ami  the  Beiari,  two  native  sects,  reign  in  the  eastern  territory  of  Ommon.  These, 
though  they  unite  in  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Mahomet  and  the  Koran,  have,  like 
other  religious  sects,  some  differences,  in  virtue  of  which  they  account  thcmselvu  the  only 
acceptable  worshippers,  and  all  others  as  heretical  and  profane.  A much  more  mild  and 
tolerant  spirit,  however,  animates  the  sods  peculiar  to  Arabia,  and  is  thence  communicated 
to  those  of  foreign  origin.  They  are  not  affected  by  the  same  hostile  feeling  towards  those 
of  other  religions,  and  are  strangers  to  that  furious  spirit  of  proselytism  which  rages  among 
Mahometans  in  gener&L  Contempt  towards  foreign  sects  has  with  them  three  gradations  : 
it  fall*  lightest  on  the  Christians ; on  the  Jews  next ; and  heaviest  of  all  on  tin:  Banians. 
The  Christians,  when  they  appear  in  Use  character  of  merchants,  the  only  capacity  in  which 
Europeans  of  any  consideration  usually  resort  to  this  country,  experience  little  difference  of 
treatment  on  account  of  their  faith ; and  even  the  Banians,  on  the. some  footing,  are  allowed  to 
settle,  and  carry  on,  in  Ommon,  extensive  traffic.  Lately,  the  Wahabite  sect,  whose  political 
influence  has  already  introduced  them  to  our  notice,  had  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  centra] 
Arabia;  but  their  contest  with  Mohammed  All,  and  his  triumphant  success,  have  now 
reduced  their  influence  to  a very  low  ebb. 

3899.  The  Arabic , akin  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Persian,  ranks  among  the  classic 
languages  of  the  East.  The  distinguished  works,  however,  which  have  raised  it  to  thia 
eminence  were  produced  out  of  the  limits  of  Arabia,  in  the  splendid  courts  founded  by  the 
Mahometan  conquerors.  Yet  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  them  is  still  to  a great  extent 
Arabian.  The  perpetual  movements  among  this  multitude  of  Utile  tribe*,  their  wanderings, 
their  feuds,  their  wars,  the  comparative  estimation  of  the  female  sex,  have  generated  a spirit 
of  romance  and  adventure  affording  scope  for  the  imagination.  The  tale,  in  listening  to 
which  the  Asiatic,  as  he  reclines  at  ease  in  the  coffee-house,  finds  his  most  refined  and 
animating  amusement,  seems  to  be  the  form  of  composition  carried  by  their  writers  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  The  stories,  indeed,  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  tbe  Thousand  and 
one  Nights,  were  produced  at  Bagdad,  under  the  brilliant  reign  of  Haroun  Alraschid. 
That  work  has,  however,  a basis  of  Arabian  ideas  mingled  with  those  inspired  by  a splendid 
and  mercantile  capital.  Tbe  romance  of  Antar,  lately  introduced  to  the  British  public,  was 
produced  within  Arabia  itself;  and,  though  of  ruder  construction,  and  less  suited  to  the 
general  taste  of  mankind,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  poetical  merit.  Tbe  Arabian*  have 
still  poets,  who  celebrate  the  exploits  of  their  sheik* ; but  none  of  these  can  dispute  the 
palm  with  the  ancient  bards  of  the  nation.  The  works  upon  astronomy,  history,  geography, 
and  medicine,  by  which  Arabian  writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  were  produced  al 
Bagdad,  Fez,  and  Cordova ; ami  these  sciences,  in  Arabia  itself,  have  always  been  and  are 
in  a very  low  condition.  The  first  elements  of  knowledge,  however,  are  pretty  generally 
diffused.  Schools  are  attached  to  every  mosque  ; and  there  are  others,  by  means  of  which 
many,  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  learn  to  read  and  write.  The  schools  are  merely 
sheds,  open  toward  the  street,  in  which  the  scholars  repeat  their  lessons  aloud,  undisturbed 
by  what  is  going  on  without.  Printing,  however,  has  not  made  any  progress ; and  the 
Arabs,  who  value  themselves  on  an  easy  and  flowing  mode  of  writing,  dislike  the  stiff 
appearance  which  their  characters  make  when  they  issue  from  the  presses  of  Europe. 

Sect.  VII.  I^tcal  Geography. 

3900.  In  making  the  circuit  of  Arabia,  we  shall  begin  with  tins  region  at  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  one  of  tile  most  desert  tracts  of  this  desert  land  ; yet  a celebrated  and  sacred  spot,  where 
rise  the  holy  mounts  of  Horcb  and  Sinai.  The  wilderness  in  which  they  are  situated  is  most 
gloomy,  presenting  long  ranges  of  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks,  intersected  by  deep  valleys, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  are  found  the  only  traces  of  verdure.  Sinai  is  ascended  by  a very 
steep  route,  which  in  many  places  is  rendered  practicable  only  by  step*  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
summit  is  marked  both  by  a Christian  church  and  a Mahometan  mosque ; and  thia  com- 
bined veneration  is  further  cherished  by  a pretended  impression  made  in  the  rock  by  the  foot 
of  the  camel  on  which  Mahomet  was  conveyed  up  to  heaven.  Sinai  can  boast  of  two 
spacious  convents  erected  on  opposite  sides  of  tlie  mountain,  for  tlic  reception  of  live  numerous 
pilgrims  by  whom  it  was  once  visited.  The  largest,  called  the  Monastery  of  the  Forty 
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Saints,  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  Have  driven  out  the  monks,  its  former 
tenants.  The  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  however,  is  still  supported  by  the  contributions 
from  the  faithful  of  the  East.  It  U realty  a handsome  building,  120  feet  long,  having  a 
church  paved  with  marble,  of  which  the  altar  is  enriched  with  gold  and  jewels.  At  a little 
distance  is  an  excellent  garden,  accessible  from  the  convent  by  a subterraneous  passage. 
This  precaution  is  necessary,  as  the  roving  Arabs,  who  keep  the  place  in  constant  blockade, 
are  always  on  the  watch  to  kill  and  carry  off  whatever  they  can.  A little  to  the  west  of 
Sinai  is  Horeb,  a mountain  neither  so  lofty  nor  so  rugged,  but  containing  on  iu  top  some 
springs  and  verdure. 

3901.  Proceeding  soidh-ttui,  along  the  Red  Sea,  we  come  to  the  Hodja  at,  or  Stony  Arabia, 
a region  sacred  over  the  East,  as  the  birth-place  of  Mahometan  superstition.  It  consist*  of 
a sandy  and  barren  plain,  behind  which,  in  the  interior,  rise  chains  of  mountains,  rugged  in- 
deed, but  yielding  some  valuable  product*,  especially  tl»e  balm  of  Mecca.  Amid  these  moun- 
tains are*  situated  the  metropolitan  cities  of  Hcdjai  and  of  Arabia,  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Madina.  An  awful  prohibition  against  any  infidel  foot  which  should  attempt  to  approach 
these  sacred  spots  rendered  them  almost  unknown  ground  until  very  recently,  when  tho 
daring  curiosity  of  European  adventurers  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  Mecca  (Jig.  574.) 

was  then  found  to  be  a considerable  city,  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  the  East.  It  stands  in  a narrow 
valley, enclosed  between  rocky  hills,  following  their 
sinuosities,  and  partly  built  on  their  declivities: 
the  fronts  of  the  houses,  instead  of  presenting,  as 
in  some  Eastern  cities,  a long  range  of  dead 
earthen  wall,  are  of  stone,  raised  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  stories,  and  ornamented  with 
columns  and  architectural  ornaments.  This  gay 
aspect  seems  assumed  in  a great  measure  to  attract 
pilgrims  as  lodgers,  and  with  the  same  view  the 
apartments  art*  made  neat  and  commodious.  The 
resort  of  devotees  of  so  many  nations,  from  the 
titrcuiitir*  of  Tartary  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  rendered  Mecca,  in  peaceful  rimes,  a very 
flourishing  city ; and  it  lias  been  supposed,  probably  with  exaggeration,  to  contain  100,0(0 
inhabitant*.  Burckhardt  reckons  now  only  30,000.  The  Wahabite  war,  from  which  it  suffered 
deeply,  rendered  tho  avenues  to  it  tw>  longer  secure,  especially  aa  the  Wahalrites,  though 
tltcy  themselves  reverenced  the  holy  places,  shut  them  against  the  approach  of  those  whom  they 
deemed  heretic*  ; but  since  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Mohammed  Ali,  they  have  been 
thrown  open  to  tho  Mahometan  world.  The  temple  of  Mecca  forms  a very  spacious  square, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  each  direction,  with  a triple  or  quadruple  row  of  columns. 
A number  of  steps  lead  down  into  the  interior,  containing  the  object  sacred  to  a Ma. 
batnetsn  eye,  the  JTaafa,  or  house  of  the  prophet,  and  within  it  the  black  stone,  brought 
down  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  form  its  foundation.  To  kiss  this  sacred  stone,  to  go  round 
it  seven  times,  reciting  appropriate  hymns,  form  the  completion  of  that  religious  service  for 
which  thou saml*  of  miles  have  been  travelled.  The  last  ceremonial  is  ablution  in  the  well 
of  Zetoiem,  which,  though  iuelf  not  the  purest  water,  is  supposed  to  cleanse  the  votary  from 
all  tin.  A pilgrimage,  often  tumultuary,  to  Mount  Arafat,  completes  the  round  of  religious 
observance.  A very  active  commerce  in  Mecca  is  combined  with  pilgrimage,  consisting  in 
the  exchange  of  the  riches*  commodities  from  tho  most  industrious  countries  of  the  Ma- 
hometan world.  Mecca,  till  it  was  conquered,  first  by  the  Wahabite*,  and  then  by  the  Paclia 
of  Egypt,  was  almost  a free  city  under  its  own  shcriffe.  The  Mecca  ways  are  proud,  gay, 
and  somewhat  dissolute ; they  are  enabled  to  live  in  pomp  by  the  gifts  and  sums  paid  for 
lodging  and  attendance  by  the  numerous  pilgrims. 

*08.  Mcdimi,  notwithstanding  its  high  cUum*  u Uw>  burial-place  of  Mahomet,  has  never  rivalled  Mecca  in 
the  veneration  of  the  EasL  To  visit  it  U not  even  coruhterod  as  an  indkpmsabfe  duty,  and  is  little  practised, 
(tales*  by  the  Turkish  pilgrim!,  in  whose  route  it  lies.  Hence  Medina  contains  not  mote  than  5u?  houses, 
few  of  which  show  any  degree  of  elegance  or  •jdeodour.  The  great  mosque,  however,  which  ctidosw  the 
tomh,  is  described  m very  splendid,  bring  surrounded  by  numerous  pillars  of  marble,  jasper,  and  porphyry,  on 
which  tetters  of  gold  are  in  many  places  inscribed.  The  tomb  itself  m rather  remarkably  plain,  ran  formality  to 
the  simplicity  still  a libeled  in  the  age  of  Mahomet , and  po  each  side  of  h are  thoee  of  the  two  early  caliphs. 
Abu  Hekrr  and  Omar' 

W0&  Qf  tAe  port*  akmg  tAfs  court,  Tor.  ©ore  au  extensive  seat  of  the  commeree  with  India,  now  scarcely 
exist*  Its  harbour  Is  stUl  good,  and  In  its  vicinity  are  several  populous  villages.  Yembo,  the  port  of  Medina, 
U of  mcMfcrato  siae,  like  the  city  to  which  it  is  subservient  ■ yet  has  a population  of  5000  or  6QCQ.  Judda  be- 
long* to  Mecca,  and  is  the  main  emporium  of  the  Hedjaa,  ft  la  mainly  supported  by  the  caravans  which,  from 
motive*  of  religion,  trade,  or  both  oaablfisd,  e©me  across  from  Suable  to  Mecca.  This  route  is  followed  by 
almost  all  pilgrims  from  the  interior  and  centre  of  Africa,  while  those  from  Barbary  take  the  way  of  Egypt 
J u«lda  serves  In  • great  measure  as  the  port  of  Egypt  **  well  as  of  Mecca  The  annual  Indian  fleet*  here  un- 
load their  cargoes,  which  are  transfer  tod  by  the  merchant*  of  the  place  to  Sue*  and  Cairn  Judds  bas  thus  a 
population  of  12,000  «r  ISftQO inhabitants,  and  Burckhardt  understood  it  to  contain  individual  merchants  worth 
nearly  VXiJUOOt  The  town  is  neatly  built  of  jnjuirrjwrc*,  arsd  U.  on  the  whole,  a flourishing  plane,  lire  entrance 
is  obstructed  by  dangerous  shoal*,  but  upon  a signal  given,  pilots  hasten  out,  and  guide  the  vessel  through  all 
those  perti* 

3904.  After  a protracted  voyage  along  a dreary  coast,  the  navigator  at  length  reacht*  the 
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celebrated  shores  of  Yemen,  or  the  Hapjiy  Amintu  It  does  not,  however,  at  once  present 
that  smiling  aspect,  nor  waft  those  gales  ol  perfume,  which  lutve  been  described  by  the  fancy 
of  the  poets.  A belt  of  flat,  sandy,  barren  territory  still  forms  the  immediate  border  of  the 
sea ; and  the  traveller  must  penetrate  a considerable  distance  into  the  interior  before  he 
reaches  those  fertile  valleys,  and  those  hills  richly  crowned  with  aromAtic  shrubs,  for  which 
Yemen  is  famed.  This,  like  other  fertile  countries,  lias  been  subjected  to  a despotic  yoke  ; 
the  government  being  exercised  by  the  Imam,  in  the  capacity  of  priest  or  servant  of 
Mahomet.  He  maintains  an  army  of  *1000  foot  and  1000  horse;  but  his  revenue  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  80,000/.,  produced  chiefly  by  duties  on  the  export  of  coffee.  His 
power,  as  already  observed,  is  considerably  checked  by  some  controlling  bodies ; and  the 
Djetuil,  or  mountainous  district,  contains  many  little  tribes  by  whom  it  is  set  at  open 
dcflancc. 


3)06.  Yemen  contains  some  considerable  cities.  Sana,  the  capital.  Is  one  of  the  neatest  in  the  East  It  la 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  ami  contains  several  handsome  mosques  and  palaces,  as  well  as  spacious  caravanscras 
for  the  reception  of  travellers.  The  vicinity  abounds  with  fruits,  but  scarcely  aJTbrds  wood  sufficient  for 
fuel  Toot  ts  another  city,  about  half  the  site  of  Sana,  surrounded  by  a mountainous  territory,  supposed  to 
be  the  richest  in  the  world  in  botanical  productions. 

XXNi  It  is  by  Os  port*,  however,  that  Yemen  U best  known  to  Europe.  Lohrm,  the  most  northerly,  though 
situated  in  a poor  country,  with  a shallow  harbour,  and  had  water,  exports  a good  deal  of  coffee,  but  of 
secondary  quality.  A better  sort  ts  found  at  Hodeida,  to  which  has  been  transferred  the  trsde  of  the  once 
flourishing  port  of  Ghalcf  km,  now  entirely  chnkod  up  with  sand.  All  these  are  secondary  to  Mocha, 
JV  573.  \ the  chief  man  for  codec,  and  superior  to  all  others  on  the  Arabian  Gulf.  It  has  declined,  however. 


575 


very  considerably  from  the  period  when 
that  favourite  beverage  could  be  procured 
only  on  the  hills  of  Yemen  : but  now  that 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  derive 
their  supply  chiefly  from  their  own  coin, 
nies,  recourse  is  had  to  Mucha  only  for 
some  of  very  superior  quality.  It  is  situ, 
ated  on  a flat  sandy  plain,  over  which  hot 
winds  continually  Mow.  From  the  sea,  its 
whitewashed  houses,  variegated  by  band, 
some  minarets  and  tombs,  make  a pleasing 
appearance.  On  entering  it,  however,  the 
filth  of  its  streets,  and  the  decayed  appear, 
ance  of  many  of  the  walls,  built  only  of 
unbunit  brick,  produce  a much  less  fa- 
vourable Impression.  The  population  la 
not  suppose-  by  Ixtrd  Valrntia  to  exceed 
5000 ; and  the  trade  Is  chiefly  conducted 
by  about  250  Banians  and  limbos.  Moots 
.574),  in  Its  vicinity,  the  ancient  em. 
“#e*A  porlum  of  Yemen,  though  now  decayed. 

presents  still  a noble  appearance.  Beyond 
the  straits  U Aden,  also  a famous  port,  usually  considered  part  of  Yemen,  but  recently  erected  into  a 
separate  kingdom.  Its  commerce  rests  upon  the  export  of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  balsams,  drawn  in  small 
quantities  from  Arabia  Itself,  but  largely  from  the  opposite  African  coast  of  Berber*. 

3007.  The  coast  rtf  Arabia,  where  It 
0,0  ceases  to  be  parallel  to  that  of  Afticm, 

and  faces  only  the  expanse  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Is  called  Htsaramaut,  A great 
part  of  it  Is  barren  and  dreary,  and  the 
interior,  called  M ah  rah,  forms  a most 
extensive  desert:  but  there  are  tracts 
interspersed  witn  hills  whirh  almost 
rival  Yemen  In  their  smiling  fertility. 
They  produce  few  commodities,  how. 
ever,  that  are  fitted  for  export;  and 
the  ports  of  Macula,  ( uriamuria.  Mo. 
rctiat,  and  some  others,  are  visited 
by  foreign  vessels  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  water  and  refresh- 
ments. 

3Q0&  The  roast  qf  Arabia,  after  ex- 
tending north-east  more  than  10CX1  miles 
faring  the  ocean,  and  passing  Has 
Mascra,  changes  Its  line  to  the  north, 
west,  and  runs  parallel  to  southern 
IVrsfa.  From  this  point  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  dull  is  the  coast  of  Oman,  or  Ornmon  Though  not  the  most  ceWwattd,  this  appears 
to  be  the  most  flourishing  and  prosperous  part  of  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula.  It  Is  destitute,  indeed, 
of  the  aromatics  of  Yemen;  but  its  rich  soil  produces  in  abundance  grain,  fruits,  and  dates.  Muscat,  the 
capital,  was  taken  by  Albuquerque  in  1507,  and  remained  subject  to  the  Portuguese  until  1648,  when  they 
were  driven  out  by  an  insurrection  of  the  natives  It  is  now  governed,  like  Yemen,  by  an  Imam,  or  spiritual 
chief,  who  seems  to  exercise  his  power  much  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  The  government  of  the  Imam  Is 
the  most  tranquil  and  protecting  of  any  in  the  maritime  parts  either  of  Persia  or  Arabia  It  is  frequented  as  a 
sort  of  general  drp/4  for  the  merchandise  of  Persia,  India,  and  Arabia,  which,  from  the  excellent  police,  lies 
open  and  unguarded  in  the  streets,  without  danger  of  depredation.  AU  the  ports  upon  this  coast  arc  tributary 
to  the  Imam,  and  he  has  subjected  Brava,  Zansibar,  and  other  important  points  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  A considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior  High  rocks  on  one  side,  and 
the  island  of  Muscat  on  the  other,  form  a spacious  secure  harbour,  which  cannot  indeed  he  entered  without 
certain  precautions  : but  on  a signal  mode,  excellent  pilots  immediately  come  out  The  town  Is  surrounded 
by  a strong  wad,  within  whose  precincts  osilv  Arabs  and  Banians  arc  allowed  to  reside:  all  strangers  must 
remain  m mat-houses  without  the  gates.  iSc  population  is  stated  by  Mr.  Buckingham  at  about  10, mo 
About  100  niik1*  to  the  south-west,  near  the  mouth  of  a small  river.  Is  Bohar,  anciently  celebrated  as  the 
capital  of  eastern  Arabia,  but  now  much  declined.  Its  greatness  being  completely  eclipsed  by  Muscat. 

290SL  Cape  Mnssmdoon,  a bold  ami  deeply  indented  promontory,  forms  the  termination  of  a long  rocky 
peninsula,  and  sbuta  in,  upon  the  eastern  side,  the  entrance  of  the  Permian  Gulf  Hits  peninsular  tract  Is 
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inhabited  by  a mixed  race  of  Anht  and  Portueurtc.  As  we  proceed  up  the  thoree  of  the  gulf,  »e  find  it  Id 
potMMion  of  a bold  and  deeperate  race,  the  Joarmt  Arab*.  Ham)  on  the  maritime  route  by  which  all  (lie 
commerce  between  Persia  aixl  India  must  pass,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  this  position  to  carry  on  a 
mast  outrageous  system  of  piracy,  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  of  deliberate  cruelty.  Those  pm. 
reeding*  mused  the  indignation  or  Britain,  who  felt  herself  called  upon,  as  the  chief  maritime  power  in  these 
seas,  to  put  down  this  destructive  scourge.  The  first  expedition,  though  successful,  being  insufficient  to  pre- 
vent  a recurrence  of  the  evil,  another  was  undertaken  some  years  ago,  in  which  the  main  hold  of  the 
pirates.  Has  el  Khyma.  was  taken  and  completely  destroyed,  ana  their  power  so  broken,  that  it  is  expected 
they  will  no  longer  interrupt  the  tranquillity  or  the  Persian  sea*. 

*10.  Cumfinmmg  to  ascend  the  gulf,  the  next  district  u that  of  l.ahsa,  or  Lasha,  inhabited  by  the  powerful 
and  wxlc- spread  tribe  of  Beni  KhsieiL,  and  forming  the  eastern  termination  of  the  great  mountainous  interior 
trart  of  the  Nrdsjed.  It  is  well  watered,  and  traversed  by  one  of  the  chief  of  the  small  rivers  of  Arabia, 
called  the  A stan.  lahu,  the  capital,  near  the  month  of  this  river,  is  drarnbed  as  a considerable  city  j and 
Kaltf,  built  of  rock  sail,  carries  on  some  trade  Oppoalts  to  it  Is  the  island  of  Tamil,  seven  miles  long,  and 
reiervd  suli  drbghtfui  gardens.  But  the  most  Interesting  otycvt  on  this  coast  is  the  Urge  island  of  Bahrein, 
war  which  Is  a bank  producing  the  fhwvt  pearl*  in  the  world.  They  are  procured  by  divers,  who,  descending 
k)  the  bottom,  cut  the  kmg  thin  fibre  by  which  the  mu  tele  containing  the  pearl  is  attached  to  the  ground. 
The  commerce  in  thia  product  ha*  given  rise  to  the  town  of  Medina,  of  BW)  or  1W)  hou*ce,  which,  though  its 
harbour  ran  receive  only  vessel*  of  ilk)  tons,  carrie*  on  a goud  deal  uf  intercourse  with  Baasrirm;  and  the  rest 
of  (he  island  is  covered  with  gardens  and  villages. 

*11.  We  have  now  completed  the  survey  uf  the  coasts  of  Arabia  : the  inferior  la  too  little  known  to  call  forth 
much  observation.  The  southern  part  present*,  on  out  maps,  almost  an  entire  blank  j generally  understood 
to  consist  of  d evert,  though,  rioulKieML  a closer  observation  would  bring  to  view  many  fertile  spots.  The  centre 
from  Mecca  to  Lahsa  is  crossed  by  the  mountainous  tract  called  the  Nedsjed,  which,  according  to  credible 
information,  contains  fertile  valleys,  a considerable  population,  and  even  towns  of  tome  magnitude.  It  car- 
ries on  also  some  inland  trade,  and  is  traversed  by  caravan  routes  m several  directions.  Ko  European  traveller, 
however,  has  ever  ventured  at  row  it,  or  illustrated  it  with  any  precise  or  authentic  details.  This  region, 
however,  is  now  the  moot  important  of  all  Arabia,  since  it  contains  the  scat  and  origin  of  the  Wahabite 
power;  and  the  numerous  hosts  which  have  issued  from  it  under  the  standard  of  that  power  aflbrd  a clear 
proof  that  it  is  not  throughout  a desert.  In  Us  eastern  quarter  is  Drrair,  the  Wahabite  capital,  lately  taken 
and  demolished  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  but  which,  being  ton  distant  to  be  permanently  held  by  him,  wit)  pro- 
bably resume  it*  importance.  More  in  the  centre  i*  the  city  of  Trmaina,  noted  as  the  Urth.ptace  of  MoseL 
lama,  the  most  celebrated  cf  the  Arabian  prophet*  before  Mahomet 

9912.  TAc  remainder  of  Arabia  consist*  or  that  outer  portion  which,  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  extenda 
along  the  borders  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  In  its  central  part,  tbi»  is  the  most 
completely  desert  tract  of  all  Arabia,  presenting  nowhere  any  vestige  uf  culture  of  fixed  habitations,  and 
traversed  only  by  tribes  shilling  aa  the  sand  of  the  soil  on  which  they  tread.  In  approaching  Syria  and  Judea, 
the  desert  insensibly  lutes  its  character,  and  pastes  into  the  fine  soil  of  those  fortunate  regions.  Hie  districts, 
however,  which  have  succeeded  to  the  powerful  serai.  Arabian  states  of  Muab  and  Ammon,  are.  according  to 
modern  geography,  annexed  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  nrAhing  is  left  to  Arabia  but  complete  desert.  Even 
Palmyra,  with  its  surrounding  wastes,  is  considered  as  .Syrian.  On  the  south  the  ancient  Edom,  or  Idumea, 
contains  some  well- watered  valleys,  and  present*  monuments  of  the  power  and  commerce  for  which  it  was 
anciently  celebrated.  T he  ruins  of  its  capital,  Petra,  latdy  discovered  by  Burekbardt,  display  considerable 
magnificence.  He  found  itjO  tombs  cut  in  the  rock.  The  monuments  weir  partly  of  Greek  and  partly  of 
Egyptian  architecture.  Along  the  Euphrates,  the  desert  and  the  river  touch  immediately  on  each  other,  lia 
banks  fonn  necessarily  a great  and  crowihd  caravan  route,  and  there  the  plundering  tribe*  expect  their 
richest  harvest  They  are  found,  accordingly,  in  large  bodies,  and  of  the  most  hardy  ami  desperate  character. 
A number,  availing  themselves  of  the  decayed  state  into  which  the  Turkish  government  has  sunk,  have  peue- 
trattd  into  tlse  rich  Mesopotamian  plain,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  where  they  feed  their  llocka, 
*et  the  government  at  defiance,  and,  tempted  by  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  have,  in  many  instances, 
gradually  acquired  industrious  and  agricultural  habit*. 


Chaf.  IV. 

PgRIlaN  1UMKK. 

3913.  Persia,  in  the  earliest  times,  mu  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  Astatic 
monarchic*,  connecting  Eastern  with  Western  Asia,  and,  in  later  ages,  acted  with  energy  on 
the  political  system  of  Europe.  Although  abridged  of  its  ancient  greatness,  it  still  present* 
many  interesting  features. 


Sect.  I,  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

3914.  There  it  no  country  tnkoae  boundaries  are  more  dMficuU  to  tltfne  than  those  of  Persia. 
It  has  none  decidedly  formed  by  nature,  and  i*  surrounded  on  every  aide  by  disputed  pro- 
vince*, whose  lot  depends  on  the  varying  fortune  of  arms,  and  on  those  frequent  revolutions 
to  which  Oriental  empire  la  liable.  Long  usage  ha*  made  the  Indus  he  looked  upon,  in 
Kuropo,  as  the  western  boundary  of  Persia ; but  the  recent  observations  of  Elphinstone, 
Pottinger,  and  oilier  English  travellers,  have  proved  that  the  region*  of  Cabul,  Candaltar, 
*nd  Balk  are,  in  a political  sense,  entirely  independent  of  Persia,  and  present  a physical  and 
social  system  in  many  respects  opposite.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  seems  impossible  to 
concur  in  the  arrangement  Ivy  which  the  savage  tracts  of  Mckran  and  Ueloocliistan  continue 
to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  Wo  shall,  therefore,  designate  this  vast 
and  rude  interval  between  that  empire  and  Hindustan  by  the  appellation  of  Independent 
Persia ; for  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  would  apply  only  to  n small  part,  and  would 
indicate  only  a temporary  and  fluctuating  state  of  things.  Again,  the  northern  limit  to  the 
*«t  of  the  Caspian  lias  been  closely  narrowed  by  Russia,  which,  by  a long  train  of  suc- 
cessful warfare,  has  nearly  annihilated  the  ancient  influence  of  Persia  over  the  Caucasian 
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regions,  and  deprived  it  even  of  its  provinces  of  Shirwan  and  Daghestan.  In  the  north- 
east, notwithstanding  the  loose  tenure  by  which  the  great  province  of  Kltomum  is  held, 
and  though  Herat,  its  greatest  city,  luis  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Afghans  it  would  be  yet 
premature  to  separate  that  province  from  the  great  empire  to  which  it  hats  been  so  long 
united. 

3D  1 5.  Ptrtub  thus  drfirurdt  pretenit  a Urge,  irregular  expanse  of  territory.  Its  northern 
boundaries  are  the  Caucasian  region,  now  occupied  by  Ruotia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  On  the  east,  it  has  that  country  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of 
Independent  Persia.  The  Persian  Gulf,  and  a small  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  form  its 
limit  to  the  south.  On  the  west  is  the  Turkish  empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
line  drawn  somewhat  within  the  Tigris.  The  empire  may  thus,  in  a large  view,  be  con- 
tidered  as  extending  from  j$°  to  40®  of  north  latitude,  and  from  42°  to  GO®  of  east  longi- 
tude, which  would  give  in  the  funner  dimension  somewhat  less,  and  in  the  Utter  somewhat 
more,  than  a thousand  miles. 

3916.  TAij  east  region  does  noi  present  a very  wried  aspect-  Although  Persia  can  boast 
some  of  the  grandest  natural  features,  they  rather  range  along  her  boundaries  than  penetrate 
the  interior.  The  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf  are  entirely  limitary.  The  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  are  now  within  the  Turkish  frontier.  Russia  has  wrested  from  her  the  chain  of 
Caucasus,  and  Turkey  disputes  the  lofty  heights  of  Ararat.  From  these  two  chains,  how- 
ever, branches  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  runs  through  the  northern  provinces 
leaving  only  a narrow  but  fertile  plain  between  it  and  the  Caspian.  It  is  thence  supposed  to 
take  it*  course  westward,  till  it  joins  the  mighty  ranges  of  tike  Hindoo  Koosh  and  HimaUyah. 
Through  these  mountains  is  that  rugged  pass,  which  the  ancients  considered  as  the  main 
access  from  southern  to  northern  Asia,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  appellation  of  the  Gates 
of  tho  Caspian.  Another  chain,  under  the  appellation  of  ALagha  Tag,  separating  from  the 
Taurus,  runs  parallel  to  the  western  frontier,  and,  under  the  names  of  tho  mountains  of 
IxHiristan  and  Bucktori,  extends  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  these  exceptions,  Persia  is 
rather  a high  than  a mountainous  country ; its  ridges  soon  terminate  in  wide  table-lands, 
traversed  by  nomadic  and  pastoral  hordes.  Between  these  elevated  tracts,  however,  inter- 
vena plains,  as  those  of  Shims  and  Ispahan,  displaying  all  that  brilliant  fertility  and  beauty 
which  distinguish  the  favoured  regions  of  these  fine  climates.  The  streams  which  water 
them,  absorbed  in  cultivation,  or  expanding  into  lakes,  fonn  merely  local  features,  and  never 
attain  a magnitude  which  can  give  them  a prominent  place  in  the  general  delineation  of 
the  country. 
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Steer.  II.  datura/  Geography. 

3917.  The  Geology  of  ibis  country  it  too  little  known  to  afford  room  for  any  obscrv- 
at  ion-. ; and  tlic  botanical  remark*  chiefly  Ikelong  to  the  mountainous  region  of  Independent 
Penis.  The  following  observations  occur  under  the  head  of  Zoology. 


Subsflt.  Zoology  • 

3918.  The  Zojhgy  nf  Persia,  from  the  little  authentic  information  existing  on  the  *ut>- 
ject,  appear*  of  a mixed  nature,  exhibiting  many  of  the  European  animals  with  several 
other*  more  strictly  lielonging  to  Asia.  Tike  most  remarkable  of  those  common  to  this 
country  are  tl»e  following : — 

Wtiu  ifxk  O •»»*•.  I AiftUi  typh.'m.  Su*Mi,  I AMl  n|w  *u>  gun  arms.  FVrWan  (^oOt 

AmoliwnitinmiK.  Ailndun  Uuttar.  M«rui  SVrv-ui  *qwlrrr4.  Arrtiln«  lvxri*  Antolct*. 

Mm  ilM  iitiiiMfc  !*»..««  |Ul.  AuUlofar  Icucurjt.  VVkikUOI.  1 Knpk*|»4  rental  I SmuqS. 

Mu*  |4«i  u Ajltachain  h ui*.«rr. 


3919.  Of  the  above*  tee  shall  subsequently  notice  the  S pal  ax,  the  Brown  Rat,  and  the  Per- 
sian Gazelle.  Tlie  Asiatic  Lion  is  stated  to  I ht  not  unknown  in  the  deserts  of  Persia.  The 
Lynx  cara cot  has  been  called  the  Persian  Lynx,  although,  from  being  tread  over  U*c 
northern  parts  of  Africa  and  of  south-eastern  Asia,  it  doc*  not  merit  this  peculiar  designa- 
tion. The  White  Oryx  Antelope  prefer*  the  desert*  ; and  the  Dorcas  Antilope  appears  to 
be  also  found  in  those  of  northern  Africa.  In  addition  to  these,  Linnaran  writers  mention  the 
Brown  Bear,  the  Otter,  Vi  Terra  Mungo  L,  Striped  Hyena,  Fallow  Deer,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Hare,  as  all  inhabiting  the  Persian  empire. 


S80l  The  Spain*.  or  FtinA  Rat of  Pennant.  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  mole.  This  singular  an i mil 
has  a thick  bead,  terminating  In  a ver>  hard  and  strong  cartilaginous  muiilo  It  was  long  believed  the 

aulax  «ai  destitute  of  eye*,  nor  can  any  external  trace  of  these  organ*  be  aero  ; but  on  removing  the  skin 
ey  are  found  In  tw  perfectly  oeganUrd,  although  so  small  as  not  to  exceed  half  a line  In  thickness.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  organs  of  hearing,  although  externally  very  small,  are  shown  to  be  considerably  developed, 
by  the  grest  use  of  the  auditory  canal  The  habits  os  the  animal  are  equally  curious.  The  Spalax  lives  in 
societies  beneath  the  earth  : thev  bore  excavation*  towards  the  surface  In  search  of  roots-,  but  they  dig  one 
hole  much  deeper.  Into  which  they  retire  for  shelter  and  safety.  A*  they  prefer  cultivated  grounds,  and 
subsist  principally  upon  roots,  thry  frequently  become  a serious  evil  to  the  agriculturist.  Their  movements 
are  precipitate,  turning  or  running  sidewise,  or  even  backward,  with  flsriJtty  ; and  they  hire  most  severely. 
When  on  the  surface,  they  almost  always  carry  the  head  raiacd,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually 
hearing  what  is  passing  around  them;  thus  relying  on  their  must  perfect  faculty  for  a forewarning  of 
ap|*roa;hing  danger,  which  they  have  not  the  means  of  detecting  by  sight  [Orff  Car.) 

ML  The  Brotrn  Rat  [Jig.  5riJ i),  improper!*  called  the  Norway  Rat,  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  our  dwrlU 
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ings.  originally  came  to  us  from  Persia  and  the  southern  regions  of 
Asia  Inis  tact  is  rendered  lulticiently  evident  from  the  testimonies 
of  PalLas  and  F.  Cuvier.  The  former  acquaints  us  with  their  migratory 
nature,  by  stating  that,  in  the  autumn  of  I7£9,  these  animals  arrived  at 
Astrarhan  in  such  incredible  numbers 
that  nothing  could  be  done  to  oppose 
them : they  came  from  the  western 
deserts,  nor  did  Uie  waves  of  the  Volga 
arrest  their  progress  They  only  ad. 
vanerd  to  the  vicinity  of  Pans  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
In  some  of  twrts  of  France  are  still 
unknown.  Towards  the  north  their 
gradual  ex  tension  ha»  twen  »U»w,  nor 
nave  they  jet  been  found  in  Siberia. 

MI  The  liaxeUe  (Jig.  57»)  hits  been  loac  Isnraortailseil  by  the  port*  of 
Asia  and  of  Europe,  It  Is  called  by  the  Persian#  T\eirtm.  ami  by  the 
Turk*  J air  an  : it#  size  U small,  bring  seldom  more  than  two  feet  high  and 
three  fret  seven  Inches  long  The  eyes  are  large,  dark,  amt  peculiarly 
expressive  of  softness  ; all  Its  movements  arc  replete  with  grace,  agility,  and 
timidity.  It  not  only  inhabits  the  hills  of 
northern  Persia,  but  is  found  also  in  trooiu 
In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Asia  Minor,  ami  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal  It  is  hunted 

by  the  Persians  and  Tartars  for  its  venison,  which  is  said  to  be  delicious. 

3923.  The  Ornithology  doc*  not  present  ua  with  any  subjects 
of  peculiar  interest.  'Die  Nightingale  is  well  known,  and  has 
long  lH*en  celebrated  by  the  poet*  of  Persia  ; but  whether  it  is  the 
same  specie*  with  that  of  Europe  may  safely  be  questioned. 

J<ilt  The  female  qf  a nev  species  if  ermmeA  Pheasant,  belonging  to  a 
decidedly  Astatic  group  ( Lapkemhoem  Sfgritf]  (Jig.  5HU),  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  thr  more  secluded  and  mountainous  tmrU  of  Persia,  where  it 
Is  called  the  Mountain  Partridge : it  is  so  rare,  tnat  the  male  bird  has  no* 
yet  been  seen  In  Europe.  The  female  measures  about  twenty  inches  in 
length  : the  colours  are  brown  varied  with  Mark,  with  Use  throat  and  sides 
of  the  neck  white. 

3**15.  Of  the  Domestic  Animats . the  iVr-ian  breed  of  Ooats  Is  peculiar. 
The  horns  form  an  acute  angle  to  the  front  j the  ribs  net  very  broad,  with 
the  margin  undulated,  ami  the  posterior  jiart  rounded.  It  has  long  roam- 
brown  hair,  tipped  with  rufous,  and  a large  tuft  stands  forward  between  the 
vcwais  <**»«»*  pvaasAOT.  |ionu,  like  the  forelock  of  a horse  The  two- humped  or  Hactrian  Camel, 
and  Uie  Dromedary  or  Arabian  Camel,  are  both  In  general  u*e  as  heart*  of  burdeu.  The  Persian  ltnrscs  arc 
esteemed  inferior  alone  to  those  of  Arabia,  and  Uvr  preservation  of  the  noble  breed  is  attended  to  with  equal 
care.  Towards  Uic  northern  plus lutes  there  Is  a much  stronger  race,  used  fur  cavalry. 
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Sect.  HI.  Historical  Geography* 

3934.  W Persian  cmjtire  is  celebrated  in  history.  In  its  vicinity,  ami  almost  on  its  site, 
were  the  great  and  early  monarchies  of  Assyria  ami  Babylon.  The  name  and  people  of 
Persia  were  then  confined  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Far*  and  part  of  Kerman ; while 
the  Modes  tributaries  of  Babylon,  held  the  fine  plains  of  the  interior.  The  Persian  empire 
was  formed  after  the  triumph  of  Cyrus  over  Babylon  ; and,  by  the  addition  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
Ada  Minor,  and  part  of  India,  attained  a magnitude  unprecedented.  The  progress  of 
luxury  and  effeminacy  having  sapped  those  manly  virtues  by  which  the  Persians  rose  to 
power,  they  were  unable  to  withstand  tin*  hardy  and  disciplined  troops  of  Macedon ; and  this 
country,  with  all  its  conquests  and  possession*,  was  rapidly  swallowed  up  in  the  fourth  or 
Greek  empire.  Persia  ccn*ed  to  have  an  independent  government,  ami  was  subject  partly 
to  Srleuctis,  and  partly  to  a Greek  kingdom  formed  in  Bnctriana.  In  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  Artaxerxes  rescued  hi*  country  from  foreign  sway,  and  founded  Parthia,  a 
monarchy  which  ha*  ever  since  retained  nearly  the  same  limits.  It  acquired  distinction  in 
history  by  setting  bounds  to  the  conquests  of  Rome,  and  by  frequently  defeating  the  armies 
of  that  power.  About  the  year  220,  the  Parthian  dynasty  was  subverted  by  that  of  the 
SossanitWi,  who  restored  tiie  name  of  Persia,  with  its  ancient  religion  and  laws.  It  could 
not,  however,  withstand  that  torrent  of  fanatic  invasion  which  in  the  seventh  century  over- 
ran a great  part  of  Lite  East.  After  one  great  battle,  the  native  dynasty  was  subverted,  and 
Persia  received  the  new  faith  aud  the  new  luws,  which  have  ever  since  ruled  over  more 
than  the  half  of  A&ia.  This  Saracen  dynasty,  which  soon  begun  to  exert  an  influence 
friendly  to  science  and  civilisation,  was  subverted,  in  its  turn,  by  successive  Tartar  inva- 
sions under  Zingi*,  Timur,  and  the  race  called  Turks.  These  successively  supplanted  each 
other;  and  Persia  became,  during  many  centuries,  a dreadful  theatre  of  war  and  devastation. 
She  powcaaed,  however,  a native  energy,  by  which  she  ultimately  repelled  every  foreign 
yoke.  In  1504,  Abbas,  justly  suniamed  the  Great,  raised  himself  to  the  throne ; and,  by 
enforcing  a rigid  aduiinutralion  of  justice,  and  encouraging  every  species  of  industry, 
restored  Persia  to  much  of  that  prosperity  for  which  nature  had  destined  her.  After  thus 
flourishing  for  more  than  two  centuries,  die  was  desolated  in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  the 
successful  invasion  of  the  Afghans,  wlto  carried  fire  and  sword  to  her  remotest  extremities, 
and  reduced  her  proudest  capitals  to  ashes.  In  about  fourteen  year*,  (lie  avenging  sword  of 
Nadir  Shah  vindicated  the  independence  of  hi*  country,  and,  under  the  name  of  Kouli  Khan, 
carried  her  victorious  arms  into  India;  hut  this  fierce  conqueror  suffered  her  to  taste  none 
of  the  blessings  of  peace.  Ilis  death  without  any  regular  successor,  affording  scope  to  the 
contending  claims  of  a number  of  chiefs  gave  rise  to  a long  and  furious  civil  war,  which 
almost  rent  Persia  to  pieces.  She  enjoyed  an  interval  under  Kurreem  Khan,  an  able  chief 
and  one  of  Nadir'*  lieutenants  w Ito  having  ut  length  triumphed  over  all  his  rivals,  endeavoured 
during  sixteen  year*  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  native  country.  His  death,  in  1779,  was  followed 
by  a new  train  of  civil  wars,  only  terminated,  in  1792,  by  the  triumph  of  Aga  Mohammed,  an 
eunuch,  who  transmitted  the  throne,  in  1796*,  to  Futteh  Ali  Shall,  the  reigning  sovereign. 
Persia,  under  his  administration,  has  begun  to  respire.  Although  he  has  had  severe  con- 
tests to  maintain  with  the  Russians,  who  have  wrested  from  her  extensive  provinces,  internal 
peace  has  been  preserved,  and  considerable  exertions  have  been  made  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  Attempts  have  even  been  made,  particularly  under  the  auspice*  of 
his  third  son,  prince  Abbas  M versa,  to  introduce  European  improvements. 

Sict.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

3927.  The  Persian  monarchy  is  more  deficient  than  even  other  Oriental  states  in  all  that 
Iwrlongt  to  a constitutional  system.  The  sword  alone  reigns.  Those  strict  and  immutable 
law*,  for  which  she  was  anciently  celebrated,  have,  by  xucces&ive  revolutions,  been  entirely 
obliterated.  Tin*  despotic  principle  inculcated  in  the  Koran,  by  which  the  sovereign  exer- 
cises a divine  right  over  the  persons  and  properties  of  his  subjects,  is  fully  recognised.  All 
(lie  resources  of  Oriental  exaggeration  arc  exhausted  by  the  grandees  in  the  lofty  epithets 
with  which  they  address  the  monarch,  and  the  humble  appellations  which,  in  lus  presence, 
they  apply  to  themselves.  It  U remarked  by  Porter,  tliat  there  never  was  such  a thing 
as  a popular  commotion  in  Penis ; a remark  which  docs  not  apply  to  Turkey,  The 
numberless  contests  for  power  have  been  carried  on  merely  by  the  princes  and  their  ad- 
herent* ; the  people  look  on  a*  spectators,  ready  to  be  transferred  to  one  or  other  os  the 
fortune  of  war  may  decide.  Yet,  though  there  are  no  legal,  there  are  some  rude  actual  limits 
to  the  royal  authority.  The  khans  of  the  upland  district*,  ruling  over  tribes  attached  to 
them  by  ties  of  kindred  and  clanship,  enjoy  permanent  and  hereditary  rights,  to  which  the 
sovereign  seldom  attempts  to  refuse  his  sanction.  They  pay  merely  a tribute,  and  furnish 
their  quota  of  troops  in  war,  but  are  not  interfered  with  in  the  internal  administration  of 
their  district.  As  they  form  the  military  strength  of  the  empire,  the  most  powerful  monarch* 
<lare  not  offend  them  ; and  as,  from  motives  of  personal  attachment,  caprice,  or  ambition,  they 
are  often  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  different  pretender*  to  the  throne,  they  have  a powerful 
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influence  In  perpetuating  those  evils  of  disputed  succession  to  which  Persia  is  liable.  From 
the  khans  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  political  system  of 
Persia.  It  formerly  extended  even  to  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces,  who  were  also 
collectors  of  the  revenue;  but  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassidos  this  system  was  changed, 
and  the  power  intrusted  to  removable  officers.  Although  the  patronage  and  even  the  revenue 
of  the  sovereign  were  thus  augmented,  the  measure  is  supposed  to  have  been  substantially 
injurious  to  Persia  These  high-spirited  chiefs,  who  had  a real  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  districts  and  of  the  empire,  have  been  replaced  by  the  base  creatures  of  despotism,  who 
had  no  object  but  to  amass  wealth  by  the  temporary  possession  of  power.  The  precarious 
tenure  by  which  they  hold  the  throne  induces  the  sovereign  to  employ  strange  and  barbarous 
methods  of  crushing  the  attempts  of  rival  claimants.  Mutilation,  particularly  the  putting 
out  of  the  eyes,  is  the  method  peculiarly  employed  against  those  from  whom  danger  has  been 
experienced  or  apprehended.  The  daughters  of  the  king  are  given  in  marriage  not  to  the 
nobility,  but  to  the  priesthood,  excluded  by  their  profession  from  any  pretensions  to  reign. 

3928.  Persia,  though  a warlike  kingdom,  has  scarcely  any  force  which  can  be  considered 
a regular  army.  There  is  a body  of  2000  or  3000  horse  guards,  called  Goolam,  com- 
posed of  youths  of  distinction,  who  assume,  however,  the  title  of  royal  slaves.  A larger  body  of 
10,000  or  12,000  cavalry  have  lands  assigned  tlnrm  round  the  capital,  and  arc  ready  to 
attend  the  king  when  called  upon.  But  the  main  force  of  the  Persian  armies  lias  always 
consisted  of  their  highland  tribes,  led  by  their  khans.  The  number  which  can  be  called  out  on 
an  emergency  is  estimated  at  150,000,  200,000,  or  even  250,000.  They  possess  many  of  the 
qualities  of  good  cavalry  troops,  arc  well  mounted,  skilful  horsemen,  personally  brave,  and 
inured  to  hardships.  They  handle  their  arms  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  but  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  discipline,  tactics,  or  the  art  of  war.  A late  traveller  compares  them  to  “ an 
army  of  wild  animals  from  the  jungle,  led  on  or  scared  by  accidents.'*  They  arc  arrayed, 
indeed,  according  to  their  tribes,  under  their  khans;  but  the  review  of  a corps  consists 
merely  in  causing  the  troops  to  march  past  individually,  to  show  their  persons  and  equipments. 
They  will  often,  as  humour  leads,  abscond  in  large  bodies,  or  turn  back  without  seeing  an 
enemy.  Through  these  defects  they  are  altogether  unable  to  bear  the  shock  of  disciplined 
European  troop*,  and  have  always  been  vanquished  in  pitched  battle.  But  as  voltigeurw  or 
light  cavalry  they  have  scarcely  their  equals  in  the  world.  They  hover  round  an  enemy, 
cut  off  his  provisions  and  water,  make  sudden  onsets,  and  insensibly  wear  him  out.  The  most 
formidable  regular  army,  when  once  involved  in  the  heart  of  those  endless  and  trackless 
plains  which  compose  the  interior  of  Persia,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  finally  overwhelmed. 
Tliu*,  the  Partitions  destroyed  the  armivaof  Cnuwusand  Julian,  And  have  always  been  invul- 
nerable except  against  Afghans  and  Tartars,  nations  of  migrating  horsemen  like  themselves. 
Even  the  Russians,  notwithstanding  their  great  superiority  in  the  field,  have  not  been  able 
to  maintain  any  line  advanced  beyond  the  Caucasian  districts,  or  the  course  of  the  Kur. 

3929.  The  present  sovereign  has  made  extraordinary  exertions  to  form  and  discipline  a 
corps  after  the  European  manner.  Tills  system  was  first  introduced  by  Gardenne,  a French 
envoy  sent  by  Bonaparte  for  that  purpose,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  an  influence  in  the 
court  of  Persia,  and  of  rendering  it  an  instrument  for  shaking  the  British  empire  in  the 
East.  Sir  Harford  Jones,  Irawever,  succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  shah  to  the 
ambitious  designs  of  that  potentate.  The  English  then  succeeded  to  his  favour ; and  arms 
and  officers  were  supplied  from  this  country.  The  system  was  carried  on.  According  to 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  the  actual  amount  was  about  12,000  men  in  infantry  and  artillery,  who 
went  through  their  exercise  in  a very  tolerable  manner.  The  cavalry,  however,  accustomed 
to  roving  excursions,  and  Indieving,  with  truth,  that  they  could  manage  the  sabre  better 
than  any  troops  in  the  world,  could  not  be  brought  to  place  themselves  under  discipline. 
These  troops  were  neglected  by  the  reigning  sovereign ; and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  Turkey,  the  English  officers,  not  being  allowed  to  serve  against  that  power,  were 
almost  all  dismissed.  The  present  regular  army  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Frazer  at  9400  foot 
and  1200  horse  ; and  from  the  provinces  of  Aderbijan  and  Erivan,  which  are  alone  much 
under  the  control  of  the  shah,  he  can  levy  about  40,000  irregulars. 

3930.  An  unhappy  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  Persia  consists  in  the  numberless 
predatory  hordes  by  which  the  country  is  ravaged.  Her  fertile  plains  are  every  w here  inter- 
mingled with  mountains  and  deserts  tenanted  by  these  rude  banditti.  Even  those  who  de- 
fend the  country  in  war,  plunder  it  during  peace.  That  mountain  chain,  in  particular,  which 
we  have  traced  from  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  parallel  to  the  great  road  that  passes 
through  the  kingdom,  forms  a 44  labyrinth  of  countless  ravines  and  formidable  gorges,*' 
whence  they  can  issue  forth  to  lay  waste  the  finest  plains,  and  attack  the  richest  caravans.  In 
consequence  of  their  continued  cheepaos  or  forays  many  of  the  finest  tracts  are  now  aban- 
doned by  the  husbandman,  and  given  up  to  those  marauders.  To  repress  them  was  one  of 
the  grand  objects  of  the  policy  of  Abbas,  which  be  pursued  by  measures  cruel,  indeed,  but 
vigorous.  The  present  monarch,  levs  energetic,  and  residing  in  the  northern  extremity  of  his 
empire  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Russians,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  such  effective 
steps  for  this  object. 
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3931.  The  only  attempt  of  Persia  to  form  a navy  Has  been  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in 
this  she  has  never  succeeded. 


Sect.  V»  Productive  Industry. 

3932.  The  Persians  are  an  active  and  laborious  people ; and  if  all  the  branches  of  national 
industry  are  in  a low  mate,  it  is  owing  only  to  the  anarchy  of  the  government,  and  the 
inroads  of  t!»e  predatory  tribes. 

3933.  In  regard  to  agriculture,  the  country  labours  under  considerable  disadvantages. 
The  interior,  as  formerly  observed,  is  not  traversed  by  any  great  rivers,  and  a great  part  of 
the  soil  is  naturally  salt,  sour,  and  arid.  This  evil,  however,  in  the  better  days  of  Persia, 
was  in  some  degree  obviated  by  artificial  irrigation ; und  at  &U  times  the  plains  of  Ispahan 
and  Shiraz,  and  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  have  displayed  an  exuberant  fertility.  Tbo 
kinds  of  grain  cultivated  arc  chiefly  those  of  Europe,  particularly  wheat ; for  rice,  which 
would  naturally  have  been  the  staple  of  the  southern  provinces,  cannot  be  raised  there  for 
want  of  water.  In  return,  the  fruits  are  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able are  even  traced  to  Persia  as  their  native  country.  The  melon  is  supposed  to  be  there 
unrivalled,  the  orange  is  of  peculiar  size  ; the  fig,  the  almond,  the  peach,  the  apricot, 
are  all  good.  The  vine  and  its  produce  were  once  the  pride  of  Persia ; and,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  prohibition  against  ita  use,  the  wine  of  Shiraz  continues  to  be  the  theme  even  of 
Eastern  poetry.  Those  of  Yeail,  of  Ispahan,  and  of  the  hilly  provinces  in  the  north,  arc 
all  esteemed.  In  these  last,  the  mulberry  tree  grows  in  such  abundance  as  to  render 
silk  a staple  product  of  the  empire;  and  in  its  days  of  prosperity  a large  article  of  export. 
The  plains  of  these  provinces  afford  also  extensive  plantations  of  the  sugar  cane; 
which,  however,  is  used  only  in  its  raw  state.  The)1  abound  also  in  woods,  which  are 
turned  to  little  account.  After  all,  it  is  to  pasturage  that  the  greater,  and  of  late  an 
increasing,  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  empire  is  devoted.  In  these  tracts  the  primary 
object  is  to  rear  those  fine  horses  which  are  in  universal  demand ; for  every  Persian  rides, 
and  delights  in  the  possession  of  the  finest  horses  he  can  possibly  procure.  Those  of  the 
Turkman  breed  arc  preferred  to  the  Arabian;  for,  though  inferior  in  swiftness,  they  arc 
stronger  and  more  serviceable ; and,  though  not  equally  light  and  elegant  in  form,  they  are 
tall  and  handsome.  Sheep  of  the  long- tailed  species  are  bred  in  great  numbers,  and  their 
wool  forms  the  basis  of  the  finest  manufactures.  Kerman  product*  a breed  of  goats  yield- 
ing wool,  which  has,  in  a certain  degree,  the  qualities  so  much  esteemed  in  that  of  Cnchcmire. 
The  camrl,  the  ass,  and  a valuable  species  of  mule,  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  burdens. 

3934.  Persia , during  the  days  of  her  prosperity , was  greatly  distinguished  an  a manu- 
facturing country.  Her  fabrics,  suited  to  the  Oriental  taste,  have  supported  not  only  the 
ostentatious  magnificence  of  her  courts  and  great  men,  but  those  of  Turkey,  Tartary,  and 
even  Northern  Africa.  The  women  of  the  wandering  tribes  w eave  from  the  w ool  of  their 
sheep  those  rich  carpets  which  we  call  Turkey,  from  the  place  of  their  immediate  import- 
ation. They  form  through  the  East  the  must  important  branch  of  ornamental  furniture.  The 
carpets  of  Herat,  in  Khoras&an,  posse**  the  highest  reputation.  The  next  staple  consists  in 
silk  fabrics,  rich  and  ornamented,  particularly  brocudc  and  embroidery.  Sometimes  the 
tissue  is  entirely  silk,  sometimes  mixed  with  cotton  and  wool.  Under  the  Abbasside  dynasty, 
the  precincts  of  the  court  contained  great  works  of  tapestry,  composed  of  silk  and  wool 
embellished  with  gold  ; but  this  art,  though  not  entirely  lost,  languishes  for  want  of 
encouragement.  Arms,  particularly  sabres  of  a superior  quality,  and  richly  embellished 
with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  are  prepared  on  a great  scale,  to  meet  a sure  demand ; 
und  in  this  branch  no  decline  has  been  observed.  'The  manufacture  of  earthenware  is  very 
extensive  throughout  Perrin,  and  some  of  its  products  almost  rival  the  porcelain  of  China. 
Tliest,  with  shawls  made  from  the  goats*  wool  of  Kerman,  leather,  paper,  and  jewellery, 
complete  the  list  of  her  principal  manufactures. 

3935.  Persia  is  not  a mining  country.  Nature  has  not  been  bountiful  in  this  respect,  and 
art  has  done  nothing  to  improve  the  little  she  has  bestowed.  Considerable  quantities  of 
copper  arc  drawn  from  the  mines  of  Mazamlcran  ami  Kerman  ; but  those  of  iron  and  silver 
are  neglected;  for  the  silver  mines  of  Maden  now  belong  to  the  Turks.  Salt  is  only  too 
abundant ; for  a great  part  of  the  surface,  whenever  left  to  itself,  is  covered  with  a saline 
crust,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  vegetation.  Persia  abounds,  liowcvcr,  with  those  fat  and 
oily  minerals  which  in  other  countries  are  rare.  Bitumen  and  naphtha  are  found  in  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ; they  serve  as  cement,  as  pitch 
for  lining  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  and  os  a substitute  for  oil  in  lamps.  A small  quantity  of 
a species  of  black  liquid  petroleum  flows  from  a rock  in  Kerman,  which  is  made  a royal 
monopoly.  The  king  also  claims  the  right  of  selecting  the  best  from  among  the  turquoises 
of  Kliorasftaii. 

3936.  The  foreign  trade  of  Persia  may  be  described  in  few  words.  The  Caspian,  besides 
its  difficult  navigation,  communicates  solely  with  the  south  of  Russia;  and  tla*  spirited 
attempts  of  the  English  to  open  * trade  across  so  many  natural  obstacles  had  no  result.  In 
the  Persian  Gulf,  tl»e  splendid  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  on  Ortmis  was  only  temporary; 
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and  since  Persia  lost  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  she  can  obtain  Indian  commodities  only 
by  the  ports  of  Bushire  and  Gombroon. 


Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  Stale- 

3937.  The  actual  population  of  modern  Persia  was  guessed  by  Chardin  at  40,000,000  ; 
but  this  number  is  considered  by  all  to  be  beyond  tin*  truth,  at  least  in  the  present  day. 
Among  geographical  writers,  Pinkerton  hazards  the  estimate  of  10,000,000  for  the  whole, 
including  Candahar ; Malte-Brun  that  of  6,000,000,  or  8,000,000  for  Western,  and  the 
same  number  for  Eastern,  Persia.  We  should  suspect  both  these  estimates  to  be  under  the 
truth.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  founding  on  an  estimate  which,  though  conjectural,  seems  to 
have  been  carefully  made,  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  independent  of  its  Indian 
possessions,  to  contain  8,300,000;  and  if  this  nigged  mountain  territory,  interspersed  with 
huge  deserts,  hold  such  an  amount,  imperial  Persia,  of  considerably  greater  extent,  and 
containing  fertile  ami  highly  cultivated  plains,  ought,  after  all  its  losses  to  maintain  a 
greater.  We  should  think  1 2,000,000  nearer  the  truth,  which,  after  all,  would  not  moke 
one  third  of  the  density  of  England.  It  would  nearly  agree  with  Mr.  Kinneir's  idea  of 
18,000,000  or  20,000,000  for  the  whole  country  between  tike  Euphrates  and  the  Indus. 

3938.  The  physical  character  of  tike  Persians  is  fine  both  as  to  strength  and  beauty,  but 
without  possessing  any  very  marked  features.  So  many  migratory  nations  have  settled  in 
the  country,  that  it  retains  only  a fragment  of  its  native  race.  The  complexion,  according 
to  the  climate,  varies  from  an  olive  tint  to  a deep  brown. 

3939.  Jn  c Usjwition , the  Persians,  with  a portion  of  the  grave  exterior  peculiar  to  the 
Orientals,  manifest  a disposition  considerably  different.  They  are  gay,  lively,  and  animated, 
and  have  even  been  termed  the  Parisians  of  Asia.  It  seems  to  be  their  principle  to  “ take 
the  world  lightly.**  This  prevailing  gaietc  de  emtr  and  courtesy  of  manner  render  tike 
society  of  the  higher  ranks  particularly  amiable,  while  tliat  of  the  lower  is  at  least  free  from 
rudeness.  The  humblest  peasant,  from  the  old  man  to  the  boy,  expresses  himself  with 
civility.  They  seem  to  understand  tike  administration  of  flattery  lietter  titan  perhaps  any 
other  nation;  and,  besides  directly  lavishing  hyperbolical  compliments  take  the  most  delicate 
circuitous  modes  of  inducing  the  belief  that  their  sentiments  are  sincere.  The  stranger, 
however,  who,  from  these  flattering  appearances,  has  conceived  the  most  favourable  idea  of 
the  Persian*,  soon  finds,  on  a nearer  intercourse,  that  “ they  are  mere  whited  sepulchres  ;** 
that  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  and  tin*  grossest  falsehood,  mark  their  whole  conduct ; 
and  that  self-interest  almost  universally  is  the  sole  spring  of  action.  Thus  avarice  impels 
them  to  over-reaching  extortion,  and  all  despicable  modes  of  collecting  money ; while  the 
tyranny  of  the  government  drives  them  to  the  subtlest  expedients  for  its  concealment.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  represented  by  Chardin  as  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  world  ; 
exhibiting  in  their  dress,  their  bouses,  and  their  liarams,  a splendour  beyond  their  fortune. 
They  were  observed  to  take  a peculiar  latitude  relative  to  that  precept  of  tike  Koran  w hich 
forbids  the  use  of  wine ; but  the  present  emperor,  who  is  a rigid  Mahometan,  has  suppressed 
these  convivial  habits,  and  has  compelled  all  (krone  to  indulge  in  toping  to  “ drain  by  them- 
selves, bowl  after  bowl." 

3940.  /»  regard  to  their  faith,  the  Persians  adhere  to  that  grand  Mahometan  schism,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet;  and,  on  account  of  some  trifling 
distinctions,  they  and  the  Turks,  who  are  followers  of  Omar,  mutually  doom  each  other  to 
everlasting  perdition,  like  political  rivalry  of  the  two  nations  lias,  no  doulrt,  tended  to 
embitter  this  enmity.  In  other  respects,  the  Persians  display  little  of  that  bigoted  and  per- 
secuting spirit  which  reigns  among  the  nations  by  whom  the  Mahometan  faith  is  professed. 
Europeans,  in  passing  through  the  country,  are  not  treated  as  objects  of  horror  and  oppro- 
brium ; and  even  the  long  ami  cruel  persecution  practised  against  the  Guebre*,  or  ancient 
worshippers  of  fire,  by  which  dial  unfortunate  race  was  almost  exterminated.  Has  now  ceased. 
About  4000  of  them  reside  unmolested  in  Ycid  and  in  other  cities  of  Kerman. 

3941.  The  Persians  are  the  most  literary  people  among  the  Asiatics,  at  least  of  modem 
times.  Poetry,  in  particular,  is  a ruling  passion  ; ami  Hafiz,  Sadi,  and  Ferduu,  have  dis- 
played nn  Oriental  softness  and  luxuriance  of  imagery,  which  liave  been  admired,  even  in 
European  translations.  Ferdusi  is  the  epic  poet  of  Persia : the  theme  of  Sadi  is  wisdom 
and  morality  ; while  Ilafix  has  strung  only  the  lyre  of  love,  lire  bitter  is  the  most  popular 
poet,  though  strict  Mahometans  scarcely  consider  it  lawful  to  peruse  his  verses,  unless 
after  straining  them  into  a refined  and  mystical  sense.  The  monotony  of  Eastern  manners, 
especially  in  what  regards  the  female  sex,  precludes  that  variety  of  scenes  and  situations 
which  give  interest  to  the  love  stories  of  Europe.  Elaborate  descriptions  of  the  beauties  of 
the  beloved  object,  of  the  miseries  of  absence,  and  the  joys  of  presence,  ore  expressed  in 
those  hyperbolical  terms  and  that  flowery  imagery  peculiar  to  the  Oriental  writers.  The 
present  emperor  lias  a poet  in  constant  attendance,  whom  he  extolled  to  the  English  em- 
bassy as  superior  to  any  other  bard  of  the  age,  and  even  to  any  on  earth  ; and,  not  contenting 
himself  with  empty  praise,  gave  him  a gold  tomaun,  nearly  two  pouuds  sterling,  for  every 
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couplet.  A*  no  specimens  however,  have  been  produced  of  the  worics  of  this  modem 
Ilafiz,  we  cannot  intimate  the  real  value  of  these  extravagant  plaudits. 

394?.  The  science*  have  also  been  cultivated  in  Persia  with  ardour;  and  considerable 
assiduity  is  still  shown  in  the  prosecution  of  them  ; but  the  splendid  establishments  by  which 
they  were  supported  arc*  in  utter  decay.  The  present  king  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
revive  the  study  of  the  science*  formerly  cultivated.  Morals,  however  negligently  practised, 
are  an  object  of  diligent  study  ; as  are  also  geometry,  arithmetic,  the  Turkish  and  Arabic 
language*,  but  above  all  medicine  and  astrology,  which  Last  is  the  high  road  to  fame  and 
fortune.  Europeans,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  this  vaunted  science,  arc  held  in  con- 
tempt. According  to  an  old  writer,  400,000/.  were  annually  spent  on  it*  fallacious  pro- 
fessor* ; and  though  the  sum  is  doubtless  much  smaller  at  present,  tin*  craft  of  divination  it 
not  the  less  esteemed. 

3943.  Persia  contains  fragments  of  sneml  ancient  languages  of  which  the  Zend  is  known 
only  by  the  Zeuda  vesta,  a religious  work  preserved  by  the  Guebres,  but  of  which  the 
authenticity  and  antiquity  are  a subject  of  controversy.  The  Pthlcvi  appears  to  have  been 
the  court  language  of  Persia  during  the  period  of  its  connection  with  Greece  and  Rome. 
Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Sossanidcs,  the  preference  was  given  to  the  Persic,  the  dialect  of 
their  native  province  of  Fars.  This  language  having  been  enriched  by  a mixture  of  Arabic 
introduced  by  the  Saracen  conquerors,  and  polished  by  a succession  of  great  writers,  who 
made  it  the  vehicle  of  their  effusions,  ha»  become  the  most  refined  and  classic  in  the  East, 
and  is  spoken  not  only  at  the  Persian  court,  but  at  the  Mahometan  courts  of  Hindostan. 
It*  dose  alliances  with  all  the  branches  of  the  Teutonic,  and  with  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin,  have  afforded  ample  ground  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  etymologist  Meantime 
the  Turkish,  introduced  by  the  irruption  of  the  Turks  from  Western  Tartary,  and  implanted 
during  their  temporary  dominion,  is  spoken  extensively  among  the  people. 

3944.  The  Persians,  «i  already  observed,  surpass  in  pomp  the  other  Oriental  nations. 
This  magnificence  with  them,  as  with  the  others,  does  not  display  itself  in  houses  and  furni- 
ture. 'Fbe  mansions  even  of  the  richest  present  to  the  street  only  dead  wall*  of  clay,  and  a 

mean  door,  leading  to  a large  interior  court,  into  which  all 
the  apartment*  open.  These  apartments  are  spacious  and  com- 
modious ; but  they  contain  scarcely  any  furniture,  except  car- 
pets, on  which  the  owner*  sleep,  sit,  eat,  and  pas*  the  greater 
portion  of  their  Uvea.  Their  dishes  are  merely  tray*  of  painted 
wood,  or  copper  tinned.  Their  baths,  paved  with  marble,  open 
to  the  sky,  and  furnished  with  every  provision  for  magnificence 
and  coolness,  are  also  their  favourite  resorts  for  pastime.  The 
Persian*  are  splendid  in  their  attire  {fig,  581.).  Gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  proscribed  by  the  Turks,  are  lavished  by 
them  on  their  head-dress,  their  robes,  and  particularly  their  sabres, 
many  of  which  are  thus  railed  in  value  to  15.000  to  30,000 
piastres.  The  heard,  highly  respected  over  all  the  East,  is 
viewed  by  the  Persians  with  peculiar 
veneration : they  spare  no  pains  in  em- 
bellishing it,  in  making  it  thick  and 
tufted  ; they  even  adorn  it  with  jewels. 

Their  horses  are  the  objects  of  still  greater  attention.  Even  a man 
who  has  not  clothes  worth  half  a guinea  will  have  a good  horse. 

3945.  The  women  of  rank  wrap  multiplied  folds  of  silk  round 
tbeir  beads,  and  wear  long  floating  robes;  nor  do  they  ever 
appear  in  public  without  long  veil*  {fig.  582.).  The  In warns  of 
the  great  are  filled,  a*  over  all  the  East,  by  negotiation  with  the 
family  of  the  bride,  and  by  the  purchase  of  Georgian  and  C ircas- 
sian slaves.  From  the  lavish  use  of  the  warm  bath,  or  from  some 
other  improper  regimen,  the  beauty  of  the  fair  sex  is  of  very  short 
duration.  44  In  eight  or  ten  years,"  says  Porter,  44  the  lately  luxu- 
riant and  sportive  beauty  becomes  thin,  withered,  rheum-eyed, 
and  every  way  a hag."  The  son  take*  precedence  entirely  accord- 
ing to  his  father**  rank  : as  to  the  mother,  whether  she  have  been 
wife,  concubine,  or  slave  is  considered  a matter  of  indifference. 

3946.  The  Persians  are  simple  in  coring,  and  use  little  animal  food.  Pilau,  or  rice  stewed 
with  various  ingredients,  forms  their  favourite  dish.  The  chief  luxury  of  their  table  consist* 
in  a profusion  of  the  finest  fruits. 

Skct.  VII.  JjKal  Geography. 

3S47.  In/Ufng  the  difficult  hmndaHn  ctfthe  Persian  empire,  we  shall  continue  to  include  SkirtMm*  because 
JU  »ej  action  Is  not  complete,  nor  perhaps  Anally  decided  flhlrwan  roruiat*  chiefly  u4  a fcrtilenlaln,  arched 
round,  a*  It  were,  by  the  mighty  chains  of  Caucasus.  The  Kur  forms  it*  southern  boundary,  being  watered 
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a numerous  streams,  It  produce*  plentifully  cotton,  rice,  wine,  and  flrulta.  There  is.  however,  a flat  track 
ng  the  *ea-coa*t,  which  u nearly  desert.  Khamachlr  u reckoned  the  capital,  and  old  shamacinr,  of  wtnrh 
only  the  ruin*,  over-run  with  brushwood,  con  now  be  traced,  was  a larfe  and  populous  city.  New  Shainachie, 
built  of  unburnt  brick,  and  surrounded  by  a broad  ditch,  was  supposed  In  1/95  to  contain  9000  or  <UX>  inha. 
truants,  when  it  was  taken  and  reduced  to  aslies  by  Mahommrd  Ago,  a calamity  from  which  it  has  not  hilly 
recovered.  Baku,  from  Its  trade,  and  its  situation  on  the  Caspian,  is  of  more  modern  importance.  In  the 
plain  to  the  south-east  are  found  inexhaustible  pits  of  naphtha,  which  yield  upwards  of  1UU0  pounds  weight 
a day,  and  which  begin  to  All  as  soon  as  tlsev  are  emptied.  Near  Baku  is  tbe  plain  of  fire ; a spot  from  which 
an  inflammable  gas  continually  issues,  producing  a blue  flame  This  tdaln,  to  the  extent  of  about  a mile  in 
circumference,  had  been  walled  round,  was  a place  of  groat  retort,  and  held  In  deep  veneration  by  the  ancient 
Guebr— . All  the  gTound  to  a great  distance  round  Baku  is,  as  It  were,  impregnated  with  this  firr,  which  is 
sometime*  seen  rolling  in  stream*  down  the  mountains,  Kuba,  a small  well  fortified  town,  is  the  residence  of 
a khan,  whute  sway  exteiMls  over  a very  ferule  and  populous  district,  called,  l>um  one  of  Its  admired  produc. 
(ions,  “the  paradise  of  rosea” 

394S.  After  passing  Ike  Am r,  tee  enter  GhiLn,  a long  narrow  province,  formed  of  a plain  which  extends  900 
miles  along  the  Caspian,  and  is  bounded  Inland  by  a range  of  mountains  which  can  be  penetrated  only  by  a few 
narrow  pa— ea  There  is  no  river  of  any  magnitude  except  the  Kisil-Ousen,  which,  after  traversing  a consider, 
able  part  of  Persia,  forms  live  boundary  between  this  province  and  Masanderan.  Number  less  streams,  bow. 
ever,  descending  from  these  mountains  to  the  Caspian,  maintain  an  almost  excessive  richness  of  vegetation  : 
for  the  fruits,  though  in  the  greatest  i«rofU*ion,  are  considered  unwholesome.  Kcshd,  the  capital,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Fraser  as  a flourishing  commercial  city,  having  from  (DjDOO  to  80/00  inhabitants,  with  well  kept 
bazaars,  but  abounding  in  beggar*.  A*  its  harbour  is  unsafe  in  stormy  weather,  many  prefer  the  smaller  purl 
of  LankcToon,  situated  to  the  north-west.  Large  crop*  of  wheat,  rice,  and  oilier  gram,  cover  the  fields ; but 
the  staple  production  Is  silk,  which  is  either  worked  up  within  the  province,  or  exported  to  Astrachan.  The 
air  is  rendered  very  unhealthy,  by  excessive  moisture,  with  which  it  is  so  impregnated,  that  metallic  Instru- 
ments can  scarcely  tie  preserved  from  rust  From  its  mountain  streams,  and  luxuriant  verdure,  Ghilan  exhibits 
tbe  mo*t  beautiful  and  romantic  sites  even  in  this  picturesque  empire. 

39*9  To  the  west  of  (jhllan  is  Aderbijan.  or  Azerbijsun,  also  enctirled  by  mountains : on  the  north  those  of 
Armenia,  while  mi  the  south  those  of  koonliataun,  in  an  accumulated  mass,  raise  their  towering  heads  to  tbe 
cloud*.  This  province  is  traversed  by  numerous  smaller  hills,  and  bcingweU  watered  by  the  Arax— , KtslLOusen, 
and  other  streams,  it  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  fertile  regions  of  Persia,  though  the  prosperity  or  the  people 
is  much  depressed  by  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  No  city  in  Persia  was  more  illustrious  than  Tabreex,  or 
Taurb,  both  as  a splendid  capital  and  a seat  of  commerce : and  in  the  time  of  Chardin  It  was  supposed  to  contain 
AJO/JUU  inhabitants  Nature  and  man  have  ro.  operated  in  its  destruction.  It  has  been  sacked  right  different 
times,  and  has  Iwvn  shattered  by  relocated  and  dreadful  earthquakes.  Of  theiStl  eruwquc*  number  id  by  Chardin, 
only  three  could  be  traced  by  Sir  IL  K.  Porter.  That  of  All  Shah,  liJO  years  old,  Mill  retains  traces  of  the  greatest 
magnificence,  being  cased  with  lacquered  til—  of  porcelain,  disposed  and  adjusted  into  intricate  and  elaborate 
figures,  and  surrounded  with  a complete  band  of  gilded  Arabic  sentences,  embellished  w Ith  (lowers  in  green  and 
gold.  Tnere  is  aUo  a splendid  tomb  of  Sultan  l azan.  without  the  city.  Ardebd,  a fine  old  town,  and  a seat  of  the 
shahs,  is  bkewiie  much  declined.  Between  it  and  the  Kur  is  the  plain  of  Mogam.  The  eastern  part  forms 
a picturesque  and  flourishing  district,  surrounding  the  lake  of  Urumea,  which  is  about  441  mil—  round,  salt 
like  the  sea,  emitting  a suljihurnus  smelt,  and  of  such  quality  that  fish  cannot  live  in  it.  Crumea,  the  reputed 
birth-place  of  Zoroaster  ; and  Maragha,  the  fkvoume  residence  of  Holaku,  where  that  great  prince  built  his 
famous  observatory,  are  ancient  and  still  flourishing  towns. 

HUTU  Maianderan  forms  on  an  extended  scale  the  continual  inn  of  the  small  line  of  plain,  backed  by  moun- 
tains, and  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Caspian.  The  wheat  is  not  good,  and  silk  Is  not  cultivated  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Ghiian  ; but  rice  1*  raised  in  vast  quantities,  and  the  sugar  cane  abounds.  It  la,  too,  a very 
picturesque  province,  and,  moreover,  the  seat  of  a brisk  trade  It  is  unhealthy,  not  quite  so  much  so  as  Ghtlan, 
though  lYrwn  the  some  causes.  Its  southern  boundary  it  Mount  Elburz,  which  stretch—  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  province,  and  eastward  into  Khorassan.  IVmavcnd.  forming  its  loftiest  peek,  is  situated  in  a 
district  called  Tabr— taxi,  and  across  it  b tint  long  defile  calk’d  the  Caspian  Gates,  leading  from  1 ehrraxi  to 
AmuL 

3H6I.  yfatandrmn  contains  a number  of  pretty  tittle  cities  Lari,  the  residence  of  I he  governor,  is  small, 
but  well  fortified  and  very  anrient,  containing  several  lofty  tempi—  of  the  early  Guebr—  lialfranrti,  however. 
Is  the  largest  town,  and  cam—  on  a very  extensive  commerce.  Enjoying  free  trade,  aid  having  been  pro- 
tected by  a wise  governor  from  the  revolutions  which  were  laying  waste  other  parts  of  Persia,  It  has  lately 
flourished  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  b reckoned  by  Mr.  Frazer  to  contain  JI.UJU  people.  It  ks  but 
meanly  built,  howevrr,  in  a low  damp  valley,  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference.  A mol  ks  a very  old 
town,  celebrated  for  its  bridge,  and  containing  a manufactory  of  iron.  The  population  Is  stated  at  SSjOOO  or 
gt.i.ni/l ; I ait  a great  pro—wtlou  consists  of  shepherds,  who  In  the  summrr  go  up  to  the  mountains.  Frrabod 
and  Mrs bed  are  agreeable  sea-ports,  with  some  trade  Ashrart,  which  Abbas  attempteil  to  make  a naval 
arsenal,  and  at  which  he  built  a magnificent  palace,  has  since  hU  time  fallen  into  neglect  The  most  eastern 
part  of  Masandrran  is  composed  of  the  agreeable  district  of  Astrahad,  the  aiselent  Hyreatiia,  and  totnetun— 
reckoned  a sejiaxatc  province.  The  town  ha*  tome  silk  and  woollen  manufacture*,  and  earn—  ou  a coos, 
mrreial  intercourse  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  From  its  vicinity  to  Die  turbulent  race  of  Turcomans,  it 
has  often  been  the  scat  of  insurrection  To  the  east  U Joryan,  the  ancient  Hurkaun.  still  a very  strong 
fortress,  celebrated  In  the  wars  between  Persia  and  Tartary. 

3!li£  h.att want  from  Si.nandcran  is  K kora*  inn,  the  nuat  extensive  province  of  Persia.  ftoen  whence  that 
empire  pass—  insensibly  Into  the  bound!— • plain*  of  lndcpet idrtit  Tartary  During  the  late  weak  and  dis. 
traded  state  of  the  monarchy,  this  limitary  province  ha*  been  in  a great  measure  alienated  Hie  Afghan* 
hold  Herat,  now  the  moat  populous  of  its  cits—  , and  the  king  of  Boc liars  bolds  the  north-eastern  district*. 
Not  content  with  thb  acquisition,  he  rask— . with  his  swarm*  or  irregular  hur*e,  continual  inroads  into  the  res t 
of  the  province.  Lay*  waste  the  country,  and  earn—  off  the  inhabitants  a*  slavi  a These  d— olation*  have  con- 
verted Khora*an,  from  one  of  the  mart  fruitful  regions  in  the  world,  almost  into  s d— ert  It  appears  nothing 
uncommon,  when  the  gat—  of  a city  are  opened  in  the  morning,  for  a body  of  Tartar  horse,  which  has  bvvu 
lying  in  ambush,  to  rush  in,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  carry  ofT  the  inhabitant*  into  slavery. 

SfcYl  Meshed  i*  considered  the  capital  of  Khorassan.  It  b a burse  and  strongly  fortified  ntv,  situated  in  a 
fine  plain,  and  distinguished  by  the  superb  sepulchre  of  llaroun  A I rase  hid  I hough  much  decayed.  It  still 

numbers  40/MS)  inhabitants  To  the  south,  Nishapour,  once  a splendid  capital  of  Prrsia,  and  tontuiually 
nsirg  anew,  srtrr  its  d— t ruction  by  Alexander,  bv  the  Arabs,  amt  by  the  Tartars,  was,  when  it  had  become 
the  capital  of  the  Turkish  prince*  of  the  Scljuk  dynasty,  so  completely  destroyed  by  Zingta  Khan,  that  the 
InhatMtants,  on  returning,  could  m*  recognise  their  own  hous—  It*  llf/U)  aqueducts  arc  now  dry,  and  it* 
population,  occupying  a mere  comer  beyond  its  former  circumference  of  twenty  miles,  are  reduced  to  15/isx 
Tursbrez,  1 ubbus,  Scrukhs,  Tab—,  are  large  towns  with  Krtne  trade.  still  includ'd  in  the  IVrsian  dominion. 
Herat,  now  comprised  In  the  Afghan  domain,  b the  fln— t city  in  Khorassan  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive, 
somewhat  elevated,  but  most  fertile  plain,  which  produce*  wheat  .barley,  and  fruit*  in  the  great— t abundance. 
It  it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Persia  and  the  E— t,  which  b earned  on  chiefly  by  lOjQUO  Jews  and 
6U>  Hindoos  who  inhabit  therity.  Meru-Shah-Jehan,  the  principal  town  of  the  Tartar  Wlm  of  Khorasaan, 
* governed  by  a brother  of  the  king  of  Bocliara  Among  (lie  many  ephemeral  capitals  of  Persia,  none  sur. 
La.srvl  the  fame  of  this  city  when  it  was  the  r— Metier  of  Alp  A— Ian,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  time. 
By  the  vicisaitud—  of  war.  and  the  devastations  of  the  L slacks,  it  has  been  almost  annihilated. 

5 f taring  disposed  nf  these  northern  dtrunms.  we  come  to  Irak,  the  grand  r—s/ra/ arurmrr,  which  forms, 
as  it  were,  the  body  of  Persia.  It  b understood  to  have  composed  the  ancient  Media  This  province  is  almost 
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entirely  tr*Tor*rd  by  chain*  of  mountains,  with  Ion*  v.illcy*  Intervening,  flrura  ten  to  fifteen  miles  In  breadth. 
The  mountains  arc  naktil  aixt  barren  : but  the  valley s would  amply  repay  the  highest  culture,  were  It  not  lor 
the  desolation  brought  on  them  by  dell  war  and  misrule.  Indeed,  in  the  most  deserted  tracts,  the  ruins  of  cities 
and  aqueducts  still  indicate  their  former  prosperity,  which  part  of  them,  under  the  management  of  an  en- 
lightened governor,  are  beginning  to  recover.  The  eastern  part  of  this  province,  with  the  ad>oinlng  tract  of 
Khorassan,  is  occupied  by  a salt  desert  of  great  extent. 

3955.  Irak  i«,  as  it  were,  covered  with  splendid  cities  and  celebrated  capitals,  most  of 
them  in  a state  of  ruin,  from  which  a few  are  beginning  to  rise.  Among  these,  Ispahan,  or 
Sp&hawn  (Jig.  583.),  stands  pre-eminent.  By  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  it  was  made  the 

capital  of  Persia ; and  being  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  sur- 
rounded by  a fertile  and  beautiful 
plain,  it  became  a rendezvous  of  the 
inland  commerce  of  Asia,  and  at- 
tained an  extent  and  splendour  un- 
rivalled in  Western  Asia.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Timur,  but  restored  by 
Shah  Abbas.  Chardin  reckoned 
that  in  his  time  it  was  twenty-four 
miles  in  circuit,  contained  173 
mosques  48  colleges  and  1800  ca- 
ravanserais. The  most  magnificent 
edifice  was  the  palace,  the  gardens 
attached  to  which  occupied  a space  of  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  were  interspersed 
with  the  most  splendid  pavilions-  The  Meydun,  a square,  serving  for  military  reviews  and 
for  a market-place,  round  which  were  built  the  palace,  and  a number  of  splendid  mosques ; 
with  the  Chaur  Baug,  a long  avenue  of  plane  trees,  were  also  distinguished  ornaments  of 
Ispahan.  The  Zenderood,  a fine  river,  giving  fertility  to  the  plain  of  Ispahan,  which  it  is 
expended  in  irrigating,  traverses  the  city,  is  conducted  through  its  gardens  and  pastures,  and 
crossed  by  several  magnificent  bridges.  Tins  magnificence  of  the  public  structures  is  com- 
bined, as  usual  in  Asia,  with  meanness  and  wretchedness  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  huts 
occupied  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  1723,  it  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Afghans,  and,  the  later  sovereigns  having  preferred  a northern  residence,  no  exertions  have 
been  made  for  its  restoration.  A man  may  now  ride  through  it  for  miles  without  seeing  an 
inhabited  house ; only  three  colleges  are  open  ; and  its  proudest  edifice's  present  only  piles 
of  rubbish.  It  is  still,  however,  a great  city,  with  extensive  trade,  and  some  flouridling 
manufactures,  particularly  of  gold  brocade.  Hussein  Khan,  a native,  who  has  raised  him- 
self to  extraordinary  wealth,  is  making  great  efforts  to  revive  its  magnificence. 

3956.  Tchentn  (Jig . 584.),  founded  by  Kurrecm  Khan,  is  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Irak  proper,  at  the  foot  of  the  loAiest  mountains  of  Elburx.  The  two  last 
sovereigns  have  made  it  their  residence,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Russian  frontier. 
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the  theatre  of  almost  perpetual  war.  It  U four  miles  In  circumference,  strongly  fortifietl, 
and  rather  a camp  than  a city.  It  hot  no  grand  edifices  except  the  or*,  combining  the 
character  of  a palace  and  of  a citadel.  In  summer  the  place  becomes  so  extremely  un- 
healthy, that  all  lease  it  who  can.  The  king  with  the  troops,  and  the  chiefs  with  all  tbeir 
trains,  depart,  and  encamp  on  the  plains  of  Sultania.  The  population  of  the  city  thus  varies, 
according  to  the  season,  from  10,000  to  60,000.  Adjacent  to  Teheran  arc  the  ran  nan  t. 
of  the  ancient  Rhaii,  mentioned  as  a spot  to  which  the  Jews  were  conrcycd  after  the  Baby- 
lonia captivity.  It  continued  a great  city  till  destroyed  by  tbc  generals  of  Zcngis  Khan. 
The  remains  are  of  sunburnt  brick,  and  the  whole  surface  for  three  miles  in  every  direction 
t.  marked  by  hollows,  mounds,  mouldering  towers,  tombs,  and  wells. 
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3597.  Among  all  the  filial  capitals  of  Persia , none  lie  so  low  as  Sultania.  Its  broken 
arches  and  mouldering  remains,  displaying  all  the  pump  of  Oriental  architecture,  arc  mixed 
with  a few  cottages  of  feasants,  inhabited  by  about  300  families.  There  is  in  particular  a 
grand  unfinished  mosque,  in  tin*  interior  of  which  the  whole  Koran  is  writen  in  ornamented 
characters.  The  prince  royal  has  begun  to  erect  a citadel,  to  be  called  Sultanahad,  and 
will  probably  do  something  for  the  repair  of  the  place.  Casbin,  or  Coswecn,  though  it  has 
lost  its  grandeur  as  a capital,  is  still  a neat  flourishing  city  with  a considerable  trade.  Koom, 
on  the  contrary,  is  described  as  u large  straggling  wilderness  of  ruins,  all  crumbling  and 
tumbled  into  heaps.  It  has,  however,  been  in  part  rebuilt;  and  the  modem  structures  are 
confusedly  mixed  with  the  ancient.  A road  along  the  great  salt  desert  leads  from  Koom  to 
Cashan,  a city  still  very  flouridling,  particularly  by  its  manufactures  of  silk  brocade.  It 
commands  a magnificent  view  of  the  mountains  of  Taurus. 

The  western  pari  qf  Irak  k»  mountainous  and  irregular,  though  atill  interspersed  with  rich  plains. 

Here  occur*  llamadan,  »u|>pr*e«l  the  ancient  Kchatana.  and  presenting,  In  fact,  the  apiwarance  of  great 
antiquity.  It  is  still  large  ; though,  since  Its  destruction  by  Timur,  it  has  never  held  more  than  a secondary 
rank.  It  la  finely  situated  near  the  lofty  peak  of  Klwund.  hut  suflbrs  under  extreme  cold  during  eight  mouths 
of  the  year.  Still  farther  west  is  Kermanshah,  a large  and  flourishing  town,  bounded  by  a long  range  of 
mountains.  Those  to  the  north  present  some  rcinarkdile  sculptured  rocks.  Ik-sittoon  forma  a high  and  per. 
pcndirular  rock,  cut  smooth  on  one  side,  and  Impending  orer  the  mad  like  a canopy.  In  one  of  Its  moat  inac- 
cessible points  it  sculptured  a group  of  figure*  representing  a procession.  Taki  Bostan  la  a more  remarkable 
feature,  ami  presents  a series  of  excavations  made  In  these  mountains  ; the  mod  considerable  of  which  is  an 
arch  cut  In  the  ruck,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  In  height,  and  twcnty.four  feet  wide.  The  figure*  represented  arc 
numerous,  executed  with  great  precision  and  Judgment,  in  a manner  which  Mr.  Kinncir  conceives  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  finest  artists  of  Greece  ami  Home.  They  are  verr  similar  to  those  of  Frrscpohs,  and,  though 
axrllMxl  by  some  to  Scmiramis,  seem  traced,  on  much  more  solid  grounds,  by  M.  de  S*cy,  to  the  Sosaanion 
dynasty. 

3Ui'J.  The  temtk.eastem  part  qf  Irak  is  arid  and  poor;  yet  it  contain*  the  large  city  of  YtfJ,  still  flourishing 
as  a seat  of  commerce,  and  of  a valuable  silk  manufactory.  It  contain*  the  remnant,  amounting  to  about 
lfi/XfJ.  of  the  persecuted  race  of  the  Guetirvs.  Ycxdlkhast,  the  most  southern  town,  is  of  some  consequence, 
from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  from  l»|*han  to  Shlrax. 

&*?).  7*«»  the  n >rth  q/  Irak  is  Kars,  a province  of  much  less  extent,  but  interesting,  as  it  composes  that 
territory  which  was  originally  called  Persia,  and  whose  hardy  inhabitant*  subverted  the  kingdoms  of  Media  y 

and  ltabylon  Its  western  part  cosisiat*  of  ehaiiM  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  part  of  that  great  range  which 
extend*  from  Caucasus  to  t/ie  Persian  Gulf,  ami  with  fertile  thosigh  often  neglected  valkys  interspersed.  The 
eastern  part  is  a large  jdain,  often  sandy  aisd  arid,  but,  when  supptlad  with  water,  very  fertile,  particularly  tn 
tobacco.  . 

3961.  Shiraz,  or  Sluraax,  though  neither  very  ancient  nor  very  extensive,  luu  long  been 
one  of  the  boasts  of  Persia,  from  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  Use  jsoliahrd  gaiety  of  iu 
inhabitants.  Jt  has  been  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Persian  muses,  and  near  it  are  still  to  be 
found  the  tombs  of  llaflz  and  Saadi,  the  chief  of  the  national  poets.  Its  wines  are  celebrated 
as  the  most  valuable  in  Uie  East ; and  it  is  the  seat  of  a considerable  and  increasing  trade ; 
but  since  it  cesued  to  lie  the  residence  of  Kurrvein  Khan,  the  inhabitants  have  lost  their 
character  for  taste  and  refinement.  The  latest  travellers  liave  found  the  romantic  spots  *> 
celebrated  by  Hafiz,  abandoned  to  decay.  The  bower  of  Mossella  was  desolate,  and  Uic 
pure  waters  of  Kocknabad  clicked  with  rubbish.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  was  surrounded  by 
common  grave*,  and  no  longer  adorned  with  a copy  of  his  poems.  That  of  Saadi,  situated 
in  the  hills,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  tlirec  miles,  was  equally  neglected. 

3062.  Sear  Ski  rax  it  the  large  ut/i  lake  qf  Uaktegaun,  from  which  a great  part  of  Persia  i*  supplies!  with 
•alt  of  a peculiarly  fine  quality.  To  the  north,  along  the  road  to  Isjiahan,  are  the  plains  of  Oojaun  and 
Kaashkyjcrd,  which,  though  now  in  s great  measure  abandoned  to  the  wondering  tribc*,*rc still  capable  of 
becoming  again  the  garden  of  Persia 

3yti±  The  only  other  place  qf  much  consequence  in  this  province  is  Itushire,  or  Abu  Shchr,  which,  since  the 
empire  lost  llasaora,  has  been  the  emporium  of  it*  foreign  trade.  This  is  chiefly  with  India  ; and  It  i*  not  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  town  either  large  or  handsome.  Large  vessel*  nnnut  anchor  nearer  than  six  miles,  in 
a roadstead  which,  though  good,  u not  perfectly  safe  in  north. west  winds. 
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3961.  The  grandest  feature  of  this  province,  however,  consists  in  its  ancient  remains , which 
far  aurpaas  any  that  arc  to  be  found  in  the  nortltcm  capitals.  Thirty  miles  to  the  south  of 
Sliiraz  arc  found  the  remains  of  Uic  palacu  of  Pcrxepulis  (Jig.  585.),  one  of  the  most  raagni- 
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ftcent  structure*  which  art  ever  roared.  lit  front  is  600  pares  in  length,  and  tlie  aid*  390 
pares.  Tint  architecture  is  in  a peculiar  style,  but  remarkable  for  correct  proportions  and 
beautiful  execution.  The  staircases  leading  into  the  interior  arc  peculiarly  extensive  and 
magnificent.  The  portals  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  adorned  with  numerous  figures 
in  basao-rtlievo,  representing  combats  and  processions  of  various  kinds.  The  drawing  of 
the  figures  it  correct ; but  as  only  their  contour  is  represented,  without  any  of  the  pro- 
minences and  details  they  present  a heavy  appearance,  and  cannot  rival  the  great  works  of 
Grecian  sculpture. 

3963.  A few  miles  to  the  south  of  Persrpolis  we  discover  n remarkable  feature,  tbo  excavated 
hill  of  XoHHi  Routfan  (Jig.  5H6.).  It  is  about  300  yards  high,  and  presents  a precipitous 

face  of  whitish  marble,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  covered  with  sculptured  tombs. 
The  four  highest  are  in  a superior  style  of 
ex  ecution,  apparently  coeval  with  Perse  polls, 
and  belonging  to  the  early  kings  of  Persia. 
The  lower  tombs  appear  to  belong  to  the 
Parthian  Sauanide  dynasties,  and  represent 
their  wars  with  the  Romans  and  Tartars. 
Near  Murgmb,  ninety  miles  north  of  Perse- 
polift,  arc  two  remarkable  objects.  One  of 
them,  called  Tuckt.y-Sulicman.  consists  of 
a targe  marble  structure  raised  in  the  face 
of  a hill,  and  forming  a platform  at  top.  It 
U supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  Piwagards, 
the  city  of  the  Magi,  for  the  celebration  of 
whose  rites  the  platform  appears  to  have  been 
raised.  The  other,  called  Madre-y-Sulietnan,  for  the  Asiatics  ascribe  every  tiling  to 
Solomon,  appears  proved  to  l>e  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  A Urge  flight  of  marble  steps  rises  to 
the  tomb  itself,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a house. 

3966.  At  the  end  of  the  long  valley  in  w hich  Kazcroon  is  situated  are  found  £Ac  mn^rii- 
fu'mj  remains  of  Shakpo&r,  founded  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  restored  and  embellished 
by  Sapor  the  Great.  It  lies  in  a wild  romantic  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a rapid  river,  amid 
rocks  and  precipices.  Several  of  thc*c  rocks  are  covered  with  sculptured  monument*, 
representing  the  triumphs  of  the  second  founder  of  Shah  poor.  Hi*  colossal  statue,  fifteen 
feet  six  inches  long,  lying  on  a cavern,  has  been  recently  described  by  Ouscley.  The 
circuit  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  remains  of  several  public  buildings,  may  still  be  traced. 

3E*“.  To  the  south  of  Fare  Is  the  small  maritime  mrarrnee  of  Lttr,  The  Interior  U extremely  arid,  producing 
o*i I y i lutes,  with  a small  quantity  of  grain.  Lar,  however,  was  once  a magnificent  city,  though  now  much 
decayed  and  Taron,  though  poor,  tarries  on  a considerable  Inland  trade.  1 ne  sea- ports  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs,  who  combine  trade  and  piracy.  The  largest  ses-port  is  Congnon. 

VffW  To  the  oast  of  Pars  is  the  province  of  Kerman,  presenting  arid  mountains,  and  interspersed  with 
extensive  tracts  of  desert  ■,  but  in  others  capable  of  high  cultivation.  Its  hilly  tracts  arc  distinguished  by 
a specie*  of  gusts  with  hair,  or  rather  wool,  of  perutiar  fineness  Kerman,  the  capital,  was  one  of  the  proudest 
due*  So  the  empire,  till,  in  the  course  of  the  civil  wars,  having  afforded  shelter  to  a pretender  to  the 
throne,  kt  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Aga  Mohammed.  From  this  blow  it  has  never  recovered,  though  it  stUI 
retains  considerable  trade  and  population,  and  Is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  sltawls  and  carpet*.  Iltitam, 
an  important  city,  also  derayrd,  and  H«vm,  a neat  little  town,  are  both  situated  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and 
strongly  fortified  On  the  wxnKut  this  province  has  Gombroon,  which  Shah  Abba*,  after  destruving  Orrnus, 
rendered  the  emporium  of  Persian  commerce.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Imam  of  M useat,  and,  with  MLnab,  a large 
fortified  sea  port  to  the  east,  yields  customs  to  the  amount  of  sn/ffO  rupe«  annually.  Opposite  In  Gombroon 
U Ormus,  no  longer  the  scat  of  that  rast  commerce  which,  In  the  days  of  Albuquerque,  rendered  it  one  of 
the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East  When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Imam  it  d»d  not  contain  twenty 
houses,  hut  he  has  in  some  degree  restored  It  Every  thing  of  the  old  city  t*  In  ruins  exeef*  the  reacrvolrs. 
Adjoining  Is  the  large  and  fertile  Island  of  Klshme,  containing  a town  of  some  magnitude. 

t ***t  As  Kerman  forms  the  eastern,  Kkusutan  furmt  fAc  trvffm*  portion  of  Persia.  This  province 
exhibits  a complete  contrast  to  that  aridity  which  dooms  so  great  a portion  of  the  kingdom  to  barrenness. 
It  is  watered  by  four  fine  rivers,  the  Kerah,  the  Karoon,  the  Perak  k,  and  the  Endian,  which  fall  into  the 
Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf  With  these  advantages  it  might  regain  the  distinction,  which  it  formerly  enured 
under  the  name  of  Susiana,  of  being  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  In  the  world,  were  it  not  entirely  laid 
waste  by  anarchy  and  misrule.  The  southern  and  maritime  part  belongs  to  the  chief  sheik,  an  Arabian 
prince,  whose  capital  is  at  i>orak-  The  Persian  part,  called  Shuster,  it  under  a governor,  whose  power,  how. 
rrrr,  U Insufficient  to  restrain  the  predatory  tribes  and  Independent  chiefs,  who  mate  this  country  a scene  of 
perpetual  confusion.  The  capital,  Shuster,  is  a place  of  scute  importance,  containing  considerable  woollen 
manufacturer  On  its  cite  are  extensive  ruins,  which  hare  been  iyp|v*ed  to  be  thaw?  of  Suaa ; but  these  have, 
with  greater  probability,  been  traced  to  a spot  called  Shut,  on  the  upper  Ki-rah,  where,  for  a spare  of  twelve 
mile*  in  length,  the  ground,  ns  at  Babylon,  » covered  with  hillocks  of  earth,  rubbish,  and  broken  bricks.  It 
Is  now  a gloomy  wild  erne.**,  infested  by  lions,  hyenas,  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  The  desolation  of  this  fins 
province  is  strongly  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Ah  was  on  the  Caroon,  which,  under  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  powerful  dynasty  of  tbs  Ahbsssidm,  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  East.  The  water  of  the  river 
was  almost  entirely  employed  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  country,  which,  now  overgrown  with  wood,  was 
then  covered  with  the  richest  plantations.  The  site,  ten  nr  twelve  miles  In  length,  and  half  that  breadth,  is 
covered  with  vast  mounds  of  bricks  and  rubbish,  and  of  whirh  Captain  Mignan  conceives  th*re  might  he  built 
as  large  a city  a*  any  that  now  exists.  The  inhabitants  of  the  modern  village,  about  16WJ  In  number  on 
starching  the  ruin*  after  a foil  of  rain,  seldom  fall  to  discover  gold  and  silver  point,  medals,  and  sculptures. 

apTU.  fien't/n  tMrtt  pro+htcet.  belonging  entirely  to  Persia,  there  are  two  which  she  divide*  with  Turkey, 
sod  which  have  long  formed  the  theatre  of  contest  between  the  empire*.  One  r.f  throe  Is  Koordbtan,  the 
antrimt  Cardurhia,  inhabited  by  a brave,  hospitable*,  lime,  and  turbulent  rare ; who  arc  described  as  such  by 
Xeuophott,  and  appear  never  to  have  been  changed  or  thoroughly  subdued  The  cattcro  part,  called  Anbclaa, 
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ta,  in  no  |kr,  subject  to  the  JVr.<*n  monarrh,  (hat  the  inhabited.  par  a .mall  tribute,  and  are  ever  ready  at 
bw  call,  to  In  thrtr  farounle jmmilu  of  war  and  plunder,  lie  country  coa.uU  enUrrlVS  rSSS  of 

rochy  mountain,  and  high  tsbleJandV,  traversed  by  difikult  and  often  pcnloui  coSai  Ther  ant- 
j*  • d«pot*o  but  uuld  manner  by  hereditary  diieA.  The  principal  oTthe**,  called  the  wUk«e.  S2?2 
much  Importance.  situated  in  a fine  valley,  and  nury  inj(  on  ionic  trade  * 
kl22J*  dmofher  tfit^f  prowncr.  lung  a theatre  of  contest  Mwwu  the  lad  and  the  WwL  U the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Arrocni*,  Ihe  lofty  mountain*  of  Western  Alia  have  their  central  place  in  Uii.  region.  a*. 
however,  it  oontarn.  numerous  valley.,  watered  by  thv  early  .(reams  of  the  Euphrates,  the  T«irri»  and  the 
Cu  t,vati°2:  A •**■*  P**t  «f  It.  however,  having  king  been  the  theatre  of  onn- 
Ppftl*t  Kuam,  and  Ttirk^,  ha.  become  a va.t  depopulated  wilderness,  and  preaenta  the 
ramaina  of  ettica,  town.,  mid  village.,  that  belonged  to  a flourishing  people,  now  .wept  from  the  face  of  the 
eartli : a border  Und  or  high  road,  through  which  the  Asiatic  powers  pa.,  in  open  war  or  predatorr  hcutility 
Sjj’j1 ^ Ericroum,  Dlarbekir,  with  the  final  and  most  fertile  tracts,  have  belonged  to 
Turkey.  In  the  Persian  diy inert,  the  chief  town  is  now  Erivan,  a strong  fortre*^  tituaUd  on  a iircripitnui 
reck,  ov«  the  nver  Tcrgul  In  ISM,  the  Hu*  Urn  were  driven  from  it  after  a bioc^eat^x JESF  tel! 
J*  rcycnted  HTjJf  !?**?  areally  >mH"rw3  th,p  prosperity  of  Erivan.  Kilty  mile*  distant  are 


the  remains  of  Nacksliivan,  an  ancient  and  magnificent  city.  now  reduced  to  a heap  o7 ruins  Near  thU 
f0*  Persian  camp  it  usually  pitched  In  the  campaign*  ag*/«*«t  IluasuL 


Chat.  V. 

IKDimDKMT  PERSIA. 

2979.  The  large  region  to  which  we  hare  given  the  name  of  Independent  Persia  forms 
rather  an  aggregate  of  various  territories  than  a distinct  or  connected  kingdom.  For  the 
reasons  already  given,  wo  have  separated  it  from  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  have  included  in 
it  the  provinces  of  Scistan  and  Mekran,  which  never  formed  any  regular  part  of  that  empire. 
C-ahul,  till  lately  the  seat  of  the  only  important  monarchy  in  this  region,  ho*  been  very 
commonly  considered  as  a province  of  llindostan ; and,  indeed,  the  cities  of  Cabul  and 
Ghlani  were  the  residence  of  celebrated  dynasties  which  reigned  over  that  empire : but  ha 
moral  and  physical  character  is  entirely  distinct,  and  the  tics  w hich  unite  them  are  altogether 
precarious.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  now  dismembered,  and  a great  part  of  it  is  in 
the  possession  of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Seik  ruler;  yet  the  Indus  forms  too  natural  a boundary 
to  be  superseded  by  any  temporary  changes  of  tliia  nature.  For  the  same  reason,  though 
Ahmed  Shah  held  sway  over  Balkh,  the  mountains  form  still  the  natural  limit  between 
Independent  Persia  and  Tartary. 

Sect.  I.  Genera/  Outline  and  Aspect. 

3973.  lr(H>n  the  principles  above  stated.  Independent  Persia  will  be  comprehended  within 
the  marked  natural  boundaries  formed  by  the  mighty  chain  of  Caucasus,  or  Hindoo  Koosh, 
on  the  north ; by  tl»e  Indus  on  the  east ; the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south  ; and,  on  the  west, 
by  a winding  Knc  drawn  along  the  desert  boundaries  of  Kerman  and  Khanuuum.  It  will 
thus,  in  a general  view,  be  included  within  the  57th  and  7 1 tt  degrees  of  cast  longitude,  and 
the  25th  and  36th  of  north  latitude*  It  forms  nearly  a square  of  about  800  miles  in  length 
and  700  in  breadth. 

3974.  This  region  presents  a tort  of  compound  of  Pcrtta  and  Arabia  : on  the  north,  vast 
mountains,  high  table-lands,  and  rapid  rivers ; on  the  south,  sandy  and  salt  deserts.  The 
most  conspicuous  feature  is  that  grand  mountain  chain,  continued  from  the  snowy  range  of 
Hindostan,  which  forms  the  whole  of  its  northern  boundary.  Though  its  height  does  not 
equal  that  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalayah,  it  is  yet  truly  amazing,  and  scarcely  paral- 
leled in  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  One  point,  the  most  elevated  yet  observed,  has 
been  stated  to  reach  20,593  feet  Ita  summits,  though  only  in  the  34th  degree  of  latitude, 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow ; and  being  seen  at  once  from  the  whole  extent  of  this 
region,  form,  as  it  were,  a bond  of  connection  between  the  various  nations  by  which  it  is 
peopled.  From  numerous  accounts,  not  yet  perhaps  very  accurately  combined,  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  extend  without  interruption  westward  till  it  locks  in  with  Mount  Elbura,  and  thus 
connects  itself  with  Taurus  and  Russian  Caucasus.  That  part  which  rises  above  the  plain 
of  Cabul  is,  from  a peculiarly  elevated  peak,  called  generally  Hindoo  Coosh,  or  Hindoo 
Koh.  In  its  progress  westward,  it  takes,  or  at  least  it  received  from  the  ancients,  the  name 
of  Paropamisus.  Here  its  elevation  is  considerably  levs,  and  it  is  not  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  Ranges  proceeding  from  this  main  one,  or  connected  with  it,  traverse  in  every 
direction  the  territory  of  Cabul  and  Candahor.  Of  these  the  moat  important  is  that  of 
Soli  maun,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Indus  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Hindoo  Coosh, 
leaving  behind  them,  near  its  highest  peak  of  Suflaid  Koh,  only  a narrow  pass  through 
which  flows  the  Kama.  The  intervening  territories  are  to  be  considered  not  properly  os 
plains  but  as  elevated  table-lands,  yielding  the  products  rather  of  the  temperate  than  of  the 
tropical  climates.  The  southern  regions,  0eiston,  Bcloochistan,  and  Mekran,  consist  partly 
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of  rugged  mountains  of  inferior  deration  ; partly  of  vast  desert*  which  are  equally  dreary 
with  those  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  of  which  the  sands,  being  blown  into  wares,  oppose 
greater  obstruction  to  the  traveller. 

3975.  The  riven  of  Eastern  Persia*  unless  we  include  among  them  the  limitary  stream  of 
the  Indus,  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Kama  rises  beyond  its  limits  in  the  territory 
of  Kaushkaur,  ami,  after  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  receiving  the  river  of  Cabul, 
which  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  that  chain,  falls  into  the  Indus  at  Attock.  The  Heer- 
round  derives  its  origin  from  a source  not  far  from  that  of  the  Cabul ; it  traverses  the  plain 
of  Candahar,  and,  giving  some  degree  of  fertility  to  the  arid  plains  of  Sedstan,  terminate* 
by  farming  the  salt  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zurrmh.  It  must  have  flowed  then  nearly  600  miles. 
The  mountain  tracts  in  the  south  give  rise  to  numerous  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  nearly 
dry  in  summer,  but  rapid  and  desolating  in  winter. 

Scot.  It.  Nalural  Geography. 

3976.  The  Geology  of  tins  region  has  not  yet  been  explored ; and  its  Zoology  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  following  remarks  occur  in  relation  to  its 
Botany. 

Scbskct.  1.  Botany. 

9977.  This  country,  which  extends  from  the  rxtremity  of  the  Himalaya!)  mountains  to  the 
western  frontier  of  Hvloochistan,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  (lat.  24°)  to  the  shores 
of  the  Oxut  (lat.  37:),  is  very  little  known.  The  famous  districts  of  Cashmere,  Cabul,  and 
Candahar  find  more  place  in  the  marvellous  tales  of  Arabian  writers  than  they  do  in  the 
more  dry  and  learned  disquisitions  of  European  naturalists. 

3979.  The  southern  part  of  the  great  desert  is  not  so  sterile  but  that  trace*  of  the  vegetation 
5B7  of  hot  countries  may  be  perceived.  Here  and  there,  among  the  drifted 

sands  which  heave  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  grow  scattered  tufts  of 
dry  plants,  and  bushes  of  Mimosa  and  Zisyphus.  The  Holcus  *pi- 
catus  (jSg.  587.)  is  cultivated  round  some  lonely  huts;  and  it  is  a dr- 
cum  stance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  of  tbc*v  wild  abodes 
are  obliged,  in  their  search  for  water,  to  dig  to  a depth  of  300  feet,  in 
a soil  whose  arid  surface  produces,  without  any  cultivation.  Water 
Melons  more  than  a foot  in  diameter.  The  rivers  Setuleje,  Chunab, 
and  Indus,  diffuse  fertility  along  their  shores  in  the  very  heart  of  this 
desert. 

3979.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  the  province  of  Sinde,  of  which  the 
southern  part,  bathed  by  the  sea  of  Oman  to  the  westward,  descends 
to  the  tropics.  The  shore  presents  a large  level  plain,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Indus,  and  the  various  channels  which  convey  the  waters 
of  that  river  to  tlie  sea.  The  shores  of  this  fine  stream  are  remarkably 
fertile ; but  so  soon  as  the  traveller  goes  to  a short  distance  from  them, 
wMro  j,e  find,  on  one  hand  the  desert,  and  on  the  other  a range  of  bare 

mountains,  that  offer  a striking  resemblance  to  Egypt,  aa  is  remarked  by  Pottinger.  At 
Tattali  (lat.  24°  44”),  this  traveller  remarks  that,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
July,  1810,  the  tberaionutcT,  in  the  coolest  ipntmnli,  never  fell 
lower  than  from  + 38°  to  + 33°  j and  that  at  Hyderabad  (lat. 
25=  22'),  in  August,  the  rainy  season,  it  rarely  sank  below  + 38°. 
Among  the  plants  of  this  country,  we  can  only  point  out  tire 
Mimosas,  the  Tamarix,  and  the  Euphorbia  antiquorum  (fig.  588. ) . 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Seistan,  reputed  to  be  the  warmest  pro- 
vince of  the  empire. 

3980.  The  annual  temperature  of  the  Aorta  of  Belooehiatan  must 
be  inferior  to  that  of  Sinde,  because  the  year  is  there  ctrarly 
divided  into  two  seasons,  the  warm  and  the  cold;  but  it  it 
requisite  to  observe,  that  this  latter  season  only  appears  cold  when 
compared  with  the  excessive  heats  of  the  former.  Tire  soil  is 
only  fertile  where  it  is  irrigated,  and  elsewhere  is  ns  sandy  as 
the  desert.  It  produces  the  Dale,  the  Pride  of  India  (Melia  d» 
danuh),  the  Banyan  (.Ficus  religion),  the  Dalbcrgia  Sisson,  the  Mango  (Uangifera  indies), 
the  Tamsrind,  (he  Zityphus,  and  some  Mimosas  of  considerable  stature;  the  Walnut,  the 
Sycamore,  and  the  Oriental  Plane,  succeed  very  well  Ashes,  Oaks,  and  Fir*,  with  the 
other  Conifers,  are  unknown.  At  a very  short  distance  from  tbe  coast,  the  country  becomes 
mountainous,  and  the  temperature  variea  with  the  inequalities  of  the  soil.  In  the  low  and 
favourably  situated  valleys  between  lat.  27®  and  30°,  grow  the  Date,  the  Guava,  the  Banana, 
the  Fig,  the  Pistachio,  the  Mulberry,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Vine,  the  Walnut,  the  Quince, 
tht  I*cacb,  the  Apricot,  the  Almond,  the  Cherry,  and  the  Currant.  Rice,  Cotton,  and 
Indigo  are  cultivated  on  the  plains ; but  on  the  slopes  and  decliTiueaof  the  hills,  where  long 
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winter*  and  severe  frosts  arc  experienced,  they  can  hardly  reckon  with  certainty  on  a slender 
harvest  of  wheat  and  barley ; so  tardy  is  the  ripening  of  grain.  The  ground  brings  forth 
spontaneously  Mimosa,  Tamurix,  Iledysarum  Alhagi.  and  Assaftetida. 

3981.  Turning  towards  /Ac  north-west,  we  enter  on  the  desert  of  A'erman  : a burning,  arid, 
and  saline  sand-  quite  destitute  of  vegetation.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  and  dreary  solitude, 
some  springs  of  fresh  water  irrigate  the  little  oasis  of  Kcbis  which  gladdens  the  traveller 
with  the  sight  of  its  hospitable  roofs  its  perennial  verdure,  and  its  cooling  shade. 

3982.  The  whole  of  this  ewi/anr,  from  the  desert  of  Kerman  to  the  western  declivities  of 

the  Himalaya!!  mountains,  ami  from  the  desert  of  the  south  to  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  the 
Paropamisan  range,  must  Ik*  included  in  the  Transition  Zone,  though  the  accidents  of  soil 
often  obliterate  its  distinctive  features.  Ret  ween  lat.  :K>°  and  lat.  33',  the  flat  and  low 

districts  enjoy  a very  hot  summer,  and  a remarkably  mild  winter.  Sometimes,  in  the  latter 
season,  a thin  coating  of  ice  is  formed,  during  the  night,  on  the  surface  of  still  waters  and 
the  brink  of  rivers;  but  it  dissolves  at  sunrise.  Frequently  there  is  a fall  of  snow  in  tlie 
western  districts,  but  it  is  never  seen  at  Candahar  (lat.  33°).  At  a considerable  distance 
from  this  city,  to  the  south-east,  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Moultan  (lat.  30°  5O0»  shaded  by 
tiie  Date,  the  Melia  AsecKamch,  and  the  Banyan,  Elphin-»tone  remarked,  in  December,  1809, 
that  the  thermometer  fell  in  the  morning  to  — 2°  if.  All  the  country  which  stretches  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  to  the  I litnnlayah,  anil  to  the  southern  mountains  of  Cashmere, 
enjoys  a climate  that  is  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  India.  The  Plane  and  the 
Willow  iK'come  rarer  n*  the  latitudes  are  more  low. 

3983.  To  the  north , Cashmere  (lat  31  to  35°),  enclosed  betw  een  two  chains  of  mountains, 
whose  lofty  summits  are  clothed  with  perpetual  snow,  has  a cold  winter,  and  a moderately 
warm  summer.  Of  all  the  Indian  trees,  the  Mulberry  alone  succeeds  ; the  fruits  of  Europe 
and  of  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Rice,  are  cultivated.  The 
mountains  arc  covered  with  Pine  and  Hr,  particularly  on  their  northern  sides;  the  rivers 
are  fringed  with  Willows,  and  the  adjacent  plains  near  the  inhabited  parts  are  adorned  with 
Poplars. 

S9H4.  The  valUy  of  the  Indus  divides  the  chain  of  northern  mountains  of  Cashmere  from 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  which  stretches  from  east  to  w est,  and  terminates  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Paropamivin  mountain*.  Its  crest,  of  which  some 
of  the  summits  attain  a height  of  3000  toises  is  always 
covered  with  snow.  The  lower  ranges  are  skirted  with  forests 
of  Lentisks  /u*.  589.),  Pistachio  trees,  Olives,  Oaks,  Firs, 
Pines  Ac.  fi*  the  low  valley*  grow  a multitude  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  same  genera  as  those  of  Europe. 

3985.  To  the  south  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  not  far 
from  its  base,  in  the  vaflcy  intersected  by  the  Puqjtbeer,  are 
two  famous  (owns,  Cabul  and  Peshawer.  The  Latter  (lat. 
34°),  situated  in  the  centre  of  a little  low  plain,  surrounded 
by  mountains,  owes  probably  to  this  locality  the  excessive 
heal  of  its  summer  and  the  moderate  cold  of  its  winter. 
Elphinstone  reckons  by  memory,  the  maximum  heat  of  the 
summer  of  1809,  which  was  considered  a*  temperate,  at  + 49°. 
Frequently  the  thermometer  indicated  4-  45°,  under  a tent 
that  was  kept  artificially  cool.  During  winter,  frost  is  fre- 
quent in  the  night  and  morning  ; the  minimum  is  — 3°  88* ; 
during  the  daytime  the  atmosphere  becomes  warmer,  and  the  air  is  very  mild.  Few 
localities  are  so  favourable  to  the  combination  of  the  vegetables  both  of  warm  and  tem- 
peratv  climates.  The  atmosphere,  which  Is  generally  mild  when  it  it  not  very  hot,  and 
the  soil,  that  is  constantly  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  keep  up  a vigorous  and  varied 
vegetation.  Thick  grass  whose  venture,  during  most  of  the  year,  rivals  that  of  the 
meadow,  of  the  north,  covers  the  uncultivated  spots.  The  banks  of  the  rivert  are  fringed 
witli  Willows  and  Tamarisks,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  The  villages  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned through  the  fruit-trees  which  environ  them.  The  Pomegranate,  the  Mulberry,  the 
Banyan,  the  Date,  the  Orange,  and  some  other  Indian  trees,  which  retain  their  foliage  at 
Peshawer  all  the  winter,  mingle  with  all  the  species  that  our  orchards  afford.  The  avenues 
to  the  town  are  bordered  wit})  Cypress  and  Planes. 

3986.  At  Cabul,  where  the  summers  are  not  so  hot,  and  the  winters,  without  being 
severe,  arc  colder,  and  accompanied  with  frequent  falls  of  snow  , the  fruit-trees  of  Hindostan 
are  not  seen,  while  those  of  Europe  abound.  The  emperor  Baber  caused  the  Sugar-cane 
to  be  planted,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  succeed. 

3987.  We  must  not  omit  the  central  part  of  the  empire • It  is  raised,  so  to  speak,  by  several 
chains  of  mountains  which,  like  the  rays  of  a circle,  springing  from  different  points  meet 
at  a common  centre.  The  further  tlirse  chains  advance  into  the  country,  the  higher  do  the 
valleys  become,  and  the  more,  consequently,  does  the  temperature  decline.  Between  the 
parall.d*  of  32°  and  34°,  there  are  summers  hardly  wanner  than  those  of  England;  and  winters 
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which,  if  not  to  Him  u thorn  of  Norway,  arc  equally  subject  to  front-  The  mow  lies  for 
three  or  four  months  ■ all  the  riven  are  frozen,  so  that  men  on  horseback,  ami  camels 
loaded  with  baggage,  can  cross  upon  the  ice.  It  is  said  that  the  plain  of  Ghasna  (lat.  33°  30*), 
which  is  a part  of  the  central  table-land,  is  the  coldest  spot  in  the  kingdom. 

3988.  Few  Indian  plant t inAoMt  CatmtiUan,  while  those  of  Europe  are  in  ^reat  abundance 
there.  The  Vine,  the  Peach  (Jig.  390.)  and  Apricot  (Jig.  591.),  Ac.  grow  wild,  and  seem  as 

591 


nidi.  AfMCVTs 

indigenous  as  in  Asia  Minor.  The  prevailing  trees  on  the  mountains  arc  various  species  of 
Pinus,  one  of  which  hears  cones  as  large  as  artichokes,  and  seeds  as  big  as  pistachio  nuts. 
It  is  probably  the  Stone  Pine  (Pinus  Pinea).  There  are  likewise  Cedars,  a Cypress  of 
prodigious  height,  and  several  kinds  of  Oak.  Hie  Walnut,  Pistachio,  and  Terebinth  also 
inhabit  the  mountains.  Elphinstone  thinks,  too,  that  be  remembers  having  seen  the  Holly, 
the  Birch,  and  the  Nut  (Corylus  Ave liana).  On  the  uncultivated  plains,  the  commonest  trees 
arc  the  Mulberry,  the  Tamarind,  the  Plane,  the  Poplar,  and  several  sorts  of  Willow.  The 
culture  of  Sugar-canes,  Cotton,  Indigo,  Melons  ; of  Sorghum  spicatum  and  S.  vulgare  j of 
Sesame  (.SWamimi  orientate),  and  of  Rice,  is  not  unusual  in  the  warmer  districts.  That  of 
Wheat,  Barley,  Maize,  Beet,  Carrot,  and  many  other  kitchen  vegetables,  is  prevalent, 
wherever  there  is  little  induiitry,  combined  with  a productive  soil. 

3989.  These  rogue  and  incomplete  accounts  rather  awaken  than  satisfy  our  curiosity. 
Indeed,  the  Flora  of  the  empire  of  Cabul  is  even  less  known  to  us  than  that  of  China. 

3990.  Before  passing  into  Persia,  we  must  say  a few  words  on  the  countries  which  extend 
to  the  west  and  north-west,  from  the  Paroparmsnn  mountains  to  lat.  41°,  and  which  com* 
prebend  the  districts  of  Balk  It,  Mauerel  Nahr,  Bokhara,  and  Khorasaan,  &c.  Already  the 
climate  is  too  cold  for  the  growth  of  the  Olive  ; but  a great  number  of  the  woody  vegetables 
which  are  found  along  with  it  in  the  Transition  Zone  maybe  seen,  either  wild  or  cultivated, 
according  to  the  localities.  These  districts  present  a curious  assemblage  of  plains  and 
mountains ; of  steppes  which  are  grassy  or  arid,  sandy,  sterile,  or  frequently  saline ; of  bad 
soil,  and  of  remarkably  fertile  land.  In  the  cold  season,  the  water  is  all  froxen,  and 
caravans  cross  the  rivers  on  the  ice.  In  the  winter  of  1890-1,  the  Baron  Meyendorff,  who 
was  sent  from  the  court  of  Russia  to  Bokhara,  saw  the  thermometer  fall  there  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  degrees  below  aero,  though  the  season  was  in  general  very  mild.  Tins  brats  of 
summer  compensate  the  cold  of  winter;  the  former  U so  intense  and  prolonged,  Out  it 
dries  up  almost  all  the  watercourses. 

9991.  The  provinces  of  Herat,  DbcT,  Molls,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand,  See., 
environed  by  deserts,  resemble  the  lovely  oases  of  Egypt.  Nowhere 
is  the  population  more  numerous,  the  cultivation  more  careful,  and 
vegetation  more  productive.  The  gardens  and  orchards,  which  are 
wry  frequent,  contain  a great  quantity  of  fruit-trees,  among  which 
the  Pomegranate,  the  Pistachio,  and  the  Fig  afford  most  delicious 
fruits.  There  are  large  plantations  of  the  White  Mulberry  f Monts 
alba)  (Jig-  592.),  and  the  Tartarian  Mulberry  (Af.  Ta/erico). 
Cotton,  Indigo,  Sesame,  Sorghum  saccharatum,  Rice,  and  all  the 
European  grains  and  vegetables,  are  cultivated. 

9992.  According  to  Folk,  the  common  trees  and  shrubs  of 
Bokhara  arc  the  Terebinth  tree  (PutacJtia  terebinth  us),  E lea-gnus 
angustifolius,  Ulmus  cam  pestris  andcfTuui-,  the  Whitethorn  (CraUrgus 
Oxyacantha),  Pyrut  Aria  and  Aucupnria,  Mc*pilusCotoncastcr,  Spiraea 
rrvnala,  Rosa  pi  rn  pin  clli  folia,  the  Caper  bush  ( Cappard  spinosa), 
Clematis  oriental  is,  the  Birch  (Betula  alba),  the  Poplar  (Pvpulus  alba),  Ac. 

3993.  The  steppes  produce  rn  abundance  the  Tamarix,  the  Almond  (Amygdatus  nano), 
the  Calligonum  polygonoides,  and  a tree  of  low  growth  which  has  caducous  leaves,  like  those 
erf  the  Larch,  and  which  Falk  supposes  to  be  the  Abies  oriental!*,  and  Pallas  the  Juniperua 
lycia,  cr  the  Savin  (Jvniperus  Sabina ). 
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3994.  In  the  southern  jntrts  of  Bokhara*  the  Oriental  Plane  ( Platanus  orient  alb)  become* 
a tree  of  colossal  growth. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

3995.  This  region  was  very  little  knows i or  regarded  by  the  ancient*.  Under  the  names  of 
Ararbosia,  Paropamisus,  Drangiuna,  and  Gedrosia,  it  was  regarded  as  a rude,  barbarous,  and 
impracticable  tract.  The  route  to  India  and  the  East  was  through  Aria  ;tlie  bordering  part 
of  Khorassan)  and  Bactria  on  the  south  of  Hindoo  Koosh.  It  waa  chiefly  known  by  flic 
expedition  of  Alexander,  who,  in  entering  India  from  the  *idc  of  Bactria,  waa  obliged  to 
penetrate  through  the  defiles  of  Cabul,  and  who,  in  returning  by  the  southern  deserts  of 
Gedrosia,  encountered  obstacle*  of  the  moat  formidable  character.  In  modern  times.  Inde- 
pendent Persia  ha*  actrd  a prominent  part  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  Mnhmood  of  Ghizni  made  that  city  the  capital  of  an  empire  w hich  extended  to  the 
extremities  of  Persia  and  India.  His  dynasty  was  crushed  before  the  victorious  invasions 
of  Zingis  and  Timur;  and  Cabul  was  comprehended  with  Hindostan  under  the  Mogul 
empire.  The  city  of  that  name  became  a Mogul  capital,  and  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
Baber,  one  of  the  greatest  monarch*  of  tliat  race.  When  the  empire  fell  to  piece*,  the  hardy 
population  of  Cabul  was  not  slow  in  re-asserting  its  independence ; and  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century  they  became  the  conquerors  and  the  dcsolatcr*  of  Persia. 
Nadir,  however,  a Persian  adventurer,  drove  out  the  Afghans,  subdued  them  in  their  turn, 
and  carried  his  arms  into  Hindostan.  On  Nadir's  death,  his  kingdom  fell  to  piece* ; and 
Ahmed  Shah,  a brave  Afghan  chief,  seized  the  opportunity  to  render  his  country  inde- 
pendent, and  himself  its  king.  He  also  invaded  India,  and  in  the  battle  of  Panniput  broke 
the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  about  to  seize  the  fallen  sceptre  of  the  Mogul.  His 
success**  enabled  him  to  appropriate  the  finest  provinces  of  Western  India,  Lahore,  Moul- 
tan,  and  Cashmere,  to  which  he  added  Balkh.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul  became  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  Asia ; but  since  the  death  of  Ahmed  Shall,  it  lias  been  broken  up  by  the 
dissension*  among  his  faintly  and  the  power  of  Runjcct  Sing,  who  has  occupied  several  of 
it*  finest  province*.  Its  limits  do  not  now  extend  beyond  Afghanistan  Proper. 

Sect . IV.  Political  Geography. 

3996.  The  political  constitution  of  Cabul  exhibit*  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  almost  every  other  Asiatic  monarchy.  Instead  of  the  power  being  monopolised  by 
the  sovereign,  or  at  least  by  the  khans  with  no  check  but  the  influence  of  rival  chiefs  it 
admits  a large  infusion  of  popular  elements.  In  every  oolooss , or  tribe,  there  is  njeerga* 
or  repre*entaiive  assembly,  without  whose  consent  the  klian  can  undertake  nothing,  and 
who  also  administer  justice,  though  in  tome  subserviency  to  the  rooted  principle  of  private 
vengeance.  Among  the  people,  much  more  attachment  is  felt  to  the  jeergm  than  to  tlio 
khan.  These  tribes  may  be  said  to  form  independent  states  and  they  even  carry  on  war  with 
each  other.  Their  only  vassalage  to  the  king  consists  in  a tribute,  and  a contingent  of 
troop*  in  war ; both  which,  especially  the  former,  are  with  difficulty  exacted.  In  the  large 
cities  and  their  vicinity  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  U much  more  extensive  ; hut  the  rude 
and  desert  tracts  to  the  south  are  abandoned  to  independent  chiefs  or  lawless  banditti. 

3997.  Among  the  Afghan  tribes  great  reverence  is  paid  to  birth,  and  particularly  to  antiquity 
of  descent.  The  khan  must  be  tasketi  out  of  the  oldest  family  in  the  tribe ; but  the  king 
either  appoint*  him,  or  at  least  has  great  influence  in  procuring  his  appointment.  The  two 
1 calling  tribe*  arc  the  Ghiljies  and  the  Doorauner* : of  whom  the  former  are  the  rudest,  the 
fiercest,  and  the  most  warlike  ; the  latter  are  more  orderly  and  peaceable,  and  in  all  respects 
of  a superior  character.  The  Ghiljies  were  the  conquerors  of  Persia;  but  Ahmed  Shah 
belonged  to  the  Dooraunee  tribe,  which  became,  therefore,  the  ruling  one.  At  this  ascend- 
ency the  Ghiljies  cherished  mortal  resentment ; ami,  indeed,  the  antipathy  beween  tin*  two 
tribes  is  such,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  restrained  from  breaking  into  open  war. 

3993.  The  mrnun  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  arise  from  the  land-tax,  the  tributes  paid 
by  vavulI  chiefs,  the  royal  demesnes,  and  some  minor  sources.  A considerable  proportion, 
however,  must  often  be  remitted  to  the  tributary  princes,  who,  if  they  did  not  receive  this 
remission  as  a grant,  would  be  in  danger  of  rebelling  against  the  power  which  should  persist 
ir.  exacting  the  full  amount. 

3999.  The  military  force , or  at  least  the  most  regular  and  efficient  part  of  it,  consist*  of 
Gholauuis,  a body  formed  partly  of  military  adventurers,  partly  of  person*  bolding  lands  or 
grants  on  a military  tenure  in  and  around  the  great  cities.  They  form  a welUdisciplinrd 
and  disposable  army,  about  13,000  strong.  The  Dooraunee*  are  easily  mustered,  to  the 
amount  of  12,000  brave  highland  militia,  each  fighting  under  the  banner  of  his  own  chief- 
tain. The  contingent*  of  the  other  tribes  amount  collectively  to  a much  greater  number  ; 
but  they  are  drawn  out  with  meat  difficulty,  unless  for  local  purposes,  or  with  a peculiar 
hope  of  plunder.  The  entire  force  commanded  by  Ahmed  Shah,  in  the  battle  of  Panniput, 
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was  estimated  at  40,000  men,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  nearly  as  large  an  army  as  can  be 
levied  from  the  country  for  a foreign  expedition. 

Sect.  V.  ProduCtii <e  Industry. 

4000.  A very  great  portion  c*f  this  vast  region  is  doomed  to  complete  and  irremediable 
barrenness,  produced  by  the  opposite  extremes  of  lofty  and  snow-covered  mountains,  and  of 
sandy  plains.  Other  portions,  however,  of  considerable  extent,  bear  quite  an  opposite  dia- 
meter. The  lower  declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  the  high  plains  interspersed  between 
them,  though  they  do  not  offer  the  profuse  products  that  cover  the  plains  of  Delhi  and 
Ispahan,  are  often  equal  to  the  finest  parts  of  Europe.  Nor  are  these  natural  nd vantages 
neglected  by  a rough  but  active  and  laborious  people.  Irrigation,  as  in  all  tropical  countries, 
forms  the  most  important  and  arduous  part  of  husbandry.  It  is  attended  here  with  peculiar 
difficulties;  the  water  from  the  heights  being  apt  to  run  over  its  slopes  in  destructive  torrents 
rather  than  in  fertilising  rills.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  not  only  necessary  by  canals  to 
lead  the  water  through  the  Helds,  but  by  levelling  and  embankment  to  retain  it.  A remark- 
able process  is  employed,  by  which  the  water  of  a number  of  wells  is  collected  together,  and 
distributed  over  a field.  Extensive  operations  of  this  kind  arc  the  more  difficult,  from  the 
small  portions  into  which  the  occupancy  of  land  is  here  divided.  They  are  sometimes  per- 
formed by  an  association  among  the  little  proprietors ; sometimes  by  a rich  man  employing 
his  capital  on  this  object.  Wheat  and  barley,  instead  of  rice,  are  the  principal  species  of 
grain  ; the  first  for  the  food  of  man,  the  latter  for  that  of  horses.  Fruits  and  vegetables  arc 
produced  in  such  abundance,  that  their  cheapness  is  almost  unequalled. 

4001.  The  people  have  not  extended  their  industry  to  manufactures , except  theme  of  coarse 
fabric  for  internal  consumption.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul,  by  its  situation,  is  excluded  from 
maritime  commerce ; and  the  coast  of  Meknui  is  too  poor  to  make  much  use  of  its  natural 
advantages  in  this  respect.  The  country,  however,  carries  on  a considerable  inland  trade 
within  its  own  provinces,  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  also  as  a thoroughfare  between 
Persia  and  India.  This  traffic  is  conducted  by  caravans,  which  employ  camels  where  the 
route  is  practicable  for  them,  but  in  the  rough  mountain  roads  of  Afghanistan  horses  and 
ponies  are  substituted.  These  caravans  journey  under  continual  dread  of  the  predatory 
tribes,  which  infest  almost  every  part  of  this  country.  Above  all,  in  passing  through  the 
territories  occupied  by  them,  the  strictest  precautions  become  necessary.  The  best  parts  of 
Eastern  Persia  produce  rather  the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  than  those  superfluities  which 
can  become  the  objects  of  exchange.  Fruits,  a&«afcctida,  madder,  and  a few  furs,  form  the 
principal  articles.  In  return,  they  receive  the  manufactures  of  Persia  and  India,  and  even 
those  of  Europe,  by  way  of  Orenburg  and  Bokhara. 

Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State. 

4002.  Mr.  Elpliinstone  gives  the  following  conjectural  estimate  of  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cabul : — 

Afghans 4,300,000 

Bcloochcs  - - 1,000,000 

Tartan  - 1,200,000 

Persians  ....  . 1,500,000 

8,000,000 

4003.  This  estimate,  besides  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom,  includes,  we  presume,  Balkh 
and  the  subject  part  of  Khorassan,  but  not  the  Indian  provinces  of  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab, 
to  which  are  assigned  a population  of  about  6,000,000. 

4004.  The  Afghani  ( Jig.  593.),  who  form  the  main  body  of  tlie  population,  present,  in 
their  aspect  and  character,  a very  striking  contrast  to  the  Hindoos 
on  whom  they  immediately  border.  Their  high  and  even  harsh 
features  their  sunburnt  countenances,  their  long  beards  loose  gar- 
ments and  shaggy  mantles  of  skins  give  the  idea  of  a much  ruder 
and  more  unpolisiied  people.  The  arts  of  life  are  less  advanced, 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  Hindustan  unknown : there  is  nothing 
like  the  same  organised  police  and  regular  course  of  justice.  Un- 
der tilts  rough  exterior,  however,  arc  soon  disclosed  estimable  qua- 
lities which  advantageously  contrast  with  the  timid  servility  produced 
by  long  subjection  in  the  Indian.  Their  martial  and  lofty  spirit, 
their  bold  and  simple  manners  their  sobriety  and  contempt  of  plea- 
sure, their  unbounded  hospitality,  and  the  general  energy  and 
independence  of  their  character,  render  them  on  the  whole  a superior 
race.  In  Indis  every  movement  originates  with  the  government  or 
its  agents  And  the  people  are  accounted  as  notin’ ng;  while  here, 
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men  put  themselves  little  under  control,  and  follow  undisturbed  their  own  inclinations. 
Although  Asiatic  dissimulation  prevails,  especially  at  court,  yet  their  intercourse  is  by  no 
means  marked  by  that  profound  and  systematic  deceit  which  characterise*  the  subject*  of  the 
great  empires.  They  show  also  an  active  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  products  of  European 
art  and  skill,  with  an  eager  di position  to  enquire  into  the  processes  employed  ; while 
in  India  all  these  things  are  regarded  with  a mere  polite  indifference.  Although  polygamy 
and  the  obtaining  of  wives  by  purchase  are  equally  established,  yet  the  former  is  not  carried 
to  the  same  extent,  nor  attended  with  the  same  strict  seclusion ; and  hence  the  degradation 
of  the  female  sex,  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  arrangements,  does  not  take 
place  in  a degree  so  remarkable.  Matrimonial  contracts  are  not,  as  usual  in  Mahometan 
countries,  negotiated  entirely  by  the  friends  of  the  parties  ; but,  in  the  country  district*  espe- 
cially, the  parties  themselves  liave  often  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  forming  attach- 
ments. These  cannot  be  fulfilled,  indeed,  until  the  youth  lias  earned  the  purchase- money 
of  his  mistress ; but  though  this  be  in  itself  far  from  a romantic  feature,  it  gives  rise  to 
delays  and  difficulties  which  often  impart  a character  of  interest  and  adventure  to  the  con- 
nection. It  has  thus  become  the  subject  of  love  tales  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  are 
popular  in  Europe.  This  pecuniary  value  of  the  female  sex,  and  difficulty  of  purchase,  lias 
led  to  a very  odd  species  of  penal  infliction.  The  offender,  on  bang  convicted,  is  sentenced 
to  pay  to  the  injured  person  or  his  friends,  a number  of  young  women,  proportioned  to  the 
enormity  of  the  offence.  Twelve  ladies  form  the  fine  for  murder;  in  minor  offences  the 
amount  is  of  course  diminished. 

4005.  The  established  religion,  in  Afghanistan,  is  strictly  Mahometan,  though  toleration 
prevails  more  than  even  in  the  Persian  empire,  where  it  has  been  observed  to  be  greater  limn 
usual  in  Mussulman  countries.  As  in  other  Mahometan  states,  no  established  provision  is 
made  for  the  priesthood.  The  mullahs,  or  religious  doctors,  are  solely  supported  by  indi- 
vidual donation,  whether  in  the  sliapeuf  permanent  foundation,  regular  salary,  or  occasional 
gift.  They  form,  however,  a specie's  of  corporate  body,  called  the  ulema,  who  admit  new 
member*,  after  a due  course  of  study  and  a strict  examination.  They  are  numerous,  and 
often  assert  their  rights  in  that  turbulent  manner  which  characterises  the  nation.  They 
take  arms,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  cities  muster  sometimes  host*  of  2000  or 
3000,  who,  though  they  cannot  match  the  prowess  of  the  Afghan  warriors,  are  so  aided  by 
the  superstitious  awe  of  the  multitude,  as  generally  to  carry  their  point.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts their  character  is  more  respectable  ; and  by  promoting  peace  and  inculcating  the  moral 
d util's,  they  render  themselves  really  useful  to  this  rude  people* 

4006.  A taste  for  knowledge  is  general  among  tlie  Afghans,  though  they  have  not  pro- 
duced any  writers  who  can  rival  in  fame  those  of  Persia  and  India.  Few  of  the  works  in 
tlie  language,  indeed,  are  above  two  centuries  old,  and  they  are  evidently  imitation*  of  the 
Persian.  The  late  sovereign*  of  Cabul  have  sought  to  promote  learning,  and  even  cul- 
tivated the  muses  though  not  with  any  brilliant  success.  Unfortunately,  the  Afghana, 
considering  tlie  Persians  as  heretics  guard  against  resorting  to  their  colleges.  Pesliawer 
enjoys  the  highest  reputation  in  tlie  country,  and  a considerable  number  resort  to  Bokhara. 
There  are,  besides  schools  in  every  little  town  snd  even  village,  so  that  the  first  elements  of 
knowledge  are  very  widely  diffused.  Tlie  higher  branches  are  logic,  law,  and  theology,  to 
which  arc  added  tlie  Persian  and  Arabic  languages  and  literature.  Study,  in  the  Mahometan 
countries  proceeds  in  a fixed  and  invariable  course  ; so  that,  when  you  know  the  last  book 
a man  has  read,  or  tlie  last  subject  he  has  studied,  you  know  all  that  has  gone  before  it,  and 
all  tliat  is  still  wanting.  The  taste  for  poetry  is  very  general,  and  a considerable  number 
of  people  in  the  towns  even  make  the  public  reading  of  it  a distinct  employment.  The 
poet*  by  profession  arc  not  to  be  compared  w ith  those  of  Persia ; but  a considerable  display 
of  genius  often  appear*  in  tlie  rude  verses  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  who  celebrate  their 
own  feelings  and  adventures.  Those  of  Kooshkaul,  a khan  who  defended  hi*  native  country 
against  tlie  power  of  Aurungxebe,  display  a peculiar  degree  of  poetic  fire. 

4007.  Afghanistan  has  a language  peculiar  to  itself,  called  Pushtoo.  About  half  the  terms, 
including  all  those*  of  an  abstract  import,  were  traced  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  foreign  sources, 
chiefly  the  Persian.  Tlie  rest  appear  to  belong  to  an  unknown  root,  though  it  is  admitted  that 
of  these  a careful  examination  by  a profound  Oriental  scholar  might  diminish  the  number. 

4008.  The  inhabitants  *f  Afghanistan  arc  formed  into  two  great  divisions  — of  dweller* 
in  tents  and  dw  ellers  in  house*.  The  former,  in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom,  arc  sup- 
posed to  constitute  one  half  of  the  population ; in  the  eastern  they  arc  fewer,  but  still  very 
numerous.  The  Afghans  have  generally  a strong  attachment  to  the  pastoral  life,  and  are 
w ith  difficulty  induced  to  quit  it.  Contrary  to  the  idea*  which  prevail  in  Europe,  they  hold  in 
disdain  a residence  in  towns  together  with  the  occupations  there  carried  on,  and  leave  them 
to  inferior  and  foreign  races.  The  most  numerous  of  these  arc  tlie  Taujiks  who  have  been 
supposed  to  amount  to  1,500,000,  and  to  be  the  original  people  subdued  by  the  Afghans 
who  regard  them  with  contempt.  They  inhabit  the  town*  and  their  vicinity,  and  carry  on 
tho«e  trades  which  are  disdained  by  the  ruling  people.  The  fixed  habitations  of  the  lower 
orders  arc  rudely  constructed  of  unburat  brick,  with  wooden  ruofs.  The  palace*  of 
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the  great  are  on  the  Persian  model,  though  in  &n  inferior  style  of  magnificence ; their  chief 
ornament*  ore  Persian  pictures  and  carpets. 

4009.  The  Afghans  are  fond  of  all  tarts  of  boisterous  amusements,  particularly  those  which 
involve  great  display  of  bodily  activity.  Hunting  is  as  it  were  the  rage  oTcr  all  Afghan- 
istan, and  the  people  pursue  it  not  only  in  all  the  known  and  usual  modes,  but  in  others 
peculiar  to  the  country  itself.  Sometimes  a whole  neighbourhood  assembled  forms  a circle, 
and  sweep*  together  within  it  all  the  game  belonging  to  a certain  district.  In  the  villages 
much  delight  is  taken  in  the  at  turn,  a hearty  and  noisy  dance,  consisting  in  violent  move- 
ments, in  which  both  sexes  join.  They  delight  in  tho  fighting  of  quails,  cocks,  and  other 
animals  ; and  they  amuse  themselves  at  marbles,  flopping  on  one  foot,  and  other  games 
considered  in  Europe  as  suited  only  to  children. 

4010.  The  Afghan  dress  presents  a striking  contrast  with  Use  Indian  attire  of  light, 
loose,  flying  robes,  leaving  a great  part  of  the  body  naked.  It  consists  of  close  tunics  and 
wide  mantles,  composed,  among  the  lower  ranks,  of  sheepskin  or  coarse  woollen  cloth ; among 
the  higher,  of  velvet,  fine  shawl. cloth,  or  silk.  Boots  are  almost  universally  worn,  and  no  one 
is  allowed  to  appear  at  court  without  them.  Jewel*  are  chiefly  employed  to  decorate  their 
armour.  The  favourite  dress  of  the  ladies  consists  of  jackets,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
dragoons,  and  pantaloons,  both  composed  of  velvet,  shawlcloth,  or  silk.  Strings  of  Venetian 
sequins  chains  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ear-iings  are  the  most  valued  omamrnts. 

401!.  Although  the  Afghan*  art  a sober  and  temperate  people,  they  are  enabled  to  lire  well,  by  the  ex. 
traae  cheapness  of  all  provisions,  particularly  fruit  and  vegetables.  1 hey  are  also  social  and  hospitable  . and 
even  the  poorer  classes,  when  they  can  afford  to  kill  a sheep,  invite  tome  neighbours  to  partake  The  dishes 
are  merely  the  mutton  with  the  broth  In  which  it  has  been  boiled ; the  drink  is  butter-milk,  or  sherbet : and 
conviviality  U chiefly  promoted  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  At  the  tables  of  the  great,  rich  pilaus,  and  dishes 
variously  dressed,  are  presented  on  trays,  after  the  Persian  manner,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  leaf. 
The  Afghans  talk  a good  deal  at  table,  usually  in  a somewhat  grave  style,  though  not  without  occasional 
sallies  of  mirth.  One  of  their  favourite  amusements  consists  In  walks  and  collations  In  the  numerous 
gardens  which  surround  their  cities,  particularly  Cabul,  and  the  views  from  which  arc  indeed  of  a peculiarly 
enchanting  description. 


Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

4012.  Afghanistan  is  di ruled,  like  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Israel,  almost  solely  according  to  the  tribes  who 
Inhabit  it  The  Berdooraunee*  are  the  principal  tribe  of  the  eastern  Afghanistan  ; and  though  Uiey  are  much 
Inferior  to  the  Ghiyies  and  Doocaunecs.  their  country  derives  same  importance  from  its  capital,  I’eshaweT,  live 
recent  scat  of  government  Enclosed  between  the  highest  ranges  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  the  Indus,  and  Soli  maun, 
their  whole  territory  is  peculiarly  rugged ; yet,  as  it  contains  many  fertile  valleys,  and  is  carefully  watered  and 
cultivated,  it  maintains  a great  population.  The  Eusofriea,  who  occupy  the  north-ciut  comer  of  this  region, 
present  the  most  complete  specimen  of  the  original  Afghaun  rudenesw.  They  hold  their  present  lands  by  con- 
quest, and  distribute  them  in  a very  singular  manner.  As  each  tribe  is  split  into  two  Independent  parts,  these 
have  portions  assigned  to  them  equal  in  quantity,  but  often  dl fibring  In  fertility.  To  atone  foe  thUdisparily,  they 
cart  lc<s  for  their  share  every  ten  years,  and,  in  caseof  obtaining  a different  one  froro;that  actually  possessed,  an 
immediate  exchange  take*  place  It  la  aakd  to  be  effected  with  much  less  of  disorder  and  disadvantage  to 
cultivation  than  could  be  expected.  The  Eusofriea  are  the  most  independent  of  the  Afghans,  and  scarcely 
own  any  subordination  whatever.  The  mountaineer*,  in  particular,  are  excessively  rude  and  ignorant : an 
instance  Is  given  of  one  of  them  who,  seeing  a mullah  copying  the  Koran,  struck  «fl‘  his  head,  saying, 
u You  toll  us  this  is  the  book  of  God,  and  yet  you  make  it  yourself"  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  debauched  and  superstitious 

4011  I 'Ve  shaft  not  dwell  on  the  Tv  realm m*erst  Qtmaunkhail.  Upper  and  Lover  Momunds.  small  tribes,  though 
each  presents  some  few  peculiarities-  From  the  hiah  peak  or  Suffkid  Kob  to  the  Indus  extends  a range 
of  rugged  mountains  with  narrow  valleys,  which,  Ix-ing  crossed  by  the  great  road  from  Cabul  to  Pcshawer, 
affords  to  the  Khyherees,  its  rude  Inhabitants,  peculiar  opportunities  for  exercising  the  predatory  habits 
peculiar  to  this  nation.  Tney  employ  the  most  vigilant  precautions  to  prevent  a single  traveller  from  escaping. 
Gentries  are  stationed  at  all  the  leading  points;  and  the  very  sound  of  the  horses*  hoofs  echoing  along  the 
narrow  valleys  summons  them  to  their  pier. 

4011  The  country  extending  touthxcard  between  the  range  of  Solimaun  and  the  Indus  Is  called  Damaun. 
The  drew  here  assimilates  more  closely  to  that  of  Hindost&n,  being  composed  of  white  cotton  robes,  with  wide 
turbans.  The  people  are  more  simple  and  leas  turbulent  than  the  northern  tribe*;  and  though  robbers,  like 
the  rest,  are  celebrated  for  their  honesty.  The  Sheraunccs  are  a numerous  tribe.  They  are  peculiarly  dis. 
Imguuhrd  by  having  a Seeka,  or  magistrate,  whom  they  believe  to  be  in  direct  comm  unication  with  the 
Deity  s wherefore  they  apprehend  that  disobedience  to  his  will  must  be  attended  with  awful  and  immediate 
calamities.  Though  indiscriminate  plunderer*,  they  are  very  faithful  to  thou  who  purchase  an  escort.  The 
Vuereea  inhabit  the  immediate  ridge  of  Vrtimaun ; an  awful  region  of  rocks,  torrents,  and  pine  forests.  They 
have  the  high  features  peculiar  to  mountaineers,  are  simple  In  their  manners,  and  arc  scarcely  ever  seen  out 
of  their  own  country.  I hough  tliey  make  a rule  of  plundering  all  who  enter  it,  they  allow  an  easy  com- 
position,  and  faithfully  adhere  to  It;  but  the  tribes  whose  wanderings  alone  carry  them  through  this  region. 
Icing  rough  and  poor  like  themselves,  usually  prefer  lighting  It  out- 

4015.  peshairer,  the  ouly  large  city  in  this  region,  *m  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  previous  to  Hs 
late  dismemberment.  It  is  situated  in  a verv  fertile  plain,  about  thirty-five  miles  broad,  bounded  by  the 
loftiest  ranges  of  Hindoo  Coosh  and  Solimaun.  This  city  was  occupied  by  Kunjeet  Slog,  ruler  of  the  Scik*. 
who,  however  did  not  attempt  to  retain  it,  tart  allows  iCwith  the  surrounding  district,  to  be  held  on  pay- 
ment of  a tribute  by  a chief  named  Mahummcd  Khan.  This  prince  has  an  array  of  only  3000  horse  and 
fl»»  toot  but  he  can  rally  under  hia  standard  a number  of  the  mountaineer  tribe*.  Pcshawer,  in  consequence 
of  tbM  change,  has  much  declined;  and,  instead  of  100.000  Inhabitant*,  contains  scarcely  50,000.  The  city  la 
rudely  built,  and  its  few  good  public  edifice*  are  much  decayed ; but  It  presents  a picturesque  aspect  from 
the  varied  appearance  and  costume  of  the  inhabitant*  at  the  surrounding  mountains,  mingled  with  the  native* 
of  India,  Persia,  and  Tartary. 

40ld  The  country  of  the  Gk^fies  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  and  forms  an  irregular 
parade logrnsn  of  about  180  miles  by  Ho.  The  whole  region  Is  elevated  and  cold,  and  In  It*  northern  parts  Is 
overlooked  by  those  lofty  peaks  which  towel  above  the  plain  of  Pcshawer.  Its  valleys,  however,  particularly 
that  of  Praha  wer,  are  extremely  fertile  and  beautlfuL  Thk#  proud  race,  who,  during  successive  age*  held 
sway  over  Asia,  now  indignantly  endure  the  supremacy  of  the  Doorsunces,  and  hare  even  endeavoured  to 
shake  it  off  by  recent  insurrection.  In  compensation,  however,  for  the  loss  of  that  dominion  which  they  l**- 
•*w*d  during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  they  have  attained  a greater  *hare  of  domestic  tmtairndciiec 
than  they  before  enjoyed  Their  dtlcfr,  being  no  longer  supported  by  royal  influence,  are  scarcely  regarded 
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with  any  degree  of  diftwnci.  and  an  almost  pure  democracy  prevail*.  The  millury  governors  Indeed,  ap- 
pointed  by  the  king.  successfully  exert  thom*elvtw  to  collect  the  revenue,  levy  the  contingent*  of  tnwf*, 
and,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  if  the  great  cities,  maintain  a tolerable  police ; but  their  (tower  rise- 
where  does  not  eateod  to  the  prevention  of  individual  feuds,  or  even  warfare  between  tribe*  in  the  remote 
districts. 


4017.  In  this  territory  ia  aituated  Cahul,  now  the  princi|Mtl  city  of  AfglianixUn,  and  one 
of  the  moat  delightful  in  the  world.  Being  situated  about  GOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
aca,  it  enjoys  a temperate  climate,  and  ia  surrounded  by  an  extensive  plain  finely  watered  by 
three  rivulet*.  The  ««1  ia  rather  deficient  in  grain,  Init  produces  abundance  of  forage  and 
a profusion  of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  which  are  exported  to  India  and  other  countries. 
Cahul  is  a busy  bustling  city,  and  its  tamr  of  2000  shops  ia  considered  almost  without  a 
rival  in  the  East.  The  population  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bumcs  at  60,000.  It  is  governed 
by  Dost  Mahommed,  brother  to  the  chief  of  Peshawer,  an  able  and  popular  prince,  and 
now  the  most  powerful  in  Afghanistan.  He  has  an  army  of  9000  well-armed  horse,  and 
2000  infantry. 


4018.  In  this  country  ia  situated  Cihixni,  or  (Um mcc,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  cities  of  Cahul  j once  the 
proud  capital  of  the  Cast,  where  Mahmoud  reigned  and  Frrdusi  sang,  but  now  comprehended  within  very 
narrow  limits.  It  does  not  contain  above  l.*u  house* ; its  street*  are  dark  and  narrow,  atxl  its  bazaars  by  no 
means  spacious.  Remains,  however,  though  not  quite  equal  to  its  fame,  attest  its  former  grand,  ur.  ilie 
most  remarkable  are  two  lofty  minarets  without  the  present  walls,  and  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud,  a spannus  but 
not  magnificent  budding,  over  which  mollahs  are  perpetually  employed  In  reciting  the  Koran.  Hameean,  on 
the  northern  slo|>e  of  the  mountains,  and  bordering  on  1'artaiy,  is  a city  cut  out  of  the  rock,  whose  rarem 
abode*  arc  scattered  over  a surface  of  eight  miles;  and  it  contains  some  remarkable  temples,  with  colossal 
kdola 


4019-  The  western  and  moat  er tenure  portion  qf  the  kingdom  qf  Cahul  is  that  occupied  by  the  Dooraunee 
tribe.  Their  territory  reaches  more  than  half  the  Ingth  01  the  kingdom.  Being  bounded,  however,  on  tlie 
north  by  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Paropamtsus,  occupied  by  the  F.imuuks  and  llaraurrhs,  and  on  the  smith 
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by  the  sandy  plains  of  SeUtan,  the  region  U narrow,  seldom  equal- 
ling, and  never  exceeding,  140  tulle*.  Although  their  poht.ml  con- 
stitution generally  resembles  that  of  the  otlier  tribes,  the  Doorau. 
nee*  are  under  much  greater  subordination  to  the  king.  He  even 
appoints  their  sirdar  t,  or  chiefs,  though  he  b obliged  to  consider 
somewhat  their  inclination,  and  the  candidate's  place  in  his  tnhe. 
This  appointment,  and  the  office*  at  court,  which  are  bestowed 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  Dooraunee  chiefs  Jig.  iSH.  . enable 
them  to  maintain  a very  considerable  power;  though,  a*  their  im- 
portance with  the  king  depend*  much  on  the  attachment  of  their 
adherent*, their  sway  must  be  mild  and  conciliatory.  It  is  sufficient, 
however,  to  prevent  private  war  ; and  the  valour  uf  the  Doorauticra 
Is  displayed  chiefly  in  defence  of  the  monarchy,  of  which  they  form 
the  main  bulwark.  Their  population  b supposed  to  be  from  800,' QU 
to  1, •**«/**•;  the  great  proportion  of  whom  are  shrphcnU,  living 
under  ten's  and  leading  a gay.  Innocent,  |«stnral  life,  with  frequent 
festivals  in  which  preparation*  of  mil*,  and  sherbet  form  iheonly 
regale.  I he  agricultural  port  of  the  tribe  live  In  small  till.iges.  to 
each  of  which  is  attached  Iho  c.istle  of  a khan,  who  seem*  to  hold  a 
rank  In  society  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  Laird  At 
■oa*Av«*ini»v.  one  0f  |||c.  gafgg  u alway*  a budding  set  apart  for  the  irccptiun  of 

strangers 

♦ C and  aha  r,  the  only  place  of  consequence  In  the  Dooraunee  territory,  I*  a very  ancient  city,  flic 

foundatiim  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  antiquity,  how  ever,  bcNmg*  chiefly  to  thr  site, 
upon  which  new  towns  have  Imrn  surccuiiiely  erect vd  by  different  conqueror*  ami  potentates.  The  present 
was  built,  atiout  half  a OCHtUfy  ago,  by  Ahmed  shah  ; who  even  att*  n<p.d,  M with  little  sucre*-,  r. . 
hi*  own  name.  It  is  regular  and  well  built,  with  four  king  and  brood  bazaars , but.  like  other  cities,  it  is  not 
adorned  with  those  magi nfieeut  monuments  of  architecture  which  mark  the  capitals  nf  U»e  great  empire*. 
One  of  live  mosque*,  and  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  small  but  elegant,  are  it*  only  ornaments.  Thu  city, 
with  the  surrounding  country  , is  now  po*scwscd  by  Cohun  DU  Khan,  brother  to  the  chiefs  of  t alml  and  IVth. 
awer,  who  has  an  army  of  '***)  horse  , but  his  government  is  not  pupular.  Kumran,  the  only  representative 
of  the  fallen  dynastv  of  1 aliul,  has  now  only  a precarious  bold  of  Herat  and  its  territory.  1 Vrra,  the  ancient 
Parra,  is  a large  walled  town,  atiout  midway  between  Cariilahar  and  Herat 

The  mountain,  ms  districts  of  Parop«mUu*  are  inhabited  by  the  Eimauk*  and  llaxaurch*  belonging, 
peril  apt,  more  projerly  to  Kln>ra««an,  or  rather  to  Independent  Tattaiyr.  The  latter.  In  rrwpcrt  to  their  general 
app  araner  at  Peshawer,  arc  dew r bed  by  Mr.  Klphinstone  a»  “ not  more  remarkat.te  for  their  ronlcal  rat*  of  skin, 
with  the  wool  aiqwaringlikea  fringe  round  the  edge,  aid  for  their  broad  face*  and  little  eye*,  than  foe  their  w..nt 
of  beard.  “ These  features  mark  them  as  descended  fttm  the  Mongols,  though  it  is  not  very  well  known  how 
such  a race  rainc  where  they  now  are.  Though  subject  to  the  i'ahul  government,  they  are  In  a constant 
state  of  petty  warfare ; each  village  ha*  a watch-tower  to  sound  the  alarm.  Ttsey  are  merry,  good. humoured, 
fiiendly  , t»ut  irritable  and  capricious, 
adopted  with  equal  teal  the  opjMMitc  >1 
4 ttfi  The  Mm/h-ca*t  torner  of  the  kingdom  Is  occupied  by  a race  called  the  Cankers,  who  seen  to  have  few 
ore  ill  i an  tie*.  They  are  rude,  but  peaceable,  and  leas  infected  than  their  neighbours  with  the  predatory  spirit. 
Wc  may  conclude  our  account  of  the  Afghan*  with  noticing  the  Kamaevs,  a tritie  of  about  10,MM>  families, 
Wlm  have  no  fixed  territory  or  abede  whatever  In  summer  tlier  scatter  themselves,  and  And  pasturage  in 
all  the  high  unnrrupicd  tract*  through  nut  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  Iti  winter  they  emigrate  to  the  warm 
nkuii*  of  Dxmaun.  To  reach  these  they  must  cross  the  ridge  of  Solimaun,  and  fight  their  way  through  the 
Yizei  ‘ “ 


7»g« 

They  scarcely  difll-r  from  the  Llmauks,  except  that  the  two  tribe*  have 


all  the  high  unnrrupicd  tract*  through'  nt  the  centre  of  the  kinrdc 

' ‘ ‘ of  8 

...  .......  d of  this  grandpas* 

Kau««er>,  on  their  (art,  .vppoii  t an  autumn  rendezvous  on  the  western  side  or  the  Solimaun/ all  the  mad*  to 


’izerees,  who  have  thnr  scmit*  nil  on  the  watch  when  the  period  of  this  gram!  pns'age  approaches.  The 


which  are  at  that  season  literallv  choked  with  the  crowds  of  men,  camels,  and  cattle,  hastening  to  the  spot. 
Havin*  a**rtr.'i!cd,  they  set  forth,  in  a chive  body,  with  scouts  to  explore  the  path,  and  armed  detachments  on 
•very  *ale  to  repel  assaulL  The  Viarrces  do  not  attempt  any  general  onset,  but  merely  seize  every  cqq«or- 
tunity  of  harassing  the  rear,  and  cutting  off  stragglers.  The  Nau**crs,  though  of  rude  manners,  are  an 
honest  and  peaceable  race. 

4*'£i  S.m/h  / the  lioorounet  highlands  lie*  the  provlncr  of  Seistan,  or  Seestaun.  traversed  by  the  river 
llclnujiid,  which,  at  its  western  extrnnltjf,  form*  the  great  Lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Du rran,  into  which  flows  also 
the  smaller  stream  of  tlie  Furmh.  This  country,  celebrated  in  Persian  *tory  and  song  a*  oue  of  the  flora 
regions  of  the  tail,  exhibits  at  present  a dismal  reverse.  With  the  exception  of  a narrow  belt  along  the  hoiks 
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of  the  river*,  It  consist*  entirely  of  windy  and  barren  plains,  over  which » few  Afghan  awl  Belooch  shepherd* 
. *r»  «rrn  driving  their  flock*  Yet  the  remain*  of  extensive  cltie*,  with  superb  unlace*,  which  the  traveller 
tadi  at  abort  distances  a*  he  )ourney*  along  the  Helmund,  fully  exempt  the  Persian  rcprcsentnrir.us  coueerti- 
ing  thii  regliwi  from  the  charge  of  fhbte.  Ilic  cause  or  its  decline  It  obvious,  aixl,  |*erhap«,  beyond  human 
power  to  remedy.  This  province  is  encircled  u«i  every  side  by  thooe  immerse  desert*  which  stretch  flrum  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Persia.  The  wind,  which  blows  thence  for  a great  part  of  the  year,  livings  with  it  clouds  of 
light  and  abiding  sand,  which  converts  the  fields  into  an  arid  waste,  ami  gradually  buries  beneath  it  gardena, 
to***,  and  even  village*. 

♦".'4  The  original  inhabitants  qf  Seistan  arc  the  race  already  mentioned  under  the  appellation  of  Tanjika, 
nuaed  in  the  east  with  a pretty  large  colony  from  Belooch L»t an.  and  with  some  other  trine*  They  are  ruled 
by  a number  of  petty  chiefs,  who  acknowledge  a sort  of  nominal  supremacy  in  one  who  resides  at  the  capital, 
called  by  Elphiiutunc  Jdlalabad,  and  hr  Kinneir  Doushak.  It  is  a neat  city,  small  hut  well  jicojiii’d  ; and 
the  in  habitants  arc  morr  polished  than  those  wandering  tribes  who  elsewhere  pitch  their  tents  amid  the  rums 
of  ancient  palace*  The  chief  claims,  truly  or  falsely,  the  most  august  dewerot  iu  Asia,  that  from  t vrus ; arid 
la  the  course  of  the  last  century  his  ancestor  made  an  attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  greatness  of  hi*  house, 
and  actually  conquered  a great  part  of  Khorassan.  He  yielded,  however,  to  the  sword  of  Nadir  Nhah,  and 
hia  successor  can  now  with  difficulty  raise  three  thousand  men.  He  is  subject.  Moreover,  to  the  king  of 
CabaL  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  Aimtshlng  a tribute  And  a contingent  of  troop*. 

¥rJ»  The  tale  of  Zerrah,  m Hurrah,  ha*  been  much  famed,  *iwl  is  the  only  considerable  expanse  of  water  in 
these  countries,  it  is  about  ninety  miles  In  length  and  twenty  in  breadth  , Imt  in  the  dry  season  it  i«  shallow, 
and  overgrown  with  rnrols.  so  as  to  resemble  rather  a marsh  than  a lake.  The  water  is  brackish,  but  it 
abroad*  with  fish  and  wikifowl.  In  the  centre  1*  a fortified  island,  where  Use  nobles  of  Seistan  srrrc  wont  to 
seek  rcfiige  while  their  country  was  invaded.  About  100  miles  to  the  west,  near  tbe  frontier,  lies  Rubbers,  a 
•mall  city,  situated  Iri  the  midst  of  a vast  deoert 

409*.  The  southern  par i Independent  Persia  is  generally  represented  by  gtomphen  as  forming  the 
IVrsian  province  of  Mckrati,  and  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  what  has  i ow  been  »li>enbcd,  Its  di*. 
trkts,  however,  have  no  connection  with  Persia,  and  very  little  with  each  other.  The  whole  is  cither  «b*ii. 
toned  to  desolation,  or  divided  among  a number  of  small,  flrrre,  independent,  precatory  tribe*  The  northern 
SAd  inland  division,  separated  from  the  southern  and  man! line  district*  by  a high  range  of  mountains,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  BcloochUtau.  The  whole  of  its  wc»Urn  i.art  is  composed  of  a desert  of  ml  moving 
sand,  so  light  and  minute  as  to  be  almost  impalpable,  but  which  is  formed,  by  the  :*cti"n  of  the  wind, 
into  wavelike  ridges  of  a peculiar  structure-  One  side  slojie*  grMlually  away,  but  the  other  rises  pcroeixhcu. 
laxly,  like  a brick  wall,  to  a consult* able  height : and  this  side  the  traveller,  in  order  to  prosecute  hw  route, 
must  often  scale  with  Immensr  labour.  The  light  ssnd,  filling  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  niouto,  heightens  thirst 
and  irritation;  while  the  phenomenon  of  mirnge  causing  the  appearance  of  a still  lake  that  is  |ierpetually 
receding,  tantalise*  him  with  the  alway*  disappointed  hope  of  arriving  at  water.  Mr.  Kinneir  calculate*  this 
toaert  at  44  U miles  from  south  to  north,  and  MU  from  east  to  west  j but  this  last  dimension  must  be  doubt, 
fill,  snd  seems  under-rated. 

fe?  Pastern  Ueiooekitian  is  of  a very  different  character.  It  cosuuts  of  a huge  mass  of  rugged  and  rocky 
mountains,  with  intervening  valleys,  which,  however,  seldom  display  that  fertile  nnd  smiling  aspect  usual  in 
countries  under  the  tropic,  but  art  in  gcireral  arid  and  stony.  The  streams,  when  swelled  by  rain,  roll  through 
their  beds  with  such  headlong  rapidity  as  quickly  to  leave  than  dry,  serving  a*  roads  or  nightly  resting.pince* 
to  the  traveller  : but  the  water  sometimes  rushes  down  so  suddenly  as  to  overwhelm  those  who  have  sought 
this  shelter;  an  accident  under  which  ArrUm  reports  the  army  of  Alexander  to  have  severely  suffered.  There 
art  patches  of  good  venture,  even  capable  of  cultivation.  The  best  district  U the  iiorth-castcrn  land  nf  t’abt 
Gumiawe,  which  aflbrot*  even  a surplus  of  grain  fur  export.  The  capital  is  Ketat,  a town  of  about  4***1  house*, 
euMioscd  to  stand  osi  ground  flow  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  therefore,  subject  In  winter  to  such  intense 
coU,  that  the  khan  and  principal  chiefs  then  descend  to  a lower  region.  It  enjoys,  however,  a considerable 
inland  erode.  It  b the  residence  of  a chief,  who  claims  the  sovereignty  over  all  lleloochistan,  though  his  real 
power  is  nearly  confined  to  the  district  Immediately  adjoining.  Nooahky,  Sara  wan,  Thais  wan,  Kharan,  are 
little  mud  towns,  capitals  of  district*  bordering  on  the  desert;  but  Punjgwr  is  surrounded  by  a fertile  terri- 
tory watered  by  the  Hmldaa.  which,  alter  a considerable  course,  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean.  1 he  Mekiche  is  a 
brave,  hospitable,  honourable  robber,  making  chepaoa  or  raids  of  eighty  ur  ninety  mi.ti,  to  bum  a village 
and  carry  off  the  inhabitants  as  slave**,  but  treating  kindly  and  securing  from  all  harm  the  stranger  who  has, 
or  purchases  a claim  to,  hi*  protection.  Conjoined  with  him  is  the  Brahooe,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  possessor,  ami  who,  mild,  innocent,  ana  pastoral,  occupies  little  village*  situated  in  the  lxwotnof  these 
stupendous  mountain* 

4UsSk  At  the  south-eastern  corner  qf  ReUtochtsictn  U the  province  of  Leia,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Oritw,  watered 
by  the  Poor  alec,  a flat  and  fertile  region,  containing  Bay  La,  a town  of  SfrW  houses,  and  Saonncwny,  an  incon- 
siderable tUhing.town.  The  upper  tracts  of  this  province,  howrvpr,  are  inhabited  by  the  Bcxunjas,  pre- 
eminent m thrir  rapacious  habit*,  even  shove  the  other  Helnor  he*,  '*  who  care  not  for  king,  khan,  God,  or  the 
jdunder  every  jwrson  or  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on."  ftuhmict  Khan,  the 
saving  pledged  hia  /kith  to  Mr.  Tottitiger,  assured  him  that  " he  need  not  now  fear 

any  thing  mortal" 

4089.  The  territory  betveen  the  ocean  and  the  chain  of  mountains  bounding  Be4oochl»un  is  Mekrxn  Proper, 
snd  is  very  similar  to  that  already  described.  The  mountains,  though  on  a smaller  wale,  are  equally  rude 
snd  rocky,  with  arid  valley#  intervening,  traversed  by  numerous  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  but  occasionally 
presenting  verdant  and  cultivated  spots.  Gw  utter,  rhoubar,  and  J ask  are  small  sea- ports,  with  sonic  trade, 
subject  or  tributary  to  the  I man  of  Muscat.  Kr),  reckoned  the  capital  of  MHkran  Pro|  «*-r . i<  a considerable  town 
in  a very  strong  situation,  the  chief  medium  between  the  sea- coast  and  the  interior  countries.  It  is  still  hckl  by 
the  khan  of  Kclai,  who  has  scarcely  anyotbcT  hold  upon  this  country.  Hun  pore  is  a smalt  fortified  town  near 
the  frontier  of  krnnan.  This  western  tract  of  Mrkran  is  infested  by  banditti  called  Loories,  of  a much 
baser  and  more  brutal  character  than  the  usual  predatory  hordes  of  Aaix  Unlike  them,  they  have  renounced 
every  religious  belief,  and  conceiving  that  men  were  bom  to  die,  tu  rot.  and  be  forgotten,  not  only  plunder 
and  tnurdcr  without  srrunJe,  but  abandon  themselves  to  every  specie*  or  depravity.  In  consequence  of  this 
profligacy,  scarmty  any  children  are  born  in  the  community,  and  iu  numbers  are  recruited  almost  solely  by 
captives  violently  carried  off  from  (he  neighbouring  tribe*. 


prophet  j but  murder  or 
chief  of  ISayta,  however, 


Citar.  V* 

. HIKIRlSTAW. 

40.10.  The  region  known  to  the  ancient » by  the  name  of  Jntiia , to  the  Arab*  by  that  of  A1 
Hind,  and  now  most  commonly  by  die  Fenian  appellation  of  Hindoatan,  baa  always  been 
tbe  moot  celebrated  country  of  the  Ea*»t.  In  every  age  it  has  been  tbe  peculiar  seal  of 
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Oriental  pomp,  of  an  early  ami  peculiar  civilisation,  and  of  a commerce  supported  by  richer 
products  than  that  of  any  other  country,  ancient  or  modem. 

StCT.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect* 

40:11.  The  nominal  limits  of  J/iudottan  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  west, 
especially,  it  has  sometimes  been  eM ended  over  a great  part  of  Afghanistan,  which  was  often 
the  sent  of  its  ruling  potentates.  The  real  Hindustan,  however,  seems  clearly  marked  both 
by  precise  natural  boutulnries,  and  by  the  fixed  and  deep-seated  character  of  its  native 
population.  The  boundary  on  the  north,  but  running  in  a direction  between  north-east 
and  south-west,  consists  of  that  uubioken  and  amaaing  range  of  mountains,  which  receives 
in  India  the  name  of  Himmalch  or  Himalaya!*,  and  separates  its  fine  plains  from  the  bleak 
table-land  of  TliilKt.  On  the  west,  it  is  tlie  Indus,  from  the  point  where  it  bursts  through 
the  northern  mountains  to  that  in  which  it  joins  the  Indian  Ocean.  Into  that  ocean, 
southern  Uimlottau  projects,  in  the  form  of  a vast  triangular  peninsula,  which  presents  two 
opposite  roasts,  Malabar  to  the  south-west,  and  Coromandel  to  the  south-east,  both  ter- 
minating in  the  southern  extremity  of  Cape  Comorin.  Thence  1 ndia  is  prolonged  by  tl»c 
large  contiguous  island  of  Ceylon.  The  coast  of  Coromandel,  with  the  oppo&ite  shores  of 
Arracan  and  Malacca,  enclose  a large  sea,  called  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Between  this  bay 
and  the  termination  of  the  1 liinnlnyali  occurs  a short  interval,  forming  the  most  eastern  and 
the  least  accurately  defined  Irouiidary  of  Hindustan.  The  natural  limit  here  seems  to  lie  the 
channel  of  the  lower  Drahmapoulra,  though  Bengal  claims  a certain  extent  of  hill  and 
jungle  on  the  other  side. 

40351.  Amid  the  grand  features  of  nature  in  this  region,  the  extended  mountain  range  <f 
Jhniatayah,  which  farms  its  northern  boundary,  is  pre-eminent.  After  crossing  the  Indus, 
and  enclosing  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cashmere,  this  range,  which,  in  bounding  Afghanistan, 
under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Kuh,  had  an  almost  due  easterly  course,  takes  a south-east  line, 
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HINDOSTAN. 
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«hicb  it  nearly  follow*  till  it  posse*  the  frontier  of  Hindustan.  The  name,  which  is  denied 
from  the  Sanscrit  term  He m,  anow,  it  evidently  suggested  by  that  long  range  of  pinnacles, 
ahitc  with  eternal  snow,  that  is  seen  far  along  the  wide  plain  of  central  India,  which 
loxuriatc*  in  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropics  Although  the  wondetful  distance  from 
which  these  peaks  are  descried  could  not  but  indicate  them  to  be  exceedingly  lofty,  yet  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  titan  across  a hostile  country  long  prevented  any  accurate  observation. 
Ihirty  years  ago,  their  summits  were  not  supposed  to  rival  those  of  the  Cordillera,  believed 
that  the  most  elevated  on  the  globe.  It  was  in  1802  tliat  Colonel  Crawfurd,  after  a 
residence  in  Nepal,  communicated  observations,  according  to  which  Chimbonuo  must  yield 
the  palm  to  Divalagiri  and  Chandradabani.  Intense  curiosity  was  thus  excited,  and  a series 
of  investigations  followed.  The  missions  of  Kirkpatrick  and  Hamilton  to  Nepal ; the 
expeditions  of  Hardwicke,  Webb,  Moore  reft,  Fraser,  and  others  to  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  with  the  application  of  tile  impiovcd  modem  formula!,  at  length  fully  established 
the  fact.  Although  the  height  of  the  chain  is  every  where  stupendous,  no  part  of  it  rivals 
those  amazing  peaks  which  tower  on  one  side  over  the  sources  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
on  the  other  over  those  of  the  Hun  poo  and  the  Indus. 

4031-  Central  Himhstan,  below  its  great  mountain  boundary,  consists  generally  of  a 
vast  expanse  of  plain  ; hut  the  southern  part,  composing  the  great  penmmla  between  the 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts  though  it  cannot  comparatively  lie  railed  mountainous,  is 
a very  hilly  country.  Two  great  chains  extend  along  the  oppositu  coasts,  parallel  to  each 
other!  or  rather  diverging,  and  leaving  between  tliem  and  the  sea  only  a plain  of  forty 
or  fifty  miUs  in  breadth.  Tlwy  rive  in  few  places  above  3000  or  5000  feet  high  j but 
are  very  rugged  and  steep,  and  the  entrance  into  the  interior  is  only  by  very  narrow  and 
difficult  passes.  The  name  of  Ghaut,  which,  through  the  Teutonic  languages,  has  come  to 
ours  in  the  word  gate,  being  applied  to  these  passes,  has  been  gradually  extended  to  the 
mountains  themselves.  The  most  continuous  chain  is  dial  of  the  Western  Ghauts  which 
extends  for  nearly  1000  miles  from  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  forms,  evidently,  the 
highest  land  of  southern  India,  since  all  the  great  rivers  flow  across  from  it  to  the  opposite 
coast.  Though  steep  and  stony,  the  hills  are  not  broken,  but  covered  generally  with  a 
stratum  of  earth,  sustaining  stately  forests,  particularly  of  bamboo,  which  is  found  nuwlicre 
else  in  equal  perfection.  The  Eastern  Ghauts  seldom  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet. 
Mr.  Hamilton  limits  their  extent  to  a line  of  about  300  miles  from  the  Cavery  to  the  Crishna; 
hut,  as  a low  chain  runs  from  that  river  to  the  Godavery,  which  beyond  rises  again  into  a lofty 
barrier,  almost  closing  tlie  passage  between  the  Circar*  and  tile  interior,  there  seems  little 
mason  why  the  whole  should  not  lie  consideied  as  one  continuous  chain,  almost  equal  in 
length  to  the  western.  The  interior,  between  these  two  chains,  consists  chiefly  uf  successive 
table-lands  supported  by  the  opposite  Ghauts  and  by  chains  crossing  from  one  to  the  other, 
diversified  also  by  single  precipitous  eminences,  which  are  formed  into  almost  impregnable 
hill  forts.  One  continuouschain,  the  Viitdhya  mountains,  runs  across  the  broad  base  of  the 
peninsula,  and  forms  a rugged  boundary  between  it  and  the  great  plain  of  Hindo.nm  Proper. 
On  the  west  it  is  connected  with  a range  of  bold  and  lofty  bills,  which  compose  the  territory 
of  Rojttftthjm. 

4Q’4.  The  rirm  of  Hlndortan  form  a feature  no  )cm  Important  and  ccit'brated  than  it*  mountain*.  The 
Himatayah,  from  it*  lofty  roagaaiac*  of  tempcM*  and  enow,  pour*  down  a world  of  waters  which,  every  where 
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dewenilln*  Hi  HM-pi.  unite  length  in  the  two  gnat  bnnrhn  of  the  Indue  and  the  Gangea  Theee.  with 
their  tnhutariia,  eren  before  they  reach  the  plain,  pment  the  maa*  and  breadth  of  great  m ere  while  thee 
retain  the  rapidity  of  mountain  torrent* 

40H  The  Ganges  hold*  a pnverainrrit  place  among  the  river*  of  HindosUn,  and  Indeed  of  Aria  ; not,  how- 
ever, frmn  the  length  of  it*  course,  which  some  other*  surpass,  but  from  iu  watering  the  fine*!  plain*  of  this 
celebrated  country.  The  flange*  ha*  been  represented  a*  flowing  out  of  the  lake  Manararowara,  when, 
aAer  a long  eaftrrty  course,  it  turned  to  the  southward,  and  penetrated  acroM  the  Himalaya)*.  Mr  Cola 
bcooke.  however,  cumbering  tlve*e  reports  a*  very  douM/Ul,  sent,  in  1WJ8,  an  expedition  to  thi*  *i«t,  which 
ha*  since  been  very  frilly  explored  by  *ucce**ive  traveller*  They  have  never,  indeed,  been  able  to  pene. 
Irate  into  the  ma**  of  mountains  piled  upon  mountain*,  from  which  the  Ganges  I*  first  seen  descending; 
but  the*  have  traced  it  till  it  appears  a mere  rivulet  issuing  from  under  beds  of  eternal  mow.  There 
cannot  thus  be  the  least  doubt  that  it  ri*c*  in  the  southern  itcepa  of  the  llitnalayah,  and  not  in  any  point 
north  of  that  chain.  About  thirty  mile*  below  Scrmagur,  the  prayaga  nr  Junction  take*  place  between 
the  Bhagirath  and  the  Alacanaiwla,  the  two  original  branches  of  the  Ganges ; of  which  the  former,  though 
not  of  *o  long  a coarse,  U generally  regarded  a*  the  original  stream.  About  five  htmdred  mile*  below,  at 
Allahabad,  It  receive*  the  Jumna  or  Yamuna,  alnvoat  equal  to  itself,  which  lias  risen  in  a lofty  peak  not  far  to 
the  west  of  Us  own  source,  and,  by  means  of  iu  tributaries,  the  Chumbull  and  the  Bet w ah,  haa  drained  the 
southern  side  of  the  Yindhya  mountains.  From  thi*  side  also  it  receives  the  Soane.  But  iu  main  tributaries 
arc  frum  the  north,  as  it  runs  parallel  to  the  Himalsyah  mountains,  the  Gogra,  the  Coosy,  the  Gundurk, 
poured  down  from  their  *tr«i«.  After  receiving  this  last  stream  at  Munghir,  U may  be  cooaUiered  as  bavins 
reachrd  iu  greatest  magnitude,  tiring  Iton  one  to  three  milr*  broad,  and  thirty  feet  deep.  It  is  navigable 
without  interruption  to  the  mountain  districts,  considerably  above  Allahabad  The  rise  occasioned  by  the 
rainy  season  begins  in  the  end  of  April,  and  continue*  to  increase  until  the  umUllr  uf  August,  when  It  reaches 
in  many  places  thirty. two  feet,  and  all  the  level  districts  on  IU  lower  course  arc  inundated,  sometimes  for  tin? 
breadth  of  one  hundred  mile*  About  tM)  mile*  from  the  sea,  the  Ganges  ramifies  into  a delta,  of  which  the 
numeruus  branches,  in  entering  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  form  a labyrinth  of  channels  ami  rrrelu  called  the 
Sunderbund*  In  most  of  them,  particularly  those  into  which  the  largest  branch  divides,  the  force  of  the 
current  is  insufficient  to  clear  away  the  liar  of  *atid  accumulated  at  the  mouth.  It  U only  by  the  Hoogly 
branch,  which  passe*  by  Calcutta,  that  large  vessel*  can  penetrate. 

403d.  The  Indus,  or  Stmt,  the  western  limitary  stream  of  India,  arise*  from  very  Imperfectly  known  source* 
In  the  interior  of  Thibet  Iu  longest  branch  appears  to  be  that  railed  the  river  of  Lad  auk,  which  rise*  near 
the  lake  Manararowarn,  and  flows  north  east  to  the  above  city,  where  it  is  swelled  by  theShvook  descending 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  amid  the  snows  of  the  mountain-range  called  the  Kuenlun.  It  seems  to  have 
been  by  mistake  that  a branch,  considered  even  as  the  real  Indus,  was  su|ipo*ed  to  Join  it  at  Draua  After 
descending  from  the  mountains  and  passing  Attock,  where  it  is  first  considered  an  Indian  river,  the  Indus, 
through  all  IU  remaining  course.  Hows  almost  due  north.  The  Kama  here  pour*  into  it  the  mountain  streams 
of  Cabul  and  Caucasus ; but  iu  grand  accretion  it  about  4tl0  miles  farther  down,  where  it  receive*  In  ow 
united  channel  the  waters  of  five  streams  celebrated  in  history ; the  Jet  um  ( Ilydaapea'1,  the  Chenaub  ( Arcsine*  \ 
the  Rayee  (Hvdraote*),  the  Bcya  iHypbastt),  and  the  Sutledge  .Hysudrut'.  Three  drain  all  the  i mttm 
steep*  of  the  Himalayan,  and  the  Last  mentioned  even  crosses  it  from  a source  in  Thibet.  The  Indus  now 
becomes  a river  of  the  first  magnitude,  about  a mile  in  breadth,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  deep,  capable 
of  receiving  ve**e»*  of  considerable  burthen.  It  U estimate*!  by  Mr  Burnet  to  pour  into  the  sea  four  times 
as  much  wafer  a*  the  Ganges.  In  iU  lower  course  it  MparatM  into  two  large  branches,  ramifying  Into  many 
smaller  one*,  which  enclose  a delta  about  70  mile*  broad,  composing  the  kingdoms  of  Hmdeand  Talta,  port 
of  which  is  extremely  fertile,  twit  that  nearest  to  the  sea  consisU  of  a desert  of  flat  and  marshy  sand  Three 
branches  are  so  encumbered  with  sand,  as  to  admit  only  flat-bottomed  boats;  but  it  Is  supposed  that  strain- 
vessels  duly  constructed  might  enter  and  resell  at  high  ns  Moultan  and  Inshore. 

4037.  The  Brahmapootra , which  forms  the  raatrrn  limitary  river  of  India,  pours  a vast  body  of  water  into 
the  lower  Ganges  before  it*  junction  with  the  sea,  where  the  two  stream*  united  form  a bay  with  numerous 
islands  Modem  geography  haa  king  identified  it  with  the  Sanpoo,  and  consequently  assigned  to  It  a i>«f 
course  along  the  table  plain  of  Thibet  But  thi*  origin  is  now  generally  discredited . Itrccnt  expeditions  h awe 
shown  it  fed  by  waters  descending  from  the  southern  side  of  the  high  mountains  of  Assam,  though  it  renuum 
still  uncertain  whvthcf  its  principal  branch  may  not  come  from  beyond  these  range*. 

4038,  The  Ganges  ami  the  Indus  finally  absorb  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  southern  face  of  the 
Himslayah  ; ami  these,  flowing  either  eastward  nr  westward  over  the  vast  plain  of  central  India,  leave  bet  ween 
them  a large  expanse  of  arid  drerrt  Wintering  on  the  Indus 

4*i  W.  AU  the  other  waters  tif  India  belong  to  the  southern  peninsula.  Beginning  from  the  north,  the  first 
two  that  occur  flow  eastward  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  : the  Nrrbuddah,  parallel  to  the  Vindhya  chain,  «nd 
fed  by  its  stream*  , and  the  Tuptee,  which  pasare  by  hunt  There  the  chain  of  the  western  Ghauts  begins, 
whence,  as  already  observed,  all  the  other  large  rivers  flow  eastward  into  the  Ray  of  Bengal.  The  principal 
are  the  Godavery,  the  Cnshna.  and  the  Cavery ; all  sacred  in  the  eyre  of  the  Hindoo,  and  truly  valuable  by 
their  service*  to  irrigation  and  commerce.  Though  rivalling  the  great  rivers  of  Europe,  they  bold  only  a 
secondary  place  in  the  geography  of  HlixUxUn. 

4040.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  so  Urge  a region,  with  so  many  mountains  and  waters,  there 
should  not  be  a lake,  with  the  exception  of  ChiJka  on  the  Coromandel  cowst,  which  is  a mrrv  salt  marsh,  like 
the  Marcotla  or  Mcnialeh,  and  a few  very  small  lakes  in  the  territory  of  It  aj  poo  Iona.  To  find  this  feature  on  a 
great  scale,  we  oiuit  penetrate  its  northern  barrier  into  central  Asia. 


Sect.  II.  Xalural  Geography. 

Sumut.  1.  Geology. 

4041.  I.  I/imalayeth.  — Tire  llitnalayah  mountain*  may  be  divided,  in  a geognostical 
view,  into  three  different  gone*.  On  approaching  this  colossal  range  from  the  phrins,  a sand- 
stone formation  is  the  first  which  arrests  the  attention,  and  forms  the  first  or  lowest  x one  or 
belt . This  rock,  which  has  a clayey  basis,  and  is  often  in  the  state  of  conglomerate,  is  dis- 
tinctly stratified,  and  the  strata  generally  dip  to  the  N.E.  under  20'  or  25°.  It  contains 
layers  of  coals  said  to  be  of  the  lignite  or  brown  coal  family  ; which  statement,  if  correct, 
renders  it  probable  tliat  ilie  sandstone  is  much  more  recent  than  that  of  the  great  coal  form- 
ation of  Britain.  Thi*  sandstone  seldom  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  3500  feet 
ajxivc  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  2.500  feet  above  the  plains  at  it*  base. 

4042.  To  the  sandstone  succeeds  the  second  tone,  or  zone  of  slaty  rocks . These  are  at 
first  transition  clay  slate  with  grrywackr,  and  limestone  enclosing  remains  of  shells  and  corals ; 
next  primitive  day  slate,  which  is  succeeded  by  mica  slate,  in  both  of  which  occur  talc  slate, 
chlonte  slate,  beds  of  quartz  rock,  often  of  great  magnitude,  limestone  or  marble,  pot  stone, 
and  horncblendc  slate.  The  copper  mines  of  these  mountains  arc  situated  in  the  limestone 
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tad  pot  stone  districts.  Veins  of  porphyry  are  observed  traversing  the  mica  slate.  This 
tone  ranra  in  height  from  1 500  to  8000  feet.  This  tract  is  remarkable  for  attaining  its 
greatest  elevation  on  its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  while  between  it  is  of  less  bright ; 
forming,  in  fact,  if  the  trnati  surface  only  be  considered,  a sort  of  basin  or  trough.  A 
peculiarity  of  geogooetdcsl  structure  accompanying  this  is  the  disposition  along  this  lowest 
level  of  granite  tracts  or  nuclei,  each  of  comparatively  small  extent,  frequently  putting  ou 
the  appearance  of  veins,  and  distributed  at  intervals  along  tbe  line  from  the  Kalee  to  the 
Sutkdge  Generally  the  granite  masses,  being  in  the  lowest  tract,  are  themselves  not  very 
high  ; but  an  exception  is  found  in  the  Chur  mountain,  which  rise*  to  a height  of  1 '2,000 
feet,  and  forms  live  summit  of  a very  lofty,  extensive,  and  well-defined  range.  Gneiss  is 
occasionally  met  with  on  the  borders  of  these  masses  of  granite,  but  never  extensively  ; and 
beyond  it  again  succeeds  mica  slate. 

40-13.  The  third  zone  is  that  of  the  Himalaya!)  proper,  the  anowy  ridge  itself,  and  is  com- 
posed principally  of  gneiss.  It  is  distinctly  stratified,  and,  like  the  sandstone,  dip*  to  the 
N.E,  It  is  traversed  by  veins  of  granite,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  magnitude: 
various  simple  minerals,  a*  garnet,  schorl,  cyanite,  hyacinth,  and  native  gold,  occur  embedded 
in  it.  Dr.  Gerard  collected  fossil  shells  among  strata  beyond  the  region  of  slates  which 
succeeded  to  the  Himalaya!)  gneiss  in  going  northward.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  resemble 
tlie  Product  a scotica,  found  in  Scottish  coalfields ; come  yectem,  not  unlike  those  met  with 
in  the  York  Hast  a terebratula,  differing  but  little  from  that  found  so  abundantly  in  the 
inferior  oolite,  near  Bath  ; an  ammonite  closely  resembling  the  Ammonites  subrad  iat  us  of 
hewerby,  which  Is  a fossil  of  the  Bath  oolite;  belemnitcs  were  frequently  found,  and  of  all 
dimensions  ; orthoceratites  in  a clay  ironstone.  Tertiary  deposits  arc  alleged  to  occur  high 
among  the  mountains ; and  an  interesting  display  of  rocks  of  this  class,  containing  remains 
of  sea-sbeUs  and  fishes,  and  mutilated  fragments  of  hones  of  the  genus  Anthracotherum,  of 
a kind  of  musk-deer,  a viverra,  Ac.,  was  discovered  near  Si  1 bet,  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
Bengal,  and  similar  remains  in  some  other  points  of  the  same  province.  Diluvium,  with 
bones  of  various  animals,  is  also  mentioned  as  occurring  in  this  mountainous  region. 
Hitherto  but  small  quantities  of  ore  have  been  met  with  in  the  Himalayalis,  and  these  are 
of  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  graphite  or  black  lead ; of  this  latter,  many  are  included  under 
this  head. 

4044.  II.  Middle  India.  — This  vast  tract  of  country  forms  an  inclined  plane,  of  which 
the  great  declivity  sinks  gradually  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  while  tbe  other  in- 
clines towards  the  Indus.  It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  clays,  loams,  sands,  and 
gravels,  with  occasional  intermixtures  of  calcareous  concretions  named  lunJcvr,  fossil  woods, 
and  animal  remains.  In  this  division  of  India,  we  may  include  the  coalfield  of  Damoda. 
This  deposit  of  coal,  which  occupies  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  through  a considerable 
tract  of  country,  and  rests  upon  granite,  appears  to  be  geognostically  the  same  formation  as 
the  coal  formation  of  Britain.  In  the  coal  pits,  of  which  there  arc  but  three  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  ninety  feet,  there  are  seven  beds  of  coal ; one  of  them  exceeds  nine  feet  in  thickness. 
'The  coal  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Sundrriand,  in  England ; but  leaves  a larger  portion  of 
cinder*  and  ashes.  It  is  now  extensively  consumed  in  and  about  Calcutta. 

4045.  HI.  Peninsular  India.  — Primitive  rocks.  A very  large  portion  of  the  peninsula 
of  India  is  composed  of  Plutonian  rocks,  as  of  granite,  syenite,  and  trap,  the  Neptunian 
strata  being  much  Ins  abundantly  distributed.  The  Neptunian  deposits  arc  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  clay  slate,  chlorite  slate,  talc  slate,  pots  lone,  quart!  rock,  and  limestone  or  marble. 
These  deposits  are  variously  upraised,  broken,  and  otherwise  changed  by  vast  bodies  of 
Plutonian  rucks,  of  which  the  most  abundant  arc  granite  and  syenite,  two  rocks  which 
together  form  very  extensive  tracts  of  country. 

4046.  Transition  rocks.  These  occur  abundantly,  resting  upon  the  primitive  deposits, 
and  frequently  covered  more  or  less  deeply  with  secondary  formations.  The  following  rocks 
are  mentioned  by  authors;  vis.,  greywacke,  clay  slate,  quarts  rock,  and  limestone. 

4047.  Secondary  rocks.  Rocks  of  this  class  abound  more  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  and  middle  districts  of  the  peninsula.  Old  red  sandstone  occurs  in  considerable 
quantity,  resting  upon  transition  deposits : this  formation  in  its  turn  supports  mountain 
limestone,  and  rocks  of  the  coal  formation.  These  older  secondary  formations  arc  overlaid,  to 
a greater  or  less  depth,  with  new  red  sandstone,  and  other  recks  apparently  belonging  to  tlie 
lias  and  oolitic  aeries.  The  green  sand  and  chalk  deposits  have  not  hitherto  been  met  with. 
These  secondary  deposits  are  variously  upraised,  broken,  and  otherwise  changed  by  second- 
ary trap,  which  extends  over  vast  tracts  of  country.  Tbe  great  western  or  Malabar  chain  of 
mountains,  which  commences  in  Candeish,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Comorin,  is  at  its 
northern  extremity  covered  by  a part  of  an  extensive  overlying  trap  formation,  which  extends 
in  this  quarter  from  tbe  seashore  of  the  Northern  Concan  to  a considerable  distance  east- 
ward, above  and  beyond  tbe  Ghauts,  as  far  as  the  river  Toombuddra  and  Nagporv.  The 
trap  hills  are  tabular,  terraced,  separated  from  each  other  by  ravines,  often  of  vast  magnitude, 
and  the  whole  frequently  covered  with  splendid  forests  of  teak  and  other  trees,  forming 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  scenes  in  India. 
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4018.  Tertiary  rocks.  Tertiary  deposits,  containing  fowl  trees  erroneously  said  to  be 
the  tamarind  tree,  occur  near  Pondicherry ; and  clays  and  sands  with  sea-shells,  asserted 
to  be  tertiary,  are  met  with  near  Madras. 

4049.  Alluvial  rocks.  These  occur  generally  distributed  ; and,  in  some  places,  the  dilu. 
vium  is  of  great  thick  new 

40.50.  Minerals  useful  in  the  arts found  in  Peninsular  India - — Granite  and  syenite.  These 
rock*,  which  occupy  a great  part  of  the  Carnatic,  Malabar,  and  Mysore,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Nixam’s  dominions  tnd  a large  part  of  lhihar,  are  employed  as  building  stone*.  Talc 
slate  and  potstone  are  employed  by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture  of  various  utensils.  All 
the  fine  plaster  with  which  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  covered  in  India,  and  which  is  so 
much  admired  by  strangers,  is  composed  of  a mixture  of  fine  lime  and  uxafistone  rubbed 
down  with  water.  When  the  plaster  is  nearly  dry,  it  is  rubbed  over  with  a dry  piece  of 
soapstone,  which  gives  it  a polish  very  much  resembling  that  of  well  polished  marble. 

4051.  Marldes  are  quarried  in  ditlercnt  parts  of  the  country,  but  nowhere  extensively. 
The  laterite,  or  brick  stone,  is  used  as  a building  stone,  for  which  it  is  excellently  fitted. 
Most  of  tike  handsome  Roman  catholic  churches  at  Goa  are  built  of  it. 

4059.  Gems.  The  most  valuable  of  all  the  gems,  the  diamond,  occurs  in  alluvial  deposits, 
as  Cudapali.  Hanaganpeily,  Ac.,  in  the  river  district  of  the  Krishna  ; also  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  Godavcry ; at  Sumbulpore,  in  the  district  of  Mahanuddy  ; and  at  l’annah,  in 
Rundelcund.  Corundum,  from  it%  coarsest  state  to  its  finest,  in  the  form  of  Oriental  ruby, 
occurs  in  the  granite  and  syenite  district : the  spinel  ruby  is  also  a native  gem,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  t freon,  which  occurs  in  alluvium  in  the  Kllorc  district.  Schorlaus  topaz, 
tourmaline , and  whorl,  occur  in  the  granite  and  syenite  districts.  Chrysolite  is  an  inmate  of 
the  secondary  trap  rocks;  precious  gnrnei,  pyrope  garnet,  and  grenaitte  garnet,  are  met  with 
in  primitive  tracts  of  country,  as  also  rock  crystal,  and  various  beautiful  frlspart - Ame- 
thyst and  catseye , and  many  kind*:  of  ramrtusn,  jasper,  and  agate,  arc  also  natives  of  the 
peninsula  of  Indio.  The  annual  value  of  cornelian  exported  from  India  formerly  amounted 
to  1 J ,U00/.  The  secondary  trap  rocks  afford  beautiful  and  splendid  specimens  of  different 
species  of  the  elegant  zeolite  family.  Metalliferous  minerals  occur  but  in  small  quantities. 
Gold  and  siher  are  but  sparingly  distributed;  iron  is  abundant,  but  hitherto  its  ore*  have 
not  been  mined  to  any  considerable  extent.  There  an*,  at  present,  no  copper  mines  of  any 
importance,  although  the  general  use  of  copper  or  brass  utensils  among  the  natives  of 
Indio,  and  the  preference  given  to  them  before  all  other  kinds  of  vessels,  would  aeem  to 
•how  that  this  metal  was  mined  much  more  extensively  in  funner  times. 

SresrcT.  2.  Botany. 

4053.  British  India , notwithstanding  its  vast  extent,  its  varied  vegetation,  and  great 
importance  to  our  country,  must,  inasmuch  ax  regards  its  botany,  be  passed  over  in  fewer 
words  than  we  could  wish.  The  present  volume  would  not  suffice  to  contain  half  of  what  it 
known  of  the  useful  or  curious  vegetables  with  which  botanists  are  now  acquainted,  through 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  a few  individuals,  whose  names,  nevertheless  deserve  to  be 
recorded,  even  in  this  brief  notice.  Only  forty  years  ago,  and  nothing  was  ascertained,  cum- 
par.it i v cl y speaking  fxavc  through  tike  medium  of  the  Hortut  Malabaricus',  of  the  vegetation 
of  this  vast  country,  extending  from  near  tin*  equator  to  at  least  the  thirteenth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  from  the  sixty-third  to  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  east  longitude.  In  1793, 
Dr.  Roxburgh  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta;  which 
includes  within  its  boundaries  an  area  of  300  acres ; and  this  gave  rise  to  th«  Hortut 
I/otanicus  Calcutlensis  and  the  splendid  Plants  <f  Coromandel.  Between  the  years  1820  and 
1824,  the  learned  and  excellent  missionary  Dr.  Carey  edits d the  two  volumes  (extending  no 
farther  than  the  class  Pcntandria  and  order  Monogynia)  of  Flora  Indica , from  tl»e  MSS.  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  Dr.  Wallich,  ond  Dr.  Jack.  For  a short  period,  during  the  illness  and 
consequent  absence  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  Hamilton  was  appointed  to 
the  core  of  the  Calcutta  garden.  To  him  succeeded,  on  his  decease.  Dr.  Wallich,  whose 
assumption  of  this  otfice  forms  a new  era  in  the  botany  of  Indio.  This  gentleman,  a pupil 
of  tike  celebrated  Homeniann  of  Copenhagen,  brought  a degree  of  xcal  to  the  duties  of  his 
situation  which  is  rare  in  any  country,  and  certainly  unequalled  in  a tropical  climate.  At 
hU  suggestion,  the  Honourable  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  placed  the  garden 
establishment  upon  a footing  far  surpassing  any  thing  of  the  kind  known  in  Europe.  The 
spot  of  ground  is  no  less  than  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  upwards  of  300  gardeners  and 
labourers  ore  employed  in  the  charge  of  it.  Gardens  in  connection  with  it,  have  been 
formed  in  othrr  remote  parts  of  the  Indian  possessions  ; collectors  have  been  sent  out  to 
discover  new  and  especially  useful  plants;  and  the  residents  and  otlkcr  gentlemen  attached  to 
science  were  invited  to  transmit  tike  vegetable  productions  of  their  respective  districts  to  Cal- 
cutta, both  in  a living  and  dried  state  ; and  among  those,  tike  Honourable  Mr.  Gardner,  long 
the  Company’s  Resident  at  Silhrt,  furnished  most  extensive  and  valuable  collections. 

4054.  In  18*20,  Dr.  Wallich  himself  undertook  a journey  to  Xqnd,  in  order  to  investigate 
and  procure  its  rich  stores  for  like  garden  and  herbarium.  This  occupied  eighteen  months  ; 
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xt  the  expiration  of  which,  while  descending  the  plains  on  his  return,  he  was  attacked  with 
fever,  that  compelled  him  to  make  a voyage  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Even  this  forced 
absence  was  rendered  subservient  to  the  cause  of  science.  Dr.  Wallich  visited  Singapore 
and  Penang,  and  returned  to  Calcutta,  enriched  with  new  treasures.  In  1820,  Dr.  Wallich 
was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  vast  timber-forests  of  the  western  part  of  Hindostan,  and 
collecting  the  plants  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  Ac.  His  last  important  excursion  was  to 
Are,  immediately  after  the  reduction  of  the  Birman  empire.  Here  an  entirely  new  field 
w ms  laid  open  to  his  view ; and  when  the  collections  of  this  vast  and  fertile  country  were 
added  to  those  already  deposited  in  Calcutta,  the  mass  was  estimated  at  8000  or  9000  species. 
Of  the  difficulty  of  preserving  dried  plants  in  an  Indian  country,  few  can  possibly  form  an 
idea,  except  by  actual  experience.  In  addition  to  the  coleopterous  insects,  which  in  all 
climates  commit  moat  provoking  ravages  on  these  vegetable  mummies,  the  ants  are  ready 
in  the  tropics  to  devour  both  tl»e  specimens  and  the  paper  in  which  they  are  preserved.  To 
secure  them  from  these  attacks,  the  only  remedy  is  to  have  the  cabinets  insulated,  by  setting 
the  fret  of  them  in  troughs  of  water.  But  so  rapid  is  evaporation  under  an  Indian  sun, 
that  it  was  the  entire  office  of  a Hindoo,  after  entering  the  museum  and  performing  his 
salaam  to  Dr.  WTallich  in  a morning,  to  go  tin*  round  of  the  room  and  replenish  these  troughs 
with  water  as  fast  as  it  evaporated,  until  the  cool  shadows  of  evening  came  on,  and  relieved 
him  from  his  tedious  and  monotonous  task. 

40 55.  With  this  mat  herbarium,  with  many  seeds  and  chests  of  living  plants,  but  with  a 
constitution  greatly  enfeebled  by  a residence  of  twenty  years,  and  incetuant  mental  and 
bodily  fatigue  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  important  office.  Dr.  Wallich  arrived  in 
England  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Here  he  expressed  the  generous  wish  that  all  the  civilised 
world  should  benefit  <s  much  as  possible  by  his  exertions,  and  that  the  duplicate  specimens 
which  were  exceedingly  numerous  should  be  divided  among  the  principal  botanists  who 
ore  also  invited  to  take  a share  in  the  publication  of  those  genera  or  families  with  which 
they  are  most  conversant.  The  large  apartments  of  a house  in  Frith  Street  scarcely  sufficed 
for  the  reception  of  the  collections,  which,  however,  began  to  be  rapidly  reduced,  as  the 
distribution,  which  was  made  in  different  portions  proceeded.  In  this  dispersion,  though 
aided  by  five  most  zealous  botanists  in  England,  and  by  M.  A.  Decandolle  from  Geneva 
and  Professor  Kunth  from  Berlin,  Dr.  Wallich ‘s  personal  labour  has  been  very  great,  yet 
he  scarcely  relaxed  for  a single  day.  Die  entire  examination  of  many  species  in  order  to 
the  formation  of  a complete  catalogue,  with  numbers  corresponding  to  the  specimens 
distributed,  was  in  itself  a work  of  no  ordinary  stamp ; and  this  has  been  executed  in  litho- 
graphy, and  written  with  Dr.  Wallich's  own  hand.  But  his  nurenum  opus,  and  that  on 
which  Dr.  Wallich’s  fame  as  a botanist  may  alone  safely  rest,  is  his  Plant*  xlsiatic*  Rariores • 
a work  which,  whether  for  the  beauty  or  rarity  and  interest  of  the  subjects  the  execution  of 
the  plates,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions  is  surpassed  by  no  publication  of  this  or  any 
other  period.  It  b now  brought  to  a conclusion,  and  hardly  possible  is  it  to  conceive  how 
Dr.  Wallich  can  have  accomplished  so  laborious  a task,  amidst  all  his  other  important 
employments. 

4056.  Dr.  Wight  is  another  gentleman  to  whom  the  botany  of  India  is  greatly  indebted. 
To  his  able  charge  was  intrusted  the  Company's  garden  at  Madras,  so  long  as  this  establish- 
ment, which,  we  lament  to  say,  was  of  short  duration,  continued : thus  giving  this  gentleman, 
as  it  were,  the  same  command  over  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  southern  peninsula  of 
India  which  Dr.  Wallich  enjoyed  over  those  of  Hindostan  Proper ; and  no  man  could  have 
made  bettor  use  of  those  advantages.  Both  during  tlw  continuance  of  the  institution  and  after 
its  abolition,  during  many  long,  painful,  and  most  expensive  journeys,  he  made  ample 
collections,  and  has  employed,  and  still  continues  to  employ,  at  his  own  charge,  an  excellent 
draughtsman.  In  the  year  1831  lie  arrived  in  I.o»don  with  an  herbarium  of  4000  specie*, 
and  probably  100,000  specimens  of  plants  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  which  be  is  engaged 
In  preparing  for  publication,  and  is  generously  distributing  among  European  botanists,  after 
the  example  of  the  Honourable  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 

4057.  While  these  sheets  art  in  the  press,  another  excellent  botanist,  Mr.  Hoyle , has  arrived  in 
London,  from  a most  interesting  district  near  the  northern  limit  of  the  British  territories  in 
India,  namely  ScMranp6r,  where  an  institution,  similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  as  being 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Wallich,  has  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company.  In  the  year  1779,  Tobita  Khan  first  appropriated  the  revenues  of  seven  villages 
for  the  maintenance  of  a public  garden ; an  income,  however,  which  was  much  reduced  by 
the  native  princes,  his  successors.  The  Marquess  of  Hastings,  with  the  enlightened  views 
of  a statesman,  determined  that  what  had  been  intended  for  the  gratification  of  an  Asiatic 
sensualist  should  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science,  at  the  some  time  that  it  was  a 
means  of  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  people,  and  administering  to  the  la&tes  of  the  moat 
civilised  Europeans.* 

• See  sn  account  of  the  Honourable  Company*!  Botanical  Garden  at  Srhirsnpfir,  by  F.  Boyle,  E»%,  hta 
superintendent , published  in  the  Journal  of  th«  Artaifc  Society,  February,  1&32. 
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4058.  The  situation  <f  Schuranjnir , in  point  of  latitude,  elevation,  vicinity  to  the  hills 
ami  the  facility  of  irrigation  from  the  Doub  canal,  renders  it  particularly  eligible  for  such 
it  purpose;  in  short,  in  latitude  30',  the  same  parallel  which  passes  through  Persia,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  over  the  southrni  boundaries  of  Libya,  Bariwiry,  and  Morocco,  by  New  Orleans 
between  Old  and  New  Mexico,  and  passing  through  the  very  centre  of  China  and  Thibet. 
The  elevation,  too,  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  renders  the  climate  particularly 
favourable  for  the  inti  eduction  into  India  of  plants  from  the  more  temperate  countries. 
The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  indeed,  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year,  is  so  similar  to  that  of 
Europe,  that  most  of  the  annual  plants  from  that  country  may  be  successfully  cultivated, 
w bile  the  cold  is  not  sufficiently  great,  or  of  long  continuance  enough,  to  destroy  the  more 
southern  plants,  with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  such  tropical  ones  as  cannot  bear  frost. 

4059.  The  best  crops  of  European  and  medicinal  /dents,  Mr.  Iioyle  tells  us  are  obtained 
from  seed  sown  in  November  ; after  which  the  weather  becomes  steadily  colder  till  Christ- 
mas, when  some  heavy  rains  usually  fall.  During  this  season  the  growth  of  perennial  and 
of  herbaceous  plants  from  w arm  climates  is  checked  ; but  in  March  a rapid  rise  takes  place 
in  tlie  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  and  the  increase,  amounting  to  42°  of  Fahrenheit, 
affords  a powerful  stimulus  and  rapidly  accelerates  the  vegetation  of  spring.  About  the 
middle  of  April  the  hot  w inds  begin  to  blow,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  the  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  rainy  season  commences  and  according  as  it  terminates,  tow  ards  the  beginning  or 
close  of  Septcmlnr,  depends  the  late  or  early  diminution  of  temperature  which  ushers  in  the 
cold  weather. 

4060.  The  mean  temperature  f Schdranpur  throughout  the  year  is  about  73’  Fahrenheit, 

and  of  tiic  months  of  January  52°,  May  »5Q,  September  79°, 

February  55°,  June  90°,  October  79°, 

March  67  ",  July  85°,  November  64°, 

April  7H August  83°,  December  55°. 

4001.  If'ith  a zeal  l hut  does  him  the  highest  credit , Mr.  Hoyle  bus  introduced  to  this  garden 
a grrut  number  of  exotics.  From  China,  the  Litchi,  Loquut,  Wampu,  Longan,  Flat  Peach, 
and  Digitated  Citron,  the  Spirn-a  corytnbosa,  Dianthus  chine  mis,  Rosa  diinensis,  and 
Althtea  rosea.  — From  America,  the  Mahogany,  Logwood,  Sapota,  Chcrimoja,  Ash-leaved 
Maple,  Pimento,  and  Dahlias.  — From  Africa  and  New  Holland,  Aloes,  IMargonia,  Sta- 
pilias,  Amaryllis,  Casuarino,  Cujaputi,  Ac.  The  Barley  of  the  lulls,  called  ooo,  from  an 
elevation  of  I0,(X>0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  become  perfectly  naturalised  in  Schi- 
ranpur,  and  a singular  species  of  Wheat  from  Kanawar,  at  an  equal  elevation,  succeeds 
remarkably  well  Pioriti  Gravi  is  i he  re  seen  by  the  side  of  tiieGuinea  Grasaand  I.uccmc,  Suc- 
cory and  Clover,  in  a thriving  state.  Many  precious  medicinal  plants  are  already  cultivated, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  many  more  will  be  introduced.  Among  the  former  may  tie  mentioned 
Ithubarb ; the  long*  leaved  Fir,  which  yields  by  distillation  a valuable  oil  of  turpentine  ; 
Henbane,  of  which  the  extract  is  of  a very  superior  quality  ; Senna,  Ac.  Among  timber 
trees  are  the  Teak,  Saul,  Toon,  Lissoo,  Serins  Maple,  Casuarina,  Bamboo,  Jasmine,  and 
Mulberry.  From  the  Saul  tree  above  mentioned  a very  excellent  resin  is  produced ; while 
various  gums  are  yielded  by  several  trees,  from  the  lower  lulls,  now  naturalised  at  Schiranpftr. 
The  tine  sugar,  for  which  this  district  is  noted,  is  chiefly  re  fined  by  the  mucilage  of  two 
plants,  the  Kydia  cal y cina  and  Hibiscus  Abtlmoschus. 

4 IM> ‘2.  Our  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants , too,  is  considerably  extended 
by  the  establishment  of  this  garden  ; fur  its  able  superintendent  has  most  successfully  ex- 
plored the  country  in  its  vicinity,  and,  indeed,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  especially 
from  tlic  tract  of  country  running  along  the  Ganges  and  Jutmia,  from  Allahabad  up  the 
Sutlej,  and  from  the  low  range  of  hills  which  skirt  the  Himalaynh  as  well  as  those  of  Deyra 
Dun;  again  from  that  part  of  the  Himalayan  range  extending  from  the  plains  to  the 
sources  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  included  between  the  former  river  to  the  east  and 
the  Sutlej  to  the  west  ; from  Kanawar,  a place  lying  along  both  sides  of  the  Sutlej  within 
the  British  territories  but  beyond  the  snowy  passes  of  the  Himalaya!),  ami  likewise  from  the 
valley  of  Cashmere,  whence  Dr.  Hoyle  has  received  living  bulbs  of  the  **  Saffron”  of  com- 
merce, mid  roots  of  the  true  Salop  Orchis,  or  J/iro.  — The  number  of  species  collected 
amount  to  nearly  4000 ; namely,  of  Dicotvledones  2791 

Monocotyledon**  783 
Acotyledones  - S79 

3853 


It  is  to  Iw?  ho]H*d  that  ere  long  Mr.  Royle  will  gratify  the  botanical  world  with  an 
account  of  these  interesting  plants  ; and  in  the  mean  time,  under  our  next  licad,  we  shall 
offer  the  result  of  M.  Mirbel’s  general  and  very  cursory  observations  on  the  vegetation  of 
Hiinalayah  and  the  southern  limits  of  Thibet. 

4063.  After  all  that  we  hair  state*!  of  the  laliours  of  the  above-mentioned  botanists,  it  can- 
not admit  a doubt  but  tliat  we  shall  soon  be  better  acquainted  with  live  plants  of  British 
India  than  we  are  with  those  of  many  countries  much  nearer  home  ; and  it  is  very  gratifying 
toolmrve  tliat  their  attention  has  been  especially  devoted  to  tho  more  useful  kinds.  Of 
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such,  the  number  in  British  India  is  very  considerable,  and  their  value  might  be  still  greatly 
increased  by  British  capital  and  British  industry,  as  is  dearly  shown  in  a very  sensible  ano- 
nyroous  pamphlet  lately  published,  under  the  title  of  a “ View  of  the  present  Trade  and  Colo- 
nisation of  India  where  it  is  rendered  equally  apparent  that  to  the  same  cause  is  to  be 
attributed  the  absence  of  the  useful  plants  of  other  countries  similarly  situated  in  regard  to 
toil  and  climate ; while  those  very  countries— -witness  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  English,  and  Dutch  settlements  in  South  America-— have  intro- 
duced and  carried  to  a very  high  degree  of  perfection  the  culture  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  products  of  the  East : so  that  one  would  think  they  were  aboriginal  to 
the  New  World.  4*  What  but  the  exclusion  of  European  settlement  hinders,  in  our  Indian 
dominions,  the  extensive  culture  of  the  peculiar  productions  of  America  and  even  of  China? 
Tire  indigenous  products  of  India  have  been  transferred  to  America,  and  there,  under  the 
direction  of  European  skill,  they  far  surpass  in  goodness  and  quantity  those  of  their  original 
country  : witness  the  Sugar-cane,  the  Cotton-plant,  Coffee,  Rice,  and  even  Indigo,  until,  in 
its  native  country,  the  production  of  this  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  Europeans.  Have  the 
Indians  retaliated  upon  the  American  colonists?  Where  is  our  Indian  A nnatto ? Where 
is  our  Indian  Cocoa;  our  Indian  Vanilla?  The  hardy  plant  producing  the  A nnatto  (liixa 
OreUana),  introduced  from  America,  is  to  be  found  as  n garden  plant  throughout  India,  but 
the  drug  obtained  from  it  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  Indians  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  plant  producing  tike  Cocoa,  although  cultivated  in  the  Spanish  and  even  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  is  unknown  in  the  British  possessions.  The  cochineal  insect  ami  the  plant 
(Cactus  cochinncUifcr  Bot.  Magojeiite)  that  it  feeds  upon,  introduced  into  British  India  by 
an  ingenious  European,  have,  in  rearing  and  culture,  reverted  to  the  hands  of  nature  and 
the  core  of  the  Indians;  and  Mexican  Cochineal,  consequently,  exceeds  it  in  value  by  full 
500  per  cent. 

4064.  u India  is  in  a similar  predicament  in  regard  to  CltitUL  Situated  close  to  that  country ; 
in  daily  clow  intercourse  with  it;  receiving  yearly  into  our  settlements  thousands  of  emi- 
grants from  tlience  ; haring  a population  of  cheap  labourers,  by  character  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  tedious  manipulation  indispensable  to  the  preparation  of  tea,  — an  advantage  which  no 
oilier  colony  enjoys  of  is  likely  foe  a long  time  to  enjoy  ; and  possessing  the  same  soils,  cli- 
mates and  physical  aspects  a*  the  moot  favoured  of  the  tea  provinces  of  that  empire,  not 
one  pound  of  tea  has  ever  been  grown  in  our  Indian  possessions  ; not  one  attempt  ltas  been 
mode  to  rear  this  valuable  plant  in  British  India,  while  such  efforts  have  been  frequent  in 
distant  and  uncongenial  European  colonies.  Owing  to  the  superior  skill  of  tike  Chinese, 
both  as  agriculturists  and  manufacturers,  they  are  enabled  to  export  a large  quantity  of  sugar, 
of  quality  much  superior  to  that  of  India,  though  having  to  contend  against  the  high  rents 
incident  to  a country  fully  peopled,  and  where  the  price  of  com  is  probably,  not  less  than 
threefold  as  great  os  in  the  average  of  the  I ndo- British  dominions.*' 

4065.  The  Jbrcats  of  India  are,  it  is  well  known,  upon  an  extensive  scale  ; and  little,  com- 
paratively speaking,  as  lias  yet  been  ascertained  of  tlie  species  of  trees  they  contain,  the 
indefatigable  Dr.  Wallich  has,  chiefly  by  his  own  industry,  and  the  various  missions  in  which 
he  was  employed  in  various  parts  of  India,  to  Nepal  and  the  Himalayah  mountains,  and  in  the 
Birmese  territories,  together  with  what  are  grown  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  collected 
no  lew  than  456  different  species  of  Indian  wood,  which  lie  has  deposited,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  in  the  museum  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
in  London  ; and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  forty-eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  that  .Society.  Of  these  a large  proportion  are  employed  by  the  natives.  Among  them  is 
the  superb  Butea  froadott  (ySg.  597- ),  from  Gualpaca:  two  species  of  Carey  a,  from  Nepal ; 

six  species  of  Chestnut,  one  of  Hornbeam,  two  Codrelas, 
a genus  nearly  allied  to  mahogany  ; a Croton,  five  cubits 
in  girth  ; two  species  of  Daphne,  D.  Gordneri  and  D. 
cannahitium,  of  which  the  wood,  indeed,  is  not  used,  but 
tlie  inner  bark  is,  in  Nepal,  most  extensively  manufac- 
tured into  paper,  which  possesses  the  advantages  of  being 
strong,  not  liable  to  crack,  and  which  is  free  from  the 
attacks  of  the  white  ant ; Dipteroniti*  gmndiflora,  a stu- 
pendous tree,  one  of  those  which  yields  wood,  oil,  and 
dammar;  five  specie*  of  Spindle  tree;  numerous  kinds 
of  Fig,  but  whose  wood  is  usually  light  and  of  co»n|karo- 
tively  little  value;  an  A*h  (Frturinus  Jtoribunda ),  whose 
wood  is  exactly  similar  to  the  Ash  of  our  country  ; Gnus 
linn  arikorea,  used  for  turnery-ware  of  all  kinds,  and 
cylinders  of  which,  of  a proper  rise,  are  turned  very 
thin  for  drums,  other  musical  instruments  are  also 
made  of  it ; Gordonia  integrifolia,  of  which  the  Birmese 
have  a superstition  that  one  beam  in  every  house  should 
always  consist  of  its  wood ; three  Hildsct,  Ho^a  tinctoria,  which  grows  to  an  enormous 
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size,  of  which  cannons  ore  made,  and  which  produces  a valuable  ream  or  dammar  ; a Holly,  a 
Walnut,  “an  exceedingly  large  tree;*'  a Juniper,  from  Himalayah;  three  species  of  the 
beautiful  I-agerstrcrmin,  several  of  Laurel,  a Privet,  which  constitutes  a “ timber*,*'  a Mag- 
nolia, two  kinds  of  Mulberry,  three  of  Nutmeg,  whose  wood  is  extensively  used;  a large 
Olive ; five  species  of  Pine,  natives  of  Nepal,  one  of  which,  Pinus  Deodora,  yields  a fla- 
grant wood  ; the  very  large  Pine  of  Tawcy  (P.  Dammam  P),  a tree-fern  of  Nepal  forty- 
five  feet  high,  Polypodium  giganteum  ; three  specie*  of  Plum,  four  spccica  of  Pynis,  ten 
of  Oak,  of  which  the  Qucrcus  semecarpifolU  becomes  a very  large  tree,  having  a clean  trunk 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  irf  the  girth  at  five  feet 
from  the  ground  ; a Buckthorn,  whose  wood  is  very  luird  and  heavy,  not  unlike  English 
Yew ; three  Rhododendrons,  among  them  the  splendid  R.  arboreum,  of  which  gun-stocks 
are  made,  and  which  resemble*  a Plum-tree,  a Rubus  (or  Bramble),  as  thick  as  a stout  man's 
arm;  tliree  Willows,  among  them  the  Weeping  Willow  (SaUr  babyionica),  which  in  Nepal 
attains  an  enormous  sire  ; Shores  robust*  (Jin.  598.);  Saul,  or  Sole,  the  staple  timber  of 

Ilindostan  for  building 

59H  purposes,  vast  quantL  599 

tie*  of  dammar  or  resin 
are  extracted  from  it,  as 
well  as  from  Diptero- 
carpus  and  Hopea,  all 
of  which  belong  to  one 
family,  the  Diptcro- 
carpear ; n Yew  ; and, 
lastly,  we  shall  only  fur- 
ther mention  the  Teak 
( Tectona  grandi s)  (Jig. 

5 99.),  of  which  ship* 
are  extensively  built, 
and  these  are  said  to 
be  quite  equal  to  those 
built  of  oak  ; the  trunk 
attains  an  enormous 
sire,  and  the  leaves  are 
of  a foot  and  a half  or 
more  long. 

4066.  Kot wilhita tiding  the  abundance  of  valuable  timber  yielded  by  our  Indian 
sions,  none  is  ever  exported  ; and  though  there  is  a prodigious  extent  of  forest,  neither  pot 
nor  pearl  ashes  have  ever  been  manufactured.  Yet  America  produces  no  less  than  18,479 
tons  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  worth  430,0381. ; and  England  and  her  colonies  form  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  them  : to  the  latter,  no  less  than  13,323  tons  out  of  the  above-mentioned 
quantity  were  exported. 

4067.  Cotton  (Gottypium  herbaentm)  (Jig.  GOO.)  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
extensively  cultivated  ; so  that,  in  1818,  67,456,41 1 lbs.  were  imported  into  Great  Britain  ; 
but  the  quality  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  other  countries : the  best  of  it  in  the  London 
markets  is  worth  3d.  per  lb.  less  than  the  best  West  Indian  cotton.  It  is  half  the  value  of 
Bcrbicc  cotton : that  from  Pernambuco,  and  the  modem  Egyptian  cotton,  are  reckoned  to  be 
60  per  cent,  better  t and  this  inferiority,  again,  is  attributed  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices 
of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  indeed  extraordinary  that,  admirably  as  the  East  Indies  are  calcu- 
lated for  the  growth  and  exportation  of  cotton,  out  of  197,544,880  lbs.  the  average  im- 
port of  the  years  1897  and  1838,  the  United  States  furnished  ...  151,834,000 

Brazil  ....  17,754,880 
Egypt  • 6,957,800 

The  West  Indies  jour  own  dependencies)  9,010,560 
And  the  East  Indies  - - 11,987,040. 

4068.  Sugar , the  produce  of  Saccharam  ofllcinaruxn, 
(Jig.  601.)  is  equally  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is, 
in  fact,  more  or  lew  an  object  of  agriculture  in  every  con- 
siderable country  of  the  vast  regions  comprehended 
under  that  name,  from  the  8th  degree  of  south  to  the 
30th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  Persia  to  China, 
both  inclusive.  Of  all  tills  wide  extent,  it  is  universally 
allowed  that  no  portion  is  more  suitable  to  its  growth 
than  our  own  possessions.  To  obtain  sugar  in  abun- 
dance, and  of  the  best  quality,  nothing  more  is  requisite 
than  to  remove  the  idle  and  pernicious  restraints  on  the 
settlement  of  Europeans.  But,  as  matters  stand  now,  of 
38^90^36  lbs,  of  sugar,  imported  into  Great  Britain 
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from  the  East  Indies  in  1886,  no  less  than  80,859,440  lbs.,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  amount,  was  the  produce  of  the  island  of  Mauritius.  “ That  is  to  say,  the  imports 
601  into  this  country  from  a small  island,  with  an  area  of  372,528 


acres  one  eleventh  part  only  of  which  is  under  any  culture, 
and  one  fifteenth  only  under  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  — 
the  imports  from  an  island  with  a somewhat  precarious 
climate,  and  a fertility  of  soil  not  very  distinguished!—  the  im- 
ports from  an  island  that  at  the  utmost  contains  a population 
of  uo  more  titan  95,000  inhabitants,— and,  finally,  the  imports 
from  an  island,  of  which  the  British  nation  had  possessed  tltw 
sovereignty  but  twelve  short  years,  are  greater,  in  the  grand 
staple  of  the  tropical  world,  not  only  than  tiiose  of  all  British 
India,  of  which  we  have  possessed  the  sovereignly  five  times 
as  long,  with  its  area  of  600,000  square  miles,  its  papulation 
of  83,000,000,  its  fertile  soil  and  its  genial  climate,  but 
larger  than  those  of  the  whole  Eastern  world  put  together 
(the  said  small  island  excepted),  embracing  a population 
of  certainly  not  less  than  300,000,000  people!*'  And  this 
inequality  is  not  owing  to  the  difference  of  duty  between 
Mauritius  and  the  oilier  East  Indian  sugars:  this  is  not  the 
cause  that  the  trade  in  the  one  article  is  stationary,  and  in 


the  other  advancing  with  an  extraordinary  rapidity  of  increase.  A new  soil,  as  yet  unex- 
hausted by  bod  husbandry,  the  introduction  of  European  machinery,  and  the  superintendence 
of  European  resident  proprietors,  are  the  true  causes. 

4069.  /lu/igo,  a staple  article  of  the  East  Indies,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  products, 
and  one  of  the  moat  profitable  of  cultivation  in  all  Hindustan,  is  yielded  by  the  1 ndigofera 
tinctoria  (Jig.  603.)  ; and  it  is  in  that  country  so  lucrative,  because  an  immense  extent  of 
land  is  required  to  produce  but  a moderate  bulk  of  the  dye ; 
€03  because  labour  and  land  are  cheaper  lien;  than  any  where 

else  ; and  because  the  raising  of  the  plant  and  its  manufac- 

%turc  can  be  carried  on  even  without  the  aid  of  a bouse. 

The  first  step  in  its  cultivation  is  to  render  the  ground,  which 
should  be  friable  and  rich,  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and 
dry,  if  naturally  moist.  'The  seeds  are  then  sown  in  narrow 
drills,  about  a foot  apart.  The  rainy  season  must  be  chosen 
for  sowing  ; otherwise,  if  the  seed  is  deposited  in  dry  soil,  it 
heats,  corrupts,  and  is  lost.  Tin*  crop,  being  kept  free  from 
weeds,  is  fit  for  cutting  in  about  two  or  three  months,  and 
this  may  be  repeated  in  rainy  seasons  every  six  weeks.  The 
I plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  flower:  as  the 
leaves,  in  that  case,  become  dry  and  hard,  and  the  indigo 
produced  b of  lees  value ; nor  must  they  be  cut  in  dry 
weather,  otherwise  they  will  not  spring  again.  A crop 
generally  lasts  two  years.  Being  cut,  the  herb  is  first 
steeped  in  a vat,  till  it  becomes  macerated,  and  has  parted  with  its  colouring  matter ; then 
the  liquor  is  let  off  Into  another,  in  which  it  undergoes  the  peculiar  process,  of  beating,  to 
cause  the  fecttla  to  separate  from  the  water.  This  fecula  is  let  off  into  a third  vat,  where 
it  remains  for  some  time,  and  is  then  strained  through  cloth  bags,  and  evaporated  in  shallow 
wooden  boxes,  placed  in  the  shade.  Before  it  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces  of 
an  inch  square;  and  finally  packed  into  boxes  or  sewn  up  in  bags  for  sale.  Indigo  was  not 
extensively  cultivated  in  India  before  the  British  settlements  were  formed  there ; its  profits 
were,  at  first,  so  considerable,  that,  as  in  similar  cases,  its  culture  was  carried  too  far,  and  the 


market  was  overglutted  with  the  commodity.  The  indigo  is  one  of  the  most  precarious 
of  Oriental  crops ; being  liable  to  lie  destroyed  by  hailstorms,  which  do  comparatively 
little  injury  to  the  sugar  cane  and  other  plants.  European  skill  and  capital  have  been,  in 
India,  especially  applied  to  its  management  for  nearly  fifty  years.  What  was  manufactured 
by  the  natives  of  India,  prior  to  that  time,  was  trash,  unfit  for  the  European  market,  then  almost 
wholly  supplied  by  South  America,  which  furnished  England  with  about  1 ,200,000  lbs. 
weight.  There  are  at  present,  in  Bengal,  909  manufactories  of  indigo  for  exportation,  of 
which  thirty-seven  only  arc  conducted  by  natives,  and  these  in  imitation  of  tlic  European 
process*  The  Indians,  however,  cannot  even  imitate  us  to  any  advantage,  with  so  many 
examples  before  them,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  the  land,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  their 
competitors  ; for  the  indigo  thus  prepared  is  full  15  per  cent,  lower  in  value  than  that  ma- 
nufactured by  Europeans ; and  as  to  indigo  made  by  the  old  native  process,  it  is  still  wholly 
unfit  fur  the  foreign  market ; and  even  wlien  ro- manufactured  by  Europeans,  which  is  some- 
times done,  it  is  still,  from  the  deterioration  it  has  undergone  in  their  hands,  a very  inferior 
commodity.  The  average  yearly  quantity  of  indigo  produced  for  some  time  back  In  the 
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British  dominions  in  Indio,  has  ranged  from  8, 500,000,  to  9,000, 000  ll>«.  weight,  and  in 
value  from  2,700,000/.  to  3,300,000/.  The  produce  of  1828,  the  greatest  ever  known, 
amounted  to  1 2,000,000  lbs.  Before  Europeans  undertook  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
Indian  indigo,  it  wa.%,  as  already  slated,  so  had  iw  to  Ik?  unsaleable  in  any  foreign  market. 
On  an  average,  it  is  now-  about  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  better  Ilian  South  American 
indigo.  In  abort,  about  four  fifths  of  the  consumption  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  is  now 
supplied  with  good  Indian  Indigo  ; a commodity  which,  fifty  years  ago,  had  no  existence. 

4070.  Cajeput  oil  is  obtained  from  an  East  Indian  shrub,  the  Melaleuca  Lc  ucadcndron, 
and,  in  a pure  state,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  preservatives  of  preparations  for  natural 
history.  It  is  um*1  externally,  and  with  much  success,  as  a cure  for  rheumatic  afTectiona 
anti  pains  in  the  joints.  In  India,  too,  it  has  been  employed  in  the  almost  hopeless  task  of 
curing  the  cholera  morbus.  When  that  disease  first  broke  out  in  England,  and  indeed  before 
it  actually  made  its  appearance,  Cajeput  oil  was  in  such  demand,  that  the  price  rote  to  a 
most  extravagant  height.  But  when  its  inefficiency  was  unfortunately  proved,  it  was  soon 
reduced  to  its  ordinary  standard. 

4071.  Caoutchouc,  or  Indian  Rubber,  is  the  inspissated  juice,  not  only  of  several  species  of 
Ficus  but  of  the  Urceola  elastics  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  or  Elastic  Gum  Vine.  To  the 


4072.  To  the  Fi*  tnhe  belongs  the  famous  Banyan  of  India,  commonly  called  Pecpul 
tree,  and  constantly  planted  about  the  Hindoo  temples  ( Ficus  religion)  (Jig.  604.)  ; — 


These  roots  or  props  occupy  such  a space  of  ground,  that  one  growing  on  the  luuika  of  tbe 
Ncrbuddoh  covers  an  almost  incredible  area.  The  circumference  which  now  remains  (for 
much  has  been  swept  away  by  the  flood*  of  the  river)  is  nearly  2000  feet.  The  overhanging 
branches,  which  have  not  yet  thrown  down  their  prop*  or  supports,  overshadow  a much  larger 
space  : 320  large  trunks  arc  counted  of  this  singular  tree,  while  the  smaller  one*  ciceed  9000 ; 
ami  each  of  them  is  continually  sending  forth  branches  and  pendent  roots,  to  form  other  trunk*, 
and  become  the  parent*  of  a future  progeny.  The  wliole,  according  to  Forbes's  Oriental 
Memoirs  has  been  known  to  shelter  7000  men  Ixmeath  its  wide  spread  shade. 

4073.  Xo  lets  gigantic,  a*  a grass,  than  the  Banyan  as  a tree,  is  the  Bamltoo  (Arundo 
llamltos)  (Jig.  005.),  whose  jointed  stems  or  culms  not  unfrrqucntly  exceed  100  feet  in 
height  with  a diameter  of  a foot  near  their  base.  It  is  of  the  most  rapid  growth, 
clothed,  especially  at  the  top,  with  copious  dark  green  foliage,  and  literally  constitute* 
forests.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  useful  of  all  plants,  w here  lightness  and  durability 


603 


fame  natural  order  with  the  latter  belongs  the  Strycb- 
no*  Nux  Vomica  (Jig.  GOS.)  (the  Poison  nut  or  Vomic 
nut),  whose  seed  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  all 
vegetable  poisons:  yet  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  appear* 
to  be  innocuous,  being  eaten  bv  birds,  Ac.  Of  the  same 
genus  is  the  Cleansing  Nut  (Strychno*  potatorum).  “ The 
ripe  seeds,"  say*  Dr.  Roxburgh,  “ arc  dried  and  sold  in 
every  market  to  clear  muddy  water.  The  natives  never 
drink  clear  well-water,  if  they  can  get  pond  or  river  water, 
which  i*  always  more  or  less  impure,  according  to  circum- 
stance*. One  of  tin;  seed*  or  nut*,  a*  they  arc  generally 
called,  i*  riddled  very  hard,  for  a minute  or  two,  round 
the  inside  of  the  vessel  containing  the  water,  which  is 
generally  an  unglaied  earthen  one,  and  the  water  left  to 
settle ; in  a very  short  time  the  impurities  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom, leaving  the  water  clear,  and,  so  far  a*  I have  been 
able  to  learn,  perfectly  wholesome." 


••  Brant  Inn*  ao  brood  and  long.  th.it  In  the  ground 
The  beniled  twig*  Lake  root,  and  daughter*  grew 
About  the  mother  tree,  * |>t  ilar'd  shade 


High  overarch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between.” 
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are  required.  Houses  are  built  of  this  cane,  and  Dr.  Patrick  Browne  assures  us  that  they 
have  been  known  to  endure  upwards  of  100  years.  Besides  masts  for  boats,  boxes,  cups, 
baskets,  mats,  palankeens, 
and  carriages,  and  a great 
variety  of  other  utensils  and 
furniture,  both  domestic  and 
rural,  are  made  of  it.  Pa- 
per is  prepared  from  it,  by 
bruising  and  steeping  in 
water,  when  it  becomes  a 
paste.  It  is  the  common 
fence  for  gardens  and  fields, 
and  is  frequently  used  for 
water  pipes. 

4074.  Ginseng  ( Panxts 
Ginseng)  {fig.  606.),  which 
constitutes  a valuable  article 
of  trade  in  China  (though 
its  medicinal  properties  are 
grossly  exaggerated  by  that  extraordinary  people),  and  the  root  of  a nearly  allied  species 
of  which  (P.  tfttintp&frMa)  has  been  sold  by  the  Americana  In  one  season  (1824)  to  the 
amount  of  $9,064/.,  might,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  be  collected  to  great  advantage 
in  Nepal ; and  this  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Wallich,  who  published  the  species,  under 
the  name  of  Pmt  tctrmpliylln,  in  his  splendid  work.  Plantar  J antic  tv  Rarioreu 

4075.  Sandal  wood  {Sanlalum  album)  {fig-  607.),  the  produce  of  a well  known  fragrant 
tree,  is  extensively  collected  in  tl»e  western  part  of  India,  on 
the  const  of  Malabar.  In  some  parts  it  sells  at  bo  high  a 
price  that  the  tree  is  seldom  allowed  to  grow  more  than  a foot 
in  diameter.  It  is  manufactured  into  musical  instruments, 
small  cabinets,  boxes,  escritoires,  and  similar  articles ; as  no 
insect  can  exist,  nor  iron  rust,  as  it  is  said,  within  its  influence. 
From  the  dust  of  this  wood  the  Bramins  make  the  pigment 
which  they  employ  in  giving  the  frontal  mark  to  their  god 
Vishnu : and  oil  used  in  their  ceremonies  is  obtained  from  the 
shavings,  or  at  least  scented  with  litem. 

4076.  The  Valeriana  Jatamand  (fig-  GOR. ) ( Xardostncbyt 
Jatamansi  of  Du  Candolle)  abounds  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Nepal, 
and  is  determined  by  Sir  W.  Jones  to  be  the  true  Spikenard 
of  the  ancients,  or  Indian  Nard  of  commerce,  and  has  I men 
umt  { t employed  as  a valuable  perfume  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

It  h carried  across  the  desert  to  Aleppo,  where  it  is  used,  in 
substances,  mixed  with  perfume,  and  worn  in  small  bags,  or  in  tlte  form  of  essence,  and 
kept  in  Hltle  boxes  or  phials,  like  attar  of  roses. 

4077.  Still  lakes,  pools,  and  tanks  of  water,  in  various  parts  of  India,  abound  with  many 
highly  curious  aquatic  plants.  Water-lilies  of  different  hues  ore  very  common,  and  one 
is  rendered  famous  in  his- 
tory, namely,  the  Cyimus 
Nclumbo  {fig . G09.)  or 
Sacred  Bean  of  India, 
the  Mvapot  of  the  ancien  t s, 
whose  splendid  flowers, 
of  a full  rose  colour,  are 
embosomed  in  large  pel. 
tatc  leaves  of  the  le  it  derest 
green,  arvd  which,  os  well 
ns  the  flower-stalk,  rise 
considerably  above  the 
surface,  not  flooring  like 
the  water-lilies  of  our 
country.  Sola,  too,  is  an 
aquatic  plant,  of  which 
an  interesting  account  it 
given  by  General  Hard, 
wicke,  in  the  Botanical 
Miscellany.  “ It  has  very  often  interested  me,  and  gratified  my  curiosity,"  says,  that  gen- 
tleman, “ to  remark  to  how  many  useful  purposes  the  Sola  Is  applied  by  tho  natives  of 
India.  It  is  the  A£schynomene  paludoaa  of  Roxburgh.  It  grows  abundantly  on  tht 
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marvhy  pl»in»  of  Ik-ng.l,  and  on  tin-  border*  of  jeel s,  or  extoum  lake*,  in  ercry  province  I 

between  Calcutta  and  Hurdwar.  Tire  plant  i»  perennial,  of  itrmgglinglow  growth,  and  « 

seldom  exceed*  a diameter  of  two  inches  and  a half  in  the  item*  It  is  brought  to  the  > 

Calcutta  baxaars  in  great  quantities  in  a green  state;  and  the  thickest  stems  are  cut  k 

into  laminar,  from  which  the  native  form  artificial  Mowers  and  various  fancy  ornaments  t 

to  decorate  their  shrines  at  Hindoo  festivals.  The  Indians  make  hats  of  it,  by  cement-  • 

ing  together  as  many  layers  as  will  produce  the  requisite  thickness:  in  this  way,  any  kind  • 

of  shape  may  be  formed ; and  when  covered  with  silk  or  cloth,  the  hats  are  strong,  and  l 

inconceivably  light.  It  is  an  article  of  great  use  to  fisherman  ; it  forms  float*  of  the  best  l 

description  to  their  extensive  nets.  The  slender  stems  of  the  plants  are  bundled  into  fascines  I 

about  three  feet  long ; and  with  one  of  these  under  his  arm  does  every  fisherman  go  out  t 

to  his  daily  occupation.  With  his  net  on  his  shoulders,  be  proceeds  to  work  without  a boat,  i 

and  stretches  it  in  the  deepest  waters  and  most  extensive  lakes,  supported  by  this  buoyant  t 

faggoL  I must  not  forget  to  give  you  the  native  name  of  the  plant,  which  in  Bengalee  b t 

Sliola,  commonly  pronounced  Sola.  Hr.  Roxburgh  considered  the  plant  as  annual,  1 be-  « 

lieve.  The  foliage,  arid  other  parts  of  the  plant,  where  water  is  wanting,  die  down  to  the  i 

roots ; but  where  water  is  plentiful,  the  stems  remain,  and  branch  out  afresh  in  the  proper  I 


4078.  Lastly,  ur  shall  mention,  among  the  grandest  features  of  Indian  scenery,  the  Palms, 
those  princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  administer  to  so  many  of  the  want*  and 

luxuries  of  the  natives,  and  which  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  hottest  parts  of  the  country  ; for  one 
species,  the  Chamsrops  Marti  an  a of  Wallich’s 
Plant*  Asiatic * Jiariotes,  was  found  by  that 
famous  botanist  in  the  valley  of  Nepal,  in  laL 
S8°  N.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south  coast  of  India 
abounds  with  the  Cocoa-nut  ( Cocos  nunjera) 
(Jig,  610.),  of  which  the  Hindoos  celebrate  S65 
use*  that  they  derive  from  it.  Far  superior  to 
this  in  the  magnitude  of  its  leaves  of  which  a 
single  one  will  shelter  twelve  men,  is  the  Pal- 
myra Palm  ( J/orassus  JloMiiftrmis)  (Jig.  611.), 
which  sometimes  attains  to  100  feet,  while  it* 
trunk  yields  abundantly  the  Toddy  or  Palm 
wine.  The  Coryota  urens,  in  the  diameter  of 
its  stem,  which  is  three  feet  ; and  the  Betel  nut 
( Areca  Catechu),  in  the  gracefulness  of  its  trunk 
and  foliage,  also  excel  the  cocoa-nut.  The  fruit 
of  the  latter  is  eaten  with  the  pungent  leaf  of 
the  Betel  pepper  already  mentioned,  whence 
arises  its  appellation  of  BcteUnut  Palm.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  describes  a dwarf  palm,  under  the 
name  of  Phcenix  farinifera,  which  yields  a fari- 
naceous substance  in  the  heart  of  the  stem  or 
cabbage,  similar  to  the  Sago  of  the  shops.  This  latter  substance  is  the  product,  it  would 
appear,  of  two  plants,  the  Bogus  farinifera  (Jig.  612.),  a native  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
and  the  Cycas  revoluta,  a Chinese  and  Japanese  plant. 
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4079.  Jfimalayah,  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Thibet.  •-—The chain  of  the  Himalaya!) 
mountain*,  an  immense  barrier  which  divides  the  population,  the  animals,  the  vegetation,  and 
the  climate  of  the  East  Indies  and  Southern  Asia,  begins,  easterly,  not  far  from  the  river 
Barrampootrr,  or  Brahmapoutra,  about  lat.  28°,  and  extends  in  a north-west  direction  a* 
far  as  the  Indus,  lat.  35°.  In  the  south  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  plains  of  Nepal ; to  the 
north, it  is  nearly  on  a level  with  the  high  ground  of  Thibet.  The  highest  known  mountains 
belong  to  this  chain : they  are  situated  between  the  28th  and  3 2d  parallels.  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  has  deduced  the  following  elevations  from  the  observations  of  Captain  Blake  ; viz., 
the  Peak  of  Chandragtri,  21,935  feet;  that  of  Sw'elagar,  25,261  feet;  that  of  Dewalagiri, 
28,01 5 feet;  this  latter  peak  exceeding  Chimboraxo  by  6000  feet-  finer  estimates  the 
height  at  which  the  snow  becomes  perpetual  on  the  Himalaya!)  mountains  at  from  14,000 
to  16,000  feet;  an  elevation  which  is  surprising  at  a distance  of  from  five  to  nine  degrees 
from  the  tropics,  but  which  may  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of  this  Asiatic 
region.  While  large  sheltering  chains  of  mountains,  running  almost  parallel  with  the 
equator,  and  rising  like  steps,  one  above  another,  from  the  north  of  Siberia  to  Nepal, 
break  and  arrest  the  currents  of  cold  air  which  descend  from  the  hyperborean  country  ; on 
the  other  hand,  the  warn)  breeze*  from  the  vast  plains  of  Hindustan  sweep  gently  upward 
on  the  easy  slopes  of  the  Himalayah  mountains,  and  reach  the  higher  region*  without 
intermixture  or  contact  with  the  northern  atmosphere  ; thus  causing  the  Himalayan  range 
to  partake  of  the  equatorial  tone,  in  the  character  of  it*  climate  and  vegetation. 

4080.  The  lower  plains  of  Nepal  and  Bo%dan  differ  little  from  Hinoostan  in  their  vege- 
tation. Warmth  and  constant  moisture  keep  up  a sempiternal  verdure  ; the  cultivated  spots 
produce,  at  the  same  time,  the  Mango,  the  Orange,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Peach,  the  Apple 
and  Pear,  the  Walnut  tree,  the  Banana,  the  Bamboo,  Ac.  The  Erythrina  monosperraa  and 
Bombax  heptaphyllum  are  the  most  common  trees  in  uncultivated  spots.  The  forests  of  the 
lower  ridges  of  the  Himalayah  mountains  are  composed  particularly  of  Shores  robuvta,  mixed 
with  Dalbergia,  Cedrela,  Ac.  At  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  2500  feet,  the  Pinus  longifolia 
and  Mimosa  Catechu  grow.  At  this  height,  in  about  27°  17#  N.  lot.,  Hamilton  computes  the 
mean  annual  temperature  at  + 23°  :V.  In  proportion  a*  the  ground  rises,  the  species  of 
plant*  that  belong  to  the  plains  of  Hindostan  become  rare,  and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
mountains  usurp  their  places.  The  vegetation  imperceptibly  assumes  the  generic  character 
of  the  productions  of  the  north,  while  it  still  presents  a number  of  specific  types  that  are 
foreign  to  our  country.  The  Pine  Apple,  Sugar  Cane,  Bamboo,  and  Rice  are  still  culti- 
vated in  the  valleys,  at  an  elevation  of  from  3200  to  4400  feet : hut  beyond  6300  feet  nothing 
but  barley,  wheat,  millet,  and  the  other  grain  of  northern  zones,  will  succeed.  The  common 
trees  are  specie*  of  Michel ut,  Gurtlonia,  Fir  and  Fine  trees,  Podocarpus,  Chestnut,  Oak, 
Walnut,  Laurel,  Ilex,  Ac. 

4031.  There  is  never  either  frost  or  mow  in  Bouton,  except  on  the  high  mountains  ; but  at 
Katmandu  (lat.  27°  41'),  the  capital  of  Nepal,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet,  it  snows 
every  winter.  In  that  (nut  of  the  Himalayah  range  which  looks  towards  Hindostan,  and  on 
the  southern  frontier  of  Thibet,  Fir,  Spruce,  Juniper,  Soliz  tetrasperma.  Birch,  Ac.  attain  a 
great  height,  when  not  arrested  by  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  the  precipitous  ledge*,  and  the 
avalanches  of  snow.  At  from  1 2,000  to  1 3,000  feet,  upon  those  peaks  which  shelter  the  mmi 
of  perpetual  snow  from  which  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  take  their  rise,  Captain  Hodgson 
remarked  a tree  of  the  family  of  the  Conifer*,  the  branches  of  which,  as  thic  k a*  a man’s 
leg,  swept  tl»c  ground.  This  tree,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a Pine,  and  which  the  Hindoos 
call  Chamlnn,  is  perhaps  the  Abies  durnosa  of  Don,  which  in  that  country  holds  the  place 
which  Pinus  Puraila  does  on  the  higher  parts  of  our  mountains.  Hodgson  found  the 
Chandan  in  lat.  31°  to  32°,  on  the  peak  of  Chour,  and  on  the  snowy  mountains  of  Kounawur, 
which  arise  from  Thibet.  In  this  region,  at  a pass  about  15,000  feet  high,  A.  and  P.  Ge- 
rard observed,  on  the  2d  of  October,  under  a tent,  the  thermometer  indicaring,  at  noon, 
+ !Q3 ; at  4 o'clock  it  was  zero,  and  tlie  following  morning  at  sunrise  the  temperature  was 
8°  3'.  This  cannot  be  considered  cold,  if  wc  take  into  consideration  the  season,  the  height, 
and  the  latitude.  The  Vine,  in  a favourable  exposure,  produce*  delicious  grape*  at  an 
elevation  of  from  BOOO  to  12,000  feet  English.  It  must  be  observed  tlmt  this  is  owing  to  the 
immediate  efficacy  of  the  solar  radiation,  which  i*  the  more  powerful  as  the  intervening  stratum 
of  air  is  less  thick  and  more  rarified.  The  last  village*,  the  last  cultivated  fields,  arc  at 
1 3,1300  feet : and  this  is  the  usual  limit  of  the  large  Pine  forests.  At  this  elevation  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  harvest  pays  very  inadequately  for  the  labour  of  cultivation  : 
it  consists  of  some  of  the  Cereal ia,  Beet  root,  Millet,  Ac.  A thousand  feet  higher  up,  some 
clump*  of  Fir,  Birch,  Gooseberry  bushes.  Rhododendron,  Vacciniuro,  Ac.  may  yet  be  seen. 
Then  come  the  small  woody  or  herbaceous  flowering  plant*  that  are  peculiar  to  the  arctic 
regions,  and  the  Mosses  and  Lichens  attain  to  the  borders  of  perpetual  snow.  The  last 
expiring  efforts  of  vegetation  Itcre  are  scarcely  different  from  what  is  presented  by  the  sum- 

• Extracted  from  the  Q4agmpki«  Bourn** w at  M.  Mirhet,  la  the  14th  volume  of  the  Xfiawirct  4u  Mtufum 
fHisMre  SatureUr. 
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‘*jh*  .And“;  °[  Cttucuus,  the  Carp* thian  and  Swiss  Alp*,  llic  Pyrenees,  Ac.,  nor  from 
the  production*  of  the  extreme  northern  region*,  and  tin-  antarctic  district,  that  are  divided 
from  Patagonia  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Th e larger  natural  flora*,  however  decidedly 
pronounced  their  distinguish, „g  character*  may  he,  when,  under  the  influence  of  a favourable 

nfliTof0"7  t 1 , K',r  “lul  var*cty  of  form,  are  insenvihly  reduced,  by  the 

eflect  of  a gradual  diminution  of  annual  temperature,  U)  a small  number  of  familie*  and  of 
genera,  whose  specific  types  are.  every  where,  if  not  the  same,  yet  so  much  alike,  that 
boUirmt*  theiuselvc*  arc  often  tempted  to  confound  them. 

. T/,r,!u>*>'1  f<*f  *****  boundary  of  Thibet  is  wild  and  melancholy.  High  plain*, 

hounded  on  all  side,  by  chains  of  mountains,  surmounted  by  enormous  peaks  that  arc  corned 
with  perpetual  snow,  often  present  the  traveller  with  nothing  but  those  saline  incrustations 
and  metallic  substance*  which  induce  an  almost  absolute  sterility.  No  large  vegetable  pro. 
duction*  can  he  seen,  only  a few  herbs  and  shrubs,  whose  stunted  growth  denotestiie  con. 
genial  nature  of  the  soil.  In  some  district*  the  land  is  rather  better,  and  i*  either  covered 
with  spontaneous  forests  and  verdure,  or  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  hand*  of  man.  The 
winter,  are  lung  and  severe ; for  three  whole  month*  the  inhabitants  are  immured  in  their 
villages  by  the  heavy  snows;  and  the  summers  are  scoreliing.  the  vide*  of  the  mountains 
rctlecung  back  the  sun  s rays  with  extreme  force.  In  vallcvx  that  are  about  9800  feet  hieh 
such  us  those  which  intersect  the  Ilimalayaii  drain  and  the  Mount  or  Cailas  to  tlx-  west  Hire' 
Wheat,  Barley,  Mulberries,  and  Opium  Poppies  arc  cultivated.  There  are  also  some  exten- 
sive vineyards,  rivalling,  in  the  excellence,  sixe,  and  flavour  of  tl.cir  produce,  the  grapes  of 
Cabulistan.  Apricots,  Walnuts,  and  Apple  trees  grow  in  the  forests.  8 1 

4088.  There  are  certainly  some  remarkable  discrepancies  between  the  climate  of  the 
eastern  and  western  part,  of  Thibet.  The  latter,  of  less  elevation,  and  nearer  the  tropics, 
has,  like  the  equatorial  xone,  its  period,  of  rain  and  drought  ; and  it  is  probable  that  tile 
winter  temperature  is  generally  luwcr  there  than  in  Kouirawur,  though  the  cold  be  very 

4084.  The  Alpt  o f Thibet,  like  those  of  Nc|»l  and  Boutan.  produce  Spruce,  Fir,  Juniper, 
Oak,,  Hateh  Alder,  Willow,  Btrcli,  Elder,  Iloreechestuut,  Ash,  Ilex,  Gooseberry 
lias  pi  terry,  Rhododendron,  Vaccimum,  Ac. 

4085.  fit  matt, yah  andThibct  bring  us  to  the  western  frontier  of  China,  where  we  meet  with 
the  1 ramitioii  /one.  But  what  positive  information  can  lx-  given  as  to  the  vegetation  of  a 
country,  which  the  unalterable  manners,  and,  a*  it  were,  the  very  instinct,  of  it,  inhabitant* 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  more  completely  than  could  be  effected  by  track 

css  vras,  howhng  deserts,  or  mountain,  of  greater  elevation  and  asperity  tlran  tl>e  Alps  of 


Scesect.  3.  Zoology. 

4086.  The  oolite  Zoology  presents  a vast  field  for  observation  ; and  although  many  parts 
have  been  explored  by  Europeans,  there  still  remains  entire  provinces  which  have  never  vet 
been  visited  by  the  naturalist.  Our  celebrated  countryman.  Pennant,  brought  togetherall  the 
information  which  was  then  known;  but  the  revolutions  in  nomenclature,  which  more 
enlarged  views  of  natural  science  Iras  since  occasioned,  and  the  important  discoveries  since 
tirade,  have  now  rendered  the  <•  Indian  Zoology  • of  little  service  to  the  modem  naturalist. 
. **  not  a "***  *lst  °*  animal*,  with  their  *civntific  names  that  i»  now  wanted,  but  rather 
information  on  the  geographic  range  and  the  natural  economy  of  each,  viewed  in  refer- 
once  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  countries  they  respectively  inhabit.  The  publication  of  the 
voluminous  materials  collected  by  Genrral  llardwickr,  during  a lung  residence  in  British 
India,  will  materially  illustrate  these  questions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  following  brief 
notices  on  the  chief  peculiarities  of  Indian  xoology  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  tbe  general 
nradcr,  as  tending  to  illustrate  our  previous  remarks  an  the  distribution  of  Asiatic  animals 
in  general. 

• 408  V ,^}f  Qaadrupedi  i Mill  appear  to  ckanulcrUe  more  particularly  the  regions  of  con- 
tinental India  are  the  following.  They  are  arranged  under  those  divisions  of  tl>,  peninsula 
where  tuituraluts  inform*  us  they  ere  rhivfly  found  : — • 
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40R&  From  thejbregomg  hrt,  it  would  appear  (hat  the  carnivorous  quadruped*,  In  retard  td  the  number  of 
specie*,  are  very  smalt ; and  that  this  fart  tend*  to  invalidate  the  position,  previously  advanced,  that  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  Asiatic  India,  when  compared  with  America,  appear*  to  be  the  abundance  of  U«  ferocious 
enadrupetfa.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  numerical  quantities  must  be  taken  into  the  account  i 
far  it  to  quite  Immaterial  to  the  question,  whether  that  abundance  i*  occasioned  by  number  or  by  specie*.  To 
illustrate  thla  farther,  we  may  slate,  that  during  two  year*  and  a half  spent  In  traversing  the  forests  of  RratU. 
with  the  sole  view  of  Investigating  its  productions,  wo  never  once  saw,  or  procured,  a ferocious  animal ; */• 
thinly  do  ther  appear  scattered  in  that  empire,  or.  at  least,  over  such  provinces  as  we  visited.  Now,  the 
Tigers  of  India  are  well  known  to  be  so  numerous,  that  tt  is  impossible  to  enter  the  woods  or  jungles  without 
seeing  the  print  of  their  feet,  or  Incurring  the  danger  of  their  attack.  Eveo  the  common  people  employed  in 
agriculture  are  frequently  alarmed  by  their  appearance,  and  fkll  a prey  to  thetr  ferocity,  close  to  human 
habitations ; neither  can  the  abundance  of  these  terrific  animats  be  traced  to  a thinness  or  population,  in 
respect  to  which  the  Interior  of  BrsiU  is  much  more  deficient  If  the  accounts  of  Oriental  travellers  nrc  to 
be  relied  upon,  the  proportion  of  population  between  the  two  region*  may  be  no  greater  than  one  to 
flve.  The  M neat  neighbour " to  a Brasilian  of  the  Interior  frequently  resides  at  a distance  of  thirty 
WowL*1**  I°Urt,rJr»  Particularly  in  the  central  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  or  the  M Groat 


4089.  A brief  notice  of  the  following  quadrupeds  will  be  interesting  or  instructive : — the 
Rhinoceros,  the  Tiger,  the  Ichneumon,  and  the  Antelope. 


*090.  The  Indian  one -homed  Rhinoceros  of  the  continent  fjlg.  All)  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  Islands. 
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Inickrv  and  more  unwieldy  for  hi*  site  than 
the  elephant,  he  exhibits  in  confinement  much 
oftheshtgular  sagacity  observed  in  that  gigantic 
animal  A young  one  described  by  M.  Cuvier, 
and  which  was  Lately  alive  in  Paris,  evinced 
many  such  habit*  He  smelt  at  every  thing, 
and  seemed  to  prefer  sweet  fruits,  and  even 
sugar  itself,  to  any  other  food  Like  the  cle. 
phant,  he  collected  and  heW  every  thing  in. 
tended  for  his  mouth  with  the  movable  upper 
lip } and  when  he  ate  hay,  he  formed  it  first 
into  little  bundles,  which  he  placed  between  his 
tooth  by  means  of  hl»  tongue.  The  nature  of  its 
hide  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  okl  writer* 
The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a very  thick 
tuberculous  greyish  skin,  nearly  naked,  and 
disposed  in  irregular  folds,  under  which  it  was 
iesh. coloured : over  this,  particularly  on  the 
tail  and  ear*,  were  scattered  a few  stiff  thick 
hair*  Rut  it  Is  in  a wild  state  only  that  the 
bodily  powers  of  this  creature  can  be  fully  esti- 
mated ; and  these  are  frequently  displayed  in  a 
surprising  degree.  A few  years  ago,  as  Major  Smith  relate*,  a hunting  party  of  Europeans,  with  their  native 
attendants  and  elephant*,  met  with  a herd  of  seven ; apparently  led  by  one,  much  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  rest  This  boldly  charged  the  hunter*  The  leading  elephants,  instead  of  using  their  tusks  as 
weapons,  suddenly  wheeled  round,  and  received  the  thrust  of  the  Rhinoceros'*  ham  on  the  posteriors  : the  blow 
brought  them  ana  their  riders  to  the  ground  No  sooner  had  they  risen  than  it  was  repeated,  and  in  thb 
manner  did  the  contest  continue,  until  four  of  the  seven  were  shot,  when  ibe  rest  retreated.  Tbt*  anecdote 
•hows  the  tremendous  power  of  tho  Rhinoceros,  sufficient  to  overcome  the  active  ferocity  of  the  Hon  and  the 
ponderous  strength  of  the  elephant  j but  this  is  only  exerted  in  self  defence.  The  Rhinoceros  derives  all  hi# 
food  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  quirt  and  peaceable  if  left  to  himaeld 


4091.  The  Bengal  or  Royal  Tiger  {Jig.  614.)  is  the  scourge  of  Asia  and  the  Indian 

island*.  Equal  in  tixe  to  the  Lion,  though 
generally  inferior  in  strength,  it  wants  not  cou- 
rage or  ferocity  to  attack  the  king  of  hearts ; 
a temerity  which  generally  prove*  fatal.  Fe- 
rocity cannot  be  more  horridly  developed  than 
in  the  Tiger : it  may,  indeed,  be  termed  a san- 
guivorous animal,  for  it  will  suck  the  blood  of 
its  victim  previously  to  eating  it,  and  will  seize 
on  any  other  that  may  come  in  sight ; treating 
it  in  the  same  way.  Its  horrid  avidity  is  such, 
that,  while  so  engaged,  it  will  almost  bury  its 
head  and  face  in  the  reeking  carcase  of  its  prey. 
According  to  Marsden,  the  tigers  in  Sumatra 
are  so  abundant,  that  whole  villages  are  some- 
times depopulated  by  them.  Yet,  from  a super* 
atitious  prejudice,  it  is  with  difficulty  the  uative* 
are  prevailed  upon,  even  by  large  rewards,  to  use  menus  for  their  destruction,  until  revenge 
for  some  loss  in  their  own  family  bursts  the  shackles  of  fanaticism  under  which  they 
habitually  si  nit. 

40912.  The  Indian  Ichneumon  ban  some  resemblance  to  the  weasel,  and  is  called  by  the 
natives  Mangouete.  Its  total  length,  with  the  tail,  is  about  two  feet.  It  feeds  entirely 
upon  small  animals,  particularly  birds,  and,  for  its  *ue,  appears  as  voracious  a*  the  tiger. 
Although  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  even  taking  pleasure  in  the  caresses  of  its  master, 
it  becomes  extremely  ferocious  at  sight  of  those  little  animals  which  constitute  its  prey. 
If  within  reach  of  a bird,  it  will  spring  forward  with  a rapidity  which  the  eye  cannot 
follow,  aeixe  its  victim,  break  its  head,  and  then  devour  it  with  the  utmost  voracity.  Thi* 
animal  lives  in  holes,  or  In  burrows,  near  habitations. 
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4tr*3  Tke /<  Mr  homed  Antelopes  [Jig.  6IS)  (for  there  arc  probably  two  specie*]  are  peculiar  to  lodla. 

which  Is  named  Chickar*  inhabits  the  forest*  and  hiilv  tracti  __ 
the  western  province*  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  It  is  a delicate! 


That 
tracts  akmg 


•hoped.  wild,  and  agile  little  creature,  measuring  about  twmtr  inches 
ami  a half  hiKh  from  the  shoulder*.  Its  general  colour  u brloht  bay 
above,  and  whitish  beneath  The  form  of  the  horns  Is  simple;  the 
largest  pair  being  three  inches  long,  and  the  other*  only  three  quarter* 

of  an  inch. 

4094.  The  Birds,  as  wc  before  observed,  arc  numerous  ; 
but,  however  interesting  to  the  scientific  naturalist,  there 
are  few  which  demand,  in  this  place,  a particular  descrip- 
tion. Tire  Peacock  is  the  glory  of  Indian  ornithology. 
The  Jungle  Cock  {Jig.  616.)  is  spread  over  the  whole  of 
thin  peninsula,  hut  is  replaced,  in  the  islands,  by  other 
species : it  is  |>erhaps  more  beautiful  than  that  domesticated 
in  Europe.  Tlie  Oriental  Pigeon*  vie  with  the  Parrots  in  the  brilliancy,  yet  softness, 
of  their  lint*.  There  are  no  less  then  twenty-one  species  described  as  inhabiting  the 
continents  of  Indio,  and  eleven  more  are  peculiar  to  China, 
Molucca,  and  the  inlands.  It  is  singular  that  this  family,  in 
point  of  species  is  distributed  in  the  two  hemispheres  in 
nearly  equal  proportions;  twenty. four  being  described  as 
American,  and  thirty-one  as  Asiatic  : most  of  the  Utter  have 
the  ground  colour  of  their  plumage  bright  green,  and  princi- 
pally belong  to  the  genus  Ptilonopus  .Strains.  The  gigantic 
Cranes  have  already  been  noticed,  as  well  as  the  groups  of  such 
smaller  birds  as  arc  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
whole. 

4005.  TV  Peacock  sppesr*  to  bare  been  introduced  into  Greece  about  ths 
time  of  Alexander  It  i«  without  douM  the  mo*t  tunerb  bird  in  creation, 
although  a familiar  acquaintance  with  it*  form  tale*  something  from 
that  admiration  which  it  would  otherwise  excite.  It  I*  said  to  occur  In  the 
greatest  profusion  over  the  extensive  jdaioi  of  India,  where  It  grow*  to 
a much  larger  site  than  with  ua.  It  appear*,  nevertheless,  to  be  ashy 
bird  ; and  domesticated  individuals  arc  sometime*  or  a pure  white  colour.  It  liai  been  averted,  that  the 
native*  have  the  following  very  curious  mode  of  catching  these  bird*.  A kind  of  banner  It  |»r « ,ared,  lighted 
by  candle*,  and  ornamented  with  tainted  figure*  of  Peacock*.  lkU  l»  carried,  during  the  night,  and  held  up 
to  Mich  trees  at  are  known  to  be  their  rood  mg.  places  The  blnti.  daxrled  by  the  light,  and  deceived  by  the 
figure*,  repeatedly  stretch  out  their  necks  till  they  become  entangled  In  a noose,  fixed  on  the  banner : the 
fowler  then  draws  the  cunt,  and  *ecurr*  hu  game 


4096.  The  domesticated  animals  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  The  Asiatic  Elephant,  long 
confounded  with  that  of  Africa,  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  its  much  smaller  ears.  It* 
services  appear  universal,  and  it  is  as  essential  to  the  Indian  sportsman  as  a good  horse  is  u> 
an  English  fox-hunter.  Domestication  has  so  far  counteracted  the  instinct  of  nature,  that 
tame  elephants  arc  employed  to  decoy  and  catch  their  wild  brethren.  The  Oxen  are  all  of 
the  humped  breed  ; and  the  Ruflalo  is  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  The  Asiatic  Sheep, 
in  general,  observes  Major  Smith,  are  partly  of  the  same  broad-tailed  rare*  as  are  found  in 
Africa.  There  is,  however,  another  breed  in  India,  rather  high  on  the  legs,  with  moderate 
curved  horns,  and  a collar  of  hair  reaching  to  the  shoulders;  the  tail  i*  more  hairy  than  the 
body,  and  reaches  below  die  boughs : this  variety  is  also  found  in  China. 


SacT.  HI.  Historical  Geography, 

4097.  The  name  of  India  has  always  been  celebrated  in  the  Western  world,  not  only  at  a 
region  abounding  in  rich  products,  but  as  an  early  scat  and  fountain  of  civilisation  and 
philosophy.  Whatever  literary  talent  or  application,  however,  the  Ilindooa  might  po\se*n, 
none  of  it  was  turned  to  history  ; of  which  only  some  faint  traces  appear,  amid  the  most 
extravagant  fable*.  Tlie  first  authentic  notice  is  afforded  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander; 
but  that  event,  so  celebrated  in  Greek  history,  was  a mere  partial  inroad,  producing  no 
lasting  effects.  Yet  the  narratives  of  tins  expedition  arc  precious,  in  so  far  as  they  show 
that  the  Hindoos  were  then  precisely  the  same  people  as  now ; divided  into  eastern,  addicted 
to  ascetic  superstition,  religious  suicide,  and  abstruse  philosophy.  It  does  not  appear  that 
India  waa  then  the  seat  of  any  extensive  empire;  but  it  wj,  divided  among  u number  of 
amallrr  states.  The  expedition  of  Seleucus  and  the  embassy  of  Megasiliencs  brought  to 
light  the  existence  of  a great  empire,  of  which  the  capital  was  Pulibothra,  on  the  Ganges; 
but  the  histories  neither  of  tike  East  nor  of  the  West  convey  any  details  of  the  dynasty 
which  reigned  in  that  mighty  metropolis.  The  interposition  of  the  hostile  monarchy  of  tlie 
Partisans  cut  off  all  communication  between  Rome  and  India,  though  one  embassy  from 
the  latter  country  is  said  to  have  reached  tlie  court  of  Augustus. 

4098.  The  Mahometan  conquest  by  the  Gaancvide  dynasty  formed  tin?  era  at  which  a 
regular  scries  of  authentic  history  commence*  for  India.  Tlie  bold  and  rough  popu- 
lation who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  enabled  Mahmoud  the  Great  to  unite 
all  tlie  west  of  India,  with  Khorassan  and  great  part  of  Tartary,  into  one  empire.  His 
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dynasty,  indeed,  was  subverted  by  that  of  Ghori,  which  was  followed  by  the  long  series  of 
the  Patau  emperors.  In  1398  they  were  vanquished  by  Timour ; but  it  was  more  than  a 
century  afterwords  that  Baber  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  which,  extended  under  Akbar 
and  Aurengxebe,  displayed  a power  and  splendour  scarcely  equalled  by  any  monarchy  even 
of  Asia.  Along  with  Afghanistan,  it  included  nearly  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  except 
tome  obscure  corners  and  mountain  districts ; and  even  all  these,  more  or  leas,  owned  its 
supremacy.  The  sway  of  Aurengxebe  extended  probably  over  80,000, OCX)  aotils,  while 
bis  treasure  was  estimated  at  32,000,0004  ; a sum  equal  in  value  to  nearly  triple  the  same 
amount  in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 

4099.  The  empire  of  Juren$zebe  irai  toon  undermined  by  disputed  succession  and  effeminate 
habits  among  hts  descendants ; it  was  shaken  by  the  rise  of  the  Mahmtta  power,  and  in 
1738  it  was  overthrown  by  the  successful  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah.  Nadir  carried  off  all 
the  treasures  of  Delhi,  estimated  by  the  lowest  computation  at  70,000,0004  sterling.  Yet  he 
returned  to  Persia,  leaving  to  the  Mogul  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Indus ; but  from  that 
moment  the  Mogul  empire  remained  the  mere  shadow  of  a mighty  name.  All  the  tribes 
which,  during  its  day  of  power,  had  taken  refuge  in  (lie  mountains,  now  descended  to  dispute 
its  ft  neat  provinces;  even  private  adventurer*  raised  themselves  into  sovereigns.  Among 
those  tribes  were  pre-eminent  the  Mahrattas,  who.  from  tlie  Vindhya  mountains,  and  the 
head  of  the  western  Ghauts,  had  already  over-run  the  north  of  the  Deccan,  and  now  pene- 
trated to  the  imperial  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra;  while,  in  the  south,  Ilydcr  All  erected 
the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mysore.  A shadow  of  the  Mogul  name  was  preserved  only  by 
the  policy  of  rival  chiefs,  endeavouring  each  to  draw  round  himself  the  reverence  which  that 
name  still  commanded.  A new  power  appeared  in  the  field.  Ahmed  Shah,  who  had  raised 
himself  to  the  throne  of  Cabul,  entered  India,  and  completely  defeated  the  Mahrattas  in 
the  great  battle  of  PannipuL  But  while  these  chiefs  contended  thus  fiercely  for  empire,  a 
new  power  was  rising,  beneath  which  they  were  all  destined  to  bend. 

4100,  The  European  poteen,  in  exploring  through  many  danger*  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  bad  made  it  their  first  object  to  gain  access  to  the  splendid  commerce  of  which 
India  had  always  l>een  the  theatre.  To  carry  it  on  with  security,  and  protect  themselves 
against  the  violence  and  extortion  of  the  native  powers  fortified  factories  were  perhaps 
indir  pen  sable.  This  step,  once  made,  soon  led  to  further  acquisitions.  The  Portuguese, 
under  Albuquerque,  began  a career  of  conquest,  and  founded,  at  Goa,  a species  of  kingdom, 
which,  however,  fell  soon  into  decay.  The  oilier  nations  long  confined  themselves  to 
commercial  pursuits.  The  vast  commerce  of  England  was  protected,  in  Bengal  by  Fort 
William,  in  tlie  Carnatic  by  Fort  George,  and  in  the  West  by  Bombay,  on  the  island  of 
Salsctte ; while  the  French  fixed  the  chief  seat  of  their  power  at  Pondicherry.  The  triumphant 
war  of  1756  gave  to  England  a decided  pre-eminence  in  India  over  the  other  European 
powers.  About  the  same  time  she  began  to  acquire  territorial  posse** ions  in  Hindustan. 
Her  first  enterprises  were  on  the  side  of  tlie  Carnatic ; but  tlwrc  dm  was  long  held  in  check 
by  the  vigour  and  power  of  Myder  Ali.  In  Bengal  her  military  career  opened  under  the 
darkest  auspices.  Surajah  Doulah,  the  soubab,  invested  Fort  William  with  a large  army, 
and,  having  forced  it  to  surrender,  threw  the  small  garrison  into  that  horrid  dungeon,  named 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  perished.  Soon  after,  however. 
Lord  CUve  arrived  with  a reinforcement,  and,  having  taken  the  field,  proved,  in  the  battle 
of*  Plasay,  bow  superior  a small  body  of  English  were  to  the  undisciplined  numbers  of  the 
East.  The  sou  ball  was  deposed,  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  his  general,  Mcer  Jafficr, 
who  was  destined  to  rule  altogether  os  the  vassal  of  the  English  East  India  Company.  Not 
being  found  sufficiently  compliant  with  the  tenure,  he  was  superseded,  as  were  others  in 
succession,  until  1765,  when  the  Company  assumed  to  itself,  under  a nominal  raferenev  to  the 
Mogul,  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  At  the  same  time  the  victories 
gained  over  tho  Nabob  of  Oude  extended  the  virtual  dominion  of  Britain  newly  to  the 
Jumna.  Meantime  the  Carnatic  was  a scene  of  the  most  bloody  and  obstinate  struggles, 
especially  with  Hydcr,  by  whom  the  British  dominion  was  repeatedly  brought  to  the  brink 
of  destruction.  Being  threatened,  however,  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  vigorously  pressed  by 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  that  chieftain  at  length  entered  into  a treaty  of  peace.  His  son,  Tippoo, 
though  brave,  did  not  inherit  the  policy  or  experience  of  his  father  ; and,  after  two  obstinate 
wars,  his  career  was  terminated  in  1799  ; Seringapatam  was  taken,  himself  killed,  his  kingdom 
appropriated  by  Britain  in  full  sovereignty,  or  divided  among  her  vassals.  Such  vast  ac- 
quisitions, however,  placed  this  country  in  open  rivalry  with  the  Mahrattas,  whose  power, 
now  completely  pre-eminent  above  that  of  the  Mogul,  extended  over  all  the  central  provinces. 
In  1803,  while  the  Marques*  Wellesley  was  governor-general,  this  rivalry  broke  out  into 
open  war.  The  bold  and  comprehensive  plan  of  tlie  campaign  formed  by  that  statesman, 
seconded  by  the  military  talents  of  Lake  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  on  the  field  of 
Asaajre,  conspicuously  displayed  those  talents  which  afterwards  made  him  the  first  captain  of 
the  age,  completely  broke  the  power  of  that  formidable  confederacy.  The  PeUhwa,  it* 
nominal  lead,  was  indeed  replaced  in  his  supremacy  over  the  military  chief*  who  had 
awuiucd  independent  power ; but  an  auxiliary  force  stationed  at  Poonah,  hi*  capital, ensured 
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the  administration  of  every  thing  according  to  the  mandate  of  the  council  at  Calcutta.  The 
British,  after  making  a pecuniary  provision  for  the  last  representative  of  the  Mogul  dynasty, 
took  into  their  immediate  sovereignty  Agra  and  Delhi,  Lite  once  proud  capitals  of  India; 
and  there  remained  only  in  the  northern  and  western  extremities  a few  states  who  were  not 
their  subjects  allies  or  tributaries.  In  1817,  a new  war  was  undertaken  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Pindarecs,  a rude  lawless  tribe,  harboured  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vindhya  mountains 
Though  attempting  only  a flying  and  predators*  warfare,  they  spread  so  wide,  and  caused 
auch  desolation,  that  the  Marquees  of  Hastings  conceived  their  suppression  to  be  indispensable 
for  the  tranquillity  of  India.  The  opening  of  the  campaign,  however,  gave  occasion  for  the 
great  Mahratta  chief,  Holkor,  the  Prisbwa,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  shake  off  like  yoke,  on 
which  the  contest  assumed  a very  formidable  character.  The  Peishwa  was  at  length  van- 
quished, and  obliged  to  retire  upon  an  annual  sti]>end  of  100,000/L;  while  the  other  two 
chiefs  wen*  reduced  to  a state  of  entire  vassalage,  and  lire  British  sway  over  Hindoetan  was 
more  firmly  established  than  at  any  former  period.  It  was  still  further  extended  by  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  resistance  made  by  the  Rajah  of  Nepal.  That  prince,  however, 
though  humbled,  retained  his  independence ; and  his  territories,  with  those  of  the  Seiko,  in 
the  west,  are  at  present  the  only  part*  of  India  not  placed  completely  under  tbe  control  of 
the  British. 


Stir.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

•1101.  India  has  for  many  successive  ages  been  the  theatre  of  absolute  empire,  exercised 
by  foreign  military  potentates.  It  presents,  however,  many  peculiarities  distinguishing  it 
from  a mere  ordinary  despotism.  'Hie  basis  of  its  population  still  consist*  of  that  remark- 
able native  race  who,  during  a subjection  for  thousands  of  years,  have  retained,  quite  un- 
altered, all  the  features  of  their  original  character.  They  preserve  in  full  force  that  earliest 
form,  a village  constitution,  their  attachment  to  which  seem*  only  to  have  been  rendered 
stronger  by  the  absence  of  every  other  political  right  and  distinction.  The  village,  con- 
sidered as  a political  association,  includes  all  the  surrounding  territory  from  which  tbe  inha- 
bitants draw  tlicir  subsistence.  Not  only  the  public  services,  but  all  trades,  with  the  exception 
of  the  simple  one  of  cultivating  tin?  ground,  are  performed  by  individuals  who  hold  them 
usually  by  hereditary  succession,  and  who  are  paid  with  a certain  portion  of  the  land,  and 
by  fixed  presents.  The  principal  of  these  are  tl»e  potaiU  or  head  man  of  the  village  ; the 
police  officers,  with  servants  under  them ; an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  understand  all 
local  rights  and  l>oundaries,  and  to  be  the  arbiter  of  disputes  respecting  land  ; tbe  super- 
intendent of  watercourses  ; the  brahmin ; the  astrologer ; tin.*  village  register ; the  smith, 
carpenter,  poet,  musician,  dancing  girl.  So  deep  is  the  principle  of  this  association,  and  so 
strong  the  feeling  of  the  rights  connected  with  it,  that  it  lias  remained  unaffected  by  all  the 
storms  of  revolution  which  have  passed  over  India.  Even  after  the  inhabitants  of  a village 
have  been  obliged  to  flee  before  the  devastation  of  a successful  invading  army,  they  have 
never  failed,  on  the  return  of  peace,  to  seek  their  native  spot,  and  have  been  allowed,  without 
controversy,  to  resume  their  occupancy.  “ Infant  potails,"  according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
“ the  second  and  third  in  descent  from  the  emigration,  have  in  many  cases  been  carried  at 
the  head  of  these  parties.  When  tliey  reached  their  villages  every  wall  of  a bouse,  every 
field,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  owner  or  cultivator,  without  dispute  or  litigation 
among  themselves  or  government ; and  in  a few  days  every  thing  was  in  progress,  as  if  it 
had  never  been  disturbed.'*  Such  is  the  strength  of  this  principle  of  union,  that  a wise  ruler, 
even  the  most  arbitrary,  in  levying  a revenue  or  demanding  services  of  any  kind,  ha*  found 
it  the  most  expedient  method  to  apply  to  the  heads  of  the  village,  and  delegate  to  them  the 
task  of  collection  and  apportionment.  In  rural  or  hilly  district*,  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  wa*  confided  to  a class  of  officers  entitled  stmindars , who,  acquiring  by  degree*  an 
hereditary  tenure,  and  being  merely  obliged  to  pay  a certain  fixed  rent,  came  to  be  viewed 
a*  proprietor*  burdened  with  a high  land  tax.  Being  intrusted  at  the  same  time  to  a great 
extent  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  police,  and  having  a force  under  them  for  that 
purpose,  they  became  in  a manner  the  feudal  lords  of  the  district.  Under  them,  the  imme- 
diate cultivators  were  the  ryid t,  who,  either  by  original  right  or  long  established  usage,  held 
the  lands,  so  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  in  undisturbed  tenurr,  which  descended  from  father 
to  son  without  alteration. 

4102.  The  clours  iw\c  enumerated  belong  all  to  the  Hindoo  population  and,  so  long  aa 
they  are  permitted  to  move  unmolested  in  this  circle,  they  quietly  behold  all  the  high  place* 
occupied  by  any  people,  however  strange  or  foreign,  with  whom  rest*  tbe  power  of  the 
•word.  They  have  no  idea  of  political  rights  or  privilege*,  of  a country  or  nation  of  their  own 
and  in  whose  glory  and  prosperity  they  are  interested  ; they  never  converse  on  tods  subjects, 
and  can  scarcely  Ik*  made  to  comprehend  what  they  mean.  Their  only  political  bond  is  to 
a chief  who  possesses  popular  qualities,  and  attache*  them  by  pay  and  promotion : to  him 
they  often  manifest  signal  fidelity,  but  arc  strangers  to  every  other  public  feeling.  Des- 
potism is  not  only  establislwd  by  long  precedent,  but  is  rooted  in  the  very  habits  and  minds 
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of  the  community.  Such  habits  naturally  predispose  the  people  of  a fertile  region,  bordered 
by  poor  and  warlike  tribes,  to  fall  into  a state  of  regular  and  constant  subjection  to  a foreign 
yoke. 

41  OS.  The  power , as  we  hare  seen,  which  for  many  centuries  ruled  over  Hindostan, 
was  Mahometan.  The  rotaries  of  Islam,  as  usual,  entered  India  sword  in  hand,  an- 
nouncing proscription  and  desolation  against  all  who  should  profess  a faith  opposite 
to  their  own ; but  while  by  these  unlawful  instruments  they  had  converted  the  whole 
west  and  centre  of  Asia,  in  India  their  religion  never  made  the  slightest  impression.  The 
Hindoos  opposed  to  it  a quiet  and  passive,  but  immovable  resistance.  The  conquerors, 
finding  in  them  such  a Axed  determination  upon  this  point,  while  on  every  other  they 
were  the  most  submissive  and  peaceable  subjects,  allowed  their  own  bigotry  to  be  dis- 
armed. With  the  exception  of  Aurcngscbe  and  Tippoo,  they  have  long  left  the  votaries 
of  Brahma  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  their  faith,  and  of  the  various  observances 
with  which  it  is  connected.  The  Mahometans  have  been  reckoned  at  nearly  10,000,000, 
or  about  a tenth  of  the  population  of  Hindostan ; but  in  this  number  we  suspect  that 
those  of  tl»c  kingdom  of  Cabul  have  been  included,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  provinces 
on  the  western  frontier  that  they  enter  largely  into  the  mass  of  population.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  employed  themselves  as  cultivators,  or  in  the  fabrics  of  the  country.  'They 
consisted  almost  solely  of  the  troops  maintained  by  the  Great  Mogul,  and  officers  employed 
by  him,  who,  with  their  families  and  posterity,  swelled  gradually  into  a numerous  people. 
The  residence  of  the  Mogul  was  rather  a great  moving  camp,  than  a fixed  metropolitan 
city.  Delhi,  Agra,  or  any  other  places,  which  bis  abode  caused  to  rank  with  the  most 
splendid  cities  of  the  East,  when  deserted  by  Ins  army  and  train,  sunk  into  towns  of 
secondary  magnitude.  The  great  lords  who  were  once  his  courtiers,  counsellors,  and  the 
commanders  of  the  troops,  were  called  omrahs,  of  whom  there  were  four  principal.  Tiny 
were  supported,  not  by  pay,  but  by  certain  portions  of  land  assigned  to  them,  of  which  they 
drew  the  revenues.  The  provinces  were  governed  also  in  a military  manner  by  j oubahs, 
who,  like  other  despotic  viceroys,  exercised  within  their  own  limits  all  the  authority  of  the 
Mogul.  In  many  cases,  they  came  gradually  to  regard  those  territories  as  belonging  to 
them  by  a sort  of  hereditary  right;  and,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire,  openly  erected 
themselves  into  independent  rulers.  The  family  of  Ilyder  was  Mahometan.  That  dynasty, 
however,  and  almost  all  the  others,  have  been  crushed,  by  the  power  either  of  Britain  or 
by  the  Mahrattos;  and  there  is  now  scarcely  any  other  sway  in  India.  The  Mahometans 
have  become  a subject  race. 

4104.  In  contemplating  Hindustan  as  it  now  exists,  the  power  of  Britain  appears  entirely 
predominant.  This  absolute  sway  of  an  island  comparatively  so  small,  over  an  empire  of 
100,000,000  inhabitants,  situated  nearly  at  its  antipodes,  and  accessible  only  by  so  vast  a 
circuit  of  ocean,  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Yet  the  subjection  is  complete,  and  almost  universally  peaceable ; and  the  presages 
of  iu  short  continuance,  which  some  entertain,  arc  perhaps  chimerical.  We  have  already 
observed  that  profoundly  passive  disposition  which  prevails  among  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  so  long  as  no  violence  is  done  to  their  faith,  and  their  ordinary  habits  are  not  inter- 
fered with.  The  number  of  Europeans  by  whom  such  vast  dominions  are  held  in  sub- 
jection very  little  exceeds  30,000.  But  this  number  is  multiplied  by  that  peculiarity  in 
the  character  of  the  Hindoo,  which  makes  it  easy  to  train  him  into  an  instrument  for  hold- 
ing his  own  country  in  subjection.  He  has  scarcely  the  idea  of  a country  to  fight  for. 
**  The  Asiatic,**  says  Mr.  Eraser,  “ fights  for  pay  and  plunder ; and  whose  bread  he  eat*, 
his  cause  be  will  defend  against  friends,  country,  and  family. n Accordingly,  the  sepoys 
(Indian  troops  commanded  by  British  officers,  and  trained  after  the  European  manner)  are 
round  nearly  as  efficient  as  troops  entirely  British ; and,  so  long  as  nothing  is  done  to  shock 
their  religion  and  prejudices,  they  are  equally  faithful.  Their  number  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  230,000  infantry  and  26,000  cavalry.  The  purely  European  troop*  maintained 
by  the  Company  dp  not  exceed  8000,  but  a large  body  of  the  king's  troops  are  always  em- 
ployed in  India : these  at  present  arc  about  20,000.  The  Company  doubles  the  pay  of  all 
the  king’s  troops  employed  within  their  territories.  These  forces  arc  variously  distributed 
throughout  India ; for,  besides  defending  and  holding  in  subjection  the  territories  imme- 
diately under  British  sway,  bodies  of  them  are  stationed  at  the  capitals  of  the  subsidiary 
princes,  at  once  to  secure  and  overawe  them.  The  degree  of  vassalage  in  which  the  different 
states  of  India  are  held  somewhat  varies.  The  Nixam,  or  sou  bah  of  the  Deccan,  tlic  king 
of  Oude,  the  rajalis  of  Nagpoor,  Mysore,  Sattars,  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  Holkar,  though  they  exercise,  not  without  some  interference,  their 
internal  administration,  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  Britain.  The  G wick  war  in 
Guxerat,  and  the  numerous  petty  Rajpoot  principalities,  are  rather  friendly  allies  under 
her  protection.  Scindia  is  still  nominally  quite  independent;  but  his  territories  are 
so  enclosed  by  those  of  the  Company,  that,  in  case  of  any  general  movement,  he  can  scarcely 
act,  unless  under  the  dictation  of  the  Company. 

4105,  Amid  the  general  conquest  and  subjugation  of  India  by  Britain,  t!*e  western  pro- 
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vince*  alone  have  never  a*  yet  come  even  into  hostile  collision  with  that  power.  The  state 
with  which  it  is  in  most  immediate  contact  is  that  of  the  Seiks,  or  Sikhs.  This  remarkable 
people  began  their  career  as  a religious  sect,  adopting  a sort  of  combination  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Mahometan  creeds.  Their  habits  were  originally  mild,  abstracted,  and  almost  philosophic ; 
but  persecution,  and  the  treacherous  and  cruel  death  inflicted  on  two  of  their  chiefs,  roused 
their  fury,  and  converted  them  into  a race  of  savage  and  desperate  warriors.  While  the 
Mogul  power,  however,  continued  in  its  vigour,  they  could  unly  avenge  their  wrongs  by 
hasty  and  stolen  ravages ; after  which  they  sought  the  recesses  of  the  northern  mountains. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  great  empire,  however,  they  showed  themselves  capable  of  resisting 
any  of  the  native  armies,  and  were  only  kept  in  check  by  the  hardy  troops  of  the  king  of 
Cabuh  They  possess  nearly  the  whole  territory  of  I, shore , or  the  Punjab,  watered  by 
the  upper  course  of  the  five  great  rivers  which  convey  to  the  Indus  the  waters  of  the  Hima- 
layah ; they  also  possess  the  northern  part  of  Delhi,  as  far  as  the  Jumna.  Their  govern- 
ment forms  a species  of  theocracy,  under  a body  of  chiefs  uniting  the  heterogeneous  characters 
of  priests,  warriors,  and  statesmen.  Of  these  a grand  national  council  is  held  at  Amritsir, 
the  sacred  city  of  the  Seiks,  in  which,  after  a number  of  peculiar  religious  ceremonies,  the 
national  affairs  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  a plan  of  operations  suited  to  the  emer- 
gency is  formed.  Disunion  has  prevailed  among  these  chiefs,  but  they  are  now  united 
under  the  almost  absolute  sway  of  Kunjcct  Sing,  who  lias  also  conquered  Cashmere  and 
a great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  including  Peshawer,  lately  its  capital.  He  lias 
fixed  his  residence  at  I .alio  re,  and  maintains  an  army  of  eighty  regiments  of  infantry 
equipped  in  the  European  manner,  and  disciplined  by  French  officers,  though  they  are  led 
into  the  field  by  the  hereditary  chiefs  or  khans.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  are  also  respect- 
able, and  he  is  supposed  to  have  accumulated  a large  treasure. 

4106.  Mo uk an,  composing  the  lower  course  of  the  five  rivers,  with  all  the  territories 
along  the  Indus,  including  Sinde,  its  delta,  are  governed  by  chiefs  formerly  tributary  to  the 
king  of  Cabul ; but  at  present  subject  to  Runjeet  Sing.  This  region  is  separated  from 
Guxerat,  and  the  other  fine  provinces  of  central  Hindustan,  by  a vast  tract  of  desert.  Yield- 
ing, however,  some  coarse  grain  and  pasture,  it  supports  a certain  population,  and  it  occu- 
pied by  a number  of  rude  chieftains,  or  petty  princes,  called  Rajpoots,  who  paid  even  to 
Aurengzebe  only  a slight  form  of  submission.  At  present  they  are  engaged  in  almost  per- 
petual contests  with  each  other ; but  no  foreign  power  seems  to  interfere  with  them  in  the 
possession  of  these  dreary  wastes. 

4107.  The  following  estimate  has  been  made,  in  a recent  parliamentary  paper,  of  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  territories  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the  Company : — 

Square  miles.  Population. 

Presidency  of  Bengal  ...  290,312  69,710,071 

. Madras  ...  141,923*  13,308,535 

Bombay  ...  59,43(4  6,251,546 

421,673*  89,470,152 

There  are,  besides,  85,700  square  miles  in  Bengal,  and  5550  in  Bombay,  the  population 
of  which  has  not  been  ascertained ; but,  as  they  consist  of  rude  districts  situated  on  the 
Upper  Nerbuddah  and  in  the  Concan,  their  population  is  probably  not  extensive;  and 
British  India  will  not  much  exceed  90,000,000.  Mr.  Hamilton  lias  formed,  apparently 
with  some  care,  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  subject  and  independent  states.  The 
following  come  under  the  first  head  : — Population. 

The  Nizam  ....  1 0,000,000 

The  King  of  Oude  ...  . 3,000,000 

The  Rajah  of  Nagpoor  - - - 3,000,000 

of  Mysore  - 3,000,000 

of  Sattara  - - - 1,500,000 

The  G wick  war  ....  2,000,000 

Travancore  and  Cochin  ...  1,000,000 

Rajpoot  and  various  minor  principalities  - - 16,500,000 

40,000,000 

The  states  that  still  remain  independent  of  Britain  arc  thus  estimated : 

Scindia  - ....  4,000,000 

The  Seiks  ....  3,000,000 

Hep*1  - - - 2,000,000 

Cashmere  and  other  districts  subject  to  the  Seiks  . 1 ,000,000 

Sinde  ...  . . 1,000,000 

1 1 ,000,000 
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4108.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  the  sway  of  Britain,  which  has  extended  so  widely  over 
Hindost&n,  was  in  the  first  instance  decidedly  injurious.  The  observation  applies  peculiarly 
to  Bengal,  which  had  previously  attained  a most  flourishing  6tatc,  under  the  beneficent 
administration  of  Aliverdi  Khan.  The  military  adventurers,  by  whom  chiefly  affairs  were 
at  first  administered,  aimed  directly  to  fulfil  the  boundless  expectations  entertained  by  the 
Company  from  the  possession  of  an  empire  so  famed  for  wealth,  and  to  return  laden  with 
riches  to  their  native  country.  Every  mode  of  arbitrary  exaction  and  extortion  was  there- 
fore practised.  A larger  revenue  was  raised  from  the  country  than  it  had  paid  to  the 
Mogul  in  its  greatest  prosperity.  During  that  dreadful  famine  in  1770,  when  a third  of 
the  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  and  multitudes  of  the  cultivators  fled  into 
other  districts,  the  revenue  was  still  forcibly  maintained  at  its  former  standard  by  heavy 
surcharges  on  those  who  remained.  Under  this  system,  the  finest  country  in  the  world  was 
in  danger  of  being  rapidly  reduced  to  a desert;  and  large  tracts,  formerly  covered  with 
waving  harvests,  w'ere  converted  into  jungle,  the  abode  of  wiLd  beasts.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
native  authorities,  without  any  effective  substitute,  gave  a dreadful  extension  to  the  system 
of  decoitu  i a species  of  robbery,  unknown  at  least  in  the  civilised  kingdoms  of  Europe.  It 
is  carried  on  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  predatory  tribes,  who  infest  the  neighbouring 
regions,  on  a great  scale,  and  by  persons  who  are  not  considered  as  disgraced  by  it,  either 
in  their  own  estimation  or  that  of  others.  They  exercise  this  propensity  to  plunder,  not 
on  their  immediate  neighbours,  but  in  distant  forays,  in  which  they  surprise  villages  during 
the  night,  and  employ  the  most  dreadful  tortures  to  procure  hidden  treasure. 

4109.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Company  to  observe,  that  they  appear  from  the  first  to  have 
cast  an  anxious  eye  on  the  distressed  state  of  their  Indian  possessions.  Several  expedients 
were  tried  without  success,  till,  in  1784,  Lord  Cornwallis  went  out  with  full  powers,  and  the 
foundation  was  at  length  laid  of  an  ameliorated  system.  The  leading  arrangements  were : ■ — 
A settlement  of  the  landed  property  was  made,  first  for  ten  years,  but  afterwards  rendered 
perpetual ; upon  payment  of  which,  the  zemindars  were  invested  with  the  absolute  property 
of  the  lands,  having  under  them  the  ryots,  who,  on  payment  of  a fixed  rent,  were  also  to 
maintain  their  tenures.  To  secure  this  property  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  it  was 
rendered  unlawful  for  any  European  to  possess  land  in  India.  At  the  same  time,  civil  and 
criminal  courts  on  the  British  model,  and  administered  by  British  judges,  were  established ; 
the  former  in  every  town,  with  an  appeal  to  superior  tribunals  at  the  cities  of  Calcutta, 
Dacca,  Patna,  and  Moorshedabad,  and  a final  resort  to  a supreme  tribunal  in  the  capital. 
Criminal  justice  was  to  be  administered  by  separate  judges  performing  a circuit  through  the 
same  cities. 

4110.  Notwithstanding  the  excellent  intentions  with  which  this  system  was  formed,  and 
the  good  general  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  it  has  but  imperfectly  fulfilled  the  object 
of  restoring  the  prosperity  of  British  India.  Although  the  annual  payments  exacted  as 
land  revenue  were  no  longer  arbitrary,  yet  they  were  fixed  too  high ; and,  being  enforced 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  by  sales  of  the  property  on  which  the  arrear  arose,  they  soon 
produced  the  impoverishment  or  ejection  of  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  former  zemindars. 
The  ryots,  being  too  poor  to  purchase  the  forfeited  lands,  were  only  exposed  under  this 
system  to  new  oppressions.  The  zemindary  and  village  police,  which  had,  though  in  a 
somewhat  rough  way,  generally  maintained  the  country  in  tranquillity  and  security,  was 
found  to  be  very  disadvantageously  supplanted  by  the  system,  in  itself  so  excellent,  of 
British  jurisprudence.  That  system,  administered  by  young  judges,  who  came  out  with 
little  study,  and  little  view  but  of  making  a fortune,  was  found  to  exhibit  faint  traces  of  its 
native  excellence.  Even  the  best  lawyers  have  found  it  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  judge  Indians,  — a people  whose  language,  manners,  and  whole  train  of  ideas  are  foreign 
and  opposite  to  those  of  Europe.  The  natives,  too,  are  wofully  addicted  to  peijury,  and 
have  been  greatly  encouraged  in  it  by  the  facility  which  this  ignorance  of  their  judges 
affords  them  of  escaping  detection.  Hence  the  British  tribunals  are  often  completely  at  a 
stand  in  cases  where  the  tact  and  experience  of  a native  judge  would  at  once  have  unravelled 
the  truth.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  an  arrear  of  civil  cases  has  accumulated,  amount- 
ing almost  to  an  absolute  denial  of  justice ; while,  in  the  criminal  courts,  it  is  often  necessary, 
for  want  of  evidence,  to  dismiss  individuals,  of  whose  guilt  the  most  perfect  conviction  is 
entertained.  Thus,  after  a long  and  profound  internal  peace,  under  a strong  government, 
and  an  administration  of  justice  intended  to  be  strictly  equitable,  the  country  has  recovered 
only  very  imperfectly  from  the  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  original  system  of 
spoliation.  In  fact,  the  exertions  of  the  Company  have  of  late  been  employed  to  restore  the 
original  system  of  police  and  society ; and  this  object,  though  difficult,  has  been  effected  in 
some  degree,  and  with  favourable  results. 

4111.  The  revenues  of  British  India  amounted,  in  1829-30,  to  21,600,0001. ; of  which 
1 3,800,000/.  was  from  Bengal,  5,400,000/.  from  Madras,  and  2,400,000/.  from  Bombay. 
The  charges,  however,  including  2,000,000/.  sterling  of  interest  on  debt,  exceeded  the 
revenue  by  602,000/.  Extensive  reductions,  however,  have  since  been  made ; so  that,  in  the 
estimates  for  1830-1,  a surplus  of  868,000/.  was  contemplated. 
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Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry . 

4112.  India  has  always  been,  in  a peculiar  manner,  celebrated  for  its  fertility , and  for  its 
profusion  of  magnificent  and  valuable  products.  In  fact,  the  tropical  countries,  wherever 
water  abounds,  must  surpass  the  regions  under  the  temperate  zone  in  this  respect,  were  it 
only  from  the  circumstance  of  producing  more  than  one  crop  in  the  year.  The  large  and 
copious  streams  of  Hindustan  maintain  generally  throughout  that  country  a perennial 
abundance.  This  character,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal.  All  the  west  of  central 
India,  except  where  it  is  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  consists  of  sand,  in  which 
the  traveller  sinks  knee-deep.  Sand  forms  even  the  basis  of  all  the  flat  country  of  Ben- 
gal ; though  inundation  and  culture  have  covered  it  with  a thin  surface  of  productive  clay. 
A great  part  also  of  the  hilly  districts,  being  over-run  with  that  species  of  rank  underwood 
called  jungle,  is  unfit  for  any  useful  product  Although  the  Hindoos,  too,  have  ever  been 
an  agricultural  people,  and  remarkable  for  their  industry,  nothing  can  be  more  imperfect 
than  the  instruments,  or  the  skill,  with  which  they  conduct  that  important  art  The  culti- 
vators, for  security  under  an  imperfect  police,  or  from  mere  custom,  live  in  large  villages, 
having  each  a small  spot,  on  the  tillage  of  which  they  occupy  themselves,  in  conjunction  with 
the  labours  of  the  loom  and  with  other  employments.  Holding  their  lands  by  no  tenure 
except  that  of  usage,  they  never  think  of  expending  capital  in  their  improvement,  and 
could  not,  probably,  with  safety,  show  themselves  possessed  of  property.  Their  plough,  in 
comparison  with  ours,  does  not  deserve  the  name.  Rudely  constructed,  at  the  cost  of  less  than 
half  a crown,  it  cannot  penetrate  beyond  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  has  no  contrivance  for 
turning  over  the  soil.  It  is  drawn,  not  by  horses,  but  by  oxen  and  buffaloes,  sometimes 
yoked  together.  The  ground,  after  being  scratclied  in  several  directions  by  this  instru- 
ment, followed  by  the  rough  branch  of  a tree  os  a substitute  for  the  harrow,  is  considered 
fit  for  receiving  the  seed.  Manure  is  employed  only  in  some  rare  cases,  and  consists  merely 
of  ashes  and  decayed  vegetables.  Cow-dung  is  not  only  scarce,  but  is  accounted  holy:  it  is 
also  employed  as  fuel,  and  is  even  plastered  on  the  walls  by  way  of  ornament  There  is 
no  idea  of  any  rotation  of  crops,  except  the  succession  to  be  raised  within  the  year ; and  this 
is  conducted  on  a principle  of  raising  the  utmost  possible  quantity,  until  the  ground  is  com- 
pletely exhausted.  It  is  then  abandoned  to  a state  not  of  fallow,  but  of  lay , and  the  cattle 
are  pastured  upon  it,  until  by  continued  rest  it  has  regained  its  fertility.  This  rude  system 
of  husbandry  resembles  that  which  was  practised  in  Europe  during  the  early  ages.  It  is 
not  supposed  that  even  in  Bengal  more  than  one  acre  in  three  is  under  actual  tillage.  The 
cultivators  are  poor  in  the  extreme,  their  annual  rents  on  an  average  not  exceeding  four 
pounds;  and,  instead  of  possessing  any  capital,  they  are  usually  sunk  in  debt. 

4113.  Notwithstanding  all  these  deficiencies , nature  it  bountiful,  and  the  products  of 
India  are  copious.  Rice  is  the  article  upon  which  the  whole  region  rests  its  main  depend- 
ence; it  is  raised  on  every  spot  where  irrigation  can  be  procured.  The  periods  of 
sowing  and  reaping  vary,  and  produce  a corresponding  variety*  in  the  quality.  Only  one 
crop  is  raised  in  the  year ; but  with  another  of  millet  or  pulse  on  the  same  field.  In  some 
of  the  western  Mahratta  districts,  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  d'hourra,  the  arid  and  coarse 
grain  of  Nubia.  Wheat  and  barley  are  fitted  only  for  those  tracts  which,  from  their  more 
elevated  site,  approximate  to  the  temperate  climates. 

4114.  Hirulostan  has  other  highly  valuable  products • The  most  important,  perhaps,  is  cotton, 
the  material  of  the  great  national  manufacture.  It  is  chiefly  raised  in  the  inland  and  sotnew  hat 
dry  tracts  of  Agra  and  the  Deccan.  Mirzapour,  in  the  province  of  Agra,  is  the  general 
market  for  cotton,  the  price  of  which  varies  from  14  13r.  to  24  4 s.  (id,  per  cwt.  It  is 
not  equal  in  quality  to  the  American.  Silk  is  also  a very  ancient  staple  of  India,  par- 
ticularly of  Bengal,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  China;  and  the  Italian  silk  is  now 
decidedly  superior  to  both.  There  is  also  a wild  species  brought  in  from  the  eastern 
wooded  tracts  of  Assam  and  Silhet,  which  is  useful  from  its  cheapness.  The  continent  of 
India  does  not  produce  those  more  delicate  spices  which  distinguish  the  islands;  but  pepper, 
so  extensively  used  in  Europe,  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abundance  on  the  high 
wooded  mountains  that  rise  above  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Sugar  w as  plentiful  in  Hindoatan 
before  it  was  known  in  Europe.  The  interior  of  Bengal  might  yield  it  to  any  extent,  and 
at  much  less  expense  than  that  raised  in  the  West  Indies ; but,  from  the  defective  mode  of 
preparation,  it  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  is  in  that  form  called  clayed,  which  is  not 
suited  to  the  European  taste.  Opium , that  favourite  though  pernicious  luxury  of  the  East, 
is  the  staple  of  the  interior  province  of  Bahar,  and  is  raised  of  still  superior  quality  in 
Malwa.  It  is  a precarious  crop ; and  the  British  rendered  it  still  worse  by  monopolising, 
and  then  using  compulsory  measures  to  make  the  fanners  grow  it ; but  by  recent  regulations 
these  restrictions  have  been  in  a great  measure  removed.  Imligo  has  been  an  early  product 
of  India,  of  which  it  bears  the  name  : but  that  of  Mexico  obtained  the  preference  in  Europe, 
until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  when,  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  some  active  individuals, 
it  has  been  so  much  improved,  that  it  is  imported  now  to  a large  annual  amount.  It  is 
cultivated  by  tl»e  ryots  upon  advances  made  by  the  British ; but  the  cleaning  and  preparing 
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it  for  use  are  entirely  performed  by  Europeans,  and  with  machinery  of  their  erection.  The 
average  produce  of  Bengal  and  Oude,  the  latter  of  which  is  of  considerably  inferior  quality, 
is  estimated  at  9,000,000  lbs.  Coffee  has  become  an  article  of  considerable  importance ; and  in 
the  last  year  ( 1 831 ),  3, 000, 000  lbs.  were  imported  into  Britain  from  Malabar.  Saltpetre  is  pro- 
duced more  abundantly  in  Bahar  than  in  any  other  known  country.  Its  formation  takes 
place  chiefly  during  the  hot  winds,  and  seems  to  be  connected  with  that  phenomenon. 

41 15.  lit  sides  these  luxuries  destined  for  exportation,  there  arc  others,  extensively  con- 
sumed in  the  interior.  The  nut  of  the  areca,  combined  with  the  leaf  of  the  betel,  is  one 
universally  used  in  India,  which  has  never  found  its  w’ay  into  Europe.  The  customs  of  the 
country  cause  a vast  consumption  of  vegetable  oils,  which  are  supplied  from  the  sesaroum, 
also  from  lint,  mustard  seed,  and  the  cocoa  nut.  Woods  of  various  kinds  grow  luxuriantly 
on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  Indian  hills.  The  canes,  composing  the  thick  jungle  or 
underwood  which  abounds  in  marshy  grounds,  are  not  only  used  as  in  Europe,  but  are 
much  employed  in  building.  The  teak  has  been  found  unrivalled  for  ship-building ; but 
though  it  flourishes  on  the  hills  of  Malabar,  it  does  not  attain  such  perfection  there  as  in 
Java  and  the  Eastern  peninsula.  Malabar  furnishes  also  a large  supply  of  sandal-wood,  of 
the  species  called  red-wood,  as  well  as  others  used  for  dyeing,  or  for  ornamental  furniture. 

4116.  The  following  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  British  Bengal  territory,  including 
Benares  Bahar,  and  part  of  Orissa,  was  made,  seemingly  with  great  diligence  and  attention, 
by  Colonel  Colebrooke.  To  appreciate  the  extreme  cheapness  of  Indian  produce,  we  must 
observe,  that  the  maund  consists  of  eighty  lbs.,  or  within  a trifle  of  an  English  bushel. 

£ 

Rice,  wheat,  and  barley,  150,000,000  inaunds  at  1«.  6d.  per  maund  - 1 1,300,000 
Millet,  60,000,000  maunds,  at  lj.  per  maund  - - - 3,000,000 

Pulse,  90,000,000  maunds,  at  1*.  3 rf.  per  maund  - 5,625,000 

Seeds  - --  --  --  - 4,038,000 

Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  opium,  and  other  articles  - 9,000,000 


£32,913,000 

The  space  on  which  these  products  are  raised  is  estimated  to  contain  160,000  square 
miles,  and  30,000,000  souls.  Hindostan,  taken  altogether,  may  be  quadruple  as  to  ex- 
tent and  population,  but  not  quite  so  as  to  wealth.  We  may,  therefore,  conjecture  its 
entire  produce  at  about  100,000,0004  ; but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  same  articles  would 
be  considered  very  cheap  in  England  at  six  times  the  prices  above  stated. 

41 17.  It  is  not , however , for  the  natural  products  alone , but,  in  an  especial  degree,  for  manu- 
factures, that  the  commerce  of  India  has  been  so  much  prized  in  the  Western  world.  Cotton, 
her  native  material,  though  not  possessing  any  peculiar  original  beauty,  has,  by  the  skill  of 
her  artisans,  been  worked  up  into  forms  of  dress  the  most  elegant  that  human  industry  has 
ever  produced.  That  of  muslins,  ingenious  and  delicate  ^eyond  all  others,  is  appropriate 
and  peculiar  to  Bengal,  in  whose  eastern  district  of  Dacca  it  is  fabricated  in  a perfection 
elsewhere  unrivalled.  Though  especially  adapted,  as  it  were,  for  the  climate  of  India,  so 
general  has  been  its  attraction,  that  this  delicate  fabric  has  become  the  staple  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England.  There,  by  the  employment  of  machinery  and  the  division  of  labour, 
it  is  produced  much  cheaper,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  of  finer  texture  ; but  the  muslin  of 
India,  richer,  softer,  and  more  durable,  still  maintains  its  reputation.  The  same  superiority 
is  preserved  by  the  calicoes,  ginghams,  and  chintzes,  which  form  the  staple  manufactures  of 
Coromandel,  and  particularly  of  the  Circare.  Though  nearly  driven  out  of  the  European 
market  by  cheap  and  successful  imitations,  they  are  still  preferred  over  the  East,  where  the 
curious  consider  themselves  able  to  distinguish  by  the  touch,  and  even  by  the  smell,  these 
genuine  products  of  the  Indian  loom.  The  central  and  western  provinces  are  not  so 
eminent  in  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  Guzerat,  where,  especially  in  Surat  and  its 
neighbourhood,  they  are  cheap,  good,  and  of  great  variety,  yet  do  not  attain  the  same  high 
excellence  as  in  Eastern  India. 


4118.  Silk,  though  holding  only  a secondary  place  as  an  Indian  manufacture,  is  still 
ancient  and  considerable.  Its  main  seats  are  the  great  cities  of  Moorshedabad  and  Benares, 
with  their  neighbouring  districts : at  Surat,  also,  the  quantity  manufactured  is  considerable. 
Taffetas,  brocades,  and  embroidered  gauzes,  are  its  prevailing  forms. 

4119.  Woollen  manufactures  are  not  suited  to  the  climate  of  that  tropical  plain  of  which 
Hindostan  chiefly  consists.  In  the  upper  regions,  however,  which  form  the  slope  of  the 
Himalayah,  they  are  made  in  large  quantities,  though  coarse,  and  for  home  consumption. 
Cashmere  alone  collects  that  fine  wool,  peculiar  to  the  goats  which  feed  on  the  table-land 
of  Thibet;  and  from  this  material  are  manufactured  those  exquisitely  beautiful  shawls  which 
Europe  has  striven  to  rival,  but  unsucessfully,  except  in  cheapness.  The  shawl  manufacture 
of  Cashmere  has  suffered  peculiarly  by  the  revolutions  of  that  country;  and  the  looms 
employed  in  it  have  been  reduced  from  40,000  to  16,000. 

4120.  The  commerce  of  India  has  always  possessed.  In  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  a dazzling 
and  indeed  illusive  splendour,  derived  from  its  remoteness,  and  the  brilliant  character  of 
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some  of  its  articles.  It  possesses  by  no  means  the  magnitude  or  importance  which  these 
circumstances  have  led  men  to  ascribe  to  it.  Besides,  though,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  it  has  afforded  a grand  impulse  to  trade  and  enterprise,  the  Indians  have  never  been  a 
trading  nation.  They  never  carried  any  of  their  own  precious  products  into  other  countries ; 
but,  disdainfully,  as  it  were,  granted  them  to  those  who  came  to  seek  them  from  tiie  furthest 
extremities  of  the  globe.  With  equal  disdain,  they  rejected  almost  every  article  which  was 
offered  in  exchange,  and  would  accept  nothing  but  treasure  in  its  most  solid  and  palpable 
form.  The  course  of  Indian  trade  was  hence  a constant  theme  of  regret  to  those  politicians 
who  considered  the  benefit  of  this  intercourse  as  dependent  solely  on  what  was  called  a 
favourable  balance,  and  who  viewed  India  as  a gulf  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  the  West 
were  buried.  Modern  enquiries  have  fully  shown  that  this  by  no  means  prevented  the  bade 
with  India  from  being  highly  beneficial ; though  the  limited  export,  no  doubt,  rendered  it  less 
so  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Yet  the  importance  of  Indian  commerce  has  always 
been,  and  is,  grossly  exaggerated. 

4121.  The  mining  o/>erations  of  India  are  confined  to  one  object,  of  so  brilliant  a character 
however,  as  to  throw  a lustre  on  this  and  on  all  the  Oriental  regions.  It  produces  the  finest 
diamonds  in  the  world ; for  those  of  Brazil,  though  of  greater  size,  are  inferior  in  hardne&> 
and  brilliancy.  The  Indian  diamonds  occur  chiefly  in  a high  and  rugged  tract,  inhabited 
by  tribes  almost  independent,  and  extending  from  Golconda  across  the  interior  of  Orissa. 
The  principal  mines  are  described  by  Tavernier  as  situated  at  Raolconda,  Color,  and 
Sumbulpoor.  In  the  first  of  these  places,  the  diamonds  occur  in  narrow  veins  traversing  the 
rock,  and  mixed  with  the  sand  and  earth  which  fill  their  cavities ; at  Color  they  are  found 
in  the  soil  of  a plain  which  stretches  along  the  foot  of  some  high  mountains;  while  at 
Sumbulpoor  they  arc  mixed  with  the  sand  of  the  river  Gouel,  which  falls  into  the  Mahanuddy. 
The  diamonds  at  this  last  place  are  exquisitely, fine,  but  small  when  compared  with  those  at 
Color,  which  yielded  to  Shall  Jehon  the. famous  stone,  weighing  upwards  of  700  carats. 
Tavernier  found  at  this  mine  alone  60,000  persons  employed ; hut  the  importance  of  the 
working  appears  to  have  since  diminished,  cither  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  or 
the  diminution  of  the  demand  among  the  native  princes.  The  sands  of  the  rivers  of  this 
tract  yield  also  some  gold  dust,  hut  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  become  a national  object. 
The  diamonds  of  I’anna,  in  the  district  of  Bundelcund,  are  celebrated,  though  not  of  such 
fine  quality  as  those  already  described.  India  produces  some  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  though  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption.  Zinc  is  in  particular  abundance ; and 
the  same  may  in  sonic  degree  he  said  of  these  products  of  calcareous  countries,  marble, 
sal-gem,  alabaster,  common  salt  both  in  rocks  and  plains  covered  with  this  mineral ; 
hut  the  great  masses  of  rock  salt  are  to  the  west  of  the  ludus.  Saltpetre  has  been  already 
noticed. 

•1122.  The  mode  of  conducting  British  commerce  with  India  has  always,  till  very  recently, 
been  by  means  of  exclusive  companies;  and  the  only  competition  was  between  these  rival 
associations.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were  combined  into  “ the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies;’’  by  whom,  from  that  time,  all  the 
concerns  of  government  and  trade  were  administered.  Between  1770  and  1 784,  the  Company 
were  obliged  to  yield  a great  share  of  their  political  power,  which  is  now  jointly  exercise*!  by 
the  Board  of  Control.  But  no  material  breach  was  made  in  their  exclusive  privileges  as 
traders  till  1813,  when  the  intercourse  with  Hindustan  was  thrown  generally  open  to  British 
subjects,  with  only  some  restrictions  as  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  and  the  ports  from 
which  they  were  to  proceed ; and  even  these  have  been  in  a great  measure  removed.  Under 
the  liberty  thus  granted,  the  private  trade  has  increased  astonishingly,  and  lias  almost  driven 
that  of  the  Company  out  of  the  field.  In  1829,  the  exports  by  the  Company  amounted  to 
431,0004,  by  private  traders  to  3,065,0004  The  imports  by  the  Company  were  1,593,000/., 
by  private  traders,  4,624,0004  The  imports  into  Britain  were,  in  1829,  chiefly  cotton  piece 
goods,  289,000  pieces ; cotton,  24,920,000  lbs. ; indigo,  5, 980, (XX)  lbs. ; pepper,  2^000,000  lbs. ; 
raw  silk,  2, 126,000 lbs.  ; silk  manufactures,  96, OCX)  pieces  bandanas;  17,000  crape  shawls  ; 
4500  pieces  taffetas;  sugar,  497,000  cwts.  ; turmeric,  1,100,000  lbs.  ; rice,  1 92,000  cwt*. 
and  62,000  bushels;  borax,  153,000  lbs.  The  chief  exports  from  Britain  were,  cotton 
manufactures,  value  1,450,0004  ; cotton  twist,  203,0004  ; woollens,  372,0004  ; linens, 
30,0004;  copper,  403,0004;  iron,  195,0004  ; spelter,  46,0004;  machinery,  68,0004; 
stationery,  80,0004  ; hooks,  34,000/. ; leather,  and  saddlery,  33,0004  ; medicines,  22,0004  ; 
guns  and  pistols,  51,0004;  lead  and  shot,  20,0004;  wines,  162,0004;  beer,  95,0004  ; 
carriages,  19,0004  ; provisions,  39,0004 

Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State . 

4123.  In  surveying  the  political  state  of  Hindostmi,  an  estimate  has  already  been  given 
of  its  population,  by  which  it  amounts  to  about  140,000,000.  Of  this  vast  multitude,  nine 
tenths  arc  still  believed  to  consist  of  that  native  original  race  who,  though  subject  to  a 
foreign  power  during  so  many  ages  have  remained  always  unmixed,  and  have  retained 
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unaltered  their  ancient  habits  and  institutions.  This  people,  who  have  attained  a considerable 
degree  of  civilisation,  though  in  a form  quite  different  from  the  European  nations,  present  a 
highly  interesting  subject  of  contemplation. 

41  24.  In  their  external  form,  the  Hindoos , though,  by  the  action  of  the  climate,  rendered  as 
black  as  the  negro,  have  otherwise  nothing  of  the  negro  aspect  Neither  do  they  exhibit  the 
broad  and  Hat  visage,  nor  the  other  distinctive  marks,  of  the  Mongol  race  who  people  China  and 
Eastern  Tartary.  Their  form  lickings  to  that  variety  termed,  by  Blumenbach,  the  Caucasian, 
and  which  includes  also  the  people  of  Europe.  Even  from  them  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  delicacy  and  exility  of  shape,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a refined  and  even  effeminate 
people.  The  races,  however,  bred  to  war,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  and  the  western  tracts, 
are  of  a bodily  constitution  much  more  hardy  and  athletic. 

4125.  The  manners  of  the  Hindoos , still  more  than  their  persons,  bespeak  peculiar  refine* 
me i it.  They  are  described  as  in  a remarkable  degree  polished,  graceful,  and  engaging ; and, 
in  the  whole  intercourse  of  society,  a politeness  and  urbanity  reigns,  much  beyond  what  is 
observed  in  European  circles.  The  impression  made  by  them  upon  a stranger  is  that  of  a 
benevolent  and  amiable  people.  Those  gentlemen,  however,  w ho  have  of  late  communi- 
cated the  results  of  more  intimate  inspection,  present  a much  less  favourable  picture.  That 
outward  politeness,  it  is  said,  soon  resolves  itself  into  the  smooth  and  interested  servility 
which  men  acquire  in  courts,  and  under  despotic  governments,  by  habitual  intercourse 
with  those  on  whom  they  arc  dependent.  It  is  entirely  prompted,  therefore,  by  self- 
interest,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Hindoo  character,  nml  is  cherished  without  regard  to 
any  feelings  of  honour  and  dignity.  These  are  entirely  broken  down  by  the  influence  of 
that  despotism  which,  according  to  Mr.  Grant,  tl  is  not  only  the  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Hindostan,  but  an  original,  irreversible,  and  fundamental  principle  in  the  very 
frame  of  society."  In  such  a government,  where  men  are  excluded  from  the  pursuits  of 
ambition,  and  checked  at  least  in  any  public  or  lively  amusements,  selfishness  turns  almost 
entirely  into  avarice;  and  this  is  described  as  quite  the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast  of  the 
Hindoo.  It  appears  to  be  indulged  with  an  almost  total  disregard  of  the  principles  of 
honour  or  honesty ; the  grossest  breaches  of  which  are  so  common,  as  to  cause  no  surprise, 
and  scarcely  any  indignation,  even  in  those  who  suffer  by  them.  In  the  same  light  do  they 
regard  that  deliberate  and  systematic  violation  of  truth,  which  seems  rooted  in  the  Indian 
character.  **  It  is  the  business  of  all,”  says  Sir  John  Shore,  “ from  the  ryot  to  the  dewan, 
to  conceal  and  deceive ; the  simplest  matters  of  fact  are  designedly  covered  with  a veil  which 
no  human  understanding  can  penetrate.’*  This  extends  even  to  a form  of  guilt,  from  which 
the  religious,  or  rather  the  superstitious,  habits  of  the  nation  might  have  been  expected  to 
secure  them.  Perjury,  the  most  delilierate  and  complete,  marks  every  deposition  made 
before  an  Indian  court  of  justice.  What  involves  the  tribunals  in  particular  perplexity  is, 
that  even  those  who  mean  well,  and  have  truth  to  tell  or  to  attest,  think  not  that  they  do 
enough,  unless  they  enforce  it  by  false  additional  particulars  ; and  it  would  thus  be  impossible 
for  courts  of  justice  to  carry  on  their  investigations,  if  they  should  reject  evidence  because  it 
was  combined  with  the  most  palpable  falsehoods  and  perjuries.  On  a close  inspection,  too, 
much  disappears  of  the  mildness  and  quietude  which  are  so  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of 
the  Hindoo  character.  Deadly  feuds  reign  in  the  interior  of  villages;  and,  between  those 
who  have  no  motive  to  be  on  ceremony  or  on  terms  of  courtesy  with  each  other,  violent 
wordy  altercations  often  take  place,  seldom,  however,  proceeding  to  blows.  In  particular, 
the  already  mentioned  prevalence  of  decoity,  and  the  dreadful  cruelties  with  which  it  is 
accompanied,  go  far  to  strip  the  Hindoo  character  of  its  fame  for  gentleness.  Similar  habits 
of  violence  are  general  among  the  predatory  tribes  of  the  West : but  these  indeed  may  he 
considered  as  differing  in  almost  every  point  from  the  proper  Hindoo  character. 

41  ‘26  • After  all,  the  Hindoo  certainly  possesses  some  good  qualities;  and,  perhaps,  the  late 
very  unfavourable  pictures  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  populace  of  great  cities,  ami  from  men 
otherwise  placed  in  situations  trying  to  human  virtue.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  fidelity  to  a 
master  or  chief  from  whom  they  have  received  treatment  at  all  kind,  they  are  surpassed,  and 
indeed  equalled,  by  very  few  nations.  Their  religion  enjoins,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they 
perform,  very  remarkable  acts  of  beneficence ; and  to  assert  that  these  proceed  merely  from  a 
mercenary  view  of  purchasing  heaven,  would  be  to  judge  with  rather  a scanty  measure  of 
charity.  The  habits  of  Hindoo  life  are  pre-eminently  domestic.  Respect  for  old  age  is 
carried  to  a great  height ; and,  when  parents  are  no  longer  capable  of  labour,  they  are 
supported  by  their  children,  and,  never  allowed  to  become  n burden  on  the  public.  Marriage 
is  held  as  a perfectly  indispensable  j»art  of  life,  without  which  a man  would  not  be  considered 
as  possessing  a regular  place  in  society,  or  ns  qualified  for  exercising  any  important  function. 
His  marriage,  and  his  marriage  festival,  arc  regarded  as  the  most  critical  nnd  splendid  eras 
in  the  history  of  a Hindoo.  Yet  the  wife,  when  obtained,  is  the  object  of  very  slight  respect 
or  regard.  She  is  considered  wholly  unfit  to  be  the  companion  of  her  husband,  or  even  to 
be  spoken  to;  and  indeed  care  is  taken  to  render  her  so.  It  is  deemed  disgraceful  for  her 
ever  to  open  a book,  to  be  able  even  to  read  n syllable,  or  to  know  any  thing  of  wliat  is 
passing  in  the  world.  She  is  regarded  merely  as  a sort  of  privileged  slave,  created  only  to 
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obey  and  reverence  her  husband,  and  bound  to  view  him  with  the  most  reverential  awe.  She 
is  generally,  however,  faithful  to  him;  and  her  attachment  is  manifested  in  an  extra- 
ordinary and  cruelly  superstitious  manner,  by  the  sacrifice  of  herself  on  his  funeral  pile. 
Although  a variety  of  motives  may  co-operate,  this  sacrifice  would  scarcely  have  become  so 
prevalent,  had  not  the  principle  of  conjugal  attachment  been  generally  strong  in  the  nation. 
Polygamy  does  not  widely  prevail ; and  dissolute  manners,  though  strangely  combined  in 
many  instances  with  religious  observances,  do  not  seem  to  be  otherwise  so  general  as  in  most 
parts  of  Europe. 

4127.  The  religion  of  India , such  as  it  is,  reigns  with  unrivalled  sway,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  all  its  laws  and  institutions.  It  is  not  merely  the  object  of  internal  meditation  or  occa- 
sional observance,  but  the  guide  in  all  the  actions,  outward  and  inward,  small  and  great,  of 
human  life.  This,  however,  which,  in  an  enlightened  and  rational  sense,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  marking  a peculiar  excellence,  is  combined,  in  the  vulgar  at  least,  with  habits  of 
gross  ignorance  and  mean  superstition.  Yet  the  Hindoo  system  fails  not  to  comprise  some 
very  lofty  elements ; but  these,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  sacred  books,  which  are  inac- 
cessible to  the  vulgar,  have  little  influence  on  the  general  ideas  of  the  nation. 

4128.  The  Hindoo  mythology  is  a system  so  vast  and  multifarious,  that  to  introduce  even 
a sketch  would,  within  our  limits,  be  scarcely  possible.  It  is  founded  on  the  grand  and 
philosophical  idea  of  an  immense  all-pervading  mind,  from  which  the  universe  derived  its 
existence.  To  this  Nature,  which  is  called  the  Bramh,  or  Brimh,  they  ascribe  the  most  ex- 
alted attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence.  This  being,  however,  is  not  represented 
as  the  active  ruler  of  the  universe,  but  as  fixed  in  sublime  and  perpetual  repose.  He  did 
not  even,  strictly  speaking,  create  finite  natures,  but  emitted  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  his 
own  substance,  into  which  those  which  arc  most  perfect  will  again  be  absorbed.  Thus  sprung 
the  Hindoo  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  the  supreme  objects  of  popular  worship. 
Brahma,  though  the  highest  in  dignity,  and  manifesting  even  the  qualities  of  the  source 
from  which  he  emanates,  is  comparatively  little  regarded,  has  no  temples  raised,  and  no 
national  worship  paid  to  him.  Vishnu  is  the  most  active  member  of  the  triad.  His  nine 
fulfilled  incarnations,  and  his  tenth  expected  one,  are  prominent  epochs  in  Hindoo  my- 
thology. On  these  occasions  he  appeared  sometimes  as  a man,  sometimes  as  a boar,  a lion, 
or  a tortoise,  to  deliver  oracles,  to  destroy  giants,  and  deliver  the  earth  from  the  evils  that  op- 
pressed it.  In  two  of  them  he  appeared  as  Rama  and  as  Krishna,  names  which  have  almost 
superseded  his  own  ; and  under  the  last  appellation,  by  his  extravagant  amorous  adventures, 
he  has  afforded  ample  theme  to  the  luxuriant  fancy  of  the  Hindoo  poets.  As  Vishnu  is 
called  the  preserver  and  saviour,  so  Siva  liears  the  title  of  the  destroyer,  and  in  that  character 
has  a numerous  class  of  peculiar  worshippers.  He  is  usually  represented  under  a form 
calculated  to  inspire  terror,  of  gigantic  size,  naked,  riding  on  a bull,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and 
serpents  hanging  from  his  ears  like  jewels.  Wars  with  the  gods  and  extermination  of 
giants  form  the  leading  events  of  his  history,  which,  as  well  as  his  worship,  comprises  some 
peculiarly  indecent  adventures  and  observances. 

4129.  Among  inferior  deitieh  the  first  place  is  held  by  Indra,  bearing  the  lofty  title  of  “ king 
of  heaven.”  This  high  place  is  maintained  only  by  perpetual  contests  with  the  Asuras  and 
Ilaksasas,  the  giants  and  Titans  of  India.  He  is  even  liable  to  be  ejected  by  Bramins 
skilled  in  mighty  magic,  or  by  a king  who  can  sacrifice  an  hundred  horses  that  have  never 
felt  the  rein.  Other  objects  of  worship  are  Kartikeya,  god  of  war  ; Surya,  the  sun  ; Pa- 
rana, the  god  of  the  winds;  Varuna,  of  the  waters ; Yama,  the  holy  king  who  judges  the  dead, 
— a green  man  in  red  garments,  and  of  terrible  aspect,  who  keeps  his  court  in  the  deepest 
mountain  recesses,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  extorts  shrieks  of  terror  from  the  guilty  Hindoo. 
Juggernaut,  or  Juggannatha,  considered  an  earthly  deity,  is  distinguished  by  crowded  pil- 
grimages, and  by  the  frightful  character  of  the  worship  paid  to  him.  The  rivers  of  India 
are  also  accounted  divinities,  particularly  the  Ganges,  which  is  supposed  to  descend  from 
heaven,  and  the  affusion  of  its  waters  to  purify  from  all  sin.  That  the  lowest  forms  of 
superstition  may  not  be  wanting,  the  worship  of  animals  is  extremely  prevalent.  The  cow, 
above  all,  is  held  in  deep  and  general  reverence,  and  by  many  families  one  is  even  kept  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  worshipping  it.  Next  ranks  the  monkey,  whose  exploits  are  largely 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  books.  It  is  considered  a pious  disposal  of  money  to  expend  large 
sums  on  the  marriage  of  monkeys. 

4 1 SO.  The  religious  observances  of  the  Hindoos  do  not  tend  to  give  a higher  idea  of  their 
w isdom  than  the  creed  on  which  they  are  founded.  India  is  covered  with  temples,  but  those 
lecently  erected  display  nothing  of  that  art,  or  even  of  that  magnitude,  which  astonish  us  in 
those  of  Egypt  and  Greece.  A temple  may  be  built  for  twenty  pounds  ; and  the  largest  does 
not  cost  more  than  one  hundred,  or  contain  above  three  apartments.  The  rich  seek  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  planting  a number  together:  one  piou9  lady  lias  covered  a plain 
near  Burdwan  with  no  fewer  than  108  temples.  Every  temple  must  have  its  image,  made 
of  gold  or  silver,  or,  in  default  of  these,  of  iron,  brass,  lead,  or  tin,  sometimes  even  only  of 
day  and  pottery.  The  deity  is  manufactured  by  the  workers  in  these  metals  and  materials, 
and  without  the  display  of  any  skill  in  the  art  of  sculpture : after  its  completion,  tho 
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Brahmins,  by  sundry  ceremonies  and  invocations,  are  supposed  to  infuse  the  spiritual  cha- 
racter. The  person  who  builds  the  temple  makes  a grant  for  the  support  of  its  servants, 
among  whom,  besides  Brahmins,  it  is  necessary,  in  many  parts  of  India,  that  there  should  be 
a certain  number  of  courtesans;  a truly  singular  instance  of  depravity  in  a people  among 
whom  female  virtue  is  otherwise  respected.  The  religious  festivals  are  often  prolonged  for 
several  days,  with  music,  dancing,  revelry,  and  various  excesses  which  are  proscribed  by 
Hindoo  manners  on  all  other  occasions.  The  rage  for  pilgrimage  is  universal,  and  is  in 
itself,  indeed,  rather  the  most  venial  form  of  superstition,  since  it  affords  considerable  op- 
portunities both  of  information  and  commerce.  The  great  periodical  festivals  at  Hurdwar 
and  Juggernaut  attract  millions,  but  are  often  accompanied  with  considerable  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  The  bloody  scenes  at  Juggernaut  are  well  known  : in  these  the  frantic  victims 
of  superstition  throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  car  (Jig-  617.)  in  which  that  idol  is 

drawn  furiously  along,  and  fondly  imagine  that  they  thus 
secure  a happy  futurity.  Another  mode  of  religious 
suicide  is  by  drowning  in  holy  waters,  particularly  those 
of  the  Ganges,  and  at  the  island  of  Sagur.  Parents 
sacrifice  their  children  to  the  Ganges,  or  to  any  power 
whom  they  wish  to  propitiate ; but  this  savage  prac- 
tice was  prohibited  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and 
his  order  has  been  obeyed  without  resistance  or  murmur. 
It  is  not  known  from  what  motive  a race  of  Rajpoots,  in 
the  west,  have  been  induced  to  immolate  all  their  female 
children.  The  number  of  these  victims  has  been  esti- 
mated at  nearly  20,000  ; and  the  effects  of  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  Colonel  Walker  for  the  suppression  of  this 
horrid  practice,  which  were,  at  least  in  a great  measure, 
successful,  have  not  been  permanent.  Religious  feeling, 
however,  certainly  enters  into  that  fatal  sacrifice  by  which 
the  Indian  widow's  are  induced,  and  sometimes  even  com- 
pelled, to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their 
husbands.  This  practice  also  was,  in  1829,  prohibited 
by  a proclamation  of  Lord  William  Bentinck ; a measure 
applauded  by  all  the  enlightened  Hindoos,  though  it  has 
excited  considerable  discontent  among  the  bigoted  adherents  of  the  ancient  superstition. 

4131.  The  t'arious  Jbrms  of  penance  and  self- inflict  ion  form  another  mode  of  propitiating  the 
favour  of  the  Deity,  and  of  obtaining  with  the  vulgar  the  character  of  sanctity.  These, 
always  more  or  less  prevalent  among  superstitious  nations,  are  carried  by  the  Hindoos  to 
an  extent  elsewhere  unparalleled.  The  Indian  Yogucs,  or  fakers,  bury  themselves  in  the 
depth  of  woods,  allow  their  hair  and  their  nails  to  grow,  and  their  persons  to  be  covered 
with  filth,  till  they  almost  cease  to  present  any  vestige  of  humanity.  Others  remain  for 
years  fixed  in  one  painful  position,  with  the  ann  raised  above  the  head,  till  the  limbs  become 
shrivelled  or  distorted.  Instances  have  been  given  of  persons  who  buried  themseives  under 
ground,  leaving  only  a narrow  tube  by  which  they  might  breathe,  and  by  which  food  might 
be  introduced.  A long  course  of  such  austerities  is  imagined  to  invest  them  not  only  with 
the  highest  character  of  sanctity,  but  even  with  power  over  the  invisible  world  ; and  stories 
are  related  of  mortals  who  have  thus  ejected  potent  deities  from  their  place  in  the  sky.  A 
more  obvious  advantage  is  derived  from  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  who  lavish  not 
only  homage  but  gifts  on  these  uncouth  devotees : and,  as  a certain  period  is  supposed  to 
complete  the  merit  of  the  penance,  they  obtain  time  to  eqjoy  its  fruits,  and  often  abandon 
themselves  to  every  species  of  licentious  indulgence. 

4132.  The  ideas  of  a future  stale  present  also  a strong  and  peculiar  character  under  the 
Hindoo  mythology.  The  human  mind  being  considered  an  emanation  from  the  Bramh,  or 
supreme  mind,  they  have  adopted,  to  account  for  its  pre-existence,  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis, or  transmigration  of  souls,  which  is  diffused  over  the  whole  East.  Under 
this  system,  the  souls  of  all  animals  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  men  thus  degraded,  in  punish, 
ment  of  their  sins,  but  capable,  after  many  ages,  of  regaining  their  pristine  condition.  In 
a cow,  or  a dog,  they  recognise,  perhaps,  a deceased  friend  or  ancestor ; and  are  thus  led  to 
treat  them  with  a tenderness  characteristic  of  the  nation.  This  weakness  they  often  carry  to 
a ridiculous  height,  keeping  hospitals  for  aged  and  even  noxious  creatures.  Their  creeds 
afford  also,  for  the  reward  of  the  good,  a variety  of  heavens,  glittering  w ith  gold  and  precious 
stones,  watered  by  crystal  streams,  and  affording  in  abundance  pleasures  not  always  of  the 
purest  nature.  The  places  of  future  punishment  are  in  like  manner  multiplied,  and  filled 
with  various  species  of  torture ; such  as  being  burnt  with  hot  irons,  dragged  through  thorns, 
bitten  by  snakes,  or  thrown  into  vessels  of  liquid  fire.  The  deeds,  according  to  which  these 
rewards  or  punishments  are  awarded,  compose  the  moral  code  of  the  Hindoo.  As  it 
includes  all  the  elementary  principles  of  human  duty,  it  has,  no  doubt,  to  a great  extent,  a 
salutary  influence.  Too  great  a proportion,  however,  of  the  actions  to  which  merit  is 
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attached,  consists  merely  of  outward  idle  ceremonies  and  absurd  penances  ; and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  bestowing  of  gifts  upon  Brahmins,  is  a duty  diligently  inculcated  by  these 
reverend  instructors. 

4133.  Religion  has  evidently  been  the  main  agent  in  causing  that  distribution  into  casta 
which  forms  the  most  prominent  feature  in  Hindoo  society.  In  all  lialf-civilised  commu- 
nities, aristocratic  distinctions  are  carried  to  an  extreme  height ; but  nowhere  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  man  rendered  so  broad  and  so  monstrous  as  by  this  institution. 

Iu  Egypt,  and  other  ancient  countries,  a similar  distinction  appears  to  have  existed,  but  was 
never  so  strong  nor  so  permanent.  A greater  variety  are  enumerated  by  the  Greek  writers, 
as  existing  in  their  time  among  the  Hindoos;  but  at  present  there  appear  to  be  only  four 
prominent  castes : the  Rrahmins,  or  priests  ; Cshatryas,  or  military  class  ; the  Vaisyas,  or 
merchants  ; and  the  Sudras,  or  labourers.  The  functions  and  station  of  all  these  are  fixed 
by  their  birth  in  the  most  decided  manner. 

4134.  The  Brahmins  hold,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  first  place  in  point  of  dignity,  ami 
are  regarded  by  the  oilier  classes  with  profound  and  spontaneous  veneration.  Yet  no  esta- 
blished provision  is  made  by  the  public  for  supplying  them  with  even  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Their  ordinary  dependence  is  upon  alms ; and  to  this  mode  of  support  they  have  given  such 
a lustre,  tliat  over  all  India  he  who  receives  alms  is  considered  as  ranking  higher  than  he 
who  bestows  them.  This  situation,  at  once  powerful  and  dependent,  is  not  favourable  to 
the  character  of  the  Brahmins,  who  are  led  to  employ  their  influence  over  a superstitious 
people  entirely  to  the  furtherance  of  their  private  views.  The  bestowal  of  copious  gifts 
upon  a Brahmin,  and  his  consequent  benediction,  are  represented  as  effacing  every  sin,  and 
securing  the  most  ample  blessings.  His  curse  is  the  forerunner  of  the  most  dreadful  evils : 
it  has  even  been  represented  as  sufficient  to  strike  its  victim  dead  on  the  spot.  At  marriages, 
funerals,  and  on  other  great  festal  occasions,  the  rich  Hindoos  strive  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  large  donations  to  Brahmins,  of  cloth,  cows,  rice,  gold,  and  whatever  is  esteemed 
most  valuable.  Their  influence  is  augmented  by  the  use  of  mantrast  or  mighty  words, 
deemed  to  have  power  even  over  invisible  creatures,  as  well  as  by  the  discernment  of  the 
lucky  and  unlucky  times  and  modes  for  doing  all  things.  A prince  or  great  man  thus 
reckons  it  indispensable  to  keep  near  him  sonic  eminent  Brahmins  to  be  his  guides  in  all 
the  actions  and  emergencies  of  life. 

4135.  The  CsluilrynSy  though  inferior  to  the  Brahmins,  rank  high  in  public  esti- 
mation. The  name  signifies  14  sons  of  kings,”  and  implies  a boast  of  their  descent  from 
the  ancient  Rajahs.  In  their  persons,  they  are  handsome,  tall,  and  athletic;  but  they  arc 
generally  destitute  of  principle ; and  many  of  them  practise  the  trade  of  robbery  on  a great 
scale. 

4136.  The  V 'nisyasy  or  mercantile  class,  are  numerous  in  the  cities,  particularly  of  the 
coast,  where  they  bear  the  title  of  Banians.  Though  their  character  is  often  disgraced  by 
deceit  and  low  cunning,  some  of  them  maintain  a high  character  for  mercantile  talent  and 
probity,  and  accumulate  immense  fortunes.  In  the  interior  their  situation  is  more  equivocal ; 
they  are  found  acting  in  various  capacities,  and  many  even  serve  as  mercenaries  in  the 
.Mahratta  armies,  or  in  the  British  service. 

4137.  The  Sudrat  include  the  ryots,  or  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  also  most  of  those 
engaged  in  handicraft  trades.  Though  generally  ranked  below  the  Vaisyas,  they  do  not  alto- 
gether admit  their  inferiority  : many  of  them  acquire  considerable  wealth,  and  maintain  a 
respectable  place  in  society.  There  are,  moreover,  a number  of  small  detached  classes  formed 
by  the  mixture  of  the  four  primary  ones,  and  called  the  liurrens linker,  by  whom  most  of 
the  handicraft  trades  are  exercised. 

4138.  A class  of  outcast  beings  yet  remains,  whom  Hindoo  society  excludes,  and  to  whom 
it  denies  the  most  common  rights  of  humanity.  These  consist  of  those  persons  who,  from 
a neglect  or  violation  of  any  of  those  minute  observances  which  are  necessary  to  preserve 
caste,  have  been  expelled  from  any  of  the  four  classes  above  mentioned.  From  that  moment 
the  individual  is  deserted  by  his  nearest  relations,  is  excluded  from  all  the  charities  and 
social  connections  of  life ; he  forfeits  even  his  property,  and  is  commonly  forced  to  flee  into 
distant  exile.  The  Pariahs  in  the  south  form  a class  of  hereditary  outcasts.  No  human 
beings  exist  in  a more  lost  and  deplorable  state.  It  is  contamination  to  enter  their  house,  or 
eat  any  victuals  prepared  by  Pariahs;  nay,  some  consider  themselves  polluted  by  their  very 
touch.  They  are  confined  in  the  towns  to  separate  quarters,  niul  employed  in  the  rudest 
and  most  disgusting  labour.  In  this  degraded  condition,  it  is  but  too  natural  that  they 
should  lo.;e  all  sense  of  character,  and,  by  filth,  intoxication,  and  other  excesses  justify,  in 
some  degree,  the  contempt  in  which  they  are  held. 

4139.  This  strictness  and  uniformity  of  the  Indian  system  does  not  wholly  prevent  the 
rise  of  sectarian  distinctions . The  Vishnuvitcs  and  Sivites  without  an  absolute  separation, 
have  each  adopted  a train  of  opposite  worship  and  observances.  Contrary  to  the  toleration 
generally  prevalent  in  India,  they  engage  in  violent  quarrels,  which  often  come  to  blows,  on 
'die  merits  of  their  respective  systems.  The  Vishnuvitcs  lead  a wandering,  irregular  life, 
like  gipsies.  The  Jains  are  entire  separatists.  Instead  of  one  supreme  being,  they  worship 
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mortals  exalted  into  deities ; but  their  habits  of  life  are  strict  and  austere.  The  Boodhists, 
or  followers  of  Boodh,  profess  a creed  somewhat  similar,  but  with  a much  more  entire 
separation.  Originating  in  or  near  India,  they  have  been  almost  expelled  from  that  coun- 
try, but  have  obtained  the  supreme  religious  sway  in  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  the  whole  east  of 
Asia.  We  shall  therefore  have  opportunities  to  treat  of  them  more  particularly. 

4140.  The  literature  of  Hindostan  rests,  like  its  social  state,  almost  entirely  upon  its  reli- 
gion. To  all  the  books  which  it  owns  as  valuable  or  classical,  a divine  origin  is  ascribed. 
The  four  Vedas,  the  grand  basis  of  Hindoo  learning,  are  believed  to  have  issued  simul- 
taneously from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  though  they  are  strangely  enough  supposed  to  have 
required  the  labours  of  Vyasa,  a learned  Brahmin,  to  bring  them  into  a state  fit  for  perusal. 
They  consist  in  a great  measure  of  invocations  or  addresses  to  the  multifarious  deities  wor- 
shipped throughout  India,  many  of  which,  when  duly  repeated,  are  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  charms,  calling  down  good  on  the  worshipper  and  his  friends,  and  the  most 
dreadful  evils  upon  his  enemies.  They  contain  also  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life, 
various  in  character  and  merit;  with  a full  exposition  of  the  national  creed  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  gods,  the  creation  of  the  world,  a future  state,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
They  ore  illustrated  by  the  Sastras  and  other  most  extensive  glosses  and  comments ; all  of 
which,  like  the  original,  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  inspiration.  This  primary  foun- 
tain of  Indian  knowledge  is  carefully  shut,  unless  to  Brahmins:  none  of  any  other  class 
mast  throw'  his  eyes  on  these  sacred  pages,  or  even  understand  the  language  in  which  they 
are  written.  Second  to  them  are  the  Puranas,  which,  like  the  Vedas,  are  composed  almost 
entirely  in  verse  ; and  the  ten  Puranas  contain  nearly  half  a million  of  stanzas.  They 
form  a strange  and  heterogeneous  medley  of  sound  precept,  useful  doctrine,  wild  fable,  and 
directions  for  puerile  observances.  The  narrative  part  relates  rather  to  the  gods  than  to 
men ; but  these  superior  natures  arc  exhibited  as  conforming  very  ill  to  the  duties  which  are 
inculcated  upon  mortals ; bloody  wars  and  licentious  amours  forming  the  exploits  most 
frequently  recorded.  Below  the  Puranas  in  celebrity  and  sanctity  are  the  Mahabnrat  and 
Ramayana,  two  great  epics,  or  rather  wild  metrical  romances,  similar  in  strain  to  the  Pu- 
ranas ; for,  though  the  basis  be  narrative,  they  abound  in  precept  ; and  though  they  profess 
to  detail  the  adventures  of  human  heroes,  the  actors  and  the  events  are  almost  wholly 
supernatural. 

4141.  In  this  enumeration,  which  includes  all  the  serious  literature  of  Hindostan,  one 
capital  defect  must  be  obvious ; history  finds  in  it  no  place.  Their  wild  legends  are  plausibly 
supposed  to  have  a foundation  in  the  story  of  some  celebrated  early  kings  or  conquerors; 
but  it  is  impossible,  through  the  mist  of  fable,  even  to  conjecture  any  thing  precise  respect- 
ing their  real  existence.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are,  in  comparison,  plain  and  authentic 
chronicles.  Every  thing  in  the  shape  of  history  that  India  possesses  is  due  to  her  Maho- 
metan conquerors.  The  geography  of  the  Hindoos,  in  like  manner,  is  a mere  poetical,  or 
rather  puerile,  delineation,  in  which  they  arrange  the  features  of  the  globe  in  fancied 
symmetry,  describe  it  as  containing  mountains  of  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  seas  of  milk, 
clarified  butter,  curds,  and  spirits.  Their  chronology,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  is  divided 
into  four  ages,  of  which  three  arc  fabulous , and  the  first  consists  of  nearly  2,000,000 
years ! 

4142.  In  the  mathematical  sciences , the  Hindoos  possess  a considerable  share  of  genuine 
merit.  Algebra,  in  particular,  had  advanced  farther  w ith  them  than,  till  very  lately,  among 
the  nations  of  Europe ; since  they  had  made  a considerable  progress  in  the  indeterminate 
analysis.  Their  astronomy  has  been  famed,  but  with  less  reason  ; for  its  tables,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  indicate  observations  commencing  at  3100  a.  c.,  are  now  proved 
to  have  been  calculated  at  a period  much  more  recent.  Even  the  skill  by  which  they  were 
produced  is  now  extinct;  and  the  most  learned  Brahmin  of  the  present  day  can  with  diffi- 
culty attain  a knowledge  of  the  period  of  eclipses,  to  be  employed  by  him  for  the  purposes 
of  divination. 

4143.  In  the  lighter  and  more  elegant  branches  of  literature,  India  displays  greater  excel- 
lence. The  fables  of  Pilpai,  interspersed  with  moral  maxiins,  possess  the  highest  merit  of 
which  that  species  of  composition  can  boast,  and  have  been  translated  into  all  languages. 
The  dramatic  literature  of  the  nation  is  very  extensive,  being  little  less  voluminous  than 
ours ; and,  though  defective  in  plot,  and  destitute  of  the  varied  merits  which  characterise 
the  works  of  a Shakspearc,  a Racine,  and  a Moliere,  presents  many  passages  distinguished 
for  sweetness,  pathos,  and  humour.  Love,  too,  forms  a copious  theme ; and  the  amatory 
poets  of  India  are  eminent,  though  none  of  them  has  attained  the  fame  of  Hafiz.  These 
compositions,  however,  want  the  genuine  language  of  passion  : they  arc  distinguished  by 
splendid  imagery,  but  empty  profession  ; there  is  something  about  them  stately,  sophisticated, 
and  gravely  extravagant.  It  may  be  observed,  with  regard  to  these  and  to  all  the  other 
branches  of  Indian  literature,  that  their  productions  are  ancient ; the  language  in  which 
they  are  written  is  dead;  and  wc  know  few  Hindoo  authors  of  the  present  day  who 
are  at  all  distinguished.  The  Brahmins,  who  alone  ought  to  he  learned,  arc  now  almost 
wholly  illiterate.  The  only  tincture  of  literature  and  thought  appears  to  exist  among  some 
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of  the  higher  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities,  who  have  derived  it  chiefly  from  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  and  particularly  with  the  missionaries.  Among  these,  Rammohun  Roy  is 
the  most  distinguished.  . . 

4 i 44.  Considering  the  Hindoos  as  n refined  and  wealthy  people,  it  seems  surprising  that  their 
architectural  monuments  should  at  present  be  of  so  humble  a character.  Even  their  temples, 
on  which  a superstitious  people  might  have  been  expected  to  spare  neither  cost  nor  art, 
are  immensely  numerous,  indeed,  but  both  small  in  size  and  rude  in  structure.  This  cha- 
racter does  not  apply  to  the  ancient  religious  edifices.  The  pagoda  of  Tanjore,  and  the 
mighty  excavations  of  Ellora  and  Elephants,  present  features  which  may  rival  the  most 
splendid  of  those  found  in  other  Oriental  empires.  Temples  erected  even  in  the  small 
Rajpoot  principalities  display  a beauty  rivalling  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  even  of 
Greece.  Colonel  Tod  conceives,  indeed,  that  Hindoo  art  has  undergone  a progressive 
degeneracy ; and  the  more  ancient  the  specimens  are,  they  arc  always  the  more  valuable. 
Since  the  sway  of  Mahometan  nations  was  established  in  India,  all  the  finest  structures 
have  been  reared  by  them,  and  in  their  own  peculiar  style.  The  mosques  and  tombs  con- 
structed by  Akbar,  Shah  Jehan,  and  Aurengzebe  rank  with  the  most  splendid  specimens  of 
Saracenic  art.  The  palaces  are  also  magnificent,  yet  built  in  a light  and  airy  style,  rather 
resembling  pavilions.  They  are  contrived  for  the  admission  of  air  from  every  point  of  the 
compass : they  have  spacious  halls,  long  galleries,  projecting  roofs,  and  terraces  open  to  the 
sky,  with  accommodation  for  sleeping  there  when  the  weather  permits.  They  enclose  shaded 
courts,  gardens  fuU  of  Wees,  marble  baths,  jets  d’eau,  arbours ; every  thing  which  can  pre- 
vent the  heat  from  being  painfully  felt.  The  great  display  of  wealth  is  in  the  furniture, 
particularly  in  the  fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  ornamented  with  gold,  which  are  cither  spread 
on  the  floor  and  seats  or  hung  round  the  walls.  The  throne  of  the  Mogul  was  estimated 
at  4 000,000 1.  sterling,  made  up  by  diamonds  and  other  jewels  received  in  gifts  during 
a long  succession  of  ages.  Meantime,  the  habitations  of  the  ordinary  class  are  of  the 
humblest  description,  rudely  composed  of  canes  and  earth,  and  roofed  with  thatch.  Irre- 
gular collections  of  these  hovels,  like  clusters  of  villages  crowded  together,  form  the  main 
composition  of  the  greatest  Mogul  capitals,  the  splendour  of  which  consists  wholly  in  a few 
great  streets  or  squares,  formed  by  the  bouses  of  the  grandees. 

" 4145.  The  vestments  of  the  Hindoos  are  suited  to  the  climate,  and  composed  of  the 

manufactures  of  the  country  ; they  consist  of  long  flow  - 


ing robes  of  cotton,  both  loose  and  light  (fig.  618.).  In 
some  of  the  higher  regions  only,  coarse  woollens  of  home 
manufacture  are  preferred.  The  clothes  wom  by  the 
higher  ranks  do  not  differ  much,  unless  iu  their  superior 
fineness ; but  the  rank  of  the  wearer  is  indicated  by  a pro- 
fusion of  jewels,  embroidery,  and  gilding,  the  display  of 
which  caused  the  Mogul  court  in  its  glory  to  be  regarded 
as  without  a parallel  in  the  world.  The  fallen  princes 
and  soubahs,  who  have  risen  upon  its  ruins,  console  them- 
selves by  maintaining  as  much  of  this  parade  as  their  re- 
duced revenues  will  support. 


4146.  In  regard  to  diet,  the  Hindoos  practise  abstemiousness  more  than  any  other  nation  ; 
and  this  from  feelings  not  merely  of  duty,  but  of  pride.  The  man  who  consumes,  or  even 
tastes,  animal  food  or  spirituous  liquors,  is  considered  by  all  the  higher  castes  as  an  impure 
and  degraded  being,  who  must  be  thrust  out  from  among  them,  and  doomed  to  mingle  with 
the  vilest  of  his  race.  Rice  and  water  suffice  for  the  food  of  the  purest  classes,  and  scarcely 
any  who  have  the  slightest  pretension  to  caste  will  admit  within  their  lips  a morsel  of  beef. 
The  scruple  diminishes  as  we  descend  ; but  it  is  only  among  the  outcast  classes  that  intem- 
perance is  found  to  prevail.  The  Mahometans,  though  by  no  means  so  scrupulous,  are 
yet  temperate.  Their  chief  luxury  is  fruit,  the  beat  of  which,  being  brought  from  the 
mountainous  regions  round  India,  is  seen  only  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 


Skct.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

4147.  In  surveying  that  vast  field  which  the  local  geography  of  India  opens,  we  shall 
reduce  it  into  four  subdivisions:  the  Bengal  provinces,  including  the  former  scats  of 
Mogul  empire  ; the  western  provinces ; central  India ; the  south  of  India ; and,  lastly,  the 
countries  on  the  Himalayah. 

SnusICT.  1.  Bengal  Provinces. 

4148.  In  pursuing  tlie  local  survey  of  Hindostan,  it  will  be  expedient  to  begin  with 
Bengal,  the  most  fertile  province,  and,  since  it  became  the  seat  of  the  power  which  rules  over 
Hindustan,  the  centre  of  political  influence.  The  Bengal  presidency,  the  greatest  of  the 
three  into  w hich  British  India  is  divided,  comprises  much  more  than  the  mere  province  of 
that  name.  It  is  a great  empire,  extending  over  all  the  fine  regions  watered  by  the  Ganges 
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and  the  Jumna,  and  comprising  the  provinces,  or  rather  kingdoms,  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  Be- 
nares, Oude,  Allahabad,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Oris6a.  These  territories,  according  to  estimates 
made  with  some  care,  were  supposed  to  contain  about  220,000  square  miles,  and  40,000,000 
inhabitants.  Within  this  presidency  are  forty  inferior  courts,  stationed  at  the  principal 
towns,  six  courts  of  appeal,  and  one  supreme  court  at  Calcutta. 

4149.  Bengal  Proper  consists  of  a vast  alluvial  plain,  intersected  by  the  lower  courses  of 
the  Ganges  and  Br&hmapoutra,  with  their  numerous  branches.  These,  during  the  rainy 
season,  which  lasts  from  June  to  September,  inundate  the  whole  country,  and  convert  it 
into  a sea,  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction.  The  whole  region  is  then 
navigable,  and  boats  are  seen  sailing  through  the  cornfields,  in  which  the  ears  of  rice  appear 
above  the  water.  The  soil  consists  entirely  of  sand  and  clay,  not  a rock  or  even  a stone, 
being  found  for  400  miles  up  the  Ganges.  Fields  thus  profusely  irrigated  produce  immense 
crops  of  rice,  of  which  Bengal  is  the  chief  granary.  The  sugar-cane  also  flourishes ; but 
the  other  Indian  products  are  not  so  copious  as  in  the  upper  provinces.  The  mango,  that 
most  delicious  of  Oriental  fruits,  grows  here  in  perfection ; but  other  fruits  and  culinary 
vegetables  are  watery  and  insipid.  A great  trade  is  carried  on,  up  and  down  the  Ganges,  in 
boats  of  various  form  and  dimension,  the  navigation  of  which  is  supposed  to  employ  nearly 
300,000  men.  The  main  staple  of  their  trade  is  the  conveyance  of  rice  from  the  country 
districts  to  the  great  cities,  and  salt  from  the  coast  to  the  interior. 

4150.  Nearly  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Bengal  consists  of  the  Sunderbunds,  extending  for 
about  180  miles.  The  Ganges,  in  entering  the  sea  by  eight  large  mouths,  divides  itself 
into  a labyrinth  of  streams  and  creeks,  through  which  boats  make  a difficult  and  perilous 
passage  amid  conflicting  tides  and  eddies.  The  lands  intersected  by  these  numerous  chan- 
nels, being  inundated  by  the  water,  which  is  every  where  salt,  have  never  been  brought 
under  any  regular  culture.  They  form  a vast  desert,  overgrown  with  thick  forests,  whence 
Calcutta  is  supplied  with  wood  for  firing,  and  for  the  building  of  boats.  These  ex- 
tensive marshes  afford  also  the  opportunity  of  producing,  by  mere  solar  evaporation,  large 
quantities  of  excellent  salt,  for  which  there  is  a constant  demand  in  the  upper  districts 
of  India.  The  Ganges  appears,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  have  experienced  successive 
alterations  in  the  main  channels  by  which  it  is  entered.  The  only  one  at  present  navigable 
for  large  vessels  is  the  most  westerly,  called  the  Hoogly,  but  which  by  no  means  transmits 
the  main  body  of  its  waters. 

4151.  On  the  Hoogly  branch  is  situated  Calcutta  (Jig.  619.),  which,  from  a few 

straggling  cottages  in  a 
wooded  marsh,  has  been 
raised  by  Britain  to  be 
the  capital  of  India.  In 
1696,  the  English  were 
allow'ed  by  Aurengzcbe 
to  establish  a factory',  and 
in  the  following  year  to  se- 
cure it  by  a fort.  In  1 757, 
it  had  not  above  seventy 
English  houses,  when  it 
was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  SurajahDowlah.  Lord 
Clive,  having  become  mas- 
ter of  Bengal,  made  Calcutta  the  capital,  and  founded  a fort,  w hich  has  cost  about  2,000,000/., 
and  is  very  strong,  though  requiring  at  least  10,000  troops  for  its  defence.  Calcutta  has  from 
that  time  been  perpetually  increasing,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  500,000  inhabitants;  while, 
within  a radius  of  tw  enty  miles,  there  are  upwards  of  2,000,000.  The  situation  was  origin- 
ally very  unhealthy,  being  in  the  midst  of  forests  and  swamps  ; and,  though  these  have  been 
in  a great  measure  cleared  away,  it  still  sutlers  by  the  damp  breezes  from  the  Sunderbunds. 
The  English  town,  or  suburb,  called  Chouringee,  consists  of  4300  houses.  Though  built  only 
of  brick,  it  is  elegant,  and  even  superb  : the  houses  are  handsome,  covered  with  fine  plaster, 
called  chunam,  each  being  detached,  and  surrounded  by  a wall.  Strangers  ascending  the 
river  are  particularly  struck  by  the  number  of  elegant  villas,  with  which  all  the  environs 
are  studded.  The  Black  Town,  comprising  much  the  greater  part  of  Calcutta,  consists,  as 
in  other  parts  of  India,  of  miserable  cottages  of  mud  and  bamboo.  The  government 
house  is  a very  splendid  and  costly  structure ; and  considerable  state  is  maintained, 
though  not  to  that  degree  which  can  rival  the  parade  of  Asiatic  courts.  A college 
was  founded  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  which  boasted  many  illustrious  members,  but 
has  of  late  been  much  reduced.  The  allowances  to  all  the  servants  of  government  are 
liberal  • and  though  their  aim,  in  going  out,  has  generally  been  to  return  with  on  inde- 
pendent fortune,  they  indulge  in  a hospitable,  splendid,  and  expensive  style  of  li\ii»g. 
Large  dinner  parties,  in  preference  to  public  amusements,  form  the  favourite  recre- 
ation. 
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4152.  Calcutta,  on  the  we*t,  touches  almost  immediately  on  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Ori*«a ; but, 
before  ascending  into  the  interior,  we  mutt  take  a view  of  Chittagong,  the  most  easterly  district,  situated 
beyond  the  estuary  of  the  Brahmapootra,  and  touching  almost  immediately  on  the  Birman  frontier.  A large 
part  of  it  consists  of  mountain  and  woodland  tracts,  through  which  roam  large  herds  of  wild  elephants  : but 
other  tracts  arc  very  well  adapted  for  cultivation  ; and  the  result  of  enquiries  made  by  the  Marquess  Wdiesiey 
gave  reason  for  computing  it*  inhabitants  at  I ,200,000.  The  agricultural  population  are  called  Choomcas: 
they  live,  in  a peaceable  manner,  under  a rajah  who  pays  a tribute  to  government ; but  the  interior  is  occu. 
pied  by  the  Kookies  or  Lunctas,  who  live  almost  the  life  of  savage* ; have  their  villages  on  the  top  of  high 
nilU,  surprise  their  enemies  in  the  night,  massacre  the  males,  and  carry  off  the  women  and  children  as  slaves. 
Islamabad,  the  capital,  is  an  ancient  city,  on  a navigable  river,  with  a tolerable  harbour  ; and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  render  it  the  emporium  of  Bengal ; but  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  it  has  always 
secured  the  preference  to  the  western  ports. 

4155.  Returning  to  Calcutta , and  ascending  the  Hoogly  branch,  wo  come  first  to  Scrampore,  a neat  thriving 
little  town,  at  winch  is  a Danish  settlement.  This  place  is  interesting  os  the  seat  of  the  Baptist  misnionarics, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  such  learned  and  extensive  labours  in  the  pious  task  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  all  the  language*  of  India,  and  even  of  China.  About  twenty  miles  above  Calcutta  is 
Chandemagore , noted  as  the  capital  of  the  settlements  belonging  to  the  French  in  BcngaL  It  surrendered, 
however,  to  Ixml  Clive ; and,  though  restored,  has  never  regained  any  importance.  Six  mile*  higher  is 
Hoogly,  for  several  centuries  the  itort  of  Bengal,  and  the  seat  first  of  the  Portuguese,  and  afterwards  of 
the  British  and  Dutch  factories,  ft  ranked  at  one  time  among  the  greatest  Indian  ctnporia;  but,  on  Uie  rise 
of  Calcutta,  gradually  lost  it*  splendour,  though  it  is  still  populous  and  considerable 

4154.  About  120  miles  above  Calcutta,  and  on  the  same  branch,  occurs  Moorshciiabad,  made.  In  1704,  the 
capital  of  Bengal,  and  still  the  residence  of  the  Nabob,  who,  being  allowed  a handsome  pension  by  the  British 
government,  lives  in  considerable  state.  This  city,  and  the  contiguous  one  of  Cosiimbuzor,  also  large  and 
populous,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Ganges,  form  the  main  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  which  is 
nowhere  else  in  IndiA  carried  to  equal  perfection.  The  fabrics  arc  chiefly  taffeta*,  satins,  carpets,  and 
knitted  stockings.' 

4155.  To  the  i rest  of  the  line  ud  the  river,  are  the  districts  of  Jlardiran  and  Ttirbhoom,  the  former  of  which 
is  reckoned  nearly  the  most  fertile  in  India.  Though  only  seventy. three  miles  long  and  forty. th  e brood,  it 
maintains  & population  of  2,n0u,<MJ0 ; and  the  rajah,  as  zemindar,  pays  a revenue  of  4U>,I4HJ/.  It  io  entirely 
Agricultural,  and  contains  no  town  of  importance. 


4156.  To  the  east  of  this  line,  also  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Megna  or  Lower  I.rah- 
inapoutra,  is  Dacca,  a very  fine  and  interesting  district.  Wholly  intersected  by  theae  rivers 
and  their  branches,  it  is  liable  to  extensive  inundations,  which  often  alter  the  boundaries  of 
fields,  and  convert  many  into  jungle,  while  to  others  they  communicate  extreme  fertility. 
Dacca  is  thc'chief  seat  of  the  muslin  manufacture,  and  its  fabrics  of  this  description  are  the 
finest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  world.  Of  late,  however,  the  demand  has  so  much 
diminished,  that  the  hereditary  skill  by  which  this  beautiful  art  is  preserved  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost.  Cotton  quilts,  dimities,  and  cloths  arc  also  manufactured.  Dacca  was  the 
capital  of  Bengal  in  the  reign  of  Jchangire,  and  is  still  a very  large  city.  It  contains 
150,000  inhabitants,  displays  no  particular  splendour,  but  is  the  seat  of  a great  trade. 


v return  to  the  Ganges , and,  joining  its  main  stream,  soon  discover  the  remains  of  Rajemahl,  the 
f the  aoubahs  of  Bengal  under  Aurengzabe,  ami  celebrated  even  in  the  Fast  for  its  magnificence. 

Marble  halls  and  deserted  courts  mark  the  dciurtcd  grandeur  of 
tin-  palace  of  Sultan  Shujah.  A little  to  the  north,  on  a river  which 
falls  into  the  Ganges,  is  Mnulda,  a thriving  place,  with  considerable 
jnnnufacturn  of  silk,  and  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton.  A few  miles 
from  Mnulda,  along  a branch  of  the  Ganges  now  dried  up,  extend 
for  many  miles  the  remains  of  ikmr,  which,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Mahometan  conquerors  established  as  a proud  capital  of 
India.  The  materials  appear  to  have  been  carried  away  to  form 
modern  cities  ; a great  part  of  the  present  site  consists  of  jungle, 
the  abode  of  tigers  ; but  wherever  cultivation  takes  place,  the  bm*- 
4mt  in  the  soil  indicates  ancient  habitation.  A diligent  search 
has  recently  discovered  the  remains  of  a considerable  number  of 
ni»«ques  and  palaces.  One  minaret  [Jig  620.1,  represented  by  Mr. 
Daniel,  displays  the  traces  of  jiccullar  magnificence. 

4158.  Upper  Bengal  present#  a considerably  different 
nsjicct  from  the  lower  province.  The  climate  is  cooler  ; 
and  wheat  and  barley  are  raised,  in  preference  to  rice. 
The  northern  tracts  are  hilly  and  irregular,  inhabited  by 
a race  of  short,  stout,  rough  mountaineers,  who  some- 
times annoy  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  but  who  dis- 
play an  honesty  and  veracity  very  superior  to  that  of 
Hindoos  in  general.  The  Ganges,  which  had  liitherto 


415, . V\  i* 


rewdencQ  or 


(,iircad  its  waters  so  wide  over  the  plain,  is  now  confined  Itctwccn  granite  rocks,  which  at 
Sicrygolly  approximate  so  closely,  that  attempts  were  made  to  defend  the  passage  by  a forti- 
fication, now  abandoned  to  decay.  On  emerging  from  tills  narrow  pass,  we  enter  another 


tiisinct. 

41.-9.  Ttahnr,  though  properly  a distinct  province,  is  often  almost  identified  with  Bengal. 
The  territory  is  fertile  and  beautiful ; not  so  copiously  inundated,  but  still  well  watered 
by  the  Ganges  and  numerous  tributaries  particularly  the  Sonne,  from  the  \ indhya  chain, 
and  the  Gtmduck  from  the  Snowy  Mountains.  In  preference  to  rice,  it  yields  very-  fine 
wheat ; hut  opium  nnd  saltpetre,  both  excellent  and  in  large  quantity,  form  its  characteristic 
products.  It  altounds  also  in  all  the  manufactures  of  India,  though  none  of  them  attain 
the  same  unrivalled  excellence  as  at  Dacca  and  Moorshedaliad. 


4 1 fiO.  The  Cm  !£<•!  u mill  the  line  upon  which  I he  frrerU  dtiet  are  situated.  Mnnghir, 
capital  of  a fine  district  of  the  same  name,  is  a considerable  and  ancient  town,  commanding 
a peculiarly  admirable  view  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  the  frequent  residence 
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of  Sultan  Shujah,  and  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  who  bestowed  great  pains  in  erecting  a very  strong 
fort  for  its  defence.  To  this  erection  the  British  government  have  ceased  to  attach  much 
importance,  since  their  dominions  were  extended  so  far  to  the  westward  as  to  render  Monghir 
no  longer  a frontier  station.  Somewhat  lower  down  is  Boglipoor,  a neat  manufacturing 
town,  which  sometimes  gives  name  to  the  district. 


4161.  The  city  of  Bahar  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  river ; and.  though  the  ancient  capital,  and  even  a 
royal  residence,  has  now  fallen  much  into  decay.  The  chief  city  of  the  province,  and  one  or  the  greatest  in 
India,  is  Patna,  extending  about  four  miles  Along  the  river.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  1'alibothra ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  soubahs  of  Bahar  before  its  govern, 
roent  was  merged  into  that  of  Bengal.  There  are  a number  of  mosques  and  temples ; but  the  only  part  of  the 
city  which  can  be  considered  handsome  is  the  suburb  of  Bankipoor,  occupied  by  the  British  residents.  The 
prosperity  of  Patna  is  founded  on  the  fertility  and  high  cultivation  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  and 
on  its  importance  as  the  emporium  for  the  staple  products  of  opium  and  saltpetre.  Dinapoor,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Patna,  forms  a fine  military  station.  Gaya,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  that  city,  and  on  a tributary  of  the 
Ganges,  is  one  of  the  holy  cities  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  scene  of  a most  crowded  pilgrimage.  About  forty 
miles  above  Patna,  the  Ganges  receives  the  Gogra,  the  second  of  its  tributaries  in  magnitude ; and,  soon  alter 
passing  Buxar,  a strong  fortress,  now  dismantled,  we  quit  Bahar. 

4!6i  Allahabad , the  next  province,  is  very  extensive,  reaching  farther  north  and  south  of  the  river  than 

along  its  banks : the  latter  portion,  how. 
ever,  is  by  much  the  finest.  The  first  di*. 
trict  which  occurs  is  that  of  Benares,  con- 
sidered sometimes  as  a separate  province, 
and  even  occasionally  annexed  to  Uude.  It 
is  supposed,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Burdwan,  to  be  the  richest  and  most  cul. 
tivated  district  of  all  India,  and,  within  a 
narrow  coinpass,  contains  a population  of 
3,000, 100.  Its  chief  ornament,  nowever,  is 
the  city  of  Benares  (Jig . 621.1,  which  is  uni- 
versally  accounted  by  the  Hindoos  to  be 
ancient  and  holy  beyond  all  others.  It  may 
be  said  to  form  the  grand  depository  of  the 
religion  and  learning  of  this  vast  country. 
Its  sacred  character,  which  is  supposed  to 
ensure  the  salvation  of  all  who  die  within  its 
precincts,  cannot  fail,  in  a nation  devoted  to 
pilgrimage,  of  rendering  Benares  a scene  of 
extensive  and  crowded  resort.  Its  own  po- 

Sulation,  long  supposed  to  exceed  500,000, 
as  been  found  by  a late  census  not  to  be 
more  than  200,000 ; but  it  is  augmented,  at  solemn  seasons,  by  pilgrims  to  a much  greater  number.  Benares, 
in  fact,  presents  a more  lofty  and  imposing  aspect  than  any  other  Indian  city.  Us  houses,  instead  of  being  a 

mere  collection  of  mud  and  straw  huts, 
are  most  of  them  built  of  brick,  and 
some  of  them  five  or  six  stories  high  ; 
so  that  they  make  a very  magnificent 
appearance,  especially  from  the  oppo. 
site  side  of  the  river.  Partly,  however, 
with  a view  to  coolness,  the  streets  are 
very  narrow,  with  small  windows,  and 
terraced  roofs.  Benares  contains  also 
temples  and  mosques  in  vast  numbers  ; 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  other  modern 
Hindoo  structures,  not  on  a scale  com. 
mensurate  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
country  and  city.  The  greatest  of  them 
was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  Aureng. 
ache,  who  in  its  stead  erected  a mosque, 
which  now  forms  the  principal  orna. 
ment  of  Benares.  Chunarghur  [Jtg.612  ), 
near  Benares,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
of  the  Indian  hill  forts,  and  has  been 
converted  by  the  British  into  a great  military  station.  It  was  anciently  a town  of  great  importance,  and 
contains  a mosque,  the  entrance  to  which  has  been  delineated  by  Mr.  Liauicl,  as  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  this  species  of  architecture  f./f g.  62.1). 

4163.  The  next  division  <f  the  province,  in  ascending  the  river,  is  that  of  Allahabad  Proper.  It  is  highly 

productive,  more  in  wheat  than  in  rice: 
for,  though  traversed  by  the  parallel 
streams  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  it 
is  little  inundated,  and  the  water,  so 
essential  to  the  growth  of  rice,  requires 
to  be  conveyed  by  laborious  processes 
over  the  fields  The  city  is  extensive, 
but  not  distinguished  by  any  peculiar 
magnificence  or  ornament.  Its  chief 
feature  consists  in  the  fortified  palace 
(Jig-  624.', begun  by  the  emperor  Akbar, 
on  which  upwards  of  12,0U0,000  rupee* 
are  supposed  to  have  been  expended. 
It  is  of  surprising  extent,  having  one 
side  on  the  Jumna,  and  the  other  near 
the  Ganges,  which  rivers  here  unite. 
It  was  considered  by  the  Hindoos  as 
impregnable ; but,  not  being  found 
proof  against  cannon,  the  English  have 
fortified  it  in  the  European  manner, 
wrrmAsca  to  a rno^i  a at  cnuNAaoni «.  and  have  made  it  a grand  military  depot 


the  turner  provinces.  The  Hindoos  regard  with  religion,  veneration  all  junctions  of  rivers,  particularly 
with  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges.  This  junction,  therefore,  of  the  Ganges  with  its  greatest  tributary 
becomes  without  dispute,  the  holiest  spot  in  all  llin<ln>tan.  Accordingly,  it  attracts  hosts  of  pilgrims  of 
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whom  many  endeavour  to  secure  a happy  fhturity  by  seeking  death  In  its  hallowed  stream.  The  most 
approved  mode  has  been,  for  the  devotee  to  cut  off  his  own  head,  and  allow  it  to  drop  in,  as  an  offering  to  the 
Gaugetic  deity.  Not  far  from  Allahabad  is  Minaporc,  one  of  the  greatest  inland  trading  towns  of  India,  a 
great  mart  for  cotton  and  spun  silk,  and  the  scat  of  very  considerable  manufactures. 

416k  The  other  districts  of  AUahabad  extend  chiefly  south. west  from  the  Jumna  towards  the  Vindhya 

mountains  and  the  head  of  the  Nerbud. 
dah.  This  territory  is  of  great  extent,  but, 
being  hilly  and  ofron  arid,  is  by  no  means 
so  productive  as  the  tract  watered  by  the 
two  rivers.  It  is  a very  strong  country, 
the  hills  generally  presenting  that  form  of 
precipitous  sides,  with  a table-land  at  top, 
which  renders  them,  as  natural  fort  idea- 
tions, stronger  than  any  which  can  be 
made  by  art  To  the  greater  part  of  this 
district  is  given  the  name  of  Bunddcimd, 
the  chief  city  of  which  is  Caliinger,  the 
strongest  fortress  of  the  character  wc  have 
just  described,  and  the  rival  of  Gwalior.  It 
was  long  held  by  an  independent  rajah, 
even  against  the  Mogul , but  in  1810,  by 
prodigious  efforts  of  valour,  and  after  one 
severe  repulse,  the  British  became  masters 
of  it  Cawnpoor.  on  the  Ganges,  has  be- 
come highly  important  as  a military  station.  Bundclcund  is  distinguished  by  the  diamond  mines  of  Pan n ah, 
which,  though  not  in  any  respect  equal  to  those  of  Golconda,  are  of  great  value.  In  the  time  of  Akbar, 
their  annual  produce  was  estimated  at  eight  lacs  of  rupees ; but  It  is  now  much  diminished. 

4165.  The  province  or  kingdom  of  Oude  extends  north  from  Allahabad,  near  whose  eastern  frontier  the 
Ganges,  as  already  mentioned,  receives  the  Gogra  or  Sarayu,  which  is  its  greatest  tributary  next  to  the 
Jumna:  and  forms  a broad  and  copious  stream  descending  from  the  Hinulayah.  Its  course  had  previously 
watered  the  plain  of  Oudc,  a rich  territory,  the  lower  districts  of  which  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Bahar  and 
Benares,  on  which  they  border ; and  the  upper,  though  not  equal,  by  no  means  barren.  By  the  treaty  of  1801, 
a large  and  valuable  portion  was  ceded  to  the  British  ; the  nabob  retains  the  rest,  and  continues  to  reside,  in 
diminished  splendour,  at  Lucknow.  This  city,  while  the  nabobs  of  Oude  were  in  ftill  power,  ranked  with  the 
most  splendid  in  India.  Sujah  ul  Dow  la,  who  had  a peculiar  architectural  taste,  embellished  it  with  a number 
of  mosques  and  palaces,  with  varied  ornaments  and  gilded  domes,  which  have  a very  brilliant  efffect.  The 
population  has  been  reckoned  at  000,000.  but  is  probably  diminished.  Oude,  the  earlier  capital,  is  in  ruins  ; 
out  Fayzabad,  which  succeeded  it  as  such.  Is  still  a populous  city. 

4166.  Proceeding  up  the  parallel  stream*  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  we  find  the  space 
between  them,  and  for  some  distance  westward,  occupied  by  the  province  of  Agra.  This 
extensive  territory  presents  sensible  indications  of  its  approach  to  the  great  mountain 
territory  of  India.  The  climate,  unless  when  hot  winds  blow,  is  cool,  and  even  actually 
cold ; and  the  rivers,  less  ample,  and  confined  within  higher  banks,  administer  sparingly  the 
boon  of  moisture.  It  derives  its  chief  lustre  from  containing  Agra,  one  of  the  great  Mogul 
capitals.  This  it  owed  to  Akbar,  who,  from  a village  converted  it  into  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  Asia.  It  completely  shared,  however,  the  fall  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  now  in  ruins.  Yet  the  eye  may  still  range  over  a vast  extent  of  country,  covered 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  magnificence.  The  houses,  like  those  of  Benares,  are  high, 
and  the  streets  narrow.  The  vicinity  is  adorned  by  the  palace  of  Akbar,  and  still  more 
by  the  Taje  Mahal  {Jig . 825.),  erected  by  Shah  Jehan,  in  memory  of  his  sultana;  which 

is  reckoned  the  finest  tomb  in 
the  world.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  white  marble,  inlaid 
with  precious  stones,  and  is  said 
to  have  cost  750,000/.  Agra, 
since  its  capture  by  General 
Lake  in  1803,  has  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  British, 
and  is  become  the  seat  of  one 
of  their  grand  courts  of  justice 
and  revenue. 


OATS  TO  TUB  TAJ*  KAN  At— 


rojiTtriso  rALAc*  at  allahabad. 


4167.  Secundra  and  Mutlra  are  two  ancient  and  remarkable  cities,  situated  on  the  Jumna  a little  above 
Agra.  The  former,  now  in  ruin*,  is  only  distinguished  as  containing  the  splendid  and  ornamented  tomb  of 

Akbar  (/*.  626),  composed  en- 
tirely of  white  marbJe.  Muttra  is 
one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  vene- 
rated Hindoo  citie*,  considered 
by  Hebcr  as  almost  resembling 
Benares.  It  is  Mill  a considerable 
place,  and  important  as  a military 
station. 

4168.  The  finest  and  most  fertile 
part  of  the  province  qf  Agra  it  the 
l>oab,o r the  country  between  the 
rivers;  and  it  is  in  the  immediate 
occupation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment Within  this  district  ar® 
the  remains  of  Kanoge,  now  a 
poor  village,  situated  to  the  west 
of  the  Ganges,  but  whose  brick 
walls,  extending  for  six  miles, 
attest  the  ancient  grandeur  of  a capital  which,  eight  centuries  ago,  ranked  superior  to  any  other  in  northern 
Hindustan.  A Hindoo  temple,  and  the  mausoleum  of  two  Mahometan  saints,  still  display  magnificence ; and 
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a number  of  ancient  coina  hare  been  dug  up  on  the  apot.  Fumickabad,  capital  of  a email  district  of  the  aame 
name,  ia  a thriving  commercial  city. 

4161).  Agra,  writ  aj  thr  Jumna,  ii  divided  into  two  parte  by  the  tributary  rtrcnm  of  the  Chumbul,  flowing 
outward  from  the  vicinity  of  Oojein.  The  northern  part  ia  held  by  a number  of  rajalm,  whom  fear  or 
policy  maintains  in  a dependent  alliance  with  Britain.  Thev  belong  chiefly  to  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Jaut*. 
who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  mifrrated  from  the  bank's  of  the  Lower  Indus,  and,  availing  themselves 
of  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire,  seized  a number  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  district  The  capital  of 
their  most  powerful  chief  is  Bhurtpore,  perhaps  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  mountain  fortresses  of  India. 
Ip  siege  in  18(15  cost  the  British  army  a greater  loss  than  it  had  sustained  in  any  three  pitched  battles;  and 
the  rajah,  at  the  close  of  it,  was  able  to  secure  very  favourable  terms.  In  1825,  however,  it  yielded  to  the 
British  arms.  The  province  to  the  south  of  the  Chumbul  was  allowed  by  the  treaty  of  1805  to  be  annexed  to 
the  territories  of  Scindia.  It  contains  also  a number  of  hill  forts,  among  which  is  pre-eminent  Gwalior  ijig.CS 7.) 

which,  for  natural  strength,  has 
scarcely,  perhaps,  its  equal  in  the 
world.  It  consists  of  a table  plain 
a mile  and  a half  long,  and  less 
than  a quarter  broad  : and,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a pre- 
cipitous face  of  rock,  was  supposed 
impregnable,  till,  in  1780.  it  was 
carried  by  escalade  by  Major  Top- 
ham  : and  again,  in  1804,  so  for. 
midaole  a breach  was  effected  by 
Colonel  White,  as  to  cause  its 
surrender.  Lord  Cornwallis  after- 
wards ceded  it  to  Scindia,thc  Mah. 
ratta  chief,  who  has  made  it  his 
capital:  an  act  of  his  lordship 
which  has  been  considered  more 
generous  than  politic.  Gohud  is 
also  an  important  place,  though 
not  of  the  same  military  strength.  Its  rajifti  acted  for  some  time  an  important  part  in  Indian  politics;  but 
he  is  now  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  ecindia. 


4170.  Continuing  to  ascend  in  a north-westerly  direction  up  the  great  rivers,  and  approach- 
ing to  their  mountain  sources,  we  find  Delhi , raised  latterly  to  high  distinction  as  the  chief 
seat  of  Mogul  empire.  This  province  is  ruder,  and  less  susceptible  of  culture,  than  any  of 
those  hitherto  named.  Few  parts  of  it  enjoy  the  benefit  of  inundation,  except  the  banks  of 
the  Cunggar ; while  artificial  irrigation  and  agricultural  improvement  have  been  almost 
annihilated  by  the  desolating  ravages,  first  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  subsequently  of  the  Afghans 
and  Mahrattas.  The  central  district  of  the  province  between  the  two  rivers  is  held  by  the 
British  in  immediate  sovereignty ; and,  notwithstanding  some  defects  of  administration,  it  is 

sensibly  recovering,  and  its  po- 
pulation is  increasing.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  near  the 
northern  frontier,  is  found, 
mouldering  in  decay,  the  city  of 
Delhi.  It  was,  in  early  times, 
a great  Hindoo  metropolis,  un- 
der the  name  of  Indraput;  but 
Shah  Jehan,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  made 
it  the  chief  scat  of  Mogul  do- 
minion, and  such  it  afterwards 
continued.  Here,  in  1 HOG,  died 
Shah  Allum,  the  last  of  that  mighty  dynasty  who  could  he  said  to  enjoy  any  portion  of  real 
empire.  His  son  Akbar  ie  still  allowed  by  the  British  to  bear  that  great  name,  and  to 

receive  a consideraoie  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
province,  which  enables  him  to  live  in  some  splendour. 
\\  hat  remains  of  Delhi  is  still  rather  a handsome  city ; 
the  streets,  though  narrow,  contain  many  good  houses, 
built  of  brick,  and  partly  of  stone.  It  contains  some 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  and  is  the  rendezvous  of  the 
caravans  which  maintain  the  communication  of  India  with 
Cabul  and  Cashmere.  The  palace  of  Shah  Jehan,  with 
its  gardens,  a mile  in  circumference,  bears  still  a most 
magnificent  aspect,  particularly  its  gateway ; but  a long 
range  of  those  belonging  to  the  great  chiefs  and  omrahs 
of  the  empire,  adorned  with  gilded  mosques,  pavilions, 
tombs,  now  present  only  one  vast  scene  of  ruin  and 

4171.  Delhi  contains  the  most  splendid  modern  edifices 
which  any  part  of  the  empire  is  adorned.  The  mosque 
the  Jumna  Musjeed  ( fig.  628.),  erected  by  a 
daughter  of  Aurengzebe,  of  red  stone  inlaid  with  marble, 
is  considered  decidedly  the  finest  structure  in  India  dedi- 
cated to  Moslem  worship.  The  Cuttub  Minar  (Jig.  629.), 
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reared  by  one  of  the  Patan  emperors  named  Altumsh,  is  242  feet  high,  and  considered 
Bishop  Hcber  the  finest  tower  he  ever  saw.  It  rises  in  five  stages  the  three  lowest  of  wl 
are  of  fine  red  granite,  the  fourth  of  white  marble.  The  summit  commands  a most  ext 
sive  prospect. 

4 1 72.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Dclhit  to  the  east,  are  the  large  and  inc 
trious  towns  of  Bareilly,  Meerut,  Sliahjehanpoor,  and  Ram  poor.  The  two  former  j»os 
importance  os  military  stations,  and  the  barracks  at  Meerut  are  very  extensive.  A la 
Christian  church  has  recently  been  erected  there. 

4173.  The  north  western  part  it  composed  of  the  district  of  Sirhind,  which  U now  chiefly  possessed  by 
Seiks.  Though  traversed  by  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Scrcswattee,  it  is  for  the  most  part  arid  and  bar 
It  has  been  further  desolated  by  the  hostile  operations  of  the  Seiks,  and  has  also  suffered  from  the  ravagi 
the  Persian  and  Tartar  conquerors,  having  been  the  regular  track  by  which  they  penetrated  iuto  Hindos 
The  city  of  Sirhind,  celebrated,  under  Sultan  Kcrozc,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  a gay  and  flourisl 
capital,  is  now  in  a state  of  total  ruin.  1'he  most  flourishing  place  in  the  district  is  now  Patiala ; but  agre 
historical  celebrity  belongs  to  C'arnoul  and  Panninut,  otic  the  scene  of  tho  victory  of  Nadir,  the  other  of 
of  Ahmed  Shah,  which  broke  the  power  of  tho  Mahrattaa. 


Subsect.  2.  Western  Provinces, 

4174.  As  it  is  intended  to  treat  separately  of  the  territory  situated  along  and  within 
great  range  of  the  northern  mountains,  we  shall  proceed  direct  from  Delhi  to  the  provtt 
on  the  western  frontier.  This  range  by  no  means  presents  the  luxuriant  and  fertile  aspcc 

those  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  It  consists  of  a vast  plain  of  sand,  wl 
uniformity  is  only  broken  in  the  north  by  the  Punjab,  or  the  region  of  the  five  rivers,  wh 
descending  across  it  from  the  Himalayah,  enter  the  Indus  by  one  united  channel. 

♦175.  Lahore , the  chief  of  the  western  provinces,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  Punjab,  with  a consi 
able  extent  of  mountainous  territory  to  the  north.  This  last  is  by  no  means  unproduct ive;  the  earth  wm 
down  by  the  rains  being  formed  into  terraces  by  parapets  of  stone.  Thus,  all  the  kinds  of  grain  peculu 
the  temperate  climates  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  even  Urge  forests  of  firs  grow  on  the  higher  acclivi 
The  finer  and  more  beautiful  part  of  Lahore,  however,  is  that  situated  on  the  rivers,  where  the  plains 
covered  with  the  richest  tropical  productions,  and,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  were  regarded  as  all 
the  garden  of  India.  Hut  the  ravages  of  the  Persian  and  Afghan  conquerors,  and  the  rude  sway  of  the  S< 
have  reduced  culture  and  industry  to  a low  ebb ; hut  it  has  of  Ute  begun  to  revive.  Very  fine  salt  and 
gem  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  which,  at  Attock,  is  crossed  by  a range  principally  composed  of 
mineral. 

4176.  Lahore  has  now  entirely  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Seiks,  who,  from  a religious  sect,  have 
come  a great  political  body ; and,  as  such,  have  been  already  described.  Besides  Lahore,  they  occupy,  as 
been  seen,  the  north-west  of  Delhi,  and  the  greater  part  of  Moultan  ; and  are  the  most  important  ns 
state  now  existing.  The  Mahometans,  formerly  the  ruling  people,  arc  kept  by  them  in  a completely  sul 
and  degraded  state,  and  are  allowed  even  a scanty  measure  of  religious  toleration.  The  disunion  of  the  St 
and  their  rude  habits,  are  unfavourable  to  industry  and  commerce,  which  would  have  required  a protec 
hand  to  enable  them  to  emerge  from  the  effects  of  long  civil  contest,  and  of  the  repeated  pasi-ig 
desolating  armies  from  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Although,  therefore,  the  Sctk  chiefs  are  beginning  to 
their  error,  and  are  endeavouring  to  afford  encouragement  to  trade,  the  country  has  lost  much  of  its  anc 
fertility  and  beauty,  and  docs  not  contain  a population  adequate  to  its  extent. 

4177.  Lahore,  the  nominal  capital  of  this  province,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  India,  w. 
under  the  early  Mogul  prince*,  it  was  made  an  intermediate  residence  between  Cabul  and  the  uitc 
Akbar,  Jchangirc,  and  Ferokshcre  successively  contributed  to  its  embellishment  The  inausolcut: 
Jehangire,  only  surpassed  by  the  Tajo  Mahal  at  AgTa,  is  still  nearly  entire;  and  there  are  ample  reman 
the  palace  adorned  in  the  nighest  style  of  Eastern  magnificence.  Its  terraced  roof,  roverea  with  a 
tcrTc  of  the  richest  flowers,  suggests  the  idea  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  All,  however,  went  raj 
to  ruin,  under  the  multiplied  desolations  which  l<ahorc  has  suffered;  though  its  situation,  on  the  fe 
banks  of  a tine  river,  and  on  the  high  road  from  India  to  Persia,  must  alwn>*  sernre  to  it  a rertain  degn 
population  and  wealth.  Recently,  also,  Runject  Sing,  the  supreme  Scik  chief,  has  made  it  hi*  capital. 

♦178.  'The  importance  of  Lahore  is,  in  a great  measure,  shaicd  by  Amritsir . the  holy  city  of  the  Seiks, 
the  rendezvous  of  their  gurumata,  or  great  national  council  The  object  of  attraction  here  is  a tan) 
pond,  formed  by  Guru  Govind,  an  early  chief  and  saint,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  “ pool  of  immnrtali 
and  taught,  that  those  who  bathed  in  its  waters  were  purified  from  all  sin.  This  belief  has  led  to  an  imm< 
concourse  of  the  sect,  whose  contributions  support  a Urge  temple,  built  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  with 
acalies  nr  priests  attached  to  it  Amritsir  is  an  open  town  ; but  it  contains  the  strong  fort  of  Govind  Gar 
tn  which  Runjeet  Sing  keeps  his  treasure  and  arsenal  It  is  eight  miles  in  circumference,  well  built  of  br 
but  without  any  structures  of  peculiar  magnificence.  It  forms  the  centre  of  a considerable  caravan  U 
with  Cashmere ; and,  from  the  security  found  there  amid  recent  revolutions,  it  has  been  chosen  as  a rcsldi 
by  the  chief  monied  men  in  this  part  of  India. 

4179.  To  the  south  of  Lahore  is  Momttan,  an  appellation  which  Mr.  Elphindone  reduces  within  very  nar 
limits,  by  confining  it  to  the  district  immediately  de|»ciidcnt  on  the  city  of  that  name,  and  excluding  thm 
Bahawul|ioor  and  Lei  a;  hut  we  shall  adhere  to  the  original  Hindoo  idea,  which  comprehends  under  Mou 
all  the  lower  course  of  the  five  rivers  after  their  union  into  two  gTcat  channels,  and  thence  westward  to 
Indus.  These  rivers  roll  through  a desert;  but  the  partial  inundation,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  water  « 
the  fields  by  Persian  waterworks,  diffuse  fertility  to  a considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  thoir  banks.  T 
immediate  vicinity,  indeed,  is  in  some  places  covered  with  mud  so  soft,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  tread 
horse.  Wheat  and  cotton  are  the  most  valuable  product*.  Agriculture,  however,  with  Us  essential  pro 
of  irrigation,  exhibit*  visible  marks  of  decay,  comeouent  upon  the  successive  conquests  and  inroads  to  w 
the  land  has  been  exposed.  The  whole  of  this  province,  lately  tributary  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  is  now  ui 
the  dominion  of  Runject  Sing,  chief  of  the  Seiks.  Moultan  is  a fine  city,  about  four  miles  in  cirrumfcrc 
and  surrounded  by  a very  handsome  wall  It  contains  a temple  of  great  antiquity,  highly  venerated,  and 
object  of  crowded  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  India.  There  are  also  several  very  beautiful  tombs,  cov 
with  high  cupolas  of  glared  and  (tainted  tiles.  It  is  distinguished  by  manufactures  of  silks  and  carpets, 
latter  in  imitation  of  those  of  Persia,  but  of  inferior  excellence. 

♦191).  Beyond  the  river  Gliarra,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Moultan  Proper,  stretches  the  du 
Of  Jtahatrutpoor,  governed  by  Bahawul  Khaun.  Near  the  river  it  is  very  fertile;  but,  in  receding,  it  |n 
into  almost  complete  desert,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  this  extensive  tract  consists.  It  extends  also  sc 
occupying  a considerable  reach  of  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Bahawul  Khaun,  the  most  powerful  chief  in 
tract,  r.ii*«*s  a revenue  of  1,500; W10  rupee*.  He  maintains  a well-appointed  army  of  10,(KA)  men,  and  h 
ran non  founder),  which  supplies  him  with  good  and  well-mountcd  guns.  The  city  of  Uahawutpoor 
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extensive  as  Moultan,  but  not  so  populous  ; a great  part  or  its  area  being  occupied  in  gardens.  The  houses 
arc  built  chiefly  of  uuburnt  brick.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of  loongees,  or  silken  girdles,  and 
of  turbans. 

41KI.  The  western  part  of  Moultan,  between  the  Accsines  and  the  Indus,  composes  the  district  of  Lola. 
Every  thing  here  begins  to  assume  an  Afghan  aspect.  The  mighty  snow-covered  mountains  of  that  country 
appear  in  the  distance;  the  higher  ranks  of  the  people  allect  the  Persian  language  and  manners;  and  the 
farm-yards  and  agricultural  economy  display  that  superior  neatness,  and  those  almost  European  modes  of 
management,  which  characterise  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus.  The  territory  at  all  remote  from  the  river 
is  little  better  than  a desert.  The  chief  raise*  a revenue  of  500,000  rupees.  His  armed  force  consists  of  two 
regiments  of  musketry,  and  5000  cavalry.  Lcia  being  a poor  village,  the  residence  of  the  rajah  is  at  Bukliur, 
a flourishing  little  town  near  the  Indus. 

4182.  The  population  of  the  whole  province  of  Moultan  is  properly  neither  Hindoo  nor  Afghan.  It  con- 
sistsof  Jnuts,  the  race  whom  we  have  noticed  in  the  western  parts  of  Agra,  and  of  colonists  from  Beluoclmtan  : 
these  people  are  all  Mahometans.  There  is  an  intermixture  of  Hindoos,  which  is  greater  in  the  more  easterly 
tracts,  but  nowhere  composes  the  leading  race.  Camels  are  extensively  employed  for  the  purpose  of  travelling 
over  the  vast  bordering  deserts. 

4183.  The  lower  Indus,  after  receiving  by  one  channel  the  united  waters  of  the  five  rivers  of  the  Pun- 
jab, flows  for  a great  space  through  a region  which,  beyond  its  immediate  hanks,  is  almost  entirely  desert. 
Its  character,  however,  changes  when  separating  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  westerly  is  the  largest : 
it  form*  a delta  similar,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  to  that  of  Egypt  This  delta,  with  a considerable  extent 
of  territory  on  each  side,  forms  the  kiugdom  of  Sinde,  which  was  highly  flourishing  while  it  was  maintained 
in  a pacific  posture  under  the  sway  of  the  Mogul.  Its  alluvial  and  inundated  territory  was  kept  in  high 
cultivation,  and  yielded  abundant  croj»s  of  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Tntta,  the  ancient  Pattalo, 
situated  on  the  eastern  branch,  was  then  one  of  the  greatest  of  Oriental  emporia.  Enjoying  a free  navigation 
for  large  vessels  up  the  Indus  as  far  as  Lahore,  it  became  the  grand  medium  by  which  the  products  of  Western 
India  and  Afghanistan  were  exchanged  for  those  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  and  for  European  goods.  One 
of  the  chief  materials  of  trade  was  afforded  by  it*  own  manufacture*  of  cotton  cloth,  which,  even  in  the 
time  of  Nadir,  are  said  to  have  employed  40,000  weaver*.  Amid  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mogul  empire,  how- 
ever, an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  chiefs  of  a warlike  and  barbarous  race,  called  Talporee,  who  occupied 
the  neighbouring  desert*  of  Beloochistan,  to  seise  upon  the  government  The  king  of  Cabul  at  one  time 
undertook  to  drive  them  out;  but  found  the  task  so  difficult,  that  he  ultimately  consented  to  accept  a tribute, 
which,  however,  was  paid  only  scantily,  when  extorted  by  the  appearance  of  an  Afghan  force  upon  the 
frontier,  and  has  now  entirely  ceased.  The  rapacious  chiefs  who  now  tyrannise  over  binde,  strangers  to  all 
arts  of  good  government,  seek  only  to  extract  from  the  country  the  utmost  present  advantage  to  them- 
selves. In  racking  the  land  rents,  they  have  broken  up  all  the  old  tenures  of  the  husbandman,  and  deprived 
him  of  all  permanent  interest  in  the  ground.  Protection  being  no  longer  afforded  to  commerce  and  property, 
the  European  nations  have  withdrawn  the  important  factories  which  they  maintained  at  Tatta;  and,  of  the 
fleets  which  formerly  navigated  the  Indus,  only  small  floats  arc  seen  ascending  and  descending.  The  Ameers 
have  increased  the  desolation,  by  converting  large  tracts  of  the  finest  land  into  jungle,  with  the  view  of 
affording  the  amusement  of  hunting.  To  their  other  violences  they  add  a spirit  of  bigotry,  which  impels 
them  to  relentless  persecution  against  all  who  profess  the  Hindoo  religion.  The  consequence  of  this  mis- 
govemment  has  been,  that  the  revenue,  which  amounted  at  one  time  to  eighty  lacs  of  rupees,  sank  in  1813  to 
sixty,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Burnet,  in  ls27#  not  to  exceed  forty.  Yet  the  Ameers  arc  supposed  to  have 
amassed  a considerable  treasure.  They  are  particularly  rich  in  ’jewels,  which  thtw  studiously  collect,  and 
obtain,  often  at  easy  rates,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Calnil  monarchy,  from  its  fallen  chiefs.  Their  collec- 
tion of  muskets  and  sabres  ornamented  with  gems  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 

4184.  Talla,  from  the  causes  now  enumerated,  has  two  thirds  of  its  area  in  ruins,  and  docs  not  contain 
above  20,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  tho  ordinary  habitations,  as  usual  in  India, 
are  only  cottages  of  canes  and  mud.  The  old  English  factory  is  still  the  best  house  in  the  place.  On  a moun- 
tain, at  the  distance  of  a mile,  arc  an  amazing  number  of  tombs,  some  of  them  very  splendid  ; but  the 
mosqurs  and  pagoda*  are  in  a great  measure  going  to  ruin.  The  decay  of  Tatta  is  hastened  by  the  transfer, 
ence  of  the  seat  of  government  to  llydrabad.  This  place  is  situated  higher  up,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Indus,  on  a branch  called  the  Fulalec,  by  which  it  is  formed  into  an  inland.  There  are  some  manufactures 
of  arms  and  leather  ; but,  instead  of  rivalling  the  former  greatness  of  Tatta,  it  scarcely  equals  the  present 
magnitude  of  that  city. 

4185.  The  sea-coast  of  the  Indian  delta , in  consequence  of  frequent  inundation  by  the  salt  water,  presents 
a desert  of  fiat  and  marshy  sand,  nearly  similar  to  that  part  ot  Egypt  which  immediately  borders  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Somewhat  west  from  the  river  is  Corachte,  the  only  sea-port  of  Simle,  and  which,  from  that 
circumstance,  still  retains  some  commercial  importance.  It  contains  a population  of  about  8000  people, 
among  whom  the  Hindoos  arc  the  most  active  and  industrious. 

4186.  In  making  a circuit  of  the  Ganges,  and  down  the  Indus,  we  have  left  an  interme- 
diate space  of  great  extent,  not  traversed  by  these  rivers  or  by  any  of  their  tributaries. 
This  forms  the  province  of  Ajmeer , or  Agimere , a rude,  mountainous  tract,  which  has  scarcely 
been  subdued  by  any  of  the  conquerors  of  Ilindostan.  It  is  the  native  seat  of  that  remarkable 
military  race  called  Rajjroots,  who  present,  both  in  figure  and  character,  a complete  contrast 
to  the  other  Hindoos.  They  are  tall,  vigorous,  and  athletic  ; all  their  habits  are  rude,  and 
their  only  trade  is  war.  Although  their  territory  approached  at  several  points  to  within 
less  than  a hundred  miles  of  the  great  Mogul  capitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  they  never 
ranked  even  as  regular  tributaries  of  that  empire.  It  was  by  pensions  only  that  they 
were  induced  to  join  as  auxiliaries  in  war.  The  Rajpoot  chiefs,  enjoying  thus  a succession 
of  hereditary  power,  unbroken  by  foreign  invasion,  boast  of  a long  line  of  ancestry,  and 
are  considered  of  higher  birth  than  any  other  Hindoo  rulers.  Even  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
though  far  superior  in  power,  conceived  it  an  honour  to  form  family  alliances  with  them. 
They  are  by  no  means  a degraded  and  enslaved  race,  like  most  other  Hindoos ; they  have 
rah  to  res.  or  nobles,  of  different  grades,  who  owe  to  the  sovereign  merely  fealty  and  military 
service,  and  are  nearly  as  independent  as  the  chieftains  in  feudal  Europe.  Though  turbu- 
lent and  violent,  they  are  considered  by  Tod  as  imbued  with  sentiments  of  honour,  fidelity, 
and  generosity,  scarcely  known  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  They  do  not  hold  the 
female  sex  in  that  degraded  state  too  general  over  India,  The  Rajpoot  ladies  are  well 
informed,  and  regarded  with  somewhat  of  that  romantic  gallantry  which  prevailed  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages.  Yet  they  are  guilty  of  a dreadful  enormity,  that  of  infanticide ; 
many  of  the  female  children  being  murdered  in  the  moment  of  birth  : but  this  is  said 
to  be  prompted  by  a preposterous  pride,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  marriages 
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suitable  to  their  dignity,  and  even  by  a consideration  of  the  enormous  expense  which  it  is 
supposed  necessary  to  incur  in  the  nuptial  festival.  Such  is  the  extravagant  display  made 
on  these  occasions,  that  a year's  income  of  the  state  is  considered  as  a moderate  amount. 
The  only  populous  and  powerful  tract  of  this  province  is  that  reaching  from  Agra  to 
Guzerat,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Chumbul.  The  country  here  does  not  present  the 
same  flat  and  sandy  character  as  elsewhere : it  is  traversed  by  the  long  mountain  chain  of 
the  Aravulli,  on  each  side  of  which  extend  fine  and  fruitful  valleys.  It  thus  unites  great 
military  strength  with  considerable  fertility. 

4187.  Ajmeer,  the  capital  of  this  province,  being  near  the  frontier  of  Agra,  l®  not  held  by  its  native  chid*. 

It  was  an  occasional  residence  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  For  000  years  it  has  been  a favourite  resort  of  Maho. 
met  an  pilgrimage,  as  it  contains  the  tomb  of  a great  saint,  who  is  venerated  even  by  the  Hindoos.  Linen 
hundred  attendant  prioats  arc  maintained  by  the  contributions  of  the  pilgrims.  The  city  has  still  a hand, 
some  palace,  which  was  erected  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  ; but  in  other  respects  it  is  poor  and  in  decay. 
The  fort,  built  at  the  extremity  of  a range  of  hills,  is  of  no  great  strength,  but  within  it  is  an  ancient  temple, 
which  Colonel  Tod  considers  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  monuments  of  Hindoo  architecture.  The  surround j 
ing  country  is  flat  and  sandy. 

4188.  The  principal  Rajpoot  chiefs  arc  those  of  Marwar,  Me  war,  and  Jyepore  or  Jyenagur. 
The  first  is  the  most  powerful : the  rajah’s  territories  extend  along  the  western  border  of 
the  Aravulli,  passing  gradually  into  the  desert.  His  capital  is  Joudpoor.  His  chiefs  are 
brave  and  daring,  and  he  is  considered  at  present  one  of  the  chief  native  powers  of  India. 
He  may  be  regarded  as  almost  independent,  though  ow'ning  the  supremacy  of  Britain. 
Mewar  is  a fine  and  beautiful  valley,  extending  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Aravulli.  Its 
liana,  as  he  is  called,  is  accounted  the  most  noble  of  all  these  chiefs.  His  power,  however, 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Marwar  rajah  ; and  a great  part  of  his  dominions,  being  contiguous 
to  Malwa,  the  main  seat  of  the  Mahrattas,  lias  been  exposed  to  dreadful  devastations  from 
them.  His  capital  of  Oodipoor,  however,  is  of  peculiar  natural  strength  ; being  enclosed,  as  well 
as  several  hundred  surrounding  villages,  within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  can  only  be 
entered  by  one  deep  and  dangerous  defile.  The  palace  of  Oodipoor,  on  the  borders  of  a 
beautiful  lake,  is  peculiarly  splendid ; and  that  of  Jugmundar,  on  an  island  in  another  lake, 
presents  almost  a magic  scene.  Chittore,  once  the  capital,  though  now  in  decay,  contains 
extraordinary  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur.  The  great  column  of  victory,  122  feet 
high,  and  covered  all  over  with  exquisite  sculpture,  representing  the  principal  objects  of  the 
native  mythology,  has  been  considered  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Hindoo  art.  Jyenagur 
is  the  most  westerly  and  the  most  fertile  of  these  principalities.  It  is  even  supposed 
that,  with  a better  government  than  it  has  yet  enjoyed,  it  might  yield  a revenue  of 
120  lacs  of  rupees,  about  1,500,000/.  sterling.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
handsome  city,  considered  the  most  regularly  built  of  any  in  Hindostan.  The  for- 
tified palace  of  Umeer,  built  by  one  of  the  rajahs,  is  considered  by  Heber  not  inferior 
to  Windsor. 

♦189.  The  principalities  note  described  arc  all  arranged  along  the  frontier  of  the  central  province*  of 
Malwa  and  Agra.  A*  we  recede  thence  toward*  the  Indus,  we  enter  a vast  and  trackless  desert  of  sand, 
which  gives  to  this  part  of  India  an  aspect  resembling  that  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  Mr.  Ftyhimtonc,  In  hi* 
route  from  Delhi  to  Cabul,  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it  The  country  of  the  Shekbawuttee,  a rude 
predatory  tribe,  commencing  100  mile*  from  the  first-mentioned  capital,  was  interspersed  with  cultivated 
spots,  and  the  sands  were  sprinkled  with  tufts  of  long  grass,  and  of  a ip-ecn  plant  called  pkoke and  there 
were  towns  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  the  next  territory  of  Hikancer,  verdure  was  found  only  on 
detached  spots,  like  the  African  oases.  The  traveller,  however,  was  always  refreshed  with  fine  water- 
melons, the  most  juicy  of  fruits,  which  grew  with  their  roots  in  the  sand.  The  last  hundred  miles,  between 
Pujul  and  Bahawulporc,  presented  a total  absence  of  water  or  habitation.  The  ground  was  a flat  of  hard 
clay,  which  sounded  under  the  feet  .like  a board.  Yet  this  most  desolate  portion  of  Ajmeer  contain*  two 
chief*  of  considerable  power,  those  of  Bikaneer  and  of  Jesselmere.  Bikanecr  is  populous.and  its  walls  and 
towers  present  the  aspect  of  a great  and  magnificent  city  in  the  midsc  of  a wilderness.  The  dominions  of 
the  rajah  of  Jenselmcre  have  been  still  less  explored,  it  being  only  known  that  he  reigns  over  a vast  extent 
of  desert,  thinly  interspersed  with  inhabited  tracts;  and  that  the  population,  composed  almost  wholly  of 
native  Hindoos,  have  never  been  subject  to  the  Mogul,  even  In  the  greatest  height  of  his  power. 

♦190.  To  the  south  of  the  mountainous  and  desert  tracts  of  Ajmeer,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  it*  sea-coast,  ia 
the  province  of  Cutch,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  gulf  of  that  name.  The  sterility  here  is  but  partially 
mitigated,  though  considerable  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  arc  reared,  and  cotton  forms  an  article  of 
export  The  inhabitants  consist  of  a Rajpoot  tribe  called  Jharejaht,  subject  to  chiefs  who  boast  of  never 
having  been  conquered.  Their  habits  are  predatory,  and  they  take  advantage  of  their  extensive  sea-cna*t 
to  carry  on  a system  of  piracy,  for  which  considerable  scope  is  afforded  by  the  commerce  of  Malabar.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  population,  though  purely  native,  were  converted,  without  conquest  or  compulsion,  to  the 
Mahometan  religion.  They  practise  infanticide  to  an  excess  beyond  any  other  tribe,  the  whole  of  the  female 
children  having  long  been  sacrificed,  because  peculiar  circumstances  of  situation  and  taste  preclude  them 
altogether  from  the  possibility  of  obtaining  suitable  marriage#  for  their  daughters.  The  British  government, 
in  a late  treaty  by  which  they  extended  their  protection  to  the  chiefs  of  tnis  district,  exacted  a stipulation 
that  they  should  discontinue  this  criminal  system;  but  Mr.  Bumes  suspects,  from  the  small  number  of 
female  children  that  make  their  appearance,  that  it  is  still  extensively  practised  in  the  interior  of  p-daces 
and  castles. 

♦191.  On  reaching  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  province  of  <7srx<*r*tf. 
which  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  variety  both  of  its  aspect  and  population.  It  has  districts  as  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated,  and  commercial  emporia  as  flourishing,  as  any  in  India  or  in  the  world  Yet  other  tracts 
present  the  same  rude  and  arid  aspect,  and  arc  filled  with  the  same  wild  and  predatory  races  as  the  desert 
provinces  adjoining.  The  Gulf  of  Cambay,  by  which  it  is  deeply  indented,  aflbrds  very  large  scope  both 
for  commerce  and  piracy.  This  situation  has  produced  an  unexampled  variety  of  castes  and  races.  Among 
these,  a number  who,  under  the  names  of  Bhecls,  Gallic*,  Coolers,  and  Grassias,  occupy  the  ruder  tract*  in 
the  interior,  despise  all  approach  to  civilisation,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  preying  on  their  more  opulent  neigh- 
bour*. The  unfrequented  shores,  also,  of  the  gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch  contain  the  holds  of  many  desperate 
pirates.  Guzerat  has  received  the  remnant*  of  that  oppressed  and  injured  race  the  M agism,  or  ancient  fire- 
worshippers  of  Persia,  bearing  still  the  appellation  ot  Parsecs.  They  arc  a peaceable,  industrious,  well. 
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dlspoccd  people,  to  whom  the  province  in  indebted  for  much  of  its  commercial  prosperity.  Surat  number* 
from  17,000  to  18,000,  among  whom  are  aome  of  its  richest  merchants.  They  still  retain  their  ancient 
reverence  for  fire,  manifested  by  a peculiar  reluctance  to  extinguish  it ; and  also  the  strange  custom  of 
exposing  their  dead  in  handsome  open  tombs,  to  be  devoured  bv  birds  of  prey,  with  which  their  cemeteries 
are  always  crowded.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  mohids  and  behdeen , clergy  and  laity,  who  are 
allowed  only  under  narrow  restrictions  to  intermarry  with  each  other.  The  female  sex  ere  more  on  a level 
with  the  male  than  In  other  Oriental  countries,  and  arc  distinguished  by  propriety  of  conduct  The  religious 
sect  called  the  Jains  are  also  very  numerous  in  Guzerat. 

4192.  The  pride  qf  Ouxerat  is  in  its  cities.  Surat,  at  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  was  the  greatest  empo. 
rium  of  India,  and  at  present  it  ranks  scarcely  second  to  Calcutta.  The  population  is  usually,  though  per- 
haps with  some  exaggeration,  rated  at  GU0,0QQ.  It  has  suffered  by  the  desolation  which  has  overtaken  many  of 
the  neighbouring  districts,  and  by  the  British  having  established  the  chief  seat  of  their  commerce  at  Bombay. 
It  still,  however,  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  silks,  brocades,  and  fine  cotton  stuffs ; while  it  ex(>orts 
also  the  fabrics  of  other  parts  of  Guzerat.  and  even  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  Taptec, 
Nerhuddah,  and  the  Gulf  of  Catnbav,  it  introduces  foreign  commodities  of  every  desenption  into  central  and 
western  India.  It  contains  many  houses  handsomely  built  of  stone,  but  intermixed  with  those  wretched 
cottages  of  reeds  and  mud  which  form  every  where  the  habitation  of  the  ordinary  Hindoos.  Surat  contains 
many  very  opulent  merchants,  chiefly  Banians  and  Parsecs.  The  former  carry  to  a great  extent  all  the 
peculiarities  of  their  religion,  and  manifest  in  a peculiar  degree  their  tenderness  for  animal  life,  by  erecting 
hospitals  for  birds,  monkeys,  and  other  animals  accounted  sacred.  Ahmcdabad,  the  |»olitical  capital  of 
Guscrat,  now  included  within  the  British  territory,  and  Cambay,  its  port,  at  the  head  of  the  gull  of  the 
same  name,  are  still  flourishing  cities,  though  much  decayed  since  the  time  when  the  former  was  the  seat  of 
an  independent  government.  It  still,  however,  remains  a gay  city,  and  sends  round  the  neighbouring 
districts  a tribe  of  itinerant  poets,  minstrels,  and  musicians.  Ilaroach,  which,  under  the  ancient  name  of 
Barjgaza,  was  the  chief  emporium  of  this  coast,  is  dcscrilwd  by  Heber  as  poor  and  dilapidated,  though 
situated  in  a delightful  country,  and  carrying  on  still  some  trade  in  cotton.  Baroda,  now  the  capital  of  the 
G wick  war,  the  principal  native  chief,  is  still  large  and  flourishing.  Dwaraca,  an  ancient  and  sacred  city, 
and  Pultun  Sumnaut,  whose  temple,  the  richest  in  India,  was  dc*tro>cd  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Mafu 
moud  the  Gazncvide,  are  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  which  they  attract.  I)iu. 
situated  on  an  island  off  this  coast,  has  lost  all  the  importance  it  possessed  at  the  time  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Portuguese. 

Subsect.  3.  Central  India ; with  Ike  Deccan* 

4193.  On  leaving  Guzerat,  we  ascend  into  the  high  and  strong  centre  of  India,  the  scat  of 
its  powerful  and  refractory  tribes,  who  never  fully  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul,  and 
maintain,  even  in  face  of  the  still  more  overwhelming  power  of  Britain,  a remnant  of 
independence.  This  character  applies  peculiarly  to  the  province  of  Malwa,  or,  as  it  has 
been  called.  Central  India.  It  occupies  that  elevated  table-land  over  which  the  Ncrbuddah 
flows  during  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and,  being  placed  at  the  base  of  the  great  southern 
peninsula,  separates  Hindustan  Proper  from  what  is  called  the  Deccan.  According  to  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  this  table-land  is  “ in  general  open,  and  highly  cultivated,  varied  with 
small  conical  and  table-crowned  hills  and  low  ridges,  watered  by  numerous  rivers  and  small 
streams  and  favoured  with  a rich  productive  soil,  and  a mild  climate,  alike  conducive  to 
the  health  of  man  and  to  the  liberal  supply  of  his  wants  and  luxuries.”  Though  con- 
siderably above  the  general  level  of  Indis  it  seldom  attains  a greater  elevation  than  20C0 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil,  though  generally  of  little  depth,  is 
not  surpassed  in  fertility  by  any  part  of  the  empire.  The  most  striking  natural  feature  is 
the  chain  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  which,  extending  from  east  to  west,  separates  what  is 
reckoned  Malwa  Proper  from  Nemaur,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Ncrbuddah.  The  declivity 
on  the  Malwa  side  is  small,  but  on  the  other  is  an  abrupt  and  considerable  ascent. 
The  Xerbuddah  rises  near  the  western  extremity  of  these  mountains,  in  the  district  of 
Gundwann,  close  to  the  same  spot  which  gives  rise  to  the  Soane.  Its  course  is  almost  due 
west,  parallel  to  the  Vindhya  mountains,  of  which  it  receives  all  the  southern  waters ; and 
continues  altogether  for  about  700  miles.  It  is  not,  however,  navigable  even  for  boats 
above  IOO  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  upper  course  being  completely  obstructed  by  rocks 
and  shallows. 

4 1 94.  The  history  of  Mahva  has  been  eventful,  its  strong  position  having  rendered  it 
often  the  seat  of  powerful,  and  even  conquering  governments.  The  exploits  of  Vicra- 
maditya,  one  of  its  early  Hindoo  kings,  are  much  celebrated  in  Hindoo  lore,  though  in  a 
very  indistinct  and  fabulous  manner.  Even  after  the  Mahometan  invasion,  Malwa  had 
Moslem  rulers  among  whom  Mohammed  Khiljee  was  pre-eminent ; by  him  it  was  raised 
to  a great  height  of  power.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Malirattas,  amid  the  decline  of 
Mogul  sway,  began  to  pour  in  from  the  Deccan,  rearing  the  standard  of  Hindoo  independ- 
ence, they  were  received  with  open  arms  in  Malwa,  which  had  always  remained  strongly 
attached  to  native  ideas  and  institutions.  This  province  soon  became  the  seat  of  the  most 
powerful  chiefs,  who  thence  spread  their  conquests  over  Hindostan.  In  the  course  of  these 
struggles,  a complete  ascendency  was  gained  by  the  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  the 
founders  of  which  rose  from  the  lowest  stations.  Setting  out  in  the  character  of  officers 
of  the  Peishwa,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Mahratta  government,  they  soon  became  his 
masters  and  were  only  prevented  from  entirely  crushing  his  pow  er  by  the  interference  of 
Britain.  As  soon  as  Iter  armies  came  into  the  field,  the  pride  of  these  chiefs  was  humbled; 
they  were  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Candeish,  and  reduced  to  a tributary 
and  dependent  state.  In  1817,  however,  when  the  bands  of  robbers,  organised  under  the 
name  of  Pindorees,  placed  the  British  government  in  alarm,  the  Mahratta  states  manifested 
•neral  disp°*^on  Klze  the  opportunity  of  reasserting  their  independence.  Among 
Uie  chiefs  of  Malwa,  however,  only  the  Holkar  family  openly  declared  themselves.  As 
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they  were  completely  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  and  all  their  principal  fortress* 
taken.  Britain  then  dictated  the  terms  of  a peace,  which  established  a subsidiary  force  i 
Malwa,  and  placed  the  capital  and  the  heir  of  the  house  within  her  tutelage.  Scindia,  o 
account  of  some  very  suspicious  movements  made  by  him.  was  also  obliged  to  receive 
British  garrison  within  his  strong  fort  of  Asseerghur.  llis  force  now  consists  of  abou 
20,000  foot  arid  10,000  horse,  while  that  of  Holkar  is  reduced  to  less  than  5000. 

4193.  The  population  of  Malwa  ha*  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  unless  in  regard  to  the  territories  c 
Ht  >lkar.  These,  including  the  domain  of  sonic  dependent  chi  eft,  were  found  to  contain  in  Malwa  Prow 
634,732  j in  Nemaur,  129,161.  A comparison  with  the  extent,  gave  ninety-eight  to  the  square  mile;  whic 
might,  it  was  supposed,  apply  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  the  whole  region.  A remarkably  small  proport  io 
profess  the  Mahometan  faith  ; in  some  of  the  towns,  not  a twentieth.  Those  in  the  country  are  chief! 
converted  Hindoos,  who,  as  they  still  cling  to  their  original  rites,  arc  not  held  in  any  esteem  by  the  orthodo 
Mussulman.  The  country,  previous  to  its  conaucst  by  the  British,  was  entirely  ovcr.run  by  professions 
robbers,  acting  under  hereditary  princes.  Besides  the  Bheela  on  the  Guzerat  frontier,  who  boast  of  a 
ancient  and  venerable  origin,  both  to  themselves  and  their  calling,  there  is  a numerous  class  called  Grossiai 
consisting  of  small  chiefs,  who  have  been  driven  out  by  more  powerful  neighbours,  but  who,  musterin. 
round  them  a few  followers,  endeavour  to  maintain  by  plunder  a portion  of  their  former  state.  With  then 
the  British  mediated  an  agreement  that  they  should  relinquish  this  turbulent  system,  on  receiving  a m enu 
or  compensation  from  the  lands  on  which  they  had  any  claim. 

4196.  Trade  and  every  branch  of  industry  nad  sunk  to  a very  low  state,  in  conscouence  of  the  continue 
system  of  predatory  warfare  of  which  Malwa  had  been  the  theatre.  A caravan  or  merchants  resembled 
military  expedition,  requiring  the  escort  of  a large  body  of  troO|« ; and  even  this  precaution  did  not  ensur 
its  safety.  The  territories  of  the  different  chiefs,  also,  are  so  crossed  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  as  t 
cause  an  exaction  of  hostages,  toils,  and  customs,  almost  At  every  step.  These  evils  have  been  In  some  degre 
counteracted  by  a remarkably  bold  system  of  insurance,  which  undertakes  to  cover  all  these  hardshijm  an- 
charges.  The  insurers  maintain  a large  body  of  troojw : and,  by  an  understanding  with  the  princes  an 
those  concerned  in  levying  the  duties,  they  make  very  considerable  profits.  'The  staple  article  of  export  1 
opium,  to  the  extent  of  6500  maunds,  of  which  the  price  has  lately  been  upwards  of  60t  per  maund  * bu 
this  is  ascribed  to  casual  circumstances;  and  the  future  average  is  not  expected  to  exceed  25/.  Cloths  c 
superior  quality,  produced  at  t'handerec  and  other  places,  have  also  been  in  request  all  over  India;  al- 
though their  fabric  has  been  interrupted  by  recent  anarchy,  it  is  now  expected  to  revive.  Nemaur  pre 
duces  a valuable  breed  of  black  cattle.  The  principal  imports  arc  silks,  chintzes,  and  other  fine  manufacture! 
with  British  woollens ; which  last,  however,  arc  used  not  as  apparel,  but  for  trappings  and  ornaments.  These 
being  all  articles  of  luxury,  have  been  materially  diminished  by  the  poverty  of  the  country ; but  may  augmcul 
if  it  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace. 

4197.  Antony  the  cities  of  Malwa.  the  most  ancient,  and  still  the  most  important,  is  Oojcin.  It  is  situate 
about  seventy  miles  north  of  the  Ncrbuddah,  on  the  Sepra,  a small  river  tributary  to  the  ChumbuL  Oojeii 
holds  a high  rank  among  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Parana*;  and  the  Hindoo  geographers  have  even  fixed  on  i 
as  their  first  meridian.  Under  the  name  of  Ozene,  it  is  mentioned  as  a great  interior  capital  by  Ptolemy  an 
the  author  of  the  Periplus.  The  modem  town  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  old  site,  which  was  ovei 
whelmed  by  o change  in  the  channel  of  the  river  Of  late  years  it  derived  great  additional  lustre  from  brin 
chosen  bv  Scindia  tor  his  capital ; and  its  circuit  of  six  miles  was  filled  with  a crowded  population ; but  he  ha 
now  quitted  it  for  Gwalior.  A large  priqiortion  ronnsts  of  Mahometans,  who  have  built  four  handsoin 
mosques.  Indore,  the  capital  of  the  Holkars,  is  a modern  place,  raised  from  a village  by  the  Princess  Ali 
Bhye,  the  most  illustrious  ruler  of  that  rnce.  As  a capital,  it  is  still  not  of  very  great  magnitude.  Dhar,  th 
ancient  Dharanuggur,  is  a place  of  very  great  utitiquity,  and  appears  at  one  period  to  have  been  .a  mos 
flourishing  capital  Though  not  occupying  above  a fourth  of  its  former  site,  it  is  still  the  residence  of  a 
independent  rajah,  Hurochumler  Pi  car,  who  reigns  over  a very  fertile  district,  yielding  him  a revenue  c 
125,000 rupees.  Nemaur,  a rich  pa>toral  district,  componed  of  the  valley  of  the  Nerbuddah,  ha*  for  its  capiti 
Mfuytir,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river,  and  raised  to  its  present  rank  by  Aha  Bhye,  wh 
made  it  her  residence,  and  adorned  it  with  a number  of  beautiful  temples.  In  the  district  of  Harrowtit 
bordering  on  Ajmcor,  Kotah  has  boon  raised  by  its  present  rajah,  Salim  Singh,  to  lie  one  of  the  most  opulen 
and  beautiful  cities  of  Malwa.  The  conduct  of  this  prince,  at  once  prudent  and  vigorous,  has  rescued  hii 
and  his  people  from  all  the  calamities  and  wars  which  have  lately  desolated  central  India,  and  has  converts 
his  little  principality  into  the  most  effective  and  flourishing  of  its  states.  He  maintains  a well  discipline 
army  of  $5,000  men,  and  enjoys  a revenue  of  4,700,000  rupees.  Near  Kotah,  at  Rarotli  and  Jhalrapatur 
Colonel  Tod  discovered  temples,  which,  in  the  beautiful  profusion  of  sculptured  ornaments,  surpass  thus 
found  in  any  other  part  of  India.  Jhalrapatun  has  become  a great  seat  of  inland  trade.  Bhopal,  a tow 
situated  on  a lake  upon  the  immediate  frontier  of  Gundwana,  is  the  capital  of  a rajah,  who  reigns  over  a 
uneven,  jungly,  hut  in  many  places  fertile  tract.  'This  prince,  after  suffering  severely  from  an  unequal  cot; 
test  with  Scindia,  ha*  had  his  power  and  territory  augmented  by  the  friendship  of  Britain.  He  now  maintain 
an  army  of  fl*i0  troops,  with  I HO  guns,  and  draws  a revenue  of  900,000  rupees.  Hath  is  the  name  given  to 
wild,  hilly,  and  wooded  district  bordering  on  Guzerat.  It  is  occupied  by  Sheets,  and  a number  of  peit 
predatory  princes,  who  Iias  each  his  little  capital ; but  it  contains  no  city  of  magnitude.  Bagur  and  Kants 
are  districts  of  similar  character,  continued  along  the  frontier  of  Ajmcer.  This  range  of  territory  concern! 
many  beautiful  valleys,  and  presents  also  numerous  monuments  of  antiquity,  of  which  the  most  remarkabl 
are  the  excavated  temples  near  the  town  of  Baug,  in  Hath.  A few  remains,  covered  with  jungle  an 
crumbling  to  pieces,  alone  survive  of  the  glory  of  Mandoo,  which,  raised  by  Mahommed  Khiljec,  during  th 
period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Malwa,  attained  a magnificence  never  equalled  by  any  other  capital  t 
central  India.  Like  Babylon,  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  a fortified  district  than  a mere  city  ; being  thirty 
seven  mile*  in  circumference,  and  enclosing  i2,6»  acre*.  It  occupied  the  crest  of  the  Vindhya  mountain 
and  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a rugged  natural  ravine,  which  a strong  Interior  wall  rendered  almost  inai 
ccssiblc  to  Indian  attack.  Nothing  is  left  of  this  noble  city  but  a small  fort,  frequented  by  religious  mend 
cant*,  and  some  fragments  of  tombs  and  palaces,  sufficient,  however,  to  attest  its  departed  grandeur.  'Ill 
ancient  city  of  Woon,  in  Malwn,  is  distinguished  by  some  very  splendid  architectural  remains. 

t After  passing  the  Xcrfwddah  commence*  the  division  of  India  called  the  Deccan,  a large  expanse  < 
territory,  filling  all  the  broadest  part  of  that  triangular  peninsula  which  ha*  its  vertex  at  Cape  Comoro 
while  its  luwii  formed  by  the  NertnnUlah,  and  by  a line  continued  from  that  river  to  the  mouths  of  th 
Ganges  This  region,  witn  the  exception  of  the  sejucoast.  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ghauts,  con 
penes  a tabic. land  of  some  elevation,  though  inferior  to  Malwa  on  one  side,  and  to  Mysore  on  the  othe 
It  thus  enjoys  a happier  climate,  and  displays  more  brilliant  vegetation,  than  can  be  attained  without  inui 
d. it  ion,  on  the  lev  el  plains  of  the  tropic.  The  Deccan  is  watered  by  two  river*,  second,  indeed,  to  tho***  i 

H. ndovtan  Proper,  but  still  great  and  sarmi  streams  : the  Kistna  and  the  (rodavny,  which  l«oth  rise  in  tl 
Western  Ghaut*,  and  flow  acru*s  the  entire  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  The  former,  bearing  the  name  of  or 
Of  the  most  popular  Hindoo  deities,  ha*  a course  of  about  650  miles,  the  Latter  of  about  850.  The  Dccca 
separated  from  Hindoslan  Proper  by  a considerable  space,  and  by  strong  natural  barrier*,  was  never  reducs 
by  foreign  invader*  to  nearly  the  name  entire  subjection.  The  Mogul  empire,  in  its  greatest  energy,  scarce 

I,  -M  Yiziapoor  arid  Golconda  as  more  than  tributaries.  As  soon  a*  the  strength  of  that  empire  was  shake 
the  M ah  rail  a*  severed  from  it  the  princi|>al  Deccanee  provinces,  and  pursued  beyond  those  boundaries  the 
career  of  conquest  ami  ravage 
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4199.  Cam  Irish,  or  Khandcish,  a long  narrow  province,  extending  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ner- 
huetdah,  is,  perils;*,  the  strongest  military  country  in  the  world.  It  is  entirely  studded  with  that  specie*  of 
form**,  seemingly  formed  by  nature  to  be  alwolutcly  impregnable.  Solitary  hills,  composed  of  surrounding 
perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  with  a plain  on  their  summit,  require  only  slight  artificial  defences  to  become 
impregnable  alike  to  sap,  artillery,  and  assault ; and  yield  only  to  the  influence  of  panic  or  famine.  In 
toe  last  campaign,  before  the  war  of  sieges  began,  the  spirit  of  the  confederacy  was  entirely  broken  by  the 
total  rout  of  the  Holkar  forces  at  Mchluporej  and  the  different  kdledars  or  governors  sought  little  more 
than  to  make  a decent  show  of  resistance.  Though  Candeish  has  a surface  thus  diversified,  it  is  not,  gene* 
rally,  a mountainous  territory;  many  parts  of  it  are  capable  of  high  cultivation,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
late  scene*  of  war  and  devastation,  are  rendered  surprisingly  productive.  Besides  the  iKuinding  stream  of 
the  Ncrbuddah,  this  province  is  traversed  by  theTaptee  or  Tuptec,  which,  falling  into  the  »ea  at  Surat,  after  a 
course  of  o(JU  miles,  would  afford,  in  peaceable  times,  ample  facilities  for  commerce. 

4S0Q.  The  most  important  among  the  Jorts  if  Candeish,  and  the  centre  of  the  strength  of  Scindia,  is 
Asscerghur.  A perpendicular  rock,  of  the  kind  common  in  this  part  of  India,  rises  above  its  surrounding  bed 
of  »maJI  hills.  On  one  side,  indeed,  it  is  almost  accessible;  ana  there  it  is  defended  by  two  retaining  walls, 
which  form,  however,  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  natural  rocky  harrier.  In  the  last  war,  neither  the 
supplies  nor  the  defences  were  found  to  answer  expectation.  The  vicinity  consists  of  wild  ravine  and  jungle, 
dreadfully  infested  with  tigers.  AlalUgatcm  is  on  the  frontier  of  Aurungabad,  to  which  <ome  consider  it  as 
belonging;  but  the  narrator  of  the  late  Indian  campaign  considers  it  as  the  key  of  Candchh,  and  reports  an 
Indian  tiro  verb,  '*  Get  but  possession  of  Malligawin,  aiul  you  have  ( andcish  by  the  nose.”  It  is  a solitary 
bill,  in  the  midst  of  a rich,  extensive,  and  completely  level  plain  ; but  it*  Mrcngth  seems  less  due  to  natural 
position,  than  to  its  lofty  walls,  the  succession  of  exterior  woiks,  ami  of  six  strong  gateways,  which  bar  the 
approach.  It  stood  a month’s  hard  siege  by  the  British  in  the  last  caivqmign.  If  Malligawin  owes  so  much 
to  art,  nature  has  done  all  for  the  splendid  fortress  of  I’nkie  Tunkie.  A more  complete  specimen  of  natural 
fortification  seems  scarcely  to  exist.  On  every  side  the  penicndicular  wall  rises  to  the  height  of  150  to  ‘JbO 
fret,  enclosing  on  the  top  a level  plain  of  a mile  in  circuit.  The  ascent  is  by  flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  secured  by  the  strongest  possible  gateways.  It  has  copious  magazine*,  granaries,  armouries,  ail  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  and  thus  setting  bombardment  at  defiance.  It  was  only,  therefore,  through  the  deter- 
mination of  the  rajah  to  abandon  a sinking  cause,  that  the  attack  of  the  British,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1*1K.  was 
immediately  successful,  and  their  flag  was  seen  ” waving  on  the  lofty  and  beautiful  battlements  of  Cubic.” 
Trimbuek,  on  a larger  scale,  is  a tremendous  and  wonderful  hill  fort,  impregnable  to  any  army  or  artillery, 
however  numerous.  It  measures  ten  miles  round  its  base,  and  al>out  four  round  its  upper  surface  '1  he 
ascent  is  by  a flight  of  200  almost  perpendicular  steps  ; but  it  i*  Impossible,  without  danger,  to  look  back  on 
the  perilous  steep  of  flUO  or  TOO  feet  beneath.  From  the  top  of  this  hill  descends,  falling  drop  by  drop,  the  rill 
which  forms  the  source  of  the  great  Godavcry.  In  crossing  the  Tuptcc,  our  troops  almost  unexpectedly  came 
upon  Talnair,  which  defends  its  passage,  and  owes  its  chief  strength  to  the  being  surrounded  on  all  sides 
either  by  the  river  or  a deep  ravine.  Boorhanpoor,  formerly  the  capital  of  (andcish,  is  still  a large  city, 
strengthened  by  a fort  which,  however,  has  never  made  any  formidable  resistance.  The  city  is  distinguished 
chiefly  by  being  the  head-quarters  of  a Mahometan  sect  called  Bohrahs,  whose  habits  arc  very  commercial, 

. nd  of  whom  Gi»U  reside  in  Surat. 

4201.  Directly  south  from  Candeish,  and  forming  the  western  part  of  the  Deccan,  stretch 
the  large  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and  Itejapoor , containing  the  original  seals  of  Mahratta 
power.  They  present  a great  similarity  in  their  general  aspect ; the  surface  being  rugged, 
irregular,  and  among  tlie  western  Ghauts  even  mountainous.  These  provinces  are  watered 
by  the  upper  streams  of  the  Kistna  and  the  Godavery,  not  yet  become  rivers  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  soil  is  in  some  parts  dry  and  rugged,  but  in  many  is  capable  of  the  highest 
culture.  It  supports,  accordingly,  u population  which,  though  not  supposed  equal  to  what 
it  is  capable  of  maintaining,  is  estimated,  in  Aurungabad  at  6, 000, OtX),  and  in  Uejapoor  at 
7,000,000.  These  two  provinces  arc  strong  in  a military  sense ; containing  many  natural 
fortresses,  though  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  complete  as  those  of  Candeish.  They  have 
never  been  subject,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  the  general  government  of  Hindustan.  Even 
after  the  reduction  cf  the  native  governments,  Adil  Shah,  in  14KQ,  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Uejapoor,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  Europe,  Visiapoor , which  held  high  sway  over  the  Deccan, 
till  the  year  1689,  when  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Aurengzebe.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
this  conquest  been  completed,  when  the  Mahratta  power  arose,  w hich  disputed  the  conquests 
of  that  emperor,  and  soon  drove  his  feeble  successors  from  all  this  part  of  India.  Poonah 
then  became  the  residence  of  the  Peishwa,  and  the  chief  nominal  seat  of  Mahratta  sove- 
reignty ; though  the  success  of  the  rebel  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar  transferred  the  real 
seat  of  that  power  to  the  more  northern  provinces. 

4202.  Poonah,  thus  become  metropolitan  among  the  Mahratta  cities.  Is,  however,  by  no  means  the  mo«t 
splendid.  None  of  its  sovereigns  possessed  that  peaceful  wealth  which  could  enable  them  to  Indulge  the 
Oriental  taste  for  costly  architecture.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  destined  rather  for  a camp  than  a 
city  ; and  in  the  great  assemblage*  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  nearly  500,000  have  mustered  in  and  around 
it  The  fixed  population  docs  not  exceed  100,( JUtt  It  resembles  a huge  village  rather  than  a city  ; the  houses 
are  irregularly  built,  chiefly  of  slight  brick  w alls,  by  which  even  the  palace  i»  entirely  enclosed.  For  residing 
the  violent  rains,  these  structures  depend  chiefly  on  interior  timber  Frames : they  arc  painted  with  innumer- 
able representations  of  the  Hindoo  l’anthcon.  The  markets  are  plentifully  supplied  with  provision*  of  every 
kind.  Poonah  is  now  included  in  ihc  British  territory,  and  attached  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Ssttaruli, 
a hill  fort,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south,  after  being  long  the  state  prison  of  the  hereditary  rajahs,  became 
the  nominal  capital,  since  Britain  deposed  the  Peishwa,  and  restored  the  ancient  head  of  the  confederacy 
to  some  degree  of  power ; but,  as  this  sway  is  limited,  Sat  tar ah  will  not  probably  rise  to  the  rank  of  a great 
city. 

4203.  A very  differ  rut  degree  rf  magnificence  is  perceptible  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  capital  of  t ixiapeor. 
The  fort  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  eight  mile*  in  circumference,  and  containing  numerous 
gardens,  mosques,  and  palaces,  The  great  mosque  of  Adil  Shah,  which  cost  7tHi,t*Xi/.,  and  occupied  6500  men 
lor  thirty-seven  years,  i*  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  fort  with  the  city,  separated  from  it  by  a large 
plain,  now  presents  a district  covered  by  ruin at  Interspersed  with  several  detacher  towns,  the  population  of 
widen  has  not  been  estimated.  Aurungabad  and  Dvtclaiabod  fo. m two  great  ancient  capitals,  almost  con. 
tiguous  to  each  other.  The  latter,  originally  called  Oeoghir,  is  the  most  ancient;  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century  Mahomet  111.  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  render  it  the  general  capital  of  Hindostan.  It  is  verv 
•"•trongly  situated  on  the  side  of  a hill,  and,  being  well  fortified,  i*  considered  as  the  key  of  the  Deccan.  Till 
the  Mogul  conqucst.it  gave  name  to  the  province,  but  Aurengxcbe  conferred  tne  former  appellation  ( Aurun- 
gabad) on  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gurka,  which  he  soon  made  the  capital  of  the  Deccan.  Both  cities  are 
stiil  populous  and  contain  vestige*  of  ancient  grandeur.  At  present,  they  form  part  of  the  dominions  of  tl.e 
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Nixam.  Ahmednaggur,  once  the  capital  of  another  powerful  dynasty,  and  still  a considerable  city,  is  now 
included  in  the  British  territory. 

43 H.  Near  Dowlatabad  are  found  the  wonders  of  Ellora,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  surprising  mono, 
ment  of  ancient  Hindoo  architecture.  They  consist  of  an  entire  hill,  excavated  into  a range  or  highly,  sculp, 
tured  and  ornamented  temples.  “The  numt»er  and  magnificence  of  the  subterraneous  temples,”  sa*t 
Mr.  Erskine;  “ the  extent  and  loftiness  of  some,  the  endless  diversity  of  sculpture  in  others,  the  variety  of 
curious  foliage,  of  minute  tracery,  highly  wrought  pillars,  rich  mythological  designs,  sacred  shrines  and 
colossal  statues,  astonish  but  distract  the  inind.”  It  appeared  truly  wonderful  " that  such  prodigious  efforts 
of  labour  and  skill  should  remain,  from  times  certainly  not  barbarous,  without  a trace  to  tell  us  the  hand 
by  which  they  were  designed,  or  the  populous  and  powerful  nation  by  which  they  were  completed.”  The 
courts  of  Inara,  of  Juggornauth,  of  Parasu  Rama,  the  Doomar  Lcyna,  or  nuptial  palace,  are  the  names 
given  to  several  of  these  grand  excavations.  But  the  greatest  admiration  has  been  excited  by  the  one 
called  Kcylas,  or  paradise,  consisting  of  a conical  edifice  separated  from  the  rest,  and  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  100  feet  nigh,  and  upwards  of  500  feet  in  circumference,  and  entirely  covered  with  mythological 
sculptures. 

4205.  The  interior  qf  the  Decant,  to  the  eastward,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Ilydrabad,  Sand  ere,  Reeder, 
and  the  greater  part  of  llerar . comi>o*es  a large  surviving  fragment  of  the  Mogul  empire,  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  Nixam.  This  officer,  at  first  a mere  viceroy,  took  advantage,  like  others,  of  the  downfall  of  the 
empire,  to  assume  independence.  Having  connected  himself  by  alliance  with  Britain,  he  waj  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  and  finally  obtained  a territory  extending  upwards  of  400  miles  in  length 
by  200  in  breadth,  and  containing  more  than  8,000,000  inhabitants.  Though  allowed,  however,  to  carry  on 
tne  internal  government,  he  is  kept  in  a state  of  entire  dependence  as  to  all  his  foreign  relations  j and  a sub- 
sidiary, or,  more  properly,  a ruling  force  is  constantly  stationed  in  his  capital  So  irksome,  It  ts  suspected, 
does  the  Nizam  feel  this  protection,  that  he  was  strongly  inclined,  in  the  last  war,  to  join  the  Mahratta  con. 
federacy ; but,  if  he  entertained  any  such  Intention,  the  rapid  success  of  the  British  arm  deterred  him  from 
open  hostilities.  The  whole  of  this  territory  is  a table-land,  diversified  by  hills  considerably  less  lofty  than 
those  of  the  Western  Deccan.  It  has  many  fertile  spots,  particularly  in  the  small  province  of  Nandere, 
extending  along  the  Godavery,  and  In  the  most  southerly  one  of  Boeder.  It  benefits  little  by  its  exemption 
from  foreign  internal  sway,  being  one  of  the  most  oppressed  and  misgoverned  districts  in  India^  without 
wealth  or  population  adequate  to  Its  natural  resource*.  It  has  no  flourishing  manufactures,  and  the  import  of 
European  goods  Is  not  supposed  to  exceed  the  annual  value  of  £5,000/. 

420(1  Jlydrabad,  capita)  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  may  be  considered  alio  the  present  capital  of 
the  Deccan,  the  removal  of  the  Nizam  thither  from  Aurangabad  having  attracted  to  it  a population  of  about 
120,000.  It  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a wall,  not  sufficiently  strong,  however,  to  convert 
it  into  a military  position.  Though  not  a fine  city,  H yd  rabad  contains  some  handsome  mosques;  and  the 
Nizam  maintains,  on  a smaller  scale,  a semblance  of  Mogul  pomp  He  has  large  magazines  filled  to  the 
celling  with  fine  cloths,  watches,  porcelain,  and  other  ornamental  articles  presented  to  him  by  European 
embassies. 

4207.  About  si x mile*  from  Hydrnbad  it  Goletmda,  formerly  the  capital  of  a kingdom  which  has  a splendid 
name  in  Europe,  from  Its  diamond  mine*  in  the  subject  district  in  Gundwana.  It  is  situated  on  a high  rock, 
so  strong  by  nature  and  art  that  it  is  believed  by  the  natives  to  lie  impregnable.  No  European  has  ever  been 
admitted.  The  vicinity  is  adorned  with  a number  of  splendid  tomhs.  Warangol,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Hydrabad,  presents  only  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Tclingana,  when  that  name,  now  only  applied 
to  a language,  designated  a large  extent  of  eastern  and  central  India.  Sandere  and  Reeder,  capitals  of  their 
respective  provinces,  arc  both  fortified  towns,  but  not  of  remarkable  extent  Of  Beeder  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  in  its  vicinity  are  spoken  the  three  languages  of  the  east,  west,  and  south  ; the  Telinga,  the  Mahratta, 
and  Canara.  The  most  northerly  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Nizam  consists  of  that  largest  i»art  of  Berar,  of 
which  Ellichpoor  is  the  capital.  This  province  is  high,  rude,  and  in  general  imperfectly  cultivated,  though 
its  bullocks  arc  reckoned  the  best  in  Hmdostan. 

4208.  The  eastern  portion  qf  Berar,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  rugged  border  province  of  Gundirana,  forms 
the  domain  of  the  rajah  of  Nagpoor,  or  of  Berar,  chief  of  what  are  called  the  Eastern  Mahrattas.  Ragojeo 
Bhoonslah,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  boasts  a higher  descent  than  the  Peishwa,  though  he  began  his 
career  only  as  an  officer  under  that  personage.  In  18(11,  he  joined  Scindia  against  Britain  : but  the  signal 
successes  gained  by  General  Wellesley  obliged  him  to  consent  to  a treaty,  by  which  he  ceded  the  district  of 
Cuttack  in  Orissa,  and  a great  part  of  Berar.  In  1817,  the  rajah,  Appa  Sahib,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  tolled  the  British  into  security  by  lavish  professions  of  fidelity ; but  on  the  27th  of  November  the 
Arabs  in  his  servire  made  a sudden  attack  on  their  corps  stationed  at  Nagpoor,  and  it  was  not  without  great 
loss  that  they  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  place.  The  rajah  then  offbred  a semblance  of  submission  . 
but  soon  after  seized  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  and  joining  the  enemy.  The  issue  of  the  campaign  converted 
him  into  an  exile  and  a fugitive:  The  British  placed  on  tne  throne  his  son,  a youth ; but  arranged  that  all 
affairs  should  be  carried  on  by  a regency,  the  leading  member  of  which  was  their  own  resident  Sag  pour, 
chief  among  the  cities  of  the  rajah,  raised  from  a village  by  Itagojee  Bhoonslah,  contains  about  80,0(0  in  ha. 
hitants,  but  is  meanly  built,  and  possesses  no  great  strength  as  a fortress.  The  bulwark  of  the  territory  is 
considered  to  be  Gawilghur,  in  Berar.  This  stronghold,  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  fort,  is  built  on 
a high  rocky  hill,  and  was  regarded  by  the  natives  as  impregnable,  till  JS0J,  when  it  yielded  in  a few  days  to 
the  army  of  General  Wellesley. 

4209.  Gundirana,  with  a few  exceptions,  is  the  poorest  and  rudest  provinceof  Hmdostan.  It  it  mountainous, 
ill. watered,  covered  with  jungle,  and  thinly  inhabited  ; it  was  consequently  almost  neglected  by  the  Mogul 
potentates,  and  left  to  the  Goands,  its  almost  savage  native  poMe**or<;  When  the  Mahrattas  however  esta- 
blished a government  at  Nagpoor,  they  took  possession  of  all  the  parts  that  were  at  ail  valuable  or  cultivated, 
and  the  Goands  were  driven  into  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  tracts,  from  whence  they  descend  only  for 
the  purposes  of  plunder. 

4210.  Orissa,  to  the  cast  of  Gundwana,  occupies  the  whole  «ea-coa»t  of  the  Deccan,  from  the  Carnatic  to 
Bengal  The  interior,  traversed  by  a portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Ghauts,  is  still  more  rugged  than 
Gundwana:  it  is  marshy,  covered  with  junplc,  and  infested  by  a dangerous  malady  called  the  hill  fever.  The 
Oureas.  a tribe  of  fierce  and  rude  natives,  inhabit  those  wild  recesses,  and  render  themselves  formidable  to 
the  Man  rat  tar ; but  the  influence  of  British  law  bos  converted  them  into  i>caceable  subjects.  The  three  great 
rivers,  the  Mahanundy,  Godavery,  and  KUtna,  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea;  the  first  at  the  northern, 
and  the  two  latter  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  province. 

4211.  The  Circars,  comprising  that  part  qf  Orissa  which  is  situated  between  the  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  is  of 
quite  a different  character  from  the  interior  regions  now  described : it  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  valuable 
districts  in  Hindostan;  equal  to  the  Carnatic  in  fertility,  and  superior  in  manufacturing  Industry.  It  is 
remarkable,  also,  as  being  the  first  territory  of  any  considerable  extent  which  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
East  India  Company.  The  French,  in  1759,  having  been  driven  from  Masulipatam,  Lord  Clive  obtained 
from  the  Mogul  the  grant  of  the  territory  ; and  the  Nizam,  though  then  in  actual  possession,  wa*  not  in  a 
condition  to  dispute  the  transaction.  The  internal  government  has  not  been  materially  altered,  the  villages 
being  ruled  according  to  their  ancient  institutions ; but  the  power  of  the  zemindar,  who,  at  the  first 
occupation,  could  assemble  41,0(0  troops,  has  been  greatly  broken.  Calicoes  and  chintzes  are  the  staple 
manufacture,  the  finest  of  which  arc  produced  on  the  island  of  Nagur,  forming  the  delta  of  the  Godavery 
These  manufactures  are  exported  to  Europe  and  various  parts  of  the  East,  but  particularly  to  Persia,  where 
the  demand  for  them  is  most  extensive.  Tne  Circars  are  five  in  number  ; Guntoor,  Condapilly,  El  lore,  Raja- 
mundry,  and  Cicacole:  Masulipatam  has  lately  been  considered  as  funning  a sixth. 

4212.  The  important  trade  qftkis  district  centres  almost  entirely  in  Masuhpatam,  a largo  sea-port,  with  the 
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bc«!  harbour  in  the  whole  coa*t  from  Cape  Comorin.  More  than  half  of  iu  exports  are  to  Bawora,  the  rest 
chiefly  to  Madras,  which  it  supplies  with  a considerable  quantity  of  grain. 

4SI3.  Cuttack , traversed  by  the  lower  Mahanuddy,  forms  an  extensive  district,  connecting  the  Ci rears  with 
Bengal.  It  is  in  many  parts  fertile,  with  some  flourishing  manufactures ; and  it  supports  a population  of 
people.  Cuttack,  the  capital,  situated  on  a broad  channel  of  the  Mahanuddy,  is  a town  of  im 
portance.  But  the  most  remarkable  district  and  place  is  in  the  holy  land  of  Juggernaut,  which  comprises  a 
circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  and  has  already  been  described  as  the  strange  and  horrible  scene  of  Indian  fanaticism 
and  idolatry. 


42 1 4.  In  surveying  the  Western  Deccan,  we  purposely  reserved  the  coast , which  displays  a 
character  quite  different  from  the  interior.  It  contains  one  grand  feature,  Bombay  ( fig.  6:30. ), 

the  western  capital  of  British  India. 
This  city  is  situated  on  a small  island 
connected  by  an  artificial  causeway  w’ith 
the  larger  one  of  Salsette.  It  commands 
a beautiful  view  over  a bay,  diversified 
with  rocky  islets,  and  crowned  by  a back, 
ground  of  lofty  and  picturesque  hills. 
Tanno,  in  Salsette,  was  the  original  set- 
tlement of  tl»e  Portuguese.  Attracted 
by  the  fine  harbour  of  Bombay,  they 
erected  a small  fort  there ; but  none  of 
their  establishments  on  this  coast  were 
allowed  to  rival  Goa.  In  1661,  Bom- 
bay was  ceded  to  Charles  II.,  as  part 
of  Queen  Catherine's  portion ; two  or  three  years  after,  a settlement  was  established, 
and  in  1686  the  chief  seat  of  English  trade  was  transferred  thither  from  Surat.  Since 
that  time,  Bombay,  notwithstanding  considerable  vicissitudes,  has  continued  on  the  whole 
in  a state  of  constant  increase,  and  has  become  the  great  emporium  of  western  Indio,  with 
a population  of  220,000.  Of  these,  about  8000  are  Parsees,  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  by  whom  its  prosperity  is  mainly  supported.  There  are  also  Jews,  Ma- 
hometans, and  Portuguese  in  considerable  numbers;  but  the  Hindoos  comprise  three 
fourths  of  the  whole.  The  presidency  of  Bombay  is  not  of  the  same  extent  with  those  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  empire,  being  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  great  holds  of  Mahratta 
power  in  the  Deccan.  It  includes,  however,  Surat,  Baroach,  and  the  finest  districts  of 
Guzerat ; and  thus  comprehends  a population  of  about  2,500,000.  Bombay  has  a governor 
and  council,  subordinate  to  the  supreme  government  at  Calcutta.  It  contains  also  a court 
of  judicature,  administered  by  a single  judge,  with  the  title  of  Recorder.  The  number  of 
civil  servants  in  the  establishment  amounted,  in  181 1,  to  seventy-four,  and  the  appointments 
of  the  whole  civil  service  to  174,288/.  A literary  society  has  been  established  at  Bombay, 
chiefly  with  a view  of  exploring  the  learning,  history,  and  antiquities  of  India.  The  com- 
merce direct  with  Britain  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  other  two  presidencies,  the 
adjacent  territory  affording  few  of  the  staple  Indian  commodities.  The  exports,  not 
exceeding  200,000/.,  consist  chiefly  of  miscellaneous  articles,  collected  from  different  parts 
of  India.  The  Concan  and  Guzerat  supply  it  with  grain  and  provisions,  and  the  latter  with 
fine  manufactures,  which  are  re-exported  to  every  part  of  the  East.  Pepper  and  other  spices 
are  drawn  from  Canara,  and  raw  silk  in  large  quantity  from  Bengal.  The  communication 
with  China  is  extensive,  that  empire  furnishing  many  articles  suited  to  the  consumption  of 
the  natives,  and  receiving  a large  supply  of  opium.  The  intercourse  with  Cutch,  Sinde, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  also  considerable.  The  total  imports,  in  1811-12,  amounted  to 
16,9"0,000  rupees,  and  the  exports  to  14,550,000. 

4215.  The  vicinity  of  Bombay  is  distinguished  by  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  of 
the  religious  structures  formed  by  the  Hindoos.  The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Ele- 
phants fg.  631.),  on  a small  adjoining  island  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  alnmt  three 

quarters  of  a mile  up  the 
* 31  side  of  a mountain,  from  the 

rocks  of  which  it  is  entirely 
excavated.  The  entry  is  by 
four  rows  of  massive  co- 
lumns forming  three  magni- 
ficent avenues.  The  interior 
is  220  feet  long  by  1 50  broad, 
but  little  more  than  fifteen 
feet  in  height.  The  most  re- 
markable object  consists  in 
three  colossal  heads,  which 
hove  been  supposed  to  be 
those  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity; 
but  it  seems  now  agreed  that  tiity  are  only  uillerent  representations  of  Siva. 

4216.  The  caivs  of  Fmneri , on  the  larger  island  of  Salsette;  and  those  of  Carli,  on  tlic 
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opposite  shore  of  the  continent,  present  phenomena  almost  equally  striking.  The  mountain 
of  Kcnneri,  according  to  Mr.  Forbes,  appears  to  have  had  u city  hewn  in  its  rocky 

sides  6:1*2.),  capable  of  containing 

many  thousand  inhabitants.  There  are 
tanks,  terraces,  flights  of  steps  ; every  thing 
that  could  conduce  to  their  accommodation  : 
yet  the  ground  is  now  never  trodden  by  a 
human  footstep,  except  that  of  the  curious 
traveller.  There  is  a cavern-temple,  the 

interior  (Jig.  633.)  of  which,  though  less 
spacious  than  that  of  Elephunta,  is  loftier, 
and  adorned  w ith  more  numerous  ranges  of 
columns.  'Hie  cave-temple  at  Carli  is  on  a 
still  greater  scale  than  that  of  Kenneri. 

4217.  The  coast  extending  south  from  I tom  ha  v is 
called  Conct in.  It  consist*  of  a stripe  of  territory 
about  forty  miles  in  breadth,  sloping  down  from 
the  Ghauts  to  the  sea.  'Plough  uniform  in  its  ge- 
neral character,  it  is  broken  into  a number  of  little 
bay*  and  harlKuir*,  while  the  rising  grounds  behind 
afford  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  sea  These 
advantages  in  a maritime  district,  which  forms  a 
great  commercial  thoroughfare  between  flourishing 
states,  caused  it  to  be  frequented  at  an  early  period 
by  predatory  adventurers,  and  it  then  acquired  the 
appellation  of  the  " coast  of  the  pirates,”  which  has  ever  since  been  strictly  applicable.  Toward*  the 
el  jsc  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Anglia,  a piratical  chief,  established  there  an  extensive  power,  which 

yielded,  however,  inl756,tothc  united 
arms  of  the  British  and  the  Mah- 
ruttas.  'i*he  territory  was  at  first 
annexed  to  that  of  the  1'oonah  Mah- 
rattas;  but  it  is  now,  with  the  ex. 
ception  of  a small  |«ortion,  subject 
to  the  Kajah  of  Colapoor,  and  almu.t 
wholly  under  British  control. 

4- IN.  Gun,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Concan,  having  been 
raptured  by  the  Portuguese  in  1510, 
became  their  principal  settlement, 
and  was  long  the  European  capital 
of  India  Even  in  its  present  utter 
decay,  it  retains  traces  of  its  early 
magnificence.  'The  cathedral,  and 
the  convent  of  the  Augustines,  are 
superior  to  any  other  sticrimcns  oi 
European,  and  perhaps  of  native,  ar- 
chitecture in  India.  It  retains  an  sir 
of  gloomy  monastic  grandeur.  A 
territory  of  forty  miles  in  length, 
mid  twenty  in  breadth,  is  still  dc. 

pendent  upon  it ; hut  the  settlement  seems  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  government  at  home. 


Scbsect.  4.  The  South  of  India. 

4‘219.  In  passing  the  confines  if  Viziapoor  and  the  Concait,  we  leave  all  that  ever  consti- 
tuted part  of  the  Mogul  empire,  or  at  least  was  regularly  apportioned  among  its  provinces. 
The  south  if  India , reaching  from  this  point  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  divided  into  a number  of 
little  kingrmms,  always  independent,  until  they  were  alisorbed  under  the  dominion  of  Rritain. 

4*220.  We  shall  begin  with  the  maritime  tract  of  Malaltar.  This  name  properly  belongs 
to  a small  kingdom,  of  which  the  capital,  Calicut,  was  found  by  the  first  Portuguese  navi- 
gators to  he  the  seat  of  a most  ample  dominion,  under  a sovereign  called  the  Zamoriu. 
Hence  Malabar  has  extended  its  name  to  the  w hole  of  the  tract  in  question,  and  has  even 
been  applied  loosely  to  all  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 
Considered  as  the  const  reaching  from  the  Concan  to  Cape  Comorin,  it  forms  a region  500 
miles  in  length,  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth,  interposed  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
almost  continuous  chain  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  This  position  supplies  it  with  copious 
moisture.  Its  surface,  rugged,  rocky,  and  irregular,  may  be  rendered  highly  productive  with 
careful  cultivation,  which  is  generally  bestowed*  It  yields  very  large  crops  of  rice,  forming 
an  article  of  export  to  Bombay  and  the  northern  coasts.  Rut  the  staple  of  its  European 
commerce  is  pepper,  produced  in  greater  abundance  and  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  It  produces,  also,  very  copiously,  the  noted  Indian  luxury  of  the  betel  leaf  and 
arecn  nut;  likewise  ginger,  cardamoms,  and  several  other  spices.  The  upper  districts  abound 
with  fine  tiinl»er,  particularly  the  teak,  so  pre-eminently  valuable  for  ship-building ; also 
sandal,  sapan,  and  other  dyeing  and  ornamental  w’oods.  The  region  does  not  contain  any 
fine  or  flourishing  manufactures  ; but  with  its  grain,  timber,  and  spices,  purchases  the  fine 
cottons  of  Guzerat. 

4221.  Social  life  throughout  Malabar , presents  a varied  and  often  very  peculiar  aspect.  The 
oiigut.il  stun  tme  of  Hindoo  society  has  not  been  altered  by  foreign  conquests,  though  varied 
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by  some  casual  migrations  ; but  it  has  assumed  within  itself  some  forms  decidedly  in  contrast 
with  those  which  it  elsewhere  exhibits.  The  tyrannical  prejudices  of  caste  are  carried  to  a 
more  violent  and  inhuman  pitch  than  even  in  the  rest  of  India.  If  a cultivator  (/tar)  or 
fisherman  ( mucua ) presume  to  touch  one  of  the  nairs,  or  military  class,  the  nair  is  con- 
sidered fully  justified  iu  killing  him  on  the  spot.  The  same  fate  befalls  the paria  who 
ventures  even  to  look  him  in  the  face,  and  does  not,  on  seeing  him  at  a distance,  instantly 
take  Bight.  This  last  race  are  all  slaves  ; a condition  not  common  in  the  rest  of  Hindostan. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  sufferers,  w hom  a barbarous  pride  has  stripped  beyond  any  other 
of  the  most  common  rights  of  humanity.  The  niadis  are  excluded  from  all  human  inter- 
course, forced  to  wander  in  unfrequented  places,  without  any  means  of  support,  except  the 
alms  of  passengers.  These  they  endeavour  to  attiact,  by  standing  at  a little  distance  from 
the  public  road,  and  “ howling  like  hungry  dogs,”  till  the  charitable  wayfarer  lays  on  the 
ground  some  donation,  which,  after  his  departure,  they  hastily  carry  off*. 

4222.  While  these  unhappy  races  are  kept  in  the  lowest  misery,  the  nairs,  or  nobles,  revel 
in  extravagant  pomp  and  gaiety.  This  remarkable  body  are,  in  the  Hindoo  system,  classed 
as  sudras,  though  they  rank  immediately  under  the  brahmins , the  intermediate  classes  being 
here  wanting.  Indeed,  they  are  manifestly  equal  in  dignity  with  the  eshatryas  of  North- 
western Hindostan.  Their  most  peculiar  but  least  honourable  characteristic  consists  in  the 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  nair  females.  For  them  a system  of  the  most  shameless 
profligacy  is  marked  out,  and  enforced  even  by  sacred  sanctions.  They  are  married  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  have  an  aliment  transmitted  to  them  by  their  husliaiul,  whom  they  must 
not.  however,  see,  or  hold  any  intercourse  with : a single  instance  of  such  connection  would 
be  considered  scandalous.  They  reside  with  their  mother,  and,  after  her  death,  with  their 
brother;  and  they  are  allowed,  and  regard  it  an  honour,  to  attract  as  many  lovers  as  possible, 
provided  they  be  of  equal  or  superior  rank.  It  is  thus  considered  a ridiculous  question  to 
ask  a nair  who  is  his  father.  The  only  real  parentage  rests  with  the  brother  of  the  wife, 
whom  children  arc  considered  as  belonging  to  him,  and  to  whom  all  his  property  and  titles 
are  transmitted. 

4223.  A striking  peculiarity , on  the  Malabar  coast , consists  in  the  early  colonies  of  Christians 
and  Jews , which  still  form  a considerable  part  of  its  population.  So  numerous  are  the  former, 
as  to  give  Malabar,  in  many  quarters,  the  appearance  of  a Christian  country  : they  are  com- 
puted, on  the  whole,  at  from  100,000  to  150,000.  They  derive  from  a somewhat  doubtful 
tradition  the  title  of  Christians  of  St.  Thomas;  yet  their  origin  really  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  later  than  the  apostolic  age.  Their  original  form  of  worship  was  simple  and  primitive ; 
but  the  Portuguese,  who,  at  an  early  period  became  masters  of  this  coast,  considering  such 
worship  as  heresy,  began  a violent  persecution,  by  which  these  poor  people  were  at  length 
obliged  to  admit  into  their  churches  saints  and  images,  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  purgatory 
and  transubstantiation,  and  to  treat  the  marriage  of  priests  as  unlawful.  They  could  not, 
however,  be  induced  to  hear  the  service  read  in  Latin : the  Portuguese  were  obliged  to 
concede  this  point,  and  allow  the  use  of  the  Syriac.  A sort  of  Syro- Roman  church  was 
thus  formed ; but  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  on  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Travaucorc, 
discovered  n body  of  these  Christians  in  their  original  simplicity.  The  intelligence  of  the 
people,  the  virtuous  liberty  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  society,  seemed  to 
indicate  a protestant  country.  They  were  poor,  linving  suffered  much  from  the  Portuguese, 
but  now  enjoy  almost  entire  toleration. 

4224.  The  Jnvs  of  Malabar , who  amount  to  about  30,000,  ore  divided  into  White  and 
Black,  forming  quite  distinct  classes ; the  white  considering  the  other  as  comparatively  low 
and  impure.  They  arc  supposed  to  have  arrived  not  very  long  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  ; and  in  490  obtained  the  gift  of  the  city  of  Crangnnorc* ; but,  having  incurred 
the  hostility  of  a neighbouring  potentate,  this  settlement  was  broken  up  and  dispersed. 
The  black  Jews  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  Hindoo  converts ; but  Dr.  Buchanan 
rather  imagines  them  to  be  of  an  earlier  race,  who  emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  Both  tribes  have  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  appear  to 
be  preserved  in  a state  of  tolerable  purity. 

422 5.  In  surveying  this  coast  in  detail,  we  begin  with  Canara , which  extend*  along  the  sea  about  $00  miles. 
The  northern  part  is  very  hilly,  and  produces  chiefly  teak  wood  ; but  the  southern,  called  by  the  natives 
Tulava,  is  well  cultivated,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  rice.  The  former  contains  ulnnit  "bOO,  the  latter 
about  M),O0n  houses ; and  wc  may  reckon  about  five  inhabitants  to  each  house.  Hindoos  of  that  peculiar  sect 
called  the  Jains  abound  in  the  country.  There  are  also  a considerable  number  of  Christians ; but  the  sea- 
coast  is  chiefly  possessed  by  a class  of  Mahometans  called  Moplays,  apparently  emigrants  from  Arabia. 
Through  their  means,  Hyder  andTippoo  were  complete  masters  ot  Canara,  and  the  latter  carried  on  a violent 
persecution  against  the  professors  of  all  other  religions.  After  his  fall,  however,  Canara,  in  1799,  was  annexed 
to  the  British  dominion,  and  toleration  was  restored. 

4$$&  The  principal  city  of  Canara  is  Mangalore,  long  a flourishing  emporium.  It  suffered  in  the  war 
between  the  Mysore  sovereigns  and  the  British  government  Being  taken  by  the  British  in  1733,  it  was 
defended  with  extraordinary  valour  against  the  whole  force  of  Tippoo.  In  the  following  year,  it  was  surreu. 
dered  by  treaty  to  that  prince,  who  then  dismantled  the  fortifications.  Since  coming  under  British  dominion, 
MangalcfVe  has  flourished,  and  carries  on  a very  great  export  of  rice.  It  is  situated  on  a peninsula  formed 
by  a very  beautiful  arm  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  hank  ot  a considerable  river.  The  port  will  not  admit  vessels 
(.rawing  more  than  ten  feet  water  ; but  the  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  good.  Onorc,  Carwar, 
and  Barcelore  were  deprived,  by  the  devastations  of  Tippoo,  of  the  great  trade  they  once  possessed,  but 
are  reviving  under  British  auspice*. 
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4227.  Proceeding  southward s,  the  next  district  is  that  of  Malabar  Proper,  which  occupies  about  200  mile* 
of  coast,  and  contains  upwards  of  600,000  inhabitants.  The  soil  immediately  along  the  shore  is  poor  and 
sandy ; but  in  the  interior  it  consists  of  hilts,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  into  terraces,  with  fertile 
valleys  interposed.  Pcpjicr,  abundantly  raised  in  the  htlUforest*  of  this  country,  forms  the  staple  of  a very 
extensive  foreign  trade.  Calicut,  which  first  gave  to  l)e  Gama  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of  Indian  cities, 
was  the  residence  of  the  Zamorln,  whose  empire  then  extended  wide  along  Malabar.  Its  power  was 
materially  broken  by  unsuccessful  contest  with  the  Portuguese;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  invasions  of  Hyder  and  Tippooi  In  the  struggle  which  terminated  in  the 
downfall  of  the  latter,  Britain  derived  some  aid  from  the  native  chiefs,  who  in  return  were  invested  with 
the  internal  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a regular  tribute.  Between  powers 
placed  in  so  delicate  a relation,  dissensions  were  not  long  of  arising ; and  conflicts  ensued,  which  termin- 
ated in  favour  of  the  British,  who  assumed  the  uncontrolled  doininiou  of  this  country,  its  territory 
being  annexed  to  the  Madras  presidency.  The  Zamorin,  like  the  Mogul,  is  now  a stipendiary  of  our  Indian 
government 

4223.  Calicut , the  once  proud  capital  of  Malabar,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Tippoo ; but,  as  soon  as  British 
ascendency  permitted,  the  inhabitants,  animated  by  that  local  attachment  which  Is  strong  in  India,  hastened 
to  return.  It  is  now  supposed  to  contain  from  20,000  to  30/100  inhabitants,  and  has  an  improving  trade. 
'1  he  most  remarkable  modern  city,  however,  has  been  Can  an  ore,  the  seat  of  a great  female  potentate 
cal  led  the  Biby ; and,  from  its  almost  impregnable  position,  regarded  as  the  main  hold  of  the  Moplays  or 
Mahometans  of  Malabar.  The  Biby  is  still  allowed  to  administer  Cananorc  and  the  fine  country  in  its 
Immediate  vicinity.  She  carries  on  also  considerable  mercantile  transactions  with  Bengal  and  Arabia,  and 
includes  in  her  sovereignty  the  Laccadives,  an  archipelago  of  low  shoaly  islets,  facing  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
at  the  distance  of  from  seventy. five  to  130  miles.  They,  however,  produce  nothing  but  betel  and  plantains, 
and  are  inhabited  by  jioor  Moplay  fishermen.  Tollirhery,  long  the  principal  Knglish  settlement  and  seat  of 
trade,  still  contains  many  rich  merchants,  and  a polished  society  : but  since  the  capture,  in  17 93,  of  Mahe,  then 
the  principal  French  settlement,  the  preference  lias  been  given  to  that  place,  which  has  the  advantage  of  a 
particularly  fine  situation. 

4529.  South  of  Malabar  Proper  is  the  small  province  of  Cochin . which  presents  the  same  general  aspect 
as  the  rest  of  the  coast,  and  particularly  abounds  in  teak  timber,  though  the  finest  trees  have  now  been  cut, 
without  any  care  to  renew  them.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  colonies  are  particularly  numerous  in  this  terri- 
tory. Cochin,  the  capital,  was  the  first  point  at  which  the  Portuguese  were  allowed  to  erect  a fort  In  1663, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  war  rendered  by  them  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  India.  The 
rajah  has  maintained  his  independence  better  than  most  Hindoo  princes.  He  was  merely  tributary  to 
Tippoo,  and  is  allowed  even  by  Britain  to  carry  on  the  internal  ufflur*  of  his  state,  though  under  payment  of 
a heavy  tribute.  Cochin  still  enjoy*  a considerable  trade.  Ten  miles  to  the  north  is  Cranganorc,  which  the 
Portuguese  have  made  the  seat  of  a bishop's  see,  holding  authority  over  eighty-nine  churches. 

4230.  The  extended  line  of  coast  from  Cochin  to  Ca|>e  Comorin  is  filled  by  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of 
Tmvaneore.  They  contain  a population  of  about  2,000,000,  and  possess  all  the  advantages  peculiar  to  the 
Malabar  coast.  The  inland  districts,  in  particular,  are  remarkable  for  fertility  and  beauty.  They  exhibit  a 
varied  scene,  consisting  of  hills  clothed  with  lolly  forests:  and  of  winding  streams,  with  valleys  clad  in 
perpetual  verdure.  The  woods  arc  perfumed  with  numberless  aromatic  plants.  Besides  the  staple  article 
of  pepper,  Travancorc  yields  ginger,  turmeric,  and  inferior  species  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  The  rajah, 
like  that  of  Cochin,  conducts  Uie  internal  affairs  of  his  dominions,  but  on  a footing  completely  subject 
and  tributary  to  the  Company.  An  attempt  made  in  1809  to  shake  off  this  yoke  only  riveted  hi*  chain* 
the  closer.  Trarancore,  the  ancient  capital.  is  situated  somewhat  up  the  country,  in  a soil  of  white  sand ; but 
it  is  much  decayed  since  the  rajah  removed  to  a new  palace,  built  on  the  European  model,  at  TnvandapaUm. 
Trivandcr,  Coulan,  Anjengo,  and  Coleshy,  afford  convenient  havens  for  trade,  though  the  strong  currents 
which  run  along  the  coast  render  navigation  difficult 

4231.  At  the  extreme  point  of  the  ten  itory  of  Travaneore  is  situated  Cape  Comorin , the  southern  boundary 
of  India  ; a bold  and  commanding  feature,  which  presents  to  the  ocean  a lofty  hill  covered  with  the  most 
brilliant  verdure;  but  the  rocks  scattered  along  the  shore  render  it  necessary  for  the  navigator  to  keep 
at  a distance. 

4232.  After  turning  Cape  Comorin,  we  find  ourselves  in  that  extensive  territory,  to  which  Europeans  have 
given  the  name  of  Carnatic.  It  stretches  about  300  miles  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  Montapilly,  thus  stopping 
somewhat  short  of  the  great  natural  boundary  of  the  Kistna.  It  is  divided  into  two  |>arts  l>y  the  chain  of  the 
Eastern  Ghauts,  running,  like  the  Western,  parallel  to  the  coast  One  of  these  divisions  is  called  the  Carnatic 
abore,  and  the  other  the  Carnatic  below,  the  Ghauts ; but  the  former  is  better  known,  and  will  be  described, 
under  the  title  of  Mysore:  and  the  territory  on  the  coast  will  be  here  considered  as  the  proper  Carnatic. 
It  is  called  also  the  coavt  of  Coromandel ; and,  though  in  it*  general  structure  similar  to  Malabar,  presents 
some  marked  differences.  The  mountains  arc  distant  from  the  sea  fifty,  seventy,  or  a hundred  mile*  ; and, 
instead  of  being  clothed  with  vast  and  majestic  woods,  are  in  most  places  naked  and  rocky.  The  region  is 
watered  by  several  great  rivers,  rising  in  the  western  Ghauts,  and  running  across  the  whole  peninsula, 
among  which  the  Ca very  stands  pre-eminent  Upon  the  whole,  however,  instead  of  numberless  torrents 
dashing  down  the  sides  of  the  hill*,  arid  requiring  only  to  be  confined  and  guided,  this  tract  contains  large 
arid  plains,  to  which  the  industrious  husbandman  can  with  difficulty,  by  canals  and  tanks,  convey  the  neces- 
sary moisture.  The  Ghauts,  also,  from  their  great  altitude,  intercept  the  heavy  rains  which  the  monsoon 
brings  on  the  western  coast ; and  there  are  only  occasional  showers,  from  May  to  June,  to  fertilise  the  ground 
and  cool  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  Hence  the  Carnatic,  in  season*  of  drought,  is  subject  to  severer  famines 
than  any  other  part  of  India.  Yet,  though  there  are  many  barren  tracts,  the  country, on  the  whole,  is  highly 
cultivated,  and  very  productive. 

4.  ;i  The  population  of  the  Carnatic  is  estimated  at  5,000,000 ; of  which  a peculiarly  large  proportion 
consists  of  native  Hindoos.  The  tide  of  Mahometan  conquest  did  not  reach  It  before  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ; nor  was  the  subjection  nearly  complete  until  the  reign  of  Aurengscbe.  A race  of  Mogul  viceroys  was 
then  established  at  Arcot,  who,  on  the  fall  of  the  empire,  set  up  an  independent  power.  Pressed,  however, 
by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  sovereigns  ot  Mysore,  they  were  forced  to  implore  British  aid.  The 
Company  readily  interposed,  and,  after  a long  and  desperate  struggle,  subverted  tne  throne  of  Hyder  and 
Tippoo.  The  Nabob,  however,  then  found,  that  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  hi*  defenders;  ami  his 
attempts  to  extricate  himself  from  this  dependence  affbrdcd  them  ground  for  proceeding  to  farther  extre- 
mities. On  the  death  of  the  reigning  Nabob  in  1801.  hi*  successor  wa*  compelled  to  sign  a treaty  by  w hich 
the  sovereignty  of  all  hi*  territories  was  transferred  to  the  Company : and  there  was  reserved  to  himself 
only  from  two  to  three  lac*  of  pagodas,  and  a portion  of  household  land*.  The  country  was  then  divided 
into  eight  district*  or  collectorships,  administered  by  British  officers  Arcot  and  its  immediate  vicinity  is 
chiefly  peopled  by  Mussulmans;  and  on  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  there  are  emigrants  from  Arabia, 
though  not  in  nearly  so  great  number*  as  on  the  Malabar  roast.  The  rest  of  the  population  is  Hindoo, 
and  the  custom*  and  religion  of  this  native  race  have  been  preserved  herein  unutual  purity.  The  pagodas 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  rival  in  splendour  those  of  the  sacred  cities  of  Benares  ami  Allahabad.  The 
Brahmins,  not  generally  oppressed,  as  elsewhere  under  Mahometan  ascendency,  had  intrusted  to  them 
most  of  the  civil  employments  In  the  state  and  revenue.  Another  class,  almost  peculiar  to  this  district,  is 
that  of  the  Polygsra.  Originally  district  officen  of  the  British  government,  they  took  advantageof  it*  periods 
of  weakness,  and  erected  castles,  from  which,  like  too  many  of  the  baronial  chiefs  in  the  feudal  ages,  they 
( hindered  ami  oppressed  the  surrounding  country.  Government  were  often  obliged  to  purchase  their  orderly 
U haviour  by  giving  them  an  independent  power  and  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  claw  whose  subjection  proved 
so  expensive  to  Britain.  The  Carnatic  is  much  more  of  a manufacturing  country  than  Malabar ; yet  it  does 
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not  produce  those  fine  fabrics  which  distinguish  Bengal  and  the  Circara.  Piece  goods,  blue  cloths,  cbintxcs, 
&c.,  all  of  a coarser  kind,  are  its  principal  product. 

4234.  Our  detailed  survey  of  the  Carnatic  must  begin  with  Madras,  now  its  capital,  and 
that  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  choice,  as  in  many  other  coun- 
tries, has  not  been  so  happy  as  that  made  by  the  French ; Pondicherry  being  every  way  a 
finer  and  more  convenient  station.  Madras  has  no  harbour ; but  a mere  road,  through 
which  runs  a strong  current,  and  which  is  often  exposed  to  dangerous  winds.  On  the 
beach  breaks  so  strong  and  continual  a surf,  that  only  a peculiar  species  of  large  light 
boats,  the  thin  planks  of  which  are  sewed  together  with  the  tough  grass  of  the  country,  can, 
by  the  dexterous  management  of  the  natives,  be  rowed  across  it.  For  the  conveyance,  also, 
of  letters  and  messages,  they  employ  what  is  called  a catamaran,  consisting  merely  of  two 
planks  fastened  together,  with  which  they  encounter  the  roughest  seas  with  wonderful 
address,  and,  when  swept  off  by  the  waves,  regain  it  by  swimming.  The  sums,  however, 
now  invested  in  the  various  edifices  of  Madras  as  the  capital  of  the  presidency,  are  so 
great,  that  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  another  place  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
Fort  St.  George,  planned  by  Mr.  Robins,  a celebrated  engineer,  and  placed  at  a small 
distance  from  the  sea,  is  a strong  and  handsome  fortress,  not  nearly  on  so  great  a scale  as 
Fort  William  at  Calcutta,  but  more  advantageously  situated,  and  defensible  by  a smaller 
numl>er  of  men.  The  public  offices  and  storehouses  form  a range  of  handsome  buildings 
along  the  beach,  their  upper  stories  being  adorned  by  colonnades  restiug  on  arched  bases. 
Willi  this  exception,  European  Madras  is  merely  an  assemblage  of  country  houses  situated 
in  the  midst  of  gardens,  and  scattered  over  an  extent  of  several  miles.  The  houses  consist 
usually  only  of  one  story,  and  are  of  a light  and  elegant  structure,  having  porticoes  and 
verandas  supported  by  columns  covered  with  that  fine  polished  composition  of  shell  lime- 
stone called  chunanu  The  diligent  hand  of  art  has  covered  with  verdure  a somewhat  arid 
and  ungrateful  soil ; but  fruits  and  flowers  3re  still  raised  with  some  difficulty.  The  mode  of 
living  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  Calcutta,  but  on  a more  limited  scale.  The  morning,  from 
nine  to  eleven,  is  spent  in  calling  and  visiting;  at  two,  a substantial  meal,  called  tiffin,  is 
taken ; at  five,  when  the  air  becomes  more  cool,  the  family  usually  drive  out;  and  at  seven 
or  eight,  a late  dinner  concludes  the  day.  The  Black  Town  is  extensive,  and  the  scene 
which  it  presents  of  minarets  and  pagodas  mixed  with  trees  and  gardens  is  striking  from  a 
distance ; but  the  interior,  like  that  of  most  Asiatic  towns,  consists  of  poor  bamboo  cottages 
thatched  with  leaves.  There  are,  however,  some  great  native  merchants,  who  have  splendid 
mansions  in  the  Oriental  style.  The  commerce  of  Madras  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of 
the  other  two  presidencies ; piece  goods  from  the  Circars  and  the  southern  Carnatic  forming 
the  only  considerable  article. 

4213.  In  the  vicinity  of  Madras  is  the  district  qf  Chingtcpvt , originally  obtained  as  a jaghire  from  the 
Mogul,  and  still  kept  up  os  a distinct  collectors!) ip.  Though  the  soil  be  generally  dry,  it  is  made  by  industry 
to  yield  tolerable  crops  or  rice.  The  town  of  ( hingleput  is  somewhat  inland,  and  not  of  much  importance. 
About  thirty-five  miles  to  the  south  of  Madras  is  Mahabalipoor , or  the  city  of  the  Great  Bali,  called  also  the 
Seven  Pagodas.  It  consists  of  a range  of  sculptured  edifices  representing  the  exploits  of  Bali,  Krishna,  and 
other  chiefs  celebrated  in  the  Mahabarat  It  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  a colossal  image  of  whom  is  tound  in  the 
principal  temple.  The  monuments,  though  not  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  as  in  some  other  parts  of  India, 
arc  said  to  be  very  beautifully  executed.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  is  Tripatti,  one  of  the  most  crowded 
scenes  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage ; the  ceremonies  of  which,  however,  Europeans,  it  is  said,  have  never  been 
admitted  to  view. 

Proceeding  southwards,  we  arrive  at  Pondicherry,  the  seat  of  French  empire  in  India.  Hits  empire, 
founded  in  1749  by  M.  Dupleix,  presented  for  some  time  a brilliant  aspect,  and,  seconded  bjr  native  alliances, 
threatened  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  the  British  power  in  the  East.  Although  the  hrench  were,  how. 
ever,  skilful  In  their  negotiations  with  the  native  powers,  their  intolerant  spirit  led  them  to  reftise  to  the 
people  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  which  must  have  rendered  it  next  to  imiM»»ible  for  them  to  hold 
any  large  territorial  possessions.  In  fact,  towards  the  close  of  the  war  of  1756,  Pondicherry  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  : and,  though  restored  by  subsequent  treaties,  never,  on  the  renewal  of  war,  made 
any  effectual  resistance  Pondicherry  was  raised  by  the  French  from  a village  to  be  the  handsomest  European 
city  in  India.  It  contained  many  fine  houses  in  the  European  style;  and  the  high  culture  of  the  vici- 
nity, the  numerous  canals  crossed  by  neatly  constructed  bridges,  the  roods  planted  with  trees,  and  partly 
adorned  by  statues,  gave  to  the  surrounding  district  the  appearance  of  a great  garden.  The  inhabitants  have 
suffered  much  by  repeated  hostilities,  and.  being  unfavourably  situated  for  trade,  have  been  unable  to  retrieve 
their  affairs.  In  this  last  respect,  Pondicherry  is  surpassed  by  Cuddalore , a well. built  town,  at  the  mouth  of 
a considerable  river.  In  war,  it  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  Pondicherry ; though  its  capture  in  1783  was  not 
effected  without  very  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British. 

4237.  The  kingdom  of  Tanjore  is  an  important  territory,  consisting  of  the  delta  of  the 
Cavcry,  a large  river,  which,  rising  in  the  western  Ghauts  on  the  borders  of  Malabar, 
traverses  Mysore,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  after  a course  of  400  miles.  The  Hindoos  attach 
to  its  stream  a peculiarly  sacred  character.  At  Trichinopoly,  about  100  miles  above  the 
sea,  it  separates  into  two  great  branches,  one  retaining  the  original  name,  and  another 
called  Coleroon.  Numerous  chunnels  derived  from  these  convert  the  region  into  a delta, 
not  surpassed  by  any  part  of  Egypt  or  Bengal  in  culture  and  fertility.  Art  lias  been 
industriously  employed  to  improve  these  natural  advantages.  Immense  mounds  have  been 
erected,  to  prevent  the  tendency  shown  by  the  two  channels  at  one  place  to  reunite ; and 
artificial  canals  convey  to  every  quarter  the  benefits  of  irrigation.  The  chief  produce  con- 
sists of  rice,  grain,  cocoa  nuts,  and  indigo,  which  are  largely  exported.  The  population  in* 
troduccd  by  Mogul  conquest  has  never  reached  Tanjore  and  the  only  Mahometans  consist  of 
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a few  refugees  from  Arabia.  This  country,  therefore,  has  retained,  almost  entire,  the  ancient 
religion,  constitution,  and  mmners  of  Indio.  It  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  splen- 
dour of  its  pagodas  and  other  edifices  destined  to  religious  worship.  Tanjore  was  governed 
by  an  independent  rajah  until  1799,  when  the  British  took  advantage  of  their  ascendency  to 
oblige  him  to  resign  the  administration,  accepting  a revenue  of  a lack  of  rupees  (10 ,000/.), 
with  other  allowances,  somewhat  exceeding  that  amount.  He  was  also  permitted,  in  time  of 
peace  only,  to  keep  possession  of  the  strong  fortresses  by  which  his  capital  is  defended. 

4238.  The  city  of  Tanjore  may  be  considered  as  the  native  capital  of  Southern  India, 
and  the  rival  of  ticnares  in  learning,  splendcur,  and  antiquity.  Its  pagoda  is  greatly 

celebrated,  rising  from  the 
ground  by  twelve  successive 
stages,  and  considered  the 
finest  specimen  of  that  species 
of  structure  existing  in  India 
(fig.  684.).  A college  is  also 
attached  to  it.  The  place  is 
six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  two  large  and 
strong  forts,  the  smallest  of 
which  is  about  a mile  in  cir- 
cumference, surrounded  with 
a broad  and  deep  ditch,  cut 
in  the  solid  rock.  In  one  of 
these  forts  is  the  pagoda,  and 
in  the  other  the  palace  of  the 
rajah,  who  is  allowed  at  pre- 
sent to  garrison  both. 


♦239.  TriehinopoUj  is  a large  and  strong  city,  farther  upthcCavcry,  and  distinguished  by  being  the  residence 
of  Mohammed  Ali  and  hi*  son,  who,  under  British  auspices,  reigned  over  the  C arnatic.  The  siege  of  Tnchu 
nopolv,  in  1755,  is  celebrated  in  Indian  history  for  the  gallant  defence  made  by  British  officer*  against  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies,  which  terminated  in  a great  part  of  the  former  being  obliged  to  surrender 
Opposite  to  Trichinopoly  it  the  large  island  of  Scringnam,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  nver.  It 
contains  a pagoda  pre-eminent  in  magnitude  and  sanctity,  being  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  seven  successive  inclosurea.  The  innermost  shrine  has  never  been  violated  by  any  hostile 
power.  It  is  visited  by  crowd*  of  penitents  from  all  parts  of  Hindostan,  who,  in  return  for  the  pardon 
of  their  sins,  bestow  copious  gifts ; and  the  Brahmins  attached  to  the  temple  are  thus  maintained  in  a 
state  of  luxurious  case. 

4240.  Among  the  sea  ports  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore  is  carried  on,  we  may 
mention  Neg.ipatam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cavcry,  once  the  chief  factory  of  the  Dutch  on  this  coast,  and 
made  by  them  a very  strong  and  commercial  place  : but  it  has  declined  in  both  these  respects  since  it  came 
under  tnc  power  of  Britain,  and  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a place  of  refreshment  At  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
deltaic  branches  is  Tranqucbar,  which  the  steady  and  prudent  conduct  of  the  Danish  government  converted 
from  a small  village  to  a thriving  mart  of  trade,  now  containing  from  15,000  to  fin, 000  souls.  It  is  alto  the 
seat  of  a very  active  mission,  to  which  the  public  is  indebted  for  some  important  memoirs  relative  to 
India.  Dcvicotta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colcroon,  is  a considerable  British  factory,  though  the  ajiproach  to 
the  fort  is  somewhat  dangerous. 

4241.  The  districts  of  Madura,  Dindignt,  and  Tinner  e l ly,  added  to  Travancorc  on  the  opposite  coast,  con- 
stitutc  the  extreme  south  of  India.  They  are  inferior  to  Tanjore  in  natural  fertility,  and  still  more  in  culti. 

vation.  They  arc  less  copiously 
watered,  and  a great  part  of  their 
surface  is  covered  with  Jungle,  the 
rude  retreat  of  Foljrgars,  whose  in- 
cursions disturbed  all  the  pursuits  of 
peaceful  industry.  It  is  reviving, 
however,  under  British  protection. 
Cotton  forms  the  staple  product, 
particularly  of  Tinnevelly  ; and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  coarse  ma- 
nufactures is  transmitted  to  Madras 
The  capital*  of  the  same  name  arc 
not  of  particular  magnitude  or  im- 
portance, and  in  their  situation  and 
structure  strength  was  mainly  stu- 
died ; but  since  the  country  has  at- 
tained a more  settled  state,  their 
fortifications  have  fallen  into  decay. 
Madura  i*  a very  ancient  city,  and 
1*  regarded  by  the  Hindoos  as  pecu- 
liarly sacred  It  has  a pagoda  or 
temple  much  more  than  commen- 
surate to  the  greatness  of  the  city, 
and  one  of  the  most  splendid  in 
southern  India  [fig . f>35.). 

424°  The  northern  part  qf  the  Carnatic  still  remains  to  l>e  mentioned : It  is  generally  inferior  to  the 
southern,  and  yiehls  no  remarkable  product,  cither  of  land  or  manufacture.  Arcs*.  nearly  in  a direct  line 
inland  from  Madras,  was  raised  to  high  importance  by  the  Mogul  government,  who,  attracted  by  its  salulmt), 
made  it  their  capital  It  is  situated,  however,  in  a barren  country,  and  surrounded  by  naked  granite  nuu. 
Pullicate,  a sca-t>ort,  after  enjoying  for  a long  time  high  prosperity  as  the  chief  seat  of  Dutch  commerce  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  has  declined  greatly  since  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  British.  In  the  most  southerly 
quarter,  Nelloor,  on  the  navigable  riser  l'cnnar,  and  Ungolc,  once  a strong  fortress,  are  now  chiefly  distin- 
guished* by  a considerable  trade  in  salt. 
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4243.  The  high  table-land  of  Mysore,  rising  between  the  two  coasts  of  southern  India  which 
have  now  been  surveyed,  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  chains  of  the  Ghauts.  Its  general 
level  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  diversified  by  many  hills,  branching  out, 
sometimes  in  clusters,  from  the  boundary  chains.  This  elevation,  and  the  coolness  which  it 
maintains,  renders  Mysore  the  most  agreeable  and  healthful  country  of  India.  The  western 
Glututs  break  the  force  of  those  tremendous  Hoods  which  are  dashed  against  them  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  at  the  same  time  allowing  enough  to  pass  for  fertilising  the  territory.  It  is 
accordingly  well  fitted  for  yielding  all  the  fruits  and  agricultural  pioducts  of  India,  com- 
bined with  some  which  belong  to  the  southern  temperate  climates.  The  natives  cultivate 
the  territory  with  imperfect  instruments  and  skill,  but  with  considerable  care,  and  with  great 
attention  to  the  means  of  irrigation  and  to  the  collection  of  manure.  Iiice  is  considered  the 
most  important  object  of  culture,  and  is  raised  wherever  a sufficient  supply  of  water  can  be 
procured ; but  no  attempt  is  made  to  produce  two  crops  in  the  year.  On  the  more  arid 
grounds,  raggy,  a coarser  grain,  is  cultivated  for  the  food  of  the  lower  orders.  Sugar, 
betel -leaf,  opium,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  arc  also  considerable  articles.  Iron  ore  abounds, 
but  it  is  impure,  and  is  worked  by  the  natives  in  a very  slovenly  manner. 

4244.  Mysore,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  was  a very  powerful  kingdom,  and  a 
most  formidable  enemy  of  Britain.  Hydvr,  the  son  of  a Mahometan  emigrant  officer  from 
the  Punjab,  began  by  distinguishing  himself  in  the  service  of  the  rajah,  and  ended  by 
deposing  him.  He  conquered,  or  rendered  tributary,  Canara,  Calicut,  and  the  other 
countries  on  the  Malabar  coast.  On  that  of  Coromandel,  he  had  a harder  struggle  to 
maintain.  By  joining  the  French,  however,  he  gained  several  important  advantages  ; and, 
though  repeatedly  defeated  in  the  field  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  always,  by  his  superior 
cavalry,  enabled  to  keep  the  field.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  with  activity  the  internal 
administration ; protected  property,  and  promoted  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects.  His  son, 
Tip  poo  Saib,  inherited  his  courage,  without  any  of  his  prudence  or  policy.  He  ruined  his 
subjects  by  arbitrary  exactions,  and  used  the  most  intolerant  means  for  converting  to  Maho- 
metanism a people  almost  universally  attached  to  the  Hindoo  creed.  He  was  engaged  in 
almost  constant  war  with  Britain  ; and.  in  the  partial  successes  which  he  obtained,  treated 
with  the  greatest  cruelty  the  captives  of  that  nation  who  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  utterly 
unable,  however,  in  the  long  run,  to  resist  the  mass  of  disciplined  troops  w hich  this  country 
brought  against  him.  In  1792  he  was  completely  humbled  by  Marquess  Cornwallis,  and 
stripped  of  lialf  his  dominions.  In  1799,  having  engaged  in  intrigues  with  France,  he 
involved  himself  in  a war,  the  issue  of  which  was  still  more  disastrous.  His' capital  was 
carried  by  storm,  and  he  himself  killed,  fighting  sword  in  hand.  A young  prince,  descended 
from  the  ancient  dynasty  of  the  country,  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  part  of  his 
dominions,  but  allowed  to  reign  entirely  as  the  vassal  of  Britain. 

4‘J4/x  Among  the  cities , our  attention  is  first  arrested  by  Scrineapatam  {Jig.  long  the  celebrated 

bulwark  of  >lysorc,  and  the  centre  of  ita  power.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  an  island  formed  ly  il*e 

636  $ 


flvery,  here  a large  and  rapid  river,  and  is  properly  called  Sri  Ranga  Patam,  or  the  city  of  Sri  Rangy,  an 
appellation  of  Vishnu.  Tippoo  transferred  hither  the  scat  of  government  from  bangalore,  the  favourite 
residence  of  Hyder;  but  he  did  not  display  much  skill  either  in  strengthening  or  emltclli.xhing  the  place. 
N'aked  rock  and  dirty  mud  walls  arc  the  predominant  features  of  the  island  : and  the  citadel  forms  an 
immense,  unfinished,  unsightly,  and  injudicious  mass  of  building.  The  streets  arc  narrow  and  conftisod,  most 
of  the  house*  mean,  and  even  those  of  the  chiefs  not  proportionate  to  their  wealth,  as  Tippoo  would  allow  no 
property  in  house*.  Having  no  manufactures,  it  w-as  almost  entirely  supported  by  the  court  and  camp,  the 
residence  of  which  may  have  raised  the  population  in  its  days  of  splendour  to  about  150,000.  It  did  not  appear 
to  Dr.  Buchanan  to  exceed  92,000. 

4240  BaneaJorc  [Jig.  637.)  was  founded  by  Hyder,  and  rendered  by  him  a place  of  considerable  trade,  con. 
sitting  chiefly  in  the  export  of  betel,  pepper,  and  sandal  wood.  It  manufactures  also  a considerable  quantity 
of  cloth  for  internal  use.  Neglected  and  oppressed,  it  has  recovered  its  prosperity  under  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  fortifications,  npon  Indian  principles,  are  accounted  strong,  but 
proved  inadequate  to  resist  the  attack  of  British  troop* ; a circumstance  wnich  disgusted  Tippoo  with  the 
place ; though  he  was  unable,  as  we  hare  seen,  to  establish  another  of  greater  strength.  Bangalore,  though 
a royal  residence,  contains  no  trace  of  any  splendid  building,  except  the  mahal,  or  palace,  which,  only  com- 
of  mud,  displays  in  Its  halls  ami  court*  a certain  spacious  magnificence  and  superficial  ornament.  The 
Accommodations,  nowever,  arc  in  many  respects  Imperfect  and  inconvenient  The  gnrdens  appear  to  have 
been  laid  out  with  very  great  care  Tncy  are  divided  into  square  plots,  each  of  which,  according  to  the 
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Mussulman  fashion,  has  some  plant  or  flower  allotted  to  it,  with  which  U is  exclusively  filled.  The  great 
•od  difficult  operation  it  to  water  these  gardens ; ami  Tippoo,  in  the  machinery  for  this  purpose,  employed 

such  masse*  of  masonry  as 
to  leave  nothing  but  holes, 
as  it  were,  through  which 
the  trees  grow.  The  vine, 
the  cypress,  even  the 
and  peach,  nave  been 
cultivated  with  success. 
The  town  of  Mysore,  about 
nine  miles  from  .Seringa. 
patam,  had  been  the  seat 
of  the  native  dynasty,  but 
was  neglected  under  the 
Mahometan  sovereigns. 
Since  their  downfall,  both 
the  fort  and  palace  have 

been  rebuilt,  and,  the  rajah  having  made  it  his  capital,  a new  and  increasing  city  ha#  been  formed  around 
them. 

4'J47.  The  Nkitqcrries,  a mountain  range,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Mysore,  comprise  the  most  elevated 
tract  in  that  region,  and  oven  in  Southern  India,  rising,  at  some  points,  to  upwards  of  8UX)  feet  At  this 
height,  the  climate  becomes  so  temperate,  that  the  Nhilgerrie*  have  lately  been  employed  as  a sanatory  station 
for  those  whose  constitutions  have  been  impaired  by  the  intense  heats  of  the  plains  below.  Here  the  invalid 
enjoys  cool  and  refreshing  breezes,  with  a rich  and  romantic  scenery  of  hills,  lakes,  and  waterfalls.  This  high 
region  is  inhabited  by  the  Tudas,  a simple  and  manly  race  of  shepherds,  speaking  a peculiar  languugc,  and 
almost  entire  strangers  to  the  mythology  and  manners  of  the  rest  of  India. 

Subsect.  5.  Countries  on  the  Himalayah. 

4248.  In  order  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  continent  of  India,  we  have  still  to  contem- 
plate the  Himalayah,  a region  but  loosely  appended  to  it,  and  marked  by  characters  essen- 
tially different  from  the  rest.  The  luxuriant  plains  of  that  region  are  girt,  along  their  whole 
northern  boundary,  by  this  belt  of  mountains,  the  most  awful  and  inaccessible  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  On  the  other  side,  they  sink  into  the  lofty  table-land  of  Thibet ; but  as  they 
face  India,  and  descend  by  successive  stages  to  the  level  of  Delhi  and  Bengal,  they  exhibit 
every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  snows  of  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  burning  plains  of  the 
tropic.  In  this  descent,  kingdoms  lie  along  their  sides,  which,  in  regard  both  to  man  and 
nature,  present  u rude  and  northerly  aspect,  rather  European  than  Indian. 

4?  in  Of  these  kingdoms,  the  moil  important  it  Nopal ; but,  for  the  take  of  method,  we  shall  begin  with  the 
eastern  one  of  Boutan,  or  Bootan.  This  territory  rises  above  Bengal,  and  is  separated  by  the  snowy  pinnacles 
from  Thibet,  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Lama.  Its  amet  is  rugged  and  lofty  in  an  almost  unequalled  degree, 
often  presenting  scenes  the  most  grand  and  awful ; hills  clothed  to  the  summit  with  large  and  lofty  trees,  deep 
and  dark  glens,  and  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains  lost  in  the  clouds.  Their  sides  arc  diversified  by  abrupt  pre- 
ripices.  deep  dells,  and  cascades  that  often  dash  from  an  amazing  height  Near  its  northern  frontier  towers 
the  sovereign  peak  of  Chumularce,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  seen  at  a great  distance  from  the  plain  of 
Bengal,  though  it  does  not  appear  very  lofty  from  the  mountain  table-l.ind  on  which  it  rests.  Beyond  this 
point  the  traveller  begins  to  descend,  and  soon  enters  Thibet  On  the  Indian  side,  so  steep  ha*  been  (he 
acclivity,  that  from  Gtrnssa,  where  perpetual  winter  reigns,  maybe  seen  Punakha,  where  the  rays  of  a vertical 
sun  cannot  be  faced  without  danger.  As  the  traveller  ascends,  vegetation  continually  changes  its  character. 
He  is  soon  gratified  with  the  view  of  European  fruits,  the  peach,  the  apple,  the  near,  and  the  apricot ; noT  is  it 
long  before  homelier  plants,  docks,  nettles,  primroses,  and  rosebushes,  remind  him  of  England.  Strawberries, 
despised  by  the  natives,  spontaneously  cover  the  field.#.  By-and-by  the  pine  and  fir,  characteristic  of  northern 
latitudes,  supplant  trees  of  richer  foliage.  At  length  even  these  disappear,  and  the  ground  shows  only  a few 
stunted  shrubs  and  scanty  herbage ; but  the  appearance  of  the  Thibettan  peak  now  marks  the  approach  to  a 
different  region.  Boutan  is  separated  from  Bengal  by  a tract  of  wild  and  marshy  forest,  about  twenty  miles  in 
breadth.  The  excess  of  heat  and  moisture  here  produces  a rank  luxuriance  of  wood  and  jungle,  generating 
an  atmosphere  truly  fatal  to  the  human  constitution.  A British  detachment,  stationed  here  in  1772,  was 
almost  entirely  cut  off;  and  even  the  natives,  whom  habit  enables  to  endure  the  climate,  are  a sickly,  dimi- 
nutive, and  stunted  race. 

425U.  The  Boutros  are  an  entirely  different  people  from  those  of  India,  and  bear  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
Mongol  race.  They  have  black  hair,  small  eyes,  a broad  flat  triangular  face.  Their  weapons  are  chiefly 
bows  and  arrows,  which  they  tip  with  poison,  and  shoot  with  dexterity  ; but  though  the  timid  Hindoos  fly 
before  them  at  the  first  onset,  in  their  contests  with  each  other  they  do  not  display  any  remarkable  prowess. 
Their  battle,  as  viewed  by  Major  Turner,  was  carried  on  by  hiding  themselves  beneath  bushes,  thence  occa- 
sionally starting  up,  making  a hasty  discharge,  and  replacing  themselves  under  covert.  Their  industry 
struggles  with  most  meritorious  energy  against  tne  rugged  surface  on  which  it  ha*  to  operate.  Almost  every 
favourable  spot,  coated  with  the  smallest  portion  of  soil,  is  cleared  and  adapted  to  cultivation,  by  being 
shelved  into  Horizontal  bed*  ; not  a slope  or  narrow  slip  of  land  remains  unimproved.  Many  of  the  loftictt 
mountain*  bear  on  their  summits  and  on  their  sides  populous  villages  amidst  orchards  and  other  plantations. 
The  most  extravagant  traits  of  rude  nature  ami  laborious  art  arc  every  where  presented.  The  irrigation  of 
the  field*  is  the  object  of  peculiar  attention,  and  water  i*  conveyed  by  a very  simple  and  useful  species  of 
aqueduct,  composed  of  the  hollowed  branches  of  trees  joined  together.  Considerable  art  is  often  necessary 
in  the  construction  of  bridges  over  rapid  torrents  and  deep  ravines ; timber  is  the  usual  material,  but  occa- 
sionally iron  chains  are  employed.  Their  palaces  and  monasteries  are  often  handsome  and  spacious;  but, 
having  no  chiraneys,the  fire,  which  Is  often  required,  must  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  open  room,  which 
is  soon  envelojted  in  smoke.  They  arc  vigorous  and  healthy,  with  exception  of  the  prevalence  of  the  goitre, 
that  universal  scourge  of  such  situations.  The  climate  imposes  the  necessity  of  a very  different  dress  from 
that  of  India,  and  renders  general  the  wearing  of  woollen  cloth  and  cron  of  furs.  The  people  have  none  of 
the  Hindoo  scruples  relative  to  animal  food  and  spirituous  liquors;  but  their  favourite  refreshment  is  tea, 
not  inftised,  but  beaten  up  into  a mess  with  water,  flour,  salt,  and  butter,  in  a manner  by  no  means  suited  to 
an  European  palate.  Their  religion  Is  that  of  Koodh,  or  of  tbc  Lama,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
we  shall  find  existing  on  a greater  scale  in  Thibet 

4951.  Tassirudon,  the  residence  of  the  llajah  of  Boutan,  is  situated  in  a very  fertile  valley,  or  rather 
glen,  three  miles  in  length,  and  surrounded  by  finely  wooded  mountains.  The  citadel  in  the  centre  is  very 
lofty,  the  rajah  residing  near  the  top,  in  a palace  accessible  only  by  several  lofty  stairs  or  ladders.  In  this 
palace  are  accommodated  If-UO  gyiongt,  or  monks  of  Boodh  ; and  in  its  neighbourhood  i#  a large  manufac- 
tory of  bras*  god*  and  religious  implements,  Ghnsta,  a western  capital,  1*  situated  amid  a range  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow.  Wandipore , capital  of  another  province,  is  reckoned  a very  strong  place,  and 
contains  numerous  convents  of  monks.  Bueadctcar  is  a strong  fort,  commanding  the  pass  from  Hindustan 
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into  Boutan.  Moorichom,  a mi  all  village  on  a lofty  hill,  is  only  mentioned  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and 
the  industry  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  surrounding  fields. 

4252.  From  the  eastern  frontier  of  Boutan  westward  to  the  Sutledge  and  the  frontier  of 
the  Punjab  stretches  an  expanse  of  varied  mountain  territory,  w hich  the  conquests  of  the 
house  of  Gorkha  have  united  into  one  great  kingdom  ; but,  from  the  theatre  of  the  first 
conquest,  and  from  the  fertility  and  populousness  of  its  divisions,  it  receives  the 
name  of  Nepal.  Like  Boutan,  it  consists  of  a series  of  tracts,  changing  their  character 
as  they  rise  from  the  level  of  the  British  frontier  on  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  It  is 
girt  with  a belt  of  wild  and  wooded  territory,  called  the  Tarryani,  which,  both  from  the 
rank  excess  of  moisture,  and  from  having  been  the  theatre  of  frequent  hostilities,  has  been 
almost  abandoned  by  men,  and  has  become  the  haunt  of  beasts  of  prey.  These  circum- 
stances have,  as  usual,  generated  a pestilential  air,  which  renders  it  at  certain  seasons 
destructive  to  any  army  acting  within  its  limits.  Above  the  plain  rises  a range  of  low  hills, 
watered  by  numerous  streams  descending  from  the  mountains  behind,  and  separated  by 
broad  valleys  similar  to  the  straths  of  Scotland.  Yet,  though  this  district  might  be 
rendered  very  productive,  it  is  greatly  neglected,  and  is  covered  with  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted forest,  composed  of  a vast  variety  of  trees,  among  which  the  most  valuable  is  a 
species  of  cinnamon,  and  the  mimosa,  out  of  which  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  is 
extracted.  Above  these  hilly  tracts  towers  a region  decidedly  mountainous,  which  com- 
prises Nepal  Proper,  and  all  the  most  important  districts  of  this  territory.  The  moun- 
tains are  here  arranged  in  long  steep  ridges,  with  narrow  valleys  interspersed ; a structure 
which  renders  travelling  across  them  very  laborious.  The  level  even  of  the  valleys  is 
supposed  to  be  4000  feet  above  that  of  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  Where  they  present  any 
extent  of  soil,  they  are  exceedingly  productive,  the  supply  of  water  being  ample,  and  the 
temperature  corresponding  to  that  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Great  agricultural  industry  is 
here  displayed,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  formed  into  terraces,  by  which  the 
supply  of  water  may  be  increased  or  diminished  almost  at  pleasure ; so  that  the  crops  are 
surer  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  woods  are  particularly  magnificent, 
and  flowers  of  every  form  and  tint  cover  the  fields.  No  fruits,  however,  except  the  orange 
and  pine  apple,  come  to  perfection  ; and  both  here  and  in  Boutan,  vegetables  are  scanty 
and  defective.  Above  this  mountain  region,  towers  another,  called  Kuchar,  of  more  awful 
height,  and  almost  inaccessible,  consisting  of  the  loftiest  and  most  nigged  steeps  of  the 
higher  Himalayah.  It  contains  immense  rocks,  broken  into  the  most  tremendous  precipices, 
and  shooting  up  into  sharp  pinnacles,  which  are  either  perpendicular,  or  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  A little  scanty  herbage,  and  occasional  cultivation,  is  still  found  in  the  steep 
and  narrow  glens,  till  the  highest  ridge  is  approached,  where  the  whole  region  is  subject  to 
perpetual  winter.  The  Kuchar  is  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  communi- 
cates only  by  tremendous  defiles  formed  by  mountain  torrents,  and  overhung  by  immense 
precipices,  with  the  table-land  of  Thibet  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

4253.  A considerable  portion  of  mineral  wealth  is  included  in  this  mountain  region. 
Copper,  iron,  and  lead  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  copper, 
being  more  rare  in  the  East  than  in  Europe,  affords  a very  handsome  profit.  Sulphur  and 
lead  are  found  in  every  part,  and  particularly  in  the  Kuchar ; but  the  former  is  avoided,  on 
account  of  the  deleterious  quality  of  the  arsenic  with  which  it  is  combined ; while  the  lead 
mines  are  rendered  of  little  value  by  the  impolitic  system  of  rendering  them  a government 
monopoly.  The  quality  of  the  iron  is  represented  to  be  such,  that  weapons  are  produced 
from  it  without  the  necessity  of  forming  it  into  steel.  Rumour  has  assigned  to  Nepal  metals 
which  occupy  a more  brilliant  place  in  the  estimation  of  mankind : but  the  gold  thence 
transmitted  appears  to  come  almost  entirely  from  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  silver  ore  existing  in  lead  or  galena  cannot  be  extracted  by  the  skill  of  the  natives.  The 
valley  of  Nepal  does  not  contain  even  a stone  ; and,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting the  excellent  building  materials  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  the  natives 
use  bricks,  for  which  clay  of  admirable  quality  is  found  in  the  country. 

4254.  The  population  of  Nepal  is  singularly  aggregated  of  various  classes  and  descriptions 
of  people.  Placed  on  the  brink  of  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  the  Hindoo  and 
the  Tartar,  they  have  received  successive  colonies  from  both.  The  Newars,  who  form  the 
basis  of  the  population,  arc  doubtfully  traced  to  either  class ; but  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  latest 
and  most  accurate  observer,  regards  them  as  decidedly  Mongol,  considerably  altered  by 
Hindoo  mixture.  These  Newars  are  a peaceable  diligent  race,  on  w'hose  exertions  mainly 
depends  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  though  they  ore  liable  to  severe  exactions  from  the 
military  government  established  by  the  ruder  tribes.  The  Brahmins,  at  a period  prior  to  any 
known  records,  penetrated  in  great  numbers  into  Nepal,  where  their  superior  knowledge 
soon  enabled  them  to  act  a leading  part.  They  have  now  absorbed  most  of  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  effected  the  complete  conversion  of  the  people.  In  this 
operation,  the  principal  difficulty  consisted  in  persuading  these  hardy  and  hungry  moun- 
taineers to  abstain  from  using  as  food  the  animals  with  which  their  pastures  abounded.  The 
whole  nation  is  still  suspected  of  a deep  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots,  and  every  pretence 
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is  seized  for  an  occasional  trespass;  but,  generally  speaking,  tlic  exclusion  of  beef  as  an 
article  of  diet  is  now  complete.  In  every  oilier  outward  observance,  the  Nepalese  surpass 
the  zeal  of  their  Hindoo  teachers.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  found  almost  as  many  temples  as 
houses,  and  as  many  idols  as  inhabitants.  The  number  of  these,  indeed,  seem  much  more 
conspicuous  than  their  richness  or  ornament.  The  chief  shrine,  that  of  Sumbhoonah,  over- 
looking from  a height  the  valley  of  Nepal,  could  only  be  entered  by  a high  ladder  ; and. 
when  looked  into,  presented  rather  the  aspect  of  a poor  kitchen  than  that  of  a magnificent 
temple.  This  shrine  is  dedicated  to  Boodh,  and  dependent  on  the  rajah  of  13outan.  We 
are  sorry  to  learn  that  no  corresponding  purity  of  life  and  conduct  attends  this  extreme 
devotion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nepal. 

4255.  This  whole  territory  is  subject  to  the  military  government  of  the  rajahs  of  Gorkha. 
originally  masters  only  of  a small  territory  of  that  name,  to  the  east  ot  Nepal,  among 
the  heights  of  the  Upper  Himalayah.  It  was  tenanted,  however,  by  the  Magars ; a bold 
and  warlike  race,  who  were  an  overmatch  for  the  industrious  people  of  the  valleys.  In 
1761,  Pritwi  Narayan,  partly  by  marriage  and  partly  by  conquest,  obtained  possession  of 
Nepal  Proper.  He  then  employed  its  ample  resources  in  extending  his  dominion  over  that 
large  territory  subject  to  the  Chaubisi,  or  Twenty-four  Rajahs  and  other  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. The  career  of  conquest  was  pursued  by  bis  successors.  Sikim,  the  most  easterly  of 
the  present  Nepalese  dominions,  was  conquered  in  1788  ; but  it  was  not  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  that  the  accession  of  Garhnwal,  in  which  Serinagur  is  situated, 
extended  the  empire  to  Its  western  limit  beyond  the  Jumna.  The  government,  however, 
having  involved  itself  in  war  with  Britain,  and  being  completely  vanquished,  has  been  obliged 
to  cede  these  western  conquests.  Nepal  is  now  bounded  on  tlic  west  by  the  Kali,  leaving 
Kemaoon,  Garhawal,  and  the  banks  of  the  Sutlcdge  entirely  under  British  protection.  In 
the  chief  government,  only  some  institutions  remain,  which  temper  the  entire  despotism  of 
the  sovereign.  Much  regard  is  paid  to  birth,  and,  on  occasions  of  great  emergency,  a kind 
of  assembly  of  notables  is  held,  in  which  men  who  liave  neither  office  nor  connection  with 
the  government  are  allowed  to  speak  their  sentiments  with  great  freedom ; and,  though  the 
court  is  in  no  degree  controlled  by  these  assemblies,  which  nre  supposed  by  Dr.  Hamilton  to 
be  employed  merely  as  a means  of  allowing  the  discontents  of  the  nation  to  evaporate,  they 
doubtless  afford  an  opportunity  for  public  opinion  to  declare  itself.  The  three  chief  ranks  are 
the  chauterija , or  counsellor;  the  kttrijc , or  man  of  business  ; and  the  sirdar,  or  military  com- 
mander. The  individual  appointed  to  any  of  these  ranks  holds  it  for  life,  and  communicates 
the  title  to  his  brothers.  The  chauterija,  who  is  nearest  relation  to  the  king,  is  officially 
prime  minister,  even  though  he  should  be  only  a minor;  but,  of  course,  the  authority,  in 
many  such  cases,  must  be  merely  nominal.  In  the  classification  of  the  people,  however,  the 
principal  distinction  is  between  those  of  pure  and  sacred  Hindoo  birth,  and  those  who,  under 
the  brand  of  A”has,  or  infidel,  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  Nepalese  the  idea  of  every  tiling 
that  is  impure  and  base.  The  character  of  the  former  is  supported  by  abstinence  from  animal 
food  and  strong  liquors,  by  strict  cleanliness,  and  by  a certain  degree  of  refinement  of  man- 
ners. The  khas.  on  the  contrary,  nre  distinguished  by  a secret  partiality  to  the  religion  of 
the  Lama,  an  eager  longing  after  beef,  and  generally  by  ruder  and  more  uninstructed  habits. 
The  reigning  dynasty,  however,  though  their  ow  n origin  is  dubious,  have  zealously  adopted 
the  Hindoo  cause,  and  have  prohibited,  under  the  strictest  penalties,  all  killing  of  cows  for 
food  ; so  that  the  hungriest  of  the  impure  tribes  dare  only  feast  on  those  which  have  died  a 
natural  death. 

t'i’-d.  In  treating  the  detail*  of  this  tcriitorv,  we  »haD  begin  with  Siiim , the  most  easterly  district,  imme- 
diately bordering  on  Roman.  It  i*  the  ;.t  do  ot  the  I-.gchas.  “ a act  ot  vigorous  barbarian*,  about  one  half 
of  whom  have  liecn  deluded  by  the  monkish  aiisIcriUc*  and  superior  learning  of  the  Lama*."  They  arc 
chiefly  armed  with  sword*  and  with  bow*,  from  which  they  shoot  poisoned  arrow*.  It  wsi  w ith  considerable 
difficult)  that  they  were  subjected  to  the  (iorkha  kingdom,  and  ioin|Kllcd  to  renounce  beef,  pork,  strong 
liquors,  and  sundry  similar  abominations,  In  which  they  delighted.  Indeed,  there  still  remains  a rorner,  to 
the  extreme  east,  which  retain*  it*  independence  and  ancient  custom*.  Two  gnat  river*  traverse  this 
territory,  and  descend  into  Bengal ; the  Tut  a,  on  the  east,  suppos'd  to  come  from  the  domain  of  Lassa  and 
to  cross  the  Snowy  Mountains  ; and  on  the  west  the  Knnkayi. 

4*277  West  from  Sikim,,  the  K trains  inhabit  a territory  of  considerable  extent,  between  the  Kankayi  and 
the  great  river  Koosi.  They  are  a warlike  and  enterprising  people,  and  in  the  day*  of  their  independence 
could  muster  an  army  of  men.  Like  the  Siknnitc*,  they  are  much  addicted  to  the  worship  of  the 

I^ina  and  to  the  eating  of  aiunutl  food  ; and  though  the  early  conquest  made  by  the  Hindoos  was  stre- 
nuously employed  in  suppressing  these  propensities,  they  were  never  completely  put  down  till  the  late 
ascendency  of  the  (iorkha  dynasty.  Still  the  Ktratas  are  understood  to  feel  their  changed  worship  and  spare 
diet  a*  a severe  privation,  and  their  very  name  sounds  impure  in  the  ears  of  a genuine  Hindoo.  The  narrow 
valley*  into  which  this  territory  Is  divided  form  a number  of  district*  with  town*  of  some  magnitude,  such 
as  Vizaypur,  ( hayanpur,  Khatany,  and  Dalka ; hut  none  ot  these  plains  are  of  great  extent,  nor  are  any  of 
the  cities  of  considerable  magnitude. 

425H  On  crossing  the  Koosi,  we  find,  between  two  lofty  ridges,  the  Valley  qf  Sepal  Proper , the  finest  and 
most  fertile.  C ashmere  excepted,  ot  any  w hich  the  mountain  world  of  India  contains.  The  principal  valley 
is  about  twenty-two  mile*  limn  east  to  west,  amt  twenty  from  north  to  south.  It*  aspect  U delightful,  bring 
every  where  finely  wooded,  well  cultivat’d,  and  surrounded  by  a varied  amphitheatre  of  hills  above  wbicli 
tower  lofty  peaks  of  eternal  snow.  The  entirely  nllusi.il  character  of  its  soil  strongly  indiiates  thut  it  was 
once  a lake,  the  limits  of  which  may  almost  lie  traced,  ami  which  is  even  mentioned  In  the  early  traditions  of 
the  nation  The  multitude  of  streams,  however,  by  which  it  must  lime  been  lid,  now  unite  In  that  of  the 
{•andaki,  which  force*  a t»as*age  through  the  lulls  into  IheTarryani,  and  ultimately  reaches  the  Lange*. 
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The  inhabitant*  of  the  valley  are  chiefly  the  Newar*,  already  dcicribcd,  and  the  Pnrbatiya*  or  mountaineers, 
few  of  whom  can  be  induced  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  cities.  The  chief  of  these  are  Kathmandu,  or  Cat- 
mandoo,  the  present  capital,  Zalita  Pat  an,  and  Bhatgang.  The  number  of  houses  has  been  stated  at  18,000  in 
the  first,  24*000  in  the  second,  and  12,000  in  the  third  ; but  Dr.  Hamilton  does  not  conceive  that  the  whole 
number  of  people  can  exceed  these  numbers,  unless  it  be  to  a small  extent  in  Kathmandu.  These  towns  are 
neatly  built  with  brick,  and  the  palaces,  though  possessing  no  high  architectural  character,  are  yet  more 
spacious  than  could  be  expected  from  the  narrow  territories  of  the  princes  by  whom  they  were  erected.  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick,  on  conjectural  data,  in  which  Dr.  Hamilton  seems  to  acquiesce,  estimates  the  eutirc  population 
of  the  valley  at  about  5)00, (XX). 

425P.  The  river  Thru  I (Janga  separates  Nepal  Proper  from  /Ac  country  of  the  Chou  hi  si,  or  the  Twenty-fur 
Rajahs  ; an  extensive  territonr,  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the  groat  river  Gnn<!aki,  which  appear*  to  rise 
from  beyond  the  Hiraalayah.  These  rajahs  occupied  each  hi*  own  little  valley,  under  a sort  of  feudal  depend, 
cnee  on  the  chief  of  Yumila,  once  the  most  powerful  of  northern  India.  These  state's,  however,  are  chiefly 
distinguished  as  containing  among  their  number  the  original  seat  of  the  Gorkhali  dynasty,  who  now  hold 
undisputed  empire  over  all  these  mountains,  Gorkha  is  a valley  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Nepal,  but  with 
a warmer  climate,  and  a soil  of  considerable  fertility.  The  cultivators  consists  of  Brahmins,  but  the  fighting 
race  arc  the  Magars.  Pritwri  Narayan  introduced  the  use  of  matchlocks,  which,  though  neither  good  nor 
well  managed,  gave  his  troop*  a great  superiority  over  the  other  mountaineers,  who  had  no  weapons  but  the 
sword  and  the  arrow.  Although  the  dynasty  have  now  settled  in  the  rich  valley  of  Nepal,  their  followers 
still  pride  themselves  in  the  title  of  Gorkhalis.  Gurkha,  the  capital,  is  a considerable  town  of  2000  houses. 
Previous  to  the  entire  ascendency  of  this  dynasty,  the  rajahs  of  Flips  were  considered  the  most  powerful  of 
the  twenty-four,  ami  were  at  the  head  of  a numerous  confederacy. 

4£ti0.  West  from  the  Chauhisi  occurs  another  cluster  of  twenty. tiro,  called  the  Baisi  llojahs.  Of  these, 
previous  to  the  Oorkha  conquest,  by  far  the  most  distinguished  was  Yumila,  forming  the  most  northerly  dis- 
trict, and  extending  along  the  foot  of  the  highest  mountain*.  It  contains  a valley  almost  equal  in  extent  to 
that  of  Nepal,  overtopped  on  all  sides  with  snowy  peaks,  but  fertile  in  grain,  though  not  suited  to  rice  or  the 
sugar-cane.  It  supplies*,  however,  the  neighbouring  countries  with  salt,  from  a place  called  Mukhola.  The 
capital  is  Chinachin,  which  has  not  been  visited  by  any  European  ; but  is  described  as  a large  straggling 
town.  The  chief  of  Yumila  is  a Rajpoot,  and  was  long  acknowledged  as  supreme  lord  over  all  the  mountain 
chiefs  towards  the  west  His  power,  however,  was  not  quite  equal  to  that  exercised  by  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many over  the  member#  of  that  confederacy.  Each  chief  sent  him  an  annual  embassy  with  presents ; he 
twin  Wirt  the  mark  of  royalty  on  each  heir,  at  his  succession ; and  he  had  a right  to  infcr|>o*o  in  keeping 
the  stronger  from  overpowering  the  weaker.  The  reigning  chief,  however,  had  not  the  forcMjiht  to  interpose 
In  defending  any  of  his  neighbours  against  the  spreading  power  of  Gorkba,  but  allowed  it  to  increa?c,  till  it 
eventually  overwhelmed  himself. 

4£M.  The  western  boundary  of  Yumila  and  of  the  Haiti  Rajahs  is  formed  by  the  Kali,  which  is  considered 
a*  dividing  the  mountain  territory  of  India  into  two  great  portions,  and  which,  since  the  last  treaty,  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Nepal  dominions.  On  crossing  to  it*  western  side,  we  enter  the  region  of  Hindoo 
purity,  where  the  veneration  for  the  Unw  and  the  hankering  after  beef,  for  which  the  eastern  tribes  are 
regarded  with  such  disgust  and  horror  by  every  pure  worship|>cr,  no  longer  prevail. 

42*52.  The  first  district,  Kcmaoon,  or  Kttman,  though  mountainous,  is  covered  with  fine  verdure  and  exten- 
sive forests,  and  in  many  places  yields  large  crop*  of  summer  rice.  The  inhabitant*  consist  chiefly  of  Rajpoots, 
with  a mixture  of  Sudras  and  Rrahmins ; the  impure  races  having  been  either  expelled  or  converted.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  last  war,  it  i*  now  subject  to  Britain.  Alntora,  the  capital,  is  a town  of  100U  house#,  irre- 
g ilarl)  scattered  over  the  top  of  a high  ridge  of  mountains,  and  carries  on  a considerable  trade. 

4263.  To  the  west  of  Kcmaoon  is  the  territory  now  called  Garhmval , but  much  better 
known  under  that  of  Serinagur.  It  is  in  an  especial  sense  the  holy  land  of  the  Iiimalayah, 
containing  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  and  five  prayagasy  or  junctions  of  its  tributary  streams. 
Thence  it  derives  sufficient  claims  according  to  Indian  ideas  to  be  considered  as  a place  of 
the  loftiest  sanctity.  Indeed,  the  awful  scene  which  it  every  where  presents  of  rugged 
rocks  deep  glens  and  mountain  rising  over  mountain,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  deepest 
emotions  in  the  pilgrims  by  whom  it  was  visited.  Serinagur  presents  none  of  those  deep 
and  fertile  valleys  which  enable  the  countries  to  the  east  to  support  a large  population.  The 
places  capable  of  culture  consist  almost  solely  of  small  ridges,  or  table-lands,  at  the  tnp  of 
the  mountains.  The  roads  are  often  cut  along  the  sides  of  high  perpendicular  rocks  and 
the  torrents  are  passed  by  bridges  of  rope  stretched  across.  On  the  largest  of  these  table- 
lands, alxmt  a mile  and  a half  square,  Serinagur  is  built,  from  the  mere  impossibility,  it 
would  seem,  of  finding  another  spot  which  would  afford  sufficient  space.  Various  vicissi- 
tudes however,  and  particularly  the  invasion  of  the  Gorkhalis,  and  the  system  of  misrule 
which  they  established,  entirely  deprived  Serinagur  of  the  slender  measure  of  prosperity 
which  it  ever  enjoyed,  and  it  is  now  a scene  of  extreme  poverty.  It  is  still,  however,  a con- 
siderable thoroughfare  for  those  devoted  pilgrims  who,  after  frequenting  the  fair  of  Hurd- 
war  venture  to  visit  the  thrice-sacred  spot  where  the  infant  Ganges  descends  from  the 
snowy  steeps  of  Iiimalayah.  The  journey  is  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  peril,  and 
a considerable  number  perish  on  the  road.  The  first  town  above  Serinagur  is  Josimath,  the 
winter  residence  of  the  high-priest  of  the  Ganges,  which  contains  numerous  temples.  It 
lies  on  the  Alacananda,  one  of  the  two  branches  which  concur  to  form  the  Ganges.  On 
tracing  it  upwards,  is  found  Manah,  a village  containing  14, OCX)  or  15, 000  inhabitants  ; the 
chief  practicable  entrance  into  which  is  across  the  mountain  passes  by  this  place.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Bhadrinnth,  the  seat  of  that  famed  sanctuary  which  is  frequented 
hv  crow  ds  of  Hindoo  pilgrims.  It  is  built  in  the  fonn  of  a cone,  roofed  with  copper,  and 
having  a spire  surmounted  with  a golden  ball  at  the  top.  Only  an  imperfect  view  is  allowed 
of  the  inner  sanctuary,  in  which  is  seated  the  image  of  Bhadrinatli,  a figure  of  black  stone, 
about  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a rich  drapery  of  gold  and  silver  brocade.  A silver 
salver  is  handed  round  to  receive  the  offerings,  which  are  expected  to  be  liberal.  There  are 
also  several  cold  and  hot  springs,  each  of  which  has  a sanctifying  virtue,  to  he  purchased  by 
the  penitent  with  a portion  of  his  earthly  goods.  Such  transactions  would  render  these 
shrines  very  rich,  were  it  not  that  the  chiefs,  in  their  extreme  need,  have  often  eyed  them 
as  a source  of  pecuniary  relief ; and  though  the  sanctity  of  the  place  may  prevent  them  from 
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absolute  plunder,  yet,  by  borrowing  or  exchange,  of  which  they  can  dictate  the  terms,  they 
have  dissipated  a large  portion  of  these  holy  treasures. 

4264.  Alxmt  thirty  miles  west  from  Bhadrinath  is  Gangoutri,  a village  near  the  bead  of 
the  Bhagirati,  considered  the  main  and  proper  head  of  the  Ganges.  A few  miles  above,  it 
is  seen  flowing  with  a moderate  current,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  broad,  and  about  waist  deep. 
Higher  up,  it  flows  beneath  beds  of  snow,  so  deep  that  even  its  sound  is  not  heard.  At 
length  is  perceived  a wall  of  rock,  from  an  angle  of  which,  called  by  the  Hindoos  the  Cow's 
Mouth,  on  account  of  its  rude  resemblance  to  that  orifice,  issues  the  Ganges.  14  Nothing," 
according  to  Mr.  Fraser,  can  surpass  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  which  is  here  presented. 
The  bare  and  peaked  cliffs  shoot  to  the  skies;  their  ruins  lie  in  wild  chaotic  masses  at  their 
feet,  and  scantier  wood  imperfectly  relieves  their  nakedness ; even  the  dark  pine  more  rarely 
roots  itself  in  the  deep  chasms  which  time  has  worn.  Thus,  on  all  sides  is  the  prospect 
closed,  except  in  front  to  tlie  eastward,  where,  from  a mass  of  bare  spires,  four  huge,  lofty, 
snowy  peaks  arise:  these  are  the  peaks  of  Roodroo  Ilimalayah.  There  could  be  no  finer 
finishing,  no  grander  close,  to  such  a scene." 

4265.  At  a small  distance , and  from  the  same  stupendous  ridge  which  contains  the  source 
of  the  greatest  river  of  India,  is  found  that  of  its  main  tributary,  the  Jumna.  The  glen, 
near  Bunderpouch,  through  which  its  infant  course  passes,  is  described  to  be  rugged  and 
gloomy  beyond  description.  “ It  looks  like  the  ruins  of  nature,  and  appears,"  as  it  is  said 
to  be,  “ impracticable  and  impenetrable.  Little  is  to  be  seen,  except  dark  rock  ; w ood 
only  fringes  the  lower  parts  and  the  water’s  edge ; perhaps,  the  spots  and  streaks  of  snow, 
contrasting  with  the  general  blackness  of  the  scene,  heighten  the  appearance  of  desolation. 
No  living  tiling  is  seen  ; no  motion  but  that  of  the  waters ; no  sound  but  their  roar." 

4266.  The  territory  of  Sirmorc,  and  that  of  the  Twelve  Lordships,  extending  along  the  Sut- 
ledge,  subject  to  a number  of  independent  rajahs  till  over-run  by  the  Gorkhas,  have  now 
been  restored  to  those  chiefs,  under  the  protection  of  Britain.  The  valley  of  the  Sutledge 
presents  little  cultivation : the  mountains  are  brown,  barren,  steep,  and  rocky ; the  bed  of 
the  river  narrow  and  arid.  In  the  territory  of  Joobul,  however,  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  the  most  magnificent  forests ; pines,  hollies,  oaks,  sycamore,  and  yew,  of  the  most 
varied  forms,  and  often  of  gigantic  size.  Thu  cultivation  is  very  great,  and  the  perpendicular 
sides  of  the  mountains  have  been  most  laboriously  fitted  for  it ; so  that  districts  naturally 
barren  arc  even  enabled  to  export  grain.  The  inhabitants  appeared  to  Mr.  Fraser  every  way 
superior  in  external  accommodation  to  the  Scotch  highlanders ; but  their  character  was  by 
no  means  regarded  in  so  favourable  a light,  combining  the  rude  habits  and  violent  feuds  of 
a barlmrous  race  with  the  cringing  and  abject  spirit  of  an  Asiatic  despotism.  West  from  the 
Sutledge,  the  territory  along  the  head  of  the  Punjab  is  occupied  by  a number  of  independent 
rajahs,  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  each  other.  Among  the  principal  are  Bischur, 
Sirmore,  Joobul,  Kahlare,  II indoor.  These  territories  occupy  the  deep  mountain  valleys  of 
the  Sutledge,  overhung  by  brown  heathy  steeps,  of  the  Tonse,  and  of  the  Pahur,  which 
flows  through  a more  smiling  valley.  The  capitals  are  small  towns,  built  often  in  stages  on 
the  steep  sides  of  rocky  mountains.  Such  is  the  situation  of  Rampore,  capital  of  Bischur, 
on  a high  bank  above  the  Sutledge.  Nairn,  the  capital  of  Sirmore,  occupies  so  rugged  a 
steep,  that  its  streets  consist  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Notwithstanding  the  barrenness  of 
the  surrounding  country,  the  commerce  with  Thibet  and  Tartary  enables  these  mountain 
capitals  to  attain  some  little  wealth  and  importance. 

4267.  After  scaling  the  mighty  boundary  trail  of  western  India,  the  traveller  looks  down  on 
its  northern  side  into  Cashmere,  an  extended  valley,  which  nature  has  lavishly  adorned  with 
all  the  attributes  of  a terrestrial  paradise.  It  is  enclosed  on  every  side  within  tremendous 
steeps,  which  separate  it,  to  the  north  from  Thibet,  and  to  the  w est  from  Cabul  and  Can- 
dahar.  Numberless  rivulcta,  descending  from  these  heights,  diffuse  on  all  sides  verdure  and 
fertility,  and  render  the  whole  country,  as  it  were,  an  evergreen  garden.  Rice,  wheat, 
barley  ; the  grain  and  the  fruits  both  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  are  produced 
in  equal  abundance  and  perfection.  The  plane  tree  nowhere  spreads  such  a pomp  of 
foliage.  But  the  peculiar  boast  of  Cashmere  is  its  rose,  a favourite  theme  of  Eastern  poetry, 
whose  tints  and  perfume  are  said  to  l>e  alike  unrivalled.  The  numerous  streams  unite  in 
the  Jelum,  which,  after  forming  several  small  lakes,  rolls  westward,  forces  the  mountain 
barrier,  and  finally  joins  the  Chunab. 

4268.  The  Cashmerians  are  a Hindoo  race,  differing  in  several  respect*  from  those  by  whom  they  are  sur. 
rounded.  They  are  active,  industrious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  witty  and  ingenious,  with  a taste  for  poetry 
and  the  science*.  On  the  other  hand,  they  arc  represented  os  volatile,  treacherous,  extravagantly  addicted  to 
pleasure,  rapacious  in  acquiring  money,  lavish  in  spending  it  The  beauty  of  the  females  is  much  famed  in 
the  Eastern  world,  and  seemingly  not  without  reason,  though  greatly  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  dark 
complexions  of  India,  and  the  deformed  visages  nf  the  Tartar  races.  A sad  reverse  has  befallen  their  country, 
since  the  time  when  it  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Mogul,  who,  viewing  it  as  the  paradise  of  the 
Indies,  repaired  thither  whenever  he  wished  an  interval  of  recreation,  and  bestowed  his  cares  ami  wealth  in 
lavishly  adorning  it  On  the  till  of  that  power,  Cashmere  was  subdued  hy  the  Afghans,  and  placed  under 
the  rule  of  governors  who  have  cruelly  tyrannised  over  it,  and  strkp|*d  it  of  n large  portion  of  its  former 
prosperity.  Since  their  kingdom  was  broken  up,  this  country  has  been  disputed  between  one  of  the  branch  <• 
of  its  royal  family  and  Runjeet  Sing,  in  whose  power  it  now  is.  The  revenue  is  rerkoned  at  500/WQt 
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♦869.  The  Cashmerians  are  a manufacturing  nation.  They  work  skilfully  in  wood,  moke  the  beit  paper  in 
the  East,  and  excel  In  cutlery  and  lackered  ware.  But  the  grand  branch  of  industry  consists  in  their  shawl*, 
from  the  wool  of  the  goat  of  Thibet,  which  are  in  general  request  all  over  the  world.  The  natives  complain 
that  the  tyranny  of  the  Afghans  has  made  deep  inroads  on  this  branch  of  industry,  and  has  reduced  the 
number  of  looms  from  -I0,0(X)  to  16,000.  ThU-work  seems  to  be  conducted  upon  a more  extended  scale  than  is 
usual  in  India,  one  merchant  often  employing  a great  number  of  looms.  Three  men  work  at  each  loom  ; and 
a year  is  sometimes  spent  in  making  a single  shawl.  In  the  best  and  most  elaborate  kinds,  it  is  considered 
enough  if  they  execute  an  inch  and  a half  in  the  day.  Of  course,  the  ordinary  shawls  are  made  with  much 
greater  expedition. 

4270.  The  city  of  Cashmere , called  anciently  Scrinagur,  is  the  largest  in  the  Afghan 
dominions,  containing  from  150,000  to  200,000  people.  It  extends  three  miles  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jelum,  in  a situation,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  widely  celebrated,  parti- 
cularly its  lake,  studded  with  numberless  islands,  green  with  gardens  and  groves,  and  having 
its  banks  environed  with  villas  and  ornamented  grounds. 

4271.  Ckylon,  an  extensive,  somewhat  wild,  but  beautiful  island,  forms  a close  appendage 
to  India,  lying  to  the  east  of  its  southern  extremity,  whence  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of 
Manaar.  It  is  nearly  300  miles  in  length,  and  160  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  territory, 
along  the  western  coast,  is  occupied  by  a somewhat  extensive  plain  ; beyond  which,  ranges, 
first  of  hills,  and  then  of  mountains,  rise  successively  behind  each  other,  and  with  their 
rugged  surface  cover  a great  extent  of  the  island.  They  do  not,  however,  rise  to  any  verv 
lofty  height ; since  Adam’s  Peak  (the  most  elevated ) is  only  6152  feet  above  the  sea.  These 
steeps  are  generally  covered  with  extensive  forests  and  dense  underwood,  which  give  to  a 
great  part  of  the  island  the  character  of  jungle. 

4272.  The  history  of  Ceylon  is  scarcely  at  all  known  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  1505,  at  which  time  they  found  the  native  sovereign  defending  himself  with 
difficulty  against  the  nttack  of  the  Arabs.  They  at  first  merely  exacted  a tribute,  but  soon 
engaged  in  a series  of  warfare,  which  ended  in  driving  the  natives  from  Colombo  and  most 
of  the  other  stations  on  the  coast,  and  obliging  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior.  They 
settled  in  considerable  numbers ; and  a pretty  large  body  of  their  posterity,  mingled  with 
the  natives,  still  survive.  Ceylon,  however,  shared  the  lot  of  their  other  Indian  possessions; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  a series  of  bloody  struggles,  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Dutch.  It  remained  in  their  possession,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  occupation  of  Trincomalee  by  the  British  in  1782,  till  1796,  when  an  English  expe- 
dition entirely  subdued  it;  and  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  it  was  finally  ceded  to  that  power. 
In  1815  the  British  beat  the  king  of  Candy,  occupied  his  capital  in  the  mountainous 
interior  of  the  country,  and  thus  became  entire  masters  of  this  fine  island.  It  has  been 
made  a royal  colony,  not  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company. 

4273.  The  produce  and  wealth  of  Ceylon  are  not  in  proportion  to  its  natural  capacities. 
Much  of  its  surface,  Indeed,  is  mountainous  and  craggy ; and  there  are  large  sandy  tracts 
along  the  coast.  Rice,  though  almost  the  only  object  of  native  culture,  is  not  raised  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  peculiar  product  is 
cinnamon,  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  spices,  and  for  which  there  exists  an  extensive  demand 
in  Europe.  It  is  a species  of  laurel,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  with  numerous  brandies, 
and  with  a light  porous  wood.  It  grows  spontaneously  over  a great  part  of  the  island  ; but 
that  reared  in  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Colombo  is  considered  the  best.  The  bark,  which 
is  the  valuable  part,  is  taken  off  when  the  plant  is  three  years  old,  and  requires  no  prepar- 
ation except  being  spread  out  to  dry.  The  cocoa  nut  tree  is  also  in  great  abundance  ; and 
its  fruit,  as  well  as  coirt  a species  of  rope  manufactured  from  its  husk,  are  staple  exports. 
A great  quantity  of  arrack  is  distilled  from  its  juice.  Animals,  chiefly  wild,  are  abundant; 
but  the  only  valuable  one  is  the  elephant,  which,  in  Ceylon,  is  considered  of  better  quality 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world : it  is  not,  indeed,  so  tall  as  on  the  Continent,  but 
peculiarly  active,  hardy,  and  docile.  No  elephants  are  reared  in  a tame  state ; but  they 
are  easily  caught  in  pits  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  are  tamed  in  eight  or  ten  days.  An 
uncommon  variety  of  precious  minerals  are  found  in  Ceylon ; the  ruby,  the  amethyst,  the 
topaz,  and  even  the  diamond : but  none  of  them  are  of  fine  quality.  There  are  mines  of 
lead,  iron,  tin,  and  quicksilver;  but  little  wrought.  A very  extensive  pearl  fishery  is 
carried  on  in  the  Straits  of  Manaar,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore ; but  chiefly  by 
boats  from  the  coast  of  India.  In  1804  it  was  leased  for  120,0004. ; but  since  that  time 
has  declined;  and  in  1828  its  amount  was  only  30,612/.  A species  of  conch  shells  called 
chanks  much  used  by  the  Hindoos  for  rings  and  other  ornaments,  is  fished  in  the  Straits 
of  Manaar.  Mr.  M‘Cullocb  gives  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1825,  at — Cinnamon, 
1 14,4184  ; arrack,  21,500/.;  coir,  10,000/. ; cocoa  nuts,  7561/.  ; chank  shells  8219/. ; timber, 
12,1004;  jaggery,  4,9464  coffee,  13,8834  The  trade  has  been  much  fettered  by  impolitic 
restrictions  both  the  produce  and  sale  of  cinnamon  being  made  a monopoly  of  the  govern- 
ment ; but  a more  liberal  system  has  recently  been  adopted. 

4274.  The  population  of  Ceylon  was  estimated  at  about  a million  and  a half,  till,  in  1814, 
a census  of  all  the  part  of  it  then  in  possession  of  Britain  gave  only  496,000;  and  another, 
in  1825,  of  the  whole  island,  exhibited  only  754,000.  These  enumerations  were  probably 
somewhat  defective,  and  the  numbers  are  supposed  to  have  since  increased,  and  to  amount 
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now  to  about  900,000.  The  natives,  called  Cingalese,  appear  to  partake  of  the  character 
of  those  of  Hindostan,  Birmah,  Siam,  and  the  Oriental  islands,  with  all  of  whom  they  hold 
intercourse.  They  are  a fine  and  handsome  race,  and  in  their  manners  polished  and  cour- 
teous ; but  they  ore  indolent,  and  very  little  advanced  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  As  in  all 
countries  bordering  on  India,  the  religion  of  Boodh  is  established.  The  Siamese  are  even 
said  to  look  to  Ceylon  as  the  quarter  from  which  they  received  that  faith ; but  this  sacred 
character  is  probably  an  illusion  derived  from  distance  and  mystery.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
here,  as  in  Thibet  and  some  other  Boodhist  countries,  the  unnatural  custom  of  the  plurality 
of  husbands  prevails;  and  it  is  said  to  be  accompanied,  to  a certain  extent,  with  the  crime 
of  infanticide.  The  rugged  jungly  tracts  of  the  interior  are  inhabited  by  a savage  race 
called  the  Beddahs,  who  subsist  by  hunting,  and  sleep  under  trees,  which  they  climb  like 
monkeys : some  of  them,  however,  are  employed  in  exchanging  ivory,  honey,  and  wax,  for 
doth,  iron,  and  knives.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  inhabitants  retain  their  European 
customs,  considerably  modified  by  the  adoption  of  those  of  the  natives.  No  such  modifi- 
cation has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  the  English,  who  consist  chiefly  of  king’s  troops 
stationed  at  the  chief  towns. 

4275.  Of  the  towns  and  sea-ports  of  Ceylon,  Colombo,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  seat 
both  of  government  and  of  almost  all  the  foreign  trade.  It  owes  this  advantage  to  its 
situation  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  territory  in  the  island.  Its  accom- 
modation for  shipping  consists  merely  of  a roadstead,  tenable  only  during  four  months  of 
the  year.  The  place  is  well  built,  with  broad  and  regular  streets,  and  contains  about  50,000 
inhabitants,  who  include  an  uncommon  variety  of  Asiatic  races.  The  fort  is  spacious, 
surrounded  with  a broad  and  deep  ditch.  Trincomalee,  on  the  south-east,  is  situated  amid 
a mountain  territory  that  is  singularly  grand  and  beautiful,  but  very  unfruitful.  It  has, 
however,  the  advantage  of  containing  the  finest  harbour  in  those  seas.  The  value  of  this 
is  greatly  heightened  by  there  not  being,  on  the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  a safe  roadstead  ; 
so  that  all  vessels  driven  from  their  stations  on  that  coast  seek  shelter  at  Trincomalee.  The 
town  however,  being  supported  only  by  this  resort,  is  small  and  poor;  though  the  late 
establishment  of  a naval  arsenal  promises  to  give  it  greater  importance.  Point  de  Galle,  at 
the  southern  extremity,  has  a spacious  and  generally  secure  harbour,  in  a beautiful  and 
healthy  situation.  The  native  population  is  numerous ; but  there  are  few  European  settlers. 
At  Bellegam,  in  the  vicinity,  is  a large  temple  of  Boodh,  with  a colossal  statue  of  that 
divinity.  Candy,  the  interior  capital,  is  only  a large  straggling  village,  surrounded  by 
wooded  hills  that  echo  continually  with  the  cries  of  birds  and  wild  animals.  It  contains 
an  extensive  though  not  lofty  palace  of  the  king,  and  several  Boodhist  temples  painted  with 
gaudy  colours.  The  British  government  has  constructed  an  excellent  road  to  this  place 
from  the  coast. 


Chap.  VII. 

INDO-CHINESE  COUNTRIES. 

4276.  The  Indo-Chinese  countries  compose  that  extensive  region  situated  between  India 
and  China,  and  partaking,  under  some  modifications,  the  physical  and  political  character  of 
both.  This  region  has  had  little  share  in  the  great  transactions  of  which  Asia  has  been 
the  theatre  ; yet  it  comprises  a number  of  extensive  and  important  kingdoms,  some  of  which 
have  been  alternately  united  and  separated;  Ava,  Arracan,  Pegu,  Siam,  Cochin-China, 
Cambodia,  Tsiompa,  Laos,  and  Tonquin. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

4277.  The  Indo-Chinese  region  consists  of  an  extensive  maritime  territory,  throwing  out 
wide  peninsular  tracts  into  the  Indian  sea  ; separated  by  various  seas,  straits,  and  sounds 
from  its  large  islands.  From  Hindostan,  on  the  east,  it  is  divided  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; 
while,  on  the  north,  a range  of  imperfectly  known  boundaries,  chiefly  of  a mountainous 
character,  separates  it  from  China  and  Thibet.  The  main  body  of  this  territory  may  be 
described  as  situated  between  9°  and  23°  of  north  latitude,  92°  and  109°  of  east  longitude  ; 
but  these  limits  do  not  include  the  long  peninsula  of  Malaya,  which  stretches  southward  to 
within  less  than  two  degrees  of  the  equator.  We  shall  thus  have  a square  space  of  about 
1000  miles  in  each  direction,  and  containing  probably  about  1,000,000  square  miles. 

4278.  The  surface  of  this  great  territory , according  to  the  general  view  taken  by  Captain 
Low,  is  formed  by  a series  of  mountain  ranges  running  from  north  to  south,  and  forming 
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branches  from  the  mighty  chain  of  Himalaya!),  which  crosses  Asia  from  west  to  east.  Be- 
tween each  of  these  ranges  intervenes  a broad  valley,  in  general  of  extreme  fertility,  and 
watered  by  a large  river  descending  from  the  mountain  frontier  of  China  and  Thibet.  These 
valleys  either  form,  or  have  formed,  separate  kingdoms ; and,  though  conquest  occasionally 
unites  several  under  one  head,  the  boundary  of  hill  and  jungle  within  which  each  is 
enclosed  affords  to  it,  usually  at  no  very  distant  period,  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the 
yoke.  The  mountains  have  hitherto  been  very  little  observed,  being  covered  with  extensive 
forests  entangled  with  thick  underwood,  and  filled  with  wild  beasts.  Those  which  form  the 
northern  frontier  of  Assam  arc  exceedingly  lolly,  falling  little  short  of  the  Himalaya!),  of 
which  they  are  a continuation.  Elsewhere  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  first  rank  in  point 
of  elevation : Mr.  Crawfurd  conceives  that  the  highest  of  the  central  range  which  borders  on 
Siam  does  not  exceed  5000  feet.  The  rivers  are  of  greater  importance.  'The  Men  am,  which 
waters  Siam,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  the  mother  of  waters,  appears  to  rise  among  the 
mountains  of  Yunan.  To  the  twentieth  degree  of  latitude  it  is  navigable  only  for  canoes  : 
but,  on  reaching  Yuthia,  the  old  capital,  it  becomes  a noble  and  navigable  stream  ; and,  after 
a course  of  about  800  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  three  channels,  the  most  easterly 
admitting  vessels  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Irawaddy,  or  river  of  Ava,  appears  a stream 
of  nearly  equal  importance,  and  is  navigable  several  hundred  miles  for  large  boats.  Its 
upper  course  is  still  involved  in  mystery  ; and  M.  Klaproth  has  recently  discovered  sonic 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Sanpoo,  or  river  of  Thibet,  hitherto  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  Brahmapoutra.  The  Mekon  or  Donnai,  in  Cambodia,  is  also  a noble  river, 
which  passes  through  Yunan,  and  is  navigable  in  22°  or  23°  north  latitude,  twenty  days* 
sail  above  its  mouth.  The  other  rivers  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  fall  into  the  sea ; 
but  a greater  number  are  tributaries  to  the  three  main  trunks  already  mentioned.  The 
country  is  broken  by  several  large  bays,  particularly  those  of  Siam,  Martaban,  and  Turon ; 
but  it  contains  no  lakes  of  any  importance. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

4279.  There  are  no  materials  on  which  we  can  attempt  a botanical  or  geological  deli- 
neation of  this  territory. 

4280.  The  Zoology  also  of  these  immense  and  luxuriant  regions  is  seal  cel  y known  ; we 
can  therefore  merely  notice  a few  of  those  extraordinary  animals  which  appear  natives  of 
these  unexplored  countries. 

4281.  The  Quadrupeds  more  peculiar  to  Malacca  are  the  following : — 

Simla  Sjitj-ni*.  The  Oran*  Ouwn*.  I Hjlohatra  IcnrUcu*.  KUvrry  Gibbon. 

Hylobata  I .or.  Large  Olblwn.  I Cotui  iiulaumui.  Malacca  Stag. 

Hylobaiei  varii>jcauu.  Little  iubbon.  | 

4282.  The  manners  of  the  Orang  Outang  (or  more  properly  Orang  Ulan)  (Jig . 639.},  so  well 
known  for  its  remote  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  long 
remained  enveloped  in  fable,  until  given  by  Dr.  Abel,  who 
brought  a living  one  to  England,  and  who  had  seen  many 
others.  The  fables  of  early  voyagers,  and  of  some  later  natu- 
ralists, of  this  gigantic  ape  walking  erect,  waging  war  with 
clubs,  &c.,  are  now  exploded.  The  height  of  the  adult 
animal  is  uncertain ; those  brought  to  Europe,  being  young, 
have  not  exceeded  three  or  four  French  feet ; the  great  toes 
have  but  one  joint,  and  no  nail.  The  hair  is  reddish  brown, 
but  there  is  none  on  the  face,  or  on  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  feet.  It  is  perfectly  incapable,  says  Dr.  Abel,  of  walking 
in  an  erect  posture : this  is  betrayed  in  his  whole  external 
conformation,  which  is  precisely  that  adapted  for  climbing 
trees  and  living  among  the  branches.  The  Orang  Outang 
has  none  of  the  grimaces  and  antics  of  other  monkeys,  nor 
does  it  possess  their  proneness  to  mischief.  Gravity,  aj»- 
proaching  to  melancholy,  and  mildness  are  often  expressed  in 
its  countenance,  and  seem  to  he  its  natural  disposition.  The 
specimen  in  question  was  mild  under  injuries,  and  soon 

became  strongly  attached  to  those  who  treated  him  kindly.  M.  Cuvier  has  been  induced 
to  think  that  the  Orang  Outang  is  no  other  than  the  young  of  the  Pongo,a  much  larger  ape, 
inhabiting  the  interior  of  Borneo.  Dr.  Harcwood,  however,  has  recently  adduced  very 
strong  arguments  to  show  that  the  Fongo  is  a distinct  species. 

♦28.1  The  Gibbon  Apes  are  distinguished  from  all  other*  by  the  cnormou*  length  of  the  arm*.  or  more 
properly  the  fore-fret ; these  nearly  touching  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  placed  erect  The  sotvir, 
most  generally  known  is  the  Black-handed  Gibbon  Hyl>>bnt,  s Lar.  111.) ; its  siae  is  much  inferior  to  ,>f 

the  Orang  Outang,  a*  the  largest  specimens  do  not  exceed  four  feet  The  disposition  of  these  ape®  u ... 
turally  gentle,  gay,  and  even  frolicsome,  and  they  receive  their  food,  in  confinement,  without  greedinesa 
impatience 

4284.  The  few  Birds  that  have  been  brought  from  Malacca  are  splendid  and  curious  ; but 
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it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  how  many  others,  unknown  even  by 
name,  lie  hidden  from  the  naturalist  in  the  vast  and  unexplored 
forests.  Malacca  seems  to  abound  with  snow-white  Cockatoos, 
splendid  red  Lories,  and  many-coloured  Parrots  and  Parrakeets. 
It  is  in  this  peninsula  that  the  gigantic  Argus  Pheasant,  and  the 
Cryptonyx,  two  of  the  most  striking  gallinaceous  birds  of  Asia, 
are  found. 

4285.  The  gigantic  Argns  Pheasant  is  more  than  six  feet  and  a half  long  : 
the  two  middle  tail  feathers  alone  being  nearly  four  feet,  elegantly  marked 
by  numerous  snow-white  dots,  on  a chestnut  ground  : the  whole  plumage  la 
variegated  with  spots  resembling  eyes,  and  the  quill  feathers  are  blue.  In 
its  wud  state,  it  has  a great  antipathy  to  light,  being  very  dull  during  the  day, 
but  active  as  night  approaches.  It  is  found  also  in  Sumatra;  but  is  so  dim- 
cult  to  be  kept  alive,  that  it  seldom  survives  in  captivity  more  than  a month  : 
hence  this  beautiful  bird  has  never  been  brought  to  Europe  but  as  skins. 

4286.  The  Crowned  Pheasant  {Cryptonyx  corona/ us  T.)  (Jig  640.)  is  a much 
smaller  bird,  but  equally  difficult  to  rear.  It  inhabits  the  deep  forests  both  of 
Malacca  and  Java,  and  is  distinguished  by  an  erect  chestnut  crest  of  feathers, 
having  their  webs  disunited. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

4287.  The  knowledge  cf  the  ancients  respecting  this  extremity  of  Asia  was  neither  extensive 
nor  accurate,  and  scarcely  reached  the  shores  east  of  the  Ganges.  There,  indeed,  Ptolemy 
exhibits  the  Golden  Chersonese,  the  Great  Bay,  the  coast  of  Since,  and  the  city  of  Thimc; 
features  which  are  found  by  Gosselin  in  the  mouths  of  the  Irawaddy,  the  Gulf  of  Martaban, 
the  coast  and  city  of  Tenasserim.  Others,  however,  suppose  the  Sin®  to  be  the  Chinese, 
and  infer  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Romans  reached  to  the  coasts  of  that  celebrated  empire. 
It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  all  this  range  of  coast 
were  extremely  confused  and  imperfect. 

4288.  The  information  also  of  the  modems  respecting  this  portion  cf  Asia  was  long  extremely 
defective.  Marco  Polo  and  Odcric  of  Portenau  were  the  first  who  gave  some  vague  ideas 
respecting  it.  The  Portuguese,  amid  their  wide  career  of  conquest  and  settlement,  did  not 
attempt  to  comprehend  any  portion  of  it  except  the  detached  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on 
which  they  formed  a settlement.  The  French,  however,  sent  lo  Siam  a mission,  partly 
religious  and  partly  political,  and  through  which  Loubere  obtained  some  important  inform- 
ation respecting  that  great  monarchy.  But  it  is  by  their  political  relations  with  British  India 
that  these  countries  have  become,  though  still  imperfectly,  somewhat  better  known  in  Europe. 

4289.  Ava,  or  the  Birman  empire , has  been  subject  to  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  of 
any  of  these  kingdoms.  It  comprised  three  that  are  naturally  and  originally  independent, — 
Ava  or  Burma,  Arracan,  and  Pegu ; but  each  struggling  for,  and  alternately  gaining,  the 
ascendency.  Pegu,  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  was  found  the  ruling  state,  and 
its  court  displayed  considerable  pomp.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Birmans  rebelled  against  this  authority,  and  not  only  established  their  own  independence, 
but  subdued  their  former  masters.  This  supremacy  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  Peguese,  having  obtained  arms  and  officers  from  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese,  turned  them  against  the  Birmans,  gained  successive  victories,  and  finally 
reduced  the  capital,  making  prisoner  Dweepdee,  the  last  of  a long  line  of  Birman  kings.  A 
reaction,  however,  in  no  long  time  arose  among  this  naturally  brave  and  energetic  people, 
Alompra,  a man  of  humble  birth,  collected  a band  of  his  countrymen,  and  carried  on  for 
some  time  a desultory  and  guerrilla  warfare.  His  forces  gradually  increasing,  he  suddenly 
attacked  and  took  Ava,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a general  insurrection  against  the  king  of 
Pegu.  A powerful  army  sent  by  that  prince  was  totally  defeated ; and  Alompra,  following 
up  his  success,  invaded  Pegu,  and  gained  a series  of  victories  which  made  him  master  of 
the  capita],  and  extinguished  the  Tallicu  or  Pegu  dynasty.  His  successor,  Shemburen, 
subdued  a revolt  of  this  nation,  defeated  the  Chinese  in  a great  battle,  and  gained  possession 
of  Siam,  but  was  unable  to  retain  any  part  of  that  monarchy,  except  the  provinces  of  Mcrgui 
and  Tenasserim,  on  the  western  coast  of  Malacca.  His  brother,  Minderagee  Praw,  who 
afterwards  ascended  the  throne,  succeeded  in  annexing  Arracan  to  the  empire.  The 
Birman  dominion  thus  became  extremely  powerful,  as,  besides  these  three  great  kingdoms, 
its  influence  was  established  over  the  territories  of  Cachar,  Cassay,  and  others  bordering  on 
Bengal,  through  which  it  came  in  contact  with  the  British  territory.  Two  proud  and 
powerful  states  were  not  likely  to  be  long  in  proximity  without  some  collision.  A scries 
of  misunderstandings  at  length  produced  open  rupture;  and  all  the  disposable  force  of 
British  India  was  in  1826  embarked  for  the  invasion  of  the  Birman  empire.  The  court  of 
Ava,  long  accustomed  to  vanquish  and  domineer  over  all  its  neighbours,  could  not  be  induced 
to  view  with  apprehension  one  which  had  not  even  a royal  name  at  its  head.  A very  short 
conflict  was  necessary  to  impress  on  them  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms : yet  sickness, 
the  natural  obstacles  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  provisions  and  storey 
long  paralysed  the  active  efforts  of  the  invaders ; but  when  at  last  they  began  to  move  upon 
the  capital,  all  efforts  to  prevent  their  advance  were  completely  baffled ; and  the  Birman 
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government,  after  repeated  defeats,  seeing  no  chance  of  preserving  the  seat  of  government 
from  foreign  occupation,  signed  a humiliating  treaty,  paying  a large  sum  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  ceding  the  important  acquisitions  of  Arracan,  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Tenas- 
serim,  which  are  now  comprehended  within  the  wide  limits  of  the  British  Indian  empire. 

4290.  Siam,  consisting  of  a single  great  valley  at  the  head  of  a wide  gulf,  and  enclosed 
by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  which,  if  not  very  lofty,  are  steep  and  encumbered,  has  main* 
tained  a more  stable  character  than  any  other  of  this  cluster  of  kingdoms.  It  was  indeed 
subdued  by  the  Birmans  in  the  height  of  their  power ; but  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the 
strong  national  feeling  of  the  Siamese  impelled  them  to  rise  on  the  invader,  who,  entangled 
in  difficult  passes,  and  attacked  by  contagious  diseases,  was  ultimately  obliged  to  quit  his 
hold  of  the  country. 

4291.  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin  form  three  great  countries  to  the  east  of 
Siam,  to  which  those  of  Laos  and  Tsiompa  may  almost  rank  as  mere  appendages.  Of 
these  countries,  little  more  than  the  name  was  known  to  Europe  until  about  half  a century 
ago,  when  they  were  brought  into  notice  by  an  interesting  revolution.  In  1774,  Caung 
Shung,  the  young  king,  was  dethroned  and  driven  from  his  capital  by  a triumvirate  of 
usurpers,  who  assumed  the  supreme  sway.  The  prince  took  refuge  in  a desert  island,  where 
he  lived  for  several  years  in  the  utmost  distress.  But  Adran,  a French  missionary,  who 
had  aided  him  in  effecting  his  escape,  continued  to  support  his  cause,  and  spared  no  efforts 
to  replace  the  young  monarch  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  even  went  over  to  solicit 
assistance  in  France ; but  the  disturbed  state  of  that  country,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution, 
prevented  him  from  meeting  with  much  success.  Yet  he  procured  some  aid  in  arms  and 
officers  for  Caung  Shung,  who,  having  landed  in  1790  on  the  continent,  was  welcomed  by 
his  subjects,  and  by  their  aid  soon  replaced  on  the  throne.  The  circumstances  under  wliich 
his  restoration  had  been  achieved  led  him  to  form  a strong  attachment  to  Europeans,  and  a 
desire  to  introduce  those  improvements,  especially  in  the  military  art,  by  which  they  were  so 
much  distinguished  above  his  own  subjects.  Having  organised  a standing  army  tolerably 
armed,  and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner,  and  a fleet  of  three  hundred  gun-boats, 
with  a frigate,  he  acquired  a force  with  which  no  power  in  this  part  of  Asia  could  cope. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  conquer  first  Tonquin,  a kingdom  greater  and  more  populous  than 
his  own,  and  afterwards  Cambodia,  and  thus  to  become  master  of  all  that  great  range  of 
territory  which  extends  between  the  gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin. 

StCT.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

4292.  The  government  of  all  these  kingdoms  is  of  the  same  simple  structure  os  that  of 
Eastern  countries  in  general.  In  principle,  at  least,  it  is  a pure  despotism ; in  which  no 
constitutional  check  on  the  authority  of  the  monarch  is  recognised.  The  state  officers, 
called  in  Ava  woongeet,  woondosks,  and  attawoons,  compose  a sort  of  council  of  state,  but 
entirely  subject  to  the  monarch,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure.  The  great  lords  hold  cer- 
tain portions  of  land  or  fiefs,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary service.  They  occupy  these  only  as  grants  from  the  crown,  resumable  at  pleasure,  and 
which  are  judged  to  cease  and  to  require  renewal  at  the  accession  of  each  monarch  ; but,  in 
fact,  unless  upon  signal  ground  of  displeasure,  it  is  not  customary  to  remove  them.  The 
nobles,  especially  in  Siam,  show  the  most  profound  submission,  and  approach  the  throne  in 
the  most  abject  manner,  lying  prostrate  on  their  faces,  and  creeping  on  the  ground.  The 
king  has  many  pompous  titles,  but  that  of  shoe , or  golden,  is  the  one  most  valued,  and 
which  must  be  applied  to  him  on  every  occasion : — “ a sound  lias  reached  the  golden  ears  ; 

a suitor  has  arrived  at  the  golden  feet ; a smell  lias  saluted 
the  golden  nostrils."  The  king  appears  in  public  only  on 
state  occasions,  surrounded  by  his  nobles,  in  a sitting  pos- 
ture. The  costume  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China  (Jig.  641.) 
is  very  peculiar  and  extremely  splendid. 

4293.  The  laws  of  these  kingdoms  are  chiefly  borrowed 
from  Hindostan  and  China : they  are  well  combined,  exe- 
cuted with  strictness,  and  a rigid  police  is  maintained.  The 
Birman  laws  are  of  Hindoo  origin,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  transmitted  from  Ceylon  by  way  of  Arracan.  The  code  is 
called  the  Dirma  Sastra,  and  is  one  of  the  many  commentaries 
on  Menu : it  is  replete  with  sound  morality,  and  inculcates 
severe  and  salutary  lessons,  even  to  the  monarch,  on  the  high 
duties  of  his  station.  With  the  exception  of  trial  by  ordeal 
and  imprecation,  which  is  admitted  by  the  superstitious  ideas 
of  the  East,  it  is  the  most  judicious  and  practical  of  all 
tlie  Hindoo  systems.  Civil  cases  are  first  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  mnywoons  or  vice- 
roys, from  which  lies  an  appeal,  though  an  expensive  one,  to  the  lotoo,  or  supremo 
tribunal,  composed  of  the  council  of  state,  which  reports  upon  them  to  the  king.  Thus, 
however,  the  judicial  power  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  executive,  and  all  offences 
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which  are  supposed  to  affect  the  safety  or  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  are  punished  with 
disproportionate  rigour.  In  Cochin-China  all  the  branches  of  administration  arc  executed  by 
mandarins  of  different  classes,  according  to  the  Chinese  model ; but  the  political  system  is 
by  no  means  reduced  to  the  same  regular  form  as  in  that  great  empire. 

4294.  The  military  strength  of  these  kingdoms  consists  almost  entirely  of  a feudal  militia, 
for  which  all  males  of  a certain  age  are  enrolled,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  under  the 
cliiefs  of  their  respective  districts.  Their  arms  are  mostly  swords,  lances,  and  cross-bows ; 
though  they  have  collected  a considerable  number  of  fire-arms ; but  these,  being  chiefly 
the  muskets  condemned  in  the  English  arsenals,  cannot,  by  the  most  anxious  exertions  of 
art  and  skill,  be  brought  into  a serviceable  state.  The  only  exception  is  in  Cochi n-China, 
where  the  European  officers  in  the  king’s  service  have  effected  considerable  improvements. 
But  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  establishment  consists  in  the  war  boats,  destined  to  act  on 
the  great  rivers  which  form  the  main  channels  of  communication  in  all  these  kingdoms. 
Those  of  the  Birmans  are  constructed  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of  the  teak  tree,  and  some  of 
them  are  from  eighty  to  a hundred  feet  long,  though  only  about  eight  feet  broad.  The  excavation 
is  effected  partly  by  fire  and  partly  by  cutting  implements.  Every  town  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river,  besides  its  quota  of  men,  is  obliged,  when  called  upon,  to  furnish  a certain  number 
of  these  boats,  of  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  king  can  muster  500.  They  carry  from 
fifty  to  sixty  rowers,  each  provided  with  a sword  and  lance,  besides  whom  there  are  usually 
thirty  soldiers  armed  with  muskets ; while  on  the  prow,  which  is  flat,  a piece  of  ordnance, 
weighing  from  six  to  twelve  pounds,  is  mounted.  On  coming  in  view  of  the  enemy,  they 
draw  up  in  a line,  with  their  prows  in  front,  sing  a war  song,  push  on  with  impetuous 
rapidity,  and  immediately  attempt  to  grapple,  when  a desperate  struggle  takes  place.  The 
larger  boats  also  seek  to  run  down  the  smaller,  which  the  latter  elude  with  great  dexterity. 
Gilded  barges  {Jig'  642.)  can  be  used  only  by  princes  of  the  blood  and  persons  of  the  very 

highest  rank,  and  they 
are  often  very  highly 
ornamented.  The  na- 
val arsenal,  also,  of  the 
Cochin-Chinese  appear- 
ed to  Mr.  White  very  de- 
serving of  admiration ; 
and  the  skill  of  their 
shipw  rights  is  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  tlie  Bir- 
mans. He  saw  one  teak 
plank  109  feet  long,  and 
has  even  seen  trees  of 
this  description  which 
would  make  a natural 
mainmast  for  a ship 
of  war.  The  state  barges  are  richly  decorated  with  gilding  and  carved  work,  and  with 
floating  pennons  and  streamers.  On  land,  the  Birmans  and  Siamese  trust  chiefly  to  their 
stockades,  which  they  throw  up  with  surprising  skill  and  expedition,  and  which  sometimes 
resisted  even  the  most  impetuous  attacks  of  a British  force.  In  general,  however,  none  of 
these  troops  can  stand  the  charge  of  a disciplined  army,  but,  as  soon  os  their  defences  are 
penetrated,  they  take  to  flight  with  precipitation.  In  Cochin-China  only  a regular  army  has 
been  organised  and  trained  in  the  European  manner:  this  force,  in  1800,  was  estimated  at 

140.000  men  ; but  Mr.  Crawfurd  docs  not  imagine  it  at  present  to  exceed  50,000,  of  whom 
the  royal  guards  amount  to  30,000. 

4295.  The  revenue  of  the  sovereign,  in  these  kingdoms,  consists  of  a land  tax,  or  rather 
rent ; for  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  idea  prevalent  in  the  East,  is  esteemed  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  monarch.  This  tax  is  levied  in  the  form  of  a proportion  of  the  produce,  which 
in  Birmah  amounts  to  a tenth,  and  is  paid  in  kind.  The  other  source,  derived  from  foreign 
commerce,  is  levied  partly  in  the  form  of  customs,  but  more  frequently  in  the  ruinous  and 
unproductive  one  of  royal  monopoly.  This,  in  Siam,  extends  to  every  branch  of  foreign 
trade,  and  in  Cochin-China  to  those  which  are  supposed  most  productive.  From  these 
various  sources,  however  imperfectly  administered,  money  is  continually  entering  the  royal 
coffers,  and  little  or  none  ever  goes  out,  for  services  are  paid  by  grants  of  land,  villages,  cus- 
toms, &c.,  by  which  the  grantee  is  enabled  to  make  out  an  income  for  himself.  The  East- 
ern kings  ore  thus  enabled  to  effect  a favourite  object  of  their  ambition,  in  the  accumulation 
of  treasures,  believed  in  several  instances  to  be  immense.  The  vague  reports  which  Major 
Symes  heard  respecting  the  ample  resources  of  the  king  of  Ava  seem  confirmed  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  he  paid  the  large  tribute  exacted  by  Britain  as  the  price  of  peace.  Mr. 
Crawfurd  was  informed  that  the  treasure  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China  amounted  in  gold  to 

7.140.000  dollars,  independent  of  what  might  exist  in  the  form  of  silver. 
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Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

4296.  The  producti ixf  capacities  of  this  region  are  very  ample.  It  yields  all  the  grand 
staples  of  tropical  produce.  The  valleys  of  its  great  rivers,  which  possess  the  expanse  of 
plains,  are  watered,  and,  at  periodical  intervals,  extensively  inundated,  by  numerous  streams 
of  various  magnitude,  flowing  down  from  the  mountain  ridges,  to  swell  the  great  rivers ; and 
by  these  means  copious  moisture,  which,  under  this  climate,  almost  alone  suflices  to  secure  an 
ample  vegetation,  is  constantly  supplied.  The  principal  culture  consists  of  rice,  the  food  of 
all  these  nations  ; sugar  of  fine  quality,  pepper,  preferable  to  tliat  of  the  Malay  countries,  and 
cotton.  The  sides  of  the  great  ranges  of  hills  are  covered  with  luxuriant  timber  of  various 
species  and  great  value.  There  are  large  forests  of  teak,  a wood  now  found  to  be  prefer- 
able, from  its  strength  and  durability,  to  any  other,  for  the  purposes  of  shipbuilding. 
Large  boats,  as  already  observed,  are  often  cut  out  from  a single  tree,  and  a great  quantity 
is  now  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  naval  arsenals  of  British  India.  Even  the  fir  is  found 
on  the  tops  of  the  upper  mountains,  and  in  Major  Symes’s  opinion  might  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  roasts,  for  which  teak  is  too  heavy.  The  woods  abound  also  with  orna- 
mental trees,  canes,  rattan,  Ac.,  and  with  others  yielding  rich  gums,  which  serve  for  varnish 
and  other  purposes.  Stick  lac  and  gamboge  are  among  the  chief  articles  of  export.  From 
other  shrubs  are  obtained  the  areca  nut  and  betel  leaf,  that  universal  article  of  luxury  and 
ceremony  in  all  Indian  countries,  but  which  has  never  made  its  way  into  Europe.  Carda- 
moms are  a spice  for  which  a large  market  is  found  in  China,  and  there  is  some  cinnamon 
in  Cambodia ; but  in  general  these  regions  are  not  productive  of  the  finer  spices. 

4297.  Cultivation  is  very  generally  diffused,  and  is  conducted  in  the  East  on  the  Indian 
model,  and  in  the  west  on  the  Chinese ; but  it  is  not  practised  in  the  same  perfection,  or 
with  the  same  patient  industry,  as  by  cither  of  these  nations.  The  sugar  and  pepper  of 
Siam  are  chiefly  raised  by  Chinese  settlers.  Domestic  animals  are  little  used  in  cultivation, 
and  in  Ava  the  Brahrninical  principle  prevents  them  from  being  made  articles  of  food. 
Animals  are  tamed  chiefly  for  conveyance  or  pomp ; and  for  these  purposes  the  elephant, 
here  found  in  greater  perfection,  and  more  highly  prized,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  is  chiefly  employed. 

4298.  Manufactures  exist  only  on  a limited  scale,  and  in  a rude  form ; the  raw  materials 
which  the  country  affords  being  worked  up  mostly  by  the  family  itself  for  domestic  use. 
Those  brilliant  and  beautiful  fabrics  which  are  the  boast  of  China  and  Hindostan  are  not 
produced  here,  and  the  quantity  used  is  imported  from  those  countries,  especially  from  the 
latter.  The  only  fabrication  on  which  much  study  is  bestowed  is  that  of  idols,  which  are 
fashioned  out  of  a fine  species  of  marble  found  in  the  country,  and  generally  gilded ; but 
none  arc  accounted  sacred  except  those  constructed  at  Chagaing. 

4299.  The  commerce  of  these  countries  is  also  limited.  They  produce  in  abundance  all 
the  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life,  without  any  of  those  peculiar  products,  as  the  finer 
spices  and  the  finer  manufactures,  which  attract  traders  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
globe.  Their  chief  intercourse  is  with  China,  and  consists  in  the  exchange  of  their  raw 
produce,  rice,  cotton,  timber,  ornamental  woods,  varnishes,  or  some  species  of  the  fine 
manufacture*  of  that  great  empire.  The  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  Birman  empire 
are  carried  up  the  Irawaddy  to  a great  jee,  or  market,  in  the  frontier  province  of  Yunan. 
Britain  takes  of  teak  timber  to  the  amount  of  about  200,000/.  ; in  return  for  which,  some 
British  manufactures  are  received.  The  trade  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  Chinese  junks  coming  to  the  port  of  Bankok  in  the  former  country,  and  those  of 
Turon,  Hul,  and  Saigong,  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Crmwfurd  reckons  that  about  116  junks 
come  annually  to  Cochin-China,  carrying  20,000  tons ; and  somewhat  more  than  double 
that  number  to  Siam.  There  is  also  some  trade  with  the  rising  British  settlement  at 
Singapore ; but  these  governments  have  declined  all  overtures  for  arranging  a regular  com- 
mercial intercourse. 

4300.  Some  fishery  is  pursued  on  the  coast  of  Cochin-China , and  dried  fish  forms  one  of  the 
exports  of  China.  On  these  shores  is  also  collected  a large  quantity  of  gelatinous  birds’ 
nests,  and  of  the  substance  called  sea  slug,  tripang,  or  biche  de  merf  for  which  there  exists 
an  extraordinary  demand  in  the  Chinese  market. 

Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State . 

4301.  The  population  of  all  this  range  of  kingdoms  is  a question  of  extreme  uncertainty. 

Major  Symes  was  informed  that  the  number  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the  Birman  empire 
amounted  to  8000;  and  this,  allowing  an  average  of  1800  to  each,  would  give  14,400,000. 
This,  too,  is  exclusive  of  Arracan ; so  that,  altogether,  he  imagines  17,000,000  to  be  rather 
under  than  above  the  real  amount.  Tliis  very  conjectural  calculation,  however,  appears  to 
Captain  Cox  over-rated ; and  his  estimate  of  8,000,000  is  generally  esteemed  to  be  nearer 
the  truth.  Captain  Franklin  even  reduces  it  to  5,000,000,  and  Captain  Canning  to 
4,000,000.  Mr.  Crawfurd  allows  2,730,000  for  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of 

Siam,  of  which  the  proper  Siamese  are  supposed  to  amount  to  1,260,000;  the  Chinese 
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settlers,  440,000;  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Laos  subject  to  Siam,  840,000;  the  Malay 
dependencies,  190,000.  This  is  upon  an  estimated  superficial  extent  of  1 90,000  square 
miles.  The  same  intelligent  observer  estimates  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin  to 
contain  98,000  square  miles ; and,  supposing  them  to  be  as  fully  peopled  as  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  China,  they  would  have  5,194,000. 

4302.  The  people  by  whom  all  this  territory/  is  inhabited  present  several  peculiarities  of 
external  form.  Mr.  forawfurd  even  apprehends  them  to  be  radically  distinct  from  any  other 
Asiatic  race.  Their  persons  are  short,  robust,  active,  but  devoid  of  the  grace  and  flexibility 
peculiar  to  the  Hindoo.  Their  face,  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  presents  the  form  of  a lozenge, 
and  never  suggests  any  idea  of  beauty.  The  hair  is  abundant,  black,  lank,  and  coarse ; but 
the  beard  is  scanty,  and  universally  plucked  out,  which  gives  them  an  effeminate  appearance. 
They  have  a gloomy,  churlish,  sullen  air;  a slow,  sluggish,  and  ungraceful  gait;  but  this 
last  part  of  the  description  seems  nearly  confined  to  the  Siamese.  ’ Upon  the  whole,  though 
they  borrow  the  outward  forms  of  life  from  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  they  ore  not  schooled 
into  that  mechanical  routine  of  observance  which  is  so  firmly  established  in  those  countries. 
Much  greater  freedom  prevails  in  the  intercourse  of  society ; they  are  quick,  lively,  and 
stirring.  The  Birmans  appear  to  be  an  active  and  intelligent  people,  possessing  in  this 
respect  a decided  superiority  over  the  Hindoos.  The  Siamese  are  said  to  be  sluggish  and 
indolent,  destitute  of  courage,  candour,  and  good  faith  ; and  so  imbued  with  national  pride, 
that  foreign  residents  cannot  obtain  a servant  to  perform  for  them  the  most  menial  offices. 
They  esteem  the  lowest  Siamese  to  be  superior  to  the  greatest  subject  of  any  other  nation. 
They  are,  however,  peaceable,  temperate,  and  obedient  to  the  laws. 

4303.  The  religion  of  these  countries , like  all  others  in  the  East  of  Asia,  is  derived 
from  Hindostan  ; yet,  like  the  rest  also,  it  consists  not  in  the  Brahminical  doctrine,  but 
in  the  rival  system  of  Boodh.  The  name,  however,  most  venerated  in  all  the  countries 
beyond  tl»c  Ganges  is  Gaudma,  or  Goutama  ; either  another  appellation  of  Boodh,  or  that 
of  one  of  his  most  popular  disciples.  The  construction  of  temples  and  images  of  Gaudma 
forms  the  grand  operation  to  which  the  art  and  industry  of  all  these  nations  is  directed. 
Frugal  and  indolent  in  every  tiling  else,  they  spare  neither  cost  nor  labour  on  this  object. 
Major  Symes  considers  the  grand  kioum,  or  monastery  (Jig,  643. ),  the  residence  of  the  seredawt 
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or  head  of  the  Birman  church,  as  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  structure  in  the  universe. 
Mr.  Crawfurd  observes  that  the  monarchs  here  erect  none  of  the  public  works  which  are 
common  in  other  countries  of  Asia,  — neither  bridges,  wells,  tanks  nor  caravanseras ; 
but  bestow  all  their  treasures  upon  temples.  The  principal  one,  at  Bankok,  was  said,  in 
1795,  to  have  cost  58,180/.  The  temples,  which  serve  also  as  monasteries  contain  a large 
space  for  worship,  a depository  for  the  images  of  Gaudma,  a library,  and  dwellings  for  the 
monks  or  clergy.  The  materials  are  by  no  means  very  solid,  consisting  chiefly  of  brick  or 
mortar  : it  is  on  the  timber  of  which  the  gates  and  the  interior  are  composed  that  the 
expenditure  is  lavished.  These  are  painted,  varnished,  gilded,  and  carved  in  the  most  pro- 
fuse and  laborious  manner.  The  principal  temple  in  Ava  is  about  600  feet  in  length,  and 
the  interior  is  adorned  with  upwards  of  200  pillars  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  entirely 
covered  with  gold  leaf.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  edifices  is  that  at  Pegu,  called 
Shoemadoo  Praw,  or  the  temple  of  the  Golden  Supreme  f Jig.  644.).  It  is  raised  on  two 
successive  terraces,  the  lower  of  which  is  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  upper  twenty 
feet  above  the  lower.  The  building  is  pyramidal,  composed  of  brick  or  mortar,  and  rises  to 
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the  height  of  36 1 feet,  without  excavation  or  aperture  of  any  kind  ; but  it  diminishes 
very  rapidly  as  it  ascends,  so  that  its  form  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a large  speaking- 
trumpet.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a tee , or  umbrella,  fifty  six  feet  in  circumference,  the 
placing  of  which  forms  a high  religious  ceremony,  and  gives  to  the  temple  its  sacred  cha- 
racter. 

4304.  The  framing  of  the  images  of  Gaudma  ranks  as  principal  of  the  few  fine  manufac- 
tures established  in  these  king- 
doms. The  chief  seat  in  Ava 
is  Kycock  Zeit,  a place  in  the 
district  of  Chagaing.  The 
material  is  a valuable  marble 
found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  each  image  is  formed  of 
one  single  block,  and  then 
gilded  entirely  over.  Some  of 
these  images,  designed  for  the 
great  temples,  are  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  That  of  old  Ava 
has  a head  eight  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  measures  ten  feet 
across  the  breast ; the  hands 
are  upwards  of  five  feet  long, 
and  the  entire  height  is  twenty- 
four  feet ; yet  the  whole  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  a single 
block  of  marble.  An  image 
in  the  great  temple  of  Siam  is 
said  to  be  still  more  stupen- 
dous. Peculiar  sanctity  was  at- 
tached to  the  Arracan  Gaudma, 

which,  however,  was  only  ten  feet  high,  made  of  burnished  brass,  as  were  the  gigantic  images  of 
Rakuss,  the  Hindoo  demon,  which  were  also  among  the  spoils  brought  from  that  conquered 
territory.  The  marble  in  these  images  is  polished  by  a peculiar  process,  which  gives  it  a 
lustre  superior  to  that  which  can  be  bestowed  by  European  artists,  and  the  gold  leaf  is  laid 
on  with  great  skill.  There  are  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  crowded  with  workmen,  who  are 
employed  in  making  images  of  various  dimensions  and  prices.  One,  somewhat  above  the 
human  size,  might  be  purchased  for  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds ; while  for  poor  or  frugal 
devotees  there  were  little  Gaudmas  which  could  be  had  for  about  half  a guinea. 

4305.  The  priests  of  this  religion , as  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  worship  of  Boodh, 
are  monks  residing  in  the  temples,  and  living  in  a state  of  celibacy.  In  Ava  they  are 
called  rhnhaans,  in  Siam,  talapoins ; hut  in  the  latter  country,  at  least,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  they  are  bound  by  no  vows,  and  may  quit  the  order  whenever  they  please  ; 
and  it  is  so  common  to  assume  and  leave  the  profession,  that  almost  every  man  has  been  a 
talapoin  for  some  part  of  his  life,  even  if  only  for  a few  days.  Great  part  of  their  time  it 
spent  in  insignificant  and  even  absurd  ceremonies  ; yet  their  ministration  is  useful  in 
several  respects.  They  instruct  the  children  in  reading,  and  so  diligently,  that  few  in  the 
Birman  territory  are  ignorant  in  this  respect. 

4306.  Literature  is  by  no  means  unknown  or  neglected  in  the  Indo-Chinese  countries.  The 
Birman  language  is  a compound  of  the  ancient  Pali  with  the  Sanscrit,  the  Tartar,  and  the 
Chinese.  The  difficulty  occasioned  by  this  complication  is  greatly  increased  by  the  mode 
of  writing,  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Judson,  “ the  words  are  not  fairly  divided  and  dis- 
tinguished, as  in  western  writing,  by  breaks  and  points  and  capitals,  but  run  together  in  one 
continuous  line,  a sentence  or  paragraph  seeming  to  the  eye  but  one  long  word  ; and,  instead 
of  clear  characters  on  paper,  we  find  only  obscure  scratching  on  dried  palm  leaves  strung 
together,  and  called  a book.”  In  the  royal  library,  however,  the  writing  is  beautiful,  on  thin 
leaves  of  ivory,  and  the  margins  ornamented  with  flowers  of  gold.  The  books  are  kept 
in  gilded  and  japanned  chests.  The  contents  of  each  are  written  on  the  lid  in  gold 
letters.  The  bulk  of  the  works  were  said  to  be  on  divinity ; but  history,  music,  medicine, 
painting,  and  romance  had  also  their  separate  treatises.  The  library  appeared  very  large, 
and  is  suspected  by  Major  Symes  to  be  more  numerous  than  that  of  any  monarch  from  the 
Danube  tc  the  borders  of  China.  The  literary  character  of  Siam  does  not  seem  so  eminent. 
The  talapoins  consider  it  inconsistent  with  their  profession  to  cultivate  any  branch  of  learn- 
ing except  theology.  Even  medicine  is  neglected,  and  the  physicians  are  chiefly  adven- 
turers from  Chino.  The  Siamese  have,  however,  songs,  romances,  and  a metrical  chronicle 
of  the  country,  in  400  cantos,  which  requires  six  weeks  to  recite.  With  the  literature  of 
the  more  western  nations  we  are  little  acquainted,  but  it  appears  to  derive  its  origin  from 
the  Chinese. 
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4307.  The  customs  of  these  countries  allow  to  the  female  sex  a much  greater  measure  of 
liberty  than  in  almost  any  other  country  of  the  East.  They  are  neither  immured  nor 
%'eiled,  nor  withdrawn  from  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  other  sex.  This  freedom, 
however,  is  not  accompanied  with  any  disposition  to  allow  them  that  place  in  the  scale  of 
society  which  justly  belongs  to  them.  They  are  treated  as  the  mere  slaves  of  the  stronger 
sex  ; all  the  laborious  duties  are  devolved  upon  them,  and  they  manage  most  of  the  trans- 
actions of  buying  and  selling.  Their  conduct,  at  least  in  Ava,  is  said  to  be  generally 
correct,  unless  as  respects  a very  singular  arrangement,  into  which  they  are  ready  to  enter 
with  any  stranger  who  comes  to  reside  in  the  country,  even  for  the  shortest  period.  An 
unmarried  female  is  then  leased  out  to  him,  and  during  that  time  resides  with  him  as  his 
wife,  manages  his  household,  and  assists  him  in  carrying  on  his  traffic ; but  on  his  departure 
she  must  not  accompany  him,  but  returns,  without  any  discredit,  to  her  relations,  by  whom 
it  is  probable  the  arrangement  was  made.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of 
the  female  being  the  property  of  her  male  relations  ; and  the  same  traffic  is  carried  on  in 
Cochin-China  to  a still  more  scandalous  extent.  Funerals  in  all  these  countries  are  cele- 
brated with  much  pomp,  and  the  bodies  of  the  great  lie  for  some  time  in  state  : in  Ava  they 
are  embalmed,  while  those  of  ordinary  subjects  are  committed  to  the  funeral  pile.  Mr.  Craw* 
furd  mentions  an  odious  custom  prevalent  in  Siam,  of  cutting  off  pieces  of  die  flesh  and  feed- 
ing birds  with  them.  In  Cochin-China  a great  festival  is  held  on  these  occasions,  which 
continues  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  is  celebrated  with  indecent  mirth  and  hilarity. 

4308.  The  fne  arts  arc  not  neglected  in  this  region . The  architecture  of  the  temples  is  an 
object  of  great  attention,  but  they  are  ornamented  rather  by  the  profuse  expenditure  of 
paint  and  gilding,  than  by  tasteful  or  august  forms.  They  do  not,  as  Mr.  Crawfurd 
observes,  possess  the  solemn  grandeur  w'hich  befits  an  edifice  of  this  description,  and  they 
possess  a richness  and  brilliancy  at  variance  with  its  character.  Vocal  music  meets  with 
considerable  admiration.  The  females  have  fine  voices,  and  sing  with  sweetness,  though  to 
very  simple  tunes,  resembling,  perhaps  the  Chinese.  They  were  unable  to  follow  or  relish 
the  varied  stream  of  harmony  which  flow's  through  an  Italian  opera.  These  people  are  fond 
of  dramatic  entertainments ; but  they  have  no  regular  theatres  as  in  Europe.  The  per- 
formers either  go  to  private  houses,  or  perform  in  public,  trusting  for  remuneration  to  the 
voluntary  donations  of  the  spectators. 

4309.  The  habitations  in  these  countries  are  of  slight  materials,  but  commodious.  Bamboos 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  tied  horizontally  with  stripes  of  rattan,  compose  the  outline,  and 
serve  as  the  supports  of  the  building.  Covered  with  mats  they  form  the  walls,  and  with 
grass  the  roof.  A spacious  mansion  can  be  built  in  a day,  and  a tolerable  one  in  four  hours. 
When  Major  Symes  proceeded  in  his  embassy,  he  had  a house  erected  for  him  in  every  place 
where  he  was  to  make  any  stay.  Yet  these  slight  structures  are  found  sufficiently  comfort- 
able ; and  even,  if  they  should  be  unable  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  elements,  their  fall  is 
attended  with  no  danger,  since  the  ruin  of  the  whole  fabric  would  not  crush  a lap-dog. 
The  devastation  occasioned  by  fire,  however  extensive,  is  regarded  with  equal  coolness.  In 
the  cities  of  Siam,  the  houses,  built  almost  entirely  along  the  river,  are  generally  floating 
upon  it,  being  fastened  to  the  bank  by  the  bamboo  rafts.  Even  the  comparatively  small 
number  built  on  shore  are  raised  by  posts  above  the  swampy  surface  of  the  ground. 
Mr.  Finlayson  describes  the  houses  of  Cochin-China  as  built  chiefly  with  mud,  and  roofed 
with  tiles,  and  as  being  large  and  commodious.  About  one  half  consists  of  an  open  hall, 
where  they  receive  visiters  and  transact  business.  In  the  back  part  of  the  hall  is  placed  an 
altar,  and  other  emblems  of  religion ; and  the  private  apartments  are  disposed  in  recesses 
behind.  According  to  Mr.  White,  they  arc  furnished  with  hanging  chambers,  into  w hich 
air  is  admitted  by  wooden  gratings,  and  which  are  ascended  by  ladders ; but  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  are  miserable,  and  the  want  of  glass  must  occasion  always  a great  diminution 
of  comfort. 

4310.  The  dress  in  these  countries  exhibits  the  same  contrast  as  in  the  rest  of  the  East; 
that  of  the  poor  slight  and  scanty,  that  of  the  rich  peculiarly  splendid.  The  attire  of  the 
ordinary  Birman  females  is  merely  a loose  robe  or  sheet,  tucked  under  the  arm,  which 
scarcely  serves  the  purposes  of  decency ; and  the  working  classes  are  usually  naked  to  the 
middle.  The  Birman  nobles  wear  a long  robe  of  silk  or  velvet,  with  a mantle  and  a cap  of 
the  same  material,  which  are  often  richly  flowered  and  embroidered  with  gold.  The  attire 
and  all  the  ornamental  articles  indicate  the  rank  of  the  owner,  and  must  on  no  account  be 
assumed  by  an  inferior  class.  The  use  of  gold,  in  ear-rings,  large  quills  and  masses,  and  as 
the  material  for  the  betel  box,  spitting-pot,  and  drinking-cup,  designates  a nobleman  of  the 
first  rank.  The  Cochin-Chinese  are  better  clothed  than  most  Eastern  nations,  being  generally 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  substantial  silk  garments. 

4311.  For  purposes  of  food*  the  more  western  nations,  whose  institutions  are  Hindoo, 
proscribe  the  use  of  animals,  though  various  modes  are  employed  for  eluding  this  prohi- 
bition. The  Birmans  esteem  it  enough  that  they  do  not  eat  any  tame  animals,  and  con- 
sider that  whatever  comes  under  the  denomination  of  game  is  lawful  provision  for  the  table. 
Within  this  range  they  include  lizards,  reptiles,  and  many  objects  viewed  with  disgust  by 
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Europeans.  The  Siamese  have  contrived  to  lull  their  consciences  still  more  easily.  They 
hold  it  a crime  to  put  any  animal  to  death : but,  this  sin  once  committed,  and  its  effects  irre- 
trievable, they  consider  it  as  a venial  offence  merely  to  partake  of  the  flesh.  The  most 
scrupulous  satisfy  themselves  with  an  assertion  that  the  animal  has  been  killed  by  accident. 
The  more  Eastern  people,  whose  habits  are  Chinese,  labour  under  no  such  scruples,  but, 
without  the  same  necessity,  follow  the  usage  of  that  nation,  in  welcoming  as  food  whatever 
they  can  take,  — rats,  mice,  worms,  frogs.  They  even  feast  on  the  flesh  of  the  cayman  or 
alligator;  and  a species  of  white  maggot,  found  in  palm  buds,  is  considered  as  a delicacy 
fit  for  the  royal  table.  The  entrails  of  animals  and  other  refuse  thrown  overboard  from  the 
English  ships  is  eagerly  collected  and  eaten  by  the  Cochin- Chinese,  whom  Mr.  White  even 
accuses  of  having  a predilection  for  filth.  In  Tonquin  the  flesh  of  the  dog  is  said  to  be 
eaten,  and  considered  as  a great  delicacy. 

Sect*  VII.  Local  Geography. 

'1312.  The  countries  bctueen  India  and  China  may  be  divided  into  the  British  territories 
ceded  in  consequence  of  the  late  successful  war ; the  kingdom  of  Ava,  or  the  Birman 
empire ; the  kingdom  of  Siam  ; and  the  empire  of  Anam  or  Cochin-China,  comprehending, 
as  already  mentioned,  Cambodia  and  Tonquin. 

43 1 3.  The  territories  ceded  to  Britain  consist  of  Assam,  with  some  appended  territory, 
the  former  kingdom  of  Arracan,  the  provinces  of  Yeh,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Martaban, 
extending  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Malayau  peninsula,  and  of  Malacca  itself. 

4314.  Assam  is  an  extensive,  somewhat  rude  territory,  to  the  north  of  Ava,  and  the  east 
of  Bengal,  the  possession  of  which  was  desired,  less  from  its  intrinsic  value,  than  as  m 
barrier  to  the  British  possessions.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  very  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains,  continued  from  the  Himalayah,  and  watered  by  upwards  of  sixty  rivers,  of  which 
the  principal  is  the  broad  channel  of  the  Brahmapoutra,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  take 
its  rise  among  the  mountains  of  Assam.  A great  part  of  its  surface,  thus  profusely  watered, 
possesses  a luxuriant  fertility ; yet  the  rudeness  of  the  inhabitants  renders  the  gifts  of  nature 
fruitless,  so  that  nine  tenths  of  its  surface  consist  of  desert  and  jungle.  A considerable  quan- 
tity of  gold,  however,  is  found  in  the  sands  of  its  rivers,  and,  combined  with  elephants'  teeth 
and  coarse  silk,  affords  a certain  value  for  exportation. 

4315.  Assam  has  several  rude  appendages;  on  the  east  the  country  of  the  Gar  rows,  an 
almost  savage  race,  wildly  gay,  yet  ferocious  in  war,  and  even  accused  of  cannibalism ; the 
territory  of  the  Kookies,or  Lunctas,  also  a wild  tribe  of  hunters  and  warriors;  Gentiah,the 
country  of  the  Kosayah,  represented  as  offering  human  sacrifices.  To  the  south  it  has 
Cachar,  a country  nearly  similar  to  itself,  though  somewhat  more  populous ; and  south  of 
Cachar,  Cassay  or  Mechley ; the  people  of  which  are  milder  and  more  industrious  than  any 
of  the  above,  and  bear  a greater  resemblance  to  the  Hindoos.  While  attached  to  Ava, 
they  in  a great  measure  supplied  the  empire  with  muskets,  and  formed  the  best  horsemen  in 
its  armies.  Munnipore,  the  capital,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Binnans  in  the  last  war. 

4316.  Arracan  reaches  along  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  an 
extent  of  about  500  miles.  The  interior  is  closely  bounded  by  a high  mountain  range,  called 
Anopectomiein,  which  consists  in  a great  measure  of  pestilential  marsh  and  jungle.  The 
plain,  however,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  the  breadth  of  which  varies  from  ten  to 
one  hundred  miles,  is  extremely  fertile  in  rice  and  other  tropical  production*.  The  culti- 
vation, however,  being  imperfect,  it  is  not  supposed  to  contain  more  than  100,000  or  120, OCX) 
inhabitants.  Arracan,  the  capital,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  forms 
here  a noble  expanse  of  water,  is  a large  city,  and  the  seat  of  some  considerable  trade.  A 
new  and  improving  station  has  been  formed  by  the  British  at  Akyab.  By  means  of  boats, 
betel  and  other  productions  of  Ava  are  conveyed  down  the  river,  and  exported  to  Bengal. 
The  other  chief  exports  are  rice,  bullion,  salt,  bees’  wax,  and  elephants’  teeth.  Cheduba, 
a large  and  very  fertile  island,  Ramree  and  Sandowy,  form  districts  of  Arracan.  The 
worship  of  Boodh,  under  the  name  of  Gaudma,  is  fully  established  in  Arracan ; and 
the  Arracan  image  of  that  revered  being  has  been  mentioned  as  possessing  peculiar  sanctity. 
There  are,  also,  a considerable  number  of  Mahometans,  who  have  l>cen  attracted  by  motives 
of  trade.  The  native  Arracanese  are  often  called,  in  Bengal,  Mug  or  Mughs,  from  the 
term  mogo , which  they  apply  with  peculiar  reverence  to  their  priests  and  great  men. 
Arracan  maintained  for  a very  long  period  an  independent  existence;  yet  was  subdued 
without  much  difficulty  by  the  Birmans,  and  is  now'  transferred  to  Britain.  Extension  of 
empire  was  not  on  this  side  an  object ; but  the  navigation  of  the  bay  is  thus  secured 
against  piracy,  and  considerable  commercial  facilities  arc  obtained.  The  revenues  of  Arracan, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  1830-31,  would  amount  to  410,000  rupees;  the  expenses  to 
190,000. 

4317.  The  Malayan  provinces  extend  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that  peninsula,  where  it 
continues  to  border  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  have  been  long  a debateable  ground  between 
the  Birman  and  Siamese  empires.  Their  population  is  thus  estimated  : — Yeh,  3000 ; 
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Tavoy,  15,000;  Mergui,  H000;  Martaban,  24,000:  in  all,  50,000.  They  are  not  distin- 
guished for  fertility,  the  plain  along  the  sea-coast  being  soon  encroached  upon  by  the  range 
of  bleak  mountains  which  stretches  along  the  whole  interior  of  this  peninsula ; but  they 
possess  the  finest  and  most  salubrious  climate  to  be  found,  not  only  in  this  empire,  but  in 
any  part  of  the  East  Indies.  The  sick,  in  the  late  war,  who  were  sent  thither  from  Rangoon, 
experienced  a rapid  recovery.  By  means  of  this  coast,  also,  an  opening  is  afforded  into  the 
finest  interior  provinces  both  of  Ava  and  Siam.  Amherst  Town,  recently  founded  on  the 
river  Saluen,  which  forms  the  boundary  betweeu  this  territory  and  the  Birman  empire,  will, 
it  is  expected,  become  the  seat  of  an  important  commerce.  The  revenue  of  these  provinces, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  1830-31,  would  be  307,000  rupees ; the  expenses,  100, (XX). 

4318.  Malacca,  though  by  the  treaty  of  1814  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  was,  in  1825, 
ceded  to  England,  in  exchange  for  her  possessions  in  Sumatra.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlements  of  the  Portuguese,  and  continued  for  a long  time  to  be  a great  emporium  of  the 
trade  of  the  Oriental  islands,  as  well  as  a place  of  refreshment  for  vessels  bound  to  China ; 
but  since  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island  and  Singapore,  under  the  protecting  sway  of  Britain, 
have  risen  to  their  present  importance,  the  port  of  Malacca  is  much  less  frequented.  It 
lias,  however,  a safe  roadstead,  a salubrious  climate,  cooled  by  a succession  of  sea  and  land 
breezes,  with  some  industry  and  cultivation,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  stated  at  4790;  that  of  the  country  at  33,800.  The  imports,  in  1827-8, 
amounted  to  about  134,000/.  ; the  exports  to  104,000/. 

4319.  The  Birman  empire  is  formed  into  two  important  divisions ; — Pegu,  once  its  rival, 
but  now  its  subject  kingdom,  which  comprises  all  the  sea-coast  and  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers;  Ava  or  Birmah,  occupying  the  upper  valley  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  the  present  seat 
of  the  ruling  power.  Pegu  is  a sort  of  delta,  entirely  traversed  by  the  alluvial  branches  of 
the  Irawaddy,  Pegu,  and  Saluen  rivers.  Its  valleys  are  of  extreme  fertility,  and  particu- 
larly productive  of  rice;  so  that  it  serves  as  a sort  of  granary  to  the  empire.  It  has  also 
spacious  forests,  abounding  in  teak,  which  requires  a soil  at  once  moist  and  rich.  Ava  con- 
sists of  a plain  of  less  extent,  closely  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  no  means  of  equal 
fertility  ; but  it  is  also  well  cultivated,  abounds  in  timber,  and  its  brave  and  hardy  inhabitants 
have  generally  held  in  their  hands  the  supremacy  over  both  nations. 

4320.  Rangoon,  the  grand  emporium  of  the  empire,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  river  of  Pegu,  and  extends  for  about  a mile  along  the  water.  It  is  not  so  well  built  as 
the  capital,  and,  indeed,  to  the  members  of  the  late  expedition,  it  appeared  little  better  than 
a huge  assemblage  of  wooden  huts.  The  custom-house  is  the  only  edifice  in  the  town  that 
is  built  of  brick.  The  population,  however,  is  estimated  by  Major  Symes,  from  the  number 
of  houses,  which  is  5000,  not  to  full  short  of  30,000.  It  is  composed  in  a great  measure  of 
foreigners  from  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  and  of  all  religions,  who  have  been  encouraged 
to  settle  here  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Birman  government.  The  exchange  presents  a 
motley  and  confused  assemblage  of  Mahometans,  Parsees,  Armenians,  and  all  the  com- 
mercial tribes  of  the  East.  The  chief  ornament  of  Rangoon  is  the  great  temple  of  Shoe 
Dagon,  or  Dagoung,  which,  though  not  quite  so  elevated  as  the  Shoemadoo  of  Pegu,  is  as 
highly  ornamented,  and  contains  in  its  precincts  1 500  rhahaans  and  other  religious  persons 
employed  in  the  service  of  Gaudma. 

4321.  Pegu,  die  ancient  capital,  was  reduced,  after  the  conquest,  to  a state  of  complete 
desolation.  Alompra  rased  every  dwelling  to  the  ground,  demolished  the  walls,  which  from 
their  fragments  appear  to  have  been  diirty  feet  high  and  forty  feet  broad,  and  spared  only 
the  praws,  or  temples.  For  some  time,  the  only  object  was  to  terrify  the  Pegucse  into  sub- 
mission by  the  most  severe  examples.  The  present  king,  adopting  a milder  policy,  has 
made  it  his  main  object  to  conciliate  his  Pegu  subjects.  For  this  purpose  nothing  was  so 
grateful  as  to  allow  them  to  rear  again  their  fallen  capital.  The  scattered  inhabitants  have 
been  invited  to  return,  and  new  settlers  have  been  encouraged  by  liberal  grants.  The 
residence  of  the  maywoon  or  viceroy  has  also  been  removed  thither  from  Rangoon.  Pos- 
sessing, however,  neidier  die  splendour  of  a royal  capital,  nor  a commodious  site  for  extensive 
trade,  Pegu  has  attracted  only  a small  proportion  of  its  former  crowded  population.  Major 
Symes  does  not  suppose  it  at  present  to  contain  more  than  5000  or  6000. 

4322.  Many  important  places  occur,  in  ascending  the  river,  l>efore  we  arrive  at  the  capitals 
of  Ava.  Meyahoun  is  an  ancient  Pegu  city,  the  splendour  of  which  is  marked  by  numerous 
gilded  spires  and  spacious  convents,  'fhe  surrounding  country  is  so  fertile,  especially  in 
rice,  as  to  render  it  almost  a granary  of  the  kingdom  ; and  large  depots  of  grain  are  main- 
tained here  by  the  sovereign.  Prome,  the  ancient  frontier  of  Ava  and  Pegu,  and  at  one 
time  a residence  of  die  Pegu  kings,  carries  on  a great  trade  in  timber,  and  is  said  to  be 
somewhat  more  populous  than  Rangoon,  but  contains  no  edifices  of  remarkable  splendour. 
A continued  succession  of  towns  and  villages,  among  which  Meeaday  is  the  most  important, 
continues  till  we  arrive  at  Pegassin,  or  Paghan.  This  city,  the  ancient  and  splendid  capital 
of  Birmah,  at  a time  when  a higher  taste  in  architecture  appears  to  have  prevailed  than  at 
present,  abounds  with  magnificent  remains  of  temples  and  royal  edifices. 

4323.  The  capitals  of  Ava  are  situated  nearly  at  the  termination  of  the  plain  of  the  Ira- 
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waddy,  after  it  ha«  taken  an  easterly  direction,  and  begun  to  be  contracted  by  the  upper 
mountains.  The  original  capital,  bearing  the  national  name  of  Ava,  or  Aungwa,  was  quitted 
by  Alompra  for  Ummerapoora,  and  exhibited  to  Major  Syroes  that  aspect  of  desolation 
which  always  covers  an  Asiatic  capital  from  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
court.  The  slight  wooden  materials  of  which  the  palaces  of  the  grandees  consist  were 
easily  transported  to  the  new  metropolis.  The  walls  were  mouldering  in  decay ; ivy  was 
clinging  to  their  sides ; thorns,  bamboos,  and  a few  plantains,  allowed  to  grow  unmolested, 
covered  the  greater  part  of  its  site.  Only  the  temples  were  left  untouched,  and  were  sinking 
under  the  silent  operation  of  time.  Sailing  upwards  about  twenty  miles,  through  a continued 
succession  of  houses  and  villages,  the  traveller  was  cheered  by  the  majestic  spires  and  turrets 
of  the  new  capital,  rising  amid  a wide  expanse  of  water,  which,  when  the  river  is  high,  sur. 
rounds  it  like  a lake.  The  principal  part  of  Ummerapoora  is  the  fort,  or  rather  fortified 
city,  more  than  a mile  square,  and  within  whose  precincts  are  contained  all  that  is  splendid 
and  that  belongs  to  the  court  in  Ava.  The  magnificence  of  the  palace  consists  chiefly  in 
its  halls,  adorned  with  gilded  pillars,  and  white  silk  umbrellas  bespangled  with  gold,  while 
the  enclosing  walls  are  merely  of  brick.  But  the  temples  are  most  profusely  ornamented 
without,  as  well  as  within ; and  their  lofty  spires  or  piasaths,  richly  gilded  or  burnished,  make 
a magnificent  appearance.  Captain  Franklin  estimated  the  inhabitants  at  1 75,000  from  the 
official  number  of  25,000  bouses,  allowing  seven  to  each  house ; but  as  the  houses  had  been 
enumerated  with  a view  to  taxation,  the  number  was  probably  under-rated.  But  it  is  finally 
to  be  stated,  that  what  Ummerapoora  lately  was,  Aja  now  again  is.  In  1824,  the  scat  of 
empire  mis  transferred  back  to  the  old  capital,  which  soon  doubtless  became  the  centre  of 
Birman  splendour ; and  the  majestic  edifices  of  Ummerapoora  are  now  mouldering  in  ruin. 

4324.  The  interior  details  of  Siam  are  known  only  to  a very  limited  extent.  The  early 
capital,  Yuthia,  was  abandoned  after  the  Birman  conquest,  when  Piatac,  a chief  of  Chinese 
origin,  reared  again  the  standard  of  Siamese  independence.  He  then  transferred  the  capital 
to  Bankok,  farther  down  the  river,  and  more  favourably  situated  for  trade.  Bankok  may 
be  regarded  almost  as  a city  floating  in  the  water.  The  houses  are  little  more  than  large 
wooden  boxes,  of  an  oblong  form,  extremely  neat,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  They 
extend  in  rows  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  bank,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  long  bamboos. 
They  are  divided  into  several  small  apartments,  the  most  central  of  which  is  assigned  to  the 
household  gods ; while  in  front  of  many  is  raised  a platform  on  which  is  spread  rice,  fruit, 
and  other  articles,  forming  a species  of  floating  bazaar.  These  habitations,  though  diminu- 
tive, are  said  to  be  tolerably  comfortable,  and  can,  of  course,  be  moved  with  the  utmost  facility 

from  one  place  to  another.  Each  house  has  a 
boa  t belonging  to  it,  which  is  almost  the  only 
vehicle  for  moving  through  the  city;  and  the 
habit  of  continual  rowing  gives  to  the  arms  both 
of  men  and  women  a disproportionate  size. 
These  floating  mansions  are  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Chinese,  who  appear  to  form  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bankok,  and  monopolise  almost 
every  department  of  trade  and  industry.  The 
chief  trades  are  those  of  blacksmith,  tinsmith, 
and  currier,  which,  by  a singular  conjunction,  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  person.  The  tin  vessels 
are  highly  polished,  and  the  leather,  dyed  red,  is 
used,  not  for  shoes,  but  for  pillows  and  mat- 
tresses. The  Chinese,  from  these  occupations, 
derive  a very  handsome  livelihood,  and  live 
plentifully  and  grossly,  on  pork,  oil,  and  fat ; 
consuming  more  value  in  food  in  a week  than 
the  Siamese  does,  or  can  afTord  to  do,  in  two 
or  three  months.  The  shore,  meantime,  is  co- 
vered with  numerous  palaces  and  gilded  temples 
(Jig.  645.),  and  with  the  habitations  of  the 
grandees,  raised  by  posts  above  the  ground, 
which  is  yet  so  swampy  as  to  render  it  scarcely 
possible  to  walk  or  drive  through  the  streets. 
The  travelling  is  chiefly  along  the  river,  in  richly 
gilded  and  ornamented  barges. 

4325.  Chantibond  forms  the  most  eastern  district  of  Siam,  and  is  in  some  respects  superior 
to  the  flat  and  alluvial  plain  which  immediately  borders  the  river.  Situated  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountains  which  separate  Siam  from  Cambodia,  it  forms  a hilly  and  romantic  region, 
covered  with  noble  forests,  and  abounding  in  valuable  aromatic  plants.  Pepper  is  the  most 
important  object  of  cultivation,  being  produced  to  the  annual  amount  of  20,000  peculs,  and 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  augmentation.  Cardamoms,  though  not  equal  to  those  of  Cam- 
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bodia,  are  produced  for  the  Chinese  market.  The  forests  contain  some  very  fine  odoriferous 
woods.  The  population  has  been  supposed  to  amount  to  nearly  a znilliony  the  most  numer- 
ous and  industrious  part  of  which  is  Chinese. 

4326.  The  coasts  and  rivers  of  Cochin-China  and  Cambodia  are  of  different  aspect:  they 
are  not  bordered  by  the  same  vast  extent  of  fertile  and  alluvial  territory.  Almost  the  whole 
coast  of  Cochin-China  is  composed  of  steep  cliffs,  which,  from  their  rugged  forms,  and  the 
sharp  pinnacles  in  which  they  terminate,  appear  to  consist  of  granite,  and  between  which 
and  the  sea  there  is  scarcely  a level  interval.  From  their  coves,  indeed,  arc  seen  issuing 
fleets  of  boats,  which  give  the  idea  of  industry  and  plenty ; but  a nearer  inspection  shows 
them  to  be  miserable  in  the  extreme.  These  little  barks  are  composed  chiefly  of  split 
rattan,  with  bamboos  for  masts,  the  bark  of  trees  for  tackling,  and  mats  for  sails.  They 
form  the  whole  habitation  of  their  occupants,  whose  entire  property  is  embarked  in  them, 
and  who  have  no  food  except  the  fish  w’hich  can  be  drawn  from  the  waters.  The  great 
rivers  which  traverse  these  two  countries,  though  they  descend  from  fertile  and  smiling 
valleys  of  the  most  romantic  aspect,  are  hemmed  in  at  a short  distance  by  mountains  of  the 
same  peaked  and  rugged  character  as  those  which  border  the  coast.  Although,  therefore, 
these  rivers  are  os  ample  as  those  of  Siam,  the  valleys  include  not  nearly  the  same  extent  of 
fertile  and  productive  land. 

4327.  Hul,  the  capital  of  Cochin-China,  is  situated  on  the  river,  about  ten  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  the  fine  bay  of  Turon.  The  scenery  of  this  stream  appeared  to  Mr.  Finlay- 
son  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  he  had  seen  in  Asia.  A fertile  valley,  covered 
with  the  cocoa  nut,  the  banana,  the  sugar-cane,  and  elegant  hedges  of  bamboo,  is  bounded 
by  the  lofty  mountains  already  described.  The  view  of  numerous  and  apparently  com- 
fortable villages  enlivens  the  scene.  Hu£  consists  of  a large  quadrangular  fort,  or 
rather  fortified  city,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  complete  and  remarkable  military 
structures  in  Asia.  Each  side  is  about  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  the  rampart  about 
thirty  feet  high,  cased  with  brick  atid  mortar.  It  is  built  in  the  regular  European 
style,  with  bastions,  a glacis  200  feet  broad,  and  a ditch.  An  hundred  thousand  men  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  works,  during  the  period  of  their  construction,  and  1 200  cannon 
were  mounted  on  the  walls.  It  is  supposed  that  40,000  troops  would  be  required  to  gar- 
rison the  place.  Here  also  the  king  keeps  his  fleet  of  galleys. 

4328.  Saigong , the  capital  of  Cambodia , is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  noble  river 
of  Donnai.  It  consists  of  two  closely  contiguous  parts,  called  Saigong  Proper  and 
Bengeh.  The  latter  is  fortified,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy ; but  Saigong 
Proper  is  the  chief  theatre  of  trade,  and  conducts  entirely  that  of  the  fine  valley  in  which 
it  is  situated.  The  united  city  is  described  by  Mr.  Finlayson  as  very  large  ; each  of  its 
parts  appeared  to  him  equal  to  the  capital  of  Siam : and  Mr.  White  reports,  from  official 
documents,  the  population  of  the  whole  to  amount  to  180,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Chinese. 
The  markets  are  plentifully  supplied  with  native  products  and  those  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  manufactured  articles  are  chiefly  of  the  latter  description,  and  scarcely 
any  European  goods  are  to  be  seen.  There  is  a superb  naval  arsenal  formed  under  Euro- 
pean direction,  and  which,  from  the  very  fine  timber  of  the  country,  has  produced  150  galleys 
of  the  most  beautiful  construction. 

4329.  Tonquin,  of  the  three  kingdoms  now  subject  to  the  sway  of  Cochin-China,  is  the 
largest,  most  fruitful,  and  most  valuable.  Its  character  is  still  more  decidedly  Chinese  than 
that  of  the  others  ; and,  indeed,  it  was  only  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  it  separated  from 
that  empire,  retaining  all  its  forms  and  institutions.  Both  the  English  and  Dutch  have 
attempted  to  open  an  intercourse  with  Tonquin,  where  fine  and  cheap  silks  lacquered  ware, 
and  some  gold,  may  be  obtained ; but  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  mandarins,  and  the 
little  demand  for  foreign  cloths,  in  consequence  of  costumes  fixed  by  law  being  worn  by  all 
the  orders,  rendered  it  a losing  traffic,  and  it  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Ke  cho, 
situated  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  of  Tonquin,  has  been  said  by 
one  traveller  to  contain  only  40,000  inhabitants ; but  Mr.  Crawfurd  understood,  what  is 
indeed  probable,  that  it  is  larger  than  any  city  either  of  Cochin-China  or  Cambodia ; in 
which  case  the  above  estimate  must  be  greatly  under  the  truth.  We  want  the  information 
of  some  recent  and  intelligent  traveller  respecting  Tonquin. 
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4330.  This  vast  empire , containing  the  greatest  amount  of  population,  and,  perhaps,  also 
of  wealth,  united  under  one  government,  occupies  a large  portion  of  the  south-east  ot 
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Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect- 

4331.  China  composes  a broad  expanse,  nearly  square,  two  sides  of  which  are  bounded 
by  sea  and  two  by  land.  The  sea  is  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  however,  does  not 
here  present  a well-defined  outline,  but  is  broken  into  great  gulfs.  Of  these,  the  chief  is 
denominated  the  Sea  of  China,  enclosed  by  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  Formosa;  and  the 
Yellow  Sea,  bounded  by  Tartary  and  Corea.  The  interior  boundary  consists  of  a range  of 
thinly  peopled  tracts,  occupied  only  by  wandering  and  barbarous  tribes,  Mandshur  Tartars, 
Mongols,  Kalkas,  Eluths,  and  tlie  eastern  tribes  of  Great  Thibet.  These  regions  have 
usually  given  rulers  to  China ; but  at  present  the  empire,  or,  at  least,  its  reigning  dynasty, 
comprehends  within  its  sway  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  every  direction  of  these  rude  terri- 
tories. It  holds  them,  however,  as  tributaries  only,  or  under  loose  military  occupation,  and 
without  any  attempt  to  impose  on  them  the  police,  the  laws,  or  the  general  character  of 
China  itself.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  of  this  vast  frontier  is  guarded  with  equal  care 
against  the  approach  of  foreigners.  Communication  is  left  open  at  two  solitary  points:  only 
one,  the  port  of  Canton  to  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe ; the  other,  Muimatchin,  on  the 
Siberian  frontier,  to  the  subjects  of  Russia.  The  south-western  angle  aione  touches  upon 
civilised  territories,  partly  the  Birman  empire,  partly  Tonquin,  now  included  in  the  empire 
of  Anam,  or  Cochin-China. 

4332.  China  Proper , now  exclusively  under  consideration,  may  be  generally  stated  as 
extending  from  20°  to  41°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  101°  to  122°  of  east  longitude.  This 
makes  1260  geographical  miles  in  length,  by  1050  miles  in  breadth.  According  to  an  of- 
ficial statement  presented  to  Lord  Macartney,  and  which  might  probably  approach  the  truth, 
the  superficial  extent  amounted  to  1,298,000  square  miles,  or  about  eight  times  the  dimen- 
sions of  France.  Of  this  vast  surface,  the  greater  part  consists  of  a level  plain,  alluvial, 
and  sometimes  marshy,  but  in  general  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation,  which  it  actually 
receives. 

4333.  Close  observers,  however,  have  traced  considerable  chains  of  mountains  traversing 
the  empire.  Of  these,  the  most  important  seems  to  be  that  which  runs  through  the 
southern  provinces,  and  forms  a continuation,  though  on  a much  lower  scale,  of  the  Great 
Himalaya)].  In  Yunan,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where  it  first  enters  the  empire,  its  ridges, 
which  appear  to  be  very  steep  and  lofty,  nourish  bands  of  lawless  and  predatory  tribes.  But 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  their  pinnacles  seldom  rise  above  3000  or  4000  feet ; and,  being 
covered  witjj  noble  forests,  crowned  with  pagodas,  and  with  cities  along  their  sides,  they  give 
to  the  country  a magnificent  aspect,  without  interrupting  its  culture  and  populousness.  The 
ground  also  rises  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  northern  frontier,  which  is  formed  or  crossed 
by  mountains  of  considerable  height,  and  over  which  that  stupendous  bulwark,  the  Great 
Wall,  has  been  carried  with  incredible  labour.  These  chains  also,  according  to  Chinese  maps, 
which  form  here  our  only  authority,  penetrate  at  different  points  into  the  interior  pro- 
vinces. 

4334.  The  pride  of  China,  and  the  exuberant  source  of  her  wealth  and  fertility,  consist  in 
the  mighty  rivers  by  which,  through  its  entire  breadth,  tire  empire  is  traversed.  The  two 
great  twin  streams  of  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  and  the  Kian-ku,  or  Yang-tse-kian^, 
rise  from  distant  and  almost  unknown  sources  in  the  heart  of  Tartary.  The  former,  as  it 
enters  China,  is  bent  by  the  frontier  mountains  into  a northerly  course,  which  it  follows  for 
several  hundred  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  desert  depths  of  northern  Tartary.  Fortunately 
for  China,  it  then  again  bends,  and,  after  making  a circuit,  flows,  opposite  and  parallel  to  its 
former  course,  into  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  fertilises  several  of  the  finest  provinces  in 
its  progress  westward  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  banks  here  ore  entirely  alluvial,  and  the 
quantity  of  mud  and  earth  brought  dowm  with  it  give  its  waters  the  appearance  of  diluted 
clay.  According  to  Mr.  Barrow,  it  pours  into  the  sea,  every  hour,  2000  feet  of  solid  earth, 
sufficient  in  seventy  days  to  accumulate  an  island  of  a mile  in  circumference  ; and,  in  fact, 
the  depth  of  the  Yellow  Sea  has  been  observed  very  sensibly  to  diminish.  The  Yang-tse- 
kiang  rises  in  Thibet,  very  near  to  the  Hoang-ho ; but  in  approaching  China  it  takes  a great 
contrary  bend  to  the  south,  till  it  is  at  one  point  about  1000  miles  distant  from  the  other. 
Then,  bending  northward,  it  approximates  to  the  Hoang-ho,  and,  after  watering  all  the  great 
central  provinces,  reaches  the  sea  by  an  estuary  scarcely  100  miles  distant  from  it.  The  two 
rivers  appear  each  to  flow  upwards  of  2000  miles ; but  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  rendered  the 
noblest,  both  by  the  magnitude  of  its  stream,  and  by  the  superb  cities  with  which  its  banks 
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are  adorned.  It  is  called  by'the  Chinese  “ the  first-born  of  Ocean/’  and  appears  to  be 
without  a rival,  unless  among  tlie  waters  of  the  New  World.  Both  have  great  and  numeu 
rous  tributaries,  which  serve  important  purposes  of  commerce  and  irrigation.  The  Pei  ho, 
or  river  of  Pekin,  the  Kan-kiang,  and  the  river  of  Canton,  afford  also  valuable  means  of 
internal  communication. 

4335.  Of  lakes,  China  comprises  in  its  central  region  the  Tongting,  about  300  miles  in 
circumference,  and  covered  with  a numerous  population  who  subsist  by  fishing ; the  Poyang, 
surrounded  by  picturesque  and  finely  wooded  hills,  and  by  considerable  cities;  with  several 
others  of  less  magnitude ; but  these,  on  the  whole,  do  not  cover  any  very  great  proportion 
of  her  vast  surface. 


Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Subsect.  1.  Geology. 

4336.  The  Geology  of  China  is  unknown.  A few  facts,  in  regard  to  its  minerals,  occur 

incidentally  in  books  of  travels  and  works  on  the  statistics  of  that  vast  empire.  Rubies, 
corundum,  topaz,  tourmaline,  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  agate,  jade,  marble,  porphyry,  granite, 
syenite,  are  enumerated  among  the  precious  and  ornamental  minerals.  Earthy  felspar  or 
kaolin,  an  important  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  occurs  abundantly  in  some 
parts  of  China;  and  beds  of  coal  are  described  as  extending  through  considerable  tracts  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  Gold  is  obtained  from  the  sand  of  rivers  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Se-tchuen,  and  Yunan,  near  the  frontiers  of  Thibet.  Silver  in  the  native  state, 
and  also  combined  with  sulphur,  antimony,  and  lead,  or  as  ores,  occur  in  considerable  abund- 
ance; but  no  mines  of  silver  of  importance  are  mentioned.  No  gold  or  silver  money  is 
coined.  The  tutenague  is  a white  metallic  substance,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  vessels 
and  chandeliers.  The  copper  pyrites , or  yellow  copper  ore,  of  Yunan  and  other  provinces, 
is  used  for  making  small  coin,  which  is  current  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  pa-lfong . 
another  ore  of  copper,  is  also  extensively  worked.  I^ead  and  fin,  it  is  said,  occur  much 
less  abundantly  than  copper : that  which  is  exported  from  Canton  comes  from  Thibet  anti 
Japan.  Mines  of  mercury  abound  in  Yunan.  Realgar , or  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  is 

employed  by  the  Chinese,  in  blocks,  for  making  pagodas  and  vases. 

Subskct.  2.  Botany. 

4337.  China,  situated  between  the  21st  and  42d  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  most  easterly 
longitude  of  any  part  of  the  Old  World,  possesses  a temperature  which  will  appear  very  low, 
by  comparison  with  that  of  the  corresponding  western  countries  that  are  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

4338.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  a reference  to  the  notes  relative  to  the  vege- 
tation of  China  which  are  scattered  in  the  writings  of  travellers,  we  shall  admit  that  the 
Equatorial  Flora  of  China  does  not  extend  beyond  the  27th  parallel,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  If  this  idea  be  entirely  correct,  the  chain  of  the  Milin 
mountains,  which  runs  from  west  to  east  for  upwards  of  1000  miles,  and  then  turns 
abruptly  to  north-east  when  within  a short  distance  of  the  sea,  dividing  from  the  rest  of 
the  empire  the  southern  provinces  of  Yunan,  Koang-si,  Canton,  and  the  eastern  pro- 
vince of  Fo-kien,  marks  the  termination  of  the  Equatorial  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Transition  Zone. 

4339.  With  regard  to  temperature , M.  de  Humboldt,  on  grounds  unknown  to  us,  states 
tlic  mean  of  Canton  to  be  + 22  *9°.  He  observes  that  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to 
zero,  and  that,  by  the  power  of  radiation,  frost  sometimes  forms  on  the  terraces  of  the  houses. 
The  latter  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  remarks  of  Lord  Macartney  and  of  Krusenstem. 
The  English  embassy,  arriving  in  Canton  in  December,  1793,  found  that  a fire  in  the 
chimney  was  by  no  means  unwelcome,  and  thirteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  same  month, 
Krusenstem  saw  that  ice  was  selling  in  the  streets.  These  colds  are  instantaneous;  and  do 
not  prevent  the  vegetation  from  being  entirely  equatorial. 

4340.  Among  the  most  remarkable  families  of  plants  in  the  southern  provinces,  we  shall 
enumerate  the  Palms,  the  Laurel,  and  Caper  tribes,  tlie  Menispermc®,  Malvaceae,  Bombacea*, 
Camellias,  Ternstrbmiacote,  Aurantiacea?,  Sap  indace  re,  Magnoliacerr,  Terebinthacea*, 
Rhamncfe,  Leguminoste,  Myrtaceir,  Sec.  The  cultivator  grows  together,  the  Banana, 
Guava,  Orange,  Papaw,  Cocoa,  Litchi,  Tea,  Sugar-cane,  Peach,  Apricot,  Vine,  Pome- 
granate, and  Chestnut ; but  the  latter  seldom  produce  good  fruit.  Tliis  combination  of 
the  trees  of  India  and  Asia  Minor  may  also  be  ol>served  on  tlie  western  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Formosa,  between  the  2 2d  and  25th  degrees  of  latitude. 

4341.  Few  ef  the  xegetables  of  the  Equatorial  Zone  are  seen  beyond  the  Milin  mountains. 
The  northern  side  of  these  mountains,  sometimes  rocky  and  barren,  in  other  places  over- 
shadowed with  large  forests  of  Oak,  Hornbeam,  and  Poplar,  are  subject  to  long  and  severe 
winters,  during  which  tlie  valleys  are  covered  with  snow.  Between  these  mountains 
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(lat.  25°  to  27°)  and  the  Yellow  River  (lat.  35°),  vegetation  presents  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Transition  Zone.  Various  species  of  Orange,  Lemon,  Tea,  Sugar-caue,  Rice,  and 
Pomegranate,  the  Black  and  White  Mulberries,  the  Vine,  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peach, 
Apricot,  and  Fig,  are  grown  on  the  same  spotj  but  neither  the  Palms,  Banana,  Guava, 
Papaw,  nor  any  other  species  which  requires  the  steady  and  continued  heat  of  the  equatorial 
regions.  The  plains  produce  a species  of  Bambusa,  the  Phyllanthus  Niruri,  the  Pride  of 
India  (Melia  Aztdarach ) (Jig . 647.),  and  Stillingia  sebifera  (Jig.  648.),  which  yields  a kind 
of  wax  that  is  manufactured  into 
candles  by  the  Chinese,  the  Thea 
chinensis,  several  Camellias, 
among  them  the  Sasanqua  (from 
which  they  extract  an  oil  of  very 
inferior  quality  to  that  of  Olea 
europaea,  which  is  unknown  to 
them),  the  Olea  fragrans,  So- 
phora  japonica,  Sterculia  pla- 
tanifolia,  Ailanthus  glandulosa, 

Vitex  incisa,  some  Cleroden- 
drons,  Mimosas,  Neriums,  and 
Rhomni,  the  Horsechestnut,  the 
Abies  orientalis  and  Pinus  Mus- 
soniana,  probably  also  Pinus  lon- 
gi folia  and  P.  Pinea  (for  we  sur- 
mise this  latter  to  be  the  fir  tree,  from  the  large  cones  of  which,  the  Chinese  were  seen,  by 
Staunton  to  collect,  and  eat  eagerly  the  kernels),  different  kinds  of 
Juniper  and  Cypress,  the  Cunninghamia  lanccolata  (Jig . 649.), 
Podocarpus  macrophylla.  Thuja  orientalis.  Sallows,  &c. 

434*2.  On  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  Blue  River, 
and  of  the  southern  streams  which  swell  its  waters,  the  Camphor 
tree,  the  Styllingia  sebifera,  the  Chestnut  and  Bamboo  (tliat  giant 
of  the  Grass  tribe),  grow  together,  with  the  Pines,  Thuja,  and 
Cypress,  whose  dark  hues  and  uniform  aspect  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  rich,  brilliant,  and  varied  vegetation  w’hich  surrounds 
them.  The  Nelumbo,  or  Sacred  Bean  of  India  ( Cyamus  Nelumbo), 
displays  its  superb  flowers  on  this  river.  The  Bamboo  forms 
forests  in  Tche-kiang  (lat.  29°  to  30°, 1 and  with  the  Pine  follows 
the  boundaries  of  Kiang-si  lat.  24°  to  30  ),  and  of  Kiang-nan 
(lat.  2 5°  to  30°).  The  whole  aone  abounds  with  Conifer*,  and 
the  mountains  are  adorned  with  Pines,  or,  at  least,  with  large  trees 
bearing  so  close  an  affinity  with  them,  that  a botanist  alone  could 
point  out  the  difference.  In  Kiang-si,  whole  hills  are  covered  with  Camellia  Sasanqua 
(Jig.  650.)  ; while  those  which  encircle  the  town  of  Thong-kiang  (lat.  29°)  are  crowned 
with  Orange  trees.  This  tree,  with  the  Lemon,  is  still 
seen  at  Koue-te-fou  flat.  34°  3(/),  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Yellow  River.  Every  where  the  Tea  plant  grows  in 
the  hedges.  Staunton,  the  editor  of  Macartney’s  Travels, 
assigns  lat.  30°  as  the  northern  limit  of  this  shrub ; but 
he  is  in  error : it  grows  much  farther.  The  leaves  are 
gathered  at  Tchang-tchou-fou,  in  lat.  32°,  and,  if  Linnaeus 
be  correct,  also  at  Pekin ; which  does  not  seem  improbable, 
though  there  is  no  positive  confirmation  of  the  statement, 
since  Ktempfer  avers  that  it  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jeddo,  in  the  Japanese  island  of  Niphon,  where  the  tem- 
perature in  winter  must  be  very  low.  Supposing  the  fact 
to  be  correct  as  stated  by  Linnteus,  it  will  afford  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  what  the  influence  of  summer  heat  can 
effect  in  fortifying  against  the  cold  of  winter.  The  Sugar 
cane  has  not  been  traced  farther  north  than  lat.  29°  or  30° ; 
which  is  in  Se-tchuen,  a western  province,  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  pro- 
bably colder  than  the  maritime  districts  in  the  same  latitude ; which  induces  the  belief  that 
the  Sugar-cane  is  probably  cultivated  more  to  the  nortl»>  in  Tche-kiang  and  Kiang-nan. 
In  the  more  northerly  parts  of  China,  winter  displays  many  of  its  characteristics  in  the  course 
of  the  seasons.  In  lat.  30°,  near  the  port  of  Hing-pe,  Styllingia  sebifera  sheds  its  leaves 
in  November,  A degree  and  a half  north  of  this  place,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  River, 
winter  prevails  for  a fortnight,  during  which  snow  falls  nightly,  and  melts  at  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun.  Bouvet,  an  eye-witness,  relates  that  in  February,  1688,  at  seventy-five  miles 
from  the  sea,  in  lat.  34°,  the  snow  fell,  and  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  was  obstructed 
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with  ice,  the  latter  having  probably  been  brought  by  the  water  from  a higher  part  of  the 
country.  It  teems  incontestable  tlmt  in  Pe-tche-li,  which  does  not  extend  beyond  lat.  42°, 
but  which  rises  gradually  from  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  Great  Wall,  the 
rivers  are  frozen  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  middle  of  March ; and  that,  at  Pekin  (in 
lat.  39°  Si1),  the  winters  are  very  severe,  though  the  Oleander,  the  Vitex  Negundo,  and  tba 
Sacred  Bean  of  India  grow  in  ita  environs. 

4343.  The  above-stated  frets  warrant  the  taking  of  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Hoii-he 
River  as  the  line  of  separation  between  the  Transition  and  the  Temperate  Zones. 

4344.  After  the  above  ert ended  remarks,  from  the  laborious  Mirbel,  on  the  general  vege- 
tation of  China,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  shall  enter  at  large  upon  the  few  interesting 
species  which  are  familiar  to  us,  either  from  their  use  or  their  beauty,  whence  they  have 
recommended  themselves  to  general  culture  in  our  green-houses  and  conservatories;  among 
which  will  rank  pre-eminent  the  Camellias,  with  the  almost  unlimited  variations  of  C.  ja- 
ponica  (Jig.  651.}.  The  Sugar-cane  ( Sacckarum  yfftcinarum),  though  so  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  is  considered  to  be  a 
native  of  China.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  the  Orange. 
Rice  ( Oryza  saliva),  equally  distributed  through  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  Old  and  tin*  New  World,  is  perhaps  more  generally 
grown  in  China  than  in  any  other  part  of  our  globe ; and  the 
name  is  applied  to  a Chinese  production,  a most  delicate  mate- 
rial for  drawing  upon,  and  for  manufacturing  artificial  flowers, 
known  under  tl>e  appellation  of  Rice  Paper,  from  an  incorrect 
notion,  perhaps,  that  Rice  was  employed  in  its  composition. 
But  if  this  paper  be  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  cellular  tissue  is  discoverable,  such  as  no  art 
of  man  could  produce  or  imitate.  It  was,  then,  a subject  of 
much  gratification  to  us,  that  our  late  friend.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
surgeon  to  the  Factory  at  Canton,  favoured  us  with  a specimen 
of  the  paper,  enclosing  a portion  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  cut.  The  latter  is  evidently  herbaceous ; tire  piece 
is  about  four  inches  long,  hollow  in  the  centre,  with  a mem- 
branous transverse  septum  at  each  end,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  the  joint  of  a stem.  The 
diameter  is  about  an  inch,  and  the  thickness  of  the  parenchymatous  substance  is  little 
more  than  half  an  inch,  but  of  the  purest  possible  white.  This  piece  might,  therefore,  be 
cut  into  a sheet  or  leaf,  though  only  of  four  inches  in  length,  yet  of  considerable  breadth  : 
for  it  would  of  necessity  be  cut  in  such  a manner  as  to  unroll  like  a scroll  of  common 
paper. 

4345.  The  cutting  eft  this  material  into  leaves  or  lamina:  is  not  performed  by  transverse 
sections,  but  made  vertically  round  the  stem.  The  most  perfect  stems  are  selected  for  this 
purpose ; few,  however,  being  so  free  from  knots  as  to  produce  a cutting  more  than  nine  or 
ten  inches  long. 

4346.  It  rear  Hr.  Livingstone  who  first  brought  from  China  to  Europe  a quantity  of 
this  substance,  which  he  presented,  about  29  years  ago,  to  Miss  Jane  Jack,  who  was 
celebrated  for  tire  beauty  and  accuracy  of  her  artificial  flowers.  Formed  of  rice  paper,  they 
obtained  additional  celebrity,  fetched  very  high  prices,  and  were  eagerly  sought  for  by 
persons  of  the  greatest  rank  and  most  acknowledged  taste.  For  a bouquet  which  Miss 
Jack  presented  to  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  she  received  the  regal  present  of  70/. 

4347.  When  Dr.  Livingstone  first  procured  the  rice  paper  from  the  Chinese,  the  pieces 
did  not  exceed  four  inches  square ; they  were  dyed  of  various  shades  and  colours,  and  cost 
about  6d-  each  square.  Since  that  time  the  price  has  been  much  reduced,  and  tire  rise  of 
the  pieces  increased,  so  as  to  be  upwards  of  a foot  long  and  five  inches  across,  and  preserv- 
ing their  natural  whiteness.  The  tinted  pieces  are  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  their  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  the  plain  white  for  making  drawings  upon.  Now.  this  material  is  so  much 
esteemed  in  Europe,  that  it  is  in  request  with  all  persons  who  visit  Canton. 

4348.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plant  producing  this  curious  and  beautiful  material  is 
not  known  to  botanists ; for  we  are  satisfied  that,  in  the  Botanical  Miscellany  (vol.  i.  p.  90.), 
two  substances  arc  confounded  under  the  name  of  Rice  paper,  the  soft  and  spongy  stents  of 
the  .Eschynomene  paludosa  (called  Sliola  in  Hindostan,  and  described  at  page  963.  of  this 
work),  ami  the  stems  producing  the  substance  in  question,  which  are  of  a far  more  delicate 
texture,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  China,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a drawing  which 
has  been  communicated  to  us,  belonging  to  the  MaWacere ; an  opinion,  as  we  think,  also 
entertained  by  Professor  Lindley. 

4349.  Tea  is  a vegetable  which  has  lately  risen  into  such  infinite  importance  to  mankind, 
and  which  is  so  restricted,  in  its  still  extended  cultivation,  to  China  and  its  dependencies,  that 
we  should  hardly  be  excused  did  we  tret  offer  some  remarks  upon  it.  Two  kinds  of  Tea 
plant  are  commonly  cultivated  in  our  green-houses ; the  one  under  the  name  of  Thc« 
viridis,  or  Green  Tea,  the  other  of  Tliea  Bohea,  or  Black  Tea  , and  which  appellations 
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had  been  given  them,  partly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  account  of  the  relative  colours  of  the 
foliage,  and  partly  under  the  impression  tliat  the  former  produced  the  Green  Tea  of  the 
shops  and  the  latter  the  Black  Tea.  But  this  idea  seems  to  be  founded  upon  no  good 
authority,  as  we  shall  presently  show  ; and  even  with  regard  to  T.  viridis  and  T.  Bohea, 
botanists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  their  specific  identity:  indeed,  a general  opinion  now 
prevails  that  they  are  mere  varieties ; an  opinion,  however,  in  which  we  do  not  coincide. 
Thea  viridis  is  a large,  strong-growing,  almost  hardy  plant,  with  its  branches  spreading,  its 
leaves  three  to  five  inches  long,  very  broadly  lanceolate,  pale  green,  singularly  waved,  the 
margin  reflected  ; the  flowers  arc  large,  solitary,  mostly  confined  to  the  upper  axil : they 
appear  in  the  autumn  six  weeks  or  two  months  earlier  than  those  of  T.  Bohea  (jig.  652.) : 
while  the  latter  is  of  smaller  size,  with  remarkably  erect  stiff 
branches,  leaves  not  above  half  or  two  thirds  the  size  of  the 
former,  perfectly  flat,  more  coriaceous,  dark  green,  bearing,  in 
the  axils  of  numerous  leaves,  two  or  three  flowers,  which 
are  smaller  and  have  a slight  fragrance,  and  are  in  perfection 
during  winter.  It  will  not  endure  our  frosts.  Both  kinds 
are  indeed  so  frequent  in  our  collections,  that  every  one  has 
the  opportunity  of  examining  them  and  exercising  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  importance  of  their  characters.  The  diffi- 
culty is  much  greater  in  determining  which  of  these  species 
is  the  one  cultivated  in  China : whether  both  may  not  be  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  the  different  kinds  of  Tea,  or  whe- 
ther they  may  not  be  indiscriminately  used : for  the  Chinese  are 
exceedingly  jealous  over  the  processes  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Teas  ; and,  the  Tea  country  being  at  a great  distance 
from  the  European  Factory,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  sci- 
entific person  has,  from  actual  personal  observation,  been  able 
to  decide  the  question.  An  assertion  is,  indeed,  (and,  per- 
haps rather  too  hastily,)  made  in  the  General  System  of  Gardening  and  Botany,  namely,  that 
“ all  the  different  kinds  of  teas  brought  to  this  country  from  China  are  the  produce  of 
Thea  viridis ; " and  again,  under  Thea  Bohea,  “ This  is  falsely  called  Bohea  Tea ; as  we  find 
the  Bohea  teas  of  the  shops,  as  well  as  other  kinds,  both  green  and  black,  to  be  the  leaves  of 
the  former  species,  T.  viridis.”  Dr.  Abel,  in  his  Narrative  of  a Journey  to  the  Interior  of 
China,  satisfactorily  notices  the  two  kinds  of  tea  plant  under  consideration,  and  he  adds, 
“ from  persons  conversant  with  the  Chines#  method,  I learned  that  either  of  the  two  plants 
will  afford  the  black  or  green  tea  of  the  shops ; but  that  the  broad,  thin-leaved  plant 
(T.  viridis)  is  preferred  for  making  the  green  tree.”  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  our 
valued  friend,  Charles  Millett,  Esq.  of  Canton,  who  holds  a high  official  situation  in  the 
Company’s  Factory  there,  and  to  whom  we  wrote  to  request  information  on  the  subject. 
“ The  Tea  plant,”  he  says,  “ is  almost  as  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  as  it  is  in 
England.  The  tea  country  is  at  a great  distance  from  hence,  and  the  teas  brought  to 
Canton  are  several  months  on  their  route  by  inland  navigation.  Of  the  plants  there  arc 
two  kinds ; of  which  one  has  a leaf  of  a much  darker  green  than  the  other.  This  differ- 
ence may  partly  arise  from  cultivation  ; but  it  is  to  the  various  modes  of  preparation,  that 
the  green  and  black  Teas  (as  they  are  called  in  England)  of  commerce,  are  due.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  sent  home,  last  year,  Green  Tea  from  the  Black  Tea  plant : you  may,  therefore, 
conclude,  that  though  there  are  two  plants,  differing  as  much  in  appearance  and  growth  as 
any  two  varieties  of  the  Camellia  japonica,  each,  by  proper  management,  will  produce 
black  or  green  Tea  indifferently.  The  varieties  of  teas  from  the  several  provinces  arise 
from  soil,  culture,  mode  of  preparation,  and,  above  all,  from  the  part  of  the  shrub  whence 
the  leaves  are  pulled.  From  the  same  individual  plant,  indeed,  there  are  three  crops  or 
gatherings  annually  ; the  first  affords  the  finer  teas,  of  which  the  Pouchong  is  the  produce 
of  the  larger  leaves  on  the  young  shoots.  'Die  extreme  shoots,  with  the  opening  leaf  buds, 
constitute  the  Peko.  This  is,  in  England,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  flowers  : but  an 
examination,  after  infusion,  will  clearly  show  its  origin.  The  first  picking  takes  place  in 
June,  the  second  in  July,  and  the  third  in  August.” 

4950.  Jtre  may  add , that  Krempfer’s  figure  of  the  Japanese  Tea  plant,  which  is  evidently 
the  plant  in  general  culture  in  that  empire,  is  the  Thea  Bohea,  not  the  T.  viridis. 

4351.  The  native  country  of  both  the  species,  is,  probably,  various  parts  of  China;  and 
the  cultivation  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Temperate  Zone,  extending  to  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  as  far  as  lat.  45°  N.  in  Japan.  But  the  Tea  districts, 
properly  so  called,  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Abel : — that  of  the  Green  Tea  is  in  the  province 
of  Kiang-nan,  between  29°  and  Slu  N.  lat.,  at  the  north-western  base  of  a ridge  of  moun- 
tains, which  divides  the  provinces  of  Tcho-kiang  and  Kiang-nan  : the  Black  tea  district, 
in  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  is  contained  within  lat.  27°  anil  28°  N.,  and  is  situated  on 
the  south-eastern  declivities  of  a ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the  province  of  Fo-kit*n  from 
that  of  Kiang-si. 
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4352.  The  different  kinds  of  tea  of  commerce , as  known  to  us  in  Europe,  are  not  very 
numerous : but  the  Baron  de  Schilling  has  given  the  names  of  thirty-six  sorts,  copied  from  a 
Chinese  MS.  in  bis  possession.  Some  of  the  appellations  are  very  curious.  The  Black  or 
Bohea  Teas,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  names,  are  most  esteemed  ; such  as  Lao-kiun-mei, 
or  venerable  old  man's  eyebrows;*'  Pekao,  u while  hairs,"  “ palm  of  the  immortals " &c. 
The  leaves  of  some  kinds  are  used  to  dye  stuffs  black,  others  of  a golden  colour. 
All  the  different  sorts  of  tea  may  be  distinguished,  by  the  experienced  merchant,  merely 
by  the  taste.  The  situation  of  assay er  of  teas  at  Canton  requires  this  sort  of  faculty : 
and  the  individual  who  holds  it  enjoys  a salary  of  1000/.  per  annum  for  tasting  teas  only ! 

4353.  The  quantity  of  tea  produced  in  China  must  be  enormous  ; for,  with  the  exception 
of  Japan,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable,  though  often  attempted  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere 
(and  mainly  on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  labour),  to  cultivate  it  to  advantage  any 
where  but  in  China  Proper  : and  there  the  Tea  plant  is  spread,  and  not  very  thinly  spread,  over 
a square  area  of  1,372,450  square  miles.  It  is  now  a common  beverage  throughout  the 
whole  civilised  world.  Its  use  in  China  reaches  to  a very  high  antiquity.  An  Indian 
prince,  according  to  the  Japanese,  a holy  and  religious  character,  of  the  name  of  Darma, 
visited  China,  about  the  year  516  of  the  Christian  era,  with  a view  to  instruct  the  natives 
in  the  duties  of  religion.  He  led  a life  of  great  abstinence,  and  denied  all  manner  of  rest 
or  relaxation  to  his  body ; but  he  was  at  length  so  wear)'  of  his  fatigues  and  fasting,  that  he 
fell  asleep.  As  a penance  for  so  great  a dereliction  from  duty,  he  cut  off  both  his  own  eye- 
brows, the  instruments  and  ministers  of  his  crime,  and  threw  them  upon  the  ground  : each 
eyebrow  became  a shrub,  and  that  shrub  the  one  now  called  Tea;  whose  virtues  were,  till 
then,  as  unknown  to  the  world  as  the  plant  itself.  Darma  quickly  discovered  the  agreeable 
properties  of  the  foliage,  which  endowed  his  mind  with  fresh  powers  to  pursue  his  divine 
meditations.  Having  recommended  the  use  of  it  to  his  disciples,  it  soon  became  genera]  in 
China,  and  has  now  extended  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth  : while  the  individual 
who  first  discovered  its  qualities  is  held  in  remembrance  by  a rude  figure,  iu  Chinese  and 
Japanese  drawings,  of  an  old  man  standing  upon  w ater,  with  a reed  under  his  feet,  and  one 
of  his  eyebrows  sprouting  out  into  a tea  leaf. 

4354.  Linschot  is  said  to  be  the  first  traveller  who  tells  of  an  herb  with  which  the 
Japanese  prepare  a drink,  and  which  they  offer  to  their  guests  as  a mark  of  high  consider- 
ation. Caspar  Bauhin  speaks  of  it,  in  his  Pinax , under  the  name  of  Cha.  It  was  very 
early  in  the  17th  century  that  tea  first  became  known  in  Europe;  and  we  are  assured  that 
the  Dutch  at  first  carried  on  a trade,  by  recommending  the  Sage  of  this  country,  which  they 
gave  in  cxclumge  for  Tea  of  China.  The  use  of  the  former  soon  ceased  ; while  that  of  the 
latter  daily  increased  among  us.  Little  more  than  a century  ago,  according  to  Lord 
Macartney,  the  English  East  India  Company  did  not  sell  more  than  50,000 lbs.  of  tea,  and 
very  little  was  smuggled.  In  1784,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at 
1,333,814  lbs. : now,  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  dependencies, 
amounts  to  more  than  28,000,000  lbs. 

4355.  Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory  brought  home  a quantity  of  tea  from  Holland, 
about  the  year  1666,  at  which  time  it  w-as  sold  for  60*  per  lb.  But  the  practice  of  tea- 
drinking, even  in  public  coffee-houses,  was  not  uncommon  in  England  prior  to  that 
period ; for,  in  1660,  a duty  of  8</.  per  gallon  was  laid  on  the  liquor  made  and  sold  in  all 
coffee-houses. 

4356.  In  the  sister  country  of  Scotland , a century  more  elapsed  before  tea  was  generally 
known.  It  has  been  stated,  and,  we  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Waller  Scott,  as  proving 
how  long  a time  had  passed  before  tea  came  into  common  use  in  his  native  land,  that  people 
are  yet  living  who  recollect  how  the  Lady  Pumphraston,  to  whom  a pound  of  fine  green  tea 
hail  been  sent  as  a rare  and  valuable  present,  boiled  the  same,  and  served  it  up  with  melted 
butter,  as  condiment  to  a salted  rump  of  beef,  and  complained  that  no  cooking  she  could 
contrive  “ would  make  these  foreign  greens  tender!  " 

4357.  America  carries  on  a vast  trade  in  this  article : but  Russia  is  stated  to  rank  next  to 
Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  25,200,000  lbs.  of  tea  are  yearly  imported  and  consumed  by  the 
Russians.  Their  trade  with  the  “ celestial  empire,”  as  may  be  conjectured  by  the  proximity  of 
their  territories,  is  by  land : and  it  is  said,  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  tea  is  of  a superior 
quality  to  that  which  has  been  subjected  to  a long  voyage.  It  is  sent  from  Russia  to  Gen- 
many,  where  it  fetches  a high  price,  under  the  name  of  Caravan  Tea.  But,  in  Russia, 
a peculiar  kind  of  tea,  not  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe  (and,  indeed,  in  Russia  its 
consumption  is  confined  to  the  Asiatic  territories),  is  Brick  Tea ; a term  frequently  made 
use  of  in  the  interesting  travels  of  Ledebour  in  the  Altaic  Mountains,  and  which  has  lately 
been  explained  to  us,  and  a specimen  shown  us,  by  the  Reverend  William  Swan,  an  intelli- 
gent missionary,  who  lias  resided  for  ten  years  at  Selinginsk,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  where  Brick 
Tea  is  in  very  general  use  among  the  Mongolian  tribes  and  Bouriats.  It  is  produced  at 
Fo-kien,  and  consists  of  old  or  coarse  damaged  leaves  and  stalks  pressed  into  moulds  and 
dried  in  the  oven.  Of  this  a small  quantity  is  taken,  pounded  in  a mortar,  and  infused  for 
a long  time  in  boiling  water  before  the  infusion  is  ready  ; which,  however,  is  too  bad  for  the 
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Chinese  taste.  The  people  above  mentioned  generally  add  to  it  a little  salt  and  milk,  and 
sometimes  flour,  fried  in  oil. 

4358.  Linntrus  had  the  honour  of  introducing  this  interesting  and  valuable  plant  alive  to 
Europe  : but  not  till  he  had  experienced  many  disappointments.  The  seeds  would  never 
bear  the  voyage ; for,  Like  all  oily  seeds,  they  turned  rancid  in  a short  time.  His  pupil 
Osbeck  brought  a living  plant  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  washed  over- 
board during  a storm.  Lagerstraem  conveyed  two  shrubs,  for  the  true  tea,  to  Upsal : but 
they  turned  out  to  be  Camellias,  which  the  Chinese  call  by  the  same  name  ; not  distinguish- 
ing it  (any  more  than  some  able  European  botanists)  generically  from  Them  Some  time 
after,  one  reached  the  harbour  of  Gbttenburg  in  good  health : but,  the  evening  before 
landing,  the  captain  set  the  plant  on  the  table  of  his  cabin,  where  it  was  eaten  by  rats. 
At  length,  Linntcus  advised  Captain  Elaberg  to  sow  the  fresh  seeds  in  pots  of  earth  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure  from  China;  so  that  they  might  vegetate  after  passing  the  line; 
and  the  growing  plants  were  thus  brought  in  safety  to  Gbttenburg  on  the  3d  October, 
1763,  and  transported  to  the  botanic  garden  of  Upsal. 


Subsect.  3.  Zoology. 

4359.  The  native  Zoology  of  China  is  as  little  known  as  its  internal  geography ; nor  do  we 
ever  recollect  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  preserved  animals  having  been  sent  from  this  part  of 
Asia.  The  vague  accounts  of  the  old  travellers  cannot  be  much  relied  upon.  Excessive 
population  has  no  doubt  extirpated  or  driven  away  the  native  quadrupeds  of  any  considerable 
sixe,  nor  can  many  birds  be  expected  in  a country  where  every  acre  of  ground  is  sedulously 
cultivated.  These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  only  to  those  provinces  which  form  the  heart  of 
the  empire  while,  of  the  rest  we  are  in  complete  ignorance. 

4360.  Of  the  Omithologyf  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  numerous  drawings  of 
birds,  now  in  Europe,  executed  by  native  artists  and  from  a few  gleanings  made  from  other 
sources.  The  Pheasants  of  the  interior  arc  magnificent  birds,  and  no  less  than  four  species 
appear  as  natives  of  the  northern  provinces  bordering  towards  Central  Asia.  Three  of 
these,  namely,  the  Ring,  the  Golden  or  Painted  {Jig.  653.),  and  the  Pencilled  Pheasants, 

have  been  long  domes- 
ticated; and,  from  their 
great  beauty,  are  the 
chief  ornaments  of  our 
aviaries  ; but  the  Superb 
Pheasant  (P.  superbus) 
is  only  known  from 
drawings,  and  from  its 
beautiful  tail  feathers, 
which  occasionally  are 
sent  to  Europe  as  curi- 
osities. 


♦361.  Tike  Fish,  delineated  by  the  natives,  exhibit  a great  variety  ; and  from  China  we  have  derived  the 
gold  and  silver  fish  of  our  ponds. 

4362.  The  Ineects  are  numerous  and  splendid.  The  common  sorts  are  put  into  little 
deal  boxes,  well  preserved,  and  sold  to  Europeans  at  the  factories.  The  Chinese  Lantern 
Fly  emits  a strong  phosphoric  light  from  its  long  trunk-like  snout  The  Bombyx  Atlas  F. 
is  one  of  the  largest  moths  in  the  world,  measuring  full  eight  inches  from  one  .tip  of  the 
wings  to  the  other. 

♦363.  The  White  Wax  Inteet  Jig.  65,  a)  deserve**  a more  particular  notice,  as  producing  an  important  neces- 
sary of  life:  The  perfect  Insect  (6)  has  been  r ained  by  Fabricius  Ci- 
cada limbata , but  it  is  the  larva  which  furnishes  the  substance  itself. 
Sir  George  Staunton  mentions  them  as  insects  not  much  exceeding 
the  sixe  of  a fly,  having  very  curious  pectinated  appendages,  rising  in 
a curve,  and  bending  towards  the  hew? ; the  whole  insect  being 
covered  with  a white  powder : this  powdery  substance  is  imparted 
to  the  stems  of  the 
plants,  upon  which 
these  insects  are 
found  in  thick  clus- 
ters ; it  is  then  col. 
lected  by  the  natives; 
hot  vegetable  oil  is 
then  applied,  and 
the  whole,  when 
cold,  coagulates,  and 
becomes  as  Arm  as 
bees’  wax.  As  a me- 
dicinal drug  it  is  in  high  estimation  throughout  China,  and, 
when  made  Into  candles,  is  reckoned  superior,  for  that  pur- 


4964:  The  SilJttnorm,  now  cultivated  In  southern  Europe, 
is  t#M  to  have  come  originally  from  China,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  other  specie*  capable  of  producing  silk  coccoon* 
of  nearly  equal  value.  The  singmarity  of  this  people  is 
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likewise  apparent  in  their  fondness  for  beautiful  insects  : little  cages  with  living  specimens  of  shining 
and  splendid  beetles  (Buprrstidcs),  and  of  chirping  Cicadas,  being  exposed  In  the  markets,  and  hung  in 
the  drawing-rooms,  for  the  amusement  of  the  wealthy. 

*365.  The  Domestic  Animals  are  better  known  than  the  wild  one*.  The  Chinese  Oxen  are  of  the  humped 
kid,  and  appear  to  be  of  two  breeds.  One  is  equal  to  the  smaller  British  race,  with  rerv  short  horns, 
bent  back,  and  the  colour  of  the  hide  frequently  white  (Jig . 655.).  The  other,  or  dwarf  Zebu,  is  so  won- 
der fully  small  as  not  to  exceed  the  sise  of  a hog  : it  is  commonly  greyish  white,  with  or  without  very  little 
horns.  The  Pigs,  also,  are  proverbially  small. 


Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

4366.  No  country  hat  experienced  feu'er  revolutions  than  Chinn  y or  has  sustained  so  little 
change  from  those  to  which  it  has  been  actually  subjected.  The  brief  notices  of  the  Roman 
historians,  in  the  first  centuries  represent  the  Chinese  to  have  been  precisely  such  a people  as 
they  now  are,  — quiet,  peaceable,  industrious;  and  to  have  had,  even  at  this  early  period,  silk, 
and  perhaps  tea,  for  their  staple  productions.  The  Chinese,  indeed,  possess  a much  more 
complete  and  connected  series  of  annals  than  any  other  nation  of  Asia.  Some  of  these, 
indeed,  are  manifestly  fabulous,  ascending  to  a period  of  49,000  years.  The  Shoo-king, 
however,  the  first  strictly  official  portion,  begins  only  at  the  credible  date  of  3000  years 
before  Christ.  At  that  time,  the  country  is  represented  to  have  been  in  a state  of  almost 
complete  barbarism,  and  the  invention,  first  of  the  necessary  and  then  of  the  ornamental  arts, 
is  ascribed,  in  these  regal  documents,  to  successive  early  kings  of  China.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that,  about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  China  was  divided  among  a number 
of  petty  princes,  who  acknowledged  in  the  emperor  little  more  than  a feudal  supremacy. 
About  this  time  arose  Confucius,  whose  master  mind,  improving,  probably,  on  the  ideas 
of  his  predecessors,  established  those  principles  of  law,  manners,  and  government  which 
have  since  predominated  in  China.  A series  of  struggles  continued  during  many  ages. 
These  being  at  length  suppressed,  a complete  despotism,  tempered,  indeed,  by  institu- 
tions and  customs  calculated  to  give  it  a mild  and  protecting  character,  was  established. 
Thus  situated,  the  nation  lost  its  military  energy,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  those  barbarous 
neighbours  who  roam  over  the  high  table.lands  of  central  Asia  But  China  has  civilised 
her  invaders ; and  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  empire  have  survived  the  shocks  of 
successive  conquest.  The  most  perilous  was  that  made  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Zingis 
Khan,  a ferocious  chief,  who  committed  destructive  ravages  and  even  formed  the  dreadful 
design  of  converting  all  China  into  a pasture-field  ; but  this  project  was  happily  renounced. 
His  successors  made  it  their  study  to  maintain,  restore,  and  reform  the  abuses  of  the  Chinese 
institutions.  They  were  supplanted  by  a native  Chinese  dynasty,  bearing  the  appellation  of 
Ming  ; but  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mandshur  Tartars,  from 
the  northern  side  of  the  Great  Wall,  again  overran  the  empire,  which,  however,  they  appear, 
from  the  first,  to  have  governed  mildly,  and  according  to  its  ancient  laws  and  institutions. 
This  dynasty  has  greatly  extended  the  foreign  dominion  of  China.  Retaining  and  enlarg- 
ing their  northern  possessions,  they  have  extended  their  empire  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with 
that  of  Russia,  for  the  space  of  sixty  degrees  of  longitude.  They  have  added  to  it  all 
Western  Tartary,  to  Cashgar,  inclusive ; and,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  Thibet,  formerly 
a sacred  and  independent  territory,  has  been  compelled  to  own  their  sway. 


Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

4367.  There  is  not , and  perhaps  never  uxis,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a government  more 
purely  and  entirely  despotic  than  the  Chinese.  No  power,  honour,  or  distinction  exists, 
except  that  which  centres  in,  and  emanates  from,  the  sovereign.  In  every  other  country, 
even  of  Asia,  there  are  some  hereditary  offices ; some  descendants  of  ancient  princes  ; above 
all,  some  classes  elevated,  as  it  were,  to  a higher  scale  of  social  existence  than  the  rest ; by 
all  which  means,  strong  and  permanent  lines  of  demarcation  are  drawn  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  community.  In  China,  no  distinctions  are  owned  between  man  and  man,  ex- 
cept those  conferred  by  office ; and  to  these,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  are  permitted  equally 
to  aspire.  This  supreme  power  of  the  monarch  is  claimed  for  him  as  the  representative  of 
Deity  on  earth,  and  the  sole  representative ; for  the  Chinese,  proud  of  the  extent  and 
populousness  of  their  own  empire,  and  very  ignorant  of  all  beyond  it,  are  easily  persuaded 
that  the  world  does  not  contain  a nation  which  is  not  subject  or  tributary  to  the  “ son  of 
heaven.”  One  God  in  heaven,  and  on  earth  only  one  Ta-whang-te , is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  their  administration.  When  any  mission  or  embassy  arrives  from  a foreign 
court,  the  people  are  told  that  it  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conveying  tribute  and  homage  to 
the  celestial  emperor.  The  individuals  composing  Lord  Macartney’s  mission  were  not  a 
little  disconcerted  by  seeing  a placard  to  this  effect  affixed  to  the  barge  in  which  they  were 
conveyed  up  the  Peiho ; though,  on  reflection,  they  judged  it  inexpedient  to  notice  the  cir- 
cumstance. The  relation  of  a parent  to  his  children  is  another  image  under  which  the 
supreme  power  of  the  Chinese  monarch  is  represented.  Corresponding  with  this,  the 
parental  authority  is  uniformly  held  forth  as  entirely  paramount.  A parent  may  sell  his 
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children  for  slaves ; and  if  he  kill  them,  he  incurs  only  a moderate  penalty  ; but  if  a child 
addresses  even  abusive  language  to  his  father  or  grandfather,  he  is  liable  to  be  put  to 
death. 

4368.  Although,  however,  the  despotism  of  China  be  thus  entirely  raised  above  any  direct 
and  positive  check,  it  is  yet  in  practice  the  most  mild  and  protecting  of  any  that  exists.  The 
monarch  is  held  within  a circle  of  laws,  institutions,  and  ideas,  by  transgressing  which,  he 
would  lose  the  very  basis  on  which  bis  authority  rests.  The  doctrine,  that  he  is  the  son  and 
vicegerent  of  Deity  implies  that  he  will  use  this  high  descent  and  power  in  securing  pros- 
perity to  the  nation  over  whom  he  thus  holds  a higher  than  earthly  sway  ; and  this  is  so 
fully  recognised,  that,  even  when  his  people  are  suffering  under  evils  of  nature,  famine, 
earthquake,  or  inundation,  he  takes  the  blame,  humbles  himself,  fasts,  and  strips  himself  of 
his  costly  attire,  as  a penitent  under  whose  sins  his  people  are  groaning.  The  paternal  cha- 
racter equally  implies  an  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  who,  amid  the 
veneration  with  which  they  view  these  relations,  are  not  forgetful  of  the  accompanying 
obligations,  or  indisposed  to  revolt  when  they  suffer  severely  from  the  non-observance  of 
them.  All  prudent  emperors,  therefore,  are  at  considerable  pains  to  impress  the  idea  that 
they  govern  consistently  with  their  lofty  pretensions.  Above  all,  usage  from  time  imme- 
morial has  established  a certain  regular  system  of  administration  peculiar  to  China,  and 
which  the  most  barbarous  conquerors,  after  the  first  licence  of  victory  was  over,  have  found 
it  wise  to  sanction  and  support. 

4369.  In  this  system^  the  fundamental,  and,  certainly,  highly  laudable  maxim,  has  been, 
to  make  knowledge  the  sole  ground  of  official  rank  and  public  employment.  The  examiiw 
ations  for  this  purpose  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  apparent  impartiality,  and,  as  seems 
to  be  generally  believed,  with  much  real  fairness.  Strict  precautions  are  adopted  for  this 
purpose  ; such  as,  that  every  piece  of  composition  that  is  to  be  judged,  must  be  given  in 
sealed  and  anonymous.  There  are  three  degrees,  which  the  missionaries,  in  lieu  of  the 
uncouth  Chinese  appellations,  designate  by  the  European  titles  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and 
doctor.  The  first  seems  to  be  merely  preparatory  ; the  second  qualifies  the  successful  can- 
didate to  enter  into  the  class  of  mandarins,  in  which  is  vested  the  whole  administration  of 
China.  The  mandarins  are  divided  into  nine  degrees,  rising  from  the  lowest,  who  are 
collectors  of  the  revenue,  to  the  highest,  who  are  viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces.  As 
usual  with  the  officers  of  an  absolute  government,  each  mandarin  exercises  within  his  sphere 
an  authority  as  uncontrolled  as  that  of  the  head  of  the  state.  His  duty  is  not  only  to 
govern  the  people,  but  also  to  preach  to  them ; and  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  due 
exercise  of  this  function.  The  tenour  of  the  official  prelections  turns  chiefly  upon  industry, 
peace,  order,  and  respect  to  parents,  the  favourite  Chinese  virtues ; and  especial  stress  is 
laid  upon  their  duties  as  faithful  subjects  and  as  payers  of  taxes.  A portion  of  the  man- 
darins are  employed  in  carrying  on  those  examinations  according  to  which  the  several 
dignities  are  bestowed.  Those  for  the  lowest  degree  are  conducted  by  a special  class 
migrating  for  that  purpose  from  place  to  place.  The  second  degree  must  be  the  result  of 
an  examination  in  the  capital  city  of  the  province,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  governor.  The 
highest  rank  of  tsintsd,  here  translated  doctor,  must  be  the  result  of  a triennial  examination 
at  Pekin.  It  is  considered  necessary  for  all  high  and  independent  command,  even  for  the 
governor  of  a city  of  the  second  or  third  rank.  A few  doctors,  under  the  appellation  of  hon-lin, 
obtain  superior  distinction  and  respect.  According  to  an  established  regulation,  each  indi- 
vidual who  attains  any  of  the  prescribed  ranks  in  literature  is  promoted,  according  to 
seniority,  and  as  vacancies  occur,  to  the  corresponding  places  in  the  government;  and, 
though  there  appear  to  be  many  instances  of  favour,  fraud,  and  even  bribery,  the  general 
practice  is  conformable  to  this  rule.  Various  and  strict  regulations  are  also  made,  to  restrain 
each  mandarin  within  the  limits  of  his  duty.  No  one  receives  office  in  his  native  province, 
or  even  in  the  adjoining  one ; and  the  same  functionary  is  rarely  continued  in  the  same 
place  more  than  three  years.  A triennial  survey  is  performed,  and  reports  are  made  by  the 
higher  officers  on  the  conduct  of  their  inferiors.  All  these  precautions  are  not,  it  is  sup- 
posed, sufficient  to  guard  against  much  corruption  and  roisgovernment ; which,  in  so  extensive 
a system,  may  be  readily  believed,  not  only  from  the  unfortunate  propensity  of  human  nature 
to  abuse  power,  but  from  the  degraded  character  which  despotism  naturally  produces  in  its 
agents.  Yet,  that  a system  which  maintains  by  much  the  greatest  mass  of  population  any 
where  united  under  one  government  in  a state  of  uninterrupted  industry,  order,  and  well- 
being, should  be  radically  bad  and  corrupt,  seems  a very  rash  and  hasty  conclusion. 

4370.  The  laws  of  China  have  been  compiled  not  with  any  large  or  statesman- like 
views,  but  with  a minute  and  elaborate  care  to  lay  down  the  various  descriptions  of  offence, 
and  apportion  to  each  a suitable  punishment.  The  cane  is  the  grand  instrument  of  govern- 
ment ; and  all  China  has  been  compared  to  a school,  kept  in  aw  e by  the  rod  of  a master. 
For  its  application,  the  law  specifies  two  distinct  dimensions  of  length  and  thickness,  and 
more  pointedly  fixes  the  number  of  blows  to  be  inflicted  on  the  offender.  For  crimes  of  a 
deeper  dye  than  those  which  the  cane  can  chastise,  banishment  in  different  degrees  is  inflicted  ; 
and  for  those  still  more  flagrant,  death  is  awarded.  Mercy,  however,  may  be,  and  is  exer- 
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cised  by  commuting  punishments  of  every  grade  with  different  sums,  according  to  a schedule, 
which  the  law  carefully  fixes.  The  Chinese  have  not  improved  so  far  in  legislation  as  to 
abolish  the  barbarous  practice  of  endeavouring  to  extract  confession  by  torture,  and  that  of 
visiting  the  crime  of  the  guilty  upon  his  innocent  family.  The  objects  of  punishment  are, 
generally  speaking,  reasonable,  and  resemble  those  of  other  civilised  nations ; but  there  is 
i«n  attempt  minutely  to  detail  the  various  shades  of  guilt,  and  to  fix  a degree  of  punishment 
corresponding  to  each,  which  is  vain,  and  even  ridiculous.  This  detail  is  peculiarly  copious 
in  cases  of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  extensive  prevalence  of  which  is  thus  proved,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  probably  very  imperfectly  guarded  against  The  Chinese  laws  have 
also  the  infirmity  common  to  some  early  codes,  of  interfering  in  concerns  beyond  their 
province ; such  as  forms,  ceremonies,  dress,  and  little  transactions  beneath  the  notice  of  a 
legislator.  The  manner  in  which  an  inferior  bows  to,  or  salutes  bis  superior ; the  terms  of 
the  card  written  to  him  ; the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  folded  ; the  ceremonial  of  visiting, 
are  all  fixed  by  statute.  Whether  a Chinese  sits  down  or  rises  up ; whether  he  receives  com- 
pany at  home  or  walks  abroad,  there  is  a rule  fixed ; and  the  cane  is  always  at  hand  to  punish 
its  violation. 

4371.  Upon  the  whole,  the  police  is  vigilant  and  effective ; and  the  laws  are  certainly  not 
sanguinary  ; since  in  1784,  the  entire  number  of  persons  condemned  to  death  is  stated  by 
Amiot  at  1384,  a number  deemed  unusually  large ; yet,  at  a moderate  estimate  of  the  total 
population,  it  would  not  be  more  than  one  in  108,000. 

4372.  The  revenue  of  China  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  land  tax,  or  rather  rent ; for  the 
sovereign,  as  in  other  Asiatic  despotisms,  is  held  to  be  the  general  proprietor.  According 
to  the  usual  Oriental  scale,  one  tenth  of  the  produce  is  levied.  There  is  no  lease,  but 
ejection  is  not  usual.  The  inferior  kinds  of  grain  are  exempted.  The  produce  is  paid 
chiefly  in  kind,  and  is  conveyed  to  Pekin  in  the  imperial  barges  (Jig.  656.)  through  the 

canals  and  rivers.  The  tax  on 
salt  is  also  very  heavy,  and  its  pro* 
ducc  reckoned  at  about  a fourth 
of  the  land  tax  ; and  another  fourth 
is  supposed  to  be  constituted  by 
the  duties  on  imports  and  exports, 
the  transit  duties  from  province 
to  province,  and  a variety  of  minor 
sources.  Of  the  manufactured  as 
well  as  the  landed  produce,  a por- 
tion is  paid  in  kind  into  the  trea- 
sury. The  only  estimate  of  its 
amount  hitherto  formed  in  Europe 
is  derived  from  a Chinese  Ency- 
clopaedia, where  it  is  rated  at 
1 2,000,000/.  sterling,  which  in  Britain  might  be  reckoned  equal  in  value  to  four  times  that 
sum.  With  such  an  impost,  China  would  not  appear  at  all  heavily  taxed  according  to  its 
population  ; but  there  is  a question,  whether  this  includes  the  taxes  levied  in  kind,  and 
if  it  does  not,  the  heaviest  of  the  Chinese  burdens  would  not  be  included. 

4373.  The  military  force  of  China  has  been  represented,  in  regard  to  numbers,  at  least,  as 
very  imposing  : it  has  every  been  made  to  amount  to  millions.  Grosier  and  Van  Braam,  how- 
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eeer,  seem  to  agree  in  6iing  the  actual  number  at  about  800,000.  The  greater  part  are  a mere 
militia,  in  which  the  population,  when  called  upon,  arc  liable  to  scree.  Their  appearance  (Jig. 
657.)  and  habits  are  moat  unmilitary,  and  they  are  scarcely  called  out  unless  for  purposes  of 
police;  to  pursue  robbers,  and  pass  muster  on  state  occasions.  Their  paper  helmets,  wadded 
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gowns,  quilted  petticoats,  and  clumsy  satin  boots,  exhibit  nothing  of  the  aspect  of  war.  The 
Dutch  ambassadors  remark,  that  the  emperor  does  not,  like  other  Asiatic  princes,  surround 
himself  with  guards,  or  maintain,  even  in  the  capital,  a body  of  troops  for  the  support  of 
the  throne.  Nothing  more  was  observed  at  Pekin  than  small  piquets  at  the  gates  and 
principal  stations.  The  most  really  effective  corps  is  that  of  the  Tartars,  consisting  of  light 
cavalry,  who  fight  with  the  bow.  Mr.  Barrow,  however,  does  not  doubt  that  20, OCX)  dis- 
ciplined European  troops  might  march  from  Pekin  to  Canton,  without  meeting  any  serious 
resistance.  It  appears  from  ancient  records  tliat  the  Chinese  and  Tartars  made  use  not 
only  of  gunpowder,  but  even  of  something  resembling  cannon ; but  artillery  does  not  at 
present  constitute  any  part  of  the  effective  force  of  the  empire. 

4374.  The  Chinese  government  have,  as  already  observed,  very  numerous  barges,  for  the 
conveyance  of  tribute,  and  other  accommodations ; also  a few  armed  vessels  to  suppress 
smuggling  and  piracy ; but  nothing  which  can  called  a navy.  An  English  frigate  would 
beat  the  whole  of  their  maritime  force. 

Skct.  V.  Productive  Industry . 

4375.  No  nation  is  so  famed  for  industry , in  all  the  arts  that  minister  to  human  subsist- 
ence. The  lands,  in  particular,  which  are  at  all  capable  of  culture,  are  tilled  with  a minute 
care,  without  example  among  any  other  people.  The  peculiar  importance  attached  to 
agriculture  is  testified  by  an  annual  festival,  in  which  the  emperor  exhibits  himself  to  his 
subjects  guiding  the  plough.  It  is  not,  however,  supported  by  any  large  application  of 
skill,  science,  or  capital.  The  Chinese  carry  on  farming  on  a small  scale,  with  rude  instru- 
ments, and  almost  no  cattle.  Their  chief  exertions  are  employed  in  irrigating  their  fields ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  chain  pump,  they  draw  water  out  of  their  numerous  rivers  and  canals, 
and  inundate  the  crops  of  rice  as  soon  as  they  are  sown.  This  is  done  twice  a year,  and 
two  crops  are  in  general  raised  annually,  without  intermission  or  rotation.  The  highest 
mountains  are  formed  into  terraces,  so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  requisite  quantity  of 
water,  and  allow  what  is  superfluous  to  pass;  and  reservoirs  are  formed  on  the  summits. 
The  Chinese  steep  the  seed-corn  in  liquid  manure,  and  use  the  drill  husbandry  in  order  to 
avoid  the  waste  of  seed  in  broadcast ; and  the  crop,  when  reaped,  is  placed  on  bamboo 
frames,  and  carried  home  on  men’s  shoulders.  Great  care  is  also  taken  in  transporting  soils, 
and  tempering  them  by  mixture  with  those  of  an  opposite  character,  as  sand  with  a thick 
and  adhesive  clay,  and  marl  with  soils  that  are  too  light.  But  the  Chinese  are,  above  all, 
noted  for  their  expedients  in  collecting  manure,  which,  from  the  small  number  of  cattle 
employed,  is  an  object  of  great  scarcity.  Substances  are  appropriated  to  this  purpose 
which  are  never  thought  of  elsewhere.  The  urine  of  men  and  animals  is  most  sedulously 
collected ; to  which  is  added  human  hair,  all  sorts  of  decayed  herbs,  with  every  offal  and 
refuse  which  the  strictest  scrutiny  can  discover  in  the  comers  of  streets  and  cities.  As 
this  manure,  however,  is  little  required  on  the  inundated  lands,  it  is  in  a great  measure  em- 
ployed in  raising  culinary  vegetables,  particularly  a species  of  brassica,  called  petsai,  or 
white  herb,  which  forms  a favourite  article  of  food  with  the  Chinese. 

4376.  A grand  and  peculiar  object  of  Chinese  industry  is  the  tea  plant . It  flourishes 
on  the  hills  of  southern  China,  chiefly  between  the  tropic  and  the  latitude  of  SO1'. 
It  is  a bushy  shrub,  somewhat  resembling  the  rose  or  myrtle  tree,  and  which  shoots  leafy 
branches  almost  from  the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  The  plants  occur  wild ; but  when  culti- 
vated, they  are  set  in  rows,  four  feet  from  each  other,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  collecting 
the  leaves,  are  artificially  prevented  from  rising  beyond  a certain  height.  Whether  the 
green  and  black  teas  be  the  produce  of  different  species  of  plants,  is  a question  discussed 
by  Dr.  Hooker,  in  the  section  on  Chinese  botany.  The  black  teas  grow  chiefly  in  Fokien, 
and  part  of  Canton  ; the  green  in  the  more  southerly  districts  of  Kiang-nan,  Kiang-si,  and 
Tche-kiang.  They  are  raised  in  elevated  and  hilly  districts,  and  generally  in  small  compart- 
ments, like  gardens.  The  earlier  the  leaves  are  plucked  they  arc  the  more  valuable  and 
highly  flavoured,  though,  of  course,  the  produce  is  smaller.  In  black  tea,  a few  leaf-buds 
plucked  early  in  the  spring  constitute  pekoe.  The  successive  later  pluckings  form  the 
congou,  souchong,  and,  lastly,  bohea.  Green  tea  is  similarly  divided  into  gunpowder, 
imperial,  hyson,  and  twankay.  The  leaves  are  rolled  into  the  usual  form  by  being  passed 
through  the  fingers  of  a female,  and  then  dried  on  thin  earthen  and  iron  plates  over  a 
charcoal  fire.  The  merchants  arrive  at  the  end  of  harvest,  give  it  a second  drying, 
separate  the  different  qualities,  and,  after  packing  it  in  large  chests,  convey  it  to  Canton. 

4377.  Among  other  important  agricultural  products  is  the  sttgar  cane,  which  appears  to 
be  taller  and  more  juicy  than  that  of  the  West  Indies;  but,  as  it  is  cultivated  on  the  same 
small  scale  as  all  other  articles,  single  proprietors  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  a mill  on  their 
grounds.  The  cane  is  boiled,  and  ita  juice  expressed  by  migratory  dealers,  who  bring 
machinery  of  a character  very  inferior  to  that  used  in  our  plantations,  yet  sufficient  for  its 
purpose.  Mulberry  trees  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  silk,  the  staple  manufacture  of 
the  empire.  These  trees,  which  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  are  reared 
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with  the  greatest  care,  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  feet  asunder,  and  on  beds  of  a moist  loamy 
earth.  They  are  frequently  pruned  or  dwarfed,  in  order  to  make  them  produce  young  shoots 
with  tender  leaves,  which  are  supposed  to  be  much  more  nutritious  than  those  upon  older 
branches.  The  insects  are  nursed  in  small  houses  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  plantations,  in 
order  to  be  removed  from  all  noise ; for  the  Chinese  have  an  idea  that  they  will  be  injured 
even  by  the  barking  of  a dog.  After  the  silk  is  wound  off,  the  aurelias  become  an  article 
of  food.  That  no  ground  may  be  lost,  the  intervals  between  the  trees  are  planted  with  rice. 
Cotton  is  raised  in  the  middle  provinces  in  large  quantities,  yet  still  not  sufficient  to  dispense 
with  importation  from  Bombay.  Tobacco  is  largely  grown  and  consumed ; and  we  may 
also  mention  camphor,  ginseng,  and  a variety  of  leguminous  plants. 

4378.  Al  a manufacturing  people,  the  Chinese  are  also  eminent.  The  fabric  of  porce- 
lain, so  superior  in  beauty  to  every  other  species  of  earthenware,  originated  entirely  with 
them ; and,  though  the  taste  of  their  imitators  in  Europe  has  produced  more  elegant  patterns, 
they  are  still  unrivalled  as  to  its  whiteness,  hardness,  and  the  transparency  of  the  colours  5 
the  materials  of  which  they  possess  a peculiar  art  in  extracting  from  a vast  variety  of  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  substances.  Silk  also  is  a fabric  which  the  western  world  has  learned 
from  the  Chinese ; and  the  silks  of  China  are  still  unequalled  as  to  richness,  though  in 
Europe  they  arc  considered  too  heavy ; and  those  of  France  and  Italy  are  preferred.  That 
light  and  elegant  cotton  stuff  which  we  call  nankeen,  derives  its  name  from  the  great  Chinese 
city  where  it  is  manufactured,  and  the  cotton  which  grows  in  the  neighbouring  province  is 
said  to  have  naturally  the  yellow  colour  peculiar  to  it ; but  Mr.  Barrow  informs  us,  that 
this  colour  is  not  worn  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  that  blue,  black,  and  brown,  are  pre- 
ferred by  them.  The  Chinese  ornamented  papers,  so  much  admired  in  Europe,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe.  Their  lacquered  ware  would  be  highly  distinguished,  were  it  not 
here  eclipsed  by  that  of  their  Japanese  neighbours.  A number,  however,  of  little  orna- 
mented trinkets  and  toys  are  made  with  the  simplest  instruments,  and  by  the  hands  of  single 
individuals ; yet  with  a beauty  which  we  in  vain  attempt  to  rival.  Such  are  their  ivory 
fans  and  baskets  ; their  ornaments  of  tortoise  shell  and  mother  of  pearl ; their  silver  filigree 
and  lackered  cabinets,  chests,  Ac.  Their  paper  and  printing  are  both  good,  and  their  ink, 
for  some  purposes,  superior  to  the  European. 

4379.  Trade  must  be  considerable  in  a country  to  extensive,  and  abounding  with  so 
many  valuable  commodities ; yet  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  almost  wholly  internal. 
China  supplies  within  itself  nearly  all  the  commodities  which  minister  either  to  the  use  or  the 
pleasure  of  her  inhabitants.  Her  foreign  trade  is  permitted  only  at  two  points,  and  under 
the  narrowest  restrictions  ; and  though  it  be  considerable  to  the  nations  with  which  it  is  carried 
on,  by  China  herself  it  is  scarcely  felt  as  a national  object.  Another  great  commercial  want 
in  China  is  that  of  a monied  interest.  Capital  is  so  scarce,  and  so  little  feeling  of  security 
exists,  that  money  is  lent  only  on  pawn ; and,  in  that  case,  government  restricts  the  interest  to 
three  per  cent,  per  month,  above  which  rate,  of  course,  it  must  have  a tendency  to  rise. 
Such  a deficiency,  in  a country  so  wealthy  and  a people  to  industrious,  seems  to  imply  in 
this  boasted  administration  some  radical  defect,  some  want  of  protection  for  all  fortunes 
that  rise  above  the  humblest  mediocrity.  There  is  no  system  of  credit  established  between 
the  merchants  of  distant  provinces,  no  bills  of  exchange  ; no  circulating  medium  except  a 
copper  coin  of  the  value  of  the  third  of  a farthing.  In  this  respect  China  yields  greatly  to 
India,  which,  amid  all  its  political  agitations,  has  formed  a great  monied  and  banking 
interest,  comprising  some  individuals  of  immense  fortune. 

4380.  The  commerce  of  China  is  thus  chiefly  confined  to  the  operation  of  bartering  the 
productions  of  its  different  provinces ; and  these  are  sufficiently  various  to  afford  room  for 
a very  extensive  traffic.  The  most  ample  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  great  mert  and  their 
numerous  tributaries,  and  also  by  the  canalt,  which  are  constructed  on  a greater  scale  than 
in  any  other  country.  One  of  the  great  objects  is  the  conveyance  to  the  capital  of  the 
imperial  land-rent,  which  is  paid  in  kind,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rice.  Van  Braam  was  told, 
that  the  barges  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  it  amounted  to  9999,  which,  with  the  Chinese, 
is  an  even  number,  and  that  there  were  900,000  sailors  employed,  who  worked  much  more 
at  their  ease  than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Salt  is  a most  extensive  article.  The  British 
embassy  found,  at  Tiensing,  piles  of  that  commodity,  which  they  calculated  at  600,000,000 
pounds.  It  had  been  brought  from  the  southern  coasts  of  Fokien  and  Tche-kiang,  where 
it  had  been  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  the  consumption  of  Pechelee  and  the 
northern  provinces.  The  conveyance  of  coal,  turf,  and  other  fuel,  affords  also  occupation 
to  numerous  barges.  The  distribution  throughout  China  of  the  silks,  porcelain,  and  other 
fine  manufactures  of  the  central  provinces,  affords  another  source  no  lesa  ample. 

4381.  (if  the  Joreipn  commerce  of  China  the  European  part  is  the  most  considerable,  and 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  being  conducted  by  their  East  India  Company,  to  the 
exclusion  of  private  traders.  They  maintain  a factory,  in  which  are  employed  twelve  super- 
cargoes and  twelve  writers,  with  some  subordinate  officers.  The  first  two  classes  rise  by 
seniority  and  the  three  senior  supercargoes,  called  “ the  Select  Committee,"  have  the 
supreme  direction  both  of  trade  and  political  transactions.  Tbc  charges,  in  1816-17, 
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amounted  to  166,362/.,  but  were  reduced,  in  1828-9,  to  138,526/.  Their  transactions  are 
carried  on  entirely  with  the  hong  merchants,  who  are  required  to  give  security  to  govern- 
ment for  the  payment  of  the  import  and  export  duties  on  the  cargo  of  every  ship  that 
arrives  in  any  Chinese  port,  and  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  crew.  There  are,  however, 
others,  called  “ outside  merchants,”  many  of  whom,  under  sanction  of  the  hong,  carry  on 
traffic  to  a great  extent.  Tea  has  been  almost  the  exclusive  article  of  import  by  the  Com- 
pany since  1824-5,  previous  to  which,  they  used  to  introduce  a considerable  quantity  of  raw 
silk.  In  1828-9,  the  import  consisted  of  28,6 1 7,280  lbs.,  of  which  4,198,964  were  bohea  ; 
16,951,171  congou;  507,881  campoi ; 183,493  souchong;  5,471,633  twankay ; 154,767 
hyson-skin;  1,149,371  hyson.  There  were,  besides,  1,229,954  exported  to  the  British 
North  American  colonies.  The  invoice  value  amounted,  in  1828-9,  to  1,981,419/. 
The  exports  by  the  Company  consist  chiefly  of  woollens,  the  amount  of  which  has  fallen 
from  832,160/.  in  1813-14,  to  459,553/.  in  1828—9.  The  other  articles  consist  of  cottons, 
glass,  iron,  lead,  which  have  fallen  in  the  same  period  from  163,209/.  to  124,098/.  The 
question  of  throwing  open  this  trade  will  soon  become  a subject  of  parliamentary  discussion. 
The  advocates  of  free  intercourse  urge,  that,  by  economy  of  freight  and  management,  tea 
could  be  delivered  in  London  at  one  third  less  than  it  is  sold  by  the  Company ; that  other 
valuable  articles  would  be  imported ; that  extensive  openings  would  be  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  British  manufactures  ; and  even  a valuable  contraband  traffic  carried  on  with  other 
ports  besides  Canton.  The  Chinese,  in  fact,  a people  always  intent  on  gain,  seem  only 
restrained  by  the  jealous  restrictions  of  their  government  from  embarking  with  the  utmost 
readiness  in  commercial  transactions.  The  Dutch  rank  next  to  the  £nglish  in  the  Chinese 
trade,  but  much  inferior  to  them.  Though  the  Portuguese  possess  the  island  of  Macao,  and  the 
Spaniards  from  the  Philippines  have  access  to  the  port  of  Amoy,  they  make  little  use  of 
these  advantages.  The  French,  Swedes,  and  Danes  all  carry  on  a little  intercourse  with 
Canton. 

4382.  The  trade  to  China  from  India,  where  it  is  called  the  country  trade,  is  almost 
entirely  free,  and  has  been  carried  to  a great  extent.  It  is  chiefly  with  Bombay,  which  sends 
to  it  cotton,  and  the  fine  opium  of  Malwa;  while  from  Calcutta  it  receives  the  inferior 
opium  of  Patna  and  Benares.  The  import  of  this  article  into  China  has  increased  sur- 
prisingly, from  a value  of  590,000/.  in  1817-18,  to  2,248,000/.  in  1827-8.  It  has  grown 
also  in  the  face  of  the  most  rigorous  prohibition,  and  by  trade  entirely  contraband.  This  is 
carried  on  in  the  bay  of  Linting,  with  perfect  security,  by  means  of  very  slight  precautions. 
Cotton,  which  used  to  be  the  largest  article,  fell  during  the  above  period  from  1,310,000/.  to 
696,0001  Tin,  pepper,  betel-nut,  and  some  other  articles,  raised  the  exports  from  India  to 
China,  in  1828-9,  to  3,169,000/. 

4383.  The  American  trade  with  China  has  also,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  risen  to  very 
considerable  importance.  Commencing  nearly  with  the  century,  it  advanced  till,  in  1 8 1 8-1 9, 
the  imports  and  exports  together  exceeded  4,000,000/.  sterling.  Since  that  time  it  has  rather 
been  retrograde:  indeed,  in  1826-7,  the  amount  had  fallen  to  under  2,000,000/. ; but  in  the 
following  year  increased  fifty  per  cent.  The  Americans  import  from  China  tea  to  the 
extent  of  10,000,000  or  12,000,000  pounds,  nankeens,  silks,  and  other  minor  articles; 
and  give,  in  return,  furs,  chiefly  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  Turkish  opium, 
ginseng,  woollens  and  cottons  of  English  manufacture,  and  a balance  in  bullion. 

4384.  The  foreign  trade  of  China  in  her  own  bottoms,  though  bearing  no  proportion  to 

the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the  empire,  is  not  altogether  inconsiderable.  It  is  carried 
on  in  large  unwieldy  junks,  whose  structure  can  never  be  improved,  as  the  slightest  de- 
viation from  their  present  clumsy  structure  would  subject  the  owners  to  the  high  duties 
imposed  on  foreign  merchants.  The  viceroy  of  the  provinces  fixes  the  number  of  junks 
that  shall  sail  to  each  particular  country,  and  the  species  of  cargo  which  they  shall  carry 
Mr.  Crawfurd  reckons  that  there  sail  annually  to  Japan  ten  junks, making  two  voyages;  thirteen 
to  the  Philippines ; four  to  the  Sooloo isles;  thirteen,  Borneo;  two,  Celebes;  seven,  Java;  ten, 
Sumatra;  nine,  Sincapore;  six,  Malacca;  eighty-nine,  Siam;  twenty,  Cochin-China;  nine, 
Cambodia  ; twenty,  Tonquin  : in  all,  212 ; which,  with  a number  of  smaller  ones,  make  the 
tonnage  of  the  celestial  empire  about  8000.  These  vessels  are  partly  built  and  owned  in 
foreign  countries,  but  by  Chinese  natives.  They  have  numerous  owners,  each  of  which  has 
a compartment  divided  by  strong  planks  from  the  rest  of  the  vessel.  In  return  for  the  staples 
of  China,  they  receive  gold,  tin,  and  the  gelatinous  substances  called  sea-slug,  and  a peculiar 
species  of  birds’  nests,  which,  when  made  into  soup,  arc  reckoned  peculiarly  delicate  and 
nutritious.  ... 

4385.  Thefshery  that  exists  in  China  is  inconsiderable  in  a national  or  commercial  point 
of  view ; but,  as  the  means  of  individual  subsistence,  no  nation  carries  it  to  such  an  extent. 
All  the  lakes,  broad  rivers,  and  sheltered  bays  of  China  are  covered  with  floating  cities,  the 
crowded  population  of  which  have  no  home  but  on  the  water.  Staunton  and  Barrow 
suppose  that  the  waters  of  China  are  as  densely  peopled  as  the  land,  and  that  they  sustain  a 
floating  population  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  British  empire.  Chinese  invention  has  dis- 
covered modes  of  ensnaring  the  finny  tribes  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  One  most  singular 
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resource  consists  in  the  employment  of  the  fishing  bird,  a species  of  cormorant*  which  dives 
into  the  water,  seizes  the  fishes  with  a long  bill,  and  brings  them  to  its  master,  accepting  in 
recompense  such  portion  as  he  chooses  to  bestow.  Others  fasten  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  a 
board  painted  white,  which,  by  moonlight,  has  the  appearance  of  glittering  waves,  and 
attracts  the  unwary  tenant  of  the  stream.  Many,  also,  of  the  owners  of  these  watery 
mansions  keep  large  Docks  of  ducks,  which  go  out  and  return,  obedient  to  a signal.  In 
some  of  the  still  waters  are  to  be  seen  floating  islands,  composed  of  broad  rafts  on  which 
houses  are  built,  and  some  parts  are  even  laid  over  with  earth,  and  crops  raised  upon 
them. 

4886.  In  public  works,  undertaken  for  purposes  of  utility,  China  stands  without  a rival, 
indent  Egypt,  indeed,  exhibits  monuments  of  equal  labour;  but  these  w'ere  mere  displays  of 
vain  and  superstitious  pomp,  and  cannot  come  in  competition  with  those  canals  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  China.  The  labour  and  ingenuity  are  the  greater,  as  they  are 
seconded  by  little  science ; for  the  Chinese  are  unacquainted  with  the  construction  of  locks,  or 
other  means  by  which  a stationary  supply  of  water  can  be  ensured.  Their  canals  are  merely 
artificial  rivers,  formed  by  changing  the  direction  of  those  constructed  by  nature.  By  that 
called,  emphatically,  the  Great  Canal,  an  uninterrupted  communication  of  500  miles  is 
maintained  between  the  Peiho,  or  river  of  Pekin,  and  the  great  central  stream  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang.  A considerable  river  is  arrested  as  it  flows  over  the  high  land  of  Sliantang,  and 
the  divided  stream,  turned  into  opposite  directions,  forms  the  basis  of  this  great  watercourse. 
In  connection  with  the  rivers,  this  canal  completes,  with  only  one  short  interruptions  line  of 
1000  miles  of  navigation  from  Pekin  to  Canton.  On  the  other  hand,  the  roads  are  narrow, 
and  unsuited  to  vehicles  of  any  magnitude ; there  being  little  ground  to  spare,  and  cattle 
being  equally  scarce.  The  only  mode  of  travelling  in  state  is  in  palanquins,  which,  as  well 
as  the  baggage,  are  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  coolies  or  porters,  1000  of  whom,  at  a 
period  when  the  Great  Canal  was  frozen,  were  employed  in  carrying  to  Pekin  the  presents  of 
the  Dutch  ambassadors.  Ordinary  goods  are  conveyed  by  double  barrows,  forming  a small 
cart,  the  movements  of  which  are  produced,  when  wind  favours,  by  the  use  of  sails  similar 
to  those  of  a boat.  The  narratives  of  the  late  embassy  occasionally  mention  the  passage 
of  whole  fleets  of  wheelbarrows.  This  practice  is  noticed  by  the  old  travellers,  and,  on 
their  testimony,  by  Milton,  in  his  allusion  to 

“ Seri  can  a,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light** 


4387.  Among  the  mighty  works  of  China,  may  here  be  mentioned  the  Great  Wall,  though 
it  was  constructed  entirely  with  a military  object.  Perhaps  it  is  unrivalled  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  human  labour.  The  wonder  is  not  merely  in  die  continuity  of  the  rampart  for 
upwards  of  1000  miles,  but  in  the  difficulties  which  have  been  surmounted  in  carrying  it 


over  so  rugged  and  mountainous  a country.  One  elevation,  near  the  place  where  the  British 
embassy  passed,  was  calculated  at  upwards  of  5000  feet.  It  was  seen,  however,  extending 
along  the  ridges  of  hills,  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  crossing  the  deepest 
valleys,  continued  upon  arches  over  rivers,  and  doubled  or  trebled  in  many  parts  to  take  in 
important  passes  (Jig,  658.).  Its  usual  height  is  thirty  feet,  though  a smaller  and  even  half 

that  elevation  suffices  where 
it  is  carried  along  declivities. 
The  top  is  paved,  and  so  broad 
that  a carriage  can  drive  along 
it.  Square  towers,  sometimes 
forty  feet  high,  are  erected  at 
very  short  distances.  Mr.  Bar- 
row  observes,  however,  that  this 
huge  work  implies  no  display 
of  skill,  either  in  architecture  or 
military  defence.  It  is  merely 
a mound  of  earth  heaped  toge- 
ther, and  faced  with  brick  or 
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stone,  similar  to  the  walls  with 


w hich  all  tlie  cities  of  the  Chinese  are  surrounded.  Their  history  describes  it  as  completed 
in  the  third  century,  but  without  mentioning  the  period  of  time  employed  in  its  construc- 


tion. As  a defence  against  invasion,  on  a great  scale,  such  barriers  have  always  been  found 
nugatory;  but  this  was  probably  useful  in  repelling  the  predatory  inroads  of  those  little 
wandering  tribes  who  filled  a great  part  of  the  surrounding  deserts.  Since  the  Tartar  con- 
quest, which  incorporated  them  all  into  the  Chinese  empire,  its  use  is  no  longer  felt,  and  by 
the  Chinese  themselves  it  is  now  little  regarded. 
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Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State • 

4388.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  China  is  its  population,  which  is  certainly 
much  the  greatest  that  is  in  any  part  of  the  world  united  under  one  social  and  political 
system.  It  is,  however,  a subject  which  has  afforded  no  inconsiderable  scope  for  doubt  and 
controversy.  Lord  Macartney’s  famous  number  of  333,000,000,  though  stated  to  him  on 
official  authority,  which  he  considered  respectable,  is  now  discredited.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  old  enumerations,  which  make  the  amount  only  50,000,000  or  60,000,000,  are  con- 
fessedly imperfect.  One  of  the  best  authorities  is  that  of  the  Yetungshe , a sort  of  ency- 
clopaedia, which  rates  the  number  of  families  paying  taxes  at  28,514,488  ; which,  at  five  to 
a family,  would  give  an  entire  population  of  142,000,000.  An  addition  being  made, 
including  the  privileged  classes,  those  living  on  the  water,  and  others  variously  exempted, 
may  raise  the  total  to  upwards  of  150,000,000.  This  agrees  pretty  closely  with  an  enumer- 
ation communicated  by  Dr.  Morrison,  as  made  by  the  present  emperor,  which  amounted 
to  from  145,000,000  to  146,000,000  mouths.  On  the  other  hand,  statements  reported  by 
Father  Allerstein  in  1743,  and  by  Grosier  in  1760  and  1761,  agreee  in  making  the  number 

196.000. 000  or  198,000,000.  All  these  are  probably  very  vague  ; especially  as,  when  they 
come  to  the  detail  of  the  provinces,  they  exhibit  the  most  complete  discrepancies  from  each 
other.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  population  of  China  is  materially 
under  200,000,000.  China  is  eight  times  the  extent  of  France  : it  is  more  fruitful,  more 
carefully,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  skilfully  cultivated.  An  equal  density  would  give 

230.000. 000  or  240,000,000 ; and  really  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  much  inferior.  Loose 
as  this  mode  of  estimate  is,  it  is  probably  better  than  enumerations  which  are  proved  to  be 
vague  by  their  contradictory  character. 

4389.  The  whole  of  this  immense  multitude  composes,  in  the  strictest  sense,  one  people, 
cast  in  one  mould,  both  of  form  and  mind.  Their  external  aspect  (Jig.  659.)  marks  them 
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generally  as  belonging  to  the  Mongol  race,  and  seems  to  indicate  them  as  having  originally 
come  across  the  high  pastoral  table-land  of  middle  Asia.  It  has  been  softened  down,  how- 
ever, by  pacific  and  regular  habits,  as  well  as  by  some  features  strictly  Chinese.  " The  broad, 
irregular,  and  half-closed  eye ; the  linear  and  highly-arched  eyebrow  ; the  broad  root  of  the 
nose  ; the  extension  of  the  upper  eyelid  a little  beyond  the  lower  ; the  thin  straggling  beard, 
and  the  body  generally  free  from  hair ; a high  conical  head  and  triangular  face,”  are  given 
as  their  peculiar  characteristics.  Their  complexion  is  of  a sickly  white,  or  pale  yellow,  like 
that  of  a faded  leaf,  or  the  root  of  rhubarb.  Their  hair  is  universally  black,  and,  if  it  fail 
at  all  in  that  colour,  the  defect  is  supplied  by  painting : it  is  so  thick  and  strong,  that  they 
compare  that  of  Europeans  to  the  pile  of  the  finer  furs.  They  are  generally  of  the  middle 
size ; few  tall  men,  and  still  fewer  dwarfs  or  deformed  persons,  are  found  among  them. 
The  female  sex  were  seen  with  difficulty,  and  almost  only  those  of  the  lowest  ranks,  who 
were  not  distinguished  from  the  men  by  any  delicacy  of  feature  or  complexion : on  the  con- 
trary, their  persons  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hickey  the  reverse  of  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  elegant  or  beautiful.  Mr.  Barrow  also  observed,  that  the  air  of  good  humour, 
which  appears  in  the  visage  of  the  male  Chinese,  is  exchanged  in  that  of  the  females  for 
one  of  fretfulness  and  discontent;  which,  perhaps,  is  but  too  well  justified  by  the  tyrannical 
treatment  which  they  experience.  The  few,  however,  of  the  higher  ranks  who  presented 
themselves  to  the  view  of  the  English  embassy  made  a much  more  favourable  impression ; 
and,  from  the  delicacy  of  their  complexions,  and  the  regularity  of  their  features,  appeared 
entitled  to  admiration  (Jig.  660.).  The  same  judgment  is  warmly  pronounced  by  the  Dutch 
ambassadors,  who  appear  to  have  made  very  diligent  observations  upon  this  subject.  One 
somewhat  dishonest  cause  of  the  difference  here  perceptible  is  found  in  the  trade  which 
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prevails  in  China,  of  purchasing,  at  an  early  age,  girls  who  afford  any  promise  of  beauty, 
and  training  them  for  the  future  wives  and  concubines  of  the  opulent  classes. 

4390.  The  national  character  of  the  Chinese  has  been  very  differently  regarded,  and  per- 
haps there  has  of  late  prevailed  a 
disposition  to  rate  it  somewhat  too 
low.  Quietude,  industry,  order, 
and  regularity,  — qualities  which  a 
despotic  government  seeks  always 
to  foster, — seem  to  be  peculiarly 
conspicuous.  A general  good-hu- 
mour and  courtesy  reigns  in  their 
aspect  and  proceedings : even  when 
they  jostle  and  come  into  collision 
with  each  other,  the  extrication  is 
effected  without  any  of  that  noise, 
and  exchange  of  turbulent  and 
abusive  language,  which  are  but 
too  often  witnessed  on  such  occa- 
sions in  European  cities.  Flagrant 
crimes,  and  open  violations  of  the  laws,  are  by  no  means  common.  'Die  attachments  of  kindred 
are  encouraged  and  cherished  with  peculiar  force,  particularly  towards  parents  and  ancestry 
in  general.  The  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm  is  inculcated  as  a sacred  duty,  which 
appears  to  be  very  strictly  fulfilled.  It  is  surely  a phenomenon  in  national  economy  very 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  a nation  so  immensely  multiplied,  and  so  straitened  for  food,  there 
should  not  be  such  a thing  as  either  begging  or  pauperism.  The  wants  of  the  most  destitute 
are  relieved  within  the  circle  of  their  family  and  kindred.  It  is  said  to  be  customary,  that  a 
whole  family,  for  several  generations,  with  all  its  members  married  and  unmarried,  live 
under  one  roof,  and  with  only  two  apartments,  one  for  sleeping,  and  the  other  for  eating ; a 
system,  the  possibility  of  maintaining  which,  implies  a great  degree  of  tranquillity  and  har- 
mony of  temper.  Within  the  domestic  circle,  however,  and  that  of  ceremonious  social  inter- 
course, seems  to  terminate  all  that  is  amiable  in  the  Chinese  disposition.  In  every  other 
respect  they  show  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  creatures,  nor  even  the  common 
feelings  of  sympathy.  Repeated  instances  have  occurred  of  Chinese  dropping  into  the  sea, 
and  being  rescued  by  the  English,  while  their  own  countrymen  did  not  take  the  least  notice, 
or  make  a single  effort  to  save  them.  Their  propensity  to  fraud  has  been  amply  noticed 
by  travellers,  but  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  To  the  hong  merchants 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  established  a character  of  very  strict  honesty  ; and  many  even 
of  what  are  called  “ outside  merchants”  appear  to  be  highly  respectable.  The  custom  of  the 
Chinese  to  write  upon  their  signs,  “ Here  no  one  is  cheated," — though  we  might  be  rather 
rash  in  concluding,  with  De  Pauw,  that  it  implies  a predetermination  to  cheat  all  the  world, 
manifests  pretty  clearly  that  the  thing  is  considered  neither  unprecedented  nor  improbable. 
The  want  of  all  independent  place  and  power,  the  abject  submission  required,  and  tlic  appli- 
cation of  the  rod  to  all  classes  alike,  produces  a general  degradation  of  character,  and  the 
vices  which  are  its  natural  consequences.  The  highest  officers  of  state  showed  an  entire 
disregard  of  truth,  and  hesitated  not  to  utter  the  most  glaring  falsehoods,  whenever  a poli- 
tical purpose  was  to  be  served.  Again,  the  practice  of  exposing  children  is  another  repul- 
sive characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  which  harmonises  very  ill  with  their  apparent  mildness, 
and  boasted  respect  for  the  ties  of  kindred  ; nor  can  the  poverty  which  prompts  it  form  its 
excuse.  In  Pekin,  where  it  most  prevails,  the  number  of  children  annually  exposed,  has 
been  stated  at  9000 ; but  this  is  now  admitted  to  lie  a great  exaggeration,  and  tlie  real 
number  cannot  be  well  guessed.  The  practice  derives  no  palliation  from  being  exercised 
chiefly  upon  the  female  sex,  in  consequence  of  the  low  estimation  in  which  they  are  gene- 
rally held  in  China.  According  to  tlie  Dutch  ambassadors,  females  in  that  country  may  be 
considered  universally  as  objects  of  traffic.  Those  who  promise  to  be  handsome  are  pur- 
chased in  early  youth  by  the  class  of  dealers  above  mentioned,  and  trained  for  the  harems  of 
the  great,  where  they  pass  the  rest  of  their  days,  according  to  Eastern  custom,  in  splendid 

seclusion.  The  confinement,  if  less  rigorous  than 
in  some  other  of  the  Asiatic  states,  is  yet  strictly 
ensured  by  an  infirmity  arising  out  of  the  fantastic 
taste  which  prescribes,  as  indispensable  to  female 
beauty,  that  the  feet  be  reduced  to  the  most  minute 
possible  dimensions  (Jig.  661.).  This,  by  compres- 
sion from  an  early  age,  is  effected  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  leave  them  barely  able  to  totter  from  place  to 
place,  holding  by  the  wall  or  other  supports.  The 
lower  ranks  on  the  other  hand,  after  being  purchased 
by  the  husband,  are  treated  almost  as  slaves  and 
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subjected  to  the  hardest  labour:  they  have  even  been  observed  by  travellers  yoked  to  the 
plough. 

4391.  In  regard  to  religion,  China  has  the  singular  peculiarity  of  having  none  connected 
with  or  supported  by  the  government.  No  creed  is  made  a matter  of  state,  except  the 
abstract  belief  in  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  emperor  as  his  sole  vice- 
gerent on  earth.  As  to  every  further  creed  and  rite,  the  nation  adopts  any  or  none,  as  it 
may  judge  most  expedient  The  learned,  indeed,  generally  affect  indifference  upon  this 
subject,  and  limit  themselves  to  the  above  simple  belief,  joined  to  a superstitious  reverence 
for  ancestry  and  for  the  ancient  sages  of  the  empire.  The  people,  however,  require  some 
more  sensible  objects  of  worship ; and  the  vacant  place  has  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the  sect 
of  Fo,  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Boodh,  which  rules  in  Thibet,  and  has  spread 
thence  through  all  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Tartary.  It  appears  there  with  its  doctrine 
of  transmigration,  its  numerous  images,  its  monastic  institutions,  its  bells  and  beads,  its 
noisy  music,  and  its  peculiar  dress;  all  giving  it  such  a resemblance  to  the  catholic  worship, 
that  the  missionaries  of  the  church  of  Rome  fill  their  journals  with  perpetual  lamentations 
on  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  two.  Although  jealous,  in  general,  of  every 
foreign  system,  the  Tartar  dynasties  have  been  inclined  to  protect  this  religion  of  Tartar 
origin.  The  same  favour  has  not  been  extended  to  Christianity,  which  has  repeatedly  made 
some  progress.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  particular,  have  always  rendered  themselves 
necessary  at  court  by  their  knowledge,  contrasted  with  the  Chinese  ignorance  of  the  astro- 
nomy requisite  to  predict  eclipses,  and  to  form  a correct  calendar.  As  soon,  however,  as 
conversions  began  to  be  effected,  complaints  were  always  preferred,  that  the  new  sect  were 
changing  the  customs,  and  even  the  fundamental  principles,  of  the  empire.  The  prohibition 
of  the  almost  divine  honours  paid  to  ancestry ; the  congregational  meetings  attended  by 
females,  and  the  representing  celibacy  as  a meritorious  state,  were  the  points  of  objection 
most  forcibly  dwelt  upon.  Repeated  persecutions  have,  in  consequence,  taken  place,  by 
which  this  faith  has  been  almost  entirely  extirpated.  Such  also  has  bwn  the  fate  of  I&lamism, 
though  there  are  still  mosques  in  some  of  the  principal  cities.  The  superstitions  usual 
among  the  vulgar  in  all  countries  prevail  also  in  China  ; as  witches  (quey-shir),  good  and 
evil  supposed  to  be  locally  attached  to  particular  spots,  lucky  and  unlucky  times.  In  the 
ports  on  the  ocean,  pagodas  were  found  chiefly  erected  to  a mysterious  being,  called  the 
“ King  of  the  Eastern  Sea ; ” a worship  obviously  suggested  by  the  grand  object  which 
nature  there  presented  to  them. 

4392.  Learning , in  China,  must  form  a leading  pursuit,  and  might  be  expected  to  be 
found  in  a very  flourishing  state,  since  it  is  held  in  almost  exclusive  honour,  and  forms  the 
sole  road  to  rank,  distinction,  and  power.  Yet  this  very  circumstance  is  perhaps  the  cause 
of  the  limited  and  stationary  state  in  which  it  actually  exists.  When  science  becomes  a state 
engine,  any  change  in  its  nature  or  extent  becomes  a political  innovation,  which  the  jealous 
character  of  despotism  will  never  tolerate.  The  language,  arrested  probably  by  this  cause 
at  an  early  stage,  requires  alone  the  laborious  application  of  years ; after  w hich  the  law  s and 
history  of  the  empire,  and  the  precepts  of  its  ancient  sages,  seem  nearly  to  fill  up  the.routine 
of  official  study.  Mathematics  and  astronomy,  which  have  been  often  cultivated  with  the 
highest  success  under  absolute  governments,  have  not  in  China  reached  beyond  their  most 
elementary  forms.  The  Court  Calendar,  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  nation  in  various 
important  concerns,  has  for  a long  time  been  constructed  by  foreigners;  Arabs,  Hindoos, 
and  even  Europeans.  Notwithstanding,  also,  the  paramount  importance  attached  to  objects 
of  utility,  the  Chinese  have  made  no  progress  in  the  application  of  the  mechanical  powers : 
they  cannot  even  construct  a common  pump ; and  all  their  great  works  are  the  mere  result 
of  indefatigable  labour  performed  by  a multitude  of  human  hands. 

4393.  The  Chinese  language , arrested  between  hieroglyphical  and  alphabetic  writing,  pre- 
sents a singular  phenomenon.  The  simple  picture  of  the  object,  which  appears  in  some  of 
the  early  writings,  has  been  changed,  for  facility  of  writing,  into  the  letter ; but  the  next 
step,  which  should  have  been  to  make  each  letter  express  a simple  sound,  and  thus  a small 
number  by  repetition  represent  all  the  words  in  the  language,  has  never  been  taken.  Every 
word,  or  rather  every  idea,  continues  to  be  represented  by  a separate  character ; and  such 
characters,  in  the  most  copious  Chinese  dictionaries,  amount  to  no  less  than  40,000 ; a much 
greater  number  than  there  are  of  words  in  any  of  our  languages,  where  many  expressions 
represent  several  ideas,  the  context  explaining  the  one  meant  in  each  particular  case.  In 
China,  each  character  represents  the  one  single  and  separate  idea.  This  copiousness  becomes 
the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  peculiar  poverty  of  the  spoken  language. 
This  last  consists  altogether  of  monosyllables ; and  as  they  want,  moreover,  the  letters  b , d, 
r,  and  x,  they  have  not  been  able  to  form  more  than  about  330  syllabic  sounds.  These  by 
accents  and  peculiar  intonations,  are  multiplied  to  about  1300;  still  there  remain  about 
thirty  written  words  to  every  spoken  word.  The  latter  afford  thus  an  exposition  of  the 
written  words,  and,  without  reference  to  their  sound,  form  the  proper  Chinese  language. 
Europeans  long  looked  with  despair  upon  this  chaos  of  characters,  to  learn  the  w hole  of 
which  seemed  the  work  of  a life.  It  now  proves,  however,  that  a clue  exists  by  which  they 
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may  w ind  their  way.  Experience  discovered  first  473,  and  then  214  particular  forms,  one 
or  other  of  which  appears  in  every  Chinese  character.  These,  by  the  natives  are  called 
the  eyes,  by  Europeans  the  keys  or  elements,  of  the  language.  Dictionaries  have  been  con- 
structed, by  means  of  which  the  whole  language  has  been  arranged  under  them  as  with  us 
under  letters  ; and  such  facilities  are  thus  afforded,  that  Europeans,  in  the  course  of  two  01 
three  years’  study,  have  been  able  to  translate  works  from  the  Chinese. 

4394.  The  literature  of  China  appears  to  be  extensive,  though  little  known  to  Europeans. 
The  perusal  of  written  books,  being  the  high  road  to  honour  and  distinction,  becomes  a 
fashionable  and  favourite  occupation  with  all  classes.  No  nation  of  Asia  can  boast  of  such 
a mass  of  historical  annals;  but,  though  these  are  compiled  with  care,  they  evince  not  that 
philosophical  spirit  and  fearless  research  which  give  lustre  to  the  great  historians  of  the  West. 
'Die  works  on  laws  and  on  statistics  are  also  very  extensive.  Like  those  on  history,  they  are 
composed  by  the  han-lin,  or  doctors  of  the  first  class,  and  are  sent  as  presents  to  the  great 
mandarins.  For  the.  amusement  of  the  people,  there  appear  in  quick  succession  sundry 
dramas,  poems,  and  tales,  a few  select  specimens  of  which  have  lately  been  translated.  The 
state  of  subjection  in  which  the  people  live,  and  the  narrow  circle  of  their  ideas,  are  un- 
favourable to  any  lofty  flights  of  original  thought ; but  their  writings  are  often  judicious, 
pleasing,  and  natural.  Many  of  their  poems  are  didactic,  composed  of  short  maxims  or 
sentences ; and  the  incidents  in  their  stories  are  chiefly  of  a domestic  nature.  Printing 
was  practised  in  China  long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe ; not,  however,  by  employing 
movable  types,  which  would  be  ill  fitted  to  represent  their  innumerable  characters ; but  by 
cutting  these  characters  out  of  wooden  boards,  of  which,  consequently,  there  must  be  one 
for  each  page.  The  missionaries,  however,  by  taking  the  keys  instead  of  letters,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  printing  according  to  the  European  style. 

4395.  Theatrical  exhibition , in  its  various  shapes,  appears  to  be  a favourite  Chinese 
amusement.  Mr.  Barrow  heard,  that  there  was  in  Pekin  about  100  companies,  each 
consisting  of  50  persons  and  upwards,  conveyed  from  place  to  place  in  passage-boats. 
They  perform  not,  as  in  Europe,  to  crowded  and  public  audiences,  but  are  sent  for  by  the 
rich  to  act  at  their  ow  n houses.  The  foreign  ambassadors  have  not,  upon  the  whole,  been 
very  much  edified  with  those  presented  for  their  entertainment.  The  Dutch  declare  that 
the  spectacles  exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of  the  court  of  China  would  not  have 
attracted  an  audience  in  Europe  at  a country  fair ; and  Staunton  remarks  on  the  gro- 
tesque nature  of  the  exhibitions,  and  the  presentation  of  scenes  which  taste  and  delicacy 
would  have  elsewhere  withdrawn  from  the  public  eye.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  selection  of  objects  of  mere  show  and  buffoonery  was  the  only  way  in  which  those  could 
be  amused  who  knew  nothing  of  the  language.  Recent  research  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  dramas  having  a regular  plot,  and  by  no  means  destitute  of  interest  and  character. 

4396.  The  jine  arts , in  China,  arc  deficient  Her  painters,  indeed,  can  express  with 
minute  accuracy  the  forms  and  colours  of  natural  objects ; and  can  produce,  on  the  whole,  a 
light  and  pleasing  effect  Being  w holly  ignorant  however,  of  perspective,  and  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade,  they  can  accomplish  no  effects  of  foreshortening  or  distance  ; 
neither  can  they  imitate  that  depth  and  blending  of  tints  which  nature  actually  presents  to 
the  eye.  They  give  groups  of  individual  objects ; but  not  a picture.  Their  music,  not- 
withstanding the  mighty  effects  which  they  ascribe  to  it,  U,  in  fact,  still  more  defective.  It 
is  perfectly  simple,  and  has  been  compared  to  the  Scotch,  but  without  possessing  its  plaintive 
tenderness. 

4397.  In  the  architecture  of  the  Chinese,  there  is  little  either  of  elegance  or  of  that 
magnificence  which  we  denominate  Oriental.  The  most  solid  material  is  half-burnt  brick  ; 
and  the  mansions  of  the  highest  ns  well  as  the  lowest  are  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
primitive  Tartar  dwellings ; but,  even  in  the  great  cities,  a traveller  might  fancy  himself, 
from  the  low  houses  with  carved  overhanging  roofs,  uninterrupted  by  a single  chimney,  and 
from  the  pillars,  poles,  flags,  and  streamers,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a large  encampment. 

The  fronts  of  the  shops  are  co- 
vered with  varnish  and  gilding, 
and  painted  in  brilliant  colours. 
The  external  splendour  of  the  pa- 
laces and  pagodas  consists  merely 
in  coloured  varnish  and  gilding. 
The  rooms,  even  those  occupied 
by  the  emperor,  are  small,  and 
little  ornamented.  The  Dutch 
embassy  was  received  by  him  in 
an  apartment  only  ten  feet  square. 
There  arc,  however,  a number  of 
large  balls  662.),  like  gal- 
leries, for  festivals  and  public  oc- 
casions. 
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4398.  The  gardens  of  China  have  been  celebrated,  and  are  constructed  on  an  opposite 
principle  to  ours.  With  the  view  of  escaping  from  the  monotony  of  a country  entirely  sub- 
jected to  art  and  culture,  the  Chi- 
nese seek  to  exhibit  the  wildest 
and  rudest  aspects  of  nature; 
lakes,  dells,  hanging  woods,  and 
natural  forests.  In  the  great 
imperial  gardens  (Jig.  663.)  of 
Yuenmien  and  Zhehul,  where  an 
extent  of  country  is  ornamented 
in  this  manner,  a great  deal  of 
really  fine  scenery  is  included.  I n 
private  gardens,  on  the  contrary, 
where  objects  of  which  the  value 
depends  on  their  grandeur  are  at- 
tempted to  be  comprised  within 
a space  of  one  or  two  acres,  a lu- 
dicrous effect  is  often  produced. 

4399.  The  Chinese  are  more  completely  and  substantially  clothed  than  the  other  nations  lit 
the  south  of  Asia,  The  men  wear  long  gowns  and  petticoats,  which  would  give  them  a 
feminine  appearance,  did  they  not  add  boots  ; while  the  women,  with  short  jackets  and 
trousers,  might  pass  for  men,  but  for  the  elegant  ornament  of  braiding  their  hair  with  flowers. 
Silks,  satins,  and  occasionally  fine  cottons,  form  the  material  of  dress  for  the  higher  ranks  : 
the  lower  are  clod  in  coarse  cottons.  The  button  forms  the  attribute  of  rank,  and  by  its 
various  shapes  and  sixes  expresses  at  once,  to  a Chinese  eye,  the  dignity  of  the  wearer. 

4400.  The  Ctiinese  differ  from  the  other  Orientals  in  their  foody  and  in  the  mode  of  taking 
it.  Instead  of  squatting  on  the  floor,  and  eating  with  their  fingers,  they  sit  on  chairs,  eat  off* 
tables,  and  raise  the  food  to  their  mouth  with  a species  of  chopsticks.  Their  dishes  are 
placed  on  small  tables,  but  piled  in  successive  stages  over  each  other.  They  consist,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  confections  and  fruits,  the  latter  of  which  are  iced.  One  favourite  luxury 
of  the  rich  consists  of  soups  made  with  the  gelatinous  substances,  sea  slug,  birds’  nests, 
&c.,  imported  fTom  the  East  India  islands.  The  mandarins  live  luxuriously,  and  have 
several  meals  a day,  with  numerous  dishes  at  each.  The  ordinary  Chinese  can  have  only 
rice,  with  a little  seasoning ; but  they  eat  heartily  of  it,  and  scarcely  any  thing,  Mr.  Barrow 
says,  puts  a Chinese  out  of  humour,  except  being  interrupted  at  his  victuals.  Tea  is  the 
well  known  universal  beverage,  presented  at  and  after  meals,  and  on  all  occasions.  It  is 
drunk  without  cream  or  sugar,  hot  water  being  poured  over  the  leaves.  Their  wine  is  bad, 
but  they  have  an  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  grain,  of  which  they  sip  pretty  largely  in  private. 
Even  convivial  excesses  occasionally  take  place. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

• 4401.  Having  thus  completed  the  general  survey  of  China,  its  details  will  not  detain  us 
long ; since,  though  vast,  they  present  a monotonous  uniformity,  and  do  not,  at  any  point 
but  one,  come  in  contact  with  European  connections  and  interests. 

4402.  We  shall  begin  with  the  province  of  Pechelee,  the  most  northerly,  and,  though  not 
the  finest,  yet  distinguished  as  containing  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Its  elevation,  as  well 
as  its  position,  combine  to  render  the  climate  comparatively  cold ; ice  prevails  for  three 
or  four  months  in  the  year;  the  sea-coast  is  marshy  ; and,  instead  of  rice,  wheat  and  barley, 
the  species  of  grain  that  belong  to  the  temperate  climates  are  chiefly  raised.  The  Tartar 
frontier  presents  mountains  of  considerable  height,  over  which  extends  the  Great  Wall. 

4403.  PeJcin  (Jig*  664.),  the  celebrated  capital  of  this  great  empire,  stands  almost  in  a 

comer  of  it,  only  forty  miles  from 
the  Great  Wall.  It  consists  of 
two  very  distinct  parts,  the  Chinese 
and  the  Tartar  cities,  of  which 
the  former  is  the  most  elegant 
and  populous,  but  the  latter  is 
adorned  by  the  imperial  palace 
and  gardens.  The  united  city  is 
a!>out  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference, surrounded  by  walls,  like 
every  other  in  China ; but  those  of 
Pekin  are  peculiarly  lofty,  and 
completely  hide  the  city  from  those 
who  are  without.  The  population 
has  been  a subject  of  controversy. 
The  English  embassy  calculated  it 
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at  3,000,000 ; probably  too  high  ; but  Malte-Brun,  in  calling  this  “ an  extravagance  more  than 
English,"  commits,  we  apprehend,  a much  greater  one,  when  he  says,  that  this  number  could 
not  have  room  to  stand  upright  in  Pekin.  The  Russian  embassy  judged  it  only  double  the 
size  of  Moscow,  and  as  containing  nearly  as  much  unoccupied  ground ; which  would  infer  only 
000,000  or  700,000.  But  Moscow  is  built  in  a very  scattered  manner,  and  s much  greater 
number  of  Chinese  are  understood  to  live  under  the  same  roof  than  is  usual  among  the 
inhabitants  of  any  dty  in  Europe.  The  estimate  of  Le  Comte,  who  appears  to  have  studied 
this  subject  with  particular  attention,  is  2,000,000 ; which,  perhaps,  with  a little  abatement, 
may  be  nearest  the  truth.  Pekin  is  divided  into  regular  streets,  the  principal  one  of  which 
crosses  the  whole  city,  and  is  about  120  feet  wide,  unpaved,  but  carefully  watered.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  shops  which,  though,  like  every  other  ediflee  in  the  empire,  seldom  exceed- 
ing one  story  in  height,  ore  adorned  with  flags,  varnish,  painting,  and  lanterns  of  a peculiar 
and  elegant  construction.  The  streets  arc  immensely  crowded,  as  the  Chinese  spend  much 
time  in  the  open  air. 

4404.  Other  towns  in  Pcchelee  are  Tongchoo  and  Tiensing,  the  ports  of  Pekin ; one  on 
the  Pdlio,  and  the  other  lower  down,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Queyho.  This  last  was 
stated  by  the  mandarins  to  contain  700,000  souls;  an  estimate  which  seemed  to  agree  with 
the  crowds  it  put  forth  ; and  its  length  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  London.  Paoting,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  viceroy,  has  an  agreeable  inland  situation  in  the  heart  of  a fertile  district. 

4405.  Shantung,  to  the  north  of  Pecbelee,  Is  traversed  in  the  went  bv  the  Great  Canal  on  its  way  to  the 
Yellow  River,  and  in  the  east  stretches  into  a great  peninsula.  This  province  is  mountainous ; many  parts  ot 
tt  are  bleak,  and  thinly  inhabited  ; and,  instead  of  rice  and  wheat,  yield  only  the  inferior  articles  of  d'hourra 
and  millet.  Valuable  mines  of  coal  are  found  here,  which  serve  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  empire  Tsinan, 
the  capital,  is  an  ancient  city,  with  the  tombs  of  many  kings  In  its  neighbourhood  ; it  has,  at  present,  flourish- 
ing manufactures  of  silk. 

4406.  Proceeding  southwards,  still  along  the  Great  Canal, wc  enter  Kiangnan,  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  China. 
Here  are  all  the  grand  communications  of  the  empire  meet : the  Hoang.ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  flow  into 
the  sea,  and  are  connected  by  the  Great  CanaL  Mr.  Barrow  describes  with  admiration  the  scene  which  ap- 
peared at  their  junction  : — “ the  multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of  commerce,  of  convenience,  and  of  pleasure  i 
some  gliding  down  the  stream  towards  the  sea,  others  working  against  it  by  sails,  oars,  and  wheels,  and 
others  lying  at  anchor ; the  banks  on  either  side,  as  well  as  those  of  the  canals,  covered  with  towns  as  fat 
a*  the  eye  can  reach ; tne  continuance,  along  the  canals,  of  cities,towns,  and  villages,  almost  without  inter, 
ruptioa” 

4407.  Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  is,  in  extent,  considerably  superior  to  Pekin. 
The  exterior  wall,  enclosing  the  suburbs,  resembles  rather  the  boundary  of  a province  than 
of  a city.  Since  the  government  and  tribunals,  however,  were  transferred  to  Pekin,  it  has 
greatly  declined,  and  about  a third  part  of  its  area  is  now  uninhabited.  It  still  continuer* 
to  be  the  most  manufacturing  city  of  China.  Its  silks,  its  paper,  the  cottons  bearing  its 
name,  are  preferred  over  the  empire  to  those  made  elsewhere.  Learning  also  continues  to 
flourish  in  an  unrivalled  degree ; the  booksellers*  shops  are  nowhere  so  amply  furnished  ; 
and  a greater  number  of  doctors  are  sent  forth  from  it  than  from  any  other  city.  Nanking 
contains,  also,  in  its  pagoda,  or  porcelain  tower  (Jig . 665.),  the  chief  architectural  monu- 
ment of  the  empire.  It  con- 
sists of  nine  stories,  ascended 
by  884  steps.  The  material 
is  a fine  white  tile,  which, 
being  painted  in  various  co- 
lours, has  the  appearance  of 
porcelain ; and  the  whole  is 
so  artfully  joined  together  as 
to  seem  one  entire  piece. 
The  galleries  are  filled  wita 
images,  and  set  round  with 
bells,  which  jingle  when  agi- 
tated by  the  wind.  On  the 
top  is  a large  ball,  in  the  shape 
of  a pine-apple,  of  which  the 
Chinese  boast  as  consisting 
of  solid  gold  ; but  on  that 
kmmuw  towm  at  mhim.  point  foreign  observers  seem 

to  be  sceptical. 


4406.  In  this  province,  also,  the  traveller  who  proceeds  southward  along  the  Great  Canal  finds  the  large  and 
beautifUl  city  of  Soutcheou/oo,  which  the  Chinese  extol  as  their  terrestrial  paradise  Branches  from  the  Great 
Canal  traverse  it  throughout,  and  render  it,  like  Venice,  a dty  on  the  water*.  The  small  lake  of  Tnihoo,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  picturesque  hill*,  affords  a scene  of  delightful  recreation.  Here  all  the 
classes  whose  function  is  to  minister  to  pleasure,  lawful  or  unlawful,  are  trained  to  their  respective  vocations : 
comedians,  dancers,  jugglers,  and  the  females  destined  to  fill  the  haraim.  of  the  great.  The  latter  are  judged 
to  be  fairer  and  more  gracefully  attired  than  those  of  the  northern  cities;  and  paint,  both  red  and  white,  is 
lavished  to  heighten  their  beauties. 

4409.  To  the  north,  Kiangnan  has  on  its  left  the  maritime  province  of  Tckekiang,  one  of  the  finest  in  China, 
and  covered  in  particular  with  extensive  plantations  of  mulberries  The  surface  is  very  picturesque,  its  rich 
plains  being  varied  by  irregular  hills  and  rugged  rock*  It  is  distinguished  by  containing  the  great  city  of 
Mange  boo- too,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Great  Canal  joins  the  riveT  Chiang,  which  here.  In  approaching 
the  sea,  spreads  into  an  ample  lake.  This  is  the  city  described  by  Marco  Polo  under  the  name  of  Quintal,  aa 
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the  capital  of  southern  China,  and  « the  moat  splendid  and  delightful  he  ever  *aw.  Even  in  it*  present 
decline,  its  magnitude,  rivalling  that  of  Pekin  ; the  varied  beauties  of  its  lake,  the  numerous  pleasure  parties 
which  cover  its  surface,  the  gilded  barges,  with  floating  streamers,  sailing  to  and  fro,  and  the  aerial  pavilions 
with  which  its  margin  is  studded,  form  a magic  scene,  which  acquits  of  all  romance  the  glowing  descriptions 
of  that  celebrated  traveller. 

4410.  Kiangsee,  to  the  east  of  Tchekiang,  is  a province  bordered  and  traversed  by  mountains  of  considerable 
height;  but  as  these  mountains,  wherever  it  is  possible,  are  cultivated  to  the  summit,  and  have  many  fine 
intervening  valleys,  it  is  almost  as  fertile  and  populous  as  any  of  the  other  provinces.  It  is  traversed  by  the 

\ Povang  lake,  a noble  piece  of  water,  surrounded  by  mountains  of  considerable  height,  whose  sides  are  highly 

cultivated  and  peopled.  Nanchang,  the  capital,  on  a river  which  falls  Into  it  from  the  north,  presents  menu- 
meets  characterising  a city  of  the  first  rank,  but  is  now  reduced  to  a state  of  poverty.  Yaotcheoufoo,  and 
several  other  cities,  rise  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  place  most  worthy  of  notice  in  Kiangsee  is  Kinte. 
ching,  which  the  Chinese,  indeed,  account  only  a village,  but  a village  which,  according  to  some,  contain# 
1,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  its  site  is  marked  by  the  clouds 
of  flame  and  smoke  which  rise  from  it.  and  make  it  appear  at  night  like  a great  city  on  fire.  No  foreigner  hat 
ever  been  admitted  into  its  precincts,  lest  he  should  discover  the  secret  of  the  (coc esses  there  carried  on.  A 
river  which  falls  into  the  Poyang  lake  affords  the  moans  of  exporting  the  produce  of  Kintcching.  and  ex- 
changing it  for  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

4411.  Interposed  between  Kiangsee  and  the  ocean  is  the  maritime  province  of  Fokien,  or  Footchien , a region 
of  considerable  resort  to  early  European  navigators,  while  the  southern  ports  of  China  continued  open  to 
them.  It  is  now  little  noticed ; but  is  described  as  a very  fine  province,  covered  with  hills,  usually  such  as 
Chinese  industry'  can  cultivate  to  the  very  summit  It  abounds  not  only  in  grain,  but  in  fruit,  particularly 
oranges ; and  the  tea  plant  is  reared  on  a great  scale.  Foutcheou,  the  capital,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a 
great  river  which  admits  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  crossed  by  a superb  bridge  of  100  arches,  makes  an  ample 
display  of  whatever  is  splendid  or  beautiful  in  a Chinese  capital  Amoy,  on  an  island  upon  the  coast,  affords 
a very  fine  harbour,  whence  the  Chinese  carry  on  a great  part  of  their  foreign  trade. 

4412.  The  southern  frontier  of  Kiangsee  is  bounded  by  a lofty  and  naked  barrier  of  mountains,  which 
interrupts  the  water  communication,  hitherto  continued  from  Pekin.  On  the  other  side  is  the  province  of 
Ouangtung,  the  northern  approach  of  which  consists,  in  a great  measure,  of  naked  and  rugged  mountains, 
diversified  by  fantastic  rocks,  and  on  many  part*  of  which  even  Chinese  industry  can  impress  only  a very 
limited  cultivation.  The  interior,  however,  beyond  tbe  city  of  Chaucheuu-foo,  equals  any  of  the  other  maritime 
provinces.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Pekiang,  to  which  goods,  from  the  great  water  communication,  are 
conveyed  by  a land  carriage  of  some  days,  and  which,  during  a course  of  250  miles,  is  covered  with  barks 
transporting  merchandise  to  and  from  Canton. 

4413.  Canton  (Jig-  666.),  the  best  known  city  of  China,  and  with  which  alone  Europeans 

carry  on  habitual  intercourse,  is  si- 
tuated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pekiang 
with  the  Taho,  a much  larger  river 
coming  from  the  west.  Their  united 
streams  spread  below  this  city  into  a 
broad  estuary,  called,  by  Europeans, 
the  Bocca  Tigris,  which  extends  about 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  to  its  junction  with  tbe  ocean. 
Canton  itself  is  about  five  miles  in 
circumference ; besides  which,  its  ex- 
tensive suburbs  compose,  as  it  were, 
another  city.  The  great  estuary  of 
the  Bocca  Tigris  also  is  covered  with 

floating  mansions  arranged  in  streets,  the  tenants  of  which  have  no  home  on  land.  The 
hongs,  or  factories,  are  handsome  buildings,  situated  in  the  suburbs,  and  arranged  in 
a line  along  the  water.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  front  of  almost  every  house  is  a 
shop  ; but  the  suburbs  and  vicinity  contain  many  agreeable  sites,  in  which  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  have  erected  their  mansions.  All  that  lias  been  said  of  the  European  trade  of 
China  applies  to  that  of  Canton,  now  the  sole  theatre  of  this  trade ; for  the  admission 
granted  at  an  early  period  into  Amoy  and  Liampo  has  long  been  withdrawn. 

4414.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Bocca  Tigris  in  the  Island  of  Macao,  separated  from  the  continent  only  by  a 
narrow  river  channel.  It  was  once  a place  of  high  importance,  whence  the  Portuguese,  in  the  day*  or  their 
pride,  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  China  It  ha*  more  than  shared,  however,  in 
that  supine  sloth  and  decay  which  has  involved  all  their  Eastern  empire.  The  town  contains,  at  present,  a po- 
pulation of  about  12,(00.  including  about  4000  Portuguese,  who  still  fit  out  a few  vessels,  or  give  their  name  to 
those  whom  it  benefits  m trading  with  this  Jealous  government  Tbirteeo  churches,  four  convents,  and  fifty 
secular  ecclesiastics,  are  supported  by  this  priest-ridden  population. 

4415.  West  of  Quangtong  is  Ruangsce,  which  does  not  rank  high  a*  to  wealth  and  population,  a great  part 
of  it*  territory  being  covered  with  thick  forest*  and  rugged  mountains.  In  the  south,  however,  are  plains 
that  yield  abundance  of  rice,  of  which  a supply  is  even  sent  to  Canton  The  river  Taho,  which  traverses  it 
throughout,  has  its  navigation  obstructed  by  rocks  ami  cataracts.  Considerable  mines  are  said  to  exist  in  this 
province,  which  the  Jealousy  of  the  government  prevent*  from  being  worked.  Neither  Qucyling.fou,  the 
capital,  nor  any  of  the  other  cities  of  Quangsce,  rank  with  those  of  the  rest  of  China, 

441&  West  of  Ruangsce  is  the  frontier  province  of  Yunan,  situated  on  a still  more  lofty  portion  of  that 
great  chain  which  traverses  the  southern  portion  of  the  empire.  Though  the  site  be  elevated,  and  the  climate 
consequently  temperate,  it  is  well  peopled,  ami  yields  many  valuable  products.  The  upland  tracts  are  occu- 
pied by  a hardy  highland  race,  called  I-olo,  of  a totally  different  temper  from  the  other  Chinese.  Such  is  their 
valour,  and  the  strength  of  their  haunts,  that  even  this  jealous  and  despotic  government  has  been,  alter  long 
effort,  obliged  to  content  itself  with  a formal  acknowledgment  of  homage,  leaving  the  internal  government 
to  be  entirely  conducted  by  hereditary  chief*,  to  whom  their  clan*  pay  almost  implicit  submission.  The 
metallic  wealth  of  the  province  is  said  to  be  considerable,  and  even  to  include  gold.  The  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  once  handsome  and  considerable,  has  been  injured  by  civil  war. 

441/.  Front  Yunan,  tracing  the  frontier  northward,  we  find  Koeitchoo,  a still  ruder  province,  filled  with 
turbulent  and  refractory  tribes.  Its  cities  are  small,  being  little  better  than  military  post*  with  strong  garrisons, 
which,  a*  the  revenue*  of  tbe  province  are  unequal  to  support  them,  prove  burdcusome  to  the  imperial  trea- 
tury.  It  contains,  however,  a number  of  valuable  metals,  particularly  copper. 
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4418.  Seek  turn,  the  next  frontier  province  to  the  north,  presents  a much  more  favourable  aspect  Its  moun- 
tains are  only  of  moderate  height,  and  it  it  traversed  and  fertilised  by  the  gTcat  river  Yang-Ue-kiang.  Along 
with  the  silk,  sugar-cano,  and  grain  of  China,  it  unites  the  Tartarian  commodities  of  musk  and  rhubarb,  and 
is  also  distinguished  for  a small  and  active  breed  of  horses.  The  capital.  Tching.tou.fou,  though  much  injured 
during  the  civil  wars,  is  still  very  populous,  and  carries  on  a great  trade. 

4419.  The  nortk-ieestem  angle  of  China  is  composed  of  the  province  of  Shensee,  which  is  very  extensive, 
and  throws  out,  as  it  were,  even  a long  promontory  into  the  Tartarian  desert.  It*  aspect  is  mountainous,  and 
somewhat  rude  j but  it  is  highly  productive  of  wheat  and  millet,  and  contains  copious  pastures,  on  which 
large  herds  of  cattle  are  fed.  The  inhabitants,  exposed  to  perpetual  incursions  from  the  Tartars,  are  trained 
to  arms,  and  are  of  a more  hardy  and  courageous  character  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Its  capital, 
Singanfmt,  Is  a fine  city,  strongly  fortified,  and  always  well  garrisoned. 

4420.  Between  Shensee  and  Pechelee , with  which  our  survey  began,  the  interval  is  filled  by  the  small  pro. 
vince  of  Shansee,  which  presents  an  aspect  very  similar  to  its  western  neighbour.  The  climate  is  healthy  ; 
yielding  wheat,  millet,  and  even  good  grapes,  which  are  not,  however,  employed  in  making  wine : it  has  also 
considerable  mines  of  iron.  Tay-yuen-fou,  the  capital,  is  distinguished  for  splendid  palaces  belonging  to  a 
former  dynasty,  now,  however,  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

4421.  After  making  this  complete  circuit  of  China , we  have  still  left  the  Interior  provinces  of  Honan  and 
Houquang,  which  compose  the  centre  of  the  empire.  They  rank  among  its  finest  portions,  being  watered 
by  the  two  great  parallel  rivers,  and  by  numerous  tributaries  with  which  they  are  fed.  Houquang  has  been 
called  the  granary,  and  Honan  Ihe  garden,  of  the  empire.  The  former  is  particularly  marked  by  the  vast 
numbers  or  lakes  which  it  contains,  and  which  are  signified  by  its  very  name.  That  of  Tongting  is  described 
to  be  300  miles  in  circumference,  and  covered  with  numberless  vessels,  the  tenants  of  which  derive  their  sub. 
sistencc  from  its  waters.  Vouchang,  the  capital.  Is  an  immense  city,  especially  when  viewed  in  combination 
with  Hang- yang,  only  separated  from  it  by  the  broad  channel  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  The  French  writers 
compare  the  former  to  Paris,  and  the  latter  to  Lyons.  Thousands  of  barks  along  the  whole  length  of  these 
cities  form  a continued  forest.  The  towns  of  Honan  arc  not  so  distinguished,  though  that  bearing  the  name 
of  the  province  has  been  reckoned  by  the  Chinese  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Kay.yong,  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  is  defended  from  the  inundation  of  the  Hoang-ho  only  by  strong  dikes,  which  were  broken  down  by 
the  enemy  in  the  last  war ; a disaster  from  which  it  has  never  rully  recovered. 

4422.  China,  generally  speaking,  is  a country  strictly  continental,  composed  of  a rounded  range  of  coast, 
little  broken  into  bays  and  promontories.  There  are.  however,  several  insular  appendages  to  it,  which  deserve 
notice.  Of  these,  the  most  Interesting  arc  the  island*  called  Loo-Choo,  or  Lcu-chew.  The  great  Loo-Choo  is 
about  fifty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  mile*  broad  : and  it  is  the  principal  of  a group 
of  thirty-six,  situated  about  4U>  miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  China.  It  is  at  present  tributary  to  the  latter 
country,  though  the  supremacy  has  been  sometimes  disputed  by  Japan  ; and  from  China  it  also  derives  its 
literature.  The  great  island  Itself  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on  the  globe.  According 
to  Mr.  Maclood,  *•  the  verdant  lawns  and  romantic  scenery  of  Tinian  and  Juan  Fernandes,  so  well  described 
in  Anson’s  Voyage,  arc  here  displayed  in  higher  perfection,  and  on  a much  more  magnificent  scale  for  cul- 
tivation is  added  to  the  most  enchanting  beauties  of  nature."  The  sea  breezes,  blowing  over  it  at  every  season 
of  the  year,  preserve  it  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; and  numerous  rivulets,  which  seldom  or  never 
stagnate  into  marshes,  render  it  at  once  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  population  could  not  be  conjectured  ; but, 
from  the  extent  and  state  of  cultivation,  it  must  be  considerable.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants  appears 
every  way  to  harmonise  with  the  charms  of  their  climate  and  scenery.  They  are  gay,  kindly,  hospitable,  and 
intelligent  They  exhibit  none  of  the  recluse  and  contracted  habits  of  the  Chinese,  but  meet  frequently 
together  at  little  festivals  in  the  open  air.  and  appear  peculiarly  alive  to  social  enjoyment  They  showed 
extreme  attachment  to  the  English,  though  they  still  adhered  to  the  jealous  precaution  of  preventing  them 
from  penetrating  into  the  country,  and  even  as  much  as  possible  from  landing  : as  well  as  to  that  of  keeping 
the  females  secluded  from  their  view.  This  primitive  race  appeared,  to  Captains  Mac  I cod  and  Hall,  to  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money,  and  without  any  arms  offensive  or  defensive;  but  the  scrutinising 
observation  of  Captain  Becchey  discovered  that  in  neither  respect  were  they  so  remarkably  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  artillery  and  muskets  of  the  English,  however,  were  to  them  quite  a new  and  an 
astonishing  sight ; but  the  employment  of  the  latter  against  animals  caused  them  such  pain,  that  it  was  soon 
discontinued.  Tne  people  of  Loo-Choo  are  a diminutive  race,  averaging  only  five  feet  two  inches  high ; but 
stout  and  well  built : their  faces  rather  agreeable  than  handsome.  Indeed,  the  whole  animal  creation,  except 
the  poultry.  is  small,  but  otherwise  of  excellent  quality.  This  interesting  group  appears  to  extend  about  500 
miles  in  a direction  nearly  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Captain  Broughton,  who  landed  on  some  of  the 
islands  at  the  eastern  extremity,  found  there  the  same  mild  and  courteous  people  with  those  of  the  great 
island. 

4421  The  island  of  Formosa , called  by  the  natives  Tal-ouan,  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  impudent 
fiction  of  Psalmanaxar.  The  western  part,  to  which  alone  the  ajiplication  of  Formosa,  or  fair,  is  applicable,  is 
in  possession  of  the  Chinese,  and  may  rank  with  their  best  provinces.  Its  surface  is  finely  diversified,  and 
watered  by  numerous  rivulets  descending  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  island.  Settlements  were  formed  here 
first  by  the  Portuguese,  arid  then  by  the  Dutch  ; but  both  are  now  expelled.  The  eastern  part,  rugged  and 
mountainous,  is  occupied  by  races  almost  savage,  who  live  by  hunting,  sleep  on  leaves,  have  scarcely  any 
clothes  or  furniture,  and  tattoo  their  skin  like  the  rudest  of  the  South  Sea  islanders 

4424.  Hainan  is  a large  island,  l'Jb  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  separated  by  a narrow  channel  from 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Quang.tong.  Though  in  view  of  vessels  going  to  Canton,  it  is  little 
known  or  visited.  The  interior  Is  mountainous ; but  a great  part  of  the  island  is  moist  and  unhealthy  ; and, 
though  the  necessaries  of  lifo  are  abundant,  the  people  seem  litUc  improved.  They  arc  ugly,  of  small  stature, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  wear  scarcely  any  clothes.  When  Krusensteni  visited  them,  in  1805.  they 
were  found  subject  to  the  pirates  of  the  Ladrones.  That  group  of  isles,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
a larger  one  of  the  same  name  in  the  South  Sea,  extends  close  along  the  coast  of  China  from  Hainan  to 
Canton.  Their  a*i>ect  is  rocky,  bleak,  ami  rugged,  like  fragments  torn  from  the  continent  by  some  violent 
convulsion,  and  their  sides  are  dashed  with  the  continual  spray  of  the  waves.  Although  a very  small  Euro, 
pean  force  would  be  sufficient  to  root  out  the  nest  of  pirates  that  harbour  there,  they  have  continued  to  defy 
the  whole  maritime  force  of  the  celestial  empire. 

4425.  Along  the  coast  of  Tchekiang  extends  the  almost  numberless  group  of  the  Tehusan  islands,  of  which, 
in  a sail  of  60  miles,  300  have  been  discovered.  They  arc  small,  not  rugged  like  the  Ladrones,  but  verdant, 
cultivated,  and  rising  from  the  sea  in  a conical  shape.  One  of  them,  called  Pootoo,  is  described  as  a perfect 
paradise,  and  as  being  occupied  by  a body  of  3000  monk*,  who  have  400  temples,  with  houses  and  gardens 
attached  to  them.  This  establishment  is  richly  endowed,  and  celebrated  throughout  the  empire.  There  are 
many  fine  ports  in  these  islands,  and  the  channel*  between  them  are  crowded  with  almost  innumerable 
vessels,  carrying  on  a commerce,  of  which  the  centre  is  at  Ning.po,  on  the  opposite  coast  The  great  Tehusan 
island  is.  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  highly  cultivated.  Tmghai,  the 
capital,  intersected  by  canals,  resembles  Venice  on  a small  scale,  and  present*  a crowded  scene  of  bu>y 
industry. 
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Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect- 

4426.  Thibet,  or,  as  M.  Klaproth  lias  recently  called  it,  Tubet,  forms  a mountain  region  of  a 
very  peculiar  character.  We  have  already  traced  the  mighty  mountain  ridge  of  Himalayah, 
forming  the  whole  northern  boundary  of  Hindostan.  Parallel  to  this,  at  a varying  distance, 
extends  another,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  lofty,  which  the  Chinese  called  the  Kuenlun, 
and  at  its  western  extremity,  Ksoung-ling,  or  the  Blue  Mountains.  Towards  the  east,  it 
penetrates  with  its  snowy  peaks  the  Chinese  province  of  Shensee,  being  there,  too,  con- 
nected with  a mighty  circuit  of  mountains  that  surround  the  lake  of  Kokonor,  and,  as 
Humboldt  conceives,  give  rise  to  the  Yellow  Kiver.  At  this  eastern  portion  of  the  range, 
the  interval  which  separates  it  from  the  Himalayah  is  of  considerable  breadth,  and  includes 
some  fruitful  and  highly  cultivated  plains.  As  the  two  chains  proceed  westward,  the  space 
between  them  is  gradually  narrowed,  till,  at  their  extremity,  they  meet  and  form  one  mass 
with  the  Hindoo  Koh,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  which  extends  thence  westward  through  Inde- 
pendent Persia.  M.  Humboldt  even  views  the  two  boundary  chains  of  Thibet  somewhat  as 
debris  sail l a ns,  shattered  branches  from  the  Caucasus.  The  Hiudoos,  w ho  see  them  in  their 
closest  approach  to  each  other,  consider  both  as  the  Himalayah,  and  Thibet  as  only  a great 
and  long  valley  enclosed  within  this  astonishing  chain.  High  detached  branches  from  both 
of  the  great  boundaries  penetrate  and  encroach  upon  the  territory ; yet,  wherever  the  breadth 
b at  ail  considerable,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a vast  table-plain,  the  most 
elevated,  perhaps,  on  the  globe,  which  yields  only  scanty  crops  of  grain,  but  is  pastured  with 
numerous  flocks  of  animals  peculiar  to  this  elevated  region.  Thiltet  presents  a region  every 
way  distinct  in  aspect  and  character  from  Hindostan,  whence  it  is  separated  only  by  a 
mountain  ridge.  Instead  of  sultry  plains,  luxuriant  harvests,  and  magnificent  cities,  appear 
only  rude  plains,  covered  writh  scanty  herbage,  and  diversified  by  rocky  heights,  under 
whose  shelter  a few  rougb-built  villages  find  protection  from  the  chilling  winds  of  the  snow- 
clad  mountains. 

4427.  Besides  its  grand  mountain  features,  Thibet  is  distinguished  as  containing  the 
source  of  many  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia.  The  Indus  and  the  Sanpoo,  rising  near  to 
each  other,  from  that  loftiest  part  of  the  chain  which  gives  rise,  on  the  other  side,  to  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  traverse  this  high  plain  in  contrary  directions.  The  Indus,  after 
draining  tlie  waters  which  descend  into  it  from  the  western  part  of  both  ridges,  bursts 
its  mountain  barrier,  takes  a new  direction,  and  flows  southward  into  the  ocean.  The 
course  of  the  Sanpoo  has  not  been  traced  beyond  the  vicinity  of  Lassa ; and  the  theory  which 
identified  it  with  the  Brahmapoutra  has  become,  at  least,  extremely  doubtful.  There  seems, 
however,  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  most  of  the  great  rivers  which  water  the  empire  of 
China  and  the  kingdoms  between  it  and  India,  derive  their  sources  from  the  mountains  of 
Thibet.  The  Sutledge,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Indus,  also  takes  its  rise  upon  their 
berder. 

4428.  Thibet  contains  the  lakes  of  Afanasarowara  and  Ratvan  Hrad,  picturesque  and  striking 
objects,  encircled  by  some  of  the  loftiest  snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Himalayah,  and  which 
are  held  by  the  Hindoos  in  religious  veneration  j yet  they  are  by  no  means  of  great  extent. 
The  lake  Tchemarorel,  farther  to  the  west,  is  similarly  described  by  M.  Gerard.  The 
Chinese  maps  delineate  in  the  north-eastern  part  the  lake  of  Terkiri,  seventy  miles  long,  and 
several  others,  respecting  which  no  further  particulars  are  yet  know  n. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Subsect.  1.  Geology . 

4429.  Gold  is  found  in  grains  in  many  of  the  rivers,  and  also  disseminated  and  in  masses 
in  quartz  rock  and  other  rocks.  Silver  ores  are  not  mentioned  by  travellers,  but  some  varieties 
of  galena  contain  that  metal.  Mines  of  lead  occur,  but  they  are  not  worked  to  any  extent ; 
ores  of  iron  and  copper  occur  in  different  quarters,  and  the  Thibetians  are  said  to  work  rich 
mines  of  mercury,  the  ore  being  cinnabar . Rock  salt  is  reported  to  be  common  ; but  the  most 
interesting  saline  mineral  met  with  iu  Thibet  is  that  named  tincal,  or  borax.  According  to 
Mr.  Saunders,  the  lake  from  which  borax  and  common  salt  are  obtained  is  fifteen  days’  journey 
north  from  Teshoo  Lomboo.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky  mountains,  it  receives  no 
rivulets,  but  is  fed  by  brackish  springs  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  itself.  The  borax 
is  found  crystallised  in  the  lake,  and  is  taken  up  in  large  masses,  which  are  then  broken,  for  the 
convenience  of  carriage,  and  exposed  to  dry.  This  mineral,  though  collected  for  a consider- 
able length  of  time,  has  no  appearance  of  diminishing,  and  most  probably  is  continually 
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formed  anew.  The  lake  is  said  to  be  at  least  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  For  a part  of 
the  year  it  is  frozen  over.  In  Thibet,  as  in  Europe,  borax  is  employed  for  soldering,  and  as 
a flux  for  promoting  the  fusion  of  gold  and  silver. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

4430.  The  reader  it  referred  to  the  remarks  under  this  head  at  page  965. 


Subsect.  3.  Zoology. 

4431.  The  Zoology  of  Thibet  and  of  Tartary  cannot  well  be  separated  in  a work  of  this 
nature,  and  with  the  scanty  knowledge  we  yet  possess  of  their  productions.  We  shall  there- 
fore enumerate  the  most  remarkable  quadrupeds  that  have  yet  been  found  on  the  elevated 
deserts  of  Central  Asia. 

(ieorjnehu  L**uru*.  H Air-tailed  L«- 


Va'pn  Cortae . Conac  Tox. 
Vutpsrt  K«nkM.  Tartarian  Fox. 

** tvs  altun  uv  A Ipirte  FoteeaU 

Jasrulua.  Siberian  Jerboa. 


TMpoa  brachraras.  Short -tailed  Jit  boa. 
Dipui  minutua.  LitUe  abort -tail  Ml  Jerboa. 
Gerbillu*  T amariclnu*.  The  Tamarisk. 
OerbUUu  meridional  i*.  Torrid  Taraanak- 
Lcptu  Total.  Mongolian  Hare. 

LagontT*  Ogotoma.  <Jr*y  Pica. 


Equu*  Hrmionux-  Mongolian  Hone. 
Mom  hut  roust  hifcnit.  TluUtan  Mud. 
< ervut  Psorgua  ? Tartarian  Roe. 

Oris  Ammon.  A dan.  Sheep. 

“ — Yax  Bteon. 


4432.  Several  of  the  above  quadrupeds  claim  a more  particular  notice ; as  the  Mongolian 
Horse,  tbe  Pica  Hare,  the  Musk  I)eer,  and  the  Tartarian  Roe. 

4433.  The  Mongolian  Horse  (Equus  Hemionus  Pali.)  inhabits,  in  troops,  the  great  central 
deserts  of  Asia.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  horse,  but  is  distinguished  by  having 
hairs  only  at  the  end  of  the  tail : along  the  back  is  a black  line : the  ears  in  size  are  rather 
larger  than  intermediate  between  those  of  the  horse  and  mule : the  tail  is  black,  near  two 
feet  long,  and  much  like  that  of  a cow.  This  was  probably  the  wild  mule  of  the  ancients. 
All  the  proportions  of  this  singular  animal  exhibit  much  lightness  and  elegance.  It  runs 
almost  literally  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  carrying  its  head  erect,  and  snuffing  up  the 
wind  : its  air  is  wild  and  fiery,  and  tbe  fleetest  courser  that  ever  scoured  the  desert  would  in 
vain  attempt  to  overtake  it.  When  unmolested,  its  character  is  peaceable  and  social.  Their 
troops  are  from  20  to  100  in  number,  each  headed  by  a chief,  who  acts  as  guide  and  sentinel. 
It  is  said  to  leap  three  times  in  a circle  round  the  object  which  inspires  fear.  If  the  chief 
is  slain,  which,  from  his  temerity  in  approaching  very  near  the  hunters,  will  sometimes  happen, 
the  troop  disperse.  The  Mongols,  the  Tun  gooses,  and  other  Tartar  nations  bordering  the 
Great  Desert,  hunt  these  animals  for  their  flesh,  which  they  highly  esteem ; but  it  appears 
they  have  never  succeeded  in  taming  it, 

4434.  The  Grey  Pica  Hare  is  not  more  than  aix  inches  long.  It  ia  common  in  the  Tartarian  desert*,  and 
beyond  Lake  Baikal.  These  little  animals  dig  very  deep  burrow*  with  two  or  three  entrance*,  furnished  at 
the  bottom  with  a thick  arul  soft  bed  of  leave* ; they  wander  about  during  night,  for  they  are  exceedingly 
timid,  and  have  many  enemies.  In  spring  they  begin  to  cut  and  lay  in  their  winter  provision  of  tender 
herbage,  Ate.,  which  they  pile  in  numerous  small  heap*,  like  haycocks,  about  the  entrance  of  their  dwelling, 
previously  tilling  that  as  full  as  it  will  hold.  To  the  external  store  of  provisions  they  probably  gain  access 
during  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  by  undermining  it  from  their  subterraneous  retreat 


4435.  The  Musk  Deer  of  Thibet  {Jig,  668.)  yields  the  valuable  drug  so  called.  The 

animal  itself  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  roebuck. 
The  flesh  is  esteemed,  although  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  tills  scent.  When  the  animal 
is  killed,  the  bag  is  cut  away,  and  made  into  a 
kind  of  purse.  So  powerfully  does  every  part 
retain  this  perfume,  that  even  the  blood  and 
liver  is  frequently  mixed  up  with  the  genuine 
musk  by  the  crafty  Asiatics. 

4436.  The  Tartarian  Roe  is  larger  than  our  roebuck. 
It  is  marked  with  a large  disk  of  white  on  the  but- 
tocks. and  is  remarkable  for  having  no  tail : it  inhabits 
the  loftiest  regions,  only  descending  to  the  plains  in 
winter : the  horns  are  much  branched,  and  of  great  ex- 
panse. 


1.  Orik 

|S.  K-.ktchatov 
S.  Karkaralt 

4.  Kodak 

5.  IUm 

A.  Ho  k rum 
7.  Kopant 
A KhnaUti 

9.  AM. rid 

10.  Kola 

11.  Khiva 

II.'- 

IS- « 

14  Bokhara 
Id.  Kurchv* 

16.  Hatnarcand 

17.  Yakhmd 

18.  Umuba 


10.  Turkntan 
to.  Sowwa 
(1.  Kankan 
tt.  Kodjan 
*3.  K ergon  ah 
94.  Rueedabad 
5i5.  Ihin»*u* 
#6.  Frxabad 
V7.  Cnltraal 

*8.  Prank oi< 

*0.  Mu»/'ooch 
SO.  Yarkand 
31.  Caahgar 
3*/.  Khoten 
S3.  Karla 

34.  Koutrbe 

35.  Chanuhar 
30.  Oouldja 


References  to  the  Map  qf  Thibet  and  Tartary. 

1 Iiml 


37. 

3H.  Ikmrgalaoulei 
39.  Ortu 
4a  Purul 
41.  Oobdo  KboiB 
49.  Oulasoarl  Khoto 

43.  Karakoram 

44.  " 

43. 

46.  Hand 

47.  Barkool 

44.  T tiffin 
49.  Pnm 
30.  Guinak 
31#  Lati 
69.  bum 
63.  Uortope 
61.  baba 


(iihnn,  A moor,  i 
Oaua 

m Attract 
n Kameh 
o Kind*,  or  Indus 
p Uh.  or  8.  W. 
Branch  of  the 
Iridut 
q Stilled#* 
r Taam 
• KiukbouMi 
t Yong-uc-Kl»ng 
u Koofano-Kiong 
v Irawaddy 
w Keen  Dorm 

x Sam  poo. 


Lmkm. 
a Halckoul 
r b Kouin  Koul 
c Aksakal 
d Falk  ad 
e Itaikooi 
f Alaktouga 
r Alakoul 
h IMrlal 
I Zaimng 
j OuUi 


m Khoukhoa  Soar 

o Rowan  Hrad 
P Mmm. 
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4437.  Among  the  very  few  Birds  yet  brought  from  these  unexplored  regions,  we  may 
notice  two  large  Pheasants,  whose  singularity  and  splendour  is  almost  unrivalled. 

♦♦38.  The  Homed  Pheasant  (P.  comntiis),  (Jig.  668.) 
in  sixe  and  general  appearance  U between  the  fowl  and 
the  turkey : the  top  of  the  head  U red,  and  over  each  eye 
ia  a fleshy  blue  substance,  like  a hom,  and  bent  backward*  : 
the  throat  has  a bright  blue  naked  flap,  marked  with  orange 
apota;  the  breast  and  back  is  red;  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
deep  chestnut  brown,  marked  all  over  with  white  spot*  sur- 
rounded with  black. 

4439.  The  magnificent  Impeyan  Pheasant  (Loph  op  horns 
refulgens  7*.)  is  larger  than  a fowL  It  is  called  by  the  In- 
dians the  Bird  of  Gold : its  whole  plumage  i>  metallic,  re- 
flecting every  colour  and  lustre  that  can  be  conceived : the 
crown  of  the  male  it  ornamented  with  several  feathers  shaped 
like  a lance  or  arrow,  and  those  of  the  neck  are  all  pointed. 
It  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  India,  but 
is  very  rare. 

4440.  The  domestic  animaUt  among  tribes  having  no  fixed  habitation,  arc  naturally  few. 
The  Tartar  Horses  appear  to  be  small  and  ill  made,  yet  docile,  and  more  fitted  than  any 

others  to  undergo  long  and  violent  journeys  without 
food.  The  most  vigorous  are  alone  preserved;  the 
others  are  killed  and  eaten,  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
suming provender  wanted  for  the  rest.  The  fat-rum  ped 
Sheep  ( Jig.  670.)  is  a breed  reared  in  southern  Tartary  ; 
the  horns  are  small,  or  wanting  ; the  ears  long  and  pen- 
dulous, and  the  tail  very  short  and  thin.  There  is 
another  breed,  having  very  broad  tails,  with  four,  five, 
and  sometimes  six  horns;  the  wool  of  the  first  is  good, 
but  that  of  the  latter  very  coarse.  The  Thibet  Goals 
are  well  known  to  furnish  materials  for  those  delicate 
shawls  which  bear  this  name : the  hair  is  very  fine  and 
long,  particularly  on  the  back,  and  the  ears  small  and 
pendent. 

Historical  and  Political  Geography . 

4441.  One  section  may  comprehend  the  very  little  that  can  be  said  on  these  subjects. 
Although  Thibet  be  placed  amidst  nations  of  ancient  origin,  its  history  is  almost  a complete 
blank.  By  the  Arabian  geographers  it  is  barely  named ; but,  under  the  name  of  Tebeth, 
Marco  Polo  gives  a series  of  relations  which,  with  a certain  tincture  of  fable,  suggest  a 
country  not  materially  differing  from  that  which  is  now  to  be  described.  The  ecclesiastical 
character  of  its  government,  and  its  subjection  to  a sovereign  priest,  appear  to  have  favoured 
a report,  that  there  existed  in  the  heart  of  Asia  a Christian  monarch,  to  w hom  the  early  dis- 
coverers gave  the  appellation  of  Prester  John.  His  sacred  character,  joined  to  the  strength 
of  the  mountain  barrier  of  his  kingdom,  served  in  a great  measure  to  the  Thibetians  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  barbarous  tribes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Tradition,  however, 
represents  their  shrines  to  have  been  at  different  times  plundered  by  the  Tartars.  The 
most  serious  invasion  was  made  in  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  the  aggressive  and 
encroaching  power  of  Nepal.  Tempted  by  reports  of  the  wealth  of  its  temples,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Pootala,  the  king  of  that  country  marched  an  army  into  Thibet,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  war,  compelled  the  Lama  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of  an  ample  tribute. 
The  emperor  of  China,  professing  to  revere  that  sovereign  priest  as  his  spiritual  head,  deter- 
mined to  interpose  on  his  behalf.  In  1791,  a Chinese  army  of  70,000  men  arrived  at 
Thibet,  and,  notwithstanding  a very  vigorous  resistance,  drove  the  Nepalese  troops  beyond 
the  mountains,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  Chinese  might  even  descry  the  British  pos- 
sessions on  the  plains  below.  The  Thibetians  now  experienced  the  too  frequent  lot  of  a 
weak  state  which  seeks  the  aid  of  a stronger.  The  religious  attachment  of  the  emperor  to 
the  Lama  did  not  prevent  him,  when  he  found  the  country  in  his  hands,  from  assuming  civil 
sway  over  it,  and  limiting  his  ally  to  a spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  whole  country  is  now, 
therefore,  a province  of  China,  which  has  thus  become  almost  conterminous  with  the  British 
Indian  empire.  The  sway,  however,  according  to  the  usual  Chinese  maxims,  is  mild,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  original  plan  of  internal  administration.  The  Chinese  have  only 
established,  along  all  the  Thibetian  frontier,  that  jealous  exclusion  of  foreigners  which  renders 
it  so  difficult  to  gain  information  respecting  any  country  included  within  their  territories. 

4442.  The  government  of  Thibet , so  far  as  it  is  unaffected  by  foreign  interference,  is 
altogether  priestly.  The  lama,  or  high  priest,  is  the  sovereign,  while  the  successive  ranks  of 
monks  and  gylongs  compose  the  nobility.  The  laity  arc  the  vulgar.  It  is  under  the  head  of 
religion,  therefore,  that  we  must  comprehend  the  political  arrangements  of  this  singular 
country. 
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Sect.  IV.  Productive  Industry. 

4443.  Thibet , in  respect  to  agriculture,  labours  under  great  disadvantages.  The  general 
character  of  its  soil  is  bleak,  barren,  and  poor ; wheat  and  barley  can  be  grown  only  in  a 
few  favoured  situations,  and  often  fail  of  coming  to  maturity.  Even  the  herbage,  the  most 
valuable  product,  though  it  reaches  a tolerable  height  during  the  rainy  season,  from  March 
to  September,  suffers  severely  by  arid  and  cold  winds,  which  blow  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  year,  when  it  often  dries  up  and  crumbles  into  dust  Yet  these  mountain 
pastures  posse—  qualities  peculiarly  nutritious  and  grateful,  and  support  numerous  flocks 
and  herds.  Many  species  of  those  especially  belonging  to  Thibet  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  value.  Indeed,  this  side  of  the  mountains  is  alike  noted  for  the  profusion  of 
animal  as  the  other  is  for  that  of  vegetable  life.  Birds,  game,  and  wild  animals  of  various 
descriptions,  are  equally  abundant  with  those  trained  for  the  use  of  man. 

4444.  Among  the  numerous  animals  that  enrich  Thibet,  the  most  prominent  seems  to  be 
the  yak,  an  animal  of  the  buffalo  tribe,  but  in  some  particulars  resembling  the  horse. 
Though  not  employed  in  agriculture,  the  yak  is  of  great  value  for  the  conveyance  of  burdens, 
and  yields  also  a rich  and  nutritious  milk.  Its  tail,  composed  of  a mass  of  long,  flowing 
glossy  hair,  forms,  under  the  name  of  chowrie , a considerable  article  of  trade.  It  is  in 
general  demand  among  the  great  men  of  India,  both  as  an  ornament  and  as  a flap  for  dis- 
persing insects.  Another  animal,  equally  characteristic  and  useful,  is  the  goat,  which  yields 
the  fine  wool  used  in  manufacturing  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  Smaller  than  the  smallest 
English  sheep,  it  is  tlie  most  beautiful  of  the  goat  species.  The  wool  grows  like  down, 
close  to  the  body,  and  is  covered  with  a profusion  of  thick  and  strong  hair.  This  fine 
covering  is  evidently  given  by  nature  as  a fence  against  the  cold,  and  soon  degenerates  in 
any  milder  climate.  Sheep,  though  certainly  not  peculiar  to  Thibet,  are  here  of  peculiar 
value;  the  mutton  being  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  the  fleece  extremely  soft  and 
silky.  The  Iamb  fleeces,  when  tanned  with  the  hair,  afford  linings  considered  particularly 
luxurious  in  China,  Tartary,  and  all  the  cold  districts  of  Asia.  Goats  and  sheep  are  used 
in  this  country  as  beasts  of  burden,  in  which  capacity  they  follow  each  other  in  long  trains, 
and  make  their  way  with  surprising  safety  across  the  most  difficult  and  perilous  mountain 
passes.  The  musk  deer,  a product  of  the  chase,  is  found  also  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
China  and  Tartary,  but  is  peculiarly  abundant  and  valuable  in  the  high  districts  of  Eastern 
Thibet. 

4445.  This  country  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  bountifully  stocked  by  nature  with  mineral  as  with  animal 
productions.  The  imperfect  skill  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  the  icarcity  of  timber,  and  the  difficulty  of 
transport,  render  the  coarser  and  more  useful  kinds  of  little  value,  unless  for  immediate  consumption.  In 
this  view,  the  most  estimable  product  is  gold,  which  is  found  nearly  pure,  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  sometimes  in 
pretty  large  pieces.  Copper  is  drawn  from  the  mines  in  considerable  quantities  as  a material  for  the  manu- 
facture or  idols,  gongs,  and  sacred  instruments.  Near  Teshoo  Lomboo  is  a mine  of  lead,  obtained  by  the 
simple  process  of  fusion.  There  are  also  mines  of  cinnabar  rich  in  mercury,  which  the  natives  have  not  the 
skill  to  extract  A most  valuable  fossil  substance  is  the  tincal,  said  to  be  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a lake,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains  in  the  north-cast,  and  fed  by  mineral  springs  bursting  forth  in  it*  own  bed.  The 
tincal  is  detached  in  large  masses,  and,  besides  those  employed  for  fUsion  and  other  purposes,  quantities  of  it 
are  brought  by  way  of  Bengal  to  this  country,  where  it  is  refined  into  borax.  Rock  salt  is  likewise  plentiful. 

4446.  The  manufactures  of  Thibet  are  rude,  and  only  adapted  for  immediate  consumption ; but  commerce 
exists  on  a considerable  scale,  and  under  some  striking  aspects.  It  is,  of  course,  entirely  inland,  and  carried 
on  through  perils  and  difficulties,  only  equalled  by  those,  of  an  opposite  nature,  to  be  encountered  in  crossing 
the  burning  sands  of  Africa.  Tne  merchandise  must  be  conveyed  over  the  tremendous  steeps  and  snows  of 
the  Himaiayah,  by  tracts  rudely  formed  along  the  edge  of  precipices,  obstructed  by  falling  rocks  and  showers 
of  stones,  and  where  the  least  false  step  may  hurl  the  travellers  into  instant  distraction.  Thibet  thus  main, 
tains,  however,  a commerce  of  some  extent,  by  the  export  of  gold,  tinea),  musk,  shawLwool,  and  sheepskins ; 
while  from  Bengal  it  imports  cloth,  particularly  woollen,  tobacco,  spices,  and  toys;  from  China,  tea, 
porcelain,  und  silk.  The  trade  is  much  impeded  by  the  injudicious  system  of  the  chiefs,  who  monopolise  the 
mwt  valuable  articles,  particularly  musk  and  wool,  and  by  the  disposition  generally  prevailing  among  them, 
rather  to  carry  on  traffic  themselves,  than  to  protect  their  subject*  in  doing  »a 

Sect.  V.  Civil  at  id  Social  State . 

4447.  Religion  forms  the  essential  basis  of  the  constitution,  both  civil  and  social,  in  this 
mountain  region  of  Asia.  The  system  which  here  holds  sway  is  that  known  in  Asia  under 
the  title  of  Boodh,  its  founder,  and  of  the  Lama,  its  sovereign  head ; while  in  China  the 
same  worship  is  denominated  that  of  Fo,  and  in  Tartary  is  called  Shamanism.  It  hod  its 
origin  in  Hindostan,  though  now  nearly  expelled  thence  by  the  rival  system  of  Brahma ; 
from  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  separated  as  a schism,  though  others  conceive 
it  to  have  been  the  parent  superstition.  It  is  so  far  less  enlightened,  that  its  objects  of 
worship  are  mortals  exalted  into  deities,  instead  of  a spiritual  and  eternal  Author  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  doctrine  of  transmigration  is  alike  held  under  both  religions  ; but  in  that  of  Boodh, 
it  is  converted  from  a speculative  belief  into  a powerful  engine  of  practical  influence.  As 
soon  as  the  Loina  dies,  the  priests,  by  supposed  celestial  indications,  discover  an  infant  into 
whom  his  soul  is  supposed  to  have  transmigrated.  This  person  is  immediately  exalted  into 
the  character  of  Lama,  and  in  his  name  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  state  are 
administered.  In  Thibet  and  the  bordering  regions  of  Tartary,  every  great  district  has  its 
Luna  ; but  the  chief  of  these  spiritual  sovereigns  is  the  Grand  Lama,  who  resides  at  Lassa ; 
next  to  him  is  the  Teslioo  Lama,  resident  at  Teshoo  Lomboo.  The  latter,  at  the  period  of  the 
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English  embassy,  was  only  a year  and  a half  old,  having  but  just,  it  was  supposed,  had  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  spirit  of  his  deceased  predecessor ; yet  the  ambassadors  were  admitted  to  an 
audience,  in  which  he  acted  his  part  with  surprising  propriety.  As  the  sovereignty  centres 
in  the  Lama,  so  the  nobility  is  formed  by  the  monks  called  jdums  or  gylongs.  The 
monastic  principle  exists  under  the  Boodhist  system  in  its  utmost  rigour,  accompanied 
by  the  same  usages  of  seclusion  and  celibacy  which  distinguish  it  in  the  Catholic 
church.  These  habits  being  adopted  by  the  most  celebrated  characters  both  in  church 
and  state,  the  idea  of  dignity  is  exclusively  centred  in  them,  and  those  of  degrada- 
tion and  vulgarity  are  attached  to  marriage.  The  priests  reside  in  large  mansions,  much 
the  handsomest  in  the  country,  and  uniting  the  character  of  convents  and  palaces.  The 
monks  in  the  villages  bordering  on  India  are  represented  as  a dirty,  greasy,  good-humoured, 
happy  class  of  persons,  who  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  their  vocation  to  carry  on  a 
good  deal  of  worldly  traffic.  In  the  great  central  establishment,  more  dignity  of  character 
is  preserved,  and  the  obligations  imposed  by  their  situation  appear  to  be  strictly  regarded. 
On  the  whole,  their  deportment  is  represented  as  humane  and  obliging ; on  the  port  of  supe- 
riors unassuming,  and  respectful  on  that  of  inferiors.  Somehow  or  other,  however,  all  tlie 
wealth  appears  to  centre  in  them,  and  a general  poverty  pervades  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  ceremonies  of  the  Boodhist  religion  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Catholic,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  missionaries  found  it  scarcely  possible  to  discover 
any  distinction.  This  has  even  been  ascribed  by  some  to  a mixture  with  the  votaries  of  the 
Nestorian  heresy,  which  was  spread  through  the  East.  A favourite  part  of  the  service  con- 
sists of  music,  less  remarkable  for  its  harmony  than  for  the  employment  of  every  means  of 
raising  as  great  a noise  as  possible.  Not  only  arc  all  the  voices  of  the  congregation  put  forth, 
and  trained  by  practice  to  an  almost  stentorian  pitch,  but  drums,  trumpets,  cymbals,  hautboys, 
and  other  instruments  of  the  most  sonorous  description,  of  three  or  four  times  the  usual  sire, 
swell  the  chorus.  One  of  the  favourite  exercises  of  devotion  consists  in  producing  by  the 
hand  the  revolution  of  a painted  wheel  with  gilded  letters,  on  which  the  gaze  of  the  wor- 
shipper is  fixed.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the  religions  of  this  country  and 
Hindustan,  many  of  the  temples  of  Thibet  are  crowded  with  Hindoo  idols ; and  the  seats  of 
Indian  pilgrimage,  particularly  Benares,  Juggernaut,  and  Sagur,  are  devoutly  visited  by  votaries 
from  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Lama.  On  their  part,  the  Hindoos  pay  a deep  religious 
veneration  to  the  lofty  snowy  peaks  and  the  lonely  mountain  lakes  of  this  elevated  neigh- 
bourhood. Among  the  former,  Chumularee,  on  the  Boutan  frontier,  and  among  the  latter 
Manasarowara,  hold  the  pre-eminence. 

4448.  Of  the  learning  of  Thibet  scarcely  the  least  notice  has  reached  us;  and  yet 
there  appears  to  be  a good  deal.  The  Thibetians 
possess  the  art  of  printing,  derived,  apparently,  from 
the  Chinese;  since  it  is  executed,  like  theirs,  on  fixed 
wooden  blocks  instead  of  movable  types.  'The  lan- 
guage has  a large  infusion  of  Sanscrit,  and  is  admit- 
ted by  the  Chinese  to  be  superior  to  theirs  in  sound, 
though  its  characters  have  not  equal  beauty.  It  is  written, 
conformably  with  the  practice  in  Europe,  but  contrary 
to  that  of  the  East,  from  left  to  right.  Turner  found 
the  mausoleum  of  the  Lama  (Jig.  671.)  filled  with  high 
piles  of  sacred  books.  M.  de  Koros,  a Hungarian  phy- 
sician, who  has  resided  in  the  country,  and  acquired  its 
language,  discovered  an  encyclopaedia,  in  forty-four  vo- 
lumes; and  a system  of  Boodbism,  comprising  also  a 

feneral  view  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  108  volumes. 

n those  discovered  among  the  Calmucks,  the  Russians 
complain  of  impenetrable  mystery ; but,  perhaps,  such 
specimens  might  not  be  the  most  favourable.  The 
Thibetians  must  have  had  some  skill  in  astronomical 
observation,  since  they  were  acquainted  with  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  and  even  with  the  ring  of  Saturn. 

4449.  In  social  life,  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  that  unique  species  of  polygamy, 
peculiarly  opposed  to  the  general  Asiatic  ideas,  and  consisting  in  the  marriage  of  one  wife 
to  several  husbands.  All  the  brothers  of  a family  have  only  one  spouse  among  them,  the 
privilege  of  selecting  whom  rests  with  the  eldest.  It  seems  to  be  said  that  a surprising  degree 
of  harmony  prevails  in  this  extraordinary  kind  of  household : the  females,  who  are  active 
and  laborious,  enjoy  higher  consideration  than  those  of  India  or  other  Oriental  countries* 

4450.  The  ordinary  buildings  in  Thibet  arc  very  rude,  consisting  of  rough  stones  heaped 
together  without  cement,  and  with  flat  terraced  roofs.  The  only  thing  like  ornament  con- 
sists in  a small  banner,  comj>osed  of  pieces  of  rag  or  white  paper,  employed  as  a charm.  On 
the  contrary,  the  religious  edifices,  which  unite  the  triple  character  of  temples,  monasteries, 
and  palaces,  display  in  many  instances  an  extraordinary  splendour.  That  of  Tesboo  Lomboo, 
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with  its  white  walls,  coloured  wooden  roofs,  numerous  gilded  canopies  and  turrets,  makes 
an  appearance  almost  magical ; and  the  apartments  are  furnished  with  a regard  both  to 
elegance  and  comfort.  That  of  Pootala,  at  Lassa,  is  said,  by  M.  Klaproth,  to  be  367  feet 
high,  to  contain  10,000  apartments  filled  with  images  in  gold  and  silver,  and  to  have  its  roof 
richly  gilded*  There,  as  at  Teshoo  Lomboo,  the  state  apartments  are  at  the  top  of  the  edifice, 
seven  stories  high.  The  villages  and  monasteries  are  generally  situated  about  half  way  up 
the  insulated  rocks  which  diversify  the  table-plain  of  Thibet.  The  rock  above  shelters  them 
from  the  cold  blasts ; that  below  affords  channels  by  which  the  melted  snow  may  run  off, 
while  in  the  heart  of  it  granaries  and  magazines  are  usually  excavated. 

4451.  The  national  drest  of  Thibet,  contrary  to  that  of  India,  is  composed  of  thick  woollen  cloth,  and 
prepared  sheepskins  with  the  fleece  turned  inwards,  forming  a comfortable  protection  from  the  severity  of 
the  climate.  The  religious  orders  wear  a vest  of  woollen  cloth  with  red  sleeves,  a large  mantle  resembling  a 
plaid,  with  a kilt,  and  a pair  of  huge  boots.  Silks  from  China,  and  fun  from  Tartary,  are  employed  by  the 
higher  classes.  A fine  white  silken  scarf  Is  an  invariable  present  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  is  enclosed 
in  complimentary  letters. 

4452.  The  religion  of  Thibet  does  not  Impose  the  same  austere  abstinence  In  respect  to  food,  to  which  the 
leading  castes  are  subjected  under  the  Hindoo  system.  A general  renunciation  of  animal  food,  indeed,  would 
very  reluctantly  be  observed  in  a country  which  scarcely  a fiord*  any  other  aliment.  The  heads  of  the  church 
and  state,  however,  seem  to  value  themselves  on  great  simplicity  of  diet,  and  abstinence  from  strong 
Hauers.  Tea  is  the  universal  drink,  not  taken,  as  with  us,  in  a purely  liquid  form,  but  thickened  with  flour, 
salt,  and  butter,  the  leaves  being  retained,  so  as  to  form  a mess  by  no  means  agreeable  to  an  European  palate. 

4453.  The  entirely  religious  character  of  the  people  of  Thibet  Is  scarcely  compatible  with  any  very  varied 
amuiemt'n/s  ; though  their  religious  exercises,  from  their  splendour,  and  their  imposing  effect  on  the  senses, 
may  almost  be  accounted  as  such.  The  game  of  chess  is  well  understood,  and  frequently  played. 


Sect.  VI.  Local  Geography • 


4454.  Our  topographical  knowledge  of  Thibet  is  extremely  imperfect,  and,  unless  at  a few 
detached  points,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  any  existence.  The  missionaries, 
indeed,  found  in  the  Chinese  archives  a map  constructed  upon  the  information  of  two  lamas, 
who  bad  been  sent  by  that  government  to  make  a survey  of  the  country.  It  contains,  at 
best,  mere  outlines  and  names,  and  is  evidently  far  from  being  strictly  accurate.  This  defect, 
partly  owing  to  a civil  war  which  broke  out  in  the  course  of  their  mission,  particularly 
appears  in  the  delineation  of  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  since  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges  are  evidently  confounded  ; the  latter  being  represented  as  flowing  along  the  table- 
land of  Thibet,  and  penetrating  the  Himalayah.  Our  definite  knowledge,  therefore,  is 
confined  to  the  very  few  points  which  have  been  visited  by  European  travellers,  and  to  some 
recent  extracts,  made  by  M.  Klaproth,  from  works  published  in  China. 

4455.  Lassa,  or  Hlassa , the  capital  spiritual  and  temporal,  “ the  Rome  of  central  Asia,” 
is  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  Thibet,  an  extended  valley  bordered  by  stupendous  mountain 
ranges.  The  winters  are  severe ; but  from  April  to  October,  notwithstanding  occasional 
cold  blasts,  the  climate  is  warm  ; rice,  the  vine,  and  other  fine  fruits  come  to  maturity.  The 
city,  independent  of  its  chief  ornament,  which  is  the  temple  of  Pootala  already  described,  is 
represented  as  handsome  and  opulent.  In  the  surrounding  plain  are  twenty-two  other 
temples,  all  richly  adorned,  and  of  which  those  of  Sera  and  Bhraeboung  are  described 
almost  to  rival  Pootala.  Tho  entire  number  of  priests  and  monks  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  government  is  stated  at  84,000.  Lassa  is  the  seat  of  the  grand  or  sovereign  Lama,  from 
whom  all  the  priests  and  sovereigns  of  that  denomination,  throughout  Thibet  and  Tartary, 
receive  their  investiture.  He  ranked,  also,  till  lately,  as  the  civil  ruler  of  an  extent  of 
country  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  composed  of  the  beat  territory  in  this  region ; but 
the  Chinese,  as  already  observed,  after  expelling  the  Nepalese  invaders,  have  established  at 
Lassa  a military  commander  and  a civil  governor,  and  virtually  annexed  it  to  their  empire. 
They  rule  it,  however,  with  a mild  sway,  leaving  all  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  undis- 
turbed, and  in  full  possession  of  their  ample  endowments  ; and  the  tribute,  conveyed  by  an 
aunual  embassy  to  Pekin,  is  extremely  moderate.  Within  the  district  of  Lassa,  and  to  the 
south,  is  the  remarkable  lake  of  Palte,  described  as  forming  merely  a belt  of  about  four 
miles  broad,  round  the  large  interior  island  which  it  encloses. 

4456.  Teshoo  Lomboo  is  the  seat  of  a lama,  second  in  rank  to  that  of  Pootala,  but  is 
rendered  interesting  to  us  by  its  close  vicinity  to  the  Bengal  frontier,  from  which  it  is  only 

separated  by  the  mountain 


district  of  Boutan.  Two  suc- 
cessive embassies,  under  Boyle 
and  Turner,  have  been  sent 
thither,  and  have  made  us 
tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
place  and  neighbourhood. 
About  400  mansions  combine 
to  form  a large  monastery 
(Jig.  672.),  the  walls  of  which 
are  built  of  stone,  the  roofs  of 
coloured  wood,  and  crowned 
with  numerous  gilded  cano- 
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pies  and  turrets.  According  to  the  usual  system,  it  is  built  under  the  shade  of  a high 
rock  with  a southern  exposure,  and  looks  down  upon  the  great  river  San  poo,  whose 
course  is  here  diversified  by  numerous  islands,  through  which  it  flows  in  deep  and  narrow 
channels.  The  number  of  monks  and  gylongs,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  this  monastic 
capital,  amounted  in  1783  to  3700.  Between  it  and  the  Boutan  frontier  is  the  district  of 
Jhansu  Jeung,  surrounding  a monastery  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  a considerable 
manufactory  of  that  thick  soft  woollen  cloth  which  is  generally  worn  in  Thibet. 

♦457.  Mr.  MoorcrqfT  pmrtratfd  at  a more  westerly  point  into  the  region  beyond  the  mountains,  called  there 
the  Undes,  or  plains.  He  went  with  the  double  object  of  opening  a trade  in  shawl  wool,  and  of  viewing  the 
celebrated  lake  of  Manasarowara,  and  the  rivers,  if  any,  which  flowed  out  of  it  The  only  entrance  from 
India  is  by  a narrow  and  most  perilous  path,  along  the  precipitous  sides  ot  these  loftiest  mountains  of  the 
Himalaya!),  which  give  rise  to  tne  Ganges.  Niti,  a village  of  about  sixteen  poor  houses,  forms  the  fronuer 
point ; beyond  whi<m,on  the  Thibet  side,  the  road  {Misses  over  a tract  whose  extreme  elevation  is  indicated  by 
its  effects  on  the  human  body,  — oppressed  respiration,  and  a giddiness  threatening  apoplexy ; the  blood,  at 
the  same  time,  bursting  from  the  lips,  and  all  tne  parts  exposed  to  the  air  becoming  red  and  sore.  Here  all 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  covered  during  the  night  with  snow,  which  melts  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
thus  fills  the  beds  of  numberless  torrent*.  The  first  village  reached  in  the  Undes  is  Daba,  perched  on  a 
number  of  irregular  eminences,  and  sheltered  by  a hill  of  great  height  The  administration  teemed  in  this 
region  divided  between  the  Lama  and  the  Deba,  or  civil  governor;  but  the  Chinese  commands  were  of  para- 
mount authority. 

♦458.  About  eighty  miles  to  the  north  of  Daba  lies  Gertope,  or  Gortope , the  chief  market  for  the  shawl 
“ wool  This  place  is  rather  a camp  than  a town,  consisting  merely  of  clusters  of  black  tents  made  of  blankets 
fastened  to  stakes  by  ropes  of  hair,  and  adorned  at  the  tops  with  flags  formed  with  shreds  of  coloured  silk  and 
cloth.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a vast  plain,  covered  with  large  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks ; not 
fewer,  it  is  supposed,  than  40,000. 

♦450.  About  100  miles  to  the  southeast  qf  Gortope  are  the  lakes  of  Rawnn  Hrad  and  Manasarowara.  The 
latter,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  bears  a much  greater  name,  and  is  an  object  of  reverential  pilgrimage 
from  all  parts  of  Hindostan.  The  few,  who  can  overcome  the  tremendous  obstacles  encountered  in  the  way 
consider  all  their  sins  as  forgiven,  and  an  entrance  into  paradise  as  secured.  The  lake  Manasarowara  i*  of  an 
oval  form,  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  eleven  broad,  surrounded  by  cliflk  of  prodigious  height,  haunted  by 
vast  numbers  of  aquatic  eagles  and  a species  of  grey  wild  geese.  It  is  studded  with  numerous  convents,  above 
which  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Htmalayah  rear  their  snowy  pinnacles.  It  has  been  generally  reported 
that  some  great  river,  supposed  once  to  be  the  Ganges,  and  afterwards  the  Indus,  had  its  source  in  this  lake ; 
and  even  that  the  San  poo  issued  from  it  in  an  opposite  direction ; but  Mr.  Moor  croft  could  not  discern  the 
least  trace  of  any  outlet  He  was,  however,  prevented  by  illness  from  making  the  complete  circuit  in  person. 
The  Hawaii  Hrad  was  described  to  be  four  times  as  large  as  the  Manasarowara,  and  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to 
the  Sut  ledge ; though  this,  too,  seems  not  fully  ascertained.  Between  thaw  lakes  and  Uaha,  the  country  is 
filled  with  not  springs,  largely  impregnated  with  calcareous  matter.  Those  at  Tirtapuri  throw  u^  the  water, 
which  is  intensely  hot,  to  the  height  of  a few  inches. 

♦WO.  It  appears  that , though  not  from  the  lakr  Manasarowara,  yet  from  some  of  the  mountains  in  its 
vicinity,  the  main  branch  of  the  Indus  takes  its  rise,  and,  after  passing  Gortope,  rolls  to  the  north-east,  for 
more  than  300  miles,  till  it  passe*  Leh  or  Ladauk.  This  province,  the  most  westerly  of  those  which  have  been 
included  In  Thibet,  appears  to  be  rude  and  decidedly  Tartar  The  Ladaukis  have  held  themselves  independent 
of  China,  and  were  accustomed  to  lay  waste  the  Undes  by  frequent  inroads,  till  the  Chinese  government 
adopted  the  expedient  of  assigning  that  territory  in  jaghirc  to  the  Grand  Lima,  who  is  held  in  such  reverence 
by  tne  Tartar  tribea,  that  they  have  been  induced  to  desist  from  their  ravage*.  They  have  stipulated,  how. 
ever,  that  the  shawl  wool  sent  from  the  Undes  to  its  market  in  Cashmere  shall  be  conveyed  exclusively  by 
the  route  of  Ladauk.  The  town  of  that  name  is  the  seat  of  a considerable  trade,  being  the  place  of  transit 
for  the  caravans  which  come  along  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  Thibet,  Hindostan,  and  Cabul, 
It  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  bear  tne  name  of  Tubet,  and,  perhaps,  ha*  communicated  that  appellation  to  the 
whole  region.  To  the  north  ascend  the  snowy  steep*  of  the  Moos  Tagh,  whence  descends  a rapid  itreaix 
called  the  Shayook,  which  loins  the  Indus  at  Ladauk.  About  100  mile*  to  the  west,  at  Dras,  that  river  it 
ioined  by  another  tributary  from  the  south-east,  which  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  the  main  stream. 


Chap.  X. 

T A START. 

4461.  Tartary  is  the  name  given  in  Europe  to  that  immense  region  extending  almost 
entirely  across  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  It  is  the  second  of  the  three 
great  belts  into  which  that  continent  is  portioned  out.  Although  the  name  of  Tar- 
tary be  only  partially  recognised  within  these  limits,  and  though,  in  so  vast  a region,  much 
diversity  of  every  kind  must  necessarily  exist,  the  general  similarity  is  striking.  Many 
parts  of  it  are  bordered,  and  even  pervaded,  by  chains  of  mountains ; and  large  cities, 
cultivated  spots  and  fixed  societies  here  and  there  occur.  It  contains  also  sandy  desert*  of 
considerable  extent.  Still,  the  predominant  characteristic  is  that  of  plains  almost  boundless, 
covered  with  herbage  more  or  less  abundant,  and  occupied  by  wandering  and  pastoral  tribes, 
whose  camps,  like  moving  cities,  pass  continually  to  and  fro  over  its  surface. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

4462.  The  surface  qf  Tartary  consists  of  bold  and  strikingly  contrasted  features  on  an 
immense  scale  : in  the  east,  long  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains  supporting  very  elevated 
table-lands;  in  the  west,  a plain  of  astonishing  extent.  The  researches  of  Humboldt  and  his 
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learned  coadjutors  have  thrown  great  light  on  the  configuration  of  this  great  region,  which 
was  before  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

4463.  Three  great  chains  of  mountains,  running  from  east  to  west,  traverse  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  Eastern  Tartary.  Two  of  these  are  limitary  ; one,  the  Kuenlun,  already  described, 
which  separates  it  from  Thibet ; the  other  the  Altai,  dividing  it  from  the  bleak  regions  of 
Siberia.  This  last  remarkable  chain  extending  eastward  under  the  titles  of  the  Sayanskoi 
and  Yablonoy  mountains,  is  prolonged  almost  from  the  sources  of  the  Irtysch  and  the  Obi 
to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The  intermediate  chain,  which  is  wholly  Tartar, and  divides  the  country 
into  two  great  table-plains,  is  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Thianchan,  or  the  celestial  mountains. 
This  range,  hitherto  imperfectly  distinguished  from  the  Altai,  appears  to  reach  its  highest 
pinnacle  to  the  north  of  Turfan  and  the  lake  of  Lop,  where  three  peaks  covered  with  per- 
petual snow  are  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  holy  mountain  (Bokhdaoola),  or  of  M the 
mountain  of  the  queen.”  Hence  Pallas,  who  erroneously  views  this  chain  as  part  of  the 
Altai,  has  given  to  the  whole  the  name  of  Bogdo.  The  Turks  have  attached  the  appella- 
tion of  Mooz  Tagh,  or  snowy  mountain,  to  its  western  portion,  where  it  stretches  beyond 
the  general  range,  and  shoots  a branch  towards  Khojend,  separating  the  sources  of  the 
Ox  us  from  those  of  the  Jaxartes.  Here  the  lofty  peak  termed  the  throne  of  Soliman,  and 
several  others,  appear  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Considerable  mountains  also  occur 
north  of  the  Jaxartes ; hut  all  these  gradually  sink  into  the  vast  low  level  of  western  Tartary. 
Eastward,  near  the  frontier  of  China,  this  elevated  range  declines,  partly  into  the  great 
desert  of  Cobi,  partly  into  a lower  range  separating  that  empire  from  the  country  of  the 
M&ndsbur  Tartars.  The  boundary  in  that  direction  is  formed  by  the  transverse  chain  of 
the  Khingkhanoola,  beyond  the  meridian  of  Pekin,  which  runs  from  south  to  north,  and  pro- 
bably connects  it  with  the  branches  from  the  Altai.  At  the  western  extremity,  the  plain 
enclosed  between  the  Thianchan  and  Siberia,  is  believed  to  be  entirely  open,  and  connected 
with  that  of  Independent  Tartary  It  is  otherwise  with  the  plateau  south  of  the  Thianchan, 
and  separated  from  Thibet  by  the  Kuenlun.  The  extremities  of  these  two  boundary  chains 
are  connected  by  a transverse  one  called  the  Beloor  or  Bolor,  of  a peculiarly  lofty  and  rugged 
character,  and  affording  only  two  narrow  and  difficult  passes,  by  which  caravans  can  pene- 
trate into  Eastern  Tartary.  This  remote  corner  of  Asia  is  distinguished  by  valuable  mini's 
of  ruby,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones. 

446*4.  These  three  mighty  chains  enclose  tivo  great  table- lands,  of  which  the  Thianchan 
forms  the  central  and  common  boundary,  whence  the  southern  extends  to  the  Kuenlun,  ami 
the  northern  to  the  Altai.  The  former,  commonly  called  Little  Bucharia,  is  very  im- 
perfectly explored,  not  having  been  traversed  for  several  ages  by  any  European ; but  it  is 
known  to  contain  several  states  that  have  risen  to  a considerable  height  of  culture  and 
civilisation.  An  impression  has  prevailed,  as  if  this  were  the  most  elevated  plain  on  the 
globe;  but  Humboldt  observes,  that  a country  in  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  where 
cotton,  the  vine,  and  the  silkworm  come  to  maturity,  can  scarcely  exceed  in  elevation  the 
plateaux  of  the  Mysore,  Spain,  and  Bavaria.  The  northern  table-land,  called  commonly 
Mongolia,  is,  probably,  nearly  similar  in  elevation;  but,  being  in  a more  northerly  situation, 
its  climate  is  much  more  bleak  and  ungenial  : it  yields,  in  its  best  tracts,  only  pasturage, 
and  includes  large  expanses  of  sandy  and  saline  desert.  The  country  still  farther  to  the  east- 
ward, occupied  by  the  Mandshur  and  other  tribes  of  Tartars,  is  still  more  imperfectly  known, 
but  appears  to  consist,  likewise,  of  an  alternation  of  mountain  and  table-land,  bearing  still 
more  decidedly  a rude  and  pastoral  character. 

4465.  Western  or  Independent  Tartary  presents  an  aspect  entirely  different ; and,  as  the 
one  is  supposed  to  rise  higher,  this  is  believed  to  sink  lower  than  any  tract  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  A few  branches,  indeed,  from  the  lofty  mountains,  which  give  rise  to  the  Ox  us 
and  the  Jaxartes,  penetrate  its  border;  but  in  extending  westward  to  the  Aral  and  the 
Caspian,  the  surface  declines  lower  and  lower,  till  a great  extent  of  it  is  believed  to  be  ‘200 
or  300  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  consists  generally  of  a vast  and  monotonous  level, 
which  by  the  scarcity  of  water  is  rendered  in  many  places  almost  a desert ; and  the  fine  countries 
fertilised  by  irrigation  from  the  great  rivers,  are  little  better  than  large  oases  amid  a greater 
surrounding  waste. 

4466.  A considerable  number  of  riwcri  descending  from  these  high  mountain  ranges  tra- 
verse  the  great  upland  plain  of  Tartary  ; but,  unable,  across  so  many  barriers,  to  reach  any  of 
the  surrounding  oceans,  they  expand  into  large  interior  salt  lakes,  whose  magnitude  entitles 
them  to  the  appellation  of  seas.  The  Caspian,  indeed,  the  largest  inland  sea  on  the  globe, 
is  fed,  not  from  Tartary,  but  by  the  Volga  and  the  torrents  of  the  Western  Caucasus.  The 
Aral  is  the  receptacle  of  the  two  great  characterising  rivers  of  Tartary,  the  Oxus  or  Amur, 
and  the  Jaxartes  or  Sirr,  which  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  transverse  chain  of  the  Beloor 
Tagh.  Thence  flowing  westward  through  the  long  tracts  of  Independent  Tartary,  they  fall 
into  the  Aral,  either  by  two  separate  channels,  or  one  united  stream ; for  this  is  still  an  un- 
decided point  of  Eastern  geography.  The  Oxus  seems  to  hold  a course  of  about  1000  miles, 
and  the  Jaxartes  of  more  than  half  that  length.  Along  and  between  these  streams  are 
situated  the  most  fertile  and  populous  tracts,  and  the  most  powerful  states,  of  Western  Tur- 
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tary.  In  little  Bucharia,  another  series  of  rivers,  flowing  eastward  from  Aksou,  Cashgar, 
and  Yarkund,  unite  in  the  Tarim,  which  proceeds  in  the  same  direction  towards  the 
great  lake  of  Lop.  To  the  north  of  the  Thianclian,  the  Ili,  a considerable  stream,  flows 
westward  into  the  lake  Balkash  or  Palkati.  Several  other  rivers  traverse  this  part  of  Asia, 
aud  expand  into  lakes.  The  Irtysch,  Angara,  and  Selinga,  though  they  rise  in  tills  region, 
soon  break  the  northern  barrier,  and  roll  through  Siberia.  Eastern  Tartary  is  watered 
through  nearly  its  whole  length  by  the  Amoor  or  Saghalien,  which,  after  a somewhat  wind- 
ing course,  falls  into  the  long  narrow  strait  that  separates  the  continent  from  the  island  of 
Saghalien.  It  may  vie  in  magnitude  with  the  greatest  Asiatic  streams ; but,  from  its  un- 
favourable position,  it  conduces  little  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  communication. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography . 

Subsect.  I.  Geology. 

4467.  The  central  and  interior  portion  of  Asia,  which  forms  neither  an  immense  cluster  of 
mountains  nor  a continued  table-land,  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  four  grand  systems  of 
mountains:  these  are,  the  Altai,  the  Thian-chan,  the  Kuenlun,  and  the  Himalayah.  The 
AUa'inn  chain  exhibits  magnificent  displays  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  which  are 
more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  secondary  and  tertiary  deposits.  The  metallic  wealth  of 
this  range  is  gTeat ; for,  independent  of  other  metals,  it  affords  annually  70, (XX)  marks  (a  mark 
is  equal  to  4608  grains)  of  silver,  and  1900  marks  of  gold.  The  geology  of  the  system  of 
the  Tbian-chan  is  not  known  ; and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  geognostical  structure  and 
composition  of  the  Kuenlun.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  Himalayah  range  is  noticed 
in  our  account  of  Hindostan.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  ancient  volcanoes,  and  some  in  a 
state  of  activity,  have  been  met  with  in  Central  Asia.  The  most  remarkable  volcanic  moun- 
tains are  Pecban,  Houtcheou,  Ouroumptsi,  Kobok,  and  Aral-toube.  These  mountains, 
along  with  other  similar  tracts,  form  a volcanic  territory,  the  surface  of  which  is  upwards  of 
2500  square  leagues,  and  which  is  distant  300  or  400  leagues  from  the  sea.  Vast  quantities 
of  sal  ammoniac  are  collected  in  this  volcanic  region. 

4468.  Great  western  Asiatic  depression.  The  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Lake  Aral  occupy  the 
lowest  part  of  this  great  depression,  whose  surface  is  probably  18,000  square  leagues  in 
extent,  and  which  lies  between  the  Kooma,  the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Yak,  the  Obsheysyrt, 
Lake  Aksakal,  the  Lower  Sihon,  and  the  Khanat  of  Khiva,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Amoo- 
davia,  and  whose  surface  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  very  low  country 
abounds  in  tertiary  formations,  whence  proceeds  melaphyre,  and  in  debris  of  scorified  rocks, 
and  offers  to  the  geognostic  enquirer,  from  the  constitution  of  its  formations,  a phenomenon 
hitherto  almost  without  parallel  on  our  globe.  To  the  south  of  Baku,  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Balkan,  this  aspect  is  materially  modified  by  volcanic  forces.  On  both  sides  of  the  isthmus 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  naphtha  springs  and  mud  volcanoes  are  numerous. 
The  mud  volcano  of  Taman  is  a dependency  of  Baku,  and  of  the  whole  peninsula  of 
Absheron.  Eruptions  take  place  where  the  volcanic  forces  encounter  the  least  opposition. 
On  the  27th  November,  1827,  crackings  and  tremblings  of  the  earth,  of  a violent  character, 
were  succeeded,  at  the  village  of  Gokmali,  in  the  province  of  Baku,  eight  leagues  from  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  an  eruption  of  flames  and  stones.  A space  of  ground, 
290toises  long  and  1 50  wide,  burned  for  twenty-four  hours  without  intermission,  and  rose  above 
the  level  of  the  neighbouring  soil.  After  the  flame  became  extinct,  columns  of  water 
were  ejected,  which  still  continue  to  flow. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

4469.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  this  head,  at  page  965. 

Subsect.  3.  Zoology. 

4470.  The  Zoology  of  this  country  is  described  with  that  of  Thibet. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

4471.  The  Scythians  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Tartars  of  modern  times,  have  maintained 
in  all  ages  an  unchanged  character.  In  war,  their  name  has  always  been  memorable.  Their 
rapid  inroad,  their  sudden  and  desultory  attack,  their  flight  which  defied  pursuit,  enabled 
them  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  effect  their  subjection,  though  made  by  the  greatest  conquerors 
of  antiquity.  In  those  ages,  however,  their  power  was  chiefly  displayed  in  maintaining  their 
rude  independence,  and  occasionally  committing  extensive  ravages  on  the  more  favoured  regions 
subject  to  the  great  empires.  They  could  not,  except  in  one  instance  recorded  bv  faint 
tradition,  reduce  their  conquest  to  any  permanent  subjection.  The  clouds  of  arrows  which 
they  shot  flying,  though  they  might  harass,  could  not  vanquish  in  regular  battle,  the  well- 
armed  and  better  disciplined  troops  of  the  great  military  nations.  The  tide  of  Arabian 
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invasion,  which  reduced  to  subjection  the  countries  beyond  the  Oxus,  appears  to  have  first 
caused  a reaction.  The  Turks  from  the  countries  beyond  the  Jaxartes  poured  down  in 
vast  bodies,  and  not  only  drove  the  Arabian  invaders  out  of  central  Asia,  but  over-ran  the 
greater  part  of  Persia,  which  the  Turkish  prince's  of  the  race  of  Seljuk  governed  for  the 
greater  part  of  two  centuries.  Even  after  being  expelled  by  subsequent  revolutions,  they 
found  a home  in  Asia  Minor,  where,  being  recruited  by  voluntary  levies,  they,  at 
length  succeeded  in  subverting  the  Greek  empire  of  the  East.  Tartary  began  now  to 
wield  entire  the  destinies  of  Asia.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Zingis  Khan  rallied 
round  his  standard  the  tribes  of  Mongolia,  of  the  same  race  with  those  who  had  formerly, 
under  the  name  of  Huns,  and  under  the  command  of  Attila,  ravaged  the  remotest  countries 
of  the  West.  After  having  assembled  under  him  all  the  native  bands,  he  began  the  conquest 
of  China ; which  was  completed  by  his  successors,  who  afterwards  added  Western  Tartary, 
and  Persia  with  all  its  appendages ; so  that,  with  the  exception  of  India,  they  reigned  almost  the 
supreme  and  sole  rulers  of  Asia.  To  this  immense  dominion  they  afterwards  added  Russia 
and  part  of  Poland,  while  Hulagou  subverted  the  throne  of  the  caliphs.  The  empire  of 
Zingis,  however,  was  divided  among  his  sons,  the  Tartaric  part  fonning  what  was  called  the 
empire  of  Capschak,  while  distinct  branches  ruled  over  Persia  and  China.  This  order  of 
tilings  continued  till  the  rise,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  the  empire  of  Timur.  This 
prince,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  which  reigned  among  the  posterity  of  Zingis, 
successively  overcame  them,  and  on  their  ruin  erected  a new  empire,  as  splendid  as  that 
which  he  had  subverted.  He  conquered  Persia,  overcame  and  made  prisoner  the  proud 
Bajazet,  and  crushed  for  a time  the  rising  power  of  the  Turkish  Roumelian  kingdom.  But 
India  was  the  most  splendid  and  permanent  acquisition  of  the  house  of  Timur,  and,  under 
the  title  of  Mogul  emperors,  they  reigned  over  it,  long  after  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  had 
obliged  them  to  quit  hold  of  their  original  scats. 

4472.  In  the  last  two  great  revolutions  the  conquerors  had  belonged  to  the  race  of  Mogul 
or  Mongul ; but  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  who  had  begun  the  career  of  conquest,  again  appeared 
on  the  field.  Pouring  in  vast  bodies  from  the  least  known  part  of  interior  Asia,  they  over- 
ran all  the  fine  country  on  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  the  grand 
range,  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  which  separates  Turtary  from  Cabul.  They  have  not  as  yet 
made  any  attempt  to  pass  that  barrier,  or  to  grasp  any  of  the  southern  sceptres  of  Asia. 
The  whole  Turcoman  tribes,  indeed,  have  never  been  united  under  one  head,  but  have  been 
divided  into  several  distinct  monarchies,  of  which  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  arc 
those  of  Bokhara  upon  the  Oxus,  and  of  Kokaun  on  the  Jaxartes. 

4478.  Eastern  Tartar y,  meantime,  had  effected  by  conquest  an  important  revolution. 
China,  the  most  valuable  possession  belonging  to  the  posterity  of  Zingis,  had  remained  to 
them  after  every  other  had  been  wrested  out  of  their  hands  ; but  at  length  they  were  so  far 
weakened  by  ease  and  prosperity,  that  even  that  timid  nation  succeeded  in  driving  them  out, 
and  re-establishing  a native  dynasty.  This  was  a situation,  however,  in  which  China  was 
not  destined  long  to  remain.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Mandshurs  succeeded  in  again 
reducing  it  under  a Tartar  yoke.  To  the  empire  thus  formed  were  speedily  annexed, 
not  only  the  original  conquering  state,  but  the  whole  of  Mongolia  as  far  as  the  frontier 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  all  the  interior  countries  of  Tartary  to  Beloor  Tagh  and  the 
boundary  of  the  Uzbeks.  Over  all  these  countries  China  has  established  a very  mild  sway, 
leaving  the  internal  administration  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  not 
scrupling  to  procure  the  submission  and  peaceable  belutviour  of  the  wandering  tribes  by 
paying  rather  than  receiving  an  annual  tribute. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography • 

4474.  The  government  of  aU  the  Tartar  races  presents  a singular  phenomenon.  Tliis 
bold  and  rude  people,  who  seemed  to  set  the  whole  world  at  defiance,  are  yet  subject  to  a 
despotism  as  complete  as  that  established  in  Turkey  or  Ilindostan.  As  this  cannot  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  any  tiling  timid  or  effeminate  in  their  nature,  it  must  arise 
from  some  other  principle  in  the  human  mind.  The  Tartars  do  not,  like  the  shepherds  of 
a civilised  country,  lead  their  flocks  through  remote  and  sequestered  valleys,  and  spend  their 
days  in  peaceful  seclusion.  They  move  from  place  to  place,  usually  in  large  bodies,  united 
for  some  purpose  either  of  war  or  plunder.  It  has  been  always  found  necessary  that  the 
leader  of  a military  enterprise  should  be  invested  with  discretionary  powers.  The 
habitual  exercise  of  these  powers,  with  the  attachment  and  admiration  generated  in  the 
minds  of  the  followers  whom  he  had  guided  with  success  in  a series  of  such  expeditions, 
give  him,  by  degrees,  a permanent  claim  to  supreme  authority.  The  same  tendency  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  superstition  incident  to  a barbarous  people,  whose  creeds,  all  derived 
from  the  south,  are  accommodated  to  the  system  of  absolute  power  there  prevalent.  Under 
the  cliaracter  of  mollahs  and  of  lamas,  many  of  the  princes  of  Asia  preach  and  rule. 
Although,  however,  every  thing  in  these  states  owns  the  supreme  law  of  the  sovereign, 
minute  inspection  discovers  in  the  inferior  branches  indications  of  aristocratic  and  even  of 
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popular  influence.  Each  nation  in  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  clans  or  oorooghs,  the 
members  of  which  are  united  to  each  other  by  strong  hereditary  ties.  Over  each  ooroogh  is  a 
chief,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Frazer’s  account,  is,  in  Tartary  as  well  as  in  Cabul,  elected 
in  many  instances  by  the  body  of  the  clan.  This  chief  administers  all  its  internal  affairs, 
and  arranges  the  quotas  of  tribute  and  military  service  exacted  by  the  general  government. 
The  general  heads  of  clans  however,  do  not  unite  in  any  assembly,  or  claim  the  right  of 
exercising  any  regular  control  over  the  measures  of  the  sovereign. 

4475.  The  vast  tracts  under  Chinese  dominion,  composing  about  two  thirds  of  all  Tartary, 
are  subject  in  a manner  to  despotism  over  despotism.  The  people  are  despotically  ruled 
by  their  native  prince,  while  he  is  held  in  complete  thraldom  through  the  military  occupation 
of  his  territory  by  a foreign  power.  Yet  the  sway  of  this  great  empire  is  said  to  be 
singularly  mild,  and  even  auspicious  to  the  rude  realms  over  which  it  extends.  It  prevents 
their  bloody  internal  contests,  their  roving  propensities,  their  predatory  habits ; it  promotes 
the  influence  of  order  and  industry.  In  the  flourishing  districts  of  Cashgar  and  Yarkund, 
it  is  even  said  to  have  generated  such  an  attachment  among  its  subject  tribes,  that,  far  from 
feeling  any  inclination  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  they  would  even  fight  with  zeal  in  its  cause. 

4476.  The  military  force  of  all  the  Tartar  stales  consists  of  cavalry,  which  for  the  strength 
of  the  horses,  the  hardihood  of  the  troops,  their  endurance  of  fatigue,  and  even  their  valour 
in  a tumultuary  shock  of  battle,  are  scarcely  equalled,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  If  Bokhara, 
Kokaun,  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  Independent  Tartary,  were  united  under  one  head,  they 
would  muster  about  300,000  such  horsemen,  well  mounted  and  well  conditioned,  and 
might  renew  the  ages  of  Tartar  conquest.  Yet  a mere  tumultuary  host  of  this  nature,  with, 
out  infantry  and  without  artillery,  would  probably,  if  brought  into  contact  with  a force 
either  European,  or  trained  after  the  manner  of  Europe,  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  contest. 

4477.  As  Tartary  is  divided  into  a number  of  separate  states,  connected  only  by  the  general 
similarity  of  institutions  and  habits,  the  details  of  the  power,  revenue,  and  administration  of 
each,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  must  be  given  under  the  local  section. 


Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry . 

4478.  Tartary , with  some  local  exceptions,  is  a poor  country,  scarcely  affording  to  a thin  population  the 
mere  necessaries  of  life.  Articles  of  luxury  it  does  not  produce ; and  it  affords  few  others  for  which  they 
could  be  received  in  exchange.  Whatever  of  splendour  has  shone  in  the  courts  of  Karakorum  or  Samar, 
cand,  has  been  wrested,  by  the  sword,  from  their  effeminate  possessors  in  southern  Asia.  Conquest,  indeed, 
no  longer  enriches  Tartary ; but  the  plunder  of  caravans,  or  the  booty  swept  together  In  long  ehepaos,  or 
forays,  forms  still  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  its  petty  khans  and  chieftains. 

44/9.  In  regard  to  agriculture , although  in  some  favoured  districts  there  are  fixed  tribes  who  cultivate  the 
ground,  the  general  aspect  of  modem  as  of  ancient  Scythia,  is  that  of  a pastoral  region.  The  horse  is  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  Tartary.  Those,  however,  for  which  this  region  is  so  famous,  display  neither  the  ele- 
gance, the  airy  lightness,  nor  tnc  almost  preternatural  swiftness  of  the  Arabian  steed.  They  are  inferior  in  these 
respects  even  to  those  of  Persia  and  the  Deccan.  They  are  of  great  weight,  with  long  bodies  and  large  limbs. 
Their  merit  consists  in  what  is  called  bottom  : In  the  power  of  making  immense  journeys,  without  pause  or 
fatigue;  and  by  this  quality  they  wear  out,  at  the  long  run,  their  swifter  adversaries.  According  to  Mr.  Fraser, 
their  powers  of  endurance  on  these  long  expeditions  are  by  no  means  promoted  by  setting  out  in  good  con- 
dition. On  the  contrary,  they  are  studiously  reduced,  till  they  become  almost  skeletons,  and  their  flesh  feels 
like  marble;  after  which  they  will  perform  continued  journeys  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  a day  without 
injury.  They  form  a regular  article  of  trade,  and  arc  in  great  demand  for  the  cavalry  of  Persia  and  India. 
They  are  used,  however,  not  merely  as  instruments  of  war  and  plunder,  but  also  for  economical  purposes,  and 
particularly  for  food.  Horse-flesh,  from  one  end  of  Tartary  to  the  other,  Is  the  standing  dish  ; and  martV- 
milk,  fermented  into  a liquor  called  koumiss . is  almost  the  only  liquor  used  for  convivial  purposes.  The 
other  animals  of  Tartary  are  more  local,  and  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  adjoining  districts.  Eastern  Tart  ary 
has  in  the  south,  the  yak.  the  goat,  and  the  musk-rat  of  Thibet ; in  the  north,  the  fUr-bcaring  animals  of 
Siberia;  but  neither  in  such  perfection  as  in  their  own  proper  districts. 

4480.  The  vegetable  productions  which  are  the  objects  or  culture  In  Tartary  do  not  materially  differ  from 
those  of  Europe:  in  the  southern  and  milder  tracts  are  raised  wheat,  barley,  and  millet;  while  the  ruder 
northern  districts,  particularly  of  Mandshur  Tartary,  scarcely  yield  any  gTain  except  oats  On  the  declivities, 
however,  of  the  great  chain  which  separates  Tartary  from  Siberia,  are  found  some  valuable  and  peculiar  pro- 
ducts ; the  rhubarb,  so  useful  as  a medicine,  and  which  has  been  transplanted  into  Europe,  without  attaining 
the  same  excellence;  and  the  ginseng , which,  though  It  has  never  been  valued  among  us,  is  in  China  and 
Tartary  held  of  sovereign  virtue. 

4481.  Manufactures  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  national  existence  in  Tartary,  though  here,  as  every  where 
else,  the  women  produce  some  coarse  fabrics  for  internal  consumption.  Among  these,  the  principal  are  felt, 
coarse  woollens,  and  skins,  particularly  of  sheep,  variously  prepared. 

4482.  Commerce,  over  this  vast  region,  is  on  a scale  not  quite  so  limited ; resting,  indeed,  on  other  resourre* 
than  its  own  exports  and  imports,  which  are  of  very  small  amount  These  wide  open  plains  have  in  all  ages 
formed  the  route  of  communication  between  Eastern  and  Western,  and  of  late  between  Northern  and 
Southern,  Asia.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplied  obstacles  of  mountains,  deserts,  snows,  and  the  more  deadly 
impediment  of  barbarous  nations  devoted  to  plunder,  caravans  proceeding  by  this  route  have  always  exchanged 
the  products  of  Persia  and  Hindustan  for  those  of  China.  To  avert  the  perils  that  await  them,  they  proceed 
In  large  bodies,  well  armed,  and  purchase  the  protection  of  the  prince*  through  whose  territories  they  pass, 
and  who,  indeed,  if  at  all  enlightened,  seek  rather  to  encourage  this  system  of  transit.  Even,  in  the  fourth 
century,  we  find  Ptolemy  describing  an  immense  caravan  route  across  Asia  from  Byzantium  to  the  frontier 
of  China-  and  which  probably  existed  long  before,  though  it  e»ca|*ed  the  notice  of  earlier  writers.  This  route 
varies  with  the  disturbed  or  peaceful  state  of  the  countries  which  it  traverse* , but  its  favourite  point*  of 
rendezvous  seem  to  be  Herat  (ancient  Ana),  Ralkh  (Bartria',  and,  above  all,  Yarkund,  situated  on  the  line 
which  separate*  Eastern  from  Western  Tartary.  The  tract  beyond  may  be  considered  almost  as  unknown 
land,  since  it  has  been  but  loosely  described  by  one  or  two  travellers,  whose  narrative*  are  several  centuries 
old.  They  mention  Khoten,  Koytrhfe,  Turfon,  and  Hatni,  as  important  points  to  be  named  ; but  this  route 
is  rendered  arduous  by  the  necessity  of  eroding  the  great  dc*ert  of  Shaino  or  Cobt,  which  extends  here  lor  a 
vast  distance  from  north-west  to  south-east.  Of  late,  the  Itussians  have  opened  a great  trade  across  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  They  have  annual  caravans  from  Orenburg  to  Bokhara,  a commercial  route,  which  Britain 
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vainly  attempted  to  open,  for  several  centuries ; and  these  caravans,  it  is  said,  consist  frequently  of  30,000 
men  They  frequent  also  the  fairs  of  Yarkund,  and  some  of  them  have  even  been  seen  in  those  of  Thibet 
From  all  that  part  of  Tartary,  however,  which  is  subject  to  China,  they  arc  rigidlv  excluded.  The  only  com. 
munication  between  the  empire*  is  on  the  frontier  of  Siberia,  at  the  two  towns  of  Mamaitchin  on  thcCninesc, 
and  Kiachta  on  the  Russian  side.  Here  the  commodities  of  the  respective  empires  are  exchanged,  under 
those  strict  regulations  by  which  China  limits  all  her  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

44S&  The  chief  trade  peculiar  to  Tartary  consists  in  its  hor*e»y  the  superior  qualities  of  which  have  already 
been  noticed.  There  is  a small,  stout,  hard-working  breed,  selling  from  51.  to  lOi.  apiece,  exported  to  Cabul, 
and  some  parts  of  India,  for  purposes  of  husbandry.  The  large  war-horse  of  Turkestan  has  been  always  in 
request  for  the  cavalry,  of  which  the  armies  in  ifindostan  and  all  the  south  of  Asia  chiefly  consist.  The 
demand,  however,  has  been  much  diminished  in  India  by  the  prevalence  of  the  English,  whose  troops  consist 
chiefly  of  infantry,  and  whose  officers  prefer  Arabian  horses. 

Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  Stale . 

4484.  The  population  of  the  tribes  roving  over  the  boundless  plains  of  Tart  ary  cannot  be 
estimated  from  any  precise  data,  nor  can  a loose  conjecture  on  the  subject  be  hazarded  with 
much  chance  of  coming  near  the  truth.  The  population  of  Bokhara  has  been  stated  at 
3,000,000,  that  of  Kokauti  at  the  same,  that  of  Balkh  at  1,000,000.  Badakshaun,  Khiva, 
the  Kirghise  territory,  and  other  minor  divisions,  may  raise  the  whole  of  Independent 
Tartary,  perhaps,  to  somewhat  above  10,000,000.  In  regard  to  what  is  called  Chinese 
Tartary,  we  are  destitute  of  all  positive  data  ; but  if  we  suppose  the  same  ratio  to  prevail 
between  the  extent  and  population,  we  must  allow  to  this  portion  double  the  number. 
Against  this  allowance,  it  may  be  argued,  that  Eastern  Tartary  contains  immense  tracts  of 
desert,  and  thinly  inhabited  country.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  these  are  more  exten- 
sive than  in  its  western  regions ; and  our  accounts  of  it,  which  must  be  confessed  to  l>e 
imperfect,  represent  various  districts  as  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  Under  these  views, 
we  might  guess  the  entire  population  of  Tartary  at  about  30,000,0  0. 

4485.  The  Mongols  and  the  Turks,  or  Toorks , the  two  leatling  races  among  the  various 
tribes  who  inhabit  this  immense  region,  are  distinguished  by  numerous  peculiarities 
from  each  other.  The  Mongols,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  conquest  and  ravage,  both 
under  their  own  name  and  the  ancient  name  of  Huns,  occupy  chiefly  the  pastoral  districts 
bordering  on  the  north  upon  the  great  desert  of  Shamo.  Their  visage  is  strange,  and 
almost  deformed  ; broad,  square,  and  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  the  nose  peculiarly 
depressed,  small  and  keen  black  eyes,  bending  obliquely  towards  the  nose,  thick  lips,  and  a 
scanty  provision  of  black  hair  upon  the  head,  eyebrows,  and  beard.  Their  persons  are 
somewhat  diminutive,  spare,  muscular,  and  active,  and  the  horses  on  which  they  continually 
ride  are  more  distinguished  for  swiftness  than  for  size  and  beauty.  The  Calmucks,  the 
Kalkas,  the  Eluths,  the  Burats,  may  be  considered  as  branches  of  the  great  Mongol  family. 
The  Turks,  celebrated  for  their  early  conquest  of  Persia,  and  for  their  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople, are  a much  handsomer  race.  They  have  short  and  stout  persons ; broad  fore- 
heads, high  cheek-bones,  small  but  not  twisted  eyes,  and  black  hair.  Their  features 
cannot  thus  be  considered  as  perfect,  according  to  European  ideas  ; but  as  they  have  none  of 
the  Mongol  deformities,  and,  instead  of  the  dark-yellow  tint  of  the  latter,  have  clear  and 
ruddy  complexions,  their  beauty  is  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  Asia.  They  are  divided  chiefly 
into  the  Uzbeks,  the  Turkomans,  the  Kuzzauks.  The  Mandshurs  are  represented  by  some 
as  exhibiting  the  Mongol  features,  with  a fairer  complexion ; but,  according  to  Pallas,  they 
belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  Tunguses.  Although  there  be  this  variety  in  the  external 
appearance  of  these  races,  yet  the  same  wandering,  pastoral,  equestrian  habits ; the  division 
into  tribes ; and  the  absolute  sway  of  their  khans,  unite  in  fixing  a similar  character  on  all 
the  nations  who  l>eor  the  name  of  Tartar. 

4486.  Of  the  national  character  of  the  Tartars  very  various  reports  have  been  given, 
according  to  the  relation  under  which  they  have  presented  themselves.  Their  delight  is  in 
war,  and  there  is  no  nation  that  wages  it  on  a more  dreadful  and  barbarous  system.  The 
“ scourge  of  God,”  the  “ terror  of  mankind,”  are  the  appellations  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  neighbouring  empires.  General  extermination,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  is  w hat 
they  consider  themselves  entitled  to  inflict  on  all  who  attempt  resistance;  and  this  is  miti- 
gated only  when  a profit  can  be  made  by  carrying  off  captives,  and  selling  them  as  slaves. 
It  was  said  of  the  armies  of  Zingis  and  Timour,  that  they  saw  before  them  a fruitful  king- 
dom, and  left  behind  them  a solitary  desert.  It  was  their  boost,  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  proudest  capitals,  that  they  had  reduced  them  to  such  a state,  that  a horse  might  pass 
over  tbeir  site  without  stumbling.  A picture  greatly  the  reverse  of  this  has  been  drawn  by 
those  who  have  observed  the  Tartars,  even  when  they  were  spreading  elsewhere  the  widest 
desolation ; displaying,  in  their  domestic  life  and  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  the  sim- 
plicity and  amiable  virtues  of  the  pastoral  age.  They  are  cordial,  kind,  and  hospitable ; 
quarrels  are  rare,  seldom  produce  fighting,  and  scarcely  ever  bloodshed.  Compared  with 
the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  they  are  frank,  sincere,  and  honest ; and  though  they  make  even 
peaceable  strangers  feel  the  influence  of  a national  pride,  nourished  by  the  recollection  of  so 
many  victories,  yet  they  protect  them,  and  treat  them  with  courtesy. 

4487.  Two  religions  divide  Tartary , and  are  professed  with  zeal  through  different  portions. 
All  its  eastern  regions  acknowledge  the  Shaman  doctrines,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Grand 
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Dama;  while,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the  countries 
beyond  the  Oxus  were  conquered  by  the  arms  and  instructed  by  the  preaching  of  the 
caliphs  they  have  remaiued  devoted  to  the  Mussulman  creed.  Under  the  former  system, 
the  little  tribes  of  Eastern  Asia  have  minor  lamas  exercising  a mingled  spiritual  and 
temporal  jurisdiction,  though  not  holding  a supreme  sway  in  either  capacity.  The  original 
Boodhist  system,  also,  here  seems  combined  with  ruder  features;  particularly  magic, 
sorcery,  and  similar  modes  of  deluding  the  ignorant  wanderers  of  the  desert.  In  the  west, 
again,  Mahometanism  seems  to  be  professed  in  greater  purity,  and  with  stronger  bigotry, 
than  in  almost  any  other  of  the  numerous  regions  where  it  reigns.  In  Bokhara,  the  reigning 
sovereign  raised  himself  from  a low  rank  to  that  high  station,  solely  by  his  eminence  as  a 
mollali,  or  Mahometan  doctor,  and  by  his  rigid  observance  of  the  austerities  enjoined  in 
that  religion.  The  Koran  is  here  strictly  enforced,  not  only  as  a sacred  but  a civil  code : 
according  to  its  rules  justice  is  administered  and  the  revenue  collected ; and,  conformably 
to  its  precepts,  a tenth  part  of  the  revenue  is  bestowed  in  alms.  The  prohibition  of  wine, 
and  even  of  tobacco,  is  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Killich  Ali,  the  able  and  equitable 
ruler  of  Balkh,  equally  aspires  to  distinction  as  a Mahometan  saint.  He  bestows  large 
sums  in  maintaining  mosques  and  mollahs  feeds  daily  a hundred  poor,  and  affects  the 
humility  of  never  riding  on  horseback,  lest  his  feet  should  at  any  time  be  higher  than  the 
head  of  any  true  believer. 

41R8.  The  framing  qf  Tartary  is  little  known,  and  is  at  best  only  a reflected  light  from  the  southern  regions 
of  Persia,  Hindustan,  and  China.  Yet  the  country  is  by  no  means  involved  in  that  thick  darkness  which 
the  name  Tartar  suggests  to  an  European  ear.  In  all  the  Mahometan  states,  some  of  the  first  elements  of 
knowledge  are  very  widely  diffused  ; and  the  few  gTeat  cities  contain  colleges  for  instruction  in  the  science*, 
on  as  extensive  a wale  as  those  of  Europe.  Unfortunately,  the  sciences  there  taught  form  a contracted  and 
monastic  circle,  nearly  similar  to  what  was  professed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  Commentaries  upon 
the  Koran  take  the  lead  of  every  other  class  of  literature;  and  as  that  rude  composition  is  the  standard  of 
Mussulman  law  ns  well  a*  theology,  the  science  of  jurisprudence  can  never  assume  any  lilwral  aspect 
Astronomy  appears  merely  under  the  character  of  astrology;  medicine  has  lost  all  the  lustre  it  possessed  m 
the  days  of  Avicenna ; and,  perhaps,  the  only  solid  parts  of  knowledge  retained  of  those  which  were  taught  in 
the  schools  of  Bagdad,  are  arithmetic,  and  the  branches  of  practical  mathematics. 

4489.  Architecture , in  a country  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  movable,  can  never  be 
expected  to  make  much  progress.  The  great  capitals  arc  decorated  with  handsome  edifices,  on  the  model  of 
those  of  Persia ; but  none  or  these  have  attained  any  great  celebrity.  The  regular  abode  of  all  native  Tar. 
tars  is  the  tent,  carried  from  place  to  place  with  the  tribe  or  encampment  The  Tartar  tent  is  much  more 
commodious  than  that  formed  of  black  cloth,  which  is  used  in  Cabu)  or  Thibet.  It  is  framed  of  dose  lath 
or  wickerwork,  covered  with  felt,  and  terminating  upwards  in  the  shape  of  a dome.  These,  which  are  often 
large  and  lofty,  are  placed  on  waggons,  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a moving 
city.  A camp  or  migratory  village  is  called  onool,  and  eonsists  usually  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  tent*. 

4490.  The  dress  qf  the  Tartars  differs  materially  from  that  of  Southern  Asia,  and  is  chiefly  adjusted  for  the 
production  of  that  comfortable  warmth  which  the  climate  renders  desirable.  The  Turks  wear  a cotton  shirt 
and  trousers,  a silken-woo'len  tunic,  tied  with  a girdle,  and  over  it  a gown  of  broad  cloth  or  felt  The 
national  head-dress  is  a large  white  turban,  drawn,  in  general,  over  a caipauk,  or  pointed  cap.  Boots  are 
worn  at  all  times  by  all  classes,  poor  and  rich,  men  and  women,  but  the  rich  have  them  of  a sort  of  light 
leather,  without  soles  or  heels,  forming  rather  a species  of  leather  stocking,  over  which  shoes  must  be  worn 
when  they  go  out.  Every  man  has  a knife  hanging  from  his  girdle.  The  women  wear  nearly  the  same 
garments  as  the  men,  but  longer,  and  throw  a robe  of  silk  or  cotton  over  alL  They  delight  in  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  and  plait  their  hair  into  a long  queue,  like  the  Chinese.  In  Mongolia,  sheepskins,  dressed  in  a 
peculiar  maimer,  with  the  hair  inwards,  are  considtred  the  most  comfortable  protection  agonist  the  cold  ; 
ami  some  furs,  though  not  of  the  finest  kind,  from  either  Tartary  or  Siberia,  are  added. 

44ft I . The  favourite  food  qf  the  Tartars  is  horse  flesh,  so  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  all  other  nations.  The 
varied  delicacies  which  cover  the  Lablc*  of  the  great  in  Persia  and  Hindostan  are  considered  by  them  as  very 
insipid  when  compared  with  a stew  of  this  coarse  aliment.  Horses  there,  as  oxen  with  us,"  are  regularly 
fattened  for  the  table*  of  the  rich ; but  their  limited  number,  and  the  higher  services  to  which  a large  pro. 
portion  must  be  put,  place  this  delicacy,  in  a great  measure,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  They  can 
enjoy  it  only  occasionally  in  winter,  when  the  scarcity  of  pasture  obliges  the  camp  to  kill  such  as  they  are 
unable  to  subsist  Among  the  wandering  tribes,  however,  an  animal  diet  must  preponderate,  both  from  its 
abundance  and  the  want  of  any  other ; but,  in  the  absence  of  the  above  most  valued  kind,  recourse  is  bad 
chiefly  to  mutton.  To  the  horse,  the  Tartars  arc  also  indebted  for  their  most  national  and  characteristic 
liquor.  The  milk  of  the  mare  is  fermented  into  an  intoxicating  drink,  called  koumiss , which  is  tlicir  favourite 
beverage,  and  which  physicians  have  described  as  really  very  palatable  and  wholesome.  The  stem  precept 
or  the  Koran  is,  by  a Tartar  interpretation,  not  considered  as  applying  to  this  exhilarating  fluid,  in  which  the 
Turks,  notwithstanding  general  habits  of  sobriety,  indulge  nearly  to  the  utmost  extent  iu  which  it  can  be 
procured.  They  use  also  bouxa,  a thin  acidulous  liquor,  made  from  grain,  and  which  is  likewise  much  drunk 
in  Arabia  and  Northern  Africa.  They  breakfast  on  tea,  which,  after  the  mode  of  Thibet,  they  make  iutoa 
thick  liquid,  with  milk,  flour,  and  butter. 
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4192.  The  most  eastern  division  qf  Tartary , or  the  country  of  the  Mandshurs,  forming  the  interval  between 
China  and  Siberia,  and  bordered  by  the  I-lastern  Pacific,  is  still  less  known  than  most  of  its  other  regions. 
We  scarcely  know  it  at  all,  unless  by  Chinese  descriptions,  which  arc  in  general  meagre  and  pompous.  It 
presents  generally  a different  nsiwct  from  those  immense  and  naked  plains  which  characterise  the  centre 
of  Asia  It  appears  to  be  diversified  by  rugged  and  broken  mountain  ranges  covered  with  thick  forests,  and 
separated  by  valleys,  many  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  possess  considerable  fer- 
tility Their  recesses  are  filled  with  wild  beasts  of  a formidable  character,  and  in  such  crowds  as  to  render 
travelling  dangerous.  Wheat  is  raised  only  in  the  most  favoured  spots  ; the  prevalent  culture  is  fhat  of  oat*, 
el  sew  here  scarcely  an  Asiatic  gram.  The  product  most  valued  abroad  is  the  ginseng,  the  universal  medi- 
cine in  the  eve  of  the  Chinese,  who  boast  that  it  would  render  roan  immortal  were  it  possible  for  him  to 
become  so.  It  grows  upon  the  side*  of  the  mountains.  The  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean  appeared  to  La 
Perouse  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  hut  abandoned  to  nature;  a singular  circumstance  in  n region  so 
elosely  bordering  on  the  over-cultivated  and  crowded  empire  of  China.  The  few  inhabitants  do  not  even  bold 
any  intercourse  with  its  civilised  district*  ; but  subsist  on  fishing,  and  live  entirely  independent,  but  display 
a mild  and  excellent  disposition.  The  great  river  Amoor,  after  rising  in  Mongolia,  traverses  the  whole  of 
this  |irovinrc,  receiving  from  the  south  the  large  tributaries  of  the  I suri  and  the  Sougnrt  It  abounds  with 
fish  of  the  fine»l  kinds,  of  which  the  sturgeon,  in  particular,  is  found  in  matchless  abundance  and  perfection. 
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The  lands  upon  Its  shore  ought  also,  It  should  seem,  to  possess  ample  capacities  of  culture.  Yet  they  are 
occupied  merely  by  tribes  of  poor  and  wandering  fishermen,  and  for  a great  extent,  near  the  mouth,  are 
almost  a complete  desert.  Tne  very  few  towns  that  exist  are  inhabitixl  chiefly  by  Chinese,  defended  by 
Tartar  garrisons.  North  of  the  Amoor,  the  country  is  Siberian,  and  Is  filled  with  a race  of  hunters,  who 
find  many  valuable  fur.  bear  mg  animals,  among  which  the  sable  is  conspicuous. 

44 93.  The  Mandshurs  arc  by  no  means  wholly  destitute  of  civilisation.  They  possess  even  a language  and 
writing,.e*scutially  different  from  that  of  the  Chinese,  or  of  any  other  nation  of  central  Asia.  The  language 
is  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  smoothness,  which  forbids  two  consonants  ever  to  come  in  contact  with  each 
other  ; by  a copiousness  almost  unrivalled  ; by  the  very  varied  inflections,  particularly  of  the  verb.  Philo, 
legist*  have  traced  in  it  analogies  with  the  language's  of  Southern  Asia,  and  even  with  the  cognate  dialects 
of  Europe.  This  refinement,  however,  seems  to  belong  rather  to  some  other  era,  or  to  have  been  imported 
from  some  other  region ; for  the  impression  which  Sir  George  Staunton  received  of  these  Tartar*,  imme- 
diately after  he  had  crossed  the  Great  Wall,  was  that  of  a very  rude  people.  Their  persons  were  tall  and 
robust ; but  their  countenances  were  less  expressive  than  those  of  the  Chinese  ^ their  manners  were  com- 
paratively rude  and  unpolished  j the  same  .strict  order  and  police  were  not  maintained  ; and  beggars,  who  are 
never  tolerated  in  the  Chinese  empire,  swarmed  on  al)  tne  roads.  They  were  so  rational  as  not  to  have 
adopted  the  ridiculous  and  injurious  system  of  cramping  the  female  fet-t.  On  the  whole,  though  the  Tartar 
lords  hold  a high  and  even  ruling  place  at  the  court  of  China,  the  nation  in  general  is  depressed  under  the 
ascendency  of  the  conquered  state,  ail  whose  institutions  have  been  adopted  entire  by  the  government. 

4PH.  The  province  qf  hlandshur  Tartary , immediately  adjacent  to  China,  is  called  Kiriu-Oula,  with  a 
capital  of  the  same  name  The  most  remarkable  place,  however,  is  Zhcholl  or  ftchol,  the  summer  residence 
and  hunting -seat  of  the  Chinese  emperors.  The  gardens  here  are  most  superb  and  extensive,  occupying  a 
large  expanse  of  ground  tastefully  ornamented.  The  province,  however,  which  is  reported  to  contain  the 

greatest  extent  of  productive  Land  is  that  of  Shin  Yang,  or  Lcaotong,  bordering  on  Corea.  There  arc  cities 
earing  each  of  these  names,  and  of  considerable  extent  This  district  is  even  reported  to  carry  on  the 
manufacture  of  a species  of  ornamented  paper,  in  request  at  Pekin.  The  northern  region,  watered  by  the 
Amoor,  hears  the  title  of  TxiUikar,  or  Mandshur  Proper,  being  the  original  seat  of  that  conquering  race. 
Its  towns,  Tzitzikar,  Nlmgouta,  and  Saghalien  Oula,  are  poor,  and  of  middling  extent  On  the  Upper  Amoor 
u the  district  of  Solon,  inhabited  by  a rude  race  of  Tartars,  who  take  their  name  from  it ; and  farther  to  the 
cast  is  Daouria,  peopled  by  a mingled  race  of  Mandshurs  and  Mongols. 

44 <6.  The  eastern  coast  qf  Tartary  does  not,  at  any  point,  face  the  open  expanse  of  the  Pacific.  It  has, 
parallel  to  it,  a chain  of  great  islands,  or  rather  a continuous  extent  of  continent,  penetrated  at  different 
points  by  narrow  straits,  and  extending  for  about  twenty  degrees  from  north  to  south.  The  three  greatest  of 
these  islands  compose  Uic  empire  of  Japan,  the  importance  of  which  claims  a separate  description,  and  which 
is  divided  from  Asia  by  a broad  expanse  of  sea.  Japan  has  only  a narrow  strait  between  it  and  the  island  of 
Jcmo  or  Matsmal,  which,  with  the  neighbouring  one  of  Saghalien,  suggested  to  the  early  navigators  the  idea 
of  an  immense  extent  of  continent  stretching  indefinitely  to  the  east  and  north.  The  observations  of  Pcrouse 
and  Broughton  have  established  it  to  be  an  island,  extending  about  150  mile*  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth. 
All  the  level  coasts  adjacent  to  their  own  territory  have  been  occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  Japanese ; but 
the  rugged  tracts  in  the  centre  and  north  are  still  held  by  the  native*.  A strait,  as  narrow  as  that  which 
parts  Jcsto  from  Japan,  interposes  on  the  northern  side,  between  it  and  the  long  and  narrow  island  of 
Saghalien,  which,  for  a space  of  about  700  miles,  faces  the  eastern  coa»t  of  Tartary.  It  has  now,  indeed, 
become  almost  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  be  an  island  or  not.  European  navigators  have  traced  on  the 
south  what  is  called  the  Channel  of  Tartary,  and  on  the  north  the  bay  of  De  Cast  tics  ; but  they  have  left  in 
the  middle  a space  unexplored,  where  the  natives  report  that  Saghalien  to  joined  to  the  continent  by  a sandy 
isthmus,  so  small  that  nshennen  drag  their  boats  across  it  This  isthmus,  if  it  exists,  is  pci  haps  of  recent 
origin,  and  is  an  alluvial  deposit  formed  by  the  Amoor,  which  here  terminate*  its  course.  Although  the 
maps  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  represent  Saghalien  as  entirely  insular,  yet  the  want  of  current,  and  the 
fteshnes*  of  the  water  on  tne  south  side  of  the  suspected  isthmus,  seem  to  give  a greater  weight  to  the 
contrary  hypothesis, 

4400.  The  inhabitants  qf  Saghalien^  and  the  natives  of  Jesso,  consist  of  a peculiar  race,  called  the  Ainos, 
who  possess  a physical  character  entirely  distinct  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Tartary.  Tra- 
vellers, content  with  remarking  this,  have  given  very  few  particulars  of  their  actual  outward  appearance, 
except  that  their  persons  are  covered  with  a more  ample  growth  of  hair  than  those  of  any  other  race;  a fact 
which  though  Krusenstem  has  doubted  it,  seems  to  nave  a great  predominance  of  testimony  in  its  favour. 
Their  occupations  rank  them  among  the  rudest  classes  of  human  society.  They  arc  unacquainted  either  with 
agriculture  or  pasturage,  and  derive  their  sole  subsistence  from  fishery  or  the  chase.  Yet  l’trouse  remarked 
among  them  a degree  of  reflection  and  information  superior  to  that  which  distinguishes  the  bulk  of  the  people 
in  a civilised  country.  He  did  not  consider,  that  these  precarious  and  adventitious  employments,  requiring 
invention  and  ingenuity  to  be  always  on  the  stretch,  give  much  more  scope  to  the  intellectual  faculties  than 
the  routine  task  of  an  European  labourer.  Their  moral  attributes  he  praises  in  still  more  unqualified  terms ; 
representing  them  a*  mild,  peaceable,  generous,  and  warmly  attached  to  each  other.  The  verdure  is  more 
brilliant  than  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Tartary,  and  the  sen  abounds  in  an  extraordinary  degree  with  fish, 
among  which  whales  in  considerable  numbers  reach  the  coast  of  Jc*so.  They  did  not  appear,  however,  to 
nooses*  any  materials  for  trade  with  nations  at  a distance  so  immense  as  those  of  Europe.  Their  only  inter- 
course is  with  Japan,  and  with  the  country  to  a considerable  height  up  the  Amoor. 


4497.  On  the  vsntern  limit  of  Mandshur  Tartary  commence  the  Almost  boundless  plains 
roamed  over  by  the  tribes  of  Mongolia,  who  extend  for  nearly  fifty  degrees  of  longitude  as 
far  os  the  Lake  of  Balkash  or  l’alcati.  In  the  centrul  portion  of  Tartary,  a principal 
feature  is  the  Desert  of  Shamo,  or  Gobi,  which  extends  almost  entirely  across  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  those  imperfect  accounts  which  we  yet  possess,  it  reaches  about  2000 
miles  from  south-west  to  north-east,  separating  like  a great  inland  sea  the  countries  upon 
which  it  borders.  According  to  the  report  of  Marco  Polo,  it  is  crossed,  like  the  African 
deserts,  by  caravans  with  camels ; and  the  real  terrors  of  the  journey  are  heightened  by  super- 
stitious alarms,  natural  to  those  who  find  themselves  bewildered  in  the  depth  of  such  an 
awful  solitude.  The  traveller  who  chanced  to  straggle  from  the  main  body  imagined  that 
he  heard  a sound  of  march,  sometimes  like*  that  of  the  caravan,  sometimes  like  that  of  music 
and  warlike  instruments  echoing  through  the  air  ; when,  following  these  delusive  indications, 
he  was  led  astray  into  some  perilous,  and,  perhaps,  fatal  situation.  lhe  only  precise  account 
of  it  is  given  by  the  Russian  embassies  to  China,  particularly  that  of  Lange,  narrated  by 
Bell.  Though  a month  was  spent  in  crossing  it,  the  breadth  does  not  appear  to  have 
exceeded  400  miles.  The  ground  was  covered  with  short  and  thin  grass,  which,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  saline  quality  of  the  soil,  maintained  a greater  number  of  cattle  than  could 
have  been  supposed.  There  is,  indeed,  a considerable  number  of  springs  and  lakes,  ut 
the  water  is  so  brackish  as  to  be  scarcely  potable;  so  that  a single  pure  spring  whic  i oc- 
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mined,  tasted  as  delicious  as  burgundy  or  champagne.  A space  of  twenty  miles  in  extent 
immediately  beyond  the  Chinese  wall  was  composed  of  shifting  and  sinking  sand,  formed 
into  waves  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  crossing  of  which  was  an  operation  of  the  greatest 
labour.  The  ground  along  this  tract  is  covered  with  pebbles  of  considerable  beauty,  and 
even  value. 

4493.  AU  the  habitable  parts  of  this  desert,  with  the  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  Thianchan, 
covered  with  rank  and  luxuriant  pastures,  are  traversed  by  the  tribes  or  standards  of  the 
Mongols.  This  terrible  race  are  no  longer  in  a condition  to  pour  over  Asia  the  tide  of 
conquest  and  desolation.  They  are  split  into  a number  of  petty  tribes  separate  from  each 
other,  generally  hostile,  and  incapable  of  combining  for  any  common  object.  They  have 
been  made  to  own  the  sovereignty  of  China;  but  tliat  state,  unable  cither  to  maintain 
garrisons  or  exact  tribute,  leaves  them  much  to  themselves,  and  requires  little  more  than  that 
they  sliall  leave  it  unmolested.  Even  this  is  not  accomplished  without  the  payment  of  a 
small  salary  or  tribute  to  their  chiefs.  There  is  not  even  any  effective  prohibition  against 
the  practice  of  waging  private  war  with  each  other ; though,  when  this  threatens  to  reach 
any  serious  or  perilous  height,  a force  is  levied  and  sent  out,  by  whose  influence  terms  of 
accommodation  are  dictated.  The  physical  features  of  the  Mongols  have  been  already 
described.  In  their  character  they  are  rough,  roaming,  warlike ; but  in  domestic  intercourse, 
frank,  cheerful,  and  hospitable.  Their  main  pride  consists  in  the  management  of  their 
horses,  in  which  they  appear  indeed  to  show  a wonderful  degree  of  dexterity.  They  do 
not  attempt  to  rival  the  weight  and  size  of  the  Turkish  liorscs,  but  prefer  those  which  are 
swift,  hardy,  and  serviceable.  They  have  trained  them  to  stop  in  their  most  rapid  career, 
and  to  face,  without  fear,  the  fiercest  animals.  As  the  luxuries  of  horse-flesh  and  koumiss 
can  be  commanded  only  to  a limited  extent,  they  supply  their  place  with  cows,  and  with 
that  species  of  sheep  having  huge  tails  composed  entirely  of  fat,  which  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  amusement,  they  hunt  deer  and  a few  sables  ; but  find 
little  opportunity  for  fishing.  Amidst  all  the  privations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  they 
manifest  a gay  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  take  delight  in  various  kinds  of  sports  and 
exercises.  Complete  converts  to  the  religion  of  Boodh,  they  have  lamas,  feigned  or 
fancied  to  be  immortal,  and  each  of  whose  places  is  immediately  supplied  after  death  by 
another,  believed  to  be  a new  body  animated  by  the  same  soul.  They  have  also  gheims 
(gylongs),  or  monks,  by  whom  the  religious  ceremonies  are  conducted ; and  these  cere- 
monies are  observed,  as  in  Thibet,  to  bear  a close  resemblance  to  those  celebrated  under  the 
superstitious  forms  of  Christianity.  This  ecclesiastical  nobility,  however,  though  reverenced 
and  handsomely  supported,  is  far  from  enjoying  the  same  exclusive  dignity  as  in  Thibet. 
The  warlike  chiefs  hold  that  pre-eminence  which  is  usual  among  such  rude  tribes. 

♦499.  The  Calmucks  are  by  much  the  moat  numerous  among  the  branches  of  the  Mongols,  and  they  occupy 
all  the  western  portion  of  the  region  now  described  as  Mongolian.  In  form,  manners,  and  religion,  they  pre. 
sent  scarcely  any  distinction.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  a more  independent  and  regular  form  of  govern, 
ment  than  any  other  Tartar  nation.  The  khans  of  the  different  ooroghs,  or  tribes,  meet  in  a general  council,  to 
elect  the  great  khan  of  the  Calmucks.  They  boost  of  their  country  as  that  whence  issued  the  Hunt,  who 
acted  so  celebrated  a part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Koman  empire;  and  they  even  claim  the  great  Zingis 
as  their  countryman.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  made  themselves  completely  the 
ruling  people,  and  masters  of  all  central  Tartary,  including  the  southern  countries  of  Cashgar  and  Kboten. 
Being  attacked,  however,  by  the  Mongols,  their  rivals,  confederated  with  the  whole  force  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the  unequal  contest,  which  ended  in  the  subjection  to  China  of  all 
Tartars  east  of  the  Beloor.  The  Mongols,  though  sharing  the  common  subjection,  became  preeminent  over 
their  rivals,  many  of  whom,  unable  to  brook  this  double  servitude,  sought  refuge  in  Asiatic  Russia;  but  th* 
mildness  of  the  Chinese  sway  has  since  induced  a large  proportion  to  return.  The  whole  number  occupying 
their  original  scats  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to  about  1,000,000. 

4500.  Other  branches  of  the  same  widely  extended  race  are  the  Kalkas,  called  sometimes  the  Black  Mongols, 
whom  Gerbillon  describes  as,  next  to  the  Hottentots,  the  dirtiest  and  ugliest  race  he  ever  saw  ; their  neigh- 
bours on  the  south,  the  Eluths,  dwelling  round  the  great  lake  of  Kokonor ; and  the  Sifans,  divided  into  Black 
and  White,  who  occupy  the  head  of  the  great  rivers  of  China,  on  whose  sands  are  found  some  grains  of 
gold. 

4501.  The  region  to  the  south  of  Thianchan,  and  of  the  Great  Desert,  although  of  vast 
extent,  and  including  some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  central  Asia,  has  remained  to  the  modems 
almost  utterly  unknown.  The  narratives  of  Marco  Polo  and  Gocz,  the  only  Europeans 
who  are  recorded  to  have  passed  through  it,  and  the  Tartar  histories,  afford  only  a few 
scattered  notices,  which  can  be  combined  into  nothing  like  a regular  survey.  The  appellation 
of  Tangut  appears  to  have  been  extensively,  though  in  a somewhat  vague  way,  applied  to 
this  region,  which  has  also  been  called  Little  Bucharia  and  Eastern  Turkestan.  According 
to  the  report,  however,  of  our  late  Persian  travellers,  the  Chinese,  having  driven  out  the 
native  princes  have  incorporated  the  greater  part  of  it  into  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar.  This 
kingdom,  in  its  original  limits  forms  a wide  plain  to  the  cast  of  the  great  chain  of  the 
Beloor.  It  is  described  as  superior  in  beauty  and  fertility  to  any  other  part  of  Tartary,  and 
as  rivalling  the  finest  tracts  in  southern  Europe.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
descending  from  the  high  border  chain  ; the  fields,  carefully  cultivated,  are  covered  with 
large  crops  of  grain,  and  the  fruits  are  peculiarly  excellent.  It  is  a tract  redeemed, 
as  it  were,  from  the  general  desolation  of  Tartary.  At  present,  Cashgar  appears  to  be 
flourishing  under  the  Chinese  sway.  There,  and  in  Yarkund,  both  Mahometan  coun- 
tries, the  magistrates  of  that  profession  administer  justice,  and  carry  on  all  the  internal 
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affairs,  while  the  Chinese  military  officer*  called  amdans  collect  the  revenue,  and  defend 
the  country  against  foreign  invasion.  The  exclusion  of  strangers  does  not  seem  so  very 
rigid  at  this  frontier  as  at  all  the  others.  The  boundary  line  is  guarded  by  a chain  of  mili- 
tary posts,  at  which  every  package  brought  by  the  caravans  is  carefully  examined ; and 
permission  is  then  given  to  proceed  to  Cashgar  and  Yarkund,  where  duties  of  no  very 
oppressive  amount  are  exacted. 

4502.  Cashgar  i»  described  as  a handsome  and  ancient  city,  the  seat  of  eovemment,  and,  though  not  the 
chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia,  yet  a scat  of  considerable  trade.  A tine  river  from  the  west  passes  by 
it,  and  a lead  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  afford*  employment  to  a considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants 
Yarkund  is  universally  allowed  to  he  a lnrger  and  still  handsomer  city.  Though  destroyed  by  Abubeker,  the 
grandson  of  Timur,  it  speedily  regained  its  former  prosperity.  Its  situation,  indeed,  seems  to  ensure  its  con. 
tinuancc  as  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Asia,  the  grand  medium  of  communication  between  the  east 
and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  of  that  great  continent  Yarkund,  accordingly,  is  a place  of  immense 
resort,  and  tilled  with  numerous  caravansaras  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  A handsome  street  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  city,  entirely  filled  with  shops  and  warehouses,  which  are  kept  by  the  Chinese,  who  sit  on 
benches  in  front  There  is  also  a considerable  number  of  madrctscs,  or  colleges.  The  country  around  is 
described  as  almost  unrivalled,  particularly  for  its  finely  watered  gardens  and  the  excellence  of  its  fruits. 

4503.  Ten  other  countries  and  cities  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Fraser  and  other  writers  as  situated  in  Little 
Bucharia  : Khoten,  Aksou,  Koutche,  Eclah,  Turfaun,  Karachar,  Elchi,  Karria,  (iuama,  Kargalie,  Ycngu, 
and  Hissar.  Khoten  is  celebrated  in  the  early  histories  and  travels  as  an  independent  kingdom  of  consider, 
able  extent  and  importance.  Its  territory,  besides  the  ordinary  products,  is  said  to  contain  a species  of  marble 
and  jasper,  beautifully  variegated  with  flowers,  leaves,  and  other  objects,  which  afford  a material  of  profitable 
exchange  with  China.  Its  temperate  climate  and  fruitful  soil  are  marked  by  the  production  of  the  vine  and 
the  silkworm.  At  a period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  the  doctrines  and  learning  of  Buddhism  are  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Khoten,  and  to  have  flourished  there  till  they  were  driven  out  by  Mahometan 
conquest.  At  present,  under  Chinese  sway,  both  religions  are  equally  tolerated.  Aksou  ii  also  described  by 
Fraser  as  the  capital  of  an  extensive  district  subject  to  Cashgar.  Humboldt  describes  it  as  the  scat  of  an 
active  commerce,  and  gives  general  caravan  routes,  which  pass  through  it  in  different  directions.  Eclah  was 
the  Calmuck  capital,  when  that  people  were  the  rulers  of  central  Tartary  ; it  is  perhaps  the  Cialis  of  Goez, 
described  by  him  as  a small  but  well  fortified  city,  considerably  to  the  east  of  Cashgar,  but  still  in  dependence 
upon  it  Turfkun  is  also  mentioned  by  him  as  a large  and  strong  city,  the  capital  of  a considerable  country, 
governed  by  a branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Cashgar.  No  recent  mention  is  made  of  Peyro,  or  Poym,  which, 
according  to  Marco  Polo,  ought  to  be  within  the  above  limit*.  Farther  to  the  east,  that  traveller  has  described 
the  country  of  Lop,  in  which  was  a great  lake  where  the  river  of  Cashgar  found  it*  termination.  The  city  of 
I>op  formed  then  a rendezvous  of  the  caravans,  that  here  found  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  crossing 
the  Great  Desert  on  their  way  to  China.  Beyond  it,  and  close  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  is  Khamil,  called 
Hami  in  the  Chinese  maps,  represented  as  a peculiarly  fine  country,  inhabited  by  a learned  and  polished 
people,  immersed,  however,  in  dissolute  and  voluptuous  habits.  The  Mahometan  religion,  which  has  been 
established  through  Cashgar  and  all  its  dependencies,  gives  place  here  to  the  ecclesiastical  sway  of  the  lama 
Peculiar  superstitions,  the  remains,  probably,  of  an  earlier  system,  are  said  to  prevail  in  this  part  of  Tartary. 
The  dead  are  often  embalmed  in  spices,  and  kept  for  several  years  till  the  astrologer  has  determined  the  planet 
under  which  they  ought  to  be  interred.  There  arc  lodged  along  with  them  in  the  tomb  painted  represent, 
ations  of  men,  women,  cattle,  money,  and  other  objects,  which  it  is  imagined  may  be  useful  to  them  in  the 
other  workl ; a remnant,  probably,  of  the  custom  prevalent  among  many  savage  tribes,  who  bury  these  objects 
themselves  along  with  their  chiefs. 

4504.  Independent  Tartary,  commencing  at  the  great  boundary  chain  of  tin?  Beloor, 
reaches  westward  to  the  Caspian,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Persia,  and  on  the  north 
by  Asiatic  Russia.  Its  chief  divisions  are  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara  and  that  of  Kokaun, 
both  fertile  and  populous  when  compared  with  the  wastes  by  which  they  are  surrounded  ; 
both  famed  and  ancient  seats  of  empire.  They  are  situated  upon,  and  derive  their  fertility 
from,  the  two  great  central  rivers;  one  from  the  Oxus,  Amour,  or  Amoor,  the  other  from 
the  Jaxartes,  Sihon,  or  Sirr. 

4505.  Bokhara  forms  a fertile  oasis,  extending  about  200  miles  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Oxus,  at  about  the  middle  of  that  north-westerly  course  by  which  it  flows  to  join  the 
Aral.  The  principal  cities  and  cultivated  lands,  however,  are  on  the  tributary  stream  of  the 
Zurufshaun,  or  Kohuk.  The  population,  by  the  last  Russian  embassy,  is  reckoned  at 
2,500,000,  of  which  a great  proportion  consists  of  fixed  inhabitants,  cultivating  the  ground, 
or  inhabiting  tow'ns.  The  bulk  of  these,  over  all  Independent  Tartary,  as  well  as  Cashgar 
and  Cabul,  consist  of  a race  called  Taujiks,  apparently  descended  from  an  original  native 
people  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  conquering  tribes  who  at  present  bear  sway ; and  the 
name  is  now  generally  applied  to  all  who  have  adopted  the  same  peaceable  and  industrious 
habits.  The  military  force  of  the  kingdom  consists  entirely  of  cavalry,  of  which  not  more 
than  15,000  or  20,000  are  regularly  embodied;  but  it  is  supposed  that  100,000  could  be 
brought  into  the  field.  The  present  sovereign  has  never  shown  any  disposition  to  cherish 
schemes  of  conquest ; and  the  only  expeditions  in  which  his  troops  engage  arc  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunder,  chiefly  over  the  vast  plains  of  Khorassan.  On  these  occasions,  the  parly 
often  ride  for  several  hundred  miles  without  intermission,  till  they  have  reached  the  city 
which  is  to  be  the  object  of  attack.  They  study  to  arrive  in  the  night,  and  watch  the 
moment  in  the  morning  when  the  gates  are  opened  and  the  inhabitants  come  out.  The 
invaders  then  rush  in,  set  fire  to  the  place,  kill  all  that  resist,  and  carry  the  rest  into  slavery. 
Such  proceedings  however,  arise  rather  from  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Tartars,  than  from 
any  peculiar  impulse  from  the  sovereign,  in  w hose  eyes,  however,  they  are  sanctioned  by  the 
consideration,  that  the  Persians  are  heretical  Shiahs,  and  therefore,  by  the  holy  and  orthodox 
Sunitcs,  are  justly  devoted  to  bondage.  Shall  Hyder  himself  leads  the  life  rather  of  a 
nicollah,  or  dervish,  than  of  a sovereign.  He  passes  a great  part  of  every  day  in  preach- 
ing and  expounding  the  Koran,  and  of  the  night  in  prayers  and  vigils.  As  these  habits, 
however,  are  accompanied  with  capacities  for  business,  they  probably  tend  to  increase  his 
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authority  over  a devout  and  superstitious  people.  He  has  established  a sway  still  more 
absolute  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  has  even  ventured  to  put  to  death  members 
of  the  ulema  whose  proceedings  he  regarded  as  dangerous.  The  country  is  well  governed, 
peaceful,  and  flourishing.  Cultivation  is  only  limited  by  the  want  of  water,  and  by  the  naked 
character  of  the  vast  plains  which  enclose  Bokhara.  A considerable  inland  trade  is  carried 
on  with  India,  Persia,  and,  above  all,  with  Russia.  From  Astrachan,  two  annual  caravans 
come  by  way  of  Orenburg,  each  accompanied  by  4000  or  5000  camels.  In  winter,  tlie 
Okus  being  frozen,  they  are  enabled  to  pass  it  over  the  ice ; but  much  hardship  is  expe- 
rienced  in  consequence  of  the  desolate  character  of  the  route,  where  often  neither  provisions 
nor  water  are  to  be  found  for  several  successive  days.  The  imports  from  Russia  are  metals, 
arms,  cutlery,  cloths,  and  other  European  manufactures ; the  returns  are  in  silk,  cotton, 
hides,  rubies,  and  turquoises. 

4506.  According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  the  late  Russian  mission,  the  city  of  Bokhara 
contains  70,000  or  80,000  inhabitants.  Mr.  Fraser  heard  them  stated  at  a much  greater 
number.  Bokhara  was  reported  to  him  as  containing  120,000  houses,  which  would  include 
a population  second  only  to  tlie  greatest  capitals  of  China  and  Hindostan.  That  he  was  mis- 
informed, however,  seems  pretty  evident ; as  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  site  of  Boklusra,  or 
in  its  commerce,  capable  of  supporting  so  vast  a population.  As  usual  in  Asiatic  cities,  the 
habitations  of  the  ordinary  citizens  are  poor ; but  there  is  a number  of  mosques,  and  madresseh 
or  colleges,  handsomely  built  of  stone.  Bokhara  is  a great  seat  of  Mahometan  learning, 
such  as  it  is,  and  Hyder  Shah  is  a liberal  encourager  of  it.  The  city  contains  eighty 
madresses,  each  attended  by  from  40  to  300  students.  To  every  madresse  there  is  a lecturer ; 
and  these,  with  the  students,  are  supported  by  funds  consisting  chiefly  In  the  rent  of  lands 
or  houses,  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  Mahometan  zeal  and  charity. 

4507.  Farther  up  the  Kohuk,  and  about  200  miles  to  the  east  of  Bokhara,  is  Samarcand. 
Its  walls  still  enclose  a circuit  of  forty-eight  miles : the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  fruits,  are  still  extolled  in  the  same  lofty  terms  which  were  used  by  the  writers 
of  the  middle  ages.  This  renowned  capital  of  Asia  is  now  little  better  than  a mass  of  ruins. 
Murad  Bey,  however,  one  of  tlie  princes,  having  fixed  his  residence  there,  has  of  late  done 
something  for  its  revival.  Here  is  still  found  the  celebrated  observatory  of  Ulugh  Beg,  and 
the  mausoleum  of  Timur,  paved  with  green  stone  adorned  with  jewels.  It  is  watched  by  a 
few  attendants,  w ho  were  liberally  supported  by  the  court  of  Delhi ; but,  since  the  fall  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  they  are  left  in  a state  of  extreme  poverty. 

4S0B,  The  tracts  between  the  Osus  amt  the  Jaxartes  partake  of  the  rudest  character  of  Tartary,  and  are 
occupied  only  by  bands  of  wandering  Turkman*.  The  water*  of  the  latter  river,  however,  fertilise  the  king, 
dom  of  Kokaun  and  Kcrganah,  similar  in  cultivation  and  improvement  to  Bokhara  Omer  Khan,  a Maho. 
me» an  prince,  without  preaching  or  making  quite  so  high  profession  as  Shah  Hyder,  cultivates  peace,  and  is 
mild  and  beneficent  in  hi*  internal  administration.  Kokaun,  or  Kokann,  of  modern  origin,  and  recently  made 
the  capital,  has  risen  from  a small  village  to  a city  of  50,000  houses,  with  300  mosques.  It  lies  in  a fruitful 
plain,  watered  by  two  small  rivers.  Kliojund,  the  ancient  capital,  though  decayed,  is  still  more  than  half  the 
sixe  of  Kokaun.  Its  situation  on  the  Jaxartes  is  described  as  truly  delightful,  and  its  inhabitants  as  the  most 
learned  and  polite  of  any  in  this  part  of  Tartary.  Taschkend  is  an  ancient  city,  still  very  flourishing,  and 
estimated,  in  Humboldt's  itinerary,  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants,  with  320  mosques.  Murgilan  is  a large 
and  fine  city,  described  even  in  some  routes  as  the  capital  of  Ferganah.  On  the  frontier  towards  the  Kirghises 
is  Ush,  a populous  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  succeeded  In  reclaiming  from  roving  habits  a great 
proportion  of  that  barbarous  race,  who  are  now  peaceably  settled  round  them. 

4j09.  Khiva  forms  still  another  kingdom  of  Independent  Tartary,  once  a seat  of  empire,  and  still  con- 
siderable. It  is  situated  on  the  lower  Oxus,  separated  by  a wide  interval  of  desert  from  that  of  Bokhara. 
This  country  was  the  first  in  Tartary  that  was  converted  by  the  sword  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet ; which,  about 
710,  the  conquering  Catifah  preached  in  the  mosque  of  Kharistn.  This  last  name  became  afterwards  that  of 
the  kingdom,  of  which  Urgunge  was  the  capital,  as  well  as  of  an  empire  extending  over  a considerable  portion 
of  Asia,  but  which  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Zingis  Khan.  After  being  destroyed  by  Nadir  Shah,  it 
was  rebuilt  and  made  the  capital  of  the  present  kingdom,  the  cultivated  part  of  which  extends  less  than  200 
miles  in  length,  and  50  in  its  utmost  breadth,  along  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  The  canals  derived  from  that 
river  arc  the  chief  means  by  which  cultivation  is  produced.  To  Khiva,  also,  is  loosely  attached  the  roving 
population  of  those  immense  deserts  which,  on  every  side,  insulate  it  from  the  civilised  world  ; from  Persia, 
from  Candahar,  and  from  Bokhara  Travellers  across  these  wastes  find  only  at  wide  intervals  a few  »i*ots 
a Hording  water  and  pasturage.  That  there  exists,  however,  in  their  recesses  a greater  number  of  these  oases 
than  the  routes  across  them  would  indicate,  is  proved  beyond  a doubt  by  the  multitude*  whom  they  pour  forth 
for  the  purposes  of  war  and  plunder.  The  population  of  the  whole  territory  has  been  reckoned  at  300,000 
families,  of  whom  about  a third  are  fixed  , the  rest  wandering,  pastoral,  snd  predatory,  These  last  mam 
usually  through  their  deserts  in  a state  of  wild  independence,  under  hereditary  chiefs,  vet  are  ever  ready  to 
Join  any  standard,  eitheT  of  their  own  sovereign,  or  of  Persian  revolted  chiefs,  under  which  they  may  promise 
themselves  adventure  and  booty.  At  present,  as  nothing  on  a great  scale  present*  itself,  they  are  principally 
employed  In  desolating  Persia,  and  particularly  Khoratsan,  by  plundering  expeditions,  in  which  they  not  only 
carry  off  every  thing  valuable,  but  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  perpetual  captivity  in  the  heart  of  their 
Immense  desert*. 

4510.  The  settled  inhabitants  qf  Khiva  are  described  a*  gross  and  uncivilised,  when  compared  either  with 
the  Persians  or  with  the  Tartars.  They  indulge  in  gluttonous  excesses,  foreign  in  general  to  Oriental  habit*, 
and  the  persons  of  the  chief*  are  in  consequence  corpulent  and  overgrown.  Their  situation  enable*  them  to 
carry  on  some  trade  similar  to  that  of  Bokhara,  though  on  a smaller  scale.  One  branch  they  have  extended 
much  farther,  that  of  slaves.  If  trade  It  can  be  called  which  consists  merely  in  selling  the  unfortunate  victims 
whom  they  have  obtained  by  violence.  Mr.  Fraser  heard  it  estimated  that  there  were  in  slavery,  throughout 
Khiva  ana  Bokhara,  from  I^O.blX)  to  200,000  Persians,  and  15JXX)  Russians. 

4511.  The  city  of  Khiva  is  situated  about  fifteen  mile#  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  contains  about  5000 
families.  It  is  poorly  built,  and  is,  indeed,  rather  a fixed  encampment  than  a regular  town.  Kven  tlie  palace 
of  the  khan  is  only  a large  wooden  tent  plastered  with  clay.  Urgunge,  the  ancient  capital,  is  almost  m rums, 
though  its  situation  on  the  Oxus  still  preserves  to  it  a little  trade.  Hazarasn,  a place  distinguished  in  the 
revolutions  of  Asia,  lias  experienced  an  equal  decay. 
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4512.  The  region  of  Balkh , or  Bulkh , is  another  grand  feature,  though  now  merely  a loose 
dependency  on  the  kingdom  of  Cabul.  Being  situated,  however,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountains,  it  forms  part  of  the  same  vast  plain  which  extends  to  the  Altai,  and,  being  ruled 
by  Uxbek  chiefs,  it  must  properly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Independent  Tartar)-.  Under 
the  name  of  Bactria,  this  couutry  has,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  been  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  the  East.  It  has  been,  in  a manner,  the  link  connecting  together  the  civilised  and 
uncivilised  worlds  of  Asia ; the  main  point  of  union  between  them.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Alexander,  a Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  was  formed,  which  continued  for  several  centuries, 
and  even  after  its  fall  retained  some  marked  traces  of  civilisation.  Under  the  Roman 
empire,  when  a commercial  route  had  been  opened  across  Asia  as  far  as  China,  Bactria  was 
the  grand  rendezvous  before  entering  the  bleak  regions  of  Tartary.  When  Asia  yielded  to 
the  dreadful  sway  of  the  Mongol  warriors,  whose  southward  track  to  conquest  lay  across  the 
Bactrian  territory,  that  unfortunate  district  became  exposed  to  accumulated  disasters.  Sub- 
ject at  present  to  the  sway  of  the  Uzbeks,  it  is  parcelled  into  several  districts,  almost  detached 
and  independent.  The  Cabul  government,  in  its  present  agitated  state,  with  difficulty 
obtains  an  acknowledgment  of  supremacy,  and  scarcely  attempts  to  draw’  any  tribute ; 
satisfied  if  it  finds  in  this  dependency  a barrier  against  the  more  powerful  kingdoms  beyond 
the  Oxus.  Balkh  is  well  administered  by  Killich  Ali  Beg,  an  Uzbek  prince,  who,  after 
subduing  the  small  district  of  Khoolloom,  raised  himself  to  the  supreme  power  over  all  the 
rest.  He  makes  a strict  profession  of  Islainism,  and  spends  most  of  the  revenues  arising 
from  the  city  in  grants  to  its  learned  professors.  He  feeds  every  day  100  poor  people.  He 
lives  in  the  plainest  manner,  and  gives  daily  public  audience,  sitting  on  a carpet,  without 
pillows  or  cushions.  What  is  more  important,  he  is  honest,  just,  vigilant,  and  at  once  strict 
and  discriminating  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  fame  of  his  good  government  is 
spread  wide  amid  the  turbulent  regions  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  His  army  may  consist 
of  about  17,000  men,  of  whom  2000  are  in  his  ow  n pay,  and  15,000  brought  into  the  field  by 
chiefs  holding  their  lands  on  a military  tenure.  The  entire  population  of  Balkh  may  be 
about  1,000,000.  The  chiefs,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
enjoy  a greater  degree  of  independence  than  those  of  any  other  Uzbek  government. 

4513.  Balkh , or  Bulkh,  the  ancient  Bactria,  possesses  in  Asia  the  fame  of  almost  unrivalled  antiquity,  which 
seems  to  ascend  even  to  the  age  of  Semiramis.  It  is  commonly  called,  in  the  East,  the  mother  of  cities.  It 
retains,  however,  a mere  shadow  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  Only  one  comer  of  the  wide  circuit  which  its  walls 
enclose  is  now  inhabited,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  not  more  than  5000  or  GOOO  houses.  The  surrounding 
district  is  flat,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  containing  about  360  villages.  This  fertility  is  produced,  in  a great 
measure,  by  a grand  reservoir  formed  of  the  numerous  waters  which  descend  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
Paropamisan  mountains ; a single  canal  derived  from  which  is  said  to  yield  a revenue  of  9000/.  sterling.  As 
this  source  of  fertility  dries  up,  the  country  to  the  north  decline*  into  those  sterile  and  naked  plains  which 
compose  the  greater  part  of  Tartary. 

4514.  Among  the  secondary  districts  of  Balkh,  that  of  Khoolloom , situated  among  the  mountains  to  the  south, 
is  comparatively  rugged  and  barren.  Yet  Tausk  Koorghaun,  its  capital,  is  a considerable  place,  containing 
near  8000  house*.  Koondooz,  to  the  west,  is  a much  finer  territory,  consulting  chiefly  of  a fertile  plain, 
watered  by  numerous  streams  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  chief,  a feudatory  of  Balkh,  can  raise  15,1  *>0 
men,  and  enjoys  a revenue  of  30, (XX)/.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  exceeds  Tausk  Koorghaun  in  extent 
Khnst,  Inderaub,  and  Jaulikaun,  are  small  and  mountainous,  but  fertile  and  well  inhabited,  districts. 

4515.  The  long  mountain  valley  of  Badakshaun,  situated  between  the  Beloor  Tagh,  and  a high  branch 
thrown  out  from  it,  called  the  Ridge  of  Pamere.  remains  to  be  described.  At  the  loftiest  meeting  point  of 
these  two  chains,  in  a glacier  called  Pooshtee  Knur,  the  Oxus  rises,  and,  flowing  along  the  whole  of  Badak- 
shaun, collects  from  its  mountains  a mass  of  waters,  with  which  it  proceeds  to  force  its  way  through  the 
deserts  of  Tartary.  Badakshaun  is  celebrated  over  the  East  for  its  mineral  products  ; iron,  salt,  sulphur, 
lapis  lazuli  • but,  above  all,  rubies  considered  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  mines  are  situated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Beloor,  near  the  Oxus.  According  to  Mr.  Elpnlnstone,  they  arc  no  longer  worked  ; but  this  seems 
to  be  a mistake,  or  only  partially  true,  since  Mr.  Fraser  enumerates  these  gems  among  the  leading  articles  of 
the  transit  trade  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  Badakshaun  is  independent ; for,  though  a vizier  of  Ar.mcd  Shah 
once  over-ran  the  country,  he  found  himself  unable  to  retain  jiossession.  The  king,  however,  is  said  to  be 
absolute  within  his  own  realm,  enjoying  a revenue  of  about  ff>,(A)0/.,  and  being  able  to  raise  from  7000  to  10,000 
troops,  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  matchlock.  The  capital  is  Fyzabad,  on  the  loacha,  a mountainous 
tributary  to  the  Oxus. 

4516.  Contiguous  to  Badakshaun,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  district  of  Denraux,  the  king  of 
which  claims  a descent  from  Alexander,  which  his  neighbours  are  said  to  admit ; probably  on  very  slender 
testimony.  West  of  this  is  Shoghmaun,  which  anciently  conveyed  to  the  whole  or  this  mountain  tract  the 
name  of  Sogdiana. 

4517.  In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  Tartary,  we  must  take  a view  of  that  northern  region,  bordering 
on  Asiatic  Russia,  which  is  covered  with  the  flocks  and  tents  of  the  Kirghiscs.  This  remarkable  race  does  not 
figure  in  the  early  revolutions  of  Asia.  They  appear  then  to  have  chiefly  occupied  the  pastoral  regions  of 
Siberia,  on  the  Upper  Yenisei  When  the  Russians  invaded  these  regions  with  a force  which  undisciplined 
warrior*  could  not  resist,  the  Kirghlses,  after  a desperate  struggle,  yielded  without  submitting.  They  retired 
over  the  mountains  into  the  wide  uncultivated  plains  or  steppes  which  extend  to  the  north  of  the  Jaxartcs  and 
the  east  of  the  Aral.  They  are  divided  into  three  branches  or  hordes,  called  the  Great,  the  Middle,  and  the 
Tittle  Horde.  The  Great  Horde  ranges  to  the  cast  and  south  on  the  frontiers  of  t'.ashgar  and  Kokaun,  and 
many  of  its  tribes  have  adopted  the  habits  of  those  more  improved  districts,  and  acquired  a fixed  and  peace* 
able  character.  Only  some  of  the  high  separating  ranges  contain  about  50,000,  who  arc  called  wiki  or  raoun. 
tain  Kirghisen,  and  entirely  merit  the  name.  The  Middle  and  l>c#ser  Horde  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Aral, 
and  the  tract  extending  from  the  Aral  to  the  Caspian,  and  in  these  the  original  nomadic  and  pastoral  character 
is  preserved  most  entire  They  own,  in  a certain  sense,  the  sovereignty  of  Russia,  which,  however,  must 
have  recourse  to  measures  both  of  conciliation  and  defence,  to  prevent  them  from  making  extensive  depre. 
datlons  in  its  territory.  In  the  former  view,  it  grants  pension*  to  the  principal  chiefs,  of  whom  the  khan  receives 
annually  600  rubles  and  20  camels  ; the  rest  in  proportion  ; and  it  maintains  a chain  of  strong  posts  along  the 
whole  line  from  the  Ural  to  the  Irtysch.  This  does  not  preserve  the  frontier  from  occasional  Inroads  i still 
less  doe*  it  secure  from  plunder  the  great  caravans  which  carry  on  by  this  route  an  intercourse  with  the 
central  countries  of  Asia,  nnd  which  can  ensure  their  safety  only  by  the  humiliating  expedient  of  a tribute, 
usually  of  ten  or  twelve  rubles  for  each  camel 
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4518.  In  their  social  amt  political  capacity,  the  K ire  kites  enjoy  a greater  share  of  indepe.Mlencc  than  must 
of  the  other  tribes  of  Middle  Asia.  The  Little  Horde,  indeed,  allows  Russia  to  appoint  a nominal  khan  ; but 
he  enjoys  scarcely  any  power,  unless  what  he  can  secure  by  wealth  or  personal  qualities.  The  main  authority 
rests  with  the  little  kiiaus  who  are  at  the  head  of  each  clan,  and  the  union  of  whom  with  the  old  men  con. 
stitutes  a sort  of  democratic  assembly,  by  whom  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation  are  determined.  Yet  the  slow- 
ness and  indecision  incident  to  such  a body  renders  it  less  formidable  in  war  than  those  which  are  commanded 
by  warlike  and  absolute  chiefs.  The  private  life  of  the  Kirghises  is  directed  by  the  maxims  of  Mahometan 
law,  of  which  they  arc  strict  but  not  learned  observers.  Under  its  sanction  the  chiefs  observe  polygamy  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  purchase  or  robbery  can  enable  them,  and  a separate  tent  is  allotted  to  each  wife.  The 
wealth  of  the  Kirghises  consists  in  horses,  goats,  the  large-tailed  sheep  (which  afford  very  delicate  food),  and  a 
few  camels  In  these  respect*  their  possessions  arc  said  to  be  often  very  considerable.  Their  tent*  of  felt  are 
both  larger  and  neater  than  those  of  the  C'almueks,  and  one  of  them  will  often  accommodate  twenty  persons. 
It  has  been  chiefly,  as  yet,  by  plunder  or  contribution  that  they  have  oblained  foreign  luxuries  • but  some, 
adopting  more  peaceable  habits,  have  begun  to  obtain  them  by  the  exchange  of  furs,  hides,  and  felt. 


Chap.  XI. 

RUSSIA  ON  TUI  CASPIAN. 

4519.  The  Urals  form  the  western  boundary  of  that  main  body  of  Astatic  Russia  which 
is  denominated  Siberia.  Between  them,  however,  and  the  confines  of  Europe  on  the  west, 
Persia  and  Turkey  on  the  south,  intervenes  a region  of  considerable  extent  and  remarkable 
character,  over  which  sway  is  claimed,  and  in  some  ruae  manner  exercised,  by  Russia.  It 
consists  of  two  portions,  which,  though  considerably  differing  in  aspect,  circumstances  oblige 
us  here  to  combine. 


Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

4520.  In  this  territory  the  most  prominent  and  connecting  object  is  the  Caspian.  It  is 
the  largest  inland  sea  in  the  world.  Its  greatest  dimension  reaches  almost  due  north  and 
south,  and  in  this  direction  its  extent  appears  to  be  upwards  of  600  miles.  It  has  an 
extreme  breadth  of  300;  but  this  occurs  only  in  the  great  bay  or  projection  at  its 
north-east  extremity:  every  where  else  the  breadth  varies  from  90  to  120  miles.  This 
mighty  inland  expanse  is  supplied  on  the  north  by  the  Volga,  which,  after  traversing,  in  n 
course  of  2000  miles,  the  whole  of  European  and  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  pours  in  the 
united  waters  of  those  vast  regions.  On  the  west  it  receives  ample  streams  from  the  mighty 
peaks  of  Caucasus  and  Ararat.  The  Araxes,  Kizil  Ozen,  and  some  others,  reach  a certain 
magnitude;  but  in  general  these  rivers  are  too  near  their  source  to  attain  any  great  expan- 
sion, and  they  arrive  chiefly  in  the  form  of  mountain  torrents,  descending  from  the  long 
range  of  snowy  heights.  On  the  south,  also,  the  streams  descending  from  the  Elbourz,  — the 
Kur,  the  Terek,  and  the  Kuban,  — arc  of  moderate  length,  but  copious  and  rapid.  On  the 
west,  not  far  from  the  Persian  frontier,  one  considerable  tributary,  the  Ochu%  Tedzen,  or 
Kizil  Daria,  enters  the  Caspian  ; but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  border  consists  of  arid 
and  dreary  deserts,  from  which  the  Caspian  Sea  does  not  derive  any  accession  to  its  mag- 
nitude. Considering  the  large  sources  which  supply  this  great  interior  sea,  many  enquirers 
are  at  a loss  to  determine  how  they  can  be  disposed  of.  Hence  has  arisen  the  theory  of  a 
subterraneous  passage,  by  which  its  superfluous  waters  arc  conveyed  either  to  the  Black  Sea 
or  the  Persian  Gulf.  As,  however,  the  facts  on  which  this  theory  rest*  seem  derived  from 
the  most  superficial  observation,  so  the  difficulty  which  gave  rise  to  it  appears  more 
imaginary  than  real.  Evaporation  from  a surface  so  immense  may  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  waters  received  from  all  these  rivers,  of  which  only  one  is  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Its  surface  is  supposed  to  have  become  lower  within  the  last  200  years,  and  it  certainly 
appears  to  be  about  300  feet  Iwneath  that  of  the  Black  Sea. 

4521.  The  rioters  of  the  Caspian , unless  at  the  immediate  influx  of  the  great  rivers,  are  as 
salt  as  those  of  the  sea,  with  the  admixture  of  a bitter  taste,  arising  from  a portion  of  Glauber 
salt,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  naphtha  which  is  found  on  its 
shores  in  considerable  quantity.  The  navigation  is  very  dangerous,  particularly  in  the 
northern  part,  on  account  of  the  heavy  and  sudden  gales  which  descend  from  the  high  cliffs 
of  the  western  shore,  and  of  the  rocks  and  shallows  with  which  this  quarter  abounds.  There 
are  no  good  harliours  from  Astrachan  to  Derbend.  A cluster  of  considerable  islands  occurs 
in  the  Gulf  of  Balkan,  on  the  eastern  coast;  and  a number  of  small  ones  extend  along  the 
north  shore,  but  none  of  much  importance,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  sea.  An 
immense  quantity  of  fish,  particularly  sturgeon,  is  taken  in  the  northern  part. 

4522.  Of  the  shore*  of  thi t great  sea , the  southern  belongs  to  Persia,  the  eastern  to  Inde- 
pendent 'I  artary  and  to  the  country  of  the  Turcomans.  The  western  and  northern  only 
are  proper  to  the  region  we  are  now  to  delineate.  Between  the  funner  and  the  Black  Sea 
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extends  a wide  region  entirely  covered  with  those  lofty  chains  to  which  the  ancients  applied 
the  name  of  Caucasus.  In  height,  in  ruggedness,  and  in  the  variety  of  their  aspects,  though 
not  unrivalled,  they  are  surpassed  by  few  in  Asia,  or  in  the  w'hole  world.  This  great  range 
of  high  land  may  be  stated,  generally,  at  about  400  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  and 
300  from  east  to  west.  Its  greatest  breadth  and  elevation  appear  to  take  place  in  the 
northern  border  of  Georgia,  where  the  Elbourz  rears  its  gigantic  summit.  M.  Kupfer, 
lately  sent  by  the  Russian  government,  on  the  suggestion  of  General  Diebitsch,  to  measure 
its  altitude,  determined  it  to  be  about  16,500  English  feet,  which  is  considerably  higher 
than  Mont  Blanc.  He  was  only  able  to  approach  within  2000  feet  of  the  summit.  The 
boundary  of  perpetual  snow  is  about  1 1 ,000  feet,  which  is  considered  higher  than  in  any 
other  chain,  except  the  Himalayuh.  “ This  central  chain  of  Caucasus,"  says  M.  Kupfer, 
44  is  entirely  formed  of  porphyry.  Imagine  a plateau,  8000  or  10,000  feet  high,  extending 
from  east  to  west,  rent  in  every  direction  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  and  traversed  length- 
wise by  a ridge  of  rugged  and  picturesque  rocks,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  eternal 
snow ; figure  about  the  middle  of  this  ridge  an  excavation  very  broad,  but  not  deep,  the 
centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a cone  which  might  be  believed  to  be  entirely  formed  of 
snow,  did  not  the  naked  rock,  which  it  covers,  occasionally  appear ; this  is  Elbourz,  whose 
height  surpasses  by  3000  or  4000  feet,  that  of  all  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  Cau- 
casian territory  formed,  for  a century,  the  debateable  ground  between  the  empires  of  Russia 
and  Persia ; and  the  greater  part  of  it,  after  having  been  an  undisputed,  though  somewhat 
turbulent,  appendage  to  the  latter,  has,  unless  in  some  rugged  mountainous  districts,  yielded 
to  the  powerful  arms  of  the  European  invader. 

4523.  The  tract  of  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian , enclosed  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Ural  mountains,  is  of  a different  character.  The  immediate  shores,  com- 
posed of  the  deltas  of  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and  forming  the  province  of  Astraclian, 
are  flat  and  marshy.  Farther  north,  the  provinces  of  Oufa  and  Orenburg  rise  insensibly 
into  a mountainous  elevation,  till  they  terminate  in  the  declivity  of  that  great  chain  which 
separates  Europe  from  Asia.  Here  these  regions  participate  in  the  rich  metalliferous  character 
which  distinguishes  Catharinenberg  and  the  other  districts  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Subsects.  1.  and  2.  Geology  and  Botany. 

4524.  The  Geologu  and  Botany  of  this  region  have  no  features  distinguishing  it  from  those 
parts  of  Tartary  and  Siberia  which  lie  under  the  same  latitude. 

Subsect.  3.  Zoology. 

4525.  The  Zoological  tribes  which  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  from  the  towering 
elevations  of  Caucasus,  have  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  that 
little  more  need  be  said  on  their  general  nature.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  around 
this  lofty  chain  of  Alps  are  concentrated  most  of  those  quadrupeds  whose  geographic  range 
has  been  assigned  to  Europe ; and  representations  of  others,  whom  nature  has  given  to  w'estern 
and  southern  Asia,  and  the  confines  of  Africa.  But  the  Fauna  of  these  interesting  regions 
is  so  deplorably  defective,  that  much  remains  to  be  investigated  before  this  theory  can  be 
received  with  confidence. 

4526.  The  Quadrujteds  mentioned  by  travellers  as  inhabiting  the  Caucasian  regions  are 
the  Caracal  Lynx,  the  Chamois  and  Ibex  Goats,  Bears,  several 
Antelopes,  and  a species  of  small  Tiger  of  an  unknown  race. 
The  true  Bison,  so  long  extinct  in  Europe,  is  still  sheltered 
in  these  wild  recesses;  and  the  Ovis  Ammon,  or  wild  Asiatic 
Sheep,  extends  from  Central  Asia  to  Caucasus.  The  Ibex  of 
these  mountains  is  distinct,  however,  from  that  of  Europe,  to 
which  it  appears  superior  both  in  strength  and  agility ; there  is 
also  another  species  (C  jEgagus  Pallas)  differing  from  both  the 
former  in  its  horns;  and  more  closely  resembling  our  domestic  goat. 

4527.  On  the  warm  shores  of  the  Caspian  is  found  that  rare  Bri- 
tish bird,  the  Charadrius  hiinanlopus,  or  the  long-legged  Plover 
{Jig.  674.),  together  with  most  of  the  aquatic  species  known  in 
Europe ; nor  can  we  point  out  a more  interesting  subject  for 
philosophic  enquiry,  than  the  affinities  which  these  countries 
appear  to  exhibit  between  the  animals  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

4528.  The  tribes  inhabiting  this  tract  have  always  been  regarded  as  dwelling  on  the  outer 
border  of  the  civilised  world.  They  attracted,  indeed,  the  notice  of  nations  with  whom  they 
were  in  somewhat  close  vicinity;  but  their  annals  base  never  assumed  a regular  or  connected 
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form.  The  Greeks  viewed  them  only  in  dim  and  romantic  distance,  and  considered  the 
cliffs  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mzeotis,  as  the  wild  and  extreme  boundaries  of 
nature.  The  poets  painted  Prometheus  chained  by  the  wrath  of  Jove  to  these  awful  rocks. 
The  expedition  undertaken  to  this  quarter  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  was  considered  as 
exalting  almost  to  the  rank  of  demigods  the  daring  mortals  by  whom  it  was  achieved. 
Afterwards  the  southern  borders  of  Iberia  and  Colchis  became  better  known,  and  were  even 
noted  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia.  Their  rugged  and  inaccessible  tracts  served  occasionally 
as  the  refuge  of  the  vanquished,  while  they  deterred  even  the  boldest  conquerors  from  an 
attempt  to  subdue  them.  It  is  believed  that  these  recesses  still  enclose  races  whose  habits 
and  language  bear  the  stamp  of  very  high  antiquity.  Etymologists  have  even  conceived 
themselves  able  to  trace  many  of  the  radicals  of  that  original  language  which,  under  varied 
forms,  has  spread  from  the  East  through  Europe.  It  is  much  more  probable,  however,  that 
the  rugged  seats  of  the  Caucasus  afforded  shelter  to  these  ancient  races,  than  that  they  were 
the  source  whence  population  and  language  originated. 

4529.  In  modern  times,  Georgia,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Caucasian  kingdoms,  has  been 
distinguished  by  its  contests  for  independence  with  the  Persian  empire,  and,  subsequently, 
as  the  main  theatre  of  contest  between  that  empire  and  the  rising  power  of  the  exar.  Russia, 
after  a pretty  long  struggle,  has  secured  the  whole  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  all  the 
level  tracts  between  it  and  the  Black  Sea.  Even  the  rude  mountain  tribes  are  obliged  to 
own  a certain  homage;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  tribute,  is  scanty,  and  fully 
compensated  by  the  frequent  plundering  excursions,  against  which  the  Russians  with  diffi- 
culty guard  by  cordons  of  troops  drawn  along  their  border.  Georgia,  and  still  more  Cir- 
cassia, has  been  distinguished  for  the  athletic  strength  of  its  men,  and  the  fine  forms  of  its 
females ; in  consequence  of  which  qualities,  they  have  been  in  great  request  as  domestic 
slaves  over  all  the  Turkish  empire.  In  Egypt,  particularly,  the  offspring  of  those  slaves, 
kept  up  by  continual  accessions,  long  maintained,  under  the  appellation  of  Mamelukes,  a 
sway  superior  or  paramount  to  that  of  its  Turkish  masters. 

4530.  Turkey  possessed , till  lately , some  ports  and  districts  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which  enabled  her  to  carry  on  a considerable  traffic,  especially  in  slaves,  and  also  to  foment 
insurrection  among  the  rude  mountain  tribes.  As,  however,  she  has  been  obliged  by  the  late 
treaty  to  cede  to  Russia  the  ports  of  Anapa  and  Poti,  with  the  districts  of  Guricl  and 
Akhaltxisk,  she  may  be  considered  as  having  entirely  lost  her  hold  of  the  Caucasian 
territory. 

Srct.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

4531.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  territory  owns  the  sovereignty 
of  Russia*  That  power,  to  the  extent  of  its  means,  seeks  to  establish  around  the  Caspian  the 
same  despotic  system  by  which  its  other  territories  are  governed.  Many  circumstances,  how- 
ever, render  this,  in  its  full  extent,  impossible.  Over  a dominion  extending  amid  inaccessible 
cliffs,  buried  in  snows,  or  on  boundless  plains  traversed  by  wandering  shepherds,  the  most 
absolute  ruler  is  obliged  to  slacken  the  rein.  Provided  the  Caucasian  tribes  yield  a certain 
form  of  submission,  or  even  remain  peaceable,  they  suffer  little  disturbance  in  their  domestic 
economy,  which  proceeds  upon  principles  very  different  from  those  which  prevail  among  the 
servile  nobles  of  Russia.  The  same  proud  aristocratic  ideas,  and  the  same  value  for  the 
distinctions  of  birth,  reign  here  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages.  The 
lower  ranks,  who  till  the  ground  and  perform  all  the  menial  offices,  arc  nearly  in  the  con- 
dition of  serfs,  or  slaves,  who,  in  many  cases,  may  be,  and  are,  sold  for  the  profit  of  their 
masters.  The  fighting  part  of  the  population,  again,  consists  chiefly  of  voluntary  and 
attached  vassals,  the  companions  in  peace,  and  the  followers  in  war,  of  the  head  of  their 
tribe.  In  the  southern  districts,  especially,  where  the  Russians  must  court  the  natives  as 
their  allies  against  Persia,  they  are  obliged  to  allow  them  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their 
national  propensities.  To  the  north,  again,  the  vast  plains  on  every  side  of  Astrachan  are 
continually  traversed  by  Calmucks,  Nogais,  Kubans,  and  other  Tartar  tribes,  who,  though 
they  may  be  brought  to  yield  an  enforced  homage,  could  never  brook  a daily  interference  in 
their  interior  concerns.  These  are  administered  by  their  khans,  who  collect  and  transmit 
such  scanty  tribute  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  humble  vassals. 
Thus,  in  all  the  wide  regions  around  the  Caspian,  Russia  holds,  indeed,  full  military  occu- 
pation of  the  leading  positions ; but  she  is  obliged  to  allow  to  all  the  natives,  not  indeed  any 
solid  or  rational  liberty,  but  that  rude  and  proud  independence  which,  in  their  eyes,  is  more 
precious.  It  is  only  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Oufa  and  Orenburg,  where  cities  with  a 
civilised  population,  and  extensive  mining  establishments,  have  been  formed,  that  she  has 
been  able  to  mould  the  people  to  that  uniform  subjection  which  prevails  in  other  parts  both 
of  her  European  and  Asiatic  territory. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

4o'&  The  wraith  and  industry  nf  this  region  will  not  afford  scope  for  very  copious  details.  The  Caucasian 
reeior.  present*  to  the  scientific  enquirer  a varied  and  interesting  vegetation,  out  a scant?  portion  of  those 
products  which  are  subservient  to  tne  uses  of  life.  Even  the  lower  valleys  of  Georgia  and  Mingreiia,  though 
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endowed  by  nature  with  extreme  fertility,  are  little  improved.  The  inhabitant*,  ill  di*po*cd  of  themselves  to 
industrious  culture,  are  moreover  liable  to  the  almost  continual  ravajte  of  war  and  predatory  incursion.  Their 
supply  of  arms  and  of  foreign  luxuries  is  chiefly  derived  cither  from  plunder,  or  from  the  sale  of  their  people 
as  slaves.  Wine  in  considerable  abundance,  though  of  middling  quality  j a little  silk  from  the  low  southern 
districts  ; some  skin*  and  furs  from  ihc  higher,  and  flue  honey  from  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  nearly  com- 
plcte  the  list  of  their  commodities  whicli  are  flt  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

4*33.  Ever  since  Russia  became  at  all  civilised,  Attrachan,  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  has  been  of  some 
importance  as  a teat  of  commerce.  T jo  spirited  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  by  the  English,  one  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  other  in  the  eighteenth,  to  establish  a factory  there,  and  open  thence  a communication 
with  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  leading  object  was  a share  In  the  commerce  of  India,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  occupation  of  all  its  ancient  channels  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  had  found  out  this  circuitous  and 
difficult  line  by  the  north  of  Persia,  and  across  the  Caspian  to  the  Crimea.  It  was  found,  however  that 
Indian  commodities  could  now  be  more  cheaply  conveyed  bvthe  new  maritime  channel  of  the  Cape,  and’even 
by  the  Euphrates,  to  Aleppo.  The  secondary  object,  of  exchanging  the  raw  silk  and  precious  stones  of  Persia 
for  English  cloth,  was  baffled  by  the  cruel  civil  war  which  distracted  and  impoverished  that  kingdom.  Even 
the  great  extent  of  land  and  river  carriage  across  Russia,  with  the  jealous  caprice  of  a despotic  government, 
would  have  presented  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  regular  maintenance  of  surh  an  intercourse.  A strachan 
therefore,  was  in  both  cases  abandoned,  and  lias  been  left  to  carry  on  the  little  trade  which  can  belong  to  the 
vast  and  desolate  regions  that  stretch  round  it  on  every  side  The  Volga,  indeed,  after  traversing  all  European 
Russia,  and  receiving  many  great  tributaries,  must  bring  down  articles  of  some  magnitude,  — timber,  flax,  iron 
copper;  but  these  And  not  in  the  round  of  the  Caspian  either  any  adequate  demand,  or  any  means  of  obtain- 
ing copious  returns.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  consists  in  the  immense  quantity  of  fish  which  both 
the  sea  and  it*  tributary  rivers  supply.  The  sturgeon  is  particularly  excellent,  and  from  it  is  manufactured 
the  caviare,  which  is  considered  a delicacy  over  all  Europe.  To  the  north,  the  provinces  of  Out*  and  Orenburg 
os  already  observed,  contain  mines  of  considerable  value,  the  management  of  which  is  intrusted  to  the  general 
board  at  Cathariuenbcrg,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Urals. 


Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

4534.  As  the  countries  of  the  Caucasus  have  ever  been  little  accessible  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  social  existence  of  their  inhabitants,  modified  neither  by  conquest  nor  foreign 
communication,  presents  many  picturesque  and  varied  aspects.  Indeed,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  part  of  the  earth,  in  which  rude  and  barbarous  life  appears  under  a greater  variety  of 
forms.  As  these  are,  however,  in  many  respects  dissimilar,  and  as  society  is  split  into  a 
multitude  of  small  tribes,  the  subject  ramifies  into  a variety  of  details,  which  will  be  better 
given  under  the  local  division.  In  general,  all  these  tribes  profess  the  dogmas  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith,  though  in  a somewhat  loose  manner,  free  from  the  tame  and  mechanical 
routine  which  that  religion  prescribes.  Scarcely  any  of  them  possess  among  themselves,  or 
have  imbibed  from  the  Russians  the  smallest  tincture  of  literature.  They  are  almost 
universally  addicted  to  habits  of  plunder,  — that  national  plunder,  on  a great  scale,  which  is 
considered  rather  a boast  than  a disgrace,  and  which  is  generally  familiar  to  rude  tribes 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  more  opulent  nations. 


Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography . 

4535.  In  treating  the  details  of  this  part  of  Asia,  we  shall  begin  with  the  regions  <f 
Caucasus,  which  present  the  grandest  natural  features,  as  well  as  the  most  peculiar  and 
striking  forms  of  society.  The  Kuban  and  the  Terek  are  considered  its  northern  boundary. 
Within  this  river- line  the  country  presents  a continuation  of  those  vast  pastoral  steppes 
which  compose  southern  Russia.  In  approaching  them,  however,  the  traveller  descries  the 
mighty  precipices  of  Caucasus  rising  before  him.  Its  highest  ranges  are  clad  in  perpetual 
snow  ; beneath  is  the  black  region  of  rocks  and  precipices  ; while  the  lower  declivities  con- 
tain a number  of  well-watered  valleys,  forming  fine  pastoral  districts ; and,  though  not 
capable  of  high  culture,  yielding  plentifully  the  inferior  products,  maize  and  millet.  In 
these  mountain  valleys  dwell  the  Circassians.  This  race  have  been  peculiarly  celebrated 
for  their  physical  qualities.  The  men,  though  spare,  are  tall,  handsome,  and  athletic.  But 
it  is  the  fine  form  and  delicate  complexion  of  the  female  Circassians  which  forms  so  wide  a 
theme  of  Eastern  panegyric.  In  these  high  valleys,  with  a northern  exposure,  they  do  not 
suffer  that  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  which  produces,  generally,  the  dark  tints  of  Asia.  The 
daughters  of  all  above  the  rank  of  slaves  are  exempted  from  oppressive  or  degrading  labour, 
and  merely  occupy  themselves  in  sewing,  embroidery,  and  the  plaiting  of  straw.  Their 
beauty  seems  also  to  be  the  result  of  a careful  study  of  all  the  circumstances  which  tend  to 
produce  or  presene  female  charms.  The  face  is  carefully  shaded  from  the  sun  ; they  are 
fed  moderately  on  milk  and  pastry ; their  feet  are  protected  from  injury  by  a species  of 
wooden  shoe  ; and  their  hands  by  the  use  of  gloves.  Some  even  make  use  of  paint,  but 
this  is  considered  discreditable.  The  value  set  upon  their  virtue  is  marked  by  the  barbarous 
precaution  of  a broad  leathern  girdle,  fastened  at  an  early  age  with  silver  clasps,  and  w hich 
the  husband  cuts  through  at  marriage. 

4^536.  The  distinctions  cf  rank  and  birth  are  observed  in  Circassia  with  all  the  strictness  of 
highland  pride.  Under  the  prince,  or  sovereign,  are  the  uzdens,  or  nobles,  who  attend 
him  in  war  or  foray,  but  exercise  a sway  almost  absolute  over  their  own  immediate  vassals. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  — bondsmen,  who  cultivate  the  glebe,  and  armed  retainers,  who  Attend 
him  to  the  field  ; which  last  have  often  been  raised,  on  this  condition,  from  the  inferior  rank. 
The  arrangements  for  marriage  and  education  are  of  a most  peculiar  character,  founded  on 
a sort  of  Spartan  apathy,  which  tramples  upon  every  tender  and  domestic  tie.  Until  after 
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the  birth  of  the  first  child,  the  husband  and  wife  live  entirely  separate,  and  never  see  each 
other,  unless  by  stealth ; the  husband  considers  it  an  insult  if  the  wife  be  even  iiamed  in  his 
presence.  The  child,  when  born,  is  never  reared  in  the  house,  or  under  the  eye  of  his 
parents.  At  the  age  of  three  or  four,  some  friendly  nobleman  receives  him,  and  undertakes 
the  sole  task  of  educating  and  rearing  him.  Under  him  the  sons  are  trained  in  all  manly 
exercises,  and  the  females  in  those  which  belong  to  their  sex,  until  the  former  is  ready  to 
take  the  field,  and  the  latter  to  receive  a husband,  which  this  foster  father  is  bound  to  pro- 
vide. Then,  and  not  till  then,  they  are  allowed  to  see  their  parents,  to  whom  they  have 
before  remained  strangers.  This  violent  and  fantastic  mode  of  escaping  the  dangers  of 
effeminate  indulgence  does  not  seem  to  be  here  inconsistent  with  that  nurture  for  which 
full  confidence  is  elsewhere  reposed  only  on  the  parental  care. 

4537.  The  noble  Circassians  lead  that  sort  of  life  which  is  usual  with  independent  chiefs 
on  their  ow  n estates,  and  surrounded  by  their  vassals ; a round  of  war  and  feasting,  of 
bunting  and  jollity.  Especial  pride  and  care  are  manifested  respecting  their  horses  whose 
parentage  they  consider  almost  equally  important  with  their  own.  At  the  birth  of  the  foal, 
a black  mark,  indicating  its  pedigree,  is  burnt  upon  the  thigh,  which  cannot  be  effaced  or 
altered  under  pain  of  death.  As  these  noble  animals  are  wanted  both  for  ornament  and 
use,  they  must  unite  the  qualities  of  beauty,  strength,  and  fleetness.  On  the  armour, 
also,  no  cost  is  spared.  The  modern  musket  and  pistol  are  combined  with  those 
of  a former  age ; a coat  of  mail,  often  proof  against  pistol  shot ; a helmet  of  polished 
steel ; a bow  and  quiver.  As  these,  besides  being  of  the  finest  materials,  are,  in  the  case 
of  uzdens,  ornamented  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  their  value  amounts  often  to  2000 
roubles.  Besides  the  ordinary  occupations  of  war  and  predatory  excursion,  these  arms  are 
employed  in  enforcing  the  right  of  private  revenge,  which,  as  in  all  barbarous  socie- 
ties, where  no  other  mode  of  redress  exists,  is  confided  to  the  sword  of  the  injured  person, 
or  that  of  his  friends.  With  these  habits  of  violence  is  combined,  as  usual,  an  almost 
romantic  hospitality.  When  a stranger  has  been  once  admitted  to  draw’  a mouthful  of 
milk  from  the  breast  of  the  mother  of  the  family,  he  is  under  the  protection  of  the  house, 
and  considered  one  of  its  members. 

4538.  The  only  estimate  of  the  population  of  Circassia,  which  w e have  met  with,  is  that  of 
Pallas,  who  reckons  the  number  of  uzdens  at  1500,  and  their  fighting  vassals  at  10,000. 
This  number  would  seem  to  be  under  the  truth,  unless  it  were  restricted  to  the  great 
Kabirdi,  who  fonn  the  principal  tribe,  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  civilisation. 
The  serfs,  or  labouring  part  of  the  community,  must,  of  course,  exceed  in  number  both  the 
two  classes  mentioned  above. 

■4539.  The  Russian  territories  every  where  border  upon,  and  enclose,  Circassia  ; yet  the  valour  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  the  rapid  movements  of  the  light  cavalry  of  which  its  bands  are  composed,  have  set  at  defiance 
every  effort  to  reduce  it  to  a state  of  regular  subjection.  The  Russians,  on  the  cootrary,  arc  only  able,  and 
that  somewhat  imperfectly,  to  protect  their  own  confines  from  inroad  by  a chain  of  strong  fortresses.  These 
arc  chiefly  erected  along  the  Terek  and  Kuban,  two  considerable  streams,  which,  rising  among  the  loftiest 
heights  of  Caucasus,  flow  for  about  400  miles,  first  north,  then  the  former  east,  till  it  falls  by  numerous 
mouths  into  the  Caspian,  the  latter  west  into  the  Black  Sea.  Mozdok,  on  the  Terek,  Is  the  centre  of  this  line 
of  defence  ; a town  of  JOUO  people,  with  a strong  garrison.  Georgiewsk,  on  the  Kuban,  is  a fortress  of  smaller 
magnitude.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Terek  is  Uladi-Kaukat,  “the  ruler  of  Caucasus,”  situated  amid  the 
loftiest  of  its  snowy  pinnacles,  and  the  fiercest  tribes  by  whom  they  are  tenanted.  Though  defended  only  by 
palisades  and  a wall  of  earth,  it  Is  sufficient  to  repel  their  unskilful  assaults.  It  serves  at  once  to  bridle  those 
fierce  mountaineers,  and  to  secure  the  route  to  Teflis,  which,  however,  cannot  be  safely  undertaken  without 
an  escort  of  upwards  of  a hundred  Cossacks.  Formerly  a great  part  of  this  road  lay  along  steeps  so  ragged 
that  there  was  not  even  room  for  a traveller  to  pass  on  foot  between  the  river  and  the  cliffs,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  his  way  by  projections  along  their  perpendicular  sides,  crossing,  too,  many  imperfect  bridges, 
that  were  often  swept  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  But  the  Russian  government  lately  caused  to  be 
constructed,  from  the  fort  or  Dariel  to  that  of  Uiadi-Kaukai,  a secure  road,  51  vents  long,  with  only  two 
bridges  ; and,  though  rocks  were  to  be  blown  up,  hills  levelled,  ravines  filled,  and  large  dikes  constructed,  this 
great  work  was  completed  in  five  years. 

*540.  The  baths  qf  Caucasus  are  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Georgiewsk,  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  lower  mountain  ranges.  They  are  very  numerous,  extending  over  a space  of  about  twenty  miles. 
They  are  of  various  qualities,  sulphureous,  chalybeate,  and  acidulous ; and  the  principal  one  is  described  by 
M.  God ct  as  so  copious  as  to  discharge  about  a million  of  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  were  scarcely 
known  till  the  first  journey  of  Pallas,  but  arc  now  much  frequented  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
commodious  buildings  have  been  erected,  both  by  government  and  private  individual*.  In  this  vicinity  is 
the  -Scots  colony  of  Karats,  which  is  in  a flourishing  state;  though  tfie  missionary  station  established  there 
has  not  answered  expectation. 

4541.  The  tower  course  qf  the  Terek , through  a fertile  country,  presents  some  interesting  objects.  Its 
commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Kislar  or  Kisliar,  a town  described  by  M.  Godet,  in  1828,  as  containing 
2U00  houses,  and  about  10,000  Inhabitants,  of  whom  8000  arc  Armenians.  This  race,  saber  and  industrious, 
founded  the  city  In  1738,  and  carry  on  all  its  trade,  by  which  they  place  themselves  in  easy  and  oven  opulent 
circumstances.  The  country  round  produces  40,000  hogsheads  of  wine,  of  £00  pints  each ; but  it  is  of 
indifferent  quality,  and  throe  fourths  of  it  is  made  into  brandy.  Silk  it  also  produced  in  largo  quantity. 

4542.  On  the  opposite  or  southern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus  extends  the  famous  and  once 
powerful  kingdom  of  Georgia.  The  world,  perhaps,  does  not  contain  a region  more  pro- 
fusely gifted  both  with  richness  and  beauty.  Numberless  streams,  flowing  from  the 
central  and  loftiest  parts  of  the  chain,  irrigate  and  fertilise  all  its  borders.  On  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  hang  magnificent  forests  of  beech,  ash,  chestnut,  oak,  and  pine;  and  the 
ground  is  covered  with  vines  growing  wild  in  vast  profusion.  On  its  successive  stages  are 
raised  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  and  grain,  both  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  The 
woods  abound  with  game;  and  the  mountains  contain  in  their  bosom  mines  of  considerable 
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value.  The  human  race  flourishes  in  an  equal  degree : the  men  are  distinguished  for 
vigour ; and  the  females,  with  the  single  exception  of  a darker  complexion,  are  as  famed  for 
beauty  as  those  of  Circassia.  All  these  bounties  of  nature,  however,  have  been  rendered 
unavailing  by  the  oppressions  of  a feudal  government,  and  by  the  continual  wars  which 
have  desolated  Georgia  for  more  than  a century.  ITie  nobles,  who  had  reduced  the  prero- 
gative of  the  king  within  very  narrow  limits,  possess  over  their  vassals  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  and  extract  from  them  the  whole  produce  of  their  lands  beyond  what  may  afford  the 
most  scanty  subsistence.  The  unfortunate  husbandman  is  moreover  exposed  to  the  con- 
tinual inroad  of  the  Lesghians  and  other  tribes  from  the  upper  heights  of  Caucasus,  and  is 
often  obliged  to  plough  with  arms  in  his  hands.  Georgia,  which  had  been  protected  by  its 
situation  from  the  tide  of  Turkish  and  Tartar  invasion,  was  attacked  two  centuries  ago  by 
the  wiiole  strength  of  the  Persian  empire  ; and,  after  a very  gallant  struggle,  was  obliged  to 
yield.  The  Sophis  endeavoured  to  conciliate  their  new  subjects,  and  Georgian  youth  were 
even  employed  as  the  royal  guards  of  Persia.  Yet  the  spirit  of  independence  was  not 
subdued ; and  when  the  power  of  their  conquerors  was  shaken  by  the  growing  fortune  of 
Russia,  they  eagerly  sought  to  regain  their  freedom  by  an  alliance  with  this  new  power. 
So  far  as  related  to  the  downfall  of  Persian  influence,  all  their  hopes  were  fulfilled  ; but 
the  potentate  through  whom  this  triumph  had  been  achieved,  soon  proved  no  less  ambitious. 
The  sons  of  the  brave  Heraclius  were  deprived  of  their  inheritance,  and  Georgia  was  at 
last  reduced  to  the  regular  form  of  a Russian  province.  This  might  have  proved  an  ulti- 
mate good;  and  the  Russians  have  in  fact  made  some  efforts  to  introduce  tranquillity  and 
industry  ; but  the  constant  wars  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  with  Persia,  and  of  which 
Georgia  has  been  the  theatre,  have  rendered  these  hitherto  of  very  little  avail.  Through  the 
pressure  of  these  various  evils,  the  population  of  this  fine  region  is  supposed  to  be  reduced 
to  a number  not  exceeding  320,000  souls.  The  greater  number  are  not  Mahometans  hut 
Greek  Christians  with  n large  proportion  of  Armenians  who  have  in  their  bands  all  the 
traffic  of  the  country.  The  Russians  draw  from  it  a revenue  of  800,000  rubles  “of  nearly 
sufficient  to  defray  its  expenses.  The  waters  of  Georgia  are  chiefly  collected  by  the  Kur 
or  Cyrus  which  flows  first  northward,  along  the  foot  of  a chain  of  lofty  mountains ; but 
afterwards  turns  to  the  west  and  south,  passes  by  Tcflis  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  on  the 
borders  of  Ghilan.  It  has  previously  received  the  A raxes,  from  Ararat;  the  greater  part  of 
whose  course,  however,  has  been  through  Armenia  and  Aderbijan. 

4543.  The  only  city  of  Georgia  of  any  importance,  or  worthy  of  the  name,  is  Teflis, 
(Jig.  675.),  the  capital.  It  is  boldly  situated  on  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Kur,  which 

flows  here  through  a deep  and  gloomy 
defile  covered  with  immense  forests. 
Several  points  in  its  vicinity  command 
a grand  view  of  the  bordering  chain 
of  mountains,  rising  in  successive  stages 
above  each  other,  and  terminating  in 
the  snow-covered  pinnacle  of  Elbourz. 
The  city,  founded  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, does  not  possess  any  architectural 
beauty.  It  is  a collection  of  low  flat- 
roofed  dwellings,  built  of  dun  brick, 
with  small  doors  and  paper  windows. 
Nor  are  those  splendid  mosques,  and 
gilded  minarets,  which  elsewiiere  re- 
deem the  general  poverty  of  Oriental 
cities,  to  be  found  at  Teflis.  There  are,  however,  several  handsome  churches,  though 
chiefly  distinguished  for  their  picturesque  situation  ; and  the  old  citadel,  placed  on  a 
high  promontory,  presents  a grand  and  imposing  mass  of  ruins.  The  only  really  good 
buildings  are  n few  which  have  been  erected  by  the  Russians  ; the  arsenal,  the  hospital, 
and  particularly  the  great  market-place,  the  shops  of  which  are  screened  from  tire 
weather  by  a long  range  of  columnar  arcades  ; and  which,  as  the  natives  begin  reluctantly 
to  acknowledge,  is  much  more  commodious  than  the  old  one.  Teflis  is  famous  for  its 
baths,  formed  of  warm  streams  descending  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  collected 
into  two  large  apartments,  one  for  the  male  and  the  other  for  the  female  inhabitants.  Their 
medicinal  virtue  is  said  to  be  considerable ; but  to  an  European  eye,  they  arc  dark,  dirty, 
and  incommodious.  The  Russians  make  Teflis  their  head-quarters,  and  keep  there  a large 
military  force,  which  is  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  This  is  considered  a serious 
grievance,  being  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  Oriental  seclusion,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  female  sex,  whose  virtue,  made  hitherto  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  jealous  guard 
kept  over  it,  is  said  to  have  suffered  materially  from  this  intrusion.  The  population  of 
Teflis,  in  consequence  of  the  evils  under  which  it  has  suffered,  has  declined  in  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty  years  from  22,000  to  1 5,000. 

♦5H  Proceeding  eastward  from  r.mritU  to  the  *hnrw  of  the  HI  ark  Sea,  we  find  Mingrfha  am]  lminrifa , 
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region*  celebrated  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of  Colchos.  The  interior  tract*  are  mountainous  and  rugged  ; 
but  Caucasus  here  slopes  downward,  and  allows  to  intervene  between  it  and  the  sea  a large  plain,  moist, 
fertile,  but  unwholesome.  Floods  innumerable,  descending  from  the  heights,  and  uniting  into  thirty  consi- 
derable rivers,  inundate  this  watery  region.  Among  these,  the  only  one  of  great  importance  is  the  ancient 
Phasis,  now  called  the  Rioni,  which,  after  a long  course  through  the  deep  Circassian  glens,  enters  the  jdain 
of  Mingrelia,  and  forms  its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  as  it  was  anciently  supposed  to  form  that  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  ground,  impregnated  with  such  copious  moisture,  becomes  too  soft  for  the  plough, 
and  unfit  for  the  production  of  wheat  or  barley,  but  yields  plentifully  millet  and  other  small  grain,  which 
forms  the  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Fruits  of  every  kind  grow  spontaneously,  though  containing 
sometimes  more  juice  than  flavour^  but  this  fruit  is  not  found  in  the  figs,  chestnuts,  and  grapes,  which  yield 
a strong  agreeable  wine.  Raw  silk  abounds,  and  some  rude  manufactures  are  made  of  that  material. 
There  is  a person  holding  the  title  of  Prince  of  Mingrelia,  and  the  country  has  vibrated  between  an  attempt 
to  maintain  its  independence,  and  a submission  to  Turkey  or  Russia  ; which  last  power  has,  by  the  course  of 
events,  become  paramount  Mingrelia,  however,  has  always  been  more  exposed  than  even  the  rest  of 
Caucasus,  to  oppression,  tumult  and  misrule  of  every  description.  The  nobles  are  passionately  devoted  to 
hunting : they  account  a good  none,  a good  dog,  and  a good  falcon,  the  first  elements  of  human  felicity. 
At  the  same  time,  they  carry  on  the  most  regular  system  of  oppression  towards  their  dependants,  and  of 
indiscriminate  plunder  towards  all  others.  Yet  MingTella  has  not  wholly  lost  that  commerce  which  anciently 
rendered  Colchos  celebrated.  Communicating  by  tne  Black  Sea  with  Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople,  it 
supplies  them  with  the  commodities  of  the  Caspian  territory ; silk,  honey,  and,  unfortunately,  above  all, 
slaves ; the  obtaining  of  which,  by  purchase,  seizure,  and  every  sort  of  nefarious  process,  forms  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  chiefs  of  Mingrelia.  It  is  calculated  that  Turkey  receives  annually  from  thence  about 
12,(XJ0  of  these  unfortunate  beings.  As  the  port  of  Poti,  however,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rioni  or  Phasis,  has  by 
the  last  treaty  been  ceded  to  Russia,  that  power  will  henceforth  command  the  trade  of  Mingrelia.  Poti  con- 
tains about  1000  inhabitants ; from  the  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  large  vessels  must  anchor  at 
the  distance  of  half  a mile.  The  late  entrance  of  an  English  ship  into  this  port  forms  a memorable  event  in 
the  annals  of  commerce.  Mingrelia  extends  about  140  miles  along  the  sea-shore,  and  about  forty  or  fifty 
inland.  Reineggs  estimates  the  population  at  4,000,000 ; but,  from  every  picture  which  has  been  dram  n of  it, 
we  should  imagine  one  fourth  of  that  number  exaggerated. 

4545.  Imiretta.  composing  the  lofty  interior  of  Mingrelia  and  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Phasis,  is  a bold 
pa* t oral  region,  inhabited  by  a simple  people,  who  have  remained  more  exempt  than  the  rest  of  Caucasus 
from  the  evils  by  which  that  region  has  been  desolated.  Their  czar,  an  hereditary  chief,  continues  to  rule 
them,  under  a mere  acknowledgment  of  vassalage  to  Russia.  Retired  in  woody  hills,  or  agreeable  valleys, 
the  inhabitants  of  Imiretta  keep  aloof  from  the  scenes  of  contention  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  When, 
however,  their  native  fastnesses  are  invaded,  they  defend  them  with  all  the  hardihood  of  mountaineers. 
'They  have  among  themselves  deep  understood  tones,  which,  echoed  among  the  mountains,  will  often  call  up 
several  hundreds  from  spots  which  did  not  seem  tenanted  by  a human  being.  The  people  are  accused  of 
indolence  : yet  it  is  admitted,  that  silk,  houey,  and  other  Caucasian  staples  arc  reared  by  them  with  greater 
diligence  than  in  other  quarters.  Cotatis,  called  its  capital,  is  an  old  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Phasis,  now 
reduced  to  about  eighty  families. 

4546.  Bordering  on  Imiretta,  south  of  the  Phasis,  is  Guriel , a country  naturally  as  rich  as  Mingrelia,  but 
still  more  desolated  by  Turkish  inroads,  and  now  reduced  almost  to  a desert,  being  estimated  to  contain  not 
more  than  60IJO  families.  By  the  last  treaty,  however,  it  has  been  ceded  to  Russia,  whence  a material  im- 
provement in  it*  condition  is  anticipated.  Bathoumi,  a port  with  the  only  good  roadstead  on  this  coast, Is 
the  scat  of  some  trade. 

♦547.  Proceeding  northward  along  the  Black  Sea,  after  an  almost  impassable  range  inhabited  by  a wild  race 
called  the  Sisanes,  appears  an  extended  and  wooded  region,  the  country  of  the  Abasses,  a rough  variety  of  the 
Circassian*.  'They  resemble,  without  equalling,  that  people  In  their  handsome  persons  and  dignified  manners. 
Secured  from  foreign  invasion  by  the  poverty  of  their  country,  and  by  its  Immense  and  entangled  forests, 
they  are  wasted  by  intestine  contests ; and  to  the  various  form*  of  plunder,  their  situation  has  tempted  them 
to  annex  that  of  piracy.  It  has  also,  however,  enabled  their  country  to  become  the  theatre  of  some  com- 
merce in  the  usual  Caspian  commodities,  that  of  slaves  not  excepted.  Of  this  trade,  Phanagoria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kuban,  forms  a sort  of  entrepot  Anapa,  farther  to  the  south,  a considerable  port,  with  a good 
harbour,  was  In  possession  of  the  Turks  till  the  last  treaty,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Russia. 

454R  All  the  nations  now  enumerated  occupy  the  declivities  or  borders  of  Caucasus,  where  alone  any 
extent  of  culture,  wealth,  or  civilisation  can  exist.  Yet  its  extreme  and  most  awful  heights , the  regions  of 
rocks  and  eternal  snows,  are  not  wholly  without  their  tenants.  Among  these,  the  most  known  and  formid- 
able are  the  Ossete#  and  the  Lesghis.  The  former  occupy  the  mighty  northern  heights  behind  Circassia,  and 
either  hold  or  border  upon  all  the  routes  leading  thence  to  Georgia  and  the  southern  Caucasus.  Or  this 
position  they  avail  themselves,  either  to  plunder  the  passing  traveller,  or  to  levy  a composition  upon  hint. 
They  block  up  the  defiles,  or  roll  down  huge  stones  os  he  proceeds  along  the  narrow  paths  cut  in  the  perpen- 
dicular face  of  the  cliffk  They  have  not  a village  that  contains  a hundred  inhabitants,  and  their  abodes  are 
like  little  castles  ; yet,  on  an  emergency,  they  can  muster  10,000  horse.  The  Russians  have  beaten  them, 
without  being  able  to  reduce  them,  but  they  hove  been  forced  to  render  up  a number  of  their  chiefs,  who 
arc  kept  as  hostage*  at  Mozdok,  and  by  that  pledge  alone  are  preveuted  from  indulging  against  Russia  their 
favourite  propensities. 

4549.  The  Lesghis.  who,  from  the  southern  summits  of  Caucasus,  overlook  the  plains  of  Georgia,  are  a still 
more  noted  and  terrible  race  Viewing  from  this  awful  height  the  magnificent  harvests  which  wave  in  the 
distance  beneath,  they  are  impelled  to  a perpetual  career  of  robbery,  and  have  become  the  terror  and  scourge 
of  all  the  surrounding  territories.  Their  habitations,  perched  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  clifls,  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  steepest  precipices,  have  a most  fearAil  appearance  Respected  as  the  bravest  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Caucasus,  and  entrenched  in  its  most  rugged  recesses,  they  have  from  time  immemorial  set  all 
attempts  to  invade  them  at  defiance.  Like  the  Swiss,  they  have  been  tempted  by  poverty  to  engage  in  mer. 
cenary  warfare,  and  hire  themselves  for  a campaign  of  three  months  at  the  rate  of  twelve  roubles.  In  their 
interior  economy,  they  display  no  small  degree  of  industry  and  energy.  They  have  thrown  strong  bridges  of 
stone  or  wood  across  unfathomable  gulfs,  have  carried  roads  along  precipices,  and  raised  good  water  to  their 
habitations  by  pipe*  or  canals  cut  in  the  rock.  They  have  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  scanty 
portion  of  ground,  by  forming  it  into  terraces.  They  are  chiefly  Mahometans,  with  some  remnants  of 
Christianity ; but  a considerable  number  are  still  devoted  to  Fagan  superstition,  and  worship  the  sun,  moon. 


and  stars. 

4550  Between  the  grand  divisions  noxo  enumerated,  there  are  various  little  tribes,  and  septs  of  greater 
ones  scattered  through  all  the  corners  of  this  mountainous  region.  Enough,  however,  has  been  already 
said  * for  the  few  scanty  annals  of  the  Kistcs,  the  Jugouches,  the  Tusches,  and  the  Karabulaks,  would,  wc 
conceive,  afford  little  edification  to  the  reader. 

455L  We  have  still  to  notice,  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  Astrachan  and  its  district,  formerly  constituting 
a government  by  itself,  but  now  united  to  Caucasus,  of  which  the  city  of  Astrachan  forms  the  capital. 
This  place,  seated  amid  such  a vast  range  of  mountains  and  deserts,  ha#  little  opportunity  of  becoming  great 
or  opulent/  Yet  it#  water  communications  are  very  extensive,  by  the  Volga  on  one  side  and  the  Caspian  on 
tbeolher  • though  these  are  inferior  to  those  of  Europe,  and  of  the  rich  countries  of  the  East.  A river,  however, 
which  traverses  all  European  Russia  must  bring  down  some  commodities ; and  Astrachan  obtains  raw  silk 
from  Persia  ; turquoises  from  Klioraasan  ; rubies  and  other  gem*  from  the  head  of  ihcOxu*.  After  all?  it*  chief 
wealth  l#  derived  from  Its  own  industry,  particularly  the  vast  fishery  which  It  carries  on.  The  quantity  of  fish 
obtained,  is  not  only  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption,  but  is  largely  exported  ; and  the  roc#  of  sturgeon, 
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prepared  in  that  peculiar  form  called  caviare,  form  an  article  of  trade  for  which  it  is  famed.  A good  deal  of 
salt  is  obtained  from  marshy  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  tome  fabrics  of  leather  and  silk  are  carried  on. 
The  Russian  monarchs,  since  the  time  of  Peter,  have  made  every  effort  to  improve  Ast radian  and  its  trade. 
The  Kremlin,  however,  and  other  monuments  of  its  grandeur,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  a separate  kingdom, 
are  now  in  ruins : and  the  citv,  though  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a wall,  is  lor  the 
most  part  poorly  built  of  wood.  Some  handsome  edifices  of  stone,  however,  have  lately  been  erected,  parti- 
cularly two  commercial  hall*.  The  population,  amounting  to  70,0U0,  forms  a various  mixture  of  the  people  of 
Europe  and  Asia:  Russians,  Greeks,  English,  French,  Persians;  even  the  Hindoos  have  a small  quarter 
appropriated  to  them.  Most  of  the  Persian  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Armenians. 

4o52.  The  environs  qf  Astrachan,  unless  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  consist  of  a boundless  extent  of  flat 
steppe,  in  many  places  almost  desert,  but  in  others  capable  of  supporting  a considerable  pastoral  population. 
The  occupants  are  decidedly  Tartar.  A large  bodf  of  fugitive  Calmucks  have  filled  the  eastern  part  with 
their  flocks  and  herds.  'l*he  western  tribes  are  chiefly  Sogais,  mixed  to  some  extent  with  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don  The  Tartar  habits  and  character  universally  prevail,  though  the  people  arc  reduced  by  subjection  to 
somewhat  a more  orderly  and  industrious  way  of  lire  than  they  would  spontaneously  adopt 
♦.*j3»  To  the  north  of  Astrachan  is  the  large  government  of  Orenburg,  which  forms,  os  it  were,  the  link 
between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Tartars  still  form  the  basis  of  the  population ; but  many  of  them  have 
been  trained  to  regular  and  industrious  habits.  The  country  is  capable  of  every  kind  of  culture,  but  is 
chiefly  covered  with  rich  pastures.  Its  western  frontier  is  formed  by  the  Ural  mountains,  possessing  that 
rich  mineral  character  which  has  been  so  often  noticed.  From  these  mountains  flows  to  the  Caspian  a river 
called  also  the  Ural,  and  which  in  Its  eastern  course  separates  Russia  from  the  vast  wilds  traversed  by  the 
Kirghises  and  Calmucks.  A line  of  military  posts  here  secures  the  empire  from  the  inroad  of  these  rude 
triln*.  On  this  river  is  situated  Orenburg,  who*e  site  has  been  several  times  changed,  and  which  it  now 
rather  a well  built  town  of  2U00  houses,  To  this  market  the  Tartars  bring  annually  10, (XX)  horses,  and  from 
♦0,000  to  60,000  sheep,  the  latter  purchased  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  tallow.  Hence  also  numerous  annual 
caravans  depart  for  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Khojend,  and  oilier  cities  in  the  interior  depths  of  Asia.  Though 
Orenburg,  however,  be  the  most  important  citv  of  the  district,  vet,  in  consideration  of  its  exposed  situation 
as  a frontier  place,  the  scat  of  government  has  lately  been  transferred  to  Oufa,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name  with  the  Bclaia,  which  afterwards  falls  into  the  Kama.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  territory,  but  lies  itself  in  a species  of  hollow,  intersected  bv  numerous  torrents  and  ravines.  It  is 
reported  to  have  been  once  a great  Tartar  capital,  and  contains,  in  fact,  many  remains  covered  with  Arabic 
and  Cuflc  inscriptions. 


Chap.  XII. 

SIBERIA. 

4554.  Of  the  three  great  belts  into  which  Asia  is  divided,  and  with  which  the  geographic 
distribution  of  its  animals  has  been  observed  to  correspond,  Siberia  constitutes  the  third  and 
most  northerly.  Its  features  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and,  like  those  of  the  other  portions  of 
this  continent,  on  a gigantic  scale.  As  those  of  the  south  include  the  most  extensive  and 
populous  empires  in  the  world,  and  the  middle  tracts  the  widest  range  of  pastoral  table-land ; 
so  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  present  an  almost  unbounded  expanse  of  frozen  desert. 
Some  of  the  plains,  indeed,  of  its  southern  border  are  covered  with  deep  and  rich  pasture, 
and,  under  a more  careful  tendance  than  they  have  yet  received,  might  become  the  seat  of 
populous  kingdoms.  But,  as  we  proceed  to  its  northern  boundaries  and  the  bleak  shores  of 
the  ocean,  human  life,  with  the  means  of  supporting  it,  becomes  more  and  more  deficient. 
Even  here,  however,  that  beneficent  contrivance  which  presides  over  nature  has  provided  for 
the  support  of  a profusion  of  animals.  That  severity  of  the  cold,  which  would  otherwise 
be  fatal,  is  guarded  against  in  some  by  a thick  coat  of  fat  and  unctuous  substances ; in 
others,  by  skins  and  furs,  much  richer,  softer,  and  more  beautiful,  than  those  which  clothe 
the  tenants  of  the  more  favoured  regions.  The  substances  which  communicate  to  these 
classes  of  animals  the  power  of  resisting  the  fiercest  colds  of  the  north,  become,  with  little 
preparation,  eminently  useful  and  ornamental  to  man ; the  midnight  gloom  is  enlivened, 
und  the  pomp  of  kings  derives  one  of  its  most  splendid  decorations  from  commodities  fur- 
nished by  the  shivering  hunter  of  the  polar  desert. 
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Sect.  1.  General  Outline  and  A speed. 

4555.  The  outlines  of  Siberia  arc  formed  by  a continuous  prolongation  of  some  of  the 
grandest  features  of  nature.  To  the  north,  the  ocean  extends  in  a continuous  liue,  not 
varying  far  from  70°  of  latitude,  or  somewhat  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  On  the  east,  also, 
Siberia  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  not,  however,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  a comer  of  the  gTeat 
Pacific,  enclosed  between  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  which  approach  each 
other  till  they  form  the  narrow  Strait  of  Behring.  On  this  side  the  coast  of  Siberia  is  very 
much  broken,  and  is  bordered,  not  so  much  by  the  ocean  itself,  as  by  its  deep  gulfs  of 
Okhotsk  and  Anadir.  For  its  western  boundary,  Siberia  has  the  long  chain  of  the  Urals, 
which  reaches  from  the  ocean  almost  to  the  Caspian,  and  separates  the  vast  plains  of  Russia 
in  Europe  from  those,  equally  vast,  of  her  Asiatic  dominions.  This  “ stony  girdle  of  the 
world,”  as  the  ignorance  of  Europe  once  termed  it,  presents  not  the  formidable  barrier  which 
that  ignorance  lias  sometimes  supposed.  The  height  does  not  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet ; 
and  the  slope  on  each  side  is  so  gradual,  as  to  be  ascended  with  little  difficulty  in  ordinary 
vehicles.  At  its  southern  point,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  connected  with  that  vast  chain 
which,  running  from  west  to  east  under  the  geueral  name  of  Altai,  forms  a parallel  line 
with  the  mightier  ranges  of  central  Asia  and  India,  and  separates  Tartary  from  Siberia.  It 
appears  in  most  of  its  course  to  be  considerably  higher  and  more  rugged  than  the  Urals ; 
the  branches  which  it  throw's  into  Siberia  are  peculiarly  rich  in  metallic  ores.  The  range 
strictly  bearing  this  appellation  occupies  only  about  7°  of  longitude  around  the  sources  of 
the  Irtysch  and  the  Yenisei,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  its  richness  in  metallic  ore  than 
for  its  elevation ; but  it  is  connected  with  other  limitary  chains  extending  in  the  same 
direction ; the  Sayanskoi,  reaching  to  the  Baikal ; the  Yablonoy  or  Apple  mountains, 
an  extensive  and  rugged  range,  which,  uniting  with  the  transverse  one  of  the  Khing- 
khanoola,  is  prolonged,  under  the  title  of  the  Slanovoy  or  Aldan  mountains,  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  The  application  to  the  whole  of  the  term  Altai  is  somewhat  arbitrary  ; 
but  M.  Humboldt  conceives  that  it  may  be  advantageously  called  “ system  of  the  Altai’* 
It  forms  a continued  line,  bounding  Siberia,  and  parallel  to  the  Celestial  Mountains, 
the  Kuenlun,  and  Himalayah,  those  mighty  chains  of  central  Asia  and  India.  After 
extending  along  the  shore  of  the  Eastern  Pacific,  it  throws  across  the  peninsula  of  Kain- 
tschatka  a ridge  which  shoots  up  to  a much  greater  elevation  than  any  of  the  rest ; since 
M.  Ermann  has  just  determined  Klintcheva,  its  highest  peak,  to  be  18,805  French  (above 
20,000  English)  feet  above  the  sea.  He  found  the  whole  of  the  ridge  to  bear  the  most  decided 
marks  of  volcanic  action. 

4556.  In  delineating  the  land  boundaries  of  Siberia,  we  have  mentioned  its  mountains  ; 
for  the  whole  interior  of  this  region  forms  one  vast  dead  and  dreary  level  The  only  great 
feature  by  which  its  wide  expanse  is  diversified  is  its  rivers  ; and  these,  in  regard  to  length 
of  course  and  volume  of  water,  rival  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  world.  They  are  not 
destined,  however,  like  the  streams  of  happier  regions,  to  fertilise  the  plains  through  which 
they  flow,  and  convey  their  rich  produce  to  bordering  kingdoms,  and  to  climates  beyond  the 
ocean.  No  such  purposes  can  be  fulfilled  by  these 

**  solid  floods, 

That  stretch,  athwart  the  solitary  vast, 

'J*hcir  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main.” 

If  any  of  them  had  flowed  westward  into  Russia,  and  reached  any  of  the  seas  of  the  civi- 
lised w'orld,  it  might  have  borne  rich  cargoes  on  its  bosom,  and  given  an  impulse  to  the 
industry  of  this  rude  region.  But  they  all  flow-  parallel  to  each  other,  from  south  to  north, 
beginning  in  the  Altai  and  its  connected  chains,  rolling  their  sluggish  w aves  through  frozen 
plains,  and  ending  in  a sea  44  bound  in  chains  of  perpetual  ice,"  along  which  the  utmost 
efforts  of  modern  navigation  have  in  vain  attempted  to  find  a passage.  It  is  only  by  a 
broken  line,  ascending  the  tributary  of  one  river  and  descending  that  of  another,  that  a 
laborious  boat  track,  interrupted  by  frequent  land  portage,  is  formed  across  Siberia  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean. 

4557.  In  tracing  this  chain  of  great  rivers , beginning  with  the  west,  our  notice  is  first  drawn 
by  the  combined  streams  of  the  Irtysch  and  the  Obi.  The  Irtysch,  which  seems  to  have  some 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  main  stream,  rises,  to  the  south  of  the  Altai,  from  an  elevated 
portion  of  that  chain.  After  a considerable  westerly  course,  it  combines  with  some  other 
waters  in  forming  the  lake  Saizan,  whence  it  again  issues,  and,  crossing  the  mountain  limit, 
rolls  northward  through  rich  pastoral  plains,  till  it  reaches  Tobolsk.  Here  it  meets  the 
Tobol,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  has  collected  the  waters  of  the  western  tracts  of  Siberia. 
About  200  miles  lower  it  meets  the  broad  stream  of  the  Obi.  This  chief  of  the  waters  of 
Siberia  rises  in  or  immediately  behind  the  Altai,  and  runs  through  the  provinces  of  Koly  van 
and  Tomsk,  by  whose  capitals  it  passes,  till,  swelled  by  numerous  tributaries,  it  joins  the 
Irtysch.  Though  rising  from  a source  less  distant,  it  pursues  a more  winding  course,  and 
rolls  a larger  body  of  water,  so  that  its  name  prevails  after  its  junction.  The  united  stream. 
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however,  rolls  only  through  froion  plains,  till,  after  a course  of* about  400  miles,  it  opens  into 
• bay,  or  rather  a broad  estuary,  called  the  Gulf  of  Obi. 

4558.  The  Yenisei  flows  east  of  the  Obi,  in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  of  equal 
magnitude.  This  second  of  the  rivers  of  Siberia  arises  near  the  Lake  Baikal,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Sayanskoi  chain,  whose  waters  it  receives  for  a considerable  space,  till  it 
finds  or  makes  an  entrance  into  Siberia.  It  then  flows  nearly  due  north  to  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
On  its  banks  are  the  considerable,  though  secondary,  cities  of  Krasnoyarsk  and  Yeniseisk. 
A very  little  above  the  latter  it  receives  an  important  tributary,  the  Angara,  or  Upper 
Toungouska,  whose  waters  rush  impetuously  through  a rocky  passage  out  of  the  Baikal  lake. 
They  become  afterwards  peculiarly  clear  and  transparent,  and  pass  by  Irkoutsk,  the  second 
capital  of  Siberia,  till  they  bring  to  the  Yenisei  a stream  of  equal  magnitude  to  itself.  In 
its  further  course  the  Yenisei  receives  two  other  Toungouskas,  the  lower  of  which  has  a course 
of  500  or  600  miles,  and  joins  it  at  Turukshansk,  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

4559.  The  Lena  remains  still  to  be  mentioned  amid  the  mighty  waters  of  Northern  Asia, 
traversing  its  most  remote  and  eastern  regions.  It  rises  from  a small  cluster  of  mountains 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Baikal  lake.  Its  early  course,  for  nearly  1000  miles,  is  north- 
east, and  sometimes  almost  due  east ; a direction  highly  advantageous  for  establi&liing  a water 
communication  with  Okhotsk.  While  following  this  direction,  it  receives  two  considerable 
rivers,  the  Witim  and  the  Olekma,  both  from  the  great  boundary  chain,  called  here  the 
Yablonoy  mountains.  The  Lena  now  passes  Yakoutsk,  the  only  place  which,  amidst  the 
immensity  of  these  eastern  deserts,  deserves  the  name  of  a town.  A little  farther  down  it 
receives  the  Aldane,  which,  with  one  of  its  tributaries,  enables  boats  to  reach  within  a short 
land  carriage  of  the  Eastern  Sea.  The  Lena  then  flows  almost  due  north,  through  desolate 
plains  only  frequented  by  the  adventurous  hunter,  in  search  of  the  beautiful  furs  with  which 
the  animals  that  inhabit  them  are  covered. 

4560.  The  secondary  rivers  of  Siberia  are  chiefly  the  tributaries  of  the  great  ones,  and,  as 
such,  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  Olenek  to  the  west  of  the  Lena,  and  the  Indigirka 
to  the  east,  would  in  Europe  be  considered  great ; but  their  obscure  and  distant  course,  in 
the  vicinity  of  features  so  much  more  grand,  scarcely  attracts  attention.  The  Kovima  and 
the  Anadir,  in  the  extreme  east,  have  obtained  more  notice,  in  consequence  of  researches  to 
ascertain  on  that  side  the  boundaries  of  the  continent, 

4561.  Silteria  contains  one  great  lake , the  Baikal , w hose  dimensions  almost  entitle  it  to  the 
appellation  of  an  inland  sea.  The  boundary  chain,  here  throwing  out  branches  peculiarly 
bold  and  lofty,  forms  a circuit  of  mountains,  the  waters  of  which  not  only  suffice  to  feed 
this  ample  reservoir,  but  give  rise  to  all  the  great  rivers  of  north-eastern  Asia.  The  Baikal 
presents  a grand  and  imposing  aspect,  being  encircled  by  these  mountains,  which  on  the 
northern  side  are  particularly  rugged  and  rocky,  and  crowned  with  woods.  The  Russian 
navigators  view  it  with  peculiar  reverence,  calling  it  the  Holy  Sea,  and  reporting  tales  of 
those  who  have  suflered  severely  in  consequence  of  applying  to  it  any  less  respectful  appel- 
lation. This  lake  is  about  300  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  In  winter  it  is  completely 
frozen  over,  and  down  to  the  middle  of  March  can  be  passed  in  waggons.  Even  in  May, 
Mr.  Bell  found  the  navigation  dangerous  from  the  ice,  and  it  w'as  only  by  being  moored  to 
a solid  mass  of  it  that  the  vessel  escaped  injury.  The  lake  abounds  w ith  fish,  particularly  stur- 
geon, and  with  seals,  the  presence  of  which  seems  very  remarkable,  considering  the  distance 
from  the  sea.  The  waters  are  said  to  be  subject  to  certain  interior  agitations,  which  render 
the  navigation  sometimes  dangerous,  even  when  the  wind  is  moderate.  Its  water  is  com- 
pletely fresh.  The  other  lakes  of  Siberia  are  excessively  numerous,  but  scarcely  deserve 
the  name  of  lakes.  They  are  rather  chains  of  ponds,  or  stagnant  collections  of  w ater,  in  the 
marshy  or  submerged  steppes  which  cover  a great  extent  of  its  western  territories.  Only  the 
lake  of  Tchany  in  the  steppe  of  Barabra,  and  of  Kurg  Algydum  in  that  of  Issim,  present 
considerable  expanses.  A great  proportion  of  these  little  lakes  are  saline,  or  variously 
impregnated  with  mineral  substances.  M.  Humboldt  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  they  are 
remnants  of  some  great  interior  sea  connected  with  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian. 

Sscr.  II.  Natural  Geography . 

Subsect.  1.  Geology. 

4562.  The  Uralian  and  Altaian  ranges  afford  splendid  displays  of  all  the  rocks  of  the 
primitive,  transition,  and  alluvial  classes ; vast  tracts,  also,  are  composed  of  secondary  and 
tertiary  formations ; and  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  and  modem  date  rise  through  the  older 
and  newer  deposits. 

4569.  Mines.  — Siberia  has  been  celebrated  from  an  early  period  on  account  of  its  rich 
mines  and  precious  stones. 

I.  Gold  mines.  The  principal  gold  mines  in  Siberia  are  those  of  Berczof,  in  the  district 
of  Catherinenberg,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Uralian  mountains.  The  gold  occurs  either  pure 
or  disseminated  through  iron  pyrites,  forming  what  is  called  the  pyritious  ore  of  gold.  Five 
English  pounds’  weight  of  gold  are  obtained  from  1250  stone  weight  of  the  crude  ore. 
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2.  Silver  mines.  The  most  considerable  silver  mines  are  those  of  Kolyvan,  Ner- 
tchinsk,  and  Schlangenberg.  The  silver  occurs  in  a native  state,  more  frequently  in  the  state 
of  ore,  as  silver  glance,  red  silver  ore,  horn  ore,  or  muriate  of  silver.  Platina  has  been 
found  in  such  quantity,  to  the  cast  of  the  Urals,  that  it  is  now  coined,  the  coins  containing 
a certain  proportion  of  silver. 

S.  Copper  mines.  Rich  copper  mines  occur  in  the  Uralian  and  also  in  the  Altaian 
chain.  The  prevailing  ores  in  these  mines  are  red  copper  ore,  or  red  oxide  of  copper,  and 
green  and  blue  malachite. 

4.  Iron  mines.  Iron  abounds  in  Siberia,  but  hitherto  few  considerable  mines  have  been 
established  in  this  division  of  the  Russian  empire. 

5.  Lead  mines . Although  galena  abounds  in  Siberia,  hitherto  but  few  mines  of  lead 
have  been  opened. 

4564.  Gems  and  Ornamental  Stones.  — Diamond , the  most  precious  of  all  the  gems,  has 
been  lately  found  in  Siberia,  but  not  in  considerable  quantity.  The  most  frequent  of  the 
gems  are  topaz  and  beryl : the  true  emerald  has  not  been  met  with.  The  Siberian  avani urine 
is  a variety  of  quartz  rock,  with  disseminated  scales  of  mica,  which,  when  polished,  has  a 
beautiful  appearance.  The  red  tourmaline,  or  rubellite , a very  beautiful  mineral,  found  at 
Sarapulka,  not  far  from  Mursinsk,  when  cut  and  polished,  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  orna- 
mental stone  or  sub-gem.  Beautiful  blue  and  green  felspars , valued  by  collectors,  are  met 
with  in  different  places  ; and  the  valuable  and  beautiful  mineral,  the  lazuliie,  or  lapis  lazuli, 
which  affords  the  well  known  pigment  named  ultramarine,  is  met  with  around  the  Lake 
Baikal.  The  elegant  agates,  cornelians , and  calcedonies  of  Siberia  are  well  known  ; and 
the  rock  crystals,  with  embedded  green  tourmaline  and  rubellite,  are  prized  by  collectors. 


Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

4565.  The  botany  of  the  Altaic  mountains  has  very  lately  been  ably  illustrated  in  the 
Travels  of  Professor  Ledcbour,  of  Dorpat,  which  we  regret  are  not  yet  translated  from 
German  into  the  language  of  our  country ; but  from  which  we  learn,  that  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  Altai'c  mountains,  which  it  was  the  principal  object  of  the  author’s 
journey  to  explore,  consist  of  wide  steppes,  whose  soil  is  partly  sand  and  partly  clay,  con- 
taining more  or  less  saline  principle.  There,  nature,  with  few  exceptions,  only  offers  the 
general  forms  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  those  objects  which  are  new  and  peculiar  are 
neither  remarkable  for  beauty  nor  singularity  of  structure.  The  Altaic  range,  on  account 
of  their  north  and  easterly  position,  contrast  but  unfavourably  with  the  mountains  of  more 
southern  ond  tropical  latitudes.  The  traveller  does  not,  as  in  tropical  climes,  descend  from 
lofty  mountains  into  “ smiling  fertile  vales,**  where  a bright  sky  makes  him  forget  all  his 
fatigues  : on  the  contrary,  he  must  submit  to  be  drenched  with  continually  recurring  rains, 
to  experience  frost  even  in  the  summer  nights,  and  to  wade  through  long  and  weary  bogs. 
Deep  and  rapid  are  the  rivers  of  this  country,  especially  the  lrtysch  and  the  Alci : the 
Uba  and  die  Ulba,  the  latter  a tributary  stream  to  the  lrtysch,  also  take  their  rise  in  the 
mountains,  and  water,  for  a greater  or  less  distance,  the  steppes  of  this  district.  'There  are 
many  lakes,  some  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  few  entirely  free  from  it.  Through 
the  whole  of  the  country  which  lies  south  of  the  lrtysch,  the  ground  rises,  partly  into  sepa- 
rate hills,  and  partly  into  ranges  of  small  eminences,  stretcliing  one  above  another,  like 
terraces,  to  a height  of  1156  Parisian  feet.  Large  pine  forests  skirt  the  lrtysch  from 
Bamaoul  to  Schulbinsk  ; the  banks  of  the  Alei  are  also  covered  with  trees,  exclusive  of  tlie 
Fir  tribes,  and  the  same  is  probably  the  case  with  the  other  small  rivers.  'The  Uba  and 
Ulba  are,  however,  mostly  destitute  of  wood ; and  in  general,  this  wide  steppe  tract,  except 
the  above-mentioned  pine  forests,  is  barren  of  trees,  though  farther  north,  there  is  no  de- 
ficiency of  them.  In  the  steppes  occur  many  plants  that  grow  plentifully  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly the  following:  — Adonis  vemalis  and  Anemone  patens,  both  in  great  abundance; 
many  species  of  Artemisia,  Allium,  Gypsophila  and  Statice;  numerous  Umbellate ; 
Ceratocarpus  arenarius  and  Diotis  ceratoides  cover  whole  tracts;  and,  where  the  ground  is 
impregnated  with  saline  principle,  the  peculiar  salt  plants  occur  in  abundance,  such  as  the 
species  of  rolycnemum,  Atriplex,  Chenopodium,  Frankenia,  Tamarix,  Salicontia,  and 
Halocnemum  ; also  Chorispora  sibtrica,  Diotis  atriplicoides,  and  others.  Farther  south, 
Amaryllis  tatarica  is  extremely  plentiful,  with  Rindera  tetraspis,  and  the  equally  rare 
Nepeta  sibirica  ; and  the  beautiful  Eremurus  growing  on  the  little  hills.  But  the  peculiar 
richness  of  the  Flora  of  this  steppe  first  displays  itself  near  the  lrtysch,  where,  besides 
most  of  the  above-named  plants,  the  following  deserve  to  be  particularly  noted : a new 
species  of  Peplis  and  of  Camphorosma  ; many  individuals,  quite  peculiar  to  this  country, 
belonging  to  the  genera  Cochrys,  Peucedanum,  and  Seseli;  among  the  Asperifolia*, 
the  genera  Echinospermum  and  Lilli  os  perm  um,  Cynoglossum  viridiflomm,  Solenanthus 
circinatus  (n.  sp.).  Tournefortia  Arguzia,  Hyoscyamus  pu&illus,  Rheum  leucorhizum ; 
Arenaria  subulata,  fili  folia,  and  longifolia;  Cotyledon  Lievenii  (n.  sp.),  Saponaria  elegans 
(n.  sp.),  many  Zygopliylla,  Ammodcndrun  Sieversii,  Calligonum  Pslla&ii,  the  Saxaul 
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(Anabasis  Amnuxlemiron,  n.  sp. ),  Rosa  bcrberi folia  {jig-  677.),  Riinunculus  platyspermus, 
Dodartia  orientalis,  Dracocephalum  intcgrifolium  (n.  sp. ),  two 


677 


new  kinds  of  Eremostachys  (a  genus  that  ranks  between  Phlomi s 
and  Molucc/la ),  Phlomis  agraria,  several  A lyssa,  Chorispora 
stricta,  Goldbachia,  inany  Lepidia,  Megacarpa'u  laciniuta,  Ste- 
rigma  tomentosum,  Tauscheria ; a host  of  Astragali,  several 
of  them  frutcscent ; Hedysarum  splendens,  Robinia  Haloden- 
dron,  Cirsium  igniarium,  and  a variety  of  Sau&surear,  Scorzo- 
nera*,  and  Serrutula*,  with  Tragopogon  ruber,  and  numerous 
others.  Many  of  these  plants  occur  also  even  in  the  territory 
of  Loktewsk.  When  rising  to  the  mountains  from  these  steppes, 
the  vegetation,  at  a height  of  4500  Parisian  feet,  assumes  a still 
greater  similarity  to  that  of  Europe ; though  many  of  the  pecu- 
liar productions  of  the  country  still  appear.  The  latter  prin- 
cipally belong  to  the  vernal  plants  ; they  also  grow  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  rocks,  or  adorn  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streams. 


wherever  these  are  liable  to  occasional  inundations.  In  such 


spots,  Gendana  acaulis  and  Cortusa  Mathioli  flourish,  and  Carda- 
mine  macrophylla,  Saxifraga  Geum,  Fedicularis  resupinata,  and  others,  grow  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance.  Also,  rich  flat  meadows,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  liigher  mountains,  produce 
many  of  the  peculiar  plants  of  Siberia ; while,  on  the  contrary,  gently  rising  hills,  or  spots 
clothed  wdth  scattered  wood,  exhibit  such  vegetation  only  as  is  common  to  Europe.  This 
is  likewise  observable  in  such  places  as  form  standing  bogs,  and  are  neither  irrigated  by 
the  fresh  water  trickling  down  the  mountains,  nor  shaded  by  a thick  covering  of  foliage. 
Still  the  morasses  of  this  region  do  possess  some  plants  peculiar  to  themselves. 

4566.  The  Spring  Jlora  is  especially  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Ranunculacese  and 
Liliocea*  ; as  Ranunculus  polyrhizos  ; Adonis  vemalis,  sibirica,  and  villosa;  Ptconia  hybrids. 
Anemone  patens,  ccerulea,  altaica,  and  umbrosa  (n.  sp.),  Atragene  alpina,  Ornithogalum 
angulosum  (n.  sp.)  and  uniflorum,  Tulipa  altaica  and  tricolor;  Iris  ruthenica,  glaucescens 
(n.  sp.),  and  flavissima.  Among  the  rock  plants  of  this  region  may  particularly  be  noted 
the  following,  as  most  numerous:  — Veronica  pinnata,  Ziziphora  media  ; Dracocephalum 
origanoides,  peregrinum,  pinnatum,  Ruyschianum,  and  nutans ; Nepeta  lavandulacca, 
Thymus  angustifolius,  Patrinia  sibirica,  Amlrosace  dasyphylla  (n.  sp.),  Myosotis  rupestris, 
Onosma  simplicissima  and  Ginelini,  Sibbaldia  e recta  and  altaica,  Stalice  speciosa,  Swertia 
dichotoma,  Thesium  rupestre  (n.  sp.),  Bupleurum  baldense,  several  Allia,  Stellera  altaica, 
Gypsophila  thesii  folia,  Orostachys  chlorantha,  Sedum  Eversii  and  hybridum;  Silent* 
altaica,  graminifolia,  stylosa  (n.  sp.)  ; Potentilla  pennsylvanica  ar.d  sericea,  and  many  other 
individuals  of  this  genus;  Thalictrum  pctaloideum,  Linaria  altaica,  several  Alyssa,  Erysi- 
mum lanceolatum,  Hesperis  aprica,  various  Astragali,  Oxytropis  setosa,  Aster  alpinus, 
Ccntau rea  sibirica,  Prenanthcs  diversifolia  (n.  sp.),  and  Ephedra  monostaebya.  On  the 
same  plain  grow,  to  the  height  of  a man,  some  Ileraclea,  Seseli  ulhamantoides,  Cirsium 
hetcrophyllum,  Silybum  cernuum,  Achillea  impatiens,  several  Adcnophora,  Delphinia,  and 
Aconita,  many  Veratra  and  Thalictra,  witl*  Senecillis  glauca,  Tragopogon  orientalis, 
Pedicu laris  data,  and  the  beautiful  P.  proboscides,  that  covers  large  tracts. 

4567.  Among  the  peculiar  bog  plants  of  this  region  may  be  mentioned  Androsace  filiform  is, 

Viola  ( [tricolors  Ranunculus  Cymbalnria,  longicaulis  • n.  sp.),  natans  (n.  sp.),  Gentiana 

barljata,  Cirsium  Gmelini,  Potentilla  multiflda,  Allium  uliginosum  (n.  sp.)  ; and,  where 
the  ground  is  shaded  by  shrubs  or  low  copsewood,  we  find  Primula  sibirica,  Phaca  exaltata, 
Pcdicularis  speciosa,  and  others ; where  the  valleys  expand,  in  consequence  of  the  rivers  that 
water  them  being  swollen,  as  in  the  valley  of  Tscharysch  and  that  of  the  Koksun  ; there, 
between  the  river  and  the  mountain  that  bounds  the  vale,  are  extended,  flat,  steppe-like 
plains,  similar  to  those  found  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  with  less  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  and  different  from  them  in  their  peculiar  productions.  In  such  spots  grow 
Convolvulus  Ammanni,  Gentiana  Gebleri,  Potentilla  ^n.  sp.)  subacauli  aft*,  Saussurea 
(n.  sp.)  ; Peucedanum  vaginatum  (n.  sp.),  which,  in  dry  places,  is  only  a few  inches  high  ; 
Aster  altaicus,  Veronica  incann,  Alyssum  tenuifolium,  several  Artemisia?,  with  Ranunculus 
amcenus  (n.  sp.).  Sisymbrium  micranthum  (n.  sp.),  Ballota  lanata,  several  kinds  of 
Lcontodon,  and,  according  as  the  soil  is  more  or  less  salt,  Glaux  maritime,  which  frequently 
densely  covers  the  ground,  and  the  other  formerly  enumerated  suline  plants.  From  4500 
to  an  elevation  of  6500  Parisian  feet,  where  Pinus  Cembra  marks  the  highest  present 
boundary  of  the  growth  of  trees,  the  European  species  gradually  diminish,  to  give  place  to 
the  flora  of  the  Alta'i.  Here  grow  most  of  the  individuals  of  the  genus  Pcdicularis, 
Sanguisorlm  alpina  (n.  sp.),  Primula  nivalis,  Veronica  densiflora  (n.  sp.);  Gentiana 
altaica,  angulosa,  glacial!  s humilis,  and  septemtida ; Swertia  obtusa  (n.  sp.),  Athamanta 
coin  pacta  (n.  sp.),  Linum  sibiricum,  Lonicera  hispida,  Primula  Pallasii,  Viola  altaica, 
uniflora  and  pinnata,  Juncus  triglumis,  Epilobium  alpinum,  Cerastium  alpinum, 
Saxifraga  Ilirculus,  Mespilus  uniflora  (n.  sp.),  Potentilla  macrantha  n.  sp.),  Aquilegiu 
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glondulosA,  Ranunculus  altaicus,  Anemone  narcissi  Bora,  Dracocephaluin  altaiense,  Linnaa 
borealis,  Phlomis  alpina,  Coclilearia  integrifolia,  Macropodium  nivale,  Oxytropis  altaica, 
Rulphurea  (n.  sp.),  Doronicum  altaicum,  Erigeron  alpinus,  Frolovia  lyrata  (n.  sp. 
Leuzea  altaica,  Saussurea  pycnocephala  (n.  sp.),  a number  of  Willows,  Ac.  The  most 
central  and  westward  of  these  extended  steppes,  which  rise  one  al>ovc  another  like  terraces, 
to  an  elevation  of  5759  Parisian  feet,  is  still  more  distinguished  by  its  vegetation  than  the 
lower  ones,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tscbarysch  and  Koksun,  being  extremely  arid, 
though  sparingly  producing,  here  and  there,  individual  groupes  of  plants,  and  exhibiting 
•uch  only  as  are  entirely  peculiar  to  itself.  Two  species  of  Anabasis,  a new  and  shrub-like 
Atriplex,  likewise  an  undescribed  frutescent  Chenopodium,  and  three  new  Zygophylla, 
two  novel  shrub-like  and  very  strong- scented  Artemisia?  ; Cory  dal  is  stricta  in  large 
bushes ; some  species  of  Oxytropis,  with  persistent  prickly  peduncles,  some  with  verticillate 
leaflets,  forming  low  shrubs : these,  together  with  a few  other  plants,  form  the  whole  of  the 
certainly  poor,  but  highly  interesting,  flora  of  this  steppe.  Yet,  at  some  hundred  feet  above 
the  present  boundary  of  the  grow  th  of  trees  are  seen  their  dead  stems,  and  on  the  ground 
many  prostrate  shrubs,  such  as  Juniperus  nana  ( ? ),  Betula  nana,  several  Willows,  Mespilus 
uniflora,  and  Dry  as  octopetala.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  the  preceding  region 
occur  also  in  this  ; but  among  those  entirely  confined  to  it  are  the  following : — Eriophorum 
Chamissonis  (n.  sp.),  Athamanta  crinita  (n.  sp.),  Claytonia  acutifolia,  Gentiana  algida, 
nutans,  and  rotata,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Luxula  spicata,  Oxyria  reniformis,  Arenaria  {Hel- 
mio  of.),  nardifolia,  and  another  new  species,  Biebersteinia  odor*,  Cerastiutn  pauciflorum  (?) 
Lychnis  uniflora  and  tristis  (n.  sp.)  ; Saxifraga  cernua,  glandulosa  (n.  sp.);  terektensis 
(n.  sp.) ; and  hieraciifolia,  Sedum  elongatum  (n.  sp.)  and  quadrifidum,  Tliermopsis  alpina, 
Potentilla  grandiflora  and  nivea,  Papaver  nudicaule,  Ranunculus  isopyroides,  Thalictnun 
alpinum,  Gymnandra  bicolor  (n.  sp.),  several  species  of  Pedicularis;  Draba  camosula 
(n.  sp.),  hydrophila  (n.  sp.),  and  lactca;  Parrya  exscapa  (n.  sp.),  Corydalis  pauciflora, 
Phaca  frigida,  Trifolium  grandiflorum  (n.  sp.),  Artemisia  alpina,  Cineraria  (aurantiact* 
and  lyrata  (n.  sp.),  Hieraciura  crocatum  (n.  sp.),  some  kinds  of  Leontodon,  Pyre  thrum 
pulchrum  (n.  sp.),  Saussurea  pygmaea,  Orchis  viridis,  and  various  Grasses  and  Sedges. 
Some  plants  also  grow  in  this  district  that  are  found  at  every  elevation  throughout  the  country. 
Caltlia  palustris  generally  adorns  the  margin  of  little  alpine  rivulets ; Epilobium  angusti- 
folium  also  is  found  in  spots  above  the  boundary  of  trees,  quite  unaltered  in  its  appearance; 
Erythronium  Dens  Canis  springs  up  wherever  the  snow  is  just  melted. 

4568.  The  highest  limit  of  trees,  estimated  by  Ledebour  at  6500  Parisian  feet,  is,  however, 
as  he  says,  not  always  the  same.  It  depends  partly  on  the  species  of  tree,  partly  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain.  On  the  south  side,  at  the  rise  of  the  Tscharysch,  the  last  stem 
of  Pinus  Cembra  appeared,  at  an  elevation  of  6541  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  plateau  of  the  Korgon,  the  highest  limit  of  the  same  tree  was  5254  feet ; on  the 
Koksunchen  Snow  Mountains  (their  east  and  west  sides),  at  5692  feet,  on  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Ulbinski  to  the  Kreuxberge,  at  Riddersk,  where  the  Larch  forms  the  boundary’,  these 
trees  now  cease  at  5500  Parisian  feet,  while  their  dry  stems  may  be  seen  at  a height  of 
6187  feet.  As  to  the  grouping  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  the  following  were  remarked  : 
Birch,  Firs,  and  Pines  are  in  the  lowest  situations;  the  Birch  ( Betula  alba ) rises  no  higher 
than  4536  feet  on  the  Ridderschen  Kreuxberge ; on  the  east  side  of  the  Koksun  Snow 
Mountains  it  ascends  to  an  elevation  of  5236  feet.  Pines,  which  are  seen  on  the  sandy 
soil  of  the  steppes,  and  are  also  common  on  the  granite  rocks  among  the  mountains,  seldom 
appear  higher  than  3000  Parisian  feet  above  the  sea.  Firs,  on  the  contrary,  ascend  to  an 
elevation  of  5270  Parisian  feet,  though  from  4000  feet  they  are  less  frequent  than  on  the 
steppe,  where  they  form  large  forests,  Pinus  sibirica  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
with  the  Fir,  but  more  frequently  together  with  the  Spruce  (P.  Aides)  ; and  at  a height  of 
2000  to  2300  feet  it  is  very  abundant.  From  4000  feet  upwards,  this  species  occurs  more 
frequently  as  P.  Abies  disappears,  and  at  4000  to  5000  feet  it  forms  large  and  close  forests, 
but  was  never  observed  beyond  5270  feet,  its  limit  beiug  the  same  as  that  of  the  Fir.  The 
Larch  trees  were  not  seen  below  2550  feet ; their  highest  boundary  being  on  the  Ritter 
Kreuxberge,  5500  feet : at  4000  feet  they  form  extensive  woods  every  where  covering  the 
north  side  of  the  mountains  as  on  the  Cholsun,  Listwaga,  and  several  others.  Pinus 
Cembra  first  occurs  at  4000  feet,  but  is  never  so  numerous  as  to  cover  a tract  of  country,  to 
the  comparative  exclusion  of  other  trees.  Ledebour  heard  of  a forest  of  Cedars  at 
Tschetschulicha,  but  never  saw  is  which  was  stated  to  attain  a greater  elevation  than  any 
other  tree  on  the  Altai,  even  6540  Parisian  feet.  When  the  woods  are  very  thick,  particu- 
larly of  Pinus  sibirica  (but  such  were  not  observed  north  of  Riddersk),  they  will  scarcely 
allow  a plant  to  grow  ; where  they  are  not  so  close,  and  the  ground  is  moist,  they  then 
shelter  an  uncommonly  luxuriant  vegetation : Aconita,  Cimicifuga  feetida,  Senecio  sarra- 
cenicus,  Cacalia  hastata,  Polemonium  ccenilcutn,  Orobus  luteus,  Pteonia  hybrida,  Arabis 
pend  u la,  and  several  others,  frequently  attain  a considerable  height,  eight  to  ten  feet,  and 
even  more  ; but  where  the  woods  are  very  thin,  and  the  ground  is  dry,  there  the  covering  of 
plants  is  extremely  scanty.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  line  of  snow  exactly.  On  the  north 
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title  of  the  mountain  at  Riddersk,  the  snow  lies  sometimes  in  the  hollows  at  the  height  of 
5500  feet  during  the  whole  summer,  the  quantity  varying  in  different  years.  On  the 
plateau  of  the  Korgon,  on  the  side  inclining  to  the  northward,  Ledebour  observed,  at  6700 
feet,  large  masses  of  snow,  in  which  might  be  clearly  distinguished  the  layers  of  several 
years ; a circumstance  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  on  the  south  side  of  any  mountain.  For  whether 
the  summit  of  the  Alp  of  Baschalathi  is  always  covered  with  snow  during  summer,  seems 
uncertain,  though  the  natives  declare  such  to  be  the  fact.  To  what  alritude  the  cul- 
ture of  com  may  be  successfully  prosecuted,  has  not  been  ascertained  by  actual  trial ; yet 
it  deserves  notice,  that  com  grows,  at  about  ‘1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  villages 
to  the  south  of  Cholsun,  which  is  also  the  limit  of  resident  inhabitants.  Some  Calmucks, 
who  rove  in  the  lofty  Tscbuja  steppe,  may,  perhaps,  pass  the  winter  at  a greater  height ; 
still  their  yovrten  cannot  be  termed  settled  dwellings,  nor  is  it  possible  that  they  do  spend  that 
season  there.  When  the  geographical  position  of  these  countries  is  carefully  considered, 
lying  from  47°  to  54°  north  latitude,  and  at  their  northern  boundary  from  99°  to  105" 
(but  on  the  south  from  91°  to  102°)  E.  longitude  from  Ferro,  no  other  prevailing  forms  of 
vegetation  can  really  be  expected,  than  such  as  bear  a general  similarity  to  those  of  the 
northern  and  midland  parts  of  Europe ; for  it  is  weU  known,  whatever  be  the  longitude, 
that  corresponding  degrees  of  latitude  produce  the  same  kind  of  vegetation,  becoming 
more  and  more  alike  as  they  proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  But  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  many  species,  different  from  the  European,  occur  in  a country 
which  is  divided  from  Europe  by  a large  chain  of  mountains,  the  Ural,  running  north 
and  south,  by  immensely  extended  steppes,  lying  at  the  south  and  eastern  foot  of  them, 
and  which  are  even  traversed  by  mountains  whose  elevated  summits  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  snowy  region. 

4569.  A striking  feature  of  Altaic  vegetation  consists  in  the  scarcity  of  hard-wood  trees. 
The  Terebinthace®,  Accrete,  and  Tiliace®  are  absent,  as  also  the  genera  Quercus,  Fagus, 
Carpinus,  Fraxinus,  &c.  The  Birch  is  almost  the  only  hard  wood  found  in  tolurable 
plenty  ; next  to  it  are  the  Aspens,  which  present  themselves  here  and  there,  collected  into 
little  groves.  Besides  these,  two  species  of  Poplar  occur  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  the 
low  tracts.  The  other  hard-wood  trees  do  not  attain  a large  size,  and  are  scarce! y numerous 
enough  to  deserve  notice.  With  regard  to  the  herbaceous  plants,  there  is  a considerable 
disproportion  between  the  amount  of  annual  and  perennial  ones.  The  former  are  very 
few,  even  in  the  less  elevated  districts ; and  as  they  diminish  on  the  mountains  of  other 
countries,  so  they  here  disappear  almost  entirely.  In  a country  where  the  vegetation  is 
often,  during  the  flowering  season,  covered  with  snow,  the  annual  plants  cannot  be  expected 
to  survive  long,  as  their  seeds  are  seldom  perfected  ; while  the  perennial  plants  suffer  less, 
their  roots  being  unhurt,  and  capable  of  throwing  up  new  shoots. 

4570.  TAere  still  belongs  another  peculiarity  to  the  Altaic  flora,  which  is,  that  in  many 
of  the  families  tliat  are  numerous  there  as  to  species,  the  genera  are  very  few  ; while  all  the 
others  seem  to  be  replaced  by  an  individual  or  a couple  of  genera : thus  it  is  among  the 
Personals;,  where  the  genus  Pedicularis  composes  almost  one  third ; and  among  the 
Aspcrifoliie,  where  Myosotis  and  Echinospermum  number  more  than  one  half.  In  the 
Cynarocephal®,  too,  upwards  of  half  the  species  belong  to  Saussurca  and  Serratula ; 
among  the  Eupatorin®,  the  Artcmisi®  are  two  thirds  j and  in  the  Rutace®,  three  fourths 
are  claimed  by  the  genus  Zygophyllum.  But  the  Leguminos®  present  the  most  striking 
instance  of  this  ; for  three  fourths  of  the  species  in  this  very  numerous  family  consist  of  the 
genera  Astragalus,  Oxytropis,  and  Phaca,  while  the  many  genera  which  are  found  in  other 
places,  contributing  numerous  individuals  to  swell  that  tribe,  are,  in  the  Altai,  almost  wholly 
wanting;  for  instance,  there  are  but  two  species  of  Medicago,  and  6ve  of  Trifolium. 
Twenty-three  Ferns,  according  to  the  Linn®an  system,  of  which  one  third  belongs  to 
Equisetum,  were  collected  by  Ledebour.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  Cryptogamia 
of  the  Altai  and  that  of  Europe. 

457 1 . Of  the  other  parts  if  Siberia,  the  vegetation  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  northern  districts 
of  Europe,  that  we  shall  omit  all  notice  of  it,  and  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
country  which  has  been  more  satisfactorily  explored  by  the  botanists  of  the  recent  Russian 
expedition*;  namely,  Kamtschatea,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Behring's  Straits. 

4572.  The  cove  of  Au-atscha,  lying  between  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  as  Berlin  and 
Hamburgh,  and  the  haven  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  interior,  seem  to  be  but  little 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  sea  winds.  The  arborescent  Birch  grows  here;  but  stunted, 
and  very  different  from  the  slender,  graceful  tree  that  is  so  much  admired  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  at  Petersburgh.  Pinus  Cembra,  which,  on  the  European  Alps, 
attains  to  a greater  height  than  P.  Abies,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  trees,  Sorbus 
Aucuparia,  Alnus  incana,  and  some  Willows,  are  seen  ; but  they  remain  quite  shrubby 
Timber  may,  however,  be  raised  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  climate  is 
milder  than  on  the  east  coast ; and  the  seeds  of  the  Pinus  Cembra,  which  are  eaten  at  the 

* Particularly  by  Chsmirao,  from  whoac  botanical  writings  many  extract*  are  given  in  the  firit  volume  of 
Hooker’s  Botanical  Miscellany. 
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tables  of  the  Russians,  come  from  Siberia,  via  Okhotsk.  Grasses  and  herlwieeous  plants 
thrive  luxuriantly,  the  soil  being  rich  and  the  sky  mild.  There  ore  but  few  species  of 
vegetables,  and  these  seem  about  equally  distributed.  In  shady  spots  grow  Spiraea  kam- 
tscliatica,  Allium  ursinum,  Maianthemum  canadcnse,  CJvularia  amplexifolia,  Trillium 
obovatum,  Ac.  In  the  pastures  are  a Veratrum,  Lilium  kamtschatlcum,  Iris  sibirica,  Ac. 
On  tlio  hills,  which  are  rocky,  abound  some  species  of  Caprifolium,  Spinea,  Rosa,  the 
Atragcne  alpina,  and  other  mountain  plants,  as  Rhododendron  kamtscliaticum,  Empetrum 
nigrum,  Trientalis  europaea,  Linnrea  borealis,  Comus  suecica,  Saxifrag®,  Ac.  Some 
kinds  of  Ferns  from  the  number  of  the  individual  plants  form  a considerable  part  of  the 
vegetation.  Urtica  dioica,  which  was  probably  introduced,  seems  to  have  established  itself 
as  a prevailing  inhabitant  of  the  soil. 

4578.  The  jeninsula  of  Alashkay  and  the  attaining  viand  called  Unimak , which  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  a narrow  strait,  seem  to  have  the  same  character  of  vegetation 
as  the  main  land,  for  trees  are  produced  there ; while  Unalaschka  and  the  other  islands  of 
the  range  are  quite  bare  of  them.  A few  miserable  Firs,  originally  brought  from  Sitha, 
and  planted  at  Unalaschka,  may  still  be  seen,  most  of  them  decayed,  and  the  others  scarcely 
living;  but  the  plantation  is  young,  and  trees  of  this  kind  endure  removal  but  ill. 

4574.  The  island  of  Unnlaschkat  having  been  most  explored,  may  serve  as  a point  of 
comparison  to  illustrate  the  vegetation  of  adjacent  and  more  northern  countries. 

457-'».  At  Unalaschka , pillows  scarcely  grow  higher  than  the  grass  and  herbage  of  the 
moist  grounds.  On  the  inferior  hills,  a completely  alpine  vegetation  appears  ; even  on  the 

least  elevated  parts  of  the  mountains  are  some  Vaccinia, 
resembling  V.  Myrtillus,  that  scarcely  rise  above  the 
ground.  Besides  the  brilliant  verdure,  due  to  a moist 
atmosphere,  which  decks  the  grass  in  Kamtschatka, 
and  enlivens  even  the  summits  of  the  rocks,  the  lustre 
v of  the  fresh  unsullied  snow,  and  of  some  tufts  of  plants 

/ bestow  on  those  dreary  regions  a variety  and  beauty 
^>5  of  hues  which  are  quite  delightful.  Lupintis  noot- 

kensis,  Mimulus  lutcus  and  guttntua,  Epilobium  an- 
gusti  folium  and  E.  Inti  folium  ( Jig.  6 78),  Rhododendron 
kamtschaticum  {Jig.  679- )>  &c.  we  among  the  most 
conspicuous. 

4576.  The  vegetation  of  Unalaschka  appears  to  have 
nothing  further  in  common  with  that  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  than  as  respects  its  alpine  flora  and  the  coast 
plants  of  these  northern  shores.  Besides  such  species 
as  are  likewise  found  farther  north,  there  is  only  the  Li- 
lian! kamtschaticum  (except,  indeed,  the  variety  which  grows  at  Unalaschka  should  prove 
a distinct  species),  and  the  Uvularia  amplexifolia,  common  to  both  places  ; while,  on  the  con- 
trary, more  Kamtschatkan  species  of  plants  prevail  on  the  American 
coast,  north  of  Behring's  Straits,  that  are  absent  at  Unalaschka. 
It  is  liie  flora  of  north-west  America  which  descends  to  the  base  of 
the  hills  of  Unalaschka,  where  it  unites  with  the  Arctic  flora.  Thus, 
Rubus  spectabilis,  Lupinus  nootkensis,  Epilobium  luteum,  and 
Mimulus  guttatus,  Claytonia  unalaschkcnsis  and  sibirica  may  be 
reckoned  also  here.  Sanguisorba  canadensis,  Lithospennuin  angus- 
titu'ium,  Ac.  belong  to  the  common  flora  of  America. 

4577.  Many  kinds  of  C raises  grow  in  the  low  lands , with  some  Um- 
bel lifer®,  as  Angelico,  Heracleum,  Ac.  A doxen  Carices,  scarcely 
forming  a larger  proportion  of  the  vegetation  than  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  some  Scirpi  and  Eriophora,  accompany  them,  and  a few 
Junci,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  two.  The  Orchidc*  consti- 
tute a groupe  of  some  importance,  both  because  of  the  number  and 
beauty  of  the  individual  species:  they  prevail  alike  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  hills,  to’  the  number  of  1 1 kinds  ; among  them  is  a beautiful 
Oypripedium.  Higher  north,  notone  of  this  family  can  be  seen.  Of  the  Ferns  there  arc 
about  8 ; nearer  to  the  Pole  a single  specimen  of  Filix  only  appears.  At  Unalaschka  there 
are  some  Lycopodia;  in  the  more  arctic  regions  but  one.  Water  plants  grow  in  the  lakes, 
as  Potamogcton,  Sparganium,  Ranunculus  nquatilis,  Ac.;  in  the  higher  latitudes  only  two 
species  of  Hippuris,  and  the  common  Callitriche  can  be  louiid.  Two  other  Ranunculi, 
Prunella  vulgaris,  a specks  of  Rhinaxithus,  of  Cineraria,  A chi  Urea,  Plantago,  and  Geuni ; 
some  Rubiacea*,  a Claytonia,  Mcnyanlhes  tiifoliata,  a Triglochm,  Ac.,  form  part,  also,  of  the 
productions  of  the  valleys  in  Unalaschka,  with  a Bartsia,  peihaps  distinct  from  B.  pallida. 
To  a beautiful  plant  which  constitutes  a new  and  distinct  genus,  the  appellation  of 
KomanzofKa  unalaschkcnsis  has  been  given,  in  commemoration  of  the  noble  patron  of 
science  in  Russia.  The  genera  R urner,  Polygonum,  A coni  turn,  Tlialictrum,  some  Akuncir, 
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the  Iris  sibtrica.  Geranium  pretense,  Comarum  palustrc,  and  Monlia  fontana,  are  distributed 
all  over  these  arctic  regions.  Empetrum  nigrum,  and  Helleborus  tri  folios  Linn.,  the 
latter  being  an  American  plant,  not  found  more  to  the  north,  grow  on  most  of  the  hills, 
indicating  the  alpine  nature  of  the  scenery.  Also  sonic  Vaccinia,  with  the  common 
Oxycoccos,  Arbutus  alpina,  and  Uva-ursi,  with  a white-flowered  Mcnziesia  {M.  ctrruleavar.i) 
Rhododendron  kamtschatictim,  Azalea  procumbens,  Andromeda  lycopodioides  (which, 
nearer  to  the  Pole,  gives  place  to  A.  tetragona),  the  alpine  Willows,  Silcne  ncaulis,  Sib- 
baldia  procumbens,  Comus  suecica,  Trientaiis  europasa,  Li  mi®  a borealis,  Ornithogalum 
striatum  (2  vara.  ?),  Anthericum  calyculatum  Linn.  tar.  borealis,  Konigia  island k a,  a 
Gymnandra,  apparently  different  from  that  found  farther  north,  10  Saxifrages,  3 Pedicu- 
lar es,  some  Potentill®,  2 Gea,  2 Anemones,  3 Primulee,  a Papaver,  a Drosera,  a Pinguicula, 

2 Pyrolze,  a Viola,  a Parnassia,  a Kuhns,  and  an  Arenaria.  There  have  been  but  one 
alpine  Ranunculus  and  3 Gentian®  seen;  more  individuals  of  these  genera  prevailing 
farther  north.  Of  the  class  Syngenesia,  Aster,  Hieracium,  Gnaphalium,  Leontodon,  and 
Artemisia  grow  at  Unalaschka ; this  class  abounding  greatly  towards  the  Pole,  the  genus 
Artemisia,  in  particular,  exhibiting  many  individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  Unalaschka 
produces  some  alpine  species  of  Campanula  and  Veronica,  which  are  entirely  wanting  in 
higher  latitudes.  Some  individuals  of  the  order  Crucifer®  are  scattered,  partly  on  the  hills, 
and  partly  in  the  valleys.  Neither  Alnus  in  can  a,  Betula  nana.  Ledum  palustre,  Dryas 
oc  to  petal  a,  Diapenaia  lappouica,  Rhodiola  rosea,  nor  the  genera  Spir®a,  Astragalus,  Allium, 
Myosotis,  Corydalis,  Valeriana,  Aretia,  Androsace,  Dodecatheon,  Delphinium,  or  Oro- 
banche,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  more  arctic  regions,  grow  at  Unalaschka. 

4578.  The  maritime  flora,  which  is  unaltered  in  the  arctic  regions,  consists  particularly 
of  Elymus  mollis  ( Trinius),  Arenaria  pcploides,  Pisum  maritimum,  with  various  appear- 
ances of  Pulmonariu  maritinia  iVUld.  (being,  perhaps,  a different  species,  the  P.  parviflora 
Pursh ),  Cochlearia  officinalis,  and  Arnica  maritima,  which,  though  luxuriant  and  branched 
in  Unalaschka,  is,  farther  north,  only  one-flowered.  To  this  list  may  be  added  Potentillu 
anserina.  The  sea,  along  the  coast  and  in  the  creeks,  is  rich  in  Algw;  while  the  Fueus 
esculcntus  (tlie  Sea  Kale  of  the  Russian  inhabitants)  is  particularly  observable  among 
many  gigantic  species  of  this  genus. 

4579.  At  Unalaschka,  the  Mosses  and  Lichens  begin  to  assume  that  predominant  station 
w hich  they  hold  in  ull  the  very  cold  districts. 

4580.  A cursory  view  only  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  islands  St.  George  and  St.  Paul, 
situated  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Riga.  It  is  extraordinary  how  much  more  arctic  is 
the  appearance  of  nature  there  than  at  Unalaschka.  No  sheltered  valleys,  no  protected 
spots,  favour  the  vegetation  of  the  plants  of  milder  climes;  a perfectly  alpine  growth  pre- 
vails, both  on  the  hills  and  the  beach.  The  high  summits  of  the  desolate  rocks  are  covered 
with  pale  and  black  Lichens,  w'hile  those  spots  which  are  irrigated  with  melted  snow  afford 
only  Sphagnum,  a few  other  Mosses,  and  some  Carices.  There  are  no  springs  in  the  soil. 
The  various  arctic  plants  choose,  according  to  their  nature,  the  rocky  or  the  inoory  spots ; 
none  rising  above  the  ground,  to  which  they  seem  as  if  closely  appressed.  A Lupine  in  the 
island  of  St,  George,  and  an  Achillea  at  St.  Paul,  remind  the  observer  of  the  productions  of 
Unalaschka ; but  there  also  are  several  species  that  are  not  seen  even  in  the  highest  parts  of 
the  latter  islund,  such  as  Ranunculus  Pallasit  and  Graelim,  an  Androsace,  and  a Claytonia. 
One  plant  only  seems  peculiar  to  these  islands,  a Cochlearia  ( ?),  which  is  plentiful  and 
characteristic. 

4581.  The  alpine  or  arctic flora,  which  at  St.  Lawrence  adorns  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
does  not  seein  to  enliven  their  summits;  for,  when  these  are  entirely  free  from  snow,  and 
the  water  produced  by  the  melted  snow  irrigates  some  brilliant  plants,  the  dry  ridges 
and  declivities  of  the  masses  of  fallen  rocks  are  only  scantily  attired  with  grey  and  black 
Lichens. 

4582.  The  mountains  of  these  dreary  climes , being  unprotected  by  any  covering  of  vege- 
tation, soon  decompose.  The  frost  bursts  the  rocks,  every  summer’s  gentle  warmth  causing 
fresh  ruins,  and  so  the  destruction  hastens  towards  its  completion.  Wherever  the  abundance 

of  Sphagnum  has  not  produced  a boggy  turf  in  the 
deeply  watered  places,  the  ground  presents  only  heaps  of 
broken  rocks. 

4583.  The  aspect  of  nature  at  the  core  of  St.  La  wren  ce 
is  most  wintry ; the  scanty  herbage  barely  covering  the 
black  soil,  while  the  dwarfish  Willows  do  not  reach  to 
one's  knee.  The  Andromeda  polifolia  {Jig.  680.),  that  is 
found  there,  does  not  exceed  tw’o  or  three  inches  in  height, 
and  is  onc-flowered.  Among  the  plants  of  this  cove  are 
a Delphinium,  a Dodecatheon,  and  an  Aretia  ; also  many 
undescribed  species  of  those  truly  arctic  genera.  Gentian*, 
Suxifragn,  Astragalus,  Artemisia,  Draba,  Ranunculus, 
and  Clavtonia. 
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4584.  The  island  of  St.  Lawrence,  situated  2°  more  to  the  south,  does  not  differ  in  vege- 
tation from  the  cove  of  the  same  name.  The  Andromeda  tetragons  (Jig.  681.),  Dryas 

octopetala,  Diapensia  lapponica,  and  some  alpine  kinds 
of  Myosotis,  and  a Gytnnandra,  clearly  indicate  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  its  productions.  The  naturalists  who 
have  visited  this  island  remarked, 
however,  that,  on  their  arrival,  they 
gathered  more  flowers  there  in  the 
first  few  minutes,  than  during  many 
weeks'  investigation  on  the  range  of 
islands  comprising  Radack,  See. , si- 
tuated between  the  tropics.  Here 
grow  Alnus  incana,  in  a very  diminu- 
tive state,  and  Spines  chamaedrifolia, 
both  of  which  are  natives  of  Kam- 
tschatka,  but  notof  Unalaschka;  and 
which  a severer  atmosphere  seems  to  have  banished  from  St.  Lawrence's 
cove.  An  Orobsnche  and  a Pinguicula  are  among  the  plants  of  this 
island.  Cineraria  palustria  vegetates  with  remarkable  luxuriance  in  the 
well-watered  slopes  formed  at  the  base  of  the  mounds  of  ice ; while 
Betula  nans  (Jig.  682.)  is  seen  even  on  the  very  shores.  The  plain 
country  of  this  island  is  free  from  snow  throughout  the  summer.  ""*• 

Sl'bsect.  3.  Zoology. 

4585.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Zooh&  °f  Siberia  and  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  chiefly  derived  from 
th*  r*?frchc*  **  ce[eb”**d  Palils-  The  ungenial  nature  of  the  climate,  the  sandy 
and  andsteppe.  and  rock,  by  which  there  regions  are  every  where  mterrectedTand  the  loud 
Jhrence  of  umbrageous  forests,  at  once  recounts  for  the  paucity  of  species  appropriated  to 
this  immense  territory.  The  assertion,  therefore,  msde  by  Pennant,  that  Siberia  is  hardlv 
leaa  interesting  than  America,  in  the  number  and  novelty  of  its  animals,  is  sineularlv  inac 
curate : the  proportion  not  being  more,  probably,  than  one  to  fifteen.  There  scarrely  appears, 
in  fret,  either  among  the  quadrupeds  or  birds  of  Siberia,  one  genus  which  is  not  commm,  w 

European  roologicad  region : although  the  following  list  of  quadrupeds  will  exhibit 

STbXu!9  ttPP*rcn  y ntd  40  the  “®*W*rd  °f  the  Ural  red  the  shores  of 

4586.  The  Quadrupeds  more  particularly  belonging  to  Siberia  are  the  following : _ 

lariat  ilhirlms.  WlwvtM,  U'uul  I a —i • n. . — «.  .. 

Rtngrtl  Lmnnjj. 


Ftttartat  alMrfcm.  Htlwrfsn  Wmd 
C*nk»  tiUrlrua.  Siberian  Do*. 

Phoca  tepartnaa.  Hare  Heal. 

Otari*  UTTkina.  Sea  Ht-ur. 

OUmlub'U.  Sco  (Jon. 

Arvicoia  arvaJU.  KtsrUl  UooM. 

Arrio**  recanomu*.  Economic  Field 

Arvkrota  tuolllt*.  Rock  Moose. 


ArvicoJa  allUriua.  Garlic  Mo 
Arvicola  null. in*.  Rad  Mom. 

Arvirola  grisaUt.  Rafkal  Moon. 
Ament*  tor talu.  Social  Mom. 
Arvicola  Aapatas.  Siberian  laming. 
Phoca  tKitlitonica.  Baikal  Hod, 

I’boca  albirlca.  Siberian  Seal. 
G«rjnchm  uiplnua.  M ota-like  Le. 


^wynchiu  torauatu*.  .... 

Mu.  Cameo.  Caros  r.  Rat. 

Mm  agrariu*.  Rllnlc  Mom. 

Mat  ■obtain.  Subtle  Mom 

tncctua  migraiortm.  Siberian 
•ter. 

Crtewmwrnayim.  Hand  Hamster. 
I 'ricetus  Sooganw-  Hangar  Hat 


4587.  In  addition  to  the  above,  travellers  enumerate  several  others,  common  alike  to  the 
T?  th?  "“ghbounngregions,  as  the  Rein-deer,  Elk,  Bear,  Wolf,  Fox,  Mar- 
mot, Martin,  Sc. ; but  these  have  been  already  noticed  as  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

4®8.  The  Economic  Mouse,  as  one  of  the  mn«t  interesting  animals,  deserves  a nartlmlsr  -ri, ,..., 

eresture.  form  burrow,,  with  wonderlhl  ■kill.  In  soft  turfy  ire, mid  i hmTm 
entrances  in  the  principal  chamber ■ cl«e  to  this  are  othc?  csrerns.^1%1 

visions.  There  .tore,  they  gather  !n  inmur,  and  In  damp  reason!  will  T*- 

in  the  .uo  ; they  will  not  touch  there  hoard,  until  the  time  bt Uvtna^mintJri^1 
re  ran  be  supplied  from  over.abundance.  On  the  approach of*K  .k-I*"-*?!  <»»”■  r"°* 

been  separate^  mutually  retire  to  their  weU  stored  dwelling,  and  thU^SiSu  Vn  t* 

llnng  upmt  the  fruits  of  tbeir  former  indurtry  and  forwhtSght.  ‘ ngorous  rereon  in  ease  and  plenty, 

*5*k1Vthe  aquatic  Quadruped,  the  Phoca  gremlamtico  jfg.eh 3.1,  and  numeron,  other  Sea!.,  appear  on 
683  „ thefrosen  Shore,  of  the  North  and  White  Sere,  and 

dure . ‘Wl™  Alrr  dllfovent  varieties  on  those  of  Lake  itaikal  The 


of  the  White 

Sea.  Its  skeleton 

and  proves  it  be  distinct  both  from  the  Indian  and  the^Mcan  .pncTre 
ocf",l""“"7'  found,  and  said  lo  weigh,  sormKJ 
assigned  lo  the  wild  hoar  ; but  they  no 
doubt  belonged  lo  this,  or  some  fossil  species  of  equally  gigantic  slaw 

4591.  (if  the  Birds,  our  information  is  very  defective.  Pallaa 
enumerate*  several,  unknown  to  Europe ; but  they  are  small, 
and  not  generally  interesting.  The  Great  Bustard  of  Europe 


aa...ar,v..a  tdumn  on  inoae  oi  ljikc  Baikal  Th* 
25*5;  ^,eller.u*  ^.borealis  Cut  ),  Ion*  confounded 

Stadta  <£^VS££C£H  ,ha' 

giom  of  Siberia ; an  entire  specimen  having  emerged. 
D«““rj™w**».<Vomamresnru-coo  Ihe  shores 
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is  spread  over  the  deserts,  with  the  Swallow- tailed  Pratincole  {fig,  684.),  a restless  and 
clamorous  bird,  of  rare  occurrence  in  Europe.  Partridges,  Quails,  and  tlie  smaller  galli- 
naceous birds,  are  common  ; but  the  larger  and  more  splendid  Pheasants  begin  only  to  appear 
on  the  confines  of  central  Asia  and  towards  Persia. 

4592.  The  Domestic  Animals  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  European  Russia. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography . 

4593.  The  rude  regions  of  Siberia  have  but  recently  attracted  the  notice  of  the  historian. 
No  portion  of  it  was  included  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  idea  of  the  known  or 
habitable  world.  The  Scythians,  the  same  pastoral  tribe  who  occupy  the  regions  of  modern 
Tartary,  were  in  their  eyes  the  remotest  people  of  Asia ; the  regions  on  die  Jaxartes  appeared 
to  terminate  Scythia. 

4594.  The  modem  Tartar  conquerors , of  whom  Zingis,  the  greatest,  had  territories 
immediately  bordering  on  this  region,  might  have  been  expected  both  to  explore  and  conquer 
Siberia.  Although,  however,  traditions  were  found  by  Carpini,  which  showed  a knowledge 
extending  as  far  as  Kamtschatka,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  impression  was  ever  made 
beyond  the  chain  of  mountains  which  separates  these  two  regions  of  Asia.  Formidable 
barriers  of  nature  here  arrested  their  efforts ; and  the  current  of  their  progress  and  conquest 
was  always  directed  to  the  more  tempting  regions  of  the  south. 

4595.  It  u>as  reserved  for  Russia,  after  she  had  shaken  off  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  become 
a great  and  powerful  kingdom,  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  this  bleak  and  unknown  region. 
Yet  the  first  entry  was  from  the  province  of  Archangel,  into  its  most  dreary  and  unpromising 
quarter.  The  Saraoyedes,  inhabiting  the  Lower  Obi,  and  the  shores  of  the  Froxen  Ocean, 
were  accustomed  to  come  to  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  to  exchange  their  skins  and  furs  for 
Dutch  toys  and  other  articles  suited  to  their  taste.  Anika  Strogonoff,  an  enterprising 
individual,  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  this  trade  by  penetrating  into  the  districts  whence 
these  valuable  furs  were  brought  He  obtained  considerable  wealth  by  this  traffic,  and  at 
last  persuaded  several  of  the  leading  people  among  that  simple  race  to  repair  to  Moscow. 
The  mere  view  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Russian  court  is  said  by  the  writers  of  that 
nation  to  have  so  strongly  acted  upon  their  minds,  that  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  the  exar,  and  even  to  pay  him  a small  tribute  of  furs.  That  prince  soon  availed 
himself  of  his  newly  acquired  dominion  to  build  on  the  Obi  forts  composed  of  logs  cemented 
with  earth,  and  to  people  this  tract  by  making  it  a place  of  banishment  for  criminals,  par- 
ticularly those  condemned  or  suspected  of  offences  against  the  state.  Siberian  discovery 
assumed  a more  active  character,  in  consequence  of  other  remarkable  events.  Ivan  Vassile- 
vitch  II.,  having  driven  the  Tartars  before  him  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  found  his  power  defied 
and  his  commercial  views  obstructed,  by  a band  of  daring  nomadic  warriors,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Cossacks,  have  since  been  the  bulwark  of  the  empire.  At  that  time,  it  required 
the  exertion  of  all  its  force  to  root  them  out;  and  Yermak,  their  gallant  chief,  with  about 
6000  followers,  refusing  to  submit,  fled  westward  into  southern  Siberia.  In  seeking  to  obtain 
settlements  there,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Tartar  prince  who  reigned  over  that  tract ; but, 
having  gained  a complete  victory  over  him,  he  found  himself  in  his  capital,  Sibir,  at  the 
head  of  a more  extensive  kingdom  than  that  which  he  had  lost.  Being  still  pressed,  how- 
ever, by  the  arms  of  the  Russians,  he  could  maintain  his  place  only  by  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  the  czar,  and  reigning  as  his  viceroy.  Yermak  having  soon  after  fallen  into  an 
ambush  laid  by  the  Tartars,  and  lost  his  life,  the  dominion  of  Siberia  reverted  entire  to  the 
Muscovite  prince.  The  facility  with  which  it  appeared  that  these  extensive  kingdoms  might 
be  traversed  and  conquered  afforded  encouragement  to  persevere.  Orders  were  sent  to  the 
garrison  at  Narym  to  advance  eastward.  After  a somewhat  painful  march  through  the 
dreary  steppe  of  Baraba,  they  came  to  the  fine  pastoral  regions  watered  by  the  Yenisei. 
Here  they  found  the  Tungouses,  a people  new  in  form  and  aspect ; and  who,  being  gentle, 
and  few  in  number,  were  easily  induced  to  admit  a b'ght  sway,  and  to  pay  a moderate  tribute 
of  furs.  In  descending  the  Angara,  however,  they  came  upon  a tribe  of  different  temper, 
the  Burats,  a branch  of  the  fierce  Mongol  race,  who  showed  no  disposition  tamely  to  resign 
their  independence.  The  Russians  paused  in  this  direction  ; but  found  on  their  left  along 
the  Lena  an  almost  unoccupied  region,  bleak  and  dreary  -indeed,  but  abounding  in  furs  of 
the  finest  quality.  The  Cossacks  pushed  on,  therefore,  undeterred  by  the  snow  and  ice,  which, 
during  most  of  the  year,  involved  this  wild  extremity  of  Asia;  and,  in  1639,  fifty  years  after 
the  commencement  of  this  career,  one  of  their  number,  Dimitrei  Kopilof,  arrived  at  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Okhotsk,  a branch  of  the  ocean  boundary  of  Asia.  Meantime,  additional  forces 
being  brought  forward  at  length  compelled  the  submission  of  the  hardy  races  on  the  Angara 
and  round  the  Baikal ; every  thing  yielded  till  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  A moor. 
Here  they  met  the  power  of  China,  incorporated  with  that  of  its  Tartar  conquerors ; and 
though,  even  in  this  combined  state,  that  empire  was  much  inferior  to  Russia  in  a warlike 
capacity,  yet,  being  on  its  own  ground,  it  could  bring  a greater  force  of  somewhat 
disciplined  troops.  The  issue  of  this  contest  was  the  repulse  of  the  Russians  within  the 
line  of  the  Amoor  and  behind  that  of  the  mountains,  and  the  establishment  of  China  in  full 
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dominion  over  the  desolate  course  of  that  great  river.  Neither  of  these  powers  have 
since  attempted  to  pass  those  pastoral  boundaries  which  form  the  distant  frontier  of  each ; 
and  Russia  has  remained  in  peaceable  possession  of  an  empire  which,  if  measured  by 
superficial  extent,  would  considerably  surpass  that  of  Alexander  or  the  Caesars. 

4.096.  After  tliis  empire  was  acquired,  however,  $ome  grand  problems  respecting  its  boimdarics 
remained  to  be  solved.  The  most  important  was,  whether  it  communicated  with  the  ocean 
on  the  east ; which  last  involved  also  the  question  if  Asia  and  America  were  or  were  not 
joined  to  each  other.  These  questions  had  early  appeared  of  deep  interest  to  the  great 
maritime  nations  of  the  west,  chiefly  because  an  open  passage  by  the  north  of  Asia  promised 
u shorter  route  to  India  than  that  by  the  Cape.  For  this  object  a series  of  expeditions  were 
undertaken  by  some  of  the  first  naval  men  of  the  age,  both  English  and  Dutch,  who  conducted 
them  with  characteristic  boldness,  not  dismayed  even  by  the  tragical  catastrophes  which  ter- 
minated the  career  of  several.  None,  however,  were  ever  able  to  pass  the  frozen  barriers 
opposed  by  the  coasts  of  Nova  Zembla  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi  immediately  beyond.  These 
attempts  were  relinquished  in  despair ; yet  the  Dutch,  when  Peter  the  Great  paid  them  his 
extraordinary  visit  as  an  apprentice  in  navigation,  pressed  upon  him  the  importance  of  applying 
his  superior  means  to  the  solution  of  these  great  problems.  Peter  sent  instructions  to 
Yakoutsk,  to  make  every  enquiry  respecting  the  maritime  boundaries  of  the  Siberian  territory, 
and  particularly  its  relation  with  America.  He  never  appears  to  have  known  what  Muller 
claims  the  credit  of  having  discovered  during  liis  visit  to  Yakoutsk,  that  there  were  buried  in 
the  archives  of  that  place  narratives  of  most  important  discoveries  on  these  very  points, 
which  were  then  forgotten.  From  the  year  1636,  expeditions  were  sent  down  the  easterly 
rivers  Lena,  Indigirka,  Alaska,  and  Kolima,  which  ascertained  the  termination  of  these  rivers, 
and  the  continuity  of  the  ocean  into  which  they  fell.  In  1646,  a company  of  merchants 
undertook  the  first  voyage  eastward  from  the  Kolima,  and  actually  reached  the  territory  of 
the  Tchutchi,  the  rude  tenants  of  the  north-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia.  This  was  followed, 
in  1648,  by  a more  important  expedition,  undertaken  by  two  Cossack  chiefs,  Deschnew  and 
Aukudinow.  The  latter  was  wrecked  near  the  isthmus  at  the  mouth  of  the  peninsula  ; but 
Deschnew,  after  various  adventures,  suffered  shipwreck,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the  river 
Olutera,  south  of  the  Anadir.  This  would  imply  that  he  had  rounded  the  north-eastern 
points  of  Asia,  and  ascertained  the  disjunction  of  the  two  continents ; and  tliis  appears  the  most 
probable  supposition  ; though  the  great  imperfection  of  bis  journal  still  left  room  to  assert, 
that  he  had  passed  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  merely  by  crossing  the  isthmus  of  the 
Tchutchi  peninsula. 

4597.  At  the  very  close  of  the  seventeenth  century , the  sphere  of  Russian  knowledge  and 
dominion  was  extended  to  the  peninsula  of  A 'amtschalka,  neither  a fine  nor  valuable  territory, 
but  presenting,  both  as  to  the  couutry  and  inhabitants,  an  entirely  different  aspect  from  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  Here,  launched  on  the  Eastern  Ocean,  the  Russians  found  themselves, 
as  it  were,  in  a new  world  ; they  saw  the  long  chain  of  the  Kuriles,  terminating  in  the 
large  islands  of  Saghalien  and  Jesso,  and,  beyond  these,  the  great  and  fine  islands  which 
compose  the  empire  of  Japan.  Their  discoveries  were  now  linked  w-ith  those  of  the 
great  maritime  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  had  thrown  a pretty  full  light  on  the  whole 
of  the  extreme  east  of  Asia.  No  less  important  was  the  era  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
some  large  islauds,  reported  to  exist  in  the  ocean  to  the  east,  were  fragments  of  the  correspond- 
ing coast  of  America,  and  that  this  coast  approached  closely,  if  it  did  not  actually  join,  the 
new  shores  occupied  by  Russia. 

4598.  The  report  of  these  interesting  discoveries  reached  Petersburg  when  the  throne  of 
Peter  the  Great  was  occupied  by  his  relict,-Catheri»e  I. ; a princess  who  at  once  revered  his 
memory  and  inherited  a portion  of  his  spirit.  She  entered  with  zeal  into  the  projects  of 
discovery,  and  formed  a regular  plan  for  completing  it.  Several  connected  expeditions, 
proceeding  at  once  from  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  were  appointed  to  explore  thoroughly 
the  remotest  limits  of  her  vast  eastern  dominion.  Ini  726,  Captains  Spangberg,  Behring,  and 
Tchirikow  set  out  from  Petersburg  on  this  destination,  and  were  afterwards  joined  by  the 
eminent  mathematician  Deii&lc  de  la  Croy^re.  These  expeditions  did  not  answer  all  the 
expectations  formed  of  them  ; but  in  1728,  Behring  discovered  the  Straits  which  hear  his 
name,  and  was  there  informed  that,  after  passing  beyond  a cape  about  200  miles  distant, 
the  direction  of  the  coast  became  entirely  westward.  He  reached  tliis  cape,  where, 
seeing  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  actually  run  in  that  direction,  he  conceived 
that  he  had  passed  the  extreme  point  of  Asia,  and  inferred  the  entire  disjunction  of  that 
continent  from  America ; a just  conclusion,  on  hasty  premises ; for  this  coast  takes  another 
circuit  to  form  the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi,  before  its  final  western  direction.  Behring 
and  Tchirikow,  also,  in  1741,  sailed  across,  and  made  considerable  discoveries  in  the  hitherto 
almost  unknown  coast  of  north-western  America. 

4599.  After  this  time  the  spirit  of  discovery  on  the  part  of  Russia  seems  to  have  slumbered, 
and  the  next  great  light  thrown  upon  these  regions  was  by  Cook , the  immortal  British  navi- 
gator. After  exploring  a great  part  of  the  north  coast  of  America,  he  sailed  through  Behring's 
Straits,  and  ulong  a considerable  portion  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  two  continents  ; when 
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their  respective  lines  were  found  decidedly  receding  from  each  other,  one  to  the  east  and  the 
other  to  the  west.  The  separation  of  the  continents  appeared  then  to  be  ascertained  ; yet 
it  has  been  surmised,  that,  as  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia  cannot  be  considered  as  thoroughly 
examined,  they  inay  approximate,  and,  by  a long  circuit,  unite  with  each  other.  This  supposi- 
tion, against  which  there  are  many  presumptions,  is  said  to  be  now  completely  negatived  by 
the  successful  voyage  of  Baron  Wraugel  along  tliat  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia 
from  which  aloue  it  was  possible  that  such  a junction  could  have  taken  place. 

Sr. it.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

4600.  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  are  subject  alike  to  the  same  simple  government,  that 
of  a pure  despotism,  in  which  the  absolute  power  of  the  sovereign  is  liable  to  no  check 
wluitevcr,  eitlier  on  the  purt  of  the  nobles  or  the  people.  Siberia  is  in  this  respect  even  less 
fortunate  than  Russia,  since  the  sway  exercised  over  it  docs  not  rest  on  custom  or  opiuion, 
but  is  enforced  by  the  constant  presence  of  a foreign  military  force.  In  Asia,  as  in  Europe, 
however,  this  sway  is  mild,  and  tempered  even  with  an  active  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
knowledge  and  civilisation,  into  regions  w hich  were  before  destitute  of  all  these  blessings. 
Yet  Siberia  shares  more  distantly  the  beneficent  and  enlightened  spirit  which  has  actuated 
the  Russian  cabinet.  Officers  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government  have  greater 
op|>ortiinity  and  temptation  to  abuse  their  [lower;  and  the  native  tribes  have  retained, 
almost  unaltered,  all  the  rude  habits  of  their  former  life.  Still,  they  have  been  checked  in 
that  career  of  intestine  war  in  which  they  were  otherwise  likely  to  be  almost  perpetually 
involved  ; and  whatever  exists  in  this  vast  region  of  the  habits  and  comforts  of  civilised  life 
has  been  introduced  by  the  colonisation  and  conquests  of  Russia. 

4601.  Siberia  for  a long  jteriod  formed  one  single  government , of  which  the  scat  was  at 
Tobolsk ; but  of  late  it  has  been  divided  into  two  governments,  Western  and  Eastern  Siberia. 
Of  the  former  alone  Tobolsk  is  now  the  capital ; the  latter  has  its  seat  at  Irkoutsk.  Western 
Siberia  includes  the  provincial  governments  of  Tobolsk  Proper,  Omsk, Tomsk,  and  Kolyvan; 
the  Eastern  includes  those  of  Irkoutsk  Proper,  Krasnoyarsk,  Xertschinsk,  Yukoutsk,  and 
Okhotsk.  Although  the  intentions  of  the  general  government  are  good,  it  is  inevitable  that, 
in  the  distant  establishments,  opportunity  must  be  given  both  for  embezzlement  and 
oppression.  “ God  is  high,  and  the  emperor  far  off,’’  is  said  to  be  a maxim  extensively  acted 
on.  In  the  naval  department  of  Okhotsk,  such  laxity  prevailed,  that  it  was  customary  for 
an  officer,  whenever  he  wanted  money,  to  step  into  the  dockyard,  take  out  articles  to  the 
requisite  amount,  and  sell  them  for  his  own  advantage.  Much,  however,  lias  lately  been 
done  to  remedy  these  abuses ; and  the  administration  at  the  central  seats  of  government  is 
said  to  be  at  present  very  good. 

4602.  The  Cossacks,  the  military  force  by  which  Siberia  is  held  in  subjection,  compose  also 
the  bulk  of  the  Russian  inhabitants.  In  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  Giorgi  supposes  them 
to  amount  to  22,000.  Two  regiments  are  stationed  at  Tobolsk,  the  same  number  at  Tomsk, 
at  Irkoutsk,  and  in  the  government  of  Krasnoyarsk.  A large  proportion,  however,  are 
employed  to  garrison  the  etiain  of  ostrogs,  or  wooden  forts,  formed  along  the  Irtyscb  and  the 
line  of  the  Kirghises,  to  protect  the  frontier  against  the  inroads  of  that  lawless  and  daring 
people.  A smaller  number  is  necessary  along  the  Chinese  frontier,  comparatively  well- 
ordered  and  pacific,  and  likewise  among  the  thinly  scattered  and  quiet  occupants  of  tho 
northern  plains  and  rivers.  Jn  Komtschatka,  however,  a considerable  force  is  maintained. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  hulustry. 

4603.  Agricultural  industry  aftbrds  less  wealth  to  Siberia  than  to  any  other  region  of  equal 
extent.  The  greater  proportion  of  it  must  indeed  be  confessed  to  have  been  unfitted  by 
nature  for  this  important  pursuit.  Throughout  all  the  northern  tracts,  the  earth  is  bound  in 
perpetual  frost.  Yukoutsk,  the  most  northerly  town  of  any  magnitude,  possesses  a rich  soil, 
and  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  raise  a little  rye ; but  in  a climate  where,  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  earth  is  still  deeply  frozen,  the  ripening  even  of  this  crop  is  ever  a matter  of 
complete  uncertainty.  Thu  limitary  mountains,  also,  which  form  the  land-boundaries  of 
Siberia,  bear  nothing  but  pines  and  other  hardy  trees  of  a northern  region.  Even  tliat  broad 
level  belt  which,  in  the  south,  extends  under  a tolerably  mild  climate,  consists  in  a great 
measure  of  those  marshy  and  saline  steppes  which  yield  only  rank  and  unwholesome 
vegetation.  Various  tracts,  indeed,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Irtysch  as  well  as  along  the 
Tobol,  the  Izct,  and  others  of  its  tributaries,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures,  and  might 
yield  very  rich  crops.  Culture,  however,  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  want  of  a distant  market,  but  by  the  almost  exclusive  taste  of  the  Tartar 
inhabitants  for  pasturage,  and  particularly  the  rearing  of  horses.  Even  under  the  last  head, 
Pallas  complains  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  procure  mares’  milk  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
it  into  koumiss , they  rob  the  foals  of  their  due,  and  also  that  they  do  not  make  sufficient 
provision  for  their  winter  subsistence ; yet  he  cannot  deny  that  they  contrive  to  rear  a very 
fine  breed.  Even  of  grain,  amid  all  their  neglect,  the  produce  is  so  plentiful,  that  its 
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cheapness,  as  well  as  that  of  animal  food  in  the  great  cities  of  Siberia,  is  almost  incredible. 
Pallas,  at  Tomsk,  found  oatmeal  selling  from  a halfpenny  to  three  farthings  per  peck ; an 
ox  at  five  shillings;  while  an  excellent  horse  was  considered  dear  at  ten  shillings.  Gtnelin 
asserts,  that  at  Tobolsk  a man  may  live  comfortably  on  an  annual  income  of  a guinea  and  a 
half.  The  very  finest  district  of  Siberia  appears  to  be  that  along  the  Upper  Yenisei  and  the 
Angara,  from  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkout&k.  Immense  crops,  not  of  wheat,  indeed,  but  of  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  are  produced  without  the  aid  of  manure,  which,  in  a soil  so  luxuriant,  is  said 
to  be  even  injurious. 

4604.  Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Siberia ; we  therefore  pass  to  mines, 
which  form  a most  extensive  part  of  her  exchangeable  wealth,  and  in  which  she  may  rank 
with  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  No  sooner  has  the  traveller  passed  the  Urals,  tlian 
he  finds  himself  in  a sort  of  mineral  empire,  and  sees  metals  of  almost  every  kind  extracted 
almost  in  every  possible  manner  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Gold,  indeed,  may  be  said 
rather  to  have  given  splendour  and  celebrity  to  the  mines  of  Catherinenberg,  than  to  have 
yielded  any  considerable  profit.  In  the  course  of  thirty-four  years  their  entire  produce  did 
not  exceed  1,200,000  rubles.  The  metal  is  found  in  quartz  diffused  through  a ferruginous 
pyrites.  Of  late,  however,  it  appears  that  sands  impregnated  with  gold  have  been  discovered, 
from  which  it  has  been  drawn  in  much  larger  quantity.  A late  traveller  conceives  that  these 
auriferous  sands  are  diffused  over  a space  of  1000  miles  along  this  chain.  The  produce  in  1 828 
was  3 1 8 poods  (about  53  tons),  which  Humboldt  values  at  727,0002.  The  rare  metal  of  platina 
is  also  drawn  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  Urals.  They  arc  not  so  rich  in  silver  as 
some  of  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  but  the  supply  of  copper  and  iron  is  truly  immense. 
In  the  year  1782,  the  quantity  of  copper  drawn  from  l>oth  sides  of  the  chain,  but  chiefly  the 
Siberian,  was  100,000  poods  (about  31,500  tons) ; of  iron  nearly  400,000  poods,  or 
66,000  tons.  Almost  all  these  mines  are  worked  on  behalf  of  the  government,  w ith  slaves, 
who  consist  chiefly  of  banished  convicts.  The  yearly  wages  of  these  unfortunate  persons 
are  limited  to  13s.  6d.,  with  a suit  of  clothes;  and  for  subsistence  their  daily  allowance  is 
only  two  pounds  of  bad  bread.  The  superintendents  fared  tolerably,  when,  in  the  days  of 
Catherine,  they  were  allowed  3s.  4 d.  per  day,  in  good  coin ; but  as  this  rate  has  never  been 
augmented,  and  is  now  paid  in  paper  depreciated  75  per  cent.,  it  amounts  only  to  a miserable 
pittance.  The  consequence  is,  that  embezzlement  has  become  almost  a fundamental  part  of 
the  system ; and,  being  accompanied  with  the  waste  and  mismanagement  too  common  in  such 
great  public  works,  has  reduced  the  profits  of  government  to  a very  small  amount. 

4605.  The  other  great  mineral  range  is  that  of  the  Altai ; and  it  is  remarkable  as  being 
perforated  throughout  by  ancient  works  carried  on  by  a nation  now  unknown,  and  which 
have  been  long  abandoned.  If  gold  is  less  copious  here  than  in  the  Urals,  this  deficiency 
is  amply  compensated  by  the  mines  of  silver,  which  are  so  numerous  that,  according  to 
Captain  Cochrane,  the  whole  district  may  be  said  to  be  silver.  The  original  mines  at 
Kolyvan  itself  are  now  fallen  into  comparative  neglect,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  deficiency 
of  wood.  The  chief  present  scene  of  operations  is  in  the  Schlangenberg,  the  loftiest  of  the 
mountains  in  this  part  of  the  Altai,  and  which,  in  the  removal  of  its  slate  covering,  presents 
an  almost  unbroken  mineral  mass  of  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  In  twenty-two  yeans 
it  yielded  12,348  pounds  of  gold,  and  324,000  pounds  of  silver.  Copper,  how  ever,  is  the 
most  valuable  metal  ; for  the  iron,  though  inexhaustible,  is  considered  scarcely  fit  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  transport.  As  soon  as  the  ores  are  extracted,  they  are  conveyed  to  Bar- 
naoul,  where  forges  on  the  most  extensive  scale  are  prepared  to  smelt  and  refine  them. 
Twelve  thousand  horses  and  oxen,  and  1500  workmen,  are  employed  in  this  conveyance; 
and  the  entire  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  mineral  operations  is  1 3,000  constantly, 
and  55,000  occasionally  ; the  latter  being  employed  also  as  peasants  to  cultivate  the  ground. 
The  entire  value  of  the  produce  is  4,500,000  rubles,  or  200,0002.  sterling.  Although  the 
labourers  are  all  serfs  of  the  crown,  and  the  wages  very  small,  the  extreme  cheapness  of 
provisions  makes  them  tolerably  comfortable ; and  the  works,  upon  the  whole,  are  managed 
much  better  and  more  advantageously  for  all  concerned,  than  those  of  Catherinenberg. 
Silver  forms  also  the  prominent  feature  in  the  mines  of  Daouria  at  Argunsk,  on  the  extreme 
frontier  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Nertschinsk.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  they  produced  annually  from  40,000  to  60,000  lbs.  of  silver ; but  recent  details  are 
wanting  respecting  their  management  and  value.  The  entire  produce  of  silver  in 
Siberia  is  stated,  in  1828,  to  have  amounted  to  1093  poods,  which  Humboldt  estimates  at 
158,0002. 

4606.  7n  simple  minerals,  Siberia  is  also  very  rich ; and  these,  though  not  so  splendid  as 
those  of  Southern  Asia,  present,  perhaps,  a greater  variety.  The  topaz  and  the  chrysolite 
are  found  at  Mursinsk,  among  the  Urals,  which  yield  also  the  beautiful  ore  of  copper, 
called  Malachite,  and  very  fine  rock  crystals,  some  of  which,  of  a green  colour,  have  even 
been  mistaken  for  emeralds.  The  mountains  of  Daouria,  and  those  round  the  Baikal,  pro- 
duce the  topaz,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  lapis  lasuU,  and  red  garnets.  In  1829  the  diamond, 
and  in  1831  the  emerald,  were  discovered  in  the  Urals;  but  the  extent  of  their  produce  is 
not  yet  ascertained.  A remarkable  and  useful  product  is  afforded  by  the  mines  of  talc  in 
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eastern  Siberia,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Witim.  This  mineral  supplies  the  place  of 
glass  over  all  Asiatic  and  part  of  European  Russia.  It  is  in  many  coses  equally  trans- 
parent, without  being  liable  to  break.  It  is  divided  by  the  insertion  of  a knife  into  thin 
laminar,  which,  like  pieces  of  glass,  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  rock 
salt  at  Solikamskoi,  in  the  Urals,  is  worked  to  a great  extent,  and  conveyed  in  huge  waggons 
to  Petersburg.  Those  singular  efflorescences  called  rock  marrow  and  rock  butter  are 
chiefly  objects  of  curiosity,  though  the  former  is  eaten  by  the  Tunguses  with  milk,  and  the 
latter  is  sometimes  employed  in  medicine. 

4607.  Second  in  value  to  mineral  products,  or  even  rivalling  them,  are  those  of  the  chase; 
a source  of  wealth  no  longer  regarded  as  such  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world.  In  the 
eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  on  the  contrary,  the  rich  and  soft  furs  with  which 
nature  has  protected  the  animal  creation  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  form  one  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The  most  esteemed  have  always  been  those  yielded  by  that 
species  of  weasel  called  the  sable.  Yakoutsk  is  the  great  market  for  them;  and  those 
obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  Witim  and  the  Olekma  are  reckoned  the  best,  selling  at 
from  15  to  20  pounds  a pair.  In  the  lapse  of  ages,  however,  their  numbers  have  been 
thinned  by  hunting ; and  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Kamtschatka  to  find  them  numerous, 
though  of  inferior  excellence.  Great  address  is  employed  to  take  this  animal,  without 
injuring  its  skin.  Sometimes  it  is  struck  by  a species  of  arrow  with  a blunted  point;  at  other 
times  it  is  closely  pursued  tiU  it  runs  up  a tree,  when  the  hunter  kindles  a fire  beneath,  upon 
which  the  sable  drops  down,  and  is  caught  in  nets.  Next  to  the  sable  ranks  the  black  fox, 
of  whose  skin  the  very  fine  specimens  sell  sometimes  for  thirty  pounds,  and  five  pounds  is 
a very  ordinary  price.  The  skins  of  the  red  and  grey  fox  do  not  sell  for  more  than  two  or 
three  pounds.  Those  even  of  the  bear  and  the  wolf  have  a certain  value.  Among  the 
useful  animals  of  Siberia,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  rein-deer  and  the  dog.  The 
former  are  found  in  every  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  but  chiefly  on  the  bleak  shores  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  and  among  the  Samoyedes ; to  whom,  as  to  the  Laplanders,  they  supply 
milk,  clothes,  and  the  means  of  rapid  conveyance  over  the  vast  plains  of  ice.  Only  those 
taken  in  hunting  arc  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh.  It  is  not  in  Kamtschatka  only  that 
the  strong  and  well-trained  Siberian  dog  is  used  as  an  animal  of  labour,  and  particularly  in 
transporting  sledges  over  the  ice. 

4608.  The  supply  of  both  in  the  rivers  and  the  teas  of  Siberia,  is  inexhaustible,  and 
only  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  transport  prevents  this  from  being  an  immense  source  of 
wealth.  The  Obi,  and  still  more  the  Irtysch,  abound  with  a very  great  variety  of  excellent 
species ; including,  besides  those  found  in  other  rivers,  sturgeon  of  peculiarly  fine  quality, 
very  large  sperlings,  and  several  species  peculiar  to  these  rivers.  The  Yenisei  and  the 
Lena  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  fine  varieties  of  salmon  and  trout  But  it  is  the  eastern 
bays  of  Asia,  and  the  seas  thence  extending  to  America,  that  swarm  with  life  in  a degree 
almost  unexampled.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  huge  marine  animals,  the  tenants  of 
the  frozen  seas,  against  the  cold  of  which  they  are  fenced  by  thick  skins,  and  a substance 
almost  entirely  composed  of  fat  and  oil.  Whales  take  the  lead  among  this  class  ; but  the 
coast  seems  peculiarly  to  swarm  with  the  minor  species,  seals,  otters,  sea-calves,  sea-wolves, 
and  others  of  the  same  species.  The  skins  of  these  animals,  however,  are  the  only  part  of 
them  which  can  bear  a transportation  across  the  immense  breadth  of  Siberia.  Those  of  the 
sea-otter  are  said  by  Captain  Cochrane  to  sell  at  from  1CV.  to  3 Of.  in  the  market  of  Yakoutsk. 
The  abundance  of  these  and  of  ordinary  fish  maintains  the  eastern  shores  and  islands  in  a 
state  of  plenty,  independent  of  agriculture  or  pasturage.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  credit 
the  statement  of  Captain  Cochrane,  that  600  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Nischnei- 
Kolymsk,  consume  between  themselves  and  their  dogs,  2,000,000  pounds  annually  ; 
making  fifty  pounds  a day  to  each  person.  Probably  the  fishery  along  the  northern 
shore  would  not  be  less  abundant ; but  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  on  in  frozen  seas,  and 
the  cost  of  conveying  its  products,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  Russians  from  attempting 
its  prosecution  to  any  extent.  The  numerous  little  lakes,  the  marshes,  and  inundated 
grounds  of  Siberia  are  covered  with  vast  flights  of  waterfowl ; and  wild  ducks,  wild  geese, 
swans,  &c.  afford  an  important  resource  to  the  inhabitants.  On  the  whole,  Siberia,  parti- 
cularly in  its  eastern  tracts,  would  be  the  first  country  in  the  world  for  the  sportsman,  could 
be  bring  himself  to  endure  the  relegation  from  society  which  a residence  in  it  would  impose. 

4609.  In  no  country  has  commerce  to  struggle  against  so  many  disadvantages.  Its  northern 
seas  are  lwirred  by  ice ; its  eastern  are  too  distant  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  civilised 
world.  The  land  communication  from  St.  Petersburg  extends  over  very  little  less  than 
half  the  breadth  of  the  globe,  through  tracts  sometimes  buried  in  snow,  sometimes  im- 
passable by  inundation,  and  sometimes  destitute,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  of  a human  habit- 
ation. Its  rivers,  though  magnificent,  all  cross  this  great  line  at  right  angles,  and 
consequently  afford  no  accommodation  for  transit,  except  by  ascending  and  descending 
the  winding  course  of  their  tributaries,  with  frequent  and  laborious  portages  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  country  all  round  the  frontier,  and  to  a certain  extent  within,  is  infested 
by  predatory  hordes.  Yet,  under  all  this  accumulation  of  obstacles,  the  commercial  spirit  in 
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Siberia  is  active.  The  Russian  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers  of  govertv 
ment  and  the  exiles,  are  almost  all  merchants,  who,  having  taken  up  their  abode  in  this 
dreary  region  under  the  hope  of  making  a fortune  with  some  facility,  prosecute  this  object 
with  indefatigable  zeal.  The  transactions  generally  being  of  that  speculative  and  adven- 
turous cast  which  afford  a chance  of  great  gain,  are  attractive  to  bold  and  sanguine 
spirits. 

4610.  The  great  line  of  Siberian  commerce , that  leading  from  Petersburg  by  Moscow, 
Nischnei-Novogorod,  Kasan,  and  Perm,  crosses  the  Urals  at  Catherinenberg.  It  then 
proceeds  direct  to  Tobolsk,  and  from  that  capital  almost  due  east  by  Tomsk  and  Kras- 
noyarsk to  Irkoutsk.  The  first  of  these  places,  with  the  Barabinski  steppe,  which  precedes 
it,  is  sometimes  avoided  by  ascending  the  Irtysch,  and  taking  the  route  of  Otmk  and 
Bamaoul.  At  Irkoutsk,  Russian  commerce  branches  out  into  two  great  opposite  lines.  One 
of  these  crosses  the  Baikal  and  ascends  the  Selinga,  to  the  contiguous  towns  of  Kiachta 
and  Maimatchin,  which  form  the  solitary  point  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  great  empires  of  Russia  and  China.  Almost  all  the  principal  houses  in  Russia  have 
an  agent  at  Kiachta ; while  the  Chinese  traffickers  consist  chiefly  of  temporary  visiters, 
who  are  not  even  allowed  to  bring  their  families.  The  Russians  here  receive  the  staples 
of  China ; tea,  porcelain,  silk,  cotton,  rhubarb,  tobacco,  with  a variety  of  those  little  orna- 
mental works  in  which  that  nation  excels : in  return  for  which,  they  give  furs,  skins,  coarse 
cloths  of  various  kinds  cattle,  and  glass.  The  value  of  articles  exchanged  on  each  side  is 
supposed  to  amount  annually  to  between  200,000/.  and  300,000/. 

4611.  The  other  commercial  line,  branching  from  Irkoutsk,  is  that  which  descends  the 
Lena  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  regions,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
Yakoutsk,  about  800  miles  down  the  Lena,  forms  the  market  at  which  the  furs  and  other 
precious  products  of  this  desolate  region  are  collected.  They  arrive,  not  only  from  all  the 
surrounding  wastes,  but  from  Okhotsk,  which  collects  those  of  Kamtschatka  and  of  north- 
western America,  and  even  from  the  remote  north-east  angle  of  Asia,  which  forms  the 
peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi.  A considerable  proportion  consists  of  the  tribute  to  govern- 
ment, which  is  easily  paid,  and  profitably  received  in  kind.  The  rest  is  obtained  by  tlie 
wandering  traffickers,  in  exchange  for  tobacco,  spirits,  cutlery,  beads,  and  toys. 

Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State. 

4612.  According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1801,  the  population  of  Siberia  amounted  to 
1,038,856 ; of  whom  515,1 14  were  male,  and  523,242  female.  Considerable  as  this  amount 
is  in  itself,  yet,  if  we  reckon  the  superficial  extent  at  5,000,000  square  miles,  we  shall  not 
have  much  more  than  one  inhabitant  to  every  five  miles. 

4613.  This  very  scanty  population  consists  of  two  very  distinct  portions,  the  foreign  ruU  rs 
and  the  native  tribes.  The  latter,  also,  have  scarcely  any  common  relation,  except  that  of 
having  l>ccn  all  subdued  by  Russia.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  separately 
these  different  races. 

4614.  The  Russian  inhabitants  are  composed  chiefly  of  that  unfortunate  class  who  have 
been  exiled  into  these  remote  regions  for  various  offences,  chiefly  those  which  excited  the 
alarm  of  a jealous  and  absolute  government.  A basis  was  formed  by  the  Swedish  officers 
made  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  a regular  succession  of  recruits  has  since  been 
furnished  from  the  empire  itself.  As  they  were  often  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  polished 
manners,  and  as,  according  to  Captain  Cochrane,  “ no  government  ever  banishes  fools,*'  they, 
with  their  posterity,  have  formed  at  Tobolsk  a society  which  has  appeared  agreeable  even 
to  those  accustomed  to  that  of  the  most  refined  European  cities.  Of  the  humbler  class  of 
convicts,  those  considered  most  incorrigible  are  plunged  into  the  mines,  where  they  are  strictly 
watched,  and  subjected,  as  we  have  seen,  to  hard  labour  and  hard  fare.  A class,  whose  offences 
are  milder,  find  a place  in  the  distilleries;  while  a third,  who  rank  a step  higher,  receive 
grants  of  land,  for  which  they  pay  only  at  the  rate  of  eight  rubles  for  each  inale  head.  ITiese 
are  formed  into  villages,  where,  according  to  M.  Ermann,  the  strict  police,  and  the  miserable 
state  of  those  who  attempt  to  find  refuge  in  the  surrounding  deserts,  generally  deter  them 
from  a repetition  of  the  offences  for  which  they  were  banished.  Mr.  Holman,  however, 
complains  that  some  make  their  escape,  and  form  themselves  into  plundering  bands,  who 
infest  the  liigh  roads  ; but  they  generally  fall  victims  at  no  distant  period. 

4615.  The  two  great  capitals  of  Siberia,  Tobolsk  and  Irkoutsk,  have  acquired,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  polish  of  European  society.  In  Tobolsk,  as  already  observed,  the 
basis  of  the  population  consists  of  exiles  and  their  descendants,  often  men  of  rank  and 
intelligence.  In  Irkoutsk,  the  merchants  and  the  military  officers,  constantly  passing  and 
repassing  from  Europe,  have  imported  its  most  recent  manners,  literature,  and  arts.  Sievere, 
in  I 790,  found  a small  public  library,  a collection  of  natural  history,  and  even  a theatre,  on 
which  were  represented  some  pieces  of  native  production  that  were  pretty  tolerable.  At 
Tobolsk,  Kotzebue  saw  some  of  his  own  dramas  performed;  which  was  a great  advance  since 
Gindin's  visit,  when  the  pieces  resembled  the  European  mysteries  of  the  middle  ages  in 
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which  Adam,  Noah,  and  the  Devil  acted  the  principal  parts.  Hospitality,  the  virtue  of  rude 
and  recluse  regions,  is  said  to  l>e  most  liberally  exercised  throughout  Siberia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Russian  vice  of  drunkenness  seems  to  be  copied  with  most  ample  addition.  In  tin? 
small  provincial  towns,  above  all,  where  little  exists  to  refine  and  animate  society ; where  tlie 
facility  of  subsistence  allows,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  compels,  a great  portion  of 
time  to  be  spent  in  indolence,  it  seems  to  be  carried  often  to  a most  deplorable  extent ; and 
it  then  becomes,  of  course,  accompanied  with  other  species  of  dissoluteness.  We  regret  that, 
from  tlie  narrations  of  the  most  recent  travellers,  the  inhabitants  of  these  provincial  districts 
do  not  appear  to  have  improved  in  this  respect,  or  to  have  shaken  off  those  slothful  habits  to 
which  a great  part  of  them  have  long  been  addicted. 

4616.  Of  the  native  Siberian  races , those  which  occupy  the  whole  southern  frontier  are 
Tartar,  both  in  their  origin  and  cliaracter ; and  that  people,  indeed,  until  their  conquest  by 
the  Russians,  held  the  supreme  sway  in  Siberia.  West  of  the  Irtysch,  the  prevailing  race  are 
those  called  Baschkirs;  between  that  river  and  the  Yenisei  are  the  Sluschivies,  the  Tzulimm, 
and  other  small  local  tribes ; while  the  regions  round  the  Baikal,  and  to  the  south  of  it,  are 
occupied  by  the  Burats,  a division  of  the  Mongol  family.  All  these  Tartars  are  attached  to 
the  general  habits  of  their  countrymen  ; a wandering  life,  occupied  almost  exclusively  in  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  horses ; making  horse-flesh  and  fermented  mares' 
milk  their  favourite  luxuries.  The  sway  of  Russia  has  been  in  so  far  salutary  as  it  has 
suppressed  that  system  of  perpetual  war  and  plunder  which  was  formerly  carried  on  by 
them,  and  which  still  prevails  in  all  the  countries  of  Independent  Tartar)-.  Their  activity 
is  now  more  laudably  turned  to  the  multiplication  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  sometimes 
to  a limited  degree  of  agriculture ; though  they  have  never  duly  improved  in  this  respect 
the  capacities  of  some  of  the  tracts  which  they  inhabit.  In  the  western  districts,  as  in  the 
corresponding  parts  of  Tartary,  the  Mahometan  religion  is  followed ; but,  over  all  the  east, 
full  sway  is  held  by  that  modification  of  the  Indian  system  of  Boodh  which  is  called  the 
Shaman  religion.  Sievers  lately  visited,  beyond  the  Baikal,  the  residence  of  the  Bandida 
lama,  the  great  head  of  this  religion,  so  far  as  concerns  Siberia.  The  ceremonies  do  not 
seem  to  have  materially  differed  from  those  which  Turner  observed  to  be  practised  in  Thibet. 
A splendid  throne  w-as  erected  for  the  Lama  himself,  while  the  inferior  priests,  clothed  in 
red,  sat  in  successive  rows.  Numerous  images  were  placed  upon  the  altar,  or  ranged  along 
the  walls,  to  which  were  presented  rice,  brandy,  and,  on  solemn  occasions,  a fowl  or  even  a 
sheep  roasted  whole.  Their  sacred  music  was  of  the  same  noisy  character.  Kettle-drums, 
trumpets  eight  feet  long,  sea  conchs,  and  others  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  sound, 
produced  a thundering  and  tremendous  concert.  These  genuine  Shamans,  however,  reject 
as  heretical  the  bulk  of  their  professed  fellow- worshippers  in  this  religion,  who,  in  fact,  in- 
troduce largely  that  mixture  of  magic  and  witchcraft  which  has  always  formed  the  favourite 
superstition  of  the  north.  The  impostors  who  practise  it,  both  male  and  female,  endeavour 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant  natives  by  huge  horns  or  drums,  throwing  them- 
selves into  hideous  contortions,  and  even  giving  themselves  stabs  in  vital  parts,  from 
which  blood,  previously  provided  by  them,  appears  to  flow;  but  all  this  is  done  in  so  clumsy 
a manner,  that  it  is  at  once  detected  by  an  European  scrutiny.  In  the  late  enumeration, 
the  Burats  amounted  to  49,761  males,  and  47,932  females;  while  the  Mongols  proper  were 
not  more  than  1 2,000. 

4617.  Among  the  thoroughly  native  tribes  of  Siberia,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Tungouses. 
They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  extensive  region  watered  by  the  Yenisei  and  its  tributaries 
the  Toungouskas.  Unlike  the  Tartars,  they  possess  no  herds,  except  those  of  rein-deer;  and 
their  sole  employments  are  hunting  and  fishing  along  the  frozen  plains  and  the  bleak  shores 
of  the  great  Siberian  rivers.  They  use  no  arms  in  the  chase  except  the  bow  and  arrow,  in 
which  they  are  so  skilful,  that  they  fear  not  to  attack  the  strongest  and  fiercest  animals.  As 
it  is  very  desirable,  however,  not  to  injure  the  precious  skins  of  the  fur-hearing  species,  they 
are  rather  desirous  to  take  them  by  art  or  stratagem,  and  show  wonderful  ingenuity  in  the 
contrivances  which  they  employ  for  that  purpose.  They  are  not  less  skilful  in  tracing  out 
by  scent,  or  by  the  faintest  track,  the  animals  which  they  pursue.  In  fishing,  they  use  little 
l>oats  composed  of  the  rind  of  the  birch  or  of  the  larch  tree.  They  have  no  settled  abodes, 
but  wander  from  place  to  place,  guided  by  the  abundance  of  fish  and  game,  or  by  the  mere 
love  of  change.  It  costs  them  very  little  trouble  to  construct  temporary  abodes.  The 
yourl , or  summer  hut,  is  formed  merely  by  arranging  in  a circular  shape  a number  of  wooden 
poles,  and  giving  them  a conical  roof  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree.  Their  winter  abodes 
also  consist  of  one  single  apartment,  the  wooden  walls  of  which  are  more  strongly  put 
together,  and  the  windows  are  formed  of  expanded  bladder.  The  oven  which  heats  the 
apartment  and  cooks  the  victuals  is  placed  in  a comer;  and  round  the  room  are  benches,  on 
which  the  family  sit,  eat,  and  sleep  ; and  which,  being  hollow,  contain  their  stores  and  pro- 
visions. The  smoke  makes  its  way  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof  stuffed  with  dry  grass 
to  exclude  the  cold  ; in  its  way  thither  it  fills  the  entire  hut,  but,  its  own  lightness  causing 
it  to  ascend,  there  is  left  a space  near  the  floor  not  absolutely  enveloped.  The  Tungouses 
ore  of  a brownish  tint,  derived,  perhaps  from  the  atmosphere  of  smoky  huls ; their  features 
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are  flat,  and  their  eyes  small ; though  neither  of  these  characters  occur  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  Mongol  race,  nor  have  they  its  peculiar  physiognomy.  They  are  described, 
by  those  who  have  held  intercourse  with  them,  in  terms  of  praise,  as  frank,  stout,  honest,  and 
brave.  Though  professed  votaries  of  the  Shaman  creed,  they  combine  it  much  more  than 
the  Burat  tribes  wtith  magical  observances  and  other  native  superstitions. 

4618.  The  Yakoute t occupy  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  and  all  the  extent  of  wide  and  deso- 
late plains  which  reach  thence  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The  inroad  of  the  Mongols  and 
Burats  is  supposed  to  have  driven  them  from  the  more  southern  tracts  which  they  originally 
occupied.  Their  pursuits  and  habits  of  life  much  resemble  those  of  the  Tungouses,  though 
they  are  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  less  daring  and  active.  Far  to  the  north,  in  particular, 
they  dwindle  into  a poor  and  stunted  race.  Unable  to  procure  bread,  they  have  become, 
in  a great  measure,  indifferent  to  it ; and  their  vegetable  food  consists  of  various  roots,  as 
onions,  garlic,  and  berries,  which  many  parts  of  their  territory  produce  in  peculiar  excellence. 
The  superstitious  habits  which  generally  prevail  among  the  natives  of  Siberia  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  their  utmost  pitch  among  the  Yakoutes.  They  reckon  thirteen  kinds  of  evil 
spirits  with  the  dread  of  which  they  are  perpetually  haunted ; and  the  influence  enjoyed  by 
their  magicians  is  unbounded.  Their  numbers,  according  to  the  census  of  1801,  amounted 
to  42,956  males,  and  41,607  females. 

4619.  The  Qsliaks  are  a numerous  Siberian  tribe,  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Obi 
with  its  tributaries,  and  the  plains  which  extend  far  on  each  side  of  it.  Their  size  is  some- 
what diminutive ; their  hair,  of  a yellow  or  reddish  tint,  floats  on  their  shoulders ; and  their 
features  are  destitute  of  all  beauty.  Their  habitations,  both  of  summer  and  winter,  are 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  Tungouses,  except  that  the  latter  frequently  contain  two  or 
three  families,  divided  by  slight  partitions,  and  having  one  common  fireplace.  They  depend 
for  subsistence  chiefly  on  fishing,  though  they  give  chase  to  the  bear  and  various  fur-bearing 
animals ; the  finest  of  which,  however,  arc  now  found  only  in  the  eastern  regions.  In  these 
pursuits  they  display  indefatigable  activity,  which  their  detractors  impute  to  the  pressure  of 
want,  since  they  show  a disposition,  when  opportunity  serves,  to  sink  into  indolent  habits. 
They  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  great  simplicity  of  manners,  goodness  of  heart,  and 
open  hospitality.  Their  superstition  is  entirely  that  of  the  old  rude  paganism,  without  any 
Hindoo  or  Mahometan  admixture.  In  their  tents  they  have  many  b’ttle  images,  before 
which  they  place  a table,  and  lay  upon  it  snuff,  willow  bark,  fish  oil,  and  whatever  com- 
modities they  themselves  consider  most  valuable.  In  return  for  these  gifts,  they  consider  as 
due  a prosperous  fishing  and  hunting  ; and  when,  in  spite  of  lavish  donation,  these  fail,  their 
wrath  is  sometimes  kindled  against  their  divinities,  w hom  they  even  dash  on  the  floor,  and 
break  in  pieces.  The  bear  is  the  object  of  a sort  of  fearful  worship ; and,  in  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Russian  government,  they  wish  that,  if  it  be  not  fulfilled,  they  may  he 
devoured  by  that  formidable  animal.  Their  favourite  amusement  consists  in  a species  of 
dance,  in  which  they  imitate  to  the  life  the  motions  and  cries  of  the  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes 
with  which  they  are  daily  conversant.  The  population,  by  the  census  of  1804,  is  stated  at 
17,236. 

4620.  To  the  north  of  all  the  races  now  surveyed , on  the  extreme  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  wander  the  Samoycdes,  whom  the  poet  denominates  “ the  last  of  men."  They  pre- 
sent nearly  the  same  original  form  as  the  Tungouses,  but  want  and  hardship  have  sunk  them 
into  a meagre  and  stunted  race.  They  have  a flat,  round,  and  broad  face,  large  thick  lips,  a 
wide  and  open  nose,  little  beard,  black  and  rough  hair  in  small  quantity.  Their  territory, 
along  these  dreary  shores,  extends  for  nearly  2000  miles,  from  the  European  frontier  to  the 
Olenek,  and  almost  to  the  Lena.  Placed  in  the  same  situation  with  the  Laplanders,  their 
habits  and  modes  of  life  are  almost  entirely  the  same.  All  their  wants  are  similarly  supplied 
by  the  rein-deer;  but  the  herds  which  they  have  tamed  are  employed  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  conveyance ; those  only  which  are  caught  in  the  chase  are  used  as  food,  and  their  skins 
converted  into  clothing.  On  the  sea-coast  they  attack  the  bear,  and  feed  on  his  flesh,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  the  whales  which  are  cast  ashore.  Fishing  on  the  rivers  is  considered  by  them 
on  easy  and  luxurious  occupation.  In  autumn  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  hunting  the 
white  fox,  the  fur  of  which  atfbrds  the  only  medium  by  which  they  can  obtain  foreign 
luxuries. 


Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

4621.  In  taking  a survey  oj  the  local  features  of  Siberia , beginning  At  its  western  or  Euronean  extremity, 
we  find,  first,  the  already  described  mining  district  of  t’atherinenberg.  It  is  politically  attached,  not  to  Siberia, 
but  to  the  government  of  Perm,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Urals.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  situated  near 
the  source  of  the  l*ct,  contains  2U00  house*,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  but  some  of  stone  ; while  the  grrat  manu- 
factories are  of  brick  roofed  with  thin  iron  plates.  Here  tho  Russian  government  has  established  the  college 
of  mines,  which  presides  over  all  the  founderies,  114  in  number,  maintained  by  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ural*. 

4622.  The  first  territory  that  is  wholly  Siberian  consists  of  the  province  of  Tobolsk.  The  government  of 
this  name  comprehended  once  the  whole,  and  still  includes  the  better  half,  of  Asiatic  Russia.  Totxdsk 
Proper,  however,  consists  of  the  territory  watered  by  the  Tobol,  the  Lower  Irtyscb,  and  their  tributaries.  It 
form*  an  expanse  of  wide  and  watery  stripes,  covered  with  deep  pastures  and  immense  woods,  and  capable, 
in  many  places,  were  culture  employed,  of  yielding  the  most  luxuriant  crops.  Pallas  particularly  remarks  the 
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district  of  Isetsk,  or  the  plain  of  the  I set,  about  200  square  miles  of  the  very  finest,  rich,  black  soil,  capable  of 
growing  harvests  that  might  feed  a nation  ; yet  it  does  not  contain  above  57,391  inhabitants.  Of  the  same 
character  are  the  plains  of  the  Lower  Tobol  and  Issim.  Xiong  these  elevated  confines  of  Siberia  and  Tartary, 
roam  branches  of  the  Kirghise  horde,  against  whose  inroads  even  the  cordon  formed  by  the  powerful  empire 
of  Russia  is  not  always  a secure  defence.  Every  where  the  basis  of  the  |>opulation  is  Tartar;  the  prevalent 
race  in  the  interior  districts  is  the  Bosch kir,  rather  a quiet  and  substantial  people;  but  still,  as  among  other 
Tartars,  their  industry  consists  in  the  rearing  of  horses,  and  their  indulgence  in  the  eating  of  horse-flesh  and 
drinking  of  mares’  milk.  The  absence  of  any  other  agricultural  industry  condemns  regions  to  waste  that  are 
capable  of  supporting  the  most  extensive  nopulatioa  As  to  manufacture,  the  only  process  which  can  deserve 
that  name  is  distillery,  for  the  products  of  which  there  exists  but  too  extensive  a demand.  Even  in  the  very 
large  establishment  of  Count  Schouvalof,  however,  the  machinery  is  so  rude,  and  the  tubes  so  defective,  that 
a quantity  of  steam  escapes,  sufficient  to  Intoxicate  the  bystanders,  and  to  kindle  at  the  approach  of  a 
flame. 

4G23.  'While  the  open  country  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  still  ruder 
native  tribee,  the  towns  have  a character  very  decidedly  European.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  of  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  of  all  Siberia.  Its  principal  division  is 

placed  on  a high  rocky  eminence  overlooking  a majestic  plain,  in  which  the  Irtysch  and  the 
Tobol  blend  their  mighty  waters;  while  the  horizon  is  closed  on  every  side  by  a boundless 
expanse  of  forest.  With  the  exception  of  the  government  houses  and  two  churches,  Tobolsk 
is  built  wholly  of  w’ood,  and  even  the  streets  are  paved  with  that  material.  The  editices  are 
not  constructed  with  any  architectural  skill  j but  the  walls  being  white,  and  all  the  cupolas 
gilded,  they  make  from  their  elevated  site  a very  splendid  appearance.  The  chief  want  is 
water,  which  can  be  procured  only  by  a laborious  carriage  from  the  grounds  below.  The 
lower  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  Tartar,  built  wholly  of  wood,  with  water  in  abund- 
ance, but  not  of  good  quality.  The  basis  of  the  social  system  at  Tobolsk  consists  of  exiles 
banished  by  a jealous  government  into  their  “ prison  of  unbounded  wilds  and,  from  causes 
formerly  specified,  the  society  is  upon  a good  European  model,  and  Tobolsk  makes  an 
agreeable  residence.  The  literature  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  Gmelin  found 
somewhat  antiquated,  is  now,  by  the  frequent  passage  of  Russian  officers,  brought  up  to  the 
latest  German  standard.  All  the  trade  of  Siberia  passes  through  Tobolsk.  As  soon  as  the 
first  influence  of  spring  has  melted  the  snows,  the  merchants  are  seen  crowding  from  the 
west,  to  traverse  the  long  tract  which  leads  to  the  Chinese  frontier  and  the  Eastern  Ocean  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  similar  crowds  are  seen  returning.  All  the  tributes  of  fur, 
collected  from  the  tenants  of  the  boundless  deserts,  are  accumulated  at  Tobolsk. 


4624.  In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  province  of  Tobolsk  are  Tara  on  the  Irtysch ; Jalutorosk 
and  Kurgan  on  the  Tobol,  and  Turnon  on  the  Taura;  small  towns,  surrounded  by  rich  pasture*,  which  enable 
the  inhabitants  to  live  in  coarse  abundance,  and  to  carry  on  a considerable  trade  in  timber,  tallow,  and 
hides. 

4685.  7b  the  north,  this  region  presents  a very  different  aspect,  as  the  Obi  rolls  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  Its 
dark  and  frozen  waves  are  bordered  by  icy  plains,  or  vast  forests  of  gloomy  pine,  amid  which  a few  handftils  of 
stunted  and  shivering  natives  erect  tneir  yourts,  or  movable  tents.  The  Russians  content  themselves  with 
maintaining  here  stations  with  a commissary  and  a few  troops,  not  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  a hostility 
which  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  but  for  collecting  the  fur  tribute,  which,  though  not  very  burdensome,  would 
not  be  given  quite  spontaneously.  SourgouL  above  the  junction  with  the  Irtysch,  is  surrounded  by  a palisade, 
contains  two  churches,  and  168  houses.  Here  grain  cannot  ripen ; but  white  and  black  foxes,  with  other 

f;ame,  are  found  in  abundance.  Samarov,  at  the  Junction  of  the  two  riven,  is  a position  nearly  similar.  Still 
arther  to  the  north  is  the  district  and  post  of  Bercsov,  where  domestic  animals  indeed  may  still  be  reared,  but 
the  rein-deer  can  alone  bo  used  with  advantage.  Finally,  upon  the  Obi,  before  it  opens  into  the  great  bay  of 
that  name,  stands  Obdorsk.  a post  of  a few  hovels  and  about  twenty-five  Cossacks,  who  collect  the  tribute  of 
these  desolate  tracts.  Amid  the  naked  mountains  of  this  northern  extremity  of  Asia,  attempts  have  been  in 
vain  made  to  Introduce  the  plants  and  animals  of  civilised  life:  in  a short  time  they  have  uniformly 
perished. 

4626.  Returning  to  Tobolsk,  and  proceeding  thence  southwards,  we  come  to  the  provinces  of  Omsk  and 


Though  fine  pasture  districts  exist  in  these  provinces,  as  in  those  on  the  western  rivers,  yet  they  are  bv  no 
meant  of  equal  extent,  and  a great  part  of  their  surface  consists  of  long  chains  of  little  saline  In  tnc-e 

the  mineral  covers  the  whole  bottom  of  the  lake  with  a layer  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness ; but  there  is  no 
room  tor  the  assertion  which  has  been  founded  on  this  appearance,  and  which  represents  them  as  investing  it 
with  a crust  like  ice.  The  steppe  of  Baraba,  and  others  which  extend  along  these  dreary  regions,  arc  ahnost 
covered  with  a forest  of  willows  and  other  aquatics,  and  the  air  is  very  pestilential.  The  inhabitants,  as  nr. 
Holman  informs  us,  believe  that  there  are  plants  which  emit  poisonous  effluvia;  but  this  is  nothing  more  than 
the  usual  marsh  miasma  The  natives  here  are  miserably  poor,  living  In  huts  half  sunk  in  the  ground, 
covered  with  long  coats  of  sheepskin,  and  in  perpetual  fear  of  Tartar  incursion.  This  last  circumstance,  not- 
withstanding all  the  precautions  used  by  the  government,  leaves  uninhabited  large  and  fine  pastoral  tracts 
along  the  southern  border.  t , 

4687.  The  whole  qf  this  frontier  presents  features  indicative  of  some  great  revolution,  physical  and  political. 
Every  where  are  found  bones  of  elephants,  bufikloes,  and  other  huge  animals,  that  belong  to  another  and  a 
distant  climate,  and  some  even  to  varieties  that  are  no  longer  known  to  exist  Another  feature  consists  in  a 
vast  number  of  tombs,  extending  along  the  whole  of  this  line,  and  which  were  filled  with  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  coins,  arms,  evidently  belonging  to  chiefs  who  ruled  over  a wealthy  and  powerful  people.  At  the 
time  of  the  earliest  travellers,  these  tombs  were  a considerable  source  of  wealth,  and  it  was  a regular  employ- 
tnent  to  search  them ; but,  by  the  latest  accounts,  they  are  now  no  completely  rifled,  as  no  longer  to  repay  the 
trouble  of  examination.  There  are  remains  of  edifices,  but  not  corresponding  to  the  grandeur  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments.  One  ruin  of  considerable  fame,  called  Scmipalatnoi,  or  the  Seven  Palaces,  appeared  to 
Fallas  evidently  of  Bucharian  origin.  He  was  much  more  struck  by  the  ruins  of  Ablaikit,  a temple  which 
tradition  reports  as  erected  by  a Calmuck  prince  of  the  name  of  Abloie.  It  was  filled  with  upwards  of  forty 
images,  representing  all  those  huge,  deformed,  and  often  moustrous  deities  which  are  the  objects  of  shaman 
adoration.  They  were  half  male,  half  female ; some  had  ten  faces  ®«d  seven  arms ; the  feature  or  others 
were  hideous  and  inflamed.  The  edifice  was  sustaining  daily  injury  from  the  Russian  and  Kirghise  troops  ; 
and  of  the  inscriptions,  which  were  found  in  great  abundance  by  the  earlier  travellers,  only  a few  fragments 

4626.  Upon  this  line  the  Russians  maintain  their  grand  chain  of  fortresses,  by  which  the  frontier  is  imper- 
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fcctly  defended  from  the  inroads  of  the  Klrghlscs.  Omsk,  the  capital  of  a province,  contains  the  head. quarters, 
and  a garrison  of  4000  men,  with  7500  inhabitants.  This  garrison  Captain  Cochrane  describes  as  maintained 
in  admirable  order.  Government  even  support*  a school  for  the  children  of  the  military,  a*  well  as  another 
for  those  of  the  inhabitant*.  The  limitary  post  Is  at  Scmipalatnoi,  where  2000  men  were  stationed  in  garrison 
under  as  good  management  as  at  Omsk.  Here  is  a great  rendeirous  of  the  Tartar*  and  Bucharians,  bringing 
the  merchandise  of  interior  Asia,  and  often  their  plunder,  to  exchange  for  tobacco  and  brandy.  A little  far. 
ther  up  the  lrtysch  Is  Ubinsk,  “ a dirty  little  spot,  called  here  a town,"  and  at  a small  distance  beyond  is 
Bouktarma,  close  upon  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  Captain  Cochrane  describes  this 
as  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in  the  world.  From  a vast  plain  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage, 
but  without  a tree  or  a shrub,  a number  of  detached,  rocky,  precipitous  granite  mountains  start  up  and  spread 
in  various  directions.  Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  pasture  with  which  this  plain  is  covered,  it  is  a 
complete  desert ; **  all  this  fair  and  fertile  tract  is  abandoned  to  wild  boasta,  merely  to  constitute  a neutral 
territory." 

4629.  In  the  east  of  Omsk  is  the  province  qf  Kholyvan,  the  scat  of  those  immense  mineral  operations  which 
have  been  repeatedly  noticed.  Kholy  van  itself  U now  nearly  deserted,  less  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines, 
than  of  the  timber,  of  which  a large  quantity  is  requisite,  the  metals  being  difficult  of  fbsion.  The  town, 
therefore,  is  at  present  small,  and  little  frequented.  B&maoul,  to  which,  as  already  observed,  all  the  metals 
drawn  from  the  huge  mineral  mass  of  the  Scnlangcnbcrg  are  brought  to  be  smelted,  is  now  the  principal  town 
of  this  district  It  was  found  by  a late  traveller  to  contain  8000  inhabitants,  and  appeared  the  happiest,  best 
governed,  and  neatest  place  in  Siberia. 

4630.  South-east  qf  Kholyvan  is  Tomsk , which,  lying  on  the  high  road  from  Tobolsk  eastward,  is  a great 
thoroughfare.  Being  used,  however,  almost  solely  as  a passage,  the  business  done  there,  though  enough  to 
support  a population  of  9000  or  10,000,  does  not  maintain  them  In  any  stirring  or  active  state.  Travellers 
agree  that  drunkennesa,  and  the  habit  of  low  sensual  indulgences,  those  besetting  sine  of  all  the  Siberians 
arc  carried  to  a peculiar  height  at  Tomsk.  The  surrounding  country,  naturally  very  fine,  wears  a general 
aspect  of  misery,  and  is  over-run  with  birch  and  brushwood.  The  cottages  of  the  inhabitants  are  extremely 
poor,  and  the  little  produce  that  is  raised  is  half  eaten  by  large  herds  of  field  mice.  Tomsk,  however,  is  the 
centre  of  a considerable  trade  in  whisky,  brought  from  the  distilleries  on  the  Tobol  and  the  Iset  for  the  supply 
of  the  eastern  districts.  Kutsnetsk,  on  the  Upper  Tom,  is  a small  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  in  a 
state  of  lary  abundance. 

4631.  The  direct  and  now  most  frequented  route  from  Tomsk  leads  through  the  territory  of  Krasnoyarsk. 
the  soil  of  which  is  among  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  ca|>able  of  yielding  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  not  of 
wheat,  for  which  the  climate  is  too  severe,  but  of  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  which  can  endure  tnc  cold. 
It  is  cultivated,  with  some  measure  of  Industry,  by  a race  of  Tartars  called  Sluschivies,  whose  habits,  however, 
are  chiefly  pastoral.  The  town  contains  about  .4500  inhabitants,  not  exempt  from  the  reigning  vices  of  the 
country,  but  by  recent  accounts  it  appears  to  have  been  much  improved  by  an  intelligent  governor. 

4632.  To  the  south  of  Krasnoyarsk , in  a much  bleaker  region,  1*  found  the  considerable  town  of  Yeniseisk, 
the  capital  of  a district  The  land  route  by  it  to  western  Siberia  is  circuitous ; but  its  position  upon  the  great 
river  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  at  a very  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  the  almost  equal  tributary 
of  the  Angara,  renders  it  a great  centre  of  the  river  intercourse  of  Siberia.  A water  communication  with 
Tobolsk  is  formed  by  the  Kct,  which  falls  into  the  Obi.  On  this  dreary  tract  Is  found  Narym,  a village  with  a 
church,  and  100  houses,  established  solely  to  collect  from  these  wide  regions  the  tribute  of  furs. 

4613.  The  Yenisei,  qfter  passing  Yeniseisk , rolls  for  upwards  of  1000  miles  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  through 
o desert  still  more  vast  and  dreary  than  that  of  the  Lower  Obi.  Turukshansk,  or  Mangasea,  is  the  name 
given  to  this  awful  workl  of  desolation.  It  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Tungouses,  who,  not  in  their  person*, 
but  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  subsistence,  even  in  the  construction  of  their  winter  and  summer  bousts, 
considerably  resemble  the  Esquimaux.  Turukshansk,  in  the  Russian  archives  called  a city,  is  the  smallest, 
perhaps,  that  bears  the  name,  not  haring  more  than  100  inhabitants,  who  mostly  reside  within  a little  wooden 
fort  defended  by  four  guns.  The  trade  and  tribute  of  furs  are  the  only  source  or  subsistence.  Its  situation  at 
the  junction  of  the  great  tributary  of  the  Lower  Toungouska  is  favourable  for  this  purpose.  The  vicinity 
is  dreary,  but  enlivened  by  numberless  flights  of  waterfowl. 

4634.  From  Yeniseisk  and  Krasnoyarsk,  population  and  commerce  take  a southern 

direction,  and  centre  themselves  at  Irkoutsk . The  position  of  this  capital  altogether  fits  it 

to  be  the  emporium  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  Angara  enables  it  to  communicate  on  one 
side  with  the  western  rivers,  on  the  other  with  the  Baikal  Sea,  and  that  point  of  the 
Chinese  frontier  which  is  the  scene  of  the  most  active  land  commerce  of  Russia.  The  Lena, 
again,  which  takes  its  rise  not  far  distant,  connects  it  with  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  with  im- 
mense tracts,  which,  though  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  and  even  comforts  of  life,  abound 
in  the  most  precious  furs.  Its  prosperity  and  growth  have,  therefore,  been  rapid  ; and,  from 
being  a secondary  city,  dependent  upon  Tobolsk,  it  has  been  raised  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
government  which  comprehends  all  the  eastern  tracts  now  to  be  described.  Travellers 
generally  describe  Irkoutsk  as  now  the  handsomest  in  external  appearance,  and  the  most 
elegant  as  to  society,  of  any  in  Siberia.  The  houses,  indeed,  are  chiefly  of  wood  ; but  the 
streets  are  broad  and  spacious ; some  of  the  public  buildings  are  very  fine,  and  there  are 
twelve  handsome  churches.  The  population,  by  the  last  census,  consisted  of  11,292,  and 
has  probably  increased  since.  The  principal  inhabitants  consist  of  merchants,  chiefly  con- 
nected with  houses  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  government. 
Captain  Cochrane  laments,  as  the  main  bar  to  social  enjoyment,  the  jealousy  which  reigns 
between  these  two  parties : yet  of  such  local  and  precarious  application  are  those  remarks, 
that  Mr.  Holman,  his  contemporary,  considers  the  agreement  between  those  very  classes  to 
be  a subject  of  agreeable  surprise.  Both  being  in  the  habit  of  passing  to  Europe,  have 
introduced  whatever  is  most  recent  in  its  literature,  as  well  as  in  musical  and  dramatic  per- 
formance. A small  library  has  been  formed,  as  well  as  a collection  of  natural  history  ; and 
government,  among  other  seminaries,  has  founded  a school  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Japanese.  The  shops  of  Irkoutsk  are  filled  with  nankeens,  porcelain,  lacquered  ware,  and 
other  articles  of  Chinese  dress  and  furniture,  and  it  lias  almost  the  aspect  of  a Chinese  city. 

4635.  Descending  the  Angara  from  Irkoutsk,  we  enter  the  wide  inland  sea  of  the  Baikal 
which,  as  one  of  the  grand  features  of  Asiatic  Russia,  has  been  already  described.  Beyond 
it  to  the  south,  a scene  opens  altogether  Mongolian.  Tlie  country  presents  the  sandy  plains 
of  Eastern  Tartary,  intermixed,  occasionally,  with  good  pastures.  The  Mongols,  with  the 
cognate  tribe  of  the  Bursts,  fill  all  the  country ; and  even  the  Russian  colonists  imitate 
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their  manners  and  language.  The  religion  of  the  Lama  is  celebrated  in  all  Its  pomp  ot 
bound  and  image ; tea,  formed  as  in  Thibet  into  a pulpy  mass,  is  the  favourite  beverage : 
all  the  habits  and  system  of  life  are  those  of  Middle  Asia.  Nertschinsk  is  the  name  given 
to  this  south-east  comer  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  town  of  that  name  was  once  frequented 
as  the  main  route  to  Kiochta ; but  since  the  merchants  have  preferred  to  ascend  the  Sclinga, 
Nertschinsk  derives  its  importance  solely  from  its  mines  of  lead  and  silver,  which  are  very 
abundant.  Their  annual  produce  is  usually  40,000  lbs.  of  lead  ; from  which  are  extracted 
250  lbs.  of  silver.  The  mines,  like  others,  are  worked  by  exiled  convicts,  whose  situation 
is  peculiarly  hopeless,  as  the  Chinese  never  harbour  them.  Westward  from  these  metal- 
liferous chains  stretch  the  Yablonoy  mountains,  the  most  rugged,  and  perhaps  the  loftiest 
part  of  the  great  chain  which  here  crosses  Asia.  Thick  and  continued  forests,  rocks,  steeps, 
morasses,  and  snow,  coverall  their  higher  pinnacles;  these  features  render  them  impenetrable, 
unless  to  a few  daring  hunters,  who  make  their  way  by  paths  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  track  of  wild  beasts.  The  prevailing  form  is  that  of  a number  of  pyramids  uniting  in  a 
broad  summit  resembling  an  apple;  whence  is  derived  the  appellation  Yablonoy. 

4636.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  route  to  JCtachta  up  the  Selinga,  the  Russians  have  built 
upon  that  river  Ouditisk  and  Selingiruk,  small  towns,  in  a barren  country,  and  merely  sup- 
ported by  this  transit  Kiochta  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  busiest  scene  of  the 
commerce  of  Northern  Asia,  having  been  fixed  upon  by  the  treaty  of  1 728,  as  the  only  point 
at  which  commerce  can  take  place  between  the  vast  empires  of  Russia  and  China.  It  stands 
on  a naked,  somewhat  elevated  plain,  with  lofty  granite  peaks  rising  round  it  on  every  side. 
It  is  closely  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Maimatchin,  crowded  with  Chinese  merchants,  who 
resort  thither  for  the  purposes  of  this  trade.  The  towns,  however,  are  distinct ; and  each  is 
surrounded  by  its  separate  fortification.  Forts  built  on  the  pinnacle  of  two  opposite  moun- 
tains mark  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  being  surmounted  on  the  Russian  side  with  a cross, 
on  the  Chinese  side  with  a cone  or  pyramid.  In  consequence  of  the  influx  of  strangers, 
the  manners  are  said  to  be  more  polished  and  sociable  than  in  other  towns  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
and  die  two  nations  mingle  cordially  in  social  intercourse.  The  Russians  are  even  invited 
to  the  place,  and  entertained  there;  though,  on  the  tolling  of  a bell  at  sunset,  they  must  all 
hastily  quit  it.  The  European  residents,  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese,  drink  vast  quantities 
of  tea,  and  even  annoy  visiters  by  pressing  upon  them  a beverage  not  generally  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  Russian  palate. 

4637.  We  return  now  to  IrkouUk,  to  trace  the  line  by  which  its  domain  stretches  through  the  vast  extent  of 
its  eastern  wastes  to  the  dimly  explored  ocean  boundary  of  Asia.  A north-east  route  of  6U0  miles  leads  to 
Kirensk,  situated  on  the  Lena,  where  it  first  begins  to  be  a river  of  importance,  and  in  a position  equally  con. 
venient  to  travellers  from  Irkoutsk  and  from  the  Yenisei.  The  last  traces  of  rich  vegetation  are  here  pro- 
duced by  a fertile  soil,  even  amid  the  severity  of  the  climate.  It  is  also  well  situated  for  the  trade  in  Airs  ; and 
its  sturgeon  is  reckoned  the  best  in  Siberia  With  all  these  advantages  it  Is  no  more  than  a village  of  about 
100  houses.  Istkut  and  Olekminak,  situated  on  the  Lena,  as  it  descends  into  the  frozen  regions,  are  merely 
nnall  posts  formed  for  the  collection  of  furs,  and  for  stages  on  the  road  to  Yakoutsk. 

4638.  Yakoutsk,  in  the  heart  of  this  frozen  territory,  has  still  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a city,  since  its  ill 
built  wooden  houses  contain  about  7000  inhabitants.  Nothing  can  be  more  bleak  than  ita  situation  and 
environs.  A few  crops  of  rye  are  sown  on  a rich  soil,  but  under  a complete  uncertainty  whether  they  will 
ever  ripen,  in  a climate  where,  in  the  end  of  June,  the  ground  is  still  deeply  frozen,  and  early  in  September 
the  Lena  is  passable  on  sledges.  Still,  it  is  rendered  a place  of  some  importance  by  the  rich  Airs  which  arc 
either  caught  in  the  surrounding  region,  or  brought  from  the  opposite  coast  of  America.  The  merchants 
make  very  nigh  profits,  both  by  the  enormous  price  at  which  they  sell  tobacco,  spirits,  and  other  European 
commodities,  and  the  low  rate  at  which  they  obtain  those  of  the  natives  in  exchange 

46)9.  On  the  Lower  Lena  and  Olenek,  and  within  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  Russians  have 
established  Gijansk  and  Olcnsk,  small  posts  for  hunting  and  tribute  Near  the  mouths  of  these  rivers,  the 
Northern  Ocean  presents  a number  of  isles,  of  which  some  are  large.  They  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
the  hunter  Llackof,  who  discovered,  even  at  the  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  the  shore,  an  extensive 
coast,  to  which  some  have  given  the  name  of  New  Siberia.  The  Russian  government  sent  afterwards  to 
examine  it  more  carefully,  but  without  being  able  to  ascertain  Its  extent  and  boundaries.  Some  even  have 
imagined  them  to  extend  in  such  a manner  as  to  become  connected  with  the  continent  of  America ; but  this 
supposition  is  now  pretty  generally  abandoned.  The  aspect  of  these  shores  Is,  as  might  be  expected,  dreary 
and  desolate  ; but  they  present  one  indication  that  is  truly  extraordinary,  and  gives  much  room  for  thought 
to  those  who  speculate  on  the  changes  and  destiny  of  the  earth.  There  arc  found  numerous  bones  and  other 
remains  of  the  elephant,  an  animal  now  altogether  foreign  to  this  part  of  the  globe,  or  to  any  which  is  not 
seiwirated  from  it  by  nearly  a fourth  of  Its  circuit  Remains  of  that  huge  animal,  of  an  extinct  race,  the 
mammoth,  are  also  found  at  this  extremity  of  Siberia. 

4640.  Proceeding  from  YaJcoutsk  eastward,  we  come  to  a more  active  and  thriving  scene.  The  traveller 
who  ascends  the  Aldan  and  the  Joudama,  and  after  a short  portage  descends  the  Okhota,  reaches  Okhotsk , the 
emporium  of  the  north-eastern  seas  of  Asia.  It  is  a neat,  thriving,  improving  town,  situated  on  a long 
narrow  ridge  between  the  tea  and  the  river,  and  containing  1500  inhabitant*.  Nearly  half  of  these  are  in  the 
employ  of  government,  which  maintains  them  at  an  expense  of  lO.OOOf.  : which  sum,  however,  the  revenue* 
of  the  district  do  not  pay.  Okhotsk  collects  all  the  ftirs  and  skins  of  Komtscbalka  and  of  north-western 
America,  which  last  branch  has  of  late  received  a great  augmentation. 

4641.  A large  and  long  peninsula,  of  peculiar  character,  called  Kamtschatka,  extends  info 
the  ocean  which  waters  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  This  territory  is  about  600  miles  in 
length,  by  300  in  ita  greatest  breadth.  Its  position  on  the  globe  ought  to  give  to  the 
greater  part  of  it  a climate  like  that  of  Britain ; but  the  winds  blowing  from  the  plains  of 
Siberia,  and  from  the  vast  polar  seas  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  induce  an  Arctic  climate, 
*»nd  allow  scarcely  three  months  of  summer.  This  cold  is  increased  by  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  traverses  nearly  its  whole  length,  some  of  wluwe  peaks  rise,  as  already  observed, 
to  an  extraordinary  height.  Attempts  have  in  vain  been  made  to  rear,  in  Kamtschalka,  tho 
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coarsest  kinds  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  most  northern  climates.  There  are,  however,  berries 
of  various  kinds,  some  roots,  which  when  dried,  supply  the  place  of  bread;  and  a gramineous 
. plant,  from  which  they  contrive  to  extract  a spirit.  But  the  main  compensation  is  in  the 
profusion  of  animal  life,  which  fills  alike  earth,  water,  and  air,  and  in  which  no  territory  on 
the  globe  seems  to  rival  this.  A sportsman  who  should  he  willing  to  sacrifice  to  his 
favourite  amusement  the  pleasures  of  civilised  life  would  find  Kamtschatka  a paradise. 
The  land  animals  afford  a valuable  prise,  being  all  covered  with  rich  furs,  and  very 
abundant.  Though  not  quite  so  fine  as  those  of  Siberia,  they  form  the  basis  of  a considerable 
trade.  The  coasts  swarm  with  seals  and  other  marine  animals ; the  rocks  are  coated  with 
shell-fish ; the  bays  are  almost  choked  with  herrings,  and  the  rivers  with  salmon.  Flocks  of 
grouse,  woodcocks,  wild  geese,  and  ducks,  darken  the  air.  Thus  the  inhabitants  obtain  in 
abundance  not  only  food,  but  full  ma- 
teriak  for  that  gluttonous  indulgence  to 
which  they  are  addicted.  They  form  a 
peculiar  race  (Jigs-  695.  and  686.),  with 
flat  features,  small  eyes,  thin  lips,  and 
scarcely  any  beard.  Their  stature  is 
diminutive,  with  large  head  and  short 
legs.  Since  the  Russian  sway  put  an 
end  to  the  wars  which  they  were  wont 
to  wage  with  considerable  fury,  they 
have  passed  into  a peaceable,  honest, 
had  or  *A**T»cjiAnLA.  j a2yJ  drunken,  servile  race,  careless  of  i™"**  *amx*maiua. 

the  future,  and  addicted  to  coarse  sensuality.  They  have  houses  both  for  winter  and 
summer  (Jig . 687.).  The  former,  composed  of  branches  of  trees,  plastered  with  clay,  are 

f,87  half  sunk  in  the  ground;  and  in 
the  interior  one  lamp,  fed  with  train 
oil,  lights,  warms,  and  cooks  the 
victuals  of  two  families.  The  sum- 
mer-house has  a peculiar  structure, 
its  floor  being  raised  by  posts,  twelve 
or  thirteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  leaving  beneath  an  empty  space, 
in  which  the  fish  is  hung  up  to  dry. 
In  their  domestic  habits,  the  most 
•cMMia.  Ain>  irurrm*  autTinon  at  iamt*c-matka.  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  use  of 

dogs  harnessed  to  the  sledges  (Jig,  688.),  and  employed  to  draw  them.  These  dogs  are 
of  no  peculiar  size  or  strength,  but  resemble  our  mountain  or  shepherd  dogs.  They  are 

fed  on  the  offal  of  fish, 
and  in  summer  are 
turned  out  to  find  their 
own  food ; their  return 
being  certain  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  inclement 
season.  In  travelling, 
the  driver  yokes  them 
two  and  two  abreast, 
and  from  four  to  ten  in 
one  vehicle,  according 
to  the  weight  to  be 
drawn.  He  then  places 
himself  in  the  sledge, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a basket  with  two  ends  turned  up ; but  no  ordinary  skill  is  required  to 
prevent  both  rider  and  carriage  from  being  overturned  on  the  rugged  ground  over  which  it  is 
frequently  dragged.  At  their  high  festivals,  the  Kamtechadoles  give  themselves  up  ta  an 
almost  frantic  mirth,  which  astonishes  those  who  have  viewed  the  sluggishness  of  their 
ordinary  deportment.  Their  favourite  dance  is  one  in  which  all  the  actions  and  motions 
of  the  bear  are  represented  to  the  life ; and  the  violent  and  uncouth  attitudes  assumed  for 
this  purpose  excite  in  the  spectators  rapturous  admiration. 

4642.  Although  the  Kamtsckadalss,  by  connection  with  Russia,  have  gained  an  exemption 
from  war,  they  have  suffered  deeply  from  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  and  of  various 
contagious  diseases.  Their  numbers  have  thus  been  diminished,  and  do  not  at  present 
exceed  4600,  of  whom  little  more  than  half  are  natives ; the  rest  Russians  and  Koriaks. 
Bolcheretzk  and  Nischnei-Kaintschask,  are  small  villages,  which  pass  for  towns  ; but  the 
only  place  of  any  real  importance  is  Petropaulowsk,  or  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul, 
a thriving  little  port,  by  which  the  merchants  of  Okhotsk  carry  on  almost  all  the  trade  of 
Kamtschatka. 
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4643.  An  archipelago  of  small  islands,  called  the  Kuriles,  «t retch  from  the  southern  point  of  KamUchatka 
to  Jetso,  a lino  of  nearly  ^00  mile*.  Twenty-two  are  known,  of  which  nineteen  arc  subject  to  Russia.  Some 
are  uninhabited,  from  the  want  of  water:  others  rival  Kaintachatka  in  the  abundance  of  game  and  fish.  The 
inhabitants  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed ; they  lire  nearly  as  the  Kamtschadales,  but  in  a neater  and  more 
civilised  manner ; and  some  of  the  southern  islands  have  imbibed  a tincture  or  Japanese  habits.  Their 
subjection  to  Russia  consists  almost  wholly  in  paying  a tribute  of  furs  and  sea  calves. 

4644.  A wild  and  remote  country  yet  remains,  in  the  extremity  of  Asia,  into  which  only  a few  daring 
adventurers  attempt  to  penetrate.  All  the  features  of  Siberia  are  on  an  extensive  scale ; but  scarcely  any 
rival  the  immensity  of  its  eastern  deserts.  Those  who  set  out  from  Yakoutsk  for  the  peninsula  of  the 
Tchutchi  have  to  traverse  nearly  2000  miles,  in  which  there  is  only,  at  each  interval  of  200  or  300  miles,  a 
post  of  eight  or  ten  huts.  On  the  intermediate  spaces  are  placed,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
yourts , or  little  mu  arc  wooden  huts,  at  the  precise  distance  of  twenty,  five  miles  from  each  other,  with  a fire- 
place in  the  middle,  for  which  the  pine-woods  always  supply  plenty  of  fUeL  At  length  they  reach  Nischnci- 
Kolymsk,  on  a bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  kolima.  This  town,  as  it  is  here  called,  consists 
of  fifty  wooden  houses,  and  about  400  inhabitants.  The  soil  yields  neither  grain  nor  herbage  \ but  a few 
horses  and  cows  are  kept  half  alive  by  cropping  the  tops  of  the  bushes.  In  return,  the  waters  yield  food 
in  boundless  profusion. 

4645.  The  gulfs  of  the  Kolima  and  Anadir , belonging  to  the  opposite  oceans,  enclose  the  extreme  peninsula 

of  the  Tchutchi  {Jig.  689.).  This  race,  in 
their  rude  retreat,  nave  preserved  entire  the 
independence  so  long  lost  by  all  the  other 
nations  of  Siberia.  They  meet  the  Russians, 
however,  for  purpose*  of  traffic,  at  the  fair  or 
Ostronaya,  which,  when  visited  by  Captain 
Cochrane,  was  the  resort  of  about  200  Tchu. 
tchi  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  and  500  rein- 
deer. They  are  a stout,  rough,  honest,  bold, 
and  fearless  race.  Dear-bought  experience 
has  rendered  them  excessively  jealous  of  the 
Russian  traders,  and  by  no  means  so  easily 
cheated  as  formerly.  They  take  off  about 
40.000  pounds  of  tobacco,  averaging  three 
rubles  a pound,  with  various  Utile  articles 
of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  toys ; in  return 
fur  which,  they  give  sea-horse  teeth,  various 
•kins  and  Airs  of  sea  and  land  animals,  the 
produce  of  their  own  coast,  of  the  neigh. 

TuivTcat.  (muring  islands,  and  of  the  opposite  coast  of 

America 


Chap.  XIII. 
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■4646.  Japan  heart  an  affinity  to  China,  in  the  nature  of  its  institutions,  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  physical  and  moral  circumstances  which  separate  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  Asia,  in  general,  forms  a salt  continent  of  broad  and  unbroken 
dimensions ; but  to  the  east  and  south-east,  it  presents  archipelagoes  of  islands,  so  large 
as  to  constitute  entire  kingdoms.  The  three  which  constitute  Japan  have,  not  without 
plausible  grounds,  claimed  the  title  of  empire.  The  empire  of  Japan  is  in  fact  so  great, 
so  populous,  and  marked  by  such  striking  and  peculiar  features,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
complete  state  of  insulation  in  which  it  holds  itself  from  other  nations,  it  justly  attracts  a 
large  share  of  the  curiosity  of  Europe. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

4647.  Japan  consists  of  three  islands,  one  very  large,  and  two  smaller,  which,  being 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  narrow  channels,  form  altogether  one  long,  winding, 
irregular  range  of  territory.  The  entire  length,  in  an  oblique  line,  from  point  to  point, 
scarcely  falls  short  of  1000  miles;  while  the  breadth,  in  some  places  not  more  than  forty 
or  fifty,  seldom  exceeds  100,  and  never,  unless  in  its  most  expanded  central  point,  amounts 
to  200.  Niphon,  by  much  the  largest,  is  about  800  mites  long ; Kiusiu,  ISO  miles  long  by 
120  broad;  Sikokf,  90  long,  by  SO  broad.  The  other  islands  are  mere  detached  and  local 
objects.  The  southern  part  of  the  large  contiguous  island  of  Jesao,  comprehending  all 
of  it  that  is  valuable  and  improvable,  is  completely  colonised  and  possessed  by  the 
Japanese. 

4648.  The  ttormy  teat  which  doth  around  Japan  form  the  most  prominent  feature  in  Us 
geographical  position.  To  the  east  it  faces  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Northern  Pacific ; 
winch,  with  the  intervention  of  scarcely  a single  island,  reaches  fifty  degrees  across  to  the 
colst  of  America.  The  south-western  point  of  the  range  comes  almost  in  contact  with 
Corea,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a strait  of  about  eighty  miles.  Proceeding  to 
the  north-east,  it  recedes  continually  from  Asia,  till  it  leaves  an  expanse,  nearly  .00  miles 
broad,  called  the  Sea  of  Japan.  At  the  northern  extremity  this  sea  is  narrowed  by  the 
large  islands  of  Jesso  and  Saghalien,  till  it  is  formed  into  a species  of  close  bay. 
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46*19.  The  aspect  of  Japan  is  bold,  varied,  abrupt,  and  striking  (Jig.  691.),  without  any 
691  single  feature  that  is  very  pro- 

minent. Rugged  chains  tra- 
verse its  interior,  from  several 
of  which  volcanic  fire  is  thrown 
up;  and  Fusi,  the  highest 
and  most  northerly,  is  covered 
with  almost  perpetual  snow. 
On  the  whole,  however,  these 
inequalities  of  surface  are  no 
more  than  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  moisture  requisite  in  so 
hot  a climate ; and  an  ample 
proportion  of  the  surface  of  Japan  consists  of  rich  valleys  and  extended  plains,  on  which 
all  the  articles  of  tropical  produce  grow  in  the  utmost  abundance.  Streams,  pouring  down 
from  the  interior  heights,  traverse  the  plains  in  endless  numbers,  and  in  every  direction ; 
but,  in  this  narrow  belt,  the  receptacle  of  the  sea  is  every  where  too  near  to  allow  them  to 
acquire  the  character  of  great  rivers.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  magnitude  ; but  the  coast 
is  indented  with  many  deep  and  broad  bays,  which  penetrate  the  interior,  and  afford  the 
most  important  aid  to  internal  commerce. 


Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Subsect.  1.  Geology. 

4650.  These  islands  contain  several  volcanoes  of  considerable  extent,  concerning  which 
some  few  details  have  been  published  by  travellers ; but  the  geognostical  relations  of  the 
other  formations  of  the  group  are  not  known  to  us. 

4651.  The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver , abound  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  gold  is 
obtained  principally  from  a pyritical  ore  of  copper ; smaller  quantities  are  collected  from 
alluvial  soils  of  various  descriptions.  Rich  mines  of  silver  are  said  to  occur  in  the  province 
of  Bungo,  and  the  most  northerly  parts  near  Kattami.  There  are  considerable  copper 
mines  in  different  districts.  Iron  is  said  to  occur  but  seldom,  or  it  is  less  extensively  mined 
than  copper,  as  the  natives  do  not  make  so  much  use  of  it  as  most  other  nations.  They 
sometimes  employ  it  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  knives,  scissors,  and  other  necessary  im- 
plements. The  gold  and  copper  are  coined  into  money.  Cinnabar , the  ore  of  mercury, 
is  also  met  with  in  Japan.  Sulphur  is  found  in  great  abundance ; coal  occurs  in  some 
of  the  northern  provinces ; beautiful  kinds  of  amber  were  received  by  Thunberg  from  the 
natives;  and  a reddish  brown  naphtha  is  used  for  burning.  Asbestos,  porcelain  earth , 
tourmaline , schorl,  and  marble  are  also  enumerated  among  the  mineral  productions  of 
Japan. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany . 

4652.  Japan  •,  like  China,  is  under  the  influence  of  an  Oriental  clime : its  temperature  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  Morocco,  Madeira,  and  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  which  lie  under 
the  same  parallels.  The  islands  of  Kiusiu  and  Sikokf,  and  the  southern  part  of  Niphon, 
terminate,  eastward,  the  Transition  Zone.  These  islands  are  intersected  by  mountains,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  height.  The  summers  are  very  hot ; but  the  thermometer  sinks  a 
great  deal  in  winter.  From  observations  made  by  Thunberg  in  1775,  at  Nanga&aki, 
lat.  32°  45*,  it  appears  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  but  + 16°;  owing  to  which  the 
Bananas  grown  in  the  vicinity,  do  not  bear  fruit.  In  August  the  greatest  heats  take  place, 
when  the  thermometer  rises  to  + 36°  or  37°,  sometimes  to  + 43°.  The  winter  begins  in 
January  and  closes  in  February,  during  which  the  quicksilver  varies  between  + 21°  and  — 2°. 
Occasionally  snow  whitens  the  ground,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is  covered  with  ice. 
The  island  of  Niphon  is  traversed  by  the  northern  limit  of  the  Transition  Zone.  It  is  need- 
less to  attempt  to  determine  precisely  the  line  of  this  zone:  the  temperature  of  Niphon  is 
unknown  to  us ; and  as  to  its  vegetation,  our  only  information  is  derived  from  Thunberg, 
who  travelled  in  1776  from  Nangasaki  to  Jeddo,  under  the  surveillance  of  an  escort  which 
did  not  permit  him  to  deviate  from  the  road.  At  0>^ka  (lat.  34°  S')  there  is  a botanic 
garden,  containing  many  of  the  productions  of  the  empire ; and  where  Dracrena  revoluta, 
Lauras  Camphora,  and  other  species  which  require  a mild  temperature,  grow  in  the  open 
air.  The  Tea  plant,  which,  with  the  Camellia  and  Lycium  borbarum,  forms  all  the  hedges 
in  Kiusiu,  grows  also  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  between  Meaco  and  Jeddo ; but  the 
Tea  appears  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  plants  which  a considerable  degree  of  heat  in 
summer  protects  against  the  effect  of  winter.  It  is  probable  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
Jeddo  is  much  lower  than  that  of  Osaka  and  Nagasaki. 

• From  M6moitci  du  Mui.  dibit.  Nat.  voLxiv.  44SL 
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4653.  The  trees  an  the  mountains  of  Nlphon  consist  generally  of  northern  species  ; such 
as  the  Lime  Tree,  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Pinus  Cembra  and  P.  Strobus,  the  Spruce  and 
Larch.  To  the  north  of  Niphon,  in  the  island  of  Jesso,  at  Matsmai,  lat.  42°  (only  T 
north  of  Rome),  the  winter  is  long  and  severe ; the  thermometer  falls  to  — 18°  or  — 19°;  and 
a thick  bed  of  snow  covers  the  ground  from  November  to  April. 

4654.  Thunberg  has  made  us  acquainted  with  755  Japanese  flowering  plants;  most  of 
them  collected  in  the  environs  of  Nangasaki  and  some  adjacent  islands.  This  specimen  of 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country  suffices  to  give  an  idea  of  its  general  character. 
It  may  be  called  an  Insular  Flora ; and  of  Japan,  as  of  many  other  islands,  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  vegetable  population  was  originally  very  small,  and  has  gradually  increased 
by  colonisation. 

4655.  Among  these  7 55  flowering  plants,  we  may  observe  240  of  the  old  continent ; some 
from  India,  as  Salix  japonica,  Eleagnus  umbellata,  and  the  Orange  tree ; also  the  Citrus 
Dec  u in  atm  and  Paper  Mulberry,  the  Camphor  tree,  and  Bamboo,  the  Pride  of  India,  Ac. ; 
some  Chinese  species,  as  Podocarpus  inacrophyUa,  Cupressus  patula.  Thuja  orientalis 
Ficus  pumila,  Quercus  dentate,  Bladhia  japonica,  Olea  fragrans  (fig.  692.),  Sophora  japo- 
nica, Ailanthus  glandulosa,  the  Sasanqua  and  Camellia,  the  Anise  tree  ( lUicium  anisatum), 
the  Hydrangea  (fig.  693.),  Cycas  revoluta,  Raphis  flabelltformis,  Ac.  : others  belong  to  the 
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western  portion  of  the  Transition  Zone,  as  the  White  and  Black  Mulberry,  the  Oleander, 
the  Pomegranate,  Zizypbus  vulgaris,  Tamarix  gallica.  Ilex  aquifolium,  Cercis  Sili- 
quastrum,  some  specie  of  Prunus  Pyrus,  Amygdaius  Ficus,  Ac.  ; some,  again,  which 
are  common  to  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  the  Yew,  the  Juniper,  the 
Scotch  Fir  and  Larch,  the  Spruce  and  Pinus  Cembra,  the  Chestnut,  Birch,  Alder,  Ash, 
Elder,  and  White  Willow,  There  are,  likewise,  about  30  North  American  kinds  ; among 
which  are  Rhododendron  maximum,  Sambucus  canadensis,  Bignoniu  Catalpa,  Magnolia 
glauca,  /Esc ulus  Pavia,  Pinus  Strobus,  Juniperus  bermudiana  and  barbadensu,  Juglans 
nigra,  Araorpha  fruticosa,  Vitis  Labrusca,  Ac.  To  a botanist,  the  combination  must  be 
very  interesting  of  these  various  types,  belonging  to  the  vegetation  of  such  distant  lands, 
here  growing  on  the  same  soil.  Iu  the  more  southern  part  of  Japan,  the  plants  of  warmer 
districts  are  not  unfrequent ; as  the  Camelliaceae,  Ternstrdmiaceae,  Sapindacea*,  Magno- 
liaccc,  Bignoniaces,  Ardisiacea;,  Gardenia,  Begonia;,  Amoma,  Epideudra,  and  Com- 
695  mclime  ; one  Palm  and  one  of  the  Cycadev, 


Ac. ; but,  in  general,  the  prevailing  generic 
types  are  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Trans- 
ition Zone  in  the  old  comment. 

4656.  The  mast  remarkable  shrubs  and 
tree*,  hitherto  seen  in  Japan  arc,  Salix  Integra, 
Betula  japonica ; Quercus  glabra,  glauca, 
acuta,  cuspidate,  and  serrata ; Cuprevsus  ja- 
ponica,  Thuja  dolabrata,  Sali&buria  odianti- 
folia,  Podocarpus  Nageia,  Taxus  nucilera 
and  vertidllata,  Celtis  orientalis  four  or  five 
Eleagni,  four  Laurels  Osyris  japonica,  No- 
rium  divaricatum,  Diospyros  Kaki,  Syringa 
suspenaa,  Cal  lien*  pa  japonica,  Volkamcria 
jayamica,  Vltex  rotunda,  Clerodendrum  di- 
chotomum,  Paullinia  japonica.  Magnolia 
obovata  and  Kobus,  Citrus  japonica,  six 
species  of  Acer,  three  of  Vitis  s*x  of  Ilex, 


several  of  Prunus  and  Craiwgus  Ac. 

4657.  To  Japan,  as  well  as  China,  the  gardens  of  this  country  are  indebted  for  some  of 
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their  choicest,  though  not  most  numerous,  treasures ; of  which  several  are  quite  hardy,  as 
the  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Pyrus  ( Cydonia ) juponica  and  Mespilus  ( Eriobotrya ) japonic®, 
the  Anise  tree  ( Illicium  anisatum),  and  that  favourite  evergreen,  Aucuba  japonica,  the 
Salisburia  adiantoides  (Jig.  694.)  and  Sophora  japonica ; while  the  deliciously  scented  Olea 
fragrans,  and  the  useful  Cycas  revoluta  (fig.  695.)  require  the  protection  of  our  green- 
houses. 

Subsect.  S.  Zoology . 

4658.  Out  zoological  information  of  this  remote  and  little  known  empire  remains  nearly 
as  imperfect  now  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  celebrated  botanist  Thunberg 
visited  Japan.  It  seems  that  neither  sheep  nor  goats  are  esteemed  by  these  curious  people ; 
very  few  swine  are  seen,  and  the  only  use  made  of  the  cattle  is  to  draw  the  ploughs.  If 
the  population  is  as  great  as  travellers  represent,  the  wild  quadrupeds  must  long  ago  have 
been  diminished,  or  nearly  extirpated. 

4659.  A few  Birds  of  unusual  splendour,  or  of  singular  structure,  appear  peculiar  to  this 
part  of  Asia.  The  Japan  peacock  is  a totally  distinct  species  from  that  of  India,  although 
about  the  same  size.  For  a long  time  this  superb  creature  was  only  known  to  naturalists 

by  a painting  sent  to  the  Pope,  and  even  its  existence  began  to 
be  doubted,  until  the  celebrated  Le  Vail  lant,  by  great  good 
fortune,  met  with  a living  specimen  in  a menagerie  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  established  the  truth  of  its  actual 
existence. 

4660.  Among  the  Domestic  Fowls  of  Japan  are  two  most 
singular  races,  said  also  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  native  forests. 
One  is  the  Crisped  Cock  (G.  crispus  Tern.),  having  the  whole 
of  the  feathers  curled  up  in  such  a manner  as  to  appear,  at 
a little  distance,  like  wool ; its  colour  is  usually  white.  The 
other  is  the  Silk  Cock  ( fig.  696.)  (GaUus  lanatus),  and  presents 
an  equally  strange  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  nature ; 
the  webs  of  the  feathers  being  so  entirely  disunited  that  the 
bird  appears  covered  only  with  silky  hairs  ; this  also  is  white  : 
the  flesh  is  considered  so  delicate  as  to  exceed  that  of  the 
best  ordinary  capon. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

4661.  Japan  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  their 
historians.  The  empire,  however,  has  records,  which  affect  to  detail  its  revolutions  for  a 
period  long  anterior  to  that  which  we  are  justified  in  assigning  to  the  origin  of  human  so- 
ciety. Of  the  seven  celestial  spirits,  who  ruled  it  for  more  than  1,000, OCX)  years,  nothing 
need  be  said.  The  second  dynasty,  though  it  commenced  15,000  years  before  the  creation, 
includes,  probably,  a considerable  admixture  of  trutb.  The  emperors  were  mere  human 
beings,  and  they  are  represented,  according  to  the  probable  course  of  things,  as  having  come 
from  China,  and  introduced,  among  a yet  barbarous  people,  the  useful  arts,  medicine,  and  a 
tincture  of  the  sciences.  The  third  period,  which  may  be  considered  as  fundamentally 
genuine,  is  referred  to  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  marked  by  the 
accession  of  the  dairis,  who  laid  claim,  not,  indeed,  to  divine  attributes,  but  to  a descent 
from  the  early  celestial  rulers ; and  they,  as  “ sons  of  heaven,”  and  ministers  of  the  Deity, 
continued  to  exercise  over  Japan  a mingled  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sway.  It  appears  pro- 
bablc,  however,  that  their  power  over  the  greater  part  was  little  more  than  spiritual ; and 
that  its  varied  districts  were  held  by  civil  princes  in  almost  independent  possession.  The 
dairis,  as  they  sunk  into  voluptuous  indolence,  devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  cuho,  or 
general,  that  military  power  which  can  with  such  difficulty  be  prevented  from  becoming 
paramount.  This,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gave  rise  to  a complete  revolution 
in  the  political  situation  of  Japan.  A succession  of  brave  and  able  cubos  found  means  to 
reduce  all  the  petty  princes  under  subjection  to  the  general  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  monopolise  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The  profound  veneration,  however, 
entertained  by  the  nation  for  the  dairi,  and  the  sacred  character  with  which  they  supposed 
him  to  be  invested,  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  wholly  superseded.  He  still 
enjoyed  ample  revenues  to  maintain  his  dignity,  with  an  absolute  control  over  all  spiritual 
concerns,  leaving  the  solid  and  temporal  power  to  the  cubo,  who  has  ever  since  maintained 
it  without  interruption  on  the  port  of  the  dairi,  and,  by  a course  of  severe  and  determined 
measures,  has  held  all  the  formerly  independent  princes  in  a state  of  complete  vassalage. 

4662.  The  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Japan  is  to  u>  the  m«t  interesting  part  of  its  history,  though  It 
has  scarcely  affected  the  destinies  of  the  empire  iuelf.  The  Portuguese,  who  were  the  first  explorers  of  this 
as  well  as  of  e%ery  other  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  Hid  not  at  first  encounter  that  deadly  jealousy  with  which 
Japan  was  afterwards  closed  against  Europeans.  Not  only  were  they  allowed  to  establish  a factory,  and  carry 
on  a great  trade  at  Kir  undo,  but  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  Introduction  of  missionaries,  for  diftuslny  the 
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Catholic  religion.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  celebrated  apostle  of  the  East,  made  Japan  the  great  theatre  of  his 
preaching.  After  some  obstacles,  considerable  progress  was  made ; several  of  the  princes  or  tributary  kings, 
with  a considerable  proportion  of  their  subjects,  embraced  the  new  faith ; and  an  embassy  was  even  sent  to 
Philip  II.  and  the  pope.  In  no  long  time,  however,  these  fair  promises  began  to  be  clouded.  The  noble? 
became  impatient  of  the  restraints  imposed  by  their  new  profession:  and  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  a despotic 
government  was  kindled  by  the  introduction  of  new  doctrines,  habits,  and  ideas,  from  a foreign  nation,  wbo 
might  employ  this  change  as  a prelude  to  conquest.  Some  rash  stej>s  taken  by  the  missionaries,  and,  probably, 
the  report  of  Portuguese  proceedings  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  raised  this  hostile  disposition  to  the  utmost  pitch 
A general  persecution  was  commenced  against  all,  both  native  ami  foreign,  who  held  the  new  faith  ; and  it 
was  carried  on  with  an  unrelenting  severity  characteristic  of  the  nation.  The  series  of  studied  torture  em- 
ployed wa*  not,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  that  which  the  Homan  emperors  inflicted  on  the  early  converts.  The 
Japanese  Christians  suffered  long,  with  a constancy  peculiar  to  themselves ; but  at  length,  having  to  do  with  a 
government  which  knew  not  pity,  they  were  either  exterminated  or  overawed.  The  Portuguese,  at  the  same 
time,  were  put  to  death  or  expelled.  That  nation,  in  1640,  made  a last  attempt,  by  sending  an  embassy  ol 
seventy-nine  individuals,  to  open  a new  commercial  intercourse.  But  these,  by  orders  from  the  Japanese 
court,  were  all  put  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen,  whom  the  magistrate*  sent  back  with  the  following 
mandate : — “ You  arc  to  inform  your  fellow  citizens,  that  henceforth  the  citirens  of  Japan  will  not  receive 
cither  money,  merchandise,  or  presents  from  them ; you  see  that  we  have  burnt  the  very  clothes  of  your  dead 
countrymen.  Let  your  people  use  in  the  same  manner  any  of  ours  who  may  fall  into  their  hands ; we  make 
them  welcome,  and  desire  they  will  think  no  more  of  the  Japanese  than  if  there  were  not  such  a nation  in 
the  world."  And  on  a chest  containing  the  dead  bodies  was  written  : — “ Henceforward,  so  long  os  the  sun 
shall  shine  upon  the  earth,  let  not  any  Christian  be  so  daring  as  to  set  his  foot  in  Japan." 

46ftX  The  Dutch  were  too  folly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  to  be  checked  by  these 
deadly  warnings.  Assuming  the  most  submissive  deportment,  and,  as  has  been  alleged,  denying  the  faith  on 
account  of  which  their  predecessors  had  been  expelled,  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a factory  at  Kirando. 
This  being  soon  considered  too  wide  a field,  they  were  removed  to  the  smaller  spot  of  Nangasaki,  where  they 
have  ever  since  been  allowed  to  remain  under  restrictions  progressively  severe  They  have  at  length  been 
circumscribed  as  in  a prison,  allowed,  indeed,  to  carry  on  a certain  portion  of  trade,  but  without  ever  pacing 
the  allotted  boundaries.  All  attempts  made  by  other  European  states  have  completely  failed.  The  most  per- 
severing have  been  those  of  Russia,  which,  after  the  possession  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  Kuriles,  became  thv 
immediate  neighbour  of  Japan.  Russia  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  opening  this  intercourse,  ami  even 
established  a school  at  lrkoutsk,  for  the  education  of  Japanese  youth.  In  1804,  Captain  Kruwiutern  sailed  to 
Nangasaki  on  an  official  mission.  Although  a Dutch  vessel  was  just  sailing  for  Batavia,  the  two  nations  were 
not  allowed  to  speak  to,  or  even  look  at,  each  other.  The  Russians  were  well  supplied  with  provisions  ami 
repairs,  but  were  allowed  to  land  only  after  a long  interval,  and  then  upon  a narrow  neck  of  ground,  where 
they  were  watched  as  closely  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  Seven  Towers  at  Constantinople  U*g.  607.).  After 

being  detained  for  many  months, and  their  solicit, 
at  ions  for  permission  to  proceed  to  court  evaded 
under  various  pretexts,  a deputation  came 
down  from  the  capital,  announcing  the  irre- 
vocable decision,  that  no  Russian  vessel  could 
be  allowed  to  enter  Japan.  Some  years  after, 
wards,  a Japanese  vessel  having  been  saved 
from  shipwreck  on  the  coart  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
hopes  were  entertained  that  this  circumstance 
might  open  the  way  to  friendly  communication 
With  this  view,  Captain  Golownin  was  sent  to 
Matsmni,  the  Japanese  capital  of  Josso.  If  he 
was  invited  on  shore,  however,  it  was  only  to  be 
thrown  into  close  and  rigorous  durance,  in  which 
he  was  detained  for  many  months  Orders  were 
then  sent  to  liberate  him ; but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a prelude,  they  were  unac- 
companied with  the  slightest  concession  in 
IMAMS Doa’i  kouu  st  HARossAxt.  favour  of  lluuisn  commerce  or  intercourse. 

Golownin  learned,  during  his  confinement,  that 
the  utmost  jealousy  was  felt  at  the  court  of  Jeddo  respecting  the  progress,  both  of  Russia  by  land  through 
northern  Asia,  and  of  the  English  by  sea  along  the  southern  coast.  Impressed  with  an  extravagant  estimate 
of  their  own  importance,  the  Japanese  imagined  that  the  ultimate  object  of  both  these  movements  was  to 
teach  and  finally  conquer  their  empire. 

Skct.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

4664.  The  division  of  power  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  military  potentate  is  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  government  of  Japan : the  one  holds  the  highest  rank,  and  tlie 
first  place  in  the  veneration  of  the  whole  nation  ; the  other  absorbs  all  the  solid  realities  of 
power.  In  this  relative  position  they  have  remained  for  several  centuries,  wishing,  but  not 
venturing,  the  one  to  recover  the  lost  reins  of  sovereignty,  the  other  to  dispel  tire  phantom 
which  holds  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 

4665.  The  dairi,  who  resides  at  Meaco,  appropriates  the  whole  revenue  of  that  dty  and 
its  rich  adjoining  territory.  In  order,  also,  that  he  may  maintain  the  full  pomp  of  a sove- 
reign, a libera]  allowance  is  held  due  to  him  out  of  the  general  revenue.  This,  however, 
is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  cubo,  who  often  finds  it  inconvenient  to  make  the  payment,  and 
has  recourse  to  apologies  which,  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  the  other  lias  no  means  of  dis- 
allowing. Thus,  a proud  poverty  reigns  in  this  sacred  court,  which  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  circumstance,  that  all  the  members  of  the  blood  royal,  sprung  from  the  early  divine 
rulers  of  Japan,  now*  amounting  to  many  thousands,  must  be  so  maintained  as  not  to  bring 
contempt  upon  the  race.  A considerable  number  find  employment  in  religious  functions, 
and  in  the  numerous  monasteries ; but  others  are  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  celestial  spirits  are  obliged  to  support  their  outward  dignity  by  privily  manufacturing 
straw  hats,  horseshoes,  and  other  humble  handicraft  productions.  Every  nerve,  however, 
is  strained  that  all  around  the  dairi  himself  may  present  the  most  imposing  aspect  of 
magnificence.  Fantastic  attributes  are  ascribed  to  him,  which  may  appear  to  raise  him  abo'o 
every  tincture  of  mortal  imperfection.  His  foot  is  never  to  he  profaned  by  touching  the 
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ground,  and  he  is  never  to  l>e  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  unless  upon  men’s  shoulders. 
It  is  considered  unlawful  for  him  to  cut  off  his  hair,  nails,  or  any  thing  which  can  l>c  held 
as  forming  part  of  his  person ; but  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  this  rule  has  led  to  the 
somewhat  poor  evasion  of  taking  them  from  him  during  sleep.  On  his  death  the  next 
heir  succeeds,  whether  male  or  female,  at  whatever  age.  Yet  the  strictness  of  this  here- 
ditary principle  did  not  prevent  disputed  succession,  while  the  sovereign  power  centred 
in  the  dairi  ; but,  in  his  present  humbled  state,  the  courtiers  are  studious  to  adjust  all  dis. 
cussions  in  a quiet  manner,  in  order  to  prevent  any  external  interference. 

4666.  The.  cubo , or  temporal  sovereign  of  Japan,  rules  with  on  authority  which  admits,  in 
principle,  of  no  limitation.  In  fact,  however,  it  stands  on  a very  different  footing  from  that 
of  the  despotic  monarchies  of  Asia.  The  provinces  are  ruled,  not  by  satraps  appointed  and 
removable  at  pleasure,  but  by  princes,  once  warlike  and  independent,  and  only  reduced,  after 
a hard  struggle,  to  bend  to  the  will  of  a conqueror.  They  thus  form  a sort  of  feudal  aristo- 
cracy, residing  in  large  and  strongly  fortified  castles ; but  have  no  right  to  meet  in  council, 
nor  any  legal  control  over  the  actions  of  the  monarch.  They  retain,  however,  lofty  senti- 
ments of  independence,  to  guard  against  which,  the  most  rigorous  precautions  are  taken. 
They  are  obliged  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  their  family  at  court  as  hostages,  and  them- 
selves to  reside  there  for  a great  part  of  the  year.  When  discovered  or  believed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  any  measure  hostile  to  the  government,  death  is  the  immediate  and  irrevocable 
sentence  ; and  the  only  mitigation  granted  is  that  of  being  allowed  to  procure  it  by  their  own 
hands. 

4667.  The  laws  qf  Japan,  in  general,  may  be  said,  even  more  emphatically  than  those  of  Draco,  to  be  written 
In  blood.  They  seem  to  struggle  against  a spirit  in  the  nation  hostile  to  the  despotic  principle,  and  which  is 
made  to  bend  to  it  only  by  the  most  powerful  impulse  of  terror.  Cutting  in  pieces,  piercing  the  belly  w ith  a 
knife,  immersion  in  boiling  oil,  are  common  modes  of  punishing  the  guilty.  The  parent  suffers  for  the  crime 
of  the  child,  and  the  child  for  that  of  the  parent  A remnant  of  republican  constitution  is  preserved  in  the 
division  of  cities  into  wards,  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  police  is  intrusted,  but  under  the  penalty  that 
each  ward  must  he  responsible  for  the  crime  committed  by  any  of  its  members.  Of  these  violent  measures, 
however,  the  result  really  is,  that  the  security  of  person  and  property  is  very  complete,  and  that  capital  punish- 
ments are  even  rendered  more  rare  than  in  most  other  nations.  Around  Nangasaki  only,  examples  of  this 
unrelenting  severity  continue  more  frequent,  in  order  to  extirpate  every  remnant  of  Christianity,  and  also  to 
punish  the  instances  of  contraband  traffic  which  private  interest  prompts,  in  the  face  of  the  most  rigorous 
prohibitions. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

4668.  The  Japanese  rank  frith  the  richest  amt  most  industrious  nations  of  Asia , though 
they  confine  themselves  so  entirely  to  their  internal  resources.  In  particular,  their  fertile 
soil,  and  even  those  parts  of  it  to  which  nature  has  been  least  bountiful,  are  improved  with 
the  most  exemplary  diligence.  Thunberg,  in  travelling  through  tracts  the  site  of  which 
was  most  favourable  for  the  production  of  rare  and  curious  plants,  flattered  himself  with 
ample  means  of  indulging  his  taste  for  botany ; but  his  hopes  were  completely  baffled  by 
the  laudable  exertions  of  the  Japanese  farmers,  who,  classing  all  such  productions  in  the 
rank  of  weeds,  had  waged  a successful  war  of  extermination  against  them.  The  basis  of 
their  culture  is  Chinese ; and  they  resemble  that  people  in  the  extreme  care  with  which 
manure  is  collected.  The  husbandmen,  must,  indeed,  be  hardly  treated,  if,  according  to 
KaMnpfer’s  statement,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  landlord  six  parts  out  of  ten.  Rice 
is  the  pride  of  Japanese  agriculture,  and  the  main  staff  of  life.  That  which  is  raised  on 
the  best  soil  is  said  to  be  finer,  whiter,  and  more  easily  preserved,  than  any  other  in  Asia. 
Next  in  utility  ranks  the  daid-su , a species  of  large  bean,  which,  being  made  into  a pulp, 
serves  like  butter  as  a condiment  to  season  many  of  their  dishes.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
also  standard  grains,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent.  Turnips  are  the  culinary  product 
which  serves  most  for  the  support  of  the  people.  Of  trees,  the  mulberry  is  considered  the 
most  valuable,  and  affords  the  material  of  the  staple  manufacture,  though  none  of  it  is 
equal  in  quality  to  die  finest  produced  in  China.  Tea,  being  in  as  universal  demand 
as  in  that  country,  is  cultivated  all  over  Japan,  but  with  care  that  it  do  not  encroach 
on  any  more  essential  product ; for  which  reason  it  is  planted  only  in  hedges,  or  in  spots 
unfit  for  the  spade  or  plough.  One  of  the  most  valuable  trees  is  die  arusi,  from  which 
distils  the  precious  varnish  employed  by  the  Japanese  in  the  rich  lackered  ware  pecu- 
liar to  the  country.  The  fig  and  chestnut  are  their  principal  fruits.  Fir  and  cypress 
furnish  the  timber  chiefly  employed  for  ships ; but  the  bamboo,  for  the  beauty  of  its 
growth,  and  the  various  forms  into  which  it  can  be  manufactured,  is  the  wood  most  prized 
by  the  Japanese. 

4660.  Quadrupeds,  both  wild  and  tame,  arc  the  property  with  which  this  empire  least  abounds.  The  wild 
animals  in  a country  where  every  spot  of  ground  must  be  turned  to  account,  are  studiously  extirpated  ; and 
room  is ’found  for  the  tame  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  necessary  instruments  in  cultivating  the  ground. 
Fven  this  is  performed  much  more  than  in  Europe  by  mere  manual  labour.  Oxen,  and  a largespccies  of  buffalo, 
with  a hunen  on  the  back,  are  chiefly  used  for  carriage  and  ploughing.  Horses,  usually  of  a small  sixe  and 
not  very  numerous,  serve  for  state  and  travelling.  There  are  neither  asses,  mules,  camels,  nor  elephants. 
Only  a few  hogs  have  been  brought  over  from  China;  and  the  very  few  sheep  and  goats  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese  at  Firando  have  never  multiplied.  The  economical  habits  of  the  Japanese  combine  with  their 
religious  principles  in  interdicting  the  use  of  animal  food  ; and  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  form  no  part  of  their 
diet  Dogs,  by  Imperial  favour,  have  been  allowed  to  multiply  till  they  have  become  almost  a nuisance,  though 
they  are  little  used  in  hunting. 
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4670.  Fishery  forms  a very  extensive  source  of  Japanese  subsistence.  Resides  the  species  known  in  India, 
they  have  whales  which  comedown  in  large  numbers  from  the  Polar  seas,  and  are  caught,  as  in  Greenland, 
with  the  harjKJon.  They  arc  highly  prised,  leu  for  the  oil  than  as  articles  of  food : every  part,  — the  flesh,  the 
skin,  the  intestine*,  even  the  cartilage  of  the  bones,  — is  boiled,  roasted,  fried,  and  eaten.  The  rocky  coasts 
which  surround  Japan  are  covered  with  tortoises,  crabs,  oysters,  and  shcli-fisli  of  all  descriptions,  which  are 
eagerly  collected  for  food. 

4671.  Minerals,  hntrrt>er,form  the  peculiar  wealth  of  Japan.  Gold  i*  found  In  a quantity  amply  sufficient, 
at  least,  for  internal  supply ; though  some  of  the  rumours  respecting  its  abundance  appear  to  be  fabulous 
The  mines  having,  of  late,  shown  some  marks  of  exhaustion,  it  has  become  the  policy  of  the  emperors  to 
economise  them,  and  to  prevent  the  export  of  gold.  Silver  is  considered  to  be  rather  scarcer.  But  copper  ts 
the  metal  which  Japan  produces  most  plentifully,  and  of  a quality  finer,  more  malleable,  and  fitter  for  use 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  A considerable  quantity  of  gold  is  often  combined  with  it  Though  iron  ore 
abounds  in  onepart  of  the  empire,  it  is  not  generally  ditftised,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  both  scarcer  and  dearer 
than  copper.  This  last  named  metal,  therefore,  is  usually  employed  in  household  vessels,  the  fitting  up  of 
ships,  ana  other  works  elsewhere  made  of  iron.  Pearls  and  amber  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  on 
tlie  shores.  Submarine  plants,  corals,  corallines,  mushrooms,  sea  fans,  occur  in  singular  beauty  and  variety, 
but  arc  little  valued  by  the  natives. 

4672.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Japanese , though  not  so  remarkable  as  that  which  they  display  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  is  still  considerable.  It  is  exerted  on  the  same  branches,  and  after  the  same  models,  as 
with  the  Chinese,  — silk,  cotton,  porcelain  ; but  none  of  them  is  carried  to  equal  perfection.  There  is  one 
process,  however,  that  of  covering  their  vessels  with  a rich  dark  varnish,  and  raising  above  it  artificial  flowers 
and  ornaments,  which  derives  its  name  from  Japan,  and  in  which  that  nation  excels  all  others.  They  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  working  metals,  and  particularly  the  fabrication  of  arms  ; and  also  with  the  making 
of  glass. 

4673.  Perhaps  no  nation  so  large  and  so  rich  is  so  great  a stranger  to  foreign  trade.  The  Chinese,  though 
so  much  Limited  as  to  intercourse  with  strangers,  have  yet  huge  junks,  which  sail  through  all  the  Orients. 
Islands  ; but  nowhere  is  a Japanese  flag  ever  seen.  Their  vessels,  little  better  than  boats,  and  of  a clumsy 
construction,  are  unable,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  compass,  to  do  more  than  creep  along  their  own 
coast  The  Chinese  alone  are  allowed  to‘  visit  the  more  considerable  ports  of  the  empire,  and  to  exchange  raw 
silk  and  some  of  the  finer  manufactures,  for  metals  and  lackered  ware.  The  Dutch  have  only  a corner  of 
the  port  of  X&ngasaki,  where,  enclosed  in  a sort  of  prison,  and  subject  to  every  humiliation,  they  are  allowed 
to  dispose  of  two  annual  cargoes.  They  import  various  articles  of  colonial  produce,  spices,  and  hardware,  in 
return,  chiefly,  for  the  unrivalled  copper  which  this  country  produces,  with  some  lackered  ware  and  other 
trifling  articles.  As  they  make,  however,  a profit  of  20,0001.  a year,  they  continue,  notwithstanding  some 
menaces,  to  brave  all  the  mortifications,  and  even  dangers,  which  attend  this  traffic.  Commerce,  thus  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  Interior  of  the  empire,  is  very  active  within  that  sphere.  All  the  shores  and  bays  appear 
crowded  with  harks,  conveying  from  place  to  place  the  various  products  of  the  provinces.  The  roads  are 
excellent,  and  thronged  in  an  amasing  decree ; they  are  kept  clean  by  the  mere  anxiety  of  the  people  to  collect 
the  mud  as  manure  The  broad  and  rapid  torrents  in  the  mountainous  districts  are  crossed  by  handsome 
bridges  of  cedar,  well  fenced,  and  always  kept  in  the  must  perfect  repair. 

Sect.  VL  Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

4674.  The  population  of  Japan  cannot  be  estimated  on  any  precise  data.  Its  superficial 
extent  has  been  rated  at  about  a tenth  of  tiiat  of  China,  and,  according  to  all  appearance, 
the  population  must  be  nearly  as  dense.  If  China,  then,  contain  200,000,000,  Japan  will 
have  20,000,000. 

4675.  The  Japanese  seem , in  personal  appearance , to  be  a somewhat  altered  and  improved 
variety  of  the  Mongols  and  Chinese.  Their  eyes  are  even  in  a greater  degree  small, 
pointed,  oblong,  sunk  in  the  head,  with  a deep  furrow  made  by  the  eyelids ; they  have 
almost  the  appearance  of  being  pink-eyed.  Their  heads  are  in  general  large,  and  their 
necks  short ; their  hair  Ib  black,  thick,  and  shining  from  the  use  of  oil.  They  are,  how- 
ever, robust,  well  made,  active,  and  easy  in  their  motions.  Their  complexion,  yellow  and 
passing  into  brown,  appears  to  be  entirely  produced  by  the  climate ; since  ladies  who  are 
constantly  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  are  as  white  as  in  Europe. 

4676.  The  national  character  is  strikingly  marked,  and  strongly  contrasted  with  that 
which  generally  prevails  throughout  Asia.  The  Japanese  differ  most  especially  from  the 
Chinese,  their  nearest  neighbours,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  in  form  and  lineaments. 
Instead  of  that  tame,  quiet,  orderly,  servile  disposition,  which  makes  them  the  prepared  and 
ready  subjects  of  despotism,  the  Japanese  have  a cliaracter  marked  by  energy,  independence, 
and  a lofty  sense  of  honour.  Although  they  are  said  to  make  good  subjects,  even  to  the 
severe  government  under  which  they  live,  they  yet  retain  an  impatience  of  control,  and 
force  of  public  opinion,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  ruler  wantonly  to  tyrannise 
over  them.  Instead  of  that  mean,  artful,  and  truckling  disposition  so  general  among 
Asiatics,  their  manners  are  distinguished  by  a mnnly  frankness,  and  all  their  proceedings 
by  honour  and  good  faith.  They  arc  habitually  kind  and  good-humoured,  when  nothing 
occurs  to  rouse  their  hostile  passions,  and  they  carry  the  ties  of  friendship  even  to  n 
romantic  height.  To  serve  and  defend  a friend  in  every  peril,  and  to  meet  torture  and 
death  rather  than  betray  him,  is  considered  as  a duty  from  which  nothing  can  dispense. 
Good  sense  is  considered,  by  Thunberg,  as  a prominent  feature  ; and  it  appears  particularly 
in  their  dress,  which  they  seek  only  to  render  substantial  and  suitable,  despising  those 
glittering  ornaments  which  are  so  eagerly  sought  over  all  Asia.  The  greatest  defect 
seems  to  be  pride,  which  runs  through  all  classes  rises  to  the  highest  pitch  among  the  great, 
and  leads  them  to  display  an  extravagant  pomp  in  their  retinue  and  establishment,  and  to 
despise  every  thing  in  the  nature  of  industry  and  mercantile  employment.  It  has  the  still 
worse  effect  of  giving  rise,  on  any  injury,  real  or  supposed,  to  the  deepest  and  most  implacable 
resentment.  This  pnsdon,  which  deedrum  and  the  rigour  of  the  laws  prevents  from  breaking 
into  open  violence,  is  brooded  over  in  silence,  till  the  opportunity  of  vengeance  arrives. 
Forced  often  to  bend  beneath  a stern  and  powerful  government,  they  are  impelled  to 
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suicide,  the  refuge  of  fallen  and  vanquished  pride.  Self-murder  here,  like  duelling  in 
Europe,  seems  to  be  the  point  of  honour  among  the  great ; and  the  nobles,  even  when 
condemned  to  death  by  the  sovereign,  reserve  the  privilege  of  executing  the  sentence  with 
their  own  hands. 

4677.  This  people  differs  also  from  the  Chinese  in  being  of  a deeply  religious  character. 
There  arc  two  religions  in  Japan  ; one  native,  called  the  Sintos,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
dairi  ; the  other,  the  Boodh,  called  here  Budso,  the  same  which  prevails  over  all  eastern 
Asia.  The  Budso  gains  ascendency  by  mingling  with  the  original  system  those  attractive 
accessories  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  Catholic,  — monasteries,  processions, 
beads,  drums,  noisy  music,  and  the  belief  of  purgatory  ; which,  though  condemned  by  the 
pure  and  orthodox  Sintoists,  has  a general  influence  over  the  people.  The  Sintos  profess 
to  believe  in  a supreme  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  among  their  number  is  distinguished  a 
class  of  pure  and  philosophic  worshippers,  who  entertain  lofty  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
and  cultivate  the  practice  of  virtue  as  the  chief  means  of  gaining  his  favour.  Their  belief, 
however,  being  thought  to  resemble  the  Christian,  fell  into  some  discredit,  w hen  the  latter 
became  the  object  of  such  deadly  persecution.  The  mass  of  the  nation,  for  whom  such 
tenets  were  far  too  refined,  have  always  been  addicted  to  gross  and  varied  superstition. 
Deified  kings  and  heroes,  rulers  of  the  respective  elements,  local  genii,  who  preside  over 
woods,  form  the  usual  and  natural  elements.  Amid  the  paucity  of  real  animals,  they  have 
invented  also  a number  of  fanciful  and  mythological  creatures,  who  arc  the  objects  to  them 
of  a species  of  worship.  The  dragon,  also  a Chinese  monster ; the  kirinf  a winged  qua- 
druped, and  the  Jooy  a beautiful  bird  of  paradise,  are  all  accounted  peculiarly  sacred.  The 
religion  of  the  Japanese  deals  much  in  festivals,  of  which  they  have  five  great  annual  ones, 
besides  three  smaller,  celebrated  every  month,  rather  with  visiting,  eating,  drinking,  and 
somewhat  disorderly  mirth,  like  the  bacchanals  of  the  ancients,  than  with  any  observance 
that  can  properly  be  called  religious.  But  pilgrimage  is  the  custom  to  which  they  adhere 
with  the  greatest  real,  and  from  which  they  promise  themselves  the  greatest  benefit,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual.  No  one  can  be  accounted  at  all  eminent  in  sanctity,  or  have  any 
assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  who  has  not  been  once  a year  at  Isje,  the  grand 
temple  of  the  Tensio  Dai  Sir , or  first  of  the  celestial  spirits,  situated  in  a province  of  the 
same  name.  The  roads  in  summer  are  completely  choked  with  the  crowds  of  devout 
worshippers,  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  shrine.  As  many  have  not  the  means  of  paying 
their  own  way,  a large  proportion  betake  themselves  to  begging,  and,  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  call  out  to  the  rich  passengers,  M A farthing  to  carry  me  to  Isje  !n  In  order  to 
draw  notice  and  favour,  they  exhibit  images  of  a many-headed  idol,  called  Quanwan ; of 
Amida,  the  judge  of  departed  souls;  of  Temacco,  keeper  of  the  prison  of  condemned 
souls ; of  Driso,  supreme  commander  of  purgatory ; and  of  other  deities.  Others  seek 
to  gain  acceptance  by  praying,  singing,  playing  on  fiddles,  guitars,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments, or  by  the  performance  of  juggling  tricks.  On  meeting  with  success  in  any  of  these 
departments,  they  often  betake  themselves  wholly  to  the  pursuit,  and  make  a permanent 
increase  to  the  crowds  of  beggars  with  which  the  country  is  infested.  Such  a step  they 
consider  themselves  fully  privileged  to  take,  after  they  have  shaved  their  heads,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  a particular  religious  order.  Among  these  shaved  beggars  are 
prominent  a class  of  bikerni,  or  nuns,  who  appeared  to  Krapfer  the  handsomest  females 
he  had  seen  there.  Many  of  them  had  exchanged  for  it  an  employment  the  least  honourable 
to  their  sex,  which  they  were  suspected  not  to  have  wholly  relinquished.  Isje,  the  object 
of  all  these  pilgrimages,  presents  nothing  that  corresponds  to  its  fame,  or  the  magnificence 
of  the  empire.  It  is  rather  held  forth  as  a monument  of  antique  poverty  and  simplicity. 
It  is  a mere  low  wooden  hut,  with  a flat  thatched  roof,  and  the  interior  contains  only  a 
looking-glass  of  cast  metal,  and  some  cut  paper,  to  both  of  which  a mythological  import  is 
assigned.  In  the  surrounding  plain  are  about  100  chapels,  equally  of  poor  materials,  and 
so  small  that  a man  cannot  stand  upright  in  them.  To  each  of  these  is  attached  a canusi , 
or  priest,  under  one  of  whom  the  newly  arrived  pilgrim  places  himself.  After  a due  round 
of  prostrations,  supplications,  and,  above  all,  of  gifts,  to  the  utmost  amount  of  his  real  or 
supposed  ability,  he  is  presented  with  an  o/brrat,  or  indulgence,  consisting  of  a small  oblong 
box,  filled  with  little  pieces  of  wood  wrapped  in  white  paper,  which  is  supposed  to  ensure 
the  pardon  of  sins,  and  exemption  from  temporal  evil  for  a year  to  come  ; at  the  end  of 
which  period,  no  zealous  Sintoist  is  satisfied  unless  he  can  undertake  another  pilgrimage. 
Even  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  carefully  preserve  their  ofarrai,  and  consider  it  through 
life  as  a valuable  possession.  The  Budso  temples  are  much  more  magnificent  than  those  of 
the  Sintos.  They  are  placed  usually  on  an  elevated  spot,  surrounded  with  beautiful  groves. 
Their  ornaments,  but  for  the  peculiar  form  of  the  idols,  would  make  the  traveller  imagine 
that  he  was  in  a Roman  catholic  cathedral. 

467a  Qf  the  progress  of  the  Japanese  in  arts  amt  sciences  our  knowledge  is  very  scanty.  Their  language, 
their  mode  of  printing,  and  their  ideas  on  speculative  subjects,  are  Ai  n dam  ent  ally  Chinese.  They  are  far, 
however,  from  disj>U»ylng  that  proud  indifference  and  disdain  of  every  thing  foreign,  which  t>ar*  all  approach 
to  Improvement.  Their  minds  are  active,  and  imbued  with  the  most  eager  curiosity  on  all  subjects  On  the 
few  occasions  allowed  to  them  by  the  jealous  rigour  of  their  government,  they  have  hnras««l  Europeans  with 
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multiplied  quc»lion«,  respecting  thow  branchee  of  koowladfe  in  which  they  felt  and  admitted  their  him. 


men*  hare  yet  been  afforded  that  can  enable  u*  to  Judge  of  their  proflciency  in  thie  noble  ait. 

4 gyp  The  buildings  In  Japan  are  of  exceaaively  slign t material*,  — the  walla  of  clay  j *o  that  a rmart  tide 
would  bear  a hole  through  them.  The  Interior  la  (fielded  into  partition*  with  paitcboad,  and  the  wall* 
covered  with  paper,  Which,  in  the  bouaee  of  the  greet,  ia  elegantly  pointed  and  eamiahed.  As  the  natives  sit 
on  the  floor,  there  is  no  occasion  for  chairs,  tables,  or  that  variety  of  Airntture  which  (trace*  a European 

a A es- I.  aUla*lM  4*«»IwwaJ  £m  shn  niirohna  motel  Koonfy  qC  ‘ >4*  a a . aw 


apartment.  Pomp  Is  chiefly  displayed  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  mats  with  which  the  floor  is  spread  : 
and  the  great  imperial  hall  is  called  " the  hall  of  the  thousand  mats."  Every  thing  is  kept  nicely  clean  and 
fresh  as  if  new.  Such  habitations,  however,  are  little  better  than  matches  to  kindle  Are : so  that,  notwith- 
standing  a large  dcp6t  of  water  kept  at  the  top  of  every  house,  the  cities  arc  often  desolated  by  the  i 
dreadful  conflagrations. 


ijckf,  or  rice  beer.  Tobacco  aflbrds  the  chief  and  constant  social  indulgence.  Their  dress  is  equally  nlain. 
It  consists  merely  of  a large  loose  robe,  resembling  our  bed-gown,  made  of  silk  or  cotton,  and  varying  in  the 

different  ranks  only  as  to  the  degree  of  fine, 
ness.  They  have  straw  shoes,  which  they 
put  off  at  the  door.  They  shave  their  head, 
leaving  only  a tuft  on  the  crown,  and  usually 
have  it  bare,  unless  on  their  Journeys,  when 
they  cover  it  with  an  enormous  cap,  made  of 


plaited  grass  or  oiled  paper.  {Jig.  698.) 

4681.  In  travelling,  the  Japanese  

more  time  than  perhaps  any  other  nation. 


imam  coarvMS. 


vcral  miles.  First  appears  a crowd  of  outriders,  cooks,  clerks,  and  other  inferior  ftmctioi 
heavy  baggage,  which  is  followed  by  a number  of  secondary  nobles,  also  attended  with 


The  ttiiaid,  or  main  rood,  is  described  by 
Kaempfrr  to  be  usually  as  crowded  as  the 
streets  of  the  most  populous  city  in  Europe, 
*nils  is  owing  to  their  numerous  pilgrimages ; 
to  the  extent  of  their  inland  trade:  and,  most 
of  all,  to  the  immense  retinues  which  attend 
the  princes  in  their  annual  Journeys  tn  and 
from  the  court  of  the  cuba  The  retinue  of 
one  of  the  very  first  rank  U computed  to 
amount  to  20,000,  and  covers  the  roads  for  so- 
" . ...  functionaries.  Behind  is  the 

numerous  retinues. 


The  prince  then  appears,  surrounded  by  a varied  and  splendid  train,  composed  of  led  horses,  servants  richly 
dressed  bearing  lackered  chests,  pikes  ornamented  with  feathers,  rich  scimitars,  and  other  arms.  The 
household  officers,  with  considerable  trains  of  their  own,  close  the  procession.  That  such  a retinue  may  pas* 
without  inconvenience  or  collision,  all  the  inns  are  engaged  for  a month  before ; and  In  ail  the  towns  and 
villages  on  the  route,  boards  are  set  up  to  announce  that,  on  such  a day,  such  a great  lord  Is  to  pass 
through. 


Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

4682.  Japan  must,  no  doubt,  comprise  many  interesting  local  features;  but  these  being 
shut  with  such  jealous  care  against  Europeans,  and  all  hope  being  excluded  of  viewing  or 
visiting  them,  they  are  to  us  almost  as  if  they  existed  in  another  planet.  Something  must, 
however,  be  said  of  the  two  capitals,  dvil  and  ecclesiastical,  Jeddo  and  Meaco. 

4683.  Jeddo,  now  the  seat  of  the  ruling  power,  and  the  real  capital  of  Japan,  lie*  at  the  head  of  a deep 
bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Niphon,  and  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  few  rivers  which  possess  any  consider- 
able magnitude.  It  is  seven  miles  long  and  five  broad,  and  contains  many  splendid  palaces  of  the  great  lords, 
all  of  whom  must  reside  in  it  for  a great  part  of  the  year.  These  mansions  are  surrounded  by  wide  enclosed 
courts  and  extensive  gardens  j yet  they  cannot  be  said  to  possess  much  architectural  grandeur,  since  thev  are 
only  one  story  high : the  walls  of  clay,  the  partitions  of  paper,  and  adorned  merely  with  painting,  varnishing, 
and  fine  mats  spread  on  the  floor.  The  palace,  however,  though  equally  low,  is  built  of  freestone,  and  is  five 
leagues  in  circumference,  including  a wide  exterior  area  occupied  by  the  spacious  mansions  of  the  prince* 
and  great  lords  of  the  court  Its  grand  apartment,  the  hall  of  the  thousand  mats,  is  said  to  be  600  feet  long 
by  300  broad,  ami  is  brilliantly  adorned  by  pillars  of  cedar,  painted  papers,  and  gilded  dragons  on  the  roof 
The  city  Is  subject  to  dreadful  fires,  one  of  which,  in  1703,  consumed  100,000  houses.  It  is  the  seat  of  varied 
branches  of  industry,  and  carries  on  also  a great  internal  trade 

4684.  Mcaco  is  at  a considerable  distance  from  Jeddo,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Niphon,  at  a little 
distance  in  the  interior.  This  spiritual  capital  of  Japan  is  still  the  chief  seat  of  polished  manners,  refined  arts, 
and  intellectual  culture.  The  finest  silk  stuffli  flowered  with  gold  and  silver,  the  richest  varnishes,  the  best 

Kin te<l  papers,  and  the  most  skilful  works  In  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  arc  here  manufactured.  It  is  likewise 
o centre  of  literature  and  science,  and  most  of  the  works  which  are  published  and  read  in  Japan  issue  from 
its  presses.  Although  there  is  no  longer  the  means  of  supporting  the  same  display  of  pomp  and  wealth  as 
at  Jeddo,  yet  there  is  a grander  display  of  architectural  ornament  The  palace,  or  enclosed  city,  of  the  sore, 
reign  is  on  a similar  plan  ; but  the  religious  structures,  though  built  only  of  cedar,  are  some  of  them  truly 
splendid,  richly  gilded,  and  placed  in  the  most  picturesque  and  commanding  situations.  Kwmpfer  calculates 
that  there  are,  in  and  around  Meaco,  not  less  than  3893  temples,  served  by  57,098  ntikkn,  or  priests.  Of  these, 
however,  the  greater  part  are  only  wooden  huts,  and  have  nothing  within  but  a looking-glass  and  some  cm 
white  paper.  The  lay  inhabitant*,  according  to  the  last  enumeration,  were  477^)00,  and  the  ecclesiastical, 
including  the  court,  52,000;  making  in  all,  529,000. 

4685.  OtaAo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  Meaco  is  situated,  is  a flourishing  sca-port,  intersected, 
like  Venice,  by  numerous  canals,  which  are  connected  by  bridge*  of  cedar. 

4686.  The  Japanese,  a*  already  observed,  have  now  occupied  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  great  island  of 
Jew  which  are  accessible  and  improvable.  Matsmai,  toe  capital,  is  supposed,  by  Golownm,  to  contain 
fiOJXAJ  souls. 

4687.  b'tmgasaJri,  that  interesting  point  at  which  alone  this  empire  comes  In  contact  with  any  European 
nation,  must  be  noticed  in  closing  our  account  of  Japan.  It  is  a large,  industrious,  trading  town,  containing 
sixty-one  streets,  arranged  without  much  beauty  or  ordef.  On  the  small  adjoining  island  of  Desima,  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  a narrow  channel,  the  Dutch  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their  scanty  commerce.  They 
have  here  a space  of  600  feet  long  by  120  broad,  on  which  they  have  erected  several  large  storehouses,  and 
rendered  them  fire-proof.  The  most  unheard-of  precaution*  are  taken  to  prevent  any  contraband  transaction, 
commercial  or  political.  The  pockets  of  the  officers  and  crew  are  turned  inside  out,  and  the  hands  mated 
over  the  clothes,  and  through  the  hair.  The  trunks  and  chests  arc  emptied,  and  the  boards  struck,  test  they 
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•hould  contain  anv  accrct  cavity.  Long  wire*  or  pike*  are  thrust  through  the  choose*.  butter  tubs,  and  jars 
of  sweetmeat*.  Dezima  is  to  the  Dutch  a complete  prison,  the  gates  of  which  arc  locked  every  night,  and  a 
guard  set  over  them.  Buried  in  this  dungeon,  they  remain  ignorant  of  all  that  is  passing  in  the  world,  and 
gradually  lose  all  curiosity  on  the  subject  Even  the  faculty  of  the  will  becomes  extinct,  for  want  of  exercise : 
so  entirely  are  they  under  the  control  of  the  Japanese.  Yet  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  these  accumulated 
precautions  are  insufficient  to  guard  against  the  powerful  impulse  of  self-interest,  and  that  contraband  trade 
is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent- 

4688.  The  little  that  is  known  respecting  the  peninsula  (f  Corea  may,  with  propriety,  be 
appended  to  the  account  of  the  Japanese  islands.  From  them  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits 
of  Corea,  and  by  the  Yellow  Sea  from  China.  The  country,  400  miles  long  by  150  broad, 
is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a chain  of  mountains ; and,  though  some  parts  are  sterile 
and  rugged,  it  contains  a considerable  extent  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plains.  A great 
part  of  what  was  once  supposed  to  be  main  land  was  found  by  the  expedition  of  Captains  Hall 
and  Maxwell  to  consist  of  an  almost  innumerable  archipelago  of  small  islands,  extending 
along  the  western  coast.  Corea  is  ruled  by  a sovereign  who  pays  homage  and  a small 
tribute  to  China,  but  in  his  general  sway  is  entirely  independent.  The  people  are  very 
little  known,  but  appear  to  be  tall,  handsome,  and  brave.  The  British  expedition,  as  it 
sailed  along,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy ; but  the  same  jealous  anxiety  to  debar 
strangers  from  any  access  into  the  interior  was  conspicuous,  as  in  China  and  Japan.  The 
arts  and  letters  of  China  have  been  to  a great  extent  imported,  and  Corea  has  the  same 
written  language,  though  its  spoken  one  is  entirely  different.  Men  of  letters  undergo 
similar  examinations,  and  hold  the  same  conspicuous  place  as  in  that  country.  Quelpaert, 
off  the  southern  coast,  is  distinguished  by  its  lofty  mountain,  beautifully  covered  with 
cultivation.  The  capital  is  Kingkitao,  an  inland  town,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  country. 


CHAr.  XIV. 

EAST  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

4689.  The  East  Indian  Archipdagq  is  the  name  usually  given  to  a range,  of  fine  and 
large  islands,  lying  east  of  Hindostan,  and  south  of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  and  of 
China.  Although  they  have  few  political  ties  with  each  other,  and  each  island  is  even 
subdivided  into  separate  states,  the  aspect  of  nature,  the  state  of  civilisation,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  people,  present  such  a similarity,  that  they  may  be  advantageously  treated 
under  one  head. 


Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

4690.  The  jmncipal  islands  of  this  range  are  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Molucca  or  Spico 
islands,  and  the  Philippines ; and  it  includes,  also,  several  smaller  islands  and  groupes. 
The  archipelago,  in  general,  has,  on  the  east  the  Pacific,  on  the  west  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
and  seas  and  straits  connected  with  these,  separate  it  on  the  north  from  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  and  China,  on  the  south  from  the  great  islands  of  New  Holland  and 
New  Guinea.  Situated  almost  directly  beneath  the  equator,  it  extends  from  east  to  west 
somewhat  more  than  thirty  degrees,  or  2100  miles. 

4691.  Mountains , in  lofty  ranges,  and  bearing  often  a volcanic  character,  traverse  the 
interior  of  all  the  great  islands.  Mount  Opliir,  in  Sumatra,  according  to  the  measure^ 
ments  of  Captain  Nairne,  rises  to  the  height  of  13,842  feet.  The  peaks  of  this  tropical 
region,  however,  seldom  exhibit  that  dreary  and  desolate  aspect  usual  at  so  great  an 
elevation.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  crowned  almost  to  their  pinnacles  with  lofty 
forests,  luxuriant  shrubs,  and  aromatic  plants,  presenting  the  most  varied  and  picturesque 
scenery. 

4692.  Rivers  cannot  attain  any  great  magnitude,  in  a region  thus  broken  into  islands, 
each  of  which  has  a high  chain  of  mountains  extending  through  its  length,  which  leaves 
only  a plain  of  moderate  breadth  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  streams  are  numerous,  and 
highly  beneficial  for  irrigation.  They  are  perennial,  produced  by  rains  which,  in  countries 
so  near  the  equator,  fall  constantly  throughout  the  year ; while  those  of  Hindostan  are  dry 
during  six  months.  Many  of  them  form  at  their  mouth  commodious  harbours,  and 
minister  to  the  purposes  of  trade ; but,  from  the  causes  above  stated,  can  be  only  of  limited 
and  local  importance.  Lakes}  from  the  same  structure,  are  comparatively  few ; though 
some,  imperfectly  known,  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  regions,  particularly  of 
Sumatra  and  Luconia. 
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Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography* 

Subsect.  1.  Geology* 

4693.  The  geology  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  so  very  imperfectly  known,  that  we 
cannot  lay  before  our  readers  more  than  the  following  notices. 

4694.  Sumatra*  Four  volcanoes,  one  of  them  called  Gunong  Dempo,  rising  about 
12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  described  as  existing  in  this  island.  Granite 
and  other  primitive  rocks  are  enumerated  as  products  of  Sumatra ; and  trap,  limestone,  and 
clays,  probably  of  tertiary  formation,  form  the  lower  parts  of  the  country. 

4695.  Java.  Several  ranges  of  volcanic  mountains  and  hills,  some  of  them  1 2,000  feet  high, 
exist  in  this  island.  Extending  from  these  are  considerable  tracts  of  low  and  flat  country 
composed  of  limestone,  clay,  marl,  and  salt,  which  may  be  of  tertiary  formation.  In  these 
tertiary  districts  there  occur  salses  resembling  those  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  also 
numerous  salt  springs. 

4696.  Banco.  The  principal  mountains  in  this  island  are  composed  of  granite,  with  its 
generally  associated  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  These  are  said  to  be  immediately  bounded  by  a 
formation  of  red  ironstone;  but  Crawfurd,  who  makes  this  statement,  gives  no  description  of 
the  formation.  The  low  tracts  are  deeply  covered  with  alluvium,  which  abounds  in  tinstone. 

4697.  Borneo  appears  to  abound  in  primitive  and  alluvial  formations;  the  secondary 
and  tertiary,  and  those  of  volcanic  origin,  have  not  as  yet  been  accurately  described. 
This  great  island  is  traversed  by  several  chains  of  mountains,  of  which  the  principal  one 
ranges  north  and  south,  not  far  from  the  east  coast.  These  mountains  abound  in  primitive 
rocks,  which  in  many  places  afford  numerous  and  large  rock  crystals.  The  lower  districts 
contain  various  secondary  formations,  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  alluvium.  Volca- 
noes are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  different  quarters.  The  island  is  celebrated  for  its  gold 
and  diamonds. 

4693.  Philippine  Islands.  These  islands  arc  represented  as  very  mountainous,  and 
abounding  in  volcanoes  and  sulphur. 

4699.  Molucca  Islands.  The  largest  island  of  the  group,  Celebes,  is  said  to  be  very 
rugged  and  mountainous.  It  contains  several  volcanoes  in  a state  of  activity  ; and  primitive 
rocks,  of  various  descriptions,  more  or  less  richly  impregnated  with  gold,  and  diversified 
with  cavities  lined  with  rock  crystals,  occur  in  many  quarters.  The  volcanic  tracts  afford 
immense  quantities  of  sulphur.  The  smaller  islands  of  this  group  are  principally  of 
volcanic  formation. 

4700.  The  Indian  Archipelago^  as  Crawfurd  remarks,  so  remarkable  for  the  rich  variety  of 
its  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  is  hardly  less  distinguished  for  its  mineral  wealth. 
The  mineral  products  which  particularly  deserve  notice,  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  are 
the  following : —tin,  gold,  copper,  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  the  diamond, 

1.  Tin.  Here,  as  in  Europe,  the  only  ore  of  this  metal  is  the  oxide  of  tin,  or 
tinstone.  In  geographical  distribution,  tin  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Banca,  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  and  the  islets  on  its  coasts,  with  Junkceylon.  It  exists  either  in  greater  abund- 
ance, or  is  obtained  with  least  labour  and  difficulty,  in  the  island  of  Banca,  which  affords  at 
present  by  far  the  greater  quantity  of  the  tin  of  commerce  of  the  Archipelago.  In  Banca, 
the  principal  mountains  are  of  granite  ; while  those  of  inferior  elevation,  according  to  Craw- 
furd, are  of  red  ironstone.  In  the  low  tracts  between  these  the  tin  ore  is  found,  and 
hitherto  always  in  alluvial  deposits,  seldom  farther  than  twenty-five  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  strata  in  which  it  is  found  are  always  horizontal.  The  tin  of  Banca  and  the  other 
Indian  islands  finds  its  way  into  almost  every  part  of  the  world ; but  China  and  the  conti- 
nent of  India  are  its  principal  markets. 

2.  Gold.  Next  to  tin,  gold  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  mineral  products  of  the 
Archipelago.  It  is  universally  distributed  throughout  the  Archipelago,  but  abounds  most 
in  those  countries  which  are  composed  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  those  islands  which  form  the  western  and  northern  barriers  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  exists  but  in  small  quantities,  rarely  worth  mining,  in  the  great  volcanic  range  extend- 
ing from  Java  to  Timor-laut.  Borneo  affords  by  far  the  largest  quantity.  Next  to  it  is 
Sumatra,  and,  in  succession,  the  jteninsula,  Celebes,  and  Lu^on.  In  the  great  island  of 
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New  Guinea  gold  occurs,  but  in  what  quantity  is  not  known.  In  the  Indian  islands 
gold  occurs  either  in  fixed  rocks  or  in  alluvial  deposits : the  fixed  rocks,  mentioned  by 
Crawford,  are  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate.  The  gold  is  never  absolutely 
pure;  always  containing  silver,  and  frequently  copper.  The  gold  of  Banjar-laut,  for 
example,  usually  contains,  in  100  parts,  gold  90  parts,  silver  4 parts,  and  copper  6 parts. 
The  gold  of  Larak,  in  the  same  island,  affords,  in  100  parts,  gold  86  parts,  silver 
6 parts,  and  copper  8 parts.  The  gold  of  Pontianak,  in  100  ports,  contains  83  parts 
of  gold,  16  of  silver,  and  about  1 of  copper.  A small  part  of  the  gold  of  commerce 
of  the  Indian  islands  is  obtained  by  mining  in  the  solid  rocks;  some  from  wash- 
ing the  sand  and  mud  of  brooks  and  rivers,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  by  washing 
deposits  of  gold  in  alluvial  districts.  The  annual  amount  of  gold  thus  collected  throughout 
the  Archipelago  is  estimated  by  Crawford  at  658,176/.  sterling. 

3.  Iron  and  Copper.  Iron  and  copper  are,  besides  tin  and  gold,  the  only  metals 
found  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Iron  occurs  but  in  small  quantity.  Copper  ores  are 
met  with  in  Sumatra,  Timor,  and  in  the  territory  of  Sambas  in  Borneo.  Copper  is  found 
in  its  native  state  in  Sumatra  and  Timor. 

4.  Diamond*  Borneo  is  the  only  Indian  island  which  affords  the  most  precious  of 
all  known  minerals  ; and  there  the  diamond  is  confined  to  the  south  and  the  west  coast* 
principally  in  the  territories  of  the  princes  of  Banjarmassin  and  Pontianak.  The  principal 
mines  are  at  a place  called  Landak,  from  which  the  diamonds  of  Borneo,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  Hindostan,  are  usually  designated.  It  is  the  same  country  that  is  most 
remarkable  for  the  production  of  gold,  in  which  the  diamond  is  found.  The  diamond  is 
in  great  repute  among  all  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  and,  indeed,  is  the  only  gem  in 
much  esteem,  or  much  worn  by  them.  One  of  the  largest  known  diamonds  is  now  in 
Borneo,  in  the  possession  of  the  prince  of  Matan,  and  was  found  in  the  mines  of  Landak 
about  a century  ago.  It  is  still  in  its  rough  state,  and  weighs  367  carats.  Iu  real  value  is 
269,378/. 

5 . Sulphur.  There  is  no  volcanic  mountain  in  Java  that  does  not  afford  sulphur* 
but  the  best  and  most  abundant  supply  is  obtained  from  the  great  mountain  of  Banyu- 
tuangi,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  Here,  and  in  similar  situations  in  Java,  and 
other  volcanic  islands  of  the  Indian  group,  sulphur  is  obtained  without  difficulty,  and  in 
such  a state  of  purity  as  to  require  no  preparation  for  the  market. 

6.  Salt . Salt  springs  occur  in  several  of  the  islands,  more  especially  in  Java,  where 
they  are  very  abundant.  Much  of  the  salt  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  these  spring  waters 
by  evaporation. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

4701.  Tropical  Idamls  of  Asia.  — Under  this  head  we  include  Ceylon,  with  the  is! .mils 
of  the  Malay  archipelago ; a country  eminent,  from  the  earliest  times,  for  the  splendour 
of  its  vegetable  productions,  and  more  especially  for  their  fragrance.  But  of  all  their 
wonderful  productions,  the  most  remarkable  yet  discovered  is  the  Rafflesia  Amoldii 
[Jig.  700.)  ; a plant  without  stem,  without  leaves,  with  roots  so  minute  that  they  are  em- 
bedded in  the  slender  stem  of  a 
•pedes  of  vine,  and  as  it  were 
incorporated  with  that  stem,  yet 
bearing  a flower  of  the  most 
enormous  dimensions.  It  is  a 
native  of  Sumatra,  and  is  one 
of  the  surprising  novelties  de- 
tected there  by  Sr  Stamford 
Raffles,  and  his  friend  and  medical 
attendant,  Dr.  Arnold.  The  first 
appearance  of  this  extraordinary' 
flower,  upon  the  stem  of  the  vine 
on  which  it  grows  parasitical ly, 
and  where  the  seeds  happen  to 
alight,  is  that  of  a small  tubercle, 
which  almost  resembles  a swelling  in  the  bark.  This  gradually  enlarges,  sail  preserving 
its  rounded  form,  till  the  bud  has  attained  its  full  siie.  It  then  considerably  resembles  a 
large  cabbage.  At  length,  the  flower  (the  entire  plant,  indeed)  expands,  and  presents  a 
blossom  of  the  most  gigantic  stature.  Its  diameter  is  three  feet  and  a half,  it*  weight 
fifteen  pounds,  and  the  hollow  in  the  centre  is  of  the  capacity  of  fifteen  pints,  English 
measure.  The  thickness  of  the  petals  is  not  less  than  an  inch  and  a half  near  the  base  : the 
colour  a brick  red,  inclining  to  orange,  wrinkled  or  embossed  on  the  surface,  and  marked 
with  deeper  blotches  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground,  and  with  white  spot*.  The  plant 
is  dicecious.  The  stamens  form  a sort  of  beaded  circle  around  a central  abortive  pistil ; 
which  is  itself  a large  fleshy  excrescence,  flat  at  the  top,  and  beset  with  elongated  pro- 
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jections,  which  Dr.  Arnold  dcdam  resembled  cow’s  horns.  This  superb  flower  soon 
decays,  and  is  endowed  with  a most  powerful  but  disagreeable  odour,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Stapelias,  attracts  flies  in  great  abundance.  The  plant  has  been  admirably  illustrated 
by  the  learned  Brown,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Linnean  Transactions  j yet,  notwith- 
standing his  excellent  description,  and  the  accurate  explanatory  figure  with  which  it  is 
accompanied,  from  the  pencil  of  M.  Bauer,  clearly  allowing  its  title  to  a place  among  the 
Pbmnogamous  or  flowering  plants,  Sprengel,  in  hit  System  a Vcgctabilium,  has,  strange  to 
say,  arranged  it  along  with  the  Cryptogamic  plants,  and  near  to  the  Fungi ! It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  largest  known  flower  in  the  world. 

4702.  Scarab)  lot  interesting,  if  we  consider  the  structure  of  its  foliage,  is  the  famous 
Nepenthes  distillatoria  (Jig.  701.),  or  Pitcher  plant,  a native  of  a considerable  portion  of 

Southern  India,  especially  the  islands,  and  formerly 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  Other  species, 
and  even  more  curious  in  the  nature  of  the  leaves,  are 
found  in  Java;  but  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to 
the  species  above  mentioned,  which  has  now  attained 
to  great  perfection  in  the  stoves  of  our  botanic  gar- 
dens, especially  those  of  Mr.  Loddiges,  and  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

4703.  There  is  not  a more  interesting  spectacle  of  the 
kind,  perhaps,  in  all  Britain,  than  to  behold  the  fine 
plant  of  Nepenthes  which  exists  in  the  stove  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  at  Edinburgh.  Planted  in  a tub, 
whose  soil  is  kept  constantly  moist  by  a covering  of 
living  Sphagnum  and  other  Mosses,  its  stem,  1 8 to  20 
feet  long,  rises  from  the  midst  of  these ; it  is  branched, 
and  climbs  among  the  wires  that  traverse  the  rafters  of 
the  roof,  supporting  itself  by  means  of  its  tendrils, 
bearing,  especially  towards  the  extremity,  very  many 
leaves,  which  look  more  like  the  contrivance  of  art 
than  a production  of  nature.  The  whole  leaf,  including  the  petiole  or  stalk,  is  two  feet 
and  more  in  length.  The  petiole  itself  is,  below  the  middle,  winged  with  a very  broad 
margin,  to  that  degree  that  it  is  commonly  taken  for  the  leaf  itself ; upwards,  it  forms 
a long,  stout,  filiform  cirrbus,  or  tendril,  which  is  more  or  less  spirally  twisted,  even  when 
it  does  not  catch  hold  of  any  surrounding  object  to  support  the  parent  stem.  Its  ex- 
tremity bangs  down,  and  is  terminated  by  the  true  leaf,  or  leafy  portion ; but  which, 
from  its  remarkable  appearance,  is  called  an  appendage  to  the  leaf.  Instead  of  being 
flat,  it  is  hollowed  out,  like  sn  elongated  pitcher;  it  is  six  to  nine  inches  long,  atte- 
nuated at  the  base,  where  it  is  curved  or  arched,  and  then  it  suddenly  turns  upward. 
It  is  obscurely  striated,  and  on  each  side,  at  the  front,  marked  with  two  prominent 
wings  or  membranes ; it  is  ventricose  upwards,  slightly  expanding  at  the  moutb,  which  is 
oblique ; in  a young  state  completely  and  firmly  covered  by  a lid  or  operculum,  which  is 
flat,  and  marked  with  two  winged  nerves,  and  fixed  by  the  beck  to  the  upper  margin  of  the 
mouth.  After  a time,  this  lid  opens,  still  continuing  attached  by  a point  at  the  back  ; but 
which,  though  in  the  act  of  opening  it  supplies  the  place  of  a hinge,  is  not  capable  of  any 
further  movement:  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher,  which  is  heart-shaped,  is  now  quite  exposed 
to  view,  and  exhibits  a remarkably  thickened  margin,  which  is  closely,  transversely,  and 
most  beautifully  plaited.  The  colour  of  the  pitcher  is  pale  green,  often  tinged  and  spotted 
with  red,  purple  within,  where  it  is  glandular,  especially  near  the  base. 

4704.  At  if  the  better  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  a pitcher,  this  curious  leaf  contains  a 
watery  fluid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  plant  itself ; for  it  is  often  most  abundant  while  the 
lid  is  perfectly  dosed,  and  when  the  water  could  not  be  received  by  any  external  agency. 
Neither  is  this  fluid  of  the  nature  of  common  water.  In  each  of  the  unexpended  pitchers 
of  the  Edinburgh  plant  was  about  a drachm  of  limpid  fluid.  " This,”  says  Dr.  Graham,  in 
his  description  of  the  plant,  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  for  1827,  “ bad 
a subacid  taste,  which  increases  after  the  rising  of  the  lid,  when  the  fluid  slowly  evaporated. 
My  friend.  Dr.  Turner,  perceived  it  to  emit,  while  boiling,  an  odour  like  baked  apples, 
from  containing  a trace  of  vegetable  matter,  and  be  found  that  it  yielded  minute  crystals 
of  superoxalate  of  potash,  on  being  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  pitcher  whose  con- 
tents Dr.  Turner  analysed  was  a large  one ; it  had  not  opened,  and  the  whole  fluid  weighed 
only  sixty-six  grains.” 

4705.  In  the  plants  at  the  Glasgow  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  generally  a very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  fluid,  after  the  lid  is  expanded  and  the  pitcher  has  attained  its  full 
developement ; and,  whether  in  pursuit  of  that  liquid  or  from  any  other  cause  we  are  not 
able  to  say,  insects  are  attracted  thither  in  great  quantities,  and  ants  in  particular ; so  that  the 
pitchers  are  often  found  quite  black  within,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
latter ; and  the  quantity  thus  destroyed  is  very  great. 
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4706.  In  Ceylon , in  China,  and  the  other  parts  of  India,  where  this  plant  is  a native,  it 
is  probable  that  the  secretion  is  far  more  abundant  than  when  cultivated  in  our  stoves  ; and, 
if  we  may  credit  the  narration  of  travellers,  the  pitcher  is  generally  filled  with  a clear  limpid 
fluid,  and  the  lid  is  then  closed ; the  latter  opens  during  the  day,  and  the  water  is  reduced 
by  one  half ; but  this  loss  is  repaired  during  the  night,  so  that  next  morning  the  pitcher  is 
replenished,  and  anew  closed  by  the  lid.  This  alternate  closing  and  opening  of  the  lid  is 
at  variance  with  what  we  have  observed  in  our  plants.  Small  aquatic  shrimps,  too.  Rum. 
phius  tells  us,  inhabit  the  fluid. 

4707.  In  some  ports  of  India , Rumphius  and  Flacourt  assure  us  that  the  natives  enter- 
tain some  curious  and  superstitious  notions  respecting  this  plant.  They  believe  that  if  they 
sever  the  pitchers  and  pour  out  the  water,  it  will  not  fail  to  rain  during  the  day.  When 
they  dread  this  state  of  weather,  they  are  very  careful  not  to  cut  the  pitchers.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  periods  of  great  drought,  they  hasten  to  the  w'oods,  sever  the  pitchers  of 
the  Nepenthes,  and  pour  out  the  liquid,  firmly  persuaded  that  rain  will  then  ensue. 

4708.  The  generic  name  Nepenthes  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying,  with- 
out sorrow.  Homer  speaks  of  an  Egyptian  plant  called  Nepenthes,  which  was  employed 
by  Helen  to  dispel  grief  from  her  guests  : in  the  same  way,  probably,  Linnaeus,  who  applied 
the  name  in  the  present  instance,  might  suppose  that  the  liquid  contained  in  the  pitcher 
was  calculated  to  allay  the  thirst  and  consequent  misery  of  the  traveller.  The  word 
distillatoriai  it  will  be  immediately  perceived,  implies  the  secretion  and  concentration  of  the 
fluid  in  the  pitcher.  Thus  we  see  how  admirably  are  the  names  of  plants  calculated,  in 
many  cases,  to  characterise  some  property  residing  in  the  plant  itself,  or  to  impress  some 
portion  of  its  history  on  our  minds  ! 

4709.  We  have  a striking  instance , in  the  plant  cultivated  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  of  the  importance  of  the  stamens  and  pistil  of  plants.  We  have  already  observed 
that  the  Nepenthes  is  dioecious.  The  Edinburgh  plant  was  a staminiferous  one,  and  flowered 
annually ; but,  of  course,  bore  no  fruit.  In  the  stove  of  Professor  Dunbar's  garden  was 
a pistilliferous  one  ; which,  standing  by  itself,  was  equally  barren.  The  blossoms  of  the 
latter  were  dusted  with  the  farina  from  the  former,  when  the  germen  ripened  into  perfect 
fruit. 

4710.  The  appearance  of  the  germinating  plant  is  most  curious.  The  minute  seeds, 
produced  by  the  process  just  mentioned,  readily  vegetated  on  being  sown  in  the  spring  in 
pots  of  peat  earth,  covered  with  a plate  of  glass,  and  standing  in  pans  of  water.  They 
began  to  sprout  in  April  and  May.  The  plumule  rises  before  the  cotyledons  are  expanded  : 
when  the  latter  takes  place,  tlie  first  little  pitcher  appears  in  the  centre ; then  the  radicle 
pushes  through  the  arillus  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  plumule.  In  a rather  more 
advanced  state,  three  pitchers  are  evolved,  each  with  its  closed  lid,  which  is  slightly  muri- 
cated;  and  there  are,  upon  the  body  of  the  pitcher,  two  prominent  and  ciliated  wings. 
The  cotyledons  now  begin  to  wither  and  to  become  deflected.  Five  pitchers  are  formed. 
These  little  pitchers,  destitute  of  the  broad  leafstalks,  present  a truly  extraordinary 
appearance,  rising  a little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  most  beautifully 
delicate  texture. 

er  consideration  astonish  us  by  the  singularity  of  some  of 
their  vegetable  products,  the  importance  of  others,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  renders  them  equally  interest- 
ing. A large  group  of  them  is  especially  termed  the 
Spice  Islands ; a denomination  which,  though  usually 
limited  to  part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  may  with 
equal  justice  be  extended  to  Ceylon.  Linnnus,  who 
has  drawn  a beautiful,  though  too  highly  coloured,  pic- 
ture of  the  vegetation  of  Ceylon,  while  comparing  it 
with  that  of  northern  Europe,  says  of  it,  — **  A deli- 
cious climate  has  afforded  plants  of  such  rarity  and 
value  to  this  island,  that  scarcely  any  other  soil  can  vie 
with  it  in  the  abundance  of  its  aromatic  productions. 
While  Pine  forests  occupy  our  cold  and  sterile  regions, 
in  Ceylon  Cinnamon  trees  constitute  whole  groves;  in 
such  plenty,  indeed,  that  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed 
to  employ  the  wood  for  household  furniture,  for  fuel,  and 
for  cooking.  Our  gardens  are  planted  with  apples  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  and  other  similar  trees ; but  in  Ceylon, 
nothing  save  the  lofty  Polina  are  esteemed,  among  which 
the  Cocoa  nuts  chiefly  afford  the  needful  food,  utensils, 
and  every  tiling  necessary  to  mankind.  The  Caryota 
there  yields  a wine,  called  sury.  The  Coryphee  (fig,  702.) 
extend  their  broad,  smooth,  and  plaited  fronds,  which 
serve  for  shade  and  shelter,  here  most  requisite  for 
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protection  from  the  sun’s  rays,  as  well  os  from  sudden  showers,  to  the  natives, 
whose  only  garment  is  a small  piece  of  linen.  Date  Palms,  and  the  superb  Bananas, 
decorated  with  wide-spreading  and  glossy  foliage,  yield,  in  great  profusion,  racemes 
of  the  most  delicious  fruit;  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  valuable  productions  with  which  the 
soil  every  where  abounds,  such  as  Mangoes,  the  Jack,  Malay  Apples,  Psidia,  Oranges  and 
Citrons,  Cashew  nuts,  Averrhoas,  &c.  Our  fields  are  sown  with  common  Barley  and  Rye; 
but  those  of  the  Cingalese  receive  nothing  but  Rice,  which  affords  them  flour  and  bread. 
Our  marshes  are  covered  with  Cal  lie ; theirs  with  the  pungent  A i noma.  Persicarias  occupy 
our  waste  places ; but  with  them  grow  different  species  of  Pepper.  In  our  meadows  spring  the 
Ranunculus,  Plantain,  Convallarifc.  and  many  other  neglected  plants;  in  theirs,  numerous 
kinds  of  Hedysarum,  Galega,  Hibiscus,  Justicia,  Cleome,  Impatiens,  Amomum,  Myrtle,  and 
Ricinus;  besides  numerous  climbers,  as  ijiomeea,  Dioscorea,  Basella,  Aristolochia,  Ophio- 
glossum,  Phaseolus,  Momordica,  Bryonia,  Vine,  Cissus,  Pothos,  Lorarithus,  and  Acrostichum. 
In  the  room  of  the  Meadowsweet  and  Mints,  tile  meadows  in  Ceylon  are  covered  with 
Basil,  and  the  woods  with  Cinnamon.  Every  where  occur  the  most  precious  aromatics. 
Ginger,  Cardamom,  Galanga,  Costus,  Acorns,  Schccnanthus,  Calamus  aromsticus,  and 
flowers  of  the  most  exquisite  structure  and  colour  and  fragrance,  such  as  Crinum,  Pancra- 
tium, Poinciana,  Gloriosa,  as  well  as  those  plants  which  saturate  the  night  air  with  their 
delicious  odour,  such  as  Polyanthes  and  Nyctanthes. ” Most  of  that  are  equally  natives  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

4712.  The  Cinnamon , for  which  Ceylon  is  so  famous,  is  the  bark  of  a species  of  Laurel 
( Taurus  dnnamomum ) ( Jig.  703.),  remarkable,  with  some  other  species  possessing  similar 

properties,  for  its  coriaceous  leaf,  marked 
with  three  strong  nerves.  It  was  ori- 
ginally found  wild,  only,  and  there  in 
very  small  quantities,  at  the  south-west- 
ern district  of  the  island  ; but  when  the 
Dutch  first  obtained  a settlement  in 
Ceylon,  they  found  so  many  inconve- 
niences to  arise  from  this  limited  supply, 
that  they  began  to  cultivate  the  cinna- 
mon in  four  or  five  very  large  gardens, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  enterprising 
Governor  Falck.  The  extent  of  these 
plantations  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  the  quantity  of  spice  annually  ob- 
tained from  them  exceeded  400,000  lbs., 
and  that  from  25,000  to  26,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  cinnamon  department. 

4713.  The  rigour  with  which  the  Dutch  enforced  the  regulations  by  which  they  kept  the 
monopoly  of  cinnamon  to  themselves  is  truly  revolting,  and  forms  a blot  on  their  national 
character.  Death  was  the  punishment  awarded,  and  mercilessly  inflicted,  on  any  person 
who  should  wilfully  injure  a cinnamon  plant,  or  even  sell  or  give  aw  ay  a single  stick  of  it, 
or  extract  the  oil  from  the  foliage,  or  peel  off  any  of  the  bark.  In  order  to  keep  up  the 
high  price  of  the  spices,  the  Dutch  government  used  to  have  them  destroyed,  when  the 
stock  had  accumulated,  sometimes  by  throwing  them  into  the  sea,  and  sometimes  by  burning 
them.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1760,  a pile  of  these  aromatics  was  consumed  near 
the  stadthouse,  at  Amsterdam,  of  which  the  price  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  livres,  and 
a similar  wanton  destruction  took  place  on  the  following  day.  The  air  was  perfumed  with 
this  incense,  and  the  essential  oils  were  distilled,  and  flowed  in  a spicy  stream  down  the 
street,  to  the  regret  of  the  spectators,  who  were  not  permitted  to  appropriate  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  valuable  substance. 

4714.  The  cinnamon  tree  grows,  in  a natural  state,  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and 
sends  out  large  spreading  branches,  clothed  with  thick  foliage.  The  leaves  are  first  quite 
pendent,  of  a delicate  rose  colour,  and  most  tender  texture : they  soon,  however,  turn 
yellow,  and  then  green.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  panicles,  and  are  small  and  white; 
partaking,  as  well  as  the  foliage,  of  the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  yields 
an  oil,  which  becomes  waxy  and  solid,  and  of  which  a kind  of  candles  is  made,  whose 
agreeable  odour  caused  them  to  be  appropriated,  in  the  kingdom  of  Candy,  to  the  use  of 
the  court. 

4715.  When  the  cinnamon  tree  is  three  years  old,  it  affords  one  shoot  fit  to  yield  bark  : 
but  eight  years  of  growth  are  needful  before  it  can  be  freely  cut.  At  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  the  tree  is  strongest,  and  those  plants  which  grow  in  dry  and  rocky  spots  produce  the 
roost  pungent  and  aromatic  hark.  The  shoots  are  cut  when  nearly  an  inch  thick,  and  two 
or  three  feet  long ; they  are  immediately  harked,  and  the  epidermis  scraped  off',  during 
which  process  a delightful  fragrance  is  diffused  around.  The  hark  is  dried  in  the  sun, 
when  it  curls  up,  and  acquires  a darker  tint,  and,  the  smaller  portions  being  rolled  within 
the  larger  ones,  the  whole  is  packed,  and  considered  fit  for  exportation.  Two  harvests  are 
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sometimes  obtained  annually  from  the  same  tree*.  Cassia,  or  Laurut  Cassia,  is  in  its 
botanical  characters  scarcely  different  from  the  true  cinnamon.  In  quality  it  is  much  in- 
ferior, though  often  surreptitiously  sold  for  it.  It  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 


Bastard  Cinnamon. 

■4716.  Camphor  is  equally  the  produce  of  a species  of  Laurel  ( Laurut  Camphora) 
(Jig.  704.) ; but  its  leaves  do  not  exhibit  the  three  strong 
parallel  nerves  of  the  L.  Cinnamotnum  and  L.  Cassia. 
The  whole  tree  has  a strong  odour  of  camphor,  and  this 
substance  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  roots  and 
smaller  branches.  They  arc  cut  into  chips,  and  distilled 
within  an  iron  pot,  in  which  they  are  suspended  above 
boiling  water ; the  steam  of  which,  penetrating  the  twigs, 
raises  the  camphor  to  fly  off,  and  it  becomes  concreted  on 
straws  which  are  placed  in  the  head  of  the  still.  Camphor 
is  much  employed  in  medicine  as  a stimulant  and  cordial. 

47 1 7.  The  Sumatran  Camphor  is  found  concreted  in  the 
clefts  of  the  bark  of  Dryobalanops  Camphors.  This  is  said 
to  be  more  expensive  and  fragrant  than  the  Japanese  kind, 
and  does  not  so  soon  evaporate  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
h sent,  therefore,  to  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is  more 
highly  valued  than  the  native  produce  of  these  countries : 
this  last,  however,  and  not  the  Sumatran,  is  the  camphor 
usually  imported  into  this  country. 

4718.  The  Clove  (CaruophyUus  aromaticut)  (fig.  70S.)  is  one  of  the  most  precious  com- 
modities of  the  East,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  commerce.  Almost  every  part  of  the 

plant  is  covered  with  minute  dots  or  glands,  which  con- 
tain the  essential  oil  that  gives  the  aromatic  odour  to  it. 
These  abound,  particularly,  in  the  substance  of  the  germen, 
near  the  epidermis.  The  Clove  was  introduced  to  the 
Kew  Gardens,  in  1797,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Its  native 
country  is  the  Moluccas ; but,  from  its  value  as  a spice, 
its  culture  has  extended  to  the  East  and  West  Indies ; 
and  we  must  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
details  respecting  a plant  of  such  importance,  that  it  was 
once  the  staple  commodity  of  some  of  the  East  India 
Islands,  particularly  Amboyna. 

4719.  The  dove  if  merchandise  it  the  unerpanded  Jtower  t 
the  corolla  forming  a ball  or  sphere  on  the  top,  lietween 
tile  teeth  of  the  calyx : thus,  with  the  narrow  base  or 
germen  tapering  downwards,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
nail ; a similarity,  indeed,  much  more  striking  in  the  dry 
than  in  the  fresh  state  of  the  bud.  Hence  the  Dutch 
call  it  nagheli  the  Spaniards,  rlavo;  the  Italians,  chiodo ; 
and  the  French,  clou  i from  which  the  English  clove  is 
evidently  derived.  The  uses  of  cloves  arc  well  known, 
as  giving  flavour  to  dishes  and  wines ; and  as  stimulant, 
tonic,  and  exhilarating  in  medicine.  These  properties,  with  the  acrid  and  burning  taste, 
depend  on  the  essential  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  them  by  distillaUon. 

472a  The  cloves  are  gathered  by  the  hand,  or  beaten  with  reeds,  so  as  to  fall  upon  cloths 
placed  under  the  tree,  and  dried  by  fire ; or,  what  is  better, 
in  the  sun.  The  fully  formed  berries,  which  are  about  an 
inch  long,  pear-shaped,  and  of  a beautiful  violet  colour,  are 
preserved  in  sugar,  and  eaten  after  dinner,  to  promote 
digestion. 

4721.  The  true  Nutmeg  tree  (Myristica  qfficinaht) 
(Jig.  706.)  is,  as  well  as  the  Clove,  a native  of  the 
Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  and  principally  confined  to 
that  group  called  the  Islands  of  Banda,  where  it  bears 
both  blossom  and  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In 
their  native  country,  the  trees  arc  almost  always  loaded 
with  blossoms  and  fruit.  The  gathering  of  the  latter 
takes  place  at  three  periods  of  the  year:  in  July  and 
August,  when  the  nuts  are  roost  abundant ; but  the  Mace 
is  thinner  than  on  the  smaller  fruits,  which  are  gathered 
during  November,  the  second  time  of  collecting : the  third 
harvest  takes  place  in  March,  or  early  in  April,  when  both 
die  Nutmegs  and  Mace  are  in  greatest  perfection,  their 
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□umber  not  being  so  great,  and  the  season  being  dry.  The  outer  pulpy  coat  is  removed, 
and  afterwards  the  mace,  which,  when  fresh,  is  of  a beautiful  crimson  colour,  and 
covers  the  whole  nut.  The  nuts  are  then  placed  over  a slow  fire,  when  the  dark 
shell  which,  immediately  beneath  the  mace,  coats  the  seed,  becomes  brittle ; and  the 
seeds,  or  nutmegs  of  commerce,  drop  out:  these  are  then  soaked  in  sea  water,  and 
impregnated  with  lime,  a process  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  securing  the 
fruit  from  the  attacks  of  iusects,  and  of  destroying  the  vegetating  property.  It,  further, 
prevents  the  volatilisation  of  the  arotna.  The  Mace  is  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
then  sprinkled  with  salt  water,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  exportation.  The  uses  both 
of  nutmegs  and  mace  are  well  known,  whether  in  a medicinal  or  economical  [joint  of 
view.  The  whole  fruit,  preserved  in  sugar,  is  brought  to  table  with  the  dessert,  but  not  till 
after  the  acrid  principle  has  been,  in  a great  measure,  removed,  by  repeated  washings.  An 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  both  these  spices,  by  distillation,  and  a less  volatile  one,  by 
expression. 

4722.  Pepper,  the  seeds  of  Piper  nigrum  ( Jig.  707.),  is  another  spice,  which  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  islands  in  question,  as  well  as  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  trade. 
It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Theophrastus 
and  Dioscorides,  who,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  distinguished 
Ijetween  the  white  and  black  pepper.  And  whilst  the  use  of 
Betel  Pepper,  to  which  we  shall  next  allude,  is  confined 
almost  w holly  to  the  Eastern  nations,  the  common  pepper  is 
an  article  of  general  use  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
Still,  it  is  in  Asia,  where  the  stomach  is  weakened  by  ex- 
cessive perspirations,  produced  by  the  beat  of  the  climate,  by 
a humid  atmosphere,  and  a too  general  addiction  to  vegetable 
diet,  that  it  is  employed  as  a powerful  stimulant.  Thus,  in  a 
medical  point  of  view,  it  has  been  found  to  act  as  an  excellent 
tonic,  calculated  to  create  appetite  and  promote  digestion. 
The  Pepper  plant,  or  Pepper  vine,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is 
a weak  climber,  which  attaches  itself  by  small  fibres  to  other  bodies,  or  to  the  ground,  like 
ivy  j it  bears  large  heart-shaped,  veiny  leaves,  and  long  slender  catkins  of  flowers,  succeeded 
by  the  berries,  which  we  term  peppercorns.  These,  when  covered  with  their  natural  husk  or 
coat,  constitute  black  pepper.  White  pepper  is  the  same  fruit,  deprived  of  its  outer  covering, 
which  is  accomplished  by  soaking  the  grains  in  water,  when  the  coat  swells  and  bursts.  It 
is  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun,  and,  by  friction  and  winnowing,  cleared  of  the  husk.  It  is 
then  of  a paler  colour  ; but,  as  the  shell  or  bark  contains  a powerful  principle,  it  is  evident 
that  white  pepper  loses  much  of  its  stimulating  property,  and  is  inferior  to  the  black. 
Mr.  Marsden  informs  us,  that  as  soon  as  any  of  the  corns  on  a bunch  change  from  green  to 
red,  it  i$  considered  fit  for  gathering ; for,  if  pulled  ripe,  many  of  the  seeds  would  drop  off’. 
It  is  collected  and  spread  to  dry  in  the  sun  j nor  are  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  that  may 
occur  during  its  exposure  thought  to  injure  it.  In  this  situation  it  becomes  black  and 
shrivelled,  as  we  see  it  in  Europe,  and  is  hand-rubbed,  to  separate  the  grains  from  the 
stalk.  That  which  is  pulled  at  the  most  proper  stage  of  maturity  will  shrivel  least ; if  plucked 
too  soon,  it  falls  into  dust.  Thus,  weight  is  the  great  test  of  goodness  in  pepper,  and 
machines  are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  light  kind  from  the  sound.  Two 
crops  are  generally  produced  in  one  year;  the  culture  is  attended  with  some  trouble,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  pepper  gardens  scrupulously  free  from  weeds,  and  to  give  them  suf- 
ficient irrigation.  In  the  small  island  of  Penang,  the  crop  of  pepper,  in  1802,  was  estimated 
at  about  2)6,000  dollars.  Sumatra  also  yields  this  spice;  but  the  quantity  is  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  the  produce  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  whence  no  less  than  ten  full 

cargoes,  amounting  to  8,000,000  or  9,000,000 
lbs.,  might  be  annually  exported.  But  half 
this  quantity  is  carried  over  the  mountains  to 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  to  the  north,  to  the 
Deccan,  and  farther  on,  to  different  parts  of 
Hindostan.  This  pepper  is  esteemed  the 
best  in  all  Asia,  and  is  most  sought  after  by 
foreign  nations. 

4723.  Another  kind  of  pepper  in  general 
cultivation  and  repute  throughout  India,  is  the 
Piper  Betle,  or  Betel  pepper  (Jig,  708.).  Its 
use  may  be  traced  to  a very  remote  date ; for, 
in  an  ancient  Sanscrit  inscription  on  stone, 
published  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  this  plant  is 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  the 
country  ; “ in  its  towns  are  numerous  groves 
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of  mangou,  plantations  of  luxuriant  betel,  and  fields  of  rice  ; channels  of  water,  and  wells  ; 
opulent  men  and  beautiful  women ; temples  of  gods  and  of  the  saints ; and  men  blessed 
with  vigour  of  body  and  every  virtue.’* 

4724.  The  habit  of  this  plant  resembles  black  or  common  pepper;  but  the  leaves  and 
catkins  are  much  larger,  the  former  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  more  oblique,  and  the  corns  or 
seeds  infinitely  bigger.  In  the  East  Indies,  and  especially  the  Malay  islands,  the  inhabitants 
have,  almost  from  time  immemorial,  considered  the  Betel  Pepper  as  a necessary  of  life ; and 
this,  not  by  itself,  but  with  the  use  of  lime  and  the  Areca  nut,  together  constituting  a mas- 
ticatory, employed  by  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages.  Various  travellers  relate  particulars  of 
the  use  of  this  plant ; but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  of  Marsden,  in  his  History  tf 
Sumatra;  the  custom  of  chewing  the  Betel-leaf  being,  perhaps,  more  prevalent  among  the 
Malays  than  any  other  nation.  “ Whether,”  he  says,  “ to  blunt  the  edge  of  painful  reflection, 
or  owing  to  an  aversion  our  natures  have  to  total  inaction,  most  nations  have  been  addicted 
to  the  practice  of  enjoying,  by  mastication  or  otherwise,  the  flavour  of  substances  possessing 
an  inebriating  quality.  The  South  Americans  chew  the  Cocoa  and  Mainbeco,  and  the 
Eastern  people,  the  Betel  and  Areca;  or,  as  they  arc  called  in  the  Malay  language,  the 
Sirih  and  Pinang.  This  custom  is  universal  among  the  Sumatrans,  who  carry  the  ingredients 
constantly  about  them,  and  serve  them  to  their  guests  on  all  occasions ; the  prince  in  a gold 
stand,  and  the  poor  man  in  a brass  box  or  mat  bag.  The  betel-stands  of  the  better  ranks  of 
people  are  usually  of  silver,  embossed  with  rude  figures.  The  Sultan  of  Moco-moco  was 
presented  with  one  by  the  East  India  Company  with  their  arms  on  it ; and  he  possesses 
another,  besides,  of  gold  filigree.  The  form  of  the  stand  is  the  frustum  of  an  hexagonal 
pyramid  reversed,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  contains  many  smaller  vessels, 
fitted  to  the  angles,  for  holding  the  nut,  leaf,  and  chunam,  which  latter  is  quicklime  made 
from  calcined  shells ; with  places  for  the  instruments  employed  in  cutting  the  first,  and 
spatulas  for  spreading  the  last.  When  the  first  salutation  is  over,  which  consists  in  bending 
the  head,  and  the  inferior’s  putting  his  joined  bands  between  those  of  the  superior,  and  then 
lifting  them  to  his  forehead,  the  betel  is  presented  as  a token  of  politeness,  and  an  act  of 
hospitality.  To  omit  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  reject  it  on  the  other,  would  be  an  affront ; 
as  it  would  be  likewise,  in  a man  of  subordinate  rank,  to  address  a great  man,  without  the 
precaution  of  chewing  it  before  he  spoke.  All  the  preparation  consists  in  spreading  on  the 
Sirih,  or  Piper  Betle  leaf,  a small  quantity  of  the  chunam,  and  folding  it  up  with  a slice  of 
the  Pinang  nut  From  the  mastication  of  these  proceeds  a juice  which  tinges  the  saliva  of 
a bright  red,  and  which  the  leaf  and  nut,  without  the  chunam,  will  not  yield.  This  hue, 
being  communicated  to  the  mouth  and  lips,  is  esteemed  ornamental ; and  an  agreeable  flavour 
is  imparted  to  the  breath.  The  juice  is  usually  (after  the  first  fermentation  produced  by  tho 
lime),  though  not  always,  swallowed  by  the  chewers  of  bcteL  We  might  reasonably  suppose 
that  its  active  qualities  would  injure  the  coats  of  the  stomach : but  experience  seems  to 
disprove  such  a consequence.  It  is  common  to  see  the  teeth  of  elderly  persons  stand  loose 
in  the  gums,  which  is  probably  the  effect  of  this  custom ; but  I do  not  think  it  affects  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth  themselves.  Children  begin  to  chew  betel  very  young,  and  yet  their 
teeth  are  always  beautifully  white,  till  pains  are  taken  to  injure  them,  by  filing  and  staining 
them  black.  To  persons  who  are  not  habituated  to  the  composition,  it  causes  a strong 
giddiness,  astringes  and  excoriates  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  deadens  for  a time  the  faculty 
of  taste.  During  the  Pausa,  or  fast  of  Ramadan,  the  Mahometans  among  them  abstain 
from  the  use  of  betel  whilst  the  sun  continues  above  the  horizon ; but,  excepting  at  this 
season,  it  is  the  constant  luxury  of  both  sexes  from  an  early  period  of  childhood  : dll, 
becoming  toothless,  they  are  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  having  the  ingredients  previously 
reduced  to  a paste  for  them,  that  without  further  effort  the  betel  may  dissolve  in  the  mouth. 
Mixed  with  the  betel,  and  generally  in  the  chunam,  the  Sumatrans  have  a practice  of  con- 
veying philtres,  or  love-charms.  How  far  they  prove  effectual  I cannot  take  upon  me  to 
say ; but  I suppose  they  are  of  the  nature  of  our  stimulating  medicines.  The  custom  of 
administering  poison  in  this  manner  is  not  followed  in  later  times ; but  that  the  idea  is  not 
so  far  eradicated  as  entirely  to  prevent  suspicion,  appears  from  this  circumstance ; that  the 
guest,  though  taking  a leaf  from  the  betel-service  of  his  entertainer,  not  unfrequently 
applies  to  it  his  own  chunam,  and  never  omits  to  pass  the  former  between  his  thumb  and 
fore-finger,  in  order  to  wipe  off’  any  extraneous  matter.  This  distrustful  procedure  is  so 
common  as  not  to  give  offence.” 

4725.  Among  those  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas  are  several 
belonging  to  an  extensive  natural  family  which  has  been  ably  and  splendidly  illustrated  by 
the  lamented  historian  of  Leo  X. ; we  mean  the  Scitamineous  plants . and  so  peculiarly  do 
they  inhabit  the  countries  just  mentioned,  that  these  are  denominated  by  M.  Schouw,  par 
excellence , u the  region  of  Scitamineie.”  Among  them  are  reckoned  some  species  of  Canna 
or  Indian  Shot,  of  Arrowroot  ( Aforanta ),  of  Phrynium,  Hedychium,  Uoscoea,  Alptnia, 
Ginger,  Costus,  Krcmpleria  or  Gaiangale,  Amomum,  Turmeric  ( Curcuma ),  Globba, 
Mantisia,  Ac. 

4726.  True  Ginger  is  afforded  by  the  roots  of  Zinxibcr  officinale ; a plant  so  easy 
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of  cultivation  in  tropical  countries,  that  imported  into  the  New  World  It  is  extensively 
grown  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  continent  of  South  America.  Edwards,  in  his  History 
of  the  West  Indies , assures  as  that,  as  early  as  1547,  its  culture  was  so  diffused  in  New  Spain, 

that  22,053  cwt.  were  thence  exported  to  Europe  in 
one  year. 

4727.  JCermpferia  Galanga  (Jig'709.)t  the  officinal 
Galangale,  and  K.  angustifolia  are  both  employed  as 
medicinal  plants,  and  are  stomachic  and  cephalic. 

4728.  Curcuma  Zerumbet  or  Zedoary  is  likewise  a 
celebrated  Indian  plant  belonging  to  this  family. 

4729.  Rice  ( Oryza  saliva ),  though  cultivated  in  all 
warm  climates  throughout  the  world,  is  considered  of 
Asiatic  origin,  and  is  nowhere  more  extensively  raised 
’or  more  valued,  than  throughout  the  islands  of  the 
East  Indies. 

4730.  Among  the  numerous  fruits  of  these  islands,  we  shall  only  now  mention  the 
Guava  {Jig • 710.)  ( Psidium  pyriferum)t  the  Mango  ( Mangifera  indica)  (Jig.  711.),  the 


Mangoostan  ( Garcinia  Mangostana ) (Jig.  712.),  the  Durion  ( Durio  Zibethinus)  (Jig . 713.), 
and  the  Malay  Apple  ( Eugenia  malacccnsis),  which,  highly  as  they  are  prised  in  their  native 


MAvooovrAir.  roiioir. 

country,  the  utmost  skill  of  British  Horticulture  has  never  been  able  to  bring  to  any  thing 
like  perfection  in  the  stoves  of  our  island,  where  indeed  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cultivate 
many  of  them  at  all. 
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Par*  IIL 


Suzsect.  3.  Zoology. 

4731.  The  Zoology  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  i»  *o  remarkable  for  the  variety,  splendour, 
and  singularity  of  its  forms,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  department  it  is  most  in- 
teresting. Flourishing  beneath  a tropical  sun,  and  nourished  by  marina  vapours  in  a soil 
naturally  humid,  vegetation  here  attains  a luxuriance  inconceivably  magnificent.  Animal 
life  equally  partakes  in  this  exuberance,  and  exhibits,  under  every  form,  the  most  angular 
shapes,  and  the  most  brilliant  combinations  of  colours.  It  is  in  these  distant  and  little 
known  islands  that  the  great  satyr-like  Apes  dwell  in  the  solitude  and  the  security  of  their 
native  forests  j while  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  the  numerous 
variety  of  superb -coloured  Lories,  are  among  the  most  striking  features  in  their  ornithology. 
As  most  of  the  large  islands  possess  many  animals  hitherto  undiscovered  in  others,  we  shall 
notice  them  under  distinct  heads. 

4732.  Java.  The  Zoology  of  Java  derives  peculiar  interest  from  having  been  investigated 
by  two  of  our  most  eminent  naturalists,  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  Dr.  Horsfield. 
Under  the  liberal  auspices  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  researches  of  the  latter  have 
been  given  to  the  public.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  put  aside  the  vague  and  erroneous  ac- 
counts of  travellers,  on  which,  unfortunately,  we  are  too  often  obliged  to  depend ; and  can 
confidently  enumerate  the  chief  peculiarities  in  the  zoology  of  Java,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant islands  in  India. 

4733.  The  great  number  of  native  quadruped*  belonging  to  this  island  will  become  ap- 
parent fVom  the  following  list : — 


Strmnopllheh-ut  mauruj.  Negro  Monks?. 

N rcticvbus Javanlea*.  Jan — 

tftyrulanni  trifbUum. 

Rtmcsiphus,  si*  rptxkn. 

Njrtwus  javanlca.  JaritntH  Bat. 
tWwrtilio,  fire  apeetts. 
rv'vctmomus  ii.iAtu*.  rvutfd  Bot- 
N jctlnomui  Mcrxlt-r  Bat. 

Cheiroraeln  uirquatu*.  Collared  Bet- 
Pteropua  eUuli*.  Eatable  Bat. 

Pinoan  minimus.  Uttl*  But, 

Tupaia  teranlc*.  Javsnex-  Tupaia. 
Topala  farruRtnea.  Femutinou*  Tupaia. 
fin  In  orirotnlis.  Oriental  Glutton. 


I'utnrfua  nudip. 


Jar*  Polecat. 


nudipea. 

. WlMCIWi  , 

Vlrwra  K*sm.  Ha  tat  Civet. 

(kiutta  indit*.  Indian  Uenatt. 

Mangafta  jtuuiltu*.  J. 

i man. 

' Prioutxtan  grscUis.  . 

, Kt'lit  jiirancntit.  JsvaTMuc  Cat. 
i Felt*  ondtia.  Wared  Cat. 
i Fell*  Diardl.  DUod*»  C«. 

1 Pfulangiata  rafa.  Red  Phalaacer. 

Mo*  jnramuk  Javans  Rat. 

Mm  satifrr.  Bristle- bearing  Rat. 

] Scntrus  Lfschenau'.tti.  J era  tang  Squirrel. 


Selunu  Mcolor.  Two-ccOemred  Squlml. 
N. iunu  bUinaatna.  T*u-r*j«l 
Ktiurti*  nigrovittatu*.  BUck-Uaxadad- 
Squirrel. 

Sdurua  Finlavrartli.  FtnUrwn  Sqainet. 

~ n,te« 

_ R right  Firing  Squirrel. 

Pierian y»  aagitU.  Barbed  Phinf  Squtrrui. 
Pterorava  icpldu*.  Ixm* -tailed  Bqotrrrl. 
I^put  nigricolli*.  Mantel  liar*. 

Motchut  taranicus.  Javanese  Musk. 
.Mokhui  n-itm.  RadWa  Muak. 

Mimhas  PclandoC.  Pclandoc  Muak. 


4734.  77«*  following  quadrupeds,  from  their  rarity  or  singularity,  deserve  a more  detailed 
notice.  The  Javanese  and  ferruginous  Tupaia ; the  Wild  Cat  of  Java,  the  Long-armed 
Ape,  and  the  Genctt  or  Coffee  Rat.  The  Two-coloured  Squirrel  (Jig.  714.)  is  a peculiar 

species  confined  to  this  island,  where  it  lives  only  in 
the  deepest  forests : the  colour  above  is  brown,  but 
the  fur  on  the  under  parts  is  of  a golden  yellow' : it  is 
a great  favourite  with  the  natives  who  keep  it  in  con- 
finement. 

4735.  The  Javanese  Tupety  (Tupaia  javaniett ),  one 
of  the  many  interesting  discoveries  of  Dr.  Horsfield, 
is  an  animal  peculiar  to  this  island,  and  constitutes  a 
distinct  species  from  either  of  those  two  found  in  the 
other  Indian  islands.  It  is  a small  animal,  somewhat 
resembling  a squirrel  in  the  gracefulness  and  agility  of 
its  form,  no  less  than  in  carrying  its  broad  tail,  like  a 
plume,  on  the  back.  The  fir  is  thick-set,  close,  and 
clothed  at  the  base  with  a soft  down ; that  on  the  under  parts  being  remarkably  delicate 
and  silky  : the  colour  above  is  brown,  variegated  with  grey,  having  a regular  narrow  streak 
extending  from  the  neck,  over  the  shoulder:  the  lower  parts  are  dirty  white.  This 
appears  to  be  a rare,  or  at  least  a very  local  animal ; as  Dr.  Horsfield  met  with  only  two 
individuals  in  the  extensive  and  almost  inaccessible  forests  of  Blambangan.  ( Zool.  Res-, 


rwe -gsoiov *■  j>  •qnaaai. 


No.  3.) 


473fi.  The  chestnut  or  ferruginous  Tnpay  (Tnpai  Press  of  the  Malays)  (Jig.  715.),  is  a singular  little  animal, 

possessing  all  the  tameness  and  sprightliness  of  the  squir- 
rel. The  length  of  the  body  is  about  six  or  eight  inches ; 
the  tail,  which  is  not  quite  so  long,  is  like  that  of  a squir- 
rel, except  in  being  rounder.  The  back  and  side*  are 
rusty  brown,  the  belly  whitish.  This  is  the  only  species  of 
Tupaia  of  whose  habits  and  manners  we  possess  any  posi- 
tive information.  Sir  S.  Raffle*  remarks  ( Lm.  Trows.,  vol. 
xtit  p.  257.) : — “ This  lively  playful  animal  1 first  observed 
tame  in  * gentleman's  house*  at  Penang,  and  afterwards 
found  wild  at  Singapore,  ami  In  the  woods  of  Bencoo- 
len : it  was  suffered  to  go  about  at  perfect  liberty,  range*! 
In  freedom  over  the  whole  house,  and  never  failed  to 

E resent  himself  at  the  breakfast  and  dinner  table,  where 
e partook  of  fruit  and  milk.” 

4737.  The  Javanese  Wild  Cat  (Fetis  javanensis  C.)  Is  considerably  larger  than  the  Bengal  Cat,  measur- 
ing above  two  feet  seven  inches,  or  which  eight  inches  and  a half  are  occupied  by  the  tail.  In  its 
shape  it  exhibit*  that  elevation  of  the  legs,  comparative  shortness  of  the  tail,  and  number  of  grinders 
(which  are  only  three),  which  separate  these  smaller  beasts  of  prey  from  the  more  powerful  of  their  con- 
geners: while  its  small  ears,  placed  much  more  distant  from  the  eyes,  give  it  an  appearance  very  dissimilar 
to  the  domestic  cat.  The  general  colour  is  light  greyish  brown,  nearly  white  beneath  j on  the  back  arc  four 
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dark  brownish 


which,  although  broken,  are  continued  the  whole 


of  the  animal ; while  the 


oblong  spot*  on  the  sides  are  in  like  manner  disposed,  with  some  regularity,  in  four  series  : the  limbs  and  tail 
are  similarly  marked.  The  Felia  javanensis  is  met  with  in  all  the  large  forests  of  Java,  concealing  itself 
during  the  day  in  hollow  trees,  but  roving  about  at  night,  committing  depredations  on  the  poultry  yards. 
Dr.  Horsfield  tell*  us,  that  the  natives  ascribe  to  it  an  uncommon  sagacity  ; asserting  that,  in  order  to  approach 
the  fowls  unsuspected,  and  to  surprise  them,  it  imitate*  their  voice.  Its  natural  fierceness  is  such  as  to  render 
it  perfectly  untamcoble.  Like  the  wild  cat  of  Europe,  it  feeds  chiefly  on  small  birds  and  quadrupeds ; but 
when  pressed  by  hunger.  It  is  said  to  devour  even  carrion.  (Horsf.) 

4738.  The  Long-armed  Black  Ape  {Simla  tyndaclyla  Horsf.)  is  upwards  of  three  feet  high,  of  a strong 
muscular  form,  and  throughout  of  a jet  black  colour : it  has  no  tail,  but 
its  long  arms  touch  its  feet : its  peculiar  character  lies  in  the  Angers 
■ I g.  t iulfWII  'll  i being  joined  together  at  their  base  (Jig . 716.).  These  apes  abound  in  the 

. forests  of  Bencoolen,  living  in  large  companies,  and  making  the  woods 

“V  echo  with  their  loud  and  peculiar  cry.  In  captivity  they  arc  remarkably 

4739.  The  Javanese  Genet l or  Viverra  (called  bv  the  natives  Lstwak ), 
appears  to  be  a mere  variety  of  the  Viverra  Musanga  {Rq/fi  or  the 
Musang  of  Mr.  Marsdcn.  The  usual  colour  of  this  animal  in  Java  is 

light  grey,  with  three  distinct  stripes  along  the  back,  and  two  paler 

ones  on  the  sides;  the  extremity  of  the  tail  alone  being  white.  An- 
other  variety  also  occurs  where  the  back  is  variegated  with  grey  and  black, 
the  stripes  very  obscure,  and  the  limbs  and  tail  nearly  black ; the  latter 
>.*»»  or  vwa  Strut  .vxpacrrt-*.  . rcpr£;ntc<f  |n  Dr.  Horsfleld’s  figure),  being  wKhout  the  white  Up. 
Ttiij  animal,  in  liac  and  colour,  »o  nearly  rccmblo  the  Oenett.  that  it  waa  long  .conildcriil  to  be  the 
aame  apeciea.  It  il  abundant  near  the  Tillage*  adjoining  the  large  foreata ; rambling,  during  the  night, 
in  the  garden*  and  plantations  In  search  of  fruits  of  every  description,  preferring  the  more  delicate  and 
pulpy  kinds,  and  causing  much  devastation  among  the  pine  apple*-  Its  fondness  for  eo«M  is  to  great, 
that  it  i>  called  hr  many  the  Coffee  Hat  In  thi«  repaat  It  liltewiae  .howl i a venr  delicate  tMte ; for  the 
Utile  pilferer  .electa  only  the  rlpwt  and  mwl  perfect  fruit-,  the  Med.  of  which,  « Dr.  H.  rriatei,  being  di^ 
charged  urn-hanged,  are  eagerly  collected  by  the  native.,  a.  the  coffee  ia  thu.  obtained  without  the  tedlou. 

of  .helling!  IU  neat  U corntructed,  like  that  of  the  ■qmrrcl,  to  hollow  treca.  If  taken  y<mng  Haoon 


natural  .'utairtence;  but  if  prened  by  hunger  it  i.  known  to  attack  fowl,  and  .mall  WnU  The  Injurloua 
effecu,”  ob.erre.  Dr.  It,  occaaioned  by  the  ravage,  of  Ule  Luwak  In  the  coflbc  plantation,  are,  however, 
fully  counterbalanced  by  iU  propagating  the  plant  in  variou.  part,  of  the  forct.,  and  particularly  on  the 
decJvXlofXr^tnehiUkP  -lV.c  ipontaneou*  grove,  of  a valuable  fruit  1"  v.r  on.  ^°fthewe.tem 
districts  of  Java,  afford  to  the  native*  no  inconsiderable  harvest,  while  their  accidental  discovery  surprise* 
and  delights  the  traveller,  in  the  most  sequestered  parts  of  the  island.”  (Hortf.  Res.,  No.  1.) 

4740.  The  appearance  of  the  Bats  is  striking,  both  from  their  size,  and  their  strange  con- 
formation. The  Cheiromeles  torquatus , or  Tippet  Bat  (Jig.  717.),  measures,  in  extent  of  wing, 
two  feet,  having  a head  not  much  unlike  that  of  a dog,  with  a tuft  of  hair  on  its  toe  nails. 
The  head  of  another  species,  the  Pteropus  rostratus , or  Long-snouted  Bat  (Jig.  718  ).  re- 
sembles that  of  a greyhound.  The  animal  itself  lives  in  large  societies,  and  feeds  entirely 
upon  fruits ; hence  causing  the  greatest  damage  to  plantations. 


4741.  The  Ornithology  appears  more  interesting  than  beautiful,  as  comparatively  few 
species  of  Parrots  or  other  richly  coloured  birds  of  India  are  contained  in  the  descriptive 
catalogue  of  Dr.  Horsfield  : little  is  known  of  their  natural  economy,  and  technical  descrip- 
tions of  colours  will  not  interest  the  general  reader.  A glance  at  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient.  Near  the  mountain  streams  of  the  interior  is  seen 
the  rare  and  delicate  Enicurus  speciosus,  or  Crested  Wagtail  (Jig.  719.),  running  on  the 

ground,  like  the  European  Wagtail.  The  deep 
forests  are  the  favourite  resort  of  two  peculiar  species 
of  Wild  Cock  ( Callus  Bankiva  and  javanicus ),  and 
likewise  afford  a beautiful  Peacock,  unknown  to 
other  parts  of  India.  Dr.  Horsfield  enumerates  ten 
distinct  Pigeons,  and  eight  Woodpeckers,  different 
from  those  of  the  continent.  The  colours  of  the 
rare  Calyptomina  viridis , or  the  Green  Fruit-eater 
(Jig.  721.),  so  exactly  harmonise  with  those  of  the 
trees  which  it  frequents,  as  to  render  the  bird  undis- 
tinguijhable  by  a near  bystander.  Tbe  Flycatchers  are  not  numerous  j and  the  Great- 
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billed  Tody  {Eurylamux  Horsfieldi) 

720 


(Jg-  721.) 
Crested 


Is  a rare  inhabitant. 
Swallow  (Ma- 
cropteryx  Umgipcnnis)  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  its  tribe,  and  the  Po- 


The  Javanese 


Javanese  Goatsucker,  is 
particularly  rare,  even  in 
its  native  island. 

4742-  Upon  the  trhole,  the 
ornithology  of  Java  may  be 
cnn*t«ierod  as  very  rich,  since 
Dr.  Hor* field,  as  the  result  of 
his  individual  researches,  fur. 
nbhes  us  with  a list  of  S08 

native  specie*,  and  many  others  have  been  sine®  discovered  by  the  French  naturalists. 

4744  The  luted*  are  numerous  and  splendid,  but  a long  list  of  names  may  be  dispensed  with.  Little  a 

lion  has  yet  been  paid  to  the  marine  productions,  so  that  a vast  and  interesting  field  for  discovery  still  Uc* 
open  to  the  Oriental  naturalist 


4744.  Sumatra.  — The  Zoology  of  this  luxuriant  island  has  been  partially  but  ably 
illustrated  by  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  who  to  the  wisdom  of  a statesman  united  the 
learning  of  science,  and  a thirst  for  knowledge  rarely  equalled.  The  government  of  India 
might  well  be  proud  of  such  a man,  whose  high  attainments  shone  forth  in  every  thing  he 
planned  or  executed. 

4745.  The  quadrupeds  yet  discovered  are  among  the  most  singular  of  those  found  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago;  while  the  vast  unexplored  forests  of  the  interior  appear  to  contain 
others  of  imposing  sixe,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known  from  the  general  accounts  of  the 
natives.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  zoological  riches  of  Sumatra,  by  the  following 
list  of  such  quadrupeds  as  are  ascertained  natives  : — 


ntlfvUte*  ■yiwUctjU.  Slamang  GlW***. 
Hylobur*  ngilU.  Acttw  Glbben. 

‘ U*  mltruiA.  Copped  M«iki>y. 
pithreus  m*uru«-  Negro  Monkey. 
•pitlMxui  roelatophitt.  Siropai  Man- 

key. 

RemnopUhecui  prnlnocui.  Vitiate  Mon- 
key. 

SnnnnpIlhKti  rotnnltt*.  Tufted  Monkey. 
Hemnooithccai  Knleitu*.  KUt  k liAudrd 

Monkey. 

Cvriupitbecai  ilbocincmu.  Grey  Monkey. 


Tvpaia  Ton*.  Rumutran  Tupoli. 

I .«•  ern  leptons*.  Jiubm  Otter. 

C ini,  lumaitcmli  Humatrti,  Doe. 
F**i»  nrtmlo**.  Om*d-d  Ti*rr. 
FtrlL*  ram-u  ran  A.  Mumutrm  C*t- 
8<-iniu»  MBni,.  Allied  Sanim-L 
Munu  tonuk.  Slender  Squirrel. 


Hclunu 

H.vaU-ts 


Tvokmdtd  _ 

lonciCMda.  Lung-Udlod 


Topiru*  malayana*.  Molar  Tapir. 
Cerru*  Kayltnii  S*v.  Malay  St 
C«rrtM  Mnntjok.  Munfuk  Doc. 
Na*inorhnlu,  fumatrenau  (SamRk).  4 


4746.  To  their  mutt  he  added  te vend  others , mentioned  by  the  natives,  but  Mill  unknown  to 
European*.  “ Native  information,”  obaervea  Sir  8.  Raffles  “ give*  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Orang  Utan  exist,  in  die  interior  of  Sumatra.  It  is  frequently  confounded  with  the 
Orang  Kubu  and  Orang  Gubu  of  Marsden,  which,  though  often  die  subject  of  fable  and 
exaggeration,  appear  to  exist  on  the  island  ax  a distinct  race  of  men,  almost  as  hairy  and  wild 
as  the  real  Orang  Utan."  The  natives  seem  acquainted  with  several  aorta  of  Tigen,  equal 
in  sixe,  but  different  in  colours  and  habits,  from  that  of  the  Continent,  as  the  Rimau  ktun- 
bang,  or  Black  Tiger ; the  Rimau  samplat,  and  others.  They  further  describe  another 
ferocious  animal,  apparently  a kind  of  Lion.  Their  Rimau  Dahan  is  said  to  be  the  ate  of  a 
leopard,  but  darker  and  less  regularly  spotted.  The  king  of  Acheen  assured  Sir  Stam- 
ford, (hat  an  animal  called  Jumbing  was  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  bit  dominions,  nearly 
the  site  and  make  of  a hone,  but  having  two  unequal  horns.  Theta  notices,  from  their 
very  imperfection,  are  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  stimulate  the  enquiries  of  ftiturs 
travellers ; at  the  same  time  they  convey  to  the  general  reader  some  idea  of  the  formidable 
and  imposing  animals  which  still  remain  bid  from  science  in  the  primeval  forests  of 
India. 

fin.  A curious  little  animal,  the  Tupaia  Tama  (the  8uautna  name,  adopted  by  Sir  Stsmford  Raffias) 

<JUt  7 4R),  I.  nearly  seventeen  Inches  lone.  In  ftirm  it 
be*r>  Mine  resemblance  to  the  squirrel,  out  the  .notit 
Is  narrowed, and  proportionally  lengthened. Hie  that  of 
a tom,  or  shrew-mouse  The  fur  It  sod  and  delicate, 
of  a dark-brown  or  blackish  colour  shove,  ami  reddish 
beneath  ; the  hawk  of  the  head  la  marked  by  . narrow 
transverse  band  of  black,  which  forma  an  obscure  ere*. 
The  great  etoc ration  of  the  snout  (daces  this  mmtm 
at  the  type  of  this  highly  singular  genus.  The  natter, 
affirm  it  la  always  found  on  or  near  the  ground,  but 
Its  acarrity  prevented  this  account  (Tom  bring  , rr  ideal 

4748.  Two  distinct  species  of  Rhinoceros  in- 
habit the  interior.  One  of  these,  the  JL  ruam- 
tranus  Raff,  has  two  horns.  The  other  is  well  known  to  the  natives,  but  never  yet  seen  by 
Europeans ; they  call  it  Tennu,  and  describe  it  aa  haring  but  one  horn,  end  being  marked 
with  a narrow  whitish  belt  encircling  the  body. 

♦748.  The  Molar  Tapir  Ldg-  743.),  although  s quadruped  of  nearly  the  Ont  magnitude,  is  a recent  fla- 
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mi.'hLi’h.11??  ?*rqUhV;.-  ? '*  •S'**1  in  •!»  to  the  bn (Tli lo ; mil  li  particularly  dirt  in. 

Kit  or'whli  exS,di^,rc?r™firl.h,nd  '’.“o’  bl“'k.  while  the  holy  luu  a brna.1  and  welldeflli^t 

dijpoaition  I'T.'uT'''''  " ,hc 


4750.  Of  the  Domestic  animals , Sir  Stamford 
furnishes  us  with  some  interesting  nnd  authentic 
information,  particularly  on  the  Elephant,  Horse, 
Ox,  Dog,  and  Cat. 

♦751.  Regarding  the  Elephant , few  attempt*  hare  been 
nwulc  to  catch  and  domesticate  the  wild  troops,  which  are  ex. 
t rente) y numerous  in  the  forcita  : a*  at  Acneeu  alone  is  this 
animal  trained  to  the  acrviceof  man.  The  Sumatran  horse* 
are  small,  strong,  and  hardy,  those  of  Achecn  are  the  most 
prised  ; but  the  Batta  Horses,  although  larger  and  stronger, 
are  not  so  handsome.  There  is  o very  fine  and  peculiar 
breed  of  cattle,  of  a short,  compart,  and  well-made  form, 
without  a hump:  they  are  almost  without  exception  of  a 
light  fawn  colour,  relieved  with  white:  they  are  kept  in 
t.,  . , . ...  4 . excellent  condition,  and  are  universally  used  in  agriculture 

1 his  breed  i*  quite  distinct  from  the  Banting  of  Java  and  the  more  eastern  islands,  licddish  white  Butfkloci 
are  common  at  Bencoolen. 

4752.  The  Dog  of  Sumatra  is  wild  and  untameahlc  ; numerous  packs  inhabit  the  interior  forests,  where  thev 
SSLi"  f l*.'1  “ brushed,  like  that  of  a fox  ; the  car*  short  and  erect,  and  the  whole  conformation 

resembles  that  of  the  Dingo,  or  Australian  dog. 

4/5.1.  Even  the  Cat*  partake  of  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to  Sumatran  zoology.  There  is  one  breed 
having  a knobbed  or  twisted  tail,  and  another  with  no  tail  at  all ! 


4754.  On  the  Birds , our  limit*  compel  us  to  be  concise.  Vultures  arc  rare  on  the  west 
coast,  but  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  Malay  peninsula.  Parrots,  as  in  Java,  are  less 
numerous  than  in  the  more  eastern  islands,  particularly  the  Moluccas  : but  six  distinct  kinds 
of  Ilornbill  are  mentioned  by  Sir  Stamford.  Among  the 
Cuckoos  is  that  called  the  Yellow-billed  (C.  rantkorhynchos) 
(Jig.  724.)  ; the  throat  and  upper  plumage  is  of  a rich  glossy 
violet,  the  body  being  white,  with  black  lines. 

4755.  The  Dotes  are  of  beautiful  colours.  The  magnificent 
Argus  Pheasant,  the  pride  of  the  Malayan  forests,  in  elegance 
of  form  and  richness  of  attire,  is,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  the 
feathered  race.  They  are  found,  generally  in  pairs,  in  the  deep 
forests  of  Sumatra,  and  are  said,  by  the  natives,  to  dance 
and  strut  about  each  other,  in  the  manner  of  peacocks : four 
other  species  of  this  splendid  family  inhabit  the  same  situations, 
besides  numerous  Thrushes,  Warblers,  Flycatchers,  Barbuts, 
and  other  birds  wdiose  scientific  names  have  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. There  are,  of  course,  no  true  Humming-birds  in  India. 

4“>i.  Of  Serpents , twenty  species  have  been  discovered;  the  most  venomous  being  the  well-known  Cobra 
•ic  (ape  Ho,  or  Hooded  Snak.v  Another,  much  resembling  the  Coluber  mystcrizanus,  has  the  terrifying  power 
of  suddenly  elevating  the  scales  of  the  neck,  and  thus  producing  a variation  of  colours  which  disappear  when 
the  .mimal  is  at  re«L  The  gigantic  Pithon,  long  considered  the  same  as  the  Boa  Constrictor  of  America,  is 
nrrasionnlly  met  with  of  an  immense  size.  One  sent  to  England  measured  eleven  feet  and  a half  long;  hut 
they  are  sometimes  more  than  twenty  inches  in  circumference.  Crocodiles,  as  might  be  expected,  are  abun- 
dant, and  often  attain  to  a fearful  size. 
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^ 4757.  Borneo.  — The  Zoology  of  this  liltle-lcnmen  island  presents  a vast  field  for  future 
discovery  ; nor  do  we  believe  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  furnish  more  novel, 
splendid,  or  extraordinary  forms  than  the  unexplored  islands  in  the  eastern  range  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  Ignorance,  therefore,  compels  us  to  be 
concise.  The  forests  of  Borneo  are  said  to  be  the  principal 
habitation  of  the  famous  Orang  Utan  ( Simia  satyr  us),  which  is 
here  reported  to  attain  to  the  human  size ; while  the  Pongo  Ape, 
supposed  by  former  writers  to  be  the  same,  is  stated  to  be  consi- 
derably larger,  and  much  more  powerful.  The  singular  Nasalis 
larvatus,  or  Proboscis  Monkey  (Jig.  725.),  is  distinguished  from 
all  others,  by  having  a long  and  projecting  nose,  giving  to  the  head 
of  the  animal  the  appearance  of  a ludicrous  mask. 

4758.  The  Pongo  Ape  of  Buffon  has  been  proved  to  be  an  imaginary  animal; 
but  murh  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  the  nature  of  another,  probably 
the  true  Pongo  of  Baron  Wunnb,  by  an  observing  naturalist  of  our  own 
country.  Dr.  Harewood  has  recently  stated  the  existence,  in  the  Hull  museum, 
of  a pair  of  gigantic  feet  (or  hind  hands),  belonging  to  some  extraordinary  ape  of  this  kind.  These  feet  wen? 
presented,  in  1821,  to  an  individual  by  the  native  sultan  of  Pontianna,  in  Borneo,  *'  in  whose  family  they  had 
remained,  as  n great  curiosity,  during  154  years.”  Notwithstanding  considerable  contraction  in  their  circum- 
ference over  the  knuckles.  Dr.  Harewood  found  that  the  middle  toe  of  these  feet,  when  measured  from  the 
knuckle,  were  of  the  enormous  length  of  seven  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  adult  animal  must,  there, 
lore,  have  been  considerably  larger  than  the  largest  Orang  Utan  described  by  Dr.  Abel,  which  yet  measured 
seven  feet  and  a half  in  height  In  short,  the  further  details  of  Dr.  Harewood  clearly  prove  that  these  fret 
belonged  to  some  enormous  ape,  truly  distinct  from  any  which  has  yet  been  recorded  ; but  which,  in  all  pro- 
liability,  still  exists  in  the  Impenetrable  forests  of  Borneo. 
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4759.  Ambotna.  — The  Zoology  of  Amboyna,  notwithstanding  the  old  accounts  of 
Valentin,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  even  fable.  Although  the  vast  botanical  labours 
of  the  old  writers  in  this  island  are  not  only  comprehensible,  but  useful  to  modern 
naturalists,  we  can  scarcely  assign  one  quadruped  to  this  immense  island  as  an  authen- 
726  ticated  native : we  once,  in-  *727 

deed,  received  from  thence  many 
skulls  of  the  Babyroussa  Hog, 
a highly  curious  animal,  but  of 
which  there  is  no  complete  spe- 
cimen in  Europe. 

4760.  The  Sits  Babyroussa  {Jig.  726.) 
has  much  of  the  manners  of  the  pig:  it 
is  said  to  swim  remarkably  well,  and 
•n>  even  to  paMf  jn  the  Indian  Archipelago,  TV,K*  «•»*•»•  •a»tmowa. 

from  one  island  to  another.  Tho  Uisks  ifig.  727.)  are  enormous,  and  appear  more  like  curled  horns,  rising 
out  of  the  jaws,  than  teeth. 


4761.  The  Conchology  appears  richer  and  more  splendid  than  that  of  any  part  of  India. 
Here  is  found  the  beautifiil  and  rare  Rostellaria  rectirostris,  of  which  only  two  perfect 
specimens  are  known  in  British  cabinets,  one  of  which  we  ourselves  received  from  this 
Island.  The  Paper  nautilus  grows  to  an  astonishing  sixe.  The  variety  of  beautiful  Cones, 
Cowries,  Pectens,  and  other  Oriental  genera,  are  almost  innumerable : and  we  have  been 
told  that  the  pearl  fisheries  are  not  inconsiderable. 

*1762.  The  Insects  are  splendid , and  exhibit  the  most  singular  forms,  and  the  most  surpassing 
brilliancy  of  colours.  The  matchless  Amphrisius  Priam  us  Sw.  (Jig.  728. ),  the  glory  of  Orien- 


tal entomology,  seems  a 
peculiar  native  of  this  is- 
land ; some  of  the  Lo- 
custs (as  L*  amboinensis 
Don)  (jig-  729.),  are 
near  five  inches  long,  and 
of  a lovely  citron  green 
colour;  while  the  Mantis 
siccifolia  more  resembles 
a leaf  than  an  insect. 

A not  her  species,  the  G iant 
Mantis  (M.  gigas ),  ex- 
ceeds seven  inches  in 
length,  exclusive  of  its 
antenme.  Such  are  a few 
of  the  riches  which  lie  for 
the  most  part  hidden  from  scientific  research. 
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4763.  Timor.  — The  Zoology  of  Timor  presents  us  with  several  animals  which  have  not 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  following  list,  supplied  by  the 
researches  of  the  famous  navigator  and  naturalist  Peron,  is  therefore  interesting : — 


Ronolptiu*  mom.  Pltnowd  Fteropu*  grlM-m-  Ottj  Roniettc  Bat.  IMcvcmu  ttromfricus.  Lwmt  Ternt&a  B*t. 

lUmof|.hm  diadfnui.  IM.-kfem  Hi».  Ptvropu,  unpU-ikauduiu.  I-ung-uiluI  (VphaloC.i  Tcrunli.  Peron1*  Ujw. 

Plccotiu  tlmorimua.  Timor  Hu.  iUU  C«mu  PfronlL  Timor  Bug. 


4764.  The  Roulette  Rats,  commonly  called  Vampires,  are  principally  from  Timor,  where 
they  appear  to  inhabit  either  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  the  hollows  of  rocks : but  the  larger 
species  retire  to  the  deepest  and  most  obscure  caverns.  The  Timor  Stag  is  but  imperfectly 
known,  the  head  only  having  been  brought  to  Paris  by  the  French  navigators ; judging 
from  this,  the  animal  must  be  rather  smaller  than  our  fullow  deer. 

4765.  Timor  is  proverbial  fir  its  innumerable  shells  and  marine  productions,  which  strew 
the  shores  at  low  water,  and  present  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  colours.  Nor  are 
the  land  shells  insignificant : a most  elegant  species  of  Bulimus,  banded  with  buff  and 
purple,  is  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  this  island. 

4766.  New  Guinea.  — The  Zoology  of  New  Guinea  and  its  neighbouring  islands  has 
long  been  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  naturalist ; while  its  surpassing  splendour 
must  awaken  corresponding  feelings,  even  among  the  ordinary  observers  of  nature.  These 
regions  may,  indeed,  be  termed  the  Elysium,  the  earthly  Paradise,  the  fairyland  of  the 
ornithologist ; for  they  have  given  to  the  ravished  eye  forms  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  that 
the  imagination  cannot  conceive  things  more  lovely  or  more  gorgeous.  Here,  in  truth,  an? 
birds  of  gold,  and  of  every  coloured  gem  ; for  in  these  **  spicy  islands  of  the  East  ” are  found 
the  whole  family  of  Paradise  Birds,  literally  so  called ; to  describe  which,  both  the  pen  and 
the  pencil  become  insufficient.  Strange,  that  the  most  beauteous  of  nature’s  works  should  be 
assigned  to  countries  whose  natives  are  the  most  savage  and  ferocious  of  the  human  race ! 

4767. ^  The  native  quadrupeds,  in  such  a vast  and  uncleared  island,  must  be  numerous; 
but  so  imperfectly  are  they  known,  that  we  can  scarcely  extend  the  following  meagre 
list:  — 
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Phalanjmttr  papunub.  Papuan  Phaian-  I Phalanxbter  ctirysorrho*.  Yellow -Uiltcd  i Cuccxm  marulatus.  Spotted  Cnaeut. 

B «*•  I Phalanffer.  I'ukiu  maerounu.  Long-tailed  Cuactu. 

Phaian  gist  er  unino.  Bear -like  Fhalanger.  | Sua  papuaisis.  NVe-Guinoa  Pig.  I Cusco*  albu».  White  Cusco*. 

The  four  latter  quadrupeds  have  just  been  figured  in  the  splendid  atlas  of  zoological  sub- 
jects discovered  during  the  short  stay  of  the  French  expedition  at  this  island,  by  MM. 
Gornot  and  Lesson.  The  completion  of  this  valuable  work,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
will  put  us  in  possession  of  those  details  which  we  arc  now  obliged  to  omit. 

4768.  Many  new  and.  highly  interesting  birds  were  for  the  first  time  discovered  by  these 
zealous  naturalists : among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  the  most  remarkable,  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Barits  Kcraudrcnii  Lessen,  of  the  size  of  a crow,  with  the  contorted  windpipe  of  a gallinaceous  bird:  it 
has  n small  horn-like  crest  of  pointed  feathers  over  each  eye,  and  its  whole  ptumage  U black,  with  green  and 
blue  glossy  reflections  of  metallic  brightness.  The  Whiskered  Swift  ( Macropteryx  mystaceus  Swains.)  U 
nearly  the  largest  of  Its  tribe,  being  almost  double  the  length  of  the  European  swallow  : the  wings  are  ex- 
cessively long.  The  beautiful  Tiger  Bittern  of  New  Guinea  ( Ardea  hehosyla  Lesson)  is  banded  all  over  with 
brown,  upon  a very  pale  ground  ; and  is  the  most  lovely  species  of  its  tribe.  To  these  new  acquisitions  may 
be  added  Megapodius  Dupcrreyi,  Eurylamus  BloinvilUi,  Psittacus  Dcsmarcstii,  Mlno  Duwuntii,  Corvus 
senex,  Taleg&Uus  Cuvicrl,  and  several  small  but  most  superb  Flycatchers  and  Honeysuckcrs. 

4769.  The  true  Paradise  Birds  ( Paradisidat  Swains.)  deserve  a more  particular  notice. 
To  this  magnificent  family  the  following  species,  described  by  authors,  appear  strictly  to 
belong ; several  others  have  been  named,  but  they  are  now  referred  to  distinct  families. 

Pimlim  major*  Orest  Paradt**  Bird.  I Paradiun  nigrlcaiu.  Black -bodied  Para*  I Ptuudiaea  fttperta.  Superb  Parndl**  Bird. 
PuncUsea  minor.  SmtUa  Pmdbe  Bird,  j dti*  Bird.  I Paradbc*  aesurtaoea-  HU-ihtfttd  Kid. 

Faradincsi  taneuiaea.  Sanguine  P«radi*c  I Panuiima  magnifies.  Magnificent  Para-  I Paradi*ea  traps.  Koval  or  King  PoradJie 
Hint.  dive  Bird.  I Bird. 

Paradises  niger.  Black  raiadlw?  Bird.  | I 

4710.  The  King  Bird  qf  Paradise  (Jig.  730.)  is  the  smallest,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a starling : it  is  a 
much  rarer  species  than  the  Great  Paradise  Bird,  but,  like  all  those  that  are  supposed  to  breed  in  New  Guinea, 
it  migrates  thence  into  the  small  isle  of  Arua,  or  Aroo.  during  the  dry  monsoons.  The  upper  patt  of  its 
plumage  ts  a most  intense  and  beautiful  red  or  purplish  chestnut : on  the  breast  is  a broad  gold  green  zone, 
and  immediately  on  each  side  is  a bunch  of  lengthened  leathers  tipped  with  the  same  brilliant  colour ; there  are 
two  long  wire-llke  feathers  in  the  tall,  curling  round  at  the  ends,  where  they  arc  emerald  green. 


atm  sibd  or  rAAAPJSE.  six-RHArrss  siao  or  vajudus. 


♦771.  The  Six. shafted  Paradise  Bird  (Jig.  731.)  U still  more  extraordinary : the  general  colour  is  velvet-black, 
but  the  breast  Is  of  the  roost  splendid  gold  green,  changing  in  different  directions  of  light  into  every  colour 
of  the  rainbow:  on  each  side  of  the  head  are  three  long  feathers  with  naked  shafts,  but  tipped  with  a rich 
metallic  lustre  of  deep  violet  purple : the  aide-feathers  of  the  body  are  excessively  lengthened. 

4772.  Ceylon.  — The  Zoology  presents  some  few  characters  different  from  those  belong- 
ing to  the  conti uent,  and  which  deserve  notice. 

4773.  The  following  quadrupeds  Klein  peculiar  to  this  island  : — 


) Suraoi*  evjkmlca*.  Ceylon  Loris. 


niKttUla  plena*.  pAittted  Bat. 

| Sc iu rut  ceyloneml*.  C«j  ion  Squirt*!. 


Moarhns  Mcminn.  Ceylon  Mutfc. 
Cervua  oniootor.  Ceylon  Slag. 


Cercocr  baa  Sltcnu*.  lion -tailed  Baboon. 

(wocthui  alaicu*.  Chine**  Monkey- 
Stenop*  gracillv.  Slender  l*»n  UHg-  75*-)- 1 

4774.  The  Slender  Loris , as  its  name  implies,  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of 
its  body  and  limbs:  and  is  stated  to  be  possessed  of  great  agility  and  liveliness. 
The  lion. tailed  Monkey  is  so  called  from  the 
tail  being  tufted  at  its  extremity;  and  there  is  a 
white  ruff  of  long  hairs  on  each  side  of  the  fore- 
head. It  is  a rare  animal,  and  has  been  said  to  be 
excessively  malicious.  The  Memina,  or  Ceylon 
Musk  Deer,  has  never  been  found  beyond  the 
jungles  of  this  island  : it  is  a pretty  animal,  about 
seventeen  inches  long,  greyish.ofive  above,  and 
white  beneath,  with  the  tail  very  short  The 
Ceylon  Stag  is  a remarkable  and  little  known 
species,  of  which  no  specimen  has  yet  reached 
Europe  Major  Smith  describes  It,  from  the  draw, 
ings  and  notes  of  that  excellent  artist  the  late  Mr. 

Daniell,  as  the  largest  species  on  the  island,  sur- 
passing the  European  stag  in  size.  It  is  called  by 
the  natives  Gona ; they  describe  it  as  very  bold 
and  fierce,  and  as  living  only  In  the  deepest  forests. 

4775.  Among  the  Birds  we  may  notice  an  extra- 
ordinary  species  of  wild  cock,  called  the  Tailless 

Cock  [GaUut  ecauiatsu  Tran.)  (fit.  733.),  aa  being  dettltutc  of  even  the  rudi. 
ments  of  that  member ; the  comb  on  the  head  is  not  toothed.  It  seems  coiu 
fined  to  the  deep  forests  of  Ceylon,  and  to  be  very  wild.  There  are  besides 
many  small  birds  of  elegant  plumage,  as  the  Phwnlcornia  malabnrlnis  Sic. 

Muscipeta  paradisca,  Ac.  4 C ^ dsnww  oom. 
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4776.  The  pearl  fishery  of  Ceylon  has  long  been  famous:  The  shell  furnishing  this 
precious  gem  is  the  Margarita  sinensis?  of  Dr.  Loach  (Jig. 
734.).  The  fishery  lasts  from  February  to  April.  The  divers 
go  down  by  fives,  and  usually  remain  under  water  two  minutes , 
but  some  have  been  known  to  continue  four  or  even  five.  The 
shells  are  all  placed  in  pits,  where  the  fish  are  left  to  die  and  rot 
before  the  pearls  are  searched  for ; those,  as  is  well  known,  are 
morbid  concretions  formed  in  the  shell  by  the  animal  when  dis- 
eased. The  divers  are  hired,  and  are  either  paid  in  money,  or 
by  a portion  of  Pearl  Oysters  l»efore  they  are  opened  : they 
generally  prefer  the  latter.  Besides  the  Pearl  Oyster,  Ceylon 
is  particularly  rich  in  other  shells,  particularly  those  called 
cl  milks,  which  are  much  wont  by  the  Hindoos  as  rings  and 
ornaments. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

4777.  The  condition  of  these  islands  during  the  classic  ages,  ap|>ear8  enveloped  in  impe- 
netrable obscurity.  Ptolemy,  who  show's  some  knowledge  even  of  China  and  the  continent 
beyond  India,  describes  indeed  some  islands  scattered  through  this  sea,  and,  in  particular, 
Jaba-diu,  which  is  probably  Java;  but  his  delineation  corresponds  with  the  real  position 
and  magnitude  neither  of  this  nor  the  other  islands.  The  deficiency  is  not  supplied  by  any 
native  records. 

4778.  Considerable  revolutions  seem  to  have  taken  place,  about  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  principal  of  these 
islands.  Hindoo  colonics  had  by  this  time  introduced  into  Java  the  religion  and  literature  of  Boodh,  mixed 
with  that  of  Brahma,  and  several  powerful  empires,  ruled  by  Hindoo  sovereigns,  were,  during  this  and  the 
following  centuries,  established  in  different  part*  of  the  island.  Among  these,  Brambanan,  Janggolo,  and 
Pajajaran  npj>ear  to  have  been  at  different  periods  extensive  and  powerful ; but  the  dynasty  of  Mojapaliit, 
both  from  tradition  and  surviving  monuments,  must  have  been  extensive  beyond  all  the  others,  stretching 
its  sway  even  over  part  of  Sumatra.  About  the  twelfth  century,  also,  the  Malavs,  making  an  extensive 
migration  from  the  plain  of  Menangkahao,  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  spread  themselves  over  Malacca, 
Singapore,  and  Borneo,  and  rendered  themselves,  what  they  have  ever  since  been,  the  most  conspicuous 
people  in  the  Archipelago. 

4779.  The  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  faith  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  the  two  most  important  and  improved 
of  the  India  islands,  made  nn  im|M>rtant  change  in  their  political  condition.  It  appears  to  hare  taken  place, 
in  the  former  island  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; but.  in  Java,  not  till  about  150  years 
later.  This  conversion  was  effected,  not  by  priests  or  warriors,  but  by  merchants  from  Arabia,  who  had  been 
long  attracied  to  these  islands  by  the  commerce  in  spices.  Having  settled  there  in  considerable  number*, 
they  at  length  began  propagating  their  faith,  first  by  persuasion,  but,  when  a number  of  converts  had  once 
been  made,  they  spread  it,  as  Usual  with  the  votaries  of  this  faith,  by  persecution  and  the  sword.  These 
mercantile  apostles  became  chieftains  and  princes,  and,  after  a series  of  bloody  struggles,  had  established  in 
both  islands  a number  of  petty  kingdoms,  in  all  of  which  they  either  ruled  or  held  a considerable  influence 

4780.  The  arrival  if  the  Portuguese  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  caused  a memorable  revolution  in  the 
whole  Eastern  world,  and  was  peculiarly  felt  bv  the  islands  of  this  archipelago  In  1511,  fourteen  years  after 
the  voyage  of  Gams,  that  people  conquered  Malacca,  and  in  the  same  year  penetrated  to  Bantam  and  the 
Moluccas.  They  made  repeated  attempts  upon  the  maritime  states  in  Sumatra : but,  these  being  then 
vigorously  ruled,  the  invaders  were  unable  to  make  any  permanent  impre**ion.  Tneir  chief  object  was  to. 
obtain  full  possession  of  the  Spice  Islands,  on  account  or  their  rich  products  ; but  they  were  encountered  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  established  themselves  in  the  Philippines.  After  some  sharp  contests,  however,  the 
latter  people  agreed  to  waive  their  claims,  in  consideration  of  a payment  of  350,000  ducat*.  The  oppressions 
of  the  Portuguese  roused  a general  confederacy  against  them,  which  was.  however,  battled  by  the  heroism 
of  Galvan  ; and  that  virtuous  governor  introduced  a conciliatory  system,  though  it  was  ill  supported  by  his 
successors. 

4781.  The  Dutch,  a new  power,  who  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  sprung  up  from  beneath  Spanish 
oppression,  were,  after  the  union  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  placed  in  an  attitude  of  regular  hostility  with  both 
these  countries.  It  was  only,  however,  by  timid  ami  cautious  steps  that  attempts  were  made  to  dispute 
Spanish  supremacy  in  the  Indian  seas.  But  the  maritime  power  of  Holland  continually  increased,  while 
that  of  her  antagonists  diminished,  so  that  she  at  length  first  contended  on  equal  terms,  and  then 
gained  the  superiority.  Her  ambition  was  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  Indian  islands,  and  she  successively 
drove  her  antagonists  from  all  the  positions  which  they  had  occupied.  Soon  she  herself  had  to  contend  with 
a new  rival,  the  English,  who,  under  Lancaster.  Middleton,  and  other  bold  navigator*,  made  peculiar  efforts 
to  obtain  settlements  in  these  islands,  and  a share  in  the  spice  trade.  A most  violent  series  of  rivalry, 
plunder,  and  piracy  was  for  many  years  carried  on  between  these  two  great  maritime  states,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Dutch  were  impelled  to  that  bloody  transaction,  the  massacre  of  Amboyna.  A treaty  was  at 
length  concluded,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  equality  mid  compensation ; but  since  that  time,  the  attention 
of  the  English  company  has  been  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  their  vast  acquisitions  on  the  continent  of 
India,  while  the  Dutch,  continuing  to  devote  themselves  to  their  insular  possessions,  have  acquired  there  a 
decided  preponderance.  This  was,  indeed,  suspended  during  the  last  war  * when  England  by  her  superior 
navy  obtained  possession  of  all  the  principal  islands;  but,  at  the  peace,  which  rescued  her  ancient  &ltv  from 
the  thraldrom  of  Napoleon,  she,  with  a generosity  which  has  been  considered  excessive,  restored  all  the 
captured  settlements.  By  a convention,  in  1825,  she  even  exchange  ! her  possessions  in  Sumatra  for  Malacca, 
which  was  valuable  to  her  from  its  connecting  together  Singapore  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island. 

Sect,  IV,  Political  Geography . 

4782.  The  political  constitution  of  these  states  is  mostly  simple,  and  even  rude.  There  are 
some  wandering  tribes,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  who  present  scarcely  any  vestige  of  law  or 
subordination.  In  general,  however,  the  system  of  village  republics,  the  affairs  of  which 
arc  conducted  by  elective  and  sometimes  hereditary  officers,  prevails  here,  as  throughout  the 
continent  of  India.  These  little  associations,  however,  are  oppressively  domineered  over, 
sometimes  by  a feudal  aristocracy,  sometimes  by  princes  almost  completely  despotic.  The 
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aristocratic  system  prevails  chiefly  among  the  states  less  advanced  in  civilisation  ; Celebes 
Sooloo,  and  part  of  Sumatra.  Here  the  chiefs  having  reduced  the  body  of  the  people  to  a 
state  of  almost  complete  vassalage,  unite  in  a species  of  confederacy,  electing  a king  or 
head,  rather  as  a servant  than  a master,  to  carry  on  their  general  concerns.  They  have  also 
elective  councils  consisting  in  Boni  of  seven,  in  Wajo  of  forty  officers,  who  have  not  only 
the  command  of  the  public  treasure,  but  the  decision  of  the  questions  of  peace  or  war. 
Among  the  Goa  Macassars,  there  is  a very  extraordinary  officer,  who  has  the  power  of 
removing  the  king,  and  calling  upon  the  council  to  elect  another.  In  Java,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  others  of  the  more  advanced  districts,  the  sway  of  the  sovereign  is  entire  and 
undisputed  ; and  the  subjects  vie  with  each  other  in  indications  of  the  most  abject  submis- 
sion. They  approach  him  creeping  on  all-fours,  and  retire  in  the  same  humiliating  attitude: 
to  stand  upright  before  him  is  considered  an  insult.  The  “ royal  feet,”  or  “ the  roval 
slave,’*  are  the  appellations  by  which  they  designate  themselves  when  addressing  him.  He 
is  loaded  with  the  most  extravagant  flattery  : his  eyes  are  two  gems  ; his  face  is  the  sun. 
Yet,  even  under  these  regular  despotisms,  the  body  of  the  people  are  less  oppressed  than 
where  the  feudal  aristocracy  prevails.  Personal  slavery  is  unknown  fn  them,  and  even  the 
village  governments  enjoy  a greater  share  of  independence.  In  all  these  states,  however 
there  are  two  orders  of  nobles  out  of  which  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  public 
officers  are  respectively  chosen.  Slavery  is  often  produced  by  war,  and  Mr.  Crawfurd 
mentions  10, OCX)  Bugis  at  one  time  held  in  bondage  by  the  Macassar  nation,  and  employed 
in  public  works,  without  distinction  of  rank.  Debt  is  another  source  either  of  temporary 
or  perpetual  slavery;  and  the  atrocious  practice  of  kidnapping  is  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

♦7H.1  The  Dutch  claim,  in  a certain  tense,  the  sovereignty  of  all  there  island*  except  the  Philippines.  In 
fact,  they  hold  the  leading  positions  in  a state  of  military  occupation,  anil  generally  triumph  in  contest*  with 
the  natives.  Their  sway  Is  neither  tnild  nor  popular.  Oppressive  exactions,  commercial  monopolies  and 
sometimes  bloody  severities,  have  rendered  their  Voke  odious,  and  given  rise  to  violent  insurrection*  ^ hey 
appear  also  never  to  have  made  any  effective  efforts  to  improve  and  civilise  the  people,  and  have  not  fol. 
lowed  upthcatte.iijitamadeby  Britain  lor  this  purpose  during  her  temporary  sway.  Coder  the  late  administrn. 
lien  of  Van  Capellcn,  however,  some  improvement*  took  place. 

4 7 *>4.  The  Spaniards , whose  colonial  system  ha*  been  generally  considered  the  worst  of  any,  have  admi- 
nistered the  Philippines  in  n manner  decidedly  better,  and  more  salutary.  They  have  established  a mild 
control  over  the  natives,  who,  when  the  |*>wer  of  their  European  masters  was  in  danger,  have  even  taken 
up  arms  in  their  defence.  This  improvement  has  been  in  a great  measure  effected  through  the  mUsini  aiv« 
who,  without  any  violent  means,  have  converted  and  gained  the  attachment  of  the  people.  Mill,  little  h.-s 
been  done  to  deveiopc  the  vast  natural  capacities  of  these  tine  islands. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

47R5.  As  to  soil  and  climate,  the  Indian  islands  rank  with  the  most  favoured  regions  on 
the  globe.  Situated  almost  immediately  beneath  the  equator,  and  beat  by  the  sun’s 
in  tensest  rays,  they  must,  had  moisture  been  deficient,  have  been  converted  into  arid  utid 
sandy  deserts.  But  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  their  varied  surface,  and  the  lofty  mountain* 
that  traverse  their  interior,  afford  a copious  supply  of  waters,  which,  combined  with 
the  heat,  produce  the  utmost  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  They  yield  in  abundance  not  onlv 
all  the  ordinary  products  of  a tropical  region,  but  also  peculiar  and  exquisite  spices  and 
fruits,  which  cannot  be  transplanted  with  advantage  into  any  other  soil.  The  Archipelago, 
according  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  may,  as  to  climate  and.  productions , be  divided  into  five  parts, 
of  different  character,  yet  these  appear  to  us  all  reducible  to  two,  modified  by,  and 
passing  into,  each  other.  These  are,  the  eastern  and  western,  bordering,  one  on  the  Pacific, 
and  the  other  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  exposed  to  the  respective  monsoons  which  blow 
from  these  vast  seas.  The  western  quarter  is  more  fruitful  in  the  staple  and  useful  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil ; rice  is  raised  in  abundance,  and  forms  the  food  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  ; noble  forests  of  teak  and  other  valuable  timber  cover  the  plains  ; but  the  finer 
spices  are  not  raised  in  any  perfection,  and  even  it*  pepper  is  inferior  to  that  of  Malabar. 
The  eastern  islands,  on  tlie  contrary,  are  less  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice  or  of  any 
grain ; the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  is  derived  from  the  pith  of  the  sago  tree,  a mode 
of  support  unknown  to  any  other  great  nation ; but  they  contain  the  native  country  of  the 
clove  and  the  nutmeg,  the  finest  of  aromatics.  The  Philippines,  however,  notwithstanding 
their  easterly  position,  agree  rather  with  the  opposite  quarter,  being  fruitful,  not  in  spices, 
hut  in  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

♦78ft.  Agricultural  operations , even  in  the  mist  Improved  of  these  islands,  are  extremely  simple.  A team 
is  estimated  liy  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  rout  VL  1R*.  titf.  j of  which  the  plough  is  V*.  and  the  harrow  1*.,  the  chief 
expense  being  the  pair  of  buffaloes,  which  arc  worth  i’/  10s.  Irrigation  is  the  most  costly  process  j it  is  not 
effected  by  those  extensive  tank*  whirh  diffuse  fertility  over  Hitulmtan,  but  by  damming  up  the  streams  as 
they  descend  from  the  mountains,  and  distributing  them  over  the  fields  ; and  for  this  purpose  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  are  often  formed  into  terraces.  As  the  raising  of  rice  by  artificial  irrigation  doe*  not  depend  upon 
the  seasons,  it  is  often  seen,  within  the  compass  of  a few  acres,  in  every  state  of  progress.  “ In  one  little 
field,  or  rather  compartment,  the  husbandman  is  ploughing  or  harrowing;  in  a second,  he  U sowing  ; in  a 
third,  transplanting  ; in  a fourth,  the  grain  U beginning  to  flower  ; in  a firth,  it  is  yellow’ ; and  in  a sixth,  the 
women,  children,  and  old  men  are  busy  reaping.”  When  ripe,  the  head  i*  cut  off’  with  a species  of  sickle, 
with  only  a few  inches  of  the  straw  ; it  U then  dried,  and  carried  to  market  in  the  ear,  Mnire,  like  oats  and 
barley  in  Europe,  is  raised  fortheu*c  of  the  lower  ranks.  The  yam,  though  indigenous,  is  not  much  valued, 
the  sweet  potato  being  preferred.  The  grains  of  Europe  and  the  common  potato  are  produced  only  in  small 
quantities.  The  cocoa  nut,  the  ground  pistachio,  the  palma  Christi,  and  twain u in  are  largely  cultivated  lot 
the  production  of  oil,  a favourite  food  among  the  islanders. 
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4787.  The  sago  palm  is  a production  peculiar  to  part  of  this  region,  growing  chiefly  under  the  moat 
boisterous  influence  of  the  eastern  monsoon.  It  is  only  thirty  feet  high,  but  so  thick  that  a man  with 
outstretched  arms  can  with  difficulty  embrace  it  It  is  reared  only  in  marshes,  so  that  a plantation  forms  a 
bog  knccMlccp.  The  sago  is  considered  ripe  in  fifteen  years,  and  is  then  cut  into  segments,  and  the  pith 
extracted,  which  soon  dries  into  a farinaceous  powder,  eaten  either  in  the  form  of  cakes,  or  of  a species  of 
pan.  The  produce  is  prodigious,  600  or  600  pounds  being  often  drawn  from  a single  tree,  and  one  acre  may, 
it  is  supposed,  yield  8000  lbs.  annually. 

4788.  Spicesy  however,  form  the  production  of  those  islands  most  peculiar  and  most 
valued  by  foreigners.  These,  with  the  coffee  tree  recently  introduced,  occupy  in  agricul- 
ture the  same  place  which  the  vine  does  in  Europe,  being  generally  cultivated  in  the  hilly 
districts  of  each  country.  Pepper  grows  plentifully  in  its  western  districts;  but  Mr.  Craw- 
furd  considers  it  as  introduced  from  the  hills  of  Malabar,  whose  produce  continues  still 
superior.  It  is  best  raised,  also,  not  on  the  rich  plains  of  Java,  but  on  the  hilly  districts  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo.  The  clone  has,  perhaps,  the  most  limited  geographical  distribution  of 
any  plant,  being  confined  originally  to  the  five  small  Molucca  islands,  whence  it  has  been  trans- 
planted to  Amboyna,  to  which  the  Dutch  have  sought  to  confine  it.  The  tree  is  of  beau- 
tiful form,  about  the  size  of  the  cherry,  bears  fruit  at  a period  between  seven  and  ten  years, 
and  has  an  average  duration  of  75  years,  though  sometimes  it  has  lasted  for  100,  or  even 
130.  The  fruit  is  first  green,  then  a pale  yellow,  and  lastly  blood  red,  when  it  is  ripe; 
and,  being  gathered,  is  dried  upon  hurdles,  and  then  acquires  the  black  colour  which  we 
see  it  bear.  Some  trees  have  been  known  remarkably  productive,  and  one  is  even  asserted  to 
have  home  1 100  lbs.  in  one  year ; but  Mr.  Crawfurd  does  not  consider  the  annual  average 
to  exceed  5 lbs.,  and  the  produce  of  an  acre  328  lbs.  The  nutmeg  is  much  more  widely  dis- 
tributed, being  found  of  good  flavour  in  all  the  Spice  Islands,  and  even  on  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea ; but  the  Dutch  have  sought  with  tolerable  success  to  extirpate  it  every  where,  unless 
in  three  of  the  Banda  islands.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  some, 
w hat  resembles  the  clove,  and  has  nearly  the  same  duration.  The  fruit,  also,  is  prepared  in 
a manner  somewhat  similar,  though  requiring  greater  care,  and  with  the  additional 
operation  of  stripping  off  the  mace,  which  merely  requires  to  be  dried  in  the  sun.  One 
tree  produces,  in  mace  and  nutmegs  together,  nearly  ten  or  twelve  pounds ; but,  from  the 
distance  at  which  they  must  be  planted,  the  average  of  an  acre  does  not  exceed  266  lbs. 

47?©.  Among  other  products  of  these  islands  mnjr  be  mentioned  the  sugar  cane,  which  is  indigenous, 
but  is  eaten  by  the  natives  merely  as  an  esculent  vegetable  j the  Chinese  express  the  juice  in  the  form  of 
clayed  sugar,  indigo  is  indigenous,  of  excellent  quolitv,  but  ill  prepared  for  use.  Coffbc  has  been  introduced 
from  Arabia,  and  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent  in  Java.  Cardamoms  and  gum  benzoin,  the  Eastern 
frankincense,  are  articles  of  some  importance. 

4790.  Forests,  in  extraordinary  luxuriance,  cover  a great  extent  of  the  Indian  islands.  The  teak,  so 
remarkable  for  its  strength  and  durability,  flourishes  only  in  the  rich  soils  of  Java,  and  there  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Malabar  and  the  Birman  empire.  There  arc  also  a considerable  number  of  ornamental  woods, 
and  of  others,  from  which  precious  gums  distil.  Bamboos  and  rattans  overspread  the  whole  country 
wherever  not  rooted  out  by  cultivation  ; they  serve  for  building,  for  cordage,  and  other  important  purposes. 
The  tnangosteon  and  the  durion  ore  generally  considered  the  most  delicate  fruits  produced  in  any  quarter  of 
the  world  , though,  in  the  latter,  the  stranger  must  overcome  the  aversion  inspired  by  its  unpleasant  scent 

4791.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Archipelago  is  brilliant  and  valuable.  The  lead  is 
taken  by  gold  and  diamonds,  the  most  splendid  productions  of  this  kingdom  of  nature. 
Of  the  former,  these  islands,  next  to  South  America  and  Central  Africa,  contain  the  most 
extensive  deposit  on  the  globe.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  south-western  islands,  whose 
rocks  are  mostly  composed  of  primitive  strata  ; and  its  central  position  is  in  Borneo  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Sumatra.  In  the  fertile  volcanic  range  reaching  from  Java  to  Timor 
inclusive,  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  commercial  importance.  It  is  found  in 
veins  and  mineral  beds,  in  the  sand  of  rivers  and  streamlets,  and  deposited  in  alluvial 
lands.  From  the  first  it  is  drawn  only  by  the  Malays  and  others  of  the  more  civilised 
tribes  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  They  employ,  however,  very  rude  tools,  and  effect  only 
slight  excavations,  clearing  the  mine  of  water  by  buckets  and  manual  labour.  Yet  there 
are  said  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  be  no  less  than  1 200  of  these  petty  mines  in  the  single  district 
of  Menangkabao.  The  sand  of  the  rivers  is  searched  only  by  the  more  savage  tribes  ; but 
the  drawing  of  gold  from  alluvial  deposits,  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Chinese  settlers 
in  the  bland  of  Borneo,  is  by  much  the  most  copious  source  from  which  the  metal  is  sup- 
plied. The  mines  are  situated  chiefly  at  about  two  days  of  inland  navigation  from  the 
western  coast,  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  Chinese  colony,  according  to 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  consists  of  36,000,  of  whom  only  6000  are  employed  directly  in  the  working 
of  the  mines,  the  rest  in  branches  of  industry  subservient  to  it.  There  are  said  to  be,  in  the 
principal  district,  thirteen  large  and  fifty-seven  small  mines ; of  wliich,  the  former  employ 
from  100  to  200,  the  latter  from  ten  to  fifty  men.  The  excavations  are  longitudinal,  and 
the  golden  earth  drawn  from  them  is  put  into  a trough,  and  a stream  of  water  passed  over 
it,  while  it  b agitated  by  a hoc,  until  the  metallic  grains  separate.  Mr.  Crawfurd  reckons 
the  annual  value  of  the  gold  of  the  Archipelago  at  658,000/.,  which  is  more  than  a fourth 
of  that  of  the  mines  of  America  in  their  most  prosperous  state,  and  four  times  that  of  all 
the  European  mines.  Of  this  amount,  375,500/.  is  from  Borneo,  131,600/.  from  Su- 
matra ; the  rest  is  the  estimated  produce  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 

4792.  The  diamond  is  found  only  in  Borneo;  being  confined  to  that  island,  to  Hin- 
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d os  tan,  and  to  Brazil.  The  Indian  islander*  prize  highly  this  stone,  and  cut  it  with  skill 
chiefly  into  the  table  form  ; but  it  is  not  valued  by  the  Chinese,  whose  industry  might 
otherwise  have  improved  the  rude  processes  employed  in  extracting  it  by  the  Dayaks,  or 
aboriginal  savages.  Almost  the  largest  diamond  in  the  world  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
princes  of  Matan  in  Borneo.  It  weighs,  in  its  present  rough  state,  367  carats ; which,  by 
the  process  of  cutting,  would  be  reduced  to  one  half ; consequently,  it  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  that  purchased  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  which,  when  cut,  weighed  193  carats;  but  it 
considerably  exceeds  the  Pitt  diamond,  which  was  only  137  carats.  Its  value,  according  to 
the  principles  established  by  diamond-dealers,  is  269,0004,  though  it  might  be  very  difficult 
at  such  a price  to  find  a purchaser. 

♦793.  Qf  other  metals , tin  U a rare  one  of  considerable  u*e,  and,  though  discovered  in  thc*c  inland*  only 
about  the  beginning  oflast  century,  ha*  become  an  important  ami  characteristic  production.  It  exists  in  various 
parts  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  of  the  islands  between  it  and  Java j but  in  none  of  these  is  it  worked  to  any 
extent  unless  in  the  small  island  of  Banca,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  which,  in  Mr.  Crawford's  con. 
ception,  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  this  metal,  in  the  form  cither  of  veins  or  of  alluvial  deposits.  The  latter, 
on  account  of  the  facility  of  working,  is  almost  exclusively  resorted  to.  The  process  is,  first  to  cut  down  a 
portion  of  that  vast  primeval  forest  with  which  nearly  the  whole  island  is  covered  ; then  to  remove  the  allu- 
vial strata  In  order  to  reach  the  ore,  which  is  then  washed  in  a manner  similar  to  gold,  and  smelted  by 
machinery,  simple  though  not  unskilfol.  About  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  mines  yielded  3870  tons, 
being  nearly  as  much  as  those  of  Cornwall.  Anarchy,  mismanagement,  and  other  causes,  had  reduced  them, 
previous  to  the  British  conquest  in  1813,  to  less  than  a sixth  of  the  above  amount ; but  in  1817  they  rose  to 
S083  tons,  about  half  the  produce  of  Cornwall  Nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  the  eflfccts  of  skill  and 
machinery,  since  M Cornish  tin  is  obtained  with  vast  labour,  by  mining  through  obdurate  granite,  often  to 
the  prodigious  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms  ; Banca  tin,  by  digging  through  a few  soft  strata  of  sand 
and  clay,  and  seldom  to  more  than  three  or  four  fathoms.”  'Hie  produce  has  since  continued  nearly  the 
same,  being  two  thirds  of  that  of  all  the  mines  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  Like  gold,  tin  is  worked  chiefly 
by  the  industry  of  Chinese  settlers.  Copper  is  found  and  worked  in  several  of  the  islands,  particularly 
Sumatra,  though  not  to  any  very  important  extent.  Iron  is  scarce,  and  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  only 
in  the  small  and  rocky  island  of  Billiton.  No  silver  mines  of  any  value  have  yet  been  discovered.  Sulphur 
Is  found  abundant  and  pure  on  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Java;  but  the  transportation  to  the  coast  is  difficult. 
Salt,  in  favourable  situations,  is  easily  produced  through  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

4794.  Fishery  is  pursued  0by  the  islanders  with  considerable  activity;  and  its  produce,  used  generally  in  a 
dried  state,  forms  a considerable  article  of  food  and  internal  commerce.  Important  objects  of  exportation 
arc  afforded  by  certain  gelatinous  marine  productions,  of  a singular  character,  which  bear  a high  pnee  in  the 
markets  of  China.  Such  are  sharks'  fins,  and  above  all  the  tripang,  sea  slug,  or  biche  de  mer,  an  ugly 
shapeless  substance,  of  a dirty  drown  colour,  with  scarcely  any  appearance  of  life  or  motion.  It  is  found  chiefly 
on  coral  shore*  to  the  eastward  of  Celebes,  including  those  of  New  Guinea  and  Australia.  The  chief 
market  is  at  Macassar,  whence  upwards  of  8000  cwt  arc  annually  sent  to  China,  where  it  brings  from  six  to 
ninety  Spanish  dollars  per  cwt.  The  Chinese,  who  imagine  it  p<***e#*ed  of  some  peculiar  nutritive  and 
stimulating  qualities,  divide  it  into  no  less  than  thirty  different  species,  the  various  qualities  of  which  are 
understood  only  by  themselves.  Here,  too.  for  the  want  of  a more  appropriate  place*,  wc  may  notice  that 
kind  of  edible  birds’  nests  which  forms  a similar  fantastic  luxury.  These  nests  are  the  produce  of  a pecu- 
liar specie*  of  swallow  ( Hirundo  esculenla)t  which,  by  some  process  not  folly  understood,  constructs  its  nest, 
not  of  the  usual  materials  of  hair,  straw,  and  feathers,  but  of  a substance  resembling  a fibrous  ilLconcoctcd 
Isinglass.  They  are  found  in  the  deep  damp  caves  of  solitary  rocks,  at  a distance  from  any  human  habitation, 
and  chiefly,  though  not  always,  on  the  sea-shore.  The  adventurer  often,  by  ladders  of  bamboo  or  rattan, 
descends  the  face  of  perpendicular  clifft,  till  he  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  must  frequently  enter 
it  by  torchlight  over  slippery  fragments  of  rock,  where  a false  step  would  be  instantly  fatal  According  to 
the  nice  distinctions  made  by  the  Chinese,  the  value  of  these  nests  varies  from  SI.  to  nearly  V.  per  lb. ; at 
which  last  price  they  are  equal  to  about  double  their  weight  in  silver. 

4795.  Commerce , among  the  nations  of  this  archipelago,  has  always  been  carried  on 
with  considerable  activity.  Their  country  yielded  valuable  materials,  and  the  insular 
positions  and  great  variety  of  seas  and  coasts  afforded  ample  opportunities.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  discovery  by  Europeans,  the  three  most  civilised  tribes,  the  Javanese,  the  Malays, 
and  Bugis,  carried  on  a very  active  traffic.  That  of  the  first  two  has  been  in  a great 
measure  crushed  by  European  dominion  and  rivalry.  The  Bugis,  however,  who  have 
remained  in  a great  degree  independent,  arc  still  active  traders  throughout  all  these  seas. 
The  Chinese,  again,  under  the  protection,  as  Mr.  Crawfurd  conceives,  of  the  regular  order 
established  by  the  European  governments,  have  formed  extensive  colonies,  and  carry  on  a 
constant  intercourse  by  means  of  their  huge  junks,  some  of  600  tons’  burden,  but  so 
unwieldy  that  they  can  only  make  one  annual  voyage  to  Batavia.  They  furnish  to  the 
islanders  tea,  cotton  stuffs,  and  porcelain,  all  somewhat  coarse;  receiving  in  return 
tripang,  birds’  nests,  sharks'  fins,  tortoise-shell,  spices,  and  various  minor  articles.  The 
tonnage  employed  by  the  Chinese  and  native  states  is  together  estimated  at  30,000.  The 
trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  the  Dutch  capital  of  Batavia,  and  the 
British  settlement  of  Singapore.  The  exports  to  Europe  consist  mostly  of  spices,  pepper, 
cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  with  camphor,  rattans,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  The  imports  arc  cotton 
manufactures,  particularly  chintzes  of  moderate  fineness,  and  of  red,  green,  and  other 
bright  colours,  with  running-flowered  patterns ; also  white  cottons,  cambrics,  imitation 
bandana  handkerchiefs,  and  velvets.  Notwithstanding  the  tropical  situation  of  these 
islands,  the  mountains  which  diversify  them,  and  the  influence  of  the  sea-breezes,  cause  a 
considerable  demand  for  woollens  which  should  be  the  light  cheap  cloths  of  Yorkshire, 
with  gaudy  patterns.  Glass-ware,  mirrors,  lustres,  and  common  earthenware,  at  low  prices, 
find  a good  market. 

47WL  Interior  commerce  is  carried  on  with  considerable  activity  along  the  river*  and  creek*,  which,  though 
not  generally  of  long  course,  are  extremely  numerous,  descending  from  the  inland  mountain  barrier*.  The 
road*  are  mere  footpath*,  unfit  for  a waggon  of  any  description,  and  the  commodities  are  conveyed  on  the 
back*  nometlmc*  or  animals,  but  more  frequently  of  men.  On  one  much  frequented  road,  in  Java,  no  le«* 
than  50U0  porter*  are  said  to  be  constantly  emplovod. 
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Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  Slate . 

4797.  Tin*  population  of  none  of  these  islands  has  been  ascertained  by  any  species  of 
census,  except  Java  and  the  Philippines.  Java  has  been  found  to  contain  about  6.000,000, 
and  the  Philippines  about  2,500, 000  people.  In  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago,  a judg- 
ment can  only  be  formed  by  considering  their  extent,  in  combination  with  the  apparent 
density  with  which  they  are  occupied.  An  estimate  has  been  communicated  to  us  by 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  historian  of  the  Archipelago ; and  though  it  differs  somewhat  from  those 
usually  formed,  yet  the  extensive  opportunities  of  observation  enjoyed,  and  ably  employed, 
by  that  gentleman,  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  will  make  a nearer  approach  to  the  truth 
than  any  hitherto  published.  He  supposes  Sumatra  to  contain  2,500,000;  Borneo, 
500,000;  Celebes  and  its  appendages,  1,000,000;  Bally,  Lombok,  Sooloo,  &c.,  500,000; 
the  Spice  Islands,  Timor,  &c.,  nearly  500,000.  The  entire  amount  will  thus  be 
13,500,000. 

475J&  The  people  of  the  Indian  archipelago  arc  divided  into  two  races , distinct  in  origin,  language,  aspect, 
and  character,  ami  irreconcilably  hostile  to  each  other;  the  brawn  and  the  black  races.  They  bear  the  same 
analogy  that  the  white  and  the  negro  bear  in  the  western  regions ; the  former,  superior  in  intelligence  and 
power,  driving  the  other  before  him,  oppressing  and  reducing  him  to  txmdage.  Thus,  in  all  the  great  islands 
the  brown  race  has  now  established  a decided  and  undisputed  superiority. 

♦790.  The  black  race , called  often  the  l*apuas  or  Oriental  Negroes,  appear  to  be  a dwarf  variety  of  the  negro 
of  Africa.  They  are  of  low  stature  and  feeble  frame.  Mr.  Crawfurd  never  saw  one  who  exceeded  five  feet. 
The  colour  is  sooty  rather  than  black,  the  woolly  hair  grows  in  small  tufts,  with  a spiral  twist.  The  forehead 
is  higher,  the  nose  more  projecting,  the  upper  lip  longer  and  more  prominent  The  under  lip  is  protruded, 
and  forms  indeed  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  which  has  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a chin.  This  degraded  cla&* 
of  human  beings  is  generally  diffused  through  New  Guinea,  S'ew  Holland,  and  other  large  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Their  nabits  have  been  very  little  observed,  Europeans  having  only  had  occasional  individuals 
presented  to  them  as  objects  of  curiosity.  lattle  is  recorded  except  the  ferocity  with  which  they  wage  their 
ceascl'TO  war  with  the  brown  races,  who  have  driven  them  from  all  the  finer  parts  of  this  region ; but,  if  we 
may  believe  Mr.  Hunt,  the  wrongs  by  which  this  hostility  has  been  provoked  arc  of  the  must  aggravated 
description. 

♦Sun.  The  bratm  tribes  differ  essentially  in  their  appearance  from  any  others  in  southern  Asia  Thev  arc 
short,  squat,  and  robust,  being  reckoned  oil  an  average  four  inches  lower  than  the* European  standard.  There 
are  considerable  varieties  of  colour,  which  Mr.  CrawfUrd  thinks  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  climate; 
though,  perhaps,  Ik?  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the  change  produced  by  elevated  sites.  The  tint  of  virgin 
gold  is  consider**!  the  standard  of  beauty,  which  the  poets  ascribe  to  the  damsels  whose  praises  they  celebrate. 
These  islanders  are  rather  an  ugly  race;  their  frame  is  deficient  in  symmetry,  their  tower  limbs  large  and 
heavy.  The  fare  is  round  ; the  mouth  wide,  but  with  fine  teeth  ; the  chuvk-boncs  high,  the  nose  short  and 
small ; the  eyes  arc  small,  and  always  black.  The  hair  is  long,  lank,  harsh,  always  black,  and,  except  on  the 
head,  extremely  deficient ; so  that  the  Mahometan  priests  vainly  attempt  to  attain  any  portion  of  that 
venerable  aspect  which  an  ample  beard  is  supposed  to  confer. 

4801.  This  part  of  the  population,  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  important,  appc?ars  the 
most  uncivilised  of  all  the  great  nations  who  inhabit  the  south  of  Asia.  Some  seem  justly 
charged  with  cannibalism,  the  most  dreadful  atrocity  of  which  human  nature  is  capable. 
Yet  this  original  rudeness  is  mingled  with  features  characteristic  of  the  most  highly  civilised 
people  in  Asia,  the  Arabs,  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  who  entered  for  purposes  either  of  commerce 
or  colonisation.  The  Javanese  and  Malays,  the  principal  of  these  tribes  arc  destitute  of  the 
]H>Ushed  and  courteous  address  which  distinguishes  the  Hindoo  and  the  commercial  Arab. 
When  they  wish,  as  they  often  do,  to  be  obsequious  courtiers,  they  act  their  part  with  a bad 
grace.  In  return,  they  are  comparatively  frank  and  honest;  and  much  greater  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  their  word.  They  show  also  sympathy  in  the  distresses  of  their  fellow-creatures 
and  will  exert  themselves  to  relieve  them,  on  occasions  when  the  Hindoo  manifests  a callous 
indifference.  Strong  attachment  is  often  displayed  to  their  family,  their  kindred,  and  their 
chief.  Though  generally  subject  to  a power  more  or  less  despotic,  they  retain  strong  and 
even  lofty  feelings  of  personal  independence.  Each  man  goes  armed  with  a bis  or  dagger, 
which  he  regards  as  the  instrument  both  of  defending  himself  and  avenging  his  wrongs.  The 
right  of  private  revenge  is  claimed  by  every  individual  for  injuries  received  either  by  himse  lf, 
his  family,  or  tribe.  When  circumstances  deprive  him  of  any  hope  of  avenging  himself  with 
ease  or  safety,  he  has  recourse  to  that  dreadful  outrage  peculiar  to  these  islanders  termed 
running  amok , or  a muck.  The  individual  under  tliis  impulse  draws  his  dagger,  and  runs 
through  the  house,  or  into  the  street,  stabbing  without  distinction  every  one  he  meets  till  he 
himself  is  killed  or  taken.  This  movement  is  always  perfectly  sudden,  indicated  by  no  previous 
looks  or  gestures,  and  from  motives  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  discover.  The  police  officers, 
in  contemplation  of  these  violences,  are  provided  with  certain  forked  instruments,  with  which 
they  arrest  and  secure  the  offender.  A predatory  disposition,  exercised  especially  upon 
strangers,  is  shared  by  these  islanders  with  all  the  uncivilised  tribes  of  Asia;  but  while  the 
Arabs  and  Tartars  carry  on  their  depredations  by  land,  the  Malays  inhabiting  the  shores  of 
straits  and  narrow  seas,  through  which  rich  fleets  are  perpetually  passing,  have  become 
notorious  for  piratical  exploits,  which  arc  practised  with  peculiar  activity  on  the  coast  of 
Borneo,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 

4802.  The  religious  belief  and  observances  of  the  East  Indian  islanders,  at  least  of  the  most 
civilised  portion,  have  been  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the  great  nations  in  the  south  of 
Asia.  The  first  great  and  effective  colony  appears  to  have  come  from  Telingana  in  southern 
India;  and  the  creed  which  they  introduced,  though  now  nearly  obliterated,  is  still  attested 
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by  the  remains  of  splendid  temples  and  by  numberless  images  scattered  throughout  the  island 
of  Java.  From  them  ive  discover  that  here,  as  in  all  the  countries  around  India,  the  pre- 
vailing worship  has  been  that  of  Boodh.  His 
images,  of  which  the  principal  one  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Boro  Budor  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
cut  {Jig.  785.),  are  much  the  most  numerous. 
Those  of  Siva  and  the  deities  connected  with 
him  are  by  no  means  unfrequent ; but  few  or 
no  representations  have  been  found  of  Brahma 
or  Vishnu.  This  system,  once  so  widely  dif- 
fused, scarcely  survives,  unless  upon  the  small 
island  of  Bali,  which  adjoins  to  Java,  but  is 
rendered  almost  inaccessible  by  its  entire  want 
of  harbour.  Here  the  Hindoo  institutions 
flourish  in  full  vigour,  and  the  worship  of  Siva 
is  much  more  prevalent  than  that  of  Boodh ; 
the  distribution  into  four  castes  is  fully  esta- 
blished ; and  the  same  merit  i9  attached  to 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  though  it  is 
scarcely  practised,  unless  by  the  priests.  The 
sacrifice  of  widows  takes  place  on  a great  scale, 
chiefly  at  the  death  of  any  of  the  great  men  ; and 
the  extent  of  the  practice  of  polygamy  renders 
its  effects  there  very  tragical.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
plausibly  suspects  it  to  be  not  wholly  imported 
from  Hindustan,  but  to  be  a remnant  of  the 
custom  general  in  savage  communities,  where  the  chiefs  enjoy  extraordinary  influence. 

4803.  The  Mahometan  creed , introduced  from  Arabia  nearly  four  centuries  ago,  completely  supplanted 
the  Hindoo  system  among  the  Javanese  and  Malays.  By  this  channel  it  came  in  the  form  deemed  orthodox, 
and  there  has  never  been  any  mixture  of  sects.  The  practice  here,  however,  is  exceedingly  lax  ; and  it  is 
allowed  very  little  to  Interfere  with  the  ordinary  occu|tatkons  ami  enjoyment*  of  its  votaries.  They  hold  the 
festivals  with  considerable  zeal,  practise  some  measure  of  prayer  and  fasting,  and  set  high  value  on  perform, 
ing  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  But  they  pay  little  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  wine  and  otheT  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  by  no  means  immure  their  females  with  that  jealous  rigour  which  is  usual  among  Mahometan 
nations.  Seclusion  takes  place  only  among  the  great ; and  even  they,  instead  of  being  offended  by  enquiries 
after  their  wives,  consider  it  as  a compliment,  and  usually  introduce  them  personally  to  gentlemen  with  whom 
they  have  become  intimately  acquainted. 

4804.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Christian  nations  soon  became  the  ruling  powers  in  the 
Indian  archipelago.  The  only  extensive  conversion,  however,  has  been  that  effected  by  the  Spaniard*  in  the 
Philippine  islands ; of  which  Luconia,  the  principal  one.  has,  through  the  eflbrta  of  the  missionaries,  become 
almost  entirely  Christian;  and  though  their  instruction  has  not  been  conveyed  in  the  most  enlightened  form, 
it  is  generally  allowed  to  have  effected  a very  important  improvement  upon  the  rude  natives.  The  Dutch 
colonists,  inspired  by  a spirit  almost  entirely  commercial,  hare  not  made  the  same  exertions,  and  their 
monopolising  and  tyrannical  spirit  was  little  calculated  to  recommend  their  belief. 

4806.  The  intellectual  character  of  the  Javanese  ranks  lower  than  that  of  almost  any  other  people  who  have 
made  equal  progress  in  the  external  accommodations  or  life;  and  their  literature,  like  their  religion,  is  almost 
entirely  imported  from  Southern  Asia.  **  In  the  Javanese  schools,”  says  Mr  Crawfurd  •' a smattering  of  Arabic, 
with  a religious  view,  is  the  only  branch  of  instruction.  Javanese  literature  it^lf  is  nowhere  taught  as  a 
branch  of  education,  but  left  to  be  picked  up  as  occasion  offers.  Its  acquisition  seems  not  to  be  considered  as 
a thing  of  utility  or  necessity,  but  rather  as  an  accomplishment  which  it  may  be  agreeable  to  possess,  but 
which  it  is  no  discredit  to  be  ignorant  of.  1 have  seen  many  a chief  of  rank  who  could  neither  read  nor  write; 
and  out  of  the  whole  population  of  an  extensive  village,  you  cannot  always  be  sure  that  you  can  find  an 
individual  that  can  do  so.  As  far  as  concerns  the  women,  literary  education  may  be  said  to  be  altogether 
unknown.  When  one  is  seen  that  can  read  and  write,  she  is  looked  upon  as  a wonder.  1 do  not  think  that, 
during  my  extensive  intercourse  with  the  Javanese,  I saw  half  a dozen  that  could  do  so.  The  palace  of  the 
sultan  of  Java  aflbrded  but  a single  example”  Both  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages  are  uncommonly 
copious ; but  it  is  in  a superfluous  profusion  of  terms  to  express  individual  objects,  while  there  is  a total 
absence  of  those  relating  to  general  and  abstract  ideas.  The  dialects,  especially  the  Malay,  are  distinguished 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  smoothest  liquid  and  vocalic  sounds,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  harsh  consonants.  The 
Malay,  in  adopting  a large  portion  of  Arabic,  has  smoothed  it  down  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  original;  and, 
being  written  in  Arabic  characters,  which  are  considered  sacred  throughout  the  East,  has  acquired  a general 
currency  among  the  people  of  the  Archipelago.  The  language  of  the  Javanese,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  alphabet 
of  ita  own,  the  characters  of  which  are  peculiarly  neat,  though  seldom  carefully  written.  This  people  have 
also  a learned  and  sacred  language,  called  Kawi, which,  from  the  large  inftision  of  Sanscrit,  appears  evidently 
to  be  derived  from  India,  and  is  employed  chiefly  in  abridgments  of  the  Mahabarat,  Bamayann,  and  other 
Hindoo  compositions.  The  literature  of  Java  is  almost  entirely  metrical,  yet  does  not  display  those  high 
effbrts  of  fancy  and  passion  which  often  distinguish  the  effusions  of  a ruder  people.  According  to  a late 
author,  they  contain  neither  sublimity,  pathos,  tend  ernes*,  nor  humour;  but,  on  the  contrary,  bombast, 
puerility,  or  utter  inanity.  History  was  unknown  previous  to  the  Introduction  of  the  Arabic  religion  and 
literature,  since  which  Umethere  has  been  a tolerably  connected  narrativcof  public  events;  yet  the  imperfection 
of  this  may  be  estimated  when  we  state,  that  it  is  always  composed  under  the  eve  of  the  prince  whose  actions 
it  records,  and  who  employs  the  writer  merely  as  a servant  whose  only  qualification  is  that  of  lieing  able  to 
string  events  into  verse.  Malay  literature  is  chiefly  in  prose ; and  its  largest  portion  consists  in  romances,  or 
fragments  of  real  story  so  disfigured  as  to  be  little  better.  They  have  the  same  lame  character  with  the  works 
composed  in  its  brother  dialect  The  best  compositions  in  both  seem  to  he  little  songs,  the  effhsions  of  natural 
feeling.  — Celebes  has  a language  and  literature  of  its  own;  ruder,  though  in  some  respects  more  energetic, 
(ban  the  Javanese  or  Malay. 

4806.  Dramatic  entertainments,  of  a very  peculiar  nature,  are  cultivated  with  ardour, 
particularly  in  Java.  They  seem  to  be  only  a step  beyond  the  practice  of  common  story-telling, 
which  is  so  general  throughout  the  East.  'The  dalang , or  leading  personage,  sits  in  front  of 
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the  stage,  and  reads  in  a chanting  tone  one  of  the  national  romances.  The  performers 
behind,  covered  usually  with  grotesque  masks  (Jig.  736.),  accompany  his  recital  with 

corresponding  movements.  Their  place  is  fre- 
quently supplied  by  puppets,  many  of  which  are  of 
that  very  peculiar  description  called  scenic  shadows, 
— monstrous  and  grotesque  figures,  of  about  twenty 
inches  long,  cut  out  of  a stiff  untanned  buffalo 
hide,  ami  commonly  very  highly  gilded  and 
painted. 

4807.  (If  ruder  amusements  the  chase  Is  pursued  with 
ardour  by  the  native*  of  Celebes  on  tbeir  Urge  grout  plaint, 
with  small  active  horses,  lightly  harnessed,  which  they  ride 
with  great  swiftness.  This  diversion  is  carried  on  with 
much  less  ardour  in  Java,  and  only  in  iu  unimproved  dis. 
tiicts ; the  natives  possessing  an  inferior  breed  of  horses, 
which  they  ride  ill.  Their  most  active  chase  consists  in  au 
tacking  the  tiger  by  a circle  of  spearmen,  while  the  prince 
often  looks  on  as  a spectator.  The  islanders  in  general  are 
not  fond  of  games  where  much  bodily  exertion  U requisite, 
and  take  more  pleasure  in  sitting  and  contcmpUting  the 
combats  between  pugnacious  animals.  Cock-fighting  is  a 
universal  passion ; the  quality  and  exploits  of  gazne-corks 
are  celebrated  in  their  poems  and  romances.  They  delight 
also  to  view  the  conflict  between  the  tiger  and  buffhlo,  an 
arduous  and  equal  struggle,  in  which,  contrary  to  what  might 
lx-  exjiccted,  trie  buffhlo  it  generally  victorious.  They  take 
pleasure  also  in  quail- fighting,  and  even  in  contesU  among  a 
peculiar  species  of  cnckcta.  Games  of  hazard  are  also  pursued  with  passion,  even  the  lower  orders  squan. 
during  their  hard-earned  wages,  and  reducing  themselves  to  destitution,  by  an  excessive  Indulgence  in  them. 

This  has  suggested  a singular  expedient  to  those  who 
employ  Javanese  to  watch  during  the  night  over  va- 
luable property,  and  seek  to  overcome  their  almost 
irresistible  propensity  to  forget  their  charge  and  fall 
asleep  : a small  sum  given  to  them  to  gamble  for  com. 
pletely  secures  their  vigils.  Dancing  is  also  a favourite 
amusement,  or  rather  occupation : it  is  solemn,  stately 
and  slow,  performed  less  with  the  legs  than  with  the 
tody  and  arms,  and  expressing  feeling  and  passion  rather 
than  gaiety.  The  Javanese  prince  not  only  trains  his 
concubines  to  dance,  but  causes  them  to  exhibit  in 
public.  The  messenger  or  ambassador,  who  approaches 
the  royal  presence,  enters  and  retires  dancing.  In  this 
position  is  taken  the  vow  of  friendship  or  of  enmity, 
and  even  lie  who,  in  the  extremity  of  despair,  termite 
ates  life  running  a muck,  performs  this  frantic  deed  in 
mslai  xoi  s*.  measured  postures  and  movements. 

48>ih.  The  habitation t of  the  Hast  Indian  islanders  are 
of  very  simple  material*  and  construction.  The  art,  by  which  those  magnificent  structures  were  reared,  the 
remains  of  which  adorn  the  interior  of  Java,  U entirely  lost  They  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by  the 

Hindoo  settlers,  and  to  have  departed  with  them.  The 
humble  and  mercantile  character  of  the  adventurers 
who  introduced  the  Moslem  faith  is  the  supposed  cause 
why  the  mosques,  instead  of  the  splendour  which  they 
display  in  other  |iaru  of  the  Mahometan  world,  are 
here  coarsely  and  inelegantly  constructed  of  temporary 
materials.  The  natives  have  lost  even  the  art  of  turn, 
ing  an  arch.  Their  very  best  houses  are  slight  strue. 
tures  of  liamboo,  rattan,  palmetto  leaf,  and  grass. 
Those  of  the  peasantry  [fig.  IS].),  simply  constructed 
of  these  materials,  and  surrounded  with  tree*  and  a 
little  garden,  produce  a very  pleasing  eflbct  Those  of 
the  higher  classes  are  called  pandapas  Jig  738.),  and 
consist  chiefly  of  a roof  supported  bv  four  pillars,  both 
A pasdava.  often  highly  carved  and  painted.  The  public  hidl*  of 

the  towns,  the  mosques,  and  even  the  monarch's  state 
hall  of  audience,  consist  only  of  such  structures  on  a RTcxter  scale.  To  make  one  the  commodious  residence 
of  a chief,  it  is  enclosed  bv  lulling*,  or  divided  into  apartments,  hr  light  partitions  [Jig.  739.).  The  abodes  of 

the  great  chiefs,  ami  even  the  |uilacc  of  the  prince,  are 
only  distinguished  by  the  greater  number  and  rise  of 
these  pandapas.  The  palace,  however  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  composed  formerly  of  hewn  stone,  but  at  pretent 
only  of  Iu%d  brick,  yet  which  form  the  only  structure* 
of  masonry  now  reared  in  the  country. 

4 8U9.  The  dress  of  these  islanders  presents  a medium, 
not  very  commodious  or  elegant,  between  the  light 


close  garments  of  the  European,  and  the  long  flowing 
robe*  of  the  Asiatic.  The  principal  part  is  the  larune , 
or  long  robe,  not  fastened  to  the  body,  but  loosely 


wrapped  round  the  lower  part,  and  fastened  by  a l 
or  sash.  The  coat,  the  other  princifud  part  of  the  dress, 
is  only  a loose  frock.  The  Mahometans  wear  a cap 
resembling  a turban  ; but  the  other  inhabitants  have 
stnioriaiD.  the  head  naked  Jig.  7 HI.  I The  rest  of  the  body  1* 

either  uncovered,  or  enveloped  in  vest,  boddico,  or 
pantaloons,  according  to  the  taste  of  different  trilies  In  the  court  drew,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  naked,  smeared  with  a yellow  cosmetic,  and  loaded  with  gold  ornaments  Jig  741.1.  In 
the  war  dress,  again,  the  coat,  indeed,  is  laid  aside;  but  the  robe  is  wrapped  close  round  the  whole  bodv ; 
while  besides  the  kris , or  dagger,  which  is  worn  at  all  times,  bv  every  islander,  a sword  is  stuck  In  the  belt, 
and  a long  spear  Is  brandished  (A-  74*.). 
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4810.  The  diet  of  the  islander*  it  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  rice  and  fish,  with  little  mixture  of  other 
animal  food.  It  is  eaten  greedily,  with  little  ceremony,  and  lilted  to  the  mouth  by  the  hands,  according  to 
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the  general  practice  of  the  East  The  people  display  a remarkable  propensity  to  the  use  of  narcotic  stimulants. 
Wine  and  still  more  the  spirits  of  their  own  manufacture  are  liberally  used,  in  defiance  of  Mahometan 
injunction  ; vet  it  is  not  in  these  that  the  chief  excess  is  committed.  It  is  in  bang,  a substance  extracted  from 
hemp ; in  tobacco,  and  of  late  above  all  in  opium.  The  islanders,  reversing  the  general  practice  of  Asia,  chew 
tobacco,  and  smoke  opium. 


Sect.  VII,  Local  Geography . 

4811.  The  local  details  of  this  extensive  range  of  islands,  especially  as  respects  their 
interior  districts,  are  in  many  respects  imperfectly  known,  and  many  of  them  not  very 
interesting ; so  that  they  will  not  detain  us  so  long  as  the  general  description.  We  shall 
begin  with  the  western  islands,  and  proceed  eastward. 

48 1 2.  Sumatra*  the  most  westerly  of  the  great  islands,  extends  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, above  1000  miles  in  length,  and  160  of  average  breadth.  It  is  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  equator,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts;  yet  it  is  protected  from  the 
evils  incident  to  this  position  by  chains  of  mountains,  which  extend  along  the  whole  of  the 
interior,  sometimes  in  several  successive  ranges,  enclosing  between  them  fine  valleys  and 
lakes.  Of  these  Goonong- Pasama,  which  Europeans,  upon  a very  crude  theory,  have 
called  Mount  Ophir,  exceeds  13,000  feet:  while  Goonong- Kasumbra  is  upwards  of  1000 
feet  higher.  These  high  chains  so  copiously  water  the  plains  and  coasts  beneath,  that,  instead 
of  being  in  any  degree  parched  and  arid,  they  are  overspread  with  too  luxuriant  a vegetation. 
The  ground  is  almost  choked  with  dense  forests,  and  with  canes,  rattans,  and  other  species 
of  tropical  underwood;  and  a great  part  of  the  southern  shore  consists  of  a forest  of 
mangroves  growing  out  of  a morass.  Culture  has  but  partially  and  rudely  cleared  these 
encumbrances,  and  directed  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  to  useful  objects.  Sumatra  does 
not  produce  so  many  objects  for  exportation  as  smaller  and  even  less  fertile  islands. 
The  most  important  is  pepper,  produced  in  considerable  abundance,  yet  not  equal  to  that  of 
Malabar.  This  island,  however,  excels  all  other  countries  in  the  abundance  and  excellence 
of  its  camphor.  This  substance  consists  of  the  concrete  juice  in  the  heart  of  a species  of  tree, 
which,  however,  is  becoming  daily  scarcer,  being  cut  down  by  the  natives  for  its  valuable 
wood.  In  Europe,  camphor  has  only  a limited  use  as  a medicine  and  cosmetic ; but  the 
Chinese  value  it  highly,  and  pay  a much  larger  price  for  that  of  Sumatra  than  of  Japan. 

4813b  The  kingdom  of  Acheen  occupies  the  most  northerly  part  of  this  island,  extending  opposite  to  the  coast 
of  Malacca.  At  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  it  held  dominion  over  diver#  states  both  of  the  island  and 
continent,  and  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  empire.  Though  now  greatly  reduced,  and  restricted  within  its 
original  limits,  it  has  always,  amid  violent  internal  dissensions,  remained  independent  of  any  European  power. 
The  Acbeenese  are  a seafaring  race,  bold,  stirring,  ami  often  piratical,  but  inspired  by  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  commercial  spirit  The  capital  city  of  Acheen  presents  a complete  specimen  of  the  sea. ports  of  these 
countries.  It  consists  of  shout  8000  bamboo  habitations,  raised  on  posts  above  the  marshy  shore,  and  so 
completely  enveloped  in  wood,  that  from  the  tea  it  appears  like  an  extensive  forest 

4814  To  the  south  of  Acheen,  but  to  the  east  of  the  great  range  of  mountains,  extends  Sfenangkahao,  which 
also,  at  an  early  period,  held  many  states  under  its  dominion,  and  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  empire.  It 
was  the  original  country  of  the  Malays,  whence  they  spread  to  other  parts  of  Sumatra,  to  Malacca,  and  Borneo, 
till  they  became  the  ruling  people  In  the  Indian  seas.  This  country  Is  watered  by  a large  lake,  said  to  be 
thirty  miles  in  length,  though  the  precise  situation  is  not  ascertained  ; it  abounds  in  gold,  and  U under  very 
tolerable  cultivation.  Tbe  inhabitants  appear  to  have  made  greater  progress  in  the  arts  than  any  of  the  other 
islanders.  The  gold  and  silver  filigree  work,  the  only  fine  manufacture  in  the  Archipelago,  is  executed  hy 
them  almost  exclusively.  They  supply  mil  the  rest  of  Sumatra  with  arms ; and,  since  the  introduction  of  those 
of  Europe,  manufacture  very  good  muskets  and  gunpowder.  They  were  very  early  converted  to  the 
Mahometan  religion  ; and  their  country  and  capital  |*waess  still  a sacred  character  even  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  pagan  Batta.  The  country  was  entirely  independent  of  Europeans  till  recently,  when  the  Dutch, 
taking  advantage  ofintestine  dissensions,  penetrated  into  it,  and  established  their  supremacy. 
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4822.  The  island  qf  Banco  derive*  it*  sole  importance  from  the  mine*  of  tin,  already  described  It  was  a 
dependency  of  Palembang  till  the  Dutch  lately  erected  it,  with  Hilliton,  into  a separate  residence  or  province, 
lhe  latter  it  distinguished  by  it*  mine*  of  iron,  the  most  \aluablc  in  the  Archipelago,  and  nails  made  from 
which  arc  exported  to  the  neighbouring  island*. 

4823.  Java,  the  great  island  which  next  follows,  is  separated  from  Sumatra  only  by  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  one  of  the  main  entrances  into  the  interior  seas  of  the  Archipelago.  It 
extends  from  east  to  west  about  600  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  100. 
From  its  eastern  extremity  there  extends  a succession  of  smaller  isles,  Bali,  Lombok. 
Sumbawa.and  Flores,  separated  from  it  and  each  other  only  by  narrow  channels,  and  forming, 
as  it  were,  a prolongation  ot  Java.  This  island,  then,  with  its  attendant  group,  shuts  in  on 
the  south  all  the  islands  and  seas  of  the  Archipelago,  and  can  hold  with  most  of  them  a 
direct  and  ready  communication.  The  English  and  Dutch,  while  they  contended  with  each 
other  for  supremacy  in  these  seas,  placed  the  centre  of  their  commerce  and  dominion  on  the 
northern  const  of  Java.  This  island  also  surpasses  all  the  others  in  fertility,  population,  and 
general  improvement.  It  does  not  indeed  excel  in  the  finer  spices,  and  even  in  pepper  is 
inferior  to  Sumatra.  But  it  is  fruitful  in  the  staples  of  tropical  produce,  rice,  sugar,  coflee; 
and  has  extensive  forests  of  teak.  According  to  Mr.  M‘Culloch,  the  island  yields 
3, 000, OCX)/,  of  revenue  to  the  Dutch  government,  who  maintain  there  15,000  troops,  of 
which  not  less  than  8000  are  European. 

-4.  Batavia  (Jig.  743.),  the  capital  of  Java,  and  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East 

Indies,  is  situated  on  the  northern 
c *ast,  and  not  far  from  the  w est- 
em  extremity  of  the  island. 
Several  islets  surrounding  the 
bay  on  which  it  is  situated,  af- 
ford secure  anchorage  to  vessels 
of  500  tons.  A small  river  runs 
through  the  town,  the  facilities 
afforded  by  which  are  increased 
by  navigable  canals.  These, 
multiplied  to  a superfluous  ex- 
tent, aided  in  producing  that 
extreme  insalubrity  for  which 
Batavia  was  long  notorious. 
Vessels  which  entered  the  port 
cither  for  trade  or  refreshment, 
left  it  often  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  half  their  crews.  By  ac- 
counts accurately  kept  for  twenty-two  years  from  1730  to  1752,  the  number  of  deaths 
in  a population  of  70,000  amounted  to  1,100,000;  and  in  the  year  1751  alone  there  died 
58,600-  Yet  the  obstinacy  of  Dutch  avarice  still  adhered  to  this  fatal  spot;  but,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  Batavia  has  been  much  changed.  General  Daendels  conceived  the  design 
of  transferring  the  seat  of  government  to  Sourabaya ; and,  though  unable  to  effect  this  object, 
he  demolished  a great  part  of  the  fortifications,  and  transferred  the  barracks  and  official 
residence  to  the  heights  of  Weltevreden.  The  English,  during  their  occupation,  w'ere 
prompted  by  a national  taste  to  desert  entirely  the  town,  and  cover  with  their  rural  seats  the 
neighbouring  districts,  particularly  that  of  Buitzenzoorg.  When  the  place,  however,  was 
restored  to  tl»e  Dutch,  the  governor  Van  der  Capellen  applied  himself  to  restore  the  town  ; 
and,  by  filling  up  useless  canals  opening  and  widening  the  streets  he  effected  such  an 
improvement,  that  it  is  now  as  healthful  as  any  place  in  Java.  The  population,  by  a census 
in  1824,  amounted,  exclusive  of  troops,  to  53,800.  Of  these  23,100  were  Javanese  or 
Malays,  14,700  Chinese,  12,400  slaves,  3000  Europeans,  and  600  Arabs. 

4825.  The  commerce  of  Batavia  is  not  only  that  of  the  island,  but  of  nearly  the  whole  Archipelago,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Philippines.  In  1828,  tne  export*  consisted  of  coffbe  to  the  value  of  8,U24,0Ui  florin*; 
inace,  9ti,0<)0;  cloves,  229,000  ; nutmegs,  221, 0(0  ; rice,  1,194,000 ; tin,  806,000  ; sugar,  4o6,< <U) ; bird* ‘.nests, 
521,000;  piece  goods,  499, (MX) ; Java  tobacco,  401,000;  popper,  151,000;  rattans,  141,000;  salt,  119, 000; 
various  other  articles,  >,.f72,«>00;  treasure,  l.209,H«>:  in  all,  17,499,000  florin*.  'Ihe  imports  consisted  of 
cotton  manufactures,  4,778,000  florins:  woollens,  263,000 : provision*  from  England,  522,000 ; brandy  and 
Geneva,  322,000;  wines,  1,154,000;  opium,  1,002,000 ; lead,  76,000 ; copper,  chiefly  from  J.*|>an,  1,054,000; 
steel,  41,000  ; Iron,  206,000 ; India  piece  good*.  787,000 ; Chinese  silk  ami  cotton  goods,  :>>7,(*io ; terra  japo- 
nica,  478,000  ; rattans,  224,000;  tripang,  381,000;  marine  stores,  2»>*,0n0 ; various  other  articles,  3, 43 1,000  ; 
treasure,  2,616,000 : in  all,  17,976,0*0.  For  further  interesting  particulars  on  this  subject,  our  limits  oblige  us 
to  refer  to  Mr.  MTulloch’s  valuable  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  art.  Batavia. 

4826.  The  interior  details  qf  Java  cannot,  consistently  with  our  limits,  be  described  at  great  length.  It  is 
divided  by  the  Dutch  into  twenty  provinces,  which  they  call  residence*.  Of  these,  HaUvia,  Iiantam,  bui- 
tensoorg,  Premngert,  Krawang,  and  Cheribon,  compose  the  western  part ; while  Tagal,  PekkaioiiKang,  Kadon, 
Samarang.  Japara,  Kcmhang,  Grits/-,  Sourabaya,  Passarouang,  bcMikic,  llangoiiwangui,  Sautocaita,  Djo- 
jocarta,  Madura,  and  fsimannp,  form  the  eastern.  The  two  jiarts  are  divided  from  each  other  by  the  vast 
mountain  forest  of  Dayou  Loukhour,  on  the  frontier  of  Cheribon,  composed  of  impenetrable  woods  intersected 
by  foaming  torrents  and  deep  ravines.  The  western  side  of  the  island  is  in  general  more  level  and  capable  of 
very  general  cultivation.  It  is  almost  entirely  subjected  to  Euro|>ean  influence,  and  new  modes  and  objects 
of  culture  have,  under  European  auspices,  been  introduced.  The  eastern  part  bears  a dillerent  character  ; it 
U mountainous,  wooded,  and  romantic,  yet  diversified  with  rich  and  beautiful  valleys,  carefully  cultivated  upon 
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the  native  system.  This  part  of  the  island  has  always  been  occupied  by  the  moat  powerful  native  princes, 
ancient  and  modern,  the  latter  of  whom  still  maintain  a large  measure  of  independence,  and  pay  only  homage 
and  tribute  to  the  Dutch.  Here,  too,  in  consequence,  are  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  greatness,  and  of 
the  faith  which  formerly  prevailed  in  Java. 

4827.  In  the  western  quarter , Bantam , next  to  Batavia,  is  the  most  celebrated  district,  having  been  long 
the  capital  of  the  English  settlements,  not  only  in  the  islands,  but  in  all  the  Indian  seas.  The  sultan  ha* 
lately  been  dethroned  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  taken  the  administration  entirely  into  their  own  hands,  and 
have,  it  is  said,  introduced  considerable  improvements.  The  town  of  Bantam  is  now  almost  deserted  in 
consequence  of  its  unhealthy  situation,  and  the  transference  of  the  trade  to  Batavia.  Ceram  Is  now  the 
principal  place,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  rest  of  this  division  is  almost  entirely  partitioned 
among  little  princes,  held  in  strict  subjection  to  the  Dutch.  Tjanior,  one  of  the  chief  interior  towns,  has 
been  described  as  composed  of  broad  alleys  bordered  with  hedges  of  bamboo,  the  houses  surrounded  by  fruit 
trees  and  odoriferous  flowers,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  shaded  footpaths. 

482&  The  eastern  part  of  Java,  of  which  the  general  character  has  already  been  described,  contains  the 
kingdoms  of  Souracarta  and  Djojocarta,  fragments  of  the  dominion  which,  under  the  title  of  the  empire  of 
Mataram,  held  sway  formerly  over  the  greater  part  of  Java.  The  former  Is  estimated  by  Sir  S.  Raffles  to 
contain  972,000,  the  latter  685,000  inhabitants.  The  loftiest  mountains  and  Ihc  finest  valleys  are  found  in 
this  region  The  two  capitals,  bearing  the  same  name  with  the  kingdoms,  are  estimated  to  contain  each 
about  100,000  inhabitants ; but  are  merely  collections  of  large  straggling  villages.  The  residences  of  the 
sovereigns  are  only  clusters  of  various  edifices  surrounded  by  brick  walk.  The  Dutch  maintain  well-con- 
structed forts  and  strong  garrisons  to  overawe  the  natives. 

4829.  The  ancient  structures,  already  alluded  to  as  distinguishing  this  part  of  the  island,  deserve  some 
more  particular  mention.  Mojapahlt,  the  capital  of  the  greatest  princes  who  formerly  ruled  over  Java,  may 
still  be  traced  in  the  district  of  Sourabaya  by  extensive  mins  of  walls  and  temples,  built  only  of  brick,  yet 

displaying  often  consider, 
able  beauty.  But  the  most 
complete  example  of  a tem. 
pie  is  that  of  Boro  Iiudor 
{Jig.  744.\  situated  in  the 
mountainous  and  romantic, 
yet  fertile,  territory  of  Ko- 
dou.  Immediately  to  the  east 
of  Cheribon.  It  is  a square 
structure  of  hewn  »tone,each 
side  520  English  feet  long, 
and  the  height  116  feet.  Ills 
built  on  thesummit  of  a small 
hill,  and  consists  of  a series  of 
six  enclosing  walls,  crowned 
by  a dome.  The  outer  and 
inner  side  of  each  wall  Is 
covered  with  a profusion  of 
sculpture,  including  between 
300  and  400  images  of  Boodb, 
from  whom  the  temple,  per- 
haps, received  Its  name. 
But  the  most  extensive  dis~ 

. ......  play  of  ancient  architecture 

I*  at  Brambanan,  In  the  district  still  called  Mataram,  between  Souracarta  and  Djojocarta.  The  temples, 
though  built  nf  hewn  stone,  arc  small,  but  clustered  in  extensive  groupcs,  of  which  the  largest  la  that 
called  the  Thousand  Temple*.  It  occupies  a space  nearly  square,  GOO  feet  in  length  by  550  in  breadth, 
within  which  are  four  rows  of  small  edifices,  surrounding  a large  cen- 
tral one.  The  whole  group  has  four  entrances,  each  facing  a cardinal 
point,  and  guarded  by  two  gigantic  statues,  of  the  form  here  represented 
(fig.  745  ),  and  whicn  are  nine  feet  high  though  kneeling,  and  eleven 
feet  in  circuit  Singha*ari,ako,  In  the  district  of  Malang,  once  the  seat 
of  a powerful  monarchy,  presents  a wonderful  multitude  of  temples 
and  images.  In  general  these  structures  are  profusely  covered  with 
minute  ami  often  elegant  ornaments  and  sculptures ; but  they  arc 
broken  into  too  many  similar  parts,  and  consist  only  of  sculptured 
walls,  without  columns,  arcades,  or  any  thing  which  can  make  them 
combine  unity  with  relief  and  variety. 

483a  The  tea .porta  qf  Santa  rang  and  Sourabaya,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  eastern  division,  though  quite  subordinate  to  Batavia,  are 
still  considerable.  The  former  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
principal  eastern  provinces,  including  the  two  great  Javanese  king, 
doms.  It  has  a flourishing  commerce,  and  a population  of  nearly 
40,000.  Sourabaya,  still  farther  east,  in  a very  fine  country,  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Mojapahft,  is  still  more  flourishing,  both 
as  a mart  for  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  as  a place 
of  refreshment  for  vessels  bound  to  China  and  the  Philippines,  Its 
road  la  spacious  and  safe,  and  Its  fine  naval  arsenal  derives  ample 
material*  from  the  forest*  of  teak  by  which  It  is  surrounded.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  about  50,000. 

4831.  The  island  of  Madura  has  been  erected  by  the  Dutch  into  one  of  their  twenty  residences ; and  they 
exercise  almost  entire  control  over  the  three  native  princes.  The  people  still  profess,  to  a great  extent,  the 
Hindoo  religion,  practise  the  burning  of  widows,  and  arc  accused  of  using  poisoned  arrows.  Samanap,  the 
capita),  is  only  a large  village,  partly  inhabited  by  Chinese.  Bali  is  almost  entirely  independent,  under  eight 
native  princes,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished,  as  already  observed,  by  the  complete  prevalence  of  the  Hindoo 
creed  and  institutions. 

4832.  Of  the  range  qf  smaller  islands  e it  ending  eastward  from  Java,  Lombok,  with  high  wooded  moun- 
tains in  its  centre,  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  by  an  industrious  race,  who  irrigate  the  lands  by  incans  of 
tanks,  carry  on  a considerable  trade,  and  afford  refreshments  to  European  vessels  passing  eastward.  Hum. 
hawa  is  of  greater  extent,  being  ISO  miles  long,  and  containing  in  its  eastern  quarter  the  powerful  kingdom 
of  Buna,  tributary  to  the  Dutch.  This  island  aflbrds  a large  supply  of  ssipan  wood  for  the  Chinese  market 
It  contains  a very  active  volcano,  which  in  1815  committed  dreadful  ravages. 

483%  The  targe  islands  qf  Flores  and  Timor,  extending  in  the  same  direction,  may  be  considered  as  the 
link  between  the  Oriental  and  South  Sea  islands,  to  which  last,  both  in  customs  and  language,  the  natives 
bear  a close  analogy.  Flores  is  very  little  frequented  by  Europeans,  and  has  ceased  to  afford,  as  formerly,  a 
supply  of  sapan  wood.  On  Timor,  however,  the  Dutch  have  formed  the  settlement  of  Coupang,  with  the  view 
of  procuring  provisions  from  the  Moluccas,  and,  by  making  it  a free  port,  have  raised  it  to  some  importance. 
It  has  become  a great  mart  for  the  trii*ang,  which  it  collected  both  on  the  neighbouring  shores  and  on  those 
of  New  Holland  The  Dutch,  with  difficulty,  hold  in  vassalage  the  native  states,  of  which  the  principal  are 
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those  of  Veali,Luka,  and  Santoro  ; and  their  influence  is  shared  with  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  their  settle^ 
ment  of  Dicli,  retain  still  some  remnant  of  that  power  which  formerly  extended  so  wide  over  this  region. 
The  smaller  islands  between  Floris  and  Timor,  Stmao,  Rottl,  Dao,  Savou,  Surnba,  governed  by  rajahs,  partly 
vassals  of  the  Dutch,  partly  independent,  call  for  little  particular  notice. 

4834.  Celebes,  to  the  north  of  Flores,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the 
Archipelago.  Its  position,  between  2°  N,  and  5°  S.  lat.,  118°  and  125°  E.  long.,  would 
indicate  very  large  dimensions ; but  it  is  so  indented  by  the  deep  bays  of  Boni  in  the  south, 
Tominie  and  Tolo  on  the  east,  as  to  form  only  a cluster  of  long  peninsulas,  while  die 
distance  from  sea  to  sea  nowhere  amounts  to  100  miles.  The  people  arc  less  advanced  in 
civilisation  than  those  of  Java,  though  they  possess  more  of  a bold  energy  of  character. 
The  native  government  is  monarchy,  combined  with  a very  turbulent  aristocracy.  The 
troubles  by  which  it  was  agitated  are  attested  by  the  very  names  of  the  princes,  taken  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  died;  as  “ the  throat-cutter;’*  “ he  whose  head  was  cut  off;  ” 
“ he  who  ran  a muck ; ” u he  who  was  beaten  to  death  on  his  own  staircase,”  and  even  the 
epithet  u he  who  died  reigning " strongly  indmates  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence.  The 
Hindoo  faith  and  institutions  found  little  place  iu  this  island.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  Mahometan  religion  was  introduced  by  die  mingled 
power  of  force  and  persuasion.  The  Macassars  of  Goa  were  then  the  most  powerful  tribe, 
and  held  w'ide  sway  over  this  and  even  the  neighbouring  islands ; they  at  one  time  fitted  out 
against  the  Dutch  a fleet  of  700  vessels  and  20,000  men.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  however,  the  state  of  Boni,  supported  by  the  Dutch,  acquired  a complete  ascendency, 
and  that  of  Goa  sunk  into  a reduced  and  vassal  condition. 

4635.  The  Macassars  and  the  Bugis  arc  the  two  tribes  who  hold  the  leading  place  In  this  great  island. 
The  former,  as  already  observed,  are  now  completely  fallen  from  their  ancient  supremacy, and  closely  confined 
within  their  original  limits.  The  Dutch  have  extorted  the  cession  of  the  city  of  Macassar,  and  its  surrounding 
district,  and  have  changed  its  name  to  Ulaardingcn,  erecting  for  its  defence  Fort  Hotterdara.  The  sovereign 
continues  to  reside  at  Goa.  The  Dugis  are  divided  into  those  of  Boni  and  Waju.  The  former  are  much  the 
most  powerful,  being  able  to  muster  40,000  fighting  men,  and  forming  thus,  at  present,  completely  the  ruling 
native  state.  But  the  Bugis  of  Waju  are  decidedly  the  most  civilised  and  improved,  and  are,  indeed,  the  most 
active  commercial  people  in  the  Archipelago.  Their  vessels  with  cargoes  which,  according  to  Sir  S.  Raffles, 
are  often  worth  50,000  dollars,  are  seen  in  all  the  seas  from  New  Holland  to  Siam.  The  entire  population  of 
the  island  is  estimated,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  at  about  1,000,000.  The  Dutch  maintain  their  influence  rather  as  the 
head  of  a numerous  confederacy  than  as  sovereign  rulers.  Besides  the  states  already  named,  wc  may  mention 
Sopcng,  Mandhar,  Souhon,  and  Pancte. 

4636.  Borneo , if  tre  exclude  New  Holland,  as  a continent,  will  rank  as  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  being 
between  800  and  900  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  700  from  east  to  west.  It  is  also  well  gifted  by  nature. 
Though  placed  directly  beneath  the  equator,  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  some  8000  feet  high,  with  the 
large  and  numerous  streams,  entirely  secure  it  from  aridity ; and  though  the  soil,  formed  from  primitive 
rocks,  is  by  no  means  uniformly  fruitful,  yet  rice  and  the  usual  tropical  grains  arc  raised  with  facility : 
pepper,  cinnamon,  cotton,  coffee,  grow  wild.  This  island,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  enjoys  a singular 
felicity  in  the  absence  of  any  ferocious  animal,  though  the  dense  woods  would  affbrd  shelter,  and  they 
actually  harbour  the  singular  species  of  the  oran.outang.  The  mines  of  gold,  the  most  copious  in  the 
East,  and  those  of  diamonds,  in  which  it  is  second  only  to  Golconda,  have  been  already  described. 
Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  Borneo  is  the  rudest  and  least  improved  territory  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world.  The  want  of  any  deep  bays  and  inlets,  to  facilitate  communication  and  the  access  of 
foreigners  into  its  interior,  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  its  backward  position.  The  inland  tracts  are  now 
the  chief  haunt  of  the  savage  race  of  the  Oriental  negro,  called  here  in  different  districts  Day ak,  Idaan, 
Maroot,  Ac.  The  Malays  and  other  tribes,  who  have  occupied  generally  the  coasts  and  navigable  rivers, 
describe  these  their  inland  neighbours  in  the  darkest  colours.  They  are  represented  as  considering  a man 
unfit  for  matrimony  or  any  important  function  of  life,  till  he  has  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  at  least  one 
follow-creature : as  so  devoted  to  human  sacrifice,  that  a number  even  of  the  poorer  class  will  club  together  to 
purchase  the  cheapest  man  they  can  find,  and  offer  him  as  a victim ; that  they  devour  the  flesh  of  their 
enemies,  drink  their  blood,  use  their  bones  and  skulls  as  ornaments,  and  even  as  money.  Through  hollow 
wooden  tubes  they  blow  poisoned  arrows,  the  wound  of  which  is  said  to  be  mortal.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that 
many  of  them  cultivate  the  ground,  rear  domestic  animals,  and  carry  on  some  trade ; and  a tribe  called  Hiajoos 
arc  active  navigators,  roaming  from  shore  to  shore,  amid  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropic.  Mr.  Hunt 
accuses  the  Malays  of  exaggerating  the  offences  of  these  poor  savages,  whoso  enmity  they  have  justly 
incurred  by  driving  them  into  the  interior,  and  seizing  every  opportunity  of  catching  and  selling  them 
as  slaves. 

4837.  The  local  features  of  this  island , with  the  exception  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  already  described, 
do  not  require  very  detailed  notice.  Borneo,  or  Bournu,  capital  of  a kingdom  which,  during  its  greatness, 
gave  name  to  the  whole  island,  is  built  upon  piles  on  the  swampy  hanks  of  a large  river;  canals  run  through 
Its  streets,  and  the  communication  from  house  to  house  is  partly  by  boats.  It  has  much  declined,  and  is  said  to 
contain  less  than  3000  houses,  and  only  10, (XX)  or  13,000  inhabitants.  Succadana,  a great  commercial  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  western  coast,  was,  in  the  end  or  last  ceutunr,  subverted  by  an  Arab  named  Abdul  Bach- 
man, assisted  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in  conjunction  with  him,  founded  Pontiana.  This  place,  according  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  is  now  the  most  flourishing  in  the  island,  and  its  population,  therefore,  is  probably  under-rated  by 
M.  Balbi  at  3u00.  In  the  southern  quarter,  the  trade  centres  chiefly  in  Banjermassin,  a port  of  6000  or  7000 
Inhabitants,  capital  of  a kingdom  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch.  In  the  interior  the  chief 
states  are  Matan,  the  most  central  district,  which  once  assumed  the  title  of  empire,  and  held  Succadana  and  a 
great  part  of  the  western  coast ; but  the  sovereign  is  now  confined  to  his  inland  possessions.  Sambas  and 
Mumpawa ; celebrated,  especially  the  last,  for  gold  miues  worked  by  Chinese,  who  form  the  chief  inhabitants 
of  Montrado,  its  capital 

4838.  The  Sooloo , called  by  some  the  Suluk  Islands,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo, 
and  closely  connected  with  it,  may  be  properly  introduced  here.  They  are  twenty-seven  in 
number,  the  great  Sooloo  being  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  broad,  and  the  population  of 
the  whole  is  estimated  at  about  300,000.  The  people  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  piracy, 
for  which  their  situation,  on  one  of  the  most  frequented  routes  of  the  Eastern  Sea,  affords 
ample  facilities.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  Friend  of  India,  has  drawn  a striking  picture  of  this 
« Algiers  of  the  East-”  From  300  to  400  vessels,  whose  crews  amount  to  10,000,  are 
continually  issuing  forth  on  this  fierce  and  perilous  occupation.  It  is  carried  on  under  the 
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sanction  of  the  sovereign,  who  draw’s  tw'cnty-Hve  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds.  Yet  the  same 
people  are  animated  by  an  active  spirit  of  commerce,  which  in  one  direction  they  seek  to 
destroy,  but  in  another  cherish  and  protect  it.  The  vessel  which,  encountered  in  the 
open  sea,  would  have  been  instantly  seized,  plundered,  and  the  crew  sold  as  slaves,  from  the 
instant  it  has  anchored  in  the  road  of  Sooloo,  enjoys  perfect  security.  We  presume,  though 
our  authority  docs  not  expressly  say  so,  that  proof  of  being  bound  to  or  from  this  destination 
will  place  the  vessel  in  safety.  The  banks  of  pearls  already  noticed,  ant^ilie  supplying  of 
China  with  tripang  and  birds’  nests,  afford  scope  to  a considerable  traffic. 

4839.  Singapore  (Jig.  746.),  become  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  islands  now  de- 


nwiwii. 

scribed,  may  now  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  them.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  at  the  eastern  opening  of  the  straits  bearing 
that  name.  It  was  founded  only  in  1819  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  a position  so  happy  that 
all  the  commercial  tribes  of  those  seas  immediately  inode  it  their  emporium.  In  1824,  its 
population  amounted  to  10,683;  in  1827,  it  had  increased  to  13,732  ; and  on  1st  January*,  1830, 
to  16,634.  Of  the  census  of  1827,  there  were  10,307  males,  3425  females;  and  die  di- 
vision as  to  nations  was  into  6088  Chinese,  4700  Malays,  1242  Bugis,  1021  natives  of 
India,  &c.  There  were  only  87  Europeans,  who,  however,  were  at  the  head  of  the  chief 
mercantile  houses.  About  5000  Chinese  arrive  annually  by  the  junks ; of  whom  lOOO 
remain,  the  others  disperse  among  the  neighliouring  settlements.  The  Bugis  with  their 
proas  arrive  not  only  from  their  own  but  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  number  in  1829 
was  reckoned  at  190 ; of  which  90  came  from  the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  50  from  the  east  coast 
and  Celebes;  40  from  Bali,  Iximbok,  and  Sumbawa.  The  imports  in  1827  and  1828 
amounted  to  1,458,000/.,  and  the  exports  to  1,387,000/.  The  amount  is  said  to  have  since 
nearly  doubled.  The  articles  dealt  in  are  all  those  of  China,  the  Oriental  islands,  and  the 
Indo-Chinese  countries,  with  British  cottons  and  other  manufactures. 

4840.  The  Moluccas , or  Spice  Islands , derive  their  great  celebrity  from  producing  the 
precious  commodities  of  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  which  have  been  already  described. 
In  other  respects  they  present  few  objects  of  much  interest.  Gilolo,  the  largest,  broken, 
like  Celebes  into  a cluster  of  peninsulas  presents  the  usual  spectacle  of  a rude  people 
governed  by  a number  of  turbulent  chieftains.  Ceram  is  nearly  similar,  except  that  the 
greater  part  is  under  the  power  of  a single  sultan,  dependent  on  the  Dutch,  w ho  take 
vigorous  measures  to  check  the  disposition  to  piracy  among  the  natries.  Small  islands 
contiguous  to  these  great  ones,  occupy,  in  this  group,  the  most  conspicuous  place.  Temate 
and  Tidore,  ofT  the  western  coast  of  Gilolo,  the  one  twenty-five,  and  the  other  twenty-one 
miles  in  circuit,  have  always  held  a sort  of  political  supremacy.  The  early  European  navi, 
gators  found  them  contending  for  the  sovereignty  which  they  still  hold  over  the  greater 
part  of  Gilolo,  though  in  subordination  to  the  Dutch.  Amboyna,  an  island  near  Ceram, 
thirty-two  miles  long  nnd  twelve  broad,  is  distinguished  as  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
Dutch,  and  tlie  only  place  where,  till  lately,  they  permitted  the  clove  to  be  reared.  They 
have  divided  it  into  cantons  where  this  precious  spice  is  cultivated,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  native  chiefs,  who  arc  responsible  for  delivering  the  whole  to  the  government.  The 
town  of  Amboyna  is  neatly  built  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  contains  a population  of  about 
7000.  Fort  Victoria,  built  by  the  Portuguese,  still  defends  it.  The  ten  small  Banda 
islands,  of  which  the  principal  are  Neira,  Pulo  Ay,  and  Lantour,  are  distinguished  by  the 
growth  of  nutmeg,  raised  under  the  same  exclusive  system.  Nassau,  the  residence  of  the 
Dutch  governor,  is  a small  town,  with  lOOO  inhabitants,  on  the  island  of  Neira. 

4841.  The  Philipjnncs  form  an  extensive  group  of  two  large  and  nine  smaller  islands, 
situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Archipelago.  Few  countries  are  more 
favoured  as  to  soil  and  climate.  Though  placed  immediately  licneath  the  equator,  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ocean  breezes  preserve  them  from  suffering  under  any 
severe  or  scorching  heat.  The  moisture  derived  from  their  exposure  to  the  vnpottr*  of  the 
Pacific  is  somewhat  excessive;  yet,  combined  with  the  heat,  it  produces  a most  luxuriant 
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vegetation.  Still  these  islands  are  rather  rich  in  the  staple  tropical  productions,  rice, 
sugar,  &c.,  than  in  those  aromatics  for  which  some  of  the  other  islands  are  celebrated. 

4842.  Among  the  natives  there  are  a considerable  number  of  the  negro  race ; yet,  long 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  these  had  been  driven  into  the  mountains  by  the  Bi- 
say  ans,  a branch  of  the  brown  oriental  race.  These  cultivated  the  ground  with  consider- 
able diligence,  and  had  raised  themselves  above  the  completely  savage  state ; yet  they  had 
not,  like  the  otfcpr  islanders,  received  colonies,  or  imported  any  high  civilisation  from  the 
great  Asiatic  kingdoms.  The  most  improved  tribe  were  the  Tagalas,  inhabiting  the  sea- 
coast  of  Lu^on,  who  constructed  and  navigated  vessels  of  some  magnitude  with  considerable 
skill,  and  had  a language  which  was  considered  classical  throughout  the  islands. 

4843.  The  Spaniards  early  took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  and,  if  we  except  the  English 
expedition  of  1762,  possessed  them  without  interruption  from  any  of  the  other  European 
powers.  This  people,  who  labour  under  severe  reproach  as  to  the  management  of  their 
other  colonies,  seem  to  have  deserved  less  blame  here.  They  imposed,  indeed,  on  the 
natives  a heavy  poll  tax,  but  did  not  cramp  their  industry  ; and  the  missionaries  assiduously 
coramuuicated  to  them,  along  with  the  true  religion,  a tincture  of  European  arts  and  know  - 
ledge. Hence  Mr.  Crawfurd  conceives  that,  while  in  all  the  others  the  character  of  the 
natives  has  been  deteriorated,  in  the  Philippines  it  has  been  decidedly  improved  by  Eu- 
ropean intercourse.  They  took  arms,  accordingly,  in  defence  of  these  masters,  when  attacked 
by  another  power.  The  foreign  trade,  however,  was  subjected  to  those  jealous  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  prevailing  policy  of  Spain.  It  was  limited  to  a single  galleon,  despatched 
annually  from  Manilla  to  Acapulco.  Notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
only  one,  yet  the  mystery  and  the  splendid  ideas  attached  to  the  very  word  galleon  diffused 
an  impression  that  Manilla  was  a place  of  immense  wealth  ; and  the  British  expedition 
which  captured  it  in  1762  imposed  a contribution  of  1,000,000/.  sterling,  which  the  city 
was  wholly  unable  to  pay.  When  exact  information  was  obtained  of  its  commercial  trans- 
actions, they  proved  to  be  very  limited.  They  have  materially  increased  since  the  Spanish 
revolution,  which,  loosening  tlie  ties  with  the  mother  country,  threw  open  the  trade  to  other 
nations,  and  the  monopoly  has  never  since  been  re-established.  In  1827,  the  exports  in 
indigo,  sugar,  tripang,  birds*  nests,  sharks'  skins,  sapan  wood,  ebony,  rice,  dried  flesh, 
pepper,  mats,  cloths,  dec.  amounted  to  938,000  dollars,  with  110,000  in  treasure;  the  im- 
ports to  937,000  dollars,  with  156,000  in  treasure.  The  trade  appears,  by  Mr.  McCulloch’s 
statements,  to  have  since  increased  nearly  one  half,  though  it  is  still  very  inferior  to  the  vast 
capacities  of  the  country. 

4844.  In  regard  to  local  featuresy  the  island  of  Lu£on  is  covered  to  a great  extent  with 
high  mountains,  among  which  are  several  active  volcanoes,  with  hot  springs  in  their  vicinity ; 
and  violent  shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  felt  at  Manilla  and  in  other  quarters.  The 
city  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  a fine  river,  on  a noble  bay,  and  three  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward is  a good  and  safe  harbour  at  Cavita.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  connected 
by  a noble  bridge,  arc  the  war  town  and  the  trade  town ; the  latter  much  tbe  larger,  but 
the  former  better  built,  the  seat  of  government,  containing  some  handsome  edifices, 
and  churches  richly  decorated.  The  population  has  been  very  variously  estimated,  chiefly 
because  some  do  and  others  do  not  include  its  extensive  suburbs.  M.  Balbi  thinks  that 
with  these  it  may  contain  140,000  people,  which  would  make  it  the  greatest  city  in  the 
Archipelago.  Mindanao,  a large  island,  300  miles  long,  is  little  occupied  by  the  Spaniards; 
whose  chief  settlement,  Samboangan,  is  used  only  as  a place  of  banishment.  On  the 
eastern  side  is  the  large  kingdom  of  Mindanao ; the  rest  is  occupied  by  various  tribes, 
among  whom  20,000  are  Mahometans,  and  61,000  almost  savage.  Similar  observations 
will  apply  to  Mindoro,  a fine  island,  but  little  known,  and  respecting  which  we  need  not 
refute  the  report  of  the  early  navigators,  that  its  inhabitants  had  tails.  We  may  men- 
tion, also,  Samar,  where  the  missionaries  have  made  pretty  extensive  conversions ; Zebu, 
which  derives  a dark  celebrity  from  the  death  of  Magellan ; Panay,  Marinduque,  Negros, 
Mesbate,  Bohol,  and  Leyte. 
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Chap.  I. 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OP  AFRICA. 

4845.  Africa,  a spacious  continent , comprising  nearly  a third  of  the  world  known  to  the 
ancients,  composes  a peninsula  about  43*20  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
4140  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular  pyramid,  at  the  southern 
extremity  diminishing  almost  to  a point ; so  that  it  has,  properly  speaking,  only  three  side*. 
Its  western  coast,  by  far  the  most  extensive,  faces  the  Atlantic,  which  on  the  other  aide  i* 
bounded,  at  several  thousand  miles’  distance,  by  the  parallel  coast  of  America.  To  the  east, 
Africa  looks  upon  the  southern  Pacific,  but  chiefly  that  mighty  portion  of  it  called  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  has  for  its  remote  opposite  boundaries  Hindustan,  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  New  Holland.  From  Europe,  Africa  is  separated  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  Asia  by  the  Red  Sea.  Both  these  gulfs  communicate  with  the  ocean  by  narrow 
straits,  at  which  Africa  comes  almost  in  contact  with  the  opposite  continents ; but  it  is  at 
their  interior  extremities  that  they  are  separated  by  that  celebrated  isthmus,  only  sixty  miles 
in  breadth,  which  connects  this  vast  continent  with  that  of  Asia. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

4846.  Africa,  in  all  respects  except  its  vast  extent,  is  the  least  favoured  portion  of 
the  globe.  Its  prevailing  aspect  is  rude,  gloomy,  and  sterile.  The  character  of  desert, 
which  elsewhere  is  only  partial  and  occasional,  belongs  to  a very  great  proportion  of 
its  widely  extended  surface.  Boundless  plains,  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  a tro- 
pical sun,  are  deprived  of  all  the  moisture  necessary  to  cover  them  with  vegetation. 
Moving  sands,  tossed  by  the  winds,  and  whirling  in  eddies  through  the  air,  surround 
and  continually  threaten  to  bury  the  traveller,  in  his  lengthened  route  through  these  trackless 
wilds.  The  watered  and  cultivated  districts  consist  of  little  more  than  belts,  with  which 
this  huge  expanse  of  desert  is  begirt.  The  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  is  that  which 
borders  the  northern  coast  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  stretches  for  50  or  100  miles  inland. 
The  famous  range  of  mountains  called  Atlas  which  ancient  fable  represented  as  supporting 
the  heavens  with  numerous  chains  branching  from  it  across  the  continent,  diffuses  moisture 
and  fertility  over  sands  which  would  otherwise  have  been  totally  unproductive.  Then 
follows  the  immense  ocean  of  desert,  nearly  3000  miles  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth, 
reaching  across  the  whole  continent  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  between  lat. 
15°  and  30°.  The  sterility  of  the  scene  is  only  interrupted  by  a narrow  line,  of  not  above 
half  a mile,  formed  by  the  course  of  the  Nile  through  Nubia,  and  by  a few  islands  or,  a* 
they  are  termed,  oases  scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  this  immeasurable  waste.  These 
spots,  affording  springs  verdure,  and  a few  dates,  support  a scanty  population  ; but  are 
chiefly  valuable  as  affording  places  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  the  caravans.  The  traveller 
who  has  crossed  this  dreary  interval  is  cheered  by  the  view  of  a long  line  of  territory 
exhibiting  a different  and  much  more  smiling  aspect.  Lofty  ranges  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  cross  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  and  form  perhaps 
an  almost  unbroken  girdle  round  it.  Thence  descend  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude; 
the  Nile  of  Egypt,  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  famed  mysterious  stream  so  long  sought 
under  the  name  of  the  Niger.  These  set  bounds  to  the  empire  of  sand,  which  would  else 
overspread  nearly  all  Africa;  they  inundate  their  banks  and  fertilise  extensive  regions 
which  are  covered  with  rich  harvests  and  peopled  with  nations  that  have  made  considerable 
advances  in  civilisation.  A great  part  of  this  tract  has  been  recently  explored,  though  much 
still  remains  for  discovery ; but  farther  south,  the  greater  part  of  the  interior,  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a space  of  40°  of  lat.,  has  never  been  trodden  by  any  European.  The 
districts  on  the  east  coast,  however,  are  very  well  known,  and  still  more  those  on  the  west. 
They  present  a totally  different  aspect  from  that  of  northern  Africa;  profusely  watered  by 
great  rivers,  in  many  places  luxuriant  with  tropical  products;  in  others  inundated  and 
swampy,  overgrown  with  huge  forests  and  underwood.  Some  late  observers,  however,  in 
travelling  inland  from  the  Cape,  have  caught  a glimpse  of  vast  expanses  of  desert,  reported 
almost  to  rival  those  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent.  Lastly,  the  southern  angle 
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presents  to  the  stormy  seas  of  the  Pacific  broad  table  rocks  and  high  rude  plains,  covered, 
however,  in  many  places,  with  good  herbage  and  vegetation. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography . 

Scbsict.  1.  and  2.  Geology  and  Botany • 

4847.  The  Geology  and  Botany  of  a continent  so  extensive  and  varied  as  Africa  can  only 
be  treated  with  advantage  under  its  respective  regions. 

Subsect.  3.  Zoology • 

4848.  The  Zoology  of  this  vast  peninsula  assimilates  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Asia ; 
while  its  northern  provinces,  as  we  have  already  seen,  present  us  with  many  of  the  European 
animals.  As  we  recede,  however,  from  such  regions  as  border  upon  these  two  continents,  the 
peculiarities  of  African  Zoology  become  apparent,  and  show  us  the  necessity  of  treating  it 
as  one  of  the  principal  provinces  of  Physical  Geography.  That  Nature  has  been  far  less 
prolific,  both  in  the  number  and  in  the  variety  of  her  forms,  in  this  continent,  than  in  any 
other  of  equal  extent,  may  be  readily  inferred  from  its  peculiar  formation.  Vast  deserts, 
equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  dominions  of  the  most  powerful  European  sovereigns,  intersect 
this  continent  in  various  directions,  affording  neither  “ green  herb  or  limpid  stream,”  nor 
even  the  bare  sustenance  necessary  to  life  for  either  man  or  beast.  These  deserts  are  indeed 
depopulated;  they  are  only  passed  by  the  wandering  savages,  or  occasionally  visited  by 
migratory  troops  of  quadrupeds.  The  fecundity  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  generally 
equal ; hence,  on  the  western  and  southern  coasts,  bordering  the  line  of  the  great  virgin 
forests,  numerous  animals  of  the  largest  dimensions  become  abundant,  tlie  air  resounds  with 
the  notes  of  birds,  and  innumerable  insects  are  sporting  on  the  flowers. 

4849.  In  giving  the  following  rapid  sketch  of  African  zoology , it  appears  natural  to  arrange 
our  observations  under  three  heads:  considering,  first.  Northern  Africa,  which  includes  that 
portion  of  the  continent  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  washed  at  its  confines  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea;  secondly,  Tropical  Africa;  and  thirdly,  Southern 
Africa. 

4850.  The  Zoological  features  of  Northern  Africa , so  far  as  regards  its  ornithology,  have 
been  already  dwelt  upon ; and  in  this  department  a much  greater  approach  is  made  towards 
the  European  Fauna  than  in  any  other.  The  quadrupeds,  however,  are  eminently  distinct. 
The  Lion  is  occasionally  seen.  Hyenas  are  not  uncommon  ; but  the  Jackalls  stated  to  inhabit 
these  parts  are  unknown  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  A few  species  of 
Antelope  range  over  the  arid  tracts  of  Barbary,  and  are  probably  peculiar  to  this  side  of  the 
great  sandy  ocean ; while  several  quadrupeds  of  Western  Asia  appear  to  propagate  and 
extend  their  range  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Arabia  and  Egypt.  The  northern  Girafle 
(Camelopardalis  antiquorum  Sur.)y  which,  from  very  recent  researches,  we  now  consider  as 
unquestionably  a distinct  species  from  that  of  Southern  Africa,  whose  food  seems  to  render 
him  nearly  independent  of  herbage,  has  recently  been  found  towards  Nubia  by  that  enter- 
prising and  able  naturalist,  M.  Ruppell.  The  few  genera  of  birds  which  occur  in  the  Bar- 
bary states  are  neither  remarkable  for  their  beauty  nor  their  singularity ; nor  does  t!»e 
Fauna  of  Northern  Africa,  in  general,  possess  so  much  interest  as  might  be  imagined. 

4851.  The  Great  Desert  forms  a natural  and  marked  separation  between  the  northern  and 
the  tropical  Fauna,  although  we  may  include  in  the  latter  Senegal,  and  the  whole  range  of 
that  thickly  wooded  coast  extending  towards  Guinea.  The  pestilential  nature  of  the  climate 
to  the  European  constitution  opposes  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  investigation  of  these 
countries,  no  less  than  to  the  establishment  of  maritime  colonies : hence,  a few  gleanings  that 
have  been  made  near  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  more  industrious  attention  of  the  French  to  the 
productions  of  Senegal,  comprise  the  scanty  materials  upon  which  our  knowledge  at  present 
rests.  Of  all  those  ardent  but  ill-fated  travellers,  who  have  sunk  beneath  the  poisonous 
atmosphere  of  this  accursed  country,  the  name  of  Bowdich  will  long  be  remembered  with 
peculiar  regret  by  the  naturalist ; as  being  the  only  one  whose  previous  studies  and  acquire- 
ments had  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  reaping  that  harvest  of  unknown  forms  with  which 

nature  has  filled  the  vast  and  interminable 
forests  which  belt  the  coasts  of  Western  Africa. 
In  these  impenetrable  recesses  live  the  Chim- 
panzees, the  largest  of  apes,  representing  the 
Orang  Otang  of  India  ; troops  of  large  baboons 
and  monkeys,  of  unknown  species,  together 
with  numbers  of  those  ferocious  and  ruminating 
animals  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  African 
continent.  Nor  are  the  birds  less  remarkable. 
That  singular  bird,  unique  in  its  genus,  the 
Prionops  plumatus,  or  Ground  Shrike  (jig. 
749.),  whose  forehead  is  tufted  with  a loose  thick 
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mass  of  bristly  feathers,  appears  peculiar  to  Senegal,  where  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
From  the  same  region  we  receive  numerous  little  sun-birds  ( Cinnyris  Cuv.)  of  the  most  superb 
plumage,  many  species  of  Drongo  Shrikes,  with  Orioles,  Rollers,  Fantailed  GrakJes  (Xam- 
protomi)  ; and  other  richly  coloured  birds.  Towards  Sierra  Leone  the  ornithological  features 
of  Central  Africa  become  more  prominent.  The  rare  and  lovely  Plantain-eaters  ( Muso- 
phagida)  seem  restricted  to  these  unhealthy  regions,  from  whence  also  we  derive  the  Guinea 
fowl  ; while  those  curious  birds  the  bristled-necked  Thrushes,  forming  the  genus  Trichophona 

{Jig.  750.),  arc  almost  peculiar  to  the  forests  of 
Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone.  Serpents  of  gigantic 
size  are  mentioned  by  travellers;  and  tremendous 
crocodiles  swarm  in  the  rivers.  The  Insects  are 
no  less  numerous ; and,  by  the  arduous  labours  of 
Smeathman,  who  immortalised  his  name  by  dis- 
covering the  w onderful  economy  of  the  White  Ant, 
we  know  more  of  this  department  of  West  African 
zoology  than  of  any  other.  Among  hundreds  of 
species  discovered  by  this  traveller  near  Sierra 
Leone,  not  one  has  yet  been  found  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  either  of  Asia  or 
America.  The  conchology  of  Senegal  was  most  ably  explored  by  Adanson  during 
1749-53;  his  work  being  the  last,  or  rather  the  only  one  of  any  authority,  on  this  branch 
of  African  zoology.  It  appears  that  the  Marine  Testacea  are  in  much  variety  and  in  great 
profusion ; strikingly  contrasting  in  this  respect  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  America : the 
genera,  however,  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  although  most  of  the  species 
are  perfectly  distinct.  The  fish,  and  the  rest  of  the  invertebrated  marine  animals,  are  ns 
little  known  as  if  they  were  not  in  existence.  Such  is  a summary  statement  of  the  insignifi- 
cant knowledge  we  yet  possess  of  the  Zoology  of  Central  and  Western  Africa;  yet,  trivia] 
as  it  is,  we  see  enough  to  convince  us  how  distinct  are  its  characteristics,  when  compared 
with  either  that  of  the  northern  or  the  southern  division.  Beyond  Sierra  Leone,  the 
whole  of  that  region  which  intervenes  between  Guinea  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  nearly  as  perfect  a terra  incognita  to  the  naturalist  as  it  is  to  the 
geographer. 

4852.  The  Zoology  of  Southern  Africa  forms  the  third  division  of  our  subject.  Its 
northern  extent  may  be  traced  to  the  farthest  point,  in  that  direction,  yet  reached  by  Eu- 
ropean travellers.  At  the  head  of  these  we  must  place  Mr.  Burchell ; not  only  as  being  the 
one  whose  researches  have  been  pushed  far  beyond  all  others,  but  whose  general  scientific  know- 
ledge gave  him  advantages  which  none  other  of  our  countrymen  have  laid  any  pretensions 
to.  The  general  salubrity  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  facilities  which  its  long  subjection 
to  European  powers  has  thus  given  to  travellers,  renders  our  knowledge  of  its  animals  and 
plants  much  more  perfect  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case;  and  the  names  of 
Sparrinann,  Le  Vaillant,  and  Lichtenstein  are  familiar  to  the  naturalist,  as  the  chief  of  those 
foreigners  who  have  elucidated  this  portion  of  African  natural  history.  The  most  striking 
peculiarity,  indeed,  of  the  whole  continent  is  eminently  displayed  in  the  southern  division, 
where  the  variety  of  quadrupeds  is  truly  surprising,  while  the  vast  herds  into  which  they 
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congregate,  but  for  the  attestation  of  travellers,  would  be  almost  incredible.  Elephants, 

Rhinoceroses  of  two  species,  Antelopes, 
Giraffes,  and  Ostriches  traverse  ti»e  arid 
plains  of  the  interior,  browsing  on  the 
scanty  herbage  afforded  by  the  heaths 
and  coarse  grass,  or  on  the  thin  foliage 
of  the  Mimosa  trees;  the  huge 

Hippopotamus,  peculiar  alone  to  Africa, 
i 'Jig.  751.),  is  still  numerous  on  the 
hunks  of  the  great  rivers.  Lions,  Hyenas, 
Jackals,  and  some  other  ferocious  qua- 
drupeds, are  dispersed  throughout  the 
country,  hut  fortunately  are  not  very  fre- 
quent. The  birds  are  more  interesting 
than  beautiful  or  elegant-  The  rapa- 
cious order  presents  us  with  many  Vul- 
tures, and  several  Falcons  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world:  many  of  the  Shrikes  are 
richly  coloured ; the  beautiful  Paradise  Fly-catcher  (Jig.  152.)  is  not  uncommon,  and 

several  othcrs,equally  remarkable  for  their 
long  tail-feathers,  have  been  noticed  by 
Le  Vaillant.  Hornbills  of  various  species, 
and  of  a large  size,  abound  in  Southern 
Africa  ; yet  the  Parrots  are  confined  to 
one  species.  But  the  most  remarkable 
birds  are  the  Honey-guides  (whose  eco- 
nomy wc  shall  subsequently  notice),  and 
the  Weavers,  which  live  in  vast  republics  under  one  common  roof.  The  Sun-birds  are  very 
splendid,  and  present  a refulgence  of  plumage  surpassed  only  by  the  Humming-birds  of  the 
New  World.  Reptiles  are  not  very  numerous,  but  Insects  according  to  Barrow  are  particularly 
abundant  in  the  wooded  districts.  The  other  classes  of  Zoology  have  been  much  neglected. 

4H5S.  The  Mammijcrous  groups  of  Africa  have  been  arranged,  by  modern  systematists, 
under  the  following  genera  and  sub-genera.  Many  arc  peculiar  to  this  continent,  and 
others  (•)  extend  to  Asiatic  India.  Those  of  Madagascar  are  thus  designated  (f). 
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4 854.  The  Ornithological  groups  of  Africa,  distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  furnish  the 
following  genera  and  sub-genera,  many  of  which  occur  (generally  with  some  modification  of 
structure)  in  Southern  India,  and  are  designated  thus  (•). 
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Sect.  III.  Historical  Vieir  f Africa* 

4855.  Africa,  bold,  rude,  and  perilous  to  the  traveller,  has  always  been  held  in  the  other 
quarters  of'  the  globe  as  a region  of  wonders,  which  only  the  most  daring  enterprise  durst 
attempt  to  explore.  The  Greeks  were  well  acquainted  with  the  tracts  on  the  Mediterranean, 
containing  the  once  flourishing  regions  and  states  of  Egypt,  Carti  age,  and  Cyrene;  but 
whenever  they  reached  their  southern  limit,  they  saw  nothing  but  boundless  sands  scorched 
by  the  intensest  rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  ancients  drew  the  earlv 
hypothesis  of  a torrid  lone,  within  whose  limits  it  was  impossible  for  men  and  animals  to 
exist.  Historians  mention  seveial  attempts  to  penetrate  it,  which  had  the  most  disastrous 
issue.  The  first  were  prompted  by  views  of  conquest.  Cambysos,  after  subduing  Egypt, 
endeavoured  to  cross  the  Nubian  desert  into  Ethiopia.  He  soon,  however,  experienced  a 
failure  of  means  for  the  support  of  his  army.  Elated  with  victory,  and  obstinate  in  his 
purpose,  he  refused  to  retreat;  and  the  troops  after  killing  all  their  cattle,  and  then  feeding 
on  such  scanty  herbage  as  the  ground  afforded,  came  at  last  to  the  region  of  pure  sand,  on 
which  was  seen  neither  shrub  nor  blade  of  grass.  In  this  dreadful  extremity  they  began 
to  devour  each  other ; and  at  length  Cambyses,  struck  with  horror,  renounced  his  enterprise. 
Another  expedition,  sent  against  the  oasis  of  Ammon,  never  returned  nor  was  heard  of,  and 
was  believed  to  have  been  buried  entire  in  that  vast  ocean  of  sand.  These  examples  struck 
the  world  with  terror,  and  prevented  all  further  attempts,  till  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  daring 
of  Alexander  impelled  him  to  seek  a divine  character  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The 
march  was  accompli  sited,  but  not  without  dreadful  sufferings  and  extreme  peril  on  the  part 
of  the  army,  and  the  danger  of  perishing  before  they  reached  the  verdant  groves  and  flowing 
rivulet  which  enclosed  that  celebrated  temple. 

4856.  If  the  mightiest  monarchs  were  thus  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  overcome  the  barrier 
of  these  awful  solitudes,  it  was  not  likely  that  private  adventurers  should  be  more  fortunate. 
Yet  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  penetrate  into  what  is  unknown  and  mysterious  seems  early 
to  have  had  a powerful  influence  even  upon  individuals.  Herodotus  gives  the  narrative  of 
an  expedition  undertaken  by  some  young  Nasamonians  of  distinction,  inhabitants  of  a 
territory  occupying  part  of  the  modern  Tripoli.  They  described  themselves  as  passing  suc- 
cessively through  cultivated  tracks,  then  through  a region  inhabited  by  wild  beasts  and  lastly 
arriving  at  the  great  desert  of  sand.  Having  reached  one  of  its  verdant  oases,  and  begun  to 
pluck  the  fruit  which  was  growing  on  the  trees  they  were  surprised  by  a party  of  little  black 
men,  who  took  them  prisoners,  and  conveyed  them  to  a city  far  in  the  interior,  traversed  by 
a river  flowing  from  west  to  east.  These  particulars,  notwithstanding  the  sceptical  com- 
ments of  M Gosselin,  seem  strongly  to  point  at  central  Africa  and  the  course-  of  the  Niger. 

4857.  The  Romans,  when  they  had  accomplished  the  final  overthrow  of  Cartilage,  and 
established  their  empire  over  Northern  Africa,  would  doubtless  be  impelled  both  by 
ambition  and  curiosity  to  make  some  enquiry  as  to  what  lay  beyond.  Their  expeditions, 
however,  having  gained  for  them  no  extension  of  power,  have  escaped  the  notice  of  history. 
There  occurs  only  in  Ptolemy  an  incidental  notice  that  a detachment  under  Septimus  Flaccus, 
and  another  under  Julius  Matemus,  had  reached  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians,  after 
successive  marches  of  three  and  of  four  months;  and  the  latter  culled  the  region  Agysimbt: 
but  what  they  saw  and  what  they  found  there  is  nowhere  reported. 

4858.  The  efforts  made  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  African  continent  formed  the  grandest 
object  of  ancient  maritime  enterprise.  The  voyages,  therefore,  undertaken  with  that  view, 
have  been  a leading  feature  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  which  details  the  progress  of 
geographical  discovery  (p.  10 — 21.).  To  the  same  part  we  must  refer  for  the  subsequent 
settlements  formed  by  the  A ralis,  and  for  the  expeditions  undertaken  in  modern  times  to 
explore  the  interior  of  this  continent,  and  the  course  of  its  great  rivers  (p.  5 1 . . The  chequered 
series  of  success  and  disaster  by  which  this  career  has  been  marked,  composes  the  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  discovery  (p.  68-9. },  The  successive  efforts 
made  by  the  African  Association,  by  Park,  Homemann,  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Lander, 
have  at  length  lifted  up,  from  a great  portion  of  this  continent,  the  mysterious  veil  by  which 
it  had  so  long  been  covered. 

Sect.  I V.  Social  and  Political  State  <f  Africa, 

4859.  The  political  constitutions  of  Africa  are  rude,  and  in  general  despotic.  The  unlimited 
power  of  the  sovereign  is  in  general  checked  only  by  the  turbulence  of  aristocratic  chiefs,  not 
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by  any  well-regulated  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Africa,  however,  is  divided 
into  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  states,  whose  political  system  can  only  be  understood  by 
considering  each  in  detail. 

Sect.  V.  Industry  and  Commerce  in  Africa* 

4860.  The  processes  of  agriculture  and  manufactures , in  Africa,  are  performed  generally  in 
a rude  and  imperfect  manner.  The  soil,  however,  is  cultivated  almost  throughout,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent ; and  some  fiue  fabrics,  particularly  those  of  cotton,  cloth,  mats,  and 
gold  ornaments,  are  very  widely  diff  used. 

4861.  Africa  has  scarcely  any  trade , except  that  which  is  carried  on  overland  and  across 
its  oceans  of  desert,  by  caravans,  consisting  chiefly  of  camels.  It  is  truly  astonishing  with 
what  facility  these  companies  now  make  their  way  to  the  remotest  interior  of  the  continent, 
in  defiance  of  obstacles  which  might  have  been  deemed  insuperable.  By  these  immense 
journeys  they  procure  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  ivory ; but  the  importance  of 
these  articles  is  merged  in  a cruel  and  iniquitous  traffic,  of  which  Africa  has  always 
been  the  main  theatre.  Other  parts  of  the  globe  have  for  ages  depended  upon  its  oppressed 
and  unfortunate  inhabitants,  for  supplying  their  demand  for  slaves.  Whoever,  throughout 
Africa,  has  the  evil  power  of  selling  any  of  his  fellow  creatures,  is  sure  to  find  purchasers 
who  will  give  in  exchange  the  best  products  of  Europe  and  the  East.  Some  are  condemned 
to  slavery  under  a criminal  code,  framed  by  legislators  who  make  it  a study  to  multiply  tlie 
number  of  such  offences  as  may  be  made  punishable  in  tliia  lucrative  manner;  others  are 
captives  taken  in  war ; but  a large  proportion  are  procured  by  mere  slave-hunting  expeditions, 
undertaken  even  by  the  most  civilised  states  against  neighbours  whom,  with  little  reason,  they 
account  more  barbarous  than  themselves.  The  number  thus  conveyed  across  the  desert,  to 
fill  the  harams  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  has  been  rated  at  20, OCX).  These,  however,  serve 
merely  as  domestic  slaves;  and,  though  subjected  to  many  humiliations,  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
mildly  treated.  A much  severer  lot  awaits  those  who,  from  the  western  shores  of  Africa, 
are  carried  off  by  the  polished  people  of  modern  Europe.  After  suffering  through  the  passage 
under  a confinement  and  pestilential  air  which  prove  fatal  to  a large  proportion,  they  are 
sold  to  taskmasters  whose  sole  object  is,  under  a burning  sun,  to  extract  from  them  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  labour.  It  is  calculated  that,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
slave  trade,  80,000  were  annually  transported  across  the  Atlantic.  At  length,  however,  the 
wrongs  of  Africa  were  heard  ; Britain,  roused  by  the  voice  of  some  generous  philanthropists, 
took  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  resistance  was  powerful,  and  it  occasioned 
many  years  of  debate,  signalised  by  the  long  labours  of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  other 
friends  of  Africa,  till,  in  1806,  Mr.  Fox  moved  and  carried  the  bill  for  the  final  abolition 
of  the  trade  of  importing  slaves  into  the  British  colonies.  It  has  since  been  declared  felony 
for  a British  subject  to  engage  in  this  trade.  America  and  France  afterwards  followed  the 
example ; and  thus  the  export  of  slaves  from  the  northern  part  of  Guinea  has  been  in  a great 
measure  prevented ; though  the  numbers  still  procured  from  the  southern  quarters  of  Benin 
and  Congo,  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  are  but  little  diminished. 

4862.  This  vast  continent  is  almost  universally  in  a state  of  barbarism  .*  yet  in  ancient 
times  its  northern  states  rivalled  Europe  in  civilisation.  Egypt  and  Carthage,  when  in  their 
glory,  ranked  among  the  most  civilised  and  opulent  states  then  existing.  Even  after  the 
first  ravages  of  the  Saracens,  learning  and  science  distinguished  the  splendid  courts  established 
in  the  west  of  Barbary.  The  continued  influence,  however,  of  a gloomy  superstition,  and 
the  separation  caused  by  it  from  all  the  refined  modern  nations,  have  induced  among  these 
states  a general  relapse  into  barbarism.  The  population  of  the  continent  may  now,  in  a 
large  view,  be  divided  into  Moors  and  Negroes.  The  Moors,  including  the  descendants 
of  the  original  Arab  invaders,  and  those  whom  conquest  and  religion  have  assimilated  with 
them,  fill  all  northern  Africa  and  the  Great  Desert.  They  reach  the  banks  of  the  Senegal 
and  the  Niger,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  races,  though  they  mingle 
and  alternate  on  the  opposite  sides,  where  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  hold  tlie  chief 
away.  The  Moors  are  a rough  roving  race,  keeping  numerous  herds,  chiefly  of  camels, 
with  which  they  perform  immense  journeys  through  the  most  desolate  tracts  and  across  the 
greatest  breadth  of  the  continent  Africa  is  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  literature  she 
possesses ; at  least,  few  of  the  Negroes  can  read  or  write  who  have  not  learned  from  them. 
The  Moors,  however,  at  least  all  that  scour  the  desert,  are  a race  peculiarly  unamiable.  A 
furious  bigotry,  joined  to  the  most  embittered  hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  renders  them 
mortal  foes  to  every  European  traveller  who  falls  into  their  power.  The  Negroes,  on  the 
contrary,  though  inferior  in  arts  and  attainments,  are  generally  courteous,  gay,  and  hospitable. 
I>ike  all  barbarous  nations,  they  are  fond  of  war,  and  cruel  to  their  enemies ; but  their 
domestic  intercourse  is  friendly,  and  they  receive  with  kindness  the  unprotected  stranger. 
They  are  led  away  with  fantastic  superstitions,  charms,  witchcraft,  ordeal,  &c. ; but  these 
errors  never  impel  them  to  hate  or  persecute  those  who  entertain  the  most  opposite  belief. 
Their  external  aspect  is  well  known,  being  marked  by  a deep  black  colour,  flat  nose,  thick 
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lips,  and  coarse  hair  like  wool.  The  Moors  are  deeply  embrowned  by  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  but  have  not  the  least  of  the  Negro  colour  or  aspect. 

Sect.  VI.  The  African  Languages. 

4863.  A general  view  of  the  African  languages  may  here  be  most  advantageously  intro- 
duced. For  this  and  the  two  remaining  divisions,  a summary  notice  may  suffice,  as  most 
of  the  idioms  included  in  them  are  as  yet  too  imperfectly  known  to  admit  an  ethnogra- 
phical classification  equally  definite  with  those  of  Asia  and  Europe.  This  is  the  less  to  be 
regretted,  since  few  if  any  of  the  nations  properly  belonging  to  those  divisions  can  be  said 
to  possess  a literature.  Indeed,  what  native  people  south  of  the  equator  can  be  said  to  have 
a cultivated  language  ? 

4864.  The  African  languages  hitherto  known  may  be  classed  in  five  branches : — 1.  The 
languages  of  the  region  of  the  Nile.  2.  Those  of  the  region  of  Atlas.  3.  The  languages 
of  maritime  Nigritia.  4.  Those  of  South  Africa.  5.  Those  of  the  Soudan,  or  Interior 
Nigritia. 

1.  The  languages  of  the  region  of  the  Nile  may  be  classed  in  the  following  manner, 
of  course  excluding  those  spoken  by  nations  belonging  to  the  Shemitic  family,  as  the 
Abyssinians,  who  speak  the  Gheez,  the  Amhara,  and  other  idioms  of  the  Abyssinian  branch  ; 
and  the  Turks,  the  ruling  nation  of  Egypt,  who  are  of  Tartar  origin: — The  Egyptian 
family,  including  the  ancient  Egyptian,  and  the  modern  Egyptian,  or  Coptic.  The  Nubian 
family.  The  Troglodytic  family.  The  Shiho-Dankali-  The  Chillouk.  The  Dixxela.  The 
Tacaxxe-Shangalla.  The  Cheret-Agow.  The  Agow-Damo.  The  Gafiite . The  Gurague . 

2.  The  languages  of  the  region  of  Atlas,  including  the  Amaxigh , Ertana,  Tibbo,  Chellouk , 
and  Guanche . 

3.  The  languages  of  Maritime  Nigritia . Under  this  term  are  comprehended  all  the 
languages  spoken  in  the  country  called  by  the  French  Senegambia,  and  in  Guinea.  The 
following  are  the  principal  in  this  group:  — 1.  The  Foulah.  2.  The  Mandingo  family. 
3.  The  Wolof  or  Iolof,  with  various  others.  4.  The  Ashantee  family.  5.  The  Dagwumba. 
6.  The  Ardrah  family.  7.  The  Kaylee  family. 

4.  The  languages  of  South  Africa,  amidst  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  that  still 
envelope  them,  may  be  classed  in  the  following  families:  — 1.  The  Congo  family.  2.  The 
Cqffrt  family.  3.  The  Hottentot  family.  4.  The  Monomotapa.  5 . Gallos ; besides  some 
independent  languages,  as  the  Somauh,  and  the  Mohenemougi - 

5.  The  principal  languages  of  Interior  Nigritia,  or  the  Soudan,  are,  the  Tombucloo,  the 
Haoussaf  the  Mandara,  the  Darfur , the  H'assanah , the  Malice , and  the  Eyeos,  or  Eyo. 
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4865.  The  whole  north-eastern  part  of  Africa  consists  of  a mighty  expanse  of  desert  sand, 
extending  for  upwards  of  a thousand  miles  in  each  direction.  The  chains  of  arid  and  rocky 
mountains  by  which  it  is  traversed  give  only  a more  rugged  and  dreary  character  to  this 
immense  waste.  One  vast  feature  alone  breaks  its  terrible  monotony.  From  the  high 
chains  of  Abyssinia,  and  from  the  still  loftier  Mountains  of  the  Moon  that  traverse  central 
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Africa,  descend  numerous  and  ample  streams,  which,  long  before  entering  Egypt,  unite  in 
forming  the  Nile,  a river  of  the  first  magnitude.  Although  the  Nile,  in  its  whole  progress 
through  this  desert,  does  not  receive  the  accession  of  a single  rivulet,  it  brings  so  vast  an 
original  store  as  enables  it  to  reach  and  pour  a mighty  stream  into  the  Mediterranean.  For 
many  hundred  miles  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  confined  between  high  and  rocky  banks, 
it  is  merely  bordered  by  a brilliant  belt  of  fertility,  the  sandy  waste  stretching  indefinitely 
on  both  sides : this  is  Nubia.  After  traversing  the  barrier  of  the  cataracts,  it  passes  through 
a broader  valley  between  mountains  of  some  height,  and  on  its  banks  are  many  shaded  or 
inundated  tracts,  which  yield  products  of  considerable  value : this  is  Upper  Egypt  Emerging 
from  these  mountains,  the  Nile  enters  a flat  and  extensive  plain,  where  it  separates,  and  by 
two  great  and  divided  streams,  with  various  intersecting  branches,  enters  the  Mediterranean : 
this  is  Lower  Egypt  In  this  last  part  of  its  course,  the  Nile  is  nearly  on  a level  with  the 
district  which  it  intersects,  and,  when  swelled  by  the  autumnal  rains  of  central  Africa, 
overflows  it  entirely.  The  waters  begin  to  rise  about  the  18th  or  19th  of  June,  attain  their 
greatest  height  in  September,  and  subside  as  gradually  as  they  rise,  and  within  about  an  equal 
space  of  time.  The  land  thus  covered  with  the  fertilising  alluvial  deposit,  collected  during 
so  lengthened  a course,  becomes  the  most  productive  perhaps  on  the  face  of  the  globe ; and, 
notwithstanding  its  limited  extent,  and  the  mighty  wastes  on  which  it  borders,  has  always 
maintained  a numerous  population. 

4866.  Thus  Egypt  exists  solely  by  the  Nile,  and  within  the  sphere  of  its  action.  The 
encircling  desolation  is  only  broken,  to  the  west  of  Upper  Egypt,  by  one  large  valley  called 
Fayoum,  into  which  the  mountains  open  ; and  by  several  oases,  or  cultivated  spots,  which  at 
wide  distances  break  the  uniform  waste  of  sand. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

4867.  Egypt , consisting  entirely  of  the  Nile , its  branches , and  its  banks , must  be  measured  in 
length  by  the  course  of  that  great  river.  The  coast  which,  nearly  in  a straight  line,  unites 
the  mouths  of  the  two  great  branches,  may  be  fixed  about  the  parallel  of  31°  30' ; while  Syene, 
beyond  whose  cataracts  Nubia  begins,  is  in  24°  5*.  This  gives  an  extent  of  7°  25',  or  about 
520  miles  directly  north  and  soutlv  and  the  distance  is  somewhat  augmented  by  the  bending 
of  the  river ; Syene  "being  about  two  degrees  east  of  Rosetta,  and  one  cast  of  Damietta. 
The  breadth  is  much  more  vague.  The  sea  coast  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Delta  from 
Alexandria  to  the  extremity  of  Lake  Menxalch,  will  measure  upwards  of  150  miles;  but  in 
ascending  to  Cairo,  not  more  than  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  the  cultivated  tract  tapers 
almost  to  a point;  and  through  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  seldom  exceeds  the  breadth  of  four 
or  five  miles.  Beyond  this  space,  the  country  passes  by  insensible  yet  rapid  gradations,  into 
wild  wastes,  the  domain  of  wandering  Arabs.  Egypt  lias  always  claimed  as  her  own  those 
rocky  and  sandy  tracts,  about  100  miles  in  breadth,  which  stretch  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Sea.  Although,  however,  she  anciently  formed  a caravan  route  across  them  to  the  great 
sea-port  of  Berenice,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  ever  made  to  bring  it  into  a 
civilised  and  cultivated  form.  On  the  west  the  transition  has  been  still  more  abrupt,  into  the 
pathless  tracts  of  centra]  Africa ; for  even  the  oases,  strong  in  the  surrounding  desolation,  have 
seldom  owned  any  permanent  subjection  to  the  power  which  ruled  over  Egypt.  The  bound- 
aries of  that  country,  like  its  dimensions,  are  very  undecided.  The  position  of  this  country 
is,  in  a remarkable  degree,  both  central  and  insulated.  It  is  placed  amidst  others  which  have 
been  eminently  distinguished  in  history,  yet  is  separated  from  each  of  them  by  broad  expanses 
of  sea  and  desert.  On  the  north  the  Mediterranean  divides  it  from  Greece,  allowing  its 
vessels,  by  an  easy  navigation,  to  reach  the  coast  of  Syria,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  of  Italy. 
To  the  cast  the  Red  Sea  separates  it  from  Arabia,  except  at  the  desert  isthmus  of  Sues, 
beyond  which  are  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  countries  with  which  Egypt  has  always  maintained 
the  most  important  political  relations.  To  the  south  is  Nubia,  with  all  those  wide  tracts 
comprehended  by  the  ancients  under  the  vague  name  of  Ethiopia.  Notwithstanding  its 
proximity  and  close  intercourse,  the  thinness  of  its  population,  and  the  difficulty  of  access 
have  prevented  that  region  from  ever  being  fully  conquered  or  incorporated  with  Egypt. 
On  the  west,  Egypt  is  separated  from  Barbary  by  immense  wastes  of  trackless  deserts,  which 
prevent  every  approach  to  national  union.  Caravans,  indeed,  by  indefatigable  activity,  have 
formed  a route  across  it ; but  an  army  lias  never  entered  it  without  encountering  the  most 
overwhelming  disasters. 


Sict.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Subsrct.  1.  Geology. 

4868.  In  Upper  Egyjtt , three  geological  regions  ran  be  distinguished  : — 

1 • The  most  southern,  the  granite  region ; which  extends  from  Phil®  through  the 
cataract  district  to  Syene.  It  affords,  besides  granite,  also  syenite  and  some  other  crystalline 
primitive  rocks.  The  finest  granites  and  syenites  are  red  and  highly  crystallised  ; and  re- 
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markable  for  their  durability  and  the  fine  polish  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  Colossal 
statues,  pillars,  obelisks,  and  even  whole  temples,  are  constructed  of  these  beautiful  rocks. 
It  is  said  that  the  third  pyramid  of  Djizeb,  and  also  that  of  Mycerinus,  were  originally 
cased  with  slobs  of  granite. 

2.  The  most  northern,  the  limestone  region,  extends  some  days’  journey  south  of 
Thebes.  This  limestone  was  formerly  much  used  as  a building  material.  The  catacombs 
of  Thebes  are  situated  in  tliis  limestone. 

3.  Tlie  third,  or  sandstone  region,  lies  between  the  two  former,  and  extends  from  Syene 
northwards  to  Esu£.  This  sandstone  is  by  some  authors  referred  to  the  gres,  or  sandstone 
of  Fontainebleau,  the  paving-stone  of  Paris ; by  others  to  the  molasse  of  Switzerland  : but 
all  are  agreed  in  considering  it  as  a comparatively  recent  deposit.  Its  colours  are  white, 
grey,  and  yellow ; it  is  very  soft  and  easily  worked,  and  the  buildings  constructed  of  it 
would  probably  not  have  long  resisted  the  weather,  had  they  not  been  covered  with  a 
coloured  varnish.  The  great  temples,  and  many  pillars  and  obelisks,  are  of  this  sandstone, 
but  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  used  in  building  private  houses. 

4.  The  whole  of  Egypt  to  the  north  of  the  limestone,  that  is,  the  Delta  region,  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  alluvium  deposited  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

Subsxct.  2.  Botany  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Barbary. 

4869.  We  shall,  with  Mirbel,  consider  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Barbary,  as  the  Southern 
Transition  Zone,  already  spoken  of : the  Mediterranean  dividing  it  from  the  Northern 
Zone. 

4870.  From  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Africa  presents  nothing  but  deserts,  inter- 
spersed with  oases. 

4871.  Many  of  the  springs  afford  only  brackish  water,  and  the  rivers  and  torrents  rarely 
reach  the  sea  ; being  absorbed  by  the  sands  or  dried  up  by  the  heat.  The  Nile  is  the  only 
navigable  river ; and  the  alluvial  soil  which  its  periodical  overflowing  deposits  on  the  shores 
and  over  the  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  hills  on  the  coast  of  Cyrcnaica,  some  pro- 
vinces of  Fezzan,  and  the  western  part  of  Barbary,  which  is  intersected  by  the  range  of 
Mount  Atlas  and  its  ramifications,  are  almost  the  only  productive  parts,  and  their  fer- 
tility is  truly  astonishing. 

4872.  The  winter  temperature  of  the  coasts  falls  as  low  as  + 7*5°  at  Alexandria, 
Rosetta,  and  Damietta ; but,  in  general,  it  oscillates  between  +13°  and  18°.  At  some 
distance  from  the  sea,  the  climate  of  the  plains  is  scorching  at  all  seasons.  Still  it 
sometimes  happens  in  winter,  that  the  violent  northerly  winds  do  sink  the  temperature 
for  a very  short  period  to  + 6°,  + 5°,  and  even  + 2°,  and  zero,  iu  latitudes  adjoining 
the  tropics. 

4873.  At  Cairo  (lat.  30°  2*)  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  + 22*4°;  that  of  winter, 
+ 14*7°;  in  spring,  + 23*1°;  in  summer,  + 29*5°;  in  autumn,  + 21*9°:  in  the 
hottest  month,  + 29*9°;  in  the  coldest,  + IS’40. 

4874.  At  Algiers  (lat.  36°  48')  the  annual  mean  is  + 21  *1°;  in  winter,  + 16*4°;  in 
spring,  4-18*7°;  in  summer,  + 26*8°;  in  autumn,  + 22*5°:  in  the  hottest  month, 
4-  28*2°  ; in  the  coldest,  + 13*4°. 

4875.  Westward  of  the  Bed  Sea  lies  Egypt,  a spacious  valley,  bounded  by  mountains  and 
deserts.  At  the  period  of  the  greatest  heats,  the  traveller  who  for  the  first  time  visits  this 
country,  which  is  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  feels  great  surprise  : his  disappointed  glances 
only  rest  on  a vast  plain,  enclosed  by  whitish  and  naked  mountains,  and  sprinkled  with  a 
few  trees  and  withered  herbs.  At  the  summer  solstice,  the  swelling  of  the  Nile  com- 
mences, and  about  the  autumnal  equinox  the  country  is  so  inundated  as  to  resemble  a great 
lake,  above  the  waters  of  which  appear,  here  and  there,  Date  trees,  Figs,  Acacias,  Willows, 
Tamarisks,  &c.  At  the  approach  of  the  winter  solstice,  the  waters  gradually  retire,  and 
vegetation  occupies,  in  succession,  the  spots  that  become  dry.  Upon  this  damp  and  muddy 
soil,  splendid  harvests  rise,  which  have  cost  nothing  more  than  casting  the  seed  on  the 
ground.  Ail  kinds  of  grain  are  ripe  before  the  month  of  May,  when  returning  heat  de- 
stroys the  verdure.  By  the  close  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January,  the  trees  are 
stripped  of  their  foliage  ; scarcely  all  the  old  leaves  being  detached,  when  the  new  ones  are 
expanded.  The  exhalations  that  rise  from  the  Mediterranean  fall  again  in  rain  on  the  shore ; 
while  in  the  interior,  the  showers  are  few  and  light.  The  clouds  which  are  driven  by  the 
north  wind  towards  the  high  mountains  of  Africa,  and  are  dissolved  in  the  flaming  atmo- 
sphere of  Upper  Egypt,  pass  away  unperceived  : nothing  dims  the  clearness  of  the  sky. 
“ Wbat  will  you  say,”  so  writes  Hasselquist  to  Linnaeus,  “ when  I tell  you  that  there  are 
trees  which  have  existed  here  for  600  years,  on  which  not  six  ounces  of  water  have  ever 
fallen.”  The  country  would  be  uninhabitable  during  summer,  if  the  sea-breeze,  accom- 
panied by  abundant  dews,  did  not  moderate  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  The  traveller  may 
wander  for  many  days  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Libya,  and  Fezzan,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Bomou,  without  finding  a drop  of  water,  or  the  smallest  trace  of  vegetation.  The  soil 
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is  sometimes  formed  of  pebbles  and  gravel;  but  oftener  of  a calcareous  shifting  sand,  coated 
with  saline  efflorescence.  On  its  surface  are  shells,  marine  sponges,  and  petrified  trunks  of 
trees ; all  attesting  the  ancient  revolutions  of  our  globe.  At  intervals,  ridges  of  calcareous 
mountains,  quite  destitute  of  vegetable  soil,  cut  up  the  arid  plains  in  different  directions. 
Some  of  the  districts  which  are  during  winter  bedewed  with  rain,  produce  at  that  season,  a 
vegetation  which  suffices  for  the  nourishment  of  numerous  Bocks ; but  so  soon  as  the  great 
heats  return,  every  appearance  of  verdure  is  lost.  How,  indeed,  can  vegetation  resist  an 
atmosphere,  of  which  the  temperature  sometimes  rises  to  + 50°  ? The  low  spots,  and 
tlie  beds  of  the  torrents  where  humidity  lingers  longest,  produce  some  shrubs  and  under* 
shrubs,  as  the  Tamarisks  ( Tamarix  gaUica,  africana,  ar>d  oriental  is),  the  Caper  plant,  some  Cas- 
sias, Acacias,  Mimosas,  Ac.  The  saline  soils  again  present  the  harder  and  thorny  species, 
Sal  solas,  Traganum,  Calligonum ; and  succulent  plants  with  thick  and  Beshy  leaves,  as 
754  Salicomias,  the  Mesembryanthemum 

copticum,  crystal! inum  {Jig.  754.), 
and  biflorum ; the  organisation  of 
the  hitter  permitting  them  to  retain 
in  their  substance  an  abundant 
portion  of  moisture,  even  during 
the  period  of  the  greatest  drought. 
These  plants  are  cropped  by  the 
camel,  that  pattern  of  humble  and 
patient  endurance.  Lastly,  the  oases, 
which  ore  moistened  by  springs  of 
living  water,  like  fertile  islands  in 
an  ocean  of  sand,  produce  the  Date, 
the  Doum  {Cucijem  thebaica ),  which 
grows  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  the  Acacia  vora,  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  also  affording  gum ; 
with  a tree  of  the  family  of  Conifern?,  which  many  travellers  have  taken  for  the  yew, 
but  which  is  probably  a species  of  Juniper  or  Thuja.  The  Orange,  Citron,  Banana, 
Olive,  Pomegranate,  Peach,  and  other  fruit  trees,  with  Rice,  Wheat,  and  Barley,  Arc.,  are 
cultivated  in  these  spots. 

4876.  Egypt  also  produces  the  Christ's  Thom  ( Zixypkus  Spina  Christi ),  the  Chaste  tree 
( Vitex  Agnus  castus ),  Salvador^  persica,  the  Oleander  [Ncrium  Oleander ),  and  other  woody 
Asclepiadea*,  the  Sycamore  Fig  {Ficus  Sycamoms) ; Acacia  gummifera,  niloticn,  farnesiana, 
Lebbeck,  albida,  Sejal,  heterocarpa,  senegalensis ; Mimosa  Habhas,  or  M.  polyacantha ; the 
Prickly  Fig  ( Cactus  Opuntia ),  &c.  In  some  of  the  gardens  at  Cairo  grow  the  Weeping  Wil- 
low (Salix  babylonica),  S.  egyptiaca  and  subserrata,  the  White  and  Black  Poplars,  the  Cypress, 
the  Cassia  Fistula,  Anona  squamosa,  the  Tamarind,  &c.,  with  our  common  Elm,  which 
only  attains  the  height  of  a shrub.  Formerly  the  Sacred  Bean  of  India  {NAumUum  spe- 
ciosum  Willd.,  Cyamus  Nelumbo  Smith)  displayed  its  broad  foliage  and  splendid 
flowers  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile : it  hns  now  disappeared.  Representations  of  it  still 
exist  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  monuments.  Can  this  lovely  plant,  which  is  indigenous  to 
the  East  Indies,  have  been  an  exotic  in  Egypt,  and  only  preserved  there  by  cultivation  ? 
This  is  very  probable. 

4877.  The  mountains  qf  small  elevation  in  Cyrcnaica  produce  abundantly  the  Carob  tree,  the  Olive,  Myrtle, 
Lentisk,  Arbutus  or  Strawberry  tree,  and  Junipcrus  phcenicea  : their  summit*  are  clothed  with  thick  forests 
of  a Thuja,  which  ia  doubtless  Frcsnclla  FonUnesii  ( Thuja  articulata  Desf.).  Oaks,  which  are  so  abundant 
upon  Mount  Atlas,  the  Date  and  Prickly  Fig,  are  wanting  here 

4878.  The  Atlas  mountains,  whose  highest  summits  do  not  exceed  7000  feet  according 
to  Mirbel,  11,400  feet  according  to  recent  travellers,  consist  of  two  parallel  chains,  running 
east  and  west,  between  lat,  28^  and  33°.  They  divide  Barbary  from  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara.  The  range  nearest  the  coast,  refreshed  by  the  sea  breezes  and  frequent  showers,  is 
covered  with  forests.  The  other,  lying  towards  the  desert,  is  dry  and  nearly  barren.  Some 
large  intermediate  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  a great  number  of  rivers  and  streams,  are 
surprisingly  fertile.  In  summer,  the  air  is  so  hot  and  oppressive,  in  the  southern  district*, 
that  the  inhabitants  quit  their  dwellings  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  Palm  trees. 

4879.  Though  the  plains  of  the  northern  parts  be  generally  sandy , they  display  great  richness 
of  vegetation  wherever  they  are  not  quite  destitute  of  humidity.  Winter  is  to  them  the 
season  of  verdure ; a gentle  degree  of  warmth,  accompanied  by  rain,  hastens  the  growth  of 
a multitude  of  plants,  and  flowers  spring  up  in  the  open  country,  as  they  do  in  our  climate 
at  the  return  of  spring.  But  when  the  sun  draws  near  the  tropic,  rain  ceases,  the  rivera  dry 
up,  the  atmosphere  becomes  scorching,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  lose  their  verdure,  and  every 
plant  is  burnt  up  under  foot. 

48®).  The  forests  of  Barbary  occupy  the  higher  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas.  They  are  chiefly  formed  of  the 
Cork  tree  and  Ilea,  Quercui  obtecta,  pseudo-suber,  cocci  fern,  pseudo-coccifera,  Ac. ; the  Q.  Ballots,  of 
which  the  agreeably  Uated  acorm  are  eaten  by  the  native*,  the  Aleppo  Pine  (Pious  halepcnsis).  Fraud  la 
FonUnesii,  Junipcrus  phcenicea  and  lyria,  and  the  Cypress.  M.  DesfonUince,  to  whom  science  is  indebted 
for  an  excellent  work  on  the  vegetation  of  the  states  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  ha*  rarely  seen  the  Common  Oak 
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( Querents  Robur),  the  Alder  or  tho  Poplar,  and  A»h.  The  valley*  and  low  hill*  are  fringed  with  Wild  Olive*. 
Pistachio  trees  (Pistachia  Terehmthut,  P.  vera  and  atlantica ),  with  the  Arbutus,  the  Shrubby  Jumine,  the 
Bay  tree,  the  Myrtle,  Rhus  pentaphyllum,  Coriaria,  and  other  specie*,  with  Zi  typhus  Lotos,  and  Spina  Christl, 
with  the  Chute  tree,  the  viburnum  Tinus,  Osyris  alba,  Celtia  australis,  Ac.  The  streams  are  bordered  with 
Tamarisks;  T.  gallira,  germanica,  and  africana:  Salix  tridentata,  |*xiiccllata,  and  monandra:  with  the 
Oleander,  Ac.  The  Palmetto  ( Chamterops  kumitts)  abounds  on  all  the  uncultivated  eminences ; Pinus  Pinea 
and  Pinaster  grow  on  some  parts  of  the  coast ; while  forests  of  the  Aleppo  Pine  (/».  halepensis)  skirt  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 

+S81 . The  vegetation  qf  Northern  Africa,  of  which  2100  to  2200  species  arc  now  known,  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  344  woody  plants,  that  is,  about  284  shrubs  and 
60  trees,  which  Northern  Africa  possesses,  about  100  are  peculiar  to  the  country  ; 16  to  18  are  part  of  the 
equatorial  Flora;  the  others,  that  is,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  have  been  remarked  in  Southern 
Europe  or  In  the  Levant,  before  or  after  M.  Desfontaines's  expedition  into  Barbary;  and  among  these  are 
reckoned  thirty-nine  trees  of  lofty  or  middling  stature.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  arc  also  common  to 
Europe  or  the  Levant  They  are  certainly  mingled  with  a great  many  African  species • but  the  latter  have 
almost  all  their  generic  type*  in  the  Flora  of  Europe. 

4882.  In  Jim,  there  are  no  less  than  half  the  species,  whether  woody  or  herbaceous, 
of  Egypt,  Libya,  or  Western  Barbary,  but  also  grow  in  the  other  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries belonging  to  the  Transition  Zone. 

4883.  The  Conijeree  and  Amentacece  contribute  twenty-four  trees  to  Northern  Africa ; the 
Leguminos®,  eleven;  the  Terebinthace®,  five  or  six  ; the  Rosace®,  four  or  five,  Ac.  The 
Ridnus  (Jig.  7 55.),  or  Castor-oil  plant,  which  only  appears  a tall  herb  in  the  South  of 

Europe,  grows  to  a tree  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

4884.  The  proportion  qf  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  annual, 
biennial,  and  perennial  plants  is  about  one  to  six. 

4885.  That  qf  jxrennial  to  annual  and  biennial  plants 
is  seven  to  nine.  Here  the  proportion  is  increasing,  while 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  xone  it  is  decreasing.  This 
anomaly  is,  perhaps,  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality, 
and  would  probably  disappear  if  we  knew  all  the  herba- 
ceous plants  of  Mount  Atlas ; for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
on  mountains,  the  number  of  perennial  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  annual  plants. 

4886.  The  plants  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Oudney,  from  Tripoli  to  Mourzouk,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  species,  identical  with  those  of  Barbary. 

4887.  Of  all  the  coast  provinces  of  Africa,  Lower  Egypt  possesses  the  largest  number 
of  equatorial  plants ; which  must  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the  vicinity  of  Arabia, 
but  to  the  presence  of  the  Nile,  whose  waters,  descending  from  a country  very  near 
the  equator,  necessarily  waft,  along  with  the  valuable  mud  that  they  deposit,  a great 
number  of  seeds,  many  of  which  grow  and  propagate  themselves  under  the  burning  sky 
of  Egypt. 

4888.  Of  Egypt,  Forskal,  a celebrated  writer  on  the  botany  of  that  region,  says,  that  it  has 
little  in  common  with  other  countries.  “ All  that  is  seen  in  it  excites  admiration,  whether 
the  works  of  men  or  of  nature.  Lofty  mountains  are  unknown  there,  and  alpine  productions 
are  consequently  banished.  The  absence  of  woods  excludes  a vast  number  of  flowers ; nor 
do  those  plants  flourish  which  properly  belong  to  rivers  and  lakes.  The  cold  of  the  northern 
regions  forbids  the  growth  of  tender  exotics.  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  consumes  them  with 
unwonted  heat.  The  same  advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  which  favour  native  plants, 
banish  foreign  ones.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  cannot  subsist  without  rain,  without  the 
vapour  of  springs,  rivers,  or  marshes,  without  the  cool  shades  of  mountains  and  woods. 
They  are  not  all  qualified  to  endure  the  diurnal  heat  by  the  periodical  refreshment  of  the 
nocturnal  dew*  In  the  dry  soil  of  some  parts  of  Egypt,  seeds  of  other  climes  quickly  perish ; 
again,  plants  coming  from  a dry  soil  ill  endure  the  inundation  and  marshy  state  of  other 
parts.  The  plants  of  Egypt  are  fitted  to  exist  by  a peculiar  vegetative  economy.  Their 
texture  is  loose,  and,  as  it  were,  plethoric  ; so  that  their  proper  aliment  is  prepared  in  con- 
tinuallv  distended  veins.  The  widely  opened  mouths  of  the  vessels  receive  the  copious 
dews ; "and  the  leaves  perform  the  functions  of  so  many  roots.  Hence,  great  transpiration 
is  excited  ; and  the  moist  roots  enable  them  to  endure  the  summer  sun,  and  to  pass  from  the 
extreme  drought  of  summer  to  the  humidity  of  a three-months’  flood.  Besides,  the  inverted 
order  of  things  that  prevails  here,  covers  the  Egyptian  fields  in  winter  with  verdure  and 
blossom,  while  the  plants  of  Europe  are  undergoing  a state  of  repose.  Sandy  deserts, 
destitute  of  moisture,  insulate  the  vegetation  of  Central  Africa,  and  prevent  its  extending  to 
Europe.  Seeds,  too,  which  drop  accidentally  on  the  earth,  and  are  subsequently  covered  by 
Hie  sediment  of  the  river,  are  never  likely  to  be  developed.  This  is  the  reason,  too,  why 
the  entomology  of  Egypt  is  so  poor.  The  eggs  and  chrysalides  of  insects  are  smothered  by 
the  stagnant  waters  ; some  few  families  retire  to  the  trees  and  loftier  shrubs ; but  there  are 
not  enough  of  these  sheltering  spots  to  protect  them  from  the  scorching  atmosphere.  In 
like  manner,  the  birds,  which  inhabit  mountains  and  groves,  avoid  these  exposed  and  thirsty 
fields. 

4889.  The  northern  plants,  therefore,  most  of  which  belong  to  mountains  or  lakes,  arc 
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entirely  ateent.  A few  only,  scattered,  and  changed  in  appearance,  show  themselves  as 
strangers.  Egypt  arms  with  thorns  the  Colutea  and  the  Corduus;  while  Sweden  points 
the  leaves  of  the  Juniper  and  Fir.  The  one  abounds  with  Dates  and  Sycamore  tTees  ; the 
other  with  Willow-grounds.  The  Nile  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  reeds;  Sweden  maintains 
an  endless  race  of  Carices.  The  entire  absence  of  Fungi,  in  the  moist  soil  of  Egypt,  is 
remarkable ; Mosses  and  Lichens  are  extremely  rare,  and  chiefly  exotic. 

4890.  The  plants  of  Egypt  may,  therefore,  be  distributed  into  two  classes;  of  which  the 
principal  feature  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  water. 

4891.  The  irriguous or  cultivated pla nts,  all  of  which  are  exotic,  owe  their  introduction 
and  propagation  to  human  industry.  The  number  of  fruit  trees  by  no  means  answers  to 
the  culture  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  most  flourishing  of  these  are,  the  Date  and  Syca- 
more ; which,  perhaps,  liave  the  greatest  power  of  sending  their  roots  deep  into  the  ground, 
in  quest  of  latent  moisture.  The  spontaneous  plants  belonging  to  this  division  are  seen 
either  near  the  Mediterranean  or  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Nile  ; or  they  occupy  the 
edges  of  fields  and  gardens  which  are  artificially  irrigated. 

4892.  Every  region,  almost  every  province,  has  its  peculiar  Botanic  Garden,  in  which 
plants  spontaneously  thrive,  being  particularly  favoured  by  the  soil.  The  peninsula 
Ras-et-tin  is  distinguished  from  the  shore  of  Alexandria  by  eminences,  fields,  fig  planta- 
tions, fosses,  salines,  and  a variety  of  shady  open  places.  Thus,  plants  of  very  different 
kinds  are  collected  in  a small  space,  each  having  appropriated  to  itself  its  own  fit  habitation. 
What  is  still  better,  in  this  place  the  botanist  may  pursue  his  researches  with  security  ; the 
situation  defending  him  from  the  attacks  of  robbers.  The  portion  of  the  peninsula  which 
joins  it  to  the  land  is  occupied  by  dwellings;  the  rest  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  the  Arabs 
are  afraid  either  to  cross  the  water  or  to  go  through  the  city. 

4893.  Of  noxious  and  useless  plants,  there  are  either  none,  or  they  are  very  few,  and 
occupy  remote  spots  ; the  reason  for  which  is  obvious  ; the  unceasing  cultivation  of  the 
more  valuable  plants  entirely  excluding  the  weeds.  To  the  conveniently  situated  lands  no 
rest  is  allowed  ; as  crop  after  crop  is  carried  away,  the  ground  is  turned  up  with  the  plough, 
till  every  weed  is  extirpated,  and  the  thick  growth  of  the  cultivated  plants  choke  the  last 
straggling  native  of  the  soil.  Should  any  remain,  in  a field  not  immediately  sowed,  they 
fail  not  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Heat. 

4894.  The  desert  plants,  again,  form  a strong  contrast  to  the  former  class  ; being  distin- 
guished by  their  poor  and  parched  growth,  which  almost  seems  to  bespeak  one’s  compassion. 
Even  the  dreariest  spots  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  about  fifty  species  having 
fixed  their  abode  there,  and  affording  a maintenance,  though  of  the  slenderest  and  coarsest 
kind,  to  the  flocks  of  the  wandering  Bedouins.  These  plants  seem  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil  which  supports  them,  being  arid  and  crustaceous ; their  hollow  leaves, 
however,  often  retain  the  moisture  of  the  nightly  dews  and  winter  clouds,  which  pe- 
riodically call  them  into  life.  They  are  growing  till  the  end  of  March,  and  disseminate 
their  seeds  during  April  and  May ; but  before  the  summer  solstice  arrives,  they  are  almost 
all  withered. 

4895.  The  Date  is  the  principal  object  of  cultivation;  the  trees  are  planted  at  intervals 
of  eighteen  feet,  and  after  six  years  they  bear  fruit.  When  they  are  young  and  tender, 
it  is  customary  to  cover  them  with  mats,  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  form  themselves  into 
a trunk  ; every  year  two  rows  of  boughs  are  cut  off  round  the  tree,  so  that  their  age  is 
easily  computed. 

4896.  But  of  the  plants  of  Egypt,  a few,  for  which  that  country  is  rendered  remark- 
able, must  be  here  noticed:  and  among  them  none  is  more  worthy  than  the  Papyrus 
(j^g.  756.)>  commonly  called  the  Papyrus  of  the  Nile,  or  of  Egypt;  because,  though 

apparently  of  rare  occurrence  in  that  country,  it  was  there 
first  employed  in  making  paper.  It  is  the  vavi >pos  of  Theo- 
phrastus and  of  Dioseoridos;  Papyrus  of  Pliny,  and  Bera 
of  the  Egyptians;  in  Syria,  Babier  (whence  come  the  words 
Papyrus  and  Paper)  ; Cyperus  Papyrus  of  Linmeus,  and  P.  anti- 
quorum of  Link.  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  inmate  of  the  stoves  of 
our  country ; where,  if  the  roots  be  kept  constantly  moist,  it 
flourishes,  and  is  highly  ornamental.  The  main  stem,  surrounded 
at  the  base  by  a few  short  leaves,  is  bluntly  triangular,  anti  attains 
a height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  bearing  a large  compound  umbel 
of  slender,  feathery,  gracefully  recurved,  and  very  numerous  flower- 
stalks,  with  inconspicuous  blossoms.  It  is  from  the  delicate  and 
white  pith  which  fills  the  interior  of  the  stems  of  this  fine  plant, 
that  the  ancients  prepared  their  paper.  To  accomplish  this,  after 
having  removed  the  epidermis,  they  cut  the  spongy  part  into  thin 
slices,  which  they  steeped  in  the  water  of  the  Nile,  or  into  w ater 
slightly  imbued  with  gum  ; after  which,  two  layers  w-ere  placed 
one  above  another,  taking  care  to  arrange  them  in  contrary  direc* 
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turns  that  is»  alternately  breadthwise  and  lengthwise,  many  layers  being  often  required 
to  make  one  sheet  of  paper.  Then  the  article  was  dried,  and  subjected  to  a strong  pressure, 
and  finally  smoothed  with  a tooth,  or  a piece  of  polished  ivory.  On  this  kind  of  paper, 
most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  were  inscribed  ; especially  those  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

4897.  Other  accounts,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  mode  of  preparing  paper  from  the  Papyrus  are 
a good  deal  at  variance  with  what  is  above  given,  and  with  what  we  know  of  the  structure 
of  the  plant  in  question ; which  is  by  no  means  composed  of  layers,  but  is  an  uniform  mass 
of  very  cellular  pith,  covered  by  the  epidermis*  Thus,  according  to  Theophrastus,  “ For 
making  paper,  the  stoutest  stems  of  the  Papyrus  were  selected;  the  thin  layers  were  divided, 
the  central  ones  being  the  finest,  whitest,  anil  most  esteemed.  After  these  were  spread  out, 
and  the  irregularities  reduced,  the  muddy  w'ater  of  the  Nile,  which  somew  hat  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  paste,  was  sprinkled  over  them ; many  leaves  being  requisite  to  form  one  sheet 
of  paper.  It  was  common,  after  pressing  them,  to  beat  them  with  a mallet,  to  dry  and  polish 
them;  all  these  preparations  being  essential,  before  the  paper  would  bear  writing;  and  for 
such  as  was  destined  to  keep  a long  time,  the  precaution  of  rubbing  it  with  cedar  oil,  which 
imparted  to  it  the  incorruptible  nature  of  that  tree,  was  also  adopted.”  This  account  is  in 
all  probability,  applicable  to  the  paper  of  the  ancients  made  from  trees  inhabiting  marshy 
situations  such  as  the  Willow,  Poplar,  &c. 

4898.  The  sacred  Lotus  of  Egypt  is  a plant  that  hti9  elicited  much  controversy,  and  it 
does  appear  that,  in  different  and  even  in  the  same  countries,  the  inhabitants  called  very  dis- 
similar plants  by  the  name  of  Lotus.  According  to  Shaw,  in  the  plate  that  represents  the 
mosaic  pavement  at  Pncneste,  relating  to  some  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  (and  of  which  a full  history  is  given  in  Montfaucons  Antiquities , v.  14.),  the  Lotus 
of  those  countries  is  unquestionably  a Water  Lily,  of  which  three  kinds  are  mentioned 
by  M.  Desfontaines,  and  represented  on  many  Egyptian  monuments.  **  Two  of  them,”  he 
says,  “ have  been  well  described  in  the  works  of  Herodotus  and  Theophrastus;  one  has 
white  flowers  and  fruit  lik"  that  of  a jmppy,  full  of  a great  number  of  small  seeds : this  is 
the  Nymphasa  Lotus  (Jig.  757.)  of  Linnoms.  The  other,  called  by  Herodotus  the  Lily  Hose 

of  the  Nile,  and  by  Theophrastus  the  Egyptian 
757  Bean,  or  Lotus  of  Antinoris,  has  a flower  of  a 
lovely  red,  and  a fruit  shaped  like  the  rose 
of  a watering-pot,  pitted  with  deep  hollows, 
each  containing  an  oblong  seed,  as  large  as  a 
small  filbert : this  is  the  Nymphtea  Nelumbo 
of  Linnrcus,  the  Cyamus  Nelumbo  of  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith,  and,  according  to  him,  the  icvapos  of 
the  ancients,  which  has  been  confounded  by 
other  able  writers  w ith  the  true  Lotus  of  Egypt, 
Nympha*a  Lotus,  and  has  probably  become 
important  in  the  Egyptian  Mythology  only  as 
a substitute  for  the  former  (the  real  “ Lotus 
of  India”).  This  fruit,  compared  by  Theo- 
phrastus to  a wasp’s  nest,  is  represented  on 
various  Egyptian  monuments. 

4899.  The  red fowered  I.otus  is  common  in  India,  but  has  disappeared  in  Egypt;  its 
former  existence  there  being  incontestably  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and 
Theophrastus. 

4900.  Lastly,  the  third  species  has  blue  flowers,  and  a 
fruit  like  the  first : it  is  likewise  delineated  on  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  has  been  noticed  by  Athenceus. 
This  author  says  that  at  Alexandria  the  crowns  worn  at 
the  festivals  of  Antinoiis  were  composed  of  the  red  or  the 
blue  Lotus.  MM.  Delillc  and  Savigny  observed  the  blue 
Water-lily  Lotus,  in  Egypt,  and  have  described  it  under  the 
name  of  Nyniphaea  cwrulea. 

4901.  The  Egyptian  Arum  ( A.  Colocnsia  Linn.)  (jig.  758.) 
abounds  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  large  esculent  roots, 
which  are  no  less  esteemed  than  those  of  the  allied  Arum 
esculentum  Linn . in  the  West  Indies.  The  gourd  and  cucum- 
ber tribe  are  every  where  planted;  no  kind,  however,  being 
held  in  such  favour  as  the  Cucumis  Chata,  which,  says 
Hasselquist,  grows  about  Grand  Cairo,  and  nowhere  else, 
and  which  the  grandees  and  Europeans  in  the  capital  eat 
as  the  most  pleasant  fruit  they  can  obtain,  and  that  from  which 
their  health  is  least  liable  to  suffer. 
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4902.  The  Carthamu*  tinctorius  (Jig.  759.),  or  Safflower,  is  raised  in  large  quantities 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  a source  of  much  profit  to  the 
natives.  Besides  its  valuable  properties  as  a dye,  at  Cairo  the 
young  leaves  are  considered  an  excellent  salad. 

4903.  The  Onion  ( Allium  Cepa)  is  a plant,  the  use  of  which 
may  be  traced,  in  Africa,  and  especially  in  Egypt,  to  a period 
of  very  high  antiquity,  so  far  hack  as  2000  years  before  Christ. 

It  still  forms  a favourite  addition  to  the  food  of  the  Egyptians. 
Ilasselquist,  in  a panegyric  on  the  exquisite  flavour  of  the 
Egyptian  onion,  remarks,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Israelites, 
after  quitting  the  land  of  bondage,  should  have  regretted  the 
loss  of  this  delicacy  as  they  did,  with  the  reproachful  exclamation, 

“ we  remember  the  fish  that  we  did  eat  in  Egypt,  the  cucum- 
bers, and  the  melons,  the  leeks,  and  tbe  onions,  and  the  garlic ■" 
These  root*  are  mild  and  pleasant  in  Egypt,  though  strong  and 
nauseous  in  other  countries.  There  they  are  soft  and  yielding  ; 
but  in  more  northern  regions  they  are  hard,  and  their  coats  so 
compact,  as  to  render  them  difficult  of  digestion.  The  Egyp- 
tian* and  Turks  eat  them  roasted  and  cut  into  four  pieces,  with  some  bits  of  cooked  meat : 
a preparation  which  they  call  kebab,  and  consider  so  delicious,  that  they  devoutly  wish  it 
may  fonn  one  of  the  viands  of  Paradise.  A soup  made  of  Egyptian  onions  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  learned  traveller  to  be  certainly  one  of  the  best  dishes  of  which  he  ever 
partook.  The  predilection  for  this  savoury  bulb  extends  in  Africa  beyond  the  country  of 
the  Nile.  Major  Denham,  in  his  route  south  from  Bomou,  observed  numerous  gardens, 
in  which  the  only  vegetable  cultivated  was  the  onion.  The  ancient  Egyptians  worslupped 
the  onion,  and  “ shed  tears  at  the  scent  of  a deified  leek.”  By  the  Greeks,  again,  this  root 
was  held  in  abhorrence ; while  the  Homan  soldiery  and  labourers  almost  lived  upon  it.  In 
the  south  of  Europe,  the  love  of  onions  was  formerly  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  but 
extended  even  to  the  court ; and  it  is  related  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Castile,  who  had  the 
greatest  aversion  to  that  savoury  vegetable,  that,  in  the  year  1 368,  he  instituted  an  order  of 
knighthood,  by  the  laws  of  which  it  was  enacted  that  those  knights  who  had  eaten  garlic 
or  onion  should  not  appear  at  court,  nor  have  any  communication  with  their  brethren, 
fur  the  space  of  one  month.  So  great  a quantity  of  onions  was  cultivated  at  Albi,  in 
France,  that  the  tithe  of  them  produced  to  the  archbishop  an  annual  revenue  of  1000 
crowns. 

4904.  The  Acacia  of  the  Nile  (A.  nilotica ) is  supposed  to  be  the  species  that  yields 
gum-arabic. 

4905.  From  lime  immemorial  the  Cerealia  have  abounded  in  Egypt ; and  in  the  tombs 
of  tiie  Egyptian  kings,  which  were  observed  by  the  naturalists  of  the  famous  French  expe- 
dition, vessels  were  found,  filled  with  wheat,  perfect  in  form  and  colour,  though  buried  for 
many  thousand  years ; so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  Egypt  may  liave  been  the  native 
country  of  this  grain  ; and  for  many  years  so  great  was  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  that  it  was 
styled  the  granary  of  Europe. 

4906.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  we  are  indebted  to  Egypt  for  tbe  Bean  ( Vida  Faba)  j . 
certain  it  is  that  tbe  Greeks  received  it  from  that  country. 

4907.  The  coast  of  Barbary  is  described  by  Desfontaines,  in  his  Flora  Atlantica,  os  a 
warm  but  salubrious  and  agreeable  region.  Its  mild  winters  resemble  an  early  spring, 
when  the  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  and  Almonds  are  in  blossom,  the  herbage  is  green, 
and  the  fields  are  adorned  with  innumerable  flowers.  There  are  Triticum  durum,  distin- 
guished by  its  horny,  scarcely  farinaceous  kernel,  bearded  spike,  and  solid  culm  j Barley, 
used  only  as  food  for  horses;  Indian  Corn,  Sorghum,  Holcus  saccharmtus.  Rice  in  the 
inundated  grounds ; Tobacco  (.Y icoliana  rustics  and  7'abaeum),  a great  variety  of  Olives, 
beautiful  Oranges,  Figs,  Pomegranates,  Almonds,  Grapes,  Plums,  Peaches,  Pistachio 
nuts,  Zixyphus  Lotus,  delicious  Melons  and  Gourds,  Crocus  vernus,  the  White  Mulberry 
for  feeding  silkworms.  Cotton,  Sugar  Cane  (in  gardens),  Hibiscus  esculeutus,  and  many 
European  kitchen  vegetables.  Opposite  to  Tripoli,  in  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  is  art  island,  now 
called  Gerba,  or  Jcrba,  once  inhabited  by  the  Lotophagi,  a people  so  termed  because  their 
chief  food  was  a fruit  called  Lotos.  “ After  the  Palm,"  says  tbe  learned  Shaw,  in  his 
account  of  tbe  vegetable  products  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  “ we  are  to  describe  the  Lotus, 
whose  fruit  is  frequently  mentioned  in  history  ; the  Lotophagi  also,  a considerable  people 
of  these  and  the  adjacent  districts,  received  their  name  from  the  eating  of  it.  Herodotus 
informs  us  tliat  die  fruit  was  sweet  like  a date  ; Pliny,  that  it  was  of  the  bigness  of  a 
bean,  and  of  a saffron  colour ; and  Theophrastus,  that  it  grew  thick,  like  the  fruit  of  die 
myrtle  tree.  This  shrub,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Barbary,  lias  the  leaves, 
prickles,  flower,  and  fruit  of  the  Zixyphus,  or  Jujeb;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the 
fruit  here  is  round,  smaller,  and  more  luscious ; at  tbe  same  time,  the  branches,  like  those 
of  the  Peliurus,  are  neither  so  much  jointed  nor  crooked.  This  fruit  is  still  in  great  repute, 
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tastes  something  like  gingerbread,  and  is  sold  in  the  markets  all  over  the  southern  districts 
of  these  kingdoms.*'  It  appears  very  certain,  according  to  M.  Desfontaines,  that  this  shrub 
is  the  true  Ixitos,  whence  the  Ix>tophagi  derived  their  name ; and  this  is  rendered  more 
evident  by  a passage  from  Polybius  who  affirms  that  he  saw  the  Lotos  hixnscif.  The  lotos 
of  the  Lotophagi,  says  the  historian,  “ is  a stiff  and  thorny 
shrub;  its  leaves  are  small,  green,  and  like  those  of  a Rham- 
nus.  The  immature  fruits  resemble  myrtleberries;  when 
ripe,  they  are  of  a reddish  colour,  and  equal  to  round  olives  in 
sire,  containing  a stony  nut.”  This  description  entirely  coin- 
cides with  that  of  Zizyphus  Lotos  (Jig . 760.),  and  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  other  tree  of  the  country.  Polybius  has  fur« 
ther  informed  us  of  the  mode  of  preparing  the  Lotos.  When 
ripe,  the  fruits  are  gathered,  crushed,  and  kept  in  close 
vessels ; the  common  sort  being  destined  for  the  slaves,  and 
the  best  quality  for  the  free  men.  In  this  state  the  fruit 
is  eaten,  the  flavour  resembling  figs  or  dates.  A kind  of 
wine  is  prepared  from  them  by  adding  water,  which  is  very 
««wii  unw.  good,  but  does  not  keep  above  ten  days. 

4908.  Theophrastus  relates  that  the  Lotos  was  formerly  so  common  on  the  island  now 
called  Zerbi,  and  the  adjoining  continent,  that  the  army  of  Orphellus,  when  their  pro- 
visions failed,  on  the  way  to  Carthage,  lived  for  several  days  upon  it.  Now,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Syrtis,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  desert,  still  gather  the  fruit  of  this  shrnb ; they 
sell  it  in  the  market  for  the  food  of  man  and  beast,  and  drink  the  water  in  which  it  has 
been  infused.  The  tradition  of  its  having  been  formerly  the  chief  food  of  man  is  still  pre- 
served among  them.  Homer  alludes  to  tins  very  plant  in  his  Odyssey,  when  he  says  that 
the  Lotos  had  so  delicious  a flavour,  that  the  strangers  who  ate  it  lost  all  recollection  of  their 
own  country.  Thus  were  the  companions  of  Ulysses  obliged  to  be  removed  by  force 
from  the  place  where  it  grew.  Doubtless  the  lotos  fruit  was  a convenient  resource  for 
people  who  dwelt  among  uncultivated  lands ; but  nothing  but  the  glowing  imagination  of  a 
poet  could  have  conferred  such  exquisite  flavour  on  a fruit  which  is  far  inferior  to  the 
dates  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  as  to  aver  that  those  who  had  once  tasted  it  were 
unwilling  ever  to  leave  the  favoured  land  that  produced  it.  Some  have  considered  this 
Lotos  to  be  the  Diospyros  Lotos ; but  without  sufficient  reason. 

4009.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Atlas  mountain*  have  not  been  explored  : and  yet  it  would  appear, 
from  the  geographical  notice  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  recently  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  by  Lieutenant  Washington,  R.  N.,  vol.  L p.  123.,  that  so  desirable  an  object 
would  not  be  of  difficult  accomplishment  This  gentleman  accompanied  a mission  that  was  sent  by  the 
British  Consulate  at  Tangier,  to  Morocco,  which  ia  situated  in  a plain 
that  extends  cast  and  west,  between  a low  range  of  schistose  hills  to  the 
north,  and  the  lofty  Atlas  to  the  south,  about  twenty. five  miles  wide,  and 
apparently  a dead  flat  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly 
to  the  height  of  11,000  feet,  their  peaks  covered  with  snow.  Thu  plain 
which  has  no  limit  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  east  and  west,  lying 
about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  soil  a light  sandy  loam, 
with  numerous  roiled  stones  of  crystallised  quartz,  agates,  flints,  por. 
phjrry.  a green  stone,  cornelians,  Ac.  Ac  , is,  generally  speaking,  covered 
with  low  brushwood  of  the  thorny  plant  called  Sidra  ncbach,  or  Buck, 
thorn : the  bank  of  the  streams  fringed  with  Oleanders  {Jig.  7f»l.)  in 
great  beauty,  while  to  the  north  of  the  city  is  a forest  of  Palms  and 
Olives.  The  river  Tensift,  springing  at  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  city, 
flow*  at  about  four  miles  north  of  Morocco,  and,  joined  by  streamlets  from 
Atlas,  reaches  the  Atlantic  near  Safl>,  about  UK)  miles  distant ; the 
river  is  shallow,  but  rapid ; the  channel  about  3ij0  yards  wide,  but  fordable 
almost  every  where.  " The  quarter  of  thecity  allotted  to  the  British  mis. 
slon  was  one  of  the  Sultan’s  gardens,  called  Sebt  el  Mahm&nla,  covering 
an  extent  of  fifteen  acres,  planted  in  the  wilderness  style,  with  every 
variety  of  fruit  tree,  Olive,  Orange,  Pomegranate,  Citron,  Mulberry, Wal. 
nut.  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Vine,  Ac. : with  Cedar,  Poplar,  Acacia,  Rose, 
Myrtle,  and  Jasmine,  forming  a dense  and  luxuriant  mass  of  foliage,  only  broken  by  the  solemn  Cypress  and 
more  stately  Palm  ; and  through  which  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  snowy  peaks  of  Atlas,  rising  almost 
immediately  above  our  heads,  and  the  tall  tower  of  the  principal  mosque,  distant  about  a quarter  of  a mile. 
Nought  but  the  playfulness  of  gazelles,  and  the  abundant  trickling  of  water  in  every  direction,  to  break  the 
stillness  of  thisdolightftil  spot,  combining  every  thing  to  be  desired  in  a burning  clime,  — silence,  shade,  ver- 
dure, and  fragrance.  But,  as  a contrast  to  the  limited  view  of  our  garden,  the  terraced  roof  of  our  house 
commanded  a prospect  over  the  city,  the  extensive  plain,  boundless  to  the  cast  and  west,  and  the  whole 
dahir , or  belt,  of  the  Atlas,  girdling,  as  it  were,  the  country  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-cast,  with  a 
band  of  snow  ; and  few  days  passed,  during  our  stay  at  Morocco,  that  we  did  not  spend  the  hours  of  sunrise 
and  sunset,  gazing  on  this  beautiful  and  striking  object,  noting  its  mosses  and  |•cnKft  of  snow,  and  deploring 
that  this  mighty  range,  combining  within  one  day’s  journey  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  torrid  to  the 
frigid  zone,  and  offering  such  a field  to  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  and  the  botanist,  should  still  remain 
unexplored,  and  present  an  impassable  barrier  to  civilisation.  Viewed  from  Morocco,  the  frozen  range  of 
Atlas  bounds  the  horizon  from  east  to  south-west  In  Jftnuory,  the  transition  from  the  wooded  to  the  snowy 
zone  is  Immediate;  the  formation  inclines  more  towards  sharp  ridges  and  points  than  to  alpine  peaks.  The 
highest  of  these  points  visible  from  thecity  bears  &S.R,  distant  twenty-seven  miles  ; two  other  remarkable 
masses,  forming  sugar. loaves,  S.E.  by  R and  8.E..  called  by  the  Moors  Glaonl.  It  is  singular  that  neither 
MtJors  nor  Arabs  have  any  distinguishing  name  for  the  Atlas.  It  is  usually  called  Djibbel  Telj,  or  Snowy 
Mountains  ; but  the  word  Atlas  is  unknown ; whence  is  it  derived?  May  it  not  be  a Greek  corruption  of  the 
Libyan  Adraer, or  A thraer,  signifying  mountain?  Many  of  these  heights  were  measured  trigonometrically, 
and  the  highest,  named  by  the  Moors  Mittsin,  1st  31°  1ST  N.,  twenty-seven  miles  twenty  miles  R of 
Morocco,  was  found  to  be  11,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  below  the  limit  assigned  to  perpe* 
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tual  snow  by  Humboldt ; yet  but  once  in  twenty  years  had  these  summits  been  seen  free  from  snow/’  From 
the  enchanting  Jebl  cl  Mahtnunla,  the  travellers  visited  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  spent  three  days  among 
them.  At  daylight  of  the  8th  of  January  (a  season  of  the  year  when  the  mountains  of  more  northern  lati- 
tildes  arc  unapproachable)  they  bade  adieu  to  their  earthly  paradise,  the  garden  of  El  Mahmonia,  and 
journeyed  S.E.  towards  Atlas.  The  soil  of  the  plain  which  they  traversed  was  a light  sandy  loam,  covered 
with  rolled  stones  and  shrubs  of  the  buckthorn,  traversed  by  brooks,  fringed  with  Oleanders,  and  large 
Olive  groves  and  ruined  aqueducts;  at  sixteen  miles  they  entered  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas,  and, 
winding  up  a mountain  torrent,  encamped  for  the  night  at  about  2400  feet  above  the  plain,  commanding  a 
splendid  view  of  the  city  and  plain  of  Morocco,  with  the  winding  river,  losing  itself  in  the  western  horizon. 
Next  morning,  they  struck  their  tents,  and  set  forward  by  a sharp  ascent ; a brawling  torrent  was  in  the 
valley  beneath  them,  its  hanks  well  wooded  with  Olive,  Carooba,  or  A1  Kharnb  ( Ccratomia  Siliqua^r  Walnut, 
Acacia,  Cedar  (the  finest  timlicr  that  the  country  affords,  though  not  very  large),  and  a profusion  of 
Oleanders,  and  stunted  Palms  and  Hose  Trees : they  were  also  cheered  and  enlivened  on  the  march  by  the 
shouts  of  the  Shclliili  huntsmen,  who,  at  every  angle  of  the  road,  endeavoured  to  rouse  game,  every  turn 
disclosing  fresh  beauties  in  the  valley,  and  a more  boundless  view  of  the  plain  and  city  of  Morocco,  its 
various  mosques  glittering  in  the  morning  sun  , the  basis  of  the  road,  limestone  ; the  soil,  a stiff  clay  and 
stony,  with  boulders  of  limestone,  sandstone,  agate,  Hint,  porphyry,  gneiss,  greenstone,  and  camellan ; on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  a range  of  limestone,  full  of  vertical  fissures,  resembling  a pile  of  artificially  placed  and 
gigantic  tombstones  ; and  several  villages  near  the  road,  perched  in  the  most  romantic  situations,  and  inha- 
bited by  the  free  Shelluhs,  the  aborigines  of  these  mountains.  Till  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  con- 
tinued ascending,  the  herbage  becoming  more  scanty,  and  the  cedars  more  stunted,  till  they  reached  the 
limit  of  snow,  and  proceeded  some  way  above  it  j when,  their  guides  declaring  they  would  proceed  no  farther, 
and  the  thawing  snow  giving  way  under  their  feet,  our  travellers  reluctantly  halted,  gazing  on  the  highest 
(<caks,  far  beyond  their  reach,  and  the  intermediate  interval  presenting  one  mass  of  untrodden  snow.  The 
ltaromctcr  indicated  an  elevation  of  6400  feet.  Such  a country  as  that  round  Morocco  would  indeed  affbrd  a 
glorious  harvest  to  the  botanist. 


Subsxct.  3.  Zoology. 


4910.  The  Zoology  of  Egyjd  presents  that  scantiness  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
objects  which  might  lie  expected  from  the  nakedness  of  the  country.  The  French  govern- 
ment, always  more  attentive  than  ours  to  scientific  research,  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  com- 
missioned some  of  the  most  able  zoologists  to  accompany  their  army  into  Egypt ; but  the 
paucity  of  its  animal  productions  prevented  the  results  from  being  so  important  as  had  been 
expected.  The  more  recent  researches  of  M.  HUppell  have  made  us  acquainted  with  many 
new  animals. 

4911.  The  following  quadrupeds  appear  to  be  the  most  peculiar : — - 


Kvnolfhut  trkbn*.  TrWvnl  B*t. 

K idrril  OtoffVoyll.  (wrtftnj'i  Bit. 
Nrciinomu*  irirrptiacu*.  Egyptian  Rat. 
Pltropui  agiptUu-u*.  Egyptian  Vampire. 
Tantvttmu  perforinu-  Perforated  Bat. 
Cania  nUotlcua.  Egyptian  Fa*. 


McintfuiU  Ichneumon.  Ichneumon. 
Arrlrola  nUodcw.  Egyptian  Anicn>a. 
P*nmmomy»  obnui  Rut.  AlexamlrMUi 
Rand  Hat. 

Puuninutny*  cahlrimu.  Egyptian  Rat. 


GnrhUlot  argrptiacw.  Egyptian  Ucrtal. 
Lepui  a*r%  p«aoi».  Egyptian  Hate. 

Fell*  manuruiata  R»p.  The  True  Cat. 
Fell*  Chau*  Gt-IJ.  The  Hooted  Lynx. 
Cania  nUotiou  Http.  Nilotic  Pox 


4912.  Of  these  animals,  the  three  latter  have  been  recently  discovered  by  M.  Riippell. 
This  naturalist  is  of  opinion  that  the  Felis  maniculata  is  the  original  stock  from  which  the 
domestic  or  house  Cat  of  Europe,  in  all  probability,  has  sprung;  the  intermediate  gradation 
being  marked  by  the  tame  cats  of  the  modern  Egyptians.  The  wild  breed  is  still  to  be 
met  with  in  Nubia,  and  extends,  in  all  probability,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  The  Felis 
Chaus  somewhat  resembles  the  Booted  Lynx  of  Abyssinia ; but  is  distinct.  The  Egyptian 
Fox,  C.  niloticus,  both  in  habits  and  appearance  much  resembles  the  European  Fox  ; but 
has  a much  more  slender  body,  and  longer  legs:  the  body  also  is  yellowish,  and  the  throat 
and  belly  grey. 

4913.  The  Egyptian  Ichneumon  (Jig.  762.),  as  celebrated,  and  even  deified  by  remote 

antiquity,  deserves  a more  detailed  notice. 
The  important  services  which  this  animal 
renders  to  mankind  certainly  gave  it  higher 
claims  than  any  other  to  the  homage  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  It  presents  a lively 
image  of  a benevolent  power  perpetually 
engaged  in  the  service  of  man,  by  destroying 
those  noisome  and  dangerous  reptiles  which 
are  the  pests  of  hot  and  humid  climates. 

Of  a small  size,  and  without  any  great  physical  strength,  the  Ichneumon  carries  on  a 
secret  and  destructive  warfare  against  crocodiles,  serpents  and  lizards  of  every  description, 
not,  indeed,  by  attacking  these  reptiles,  frequently  so  much  larger  than  itself,  but  by  seek- 
ing with  the  greatest  perseverance  and  cunning  after  their  eggs.  Urged  by  this  instinct  of 
destruction,  it  may  be  seen  at  the  close  of  day  gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of 
the  soil,  fixing  its  attention  on  every  thing  that  strikes  its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading 
danger  or  discovering  prey ; its  thirst  for  destruction,  in  fact,  is  so  great,  that,  even  after  its 
appetite  lias  been  satisfied,  it  destroys  every  living  tiling  within  its  reach  too  feeble  to  make 
resistance.  It  particularly  seeks  after  eggs,  of  which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  it  thus 
proves  so  destructive  to  the  race  of  crocodiles.  It  is  easy  of  domestication,  and  in  this 
state  evinces  great  attachment  both  to  the  house  and  the  person  of  its  master.  It  never 
wanders  from  the  first,  anil  knows  the  person  of  the  latter,  recognises  his  voice,  and  is 
pleased  by  his  caresses.  Its  sense  of  smell,  as  may  In?  supposed,  is  particularly  acute: 
and  the  ears  are  remarkable  for  their  breadth  ami  tb  extension  of  the  orifice. 
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4914.  The  domesticated  animals  are  of  much  the  same  breeds  as  those  distributed  in  flic 
Barbary  States.  The  vicinity  of  Arabia  supplies  tho 
Egyptians  with  the  fleetest  and  most  beautiful  horses; 
while  the  ass  is  much  stronger  and  more  serviceable  than 
ours : this  breed  attains  to  the  size  of  ponies,  and  has 
long  been  introduced  into  Malta,  where  they  command  a 
price  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  The  sheep  are 
of  the  broad-tailed  race,  spreading,  with  various  modifi- 
cations, over  Barlmry  and  the  Levant,  from  whence  it 
has  passed  into  India,  China,  and  Southern  Russia. 
The  Goats  {fig.  763.)  arc  particularly  elegant;  the  hair 
is  sleek,  the  forehead  arched,  and  the  ears  very  long  and 
pendulous;  this  breed  wras  introduced  into  Malta  and 

Sicily  by  the  British  army,  on  its  return  from  Egypt ; and,  from  personal  observation,  we 
think  those  countries  w ell  adapted  to  promote  its  increase. 

4915.  The  Jlirds  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  Europe.  Vultures  and  Storks 
are  held  in  deserved  esteem,  from  their  usefulness  in  de- 
vouring offal  and  all  dead  animals ; hence  they  may  be 
seen  on  the  terraces  of  houses,  building  and  living  in  per- 
fect security  even  in  the  midst  of  noisy  and  populous  cities. 
The  Vulture  perenopterus,  or  Slender-billed  Vulture,  rare 
in  Europe,  is  here  one  of  the  most  common  birds ; it 
also  frequents  the  deserts,  and  preys  upon  those  men  and 
animals  who  have  unfortunately  perished  in  those  im- 
mense wastes.  Several  Bustards,  together  with  Part- 
ridges and  Quails,  inhabit  all  the  sandy  tracts. 

4916.  The  sacred  Ibis  qf  (he  ancient  Egyptians  (Jig.  764.)  wn» 
long  confounded  by  naturaliAU  with  other  birds  not  even  natives 
of  the  country.  M.  Cuvier,  however,  has  now  clearly  ascertained 
the  species  which  excited  so  much  veneration  lYom  antiquity.  Us 
colour  is  white,  with  long  disconnected  plumes  on  the  wings,  of  a 
gloKsy  blackness. 

4f)i7.  The  Scarabtens  tacer , or  Sacred  Beetle  of  the  Ff  yptians.  so 
often  seen  represented  on  their  sculptured  monuments,  is  rather 
larger  than  our  common  dung  beetle,  and  is  entirely  black.  Of 
the  ti*h  and  other  inferior  animals  wc  have  nothing  of  much 
interest  to  communicate. 

1 1 1.  Historical  Geography. 

4918.  There  u no  kingdom  more  distinguished  in  history  than  Egypt , or  the  name  of  which 
excites  more  awful  and  solemn  ideas.  The  dim  records  of  her  ancient  story  are  coeval  with 
the  origin  of  social  union,  and  of  all  the  arts  which  improve  and  embellish  human  life.  Yet 
her  early  dynasties  are  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  the  descriptions  of  this  pom])  and 
grandeur  might  even  have  been  treated  by  modern  scepticism  as  fabulous,  had  not  such 
astonishing  monuments  remained  almost  entire  to  attest  their  truth.  The  reign  most 
celebrated  by  tradition  is  that  of  Scsostris,  who  is  represented  as  having  subjugated  Asia, 
even  to  its  central  regions ; and  in  fact  the  sculptured  monuments  of  Thebes  are  represent- 
ative of  triumphs,  not  only  over  the  Ethiopians,  Jews,  and  Syrians,  but  over  the  natives  of 
Assyria,  Persia,  and  even  of  Bactriana.  Greece  has  always  owned  herself  indebted  to 
Egypt  for  her  civilisation,  wliich  began  much  later,  though  it  proceeded  with  more  rapid 
steps,  and  rose  to  a much  loftier  height.  At  length,  in  525  a.  c.,  Psammenitus,  the  last 
native  king,  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Cambyses,  who  endeavoured,  but  with  little  success,  to 
push  his  own  conquests  into  Ethiopia  and  the  Oases.  Egypt,  however,  proved  a turbulent 
member  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  authority  of  wliich  was  disputed  by  Neclanebis  and  other 
usurpers.  This  antipathy  to  the  Persian  yoke  caused  Alexander  to  be  welcomed  as  a 
deliverer.  That  great  monarch  appears  to  have  highly  estimated  the  importance  of  Egypt, 
especially  in  a commercial  view,  which  his  comprehensive  mind  could  fully  appreciate. 
Alexandria,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  cities  founded  by  him,  proved  by  its  subsequent 
greatness  the  judgment  with  which  its  site  had  been  chosen.  The  benefits  projected  by  that 
conqueror  were,  even  after  the  partition  of  his  empire,  in  a great  measure  secured  by  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  was  established  in  430  a.  c.  Its  intelligent  princes 
rendered  Egypt  the  main  scat  of  Grecian  learning ; and,  by  promoting  every  species  of  public 
improvement,  made  her  probably  more  flourishing  and  enlightened  than  she  had  been 
amid  the  tyrannic  pomp  of  the  Pliaraohs.  The  subjection  to  Rome,  therefore,  which  was 
completed  in  29  a.  e.,  was  a misfortune  to  Egypt;  though  industry  and  civilisation  were  still 
protected,  and  Alexandria  continued  a great  scat  of  learning,  and  tbe  second  city  in  the 
empire.  A harder  fate  awaited  her  in  the  seventh  century,  when  she  was  over-run  by  the 
Saracen  hordes.  Tho  ferocious  bigotry  of  Omar  impelled  him  to  exult  in  the  destruction 
of  that  library  which  had  been  the  pride  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  unrivalled  in  the  ancient 
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world ; and  it  led  him  to  inflict  upon  Egypt  evils  stilt  more  deeply  felt.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  conquerors  imbibed  the  arts  and  humanity  of  their  new  subjects;  the  Saracens 
became  a polished  people ; and,  under  Saladin,  the  soldans  of  Egypt  held  the  first  place,  as 
to  power  and  splendour,  among  Mahometan  princes.  An  unfortunate  revers«-  however, 
awaited  this  dynasty.  The  Mamelukes,  a race  of  slaves  whom  they  had  imported  from 
Georgia  and  Circassia,  revolted  against  their  masters,  and  set  up  a lawless  and  turbulent  sway, 
which  long  crushed  in  Egypt  all  the  seeds  of  order  and  improvement.  They  were 
destined,  indeed,  to  bend  beneath  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  after  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople had  rendered  them  masters  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  In  1516,  Selim  subdued  and  put  to 
death  the  Mameluke  soldan,  and  appointed  a pacha  in  his  room.  The  Mamelukes,  however, 
retained  many  privileges,  particularly  that  of  bearing  arms ; and,  as  they  formed  the  bravest 
cavalry  in  the  empire,  tliey  were  always  the  rivals  of  the  Turks,  and  often  their  masters. 
From  that  time  Egypt  continued  to  vacillate  between  this  tumultuary  aristocracy  and  the 
gloomy  despotism  of  the  Porte.  The  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  invasion  of  the  French 
in  1798  had  no  permanent  effects;  and  gave  only  an  opportunity  for  British  valour  to 
display  itself  in  their  expulsion.  The  new  order  of  things,  however,  afforded  to  the  Turks 
an  opportunity  of  establishing  their  power  more  firmly  than  before.  The  Pacha,  Mohammed 
Ali,  succeeded,  certainly  by  very  violent  means,  in  cutting  off  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Mamelukes,  and  expelling  the  rest  from  Egypt.  That  chief  has  since  rendered  himself 
independent  of  the  Porte,  and  has  governed  the  country  with  such  vigour,  and  in  such  a spirit 
of  improvement,  as  promises  in  some  degree  to  restore  to  Egypt  the  prosperity  of  her  best 
days.  He  has  even  sought  to  extend  his  dominion  over  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  is  at  present  (1833)  master  of  both  Palestine  and  Syria;  which  the  Porte  by  a recent 
treaty  has  been  obliged  to  cede  to  him. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

4919.  Egypt,  since  the  earliest  ages,  has  been  governed  despotically.  As  soon  as  the  Turks 
obtained  possession  of  it,  they  claimed  the  right  of  ruling  it  by  a pacha,  invested  with  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Sultan,  and  responsible  to  him.  It  lias,  however,  as  we  hove  already 
observed,  been  always  a loose  and  turbulent  appendage  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  This 
insecurity  was  occasioned,  not  only  by  its  distance,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication,  but 
by  the  share  in  the  administration  still  left  to  its  former  rulers,  the  Mamelukes.  This  share 
was,  in  theory,  vague  and  slight,  but  in  practice  extensive;  since  they  composed  the  best  cavalry 
in  the  empire,  and  were  ever  ready  to  enforce  with  the  sabre  their  own  claims,  just  or  unjust. 
The  undefined  limits  between  their  power  and  that  of  the  Pacha  necessarily  caused  a constant 
collision.  Sometimes  the  Pacha  was  expelled  by  the  Mamelukes;  and  the  Porte,  when 
pressed  by  other  concerns,  was  obliged  to  connive  at  the  revolt.  If  the  people  were  ever 
able  to  mingle  in  these  contests,  it  was  in  a tumultuous  manner,  which  produced  no  benefit 
to  themselves,  and  only  augmented  that  reign  of  disorder,  which  was  so  fatal  to  all  improve- 
ment and  regular  industry. 

4920.  The  Mameltdces  now  belong  to  history.  Tliey  appear  to  have  made  their  final  exit 
from  the  political  scene ; and,  notwithstanding  some  brilliant  qualities  which  they  possessed, 
their  fate  can  be  no  object  of  regret.  'Their  expulsion  left  Egypt  almost  w holly  subject  to 
the  sway  of  Mohammed  Ali,  who  had  received  from  the  Porte  the  appointment  of  pacha, 
but  who,  profiting  by  the  distractions  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  has  established  a power  wholly 
independent.  His  administration  has  hitherto  been  a blessing  to  Egypt.  He  has  established 
a better  system  of  law  and  order  than  that  unfortunate  country  had  for  centuries  experienced  ; 
he  encourages  every  species  of  industry,  and  is  studying  to  introduce  the  arts  and  improve- 
ments of  Europe.  Actuated  by  the  usual  ambition  of  monarch*,  he  attempted  conquest,  and 
extended  his  dominion  southward  along  the  Nile  as  far  as  Sennaar,  and  even  to  Darfour; 
but  tracts  so  distant  and  difficult  of  access  can  never  be  held  without  much  difficulty,  and 
arc  said  to  have  already  eluded  his  sway.  In  Arabia  he  has  completely  crushed  the  power 
of  the  Wahabees,  and  added  to  his  domain  the  sacred  territory  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  For 
some  time  Mohammed  Ali  ceased  not  to  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and  sent  to 
Constantinople  a tribute  in  money  and  grain.  Now,  however,  he  has  established  his  com- 
plete independence,  and  has  even  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  power,  which 
was  only  saved  by  the  interference  of  Russia. 

4921.  Besides  these  supreme  authorities,  there  is  a sort  of  interior  political  system,  existing 
particularly  among  the  Arabs,  who  form  the  chief  population  of  the  villages,  especially  in 
Upper  Egypt.  These,  with  their  surrounding  territory,  are  governed  each  by  its  sheik, 
whose  office  is  hereditary.  The  accession  of  a new  sheik,  indeed,  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Pacha,  who  requires  on  this  occasion  to  be  propitiated  by  a large  sum  of  money.  When, 
however,  these  sheiks  pay  their  tribute,  and  perform  the  military  services  demanded,  they  are 
little  molested  in  their  internal  administration.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Arabs,  they  are  divided 
among  each  other  by  deadly  feuds,  and  sometimes  carry  on  private  war. 

4922.  The  revenues  of  Egyot  arise  from  three  sources,  the  lands,  the  min  or  poll  tax,  and  the 
customs.  All  the  lands  are  judged  to  belong  to  the  Grand  Signior,  and  this  claim  has  been 
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made  good  by  Mohammed  Ali,  who  has  in  a great  measure  abolished  the  prescriptive  rights 
which  many  individuals  claimed  to  them.  The  poll  tax  is  levied  only  upon  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  is  not  nearly  so  considerable.  It  is  paid  by  all  males  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  varies,  according  to  their  property  or  favour,  from  2|  to  11  dollars.  The  next  branch 
consists  of  the  customs  on  all  goods  imported  at  Alexandria,  Damietta,  and  Suez,  and  also 
at  Cairo,  on  their  transit  to  Upper  Egypt.  Pococke  reckoned  the  land  tax  at  480,000/.,  the 
miri  at  64,000/.,  the  customs  at  1 1 8,000/. : in  all,  662,000/.  ; of  which  he  understood  that  only 
16,000/.  along  with  a tribute  ingrain  and  other  commodities,  was  remitted  to  Constantinople. 
General  Ileynier,  during  the  occupation  of  the  French,  supposed  that  the  amount  might 
approach  1,000,000/.  It  is  understood  that  the  present  ruler,  by  a rigorous  levy  of  the  duties, 
by  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  by  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  conquered  territories, 
has  considerably  enlarged  the  sums,  which  by  the  most  recent  writer  is  estimated  at  2,250,000/. 
while  the  ordinary  expenses  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  1,760,000/. 

4923.  The  army,  which  formerly  consisted  only  of  an  undisciplined  and  turbulent  though 
brave  militia,  lias  been  placed  by  Mohammed  Ali  on  the  most  efficient  footing.  By  the  aid  of 
French  officers,  he  has  disciplined  a large  body  of  troops  in  the  European  manner,  and 
rendered  them  decidedly  superior  to  any  force  which  the  East  can  oppose  to  them.  In  1826, 
the  troops  thus  trained  were  reckoned  at  48,000,  and  since  that  time  it  is  probable  they  have 
been  considerably  augmented.  The  Pacha  has  founded  at  Cairo  a military  college,  in  which 
1400  boys  are  educated  by  numerous  European  teachers,  and  in  which  he  expends  monthly 
about  6000  dollars  : be  has  also  established  there  a cannon  foundery,  and  a manufactory  of 
arms  and  gunpowder. 


Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

4924.  Egypt  was  distinguished  at  an  early  period  for  the  cultivation  of  the  useful  as  well 
as  of  the  fine  arts.  Agriculture,  the  primary  art,  for  which  her  situation  and  soil  peculiarly 
fitted  her,  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  great  perfection,  at  a time  when  the  finest  of  the 
bordering  countries  were  under  common  and  pasturage.  Those  earliest  authentic  records 
of  the  human  race,  contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  represent  Egypt  os  greatly  resorted  to, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  for  a supply  of  grain.  When  high  cultivation  lias  once  been  established 
in  a country,  it  is  scarcely  eradicated,  even  by  long  periods  of  anarchy  and  misgovernment. 
After  all  the  calamitous  revolutions  through  which  Egypt  has  passed,  and  notwithstanding 
her  deep  political  degradation,  her  fertile  lands  continue  to  be  cultivated  with  skill  and  care, 
and  to  yield  copious  harvests. 

4925.  In  all  hot  countries , but  more  especially  in  Egypt,  irrigation  is  the  first  resource 
of  agriculture.  The  periodical  inundation  of  the  Nile,  when  swelled  by  the  rains  of 
Abyssinia  and  central  Africa,  is  the  primary  cause  on  which  her  fertility  depends.  This  is 
so  fully  admitted,  that,  in  the  years  when  the  Nile  does  not  rise  beyond  a certain  height, 
the  miri,  or  tribute,  is  not  exacted.  The  whole  of  the  Delta,  during  the  autumnal  season, 
is  laid  entirely  under  water.  To  effect  this  object,  a number  of  intersecting  canals  were 
formed  by  the  provident  care  of  the  ancient  government ; and  the  utility  of  these  is  so 
urgent,  and  the  consequences  of  their  interruption  so  immediately  fatal,  that  they  have  not 
been  wholly  neglected,  even  by  the  supineness  of  modern  administration.  The  number  of 
canals  in  Egypt  has  been  stated  at  6000  ; but  this,  at  all  events  a loose  estimate,  cannot  be 
true,  unless  wc  include  those  minor  channels  conducted  by  private  industry  through  every 
tract,  and  almost  every  field.  The  great  canals,  which  are  maintained  by  the  public,  do  not 
exceed  eighty  or  ninety.  In  a great  part  of  Upper  Egypt  and  of  Fayoum,  machinery  is 
employed  to  convey  the  water  to  grounds  which,  from  their  elevation  above  the  river, 

cannot,  without  artificial  means,  be  inundated. 
Buckets  raised  by  pulleys  are  sometimes  suf- 
ficient ; but  at  other  times  recourse  is  had  to 
more  ope  rose  and  ingenious  machines  moved 
by  oxen  (fig.  765.).  This  successive  rise  and 
retiring  of  the  waters  produces  a singular  va- 
riation in  the  aspect  and  surface  of  Egypt. 
According  to  tlie  description  of  Amrou,  in 
his  report  to  the  Caliph  Omar,  it  presents 
in  succession  an  appearance  of  a field  of  dust,  that  of  a freshwater  sea,  and  that  of  a 
flower-garden. 

4926.  Few  countries  unite  in  a greater  degree  than  Egypt  the  products  oj  various  and  opposite  climates. 
On  the  borders  of  the  tropical  atm  temperate  zone*,  it  yields,  in  almost  equal  abundance,  trie  vegetable  pro- 
ductions  proper  to  each  ; while  the  variation  horn  overflowing  moisture  to  extreme  dryness  greatly  extends 
the  range  of  cultivation.  Kiec,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Saracens,  has  been  found  peculiarly  adapted  to 
those  lower  lands  which  at  one  season  arc  thoroughly  submerged  by  the  Nile.  On  these  it  is  sow-n  in  June, 
grows  amid  the  water,  and  yields  a harvest  in  October.  Wheat  and  barley  grow  better  in  the  higher  grounds, 
and  particularly  on  the  welLwatercd  districts  of  Upper  Egypt  Those  tracts  which  obtain  but  scanty  irriga- 
tion by  artificial  means  are  only  fit  for  the  coarser  nrinluct  of  the  llolcus  dhourra , the  grain  generally  con- 
sumer! In  Nubia,  which  combines  the  qualities  of  a shrub  with  that  of  bread  com.  its  stalk  contains  a iuice 
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which  the  natives  suck,  and  which,  when  dried,  serves  the  purpose  of  fuel ; al*>vc  grow  leaves,  which  aflbrd 
food  for  the  cattle.  OaU  are  not  an  Egyptian  product  ; but  beans  are  raised  for  the  use  of  the  camels. 
Maixe,  flax,  and  sugar  arc  also  objects  of  some  culture  ; and,  in  a smaller  degree,  indigo.  Cotton,  which,  till 
lately,  was  scarcely  ranked  as  a product,  has,  through  the  exertions  of  Mrmaimncd  AH,  become  an  article 
of  the  greatest  importance,  supplying  the  home  manufactures,  and  affording  the  materials  of  a large  export 
Since  1822,  a continually  increasing  quantity  has  been  imported  into  Britain  ; in  1828,  this  amounted  to 
6,4  54,000  lbs.  It  bears  a higher  price  than  any  rthcr  except  that  very  finest  American  species  callai  “ Sea 
Islands.”  The  soil  requires  little  labour,  besides  that  of  irrigation.  Being  softened  to  a specie*  of  thick  mud, 
it  receives  the  grain  without  farther  preparation ; and  cvcu  where  dry,  its  quality  is  so  loose  and  sandy  that 
it  may  be  worked  with  very  little  trouble. 

♦927.  Egypt,  in  its  fertile  tracts,  exhibits  a blooming  and  verdant  aspect;  yet  it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a 
wooded  country.  The  foliage  which  embellishes  it,  is  derived  chiefly  from  ftuit  and  garden  tree*  The  palm, 
the  sycamore,  the  tamarisk,  and  some  species  of  acacia,  are  the  most  prevalent  For  timber  and  firewood  it  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Syria  Some  Egyptian  wines  were  celebrated  in  antiquity,  though  the  country 
seems  by  no  means  well  adapted  for  this  product;  at  present  the  vine  Is  cultivated  chiefly  for  its  grape* 
Fruit  is  generally  abundant,  but  apt  to  be  watery.  The  apricot,  the  citron,  the  lemon,  are  reckoned  the  bed. 

4 <28.  Domestic  ammals  arc  not  numerous  in  Egypt  Cultivation  is  prformed  by  the  aid  of  cows  and  oxen 
of  a large  breed,  and  also  a species  of  tame  buffklo,  which  is  sometimes  excited  to  fhrv  by  the  strange  vesture 
of  Europeans.  A small  number  of  cattle  suffice  for  the  easily  cultivated  soil ; and,  as  Egypt  is  nearly  destitute 
of  natural  grass,  they  arc  fed  upon  clover.  The  great  have  very  fine  horses,  imported  cnieflv  from  Barbary; 
though,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  took  especial  pride  in  these  animals,  their  numbers  must 
have  diminished.  Their  paces  arc  only  suited  for  military  manoeuvres : they  can  do  nothing  but  walk  or 
gallop.  In  Egypt,  as  in  Syria,  the  animal  used  for  travel  Is  the  ass,  of  which  there  is  a breed  very  superior 
to  any  seen  in  our  climates.  As  the  Orientals  ride  much,  awes  are  very  numerous ; there  are  said  to  be  in 
Cairo  40,000.  Camels  are  seen  in  great  numbers  ; but  they  are  rather  for  journeying  over  the  vast  surround, 
ing  deserts,  than  for  the  interior  of  the  country.  Large  swarms  of  bees  are  bred  in  Upper  Egypt:  while 
Lower  Egypt  is  remarkable  fur  a process  of  hatching  fowl*  by  artificial  heat,  of  which,  however,  it  ts  difficult 
to  perceive  the  advantage,  and  which  does  not  produce  such  sound  or  healthy  chickens  as  the  natural  process 
The  bordering  deserts  contain  the  lion,  the  hyena,  the  antelope,  and  other  wild  animals  generally  found 
throughout  Africa ; and  in  Upper  Egypt  a considerable  number  of  crocodile*  and  hippopotami  are  found  in 
the  Nile. 

4929.  Egypt  is  not,  and  never  was,  a (treat  manufacturing  country.  With  the  produce  of  her  soil  she 
purchases  the  fabrics  of  neighbouring  nations,  particularly  at  Constantinople , and,  generally  speaking,  every 
thing  which  is  imported  thence  is  better  and  more  valued  than  what  is  made  in  the  country.  There  are, 
however,  extensive  manufactures  of  linen,  though  not  of  that  fine  linen  for  which  Egypt  was  anciently 
famous.  Muslin  and  cotton  dresses  are  now  preferred,  as  more  suited  to  the  climate.  The  linen  at  present 
manufactured  consists  chiefly  of  the  coarser  kind,  for  sheets,  curtains,  towels,  and  sackcloth.  The  large  towns 
of  Lower  Egypt,  particularly  Damictla  and  Mehallct,  are  the  mam  scats  of  this  manufacture,  which  is  also 
carried  on  at  Cairo,  Fayoum,  and  Siout  in  Upper  Egypt.  These  are  produced,  not  merely  for  internal  con- 
sumption, but  large  quantities  arc  exported  to  different  parts  of  Turkey  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  Pacha 
has  introduced  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  he  successfully  carries  on  by  European  machinery,  and  even 
the  steam  engine.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  carpet*  for  sofas  at  Bcnisuef,  and  of  embroidered  silk  hand, 
kerchief*  at  Cairo ; but  none  of  the  articles  there  produced  equal  those  brought  from  India  or  Asia  Minor. 
The  potteries  of  Egypt  are  extensive,  the  mud  or  slime  deposited  by  the  Nile  being  well  fitted  for  this  purpose. 
From  it  the  Egyptians  fabricate  a species  of  porous  jars,  which  are  highly  prized  for  the  property  ascribed  to 
them  of  cooling  and  clarifying  the  water;  every  thing  which  tends  to  improve  that  simple  beverage  being 
held  in  these  climates  especially  valuable.  These  jars  appear  to  have  been  used  from  the  earliest  ages,  repre- 
sentations of  them  being  found  on  the  most  ancient  monuments. 

4P,M).  Egypt  is  more  favourably  situated  for  foreign  commerce  than  most  other  countries,  as  it  may  be  said 
to  form  the  connecting  link  between  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia.  It  is  only,  however,  at  particular  periods 
that  its  government  has  afforded  the  necessary  encouragement  and  protection.  The  Pharaohs,  like  the  other 
Oriental  despots,  were  averse  to  navigation  and  foreign  intercourse  of  every  description.  The  Persian  policy 
was  similar.  The  sovereigns  of  the  Greek  dynasty  were  the  first  who  turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of 
improving  the  vast  natural  capacities  of  Egypt  Alexander,  in  founding  the  city  to  which  he  gave  his  name, 
had  evidently  formed  the  design  of  making  it  a grand  commercial  emporium,  which  it  soon  became  Under 
the  Roman  empire  the  supply  of  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  its  rich  dependencies,  with  the  commodities  of 
central  and  eastern  Africa,  and  still  more  of  India,  occasioned  an  immense  traffic ; but  on  this  the  conquest 
of  the  Saracen*  inflicted  a blow  from  which  the  country  never  recovered.  The  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
indeed,  who  first  revived  commercial  enterprise  in  Europe,  formed  factories  in  Egypt,  which  they  made  the 
entrepot  for  Indian  good*.  But  the  natives  had  no  share  in  these  transactions  ; and,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  by  the  Uauc  of  Good  Hope,  the  land  carriage,  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  exactions 
and  persecutions  to  which  Europeans  were  exposed,  rendered  it  no  longer  possible  to  compete  with  those  who 
conducted  the  traffic  even  by  that  circuitous  route.  Egypt,  however,  poetesses  natural  advantages,  which, 
under  an  improving  and  protecting  administration,  might  again  enable  it  to  engross  a large  share  of  the  com. 
inuni  cation  between  Europe  and  India.  Some  efforts,  though  yet  In  their  infancy,  are  understood  to  be 
actually  making  by  the  Pacha  to  renew  this  intercourse.  As  yet  its  maritime  trade  is  nearly  confined  to  the 
Mediterranean.  From  Dainictta  it  exports,  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  large  quantities  of 
grain,  in  which  shape  the  tribute  was  sent  to  Constantinople : also  coarse  linens  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
commerce  with  what  are  called  the  Frank  nations  is  carried  on  entirely  from  Alexandria,  and  by  European 
merchants  resident  there ; but  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries  it  greatly  declined,  though  it  has  been 
much  augmented  by  its  present  ruler.  He  commits,  however,  the  great  error  of  interfering  in  every  branch, 
and  even  becoming  himself  a partner,  demanding  often  unreasonable  advantage*.  The  internal  trade  is 
entirely  carried  on  by  the  Nile  and  its  branches,  natural  and  artificial,  which  penetrate  to  all  the  great  cities 
and  cultivated  tracts  of  Egypt.  The  communication  of  Alexandria  with  the  interior  was,  in  earlier  time*, 
usually  maintained  by  a canal  reaching  direct  from  that  cltv  to  Kona.  After  the  negligence  of  its  modern 
rulers  had  allowed  that  communication  to  be  choked  up,  the  European  goods  landed  at  Alexandria  were  con- 
veyed in  boat*  to  llosctta,  and  up  that  western  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  present  Pacha,  however,  has  restored 
this  canal,  forming  a channel  forty-eight  miles  long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  about  eighteen  feet  deep.  This 
important  work  was  executed  in  1819,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  six  weeks,  by  the  labours  of  250,^10 
men,  who  were  violently  impressed  for  that  purpose. 

4JI31.  The  most  active  branch  qf  Egyptian  commerce,  and  that  which  has  remained  unaffected  by  political 
vicissitudes,  is  cairied  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  journeys  on  every  side  must  be  made 
through  immense  tracts  of  desert,  where  they  could  penetrate  only  by  the  aid  of  the  camel  The  caravans 
which  go  westward  from  Cairo  do  not  penetrate  beyond  Fczzan,  at  which  em|K>rium  they  obtain,  imported  by 
th<*  merchant*  of  that  couutry  Itself,  tne  varied  produce  of  Soudan  This  caravan  goes  annually,  unless  pre- 
vented by  peculiar  circumstances,  wnd  |»crform*  its  journey  in  fitly  days.  J'hose  which  proceed  southwards 
depart  chiefly  from  Siout ; aiul  their  destination  is  Dartuur  and  Scnnaar.  The  caravans  to  the  former  country 
arc  the  most  numerous  and  frequent,  though  still  inferior  to  the  Fetian  caravan.  Their  departures  are  very 
Irregular:  sometimes  there  are  two  in  the  year;  at  other  times,  two  or  three  years  pass  without  one  A 
carat  an  is  reckoned  large  If  it  numbers  2000  camel*  ; some  amount  to  no  more  than  j00,  or  even  SOQL  The 
import*  from  all  these  quarters  are  much  the  same.  Gold,  ivory,  senna,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  are  secondary 
object*  ; but  the  main  staple  is  always  slave*  Egypt  sumdic*  with  this  unlawful  commodity  not  only  its  own 
baraoLs,  but  those  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  all  the  East.  These  slaves,  being  employed  chiefly  in  a domestic 
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capacity,  are  not  doomed  to  the  same  severe  and  oppressive  labour  as  those  transported  to  the  West  Indies  and 
America ; and  though  the  services  in  winch  they  are  employed  are  often  of  n nature  peculiarly  degrading, 
yet,  being  brought  near  the  persons  of  the  great,  they  are  often  raised  to  favour,  and  even  to  power. 

4982.  The  pilgrimage*  to  Mecca  and  Medina , from  the  Mahometan  states  of  the  West,  form  another  branch, 
or  at  least  an  auxiliary,  of  commerce.  Those  from  the  interior,  indeed,  go  by  Nubia,  and  cross  the  Red  Sea 
at  Suakim  ; but  from  Barbary,  and  pnrtirularlv  Morocco,  the  most  populous  and  zealous  Mahometan  countries, 
the  direct  route  is  by  Cairo  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  In  all  the  countries  where  pilgrimages  are  customary, 
it  seems  the  system  that  they  shall  be  so  far  turned  to  profit,.as  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  Traffic  becomes, 
thus,  a joint  object  with  religion,  and  is  carried  on  probably  for  more  moderate  gains  than  if  its  dangers  and 
hardships  were  undertaken  solely  for  the  benefits  accruing  from  itself  The  hostile  occu|>ation  of  the  holy 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  by  the  Wahnbees,  interrupted  for  some  lime  this  intercourse,  which  has  been 
reopened,  however,  since  the  occujiaiion  of  that  territory  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt. 

Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  Stale. 

4933.  The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Egypt  have  been  extremely  various ; nor  are 
we  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  any  accurate  census;  but  the  most  careful 
recent  estimates  seem  to  fix  it  at  about  2,500,000.  The  most  detailed  one,  which  seems  to 
have  been  made  with  diligence,  makes,  of  Copts,  160,000;  Arab  Fellahs,  2,250,000; 
Bedouin  Arabs,  150,000;  Arabian  Greeks,  25,000;  Jews,  20,000;  Syrians,  20,000; 
Armenians,  10,000;  Turks  and  Albanians,  20,000  ; Franks,  or  European  Christians,  4000; 
Mamelukes,  500  ; Ethiopians,  7500. 

49S4.  Egypt  has  long  been  occupied  by  races  of  various  origin,  who  have  retained  their 
distinguishing  characteristics  with  the  constancy  peculiar  to  Oriental  nations.  The  Mame- 
luke, making  his  boast  of  being  a purchased  slave,  lived  for  centuries  by  the  side  of  the 
Arab,  proud  of  his  freedom  and  ancient  family.  The  Mamelukes,  however,  are  now 
expelled ; and  the  leading  races  consist  of  the  Copts,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks. 

4935.  The  Copts , though  not  supposed  to  exceed  160,000  individuals,  and  of  no  political 
importance,  are  by  much  the  most  ancient,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  native  race. 
The  sculptures  on  the  most  ancient  monuments  represent  under  the  same  form  and  features 
the  original  Egyptians,  when  that  country  was  ruled  by  its  native  kings.  The  word  Copt 
seems  even  a corruption  of  the  middle  syllable  of  the  word  Egyptian.  Some  authors,  and 
Volney  among  the  rest,  have  represented  their  features  to  be  substantially  the  same  with 
those  of  the  negro ; but  this  seems  refuted  by  the  observation  of  Brown,  and  the  minute 
anatomical  examination  of  Baron  Larrey.  The  latter  considers  them  as  exhibiting,  with 
a few  variations,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Nubian  and  Abyssinian  — their  skin  of  a 
dusky  yellow ; their  countenance,  full  without  being  puffed ; their  eyes  fine,  limpid, 
opening  in  the  form  of  an  almond,  and  with  a languishing  look  ; the  nose  almost  straight, 
rounded  at  the  tip ; the  nostrils  dilated  ; the  mouth  middle-sized  ; the  lips  thick,  but  less  so 
than  those  of  the  negroes,  and  not,  like  theirs,  thrown  back ; the  beard  and  hair  black  and 
bushy,  but  not  woolly.  ( Description  Historique , Etat  Modeme,  ii.  3.)  In  their  character, 
they  too  much  resemble  those  who,  being  treated  with  scorn  by  others,  can  with  difficulty 
learn  to  respect  themselves.  As  usual  with  degraded  races  in  barbarous  countries,  they  are 
employed  in  those  branches  of  trade  and  accounts  which  are  repugnant  to  the  turbulent 
pride  of  the  ruling  people.  For  want  of  others  who  possess  the  requisite  capacity  or  appli- 
cation, their  oppressors" are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  them  as  stewards,  superin- 
tendents, collectors  of  the  revenue,  keepers  of  registers,  &c.  : and  various  branches  of  trade 
are  in  tl»eir  hands.  They  cannot,  hoxvever,  be  expected  to  exercise  these  functions  in 
the  same  honourable  and  respectable  manner  as  if  the  employments,  and  those  who  prac- 
tised them,  were  the  objects  of  public  esteem.  The  Copts  are  represented  as  crafty, 
covetous,  cringing,  and  addicted  to  mean  sensual  indulgences.  They  are,  however,  a 
peaceable  race,  and  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  their  domestic  attachments. 
Though  they  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  their  chief  seat  is  in  Upper  Egypt, 
where  whole  towns  arc  peopled  by  them. 

4936.  The  most  numerous  jxsrt  of  the  populationt  being  that  almost  exclusively  employed 
in  agriculture,  consists  of  Arabs,  whom  tl»e  fertile  soil  of  Egypt  has  attracted  from  all  the 
surrounding  regions  of  desert.  Lower  Egypt  has  been  peopled  chiefly  from  Arabia  and 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ; Upper  Egypt  from  the  tracts  of  Africa  which  lie  to  the  west 
and  south.  These  cultivating  Arabs,  called  Fellahs,  retain  much  both  of  the  features  and 
character  of  their  original  tribes;  an  oval  countenance,  dark  skin,  large  forehead,  and 
small  sparkling  eyes.  Neither  have  they,  by  any  means,  lost  that  pride,  attachment  to 
kindred  and  ancestry,  and  vindictive  spirit,  which  distinguish  the  independent  sheiks  of  the 
desert.  On  the  whole,  however,  their  conduct  is  much  more  settled  and  peaceable ; 
indeed,  in  the  large  towns  of  the  Delta,  they  have  contracted  dissolute  and  irregular 
habits,  which  seem  to  have  prevailed  from  antiquity  in  that  part  of  Egypt. 

4937.  The  Mamelukes  can  claim  little  notice  here,  since  the  vigorous  though  cruel  policy 
of  Mohammed  Ali  has  finally  rooted  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  scarcely  allowed  them  to  find 
refuge  in  the  remotest  depths  of  the  African  continent.  This  extraordinary  race,  without 
kindred,  without  progeny,  consisting  of  slaves  imported  from  a remote  country,  and  raised 
by  the  ill-earned  favour  of  their  masters  to  the  most  distinguished  posts,  formed  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  Egyptian  population.  Their  bravery,  their  splendour,  their  incessant 
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conflicts  with  each  other  and  with  the  Turks,  gave  to  Egypt  a stirring  and  picturesque 
aspect,  which  no  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire  exhibited.  Tliis  sort  of  interest,  how- 
ever, very  poorly  compensated  for  the  licence  and  disorder  with  which  they  continually 
afflicted  the  country,  and  for  the  interruption  which  they  occasioned  to  all  regular  industry. 
Their  extinction,  therefore,  may  well  be  considered  as  a fortunate  circumstance,  and  an 
omen  of  better  times. 

4938.  The  Turks,  though  the  least  numerous  part  of  the  population,  are  highly  im- 
portant, as  having  been  always  nominally,  and  as  being  now  really,  the  masters  of  the  country. 
In  their  general  features  they  do  not  differ  from  those  who  inherit  the  rest  of  the  em- 
pire. This  small  portion,  however,  the  instruments  of  a despotic  government,  and  who  all 
either  possess  or  aim  at  political  power,  do  not  afford  a favourable  specimen  of  the  Turkish 
character.  Among  no  description  of  men,  perhaps  exists  a more  entire  disregard  of  prin- 
ciple, than  among  the  officers  of  a despotic  government,  who,  in  seeking  to  rise,  are 
accustomed  to  resort  to  every  means  of  violence  or  fraud.  Spending  most  of  their  time 
in  a gloomy  retirement,  they  brood  in  silence  over  their  dark  machinations,  and  are  con- 
tinually revolving  schemes  for  circumventing  and  destroying  each  other.  The  present 
Pacha  has  not  much  to  boast  in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  he  attained  liis  act  mil 
supremacy  ; though  he  has  certainly  used  it  in  a great  degree  for  the  benefit  of  those  placed 
under  his  government.  The  troops  by  which  Egypt  is  held  in  subjection  have  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  turbulent  race  of  Arnauts,  or  Albanians  ; but  the  Pacha  lias  recently  recruited 
his  armies  from  all  classes,  particularly  the  Arabs,  and  even  the  negroes  brought  from  the 
interior. 

4939.  There  are  Jews,  Greeks , and  Armenians  in  Egypt,  but  scarcely  in  sufficient  number  to 
be  considered  otherwise  than  as  strangers  settled  in  the  country.  The  Jews  are,  in  a great 
measure,  supplanted  by  the  Copts,  a similarly  oppressed  race,  in  all  those  branches  of  traffic 
which  usually  devolve  upon  them  in  Mahometan  countries. 

4940.  The  religion  of  Egypt  is  the  Mahometan,  exercised  with  all  its  accustomed  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  The  Copts,  who  profess  Christianity,  are  subjected  to  a special  tribute  or 
poll  tax,  and  are  excluded  from  all  public  employments,  except  those  in  which  their  exclu- 
sive qualifications  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  them.  They  belong  to  the 
Eutychian  sect,  or  that  of  the  Jacobites,  who  differ  in  several  respects  from  those  professing 
the  Greek  religion,  whom  they  regard  with  peculiar  antipathy.  The  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria is  considered  as  the  head  of  this  sect,  the  religion  of  which  is  also  that  of  Abyssinia. 
The  Copts  have  a considerable  number  of  convents,  particularly  in  Upper  Egypt  and  the 
desert  of  the  lakes  of  natron.  Celibacy,  however,  is  not  absolutely  required  of  the  inmates. 
Pococke  seems  to  have  rated  very  low  their  practical  religion,  alleging  that  it  consists 
merely  in  reciting  their  long  services,  without  the  least  appearance  of  understanding  or 
devotion,  and  in  the  strict  observance  of  their  frequent  fasts.  The  Jewish  rite  of  circum- 
cision is  retained. 

4941.  The  only  language  peculiar  to  Egypt  is  the  Coptic.  Unlike  the  Oriental  tongues, 
which  appear  little  more  than  dialects  of  one  original  language,  the  Coptic  has  only  faint 
analogies  with  any  other.  Its  basis  appears  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  in 
every  respect  were  much  insulated  from  the  surrounding  nations.  It  ceased  to  be  spoken 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  supplanted  by  the  Arabic,  but  it  is  still 
used  in  the  liturgy  and  sacred  books  of  the  Coptic  church.  The  Coptic  differs  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  only  by  the  great  admixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic,  with  some  Latin, 
introduced  during  the  successive  domination  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Arabs. 

4942.  Science  and  literature  throughout  Egypt  were  lately  at  the  lowest  ebb.  In  their 
loftiest  flights  the  Egyptians  made  no  higher  attainments  than  those  of  reading,  writing, 
and  casting  accounts.  Even  these  humble  elements  were  disdained  by  the  ruling  powers, 
and  only  taught  to  a few  of  their  domestic  slaves,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  transacting 
certain  branches  of  business.  Some  improvisatory  reciters  of  tales  and  verse,  and  some 
practitioners  in  astrology,  formed  the  only  members  of  the  society  who  employed  themselves 
in  any  thing  that  partook  of  intellectual  exertion.  Of  late  the  Pacha  has  made  great 
efforts  to  introduce  European  knowledge,  particularly  in  the  mechanical  arts  ; printing- 
presses  have  been  established  under  his  direction,  and  even  a newspaper  has  begun  to  be 
published. 

4943.  Oriental  manners , by  the  gloomy  seclusion  which  it  inherent  in  them,  greatly 

circumscribe  what  are  called  public  amusements.  The  coffee-houses  are  much  resorted  to  by 
the  middling  classes,  who  there  spend  their  time  in  listless  indolence,  beguile  it  hy  occasional 
conversation,  or  by  listeningto  the  story-tellers,  with  which  Arabia  supplies  all  the  coun- 
tries on  which  it  borders.  The  baths  (Jig . 766.)  are  places  of  habitual  resort,  both  for  health 

and  pleasure,  and  the  ablution,  being  accompanied  with  skilful  and  gentle  friction,  has  been 
described  as  producing  the  most  voluptuous  sensations.  The  women  here  chiefly  mingle 
in  society  with  each  other,  and  sometimes,  as  is  alleged,  find  opportunities  for  intrigue. 
In  the  large  towns,  particularly  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  altnes,  or  dancing-girls,  attract 
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numerous  audiences  by  their  exhibitions  ; the  grace  and  skill  of  which  are  variously  reported, 
766  but  they  are  universally  said  to  manifest 

a total  disregard  of  decorum.  The 
great  seldom  appear  in  public,  unless 
on  occasions  of  public  procession  ; and 
their  leisure  is  spent  chiefly  in  the  in- 
dolent  seclusion  of  the  haraxn. 

♦JH4.  The  Egyptians  are  not  muck  cncum. 
%ercd  with  dress.  The  most  common  and 
•et-mingly  the  most  ancient  article  of  apparel, 
consists  of  a linen  or  cotton  shirt  with  wide 
sleeves,  over  which  is  a brown  woollen  cloak 
or  coat  The  rich  throw  over  all  a tine  white 
vestment,  of  the  form  of  a surplice,  which,  being 
worn  on  solemn  occasions,  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  n pattern  for  the  upper  vestment  of 
the  Christian  priesthood.  Among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  linen  was  the  only  material  used 
for  stately  and  sacred  apparel ; but  cotton  now, 
to  a great  extent,  supplies  its  place.  Some  of 
the  poorer  classes  wear  nothing  but  a blanket 
or  wrapper  of  wool  or  cotton  cloth.  The  dress 
of  the  women  is  nearly  similar  ; but  much  of 
it  is  made  of  silk,  and  they  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  face  with  a gauxe  veil.  The  usual  head-dress  is  the 
turban,  confined,  however,  to  the  higher  ranks,  and  not  allowed  to  be  worn  by  the  inferior  classes,  who 
merely  cover  their  heads  with  the  red  woollen  caps  common  all  over  Barbary. 

4P45.  The  Egyptians  of  every  class  arc  temperate  in  respect  to  food,  and  even  the  richest  take  no  pride,  nor 
perhaps  much  delight,  in  the  luxurv  of  the  table.  Their  dishes  consist  of  pillau,  soups,  stews,  made  parti- 
cularly of  onions,  cucumbers  and  other  cold  vegetables,  mixed  with  meat  cut  in  small  pieces.  The  Barbary 
cuscosoo,  which  is  a dish  of  tnis  description,  is  not  unfrequent.  On  great  occasions,  however,  a whole  sheep 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  festive  board.  The  poorer  classes  content  themselves  with  dipping  their  bread 
in  oil  or  sour  milk.  The  fasts  in  general  are  rigidly  observed,  and,  during  several  of  the  hottest  months, 
even  the  rich  restrict  themselves  almost  entirely  to  vegetable  food.  The  use  of  opium,  so  general  in  Turkey, 
hi  superseded  in  a great  measure  by  that  of  wine,  in  which  the  people  in  this  country,  even  the  Turks, 
indulge  with  much  less  scruple  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  lower  ranks  make  a preparation 
from  the  buds  of  hemp,  which  produces  effects  nearly  similar  to  those  of  opium.  They  prepare  also  from 
barley  a species  of  beer  called  bouxa,  to  which,  os  an  aucient  Egyptian  liquor,  an  allusion  of  Herodotus 
seems  to  apply. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography* 

4946.  The  only  division  of  Egypt  which  can  be  considered  as  permanent  or  important  is 
that  made  by  nature  into  three  great  portions:  — 1.  Bahireb,  or  Lower  Egypt,  composed 
of  the  Delta,  or  territory  on  the  coast,  and  including  the  great  sea-ports  of  Alexandria, 
Rosetta,  and  Damietta.  2.  Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt ; where  the  Nile,  though  no  longer 
spreading  into  branches,  flows  through  a broad  and  fertile  valley.  In  this  quarter  are  situ- 
ated Cairo  the  capital,  the  Pyramids,  and  Fayoum.  3.  The  Said,  called  partly  also  the 
Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  Nile,  bordered  by  hills,  flows  through  a narrow  valley, 
containing  not  any  great  cities,  but  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  edifices  and  monu- 
ments. 


Subsect.  1.  The  Delta,  or  Loiter  Egypt. 


4947.  We  shall  begin  our  survey  with  Alexandria  (Jig.  767.),  once  the  splendid  capital  of 

Egypt,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  cities 
of  the  ancient  world. 
Even  now  it  forms  the 
link  by  which  Egypt 
is  united  with  the  states 
of  Europe.  Its  founder, 
the  celebrated  conquer- 
or whose  name  it  bears, 
chose  this  site  as  the 
most  favourable  for 
AuuAinmiA.  commerce;  and  it  be- 

came the  emporium  of  the  most  splendid  and  important  of  the  then  existing  branches, 
that  with  India.  The  merchandise  being  brought  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Berenice,  thence 
transported  across  the  desert,  was  carried  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  West.  Alexandria,  when  it  became  the  splendid  and  polished 
capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  almost  superseded  Athens  as  a literary  metropolis.  Even  when 
subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Rome,  it  was  still  the  second  city  in  the  empire,  and  a grand 
centre  of  religious  and  political  faction.  It  received  a modal  blow  from  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens,  who  not  only  crushed  the  general  civilisation  of  Egypt,  but  showed  an  early 
preference  for  Cairo,  which  connected  them  with  Syria,  Arabia,  and  their  other  Eastern 
kingdoms.  Alexandria,  however,  still  continued  to  flourish,  so  long  as  it  was  the  channel 
of  the  Indian  trade;  but  when  this  took  the  direction  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  sunk 
altogether,  and  exists  now  only  as  the  medium  of  that  limited  intercourse,  carried  on  between 
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Egypt  and  the  Frank  cr  Christian  states.  Ita  population,  once  estimated  at  300,000,  is 
dwindled  so  low,  that  some  do  not  suppose  the  amount  of  inhabitants  to  exceed  5000. 
This,  however,  was  doubtless  too  low,  even  before  the  late  improvements  of  the  Pacha,  who 
has  re-opened  its  water  communication  with  the  Nile,  and  established  an  arsenal,  in 
which  1600  carpenters,  and  other  artisans,  arc  said  to  be  employed.  The  present  number  is 
supposed  not  to  fall  short  of  17,000.  Notwithstanding  this  limited  population,  it  presents  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  the  East.  Its  traffic  draws  to  it,  as  to  a common  centre,  the  different 
classes,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  Syria,  and  all  the  Levant ; who  all  retain  their  own  costume 
and  habits  of  life,  without  the  least  mixture  or  accommodation  either  to  each  other,  or  to 
the  Europeans  with  whom  they  here  meet. 


4948.  The  approach  to  Alexandria  fWwn  the  weit  is  attended  with  some  , danger,  on  account  of  the  flat 
and  uniform  character  of  the  coast,  which  aflbrds  no  objects  to  guide  the  mariner.  The  first  landmark  is 
formed  by  two  turreted  eminences  called  Abousir,  or  the  tower  of  the  Arabs.  On  a nearer  approach,  Pompey's 
pillar  affords  a more  precise  mark.  There  are  no  longer  any  traces  of  the  celebrated  Pharos,  and  even  its  site 
Is  doubtfbL  Two  harbours  are  found,  the  old  and  the  new  ; the  former  is  commodious,  though  of  somewhat 
difficult  entrance ; but  it  is  exclusively  reserved  for  the  followers  of  the  prophet ; and  Europeans  must  con. 
tent  themselves  with  the  new  harbour,  which  has  a rocky  bottom,  and  affords  very  imperfect  shelter.  The 
new  Alexandria  Is  built  entirely  outside  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  to  which  it  forms  only  a suburb.  The  tra. 
vellcr  finds  here  nothing  correspondent  to  those  magnificent  ideas  which  history  had  led  him  to  form.  Its 
aspect  is  mean,  gloomy,  and  dirty  ; and  it  presents  no  striking  or  ornamental  edifice  A number  of  granite 
pillars  have.  Indeed,  been  brought  thither  from  the  ancient  Alexandria ; but  they  arc  only  employed  to  adorn 
the  interior  courts  of  the  principal  houses.  Immediately  on  quitting  these  modern  precincts,  however,  all  the 
grandeur  of  ancient  Alexandria  bursts  upon  the  view.  A vast  plain  is  seen  covered  with  its  ruins  ; broken 
walls,  fronts  crumbled  down,  roofs  fallen,  battlements  decayed,  ancient  columns,  and  modern  tombs.  These 
objects  arc  intermingled  with  palm  trees  and  nopals;  while  owls,  bats,  and  jackals  are  the  only  living 
creatures  to  be  met  with.  The  remains  may  still  l>e  traced  of  those  immense  reservoirs  which  supplied  the 
city  with  water,  both  for  drinking  and  for  gardens.  The  whole  ground  on  which  Alexandria  stood  was  ex. 
cavaUtl  to  form  them,  and  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  at  a particular  season  solemnly  admitted  into  them. 
Only  twelve  now  remain,  which  are  sufficient  for  modern  supply.  From  the  extremity  of  the  oki  city  extends 
for  upwards  of  a mile  along  the  coast  a range  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  each  of  which  appears  to  have  con- 
tained three  bodies,  These  monuments,  however,  to  which  has  been  applied  the  name  of  Necropolis,  or  City 
of  the  Dead,  have  liecn  almost  entirely  stripped  of  their  contents,  probably  by  the  Arabs,  inspired  with  the 
hope  of  finding  treasure 

4£49.  Amid  the  general  ruin  trhick  ancient  Alexandria  presents,  three  objects , remaining  still  entire,  arrest 

the  attention.  The  most  celebrated  is  Pompey*s 
pillar  {Jig.  7G8.).  It  teems  clear  that  this  title  if 
modem,  and  that  it  was  probably  erected  under 
one  of  the  emperors  ; perhaps  Diocletian.  The 
general  impression  of  its  loftiness  seems  in  a great 
measure  owing  to  its  insulated  position  on  a level 
plain.  Pococke  does  not  reckon  the  height  at 
more  than  117  feet ; and  more  modern  estimates 
reduce  it  to  94  or  ‘*5.  The  pedestal,  the  shaft, 
and  the  capital  consist  each  of  a mass  of  the 
finest  granite.  Some  travellers  have  described 
it  as  the  finest  column  in  the  world  as  to  work, 
mans  hip;  but  Dcnon  rates  it  much  lower  in 
this  respect ; conceiving  that  the  only  beauty  is 
in  the  shaft,  and  that  neither  thepcdestal  nor  "the 
capital  have  any  j»cculiar  merit  Tne  other  objects 
worthy  of  particular  notice  are  the  two  obelisks, 
fancifully  called  Cleopatra’s  Needles,  of  which  one 
only  {Jig.  768.5  is  standing.  They  consist  each 
of  a single  block  of  fp-anite,  about  fifty-eight 
feet  high,  and  are  entirely  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics, whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  they 
coukl  not  originally  belong  to  a Greek  city,  but 
were  brought  down  from  some  of  the  ancient 
capitals  of  Upper  Egypt. 

4960.  Alexandria  ts  situated  upon  a long  narrow 

ridge  of  land,  separating  the  large  lake  Marvotis 

from  the  Mediterranean.  This  lake,  of  a very  irregular  figure,  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty 
in  its  extreme  breadth  ; but  its  western  part,  running  parallel  to  the  sea.  is  not  above  three  or  four  miles  broad. 
It  was  nearly  dry  when  the  English,  in  the  campaign  of  1801,  admitted  the  sea  into  it,  with  the  view  of  cutting 
off  tho  French  army  from  Cairo.  It  is  still  very  shallow,  and  is  passed  In  many  places  by  fbrds.or  upon  cause- 
ways  constructed  by  the  Arabs.  This  lake,  on  the  west  and  south,  is  surrounded  by  extensive  deserts,  atari- 
doned  to  the  Arabs,  which  insulate  Alexandria  from  the  inhabited  part  of  Egypt.  It  was  otherwise  in  ancient 
times.  This  trait  formed  then  the  Mar  colic  name,  within  the  jirecincts  of  which  a considerable  number  of 
towns  are  enumerated  by  Ptolemy.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  peculiarly  crowded  with  convents,  the 
inmates  of  which  sought  this  as  a retired  situation,  and  as  affording  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Arians 
and  other  sectaries  The  Emperor  Valens,  when  ne  compelled  the  monks  of  Egypt  to  military  service,  is  said 
to  have  levied  in  this  district  no  lews  than  5COO  recruits.  Graticn  le  Pfcrc,  in  making  a survey  round  the  lake, 
found  the  territory  every  where  covered  with  verdure  and  shrubs,  and  capable  of  culture.  ( Description  de 
VF.gypte  Modcme,  li.  10—20.)  Hr  found  also  the  remains  of  cities,  bearing  indications  of  former  importance. 
Amoug  these  were  two,  at  a little  distance  from  each  other,  on  the  neck  of  land  between  the  lake  and  the  sea 
They  appear  to  be  those  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  common  name  of  Taposiris,  and  arc  situated  near  that 
well-built  column,  called  Koum  Abousir,  or  Tower  of  the  Arabs,  which  serves  still  as  a beacon.  They  found 
also  a large  ornamented  building,  about  ifiO  feet  square,  the  destination  of  which  seemed  uncertain.  In  the 
▼alleys  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  appeared  the  remains  of  four  towns,  distant  a very  few  miles 
from  each  other.  On  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  near  a spot  called  Abou.cl-  Kheyr,  a double  wall,  large 
and  welhbuilt  moles,  and  an  extensive  surface  covered  with  fragment < and  rubbish,  mark  the  site  of  an  im- 
portant commercial  city,  which  was  douMless  the  ancient  Marca.  Nothing  but  culture,  and  the  restoration  at 
some  of  the  old  canals,  seem*  wanting  to  restore  fertility  and  population  to  this  district  The  great  < -b*t*rJc 
would  arise  ftom  the  Arabs,  large  bodies  of  whom  are  now  in  full  possession  of  it,  and  whose  habits  of 
restless  and  desultory  warfare  would  render  it  very  difficult  either  to  drive  them  back,  or  to  fix  them  as 
cultivators. 

4951.  The  province  of  Jhthirch,  the  most  western  of  the  Delta,  is  traversed  by  the  canal  of  Alexandria, 
which  separates  from  the  Nile,  near  Rahinanteh,  a town  of  some  magnitude,  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  which 
die  French,  in  ItA/l,  converted  into  a fortified  post,  but  wtre  obliged  to  surrender  it  to  the  British  army  under 
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General  Hutchinson.  This  district  it  less  watered  than  other  part*  of  the  Delta ; and  it*  chief  product  is 
cotton  ; the  market  for  which  gives  some  importance  to  Damanhour,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  province. 
In  ascending  the  Nile,  the  canals  derived  from  it  cease,  and  cultivation  is  nearly  confined  to  its  immediate 
banks.  Terane,  affording  the  nearest  point  of  water  communication  to  the  lakes  of  natron,  exports  from 
3500  to  40U0  tons  of  that  article,  chiefly  to  Marseilles.  Woordaun  is  the  most  southerly  port,  whence  vessels 
may  reach  Cairo  in  twenty-four  hours. 

4962.  From  Alexandria,  the  ridge  of  land  bcUrecn  Mare  ot  is  and  Ike  sea  extends  eastward,  and  is  prolonged 
by  the  lake  Maadie  till  it  reaches  the  cattle  of  Aboukir,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  the  bay  of  that  name. 
This  line  of  coast,  and  this  bay,  are  rendered  illustrious  by  glorious  events  in  British  history ; the  victories  of 
Nelson  and  Abercromby.  Near  the  termination  of  Lake  Maadie  commences  that  of  Kdko,  about  fifteen 
miles  long,  communicating  with  the  sea  at  its  western  point,  but  afterwards  separated  from  it  by  a long  line 
of  barren  coast  composed  of  shifting  Kinds.  The  path  through  them  is  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  by  columns 
at  regular  distances  of  half  a mile,  within  each  of  which  is  placed,  for  his  refreshment,  a vase  of  water.  After 
accomplishing  this  dreary  journey,  he  arrives  at  Rosetta. 

4953.  Rosetta  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  which  enclose 
the  province  of  Garbieh,  the  only  portion  of  Egypt  which  is  now  strictly  Deltaic.  While  the  canal  of  Alex, 
andria  ceased  to  tie  navigable.  Rosetta  became  the  only  medium  of  communication  for  that  city  with  Cairo 
and  Upper  Egypt ; the  goods  landed  at  Alexandria  being  conveyed  thither  in  boats.  The  town  itself,  being 
situatcu  on  the  western  bank,  is  surrounded  by  barren  sand  hills,  which  here  form  the  boundary  of  the  sea  j 
but  it  enjoys  on  the  other  side  the  view  of  the  blooming  grove*  and  rich  gardens  of  the  Delta.  Rosetta  is 
better  built  than  Alexandria  j the  materials  are  of  brick  ; and  though  the  streets  are,  as  usual  in  Egypt,  nar- 
row and  gloomy,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  when  compared  with  other  Oriental  towns,  a neat  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance. A considerable  manufacture  of  striped  and  coarse  linens  is  carried  on  ; but  its  wealth  and  population 
(supposed  about  15,000)  are  rather  on  the  decline.  Even  the  recent  improvements,  including  the  restoration 
of  tnc  canal  of  Alexandria,  have  rather  tended  to  remove  the  commerce  which  formerly  centred  in  it 

405*.  In  use  end  mg  the  Rosetta  branch,  we  come  first  to  Metoubis,  a large  town,  noted  for  the  dissolute  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants.  Farther  up  is  Foua,  once  distinguished  os  the  entrepdt  between  Alexandria  and 
Cairo.  In  consequence  of  the  neglected  state  of  the  canals,  it  has  been  supplanted  by  Rosetta  in  this  trade : 
and  having  greatly  declined  in  consequence,  only  a small  part  of  its  wide  circuit  is  now  inhabited.  The  canal 
of  Hashabi,  derived  from  the  head  of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  ending  at  the  lake  Bourlos,  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  that  branch  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  communicates  with  it  by  several  chan- 
nels. On  this  branch,  at  a village,  still  called  Sa  cl  Hadjar,  arc  the  ruin*  of  the  ancient  Saia,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  original  scat  of  the  colony  by  which  Athens  was  founded.  An  enclosure 
of  more  than  half  a mile  square,  covered  with  rubbish  and  fragments  of  every  description,  still  attests  its 
ancient  grandeur. 

4955.  Farther  to  the  south , about  ten  mile*  cast  from  this  branch  of  the  Nile,  is  Tania , considered  the  most 
populous  town  of  the  Delta,  though  it  does  not  contain  above  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  chiefly  supported  by 
the  pilgrims  frequenting  the  tomb  of  Scid  Ahmed  el  Bedaouy,  who  died  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  such  an 
odour  of  sanctity  as  rendered  his  shrine  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  Oriental  devotees.  There, 
at  a particular  season,  an  assemblage  takes  place,  from  Egypt,  Barharyf  Abyssinia,  and  even  from  Darfour, 
of  not  less  than  150,000  persons.  According  to  Eastern  custom,  trade  is  combined  with  superstition ; and, 
when  the  acts  of  devotion  terminate,  a most  extensive  fair  succeeds.  A tumultuous  and  often  disorderly 
festival  closes  the  scene.  The  mosque,  built  by  the  Sultan  Melik  el  Nasser,  In  honour  of  the  saint,  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  edifices  of  modern  Egypt  This  city  is  observed  to  be  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from 
Cairo,  Damietta,  and  Rosetta. 

495&  The  upper  extremity  of  the  Delta , consisting  of  the  angular  space  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
branches,  is  called  Menoufleh,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  fertile  portions  of  Egypt  It  is  tra- 
versed by  a broad  canal  from  one  branch  to  the  other  ; and  though  at  each  inundation  it  is  completely  over- 
flowed, the  waters  do  not  remain  so  long,  or  prove  so  injurious  to  health,  as  in  the  lower  districts.  Menouf, 
the  capital,  is  a town  of  some  importance. 

4957.  In  descending  the  branch  qf  Damietta,  we  find  it,  like  that  of  Rosetta,  accompanied  by  a parallel 
canal,  called,  in  its  early  course,  that  of  Karinein,  and  afterwards  that  of  Melyg.  At  this  last  village,  it  throws 
a branch  across  the  Delta,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the  lake  Bourlos.  It  appears  to  be  the  ancient  Setoennytlc 
branch,  and,  in  foct,  present*  no  appearance  of  having  been  formed  by  art.  The  shores  of  the  Nile  are  still 
more  fertile  and  beautiful  here  than  on  the  opposite  branch  ; and  at  the  distance  of  every  two  or  three  miles 
occurs  a large  town  or  village,  embosomed  in  palm  trees.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  Benalhassar,  to  the 
north  of  which  appear  traces  of  a large  ancient  city,  enclosed  between  two  circular  mounds,  defending  it 
against  the  inundation  of  the  Nile;  the  site,  a*  Pococke  supposes,  of  the  ancient  Bubastis.  The  next  place 
or  importance  is  Abousir,  a well-built  town,  where  considerable  remains  give  some  support  to  the  opinion  of 
D'Anville,  who  pronounces  it  to  be  the  site  of  Rusiris,  celebrated  anciently  for  a magnificent  festival  held  in 
honour  of  Isis.  About  five  miles  below  is  Semenhoud,  a very  flourishing  town,  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade, 
for  which  its  situation  upon  the  Nile,  and  connection  by  several  channels  with  the  canal  of  Karinein,  and  with 
Mahallet,  is  very  favourable.  It  appears  to  contain  4000  or  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  usually  considered  as  the 
ancient  Sebennytus  ; on  which,  indeed,  Pococke  observes,  that  the  latter  might  be  on  the  Sobennytic  branch, 
but  Boys-  Aymtf  remarks,  that  tnc  adjacent  ruins  actually  extend  westward  os  far  as  the  canal  of  Karinein.  On 
that  canal,  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Semenhoud,  is  Mehallct,  considered  the  capital  of  the  Delta,  and 
the  most  industrious  and  manufacturing  town  in  all  Egypt.  The  chief  fabrics  are  those  of  silk,  and  particu- 
larly a sort  of  linen  handkerchiefs  with  silk  borders,  used  in  the  baths,  with  which  this  city  supplies  the  whole 
country.  The  manners,  however,  appear  to  be  very  licentious ; disorderly  females  are  particularly  numerous, 
and  are  allowed  a degree  of  UbeTty  which  is  denied  them  in  other  Egyptian  cities.  Farther  to  the  north,  on 
the  same  canal,  are  the  ruins  of  Bahbcys,  the  most  splendid  in  the  Delta.  In  the  centre  of  an  enclosure  of 
brick,  about  12UU  feet  by  800,  are  the  remains  of  a grand  edifice,  1G0  feet  by  100.  It  consists  of  a confused  mass 
of  granite,  nmong  which  are  distinguished  trunks  of  columns,  and  the  remains  of  capitals  with  the  head  of 
Isis,  all  covered  with  sculptures  in  bas-relief  most  carefully  executed.  These  fragments  consist  of  the  finest 
red  granite  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Sycne.  Farther  down  on  the  Nile  is  the  large  town  of  Mansoura. 
celeorared  in  the  history  of  the  crusades  for  two  great  battles,  in  one  of  which  SL  Louis  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.  Lastly,  four  or  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  city  of  Damietta,  which,  though 
on  the  eastern  bank,  belongs  properly  to  the  interior  Delta,  as  forming  the  chief  market  for  its  productions. 
Rice  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  abundance,  is  grown  in  its  vicinity,  and,  with  cofffeo  brought  up  the  Red 
Sea,  forms  the  staple  article  of  export  to  Syria  and  the  Levant  Tobacco  and  soap  arc  imported  from  Syria  ; and 
luxuries  of  all  kinds  from  Constantinople.  The  town  is  large,  but  ill  built  and  without  ornament  It  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fishermen  and  janissaries,  and  devoted  to  trade,  of  which  a great  part  is  contraband.  The  people 
are  said  to  be  the  very  worst  in  all  Turkey,  and  to  have  a particular  hostility  to  Christians,  which  seems  to 
have  descended  from  their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It  is  such  that  a European  cannot  appear 
in  the  streets,  without  danger  of  being  insulted.  Damietta  has  no  harbour ; vessels  anchor  in  a road  by  no 
means  remarkably  safe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  goods  are  brought  up  in  boats. 

4958.  The  btue  of  the  Delta,  or  the  coast  between  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  remains  to  be  described.  It 
consists,  for  eight  or  ten  miles  inland,  of  desert  and  marshy  sand,  and  more  than  half  its  breadth  is  filled  by 
the  lake  Bourlos,  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth.  Like  Mureoti*  and  Edko,  it  is  shallow, 
and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a narrow  ridge,  penetrated  only  in  one  point  by  a channel,  which  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  ancient  Sebennytic  branch.  This  wild  tract,  the  ancient  Etcarchis.  Is  described  in  history  as 
having  repeatedly  afforded  refuge  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  when  driven  from  the  throne  by  foreign  invasion  or 
by  Insurrection.  It  is  still  inhabited  by  a race  of  bold  and  rude  fishermen,  who  hold  themselves  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  national  authorities. 
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495&  The  tost  division  qf  Lower  Egypt,  and  one  of  comparatively  Uttlc  modern  importance,  ia  the  province 
of  Charkieh,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  1 Minima  branch,  and  conaequentJy  beyond  any  channel  which  can 
now  be  considered  as  the  Nile.  In  ancient  times,  however,  it  was  traversed  by  two  great  branches,  the 
Tanitic  and  Pelusiac,  flowing  Into  the  lake  Mentalch.  Their  channel  may  still  be  traced.  M.  Malus  traversed 
the  whole  Tanitic  branch,  now  known  under  the  name  of  the  canal  of  Movt,  from  the  village  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Cairo,  at  which  it  strikes  off  from  the  canal  of  Damletta.  In  the  lower  part  it  change*  to  San, 
probably  a corruption  of  the  ancient  Tania  It  is  navigable  along  it*  whole  length  for  small  barks,  and,  when 
the  Nile  is  high,  even  for  vessels  of  some  size.  It  would  be  easy  for  an  active  government  to  restore  it  to  all 
its  former  importance  Even  now  it  affords  large  means  of  irrigation,  and  consequently  supports  a consi- 
derable culture  and  population.  The  upjier  banks  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  even  the  lower  contain  mans 
fine  villages,  though  thev  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  the  frequent  incursion*  of  the  Arabs.  Not  only  u 
everr  viuage  fortified,  but  from  place  to  place  along  the  Nile  are  erected  tower*,  without  entrance  or 
windows;  and  into  these  strong-holds,  on  the  approach  of  a band,  the  inhabitants  with  their  most  precious 
effects  are  hoisted  up  by  ropes,  and  kept  till  the  danger  be  past  Eighteen  miles  below  the  commencement  of 
the  canal,  Mai  us  found  immense  ruins,  which,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Pocockc.  he  supposes  to  be  those  of 
BubaAtis.  Enormous  masses  of  granite,  more  or  less  mutilated,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  were  heaped 
together  in  an  astonishing  manner. 

4960.  The  course  of  the  most  easterly  or  Pelusiac  branch  may  also  be  still  traced,  though  much  more  iznpcr. 
fectlv ; the  cultivation  Is  there  much  inferior,  and  the  exposure  to  the  Arabs  greater.  The  most  important 
{joints  on  this  line  are  Bclbeis  and  Salahieh,  raai ntained  a*  military  post*  on  the  Sv nan  frontier.  The  southern 
district  betw  een  the  course  of  these  canals  and  Cairo,  called  the  province  of  Kolyoubeb,  is  tolerably  watered, 
and  abounds  in  cattle.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  a*  its  vicinity  to  the  head  of  the  Red  .Sea,  wc  should 
presume  it  to  be  the  Goshen  of  the  Israelites.  All  the  town*  in  this  part  of  Egypt  being  built  upon  huge 
mantes  of  unburnt  brick,  with  the  view  of  defending  them  against  the  inundation,  we  may  thence  account 
for  the  severe  and  oppressive  labours  to  which  that  people  were  so  cruelly  doomed. 

4961.  The  lower  part  of  the  province  of  Ckarhyeh  is  raardiy  and  sandy,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Egyptian 
coast  It  is  traversed  by  the  Mentalch,  a broad  shallow  lake,  sejiarated  from  the  sea  by  a narrow  ridge, 
similar  to  those  of  Mareotia  and  Bourlos,  but  much  more  extensive.  It  ia  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty, 
five  in  breadth,  divided  by  a projecting  peninsula.  It  abound*  with  fish ; and  the  fishermen  who  inhabit  its 
coasts,  and  the  islands  of  'Matharich,  near  the  above  peninsula,  arc  of  the  tame  savage,  rugged,  and  inde- 
pendent character  a*  those  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Bourlos.  It  has  two  openings  into  the  sea, 
one  of  which  corres^ionds  with  the  canal  of  San,  the  current  of  which  is  seen  distinctly  running  across.  On 
this  peninsula  is  the  town  of  Menzaleh,  and  six  miles  up  the  canal  arc  seen  the  ruins  of  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of 
Scripture,  once  a magnificent  residence  of  the  Pharaohs.  There  are  still  several  Corinthian  obelisks  and 
capitals  of  columns,  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  particularly  some  very  fine  antique  earthen  vessel*,  uf  which 
the  glazing  remains. 


SmsECT.  2.  Vostani , or  Middle  Egypt. 

4962.  After  passing  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  divergent  branches  of  the  Nile  which 
form  the  Delta,  we  ascend  to  what  is  called  Vostani , or  Middle  Egypt.  Here,  about  a 
league  to  the  east  of  the  river,  appears  the  village  of  Matarieh,  to  the  north  of  whose  site 
are  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Scripture,  and  the  great  seat  of  Egyp- 
tian learning.  Though  almost  in  complete  ruin,  it  has  still  some  interesting  antiquities • 
an  obelisk  sixty-seven  feet  high,  several  sphynxes,  and  large  stones  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics. 

4963.  Cairo  the  Great  (Jig.  769.),  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  Grand  Cairo,  attracts  the 

769  attention  of  the  traveller 

sailing  upwards,  and  he 
gazes  with  wonder  on  the 
numerous  minarets  which 
distinguish  the  capital  of 
Egypt  and  of  Africa. 
Throughout  that  conti- 
nent and  Arabia,  Cairo 
is  considered  as  the  queen 
of  cities,  as  the  city  with- 
out a rival ; its  splendour 
forms  one  of  the  great 
themes  of  Eastern  ro- 
mance. Old  Cairo  ap- 
pears to  be  of  very  great 
antiquity,  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  fortress  of  Babylon,  which  derived  that  name 
from  being  assigned  as  a residence  to  some  Babylonish  captives,  brought,  probably,  by 
Sesosttis.  The  new  city,  however,  which  has  alone  risen  to  the  rank  of  a capital,  was 
founded  in  973,  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  Caliphs.  Saladin  surrounded  it  with  strong 
walls  and  magnificent  gates ; and  it  soon  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  the  now  neglected 
Alexandria.  Europeans,  however,  in  the  aspect  of  Cairo,  find  little  corresponding  to  the 
ideas  raised  in  them  by  Eastern  description.  The  streets  are  uarrow  and  winding  ; the  prin- 
cipal one,  which  traverse*  the  whole  area  of  the  city,  would  be  considered  in  Europe  as  a 
mere  lane.  A*  they  are  not  paved,  a most  disagreeable  dust  is  raised  by  the  crow  ds  of  men, 
dogs,  camels,  and  asses,  which  press  through  them.  The  houses  are  two  or  three  stories 
high,  wliich  is  not  usual  in  the  East ; but  almost  all  their  light  is  derived  from  interior 
courts,  and  they  present  to  the  street  only  a mass  of  dead  wall,  which  makes  them  appear 
like  prisons.  There  are,  however,  several  extensive  open  squares,  round  which  are  built 
the  bouses  of  the  principal  person*.  Into  these,  when  the  Nile  rises,  the  water  is  conveyed 
by  a canal  called  the  Kalisch,  and  converts  them  into  lakes,  which,  being  traversed  by  plea- 
sure boats,  present  at  this  period  a gay  scene.  On  the  retiring  of  the  waters,  these  lakes 
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become  so  many  plains  of  mud.  which  is  soon  completely  dried,  and  covered  with  excellent 

vegetation.  The  chief  ornament  of 
Cairo  consists  in  its  gates,  several  of 
which  are  built  in  a style  of  simple 
magnificence,  and  in  its  mosques,  of 
which  that  of  Sultan  H assail  displays 
all  the  splendour  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture (Jig.  770.).  Many  of  the 
baths  have  their  interior  very  richly 
ornamented.  The  tombs  of  the 
Mamelukes,  also,  built  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  with  painted  or  gilded  domes, 
are  very  beautiful.  The  Pacha  resides 
in  the  citadel,  where  he  has  magnifi- 
cent apartments. 

4964.  Cairo , according  to  Pococke , is  seven  miles  and  a half  in  circuit,  and  covers  as  much 
ground  as  Paris ; but  as  a great  part  is  occupied  with  gardens  and  empty  spaces,  it  cannot, 
according  to  Volncy,  contain  more  than  250,000  inhabitants.  Browne,  however,  reckons 
them  at  300,000,  Joinard  at  260,000,  Balbi  at  390,000.  The  police  is  maintained  with 
great  strictness,  each  street  being  shut  in  at  night  with  gates,  and  guarded  by  several 
janissaries.  Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  exterior  presented  by  the  houses  even  of  the 
great,  the  interior  of  these  mansions  possesses  great  magnificence.  Space  and  coolness  are 
especially  studied.  They  present  wide  halls  high  domes,  verandas  rich  sofas  and  carpets 
walls  adorned  with  sentences  of  the  Koran,  and  with  foliage  and  flowers.  The  habits  of 
life  are  recluse ; the  only  great  festivals  are  those  of  marriage  and  circumcision,  when  fami- 
lies bring  all  their  wealth  into  full  display. 

4965.  Cairo  is  perhaps  the  greatest  thoroughfare  of  any  city  in  the  world.  All  the  merchan- 
dise which  passes  between  tine  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  Upper  Egypt  and  Arabia  on  the 
other,  must  be  conveyed  through  it.  Its  land  communications  are  perhaps  still  more 
extensive,  as  in  this  respect  it  forms  the  grand  link  between  the  Asiatic  and  African  conti- 
nents. With  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  particular,  a vast  trade  is  carried  on  ; and  slaves  are 
imported  in  very  great  numbers,  to  be  exposed  in  the  markets  of  Cairo.  The  sale  takes 
place  in  the  open  street,  where  they  are  subjected  to  the  most  minute  examination  of  the 
purchaser.  According  to  Sonnini,  the  price  did  not  exceed  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds 
apiece.  The  amusements  of  Cairo  are  generally  of  a very  humble  nature;  tumbling,  rope- 
dancing,  and  juggling  are  publicly  performed  in  the  few  open  spaces  which  the  city  affords. 
For  the  amusement  of  the  rich,  there  are  improvisatory  poets,  both  male  and  female,  who 
are  said  to  display  occasional  talent,  though  their  medicant  muse  is  too  apt  to  employ  itself 
chiefly  in  fulsome  praises  of  its  patrons, 

4066.  Old  Cairo,  originally  of  much  smaller  extent  than  the  new  city,  it  now  uninhabited  through  a great 
part  of  its  »ite.  it  U chiefly  occupied  by  Copt*,  for  whom  it  forint  a tort  of  capital.  They  have  twelve 
churches  in  it,  tome  of  them  large  aud  sumptuous ; and  their  patriarch  hat  removed  hit  residence  from 
Alexandria  to  thi*  place.  It  contain#  alto  the  ancient  gTanariet,  bearing  the  name  of  Jmeph,  which  are  atilt 
used  for  their  original  purpose.  The  place  it  distinguished  al*o  by  an  immense  and  skilfully  contrived 
machine,  by  which  the  water  it  raised  into  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  castle  of  New  Cairo. 

4967,  The  last  appendage  qf  this  great  dtp  is  Boulakt  its  port  on  the  Nile,  distinguished  by  the  buttle  of 
trade,  and  boat*  without  number  ascending  and  descending  It  it  of  considerable  extent,  but  doc#  not  present 
any  remarkable  object,  except  very  fine  bath#.  There  la  an  institute  for  100  pupils,  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  Pacha. 


4968.  The  pyramids  next  claim  our  attention.  Scarcely  has  the  traveller  ascended  above 
Cairo,  when  he  comes  in  sight  of  those  far-famed  structures,  to  which  the  world  presents 
nothing  comparable,  and  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  most  awful  emotion. 
These  mighty  monuments  seem  to  look  with  disdain  on  every  other  work  of  human  art,  and 
to  contend  with  nature  herself.  They  form  an  uninterrupted  range  for  about  twenty 
leagues,  on  a declivity  sloping  down  towards  the  river  (Jig.  771.)  ; but  the  first  two,  the  pyra- 
mids of  Cheops  and  Cephrenes, 
from  the  union  of  magnitude 
and  skill  in  their  construction, 
have  almost  exclusively  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world.  The 
first  or  great  pyramid  (Jig . 772.) 
is  693  feet  square,  covering  up- 
wards of  eleven  acres,  and  rising 
to  the  amazing  height  of  599 
feet.  In  an  age  when  machinery 
was  imperfect,  and  every  thing 
was  done  by  manual  labour,  it 

...  . . The  destination  of  this  and  all 

siroilar  colossal  structures  appears  evidently  to  have  been  sepulchral.  The  original  entrance, 


is  said  to  have  employed  100,000  men  for  twenty  years. 
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gs  well  its  that  into  encli  successive  gallery  and  chamber,  is  studiously  concealed,  by  being 

made  exactly  similar  to  the 
surrounding  wall ; and  it  is 
carefully  barred  by  huge  blocks 
of  granite,  which  cannot  be 
cut  through  without  great  la- 
bour, but  which,  to  the  ex- 
perienced eye,  afford  a sure 
test  of  the  sought- for  entrance. 
The  opening  of  the  first  pyra- 
mid has  been  long  ago  effected; 
it  is  ascribed  to  the  Caliph  Mo- 
hammed, in  the  ninth  century. 
Several  long  galleries  have  been  traced,  leading  to  two  chambers,  the  largest  of  which  is 
32  feet  by  16;  and  contains  a sarcophagus  now  empty.  The  second  pyramid,  or  that  of 
Cephrenes,  is  about  400  feet  high.  It  had  defied  all  attempts  to  enter  it,  till  the  enterprise 

was  recently  achieved  by  Belzoni. 
His  attempts  were  long  unsuccessful ; 
but  at  length,  by  the  position  of  die 
block  of  granite  placed  to  bar  the  en- 
trance, he  was  enabled  to  trace  its  real 
direction  (Jig*  773.).  At  the  end  of 
a long  passage,  he  found  a chamber 
46  feet  by  16,  in  which  was  a sarco- 
phagus containing  a small  quantity  of 
hones.  These  bones  were  supposed 
by  him  to  be  human;  but  on  being 
brought  to  London,  and  examined  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  they 
were  pronounced  to  be  those  of  the 
bull,  that  base  object  of  Egyptian 
i«m»c«  to  tub  iscowd  fTBAMto.  worship.  Indeed,  it  seems  every  way 

improbable  that  structures  so  stupendous  should  any  where,  and  most  of  all  in  Egypt,  have 
been  undertaken  without  a religious  impulse  and  motive. 

4969.  About  three  hundred  paces  from  the  second  pyramid  is  the  gigantic  statue  of  the 
Sphynz  774.),  that  singular  object,  in  the  delineation  of  which  Egyptian  art  so  much 

delighted.  It  has  been  overthrown,  and,  till 
of  late,  only  the  head,  the  neck,  and  some  part 
of  the  back,  were  visible  above  the  sand.  The 
length,  from  the  fore  part  to  the  tail,  was  found 
to  be  1 25  feet.  Mr.  Belzoni,  having  succeeded 
in  clearing  away  the  sand,  discovered  most 
singular  appendages,  consisting  of  two  temples, 
one  of  which  it  holds  between  its  legs,  and  the 
other  in  one  of  its  paws. 

497a  This  part  qf  Egypt,  reaching  even  above  Be. 
nisuef,  though  U doc*  not  present  the  same  wide-spread 
fertility  at  the  Delta,  It  by  no  means  destitute  of  the 
benefits  of  irrigation.  The  inundation  extends  for  a 
considerable  space  along  its  western  bank : but,  from 
the  peculiar  slope  of  the  ground,  it  cannot  be  diffused 
without  tome  difficulty.  Immediately  tm  the  Nile,  the 
ground  is  considerably  higher  than  the  river,  whose 
waters  mutt  be  raised  with  wheels  moved  by  oxen,  and  with  other  complicated  and  laborious  machinery. 
Farther  on.  the  level  descend*,  till  it  falls  even  below  that  of  the  Nile;  but  the  river  murt  be  considerably 
swelled  before  its  waters  can  reach  across  the  high  separating  ridge.  In  seasons  of  low  inundation,  there- 
fore,  it  is  almost  entirely  deprived  of  water ; and,  even  in  average  years,  docs  not  obtain  nearly  the  quantity 
which  might  be  advantageously  employed.  This  evil  might  be  entirely  remedied  by  an  active  government ; 
but  in  the  present  neglected  state  of  the  canals,  the  country  suffers  severely  from  It.  In  one  part.  Indeed, 
the  tract  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  watered  by  a natural  derivation  from  the  Nile,  calico  the  canal  of 
Joseph,  the  principal  branch  of  which  passe*  into  Fayoum,  while  another  reaches  even  into  Lower  Egypt  — 
(P.  b.  Martin,  in  DescripL  F.gypte,  F.tat  Modems,  iL  197—202.) 

4971.  Except  the  pyramids.  Mu  tract  contains  few  remarkable  objects.  Along  the  Nile  is  a succession 
of  tolerably  large,  but  ill-built  viltages.  Benisuef,  somewhat  handsomer  than  the  rest,  is  a brick  town,  con- 
taining a considerable  manufactory  of  coarse  carpets.  Near  Metrahenny  appear  extensive  though  faint 
traces  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Egypt  at  the  era  of  the  construction  of  the  pyramids. 

4972.  To  the  west  qf  Benisuef  appears  the  province  of  Fayoum,  truly  remarkable  by  its  physical  character, 
even  in  Egypt  An  opening  in  the  elsewhere  continuous  Libyan  chain,  aided  by  a vast  artificial  cut,  ha*  let 
in  the  river  upon  this  tract,  and  converted  it  from  a desert  into  the  moat  fertile  portion  of  this  most  fertile 
land.  After  traversing  the  territory  in  numberless  canals,  this  branch  forms  the  lake  of  Fayoum,  which 
antiquaries  no  longer  hesitate  In  identifying  with  the  ancient  Mocris.  Being  only,  indeed,  about  thirty  miles 
in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  its  general  breadth,  its  extent  is  much  inferior  to  that  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
ancients,  who  represented  it  as  resembling  a sea.  Both  Marlin  and  Jomard,  however,  who  carefully  examined 
its  environs,  were  convinced  that  the  present  lake  may  be  emuiderrd  as  occupying  little  more  than  the  bottom 
of  its  former  bed.  The  surrounding  tract  bears  every  appearance  of  having  been  abandoned  by  the  waters. 
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It  U incapable  of  culture,  covered  with  land,  lagoon*,  saline  crust*,  and  some  shrubs  of  a weak  vegetation. 
On  the  northern  side,  Martin  saw  a number  of  detached  hillocks,  bearing  every  mark  of  having  once  been 
islands,  and  is  convinced  that  the  lake  formerly  extended  to  the  fbot  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the 
prospect  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  deemed  impossible,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  hydrographic 
features  of  this  province,  that  they  should,  as  antiquity  records,  have  been  the  work  of  art.  To  have  turned 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  this  lake  would,  it  is  urged,  have  required  the  removal  of  3,200,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  or  rock.  Reflecting,  however,  on  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  works  executed  by  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  Egypt,  we  are  reminded  that,  among  all  their  wonders,  this  has  been  celebrated  as  the  most 
wonderftil  To  Jomard,  both  the  passage  through  the  mountain,  and  the  channel  of  the  Babr  1' cl  am  a,  by 
which  the  lake  was  fed,  appeared  to  display  evident  marks  of  artificial  excavation.  The  Mceris  formed  the 
grand  sluice  of  Egypt,  which  drew  off  the  waters  when  they  were  superabundant,  and  afforded  a supply  when 
they  were  deficient  Some  of  the  dikes  which  were  employed  in  alternately  retaining  and  letting  out  the 
water,  and  which  still  remain,  present  indications  of  an  extent  of  labour  truly  stupendous. 

4073.  Fayoum  appears  to  enjoy  a pre-eminence,  as  to  toil  and  products,  over  every  other  tract  of  Egypt 
According  to  Jomard,  the  eye  is  never  weary  of  contemplating  its  smiling  fields,  watered  by  a thousand 
canals,  which  maintain  a perpetual  freshness,  and  whose  aspect  forms  the  most  striking  contrast  with  the 
bordering  deserts  of  Libya,  besides  yielding  rice  and  grain  in  equal  abundance  with  the  other  provinces,  it 
abounds  in  dates  and  flax,  and  produces  almost  exclusively  fine  fruits.  Here  the  olive  and  the  vine  come  to 
perfection,  and  the  plantations  of  roses  afford  materials  for  a perfume  highly  valued  throughout  the  East. 
The  objects,  however,  for  which  this  country  has  been  chiefly  visited  by  travellers,  are  its  antiquities ; for, 
besides  the  lake  of  McerU,  tradition  assigns  to  it  the  famous  Labyrinth  of  Egypt,  which  held  so  high  a place 
among  ancient  wonders.  Great  difficulties,  however,  have  occurred  in  tracing  its  site.  Attention  has  been 
mainly  attracted  by  an  edifice  situated  about  a league  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  in  a tract  now 
uninhabited,  but  Where  the  ruins  of  a number  of  large  villages  have  been  Lately  discovered.  The  temple  is 
stated  by  Pococke  at  165  feet  long,  and  80  broad  ; but  these  dimensions  appear  to  be  those  of  the  whole  cnclo. 
sure:  for  the  edifice  itself  is  described  by  Jomard  as  only  90  feet  long,  by  50  broad.  There  are  some  large 
apartments,  adorned  in  the  Egyptian  style,  though  without  any  particular  magnificence ; but  the  most  remark, 
able  feature  is  a long  narrow  passage,  or  rather  hole,  ending  in  a cell  6 feet  by  4.  Jomard  penetrated  into 
It,  and,  finding  it  extremely  sonorous,  and  skilfully  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  the  voice  along  the  passage, 
infers  that  it  was  destined  for  the  emission  of  a pagan  oracle.  Upon  the  whole,  hU  observations  and  those  of 
Be  iron!  {He searches,  p.  384, 385.)  seem  dearly  to  show  that  neither  in  its  magnitude,  the  disposition  of  its 
apartments,  nor  in  any  other  feature,  does  this  structure  boar  the  least  resemblance  to  the  famous  temple  of 
the  Labyrinth,  for  which,  as  the  most  entire  and  conspicuous  remaining  in  Fayoura,  it  has  long  been  impli. 
cltly  taken.  Jomard  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  more  successful  in  another  quarter.  About  six 
miles  south  of  Medinct  el  Fayoum  is  a lofty  brick  pyramid,  near  which  is  an  extent  of  ruins  about  900  feet 
in  length,  and  400  in  breadth.  This  whole  space  is  covered  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  and  various  materials 
conftisediy  piled  upon  each  other ; though,  on  penetrating  through  this  rubbish,  some  vestiges  of  walls  are 
discovered.  The  enclosing  wall  on  the  side  of  the  pyramid,  and  some  little  towers  with  which  it  was  flanked, 
are  the  parts  best  preserved.  Upon  the  whole,  he  observe*  that  there  is  little  in  these  remains  to  justify  the 
pompous  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  and  cannot  but  express  hi*  astonishment  that  an  edifice  which,  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  thirty-six  centuries  from  its  foundation,  remained  perfectly  entire,  should  since  hi*  time  have 
been  so  completely  destroyed.  He  supposes  that  the  mass  of  the  building  must  have  been  buried  in  the  sand, 
and  that  the  visible  ruins  are  only  those  of  its  terraced  roofs.  There  are  some  minor  discrepancies ; but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  vicinity  of  the  pyramid,  the  position,  the  extent,  and,  above  ail,  the  absence  of  any  outer 
ruins  within  the  region,  which  can  at  all  correspond  with  the  magnitude  which  the  ancient  descriptions 
assign,  seem  to  leave  ua  no  alternative  but  to  accept  this  as  oil  the  trace  that  will  ever  be  found  of  the 
famous  labyrinth  of  E&vpt. 

41/74.  Amid  the  peculiar  interest  qf  the  antiquities  of  Fayoum , we  had  almost  forgotten  its  modern 
dwellings.  Medinet,  the  capital,  however,  is  a fine  town,  built  near  the  ancient  Arainoe,  and  of  mate, 
rials  taken  from  its  ruins.  All  that  remains  of  the  latter  city  is  a mere  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish  ; but 
whatever  was  fine  in  its  columns  and  fragments  is  found  irregularly  inserted  into  the  modem  town.  Medinet 
is  situated  upon  the  canal  of  Joseph,  immediately  before  its  separation  into  nine  branches.  The  place  is 
flourishing,  contains  some  fine  mosques,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  The  population  is  reckoned 
at  5000 ; a considerable  part  of  whom  are  Christian. 

4975.  Returning  to  the  Fite,  and  ascending  above  Benisuef,  we  pass  through  a tract,  still  very  fertile,  more 
varied  and  beautiful  than  the  Delta ; and  where  towns  ami  villages  occur  every  where  at  short  intervals. 
Minyet,  or  Mlngct,  capital  of  an  extensive  district,  is  a very  pretty  town,  whose  mosques  are  adorned  with 
magnificent  columns  of  granite  and  porphyry,  of  Greek  architecture.  To  the  west  of  the  city,  there  arc  also 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  entirely,  however,  converted  into  rubbish.  The  markets  of  Minyet  are  crowded,  its 
population  considerable,  and  it  contains  a manufactory  of  those  earthen  vessels  for  cooling  water,  which  are 
so  much  valued  in  Egypt  To  the  west  of  Minyet  is  a large  lake,  or  rather  swamp,  called  the  Bathen.  It 
extends  southward  as  ihr  as  Achmounein,  and  is  of  large  and  vague  breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  a 
foot  or  two  deep.  It  seems  to  be  on  very  slender  ground  that  bicard  and  D'Anviue  identify  this  inundated 
surface  with  the  lake  of  Morris. 

497&  Above  Minyet,  the  Arabic  chain  on  the  east  of  the  Nile  Is  pierced  by  numerous  and  most  extensive 
ancient  quarries , which  have  converted  it  from  a sloping  face  to  one  of  perpendicular  rock,  and  have  caused 
it  in  one  place  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  immense  fortified  castle.  The  rocks  are  also  excavated  into  a 
number  of  those  tombs,  to  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  devoted  their  labour  and  their  art.  These  are  particularly 
remarked  at  a place  called  Zayonet  el  Mayetaln,  or  the  Village  of  the  Dead,  and  farther  up,  near  Benihassaa 
The  interior,  as  In  those  on  a greater  scale  at  Thebes,  is  adorned  with  numerous  hieroglyphics,  and  with 
paintings,  which  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  represent  various  particulars  of  the  manners  and 
domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

4977.  We  now  approach  antiquities  qf  a more  classic  character.  As  yet,  Egypt  has  pre- 
sented to  us  only  monuments  which  as- 
tonish by  their  immensity,  and  by  the  in- 
credible labour  bestowed  on  them ; but  in 
those  to  which  we  allude,  that  vastness  is 
combined  with  a high  and  peculiar  archi- 
tectural skill.  About  ten  miles  above 
Minyet,  we  pass  between  two  of  these 
grand  masses  of  ruins.  On  the  eastern 
bank  are  those  of  Antinoe  (fa.  775.), 
bearing  a very  different  character  from  any 
others  which  Egypt  now  presents.  They 
are  remains  of  a Greek  dty,  founded  by 
Adrian,  with  the  design  of  uniting  the  ele- 
gance of  classic  architecture  with  the  colossal 
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grandeur  of  the  Egyptian.  In  order  to  produce  the  same  impression  of  grandeur,  he 
made  streets  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  forming  one  continued  and 
immense  colonnade.  Here  are  no  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  palaces,  temples  and  tombs  of 
gigantic  dimension  ; but  amphitheatres,  triumphal  arches,  thermae,  and  liippodromcs.  The 
ruins  of  Antinoe  extend  about  a mile  in  every  direction,  amid  a wood  of  date  trees  above 
which  its  columns  are  seen  towering  ; they  form  a grand  picture,  to  which  the  lofty  and  naked 
Arabian  rocks  form  a noble  background.  The  theatre  with  its  portico,  the  hippodrome, 
the  principal  street,  a triumphal  column  raised  to  Alexander  Severn s,  a triumphal  arch, 
and  a great  gate,  may  still  be  traced.  The  piles  of  fragments  and  rubbish  are  of  very 
uncommon  magnitude.  Shekh  A bade,  close  to  Antinoe,  is  a pretty  large  village,  inhabited 
by  Aral*,  and  surrounded  with  considerable  plantations  of  sugar  cane. 

4078.  7he  other  tide  of  the  river  present*  the  rite  of  Hermopotis  Magnet,  where  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Egyptian  ruins  are  mingled  on  a moat  oxtenrire  scale.  Their  length  is  about  7000  feet,  their  breadth  5000, 
and  their  circuit  nearly  three  miles.  The  greater  part  of  this  space  U covered  with  rubbish,  detached  stones, 
and  fragments  of  column*.  The  only  part  which  remains  entire  is  the  portico  of  the  great  temple,  a most 
magnificent  monument,  rivalling  the  greatest  of  which  Egypt  can  boast  It  consists  of  twelve  columns,  but 
there  are  indications  that  twenty  was  the  original  number.  The  whole  length  is  ISO  feet ; the  architrave  and 
friesc  consist  of  five  stones  which  are  20  feet  long ; and  the  single  stone  which  remains  of  the  cornice  is  5* 
feet  long.  The  shafts  arc  80  feet  10  Inches  in  diameter,  and  60  feet  high. 

4979.  At  one  extremity  of  these  ruins  Is  situated  Aehmovnein,  a large  and  populous  village,  containing  5000 
souls.  Its  territory,  of  about  ten  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  river  and  tne  mountain,!*  under  peculiarly 
high  cultivation,  being  watered  by  numerous  channels  from  the  Nile  and  the  canal  of  Joseph.  Six  wiles 
above  i»  Mcltnni , also  a neat  and  considerable  town,  having  some  manufactures,  and  exporting  a good  deal  of 
grain  to  Mecca  Considerably  higher  is  Moufatnut,  still  more  important  from  its  extent  and  beauty,  and 
which  combine*  considerable  manufactures  of  cloth  with  a trade  Id  grain. 


Subsect.  3.  Said,  Thebaid , or  Upper  Egypt. 

4980.  After  Moufalout,  Middle  Egypt,  the  Vuosiani  or  Vostani  of  the  modems,  the  Hepta- 
nomis  of  the  ancients,  terminates,  and  Upper  Egypt , the  Thebaid  of  the  ancients,  the  Said 
of  the  moderns,  commences.  Egypt,  which  in  the  Delta  was  a wide  inundated  plain,  which 
in  the  Vostani  became  a broad  w ell- watered  valley,  is  here  little  more  than  a mountain  glen. 
Still,  how  ever,  though  less  fertile  and  populous,  it  presents  objects  which,  in  interest  and 
grandeur,  surpass  all  the  most  remarkable  iu  the  lower  and  more  level  tracts  of  this  extra- 
ordinary country.  . 

4961.  Stout  is  the  first  large  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  ha*  not  here  assumed  the  narrow  and  contracted 
aspect  peculiar  to  other  parts  of  the  Thebaid.  On  the  contrary,  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  upwards 
of  twelve  miles  broad,  though  the  river  itself  has  not  a breadth  of  more  than  750  feet  Slout  has  a large 
district  attached  to  it,  which  Is  very  fertile  in  wheat,  barley,  dhourra,  flax,  and  contains  very  fine  garden* 
The  population  Is  reckoned  at  800,000,  and  the  taxes  at  40,0001.  The  city  i*  large  and  populous,  ana  carrie* 
on  a considerable  trade  in  linen  (doth,  earthenware,  natron,  and  opium.  This  also  is  the  point  from  which 
the  caravans  of  Nubia  and  Darfour  usually  depart,  and  to  which  they  return.  Behind  the  city  are  a number  of 
country  houses  erected  by  the  Mamelukes,  partially  fortified.  There  are  no  remains  of  ancient  edifices,  though 
trunk*  of  columns  adorn  the  houses  of  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  face  of  the  mountain,  however, 
which  is  about  two  miles  to  the  west,  is  excavated  into  grottoes  throughout  its  whole  extent  The  greater 
part  of  these  are  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  lavishly  adorned  with  hieroglyphic*  and  paintings.  Others  are  the 
retreats  of  Christian  hermits,  who,  in  the  first  centuries,  were  induced  by  a mistaken  devotion  to  bury  them- 
selves  in  the  savage  recesses  of  the  Thebaid.  Small  niche*,  stucco  facings,  a few  rude  paintings  representing 
crosses,  and  some  Coptic  inscriptions,  are  oil  the  traces  they  have  left  of  their  abode  in  these  cetla  It  seems 
ascertained  that  Siout  stands  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  city  which,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
»m  called  Lycopolis. 

4984.  The  first  great  monuments  of  the  Thebaid  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  are  those  of  Antes, 
polit  {fig.  776.),  situated  at  the  village  of  Kau,  or  Gau,on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  Trace*  are  here 

found  of  a temple  830  feet  long, 
and  150  broad;  but  the  only  part 
776  at  all  entire  is  the  first  portico, 

about  SO  feet  high.  The  column* 
produce  a peculiar  effect,  their 
capitals  being  composed  of  the 
leaves  of  the  date  palm  tree,  and 
being  surrounded  with  groups  of 
those  trees,  of  which  they  present 
a faithful  copy,  and  with  which 
they  are  confounded.  The  village 
of  Kau  is  poor,  and  the  surround- 
Ing  territory  tndiflbrently  cult*, 
vated.  Close  to  it  it  a mountain 
remarkable  for  the  immense  exca- 
vation* made  in  it  for  the  purpose 
of  building ; one  of  these  quarries 
*uzm  or  nrnonu*.  it  stated  by  Joroard  as  Wi  feet 

by  400. 

Wftl.  After  passing  the  two  small  towns  of  Toroleh  and  Tabta,  wc  come  to  Akkmym , or  Echmlm,  a neat 
town,  with  wide  streets,  though  built  only  of  unburm  brick,  and  containing  several  handsome  mosques  with 
lofty  minarets.  The  population  is  estimated  at  10,000;  the  full  half  of  whom  are  Christians,  and  even  the 
Sheiks  have  been  suspected  of  Christianity  by  the  government  of  Cairo.  Commerce  and  agriculture,  which 
always  flourished  here,  continue  prosperous ; but  its  fine  manufactures  of  linen  are  changed  into  those  of 
cotton,  and  its  elaborate  works  in  stone  into  earthenware,  which  is  transported,  however,  throughout  ail 
Egypt  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  two  great  temples,  evidently  part  of  the  city  called  Ch  crania  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  Panopolis  by  the  Greeks. 

4964.  About  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Akhmym  Is  Grrtr,  nr  Girshe,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt-  N<*- 
wuhftlanding  this  proud  distinction,  it  Is  not  *o  large  as  Siout,  Wing  about  the  rise  of  Mouftilout,  Minyet,  and 
other  secondary  towns  NcithcT  is  it  particularly  handsome  ; but  it  is  situsted  in  a very  fertile  country,  and 
all  provisions  arc  extremely  cheap  and  abundant  During  Donon’s  residence,  3000  Frenchmcn  weir 
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quartered  there  for  three  week*,  without  causing  the  loa*t  ap|>earance  of  scarcity.  The  name  is  derived  from 
an  ancient  monastery  dedicated  to  SL  George,  pronounced  here  Girge. 

4085.  Near  this  city,  five  mile*  weal  from  the  Nile,  on  the  canal  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
the  French  discovered  the  remains  of  Abydos.  This  city  was  accounted  by  the  ancient*  ihe  second  in  the 
Thebaid  jit  contained  a palace  of  Mcmnon,  and  the  tomb  of  Oairis : work*  by  the  tame  band*  which  constructed 
tho*e  of  Thebes  It  had  the  misfortune,  however,  of  being  situated  at  the  end  of  a long  valley  crossing  the 
mountain*,  and  through  which  the  sands  of  thcboumiles*  western  deserts  were  blown  in  upon  it.  Plantations, 
canals,  and  all  the  expedients  which  were  employed  during  the  prosperous  times  of  Egypt  to  preserve  Abvdos 
from  the  encroachments  of  these  sands,  could  not  avcit  its  destiny.  Not  only  is  it  in  ruins,  but  these 


ruins  are  almost  buried.  They  may  be  entered,  however,  by  the  roof,  where  spacious  interior  apartments  are 
found  entire,  and  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and  paintings,  of  which  the  colours  are  as  fresh  and  brilliant  as 
In  the  first  day  they  were  painted.  Jomard  particularly  admired  the  lower  part  of  a kneeling  statue,  of  human 
■i*e,  in  black  granite.  Thu  fragment  appeared  to  him  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  that  had  ever  come  from 
the  Egyptian  chisel.  Only  two  miserable  villages  now  exist  on  the  site  of  these  great  ruins. 


the  Egyptian  chisel.  Only  two  miserable  villages  now  exist  on  the  site  of  these  great  ruins. 

4966.  In  ascending  above  Girge,  the  traveller  passe*  by  Fartkovt , a poor-looking  town,  containing,  how. 
ever,  a considerable  manufactory  of  sugar;  and  Hen,  a long  village,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Diospolis,  but 
presenting  no  remains  of  it.  He  then  arrives  at  Kene,  a town  of  some  consequence,  and  remarkable  for  its 
fabric  of  earthen  vessels.  Pococke  met  large  floats  coming  down  the  river,  containing  jar*  placed  on  a frame- 
work of  twined  palm  branches,  and  thus  raised  stage  above  stage.  Four  long  poles,  like  oars,  were  employed 
to  direct  the  boat  The  curious  observer,  however,  hastens  across  the  river  to  Dcndcra,  two  miles  to  the 
wot  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Teutyra,  justly  ranking  with  the  most  remarkable  of  which  Egypt  can 
boast 

4987.  The  ruins  of  Tentt/ra  cover  a space  of  about  a mile  in  length,  and  half  a mile  in 
breadth.  The  greater  part  of  this  ground  is  overspread  with  mere  fragments  and  rubbish  ; but 
one  part  presents  a temple  {fig*  777.),  which,  though  it  cannot  cope  in  grandeur  with  the 
”77  monuments  of  Thebes,  surpasses  in 

art  and  skill  every  thing  else  in 
Egypt  The  spectator  feels,  as  it 
were,  transported  into  3 fairy  scene 
of  enchantment;  he  sees  monuments 
which  have  no  affinity  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  Grecian  archi lecture,  or 
with  those  created  by  the  taste  of 
modern  Europe,  yet  which  present 
exquisite  beauty,  and  a magnificence 
nmneo  *t  the  ,n0st  imposing.  The  length  of 

the  temple  is  265  feet,  and  140  broad.  The  portico,  above  all,  inspires  astonishment  by  the 
grandeur  and  singularity  of  its  aspect.  It  consists  of  six  columns,  the  capitals  of  which 
are  formed  of  colossal  heads  of  Isis,  the  deity  in  whose  honour  this  temple  appears 
to  lutve  been  reared,  and  to  whom  almost  every  tiling  in  it  has  reference.  The  height 
of  the  portico  is  sixty  feet;  but  that  of  the  general  wall  of  the  temple  not  more  than 
seventeen.  The  whole  is  entirely  covered  over  with  those  mystic,  varied,  and  often  fantastic 
sculptures  {fig.  778.),  which  characterise  Egyptian  architecture ; hieroglyphics,  groups, 
figures  of  deities,  and  sacred  animals ; tlie  whole  of  the  manners  and  mythology  of  ancient 


Egypt  cnit>odied.  The  workmanship  is  of  Hie  most  elaborate  execution,  and  highly  finished. 
The  interior  ( fig.  779.)  of  the  portico  is  equally  beautiful  and  striking.  It  composes  a 
rectangle  120  feet  by  67,  and  is  supported  by  24  columns,  ranged  in  six  rows  of  four  deep. 
The  ornaments  are  equally  profuse  and  varied ; but  the  roof  formerly  presented  a feature 
which  strongly  fixed  the  attention.  Divided  into  twelve  compartments,  it  exhibited,  by  a 
variety  of  mythological  figures,  many  of  which  coincide  with  those  employed  by  the  Greeks, 
a representation  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  This  remarkable  monument  has  recently, 
upon  principles  w'hich  we  shall  not  now  discuss,  been  detached  from  the  root,  and  conveyed 
to  Paris. 
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4968.  from  the  contemplation  of  these  monuments  ha*  arisen  a question,  certainly  of  deep  interest  in  the 
history  of  art.  It  was  never  doubted  that  they  had  been  erected  by  the  early  and  native  Kings  of  Ejrjpc, 
until  Visconti  jin  his  notes  to  Larcher's  edition  of  Herodotus,  endeavoured  to  prove  them  to  be  of  much  more 
recent  dote.  The  structure  of  the  icdiac  appears  to  indicate,  that  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  year 
answered  then  to  the  sign  of  Leo,  which  would  take  place  between  the  yean  18  and  138  of  the  Christian  era 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  a Greek  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  cornice,  first  observed  by  Dcnon,  and 
since  copied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  which  the  pronao*  is  dedicated  to  Aphrodite,  and  the  reign  of  TlbWius 
assigned  for  the  date  of  the  dedication.  These  reasons  appear  irresistible  to  Dr.  Young,  in  his  very  learned 
dissertation  on  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Kncycloptntia  Britannica.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jollois  and  Devilliers  urge,  with  a good  deal  of  plausibility,  that  the  erection  of  edifices  thus  entirely 
in  the  style  of  a conquered  people,  was  quite  foreign  to  the  custom  of  the  Homans,  and  that  no  similar  instance 
can  be  adduced  ; while  It  seems  impossible  that  a structure  of  such  extraordinary  magnitude  and  splendour 
could  have  been  erected  at  such  a period,  and  yet  no  record  of  It  have  been  preserved  in  history.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the protiaos  to  Aphrodite,  who  is  essentially  the  same  with  Uitj  might  have  been  prompted  in  that 
ambitious  people  by  the  desire  of  taking  possession  as  it  were  of  so  magnificent  a monument,  and  marking  ita 
front  with  the  name  of  one  of  their  emperors.  They  conceive  that  the  edifice  waa  erected  under  the  later 
kings  of  Egypt,  at  a period  when  Egyptian  art  had  risen,  through  successive  stages,  to  its  highest  pitch  of 
perfection. 

About  ten  miles  above  Kcnc  and  Dcndcra  is  Krft,  the  ancient  Koptos ; and  higher  atill,  Kous,  the 
ancient  Apolllnopolis  Parva.  These,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  under  the  Saracen  princes,  were  places 
of  great  wealth  and  importance ; for  opposite  to  each  is  an  opening  in  the  mountains,  through  which  is  the 
caravan  route  to  the  ancient  Berenice  and  the  modem  Cosaeir.  Through  the  loss  of  the  trade  to  India,  and 
the  transference  of  that  of  Arabia  and  Suex  to  Cairo,  this  communication  is  now  become  of  very  little  import- 
ance. Even  the  few  modern  caravan*  which  proceed  in  this  direction  take  their  departure  from  Kene.  Both 
Keft  and  Kous,  therefore,  arc  now  poor  towns,  containing  many  uninhabited  houses,  and  ruins  that  belong  to 
all  the  ages  of  Egyptian  history.  Kous,  in  particular,  presents  the  portico  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple,  of 
which  the  entablature  only  appears  above  the  rubbish,  but  with  a beauty  almost  rivalling  that  of  Dendera. 
These  towns  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Christians,  and  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  appear  beautiful  to 
those  who  have  newly  passed  the  desert. 

4990.  Above  Kous,  for  some  miles,  is  a sandy  plain,  after  which  the  rocks  approach  close 
to  the  river.  Beyond  a projecting  point,  however,  the  view  opens  upon  a scene  to  which  tl»e 
world  presents  nothing  parallel ; an  extensive  plain,  covered  almost  throughout  its  whole 
extent  with  the  most  amazing  ruin9-  This  is  Thebes ; the  city  of  the  hundred  gates,  that 
mighty  capital,  the  foundation  of  which  is  unknown  to  history,  and  belongs  only  to  the  dim 
ages  of  traditionary  poetry,  whose  report  would  have  been  denounced  as  fabulous,  had  not 
such  mighty  monuments  proved  that  it  fell  short  of  the  reality.  This  work  of  the  first  age  of 
the  world  almost  eclipses,  as  to  grandeur,  all  that  art  and  power  have  since  produced.  At 
first,  the  observer  sees  only  a confusion  of  portals,  obelisks,  and  columns,  all  of  gigantic  size, 
towering  above  the  palm  trees.  Gradually,  be  is  able  to  distinguish,  on  the  eastern  or 
Arabian  side,  the  palaces  of  Kornac  and  Luxor;  on  the  western  or  Libyan  side,  Medina 
Abu,  the  Memnonium,  and  the  tombs  cut  in  the  mountain  behind. 

4991.  A'amac  {Jig.  780.)  surpasses  in  grandeur  every  other  structure  in  Thebes  and  in 

the  world.  The  French  en- 
gineers on  horseback  were 
an  hour  and  a half  in  per- 
forming its  circuit,  which, 
they  therefore  conceive, 
cannot  be  less  than  three 
miles.  On  the  north-east 
entrance  the  Egyptians 
appear  to  have  lavished  all 
their  magnificence.  The 
approach  is  by  a long 
avenue  of  sphynxes,  the 
largest  of  any  in  Egypt, 
leading  to  a succession  of 
portals  with  colossal  statues 

vcixi  or  uwic.  in  front.  These  structures 

are  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  grandeur  of  their  dimensions  but  by  the  variety  of 
the  materials.  A calcareous  stone,  compact  like  marble,  a variegated  siliceous  limestone, 
beautiful  rose-coloured  and  black  marbles  of  Syene,  have  been  severally  used.  “ Mod 
points  of  view  present  only  the  image  of  a general  overthrow,  rendering  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish Karnac  as  a series  of  regular  edifices.  Across  these  vast  ruins  appear  only  frag- 
ments of  architecture,  trunks  of  broken  columns,  mutilated  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  some 
fallen,  others  majestically  erect ; immense  halls,  whose  roofs  are  supported  by  a forest  of 
columns,  portals  and  propylffia,  surpassing  in  magnitude  all  similar  structures.  From 
the  west,  this  chaos  assumes  an  orderly  appearance  ; and  the  almost  endless  series  of  portals, 
gates,  and  halls  appear  ranged  in  regular  succession,  and  harmonising  with  each  other. 
When  the  plan  is  thoroughly  understood,  its  regularity  appears  wonderful ; and  the  highest 
admiration  is  excited  by  the  arrangement  and  symmetry  of  all  the  ports  of  this  vast  edifice.” 

4992.  Not  only  the  general  extent.,  but  all  the  particular  features,  of  this  extraordinary 
structure  arc  distinguished  by  a magnitude  elsewhere  unparalleled.  There  are  two  obelisks 
of  69,  and  one  of  91,  feet  high  : this,  the  loftiest  of  any  in  Egypt,  is  adorned  with 
sculptures  of  perfect  execution.  The  principal  hall  {Jig . 781.)  is  318  feet  long,  and 
159  broad,  having  the  roof  still  supported  by  134  columns.  These  are  about  70  feet  high, 
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and  1 1 feet  in  diameter ; and  a long  avenue  of  others  have  all,  except  one,  fallen  down 

entire,  and  lie  on  the  ground,  still  ranged  in 
their  primitive  order.  All  the  sculptures  are 
adorned  with  colours,  which,  though  they 
ought,  it  should  seem,  to  have  most  expe- 
rienced the  ravages  of  time,  shine  still  with 
the  brightest  lustre.  Of  the  large  sphynxes, 
fifty  are  still  remaining,  and  there  are  traces 
which  show  that  the  whole  avenue  once  con- 
tained 600.  The  palace  itself  is  entered  with 
great  difficulty,  and  its  interior,  being  dark 
and  filled  with  rubbish,  presents  few  objects 
to  attract  the  attention  ; but  on  reaching  the 
roof,  the  spectator  enjoys  a distinct  and  most 
magnificent  view  of  the  whole  range  of  sur- 
rounding ruins.  All  who  have  visited  this 
scene  describe  the  impression  made  by  it  as 
almost  superior  to  that  caused  by  any  other  earthly  object.  According  to  Denon,  the  whole 
French  army,  on  coming  iu  sight,  stood  still,  struck  as  it  were  with  an  electric  shock.  The 
scene,  according  to  Jollois  and  Devilliers,  ap|>ears  to  be  rather  the  produce  of  an  imagination 
surrounding  itself  with  images  of  fantastic  grandeur,  than  any  thing  belonging  to  real  existence. 
Bclzoni,  in  particular,  declares  that  the  most  sublime  ideas  which  can  be  formed  from  the  most 
magnificent  specimens  of  our  present  architecture,  would  give  a very  inadequate  picture  of 
these  ruins.  It  appeared  to  him  that  he  was  entering  a city  of  departed  giants.  He  seemed 
alone  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was  most  sacred  in  the  world.  The  forest  of  enormous 
columns,  adorned  all  round  with  beautiful  figures  and  various  ornaments ; the  high  portals 
seen  at  a distance  from  the  openings  to  this  vast  labyrinth  of  edifices ; the  various  groups  of 
ruins  in  the  other  temples ; these,  altogether,  hod  such  an  effect  upon  his  mind,  as  to  separate 
him  in  imagination  from  the  rest  of  mortals.  For  some  time  he  seemed  unconscious  whe- 
ther he  w’as  on  terrestrial  ground,  or  on  some  other  planet. 

4993.  If  Karnac  is  unrivalled  in  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  its  remains,  the  temple  of 
Luxor , as  a single  and  beautiful  object,  seems  superior  to  any  thing  else  in  Egypt.  The 
view'  from  the  river  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  when,  across  the  verdant  islands  with  which  it  is 
studded,  appears  a wide  plain  covered  with  palm  trees,  over  which  these  colossal  masses 
throw  their  shadow's;  while,  behind,  the  Arabian  mountain  chain  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
landscape.  The  approach  is  through  the  village  of  Luxor,  whose  crowded  and  miserable 
huts  form  a strange  contrast  with  these  monuments  of  ancient  splendour.  At  length  the 
portico  appears,  by  the  sides  of  which  are  seen  the  twro  most  beautiful  obelisks  in  the  world 
(y?g.  782.),  each  rising  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet,  yet  composed  of  a single  block  of  the 

finest  granite,  from  the  quarries  of 
Sycne.  By  what  means  such  co- 
lossal masses  w-ere  conveyed  to  so 
great  a distance,  and  placed  in  their 
present  position,  surpasses  the  con- 
ception of  modern  art.  Behind 
them  are  two  colossal  statues,  now 
studiously  defaced,  and  deep  sunk 
in  the  sand,  but  which  must  have 
been  forty  feet  high,  and  composed 
of  a single  block  of  the  same 
granite.  The  propylon  is  200 
feet  in  height,  rising  fifty-seven 
feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
soil.  The  interior  is  equally  grand. 
It  presents  to  the  view  upwards  of 
‘200  columns  of  different  dimen- 
sions, many  of  them  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  and  most  in  an  entire 
state.  But  nothing  is  more  re- 
markable in  this  edifice,  than  the 
profusion  of  sculptures  with  which 
the  obelisks,  the  walls,  and  all  the  apartments  are  covered.  These,  indeed,  are  favourite 
ornaments  on  all  the  Egyptian  edifices,  and  remarkably  frequent  in  the  palace  of  Karnac  ; 
but  they  occur  here  in  unexampled  profusion,  and  executed  with  as  much  care  and  deli- 
cacy as  if  they  had  been  the  work  of  the  most  skilful  seal- engraver.  They  appear  to 
represent  the  history  and  triumphs  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  sovereign,  probably  the  founder 
of  the  edifice.  One  compartment,  in  particular,  exhibits  a great  battle,  in  which  the 
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Egyptians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  gain  a complete  victory  over  their  Asiatic  enemies, 
armed  with  the  spear  and  javelin.  The  forms  of  pursuit  and  retreat,  the  attitudes  of  the 
victors,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying,  are  so  varied  and  striking,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  imagines 
it  probable,  this  and  a similar  representation  at  Karnac  may  have  furnished  Homer  with 
materials  for  many  of  the  varied  descriptions  with  which  his  naiTadve  is  filled.  In  another 
compartment,  the  conqueror  is  represented  as  seated  on  his  throne,  while  the  captive  mon. 
arch  is  fastened  to  a car,  and  the  chiefs  are  treated  with  all  that  studied  and  ruthless  cruelty 
which  the  ancient  laws  of  war  were  supposed  to  authorise. 

4994.  The  western  or  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  presents  monuments  of  the  grandeur  of 
Thebes,  which,  though  not  of  the  same  stupendous  magnitude,  are,  perhaps,  equally  interest- 
ing. The  Memnonium,  or,  as  the  French  writers  seem  rattier  to  show,  the  tomb  of  Osy- 
mandyas,  and  the  temple  of  Medinet  Abu  present,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  architecture 
and  painted  sculpture  of  the  same  character  ; equally  excellent,  and  in  many  cases  still  better 
preserved.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold,  ultra- 
marine, and  other  colours.  'The  Meinnonium  is  distinguished  by  three  colossal  statues,  one 
of  which  is  within  the  edifice,  and  the  two  others  (fig.  783.)  are  in  the  plain  adjoining. 

The  former  is  entirely  broken  into 
fragments,  which,  being  dispersed 
through  the  court,  cover  a space  of 
sixty  feet  square,  giving  it  the  resem- 
blance of  a quarry.  The  form  of  the 
head,  however,  may  still  be  traced, 
though  the  face  it  entirely  mutilated ; 
a foot  and  a hand  hare  been  found 
among  the  fragments.  The  ear  is 
three  feet  long ; the  distance  from 
shonlder  to  shoulder  is  twenty-two 
feet:  and  the  entire  height  of  the 

MBMXUXlAN  iUltU  - . .tat 

statue  appears  to  have  been  about 
fifty  feet.  It  was  composed  of  a single  block,  which  must  have  weighed  2,000,000  lbs. 
The  French  writers,  in  the  Description  Hutorujuey  adduce  strong  reasons  for  judging  it  to  be 
the  statue  of  Osyroandyos.  The  two  statues  placed  on  the  plain,  and  called  by  the  country 
people  lama  and  Cham  a,  are  still  standing,  but  mutilated  to  such  a degree  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  of  the  merit4!  of  the  sculpture.  One  of  them,  from  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions, appears  evidently  to  have  been  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  celebrated  by  the  ancients 
as  emitting  a musical  sound  at  sunrise  or  when  struck  at  particular  times  of  the  day.  No 
modem  visiter,  however,  has  been  able  to  elicit  more  than  the  usual  sound  made  by  per- 
cussion upon  granite ; and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  musical  tones  were  produced 
by  some  contrivance  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  Amid  these  huge  mutilated  colossi,  attention 
has  been  strongly  attracted  by  another  of  smaller  dimensions ; but  of  which  the  head, 
detached  from  the  body,  has  been  found  in  a state  of  perfect  preservation.  All  travellers 
have  admired  its  elegant  simplicity  and  pleasing  expression,  and  have  considered  it  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  Egyptian  sculpture  which  is  to  be  found  entire.  The  authors  of  the 
Description  would  have  been  tempted  to  believe  it  a production  of  the  Greeks  during  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  art,  had  it  not  borne  evidence  of  that  Egyptian  style,  which  the 
Greeks  never  imitated,  and  w hich  cannot  be  mistaken.  This  head,  through  the  very  great 
exertions  of  Belzoni,  was  embarked  on  the  Nile,  conveyed  to  London,  and  is  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum. 


4995.  The  tombs  of  Thebes  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  rocks  behind  conceal  in  their 
excavated  bosom  these  monuments,  less  vast,  indeed,  than  those  now  described ; but  of  a 
still  more  striking  and  peculiar  character.  In  all  the  Oriental  countries  peculiar  honours  are 
paid  to  the  dead ; but  no  nation  appears  to  have  equalled  the  Egyptians  in  monumental 
works.  Wherever  the  remains  of  a city  have  been  investigated,  the  mountains  behind  have 
been  found  excavated  into  sculptured  tombs;  and  those  of  Thebes,  as  might  be  expected, 
surpass  ail  the  others  in  number,  extent,  and  splendour.  The  Libyan  chain,  which  presents  for 
about  six  miles  a perpendicular  height  of  300  or  400  feet  of  limestone  rock,  has  appeared 
peculiarly  suited  for  such  elaborate  sepulchres.  These  subterranean  w orks  of  the  Egyptian* 
almost  rival  the  monuments  which  they  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Entrance 
galleries  lead  into  large  apartments,  in  which  are  placed  the  sarcophagi,  and  which  are  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  that  species  of  coloured  sculpture  with  which  they  lavishly  orna- 
mented their  walls.  The  deceased  lies  surrounded  with  representations  of  all  the  objects 
which  formed  his  pride  and  occupation  while  living.  A complete  picture  is  thus  exhibited 
of  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ; and  many  of  the  customs  there  indicated 
have  been  transmitted  unaltered,  and  are  still  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Festivals,  agri- 
cultural operations,  commercial  transactions,  hunts,  bull-fights,  fishing  and  fowling  scenes, 
vineyards,  ornamented  grounds,  form  the  varied  subjects  of  these  representations.  The 
chambers  and  passages  adjoining  contain  numerous  mummies,  in  that  wonderful  state  of 
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preservation  which  the  Egyptians  had  the  art  of  securing  to  the  mortal  remains  of  their 
ancestors.  They  are  found  wrapped  up  in  successive  folds  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  impreg- 
nated with  bitumen,  and  so  skilfully  applied,  as  to  preserve  almost  unaltered  the  form  of  the 
features  and  of  the  minutest  parts  of  the  body.  Many  of  them  contain,  wrapped  in  their 
folds, papyri  covered  with  hieroglyphical  writing,  an  object  of  eager  research  to  the  European 
antiquary.  Bclzoni  gives  a very  lively  description  of  the  difficulties  attending  this  search. 

“ A vast  quantity  of  dust  rises,  so  fine  that  it  enters  the  throat  and  nostrils,  and  chokes  the 
nose  and  mouth  to  such  a degree  that  it  requires  great  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it  and  the 
strong  effluvia  of  the  mummies.  You  must  creep  through  narrow  passages,  sometimes  not 
more  than  a foot  wide,  after  which  you  come  to  a more  commodious  place,  perhaps  high 
enough  to  ait.  But  what  a place  of  rest ! surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies  in 
all  directions.  After  the  exertion  of  entering  into  such  a place,  through  a passage  of  50, 
100,  300,  or  perhaps  600  yards,  I sought  a resting-place,  found  one,  and  contrived  to  sit ; 
but  when  my  weight  bore  on  the  body  of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a band-box.  I 
naturally  had  recourse  to  ray  hands  to  sustain  my  weight,  but  they  found  no  better  support ; 
so  that  I sunk  altogether  among  the  broken  mummies,  with  a crash  of  bones,  rags,  and 
wooden  cases,  which  raised  such  a dust  as  kept  me  motionless  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
waiting  till  it  subsided  again.” 

4996.  The  ancient  Egyptians  took  the  most  jealous  care  to  prevent  any  one  from  pene- 
trating into  these  repositories  of  their  dead.  The  entrances  were  closed  with  the  greatest 
care  by  large  stones,  so  united  with  the  neighbouring  rock  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any 
suspicion  that  they  existed.  It  has  required  the  most  eager  research  of  the  moderns  to 
penetrate  into  these  subterraneous  abodes.  The  cupidity  of  the  Arabs,  however,  stimulated 
by  the  chimerical  expectation  of  finding  hidden  treasures,  has,  in  many  instances,  overcome 
every  obstacle.  The  district  immediately  contiguous  to  Thebes  is  inhabited  by  a peculiar 
race,  who  maintain  a fierce  independence,  and  have  scarcely,  unless  when  compelled  by  the 
sword,  owned  the  sovereignty  of  any  government  established  in  Egypt.  They  have  taken 
up  their  abodes  in  many  of  the  tombs,  and  eagerly  employ  themselves  in  searching  their 
recesses  for  papyri  and  other  antiquities,  which  they  dispose  of  at  high  prices  to  European 
antiquarian  travellers.  This  speculative  traffic,  however,  has  been  on  the  whole  injurious  to 
them,  by  rendering  their  habits  stilt  more  disorderly,  and  diverting  their  attention  from 
regular  industry  and  cultivation. 

4997.  These  monuments  of  private  individuals,  however,  are  far  surpassed  by  the  tombs  of 
the  kings.  At  a small  but  highly  finished  temple,  called  El  Ebck,  a narrow  gorge  or  ravine 
leads  by  a winding  track  into  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  mountains.  At  the  end  of  two  miles, 
a narrow  chasm  between  rocks  opens  into  “ the  valley  of  the  tombs,”  a gloomy  solitude,  pre- 
senting the  arid  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  most  frightful  desert.  High  mountains  with 
rocky  summits  bound  the  horizon  on  all  sides,  and  allow  only  part  of  the  sky  to  appear. 
The  heat  reflected  by  them  is  so  violent,  that,  in  1799,  it  killed  two  of  Dessaix’s  escort ; and 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  enduring  it,  but  for  the  shelter  which  the  tombs  aflord.  In 
this  awful  solitude,  the  ancient  Egyptians  sought  to  seclude  from  every  human  eye  the 
magnificent  monuments  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.  Avarice  and  curiosity,  however,  have 
triumphed  over  every  precaution.  All  had  been  done  to  secure  the  entrance.  The  huge 
mass  of  stone  which  bars  it,  opens,  when  penetrated,  into  a narrow  and  intricate  passage, 
closed  by  successive  gate  after  gate.  At  length,  entrance  is  found  into  a spacious  chamber, 

in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  sarcophagus, 
commonly  empty,  while  the  walls  are  adorned 
with  painted  sculpture,  in  the  highest  style  of 
Egyptian  magnificence.  The  subjects  are  of 
a different  character  from  those  found  on  the 
walls  of  the  temples.  They  frequently  consist  of 
funeral  processions,  religious  mysteries,  sacred 
animals ; a globe,  the  emblem  of  eternity ; and 
Osiris  judging  the  dead  {Jig.  784.).  The  eye, 
however,  is  often  shocked  by  the  representation  of 
a number  of  victims  newly  beheaded,  and  stream- 
ing with  blood,  while  others  are  led  to  share  the 
some  fate.  This  seems  too  strongly  to  suggest 
the  savage  mode  of  honouring  the  royal  funeral 
by  sacrificing  over  it  a number  of  captives.  The 
high  preservation  of  these  paintings  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  they  are  in  general  executed, 
not  on  the  solid  rock,  which  is  here  too  hard 
to  be  susceptible  of  such  ornaments,  but  on  a 
soft  plaster  or  stucco,  which,  however,  has  pre- 
served them  unaltered  during  several  thousand 
r»»*M.TArn»*  tv  »!•»».  years. 
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♦998.  At  the  time  xrken  BHxoni  began  hit  operations,  ten  of  these  tombs  had  been  opened,  and  were 
accessible.  That  enterprising  traveller  succeeded  in  opening  several ; but  there  was  one,  of  which  the 
entrance  had  been  so  carefully  concealed,  that  it  long  defied  his  effort*.  At  length,  he  found  a stone  similar 
to  that  which  had  formed  the  opening  into  the  second  pyramid,  and  was  able  to  penetrate.  After  making  his 
way  through  accumulated  obstacles,  he  arrived  at  a sepulchral  chamber,  similarly  adorned  with  the  others, 
but  far  surpassing  all  the  rest  in  magnificence.  In  the  centre  was  a sarcophagus  nine  feet  five  inches  long, 
and  three  feet  five  inches  wide,  composed  apparently  of  alabaster,  though  it  has  since  been  found  to  be  ara. 
gonite.  Both  the  inside  and  outside  are  covered  with  sculptures,  most  minutely  and  carefully  executed,  and 
representing  several  hundred  figures,  each  about  two  inches  in  height  The  subject  appears  to  be  the  obsequies 
of  the  deceased,  in  which  are  introduced  a number  of  foreign  captives,  among  whom  the  Jews  arc  dintiru 
pushed  bv  their  physiognomy  and  complexion,  the  Ethiopians  by  tneir  colour  and  ornaments,  and  the  Persians 
by  their  dress.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the  inference  which  the  learned  observation  of  I>r.  Young  has 
drawn  from  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  Necbo  and  Psamineticus,  the  former  of 
whom  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  made  successful  war  against  Judea  and  Assyria  ; and  the  latter  is 
known  by  an  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  This  remarkable  sarcophagus  was,  by  the  exertions  of 
Belxoni,  transported  to  England,  and  is  now  placed  in  the  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

4999.  A full  idea  of  ancient  Egyptian  painting  and  sculpture  may  be  formed  from  the  numerous  specimens 
preserved  in  these  tombs,  as  well  as  upon  the  walls  of  the  Theban  edifices.  These  arts  are  practised  in  a very 
peculiar  style.  The  figures  are  first  cut  out  in  a certain  degree  of  relief,  and  the  colours  then  laid  over  them. 
All  that  belongs  to  drawing  Is  performed  by  the  chiscL  It  hat  merely,  however,  distinguished  the  figures  by 
cutting  awav  the  stone  round  them,  so  that  only  the  profile  is  exhibited,  and  the  whole  ajipears  as  a flat  sur. 
face.  The  drawing  of  the  figure,  too,  is  far  from  being  always  correct  At  the  same  time,  a great  deal  of 
spirit  and  invention  is  displayed  in  the  groups,  and  the  expression  of  the  heads  is  often  very  forcible.  The 
painting  process  is  still  more  simple.  It  consists  merely  in  laying  on  the  simple  colours  of  red,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  and  black.  No  attempt  is  thus  marie  to  imitate  that  variety  of  tints  with  which  nature  adorns  her 
works.  The  colours  are  remarkably  bright,  and  have  proved  wonderfully  durable ; but  these  merits  seem 
rather  to  belong  to  the  chemist  than  to  the  artist.  The  only  merit  which  the  latter  can  claim  is  that  of  the 
harmonious  distribution  of  them. 

5000.  The  village  qf  Ermmt,  about  six  miles  above  the  southern  limit  of  Thebes,  on  the  site  of  Hcrmonthis, 
contains  still  a temple  of  second.rate  magnitude,  dedicated  to  Typhon.  It  gives,  in  some  respects,  a better 
idea  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  than  any  other,  no  part  being  either  sunk  in  the  ground  or  covered 
with  rubbish.  It  nas  also  remained  uninjured  by  time,  and  might  have  been  still  entire,  had  not  great  part  of 
it  been  studiously  demolished  by  human  hands. 

5001.  About  twenty  miles  above  Erment  is  Ksn capital  of  the  most  southern  district  of  Egypt,  and  the 
last  great  town  which  occurs  In  ascending  the  river.  It  is  situated  in  a plain  of  considerable  extent,  formerly 
watered  and  rendered  fertile  by  canals  derived  from  the  Nile ; butj  these  being  now  neglected,  cultivation  is 
confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river.  E*n6,  prior  to  tne  administration  of  Mohammed  Ali,  was 
almost  politically  separated  from  Egypt,  having  become,  amid  the  freouent  civil  wars  with  which  that 
country  has  been  distracted,  the  usual  reftage  of  the  vanquished  party.  The  military  chiefs,  however,  who 
preserved  here  a remnant  of  power,  generally  used  it  for  the  purposes  or  oppression  and  extortion,  which  were 
exercised  particularly  upon  the  agricultural  classes.  The  town  itself  displays  a luxury  and  industry  not 
usual  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  ha*  manufactories  of  fine  blue  cotton,  shawls,  and  pottery,  and  carries  on  a const, 
dcrablc  trade  with  Sennaar.  A groat  part  of  this  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  about  900  Coptic  families.  The 
portico  of  the  temple  of  Esn6  Jig.  785.),  belonging  to  the  ancient  Latopolis.  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 

which  surprises  even  those  who 
have  seen  the  grandest  of  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  Its  chief 
merit  consists  in  an  antique  pu- 
rity of  style,  peculiar  to  itself; 
and  it  was  viewed  by  I)cn on  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  ancient 
monuments.  It  is  not  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  its  magnitude; 
the  columns,  twenty-four  in  nurs- 
ber,  arc  about  35  feet  high,  and 
17  feet  in  circumference.  The 
zodiac,  with  which  its  cupula  is 
adorned,  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  an- 
cicnt  science,  and  has  given  rise 
to  much  controversy. 

5002.  At  F.df%,  thirty  miles  higher,  towards  the  extremity  of  habitable  Egypt,  is  found  still  another  tnonu. 
ment,  which,  according  to  Jotnard,  may  bo  compared,  for  the  happy  conception  of  the  plan,  the  majesty  of 
the  composition,  the  execution  and  richness  of  the  ornaments,  to  whatever  is  most  magnificent  in  architecture. 
Denon  conceives  that,  if  that  at  Tentjrra  is  more  learned  in  its  details,  this  at  EdfQ  {Jig.  786.)  has  more  gran- 
deur a*  a whole.  It  is  484  feet  in  length, 
212  in  breadth  ; and  there  is  no  Egyptian 
edifice  of  the  same  dimensions  in  equal 
preservation.  In  the  interior  court  jig. 
787.),  the  eye  sees  almost  entire  the  height 
of  the  grand  gate  of  entrance,  the  two 
huge  pyramidal  masse*,  and  the  peristyle 
of  thirty-two  columns,  which  form  a most 
magnificent  perspective. 

5UUS.  Above  E4fu,  the  plain  of  Egypt 
narrows  extremely ; the  rocks  on  both  sides 
In  many  places  overhang  the  river.  In 
these  rocks,  to  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  Gebel  Silsili,  are  seen  the  im- 
mense quarries,  out  of  which  the  Egvyw 
tians  constructed  that  astonishing  range  of  monuments  which  we  have  now  surveyed.  M.  Rositre 
observes,  that  travellers,  consulting  rather  their  imagination  than  their  eyes,  have  seen  in  the  temples 
of  the  Thebaid  some  precious  material;  marble,  the  granite  of  Sycnc,  or  the  porphyry  of  Arabia.  He 
states,  that,  in  fact,  all  the  edifices  from  Syenc  to  Deudera  are  constructed  of  the  sandstone  found  in 
these  quarries.  They  are  mingled  with  quartz,  united  by  a calcareous  gluten;  the  general  colour  is 
white  or  grey,  though  marked  by  variously  tinted  spots  or  veins.  It  Is  very  easily  operated  upon  by  the 
chisel ; he  supposes  it  wouldjiave  cost  five  times  the  same  labour  to  have  executed  on  marble  the  numerous 
sculptures  which  cover  the  walls  of  Egyptian  edifices.  Some  of  the  subterraneous  quarries  form  grottoes, 
which  have  been  adorned  in  a manner  nearly  similar  to  the  temple*.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Egypt 
presents  the  most  dreary  aspect,  consisting  of  naked  rocks,  whose  fragments  arc  mingled  with  the  sand  at 
their  fed  The  Nile,  which  elsewhere  diffuse*  such  luxuriant  fertility,  has  no  power  over  these  spots 
doomed  to  eternal  sterility.  The  narrow  band  of  verdure,  which  sometimes  bounds  one  of  the  banks. 
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? noise,  resembling  that  of  a tempestuous 
and  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles, 
at  the  very  gate  of  Ethiopia,  constitutes  still 


tians  drew  their  granite  chiefly  for  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt  The  marks  of  the  instrument* 
employed  may  still  bo  traced;  the  soil  Is  every  where  strewed  with  pieces  of  various  forms  and  dimen. 
sions,  and  it  Is  still  possible  to  discover  the  purpose  for  which  many  were  destined.  The  most  remarkahle 


is  an  obelisk,  which  is  54  feet  high,  without  reckoning  its  point,  bulled  in  the  sand.  The  rocks  all  round 


Syene  arc  covered  with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 

5007. . The  Nile  immediately  opposite  Assouan  encloses  Elephantine , an  bland,  the  beauty  of  which  strikes 
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all  travellers  with  an  admiration,  which  they  express  by  terming  it  the  **  Island  of  Flowers"  and  **  the 
Garden  of  the  Tropic."  It  presents,  indeed,  within  the  space  of  a mile  in  length  and  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
breadth,  a verdure  and  fertility  equal  to  the  finest  spots  of  Egypt.  This,  in  so  savage  u legion,  which  elsewhere 
offers  nothing  but  naked  peak*  and  glittering  sands,  makes  an  extraordinary  impression.  The  island  contains 
also  two  temples  of  small  comparative  dimensions,  but  distinguished  by  tneir  simplicity  and  elegance. 
These  are  considered  by  Jomara  as  only  slender  remains  of  the  ancient  power  of  Elephantine;  but  though 
that  island  appears  once  to  have  formed  a separate  kingdom,  it  could  never,  we  think,  have  been  j>owerful. 
situated,  as  it  is,  in  a tract  which  for  twenty  miles  in  every  direction  is  doomed  by  nature  to  perpetual 
barrenness. 

5008.  The  cataracts  of  the  Site  (Jig . 788.),  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  commence  about  three  miles  above 

Elephantine.  The  picture  drawn  of  them, 
7$g  however,  as  forming  a prodigious  fall, 

whose  sound  deafened  the  neighbouring 
— Inhabitants,  and  obliged  them  to  remove 
v " ' their  dwellings  to  a distance  from  the  roar, 

J-7''  ' has  not  been  verified  by  modem  obserra- 

r tion.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  at 

present  any  considerable  fall:  and  though 
, some  change  might  tie  possible,  one  so 
- ~ entire  cannot  be  imagined.  A most  pic. 

turesque  and  extraordinary  scene  is,  how. 
__  ___  _ ever. produced  by  the  Nile  dashing  through 

cATAascrs  or  th«  mi*  * wife  confrisiwi  of  granite  rocks,  with 

which  its  bed,  for  several  miles,  U thickly  studded.  The  two  opposite  chains,  presenting  peaks  of  every  form  and 
aspect,  meet  and  crow  in  the  middle  of  its  course.  The  river,  which  above  flows  in  silent  majesty,  upwards 
of  a mile  In  breadth,  is  here  narrowed  to  half  that  space ; and  its  stream,  forcing  its  way  through  these  steep 
and  innumerable  islets  situated  above,  amidst,  and  below  the  cataract,  boiling,  foaming,  and  breaking  among 
a thousand  rocks,  presents  a scene  of  the  grandest  effect  The  water  in  the  different  channels  is  tossed  about 


another  striking  feature.  Within  a 
space  of  a Quarter  of  a mile  in  length, 
and  half  that  breadth,  it  exhibits  a 
contusion  of  grand  and  beautiful  mo- 
numents, rivalling  those  left  by  the 
greatest  cities  of  Egypt  ; and  their 
elegant  form*  and  white  colour  strik- 
ingly contrast  with  the  embrowned 
tints  and  the  wild  and  rugged  peaks  of 
the  surrounding  mountains.  Dcnon 
distinguished  eight  different  temples, 
built  apparently  at  different  periods, 


and  quite  separate,  though  some  pains 
had  been  taken  to  combine  together 
those  which  were  contiguous  Philoc 


nmoi  ATttMsiM.  »•  for  from  presenting  the  smiling  as- 

pect of  Elephantine;  but  a few  dates 
and  cultivated  fields  on  the  island  itself  and  the  opposite  shores,  placed  as  they  arc  upon  this  burning  soil, 
ami  amid  this  immensity  of  arid  rocks,  produce  an  agreeable  impression,  and  soften  somewhat  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  site. 
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mingled  with  a few  earthen  huts  and  Hunted  palms,  seems  only  to  make  more  sensible  the  surrounding 

barrenness. 

5004.  In  a valley  amidst  this  solitude, 
however,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Ombos, 
whose  ruins  are  upwards  of  four  miles 
in  circumference,  and  contain  two  tern, 
pies,  much  dilapidated,  but  bearing  traces 
of  great  magnificence.  Neglect,  and  the 
blowing  in  of  the  sands,  have  reduced  the 
plain  to  a state  of  total  desertion.  The 
modern  village  on  the  site  of  Ombos 
contains  no  longer  any  inhabitants. 

5005.  Assouan,  the  celebrated  Syene  qf 
the  ancients,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  at  the  termination  of  this  long  and 
dreary  tract  It  was  remarkable,  not  only 
as  being  the  limitary  town  of  Egy  pt  and 
Ethiopia,  but  chiefly  as  one  of  the  grand 
(mints  upon  which  the  geographers  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  measured  the  form  of 
the  earth,  and  the  relative  position  of  its 
parts.  Syene  was  considered  as  tanned), 
ately  beneath  the  tropic,  and  a well  was 

ixrnwa  or  tsmplk  at  sore.  formed  there,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  on 

the  solstitial  day,  the  body  of  the  sun  was 
reflected  entire.  The  modems  have  searched  in  vain  for  this  well ; and  the  position  assigned  is  not  strictly 
correct,  Syene  being  in  £4°  Bf  22"  S.  latitude;  but,  considering  the  imperfection  of  ancient  Instruments,  this 
docs  not  imply  a very  great  error.  The  ancient  Syene  contains  a temple,  by  no  means,  however,  correspondent 
to  so  great  a name:  and,  with  the  other  original  monuments,  it  is  in  a great  measure  buried  under  the 
remains,  first  of  a Roman,  and  then  of  an  Arab  town,  erected  on  the  same  site.  The  modem  town  is  closely 
adjoining,  and,  though  populous,  is  very  poor,  being  supported  chiefly  by  a trade  in  dates.  The  inhabitants 
are  observed  to  go  almost  naked,  a custom  which  U jiartly  excused  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat 

5006.  Syene  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dark  and  rugged  mountains,  extending  for  many  miles  up  the 
river.  They  are  formed  of  that  rose-coloured  granite  which,  from  the  spot,  is  called  syenite  ; but  though, 
on  fracture^  it  exhibits  that  and  other  brilliant  colours,  the  surface  is  covered  by  the  action  of  the  air  and 
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5010.  Hating  thus  traced  the  Nils  in  its  entire  course  through  Egypt,  we  have  gone  over  the  main  body  of 
that  country ; hut  some  wild  appendages  remain,  which  ahe  claims'  as  belonging  to  her.  Among  these  is  that 
peculiarly  desolate  tract,  whicn  extendi  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  through  the  whole  extent  of  Middle 
and  Upper  Egypt.  No  district  of  it  appears  to  produce  any  thing  which  can  afford  food  for  man.  The  soil  is 
sand.  Intermingled  with  rocks,  through  which,  however,  are  interspersed  trees  and  shrubs,  affording  pasture 
to  the  camels  and  sheep  of  the  Ababde,  a rude  and  independent  race,  who  hold  undisturbed  possession  of 
these  wilds.  At  all  times,  however,  a caravan  route  has  been  pursued  across  them  to  the  Red  Sea.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  that  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  India,  of  which  Berenice  was  anciently  the  great 
emporium,  but  whose  much  diminished  amount  is  now  chiefly  carried  on  by  Sues  and  Cairo.  There  is  still  s 
caravan  from  Kene  to  Cosseir,  for  the  supply  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  journey  is  performed  with  camels  in 
forty-two  hours,  and  without  any  inconvenience  but  what  arises  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  provisions, 
and  from  the  scarcity  of  water ; several  of  the  few  springs  which  occur  being  rendered  useless  by  the 
saline  and  mineral  impregnations.  Cosseir  is  an  assemblage  of  Arab  huts  composed  of  wood  and  mats, 
situated  in  a frightfully  poor  and  barren  country,  and  without  any  good  water  but  what  is  brought  from 
Asia  The  sea,  nowever,  abounds  with  fish,  and  it  displays  some  commercial  activity,  though  containing 
no  accommodations  for  trade,  and  having  only  one  harbour  capable  of  holding  a limited  number  of  »nfc. 
rior  merchant  vessels. 

5011.  Belzoni , by  great  exertions,  found  his  tray  to  the  ancient  Berenice.  He  could  trace  the  main 
streets,  and  even  the  materials  of  the  houses,  consisting  of  corals,  madrepores,  and  petrifactions,  the 
copious  products  of  those  seas.  Opposite  to  it  is  a very  fine  natural  harbour,  which  has  not,  however, 
depth  enough  for  large  vessels,  and  whose  entrance  is  at  present  obstructed  by  a bar  of  sand,  easily 
removable.  There  is  a small  Egyptian  temple,  built  of  sandstone.  The  extent  or  the  ruins  is  8000  fed 
by  ItXX).  which  might,  it  is  supposed,  have  contained  a population  of  10, (XX).  At  present  it  is  entirely 
deserted. 

5012.  About  twenty  miles  inland  from  Berenice  is  the  mountain  of  Zubara,  famous  for  the  emerald 
mines  found  in  it  by  the  ancients.  When  Belzoni  passed,  fifty  men  had  been  employed  for  six  months  by 
a speculator  from  Egypt,  to  oj»on  again  this  long  lost  source  of  wealth.  They  hail  found,  however,  only  a 
few  specimens,  mostly  of  inferior  quality.  Towards  the  western  quarter  arc  said  to  be  still  two  Urge 
monasteries,  those  of  St  Anthony  and  St  Paul,  whose  gardens  and  plantations  somewhat  enliven  the  aspect 
of  this  desert 

5013.  At  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  Sues,  by  which  Egypt  carries  on  nearly  all  that  remains  of  its  once 
immense  trade  in  that  sea.  This  trade  is  now  insufficient  to  give  any  decree  of  wealth  and  importance  to 
Suez.  It  is  a poor,  ill-built  town,  which  derives  all  its  provisions  from  Cairo,  and  has  to  send  several  miles 
for  water,  and  even  that  is  bail.  Almost  iU  only  intercourse  is  with  Jidda,  from  which  it  receives  coffee,  and 
supplies  it  with  grain  for  Merca.  A few  vessels  also  come  from  Yemen.  Those  of  any  considerable  burden 
are  obliged  to  lie  in  the  road,  as  only  small  boats  can  enter  the  harbour  of  Suez  itself. 

5014  The  canal  which  anciently  united  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  was  traced  by  the  French 
engineers,  who.  after  considerable  search,  conceived  that  they  hail  ascertained  its  whole  line.  It  extended 
across  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  by  Belbeis,  Into  the  Pclusiac  branch  of  the  Nile.  Although  the  work 
appears  to  have  been  continued  successively  by  the  native  princes,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  there  is  no 
record  that  the  canal  was  ever  actually  used,  unless  in  the  seventh  amt  eighth  centuries,  under  the  Saracenic 
princes ; and  then  probably  only  on  a smalt  scale.  It  is  conceived  quite  possible  to  renew  the  work  ; though 
the  necessary  dependence  on  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  variable  winds  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  renders  it 
difficult  to  secure  a regular  navigation. 

5015.  The  region  to  the  west  qf  Egypt  consists  of  an  equally  dreary  and  still  more  unvaried  plain,  or  rather 
ocean  of  sand.  I ntersporsed  in  it,  nowever,  are  oases,  or  cultivated  islands,  of  considerable  extent.  ITie 
principal  is  the  one  called  El  Wah,  or  the  great  Oasis.  It  must  be  of  tolerable  magnitude,  since  Browne 
was  eight  hours  in  travelling  from  Ainc  Disc,  the  first  spring,  to  Charjc,  the  capital.  Poncet  describes  it  as 
a delightful  spot ; but  it  may  have  derived  additional  charms  from  contrast  with  the  dreary  wilderness 
around.  The  governors  of  Upper  Egypt  keep  a garrison  here,  and  consider  it  of  importance,  as  affording  to 
the  caravans  that  proceed  to  the  south,  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  supply  ofprovisions  and  water. 
Charjc,  the  capital,  contains  about  SOUU  inhabitants,  who  subsist  on  rice  and  dates,  Tlic  continual  blowing 
of  the  sand  is  provided  against  by  the  singular  precaution  of  a flooring  formed  above  the  streets,  which  rm. 
ders  them  almost  like  a dark  chamber.  Near  this  place  is  a truly  magnificent  temple,  191  feet  in  length, 
and  containing,  in  high  perfection,  all  the  ornaments  peculiar  to  those  of  the  Thrbaid.  On  the  outer  gate 
is  a very  long  Greek  inscription.  In  the  vicinity  of  other  villages  are  considerable  temples,  where,  though 
the  character  of  the  architecture  be  Egyptian,  arched  roofs  and  Greek  inscriptions  mark  that  additions  at 
least,  have  been  made  by  a different  people. 

5016.  About  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  El  Charjc,  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  and  M.  Drourtti 
lately  discovered  another  Oasis,  consisting  of  twelve  villages,  of  which  the  principal,  called  EJ  Cazar,  is  beau, 
tiftilly  situated  at  the  loot  of  a line  of  rocky  hills,  and  surrounded  by  fine  gardens  of  palm,  acacia,  and  fruit 
trees.  Near  it  are  vestiges  of  a very  large  town ; and  ruins  of  similar  character  with  those  of  El  Chaije, 
though  on  a smaller  scale,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Oasis. 

501/.  The  little  Oasis,  railed  likewise  that  of  H Cazar,  not  being  in  the  route  of  any  caravan,  remained 
almost  unknown,  till  Belzoni  lately  made  his  way  thither.  It  consists  of  a plain,  fourteen  miles  long 
and  eight  broad,  formerly  cultivated  throughout,  but  now  only  in  parts.  The  people  are  a rude  independent 
race,  who  once  had  sheiks  of  their  own  : they  hold  little  intercourse  with  any  other  tribe.  Belzoni  found 
here  the  remains  of  a large  temple,  with  a number  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  From 
these,  and  from  a spring,  varying  somewhat  in  temperature,  but  not  actually  In  the  manner  described  by 
Herodotus,  he  conceives  that  on  this  oasis  may  have  been  situated  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
at  least  that  it  may  enter  into  competition  with  Siwah  for  that  distinction. 
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NUBIA. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

5019.  In  the  begin  rung  of  the  chapter  upon  Egypt,  a general  idea  has  already  been  given  ot 
Nubia.  Like  that  country,  it  owes  its  exemption  from  the  character  of  complete  desert 
entirely  to  the  Nile,  which  holds  through  it  a course  of  nearly  1000  miles  in  direct 
distance,  without  including  its  long  bend  round  Dongola.  That  great  river,  however, 
diffuses  its  waters  to  Nubia  in  much  more  scanty  portions.  Being  every  where  hemmed  in 
by  high  banks  and  rocks,  it  cannot,  even  without  some  artificial  aid,  be  made  to  inundate 
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in  general  more  than  a mile  in  breadth  upon  one  side.  The  country  forms,  therefore,  a 
narrow  belt  of  immense  length,  through  the  endless  desert,  stretching  eastward  to  the 
Nile,  and  to  the  westward  lost  in  the  wide  and  unknown  wastes  of  interior  Africa. 

5019.  As  Nubieh  in  consequence  of  this  structure,  is  divided,  both  physically  and  politi- 
cally, into  a number  of  small  states  almost  entirely  detached  from  each  other,  our  general 
view  will  be  short,  and  the  most  interesting  details  will  be  reserved  for  the  local  survey. 

Sect.  II*  Natural  Geography • 

Subsect.  1.  Geology. 

5020.  Travellers  mention  granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  marble,  sandstone  and  limestone 
among  the  mineral  formations  of  Nubia;  but  no  account  has  hitherto  been  published  of  its 
geognosy.  Its  mines  of  gold  were  formerly  celebrated* 

Subsect.  2.  Hot  any. 

5021.  The  Botany  of  Nubia  has  already  been  considered  along  with  that  of  Egypt,  (p.  1 147.) 


Suisect.  3.  Zoology. 

5022.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  Zoology  of  Nubia  is  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the 
very  recent  discoveries  of  M.  RUppell : whose  work,  indeed,  on  the  animals  of  Northern 
Africa,  has  scarcely  yet,  we  believe,  been  brought  to  a conclusion. 

5023.  The  following  quadrupeds , besides  those  equally  found  in  the  northern  regions  of 
Africa,  seem  more  particularly  appropriated  to  Nubia:  — 


L*|mm  ubetUnet  R*p. 


I1*  Awn  -<oli«uird 


Nm  dirnidiatni  Rap.  Nubian  Mmm. 
CanU  Hup.  Vaxtticaied  Fox-ddg. 

Caitk  Amhut  Jl«.  Nubian  Wolf. 

Cadi*  tamciicui  U p.  Konlofan  K«t. 


Halts  Ai 


Antilop*  Bahians  JWi 
A mi  I ope J 

(««mTu  Dutia  Pa U.  Swift  AMdaM. 
PhawniMtrw  nkiiuta.  M atkml  ikUr. 
UaaeUa  Com.  Con  tt*x*U*. 


CanU  pallUlut  R"p-  J'Uc  Yes. 

F«i(*  roankrulata  Ham.  Nubian  or  Tine  I 
Cat. 

Hj«hm  T*n.itica  BmrrMI.  I’atnlfd  Hy*na.  J 
Oryx  Too  Sm.  Nubian  ftrj’  Antelope. 

OryxAtldax.  Addu  Aniriope 

5024.  Seveird  of  these  deserve  a slight  notice.  Wild  Dogs  and  Foxes  appear  to  be  nume- 
rous ; as  M.  Ruppell  has  discovered  no  less  than  four  new  species.  The  Variegated  Fox- 
dog  is  ochre-coloured,  the  fur  thick,  and  variegated  with  blackish : it  was  discovered  both  in 
Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  lives  in  the  deserts,  but  does  not  burrow. 


5 iS5.  The  Nubian  Dog , or  more  properly  Wolf,  Is  light  grey,  marked  with  a few  black  spot*  on  the  back, 
while  the  tail  is  entirely  black.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  wolf  of  E^ypt  as  well  as  of  Nubia,  where  i* 
nevertheless  appears  to  be  rare.  A third  species,  the  Kordofan  Fox, 
principally  occurs  in  the  deserts  bearing  that  name,  and  In  those  of 
Nubta:  it  is  nearly  related  to  the  Femiic,  which  it  resemble*  in  its 
burrowing  habits,  and  is  probably  the  fox- like  animal  represented  on 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt ; for  the  true  jackal  (Omsfe  aurrvs  L) 
does  not  appear  to  exist,  either  there,  or  in  the  immediately  adjoining 
countries.  Lastly,  the  Pale  Fox  (C.  pallidas)  is  entirely  of  a light 
yellowish  grey,  with  a bushy  tail,  tiroed  with  black ; it  is  only  found  to 
the  provinces  of  Kordoftw  and  iWlour. 

502tL  That  grotesque  and  rare  animal , the  Fennsc  ( Cams  Zerba) 
{fig.  791.).  first  described  by  Bruce  as  inhabiting  Abyssinia,  was  also 
discovered  bv  M.  RUppell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambukol,  and  in 
the  desert  of  Korti,  where  they  live  in  hole*, dug  by  themselves,  and 
not  on  trees,  as  has  been  asserted  by  Bruce. 


5027.  Respecting  the  Unicom,  M.  Ruppell’*  researches  have  furnished  us  with  some 
very  singular  information  ; while  his  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  horns  of  the 
Giraffe  prove  at  least  that  the  existence  of  a quadruped  like  the  supposed  Unicorn, 
furnished  only  with  a frontal  horn,  is  at  least  neither  impossible  nor  contrary  to  nature. 
Our  traveller  obtained  some  information  on  this  much  debated  subject  in  Kordofan, 
where  the  Unicorn  was  said  to  be  known,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  Nillekma.  Persons 
of  various  conditions  agreed  in  the  statement  that  the  Nillekma  was  of  a reddish  colour, 
equal  in  sixe  to  a small  horse,  slender  as  the  gazelle  in  its  shape,  and  furnished  with 
a long,  slender,  straight  horn  in  the  male,  which  was  wanting  in  the  female.  Some  added, 
that  its  hoofs  were  divided,  while  others  declared  they  were  entire.  According  to  these 
statements,  this  animal  inhabits  the  deserts  to  the  south  of  Kordofan,  is  uncommonly  fleet, 
and  only  occasionally  visits  the  Kuldagi  Slave  Mountain,  on  the  borders  of  this  province. 
Three  several  Arabs  asserted  to  M.  Ruppell  that  they  had  themselves  seen  the  animal  in 
question : and  one  of  his  slaves  from  Kaldagi,  on  seeing  the  antelopes  brought  from  the 
desert  of  Korti,  gave,  of  hi*  own  free  motion,  a description  of  the  Nillekma,  exactly  coin- 
ciding with  the  notices  afterwards  obtained  by  the  traveller : it  appears  he  had  eaten  of  it  in 
his  ow  n country,  and  described  it  as  a very  beautiful  animal.  Of  the  veracity  of  this  slave 
M.  Ruppell  bad  frequent  proofs,  especially  in  the  descriptions  of  animals,  all  of  which 
were  found  to  accord  with  the  respective  species  which  were  subsequently  procured.  (ZooL 
J'um.y  vol.  xv.  p.  390.) 

SOW.  The  most  beautiful  Antelopes  of  Nubia  are  those  named  the  Mountain,  the  Addas  or  White,  and  the 
I>ama  or  Swift  Antelope.  The  first  inhabit*  the  neighbourhood  of  Faxogl  on  the  White  Nile  The  eksant 
While  Anttlope  (.4.  Addas ) it  very  rare,  being  found  only  in  certain  part*  of  the  desert  to  the  south  of 
ArabukoL  where  it  lives  in  small  herds  : it  is  so  exceedingly  fleet,  that  even  the  best  Arabian  horses  have 
much  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  Ik  The  Duma,  from  the  great  length  of  its  legs,  would  seem  to  poeste* 
the  same  celerity  of  motion. 
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5029.  The  northern  Giraffe,  or  Camelopardalis  of  tlie  ancients  (C.  antu/uorum  Sw.) 

(Jig.  792.),  has  been  seen  by  M.  Riippell  in  small  herds 
in  all  the  desert  steppes  south  of  Simrie,  is  plentiful  at 
Darfour,  and  is  even  found  to  the  cast  of  the  Bohr  el  Azrek. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a distinct  species  from 
the  Giraffe  of  Southern  Africa  (C.  australis  Sw.) 

5030.  Several  interesting  birds  appear  to  be  peculiar  to 
this  kingdom,  or,  at  least,  not  hitherto  known  as  inhabit- 
ants of  Northern  Africa. 

5031.  Among  those  most  deterring  notice  should  be  mentioned  the 
Occipital  Vulture  {tie.  793.),  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Burchel)  in  the 
southern  regions  of  Africa.  It  is  a large  and  imposing  bird,  having 
the  upper  plumage  brown,  the  head  and  under  parts  white,  and  one 
half  or  the  bill  red  : it  inhabits  the  borders  both  of  Nubia  and  Abys- 
sinia, and  is  found  cither  solitary  or  in  pairs.  The  Red-throated 


iiwuj  (cuciiv  iiuiiiv  vi  via*  i-unuu,  umu  uciuuki»((  id  (lie 

family  of  Great-legged  Thrushes  ( Qrateropodhue  Sw.).  The  Otis  Nuba, 
or  Nubian  Bustard  {fig.  794.),  is  likewise  a new  acquisition  j and 
seems  peculiar  to  the  deserts  of  tropical  Africa.  By  the  discovery  of 
a new  Parrot  (/■*.  Meyeri  Kiipp)  in  Kordofan,  M.  Riippell  has  ascer- 
tained the  most  northern  range  of  this  family  in  the  Old  World. 
We  could  dwell  much  longer  on  the  important  discoveries  of  this 
enterprising  traveller  and  able  naturalist,  did  our  limits  permit  We 
must,  therefore,  mcrelv  add,  that  his  researches  have  been  extended  to 
every  department  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  have  made  a very  im. 
portant  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  geographic  zoology. 


5032.  The  feathered  game  is  not  deficient  in  these  arid  wastes. 

Bustard  already  no- 
ticed, another  of  the 
same  genus,  the  Otis 
Arabs  of  Linnaeus,  is 
found  in  Kordofan  : 
it  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  a pointed  black 
crest.  Partridges  and 
quails  are  mentioned 
by  former  travellers : 
among  the  first  is  n 
new  species  disco- 
vered by  Messrs. 

Denham  and  Clap- 
perton,  and  justly 
named  to  com  me- 

Kum.i  vi.in.-M.  morale  the  Utter. 


Besides  the  Nubian 


Sect.  111.  Historical  Geography. 

5033.  Ethiopia  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  names  of  antiquity.  In  a vague  and  inde- 
terminate sense,  it  comprehended  the  whole  of  interior  Africa  south  of  Egypt  and  Mauri- 
tania ; but  it  was  applied  in  a peculiar  sense  to  Ethiopia  sub  uEgyptot  — the  region  of  the 
Upper  Nile.  This  Ethiopia  appears  to  have  been  a much  more  powerful  and  civilised 
kingdom  iu  the  early  ages  of  history,  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  Egypt  was  repeat- 
edly conquered  from  this  quarter ; and,  according  to  some,  site  derived  from  Ethiopia  the 
original  of  those  arts  and  institutions  which  have  rendered  her  name  so  celebrated.  There 
certainly  was  an  interchange  between  the  two  countries ; but  we  should  rather  suppose 
Egypt,  more  fertile,  and  possessing  much  greater  natural  advantages,  to  have  been  the 
parent.  Ethiopia,  however,  attests  its  ancient  grandeur  by  monuments,  excavated  from 
lofty  rocks  which  overhang  the  Nile,  and  which,  though  they  do  not  display  such  exquisite 
skill,  arc  nearly  as  magnificent  as  those  of  Egypt,  and  in  some  respects  more  striking. 

5034.  Ethiopia  did  not,  like  Egypt,  sink  under  the  ascendency  of  the  great  empires. 
The  disastrous  repulse  of  Cambyses  forms  a memorable  event  in  ancient  history.  It 
does  not  appear  that,  beyond  some  occasional  inroads,  the  Romans  did  more  than  maintain 
a frontier  legion  at  Elephantine,  which  checked  incursions,  and  exacted  some  imperfect 
homage  and  tribute  from  the  chiefs  immediately  above.  The  Saracens  and  Turks  never 
did  more.  Even  for  some  centuries  after  the  former  enjoyed  possession  of  Egypt,  Nubia 
continued  Christian ; though  it  has  since,  by  some  unknown  agency,  become  Mahometan. 
This  rough  independence,  however,  has  been  perhaps  a misfortune  to  Nubia,  since  it  has 
prevented  her  from  receiving  any  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  great  conquering 
nations.  Split  into  a number  of  insignificant  states,  she  has  lost  all  her  early  civilisation, 
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and  her  population  was  abandoned,  either  to  lawless  independence,  or  to  the  brutal  tyranny 
of  arbitrary  chiefs.  The  late  conquest  by  the  army  of  Mohammed  Ali  was  too  violent,  anil 
attended  with  too  much  of  outrage  and  rapine,  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  effects ; and 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  a great  measure  ephemeral. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

5035.  Nubia  exhibits  no  semblance  of  a well-organised  gowmment.  Every  town  or  large 
village,  with  its  adjoining  territory,  has  its  mek , or  melcky  who  exercises  to  the  utmo>t 
whatever  power  he  may  possess,  which,  according  to  circumstances  or  character,  is  some- 
times almost  absolute,  at  other  times  is  held  in  contempt.  Each  individual  is  armed  with  a 
crooked  knife,  which  he  is  ever  ready  to  employ  in  deeds  of  violence.  From  the  various 
character  and  detached  position  of  these  states,  their  details  will  be  best  treated  under  the 
local  survey. 


Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

5036.  The  range  of  cultivation  in  Nubia  is  extremely  limited.  That  irrigation  derived  from  the  Kile,  on 
which  it  entirely  depends,  is  obtained  almost  solely  by  sahies,  or  wheels  for  raising  the  water  to  the  level  of 
the  high  banks.  Of  these,  within  the  space  of  150  miles,  which  intervenes  between  the  first  and  second 
cataract,  there  are  from  600  to  700.  The  dhourra,  noticed  as  the  produce  of  the  more  arid  Egyptian  soils,  is 
nlmost  the  only  grain  of  Nubia ; though  sometimes  the  ficoplc  raise  an  after-crop  of  barley  or  lentils. 
Tobacco  also,  a luxury'  in  universal  demand,  is  cultivated  with  success.  Sheep  are  red  on  the  tracts  unfit 
for  grain,  but  arc  by  no  means  very  numerous.  Camels  are  numerous  in  the  trading  towns  ; but  horses  are 
only  maintained  by  the  chiefs,  and  for  military  purposes.  The  Nubians  have  scarcely  any  manufacture 
which  can  be  termed  national.  The  women  make  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  mats  of  date  canes,  and 
the  necessary  implements  for  cooking. 

5037.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  N ubia  is  less  limited.  Being  the  only  practicable  line  through  the 
desert,  it  forma  the  medium  of  communication  for  Arabia  and  Egypt  with  the  vast  regions  of  central 
Africa.  Cotton  goods,  toys,  anna,  and  a variety  of  trifling  articles,  are  carried  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and 
ivory,  but  chiefly  for  slaves.  These  are  purchased  from  Darfour  or  Kordofan,  where  they  are  obtained  by 
war,  or  by  mere  slave-hunting,  from  the  still  more  savage  countries  in  their  vicinity.  This  is  almost  entirely 
a transit  trade  : for  though  a considerable  number  are  kept  by  the  great  in  Dongola,  M era  we,  Sennaar,  tec. 
by  much  the  larger  proportion  is  sent  across  the  deserts  to  Egypt,  or  by  Suakim  to  Arabia  The  chief 
seats  of  this  traffic  are  Mahaas,  Dongola,  and  particularly  Shendi,  in  which  last  Burckhardt  supposes  that 
5000  slaves  arc  annually  exposed  for  sale  The  alaves  from  eleven  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  are  the 
most  valued,  and  bring  fifteen  or  sixteen  dollars.  Above  that  age,  they  are  considered  Intractable,  and  rarely 
sell  for  more  than  eight  or  ten.  The  good  treatment  of  the  slave*  is  limited  to  that  which  mere  self-interest 
imperiously  dictates.  The  necessary  supply  of  food,  and  whatever  is  absolutely  essential  to  health,  is  regu. 
larly  furnished.  In  the  early  part  of  the  journey,  while  these  unfortunate  victims  are  yet  near  their  native 
country,  they  arc  treated  with  kindness  and  indulgence,  though  narrowly  watched  ; but  when  they  are  once 
beyond  the  Nile,  more  severe  measures  are  resorted  to,  without  hesitation.  It  is  a common  saying,  with  regard 
to  a refractory  slave,  “ I/et  him  pass  the  Berber,  and  the  whip  shall  teach  him  obedience.*'  The  more 
violent  are  secured  by  long  jioles  fastened  behind  with  cords;  and  at  night  they  are  put  in  irons,  lire  final 
destiny,  however,  of  these  unhappy  persons  Is  by  no  means  so  Icvere  as  that  of  those  employed  to  till  the 
ground  in  the  European  settlements. 


Sect.  VI.  Civil  arul  Social  State. 

5038.  The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  line  of  territory  consist  of  two  leading  races.  The 
first  is  the  proper  Nubian,  called  Berbers  or  Barabras  ; a class  strictly  native,  and  of  the 
same  race  with  those  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  districts  of  Barbary.  The  banks 
beyond  Dongola,  and  the  still  more  southerly  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  are  inhabited  by 
negroes;  though  between  them  is  interposed  the  tract  of  Berber,  held  by  a mixture  of 
Nubians  and  Arabs. 

503p.  The  Nubians  are  in  a very  rude  stale , and  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  any  of  the  arts  and  improve- 
ments of  civilised  society.  Many  of  them,  even  a little  above  Egypt,  were  found  by  Belzoni  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  money.  Like  savages,  they  prized  looking-glasses  and  shining  toys  more  highly  than 
articles  of  real  value.  Their  food  consists  of  dhourra,  ground  between  two  stones,  and  t«ked  into  cake* 
without  leaven,  over  which  they  pour  onion  sauce,  broth,  or  milk.  They  make  from  it  bouza,  a species  of 
l»eer,  in  which  they  indulge  to  excess.  Their  houses  arc  roughly  built  either  of  mud  or  loose  stones  : tn  the 
former  case,  they  are  roofed  with  leaves  of  the  date  tree.  A cap  of  cloth  or  linen,  and  a woollen  mantle 
or  cotton  shirt,  form  all  the  attire  which  is  considered  necessary  ; and,  in  many  cases,  even  this  is  thought 
superfluous. 

5040.  The  Nubians  are  generally  a handsome  race,  well  made,  strong,  and  muscular.  The  countenances 
as  well  a»  the  demeanour  of  the  females  arc  sweet  and  pleasing,  and  they  axe  said  to  be  strictly  observant  of 
their  matrimonial  engagements.  In  the  small  and  secluded  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  a primitive  simplicity  of  manners  u|  pears  to  prevail,  and  a number  who  go  to  act  as  porters 
In  the  cities  of  Egypt  are  considered  remarkably  nonest  In  the  large  trading  towns,  which  arc  chiefly 
inhabited  by  slave  merchants,  the  utmost  profligacy  of  manners  prevails. 

Sect.  VII.  I.ocal  Geography. 

50-11.  There  are  no  data  for  exhibiting  the  divisions  of  Nubia  in  any  precise  or  definite 
form.  Beginning,  however,  with  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  proceeding  up  the  Nile,  we 
shall  obtain  a rapid  view  of  its  varied  objects. 

504 J.  In  that  close  valley  to  irhieh  tee  note  ascend , the  natural  feature*,  though  striking,  are  uniform  and 
monotonous.  The  Nile  flows  la-tween  rocks,  which  either  overhang  its  stream,  or  leave  room  only  for  tittle 
patches  of  cultivation  ; amt  the  modern  inhabitant*  arc  poor  and  rude.  The  banks,  however,  as  in  Egypt, 
arc  diversified  at  short  interval*  with  ancient  monuments  of  a grand  and  striking  chararter.  Instead  of 
l»eing  composed  of  masonry,  they  are  in  many  and  the  most  remarkable  Instances,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rodt. 
After  passing  a small  temple  at  Drbod,  and  a number  of  singular  ruined  enclosures  at  El  Umbarakat  and 
Sardah,  we  Arrive  at  Kalabshe,  the  first  Nubian  temple  on  a great  scale.  The  propylon  is  120  fleet  long,  and 
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50  feet  high  ; but  the  portico  is  entirely  wanting,  and  it*  destruction  seeing  to  have  been  effected  by  violence, 
as  the  remaining  parts  are  in  good  preservation,  particularly  the  colour*.  A golden  lamp,  evidently 
Grecian,  was  lately  found  among  the  ruins.  At  the  distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile  is  a small  temple, 
with  the  ruins  of  a considerable  town,  about  a mile  in  length,  supposed  by  Burckhardt  to  be  the  ancient 
Taint  ia 

50*3.  After  passing  Garba  Dendour,  we  come  to  Gt/rthe,  or  Guerfrh  Hasson,  which  presents  the  first 
specimen  of  the  excavated  temples  of  Ethiopia.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  hewn  out  of  a perpendicular 
rock.  The  entrance  is  adorned  not  only  with  large  columns,  but  with  three  colossal  statues,  eighteen  feet 
high,  the  workmanship  of  which  appeared  to  Bclzoni  to  display  the  mere  Infancy  of  the  art  The  figures 
were  such  as  barely  to  indicate  that  men  were  meant  to  be  represented,  and  their  faces  were  a caricature  of 
that  of  the  negro.  About  nine  mile*  above  Is  Dakki,  a much  more  elegant  structure,  situated  in  a plain, 
which  appears  once  to  have  been  cultivated,  but  which  is  now  covered  with  sand.  There  are  smaller  edifices 
at  Olfeilna  and  Lcboua,  but  nothing  of  much  Importance  occur*  till  we  reach  Drhr , or  Dern\  reckoned  the 
capital  of  Lower  Nubia,  about  130  mile*  above  Syene  It  possesses  little  either  of  extent  or  elegance.  The 
houses,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a few  belonging  to  the  chief*,  rarely  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height, 
are  built  of  mud  and  stone*  intermingled.  There  is  an  excavated  temple,  but  not  of  much  importance.  A 
few  mites  above  1*  Ibrim,  itrikingly  situated  on  an  almost  perpendicular  rock  which  overhangs  the  Nile,  and 
considered  a strong  military  post  against  the  Arabs  The  Mamelukes  occupied  Ibrim  on  their  retreat 
from  Egypt,  but  on  being  obliged  to  leave  it,  they  entirely  destroyed  the  place,  which  has  remained  ever 
since  uninhabited.  The  date  plantations  round  it  are  considerable. 

5014.  The  country  above  presents  little  of  interest  ; rude  villages,  date  plantations  on  the 


eastern  bank,  total  barrenness  on  the 
western.  About  fifty  miles  above 
Delir  appears  the  grandest  monu- 
ment of  Nubia,  Jbsambul , whose 
excavated  chambers  rival  the  proudest 
boasts  of  Thebes  and  Tentyra.  This 
temple  [Jig.  795.)  is  cut  out  of  a 
solid  rock,  rising  perpendicularly 
about  600  feet  from  the  Nile.  The 
entrance,  however,  when  first  visited 
by  Burckhardt,  was  choked  up 
with  such  immense  masses  of  sand, 
that  all  idea  of  penetrating  seemed- 
out  of  the  question.  Beizoni,  by 
almost  unexampled  exertion  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  obstacles, 
and  found  the  interior  (fig.  796.)  truly  magnificent.  The  pronaos,  57  feet  long  and  512 
v - * - 


796 


feet  wide,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  square 
pillars,  each  pillar  being  adorned  with  a figure 
elegantly  executed.  Hieroglyphics,  painted 
sculptures,  colossal  statues,  and  all  the  ornaments 
which  characterise  Egyptian  temples,  are  pro- 
fusely employed.  Battles,  storming  of  castles, 
triumphs,  particularly  over  the  Ethiopians,  with 
captive  groups  of  that  race,  are  the  subjects 
chiefly  represented.  The  exterior  of  the  temple 
is  1 17  feet  wide,  and  86  feet  high  ; but  the  most 
remarkable  feature  consists  of  four  colossi, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sphynx,  are  the 
largest  sculptured  figures  in  Egypt  or  Nubia. 
Burckhardt,  who  saw  only  the  shoulder  of  one 
of  them  above  the  sand,  conjectured,  from  its 
dimensions,  that  the  whole  would  be  65  or  70  feet.  Belxoni,  after  removing  the  sand,  found 
it  51  feet,  not  including  the  cap,  which  was  14  feet.  Of  these  colossi,  one  is  still  buried, 


and  another  thrown  down. 


50*5.  With  Ibfcambul  terminate  the  ancient  monument*  belonging  to  that  part  of  Nubia  which  border*  on 
Egypt.  Above,  at  the  distance  of  a day**  sail  and  a half,  t*  Ethkt.  the  reside  nee  of  a eachcfT,  and  situated 
on  a larger  extent  of  wooded  and  cultivated  land  than  intervene*  between  it  and  Syene.  Another  day'*  sail 
leads  to  Wady  Haifa,  the  second  cataract  Here,  too,  European*  have  been  disappointed  of  finding  a mighty 
waterfall.  This  cataract,  like  the  first,  is  formed  by  several  thousand  rocky  Islands,  through  which  the  Nile 
dashes  amid  cloud*  of  foam,  and  is  whirled  and  tossed  in  perpetual  eddies.  The  rocks  consist,  not  of  granite, 
but  of  a species  of  black  marble ; and  the  islets,  being  covered  with  patches  of  verdure,  and  several  even 

inhabited,  produce  a picturesque 
effect,  and  relieve  that  aspect  of 
extreme  desolation,  which  charac. 
tenses  the  scenery  of  the  first 
cararact 

SOtfi.  The  territory  of  M ah  ass 
may  be  described  in  a manner 
nearly  similar ; and  the  rude  and 
violent  character  of  Its  chief  ob- 
liged Burckhardt  here  to  termi- 
nate his  career  of  Nubian  discorcrjt 
Majestic  ruins,  however,  continue 
to  be  scattered  along  the  bank, 
among  which,  pre-eminent  beauty 
is  displayed  by  tho  temple  of  Solvb 
[Jig.  *97.).  The  remain*  consist 
vowri  * statu*  only  of  a range  of  solitary  columns. 
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but  these  are  of  such  peculiar  lightness  and  elegance,  that  they  may  come  into  competition  with  any  of 
those  which  adorn  the  banka  of  the  Nile. 

50*7.  Wady  cl  Hadjar  and  SuJtkvt  arc  rude  and  sterile  territories,  in  which  the  range  of  culture  scarcely 
extends  beyond  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  poor  village*,  when  not  under  the  dominion  of 
Egypt,  are  ruled  over  and  oppressed  by  a succession  of  turbulent  little  chieftains.  They  contain,  however, 
the  temples  of  Scmnch  and  Amarah.  tne  remains  of  which  possoas  considerable  beauty. 

5048.  From  Dar  Mahass  the  traveller  enters  the  territory  of  Dongola.  The  vicinity  of  the  river  continues 
to  present  the  aspect  of  a narrow  belt  of  cultivated  land,  rescued  from  the  surrounding  desolation  ; but  this 
belt,  hitherto  on  the  eastern,  is  now  on  the  western  bank.  Dongola,  besides,  presents  tracts  of  more  brilliant 
fertility  and  beauty  than  any  part  of  Lower  Nubia  High  granite  rocks  enclose  the  green  and  cultivated 
valley  of  Jarjar,  which  flourishes  in  freshness  and  fertility  in  the  bosom  of  the  wildest  waste.  Immediately 
beyond  is  a pass  called  the  Water's  Mouth,  which  is  represented  as  exhibiting  a scene  of  grandeur  and  wild, 
ness,  superior  to  those  at  the  first  and  second  cataract  It  is  formed  by  a succession  of  huge  and  detached 
masses  of  naked  rock,  and  of  large  fragments  scattered  on  the  plain.  Below  is  the  large  island  of  Argo,  a spot 
of  peculiar  and  striking  fertility,  forming,  in  the  bosom  of  the  desert,  the  most  luxuriant  natural  garden,  'lire 
air  is  full  of  fragrance,  and  the  palm  trees  arc  rendered  melodious  by  the  song  of  numberless  birds,  among 
whose  notes  that  of  the  dove  is  predominant  A narrow  mound  separates  this  fairy  land  from  the  regions  of 
barrenness  and  death,  and  this  display  of  nature's  bounties  singularly  contrasts  with  the  wide  surrounding 
expanse  of  sandy  desert  In  one  part  of  it  are  found  two  colossal  statues,  lying  on  the  ground,  2J  feet  in 
length,  and  the  sculpture  of  which  displays  considerable  skill,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
materials  are  peculiarly  hard. 

50*0.  About  ten  miles  above  Argo  is  Maragga,  or  Sew  Dongola.  This  last  name  was  given  to  it  by  the 
Mamelukes,  who,  during  their  temporary  occupation  of  this  country,  made  it  their  capital  They  converted  it, 
though  built  only  of  mud.  into  a very  neat  town,  with  several  large  courts  or  -quare*.  The  »urroundina 
country,  naturally  the  richest  in  the  whole  territory,  was  greatly  improved  by  them.  Old  Dongola,  which 
appears  at  no  time  to  have  answered  to  its  ancient  reputation,  is  now  a miserable  mass  of  . c sand, 

which,  when  Poncet  was  there,  had  already  made  large  encroachments,  has  now  buried  the  ceuuc  of  the 
town,  and  divided  it  into  two  separate  parts. 

5050.  The  Nile , in  the  tract  which  wc  now  approach,  no  longer  flows  in  that  straight  direction  from  north 
to  south,  which  marks  almost  the  whole  of  its  known  course.  Soon  after  receiving  theTaraxze.it  makes 
a great  bend,  and  for  about  200  miles  flows  southward,  contrary  and  parallel  to  its  former  < ourse.  It  then 
bends  again,  and  renews  its  usual  northerly  course,  which  it  maintain'  through  Dongola  and  Nubia.  It  thus 
forms  three  parallel  channels,  enclosing  two  peninsulas,  which  contain  a greater  extent  of  cultivated  land, 
and  support  a larger  population,  than  any  part  of  Lower  Nubia.  The  middle  channel,  or  tha: 
southward,  parallel  to  tne  Dongola  branch.  Is  occupied  by  the  Sheygya , a race  of  negroes,  peculiarly  roving, 
fearless,  ami  warlike.  They  have  numerous  slaves,  whom  they  employ  in  tilling  the  ground,  am1 

ing  all  laborious  offices,  while  they  devote  themselves  entirely  to  arms.  They  niAke  liattle  a scene  of  gaictv, 
rush  laughing  into  the  field,  and  address  their  enemy  with  the  Eastern  salutation,  “ Peace  be  with  sou." 
Disdaining  the  improved  instruments  of  modem  warfare,  they  have  obstinately  adhered  to  their  ancient 
arms  the  lance  and  the  shield.  Even  with  these,  they  fought  a most  obstinate  battle  at  Korti  with  the  troops 
of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  It  ended,  however,  in  tneir  entire  discomfiture , after  which  they  put  to  death  their 
necromancers,  who  had  deluded  them  with  predictions  of  victory,  and  submitted  to  the  invader.  Rumour, 
however,  since  states,  that  they  have  risen  In  the  rear  of  the  Pacha's  troops ; and  it  does  no«,  indeed,  seeio 
very  probable  that  a race  thus  tierce  and  restless,  inhabiting  so  distant  and  inaccessible  a tract,  should  remain 
In  quiet  subjection  to  Egypt. 

5051.  J ferawe,  perhaps  the  ancient  Meroe,  capital  of  the  Sheygya,  is  situated  on  the 
Nile.  The  modern  town  is  large,  being  supposed  to  contain  about  10,000  souls;  but  the 
bouses  are  built  of  mud,  and  the  streets  are  long  and  gloomy.  In  its  vicinity,  however,  is 
situated  a range  of  the  grandest  monuments  which  Ethiopia  can  boast.  A lofty  eminence, 
called  Djebel  el  Berkel,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  presents,  partly  cut  out  of  its  rocks,  partly 
built  along  its  sides,  seven  or  eight  temples,  the  largest  of  which  may  rival  the  most  magni- 
ficent monuments  of  Egypt.  It  is  450  feet  long,  by  159  wide,  and  the  principal  interior 
chamber  is  147  feet  by  111.  Sculptures  and  hieroglyphics,  of  a religious  import,  cover  the 
walls  in  equal  profusion  as  in  Egypt.  The  symbols  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  that  primary 
object  of  Ethiopian  worship,  hold  of  course  the  foremost  place.  These  works  appear  to 
great  disadvantage,  since  they  consist,  not  of  the  solid  and  durable  materials  w hich  compose 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  but  of  a friable  sandstone,  the  surface  of  w'hich  has,  in  a great 
measure,  wasted  away.  Considerable  skill  seems  to  be  displayed  in  some  of  the  workman- 
ship ; though  other  parts  of  it  are  inferior.  Near  these  temples  are  seventeen  pyramids, 

of  no  remarkable  dimensions  ; 
but  at  El  Belial,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles,  there 
is  a very  magnificent  range, 
though  still  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  Egyptian  structures. 
The  largest  (Jig . 798.)  stands 
on  a base  1 52  feet  square  ; and, 
though  diminished  in  height  by 
the  fall  of  a great  port,  still 
rises  to  103  feet.  One  very 
curious  feature  is  presented  by 
the  existence,  w ithin  its  interior, 
of  another  pyramid,  of  a differ- 
ent age  and  style  of  architec- 
ture, but  much  more  entire  than 
that  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

5052.  Beyond  the  head  qf  the  branch,  the  Nile  it  joined  by  iU  great  tributary  the  Tocaxxe,  which  has  flowed 
through  Abyssinia.  A Berlier  population  again  appear*  j and  the  name  of  Berber  is  even  given  to  a sucres, 
cion  of  four  Urge  village*  vituatcd  along  the  river,  The  inhabitants  arc  a very  tine  race,  as  to  bodily  qualu 
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tie*:  they  are  somewhat  taller,  and  much  stronger,  than  the  Egyptians.  Though  their  colour  is  nearly  a* 
black  aa  that  of  the  negro,  they  have  very  different  features : indeed,  they  are  handsome,  both  in  face  and 
person.  Their  moral  character,  however,  as  drawn  by  Burckhardt,  appears  under  the  most  unfavourable 
colours.  Consisting  of  slave-trader*.  or  having  continual  intercourse  with  that  class  of  men.  they  con- 
tract all  the  irregular  habits  which  their  mode  of  life  tends  to  generate.  Among  their  bad  qualities, 
treachery  and  avidity  predominate  -f  and  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  they  trample  upon  every  ordinance,  human 
and  divine  The  inek’s  authority  is  little  regarded  among  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  perpetual 
private  quarrels,  and  terminate  every  dispute  by  the  law  of  the  strongest  They  are  also  addicted  to  intoxi. 
cation  and  evenr  species  of  debauchery.  Farther  up  the  Nile  is  Shendi,  or  Chendi,  a town  still  subject  to  the 
Arabs  which  Mr.  Bruce  found  in  a state  of  decay,  and  not  containing  above  250  mud  houses : but,  when 
Burckhardt  visited  it,  a protecting  government  had  again  rendered  it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  cen- 
tral Africa ; particularly  that  In  slaves,  of  whom  about  5000  are  supposed  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  Shendi. 
Near  this  place  Is  a range  of  monuments,  the  existence  of  which  was  reported  to  Bruce,  and  which  were 


us  that  the  name  of  Mcrawe,  and  the  ruins  on  a much  greater  scale  at  that  place,  give  it  a decided  claim  to 
preference  in  this  respect. 

5063.  Soon  after  leaving  Shendi,  the  territory  qf  Sennaar  begins  $ but  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  still  sandy 
and  barren,  diversified  only  by  occasional  woods  and  cultivation.  About  fifty  miles  above  Is  Gerri,  a large 
village,  and  near  it  Is  a ferry  across  the  Nile,  joining  the  road  which  leads  through  the  desert  to  llongola. 
Soon  after,  another  grand  feature  occurs:  the  junction  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  or  White  River,  coming  from 
the  west  and  from  ccutral  Africa,  and  of  the  Axreek.  or  Blue  River,  coming  from  Abyssinia ; which  two  great 
streams  uniting  form  the  Nile.  The  controversy  which  is  the  Nile,  seems  now  universally  decided  in  favour 


of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  which  is  described  by  Bruce  himself  as  the  largest  of  the  two.  Halfaia,  a large,  hand, 
some,  and  pleasant  town,  is  situated  near  the  junction.  Tiie  tropical  rains  here  begin  to  be  felt,  and  relieve 
the  territory  from  that  general  barrenness,  and  dependence  upon  inundation,  which  characterise  Egypt 
and  Nubia. 


5054.  In  ascending  the  Blue  Hirer  we  pass  Hcrbagi  and  Gidid,  two  considerable  villages;  then,  about  a 
hundred  miles  above  the  junction,  we  come  to  Sennaar.  This  Is  the  most  important  ana  populous  kingdom 
throughout  all  that  tract  which  bears  the  name  of  Nubia.  Its  fertility,  however,  is  not  maintained  by  inun- 
dation, hut  by  the  tropical  rains,  which  are  here  considerable,  though  not  so  violent  as  in  regions  more  imme- 
diately under  the  equator.  Through  their  influence,  the  country  in  August  and  September  assumes  a 
verdant  and  delightful  aspect,  and  a number  of  lakes  are  formed.  On  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  the  dhourra 
ripens,  and  the  country  acquires  a yellow  appearance.  Soon  afterwards,  the  lakes  dry  up,  the  country  becomes 
parched,  “ all  the  beauty  disap|K*ars,  and  bare  scorched  Nubia  returns,  with  all  its  terrors  of  (>oisonous  winds 
and  moving  sands,  glowing  and  ventilated  with  sultry  blasts."  The  hones  of  Sennaar  are  fine,  and  the 
horned  cattle  are  represented  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world  : but  there  is  something, 
cither  in  the  air,  or  m the  rank  vegetation,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  animals  to  be  bred,  or  even  to  live 
In  it  the  whole  year  round ; and  they  require  to  be  removed  frequently  to  the  dry  grounds,  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  river.  The  present  native  government  of  Sennaar  was  formed  in  1504,  by  the  conquest  of  the 


he  conquest  of  the 


Shilluks,  a race  of  negroes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad.  It  has  been  in  theory,  entirely 
despotic  ; the  inhabitants  assuming,  even  as  a boast,  the  title  of  slaves  : but,  even  in  Bruce's  thnc-the  mili- 
tary officers  had  usurped  the  whole  actual  power,  and  left  to  the  king  little  more  than  the  name  The  troops 


amounted  to  14,000,  consisting  chiefly  of  a race  of  negroes,  called  Nuba,  occupying  the  country  between 
Sennaar  and  Abyssinia.  The  infantry  were  bad  ; but  the  cavalry,  amounting  to  1800,  were  equal  to  any  in 
the  world  'This  country  was  lately  occupied  by  the  army  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  entered  Sennaar  with 
little  or  no  opposition  ; but  the  general  insurrection  since  raised  in  their  rear  has  probably  restored  the  native 


ias  probably  restored  the  native 
power  to  complete  independence.  The  city  of  Sennaar  has  been  supposed  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants ; but, 
according  to  Cailliaud,  they  do  not  exceed  9000.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay  with  flat  roofs,  and,  except 
those  of  the  great  officers,  are  small,  and  do  not  consist  of  more  than  one  story.  The  palace  is  four  stories 
high,  built  of  burnt  brick,  but  in  a ruinous  state.  Although  Sennaar  produces  abundantly  dhourra,  millet. 


cloth  from  Surat,  which,  made  into  a specie*  of  long  robe  or  shirt,  forms  the  universal  dress  of  the  country. 
Spices,  hardware,  toys,  narticu  lari  y a specie*  of  Venetian  black  beads,  are  also  In  demand 
5055.  To  the  south  qf  Sennaar  ts  Fazuclo,  a hilly  territory,  forming  a province  of  the  former  country, 
though  still  governed  by  its  own  prince.  Beyond  it  extends  a vast  range  of  mountainous  districts,  colled 
Dyre,  and  Tegala,  or  Taggula.  It  is  nearly  independent ; but  the  wild  inhabitants  are  hunted  and  carried  off  as 
slave*  to  Sennaar,  where,  however,  they  are  well  treated,  and  employed  even  as  troop*,  to  keep  in  subjection 
the  Arab  inhabitant*.  The  gold  mine*  arc  found  chiefly  in  a district  called  Quamaml;  but,  when  the  Egyptian 
expedition  had  reached  it,  by  great  efforts  and  sacrifices,  they  found  them  very  poor,  the  ore  being  extracted 
in  small  quantities,  and  with  great  labour,  from  sand  and  earth.  To  the  west,  along  the  Bahr  cl  Abiad, 
dwell  the  Shilluk  negroes,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  conquered  Sennaar  in  1504,  and  now  assume  the  title 
of  Funje.or  lords.  El  Alcfe,  or  Alai*,  their  capital,  seems  merely  to  consist  of  a tract  of  country,  formed 
into  islands  by  branches  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  and  densely  peopled.  They  employ  themselves  much  in  flsh- 
init  and  have  many  boats,  in  which  they  sailed  upon  .Sennaar,  and  eflbcted  their  conquest  The  rountry 


general  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with  large  woods,  but  diversified  by  one  or  two  ranges  of  mountains. 

5066.  The  deserts  to  the  east  and  u>cit  qf  Nubia  next  claim  our  notice  The  Nile,  particularly  lietwccn 
Berber  and  l>ongola,  has  a winding  course,  the  following  of  which  would  render  the  commercial  route  to 
Egypt  very  circuitous.  The  caravans,  therefore,  with  that  enterprising  courage  which  characterises  the 
inland  trade  of  Africa,  have  struck  a route  across  tracts  where,  for  many  hundred  miles,  no  human  habit- 
ation is  to  be  seen,  and  only  a few  bands  of  predatory  Arabs  procure  for  their  flocks  a scanty  herbage.  The 
eastern  route  from  Berber  to  Syene,  forming  a line  of  about  500  miles,  has  been  travelled  by  Bruce  and  by 
Burckhardt,  and  by  both  without  meeting  a human  being.  It  does  not  present,  however,  unvaried  plains 
of  sand  like  those  which  constitute  the  western  deserts  of  Africa.  It  contains  mountains,  some  1000  feet 
high  and  interspersed  with  wadys,  or  valleys,  affording  a supply  of  water,  and  supporting  some  tree*,  shrubs, 
and  gras*.  Many  days’  Joumcv  elapse  without  travellers  having  an  ojiportunity  of  filling  their  bags  with 
water.  Its  aspect  i*  extremely  rugged ; but  Burckhardt,  after  having  passed  through  those  of  Sue*  and 
Sinai  did  not  think  it  quite  so  dreary.  ... 

'*157  The  western  desert  appears  much  more  desolate.  Travellers,  indeed,  after  their  departure  from 
Siout  are  refreshed  at  Charje,  or  the  Great  Oasis  ; but,  having  quitted  its  limits,  find  nothing  but  an  unvaried 
waste  of  sand.  Even  the  wells,  which  occur  only  at  a wide  distance,  and  of  which  the  principal  are  at  Sheb, 
Sell  me  and  Leghea,  though  they  produce  a verdure  which  relieves  somewhat  the  nakedness  of  the  desert, 
offer  nothing  which  can  be  food  for  man  or  beast.  Foncet  strongly  describes  the  painful  impression  made  by  a 
scene  **  where  we  meet  neither  with  beast,  gras*,  nor  even  so  much  a*  a gnat ; and  sec  nothing  hut  maun- 
tains  of  sand  carcasses  and  bone*  of  camels.”  The  caravan  to  Darfour  has  about  MM)  miles  of  this  tract  to 
nun  through*  ere  it  reaches  t’ubcubca.  That  to  Sennaar,  again,  touche*  the  Nile  at  Mo*cho,  and  proceed* 
through  Dongola  to  KortL  It  then  strikes  across  the  desert  of  Bahiouda,  which,  containing  a few  tree*  and 
hertJ*,  doe*  not  prc*cnt  *o  frightful  an  aspect  as  the  we*tcm  solitudes. 
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5058.  Another  tine  of  commercial  intercourse  reaches  across  from  the  district  of  Berber  to  the  Red  Ski.  It 
is  far  from  presenting  the  same  desert  aspect  as  those  just  described.  On  the  contrary,  the  district  of  Taka, 
through  which  It  passes,  is  famous  over  all  these  countries  for  its  extreme  fertility.  Though  the  capacities 
of  the  soil  are  by  no  means  duly  improved  by  cultivation,  yet  its  dhourra  sells  in  the  markets  of  Jidda  20  per 
cent  higher  than  that  of  Egypt  and  its  breeds  of  camels  and  oxen  are  said  to  be  eouaUy  excellent.  The  Arabs 
of  Taka  arc  a warlike  race,  engaged  in  almost  continual  contests  with  the  Bisnarecn,  a fierce  tribe,  who 
wander  over  the  neighbouring  deserts.  They  are  robust,  hardy,  hospitable  among  themselves,  but  accused  of 
treachery  and  inhospitality  to  strangers. 

5Q5&  After  three  days' journey  through  this  tract,  the  caravans  arrive  at  Suakin,  or  Sou  a km,  the  only  sea- 
port of  Nubia.  The  Island  on  which  it  is  situated  was  seised  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Turks,  who 
made  it  their  maritime  capital  on  the  Red  Sea.  De  Castro,  at  that  time,  found  it  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
flourishing  cities  of  the  East,  and  had  seen  nothing  equal  to  it  except  Lisbon.  All  this  splendour  lias 
vanished  with  the  loss  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  only  a few  wretched  dotes  arc  seen  unloading  their  cargoes  by 
the  side  of  some  miserable  houses.  The  Turks  still  retain  Suakin.  though  with  so  small  a force  that  they 
dare  not  set  foot  on  the  main  land  opposite.  The  harbour  retains  all  its  excellence,  being  capable  of  holding 
200  large,  besides  a prodigious  number  of  smaller  vessels.  The  conveyance  of  pilgrims  and  slave-trader*  to 
Jidda  is  the  only  supjxirt  of  what  remains  to  Souakin.  Two  minarets,  however,  attest  its  past  splendour, 
and  the  general  custom  of  whitewashing  the  houses  gives  it  still  a handsome  appearance  when  seen  at  a 
distance. 


Chap.  IV. 

AiriSlMlA. 

SOW).  After  tracing  upwards  the  course  of  the  Nile,  we  come  to  Abyssinia,  the  region  from 
which  that  river  derives  much  of  its  immense  store  of  waters.  The  Bohr  el  Ahead,  indeed. 
Bows  from  the  yet  unknown  interior  of  the  continent ; but  a large  portion  of  the  stream 
which  penetrates  Nubia,  and  inundates  Egypt,  is  poured  down  from  the  country  to  the  east- 
ward, where  the  mountains,  rising  to  a stupendous  height,  yield  copious  supplies  of  water. 
That  prune  element  of  tropical  cultivation  renders  Abyssinia  the  most  fertile  country  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  and,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  in  the  whole  continent. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect, 

5061.  Abyssinia,  in  a manner  insulated  amid  rocks,  deserts,  and  boundless  plains, 
though  it  has  imbibed  some  elements  of  civilisation,  has  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the 
civilised  world.  On  the  east,  it  is  judged  to  be  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea,  with  which, 
however,  the  proper  domain  of  Abyssinia  cornea  in  contact  only  at  one  point.  On  the  north 
it  communicates  with  the  deserts  of  Nubia,  traversed  by  wandering  Arabs.  On  the  west 
it  has  Sennaar ; and,  on  the  south,  the  Mahometan  kingdom  of  Adel,  or  Adaiel : but  the 
greater  part  of  these  two  last  frontier  lands  consists  of  wild  regions  occupied  by  the 
Galls,  who  always  ravaged,  and  have  recently  conquered,  a large  portion  of  the  Abyssinian 
monarchy.  It  is  difficult  even  to  guess  the  dimensions  of  a region  of  which  there  are  no 
fixed  limits,  measurements,  or  surreys ; but  somewhere  between  700  end  800  miles  from 
east  to  west,  500  and  600  from  north  to  south,  may  form  a tolerable  approximation. 

5068.  Abyssinia  has  been  described  as  entirely  a country  of  mountains.  Chain  succeeds 
chain  j and  the  level  tracts  which  cover  a great  extent  of  the  kingdom  bear  almost  all  the 
character  of  mere  mountain  valleys.  The  ridge  of  Lamalmon  is  the  best  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans, who  have  to  cross  it  in  entering  Abyssinia  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Gondar.  The 
mountains  of  Samen  (Jig.  799.  j to  the  south,  however,  are  still  more  lofty,  and  the  tame 

may  be  said  of  those  of  Gojam, 
which  give  rise  to  the  Abyssinian 
Nile.  Of  Shoe,  Efat,  Damot,  and 
the  other  southern  provinces,  our 
information  is  less  precise ; but  it 
appears  that  they  consist  equally  of 
an  alternation  of  high  mountains 
and  deep  valleys.  All  these  moun- 
tains present  forms  peculiarly  rug- 
ged and  precipitous.  The  repre- 
sentations given  by  Mr,  Salt  fully 
exhibit  the  chaos  of  rocky  masses  into 
which  these  mountains  are  thrown ; 
though  he  disputes  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  llruce,  who  represents  them, 
in  many  cases,  as  pyramids  pitched  on  their  tops.  In  many  of  these  mountains,  the  summit 
forms  a plain  of  some  extent,  encircled  by  walla  of  rock,  which  being  accessible  only  by 
ladders  and  cordage,  may  be  called  a natural  castle.  Such,  in  Amhara,  was  the  mountain 
of  Aruba  Geshen,  in  which  the  princes  of  the  blood  roysl  were  confined,  as  a security  against 
those  machinations  which  are  so  dangerous  in  an  unsettled  government. 
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5063.  Abyssinia  is  not  less  a country  of  rivers  than  of  mountains.  Tlie  eastern  tract, 
above  the  province  of  Gojam,  gives  rise  to  the  Ha  hr  el  Asrek , or  Blue  River,  so  much  cele- 
brated, in  modern  times,  as  presenting  the  long  sought- for  head  and  source  of  the  Nile.  It 
is,  indeed,  so  considered  in  Abyssinia;  and  all  the  Portuguese  travellers  and  missionaries, 
from  whom  alone  our  early  information  is  derived,  were  impressed  with  the  same  idea.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  Bruce  went  on  his  travels  with  tin’s  impression,  and  that, 
after  having  placed  his  glory  in  the  discovery,  he  should  have  been  slow  in  admitting  the 
observation  of  D’Anville,  that  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  admitted  to  be  the  greater  stream,  had 
in  all  respects  the  best  title  to  be  considered  as  the  Nile  of  the  ancients.  Numerous  waters 
rising  in  the  same  chain  of  mountains  flow  first  eastward,  and  form  the  great  lake  of 
Dembea,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  Abyssinian  geography.  From  the 
eastern  shore  of  this  lake  the  Blue  River  then  issues,  and,  making  a vast  semicircular  sweep 
round  the  province  of  Dainot,  passes  westward  not  far  from  its  original  source.  It  finally 
turns  northward,  receives  from  the  south  the  copious  accession  of  the  Maleg,  and,  becoming 
the  river  of  Sennaar,  falls  into  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  as  we  have  seen,  considerably  beyond  the 
Abyssinian  frontier.  The  Tacazze,  with  its  auxiliary  streams,  the  March  and  the  Coror, 
drains  all  the  high  chains  of  Western  Abyssinia,  then  makes  its  way  through  the  Nubian 
desert,  and  pours  its  large  tribute  into  the  Nile.  The  mountains  in  the  south  give  rise  to 
two  rivers,  the  Hanazo  and  the  Hawash,  which  direct  their  course  eastward,  but  meet  exten- 
sive plains  of  sand,  through  which  they  are  either  naturally  or  artificially  dispersed,  and  thus 
lost,  before  they  arrive  at  the  Red  Sea. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography . 

Subsect.  1.  Geology. 

5064.  ire  do  not  find  any  precise  information  regarding  the  geology  of  this  vast  alpine  land 
in  the  writings  of  travellers. 

Subsect.  2*  Botany. 

5065.  Abyssinia , doubtless,  in  its  vegetation,  as  in  its  geographical  position,  borders  on 
Egypt;  and  here  want  of  space  and  want  of  information  compel  us  to  be  very  brief;  for, 
though  two  eminent  modern  travellers  have  visited  that  country,  Bruce  and  Salt,  and 
though  one  of  these,  in  particular,  has  given  a chapter  to  the  most  remarkable  plants,  yet, 
for  want  of  scientific  names  and  descriptions,  they  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. Mr.  Salt's  collection,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  amounted  to  about  260  species, 
and  in  its  character  is  somewhat  extra-tropical,  bearing  but  little  affinity  to  the  vege- 
tation of  the  opposite  and  western  coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  same  latitudes.  In  the  Protea 
abyssinica,  observed  by  Bruce,  and  Pelargonium  aby&sinicum  and  Goissorrhiza  nbyssi- 
nica,  found  by  Salt,  it  more  resembles  that  of  Southern  Africa.  The  first  plant  Mr.  Bruce 
notices  is  the  Papyrus,  of  which  he  has  given  a full  history.  In  Abyssinia,  its  roots  are 
chewed  in  the  manner  of  liquorice,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  sweet  juice  is  thus 
obtained.  One  of  the  angles  of  the  stem  is  observed  to  stand  opposite  the  stream,  like  the 
cutwater  of  a boat,  or  the  sharp  angle  of  a buttress  of  a bridge,  by  which  the  pressure 
of  the  stream  upon  the  stalk  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

5066.  The  Balessan  Balm,  or  Balsam,  is  the  Amyris  Opobalsamum  (Linn.) 

Balsomodendrou  Opobalsamum  (De  Cand .),  of  which  a full  account  has  been  given  by 
Bruce.  The  Sassa  Myrrh,  or  Opocalpasum,  is  the  Juga  (?)  Sassa  of  Willdenow  and  De 
Candolle.  Thu  plant  yields  a very  light  gum,  which  Mr.  Bruce  believed  to  be  the  Opocal- 

pasum of  Galen.  In  water,  this  substance  swells,  turns  white,  and  loses  its  tenacity.  In 
quality  it  much  resembles  Gum  Tragacanth,  and  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  The  native 
merchants  use  it  to  set  a gloss  on  the  blue  cloths  of  Surat,  when  they  come  in  an  injured 
state  from  Mocha.  The  tree  that  produces  the  Sassa  is  as  high  as  our  largest  elms ; the 
gum  covers  almost  all  the  trunk  and  the  principal  branches,  issuing  in  large  globules, 
which  often  weigh  2 lbs.  each,  thougli  the  substance  is  of  a light  nature.  The  bark  is  thin 
and  bluish-white,  the  wood  white  and  very  hard  ; the  flowers  of  a crimson  red ; tlie 
filaments  of  a violet  red,  and  purple  at  their  extremities.  The  fruit  has  never  been 
observed. 

5067.  Ergett  y*  Dimmo  is  Desmanthus  divergens  of  Willdenow  and  De  Candolle ; Ergett 
cl  Krone,  Mimosa  polyacantha  (WiUd.)t  is  probably  not  different  from  M.  nsperata.  The 
Ensete  is  Musa  Ensete  (Gmel. ),  a species  of  Banana,  which  grows  in  the  Abyssinian 
marshes,  where  there  are  large  plantations  of  it ; and  it  is  almost  the  sole  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants. They  eat  the  green  leafless  stem,  which  is  many  feet  high,  and  an  excellent  vege- 
table; scraping  off  the  green  skin,  and  cooking  it  like  turnips,  which  it  somewhat  resembles 
in  flavour;  and  is  light,  wholesome,  and  of  easy  digestion.  The  Kol-Qual  is  the  Eu- 
phorbia antiquorum  ; and  though  Bruce  says  that  he  was  prepared  to  see  wonders,  yet 
that  this  tree  much  surprised  him.  The  ripe  fruit,  of  a crimson  colour,  and  borne  on 
the  top  of  the  branches,  gave  the  trees,  that  stood  thick  together,  a veil  of  the  most  vivid 
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red.  The  tree,  which  sends  out  most  vigorous  shoots,  is  succulent,  and  leafless  below, 
and  bears  many  golden-coloured  flowers,  succeeded  by  red  fruit.  From  the  green  leaves 
an  almost  Incredible  quantity  of  milk  issues ; and,  on  severing  two  of  the  finest  branches,  no 
less  than  four  gallons  flowed  out,  of  so  caustic  a nature  that,  though  the  sabre  used  for  the 
purpose  was  immediately  washed,  the  stain  long  remained.  When  the  tree  grows  old,  the 
branches  wither,  and,  in  place  of  milk,  the  inside  appears  to  be  full  of  powder,  which  is  to 
pungent,  that  the  small  dust  that  flies,  on  a touch,  from  the  branch,  excites  dreadful  sneer- 
ing, while  the  milky  juice  excoriates  the  fingers.  Still  the  woodpeckers  pierce  these  rotten 
boughs,  apparently  with  perfect  impunity.  The  only  use  the  Abyssinian:  make  of  this 
fluid  is  for  tanning  hides,  at  least  for  taking  off  the  first  hair.  The  Rack  appears  evi- 
dently, from  the  description  and  figure,  to  be  a species  of  Avicennia ; it  grows  near  the 
seashore,  and  the  Arabs  build  boats  of  the  wood,  which  is  hardened  by  the  sea,  and  to 
bitter  that  no  worm  will  touch  it-  Toothpicks,  made  of  it,  are  sold  in  small  bundles 
at  Mecca,  and  are  reputed  to  be  favourable  to  the  teeth,  gums,  and  breath.  The  Gir-Gir, 
or  Geshe  el  Aube,  a grass,  the  favourite  food  of  the  goats  about  Ras  el  Feel,  is  the  Andro- 
pogon  afer  ( Gmelin).  Kantuffa,  a thorny  tree,  which,  says  Bruce,  “ like  many  men  we 
meet  daily  in  society,  has  wrought  itself  into  a degree  of  reputation  and  respect,  from 
its  noxious  qualities,  and  the  power  it  has  of  doing  ill,  together  with  the  constant  exercise  of 
these  powers,  is  an  universal  nuisance  in  the  country  where  it  grows ; seizing  the  raiment  of 
the  men,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  and  giving  them  the  alternative  of  dropping  their  garments 
and  appearing  naked,  or  of  extricating  them,  torn  to  rags ; and  laying  bold  of  the  long 
hair  of  the  women.  So  dangerous  is  it  for  the  natives  of  Abyssinia  to  leave  this  thorn 
standing,  that  every  year,  when  the  king  marches,  among  the  needful  proclamations  this  is 
thought  needful,  ‘ Cut  down  the  Kantuffa  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  for  I know 
not  where  I am  going.’  The  wild  animals  well  know  the  shelter  that  this  shrub  affords 
them ; and  they  would  be  perfectly  secure  but  for  a hard-haired  kind  of  terrier,  of  the 
smallest  size,  who,  being  defended  from  the  thorns  by  bis  rough  coat,  goes  into  the  bush, 
and  brings  the  game,  one  by  one,  to  his  master."  This  plant  is  the  Pterolobium  lace  ran* 
of  Brown's  MS.  in  Salt’s  Abymnia,  and  the  Mimosa  (?)  Kantuffa  of  De  Candolle. 
Gaguedi  is  the  Protea  abysrinica.  Wanzey  ( Cardin  ahyainica  of  Brown  in  Salt’s  work)  is 
a common  tree  throughout  Abyssinia ; and  so  universally  planted  in  the  towns,  that  they 
have  the  appearance  of  a wood.  “ Gondar,  in  particular,  at  the  season  w hen  the  white  flower, 
of  this  tree,  which  come  out  in  a single  night’s  time,  appear,  looks  as  if  covered  with  white 
linen  or  new-fallen  snow.  To  this  tree,  and  the  coffee  tree,  divine  honours  are  paid  by  the 
Abyssinian*.  Under  its  shadow  the  king  is  chosen,  and  bolds  his  first  council ; and  his 
sceptre  is  a bludgeon  made  of  its  wood,  carried  in  state  before  him.  Farek  {BauAinia 
acuminata  of  Bruce,  not  Linn.),  the  Bauhinia  Farek  of  Desvaux,  was  found  on  the 
banks  of  a brook,  which,  falling  from  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  of  Geesh,  down  the 
south  face  of  the  precipice  where  the  village  is  situated,  runs  into  the  lake  Gooderoo.  It 
it  the  water  we  employed  for  common  uses,  not  daring  to  touch  that  of  the  Nile,  unless  in 
drinking  and  dressing  our  food.  It  grew  in  the  ride  of  a cliff*,  not  400  yards  from  the 
fountain  of  the  Nile  itself.  Its  name  of  Farek  itself  is  derived  from  the  division  of  the 
leaf.  Kuara  (the  Erythrina  akyuinica  Lamarck  and  De  Candolle)  (fig. 800. ),  is  a beau- 
tiful tree,  and  bean  a red  bean  with  a black  spot  in  the  middle, 
which  has  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  used  as  a weight  of  gold 
among  the  Shangalla,  and  where  that  metal  is  found,  all  over 
Africa ; and  repeated  experiments  have  proved  that  the  seeds 
vary  so  little  in  weight,  that  a better  choice  could  not  have 
been  made  between  the  collectors  and  buyers  of  gold.  From 
its  name  of  carat,  the  weight  of  gold  is  derived,  and,  passing 
from  the  gold  country  of  Africa  to  India,  it  came  to  be  used 
for  weighing  precious  stones,  especially  diamonds;  so  that  to 
this  day  both  gold  and  diamonds  are  said  to  be  so  many  carats 
fine.  Walkuffe  is  evidently  a plant  of  the  Natural  Order 
Buttueriaceae,  and  described  in  the  Encyclopedic  Bctmujve 
under  the  name  of  Walkuffia  Pentapetes.  But  it  is  probably 
not  different  from  Cavaniiles's  genus  Dombcya,  of  Bourbon 
and  the  Mauritius.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a tree  of  inimitable 
beauty.  Woogoioos,  a powerful  medicinal  plant,  grows  abund- 
antly in  Ras  cl  Feel,  where  dysenteries  reign  considerably ; “ Heaven  having  put  the  anti- 
dote in  the  same  place  with  the  poison.”  Both  there  and  through  all  Sennaar,  the 
inhabitants  are  well  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  and  it  was  successfully 
employed  on  Bruce  himself,  when  all  other  means  of  cure  had  failed.  Our  traveller 
brought  seeds  with  him  to  England,  and  the  plant  is  now  not  uncommon  in  our  stoves. 
8ir  Joseph  Banks  named  it,  in  honour  of  its  distinguished  discoverer,  Bruces  dysen- 
teries. Cusao  is  a celebrated  vermifuge  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  the  Hagenia  abysrinica 
of  Lamarck  (Batdma  abyuinica  of  Bruce).  The  Abyasinians  of  both  sexes,  and  at  all 
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ages,  arc  troubled  with  a terrible  disease,  which  custom,  however,  enables  them  to  bear  with 
some  indifference.  Every  individual,  once  a month,  evacuates  a targe  quantity  of  worms  ; 
and  the  method  of  promoting  these  evacuations  is  by  infusing  a handful  of  dry  Cusso 
flowers  in  about  two  English  pints  of  Bouza,  the  common  drink  of  the  country.  While 
taking  this  remedy,  the  patient  stays  in  the  house,  unseen  by  any  one,  from  morning  till 
night.  The  want  of  this  drug  is  thought  to  shorten  the  lives  of  those  Abyssinians  who 
travel.  It  is  always  planted  near  churches,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  or  village, 
and  grows  about  20  feet  high.  The  Teff,  or  Poa  abyssinica,  is  commonly  sown  all 
over  Abyssinia,  and  from  it  is  made  the  bread  generally  used  throughout  the  country, 
alike  by  the  king  aud  peasant.  The  manner  of  making  it  is  by  taking  a broad  earthen 
jar,  and,  having  made  the  pounded  grain  into  a lump  with  water,  they  set  it  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire,  where  it  begins  to  ferment;  they  then  bake  it  into  circular  cakes  about  two 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a spongy  soft  quality,  and  a sourish,  not  disagreeable  taste.  At 
the  Abyssinian  banquets  of  raw  meat,  the  flesh,  being  cut  in  small  bits,  is  wrapped  up  in 
pieces  of  this  bread,  with  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper.  The  principal  people  eat  the  White 
TelT,  which  is  made  of  finer  grain  ; and  the  coarser  sort  serves  the  poorer  classes.  Every 
man  wipes  bis  fingers  on  the  bread  which  be  leaves  for  his  successor,  which  Bruce  truly  cal  is 
“ a most  beastly  custom.”  The  Teff  bread,  after  being  well  toasted,  is  put  into  a large  jar, 
closely  covered,  after  being  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  warm  water  poured  on  it : it  is 
then  set  by  the  fire,  and  frequently  stirred ; after  three  or  four  days  it  acquires  a sourish 
taste,  and  is  what  they  call  Bouza,  or  the  common  beer  of  the  country. 

5068.  Ah  appendix  to  Bruce's  Abyssinia  contains  the  following,  more  or  less  interesting, 
plants ; but  to  which  we  dare  not  give  oilier  names  than  those  under  which  they  are  pub- 
lished : — “ Cassia  Fistula,”  which  Bruce  says,  though  growing  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  is  a stranger  in  these  places—  Abyssinia  is  its  native  soil,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
drug  which  it  produces  in  all  these  countries  is  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  its  native 
country.  The  “ Lehan,  or  Tabonucmontana,"  a tree  of  which  nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  and  fragrance.  “ Krilmha  ” appears  to  be  a species  of  Bamboo,  growing  to  a height 
of  55  feet,  and  to  have  been  worshipped  anciently  among  the  Agow  nation.  “ Anguale” 
is  a tree  found  near  the  river  Tacasze,  and  believed  to  be  what  bears  the  true  Frankincense ; 
and  it  produces,  indeed,  a gum  very  tike  it.  The  Gesh  is  a very  common  tree  in  Abyssinia, 
the  leaves  of  which  the  people  are  accustomed  to  put  in  their  bydromel  or  mead ; they 
ore  also  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  mass  from  which  the  Abyssinians  make 
bouza.  “ Merjoubey  “ indubitably  is  a species  of  Solanum,  whose  fruit,  combined  with 
other  ingredients,  is  used  as  a cathartic.  The  “ Nub  " ( Pofymnia  frondosa)  a syngenesious 
plant,  yet  in  the  description  said  to  be  a species  of  Sesainum.  It  is  from  this  herb  they 
extract  most  of  their  vegetable  oil.  “ Umfar,  or  Amfar,”  is  determined  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be 
a Buddies  {li.  acuminata).  “ Kummel  ” is  stated  to  be  a species  of  Mimusops,  of  which 
the  fruit  is  probably  esculent,  though  nothing  is  said  of  its  properties. 


SuascCT.  8.  Zoology- 

5069.  The  Zoology  of  Abyssinia  is  still  but  imperfectly  known,  although  the  general 
accounts  given  by  Bruce,  and  by  subsequent  travellers,  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  the 
general  reader  : the  first  of  these  writers,  however,  is  frequently  inaccurate.  The  Elephants, 
Rhinoceros,  Lion,  and  some  kind  of  Panther,  are  not  uncommon  ; while  the  northern 
Giraffe,  Cameiopardalua  antiquorum,  Sus.,  now  known  to  inhabit  Nubia,  is  in  all  pro- 
bability found  in  the  less  frequented  parts  of  Abyssinia. 

5070.  Among  the  more  local  quadrupeds  we  may  enumerate  the  following : — 

Maloti*  Brwil.  Hnicff'i  Fcnnic.  I Hyras  Syriac  u*.  Syrian  Hrrax,  | Sdurua  radian*  A«p.  Abyadnlan  Squirrel. 

Virefrs  Civet.  I Antilope  N<enimertnfii  Rap.  Block-  ] Capra  Jactx.  Abyaainlxc  ibex. 

Lynx  Ctunu.  Booted  Lynx.  | fronted  Antelope. 


5071.  The  Civet  {Jig . 801.)  is  the  only  quadruped  we  shall  particularly  notice,  as  fiaving 
801  long  been  celebrated  for  the  odoriferous  substance  which 
it  yields.  This  animal  measures  about  two  feet  and  a half 
in  length ; ttie  tail  is  not  more  than  one  foot,  and  the 
height  one  foot  and  a quarter : the  body  is  marked  by 
narrow,  black,  transverse  bands  upon  a grey  ground,  nar- 
row, and  parallel  with  each  other  on  the  shoulders,  larger 
on  the  body  and  the  thighs,  and  w hich  sometimes  form 
eyelike  spots,  like  those  on  the  panther:  the  tail  has  four 
or  five  black  rings,  and  is  broadly  lipped  by  the  same 
colour.  The  odoriferous  substance  is  contained  in  a bag,  opening  by  a narrow  cleft  near 
the  vent : this  scent  was  formerly  in  much  more  request  than  it  is  now.  The  Civet  of  India 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Africa : and  Father  Poncct  has  asserted  that  Emfras,  a town  of  Abys- 
sinia, is  celebrated  for  the  Civet  trade,  an  immense  number  of  these  animals  being  there 
brought  up  in  a state  of  domestication  for  this  sole  purpose.  He  furl  her  affirms,  that  with 
some  of  these  merchants  he  has  soen  upwards  of  300.  The  Civet  is  a particularly  drowsy 
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animal,  and  is  roused  from  sleep  with  much  difficulty.  When  irritated,  the  odour  of  musk 
becomes  stronger,  and  from  time  to  time  it  falls  from  the  pouch  in  small  piece*  about  the 
size  of  a nut. 


5071  The  Abuisinian  Ibtr  (Capra  Jaeta  Ham.  Smith)  is  but  imperfectly  known,  and [merits  the  attention 
at  future  travellers.  It  i*  supposed  to  be  the  animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job,  undo-  the  name  of  JaaL 
This  in  ter  cling  species,  difftring  in  many  respects  from  the  European  Ibga,  is  said  to  be  numerous  in  the 

'"fltfTA*' neDomrUic  (Jjrasre  of  aUr*?w^ite  breed,  with  ions  horns ; but  the  creator  numto  are  wiously 
coloured.  The  Abvssinian  breed  of  hunched  cattle  is  somewhat  peculiar,  they  are  marled  with  black  and 
white  In  clouds : low  on  the  legs,  with  the  horns  hanging  loose,  forming  small  homy  hooks  neatly  of  equal 
thickness  to  the  point  ; turning  freely  either  way,  and  hanging  against  the  cheeks  This  breed,  by  being 
transferred  to  Cafttarta,  and  crossed  with  the  stralghubacked,  has  lost  its  hump:  it  is  esteemed  eery 
valuable.  ( H . Smith.) 

<074.  The  Or  nit  h obgy  *®  no  doubt  interesting;  but  the  materials  for  forming  an 
opinion  on  its  general  nature  are  much  scattered,  and 
not  very  precise.  The  Golden  Eagle  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Bruce ; but  the  accounts  of  travellers,  not 
themselves  conversant  with  natural  history,  arc  now  very 
justly  viewed,  on  all  occasions,  with  great  suspicion* 
We  sliall,  therefore,  restrict  our  notices  to  the  most  re- 
markable authenticated  species. 

5075.  The  Abyssinian  Homhill  [Buceros  abyisinicut  Lath.) 
[Jig.  802.)  is  of  very  large  dimensions,  little  inferior  to  a turkey  in 
»i«e;  ami,  like  that  bird,  ii  said  to  have  a wattle  under  the  throat, 
changing  at  times  to  a frill  red:  there  is  a large  horny  nob  on  the 
forehead;  the  quill  feathers  are  pure  white;  but  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  is  dark.  The  nest  is  made  in  Urge  trees,  and  of  such 
unusual  dimensions,  as  to  be  lour  times  as  large  as  that  of  an  eagle ; 
it  is  covered  like  the  magpie's, the  entrance  being  on  the  east  side : it 
U the  largest  bird  of  tbe  genus,  sometimes  measuring  three  feet  and 
a half  king.  Mr.  Salt  mentions  another  species,  the  Yellow. billed 
Hornbill,  not  larger  than  a magpie.  One  of  the  lovely  Turacco*. 
or  Crown  Birds,  in  all  probability  a distinct  speck*  from  that  of 
Guinea,  is  known  in  Abyssinia ; the  plumage  is  grass-green,  of  a soft 
silky  texture,  and  the  head  is  adorned  with  an  elevated  semicircular 
crest  of  delicately  webbed  feathers. 

5076.  The  Hyreus,  or  Abyssinian  Plant-cutter  [Jig . *»&),  is  a bird  of  great  rarity,  no  museum  in  Europe 
being  known  to  possess  a specimen ; it  is  not  much  bigger  than  a 
common  grosbeak,  or  sparrow ; but  it  has  only  three  toes,  and  the 
margins  of  the  bill  arc  linclv  toothed  in  the  manner  of  a now  ; the 
plumage  is  black,  with  the  head,  throat,  and  breast  red  : according 
to  Bruce,  it  is  a solitary  species,  frequenting  woods,  and  feeding 
upon  the  kernels  of  hard  nuts  ; but  this  may  reasonably  be  doubteo, 
since  the  saw-like  margins  of  the  bill  appear  destined  to  cut  olf  plants 
close  to  the  ground.  In  a similar  way  as  is  done  by  the  Chilian 
Plant-cutter. 

5077.  Several  Water  Birds  inhabit  tbe  lakes  and  mountain  streams 
Of  these,  we  shall  only  mention  the  African  Jacarna  (Sic.  ZooL 
I/Just.  2.) ; a most  graceful  bird,  of  the  siae  and  habits  of  our  water* 
lien,  but  with  toes  and  claws  of  extraordinary  length. 


Sect.  HI.  Historical  Geography. 

5078.  Abyssinia  was  little  known  to  the  ancients.  None  of  the  conquerors  of  Egypt 
were  able  to  penetrate,  across  Nubia  and  Meroe,  into  this  ulterior  region.  The  tradition 
which  makes  the  Queen  of  Sheba  an  Abyssinian  princess,  and  the  monarch*  of  that  country 
the  descendants  of  Solomon,  seems  to  rest  on  a very  chimerical  foundation.  The  Ptolemies 
in  extending  their  commerce,  became  intimately  acquainted  with  all  tbe  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Their  observations  thus  reached  the  kingdom  of  the  .\xumiUe,  whose  port.  Adults, 
was  celebrated  for  the  great  quantity  of  ivory  which  was  shipped  from  it,  and  whose  capital, 
Axum,  exhibits  splendid  monuments  bearing  somewhat  of  an  Egyptian  cliaractcr.  The 
same  territory,  though  now  forming  a loose  appendage  to  Abyssinia,  continues  to  be  the  sole 
channel  of  its  trade.  The  Abyssinian  annals  represent  the  country  as  converted  to  Judaism 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  ; and  it  certainly  retains  many  observances  bearing 
the  stamp  of  that  faith.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  nation  was  converted  to  Christianity,  by 
the  efforts  of  Frumentius,  an  Egyptian,  who  raised  himself  to  high  favour  at  court. 
Abyssinia  remained  impenetrable  to  the  arms  or  the  creed  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
and,  affording  shelter  to  the  refugees  from  Egypt  and  Arabia,  it  became  more  decidedly 
Christian.  To  the  Portuguese,  when  they  began  their  grand  career  of  maritime  discovery, 
this  country  was  an  object  of  eager  enquiry,  as  being  the  supposed  seat  of  the  chimerical 
prince  whom  they  named  Prester  John.  Its  situation,  too,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea, 
appeared,  before  it  was  thoroughly  known,  likely  to  be  favourable  to  a trade  with  India. 
Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Covillmm  reached  it  by  way  of  Egypt,  and  was  followed  by 
successive  embassies  and  missions.  The  Abyssinians  adhered  to  the  Eutychcan  sect,  held 
the  Monophysitc  doctrine,  and  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  ; tbe 
Portuguese,  therefore,  although  this  system  was  rather  less  superstitious  than  their  own, 
considered  it  little  better  than  pagan,  and  made  incredible  efforts  to  convert  tbe  Aby«*inimns 
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to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  obtain  their  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome : in  fact,  Paox,  a mis- 
sionary of  great  address,  persuaded  the  king,  Susneos,  in  1620,  to  proclaim  the  C atholic 
religion  to  be  that  of  the  state.  This  step,  however,  occasioned  violent  civil  wars,  which 
ended  in  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese.  Since  that  era  Abyssinia  has  maintained 
scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the  powers  of  Europe.  It  had  been  almost  forgotten  among 
us,  until  the  popular  and  animated  narrative  of  Bruce  made  it  again  familiar ; and,  notwitli- 
itanding  some  vague  and  vaunting  statements,  the  general  accuracy  of  his  information  has 
been  confirmed  by  subsequent  enquiry.  Mr.  Salt  has  also  favoured  us  with  recent  and  accu- 
rate, though  somewhat  less  extended,  observations  on  the  same  subject. 

5079.  Abyssinia  has  been  alteays  gottemed  by  native  princes;  though  disputed  succession, 
and  the  rebellion  of  the  military  chiefs,  frequently  involved  it  in  the  calamity  of  civil  war. 
These  evils,  rising  to  a peculiar  height,  exposed  the  country  to  the  inroad  of  the  Galla,  a 
race  of  warlike  and  powerful  savages  from  the  south.  By  successive  conquests,  they  have 
become  themselves  masters  of  all  the  central  provinces,  which  their  chiefs  govern  under  the 
name  of  an  Abyssinian  prince.  The  position  thus  held  by  them  separates  Abyssinia  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  northern  division  of  Tigr£  was  administered,  in  Mr.  Salt’s  time,  by  Raa 
Well  eta  Selasse,  who  has  since  been  succeeded  by  Subegadis,  an  able  chief,  who  is  aiming  at 
the  recovery  of  Gondar.  The  southern  provinces  of  Shoa  and  Efat,  again,  are  held  by  a 
prince  descended  of  the  royal  family. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

5080.  The  constitution  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchy  has  been,  in  theory,  a complete 
despotism,  no  limit  being  assigned  or  prescribed  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  sovereign. 
The  country,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  in  a better  state,  when  this  system  of  government 
really  prevailed.  For  some  time  past  it  has  exhibited  the  calamitous  picture  of  a broken-up 
despotism.  The  continual  conflicts  with  the  Galla  and  other  barbarous  neighbours  have 
thrown  extraordinary  power  into  the  hands  of  the  governors  of  provinces  and  the  military 
chiefs;  and  every  thing  has  finally  become  almost  wholly  subject  to  the  law  of  the  sword. 
The  nation,  however,  still  holds  the  race  of  its  kings  in  such  reverence,  as  to  make  it  unsafe 
for  those  armed  usurpers  openly  to  place  the  crown  on  their  own  head.  They  choose,  there- 
fore, some  branch  of  the  royal  family,  to  whom  they  leave  the  form  and  shadow  of  sove- 
reignty, and  in  whose  name  they  administer  public  affairs.  Even  the  Galla  chiefs,  who,  as 
already  observed,  are  become  masters  of  half  the  kingdom,  and  of  its  capital,  Gondar,  have 
found  it  expedient  to  adopt  this  policy. 


Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

50S1.  Abyssinia  is  a very  fertile  region.  Us  valleys,  supplied  with  copious  moisture  from  the  numerous 
mountain  ranges,  are  completely  ex empted  from  the  arid  character  of  tropical  plains.  They  maintain  a rough 
plenty,  with  little  aid  from  human  art  The  only  disadvantage  of  the  soil  is,  that  the  combined  influence  of 
neat  and  moisture  produce  often  a rank  fertility,  which  unfits  it  for  the  production  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
grain.  Wheat  can  be  raised  only  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  for  the  consumption  of  the  rich.  Bariev  is  also 
cultivated,  but  chiefly  for  the  feeding  of  horses.  That  which  constitutes  the  food  of  the  people,  and  can  be 
raised  almost  on  every  soil,  is  teff.  a weak  herbaceous  plant,  with  a stalk  not  much  thicker  than  that  of  a car- 
nation, and  the  seeds  of  which,  though  scarcely  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  by  their  great  number  make  up  a 
bulky  crop.  The  lowest  grounds  produce  some  still  coarser  kinds  of  grain,  which  are  mixed  with  teff  and 
barley  In  making  bread.  The  Abyssinian  plough  Is  extremely  rude,  often  without  iron.  The  operations  of 
weeding  ami  reaping  are  entirely  performed  by  women.  The  low  state  of  this  important  art  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance,  that  scarcely  such  a thing  is  known  as  corn  brought  to  sale,  and  that  each  family 
raises  what  is  necessary  for  its  own  use.  The  upland  districts  abound  with  horses  and  cattle,  which,  with 
cheese  and  butter,  form  objects  of  exchange,  Bee*  are  bred  in  great  numbers,  and  the  honey  is  of  good 
quality.  It  is  not  only  used  for  food,  but,  being  mixed  with  maize,  is  formed  into  a fermented  liquor, 
which  is  the  favourite  drink  of  Abyssinia.  Cotton  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  though  not  suf- 
ficient for  supplying  the  fabrics  of  the  country. 

5(€9.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Abyssinia  is  small.  No  metallic  substances  are  worked,  or  are  known  to  exist : 
although,  from  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a search  for  them  would 
be  rewarded  with  success.  A little  fine  gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  its  eastern  rivers ; but  the  greater  |>art, 
even  of  that  article,  is  brought  from  regions  farther  in  the  interior.  The  most  important  fossil  production  is 
salt,  drawn  from  a great  plain  in  the  western  frontier,  and  even  beyond  its  limita  The  salt  on  the  surface 
is  hard  and  crystallised,  tike  ice  on  which  snow  has  fallen  ; but  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  it  is  coarse  and 
softer.  It  is  cut  with  an  adic  into  pieces,  which,  like  the  cotton  cloth,  are  used  as  money.  The  employment 
of  cutting  it  is  dangerous,  since  both  the  workmen  who  dig  the  salt,  and  the  caravans  which  convey  it,  are 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  tne  Galla.  A military  force  is  therefore  employed,  under  the  command  of  an  officer 
called  balgudda , who  receives  jtayment  for  his  services  in  salt 

5083.  "nie  manufactures  of  Abyssinia  are  of  a rude  character,  and  merely  adapted  for  it«  home  consume 
tion.  The  staple  'is  cotton  stuff*,  with  which  the  people  arc  universally  clothed.  Fine  cloths  are  manufac- 
tured at  Gondar,  the  capital,  and  coarse  at  Adowa;  the  latter,  from  their  universal  demand,  serve  in  this 
rude  state  of  commerce  the  uurpose  of  money.  The  Abyssinian*  cannot  dye  their  cloth  dark  blue,  but  are 
obliged,  when  they  wish  to  Introduce  a mixture  of  that  colour,  to  unravel  the  threads  of  the  blue  cloth  of 
Surat.  Coarse  carpets  are  also  manufactured  at  Gondar  and  in  Samcn,  though  for  fine  carpets  the  Abys- 
sinian* depend  upon  Persia.  The  demand  for  arms  being  regular  aiul  extensive,  considerable  industry  is 
employed  in  manufacturing  them.  Adowa  is  distinguished  for  the  fabric  of  knives,  and  Antalo  for  that  of 
•pears  ; and  similar  articles  arc  imjtortcd  from  Setmaar  and  the  district  of  Herbera 

5084  The  foreign  commerce  of  Abyssinia  U far  from  extensive.  Goods  can  be  imported  only  at  the  single 
point  of  Massua,  and  thence  conveyed  through  the  empire  by  the  laborious  route  of  the  caravans.  Almost 
all  the  articles  of  refined  luxury  must  be  procured  from  abroad  ; but  the  demand  for  these  U very  limited. 
From  Surat  are  imported  both  raw  cotton  and  fine  manufactured  cloths ; carpets  from  Persia ; raw  silks 
from  China;  velvet*,  French  broadcloths,  coloured  skins  from  Egypt;  gloss  beads  and  decanters  from 
Venice.  For  these  articles  Abyssinia  can  give  in  return  only  ivory,  gold,  and  slaves,  the  staples  of  interior 
Africa,  between  which  and  the  eastern  frontier  of  this  empire  thero  must  exist  a considerable  communu 
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cation,  though  yet  u ml  escribed  by  European  traveller*.  Thi*  country,  however,  a*  a channel  fer  the  above 
trade,  by  no  means  equal*  Nubia.  The  slaves,  indeed,  are  in  some  demand,  being  considered  particularly 
handsome  On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that,  until  Abyssinia  shall  attain  a much  higher  degree  of  improve- 
ment,  its  commerce  cannot  be  a material  object  to  any  European  power. 


Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State. 

5085.  The  manners  of  the  Abyssinian s,  under  a slight  semblance  of  civilisation  derived 
from  Arabia  and  Egypt,  present  indications  of  the  deepest  barbarism.  Indeed,  their 
domestic  life  is  marked  by  habits  more  gross  and  revolting  than  any  that  have  been  witnessed 
among  the  most  savage  tribes.  Some,  indeed,  are  such,  that  the  bare  report  of  them  shook 
the  credit  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  travellers,  who  had  not,  however,  been  the  first  to 
report  them,  and  whose  testimony  has  since  been  fully  confirmed. 

5086.  The  lurury  of  the  Itrinde  feast  is  that  which  has  particularly  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  travellers.  Slices  of  warm  flesh  cut  from  the  ox  standing  at  the  door,  are  brought 
in,  with  the  blood  streaming  and  the  fibres  quivering,  and  are  eagerly  swallowed  as  the 
choicest  delicacy.  According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  animal  is  yet  alive  while  the  slices  are  cut 
from  him,  and  is  heard  bellowing  with  the  pain  ; but  Mr.  Salt  asserts  that  lie  has  been  just 
that  instant  killed : probably  there  may  be  some  variation  of  practice.  This  strange  food 
is  as  strangely  administered.  The  chief  is  seated  between  two  ladies,  who  wrap  up  the 
delicious  morsels  in  teff  cake,  and  thrust  into  his  open  mouth  the  utmost  quantity  which  it 
is  capable  of  receiving  ; “ just,”  says  an  old  traveller,  “ as  if  they  were  stuffing  a goose 
for  a feast.’ * The  ladies  are  then  at  liberty  to  satisfy  their  own  appetite,  and  when  these 
refined  members  of  the  company  have  supplied  themselves,  tlie  servants  succeed,  and  clear 
the  table.  The  grossest  indecencies  are  said  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  be  acted  at  these  feasts  ; an 
assertion  which  Mr.  Salt  does  not  fully  confirm,  though  he  admits  that  the  conversation  is 
marked  by  tbe  least  possible  reserve. 

5087.  The  shulada*  a similarly  savage  custom,  is  practised  by  the  drivers  of  cattle. 
When  they  feel  hungry  on  the  road,  they  stop  the  animal,  cut  out  a slice  from  him,  close  up 
the  wound,  and,  having  satisfied  their  hunger,  drive  him  on. 

5088.  A general  ferocity , and  promptitude  in  shedding  bloody  seems  to  characterise  the 
Abyssinian  nation,  and  is,  doubtless,  stimulated  by  the  frequency  of  civil  and  of  foreign 
wars.  The  principal  officers  scruple  not  to  execute  in  person  tbe  sentence  of  death, 
which  the  king,  or  whoever  he  may  be  whom  they  obey,  lias  passed  against  any  indivi- 
dual ; and  they  perform  this  horrid  task  with  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  indifference. 
While  Mr.  Bruce  resided  at  Gondar,  during  a period  of  commotion,  he  could  not  stir  out 
withput  seeing  the  victims  of  civil  strife  left  unburied  in  the  streets,  to  be  devoured  by  the 
dogs  and  hyienas. 

5089.  The  manners  of  the  Abyssinians  are  not  less  distinguished  by  licentiousness  than 
by  cruelty.  Intoxication  is  very  prevalent,  produced  partly  by  hydromel,  but  chiefly  by 
bouza,  a drink  well  known  also  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  mostly  produced  here  from  tbe 
fragments  of  teff  cakes  brought  from  table.  Marriage  is  scarcely  considered  by  Mr.  Bruce 
as  existing  at  all ; so  great  is  the  ease  with  which  tbe  contract  may  be  formed  and  dissolved. 
The  lover  consults  only  the  parents  of  the  bride,  and,  having  obtained  their  consent,  seizes 
and  carries  her  home  on  his  shoulders.  A brinde  feast  concludes  the  ceremony.  Sometimes 
it  is  rendered  a little  more  formal ; the  parties  going,  two  or  three  weeks  after  tlieir  union, 
to  church,  and  taking  the  sacrament  together.  A lady  was  met  at  Gondar,  in  company 
with  six  persons  who  had  been  successively  her  husbands.  Ladies  of  rank  assume  great 
sway  over  their  partners,  and  are  at  the  same  time  very  little  observant  of  the  duties  which 
the  marriage  bond  imposes.  Polygamy  is  very  common,  though  a great  pre-eminence  is 
allowed  to  one  wife,  and  the  rest  are  considered  merely  as  concubines. 

5090.  The  Abyssinians  profess  the  same  form  of  Christianity  xcith  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  and 
even  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  at  Cairo.  From  him  the  A buna,  the  actual  and 
resident  head,  receives  his  investiture.  By  a regulation  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  with 
the  view  of  securing  a greater  measure  of  learning  than  could  be  expected  to  be  found  in 
an  Abyssinian,  this  pontiff  must  be  a foreigner.  As  such,  however,  he  is  usually  ignorant 
of  the  language ; and  his  influence,  and  means  of  holding  communication  with  the  people, 
are  much  circumscribed.  The  Abyssinians  combine  with  their  Christian  profession  many 
Judaical  observances,  such  as  circumcision,  abstinence  from  meats  and  the  observance  of 
Saturday  as  well  as  Sunday  as  a Sabbath.  At  the  same  time,  they  share  amply  the  super- 
stitions which  have  infected  the  Catholic  church.  Their  calendar  of  saints  is  equally 
numerous ; scarcely  a day  occurs  which  is  not  consecrated  to  one  or  other  of  them,  and 
sometimes  to  several.  They  maintain,  that  no  nation,  except  themselves,  holds  the  Virgin 
in  due  reverence ; and  in  this  respect  even  the  Catholic  missionaries  found  themselves  out- 
done. Their  churches  are  numerous,  and  adorned  with  paintings ; but  images  and  sculp- 
tured forms  of  any  description  are  considered  unlawful.  They  have  monasteries,  the 
tenants  of  which,  however,  are  not  at  all  immured  with  the  same  strictness  as  those  in 
Europe.  Upon  the  whole,  the  nbove  account  of  their  general  conduct  shows  how  little 
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they  are  under  the  influence  of  Christian  principles ; which  do  not,  it  appears,  even  extend 
so  far  as  to  produce  legal  prohibition  of  divorce  and  polygamy. 

5091.  Of  the  learning  of  the  Abyssinians  little  has  been  made  known  by  travellers,  and 
indeed  it  appears  to  be  very  limited.  Yet  they  have  a written  language,  the  Gbeez,  which 
has  a great  affinity  with  the  Arabic.  The  Amharic,  however,  more  simple  and  less  harsh, 
has  for  some  centuries  been  the  language  spoken  at  court.  Each  province,  besides,  has  its 
dialect,  in  which  the  native  Arabic  mixes,  more  or  less,  with  idioms  of  African  origin. 
There  seems  to  l>e  an  expectation  that  the  priests  should  be  able  to  read ; and  a slight  exa- 
mination is  made  of  their  qualification  in  tills  particular:  but  no  similar  pretension  exists 
among  the  laity.  Their  literature  seems  to  be  confined  to  legends  of  saints,  chiefly 
translated  from  the  Coptic,  and  to  the  chronicles,  which  are  written  by  persons  employed 
at  court  for  the  purpose,  on  the  model  of  the  Jewish  chronicles ; in  these  the  transactions 
of  each  mouth  are  separately  recorded. 

5092.  All  the  houses  in  Abyssinia  are  built  in  a conical  form,  and  with  thatched  roofs. 
Some  attempt  at  magnificence  is  made  in  their  churches,  also  roofed  with  thatch,  but 
surrounded  by  an  arcade  formed  of  pillars  of  cedar ; and,  being  placed  on  the  summit  of 
little  hills,  they  give  the  country  a very  picturesque  appearance.  The  sovereign  and  gran- 
dees have  also  large  and  commodious  residences.  The  Abyssinians  are  extremely  fond  of 
paintings,  or  rather  daubings,  made  on  the  walls  of  the  churches  and  of  the  houses  of  the 
great ; but  of  these,  the  glittering  colours  seem  almost  the  only  recommendation. 

5093.  The  dress  of  the  Abyssinians  consists  chiefly  of  a large 
cotton  mantle,  with  close  drawers,  and  a girdle.  Round 
their  head  they  put  a white  wrapper,  which  leaves  the  crown 
exposed.  Many  chiefs,  as  a mark  of  dignity,  wear  on  orna- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a horn  {fig.  804.)  projecting  from  the 
forehead,  which,  with  their  long  beard,  gives  them  a very 
wild  and  rough  appearance.  Bruce  supposes  a simitar  em- 
bellishment to  have  been  worn  by  the  Jews,  and  to  have  been 
alluded  to  when  the  exaltation  of  the  horn  is  mentioned  as  an 
emblem  of  prosperity. 

5094.  Such  are  the  natives  of  Abyssinia  proper ; but  the  society  of  that  country  could 
not  be  exhibited  in  all  its  deformity  without  noticing  those  barbarous  neighbours  who 
have  harassed  it  with  continual  inroad,  and  have  now  possessed  and  covered  so  large 
a portion  of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the  Galla  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  They 
have  evidently  come  from  the  depth  of  that  unknown  region  which  composes  the  southern 
interior  of  the  continent.  They  appear  to  have  been  long  wandering  in  search  of  regions 
more  fertile  than  their  own,  and  were  seen  about  two  centuries  ago  by  Lobo,  near  Me- 
linda; but  the  fine  plains  of  Habesh  seem  to  have  attracted  the  whole  mass  of  their 
population.  The  Galla  present  an  aspect  of  barbarism,  in  comparison  with  which  that 
of  the  Abyssinian  is  humane  and  refined.  Their  favourite  ornament  is  composed  of  the 
entrails  of  their  oxen,  which,  without  any  superfluous  care  in  cleansing  them,  are  plaited  in 
the  hair  and  tied  as  girdles  round  the  waist;  decorations  which  are  not  only  ol>- 
noxious  to  sight,  but  soon  assail  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  besmearing  of  their  body  with 
melted  grease  completes  their  embellishment.  Their  career  is  marked  by  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre: they  spare  neither  sex  nor  age,  unless  from  the  anticipation  of  gain  by  carrying  off  and 
selling  prisoners.  In  Europe,  they  would  be  considered  as  a species  of  light  cavalry  ; they 
perform  immense  marches,  swim  rivers,  and  endure  incredible  fatigue.  Being  almost  desti- 
tute of  iron,  their  arms  consist  of  little  more  than  wooden  javelins,  with  the  points  hardened 
in  the  fire.  They  make  a most  furious  onset,  with  shrill  and  savage  cries,  which  strike 
terror  into  all  but  the  steadiest  adversaries  ; but,  if  this  first  shock  be  withstood,  they  are  ill 
fitted  to  sustain  a regular  battle.  They  have  been  said  to  be  without  religion,  and  they 
certainly  have  neither  priests  nor  temples ; but  they  have  been  observed  to  hold  certain  trees 
as  sacred,  to  worship  the  moon  and  some  of  the  stars,  and  to  believe  in  a future  state.  In 
their  persons  they  are  small,  and  neither  in  hair  nor  features  resemble  the  negroes.  In 
general,  their  complexion  is  only  a deep  brown  ; but  this  appears  to  be  a consequence  of 
their  descent  from  nations  inhabiting  mountainous  districts;  those  who  have  long  dwelt  on 
the  plains  are  quite  black.  They  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  whom  the  principal  are 
the  Boren  Galla,  who  have  occupied  the  Abyssinian  provinces  of  Dembea,  Gojam,  and 
Damot,  and  even  Gondar  the  capital ; and  the  Adjow  Gallo,  who  are  established  in  Amhara, 
Begcmder,  and  Angot.  These  Galla  who  have  long  lived  among  the  Abyssinians  have  in 
a great  measure  exchanged  their  original  customs  for  the  more  mitigated  barbarism  which 
prevails  among  their  new  subjects.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  have  been  converted  to  the 
Mahometan  faith,  which  for  them  is  on  improvement. 

5095.  Abyssinia  is  extensively  infested  by  other  tribes,  still  more  uncivilised  and  savage. 
The  Shangalla,  or  Shaukala,  a race  decidedly  negro,  of  deep  black  colour,  with  woolly 
hair,  occupy  a most  extensive  range  of  territory  along  the  western  frontier.  Bruce  con- 
ceives them  to  be  the  same  race  who,  under  the  name  of  Funjc,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
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Bohr  cl  Abiad,  and  are  now  masters  of  Sennaar : but  this  branch,  possessed  of  much  higher 
advantages,  is  now  in  quite  a different  state,  both  social  and  political.  The  proper  Shan- 
galla  inhabit  the  deep  banks  and  ravines  which  border  the  Tacaz/.c  and  the  March,  in  the 
lower  part  of  their  course.  The  numerous  streams  poured  down  from  the  heights,  with  die 
intense  heat  of  these  close  valleys,  produce  a rank  luxuriance  of  forest  and  underwood, 
which,  not  being  pruned  by  the  hand  of  industry,  chokes  the  growth  of  every  useful  pro- 
duction. The  hippopotamus,  in  these  waters,  rolls  his  unw  ieldy  bulk,  the  elephant  stalks 
along  the  shore ; all  wild  animals  here  find  subsistence,  and,  as  it  were,  a home.  Mixed 
with  them,  and  only  a degree  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  are  the  Shangalla.  During 
summer,  they  live  in  pavilions  formed  under  the  shade  of  trees,  the  lower  branches  of  which 
are  bent  down,  fastened  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  skins.  When  the  rainy  season, 
however,  converts  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  into  mud,  they  retire  to  caves  dug  in  the 
soft  sandstone  rocks,  and  subsist  on  the  dried  flesh  of  the  animals  caught  in  the  favourable 
season.  These  are  the  tribes  whom  Ptolemy  classes  under  the  general  apj>ellatton  of 
Troglodyta?,  or  dwellers  in  caves,  and  whom  he  particularises  under  the  titles  of  elephant- 
eaters,  rhinoceros-eaters,  locust-eaters ; for  there  are  some  whose  situation  confines  them  to  this 
last  description  of  food.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  Shangalla  are  not  left  to  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  this  wilderness.  It  is  a favourite  hunting-ground  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch® ; 
and  the  objects  of  chase  are  not  only  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus,  but  the  Shangalla, 
who,  wherever  they  are  seen,  are  pursued,  attacked,  and  carried  off  as  slaves.  This  brave 
and  fierce  race,  however,  though  without  either  horses  or  fire-arms,  make  often  a desperate 
resistance ; they  have  even  undertaken  successful  inroads  into  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  Tigre. 


Sect*  VII.  Local  Geography. 

505*5.  The  entrance  of  Abyssinia  for  Europeans  is  by  the  town  of  Massuah,  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  no*  more  than  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  length.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  wooden  poles  and 
thatch,  but  a few  are  of  a species  of  stone  with  shells  embedded  in  it.  The  trade  of  Mossuah  was  once  very 
extensive,  when  the  intercourse  wjth  India  was  carried  on  by  this  channel ; but  it  fell  into  decay  Immediately 
after  it*  subjection  to  the  tyrannical  sway  of  the  Turks.  Its  decline  has  since  been  rapid ; though,  as  the 
only  channel  by  which  all  the  limited  trade  of  Abyssinia  passes,  Massuah  must  ever  retain  some  importance. 
Its  foreign  intercourse  U almost  entirely  with  Mocha  and  Jidda  on  the  opposite  coast;  and  from  these  ports  it 
brings  India  cotton  wool  and  piece  goods,  European  iron,  copper,  and  manufactured  goods,  to  the  amount  of 
about  400,000  dollars.  The  returns  are  In  the  usual  African  staples,  brought  during  the  month  of  February 
by  a caravan  from  the  interior.  The  Turks  governed  Massuah  tty  a nay  be,  who  has  now  acquired  ah 
authority  nearly  independent.  He  levies  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  which  pass  through 
the  place. 

5097.  Opposite  to  Massuah  is  D ah  lac,  or  Dahalac,  the  largest  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  twenty. five  miles 
long  and  twelve  broad.  It  l tears  marks  of  former  populousneet  and  Importance,  and  still  carries  on  a 
little  trade.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Massuah  is  Arkccko,  a sea-port  once  celebrated,  but  which  contains 
at  present  ouly  a collection  of  miserable  huts,  inhabited  by  a thievish  and  degenerate  race.  Mr.  Salt  saw 
reasnn  to  think  that,  could  he  have  searched,  he  might  have  found  in  this  neighbourhood  the  ancient  Adulu. 

5096.  The  kingdom  of  the  Bahamcgash,  as  it  is  called  by  early  travellers,  is  situated  in  the  interior,  south,  west 
from  Massuah,  but  it  is  rather  an  appendage  to  Abyssinia,  than  an  integral  portion  of  that  country.  The  naybe 
of  Massuah  ha*  now  extended  his  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  this  district.  The  road  from  Arkccko 
leads  first  over  the  lofty  mountain  of  Taranta,  covered  with  fine  cedar  trees,  and  affording  pasture  to  numer- 
ous flocks.  Ou  its  opposite  side  is  I)ixan,  a somewhat  handsome  town,  of  flat-roofed  houses,  built  on  a 
conical  hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  high  mountains  of  Tigre.  It  has  a considerable  trade, 
including,  among  other  branches,  the  shameful  traffic  of  selling  children  Dobarwa  is  also  an  important 
town,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  liaharnegash.  The  ruder  parts  of  this  province  are  traversed  by  race*  of 
Troglodvtic  shepherds,  called  the  Haxorta  and  Shi  ho,  who  live  in  caves,  or  in  small  wooden  cages  covered 
with  hides.  They  have  the  reputation  of  not  much  respecting  the  property  of  those  whom  they  encounter  in 
their  wanderings  , a charge  which  applies  too  generally  to  the  African  nomades. 

500?x  The  March  forms  the  boundary  between  the  province  of  the  Baharnegash  and  that  of  Tigre  proper. 
This  last  consists  almost  entirely  of  a wild  confusion  of  rocky  mountains,  affording  only  occasional  spot* 
capable  of  cultivation.  It  is  enriched,  however,  by  some  manufactures,  and  by  its  traffic  as  the  channel  of 
all  intercourse  with  the  Red  Sea.  The  main  theatre  of  its  industry  is  Adou'a,  the  capital,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a hill,  and  containing  about  8000  inhabitants.  Cotton  cloth,  both  coarse  and  fine,  is  manufactured 
to  a great  extent,  and  passes  as  money  ; about  1000  slaves  are  driven  through  it  annually.  Trade  is  chiefly 
In  the  hands  of  the  Mahometan  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  number  is  considerable.  Tne  inhabitants  are 
rather  above  the  usual  standard  of  civilisation. 

5100.  Although  Adowa  is  at  present  superior  in  importance.  Arum  is  the  most  interest- 
ing town  in  Tigrtf,  and  even  in  Abyssinia,  from  its  extensive  monuments,  which  attest  it  to 

have  been  the  ancient  capital,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  town  in  all  this  part  of 
Africa.  In  the  great  square  alone  there 
are  forty  obelisks,  one  of  w hich  is  BO  feet 
high  (Jig.  805.),  and  considered  by  Mr. 
Salt  as  rivalling  whatever  is  most  mag- 
nificent in  Egypt.  From  the  character 
of  the  architecture,  it  seems  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Ptolemies,  or  in  their  time ; 
and  a Greek  inscription,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Salt,  shows  this  place  to  have  been  in 
the  third  century  the  capital  of  the  Axu- 
mil®.  It  still  contains  600  houses,  from 
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which  may  be  inferred  6000  inhabitants  ; and  it  carries  on  manufactures  of  parchment  and 
of  coarse  cotton  cloth.  The  inhabitants  are  rude  and  inhospitable.  Chelicut  is  also  a town 
of  some  importance,  lately  the  occasional  residence  of  the  sovereign,  distinguished  for  its 
church,  the  finest  in  Tigr£,  and  perhaps  in  Abyssinia.  This  edifice  is  composed  of  three 
concentric  walls. 

5101.  Tieri,  at  a grand  division  of  Abyssinia , contains  nine  other  provinces  besides  Tigrc  proper  and  the 
maritime  district.  These  are,  Agame  to  the  east,  a level  and  fertile  territory,  bordering  on  the  great  salt 
plain.  Kndrrta , a mountainous  province  to  the  south  of  A game.  It  con  tai  ns  Antalo;  which,  being  made 
the  residence  of  Welleta  Sclassc,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  frontier,  became  a sort  of  northern  capital 
It  i«  situated  on  the  side  of  a mountain,  and  contains  about  UtOO  houses,  chiefly  poor  cottages,  with  thatched 
conical  roofs.  IVojjerat  and  Wtfila  are  wild,  low,  and  wooded  districts,  reaching  to  the  great  lake  Ashangcl, 
which  abound  in  wild  boasts,  and  where  the  folia  are  intermixed  with  the  native  Abvssinians.  Lasla, 
Aver^ale,  and  Samos,  are  very  rugged  and  mountainous  districts,  between  the  Tacazze  and  the  Coror,  the 
two  lormer  of  which  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Agows.  The  mountains  of  Samcn  are  the  highest  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  frequently  covered  with  snow.  Sin-  and  Zembent  beautiftil  provinces,  lie  immediately  to  the  west 

, °f  Tigri1  proper.  Sire,  in  particular,  is  the  moat  picturesque  part  of  Abyssinia,  abounding  in  valleys,  flowery 
meadows,  and  shady  groves.  Tigrtf,  composed  of  the  above  eleven  districts,  now  forms  a separate  and  powerful 
kingdom,  since  the  central  provinces  have  been  over-run  by  the  Galla.  Though  not  the  most  uniformly  for. 
tile,  it  contains  the  most  warlike  of  the  native  population.  It  monopolises  all  the  trade,  including  the 
important  branches  of  salt  and  of  muskets. 

5102.  The  centred  division  of  Abyssinia,  called  Amhara,  is  in  several  respects  pre-eminent. 
It  presents  the  most  extensive  level  plains,  and  yields  the  greatest  abundance  of  corn  and 
cattle.  While  Abyssinia  was  entire,  and  till  the  whole  division  itself  was  over-run  by  the 
Galla,  Amhara  was  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  it  still  contains  the  principal  and 
most  ancient  families.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  very  brave,  and  it  has  even  been 
asserted,  that,  when  well  armed,  they  are  equal  to  double  their  number  of  the  other  Abyssi- 
nians.  In  this  province  was  the  mountain  of  Amba  Geshen,  which  formed  the  place  of 
confinement  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family. 

5103.  To  the  east  of  Amhara  is  Begemder , a largo  and  rude  province,  chiefly  employed  in  pasturage. 
It  possesses  the  finest  breed  of  horses  in  the  kingdom,  and  from  it  were  drawn  most  of  the  cavalry  em- 
ployed in  the  Abyssinian  armies.  The  people  are  under  very  little  subordination,  and  cannot  be  called 
out  but  by  a prince  or  chief  capable  of  swaying  their  affections.  Its  mountains  arc  said  to  contain  iron 
mines,  and  it  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a chain  of  deep  ravines,  which  long  formed  a barrier  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Galla.  The  province  of  Lasta,  adjoining  to  liegemder,  presents  nearly  the  same  aspect. 

51<H.  East  of  Begemder  is  Dcmbea,  a province  pre-eminent  in  several  respects.  It  contains  Gondar,  the 
capital,  and  the  great  lake  of  T /ana  or  Dcmbea.  Gondar  is  the  only  place  ip  Abyssinia  entitled,  from  its 
magnitude,  to  the  appellation  of  city.  In  time  of  peace  it  contains  10,000  families  j but  the  habitations 
are  in  no  degree  su|K*rior  to  those  met  with  elsewhere,  being  merely  mud  cottages,  with  conical  thatched 
roofs.  There  are  an  hundred  churches  ; but  the  only  very  handsome  edifice  is  the  palace,  built  of  stone, 
four  stories  high,  commanding  an  extensive  view,  The  presence  chamber  is  li!0  feet  long.  For  this  struc- 
ture, however,  beyond  the  powers  of  her  native  masons,  Abyssinia  is  indebted  to  the  Jesuits,  since  whose 
departure  it  has  not  been  kept  in  repair,  and  the  two  upper  stories  have  become  uninhabitable.  Emfras 
is  a small  but  pleasantly  situated  town,  with  3U0  houses.  The  province  of  Dcmbea  is  generally  fiat,  and 
fertile,  particularly  in  wheat.  Its  produce  is  assigned  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  household. 

51(6.  The  lake  Tzana , or  Dcmbea,  occupying  the  centre  of  tnis  province,  and  forming  one  of  the  grand 
features  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Abyssinia,  it  fifty  mile*  in  length,  and  thirty-five  in  breadth.  It  is  formed 
by  the  early  stream  of  the  Bahrel  Azreek,  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  combined  with  numberless  other  streams 
poured  down  from  the  mountainous  tracts  In  the  west  It  contains  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  have 
been  used  as  state  prisons. 

5106.  The  Bahr  el  Azreek , after  passing  through  the  lake  Tzana,  and  coming  out  on  its  eastern  lido,  makes 
a grand  semicircular  sweep  of  several  hundred  miles,  until  it  reaches  a point  not  very  distant  from  its  origin. 
This  part  of  its  course  encloses  Gojatn  ami  Datnot,  fine  and  fertile  regions,  the  latter  of  which  has,  by  a modern 
traveller,  been  painted  as  a terrestrial  paradise  They  are  pastoral  districts,  containing  numerous  herds  of 
very  fine  cattle.  The  inhabitants  differ  somewhat  in  religion  and  manners  from  the  other  Abysslnians,  and 
have  often  shown  a refractory  spirit  to  the  government 

5107-  The  last  division  of  Abyssinia  consists  of  the  southern  province*  of  Shoa  and  Efal , with  some  depend- 
encies little  known.  These  now  form  a kingdom,  entirely  separated  from  that  of  Tigre  by  the  interposition 
of  the  Galla,  and  governed  by  a branch  of  the  ancient  royal  fitmily.  Shoa  is  famous  as  having,  about  the 
year  900,  afforded  a refuge  to  the  royal  family,  when  the  kingdom  vu  seized,  and  a great  part  of  them  were 
massacred  by  an  usurper.  The  survivors  remained  in  it  400  years,  and  afterward*  resumed  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  Shoa  is  described  as  a fine  and  rich  province,  containing  the  bravest  and  best-equipped  troops  in 
all  Abyssinia.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  are  more  remains  of  learning  in  these  southern  province*  than 
in  those  visited  by  Europeans. 

5106.  Abyssinia  is  bordered  by  a number  of  loose  appendages,  subject  or  tributary  to  it  when  powerful  and 
prosperous*,  but  impatient  of  the  yoke,  which  they  throw  o(f  whenever  opportunity  offers.  On  the  east 
is  Angot,  which  the  Portuguese,  In  the  sixteenth  century,  found  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
adorned  with  a number  of  beautiful  churches ; but  it  has  since  been  so  entirely  occupied  by  the  Bertuma 
Galla,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  Abyssinia.  Eastward,  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  is  Dan- 
kali,  a sandy  and  saline  tract,  inhabited  by  a Mahometan  people,  called  Taltal,  who,  without  being  subject 
to  Abyssinia,  have  been  in  general  submissive  allies. 

510ft  On  the  western  frontier,  to  the  north  of  Gojam  and  Damot,  is  Agoio.midrJ,  or  the  country  of 
the  Agoxcs.  This  remarkable  people  is  somewhat  widely  diffused  -t  another  tribe  of  them  occupies  a great 
extent  of  the  province  of  Lasta.  Their  subjection  to  Abyssinia  consists  merely  in  the  payment  of  a tribute 
in  butter,  honey,  cattle,  and  hides,  i»artly  to  the  king,  and  partly  to  the  governor  of  Damot.  Their  traffic 
consists  in  selling  these  articles  at  Gondar ; for  which  purpose  they  resort  to  that  capital,  often  in  parties  of 
1000  or  1500.  Tlieir  mountains  do  not  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet  j an  altitude  which,  in  that  climate,  admits  of 
verdure  and  cultivation  to  the  very  summit  Salt  circulates  with  them  as  money.  Their  dress  consists  of 
leather  softened  by  a peculiar  process,  and  worn  in  the  form  of  a shirt  Each  of  their  habitations  has  behind 
it  an  immense  cave  dug  in  the  rock,  which  doc*  not  seem  to  be  now  occupied  in  any  sha)»e.  Whether  its 
original  destination  was  for  a Troglodytic  abode,  or  for  a place  of  shelter  in  case  of  barbarous  inroad,  is 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  Agows  were  originally  worshippers  of  the  Nile;  but,  less  than  two  centuries  ago, 
tiiey  were  converted  to  Christianity,  ami  arc  now  strict  observers  of,  at  least,  its  outward  forms. 

5110.  The  district  of  Sacala,  in  the  southern  part  of  this  territory,  contains  the  celebrated  fountains  of 
that  river,  which  has  been  supposed  to  form  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  They  arc  three  In 
number,  situated  in  a marshy  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  nearly  5<MJ0  feet  high.  The  native*  have 
erected  an  altar  of  turf  at  each  of  the  fountains  ; a'  high-priest  officiates  at  them ; divine  honours  are  paid  to 
them  by  the  Agows,  and  an  assembly  of  their  national  chiefs  is  held  annually  on  the  spot.  Bruce's  boast  o t 
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having  been  the  first  to  visit  these  “ oojr  fountain*,”  ha*  been  refuted,  and  is  indeed  doubly  unfortunate ; 
since  neither  is  thia  river  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile,  nor  was  he  the  first  European  who  visited  even  iU 
sources.  They  were  traced  three  centuries  ago  by  Peter  Paes,  and  perhaps  by  Lobo.  The  charge,  however, 
brought  against  him,  with  so  much  bitterness,  of  having  practised  an  artful  deception,  is  altogether  unfounded. 
The  Abyssinian  river  is  considered  as  the  Nile  by  the  people  of  the  country,  bv  all  the  Portuguese  mission- 
aries, and  by  all  modern  geographers  prior  to  D'Anvillc.  The  main  facts  which  refute  Bruce's  opinion  are 
to  be  found  in  his  own  book  ; for  he  there  states  that  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  is  greater  than  the  Nile,  and  he 
inserts  the  narrative  of  Paea.  His  error  was  only  one  of  judgment,  into  which  a man  may  surely  fall, 
without  deserving  to  be  termed  a liar. 

511 1.  The  Abyssinian  Nile,  after  making  the  circuit  of  Gojam  and  Damot,  passes  through  a low  marshy 
territory,  called  Maitsha  The  soil,  which  is  too  moist  for  grain,  produces  an  herb  called  ensete,  which  forma 
excellent  food.  Hereabouts  arc  some  tribes,  the  G&fats  and  thcGuragues,  of  rude  habits,  and  with  languages 
peculiar  to  themselves.  From  the  turn  of  the  river  northward,  the  Interval  between  it  and  Abyssinia  is 
filled  by  Kuara,  a wild  mountainous  country,  which  receives  a governor  from  Abyssinia  when  it  darca 
not  do  otherwise.  It*  chief  importance  consist*  in  the  gold  which  passes  through  its  territory  from 
the  East 

5112.  To  the  north  are  Wale  ay  t and  Walduhlta.  wild  wooded  regions  along  the  lower  Tacasze,  forming 
the  domain  ol  the  Shangalla,  already  described.  The  southern  regions  of  Narea,  Calls,  and  Ginglro  do  not 
seem  in  any  shape  to  belong  to  Abyssinia. 


Chap.  V. 

BARBARY. 

5113.  Barbary  is  that  long  line  of  territory,  from  100  to  200  miles  in  depth,  whicn 
extends  eastward  from  Egypt  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  name,  thougli  familiar 
with  Europeans,  and  derived  from  the  Berbers,  a race  of  native  inhabitants,  does  not  appear 
to  be  recognised  in  the  country  itself ; and  the  region  is  even  occupied  by  different  independent 
states ; yet  such  is  the  similarity  both  as  to  nature  and  the  condition  and  aspect  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  they  may  very  advantageously  be  considered  under  one  head. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

5114.  The  level  plain,  which  composes  the  greater  part  of  Barbary , resembles  in  surface 
and  quality  that  immense  ocean  of  sand  which  overspreads  nearly  the  whole  northern  half 
of  the  African  continent.  Barbary,  however,  derives  a distinctive  and  superior  character 
from  that  mountain-  chain,  or  series  of  chains,  which,  under  the  celebrated  name  of  Atlas, 
ranges  through  nearly  its  whole  extent  from  west  to  east.  The  loftiest  pinnacles  are  in 
the  west,  rising  above  the  plain  of  Morocco,  and  facing  the  Atlantic,  where  it  appears  even 
to  rise  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow ; but  beyond  the  frontier  of  Morocco,  and  east- 
ward  through  Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  mountains  of  this  chain  seldom  exceed  3000  or  4000 
feet.  On  the  territory  of  Tripoli,  they  sink  into  lower  eminences,  and  gradually  subside 
to  that  flat  sterile  surface  which  characterises  Northern  Africa.  The  aspect  of  the  Libyan 
desert,  which  separates  Tripoli  from  Egypt,  is  compared  by  travellers  to  that  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  after  its  waves  have  receded.  The  breadth  of  the  plain  between  the  mountains 
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Vfi.  Hmi  Hnaerl 

v;.  Fkthi * 

Manufactory  of 
llayka 

TJ  Mn|ulnc « 


30.  Rabat 

31.  Sal  lea 

37.  Meheduma 

33.  El  Hoorn 

34.  Oul«l  Aim 
Si.  Pc* 

36.  Alcaaaar 

37.  HI  Haratch,  or 

La  riche 

38.  Amlla 

39.  Tangier 

40.  I niU 

41.  Trtuan 
47.  Moatau 

43.  i'mon  de  Velez, 

Fort 

44.  Teza 
43.  Doubdoa 
46.  Hadaha 
47-  Oamla 

46.  Cala  Nuftl* 

49.  Mellila 

50.  Kllhadana 

51.  A Iran  ha 
6V.  ( hi*chda 
S3.  Nctlromc 
34.  Ilonwii,  or 


Cl.  Midroe 
6?.  (iojeeda 

63.  Nader 

64.  Tatfiuoute 
63.  Anno 

66.  El  Gailah 

67.  Mortagan 

68.  Loha 

69.  Merjcjah 

70.  Tiscnnucel* 

71.  Tukervah 
77.  TeJmKKit* 
73.  Dlmklde 
71.  Araoara 
73.  H«rha 

76.  Huot'crjoooa 

77.  Burgh 

78.  8.  lien  Tyba 

79.  Mai  Una 
IU).  ZerrahaJ 
81.  Alder* 

87-  Hhahfah 
K3.  fkirgh  1 
84.  S.  Eraa 
83.  8.  Ilraham 

86.  Callah 

87.  S.  Harriet 


SS.  Hi  nan 
Sfi.  Mana  Krtiir 
37.  Nlira* 


90.  Seteef 

91.  Mugrah 
97.  Tuhnah 
93.  Katboukhal 


94.  Midi 
93.  Leva 

96.  Iltcara 

97.  Cl  Pltha 

98.  Melds 

99.  Zeribe 

100.  TnunW 

101.  Tattnbi 
107.  ( umtantlna 
HO.  Zezcli 

104.  Kollo 

103.  Htnm.or  Hoigaia 

106.  Ttfaa 

107.  (irena 
10k.  Hydrah 

1 09.  Casir  Jebbtr 

1 1 0.  U Call 

111.  Rrja 

117.  Tubuileo 
113.  Tutda 
111.  Madda 

115.  KaliMa 

116.  II  am  mi 

117.  Zowan 

118.  Ke«r 

119.  Kalrvan 
1*0.  M ahedia, « 

Africa 
171-  Sbca 

177.  Sfu 


176.  Gaffka 
1*7.  Tegrwac 

178.  Toaer 

179.  Keata 
130.  Kant aau 
13).  Calms 
137.  Catena 

133.  Zariaaa 

134.  Kela 
133.  Bucteala 

136.  Zoara 

137.  Habart,  or  Old 

Tri|>o(i 

138.  Reneabfca* 

139.  Tripoli 

140.  .M  art  hut 

111.  le-bnU 

147.  W.  el  Khahan 

143.  Mcaurau 

144.  Tanerga 

145.  Bmloleed 
1 16.  Ohmn 

147.  Iia 

148.  Wadey  RUUna 

149.  RonUm 

150.  Mhad  llaman 

151.  Zatfran 

1S7.  Medina  Sultan 
1.V3.  Buaakto 

154.  Hod  la 

155.  linuf 

136.  Mukdar 

137.  ZeUa,  or  Zala 


138.  Wadaa 

139.  Sockna 

160.  liaUmli 

161.  Idrt 
167.  Zorla 

163.  Germa 

164.  Mtmmxik 
163.  Ghraau 


a Akaiu 
b Mnu 
c Draha 
d Towtft 
e Morbera 
f Knflft- 
c Kcllrlty 
h Gblr 
I TsAlet 
1 Ler.-n 

* Mahala,  or  Mou 
Ionia 
I Enu 
m Haicah 
n Hbelltf 
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and  the  Mediterranean,  which  constitutes  Barbary,  nowhere  exceeds  100  miles,  and  in 
many  places  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  ; its  average  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  about 
fifty  or  sixty  miles.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains  is  another  plain  of  vast  and 
vague  extent,  stretching  indefinitely  to  the  south.  This  tract,  which  possesses  naturally 
the  some  dry  and  desert  character  as  the  bordering  regions,  derives,  from  the  streams  poured 
down  by  the  Atlas,  a certain  degree  of  fertility,  which  continues  to  the  places  where  these 
are  absorbed  in  the  sands,  or  expanded  into  lakes.  This  region  forms  a loose  appendage  to 
Barbary,  being  inhabited  by  tribes  in  some  sense  tributary  and  dependent,  though  they  are 
generally  accustomed  to  rove  with  little  control  over  their  spacious  plains. 

5115.  The  plain  of  Barba ry  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers  descending  from  the  great 
mountain  range ; but,  on  account  of  the  short  interval  which  interposes  between  it  and  the 
sea,  they  cannot  have  any  long  course.  None  of  them  can  be  considered  as  general  features 
of  the  region ; their  character  is  local,  and  will  be  described  under  the  local  head.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  less  known  streams  poured  from  the  southern  declivity  of  Atlas, 
though  these  roll  a somewhat  longer  course,  till  they  are  absorbed  in  the  sandy  waste. 

5116.  The  limits  cf  this  vast  region,  especially  on  the  land  side,  where  it  passes  by  an 
insensible  gradation  into  the  trackless  deserts,  cannot  be  easily  defined.  It  would  be  difficult 
even  to  fix  the  extreme  points  of  Tripoli  and  Morocco.  Port  Bomba,  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Tripoli,  is  in  32°  26*  E.,  while  Mogadore,  nearly  the  most  western  part  of  Morocco, 
is  in  9°  20'  W.,  forming  thus  a line  of  forty-one  degrees  of  longitude,  or  about  2000 
miles  from  east  to  west.  Of  its  northern  boundary  along  the  Mediterranean,  the  highest 
point  is  Cape  Blanco  in  Tunis,  in  latitude  37°,  whence  it  declines  in  Morocco  to  35°,  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  even  to  nearly  30°.  The  southern  boundary  is  altogether  of  that 
vague  and  indefinite  nature  already  described. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography, 

Subsect.  1.  Geology- 

51  17.  Atlas,  or  northern  region  of  Africa.  — This  interesting  division  of  Africa  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  Atlas  range  of  mountains,  some  of  the  summits  of  which  rise  to  a height  of 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  central  and  higher  chains  are  composed  of  granite,  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  and  clay  slate ; while  resting  upon  and  forming  the  lower  ranges  are  exten- 
sive deposits  of  secondary  limestones  and  sandstones.  The  limestone  abounds  with  organic 
remains,  as  shells,  corals,  and  even  fishes,  and  is  said  to  be  referable  to  the  various  lime- 
stones of  the  secondary  class,  extending  from  the  Has,  or  even  the  magnesian  limestone , to 
chalk  inclusive.  Resting  upon  these  limestones  are  deposits  of  tertiary  rocks.  Salt  springs 
and  gypsum  are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  range.  The  secondary 
and  tertiary  formations  are  variously  charged  and  upraised  by  trap  rocks  of  modern  date. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

5118.  The  Botany  of  this  country  has  been  described  with  that  of  Egypt,  page  1H7. 
an&. 

Subsect.  3.  Zoology . 

5119.  The  Zoology  of  the  Barbary  States  assimilates  with  that  of  northern  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Asia  Minor;  and  requires,  therefore,  but  a slight  notice.  The  quadrupeds,  as  may  be 
expected,  differ  materially  from  those  which  are  now  known  as  inhabitants  of  Europe,  as 
will  be  better  seen  from  the  following  list : — 

Balwwm.  Mule  Ratoon.  | ScJuroi  grtultu.  Bwbar*  Squirrel.  | O&wlU  Kcvi-U#  5m.  Morocco  Anirloj*. 

Frit*  I’ardut-  Panther.  Ctwdm  Dmmadlrtlil  Arabian  C&raei.  Orb  tra«.-l»i.|.u*.  Ib-arrtod  Sheen. 

Lynx  CaracoL  Sn,  Caracol  Lynx.  Mw  lartorus.  IWtorr  U&mtlU  Itubfclu  5m.  The  Ikhalit. 

Lynx  Chau.  5m.  Booted  nr  Marvh  Lynx.  I Geadl*  Dorcu  Sm.  Barbery  Antelope.  f 

5120.  Some  of  these  we  shall  slightly  notice.  The  Dromedary  (Jig. 807.)  (Camclus  Dromc- 
darius  L.)  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  useful  and 
the  most  general  beast  of  burden  throughout  the  whole 
of  Northern  Africa.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Asiatic 
or  Bactrian  camel,  and  has  but  one  hump,  while  that  has 
two  ; but  the  legs  are  more  slender  and  elevated.  'There 
are  several  breeds,  differing  chiefly  in  size  or  colour; 
those  of  Turkey  are  the  strongest,  and  best  suited 
for  burden;  but  the  Arabian  and  Barbary  breeds  are 
the  lightest  and  the  swiftest.  The  females,  when  gravid, 
are  usually  taken  from  their  work. 

5121.  Regarding  the  Bearded  Sheep  (Ovis tragelaphtu) 
said  to  inhabit  Northern  Africa  in  a wild  state,  no  very 
recent  accounts  have  reached  us.  Dr.  Cams,  about 
1561,  describes  it  as  being  of  an  immense  size,  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  a stag ; yet  it  was  gentle,  petulant,  and  lascivious,  fond  of  ascending  high 
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places  and  roofs  of  houses,  running  swiftly,  and  bounding  prodigiously.  This  animal,  con- 
tinues Major  Smith  ( Grif.  Cuv.  iv.  3*20.),  appears  to  be  the  real  Fishtail,  or  Lerwee,  of 
Shaw. 

5132.  The  Bubal  (Dam alis  Bubalis)  so  nearly  resembles  the  European  buffalo,  that  tra- 
vellers have  confounded  the  two  together.  Its  general  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
small  cow ; the  proportions  are  heavy,  the  head  long  and  clumsy,  and  the  singular  elevation 
of  the  shoulders  is  remarkably  striking.  It  is  wholly  of  a yellowish  dun  colour ; the  tuft 
of  the  tail  being  alone  black.  They  seem  to  live  in  small  troops  throughout  the  deserts  and 
forests  of  Northern  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  Morocco,  and  were  met  with  by  Messrs.  Den- 
ham and  Clapperton  in  the  woods  of  Bornou.  The  Arabs  give  them  a name  signifying 
cattle  of  the  forest, 

5123.  The  Domestic  animals  deserving  notice,  besides  the  Camel,  are  the  superb  Horses 
of  Barbary,  and  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  extending  over  Northern  Africa. 

5124.  The  Barbary  horse  vies  with  the  Arabian  in  beauty  of  form,  although  not,  perhaps,  in 
the  fleetness  of  its  course.  The  chest  is  better  made,  and  more  rounded ; the  forehead,  in- 
stead of  being  hollowed,  is  rather  prominent,  and  the  shape  of  the  head  is  finer : the  figure 
altogether  is  more  imposing  than  that  of  the  Arab,  although  their  stature  is  nearly  equal. 
The  best  Barbary  horses  are  found,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and 
Fex ; but  the  Moors  do  not  take  now  so  much  care  of  their  horses  as  the  Arabians. 

5125.  The  Morocco  breed  of  Sheep  have  long  wool,  the  hair  on  the  neck  rather  shorter  and 
more  curled  : like  most  of  the  African  breeds,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  strong  make  and 
long  legs : their  horns  are  small,  turned  spirally  outwards,  and  the  scrotum  forming  two  se- 
parate sacs ; the  general  colour  is  white,  tinged  with  liver-colour.  There  is  another  breed, 
called  the  Barbary,  having  the  tail  so  broad  at  its  base,  as  to  be  wider  than  the  buttocks . 
the  wool  is  coarse,  and  of  a rufous  colour  on  the  neck,  legs,  tail,  ears,  and  nose : the  face  is 
much  arched,  the  ears  pendulous,  and  the  horns  retain  the  original  curve  of  the  Argalis,  on 

, a smaller  scale ; the  tail  is  longer  than  in  the  last.  The  third  race  of  Northern  Africa  is 

found  in  Barbary,  and  even  in  Corsica.  It  is  policerate,  with  pendulous  ears,  having  the 
tail  not  much  widened,  and  the  colour  white.  This  breed  is  remarkable  for  bearing  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fleece,  the  posterior  parts  being  covered  with  wool,  while  soft  loose  hair  ex- 
tends from  the  head  to  the  shoulders : a crossed  breed  of  this  race  was  some  time  ago  brought 
to  England.  It  was  entirely  covered  with  soft  silky  hair  of  a silvery  whiteness ; that  on  the 

neck  being  of  great  length. 

5126.  Besides  several  Birdit  found  also  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  Europe,  Barbary  is  known 
to  possess  many  other  species,  inliabiting  the 
arid  tracts  of  the  desert,  such  as  Quails,  Part- 
ridges, and  Bustards.  The  most  beautiful  bird 
seems  to  be  the  Barbary  Shrike  (Jig.  808.) 
(Malaconotus  barbarns  Swains.),  about  the  size 
of  a thrush ; black  above,  and  crimson  beneath  ; 
the  top  of  the  head  being  yellow. 

Historical  Geography. 

5127.  Barbary  occupied  a more  conspicuous  place  in  the  ancient  than  in  the  modern 
world.  It  formed  part,  and  in  many  instances  a prominent  part,  in  the  great  system  of 
civilised  nations  around  the  Mediterranean.  Cyrenaica,  its  most  westerly  portion,  cor- 
responding now  to  Barca  and  part  of  Tripoli,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Grecian 
colonies.  Africa  Proper,  including  the  rest  of  Tripoli  and  part  of  Tunis,  contained 
Carthage,  the  pride  of  Africa,  the  mistress  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  the  chief  medium  of 
commercial  intercourse  in  the  ancient  world.  Illustrious  by  her  rivalry  with  Rome,  and 
her  mighty  struggle  for  universal  empire,  she  was  not  less  distinguished  by  her  glorious 
fall.  The  southern  part  of  Tunis,  joined  to  the  Algerine  province  of  Constantina,  once 
formed  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which  rendered  itself  famous  both  as  the  ally 
and  enemy  of  Rome.  Western  Algiers  and  Fea  composed  Mauritania,  a ruder  region, 
yet  distinguished  for  its  swarms  of  brave  irregular  cavalry.  The  southern  part  of  Morocco 
was  Getulia,  an  imperfectly  known  tract,  inhabited  by  a race  almost  proverbial  for  savage 

fierceness.  . 

5128.  AU  these  districts,  with  the  exception  of  the  remote  ones  last  mentioned,  were 
incorporated  into  the  Roman  empire,  and  became,  in  some  degree,  the  granary  of  Italy. 
They  were  exposed,  however,  earlier  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  their  situation, 
to  the  inroad  of  the  northern  barbarians.  Gcnseric  the  Vandal  6ied  here  the  seat  of  his 
kingdom,  and  established  a naval  power  which  made  him  roaster  of  Hie  Mediterranean. 

5129.  The  invaeion  of  tlx  Saracens  produced  a complete  and  permanent  change  m Northern 
Africa.  They  entered  it,  not  only  as  conquerors,  but  in  vast  migratory  bodies,  which  stamped 
the  Arabian  and  Mahometan  character  upon  the  whole  population.  Barbary  was  at  tint 
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governed,  under  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  by  a viceroy,  who  established  his  residence  at  Cairoan, 
or  Kairwan.  As  the  central  power  lost  its  energy,  the  states  of  Barbary  erected  themselves 
into  independent  kingdoms,  among  which  Cairoan  was  still  the  eastern  capital ; but  it  was 
almost  eclipsed  in  power  and  splendour  by  Fez,  a city  which  then  ranked  among  the  first  in 
the  world  for  learning  and  civilisation.  By  degrees,  however,  the  Barbary  states,  like  all 
others  subjected  to  the  recluse  and  bigoted  system  of  Mahomet,  lost  their  light  and  intelli- 
gence, and,  having  no  intercourse  but  that  of  deadly  hostility  with  the  improved  kingdoms 
of  Christendom,  they  had  no  means  of  recovering  those  advantages.  Thus  they  became, 
three  centuries  ago,  and  have  ever  since  continued,  blind,  stupid,  and  barbarous. 

5130.  The  piratical  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Christians , during  the  fifteenth  century, 
occasioned  a further  change.  The  celebrated  pirates  Barbarossa  and  Hayraddin  seized  upon 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  established  them  as  dependencies  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Retaining  still  the  spirit  of  these  conquerors,  they  continued,  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Turkish 
naval  power,  to  devote  themselves  to  piracy;  and  their  situation  along  the  Mediterranean 
enabled  them  to  act  with  terrible  effect  on  the  European  states.  Morocco,  though  she  re- 
mained independent  of  Turkey,  thought  this  too  good  an  example  to  be  neglected  ; and  her 
piracies  were  at  one  time  still  more  terrible  than  those  of  the  other  states,  though  they  have 
not  been  so  long  continued. 

5131.  In  the  course  of  the  last  half-century,  the  three  states  have  shaken  off  the  Ottoman 
yoke.  In  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  the  Turkish  population  has  been  reduced  to  subordination 
under  the  Moorish  and  Negro  troops ; while  in  Algiers,  the  Turkish  soldiery  continued  to 
hold  a barbarous  sway,  deposing  and  electing  the  sovereign  at  pleasure.  Their  flagrant 
piracies,  however,  at  length  called  forth  the  armed  interposition  of  the  European  powers. 
England  first  inflicted  a signal  chastisement ; and  France  has  at  length  made  a complete 
conquest  of  the  city,  and  is  endeavouring  to  colonise  the  territory,  though  with  what  success 
appears  yet  very  doubtful. 


Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

5132.  Scarcely  any  trace  of  order , liberty , or  good  government  exists  in  any  of  the  states 
composing  this  extensive  region.  The  only  limitation  to  a blind  and  barbarous  despotism 
is  found  in  the  tumultuary  sway  of  a brutal  soldiery.  In  Morocco,  pure  despotism  reigns ; 
and  that  country  has  repeatedly  been  ruled  by  monsters  who  were  a disgrace  to  humanity. 
The  emperor,  however,  who  reigned  previous  to  the  existing  civil  wars,  of  which  we  have 
only  a very  imperfect  account,  is  described  as  mild  and  equitable,  compared  to  his  prede- 
cessors. The  monarchs  of  Morocco  claim  the  crown  in  the  capacity  of  sherifles,  or  descend- 
ants of  Mahomet,  and  they  attempt  to  increase  the  lustre  of  the  regal  dignity  by  assuming 
the  character  of  doctors,  prophets,  and  saints ; which,  however,  they  seem  to  regard  as  not 
inconsistent  with  the  most  unbounded  indulgence  of  cruelty  and  sensuality.  The  emperor 
claiming  the  supremacy  in  religion,  which  in  Mahometan  countries  includes  law,  prevents, 
probably,  the  formation  of  any  corporate  bodies,  either  hierarchical  or  juridical,  sufficiently 
important  to  influence  the  public.  There  does  not  appear  even  to  be  any  council  of  state,  or 
deliberative  assembly,  like  the  Turkish  divan.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  momentary 
will  and  caprice  of  the  prince.  This  absence,  however,  of  all  regular  check,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  frequent  occurrence  of  rebellion,  which  is  almost  without  intermission  fomented 
by  the  different  members  of  a family  contending  for  the  throne ; the  sons  against  the  father, 
and  the  brothers  against  each  other. 

5133.  The  government  of  Algiers  was  formed  on  the  Turkish  model,  the  Dcy  being  ori- 
ginally an  officer  appointed  by  the  Porte,  and,  like  other  despotic  viceroys,  exercising  in  die 
interior  government  all  the  powrers  of  the  sultan.  Here,  as  at  Constantinople,  there  appears 
to  have  been  always  a divan,  which,  being  composed  of  the  heads  of  that  military  body  by 
whom  the  Turkish  sway  was  alone  maintained,  possessed  very  extensive  influence.  When 
Algiers  became  independent  of  the  Porte,  nearly  the  whole  power  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  tumultuous  Janissaries,  who  set  up,  deposed,  and  massacred  the  chief  magistrate  at  plea- 
sure. A long  interval  did  not  often  elapse  between  the  period  when  the  Dey  was  raised  to 
power,  and  that  in  which  his  life  was  terminated  by  the  bowstring. 

5134.  Tunis  presents  a more  agreeable  spectacle • Its  ruler,  who,  under  the  title  of  Bey, 
was  originally  a mere  officer  of  the  Porte,  has  now  succeeded  in  emancipating  himself,  not 
only  from  this  subjection,  but  even  from  dependence  upon  the  Turkish  soldiery.  This 
revolution  was  chiefly  effected  by  Hamooda,  the  Dey  reigning  in  1816,  whose  vigour  of 
character  had  preserved  him  in  power  twenty-nine  years  ; a very  unusual  period  in  the 
tumultuary  annals  of  Barbary.  Instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  kept  in  thraldom  by  the 
Turks,  he  chose  his  officers  in  preference  from  among  the  European  and  Georgian  slaves 
and  renegadoes.  He  established  a regular  administration  of  justice,  and  extended  equal 
protection  to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  not  even  excepting  Christians  and  Jews  whom  it 
luul  been  considered  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  Moors  to  take  every  opportunity  of  in- 
sulting, of  plundering,  and  even  of  killing.  Although,  therefore,  the  administration  still 
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exhibits  many  barbarous  and  oppressive  features,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  Tunis  has  im- 
proved, while  Western  Barbary  has  been  sinking  continually  deeper  in  wretchedness  and 
brutality. 

5135.  Tripoli  has  made  still  farther  advances.  Its  progress  has  been  ascribed  to  Hamet, 
whom  the  Tripolitans  honour  with  the  surname  of  Great.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century  he  was  a mere  Pacha  under  the  Turks,  and  his  life  was  in  perpetual  peril  from 
their  licentious  soldiery.  He  relieved  himself  from  tlicm  in  a manner  truly  barbarous. 
Having  invited  their  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  300,  to  a feast,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  seized 
and  strangled.  His  adherents  then  commenced  a general  massacre  throughout  the  city,  and 
the  Turkish  sway  was  entirely  annihilated.  The  Porte,  which  could  with  difficulty  have 
vindicated  its  claims,  suffered  itself  to  be  pacified  by  presents  and  tribute,  and  finally  lost  all 
dominion  over  the  state.  Hamet  was  very  active  in  introducing  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment, inducing  Europeans  to  settle  in  his  territories,  and  promoting  all  the  manufactures 
for  which  Tripoli  was  adapted.  His  successor,  of  a milder  character,  finding  himself  in 
peaceable  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  exercised  it  with  great  equity  and  moderation ; so 
that  Tripoli  assumed  an  orderly  and  civilised  appearance,  resembling  that  of  the  European 
states,  especially  when  compared  with  the  turbulent  aspect  of  its  African  neighbours.  Al- 
though it  has  been  since  exposed  to  some  convulsions,  the  present  government,  from  its  con- 
duct towards  the  English,  appears  to  retain  the  same  liberal  and  improving  character  by 
which  it  has  so  long  been  distinguished. 

5136.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  Barbary  state*  have  not  been  extensive.  The  European  powers  long  re. 
carded  them  with  cold  and  distant  hostility,  but  without  considering  the  conquest  of  them  as  a desirable  ob- 
ject. These  states  were  not  in  a condition  to  attempt  schemes  of  distant  aggi  andisement.  Their  only  pretensions 
to  dominion  are  over  the  tracts  behind  the  Atlas,  and  bordering  on  the  great  desert,  called  Pafilct,  Mgilmessa, 
and  the  Bled  el  Jereed.  Even  the  subjection  of  these  countries  is  confined  to  the  exaction  of  a tribute,  which 
a flying  detachment  of  troops,  sent  round  once  a year,  forcibly  collects.  Since  the  reign  of  Hamet  the  (*rcat, 
Tripoli  ha*  held  Fez zan  tributary.  Spain  posses***  the  fortresses  of  Ceuta,  Mellila,  and  Pefionde  Velez  in 
Morocco,  but  without  any  territory  attached  to  them;  and  this  is  now  the  only  memorial  or  the  long  and 
deadly  wars  between  the  two  countries.  The  efibrts  to  put  down  their  piratical  inroads  have  brought  them 
more  into  contact  with  the  power*  of  Europe ; and  the  issue  of  these,  in  the  occupation  of  Algiers  by  trance, 
promises  to  form  a new  era  in  the  destiny  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Those  predatory  ravages  by  which,  down 
to  a very  recent  period,  they  rendered  tnemselves  terrible  to  the  powers  situated  upon  and  navigating  the 
Mediterranean,  seem  to  be  now  finally  suppressed. 


Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

5137.  Tn  every  branch  of  productive  industry  the  states  of  Barbary  exhibit  marks  of  Imperfection 

* 5138 l £&  the  agriculture  of  Barbary  our  accounts  are  very  imperfect,  this  branch  having  been  unac- 
countably omitteSby  Dr.  Shaw  ; but  enough  has  transpired  to  show  it  to  be  in  a most 
greater  part  of  Morocco,  there  exists  no  such  thing  as  fixed  property  In  land-  ][  “ 5“„***tf 
Arab  camps,  called  donors , which  establish  themselves  on  a spot,  continue  till  they  have  exhau.teil  it,  and 
then  remove  to  another.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  wai at  of  a manu- 
facturing population  to  consume  its  produce,  there  is  in  every  state  a large  surplus 

when  permitted,  the  staple  article  of  export.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  kind*  t^^^ulUvMcd;  the 
soft  and  friable  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  latter.  Rice  is  said  to  be  raised  of 

the  rivers ; but  to  its  culture,  upon  the  whole,  this  arid  soil  is  peculiarly  unfavourable ; and  the  species  of 
holcus,  or  dhourra,  peculiar  to  the  district  are  extensively  cultivated.  Coolness  and  moisture  being  the  requi- 
sites wanted,  the  winter  months  compose  the  verdant  and  flourishing  penod  of  the  year.  Ihe  harvwt  is 
gathered  in  April  and  Mar;  after  which,  from  June  to  September,  the  country  exhibit*  an  «ap«t  entirely 
parched  and  burnt  up.  The  inhabitant.  |WMe»  the  art  of  preserving  the  gram  for  leveral  years,  by  burying 

Europe  tome  to  perfection  in  Barbery ; and  the  excellence  of  the  olive 
I.  particularly  noted.  The  vine  Souriahea ; though  the  religious  system  of  the  native,  deter,  them  from 
converting  the  grape  into  wine,  even  for  exportation.  A,  we  advance  into  the  dry  p|ain,  of  the  interior,  all 
these  fruits  disappear;  but  their  place  is  supplied  by  that  of  the  date  tree,  which  entirely  covers  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  forms  the  principal  support  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  districts.  , . - . 

5140.  Of  domestic  animats,  the  cow,  destitute  of  the  rich  pastures  of  Europe,  1*  small  in  site,  and  deficient 

in  milk.  The  sheep  are  aim  small j but  tho.e  fed  on  the  Alla,  produce  that  exqui.ite  mutton  peculiar  to 
mountain  paaturex  There  are  aUo  some  ftieciM,  which,  with  little  attention  on  the  part  of  their  ,|ro  inetor. 
produce  very  fine  wool.  Goats  are  very  numerous  in  the  mountain  districts  ; and  their  skins  yield  that  soft 
and  delicate  leather  for  which  Morocco  Is  famous.  The  horses  of  Barbary  were  foroierly  much  valued ; and 
this  ancient  boast  of  Numidia  has  not  altogether  lost  it*  qualities ; but,  the  persona  in  power  under  so  oppre*. 
sive  a government  being  accustomed  to  seize  the  best  for  their  own  use,  toe  proprietors  are  discouraged 
from  bestowing  any  peculiar  pains  In  improving  the  breed.  1 he  once  famed  Baibary  horse*  now  % leld  to 
the  Arabian,  and  even  to  the  Egyptian.  The  ass.  and  the  mule,  are  the  ordinary  ^yond 

Atlas,  the  camel  alone  is  suited  to  the  sandy  expanse  of  the  wilderness.  A small  number  is  maintained  of 
that  species  called  the  heirie.  or  desert  camel,  which  seems  to  be  the  fleet«t  a11  anlni?I®‘ , ***• 

Jackson  mention*  one,  whiefi,  in  seven  days,  travelled  across  the  Great  Desert,  a distance  of  about  1000 
mile*  ; and  another  which  went  from  Mogadore  to  Morocco,  and  returned  in  one  day, though  the  interval 
between  these  cities  is  not  short  of  100  miles.  The  honey,  which  is  copiously  collected  through  Barbary, 
seems  to  be  chiefly  the  produce  of  wild  bees.  , . , . . ...  .....  . 

5141.  Although  manufacturing  Industry  muit  rank  low  in  the  Baibary  date,,  yet  there  are  aome  branch™ 

in  which  the  ill  habitant,  excel  The  moat  notch  it  that  or  the  leather  already  mentioned  a,  known  under 
the  name  of  morocco,  and  celebrated  tor  it,  .oftneM,  pliancy,  and  beauty.  It  U aftbrded  by  the  goat, 
which  climb  the  dccllvitic,  of  the  Alla",  particularly  on  the  aide  of  Tafllet:  but  iU  valued  quail, 
tie,  are  doubtlem.  in  a great  meaaure,  due  to  the  mode  of  tanning  and  preparing  it.  For  I,  the  chief 
theatre  of  thi,  manufacture.  It  Carrie,  on  also  Mveral  woollen  fabrics  particularly  of  a specie,  of  long 
robe,  called  hat,,  which  are  generally  worn  In  the  End;  and  of  carpet.,  little  inferior  to  Ihow  brought 
from  Turkev.  It  make,  aim  silk  rtuffk,  chiefly  lashes  ami  handkerchief,.  Among  the  .fete,  on  the  Me. 
diterranean,' Tunl.  I.  by  much  the  mat  dUttnguUhed  for  mduttry  and  manufacture.  It.,  taplo M a. mall 

.pecic.  of  conical  woollen  can.,  called  »kull-cap.,  which  are  on  venally  worn  countries  B« 

fabric  is  said  to  have  affbrded  at  one  time  employment  to  50,000  persons  ; but  Lahore  and  Marseille*  have 
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now  succeeded  in  producing  an  imitation,  and  the  cans  manufactured  there,  though  not  equal  in  quality, 
can  be  sold  so  much  chea|»er,  that  they  have  superseded  to  a great  degree  those  made  at  Tunis.  TTiere  are 
likewise  large  manufactures  of  robes  and  shawls  of  woollen  and  gauze,  carried  on  also  in  Algiers  and  Tripoli, 
though  not  on  so  large  a scale. 

5142.  The  commerce  of  this  rude  territory  Is  also  very  limited  Its  exports  consist  chiefly  in  the  raw  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  In  ancient  times  the  African  coast  formed  the  granary  of  the  Homan  empire  ; and  its  com 
continued  to  find  a copious  market  in  southern  Europe,  till  its  exportation  was  prohibited  by  the  absurd 
policy  of  all  the  Barbary  states,  except  Tunis,  Even  there.  It  is  loaded  with  heavy  imposts,  twenty-two 
piastres  and  a half  (If.  IQs.)  being  paid  on  the  coffee  (two  English  quarters)  of  wheat,  and  eleven  piastres  and 
three  quarters  on  the  same  quantity  of  barley.  The  chief  shipping  oort  is  Biserta.  Tunis  exports  also  olive 
oil,  which  does  not  become  rancid  so  soon  as  the  Italian  oils;  a large  quantity  of  excellent  soap,  made 
from  olive  oil  and  barilla,  with  some  sponge  and  orchllla  weed  collected  on  the  shore.  The  commerce  of 
Morocco  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  from  Mogadorr.  The  export*  consist  of  almonds,  sweet  and  bitter, 
to  the  amount  of  about  1,000,000  pounds,  cow-hides  and  calf-skins,  280,000  lbs. ; goat-skin*,  10,000  dozen. 
Wool  was  formerly  a large  article  of  export ; but  it  is  now  absurdly  prohibited.  Ostrich  feather*,  olive  oil, 
and  some  varieties  of  fruit,  complete  the  list  of  native  exports.  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and,  still  more,  Morocco, 
send  to  Europe  the  produce  of  Soudan,  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  gums,  particularly  gum  Senegal  Of  this  last 
article  Mogadore  exports  not  less  than  100,000  lbs.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  that  city  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Jackson  at  127,0001  sterling.  The  commerce  of  Eastern  Barbary  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  from  Leg- 
horn and  Marseilles,  at  which  last  place  Louis  XIV.  established  an  African  company.  Britain  at  the  same 
time  had  a company,  which  shared  some  portion  of  the  trade ; and  private  merchants  opened  a Utile  direct 
intercourse,  but  sent  their  goods  chiefly  through  the  French  and  Italian  ports.  Since  the  continental  war, 
however,  and  the  possession  of  Malta  by  the  British,  a good  deal  of  communication  has  been  maintained 
from  that  island.  The  Barbarv  states  receive,  generally  speaking,  every  species  of  European  manufactured 
goods  and  colonial  produce.  The  cloths  most  Tn  demand  in  the  markets  are  those  which,  being  of  a coarse 
description,  can  be  offered  cheap.  Those  of  the  kind  called  scarlet  long  ells  are  particularly  adapted  for  the 
trade  of  interior  Africa.  German  coarse  linen,  hardware,  toys,  tin  and  lead,  alum,  vitriol,  and  cochineal 
for  their  manufactures,  may  be  named  amongthc  principal  articles. 

5143.  The  moat  active  commerce  of  the  Barbary  states  is  that  by  the  caravans  with  interior  Africa. 
Tripoli  sends  hers  by  Fcwui  to  Bomou  and  Cassma,  and  thence  across  as  far  as  Ashantee ; Tunis  bv 
Gudami*  and  Tuat  to  Tombuctoo ; Morocco  across  the  broadest  of  the  desert  to  the  same  cUjr,  and  to  the 
countries  on  the  Senegal  A more  particular  account  of  the  mode  in  which  this  trade  is  earned  on  will 
be  given  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  central  countries  of  Africa.  Into  these  countries  the  caravans  carry 
salt,  which  is  wanting  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger ; together  with  European  manufacture*, 
particularly  cloths  of  different  kinds,  hardware,  and  toys.  The  returns  are  gold  dust,  ivory,  gutn  senega!, 
and,  above  all,  slaves,  for  whom  these  unfortunate  countries  hsve  been  to  long  ransacked  to  supply  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe  It  is  impossible  to  form  even  a conjecture  as  to  the  amount  of  this  inland 
trade ; for  Lcrapriere’s  estimate,  according  to  which  the  imports  would  amount  to  1U,UU0,UUG*,  is  evidently 
a monstrous  exaggeration. 

5144.  The  mercantile  shipping  of  the  Barbary  states  may  be  considered  as  next  to  nothing.  Fishery , 
notwithstanding  the  extent  of  its  coasts,  is  pursued  only  for  immediate  consumption.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
coral  fishery,  of  some  value,  on  the  coast  of  Constantino,  in  Algiers,  near  Bona  and  La  Cala.  Mr.  BU- 
quiere  asserts  that  It  might  employ  500  boats  and  51000  men ; but  we  question  if  Europe  would  affbrd  a 
market  for  so  extensive  a produce  With  a view  to  this  fishery,  the  British  government,  in  1808,  contracted 
to  pay  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers  50,000  dollars  (11,000*  sterling)  for  the  possession  of  Bona,  La  Cala,  and  11  Col  • 
but,  having  omitted  to  form  a military  establishment  at  any  of  these  places,  it  has  derived,  as  yet,  no 
advantages  from  the  purchase  This  branch  of  industry  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  vessels  from  Sioily,  Leg- 
horn, and  other  ports  of  Italy. 

Sect.  VI#  Civil  and  Social  State. 

5145.  Of  the  population  of  Barbary,  which  has  probably  much  diminished,  only  a very 
loose  estimate  can  be  made.  Mr.  Jackson,  indeed,  has  given  statements  of  the  population  of 
the  empire  of  Morocco,  founded  on  documents  in  the  imperial  register,  according  to  which, 
it  amounts  to  14,886,600  : but,  if  such  records  really  exist,  we  can  scarcely  consider  them  as 
proceeding  from  any  thing  but  an  empty  vaunt,  unless  they  lie  taken  as  relating  to  a more 
prosperous  period.  They  assign  to  the  city  of  Morocco,  for  instance,  a population  of 
270,000 ; while  the  most  judicious  travellers  do  not  suppose  that,  in  its  present  state  of 
decay,  it  contains  more  than  80,000.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  prefer  the  estimate  of 
Chenier,  which  allows  to  the  whole  empire  only  6,000,000  ; and  perhaps  even  this  is  beyond 
the  truth.  Respecting  the  population  of  Tunis  and  its  territory,  the  statements  made  to 
Mr.  Macgill,  according  to  which  it  amounted  to  5,000,000,  appeared  to  him  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  most  careful  estimates  of  the  population  of  Algiers  make  it  rather  under 
than  above  2,000,000.  Tripoli  is  stated  by  Ali  Bey  at  2,000,000  ; but,  notwithstanding 
the  extent  of  territory,  its  prevailing  barrenness  would  warrant  the  conclusion  that  one 
third  of  this  is  a very  full  estimate.  Proceeding  on  these  loose  data,  which  a re  all  we 
have,  we  may  guess  the  population  of  Barbary  as  follows  : — Morocco,  6,000,000 ; Algieis, 
2,000,000;  Tunis,  2,000,000 ; Tripoli,  600,000:  in  all,  10,600,000. 

5146.  The  inhabitants  of  Barbary  are  separated  into  three  very  distinct  classes  ; tbe  Moors, 
the  Arabs,  and  the  Berbers  or  Berebbers. 

5147.  The  Moors  inhabit  the  cities  of  Barbary,  and  the  country  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  The  term  Moor,  derived  from  the  ancient  Mauri,  is  applied  throughout  Africa  in 
a very  vague  manner.  In  Central  Africa  it  is  made  to  comprehend  all  Mahometans  who 
are  not  Turks.  In  Barbary,  however,  the  wandering  tribes  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Arabs,  and  the  term  Moor  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  Mahometan 
cities,  in  general,  present  a uniform  scene.  The  inhabitants  drag  a recluse,  gloomy,  and 
monotonous  existence.  They  are  strangers  to  social  assemblies,  to  public  amuaemeuts,  to 
the  arts,  and  to  every  thing  that  animates  life.  Their  time  is  chiefly  spent,  in  a retired 
manner,  in  tbe  interior  of  their  houses.  The  females,  according  to  the  invariable  Mahometan 
custom,  are  strictly  excluded  from  general  society,  and  must  sec  none  of  the  male  sex, 
except  their  husbands ; they  are  immured  like  slaves  in  the  apartments  of  the  haram.  That 
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aspect  of  apathy  and  gravity,  however,  which  a Moor  presents  at  first  view,  is,  in  a great 
measure,  fallacious,  and  he  is  easily  roused  from  it  to  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  bloodshed 
and  violence.  In  Barbarv,  the  habits  of  a seafaring  and  piratical  life  have  rendered  these 
occasions  more  frequent,  and  have  produced  a character  more  habitually  turbulent  and  dis- 
orderly, than  is  usual  in  Turkish  states.  Indeed,  European  travellers  have  usually  described 
the  Moors  as  a race  devoid  of  all  good  qualities,  and  combining  every  sort  of  depravity ; 
but  the  relations  between  the  parties  have  usually  been  of  a very  hostile  nature,  em- 
bittered both  by  religious  and  political  rancour. 

5148.  The  haranij  that  favourite  and  almost  tale  seat  of  Oriental  luxury , is,  of  course, 
inaccessible,  and  can  only  through  some  peculiar  chance  be  seen  by  Europeans.  Lera- 
priere,  however,  in  his  character  of  a physician,  was  admitted  into  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco.  It  consisted  of  a wing  of  the  palace,  entirely  separated  from  the  rest,  and  com- 
municating only  by  a private  door,  of  which  the  emperor  had  the  key.  The  edifice  was 
divided  into  a number  of  courts,  communicating  by  narrow  passages,  round  which  were 
ranged  the  apartments  of  the  wives  and  concubines,  who  were  from  sixty  to  a hundred  in 
number,  besides  their  domestics  and  slaves.  There  was  a principal  sultana,  who  hod  a 
general  superintendence  over  the  establishment,  but  enjoyed  not  the  same  influence  with  the 
emperor  as  some  of  the  younger  favourites.  There  were  several  European  captives,  who 
appeared  to  the  traveller  the  chief  ornament  of  the  harnm,  both  as  to  personal  and  mental 
accomplishments.  The  Moorish  ladies  were  enormously  fat,  and  utterly  stupid  and  igno- 
rant. Their  allowance  from  their  imperial  master  amounted,  in  the  case  of  the  most 
favoured,  only  to  half  a crown  a day ; so  that  expense  and  luxury  were  to  be  maintained  by 
presents  or  bribes  received  from  the  numerous  suitors  for  favours  from  the  emperor,  who  is 
understood  to  approve  entirely  this  delicate  mode  of  supply.  A more  favourable  account 
is  given  of  the  Tripolitan  haram  by  a lady  who  resided  in  that  city  for  many  years,  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Tully,  the  English  ambassador.  The  inmates,  who  are  generally  Georgian  and 
Circassian  captives,  not  only  possess  superior  personal  beauty,  but  are  endowed  with  various 
ornamental  accomplishments  acquired  at  Constantinople.  Their  time  is  also  busily  employed 
in  superintending  the  numerous  slaves,  who  grind,  spin,  and  perform  all  the  domestic  oper- 
ations. Their  toilette  is  performed  in  a very  elaborate  manner,  which  employs  several 
hours,  and  demands  the  service  of  a number  of  slaves.  Each  of  the  latter  has  a separate 
office ; one  to  perfume  the  hair,  another  to  arrange  the  eyebrows,  a third  to  paint  them,  and 
so  on.  The  blackening  of  the  latter  by  a preparation  of  antimony,  the  forming  of  them 
into  a particular  shape,  and  the  filling  of  the  hair  with  powdered  cloves,  perfumes,  and 
scented  waters,  are  the  most  favourite  modes  of  female  adornment.  In  their  domestic 
character,  the  ladies  are  said  to  display  many  amiable  qualities ; though  here,  as  in  Morocco, 
the  jealousy  of  superior  favour  with  their  lord  and  master  often  excites  violent  enmities, 
and  even  impels  to  the  crime  of  administering  poison  to  a hated  rival. 

5149.  While  the  Moors  thus  inhabit  all  the  great  towns  and  the  fixed  villages  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  all  the  remoter  districts  are  occupied  by  a race  who  are  called  Arabs , either 
because  they  are  really  the  descendants  of  the  Saracen  conquerors,  or,  from  situation  and 
circumstances,  have  acquired  similar  habits.  They  dwell  in  a species  of  movable  encamp- 
ments called  douarfy  composed  of  a number  of  broad  and  low  tents,  painted  black,  and 
resembling  in  form  the  hull  of  a ship.  They  are  formed  of  cloth  made  of  camel’s  hair  and 
the  fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  and  are  arranged  generally  in  three  concentric  circles,  in  the 
interior  of  which  the  cattle  are  secured  during  the  night.  Each  douar  is  governed  by  a 
sheik,  or  chief,  who  is  considered  as  standing  in  a paternal  relation  to  the  rest ; kin- 
dred being  the  tie  which  chiefly  unites  them,  and  no  one  not  related  to  the  common 
family  being  allowed  to  reside  in  the  douar.  Their  manner  of  living  is  quite  patriarchal, 
and  their  rites  of  hospitality  so  primitive,  that  they  remind  us  of  those  practised  by  Abra- 
ham to  the  three  angels,  as  recorded  in  Scripture.  The  greatest  sheik,  when  a stranger 
enters  his  tent,  sets  down  water,  and  assists  him  to  wash  his  feet.  He  goes  to  the  flock, 
brings  in  a calf  or  a kid,  kills  it  with  his  own  bands,  and  delivers  it  to  his  wife  to  dress. 
Like  all  the  races  which  bear  the  Arab  name,  they  are  equally  distinguished  for  hospitality 
and  robbery  ; often  exercising  the  latter  against  those  who  have  just  been  the  objects  of  the 
former.  When  they  have  exhausted  one  spot,  they  prepare  to  remove  to  another ; for 
which  purpose,  however,  they  must  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  government,  which  is  held  as 
the  proprietor  of  all  these  wide  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  ; a permission  for  which  a large 
sum  of  money  must  be  always  paid.  The  douar  then  breaks  up,  and  its  members  depart, 
with  their  wives,  children,  cattle,  tents,  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  and  every  thing 
which  they  possess.  The  men  walk,  driving  the  cattle ; the  women  are  mounted  on  camels, 
three  on  each  ; the  children,  lambs,  and  kids  are  hung  in  panniers  by  the  sides  of  these 
animals  {Jig.  809. ).  The  internal  administration  of  these  camps,  or  douars,  is  almost 
entirely  independent  of  the  emperor  or  prince ; the  several  communities  are  animated  by 
deadly  feuds  against  each  other,  which  often  lead  to  conflict;  and,  in  every  case  of  weak 
government  or  disputed  succession,  many  of  the  Arabs  betake  themselves  without  hesitation 
to  plunder. 
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5150.  While  these  wandering  tribes  cover  the  plains,  the  mountain  districts  of  Atlas  are 
occupied  by  the  Bribes,  or  Berbers,  who  seem  to  be  the  original  and  most  ancient  inhabitants 


tnom  or  ah  aha*  tilaaob. 

of  Barbary,  driven  to  take  refuge  in  these  inaccessible  retreats.  In  the  little  valleys  embo- 
somed within  the  huge  declivities  of  the  Atlas,  they  build  their  villages,  which  are  beauti- 
fully enclosed  with  gardens  and  plantations.  Some  of  those,  however,  occupying  the 
higher  and  ruder  parts  of  the  chain,  dwell  in  caves  cut  out  of  the  rock.  They  are  hard- 
featured,  athletic,  and  patient  of  fatigue.  Occupied  in  pasturage  and  cultivation,  they  also 
employ  themselves  much  in  hunting,  and  derive  an  extensive  profit  from  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts.  Their  favourite  exercise  is  the  use  of  the  musket,  both  in  firing  at  a mark,  and 
twirling  it  variously  in  the  air ; in  which  they  have  acquired  remarkable  dexterity : those 
who  can  afford  it  take  a pride  even  in  ornamenting  their  fire-arms  with  gold  and  ivory. 
Possessing  such  habits,  they  are  by  no  means  quiet  subjects  of  the  Moorish  empire  and 
the  other  states  to  which  their  territory  belongs.  Their  only  homage  consists  in  a tribute, 
at  once  scanty  and  uncertain.  In  their  revolts,  which  are  not  unfrequent,  their  valour, 
and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  territory,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  subdue  them.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  sometimes  descended  into  the  plain,  and  carried  their  inroads  to 
the  very  gates  of  Morocco.  They  have  none  of  the  migratory  habits  of  the  Arabs ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  ore  unwilling  to  remove  from  their  original  spot.  Unlike  the  Arabs,  too, 
they  elect  their  own  sheiks,  and  have  a republican  form  of  government,  very  unusual  in  this 
part  of  Africa.  They  speak  a language  called  the  Amazigh,  or  Berber,  entirely  different 
from  tliat  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  who  often  require  an  interpreter  when  conversing  with 
them.  This  language  is  supposed  to  be  very  ancient,  and  is  of  the  same  family  with  tliat 
of  the  Tibbo,  the  Tuaricks,  and  other  indigenous  tribes  who  roam  over  the  plains  to  the 
south-east. 

5151.  The  Shill uls  arc  a branch  of  the  Berbers,  somewhat  smaller  in  stature,  and  less 
rude  in  character,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  south  of  Morocco.  The 
Errifi,  on  the  contrary,  who  border  on  Algiers,  are  still  braver  and  fiercer ; the  very  glance 
of  their  eye  is  said  to  strike  terror  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 

5152.  The  religion  of  all  the  Barbary  states  is  that  of  zealous  Mahometans;  and  the 
ferocious  bigotry  which  every  where  characterises  the  professors  of  Islam  is  carried,  if 
possible,  to  a higher  pitch  in  this  country  than  elsewhere.  The  cruelty  exercised 
against  their  European  captives  is  exasperated,  or  at  least  all  pity  and  remorse  arc 
deadened,  by  religious  antipathy.  Although  they  have  talbas , or  spiritual  instructors, 
very  little  of  any  real  knowledge  or  improvement  seems  derived  from  these  personages. 
There  is  no  connection  between  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  government;  neither 
is  there  any  corporate  body,  like  the  ulema  in  Turkey,  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church.  The  veneration  of  the  people  is  almost  ex- 
clusively bestowed  on  a class  of  persons  who,  by  individual  exertion,  raise  themselves 
to  the  character  of  saints.  This  character  is  not  attained  by  any  peculiar  purity  of 
life,  or  even  rigour  of  superstitious  observance.  Grotesque  and  fantastic  pretensions  to 
supernatural  power,  and  to  an  intercourse  with  invisible  beings  are  the  means  by  which 
they  impose  on  the  credulous  multitude.  Throughout  all  this  region  the  idea  prevails 
according  to  which  idiots  and  madmen  are  reputed  holy ; and  privation  of  reason  is 
even  feigned  for  the  sake  of  attracting  veneration.  The  higher  class  of  saints  are 
decidedly  the  second  persons  in  the  kingdom,  if  they  do  not  even  rival  the  monarch. 
Indeed,  the  emperors  of  Morocco  have  been  long  accustomed,  by  high  pretensions  to  sanctity, 
to  heighten  the  respect  of  their  subjects.  That  most  savage  of  tyrants,  Muley  Ismael, 
spent  a great  part  of  his  time  in  superstitious  gestures  and  observances,  calculated  to  impress 
the  idea  of  his  direct  communication  with  the  Deity  and  with  Mahomet,  and  of  superhuman 
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powers  thence  derived.  Barbary,  moreover,  is  over-run  by  superstitions  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
usually  prevail  among  the  vulgar  in  unenlightened  coun- 
tries; among  which,  the  belief  in  the  potency  of  an  evil 
eye  is  particularly  prevalent.  Individuals  among  the 
Arabs  still  make  a boast  of  the  power  of  charming  ser- 
pents. They  exhibit  themselves  to  the  admiring  multitude, 
half-naked,  in  strange  attitudes  and  contortions,  and  twined 
round  by  those  creatures,  whom  they  certainly  have  the  art 
of  rendering  innoxious  (Jig.  810.).  The  most  amiable  of 
their  feelings  consists  in  the  reverence  paid  to  deceased 
relations,  which  exists  to  a much  greater  extent  than  is 
customary  among  Europeans.  Every  Friday  evening 
forms  what  is  called  “ the  feast  of  the  dead,”  when  the  people 
repair  to  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  present  on  that  evening,  and  to  share  the  almost  gay  fes- 
tival which  is  there  celebrated. 

5153.  Learning  and  science  in  Barbary  may  be  considered  as  nearlv  extinct  Like  the  other  Saracen 
states,  those  of  Barbary,  and  of  Morocco  in  particular,  were  formerly  distinguished  for  the  cultivation  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  Fez  was  a celebrated  school,  to  which  students  from  the  most  distant  auartera 
resorted.  At  present,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  population  can  neither  write,  read,  nor  perform  tne  most 
common  operations  of  arithmetic,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  persons  who  have  acquired  the  mere  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  Shaw  mentions  as  having  been  shown  to  mm  quadrants  and  astrolabes  constructed  in  the 
most  admirable  manner ; but  such  instruments  were  exhibited  as  mere  curiosities,  without  the  least  idea 
being  entertained  of  their  use.  Medicine,  in  which  the  Arabs  boast  of  the  great  names  of  Avicenna  and 
AverThoes,  cannot  be  very  highly  cultivated  in  a country  where  the  usual  fee  of  a physician  is  sixpence  ; and 
a shilling  is  only  bestowed  in  the  most  serious  and  important  cases.  Accordingly,  unless  for  mere  external 
wounds  and  hurts,  the  interposition  of  a native  practitioner  seems  rather  productive  of  injury  than 
henefit.  European  physicians  arc  always  eagerly  sought,  and  are  considered  as  possessed  of  almost  super, 
natural  power. 

5151  The  amusements  of  the  natives  of  Barbarv  are  very  little  varied.  Mixed  company,  public  exhibi. 
tions,  and  theatrical  entertainments,  which  give  so  gay  an  aspect  to  European  society,  are  altogether  foreign 
to  their  habits.  Among  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour  for  bread,  the  day  is  spent  chiefly  in  a sort  of 
listless  indolence : lounging  at  coffee-houses  and  barbers’  shops,  the  favourite  scenes  of  talk  and  scandal. 
Chess  is  pursued  with  great  eagerness.  Opium,  so  passionately  indulged  in  by  the  Turks,  is  not  in  use 
here ; but,  instead  of  it,  they  have  a sort  of  preparation  from  hemp,  which  produces  nearly  the  same  effect. 
Wine,  loo,  is  taken  much  more  freely,  even  to  excess,  and  in  a convivial  manner,  especially  at  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  than  in  other  Mahometan  countries.  But  horsemanship,  al.ove  every  thing  else,  forms  the  pride  and 
amusement  of  the  Moors ; and  their  feats  in  this  ait  are  often  very  wonderful  (Jig.  811 ).  They  are  particu- 


isuiuii«ii  or  run  Mimas. 

Jarly  fond  of  galloping,  and  then  suddenly  stopping;  and  sonic  will  even  lift  objects  from  the  ground  while 
riding  at  full  speed.  Although,  however,  the  rich  Moors  arc  almost  constantly  on  the  hacks  of  their  horses 
they  train  them  to  none  of  those  travelling  paces  which  are  found  so  useful  in  Europe  ; they  have  no  idea 
of  any  thing  intermediate  between  a walk  and  a gallop. 

515 5.  In  the  dress  qf  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the  hnik,  or  hyke,  a large 
square  piece  or  woollen  cloth,  commonly  six  yards  both  in  length  and  breadth,  which  is  folded  loosely  round 
the  body.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  garment  of  the  Jews,  and  indeed  the  very  same  with  the  High- 
land plaid.  The  loose  manner  in  which  the  haik  is  attached  to  the  body  rentiers  it  necessarv,  whenever  any 
work  is  to  be  seriously  set  about,  to  tighten  the  girdle,  which  is  formed  of  woollen,  often  richly  ornamented, 
and  in  which  also  the  weapons  are  stuck.  Hence  arises  the  figurative  expression  so  often  applied  in  Scripturo 
to  the  industrious,  to  have  their  loins  girt  Under  the  haik  is  the  tunic,  or  coat,  which  sits  close  to  the 
body,  and  beneath  it  the  shirt,  which  the  Moors  wear  of  linen  or  cotton,  but  tho  Arabs  of  woollen.  A 
specie*  of  cloak,  called  burnoose,  is  thrown  over  the  haik,  when  necessary,  as  a defence  against  rain  or  cold  : 
and  it  has  a cape  which  may  be  raised  to  cover  the  head.  On  the  head  is  also  worn  a species  of  conical 
scarlet  cap,  covering  the  crown ; below  which  is  wrapped  the  turban,  expressing,  bj  the  number  and  variety 
of  ita  folds,  the  rank  of  the  wearer  (Jig . 812.). 
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5156.  With  regard  to  food . one  dish  prevails  at  the  table  of  all,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  which  la 
cuscosoo,  a sort  or  almost  fluid  paste  made  of  crumbled  bread,  and  enriched,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
prefer,  with  small  piece*  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  condiments.  This  dish,  placed  in  a large  wooden  or 


DIU«  OV  THU  MOOS*. 

earthen  bowl,  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  company,  who  immediately  thrust  in  their  Angers,  lift  it  to  their 
mouths,  stirring  It,  If  necessary,  with  their  hands,  and  selecting  the  roost  savoury  morsela  The  rich,  on 
great  occasions,  present  a variety  of  dishes ; but  they  arc  all  cooked  in  the  same  manner,  consisting  of  what 
wc  call  in  England  spoon  meat  To  make  some  amends  for  this  mode  of  eating,  the  custom  of  washing  the 
hands  both  before  and  after  eating  is  still  rigorously  observed. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography . 

5157.  Morocco,  the  most  westerly,  is  also  the  most  extensive  and  important,  of  the  Barbary 
states.  It  has  two  coasts;  one  along  the  Mediterranean  facing  the  north,  the  other  and 
larger  along  the  Atlantic,  looking  to  the  west.  The  loftiest  part  of  the  chain  of  Atlas  runs 
parallel  to  these  coasts,  changing  its  direction  along  with  them,  and  leaving  an  intermediate 
plain,  finely  watered  and  not  surpassed  in  natural  fertility  by  any  part  of  the  globe.  But 
though  the  modern  Moors  have  advanced  greatly  beyond  the  rude  and  roaming  habits  of  the 
ancient  Mauri,  they  are  far  from  improving  the  country  to  nearly  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  Mr.  Washington  conceives  it  might  be  made  one  vast  corn-field,  and  that  the 
ground  over-run  with  weeds  and  brushwood  might  afford  food  to  millions.  Beyond  the 
range  of  Atlas,  however,  Morocco  includes  a more  arid  region  named  Tafilet,  unfit  for 
grain,  but  yielding  the  finest  dates  in  the  world,  and  rearing  a breed  of  goats  whose  skins 
afford  the  material  for  the  fine  morocco  leather. 

5158.  The  political  and  social  state  of  Morocco  is  rude  and  degrading.  The  emperor 

possesses  a power  more  despotic  than  any  other 
even  of  the  Mahometan  potentates.  He  is  not 
held  in  check  by  a mufti,  an  ulema,  or  even  a 
council  or  divan.  He  is  supposed  to  possess 
a divine  character,  and  to  be  superior  to  all  law. 
One  emperor,  being  reminded  of  a promise,  said, 
44  Takes t thou  me  for  an  infidel,  that  I must  be 
the  slave  of  my  word?”  Yet  this  monarch  mutt 
pay  respect  to  long-established  usages  and  in- 
stitutions; must  not  invade  the  domestic  pri- 
vacy of  any  of  his  subjects  ; and  must  even  give 
public  audience  four  times  a week  to  administer 
justice  to  all  who  may  appeal  to  hitn  from  the 
cadi,  or  local  governor.  On  these  occasions  be 
appears  on  horseback,  in  an  open  interior  court 
of  the  palace,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head 
[Jig.  813.).  This  absolute  power,  meantime,  is 
little  regarded  by  the  mountaineer  tribes,  and 
even  by  some  of  those  that  wander  over  the 
plains.  Having,  too,  no  one  interested  in  its 
support,  it  is  continually  liable  to  be  shaken  by 
treason,  revolt,  and  disputed  succession.  Hence 
these  princes  have  derived  a peculiarly  jealous 

and  ferocious  character  : and  Morocco  has  been  ruled  by  some  of  the  most  bloody  tyrants  re- 
corded in  history.  Among  these  was  pre-eminent  Muley  Ismael,  who  introduced  the  system 
of  employing  negro  mercenaries  as  body-guards.  They  were  raised  at  one  time  to  upwards  of 
20,000  (Mr.  Washington  is  probably  mistaken  in  saying  100,000),  but  ore  now  reduced  to 
5000.  They  constitute,  however,  the  only  regular  troops  in  the  empire ; the  rest  are 
merely  a loose  militia,  summoned  by  imperial  mandate,  and,  though  expert  horsemen  and 
good  marksmen,  destitute  of  any  sort  of  discipline.  The  revenue  is  collected  in  kind. 
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in  the  proportion  of  a tenth  of  grain  and  a twentieth  of  cattle,  which,  aided  by  fine*  and 
the  poll  tai  upon  Jews,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Washington  at  about  1,000,000/.  sterling. 

5159.  Industry  and  commerce  have  in  Morocco  a very  limited  range.  The  only  im- 
portant manufacture  is  that  of  the  leather  which  bears  its  name.  One  tannery  in  the 
capital  enploys,  according  to  Mr.  Washington,  1500  persons;  and,  though  the  processes  are 
slovenly,  a fine  colour  is  produced,  which  Europeans  are  unable  to  imitate.  Other  articles 
for  exportation  are  almonds,  of  very  fine  quality,  from  Suse,  dates  from  Tafilet,  ivory  and 
gold  dust  from  Soudan  ; honey,  war,  ostrich  feathers,  &c.  In  return,  it  receives  the  usual 
articles  of  European  manufacture  and  colonial  produce.  This  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  port  of  Mogadore.  The  outrageous  piracy  formerly  exercised  from  Sallee  and  other 
ports  of  Morocco  has  for  a considerable  time  ceased. 

5160.  Morocco,  the  cnjrital,  is  situated  on  a very  extensive  and  naturally  fruitful  plain 
( Jig.  814.),  above  which  rises  abruptly,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  one  of  the  loftiest 
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ranges  of  Atlas.  The  mosques  arc  numerous,  and  several  of  them  present  striking 
specimens  of  Arabian  architecture,  particularly  that  called  El  Koutouben,  the  tower  of  which 
is  2‘20  feet  high.  Of  the  eleven  gates,  one  is  richly  sculptured  in  the  Moorish  style.  The 
palace  forms  an  oblong  of  1500  by  600  yards,  divided  into  enclosures,  where,  surrounded 
by  gardens,  are  the  pavilions  of  the  sovereign,  his  principal  officers  and  ladies.  The  floors 
are  tessellated  with  variously  coloured  tiles ; but  a mat,  a small  carpet,  and  cushions,  compose 
the  entire  furniture.  Beautiful  gardens  surround  the  city,  and  spacious  aqueducts,  conveying 
water  from  the  Atlas,  twenty  miles  distant,  bear  testimony  to  a superior  state  of  the  arts  in 

former  times.  . 

5161  Fez,  situated  in  the  more  northerly  province  of  the  same  name,  is  a place  of  high 
celebrity  and  ranked  long  as  the  splendid  and  enlightened  metropolis  of  Western  Africa.  It 
was  founded,  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  by  a prince  of  the  name  of  Edris,  and  rose  to 
such  magnitude,  that  Leo,  in  the  twelfth  century,  describes  it,  though  doubtless  with  some 
exaggeration,  as  containing  700  mosques,  of  which  fifty  were  magnificent  and  adorned  with 
marble  pillars.  Its  schools  and  its  baths  were  also  very  celebrated.  At  present  it  is 
described  by  the  latest  travellers  as  presenting  a singular  mixture  of  splendour  and  ruin  ; and, 
amid  the  usual  defects  of  Mahometan  cities,  the  splendour  being  almost  confined  to  the 
interior  of  the  houses,  it  is  still  an  agreeable  place.  The  situation  is  singular,  but  pleasant ; 
in  a hollow  valley  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  groves  and  orchards,  and  with  a 
river  winding  through  it.  Fex  is  still  not  without  some  of  the  sciences  which  formerly 
rendered  it  illustrious ; but  they  are  nearly  confined  to  the  Koran  and  its  commentators, 
a slight  tincture  of  grammar  and  logic,  and  some  very  imperfect  astronomical  observ- 
ations. The  population,  respecting  which  authors  greatly  vary,  is  probably  rather  under 
than  above  100,000.  Mequinei,  to  the  west  of  Fex,  has  risen  to  importance  by  having 
been  made  the  residence  of  the  sovereign.  The  seraglio,  or  palace,  consists  of  a most 
extensive  quadrangular  enclosure,  though  the  mansions  which  it  contains  are  only  one  story 
high.  The  citixens  are  said  to  be  more  polished  and  hospitable,  and  the  females  handsomer, 
than  in  the  other  cities  of  Morocco.  The  population  seems  extremely  uncertain. 

5162.  The  sea-ports  of  Morocco,  though  they  have  lost  the  greatness  formerly  derived 
from  commerce  and  piracy,  are  still  not  inconsiderable.  Mogadore,  the  most  southerly,  and 
the  nearest  to  the  capital,  is  now  the  chief  emporium  of  the  intercourse  with  Europe.  It 
was  founded  only  in  1760,  by  the  emperor  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  spared  no  pains  in 
raising  it  to  importance.  Being  composed  of  houses  of  white  stone,  it  makes  a fine  appear- 
ance from  the  sea  ; but  the  interior  presents  the  usual  gloom  of  Moorish  cities,  and  is  chiefly 
enlivened  by  the  residences  of  the  European  merchants  and  consuls.  The  country  round  is 
almost  a desert  of  sand ; water  is  scarce,  and  provisions  must  be  brought  from  the  distance 
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of  several  miles.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  about  10,000.  Saffi,  or  Azaffi,  a very 
ancient  town,  with  a fine  harbour,  though  also  in  a barren  country,  was  the  chief  seat  of 
European  commerce  till  the  monopolising  preference  of  the  emperor  transferred  it  to 
Mogadore.  Saffi  is  still  supposed  to  retain  a population  of  12,000.  Mazagan,  a small 
well-built  place,  of  2000  inhabitants,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  till  1770. 
Azamorc,  formerly  a great  town,  and  with  walls  a mile  and  a half  in  circuit,  is  now  deserted, 
and  crumbling  into  ruin ; it  has  3000  people.  Dar  al  Reed  is  a very  small  place.  Farther  north, 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  a small  river,  are  the  important  towns  of  Sallee  and  Rabat.  Sallee, 
once  the  terror  of  the  seas,  whence  issued  such  bands  of  pirates  and  rovers,  the  seat  of  action, 
riot,  and  bustle,  is  now  still  and  lifeless.  It  continues,  however,  to  be  surrounded  by  a wall 
thirty  feet  high,  and  in  its  mosques,  arches,  and  fountains  displays  traces  of  beautiful 
sculpture,  and  of  great  antiquity.  What  remains  of  its  commerce  has  been  mostly  transferred 
across  the  river  to  Rabat,  or  New  Sallee.  This  place,  when  viewed  from  without,  presents  a 
picturesque  grouping  of  minarets,  palm  trees,  ruined  walls,  and  old  mosques,  near  which  arc 
conspicuous  its  venerable  and  l>attleinented  Kassubah,  or  citadel,  and  the  lofty  tower  of 
Sma  llassan.  The  interior  retains  still  some  activity,  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied. 
Population  18.000,  of  whom  3000  are  Jews.  Mehedia,  now  a poor  fishing  village,  has 
monuments  which  display  its  former  importance.  El  Arache,  or  Earache,  was  once  a 
flourishing  Euroj»ean  and  Christian  town;  but  the  churches  are  now  converted  into  mosques, 
and  the  deserted  houses  of  the  consuls  line  the  Marina.  It  has  been  made  the  imperial 
arsenal,  and  is  very  strong  towards  the  sea.  Tangier,  on  the  straits,  was  in  1662  ceded  by 
Portugal  to  England,  which  abandoned  it  in  1684.  It  derives  its  chief  present  importance 
from  the  permission  granted  by  the  emperor  to  supply  Gibraltar  with  provisions,  and  from 
the  residence  of  European  consuls.  Tetuan,  the  only  port  within  the  Mediterranean,  is 
allowed  to  carry  on  some  intercourse  with  the  English,  whose  vessels  often  take  in  victuals 
there  on  their  way  up  the  Mediterranean. 

5163.  Algiers , the  ancient  Numidia,and  the  grand  modem  seat  of  piratical  warfare,  com- 
prises an  extensive  and  beautiful  range  of  coast,  lying  between  2°  E.  to  about  9°  W.  longitude, 
and  thus  extending  700  English  miles  in  length.  The  breadth  of  the  inland  territory',  till  it 
passes,  by  almost  insensible  gradations,  into  the  domain  of  the  mountain  tribes,  or  of  the  wan- 
dering Arabs,  is  much  more  vague,  varying  probably  from  50  to  150  miles.  The  southern 
border  is  traversed  by  the  Atlas  in  three  successive  ranges,  separated  by  fine  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  range  which  faces  the  maritime  plain  is  called  Jurjura;  and  its  peaks 
though  they  do  not  reach  the  stupendous  altitude  of  those  which  tower  above  Morocco,  are 
of  such  height,  that  the  snow  on  their  summits  melts  only  in  May.  The  eastern  tracts, 
traversed  by  numberless  streams  of  pure  water  descending  from  the  Atlas,  form  perhaps  the 
most  finely  irrigated  country  in  the  world.  Desfontaines  mentions  a spot  near  Treinecen, 
where,  in  a circuit  of  two  leagues,  about  2000  springs  occur.  Yet  the  surface  is  too  varied 
to  allow  this  moisture  to  spread  into  swamps  ; it  is  only  diffused  so  as  to  maintain  a general 
verdure  and  fertility.  None  of  these  numerous  streams  however,  attain  the  character  of 
rivers,  except  those  which  rise  in  the  second  range  of  Atlas  roll  through  the  intermediate 
valley,  and  then  force  their  way  into  the  plain  of  Barbary.  Such  are  the  Scibouse,  the 
Rummell,  the  Zeitoun,  and  the  ShellifF,  which  last  has  an  early  course  of  nearly  100  miles 
through  the  mountain  valley. 

5164.  The  territory  of  Algiers  U tliua  gTeatly  distinguished  by  natural  fertility.  With  the  exception  of  some 
and  and  rocky  plain*,  it  consist*  of  valley*  covered  with  rich  pastures,  fitted  for  the  best  kinds  of  European 
gram,  blooming  with  the  orange  and  the  myrtle,  and  producing  olives,  fig*,  and  gTapcs  of  peculiar  excellence 
and  size.  Noble  forests  of  pistachio,  of  cvprcss,  and  of  oak,  cover  the  skies  of  the  mountains.  Vet  the  in  do. 
lencc  of  the  people,  the  oppression  of  the  government,  the  want  of  roads  and  interior  communications, 
cause  three  fourths  of  the  country  to  be  left  uncultivated.  Their  oil,  wine,  and  butter  are  all  of  inferior 
quality.  They  are  not  so  wholly  destitute  of  manufacturing  industry.  Skins  are  prepared  and  coloured  in 
almost  as  perfect  a manner  as  in  Morocco.  Their  bonnets,  shawls,  and  handkerchiefs  are  in  request  through, 
out  the  Levant  Baskets  of  palm  leaves,  and  mats  of  junk,  are  raahionrd  with  singular  elegance  Essence 
of  rosea  is  prepared  with  a skill  little  to  he  expected  in  such  rude  hands;  but  there  is  an  extensive  demand 
for  the  article  in  the  voluptuous  palaces  of  the  East  The  trade,  before  the  French  invasion,  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  hand*  of  the  Jews,  and  consisted  in  the  export  of  these  manufactures,  and  of  some  grain, 
oil,  wax,  fruits,  and  wooL  The  Algerines  took,  in  return,  light  cloths,  gla»s,  and  toys,  but  showed  a great  pre- 
ference for  fire-arms  and  powder ; while  the  European  merchants  have  been  reproached,  not  only  for 
supplying  them  with  these  articles,  but  even  for  purchasing  the  proceeds  of  their  piratical  expedition*.  Tbs 
fishery  of  coral,  carried  on  by  European  vessels,  produces  an  annual  value  of  about  100,006/. 

5165.  Thai  turbulent  and  piratical  system,  of  which  Algiers  was  the  centre,  is  now  become 
a subject  only  of  history.  The  country  was  long  domineered  over  by  a body  of  Turkish 
troops,  not  supposed  to  exceed  15,000,  and  who  were  recruited  from  the  meanest  classes  in 
the  ports  of  the  levant.  This  body,  at  short  intervals  strangled  the  Dey,  electing  in  bis 
stead  the  boldest  and  bravest  of  their  number.  The  corsairs  funned  a kind  of  separate 
republic,  carrying  on  their  barbarous  trade  under  the  sanction  of  the  prince,  who  received  a 
large  share  of  the  slaves  and  booty.  These  marauders,  in  1816,  suffered  a severe  ctiasrise- 
inent  from  the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Exmouth.  Again,  after  they  had  for  some  time 
set  France  at  defiance,  tliat  country,  in  1830,  fitted  out  a formidable  expedition,  by  which 
Algiers  was  entirely  subjugated.  The  French,  however,  have  said  very  little  as  to  any 
bcuefits  derived  from  this  acquisition.  According  to  the  statement  made  by  M.  Duboc,  in 
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his  account  of  Oran  in  1832  ( Annalcs  des  Voyages),  tlie  Arabs,  who  inhabit  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  territory,  are  in  a state  of  constant  hostility,  either  open  or  secret,  against  the 
French ; they  are  masters  of  all  the  open  country,  and  can  assemble  in  a few  days  30,000 
men,  skilled  in  partisan  warfare ; so  that  they  keep  the  invaders  nearly  blockaded  in  the 
principal  seaports.  In  these  circumstances,  colonisation,  which  was  viewed  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  expedition,  has  not  been  even  attempted. 

5166.  The  population  of  this  territory  is  judged  of  only  by  estimates,  which  are  very 
wide  of  each  other,  varying  between  1,000,000  and  3,000,000.  We  have  conjectured 
2,500,000.  Yet  a recent  estimate  in  the  Annales  des  Voyages , which  seems  to  be  made 
with  some  care,  states,  of  Arab  cultivators,  1,200,000;  Independent  Arabs,  400,000; 
Berbers,  20,000  ; Jews,  30,000;  Turks,  renegadoes,  and  their  descendants  40,000:  in  all, 
only  1,870,000.  These  are  distributed  into  three  great  provinces:  Titterie,  in  the  centre; 
Tremecen,  or  Tlemsen,  in  the  west ; and  Constantino,  in  the  east. 

5167.  Algiers,  the  capital , is  situated  in  the  province  of  Titterie,  though  without  being  considered  as 
forming  part  of  it  The  streets  are  built  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence  facing  the  Mediterranean,  and 
rising  by  successive  stages  above  each  other,  with  loftier  hills  above : they  make  thus  a magnificent  ap- 
nearance ; hence,  too,  it  is  said,  almost  every  house  commands  a view  of  the  sea.  On  entering  the  city, 
however,  all  this  beauty  disappears ; and  it  is  found  a Labyrinth  of  steep,  narrow,  and  dirty  lanes.  There 
are,  however,  several  splendid  edifices,  particularly  the  palace  of  the  dry,  and  the  principal  mosques. 
The  barracks  are  also  fine  structures,  adorned  with  fountains  and  marble  columns ; and  the  naval  arsenal 
it  spacious  and  commodious.  The  bagnios,  as  the  quarters  formerly  destined  for  the  slaves  were  called, 
are  huge,  but  gloomy  and  dirty  edifices.  The  estimates  of  the  population  vary  from  50,000  to  200,000; 
M.  Balbl  supposes  70,000.  The  French  expedition  captured  2,000,000/.  sterling  in  money,  besides  an  ample 
supply  of  ships,  artillery,  and  ammunition.  The  fortifications  towards  the  sea  are  very  strong,  but  on  the 
land  side  by  no  means  formidable ; so  that,  when  the  French  had  effected  a landing  with  a superior  force, 
they  soon  became  masters  of  Algiers. 

5168.  In  the  western  quarter  of  the  Algerine  territory,  the  most  distinguished  place  Is  Tremecen,  or 
Tlemsen.  once  the  capital  of  a powerful  kingdom,  still  containing  al*out  20,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  and  finely  watered  district  Mascara,  about  a mile  in  circuit,  on  the  face  of  a mountain  which 
commands  the  view  of  a fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  is  an  agreeable  but  ill-built  city.  Oran,  on  the 
sea  coast,  long  a subject  of  contention  between  the  Moors  and  the  Spaniards,  remained  in  jjossession  of  the 
latter  people  till  1792.  The  fortifications  have  been  injured  by  earthquakes ; but  the  spacious  magazines 
built  of  stone  remain  entire.  It  has  a roadstead  with  good  anchorage,  but  so  exposed,  that  vessels  are  obliged 
to  land  their  cargoes  at  the  point  of  Men  el  Keber,  about  a mile  from  the  city.  Oran  is  much  declined  ; and, 
though  the  French  have  repaired  some  of  the  edifices,  and  converted  an  old  mosoue  into  an  hospital,  their 
occupation  has  hastened  its  decay,  by  inducing  the  whole  of  the  Arab  population  to  leave  the  place.  The  inha- 
bitants are  now  about  4000.  Arzew,  on  a gulf  which  afibrds  a good  harbour,  is  chiefly  noted  a»  containing  the 
shattered  ruins  of  the  ancient  Arsenaria.  Dr.  Shaw  saw  here  a Corinthian  capital  supporting  a smith's 
anvil,  and  through  the  rents  of  a ragged  carpet  he  discovered  a mosaic  pavement  In  Its  vicinity  are  large 
salt  pita.  Tenis,  also  on  the  coast,  once  the  metropolis  of  a little  kingdom,  consists  now  only  of  a few  mud 
hovels.  El  Callah,  in  the  interior,  seated  on  an  eminence  amid  branches  of  the  Atlas,  is  remarkable,  as  well 
as  its  neighbourhood,  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  carpets  and  bnrnouses.  Medea  and  Bleeda,  the  chief 
places  in  the  province  of  Titterie.  arc  both  flourishing,  and  surrounded  by  a fine  country. 

51by.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Algiers,  Constantina,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Cirta,  the  ancient  and 
strong  capital  of  Numidia,  ranks  still  second  to  Algiers,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  at  least  40,000  Inhabitants. 
It  is  boldly  situated  on  a rock  precipitous  on  one  side,  where  it  overhangs  the  broad  stream  of  the  RummcIL 
The  surrounding  country  is  fine ; but  the  modern  city  presents  nothing  remarkable.  The  site,  however,  Is 
distinguished  by  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity  ; and  the  ground  in  one  place  is  entirely  covered  with  the 
remains  of  broken  walls,  columns,  and  cisterns.  The  bridge,  still  in  good  preservation,  several  gates,  a 
triumphal  arch,  called  by  the  natives  the  (iisnt’s  Castle,  with  various  altars  and  other  fragments  adorned 
with  Corinthian  columns,  and  with  rich  friezes  and  sculpture,  rank  among  the  most  elegant  remains  of  classic 
antiquity.  Boujeiah,  celebrated  aa  a strong  and  piratical  *ea-q>ort,  retains  still  marks  of  the  breaches  made 
upon  the  walls  in  1671,  when  it  was  stormed  dv  Sir  Edward  Sprague.  The  fortifications  are  now  barely 
sufficient  to  hold  the  wandering  Arabs  in  check  ; but  it  derives  some  importance  from  its  iron  manufactures, 
and  the  export  of  wax  and  oiL  Bona,  having  its  site  covered  with  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient 
Hippo,  wai  in  modern  times  the  chief  settlement  of  the  French  African  Company,  which  they  lost  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  It  derives  consequence  from  the  coral  fishery  carried  on  in  its  vicinity  ; and  the 
same  cause  gives  value  to  La  Calle,  and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Tabarca,  which  were  also  long  in  possc*- 
sion  of  the  French. 

5170.  Tunis  has  a territory  very  differently  situated  from  that  of  Algiers.  From  the 
frontier  of  that  country,  the  coast  continues  to  extend  eastward,  with  a slight  inclination  to 
the  north,  till  it  reaches  Cape  Bon,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Africa.  It  then  makes  a 
sudden  bend  southward,  and,  with  some  windings,  follows  that  direction  as  far  as  Cape  Jerbt 
for  a space  of  about  250  miles.  This  coast,  with  the  country  reaching  for  upwards  of  100 
miles  inland,  composes  the  territory  of  Tunis.  It  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  Algiers  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  branches  of  the  Atlas,  nor  are  they  so  steep  or  so 
lofty  ; and  there  intervenes  between  them  And  the  sea  a spacious  plain,  watered  by  the  noble 
river  Bagrada,  or  Mejerda,  and  profusely  covered  with  all  the  riches  of  culture  and  vege- 
tation. The  people,  also,  though  composed  essentially  of  the  same  elements  as  those  of 
Algiers,  have  imbibed  a considerably  greater  share  of  polish  and  civilisation.  The  situation 
of  the  territory,  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  an  easy  distance  from  the  finest 
shores  of  southern  Europe,  fitted  it  to  be  the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  commercial  republic 
of  antiquity.  Carthage,  by  her  commerce,  rose  to  such  grandeur  as  to  dispute  with  Rome 
the  empire  of  the  world  ; and,  even  after  being  completely  vanquished,  and  her  walls  levelled 
with  the  ground,  she  continued  one  of  the  chief  Roman  cities,  and  the  capital  of  the  African 
provinces.  The  Saracens,  however,  in  the  successive  kingdoms  which  they  founded,  fixed 
their  capital,  first  at  Kairwan,  and  then  at  Tunis  ; and  Carthage  was  entirely  deserted.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  Tunis  was  occupied  by  the  corsair  Barbarossa;  and,  notwithstanding  a suc- 
cessful expedition  by  Charles  V.,  was,  in  1574,  completely  subjected  to  the  Ottoman  power. 
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Since  its  decline,  it  was  at  first  domineered  over,  like  Algiers,  by  the  Turkish  soldiery ; 
but  the  Beys,  within  the  last  half  century,  have  succeeded  in  crushing  the  influence  of  this 
body,  and  have  made  themselves  hereditary  and  almost  absolute  sovereigns.  They  have 
governed  mildly,  doing  much  to  mitigate  the  former  violent  and  bigoted  system,  and  to 
introduce  European  improvements. 

5171.  The  city  of  Tunis,  only  ten  mile*  south -west  from  the  site  of  Carthage,  and  on  tbeTsamc  spacious  bar, 
lossesses  all  the  advantages  which  raised  that  city  to  such  a height  of  prosperit y.  It  is,  in  facL  the  largest 
place  in  Barbary,  the  population  being  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  15O.U00.  It  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  said 
to  be  well  built,  the  streets  being  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty  ; yet  the  principal  mosque  is  very  spacious ; 
and  the  new  palace,  constructed  at  great  cost,  Fn  the  Moorish  style,  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Barbary, 
though  with  the  incongruity  of  the  ground  floor  being  entirely  composed  of  shop*.  This  city  has  entirely 
renounced  its  piratical  habits,  and  addicted  itself  to  several  branches  of  usoftil  industry.  There  are  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  velvets,  silk  stufft,  and  the  red  cap*  generally  worn  in  the  Levant  The  exportation 
of  grain,  absurdly  prohibited  in  the  other  ports  on  this  coast,  is  allowed  under  a tichery,  or  licence  from  the 
dey,  though  at  the  exorbitant  duty  of  15s.  a quarter  on  wheat  The  Tunisian  olive  oil,  being  well  packed, 
and  not  liable  to  become  rancid,  is  in  high  estimation ; and  the  wool  of  the  south-eastern  districts  is  said 
to  be  little  inferior  to  the  best  Spanish.  Trie  soap,  made  from  olive  oil  and  barilla,  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  has  no  unpleasant  smell  There  is  also  a considerable  traffic  with  interior  Africa  for  its  staples  of 
gold,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers.  Tunis  take*  a variety  of  European  manufactures.  East  India  stuff*, 
and  colonial  produce.  That  specie*  of  woollen  cloth  called  scarlet  long  ells  is  the  British  commodity  xnoct 
in  demand. 

5172.  The  remains  of  Carthage  are  a little  to  the  east  of  Tunis ; but  no  destruction  can  be  more  entire 
than  that  which  has  overwhelmed  that  celebrated  city.  The  inquisitive  traveller  may  even  look  over  that 
renowned  site,  without  perceiving  that  a city  ever  existed  on  IL  Even  the  few  broken  walls  which 
remain  bear  evident  marks  of  Moorish  construction.  It  is  not  till  he  penetrates  into  its  subterranean 
recesses  that  he  And*  clear  marks  of  ancient  greatness.  He  then  discovers  the  spacious  cisterns  in  which 
water  was  retained  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  ; and  he  can  trace  the  line  of  that  stupendous  aqueduct 
by  which  it  was  derived  from  mountains  fifty  mile*  distant.  It  is  probable  that  farther  traces  might,  by 
diligent  search,  be  still  detected. 

5175.  Qf  the  other  cities  of  Tunis,  the  chief  is  Kairwan,  or  Cairoan,  founded  by  the  Saracens,  and  long 
the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  Northern  Africa.  The  great  mosque,  supported  by  500  granite  columns, 
is  said  to  be  at  once  the  most  magnificent  and  the  most  revered  or  any  in  Africa.  Toser,  on  the  lake  of 
Lowdcah,  is  only  a large  village,  but  enriched  by  trade  with  the  country  of  date*  and  interior  Africa.  On 
the  west  coast,  Porto  Farini.  near  which  arc  the  ruins  of  Utica  and  Biserta,  have  both  some  trade  in  grain  ; 
though  the  fine  harbour  of  the  Utter  U now  so  choked  up  as  to  allow  only  small  vessels  to  enter.  Of 
the  towns  on  the  coast,  reaching  southward  from  Tunis,  Almahdia  is  distinguished  by  the  remains  of  a 
commerce  which  rendered  it  once  the  principal  haven  on  this  coast ; Monasteer  and  Cabes  by  a flourishing 
modem  trade,  which  gives  to  the  one  a population  of  12,000,  and  to  the  other  of  20,000.  Sfax  carries  on 
traffic  on  a smaller  scale ; and  the  island  of  Jerbi  Is  noted  for  manufacturing  industry.  Near  El  Gcmmc  are 
the  remains  of  a magnificent  amphitheatre. 

5174.  Tripoli  presents  a different  aspect,  and  one  by  no  means  so  grateful  and  smiling  as 
the  western  regions  of  Barbary.  That  great  mountain  range,  which  has  diffused  through 
them  verdure  and  fertility,  terminates,  and  the  great  plain  of  sand  which  generally  covers 
Northern  Africa  presses  close  upon  the  cultivated  territory.  The  district  in  which  the  city 
stands  forms  only  an  oasis,  and  one  not  very  extensive;  and  he  who  takes  his  departure 
from  it  in  any  direction  finds  himself  soon  in  the  heart  of  the  desert.  Tripoli  thus  cannot 
equal  the  other  capitals  of  Barbary,  and  its  population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  25,000. 
Even  this  is  supported  rather  by  commerce  and  industry,  than  by  the  limited  productions 
of  the  soil.  It  is  however,  the  chief  theatre  of  the  intercourse  with  Bomou  and  Houssa, 
the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  interior  of  Africa;  over  which  it  exercises  even  a species  of 
dominion.  Fezzan,  the  great  emporium  of  the  caravan  trade,  is  tributary  to  the  pacha; 
and  he  possesses  a powerful  influence  over  the  courts  of  Kouka  and  Sackntoo.  This  prince 
has  shown  a more  enlightened  spirit,  a greater  desire  to  cultivate  intercourse  with  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  to  introduce  the  improvements  of  civilised  life,  titan  any  other  in  Barbarv. 
A singular  absence  of  that  jealousy  which  usually  actuates  Mahometan  courts  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  welcome  given  to  the  British  expeditions  of  discovery,  and  the  zeal  displayed 
in  promoting  their  objects.  Tripoli  cannot  be  called  a fine  city ; yet  its  palace,  and  the 
generality  of  its  mosques,  have  some  beauty  ; and  there  is  a triumphal  arch  and  several 
other  interesting  remains  of  antiquity. 

.5175.  To  the  eastward  qf  Tripoli,  and  in  it*  close  vicinity,  begin*  a dreary  portion  of  the  Great  Desert 
of  Africa.  A few  day*,  however,  bring  the  traveller  to  the  district  of  Lobeda,  where  thick  grove*  of  olive 
and  date  are  teen  rising  above  the  villages,  and  a great  space  Is  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  grain. 
This  territory  i»  considered  much  >u|>erior  to  that  round  Tripoli,  and  was  more  highly  prized  by  the 
ancients,  who  founded  on  it  the  flourishing  colony  of  Leptis  Magna.  Remain*  of  its  magnificent  edifices 
and  shattered  columns  are  still  seen  half  buried  under  the  sand  which  the  wind  and  sea  hare  accumu- 
lated  over  them  ; but  the  country  people  arc  daily  carrying  off  the  fragments,  and  using  them  as  mill- 
stones. A similar  country  continue*  to  Mesurata,  to  the  west  of  which  is  also  a plain  singularly  fertile, 
compared  even  by  Herodotus  to  that  of  Babylon.  Mesurata  carries  on  a manufactory  of  carpets,  and  a 
considerable  trade  with  Central  Africa.  At  the  termination  of  this  plain  commences  the  awful  and  desou 
late  expanse  of  the  Syrtis.  Captain  Beechey  thus  describes  the  opposite  spectacle  presented  by  the  two 
points  of  view:  — *' To  the  west,  endless  groves  of  palm  tree*  and  olives,  among  which  are  scattered 
numerous  villages  and  gardens,  rich  tracts  of  corn  land,  flocks  of  sheep  and  gnats,  and  every  where  a 
moving  and  busy  population : to  the  eastward,  a tenantless  and  desolate  waste,  without  a single  object  rising 
from  its  surface,  lies  stretched  in  one  long  and  unbroken  line,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach." 

5176.  The  Guff  of  Serf,  or  the  Syrtis,  about  4430  mile*  in  length,  present*  *ome  striking  feature*.  For 
about  forty  mile*  it  i*  bordered  by  a marsh  covered  with  a thin  saline  crust-  which  often  give*  way  beneath 
the  horse*’  feet,  and  discovers  hollow  spaces,  many  of  which  are  of  great  depth,  with  water  at  the  bottom. 
This  dangerous  swamp,  combined  with  the  general  sandy  character  of  the  region,  seems  to  have  suggested 
to  the  ancients  the  idea  of  quicksands,  which  they  very  decidedly  attached  to  this  shore ; though  it  l*  pu*i- 
tivdy  stated  that  nothing  is  found  in  any  part  of  it  strictly  answering  to  the  term.  At  the  end  ol  this  mareh, 
the  Syrtic  region,  though  extremely  wiki  and  dreary,  affords  from  time  to  time  little  valleys,  or  detached 
spot*,  traversed  by  the  Arabs  with  their  flocks,  herds,  and  movable  tents.  The  dangers  of  this  gulf,  painted 
by  the  ancient*  In  such  direful  colours,  consist  in  a flat  and  shallow  coast,  full  of  concealed,  rocks  and 
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banks,  against  which  a heavy  turf  is  continually  breaking.  The  same  perils  still  exist,  increased  by  the 
heavy  swell  brought  in  by  the  north  wind  blowing  across  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean ; but 
this  gulf,  so  terrible  to  the  ancients,  who  were  unable  to  navigate  at  any  distance  from  land,  and  doomed  by 
a fatal  necessity  to  cross  it  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Carthage,  is  little  dreaded  by  the  moderns,  who  in 
this  course  systematically  stand  out  to  sea. 

5177  The  ancient  Cyrenaica,  and  modern  Barca,  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  Gulf  of  Syrtis.  and 
exhibits  a very  improved  aspect  It  is  traversed  by  a steep  and  high  ridge  abounding  in  springs  which, 
according  to  Arab  report,  amount  to  360,  and  sprinkle  the  surrounding  desert  with  valleys  of  the  most 
brilliant  verdure  and  fertility.  On  this  coast  the  Greeks  founded  Cyrene,  one  of  their  most  flourishing 
colonies.  At  present  it  is  abandoned  bv  all  civilised  and  industrious  nations,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  poor  villages,  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the  wandering  Arabs  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Bengasi,  the 
Hesperia  of  the  earliest  writers,  the  Berenice  of  the  Ptolemies,  is  now  only  a miserable  village.  Every  trace 
of  tne  ancient  city  appears  to  have  been  buried  under  the  sands  of  the  surrounding  desert  Yet  the  modern 
Arab  still  finds  in  it  ample  building  materials  : he  begins  to  dig,  and  speedily  arrives  at  fragments  of  splendid 
columns  and  rich  entablatures.  To  suit  his  purpose,  however,  these  must  be  pounded  into  minute  portions ; 
and  the  elegant  volute,  the  rich  triglyph,  the  flowering  acanthus,  are  soon  reduced  into  shapeless  fragments, 
which,  however,  being  ill  cemented  with  mud,  form  by  no  means  very  secure  habitations.  The  range  of 
valleys  east  of  Bengasi  Is  singularly  picturesque,  their  sides  being  in  many  places  steep  and  rocky  ; yet  every 
cleft  filled  with  a brilliant  vegetation.  “ The  white  pine  and  the  olive/*  says  M.  Pscho,  *'  adorn  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  whose  summits  are  crowned  with  forests  of  thuja  and  arborescent  juniper.  The  rocks,  over, 
hung  with  dark  groves,  present  sepulchral  grottoes,  the  only  vestige  of  towns,  which  have  disappeared,  with 
their  ancient  inhabitants.  These  pious  excavations,  the  funereal  tree  which  covers  them,  with  the  hoarse 
and  savage  songs  of  the  Arabs,  which  arc  echoed  from  valley  to  valley,  arrc*t  the  pensive  traveller,  and 
fill  him  with  solemn  and  tender  recollections.”  In  this  tract  are  found  the  two  ancient,  now  entirely 
deserted,  cities  of  Teuchira  and  Ptolemeta.  The  edifices  of  the  former  are  entirely  reduced  to  rubbish  ; yet 
its  walls,  a mile  and  a half  in  circuit,  have  by  their  Cyclopean  strength  resisted  the  powers  of  destruction, 
and  form  a very  perfect  specimen  of  ancient  fortification.  Ptolemeta  has  one  magnificent  gateway  and  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  two  theatres,  and  of  the  columns  and  tessellated  lavement  of  a palace.  The 
area  is  covered  partly  with  gTain,  partly  with  lofty  shrubs ; while  the  cry  of  tne  jackal  and  hyena,  and  the 
noise  of  owls  ana  bats,  alone  afford  any  symptom  of  life. 

5178.  The  ruins  qf  Cyrene  itseff,  which  may  be  said  to  be  a recent  discovery,  form  the  most  striking  object 
in  this  remarkable  region.  They  arc  finely  situated  on  a high  table  plain,  descending  abruptly  towards  the 
sea,  by  successive  stages,  along  each  of  which  is  a smooth  rocky  path.  still  marked  by  the  wheels  of  the  an. 
cient  chariots.  The  view  from  the  brow  of  the  eminence,  upwards  of  SOCO  feet  high,  over  the  rocks,  plains, 
and  the  distant  Mediterranean,  is  singularly  beautifril.  There  are  the  remains  of  a spacious  amphitheatre, 
numerous  statues,  and  several  fine  springs,  particularly  one  called  the  Fountain  of  Apollo,  much  resorted  to 
by  the  wandering  Arabs  ; but  the  city  is  totally  destitute  of  permanent  inhabitants.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  Cyrene  consists  of  its  necropolis,  or  city  of  tombs  (Jig.  815.).  Eight  or  nine  rows  cf  sepulchral  grottoes 
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tomb*  or  eras mu 


are  arranged  in  terraces  along  the  mountain.  Around  them  are  grouped  tombs  and  sarcophagi,  rich  in  orna- 
ments and  inscriptions,  and  extending  for  a mile  and  a half  along  the  roads  leading  to  Cyrene,  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  gay  and  splendid  streets.  Derue  and  Apollonia  contain  ruins  of  similar  character,  but  not 

°n5n9T' TAc^onriVw/  Marmarica  extends  from  this  point  eastward;  a bleak  region,  destitute  of  those 
smiling  groves  of  laurel  and  myrtle  which  crown  the  mountains  of  Cyrenaica.  It  is  crowded  with  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey  ; and  human  existence  is  indicated  only  by  the  bleating  of  distant  flocks  and  the  dark 
tent  of  the  Aran.  Yet  there  is  cultivation  in  favoured  spots  ; and  the  traces  of  cisterns  and  canals  of 
irrigation  mark  the  former  existence  of  a civilised  and  even  somewhat  numerous  population.  M.  Pacho 
estimates  the  Arabs  of  Marmarica  at  38,000,  those  of  Cyrenaica  at  40,000;  and  the  addition  of  those  who 
wander  over  the  Syrtia  may  perhaps  raise  the  whole  of  this  wandering  population  to  100,000. 


Chap.  VI. 

WKITIKN  AFRICA. 

5180.  WetLcm  Africa  seems  the  only  general  name  under  which  it  is  possible  to  comprise 
that  wide  range  of  coast,  excluding  the  Great  Desert,  which  extends  along  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Senegal,  to  the  river  of  Benguela.  The  greater  part  is  known  to  Europe  under  the 
appellation  of  Guinea,  which,  however,  is  confined  to  the  shores  °f  th®  Vttfit  gulf  so  called, 
commencing  at  Cape  Mesurado.  It  even  applies  most  strictly  to  the  northern  shores  of  that 
gulf,  terminating  with  the  rivers  of  Benin  j for  the  term  Lower  Guinea,  applied  to  Loango, 
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Congo,  and  the  neighbouring  territories,  is  in  much  less  frequent  use.  The  territories  on 
und  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  are,  by  the  French,  called  Senegambia ; but  these 
names  are  all  European,  and  unknown  to  the  natives.  The  whole  region  is  split  into  a 
multitude  of  states,  mostly  small,  and  without  any  political  connection.  There  is  a general 
resemblance  of  climate,  nature,  aspect,  and  character,  which  justifies  us  in  classing  them 
under  one  head. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

5181.  This  immense  range  of  maritime  country  is  included  between  the  thirteenth  degree 
of  south  and  the  seventeenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  forming  thirty  degrees  in  a direct 
line  ; but,  allowance  being  made  for  the  windings  of  the  coast,  and  the  deep  bays  by  which 
it  is  indented,  the  entire  length  cannot  be  less  than  4000  miles,  running  in  a direction  gene- 
rally from  north-west  to  south-east.  The  breadth  varies  much  more  ; indeed,  it  is  founded 
upon  an  arbitrary  division,  which  Europeans  have  made,  between  Western  and  Central  Africa; 
vogue  regions,  which  are  separated  by  no  precise  line  of  demarcation.  In  general,  the 
boundary  fixed  by  nature  seems  marked  by  the  heads  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic. 
This  dimension  has  been  ascertained  in  the  case  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  forms  a 
depth  of  700  or  800  miles,  on  the  other  side  of  which  lies  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger. 
In  the  lower  course  of  that  great  river,  as  now  ascertained,  no  such  line  can  be  drawn  ; and 
the  extensive  countries  situated  on  its  banks  belong  in  their  character  and  relations  so  decidedly 
to  Central  Africa,  that  the  region  so  called,  must,  in  this  quarter,  be  brought  much  nearer  to 
the  coast.  Immense  deserts  bound  this  maritime  district,  both  at  its  northern  and  southern 
extremity. 

5182.  The  coast  of  Western  Africa  presents,  in  general,  a flat  surface,  though  Cape  Verd, 
and  some  others,  project  bold  headlands  into  the  ocean.  All  the  great  ranges  of  mountains 
are  in  the  interior,  and  their  line  and  position  arc  still  imperfectly  ascertained.  The  most 
important  is  that  very  extended  chain,  in  the  interior  of  Senegambia,  usually  called  the 
Mountains  of  Kong,  which  appears  in  some  measure  to  stretch  across  the  continent,  till  it 
connects  with  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Africa.  This  chain, 
running  from  east  to  west,  becomes  parallel  to  those  coasts,  which  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Congo  is,  in  many  parts,  rugged  and  hilly ; and  there 
are,  undoubtedly,  great  chains  of  mountains  in  the  interior. 

5183.  The  western  rivers  (f  Africa  are  conspicuous  features,  though  not  of  tliat  immense 
magnitude  which  lias  been  sometimes  imagined.  The  Senegal  is  no  longer  identified  with 
the  Niger,  nor  supposed  to  draw’  its  waters  from  the  interior  depths  of  the  continent;  but  it 
is  about  900  miles  in  length  from  its  source,  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  Mountains  of 
Kong,  not  very  far  distant  from  that  of  the  Niger.  Its  early  course  is  swelled  by  numerous 
streams  from  the  same  mountains,  among  which  the  Ba-fing,  the  lla-lee,  and  the  Faleme, 
are  the  most  important.  After  passing  Gallant  and  the  falls  of  Felu,  it  descends  into  a 
dead  level,  and  rolls  along  the  borders  of  the  desert,  till,  near  Fort  Louis,  it  finds  a passage, 
obstructed  by  heavy  bars  of  sand,  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Gambia  rises  from  a point  of  the 
same  chain  not  very  distant,  and  rolls  a more  powerful  and  rapid  stream,  forming  at  its 
mouth  a considerable  estuary ; but  its  course  is  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  that  of  the 
Senegal.  The  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Mesurado,  which  come  down  from  the  southern  side 
of  the  same  mountains  have  not  attained  the  cliaracter  of  streams  of  the  first  order  when 
they  reach  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the  ivory  and  gold  coasts  of  Guinea  are  little  better  than 
mountain  torrents  pouring  down  from  the  high  grounds ; but  from  the  western  limit  of 
Whidah  to  Calabar,  a space  of  above  200  miles,  the  Gulf  of  Benin  receives  a continued 
succession  of  large  estuaries,  which  convert  the  whole  territory  into  alluvial  and  partially 
inundated  islands.  These  channels,  the  sources  of  which  were  long  the  subject  of  conjec- 
ture, are  now,  by  the  discoveries  of  Lander,  ascertained  to  compose  the  delta  of  the  Niger  ; 
though  the  course  of  that  mighty  river  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  central  regions 
of  Africa.  Farther  south,  the  Congo  pours  its  ample  volume  of  waters  into  the  Atlantic, 
which  it  freshens  to  a considerable  distance  ; but  though  the  expedition  under  Captain 
Tuckey  penetrated  300  or  400  miles  upwards,  the  liigher  part  of  its  course  is  still  enveloped 
in  mystery.  The  Coanza  likewise  appears  to  come  from  a considerable  distance  iu  the 
interior,  and  may  rank  high  among  rivers  of  the  second  class. 

5184.  The  waters  of  Western  Africa  do  not  accumulate  into  lakes  of  any  importance. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography, 

Scbskct.  1.  Geology . 

5185.  Western  Africa. — The  African  coast , from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orange 
River,  is  very  imperfectly  known  in  a geological  view.  The  hills  around  Sierra  Leone  are 
said  to  be  of  granites  the  geology  of  the  grain  coast  find  ivory  coast  of  Guinea  is  unknown, 
and  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  offered  in  regard  to  the  slave  coast.  In  Benin  there  are 
mountains  (those  of  Camaroon,  on  the  sea  coast),  said  to  be  13,000  feet  high.  'The  ex- 
tensive district  through  which  the  Zaire  flows  w as  examined  during  part  of  its  course,  and 
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the  rocks  met  with  were  granite,  syenite,  primitive  greenstone,  gnem,  mica  state,  clay  slate, 
and  primitive  limestone  or  marble-  The  kingdom  of  Angola  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
extent  of  its  salt  mines ; it  also  affords  copper  and  iron.  'The  mines  of  Loango  and  Ben- 
gueia,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  afford  principally  iron  ores. 

St/BSKcr.  2.  Botany. 

5186.  Western  Africa,  containing,  as  it  does,  a vast  extent  of  country,  both  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  including  the  tropics,  must,  of  course,  possess  an  extremely 
varied  vegetation,  of  which,  unfortunately,  a very  great  portion  is  unknown.  Islands  present 
a more  interesting  field  for  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  than  the  continent.  In 
the  first  place,  therefore,  we  shall  offer  a few  remarks  upon  that  of  Madeira,  which  we  are 
the  better  enabled  to  do  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Kuhl,  given  in  the  Botanische  Zeitung , 
and  the  interest  of  which  is  increased  from  the  relative  situation  of  this  speck  in  the  ocean 
being  such  as  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  vegetation  of  Europe  and  that  of 
the  western  continent  of  Africa,  to  which  country  it  naturally  belongs.  11  Here,”  says  this 
traveller,  “ every  stranger  must  be  struck  with  the  entire  absence  of  Oaks,  Firs,  Birch, 
Willows,  &c.  All  our  European  fruits  are  cultivated ; but  such  as  are  not  planted  in 
a soil  that  is  properly  manured,  are  far  inferior  to  ours  in  point  of  flavour ; at  least 
those  we  had  the  opportunity  of  eating.  The  Grapes,  indeed,  must  be  excepted,  which 
possess  much  richness,  and  are  mostly  red.  The  wine  is  a true  claret,  and  the  good  old 
Madeira  has  the  exact  colour  of  Rhenish  wine.  The  red,  which  is  not  a claret,  is  rare. 
All  the  native  trees  have  coriaceous  leaves  and  one  only  bears  an  esculent  fruit,  which  is 
an  arborescent  Vaccinium  (F.  padifolium  Smith),  the  rest  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese.  One  single  species  of  Fir,  it  is  said,  was  found  on  the  island  when  it  was 
discovered  ; but  that  was  soon  extirpated  by  the  use  made  of  it  in  building,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  Chestnut  is  now  employed  and  cultivated.  Of  the  thick  stems  of  the  arborescent 
Heaths  (Eric/e),  which  crown  the  top  of  the  Pico  Ruivo,  and  whose  wood  is  of  a beautiful 
red  colour,  they  make  props  for  their  vines,  which  are  not,  as  with  us,  trained  upright;  but 
horizontally,  just  above  the  ground,  forming  a green  covering.  As  the  climate  of  the 
respective  regions  varies  according  to  the  relative  heights  of  the  mountains,  so  we  meet 
with  very  different  plants  at  different  elevations,  and  the  several  belts,  or  regions,  may 
thus  be  characterised  : — 

5 1 87.  “ 1 . Region  of  the  Cacti,  which,  according  to  our  calculations,  reaches  to  an  elevation 
of  630  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  — Von  Buch  gives  the  same  extent  to  this  region  at 
Teneriffe.  In  Madeira,  however,  the  succulent  Euphorbiaceat  and  other  African  plants, 
which  abound  in  Teneriffe,  are  wanting.  The  Indian  or  Prickly  Fig  (Cacri«  Opuntia 
grows  alone  upon  the  bare  rocks,  and  Vines,  Canes,  Figs,  Arums,  Musm,  and  other  southern 
fruits,  are  cultivated  in  the  fields.  This  district  is  rich  in  wild  plants : we  found  one 
Cri/ptogamous  species,  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris  [fig.  816.)  ; seven  Monocotyledones,  viz. 

three  Panica,  a Cynodon,  Andropogon,  Setaria,  and  Milium;  sixty 
Dicotyledones,  among  which  (besides  the  genera  which  abound  with 
us,  such  as  Rumex,  Convolvulus,  &c.)  were  Crotalaria,  Physalis, 
A sc  It*  pi  as  Helminthia,  Atractylis,  Ageratum,  Side,  Myrtus, 
Cassia,  &c.  The  Pomegranates,  Figs,  and  Bananas,  which  are 
planted  about  the  houses,  together  with  the  bright  green  of  the 
Arums,  gave  a singular  charm  to  this  district.  Of  the  sixty-eight 
species  now  enumerated,  seventeen  extended  as  far  as  the  region  of 
the  Vine,  and  only  two  of  them  were  met  with  again,  at  a height  of 
5300  feet. 

*«  2.  Region  of  the  Vine The  culture  of  this  plant  may  be  said 

to  commence  at  the  sea  shore ; but  the  Cactus  docs  not  accompany 
it  above  630  feet.  The  Vine  ascends  to  an  elevation  of  2030  feet ; 
but  higher  than  that  the  fruit  will  not  ripen.  In  this  region,  the 
amaittvi*  uruui  i^runl|  Cane,  Mulberry,  &c.,  Potatoes,  Corn,  and  Onions,  are 

cultivated  ; but  not  the  Bananas  and  Cacti.  The  hedges  consist  of  Myrtle  and  Chestnut. 
Agriculture  is  more  successfully  carried  on  here  than  elsewhere;  on  which  account,  few 
wild  plants  arc  met  with,  but  such  as  we  had  already  found  in  the  lower  region,  and  of 
those,  three  that  grew  at  a still  higher  elevation. 

<»  S.  Region  of  the  Chestnut,  — This  commences  at  2030  feet,  and  is  eminently  distinguished 
by  the  tall  stout  stems  of  the  Chestnut,  which  tree  ascends  to  about  2950  feet.  Those  that 
are  found  still  higher,  are  smaller,  distorted,  and  bear  no  fruit.  We  staid  longest  in 
this  region,  and  our  success  in  collecting  plants  was  proportionably  great.  We  found 
twenty-three  Cryptogamue,  viz.  twelve  Ferns  (one  Darea  and  Woodwardia)  five  Lichens, 
Anthoceros,  Marchantia,  Boletus,  two  Jungermannite : — twelve  Monocotyledones  of  our 
common  genera;  only  one  Carex,  and  a beautiful  Cyperus:  — sixty-six  LHctyledones,  vi*. 
five  Rumiccs,  Clethra,  Lobelia,  Andryalc,  Charaarnielum,  an  arborescent  Euphorbia, 
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two  shrubby  species  of  Tcucrium,  Cineraria,  Disandra.  We  found  nine  of  these  species 
in  the  next  region. 

« 4.  Region  of  the  Spartium.  — This  terminated  at  a height  of  3920  feet,  and  is  singularly 
poor  in  in*  vegetation.  We  found  but  one  plant  we  had  not  seen  before,  or  did  not  meet 
afterwards  in  the  following  region.  The  whole  region  is  covered  with  Spartium  alone. 

“5.  Region  of  the  Heath  (Erica).  — This  extends  to  the  summit  of  Pico  Ruivo,  the 
highest  point  in  the  whole  island,  and,  according  to  our  reckoning,  5300  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  very  rich  in  interesting  plants.  Towards  the  centre  of  it  are  trees  with 
coriaceous  leaves,  an  arborescent  Vaccinium,  and  two  trees,  called  Till  and  Vintratico,  which 
for  want  of  flowers,  we  could  not  determine.  Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  region  is  a tract 
almost  covered  with  Pteris  aquilina,  and  some  other  Ferns,  especially  another  Pteris.  On 
many  ridges,  these  abound  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  plants,  and  remarkably  so  at  a 
height  of  3920  to  4080  feet ; while  below  them  the  Spartium,  and  above  them  the  Ericas, 
maintain  possession  of  the  soil.  But  again,  not  far  from  the  top  of  the  Pico,  is  a tract 
where  the  Ericas  are  supplanted  by  tlie  Spartium  ; only,  however,  for  a short  space,  for  the 
summit  is  covered  by  the  thick  stems  of  the  Heaths.  Besides  fifteen  species,  common  to  the 
lower  regions,  we  found,  of  Acotyledones , twelve  ; Peaiza  and  Lichens : — seven  Afonocotyle - 
dones , among  them  two  Sciuri,  two  species  of  Cynosurus,  an  Aira  and  Agrostis : — thirty- 
seven  Dicotyledones , among  them  a Sideritis,  a beautiful  shrubby  Echium,  with  a blue  spike, 
Crocodylium,  Pyrethrum,  Phyllis,  two  Semperviva,  Sedum,  Cotyledon,  &c.  There  is  no 
Pine  Region.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  name  all  the  genera  we  collected:  but  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  proportion  they  bear  to  one  another,  shows  the  island  to  be 
deficient  in  the  northern  families  of  Amentace®,  Saxifrages,  and  Caryophylle®,  especially 
the  second.  It  is  poor,  likewise,  in  the  predominant  families  of  the  tropics,  the 
Euphorbiace®,  Malvaceae,  and  Corymbiferte,  which  latter  are  only  in  the  proportion  of 
1 to  19;  but  at  the  Cape  1 to  5,  and,  in  other  equatorial  countries,  1 to  6.  But  the 
Cichorace®,  which  belong  to  tlie  temperate  zone,  are  here  numerous.  In  our  walks  on  the 
shore,  we  found  whole  banks  of  Fuci." 

5188.  In  the  same  way  does  the  celebrated  Humboldt  divide  the  famous  Peak  of  Tene- 
rifle,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  into  five  zones,  to  which  be  gives  the  name  of  the  Region  of 
Vines,  the  Region  of  Laurels,  the  Region  of  Firs,  the  Region  of  the  Retama  (Spartium 
nubigenum)r  and  the  Region  of  the  Gramine®.  These  zones,  which  lie  one  above  another, 
like  terraces,  occupy  an  elevation  of  10,500  feet  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  Peak ; while, 
fifteen  degrees  more  northerly,  on  tlie  Pyrenees,  the  snow  covers  all,  above  the  height  of 
7800  to  8400  feet.  If  vegetation  does  not,  at  Teneriffe,  reach  the  very  summit  of 
the  volcano,  it  is  not  because  eternal  snows  and  a cold  atmosphere  prevent  it ; but 
because  lava  and  pumice-stone  do  not  admit  of  plants  growing  upon  the  very  brink  of  the 
crater. 

5189.  The  frst  Zone , that  of  the  Vine,  extends  from  the  sea-side  to  a height  of  from 
1200  to  1800  feet:  it  is  the  most  inhabited,  and  the  only  one  where  the  soil  is  carefully 
cultivated.  In  these  low  regions,  at  the  sea-port  of  Orotava,  and  wherever  the  winds 
have  a free  access,  the  thermometer  never  rises  so  high  in  summer,  nor  falls  so  low  in  winter, 
as  at  Paris  and  Petershurgh ; as  was  ascertained  by  observations  made  by  M.  Savaggi,  in 
1795  to  1799.  The  climate  seems  to  hold  a mean  between  that  of  Naples  and  the  Torrid 
Zone.  In  spite  of  the  analogy  existing  between  the  climate  of  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  the 
plants  of  the  former  island  are  in  general  much  less  delicate,  when  cultivated  in  Europe, 
than  those  of  Teneriffe.  Thus  Cheiranthus  longifolius,  from  Orotava,  is  killed  by  the  cold 
at  Montpelier,  and  C.  mutabilis,  of  Madeira,  stands  there  in  the  open  air  all  winter.  The 
summer  heats  are  shorter  at  Madeira  than  at  Teneriffe. 

5190.  The  Region  of  Vities  presents , among  its  vegetable  productions,  eight  kinds  of 
arborescent  Euphorbias,  some  Mesembryanthemums,  which  abound  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Cacalia  Klcinia,  the  Dragon  tree,  and  other  plants, 
whose  naked  and  tortuous  stems,  succulent  foliage,  and  glaucous  hue,  indicate  the  vege- 
tation of  Africa.  In  this  tone  are  the  Date,  the  Banana,  the  Sugar  Cane,  the  Indian  Fig, 
the  Arum  Colocasta,  whose  roots  afford  the  lower  classes  a wholesome  farinaceous  food, 
the  Olive,  the  European  fruit  trees,  the  Vine,  and  tlie  Cerealia.  The  corn  is  cut  from  the 
end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  Bread-fruit  tree  promises  to  succeed  well, 
as  also  the  Cinnamon  tree  from  the  Moluccas,  the  Arabian  Coffee,  and  the  American  Cocoa 
Nut.  At  many  parts  of  the  coast,  the  landscape  presents  all  tlie  character  of  a tropical 
scene,  and  the  Region  of  Palms  may  be  easily  seen  to  extend  far  beyond  the  Torrid  Zone. 
The  Palmetto  and  the  Date  grow  very  well  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Murvicdro  on  the  coast 
of  Genoa,  and  in  Provence,  near  Antibes ; some  trees  of  the  latter,  planted  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Rome,  resist  even  the  cold  of  2*5°  below  the  freezing  point.  But  if 
Western  Europe  shares  but  little  in  the  productions  that  grace  the  zone  of  the  Palms ; the 
island  of  Teneriffe,  placed  under  the  parallel  of  Egypt,  of  Southern  Persia,  and  of  Florida, 
glows  with  almost  all  the  vegetable  glories  which  enhance  the  majesty  of  Equatorial 
Regions.  Among  its  indigenous  plants,  however,  the  trees  with  pinnated  foliage,  and  the 
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arborescent  Gnunines  do  not  appear  ; nor  has  any  species  of  the  numerous  family  of  Sen- 
sitive Plants  migrated  so  far  as  the  Canary  Islands. 

5191.  The  second  Zone , that  of  the  Laurels,  includes  the  wooded  portion  of  Teneriffe: 
it  also  is  the  region  of  the  springs,  which  bubble  up  in  its  ever-verdant  turf.  Splendid 
forests  crown  the  hills  which  adjoin  the  volcano,  among  them  are  four  species  of  Laurel, 
an  Oak,  very  similar  to  Quercus  Tumeri  of  Thibet,  the  Visnea,  Mocanera,  the  Myrica  Faya 
of  the  Azores,  an  indigenous  Olive  ( Olea  excelsa),  the  largest  tree  in  this  zone,  two  species 
of  Sideroxylon  with  beautiful  foliage,  Arbutus  callicarpa,  and  other  evergreen  trees  of  the 
myrtle  tribe.  Climbers,  and  an  Ivy  quite  different  from  that  of  Europe  (Uedera  cana- 
riensis)  twine  round  the  stems  of  the  Laurels,  at  the  foot  of  which  grow  numberless  Ferns, 
of  which  but  three  species  grow  so  low  as  in  the  Vine  Region.  Every  where  the  soil, 
which  is  covered  with  mosses  and  fiue  grass,  shines  with  the  blossoms  of  the  golden 
Campanula  (C  aurea)t  of  Chrysanthemum  pinnatifidum,  Mentha  canadensis,  and  several 
shrubby  kinds  of  Hypericum.  Plantations  of  wild  and  grafted  Chestnuts  form  a broad 
band  round  the  region  of  the  springs  of  water,  which  is  the  most  verdant  and  agreeable 
of  all. 

5192.  The  third  Zone , or  Region  of  Firs,  begins  at  an  elevarion  of  5400  feet,  and  there 
the  last  groupes  of  Arbutus,  of  Myrica  Faya,  and  the  fine  Heath,  which  the  nadves  call 

Texo,  disappear.  This  zone,  about  2400  feet  in 
extent,  is  wholly  occupied  by  a vast  forest  of  Firs, 
mingled  with  the  Juniperus  Cedro  of  Brous- 
sonet.  The  Firs  (A'/ius  canariensis  Von  Buch) 
(Jig.  817.)  have  very  long  and  stiff  leaves,  which 
often  grow  in  pain,  but  more  frequently  three 
in  each  sheath.  As  we  had  no  opportunity  if 
examining  the  fruit,  we  are  ignorant  if  this  spe- 
cies, which  has  all  the  habit  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  is 
truly  distinct  from  the  eighteen  species  of  Pinus 
which  are  already  known  in  the  Old  World.  A 
celebrated  traveller,  who  has  much  advanced  the 
cause  of  science,  M.  De  Candolle,  considers  the 
Fir  of  Teneriffe  as  alike  distinct  from  Pinus 
atlantica  and  P.  halepensis.  On  the  slope  of 
the  Peak,  at  7200  feet,  we  saw'  the  last  Firs ; on 
the  Cordilleras  of  New  Spain,  under  the  Torrid 
Zone,  the  Mexican  Fir  grew  at  an  elevation  of 
12,000  feet.  But  whatever  may  be  the  analogy 
existing  between  different  species  of  the  same 
genus,  each  requires,  for  its  perfect  dcvelopement, 
a certain  degree  of  temperature  and  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  atmosphere. 

5193.  The  Jburth  and Jifth  Zones , the  Regions  of  the  Retama  and  the  Gramine®,  occupy 
an  elevation  corresponding  with  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  points  of  the  Pyrenean 
mountains.  This  is  the  desert  portion  of  the  island,  where  masses  of  pumice-stone,  obsi- 
dian, and  shivered  lava  forbid  the  progress  of  vegetation.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
fiowery  tufts  of  alpine  Broom  (Spartium  nubigenum)t  which  form  so  many  oases  in  this  vast 

wilderness  of  ashes.  Two  herbaceous  plants, 
Scrophuloria  glabrata  and  Viola  cheiranthifotia, 
rise  somewhat  higher.  Beyond  the  scanty  grass 
which  is  parched  up  by  an  African  sun,  Clado* 
nia  paschal  is  covers  the  arid  soil ; and  the  shep- 
herds often  set  it  on  fire,  till  the  blaze  extends 
to  considerable  distances.  Towards  the  summit 
of  the  peak,  Urceoiarias  and  other  individuals 
of  the  Lichen  family  are  always  tendiug  to  effect 
the  decomposition  of  the  scorified  matter.  Thus, 
by  an  uninterrupted  action  of  organic  force,  the 
empire  of  Flora  is  continually  gaining  ground 
on  these  islands,  whose  whole  structure  has  been, 
as  it  were,  deranged  by  volcanic  fire. 

5194.  It  is  in  the  Canary  Islands  that  the 
Dragon’s-blood  tree  (Jig.  818.)  appears  to  ar- 
rive at  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and 
to  attain  a most  astonishing  size.  “ This  gi- 
gantic tree/*  as  is  observed  by  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, that  first  of  travellers,  in  his  Tableaux  de 
la  Naturef  when  speaking  of  a very  celebrated 
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specimen  of  the  Dragon’s-blood  tree,  “ is  now  included  within  the  precincts  of  M.  Franchi’s 
garden,  in  the  small  town  of  Orotava,  one  of  the  most  delicious  spots  in  the  world.  In 
1799,  when  we  climbed  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle,  we  found  that  this  enormous  vegetable 
was  forty-five  feet  in  circumference,  a little  above  the  root.  Sir  George  Staunton  affirms 
that,  at  ten  feet  high,  its  diameter  is  twelve  feet.  Tradition  relates  that  this  particular 
Draciena  was  venerated  by  the  Guanchos  as  the  Elm  of  Ephesus  was  by  the  Greeks;  and 
that  in  a.  n.  1 400  it  was  as  large  and  as  hollow  as  it  is  now.  The  gigantic  Dragon's- 
blood  tree,  which  I saw  in  the  Canaries,  was  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and,  enjoying  a per- 
petual youth,  was  loaded  with  flowers  and  fruit.  When  the  MM.  Bethencourt,  French 
adventurers,  conquered  the  Fortunate  Islands,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Dracama  of 
Orotava,  as  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  as  the  Olive  tree  that  grew  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  was  of  colossal  dimensions,  as  it  is  now.  In  the  Torrid  Zone,  a forest  of  Caesal- 
pinia  and  Ilymenaea  is  perhaps  the  monument  of  1000  years.  As  the  growth  of  the 
Dragon-tree  is  extremely  slow,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Orotava  tree  is  extremely  old. 
Doubtless  tills  tree  and  the  Baobab  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  our  planet.  It  is  singular 
that  the  Dragon’s-blood  tree  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the  isles  of 
Porto  Santo,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  though  originally  derived  from  India.  This  fact 
contradicts  the  assertion  of  those  who  represent  the  Guanclios  as  a race  of  men  of  the 
Atlantic,  who  were  completely  insulated,  and  had  no  intercourse  with  the  people  of  Asia 
and  Africa.” 

5195.  The  trunk  of  the  Draciena  Draco  cleaves  open  in  many  parts,  and  distils,  at  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  a fluid,  which  condenses  into  red  tears,  soft  at  first,  after- 
wards hard  and  friable  : this  is  the  true  Dragon's  blood  of  the  shops,  and  must  not  be 
confounded,  though  dry,  friable,  blood-red,  and  inflammable,  with  other  resinous 
substances  known  under  the  same  name,  and  derived,  the  one  from  a species  of  Ca- 
lamus (Rotang),  and  the  other  from  a Pterocarpus.  To  the  Dragon's  blood  are 
attributed  astringent,  desiccatory,  and  incrassating  virtues.  It  is  administered  internally 
for  dysentery,  haemorrhage,  violent  bowel  complaints,  and  inward  ulcers : and  ex- 
ternally, to  dry  up  running  sores,  to  heal  wounds,  and  to  strengthen  the  gums.  The 
painters  make  use  of  it,  in  the  red  varnish  with  which  they  colour  the  Chinese  boxes  and 
chests. 

5196.  Our  observations  upon  the  vegetation  of  the  coast  itself,  of  Western  Africa,  must 
be  very  brief,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  Tropics ; while  for  a more  full  account  we  must 
refer  to  a learned  paper,  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Tuckey's  Voyage 
to  the  Congo,  and  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than  a few  extracts  from  that  paper,  on 
a comparison  of  the  vegetation  along  the  line  of  the  Congo,  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
West  Coast  to  Equinoctial  Africa. 

5197.  It  appears  that  from  the  river  Senegal,  in  al>out  16°  N.  lat.,  to  the  Congo,  which 
is  in  upwards  of  6°  S.  lat.,  there  is  a remarkable  uniformity  of  vegetation,  not  only  as  to 
principal  orders  and  genera,  but  even,  to  a considerable  extent,  in  the  species  of  which  it 
consists.  More  than  one  third  part  of  the  plants  from  the  Congo  have  been  observed  pre- 
viously on  various  parts  of  the  coast.  Many 
of  the  Trees,  the  Palms,  and  several  other  re- 
markable plants,  which  cliaracterise  the  land- 
scape, as  A dan sonia,  Bombax  pentandrum, 
Elais  guineensis,  Raphia  vinifera,  and  Pan- 
dan  us  Candelabrum  (Jig.  819.)  appear  to  be 
very  general  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast. 
Sterculia  acuminata,  the  seed  of  which  is  the 
Cola,  mentioned  in  the  earliest  accounts  of 
Congo,  exists  and  is  equally  valued,  in  Guinea 
and  Sierra  Leone,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  it 
bears  the  same  name  throughout  the  West  Coast. 
The  Ordeal  Tree,  called  by  Professor  Smith, 
Cassa,  and  by  Captain  Tuckey,  erroneously,  a 
Cassia,  if  not  absolutely  the  same  plant  as  the 
Red  Water  Tree  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  belongs  at  least  to  the  same  genus.  A 
species  of  the  Cream  Fruit,  remarkable  in  af- 
fording a wholesome  and  pleasant  saccharine 
fluid,  used  by  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone  to 
quench  their  thirst,  though  belonging  to  that 
generally  deleterious  family  the  Apocynoar, 
was  also  met  with.  The  Sarcocephalus  of 
Afzelius,  which  is  probably  what  he  has  noticed 
under  the  name  of  the  Country- fig  of  Sierra 
I*cone,  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo. 
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A non  a senegalensis,  whoso  fruit,  though  smaller  than  that  of  the  cultivated  species,  is  said 
to  have  a flavour  superior  to  them  all,  and  appears  to  be  a general  plant  along  the  whole 
extent  of  coast ; and  Chrysobaianus  Icaco,  or  a nearly  allied  species,  is  equally  common 
from  Senegal  to  Congo. 

5198.  We  may  here  introduce  a few  remarks  on  the  Esculent  Plants  of  the  Congo;  the 
cultivated,  as  well  as  the  indigenous  species,  being  very  similar  throughout  the  West  Coast. 
On  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  principal  articles  of  vegetable  food  were  the  Indian  Corn,  or 
Maize  (Zea  Mays),  Cassava,  both  sweet  and  bitter  (Jairopha  Manihot ),  two  kinds  of  Pulse 
extensively  cultivated ; the  Cytisus  Cajan  and  a Phaseolus  (?),  with  Ground  Nuts 
( Arachis  hyjwgcea) . The  most  valuable  fruits  are  Plantains  (Musa  sapient um),  the  Papaw 
( Carica  Papaya ),  Pumpkins  (Cucurbita  Pepo)t  Limes  and  Oranges,  Pine  Apples,  the  com- 
mon Tamarind,  and  Safu,  a fruit  the  size  of  a small  plum,  which  was  not  seen  ripe.  One  of 
the  most  important  plants,  not  only  of  the  Congo,  but  of  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  ia 
Elais  guineensis  (Jig.  820.  ),  or  the  Oil- Palm,  which  also  affords  the  best  Palm  Wine. 

Wine  is  likewise  obtained  from  two  other  Palms, 
Raphia  vinifera  (?)  and  a Corypha  (?).  Among 
tlie^  other  alimentary  plants,  of  less  importance, 
or  imperfectly  known,  are  the  Shrubby  Iiolcus, 
the  common  Yam,  only  seen  near  Cooloo ; and 
another  JDioscorea,  found  wild  only,  and  very  in- 
ferior to  the  Yam,  requiring,  it  is  said,  four  days’ 
boiling  to  free  it  from  its  pernicious  qualities. 
On  Mr.  Lockhart’s  authority,  two  kinds  of  Sugar 
Canes,  and  Cabbages,  were  seen  sparingly ; Cap- 
sicum and  Tobacco  are  generally  cultivated,  and 
in  the  herbarium  is  a specimen  of  Malagnetti 
Pepper.  A second  kind  of  Ground  Nut  or  Pea 
( Glycine  mbterranea  9)  which  is  extensively  grown 
at  Madagascar,  also  appeared.  A species  of 
Ximenia  (A’”,  americana  9)  was  likewise  found  ; 
the  fruit  yellow,  the  size  of  a plum,  and  acid, 
but  not  unpleasant,  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
river,  where  it  is  generally  planted.  An  Anti- 
desma,  perhaps  like  that  mentioned  by  Afrelius, 
as  having  a fruit  of*  the  same  size  and  taste  as  a 
currant,  is  also  in  the  herbarium. 


5199.  Tt  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice  that  most  of  the  above  plants,  enumerated  as 
cultivated  on  the  Congo,  and  especially  the  important  species,  have  probably  been  intro- 
duced, and  do  not  even  belong  to  the  continent  of  Africa.  Thus  Maize,  Manioc  or 
Cassava,  and  Pine  Apples,  have  been  brought  from  America,  as  also,  perhaps,  Papaw, 
Capsicum,  and  Tobacco ; while  the  Banana  or  Plantain,  the  Lime,  the  Orange,  tlie  Tama- 
rind, and  the  Sugar  Cane,  may  be  considered  as  of  Asiatic  origin. 

5200.  In  connection  with  these  observations  of  Mr.  Brown's,  we  may  here  introduce  a list 
of  the  Edible  Fruits  of  Sierra  Leone,  drawn  up  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  from  the 
Journal  and  Notes  of  Mr.  George  Don,  who  was  charged  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London  to  collect  the  useful  vegetables  of  that  most  interesting  country. 

5201.  The  Peach  of  the  Negroes  ( Sarcocephalus  esculentus)  (Jig.  821.)  is  a large,  fleshy, 

and  solid  fruit,  hard  and  eatable  throughout,  and 
. k’21  full  of  small  seeds,  not  much  unlike  a straw- 

t/S-  - .•  ■Vi?  berry  in  flavour  and  consistence.  The  tree  grows 

WsfflSFt  plentifully  throughout  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 

1 0 10  to  15  feet  high  ; the  leaves  are  large  and  ellip- 

l|§ig/  tical , the  flowers  pi  nk,  prod  uccd  in  globular  heads, 

\A/  and  seated  on  a receptacle  which  afterwards  be- 

\ comes  the  fruit.  The  Anona  Senegal en sis,  or 

. i\  African  Custard  Apple,  of  which  the  fruit  is  not 

much  larger  than  a pigeon’s  egg,  and  with  the 
\ Y r jS! Jr  fpp * same  or  a superior  flavour  to  the  rest  of  the  species. 

The  Monkey-bread  ( Adansonia  digit  at  a)  is  much 
used  by  the  negroes ; its  fruit,  which  is  of  con- 

\ * y».  33$*^  - siderable  size,  and  of  an  oblong  shape,  is  full  of 

seeds,  and  tastes  like  gingerbread,  with  a plea- 
' sant  flC*^  ^avour'  The  Locust  Tree  of  Sierra 

Leone  (Inga  biglobosa ) is  a beautiful  tree  when 
JPMf  in  blossom,  covered  with  compact  biglobular 

-w...  heads  of  fine  vermilion-coloured  flowers  ; which 

are  succeeded  by  compact  bunches  of  pods,  con- 
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taining  a yellow  farinaceous  substance,  of  which  the  natives  are  very  foud.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Park  as  affording  an  agreeable  and  nutritive  food.  The  Country  Cherry  is  rare,  growing  on  the 
mountains,  and  bearing  a small  oval  reddish  fruit,  somewhat  like  a Plum  in  flavour,  and  pro- 
duced in  clusters  on  the  topmost  branches*  Anisophyllea  laurina,  the  Monkey  Apple,  is  a 
fruit  of  the  size  of  a pigeon's  egg,  red  ou  one  side  and  yellow  on  the  other,  with  a flavour 
between  the  nectarine  and  plum.  Country  Grapes  are  the  produce  of  Vitis  cassia,  they  are 
black,  austere,  and  acid,  chiefly  eaten  by  the  negroes.  Country  Currants  resemble  eider- 
berries,  and  are  found  plentifully  on  the  mountains.  The  shrub  (Ficus  Brassii ) which  bears 
the  Large  Fig  grows  about  the  colony  : the  fruit  would  be  very  pleasant,  if  the  ants  did  not 
generally  get  in  and  spoil  it ; and  the  same  mAy  be  said  of  a smaller  fig,  that  bears  abun  . 
dantly,  and  is  the  size  of  a hazel  nut.  Afzelius  speaks  of  Wild  Guavas  (Psidium  pyiiferum) 
as  natives  of  this  country,  and  Mr.  Don  saw  and  tasted  the  fruit,  but  he  could  not  exactly 
identify  the  plant  with  the  West  Indian  Guava.  The  Hog  Plum  is  the  fruit  of  Spondiaa 
Myrobalanus ; it  is  well  tasted,  and  sharper  than  the  plum  of  our  gardens,  but  the  stone 
forms  half  the  bulk  of  the  fruit.  The  Grey  Plum  tree  ( Parinarium  exedsum)  is  more 
valuable  for  its  compact  and  durable  wood  than  for  the  fruit,  which,  though  large  and 
abundant,  is  dry  and  farinaceous,  with  a very  large  stone:  an  allied  species  P.  macrophyllum, 
is  called  by  the  colonists  Gingerbread  Plum.  Of  four  other  fruits  called  Plums  the  Small 
Pigeon  Plum  ( Chrysobalanus  cllipticus)y  the  Yellow  Pigeon  Plum  (C.  luteui),  the  Black 
Plum  ( Filer  umbrosa ),  and  the  Sugar  Plum,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  three,  though 
good,  are  inferior  to  the  latter,  which  is  sold  in  large  quantities  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  is  one 
of  the  very  best  fruits  in  the  colony.  The  tree  is  very  handsome,  sixty  feet  high,  and  bears 
many  fruits  of  the  size  of  a bullace ; at  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  the  stem  throws  out  root* 
like  a mangrove  or  Pandanus,  but  its  botanical  affinities  are  not  known.  From  the  fruit  of 
the  Sweet  Pishamin  (Carpodinus  dulcis)t  a quantity  of  sweet  milky  juice  exudes  the  pulp 
is  also  pleasant  and  sweet : the  Sour  Pishamin  (C.  acid  us)  though  sharp,  acid,  and  rather 
bitter,  is  much  relished  by  the  natives.  The  Maramee  Apple  ( Mammea  africana)  is  a lofty 
tree,  with  useful  wood  and  a very  large  fruit.  The  Butter  and  Tallow  Tree  ( Pentadcsma 
butyracea)  abounds  in  a yellow  greasy  juice,  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  and  which  is  given 
out  plentifully  when  the  fruit  is  cut;  this  is  mixed  by  the  natives  with  their  food,  on 
account  of  its  turpentine  flavour,  which  renders  it  disagreeable  to  the  European  settlers. 
Two  kinds  of  Star  Apple  ( Chrysophyllum  macrophyllum  and  C.  obovatum)  are  very  inferior 
to  the  West  Indian  Star  Apple  (C.  Cainilo).  Tonsella  pyriformis  bears  a rich  and  sweet 
fruit,  like  a bergamot  pear.  There  is  a tree  called  Pomegranate,  said  to  be  excellent : 
but  having  no  affinity  to  Punica.  The  seeds  of  Sterculia  acuminata  are  called 
Cola  by  the  negroes,  who  hold  them  in  great  esteem,  as  possessing  the  same  virtues  as 
Peruvian  bark.  They  are  like  horsechestnuts,  and  produced  in  pods,  which  grow  two  to  five 
together.  A somewhat  similar  seed,  named  Tola,  is  used  in  the  same  way.  Velvet  Tama- 
rinds, the  fruit  of  Codarium  acutifolium,  are  produced  in  beautifully  black  velvety  pods, 
and  possess  an  agreeably  acid  taste,  while  Brown  Tamarinds  differ  little,  except  in  the  colour 
and  larger  size  of  the  pod.  Pineapples  (Jig.  822. ) both  grow  wild  and  are  cultivated  by 

the  natives : they  abound  in  the  woods,  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  passage  through  them  in  every  direction,  shooting 
most  vigorously,  and  yielding  fruit  abundantly.  The 
profusion  in  which  these  plants  are  seen,  even  in  unfre- 
quented spots,  sanctions  the  common  opinion  of  the 
colonists,  that  they  are  indigenous  to  the  soil ; contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  scientific  botanists  who  maintain  that 
Pine  Apples  have  been  carried  from  America  into  Africa 
and  Asia ; yet  it  is  remarkable  how  such  an  exotic  can  have 
assumed  all  the  characters  of  a native,  anJ  even  sported 
into  varieties,  strikingly  different  from  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  in  the  country  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  inhabitant.  Two  kinds  only,  the  Black  and 
White,  arc  grown  at  Sierra  I^eone : though  not  so  large 
as  those  cultivated  in  England,  the  flavour  is  superior. 
The  W'ild  varieties  are  innumerable ; and  a very  pleasant 
kind  of  wine  is  made  in  the  colony  from  the  juice.  Besides 

the  fruits  already  mentioned  as  found  wild  near  Sierra  Leone,  the  following  are  cultivated  . 
Plantains  (Musa  Sapient  urn),  Bananas  (M.  paradisiaca) ; the  Cocoa  Nuts  are  still  rare, 
and  Papaws  ( Carica  Papaya)  are  only  seen  near  the  settlers’  houses.  Oranges  are  abun- 
dant, and  have  now  grown  wild,  Lemons  arc  rare,  but  Limes  plentiful.  Cashew  Nuts 
have  been  cultivated  in  large  quantities  of  late  : Rose.  Apples  (Eugenia  Jambos ),  and 
Tamarinds  from  the  West  Indies,  Love  Apples  (Solanum  Lycopersiam ),  Melons,  Water 
Melons  Cucumbers,  Gourds,  Ac.  of  many  kinds  and  qualities:  among  the  Melons,  some 
which  having  the  smell  of  Musk  are  called  Musk  Melons.  Two  sorts  of  Capsicum  are 
grown,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  natives  of  the  country. 
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5202.  The  Baobab,  or  Monkey  Bread,  above  mentioned  (Jdansonia  digilata),  may  be 
deemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Western  Africa.  It  is  likewise  said 
to  be  found  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  world.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  it  is  the  largest  known  tree ; its  trunk  being 
sometimes  no  less  than  tliirty  feet  in  diameter.  Many  interesting  particulars  of  this  tree 
are  given  in  Adanson’s  account  of  his  visit  to  Senega),  especially  respecting  its  size  and 
great  age,  whence  it  has  been  called  arbre  de  milie  am . The  height  of  its  trunk  by  no  means 
corresponds  with  the  thickness  which  it  attains,  according  to  Adanson's  calculations,  which  go 
to  prove  that  its  successive  growth  from  one  year  old,  when  its  diameter  is  one  inch,  and  its 
height  five  inches,  to  30  years  old,  when  the  diameter  has  attained  to  two  feet,  while  the  height 
is  but  22  feet;  and  so  on,  till,  at  1000  years  old,  the  Baobab  is  14  feet  broad,  and  58  feet 
high,  and  at  5000  years,  the  growth  laterally  has  so  outstripped  its  perpendicular  progress, 
that  the  trunk  will  be  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  only  73  feet  in  height.  We  must  confess  that 
the  disproportion  is  truly  enormous.  The  roots,  again,  are  of  a most  extraordinary  length ; 
so  that,  in  a tree  with  a stem  77  feet  round,  the  main  branch  or  tap  root  measures  1 10  feet 
in  length.  A figure  of  the  whole  tree  maybe  seen  in  a beautiful  vignette  (p.  141.)  of 
Lord  Macartney  $ Embassy  to  China,  drawn  from  a fine  specimen  in  one  of  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands.  The  foliage  there,  indeed,  is  not  so  abundant  as  to  conceal  the  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  trunk  ; but  it  often  happens  that  the  profusion  of  leaves  and  of  drooping 
bouglis  almost  hide  the  stem,  and  the  whole  forms  a hemispherical  mass  of  verdure,  140 
to  150  feet  in  diameter,  and  60  to  70  feet  high.  The  wood  is  pale-coloured,  light,  and  soft, 
so  that  in  Abyssinia,  the  wild  bees  perforate  it,  and  lodge  their  honey  in  the  hollow,  which 
honey  is  considered  the  best  in  the  country.  The  negroes  on  the  western  coast,  again, 
apply  these  trunks  to  a very  extraordinary  purpose.  The  tree  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a 
fungus,  which,  vegetating  in  the  woody  part,  without  changing  the  colour  or  appearance, 
destroys  life,  and  renders  the  part  so  attacked  as  soft  as  the  pith  of  trees  in  general.  Such 
trunks  are  then  hollowed  into  chambers,  and  within  them  are  suspended  the  dead  bodies  of 
those  to  whom  are  refused  the  honour  of  burial.  There  they  become  mummies,  perfectly 
dry  and  well  preserved,  without  further  preparation  or  embalming,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Guiriots.  The  Baobab,  like  all  plants  of  the  same  Order  (Malvaceae)  is  emollient 
and  mucilaginous.  The  pulverised  leaves  constitute  lalo,  a favourite  article  with  the 
natives,  which  they  mix  with  their  daily  food,  to  diminish  excessive  perspiration,  and  which 
is  even  used  by  Europeans  in  fevers,  diarrhoeas,  &c.  The  fruit  is  perhaps  the  most  useful 
part  of  this  tree ; its  pulp  is  acid  and  agreeable,  and  the  juice  expressed  from  it,  mixed 
with  sugar,  constitutes  a drink  that  is  deemed  a specific  in  putrid  and  pestilential  fevers. 
Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  fruit  forms  an  article  of  commerce.  Bowdich  mentions 
that  it  possesses  such  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  so  abundant,  that  it  constitutes  a prin- 
cipal article  of  food  with  the  natives,  who  season  many  of  their  dishes  with  it,  especially 
their  corn  gruel.  The  Mandingoes  convey  it  to  the  eastern  and  southern  districts  of  Africa, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabs,  it  readies  Morocco,  and  even  Egypt.  If  the  fruit 
lie  injured,  it  is  burned,  the  ashes  being  mixed  with  rancid  palm  oil,  and  serving  for 
soap.  The  flowers  are  large,  white,  and  handsome,  and  on  their  first  expansion,  bear 
some  resemblance,  in  their  snowy  petals  and  violet  mass  of  stamens,  to  the  White  Poppy 
(Papaver  somniferum ).  Both  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  pendent.  The  Baobab  tree  loses 
its  leaves  before  the  periodical  rains  come  on. 

5203.  The  Arachis  hypoga?a  (Jig.  823.)  deserves  notice  on  account  of  the  singular 

economy  of  its  fruits.  It  belongs  to  the  very  few 
plants  which  mature  their  seeds  under  ground  ; the 
flower-stalk,  after  the  blossom  has  withered,  bending 
downwards,  and  burying  the  germen  in  the  soil, 
w here  it  soon  increases  in  bulk,  and  perfectly  ripens. 
The  fruit  is  a pod,  containing  one  or  two  seeds,  the 
size  of  small  nuts,  with  a flavour  of  almonds ; the 
natives  of  several  countries  eat  them,  either  boiled  or 
fried,  and  make  very  pleasant  confections  of  them,  the 
tAste  resembling  chocolate.  A valuable  oil  is  also 
extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  Arachis,  alike  useful 
in  food  and  for  supplying  lamps,  os  it  never  turns 
rancid.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  natu- 
ralise this  plant  in  Europe;  but  the  climate  is  too 

cold  for  it  every  where  north  of  the  southern  coast  of  France. 

SuBsrCT.  3.  Zoology. 

5204.  Our  remarks  on  the  Zoology  of  this  portion  of  Africa  must  be  chiefly  confined  to 
Senegal,  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone:  these,  in 
short,  are  the  only  districts  hitherto  visited  by  naturalists,  whose  researches,  moreover,  have 
been  but  slight,  and  confined  to  the  districts  immediately  surrounding  the  European  factories. 
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Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  interior  zoology,  that  of  the  coast  is  strikingly  dis- 
tinguished from  Northern  Africa*  A rich  vegetable  soil,  and  a luxuriance  of  foliage,  is 
here  not  uncommon ; heavy  rains  are  perpetually  nourishing  the  earth,  and  animal  life  is 
multiplied  under  a variety  of  new  and  striking  forms,  totally  unknown  in  the  arid  and  sandy 
deserts  of  Northern  Africa.  We  may  thus  safely  consider  the  Great  Desert  as  a natural 
demarcation  between  the  zoology  of  the  two  regions  ; but  under  what  degree  of  latitude  we 
may  fix  the  commencement  of  the  southern  zoological  range,  it  is  impossible  to  guess. 
The  whole  extent  of  this  side  of  the  continent,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  great  Orange 
River,  has  never  even  been  visited  by  a naturalist,  and  its  productions  are  absolutely 
unknown. 

5205.  In  the  following  lists  are  enumerated  the  chief  quadrupeds  of  Western  Africa, 
arranged  under  those  countries  where  they  have  been  particularly  observed  : — 


S meg  mi. 

Ccrcoplthccvt  rober.  H«i  Mnnkm. 
C-*T««rliheci»  sataru*.  Grwn  Monkey. 
Macaaerroa  from.  FoHarrou*  Hat. 
Tapltoaouk  avnetnlmri*.  £«tuwal  Bat. 
Oryi  bcMMMtlca  Wat.  Senegal  Oryx, 
(iaxella  I Hun  a tw.  Swift  Antelope. 
TrawrUphua  Krtpta.  ILmruel  Ante- 
1°**- 

GunM. 

Cere i>|« thecas  nicutiuu.  Whit*- nosed 

Monkey. 

Cert optihccat  petnurl.ta.  Vaulting  Mon- 
key. 


Cercoplthec'u  <iiana.  Palatine  Monkey. 
Ceroocebus  fttlieinosaa,  Smoky  Monkey. 
Cercoeebui  Kthiop*.  Ethiopian  Monkey. 
Cyanocvphalu*  paplo.  Guinea  Baboon. 
Papto  Mormon.  Mandrill. 

Piplo  ijbloolt.  Wood  Baboon. 

C«ni*  euiLTtvonu.  Crab-eatiag  Woif. 

Sierra  I some  ami  Cemgn. 

Simla  trotfodjtoa.  ('hint  name*. 

Cokibu*  polycnmm.  PuU-Douom  Monkey. 
Liatella  mjtdopos  Sm.  Broad-footed 
Antelope. 


Antllone  redone*.  Nagv  Antdopn 
Ceph  tfaphua  ijldnihra  9*.  Bush  An 


Ct-phalophui  qujdrtscopa.  Sm.  Four -tufted 
Ant<-loor. 

Ccphaloptraa  nwrgnta.  Du«  kcr  AntHope. 
CV-phnlofihm  Grtmrala.  Guinea  A Metope. 
Ctrphalophua  MaxweilU.  8m.  Maxwell's 
Antelope. 

Cejihalophui  Phtlantomba.  Aw,  Sierra 
Leone  Ant  * 


5206.  The  most  interesting  quadrupeds  of  Senegal  appear  to  be  the  Red  Monkey,  the 
Green  Monkey,  and  the  two  Antelopes  named  Dama  and  Scripts.  Of  the  former,  M. 
Adanson  has  left  us  some  interesting  details. 


5307.  The  Red  Monkey  is  a pretty  animat,  but  capriciou*,  raischicvouf , and  little  luaccptible  of  attachment. 
Our  author  give*  an  interesting  account  of  their  curiosity.  During  his  aquatic  excursion,  they  descended 
from  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  earnestly  noticing,  and  apparently  much  amused 
by,  the  boats  passing  up  the  rirer.  After  a time  they  took  courage,  and  began  to  pelt  the  travellers  with 
pieces  of  wood,  thus  provoking  a roost  unequal  contest  Upon  being  fired  upon,  they  uttered  the  most  fright- 
ful cries,  and.  although  many  were  killed,  the  survivors  returned  to  the  contest  with  redoubled  courage,  and 
with  a most  determinate  spirit : tome  dung  stones  at  their  adversaries,  while  others  even  collected  their 
own  excrements  for  the  same  nurpose. 

5208  The  Green  Monkey  {Jig.  824.)  is  so  named  from  the  upper  parts  being  of  a greenish-yellow  colour : 
R‘24  the  lower  are  gTeyish ; and  the  tall  is  terminated  by  a long 

pencil  of  yellow  hairs ; the  face,  ears,  and  hands  being  black 
Adanson  round  this  species  in  immense  numbers.  They  remain 
on  the  trees  in  large  troops,  and  preserve  the  most  profound 
sUenee.  even  when  they  are  wounded.  He  did  not  at  first  notice 
them,  from  the  similarity  of  their  colour  to  that  of  the  foliage,  until 
they  suddenly  began  flinging  at  him  pieces  of  the  dead  branches ; 
and  although  he  killed  twenty-three  of  them  in  less  than  an 
hour,  they  did  not  appear  in  the  least  frightened  by  the  dis. 
charge  of  his  guns.  In  confinement.  It  is  stated  by  aL  Cuvier 
to  be  remarkably  beautifril  and  gentte;  fond  of  being  caressed 
by  those  it  knows,  and  seldom  exhibiting  any  malicious  pro- 
pensity : when  frilly  contented,  it  expresses  satis  fart  ion  by  a 
peculiar  gentle  grunt,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  syllable 
gram. 

5209.  The  Dama  Antelope  was  first  described  by  Ruffbn,  from 
a skin  brought  home  by  Adanson  from  Senegal ; this  so  closely  resembles  the  species  so  named  by  M.  Kiippell, 
and  found  by  him  in  the  deserts  of  Nubia,  that  they  are  probably  one  and  the  same. 


5210.  The  Harnessed  Antelope  (Jig.  825.)  is  a most  beautiful  animal,  first  noticed  by 

Adanson  by  the  native  name  of  Gerib.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a fallow  deer : the  ground  colour  of  a bright 
bay,  but  marked  with  stripes  in  various  directions, 
and  with  such  regularity  as  to  give  the  idea  that  a 
harness,  of  some  white  materia),  was  thrown  over  its 
body.  It  bss  been  thought  to  extend  from  Senegal 
to  Cafiiraria ; but  Mr.  Burcbcll’s  observations  do  not 
confirm  this  idea.  Another  species,  closely  resem- 
bling this,  is  named  by  Mqjor  Smith  the  Ribbed 
Antelope  ( A . phalenta)  ■■  it  inhabits  the  barren  plains 
above  the  great  falls  of  the  Zesere,  or  Congo ; where  it 
was  first  observed  by  Professor  Smith. 

5211.  The  quadruped*  of  Guinea  and  Congo  roust 
be  far  more  numerous  in  species  than  what  would 
appear  from  our  list,  but  the  climate  is  too  deadly  to 
the  European  constitution  to  permit  the  researches  of  science ; while  the  notices  given  by 
ordinary  travellers  only  lead  to  error.  These  regions  present,  indeed,  a singular  feature  in 
geographic  zoology,  since  we  find  within  it  the  least  developed  races  of  mankind,  and  those 
animals  most  approaching  to  his  conformation.  The  damp  and  impenetrable  forests  gin 
shelter  to  innumerable  Monkeys ; ami  largo  Baboons,  of  the  most  grotesque  but  repulsive 
forms,  arc  common  in  this  part  of  A frieze 
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5212.  The  Papiou , or  Common  Baboon  ( fig,  826.),  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  is  of  a yellowish  green, 

verging  more  or  less  to  brown : the  visage  black,  and  the  tall 
long.  It  varies  In  sire  according  to  age : when  adult,  it  I*  a most 
ferocious  and  disgusting  animal  From  the  same  country  comes 
the  Mandrill  Baboon  {Simla  Maimon  Lin.),  of  an  olive  colour: 
iu  chin  has  a small  yellow  beard,  and  the  cheek#  are  naked,  blue, 
and  furrowed.  In  the  adult  males,  the  nose  grows  red,  and  the 
end  is  sometimes  of  a bright  scarlet,  while  the  buttocks  are  of  a 
beautiful  violet  M.  Cuvier  well  remarks  that  It  is  Impossible 
to  conceive  an  animal  more  extraordinary  and  more  hideous. 
It  very  nearly  attains  the  height  of  man,  and  is  looked  upon  by 
the  negroes  with  great  fear. 

5213.  But  the  Chimpanzee,  of  all  the  Apes  yet  dis- 
covered, is  that  which  makes  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  human  form.  The  most  extravagant  accounts  of 
this  animal  are  given  in  the  narratives  of  the  old  voyagers ; and  although  its  distinction  from 
the  Orang-Otan  of  India  is  now  established,  its  history,  in  other  respects,  is  still  shrouded  in 
great  obscurity.  It  was  designated  by  Linnaeus  as  a variety  of  the  human  species,  under  the 
name  of  Homo  troglodytes . The  Chimpanzee  appears  to  have  an  affinity,  if  not  identity,  with  the 
large  African  apes  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  or  to  the  Barns,  or  great  Wild  Man  of  the 
African  woods : but  the  few  specimens  that  have  yet  reached  Europe  have  been  young. 
In  the  adult  state  its  size  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  Orang-Otan,  and  to  exhibit  the  same 
docility,  submissiveness,  and  gentleness.  It  appears  confined  to  intertropical  Africa,  and 
is  heard  of  more  especially  in  Congo.  The  Perruque  or  Full-bottom  Monkey  ( Colobus 
polycomos  Geof.)  appears  more  restricted  to  the  forests  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Guinea  ; it  is 
thus  named  from  the  neck  being  furnished  with  a variegated  mane  of  long  hair,  fancifully 
compared  to  a full-bottom  wig,  but  truly  representing  the  Lion  in  its  own  family. 

5214.  Several  of  the  Antelopes  are  very  elegant,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  shortly 
noticing  two. 

{Jig.  827.)  is  called,  by  the  colonists  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Bush 
Goat : It  ii  of  a considerable  size,  and  measures  five  feet  in 
length  : it  is  found  on  the  bushy  acclivities  of  the  open  moun- 
tain*, quitting  the  covers  about  sunrise  to  feed,  when  it  is  shot  by 
sportsmen  ; the  venison  being  excellent : it  is  not  so  fleet  as  other 
antelopes. 

5216.  The  Docker  Antelope  [A.  mergens)  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  timidity,  being  alarmed  at  the  least  unusual  noise,  and 
concealing  itself  on  hearing  thunder.  It  lives  solitary  or  in 
pairs : its  peculiar  name  originates  from  its  singular  habit  of 
rising  upon  the  hind  legs  to  look  round,  making  a blowing  noise 
with  iu  nostrils,  and  then  stooping  and  flying  under  cover  of 
the  vegetation,  to  stand  and  rise  up  again.  Another  species,  the 
Dodger  Antelope  of  Major  Smith,  also  from  Western  Africa, 
appears  to  resemble  this  very  much. 

5217.  The  Lamantin,  or  Sea  Cote  [Manat vs  stmegalensis),  an 
amphibious  quadruped  of  great  dimensions,  occasionally  fre- 
quents the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  It  is  essentially  herbivorous, 

and  of  a mild  and  inoffensive  character.  Adanson  describes  it  as  full  eight  feet  long,  having  some  resemblance 
to  a seal : four  nails  are  at  the  edge  of  the  fins,  and  the  tail  is  horizontally  flat ; the  eyes  very  small,  and  the 
ears  not  visible.  The  negroes  call  it  Ceram. 

5218.  To  enumerate  the  variety  of  Birds  inhabiting  this  richly- wooded  portion  of  Africa 
would  be  hopeless,  while  a list  or  all  the  species  would  little  interest  the  general  reader:  we 
must,  therefore,  merely  notice  the  more  curious  or  the  more  beautiful  species. 


5219.  The  Rapacious  Birds  are  few. 


few.  It  appears  singular  that  only  one  species  of  Vulture  Is  yet  known  to 
Inhabit  Western  Africa  ; where  their  services,  in  removing  putrid  animal 


matter,  might  be  supposed  so  necessary.  This  is  the  Angola  Vulture  of 
Latham,  which  Is  probably  the  same  with  the  Vultur  percnoplerus  of 
Egypt  and  Southern  Europe ; although  Ioitham’s  name  has  recently  been 
erroneously  applied,  in  an  English  translation  of  Cuvier's  Animal  King- 
dom, to  a totally  different  hlrd. 

5220.  The  Crowned  Eagle  of  Guinea  (F.  coronatvs)  {fig.  828.)  is  not  more 
than  two  feet  in  length,  or  one  third  the  size  of  the  larger  European  eagles  : 
U is  only  occasionally  seen  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  is  remarkable  for  a 


crest  over  each  eye,  while  the  legs  are  clothed  with  feathers  to  the  toes.  The 
Senegal  Fishing  Eagle  feeds  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  in  the  manner  of 
our  o*prey.  Five  other  falcons,  peculiar  to  this  country,  have  only  recently 
been  noticed  i a proof  how  little  we  are  acquainted  with  the  ornithological 
riches  of  Western  Africa.  The  Grey- necked  Shrike  {Malaconotus  oliva - 


our  o*prey.  Five  other  falcons,  peculiar 
been  noticed  ; a proof  how  little  we  are 


ecu*  Sw.),  the  Barbary  Shrike  (Malaconotus  barbams  Sw.),  and  two  or 
three  other  species  of  the  same  group,  equally  conspicuous  for  the  rich- 
ness of  their  plumage,  occur  in  Senegal,  and,  probably,  also  in  the  neigh, 
bouring  states. 

5221.  The  beautifully  coloured  Sunbirds  ( Cinnyridee  Sw.)  are 
met  with  in  great  numbers,  sipping  the  nectar  from  the  odo- 
riferous blossoms.  The  Senegal,  the  Long- tailed,  and  the 
Chalybeate,  are  three  species  of  exquisite  beauty  ; and  not 
larger  in  size  than  many  of  the  American  humming-birds. 
Here  likewise  are  seen  numerous  flocks  of  golden-coloured 
Orioles  of  different  species.  Migratory  Rollers,  decked  with 
the  brightest  tints  of  azure,  purple,  and  green,  occur  iu  large 
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flocks  ; with  crested  Hoopoes,  and  beautiful  Bee-caters,  Many  other  tribes,  interesting 
both  to  the  common  observer  and  to  the  scientific  naturalist,  might  be  mentioned.  The 
water  birds  are  but  imperfectly  known. 

5292.  The  Gallinaceous  Birds , to  numerous  in  India,  and  even  in  America,  under  the  tame  parallel* 
of  latitude,  are  here  very  few.  Some  of  the  partridge*,  loosely  mentioned  by  traveller*,  are  probably  of 
that  particular  race  called  Sand  (Jrou»e,  found  only  in  the  hot  latitude*  of  the  Old  World  ( G . Ptcructes  T.J, 
while  the  rest  cannot  he  referred  to  their  true  species.  The  only  gallinaceous  birds  of  any  six*,  peculiar  to 
tropical  Africa,  are  the  Guinea  Fowl.  Of  these,  the  most  common  species  ( Sumida  meUagns  has  long  been 
domesticated  in  Europe.  In  a wild  state,  these  birds  associate  in  numerous  flocks  of  2W  or  3U0  each  : they 
chiefly  frequent  marshes  and  morasses,  where  they  seek  foe  worms,  insects,  and  seeds.  During  the  night 
they  perch  on  high  places,  and  arc  well  known  as  restless  and  clamorous  birds. 

52 2S.  Four  of  the  most  remarkable  land  birds  still  remain  to  be  noticed;  namely,  the 
Plantain-eater,  the  Touracco,  the  Beef-eater,  and  the  Long-shafted  Goatsucker  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

5224.  The  Plantain-Eater  (Musophaga  nolaeea)  (fig.  899.)  according  to  M.  I serf,  its  first  discoverer,  is  found 
on  the  plaiiu  bordering  the  rivers  of  Acta  in  Guinea,  feeding  principally 
on  the  fruit  of  the  plantain.  M.  Isert  remarks,  it  is  so  very  rare,  that, 
with  every  pains,  he  could  only  procure  one  specimen.  Two  magni. 
ficent  examples,  however,  of  this  most  elegant  bird  are  now  before  us. 
They  are  as  Urge  as  ordinary-sired  pigeons,  but  with  the  tail  much 
longer : the  whole  plumage  is  of  a deep  black,  highly  glossed  with 
bluish  purple ; but  the  quill-feathers,  when  opened,  are  then  seen  to 
be  of  the  deepest  and  richest  lilac,  reflecting  violet ; the  feathers 
of  the  head  are  of  the  same  colour,  and  so  short  and  sort  as  to  re- 
semble velvet ; the  bill  is  orange,  mixed  with  red  ; its  substance  very 
thick,  and  elevated  in  front  like  a helmet  Another  specie*,  the 
variegated  Plantain-eater,  is  also  found  in  Senegal,  but  its  plumage  m 
plain. 

5225.  The  Touracco,  or  H'eb-erest.  of  Senegal,  is  of  the  same  natural 
family ; rather  smaller  in  sixe,  but  living  equally  and  exclusively  upon 
fruits:  the  wings  are  also  of  a crimson  lilac,  but  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  green.  On  the  head  is  a compressed  and  erect  crest  of  thin  and  deli- 
cate feathers.  It  lives  in  the  deepest  forests,  and  perches  only  on  the 
loftiest  trees. 

5226.  The  Beef,  cater  (Buphaga  afi  icana  L)  receives  iU  name  from 
its  habit  of  alighting  on  trio  liacks  of  cattle,  and  picking  from  their 
hides  the  troublesome  insects  by  which  they  are  infested,  climbing 
round  their  bodies,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  creepers  or  wood- 
peckers do  on  tree* : this  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  formation  of  their 
claws  and  tail,  both  of  which  are  of  the  scansorial  structure ; the  bdl 

also  is  very  thick.  The  bird  is  not  so  large  as  a thrush,  and  is  plainly  coloured  ; another  species  is  said  to 
Inhabit  Abyssinia. 

5287.  The  Lung  ihaflcd  Goatsucker  (C.  macrodiptcrus)  (fig.  830.)  is  peculiar  to  Sierra  Leone.  It  U varied 
with  brown,  yellovritn,  and  black,  much  like  the  European  species, 
yet  it  Is  smaller  i its  most  remarkable  character  U a very  long  single 
feather,  issuing  from  the  wing  covers,  measuring  near  twenty  inches, 
the  shah  of  which  is  only  expanded  into  a broad  web  at  the  end.  We 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  use  which  nature  has,  no  doubt, 
designed  for  this  extraordinary  appendage. 

5228.  The  rivers  and  coasts  abound  with  many  JUh , beau- 
tiful in  their  colours  or  nutritious  for  food  ; while  the 
swarms  of  alligators,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles  need  not 
be  enumerated.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  not  only 
harmless,  but  highly  beneficial.  Mr.  Smeathman,  who  lived 
many  years  on  the  African  coast,  observes  that  the  snakes 
get  into  the  thatch  of  the  houses  in  pursuit  of  the  rats  and 
cockroaches;  the  former  being  very  harmless,  and  the  two 
latter  destructive.  The  patient  negroes,  it  seems,  no  less  than 
the  rational  traveller,  is  not  without  consolation  amidst  this 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  inmates.  They  sec  with  pleasure 
the  spiders  always  upon  the  watch  for  wasps  and  cock- 
roaches; the  last  of  which  are  intolerable.  The  lizards, 
again,  attack  all  sorts  of  insects;  the  large  Tarantula,  as  it 
is  called,  not  excepted.  The  lizards  not  unfmjuently  fall  a 
prey  to  the  fowls  as  the  rats  do  to  the  snakes.  The  laud- 
crabs  are  frequently  enclosed  (as  in  the  West  Indies)  in  a 
smalt  yard,  and  fed  with  vegetables,  upon  which  they  fatten 
exceedingly  ; and,  when  stewed,  become  delicious  eating.  Thus,  as  our  traveller  observe*, 
either  lizards,  rats,  snakes,  or  land-crabs  occasionally  serve  as  delicious  repasts  to  the  im- 
provident inhabitant*,  who  thus  u thrive  under  evil.*' 

5229.  The  Insects  are  innumerable , but  wc  must  refer  the  scientific  reader  to  the  third  volume 
of  Drury’s  Illustrations,  which  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  Western  African  insects 
discovered  by  Smeathman.  We  shall,  however,  repeat  the  more  general  observations  of 
this  truly  scientific  observer,  more  particularly  as  they  are  highly  interesting,  and  appear  to 
be  very  little  known.  The  whole  of  tropical  Africa,  says  Mr.  Smeathman,  is  one  immense 
forest,  except  w here  the  sandy  plains  are  too  unsettled  to  niTonl  a proper  footing  for  vege- 
tation. Whenever  a plantation  is  to  be  made,  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  burned,  to  fertilise 
the  ground : the  people  never  sow  two  years  together  on  the  same  spot ; but  sutler  the  trees 
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to  grow  again,  for  two  or  three*  years,  by  way  of  fallow,  before  they  attempt  to  get  another 
crop.  It  is  these  spots,  called  recent  plantations,  which  afford  an  amazing  variety  of 
insects ; in  the  second  and  third  year,  they  become  impassable  to  human  feet. 


5230.  There  art  a variety  qf  edible  Insects,  which,  Mr.  Smcathman  affirms,  supply  a wholesome,  if  not  a 
delicious  food.  The  larvae  or  caterpillars  of  all  the  beetle*  that  feed  upon  decayed  wood  are  rich  and  delicate 
eating,  so  that  ever*  forest  affords  the  traveller  plenty  of  wholesome  nourishment,  did  he  know  where  to 
search  for  it  Of  tnu  kind  are  the  Termites,  or  white  ants,  subsequently  described  ; and  even  the  locusts  in 
general  are*  not  only  wholesome,  but  palatable  to  many.  The  children  in  Africa,  at  the  proper  season,  are 
busily  employed  in  digging  out  of  the  ground  the  females  of  a particular  sort  of  cricket,  which  arc  then  full  of 
eggs,  and  so  enclosed  in  a bag,  as  to  resemble  part  of  the  roe  of  a large  fish : these,  when  roasted,  arc  deemed 
very  delicate  food. 

5231.  The  number  of  Locusts  and  Cicadas  is  every  where  striking  ; but  in  the  sandy 
plains  thinly  covered  with  grass  their  numbers  are  immensely  greater;  their  chirping  is 
intolerable  ; and  they  are  seen  of  various  kinds,  sizes,  and  colours,  skipping  or  flitting 
about  in  all  directions,  at  every  step  of  the  traveller. 

5232.  The  myriads  of  Ants , w hich  swarm  in  tropical  Africa,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by 
those  who  have  never  visited  hot  climates.  They  are  of  numerous  species,  blit  all  seem 
intent  on  removing  from  the  face  of  the  earth  every  animal  or  vegetable  substance  no  longer 
necessary  or  useful.  Like  the  destroying  angel,  they  walk  steadily  forward  in  the  line 
ordained  them,  and  spare  neither  magnitude  nor  beauty,  neither  the  living  nor  the  dead.  One 
species,  which  seems  at  times  to  have  no  fixed  habitation,  ranges  about  in  vast  armies : being 
armed  with  very  strong  jaws,  they  attack  whatever  animal  impedes  their  progress,  and  there 
is  no  escape  but  by  immediate  flight,  or  instant  retreat  to  the  water.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
negro  villages,  as  Mr.  Smcathman  has  himself  witnessed,  are  frequently  obliged  to  abandon 
their  dwellings,  taking  with  them  their  children,  &c.,  and  wait  until  the  ants  have  passed. 
So  numerous  are  these  hosts,  that  a deer,  hog,  &c.  being  killed,  and  left  on  the  ground,  in 
one  night  will  have  the  flesh  entirely  cleaned  from  the  hones,  and  made  a complete  skeleton. 
There  are  near  twenty  other  species  in  Western  Africa,  of  different  sizes  and  colours,  each 
possessing  peculiar  habits.  Some  attack  the  collections  of  the  botanist,  and,  in  spite  of 
weights  laid  upon  his  books  of  drying  plants,  get  in,  cut  the  leaves  and  flowers  to  pieces, 
and  carry  them  away!  Others  attack  all  sorts  of  victuals.  Mr.  Smcathman  has  had  four 
large  sugar  dishes  emptied  in  one  night,  when  the  least  opening  was  left ; some  assail  the 
sidelioard,  and  cover  every  glass  that  has  had  wine  or  punch  left  in  it ; nay,  innumerable 
multitudes  frequently  even  ascend  the  table,  and  drown  themselves  in  the  very  bowls  and 
vessels  before  you.  ^jP ref.  to  Drury's  Insects , vol.  iii.) 


5233.  The  Termites , or  White  Ants  <fiy.  831.),  conititute  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  natural 
history  of  Western  Africa.  We  are  entirely  Indebted  to  Mr.  Smcath- 
man  for  a knowledge  of  their  wonderftil  economy;  an  economy,  indeed, 
which  nearly  exceed*  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  bee,  the  ant,  or  the 
t>eaver.  They  build  pyramidal  or  conical  structure*  [fit.  832.',  divided  into 
.i|«nropriate  apartments,  magazines  for  provisions,  arched  chamber*,  and 
galleries  of  communication.  These  are  so  firmly  cemented  that  they 
< asily  bear  the  weight  of  three  or  four  men ; and,  on  the  plains  of  Senegal, 
aj >pear  like  the  village*  of  the  natives.  The  destruction  they  effect  is 
wonderfully  rapid  : they  destroy  food,  furniture,  tmoks,  clothes,  and  timber 
of  whatever  magnitude,  leaving  merely  a thin  surface ; and  in  a few  hours 
a large  beam  will  be  eaten  to  a mere  shell  not  thicker  than  writing-paper. 
On  emerging  from  the  egg,  the  insect  is  in  its  larva  state,  furnished  with  a 
great  hard  head  and  strong  toothed  jaws,  but  is  destitute  of eyes.  These  are 
the  labourers  who,  although  not  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  long  (a),  build  these  edifices,  procure  provisions 
for  the  community,  and  take  charge  of  the  eggs  On  changing  to  the  pupa  state,  they  become  larger  and  more 
powerful  b) : the  bead  is  nearly  as  big  as  the  body,  while  the  jaws  project  beyond  the  head,  they  are  very  sharp, 

but  without  teeth.  They  now  become  soldiers , and  assume  higher 
duties ; never  working  themselves,  but  superintending  the  la- 
bourers; they  act  also  as  guards  to  defend  the  common  habita- 
tion from  intrusion  or  violence.  When  a breach  Is  made  in  the 
dwelling,  they  rush  forward  and  defend  the  entrance  with  great 
ferocity  ; frequently  beating  their  jaw*  against  the  walls  as  a sig- 
nal  to  the  other  guards,  or  a*  encouragement  to  the  labourers; 
they  then  retire,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  labourers,  each  with 
a burden  of  tempered  mortar  in  his  mouth,  and  who  diligently 
set  about  and  repair  the  injury.  One  soldier  appears  to  attend 
I every  HOO  or  8tX>  labourers  when  building  a wall ; he  takes  no 
I active  part  himself,  but  frequently  makes  the  noise  above  men- 
: tinned,  which  is  constantly  answered  by  a loud  hiss  from  all  the 
attendants,  who,  at  this  signal,  evidently  redouble  their  diligence. 
The  next  change  brings  the  pups,  or  soldiers,  totheir  perfect  state 
as  male  and  female  winged  Insects.  They  then  emerge  into  the 
air  either  during  the  night,  or  on  a damp  and  cloudy  day : in  a few  hours,  however,  the  solar  heat  causes  the 
wings  to  wither  and  become  dry  ; the  insects  then  full  to  the  ground,  and  arc  eagerly  sought  after  by  hosts  of 
bird*,  lizards,  and  even  by  the  negroes  themselves,  who  roast  and  eat  them.  The  few  which  survive  this 
general  destruction  are  collected  by  the  labourers  and  soldiers,  who  enclose  them,  by  pairs,  in  apartment*  made 
of  clay,  the  entrance  to  which  is  so  narrow  that  they  cannot  migrate  ; but  where  they  are  diligently  fed  and 
attended  by  the  labourers,  whose  bodies  are  small  enough  to  admit  an  easy  entrance.  After  impregnation, 
tlm  abdomen  of  the  female  extends  to  an  enormpus  size,  exceeding  the  rest  of  her  body  nearly  2000  times ; In 
which  state  it  is  filled  with  an  immense  number  of  eggs,  protruded  to  the  amount  of  ahout  8000  In  2*  hours. 
These  are  instantly  taken  away  by  the  laliourcrs,  and  conveyed  to  separate  chambers;  where,  after  they  are 
hatched,  the  young  are  attended  and  provided  for  till  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  take  their  share 
in  the  labours  of  the  community.  (Smcathman,  Phil  Trans.,  vol.  Ixxi.)  Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  insect*  in  creation:  an  insect  insignificant  in  it*  size,  almost  deformed  in  it*  shape,  and  con- 
temptible in  appearance ; one,  also,  to  whom  Providence  ha*  denied  the  power  of  tight  Yet  thi*  little  creature 
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evince*  more  wisdom,  prudence,  skill,  courage,  and  foresight,  than  those  savage  races  of  mankind  who  tread 
him  in  the  dust.  Truly  may  we  exclaim,  O God  I wonderful  are  thy  works;  thy  ways  are  past  finding 
out! 

5234.  Other  species  of  Termites  build  their  nests  on  trees  of  an  oval  form,  while  that  of 
another  (T.  an/a)  is  cylindrical,  two  or  three  feet  high,  terminated  by  a round  vaulted 
dome,  and  surrounded  by  a prominent  terrace. 

5235.  On  the  Mollusca  and  Shellfish,  Adansou  is  the  only 
author  worth  consulting.  The  Voluta  cymbium  and  sempha, 
two  large  volute  shells,  the  animals  of  which  are  carnivorous, 
appear  to  be  in  profusion  towards  Senegal.  Cones,  olives 
and  various  other  predacious  races  are  no  less  common  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Cyproea  moneta,  or  money  cowry 
(Jig.  833. ),  passes  current  among  the  negro  tribes  as  coin,  of 
a very  low  value. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  and  Political  Geography. 

5236.  Western  Africa  cannot  be  considered  as  a region  within  the  domain  of  history.  Whe- 
ther it  was  known  to  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  and  whether  their  navigators  ever 
passed  the  shores  of  the  desert,  is  a question  which  the  few  though  curious  documents  ex- 
tant, will  scarcely  ever  perhaps  enable  us  with  certainty  to  solve.  The  Arabian  geographers 
appear  to  have  had  only  a vague  and  conjectural  idea  of  this  region.  The  coast  was  entirely 
unknown  to  Europe  during  the  middle  ages ; and  until  the  Portuguese,  under  Prince 
Henry,  began  their  career  of  discovery,  in  1432,  it  was  thought  a mighty  achievement  to 
pass  Cape  Bojador ; but,  that  obstacle  being  overcome,  the  shores  of  the  desert,  however 
uninviting,  were  rapidly  traced,  and  in  1441  a settlement  was  formed  on  the  island  of 
Arguin.  Successive  navigators  discovered  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast, 
Benin;  and,  in  1484,  Diego  Cam  sailed  up  the  river  of  Congo.  Of  all  this  vast  extent  of 
coast,  possession  was  taken,  according  to  the  usual  European  pretension,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Portugal.  Settlements  were  formed  at  all  the  leading  points,  embassies  sent  into 
the  interior,  and  great  exertions  made  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  Catholic  religion.  Por- 
tugal, however,  in  the  decline  of  her  power,  lost  all  these  territories,  and  retains  only 
some  possessions  on  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  coast.  In  1643,  the  Dutch  drove  her 
from  El  Mina,  and  about  the  same  time  from  all  her  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast,  of 
which  that  people  now  claimed  the  sole  dominion.  From  this  pretension  they  were  forced 
to  recede  by  the  rising  naval  power  of  the  English,  who,  in  1661,  took  from  them  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  and,  having  formed  an  African  company,  built  a number  of  forts  upon  the 
coast,  with  a view  to  the  trade  in  slaves  and  gold.  The  English,  about  the  same  time, 
formed  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  while  the  French  established  the  principal 
seat  of  their  African  power  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  Senegal.  Both  these  last  settlements  were 
founded  on  the  belief  then  prevalent  in  Europe,  that  these  rivers  were  the  embouchures  of 
the  Niger,  by  which  a communication  might  be  opened  with  the  inmost  regions  of  Africa. 
Spirited  attempts  were  made  by  the  two  nations,  and  particularly  the  French,  to  carry  this 
navigation  into  effect ; but  various  obstacles  arrested  their  progress.  Park’s  journey 
finally  proved  the  limited  extent  of  the  two  rivers,  and  ascertained  the  Niger  to  be  a distinct 
stream,  flowing  easterly.  The  expedition  of  Lander,  which  has  shown  the  Niger  to  fall  by 
a succession  of  estuaries  into  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  promises  to  give  a new  importance  to 
Western  Africa,  as  the  quarter  whence  barks  may  penetrate  into  the  most  interior  regions 
of  the  continent.  Allowing  for  some  vicissitudes,  originating  in  their  wars  with  each  other, 
the  two  nations  have  continued  to  occupy  these  several  points.  Among  the  numerous  native 
states,  also,  a continual  fermentation  prevailed ; and  little  barbarous  thrones  were  alternately 
raised  and  subverted ; but  these  can  rank  only  as  local  changes,  not  affecting  the  general 
character  of  the  region. 
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Sect.  IV.  Productive  Industry. 

.5237.  In  the  arts  which  minister  to  subsistence  and  wealth,  all  the  nation*  along  thi*  roast  have  made  tome 
progress.  They  are  decidedly  advanced  beyond  the  hunting  and  even  the  pastoral  state,  and  derive  their 
chief  support  from  n certain  species  of  agriculture.  The  whole  coast  being  situated  between  the  tropics,  and 
generally  well  watered.  is,  in  most  cases,  capable  of  yielding  an  abundance  of  all  the  richest  treasures  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  products  arc  maize,  millet,  some  rice,  to  which  are  added  yams  and  potatoes,  sugar, 
codec,  cotton.  All  the  objects  of  culture  which  enrich  the  West  India  islands  might  be  raised  here  with  ad- 
vantage. There  are  some  spices,  particularly  that  called  Guinea  pepper,  but  none  of  them  possess  the  high 
and  delicate  flavour  which  distinguishes  those  produced  in  the  Eastern  seas  and  bland*. 

5238.  These  natural  advantages  are  improved  by  agriculture  only  In  a very  limited  degree.  In  general,  the 
great  moss  of  the  negro  territory  consists  of  an  immense  and  impenetrable  forest.  Unless  in  a very  few  spots, 
there  U no  such  thing  as  property  in  land,  but  an  ample  portion  lies  waste  for  any  one  to  clear  and  cultivate 
who  chooses,  and  can  obtain  the  permission  of  the  king  or  head  of  the  village.  In  general,  only  a ret  tain 
extent  round  each  village  or  town  is  cleared  of  wood  and  brought  under  tillage.  Fanning  does  not  constitute 
any  distinct  profession,  nor  are  domestic  animals  employed  to  aid  the  labour  of  man.  For  a few  days  only  at 
setdtime  or  harvest,  the  people  of  a whole  village  assemble  as  to  a festival,  the  king  at  their  head,  and  issue 
forth  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments.  Each  man  carries  a hoe,  or  little  spade,  with  which  he  scratches 
rather  than  digs  the  ground,  when  just  moistened  by  the  rains;  and  in  this  happy  climate  it  is  fit  to  receive 
the  seed  after  such  superficial  culture.  The  ground  belonging  to  the  king  or  the  public  is  first  worked  ; and 
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then  successively  the  fields  of  different  individuals.  The  palm  tree,  a spontaneous  production,  yields  a juice 
or  wine,  which  has  an  intoxicating  quality,  and  forms  one  of  tnc  greatest  luxuries  of  the  natives,  and  its 
oil  is  now  the  chief  staple  of  African  commerce. 

5239.  Manufacturing  industry  seems  to  rank  still  lower.  Cotton  is,  indeed,  formed  into  those  loose  robes 
which  are  generally  worn ; but  it  is  mostly  of  a coarse  fabric,  and  made  by  the  females  of  each  family  for 
domestic  consumption.  Fine  cotton  cloth  is  indeed  made  in  Africa,  but  only  at  a considerable  distance  in  the 
interior.  The  smith  exercises  his  trade  with  considerable  dexterity,  and  is  an  important  personage  as  fur. 
nishing  arms  to  a warlike  people;  yet  he  has  not  acquired  the  skill  requisite  to  fabricate  a gun.  The  gold, 
however,  which  is  brought  from  the  interior  is  worked  into  ornaments  which  excite  the  admiration  even  of 
Europeans.  Mats  are  woven  with  considerable  neatness  and  skill,  being  the  staple  articles  of  Airniture,  used 
for  sitting  and  sleeping  upon,  and  also  as  partitions  to  the  houses.  Moore  even  sow  them  pass  as  money. 

52-MX  Fishing  is  carried  on  by  the  negroes  with  great  activity,  and  supplies,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  of 
their  animal  food.  The  most  delicate  species  arc  the  Dorado,  called  by  the  English,  Dolphins,  and  by  the 
IHitch,  gold-fish.  Hie  Albicore  is  a fish  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  often  five  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man's  body  ; but  the  flesh  is  not  agreeable.  They  have  also  cod,  pilchard,  sole,  mackerel,  and  other  species  that 
frequent  our  seas.  They  go  out  to  fish  in  canoes  sometimes  forty  feet  long,  cut  out  from  the  trunks  of  their 
enormous  trees,  and  holding  from  twelve  to  eighteen  men.  From  tiOO  to  800  canoes  will  issue  of  a morning 
from  one  of  their  large  towns,  row  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  leagues,  and  continue  fishing  till  noon. 
They  practise  also  most  of  the  known  modes  of  catching  fish  ; with  stake  nets,  with  lights  during  the  night, 
by  which  the  fish  are  attracted,  and  then  cither  pierced  with  spears,  or  taken  up  in  boskets.  In  their  habits, 
the  people  on  the  sea- coast  arc  almost  amphibious.  They  have  no  modes,  however,  of  salting  the  fish,  which 
serve  only  for  immediate  consumption,  and  cannot  be  made  an  article  of  export 

5241.  Commerce  is  not  actively  pursued  by  the  natives  of  the  African  coast  Their  canoes  arc  obviously 
unfit  for  maritime  traffic  on  any  extensive  scale,  nor  do  they  send  often  or  far  into  the  interior  such  immense 
caravans  as  traverse  the  whole  of  Central  Africa.  In  general,  the  natives  are  content  to  deal  with  European 
vessels,  and  with  merchants  from  the  Interior.  The  Barbary  caravans  seldom  arrive  on  the  Gold  Coast  or 
other  parts  of  Guinea  Proper;  but  they  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  rivers  of  Benin.  From  the  mouths  of 
the  Gambia  and  Senegal,  coflies,  or  kafilas,  arc  occasionally  sent  up  to  some  distance  inland  for  gold  and 
slaves. 


5-42.  The  slave  trade,  unfortunately,  has  ever  been  the  grand  staple  of  the  intercourse  with  Europe,  if  trade 
it  can  be  called,  which  is  founded  on  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  consists  in  a uniform  series 
of  acts  of  violence.  Sometimes  the  chiefs  may  make  their  captives  taken  in  war  subservient  to  this  nefarious 
traffic  i but,  in  general,  its  victims  are  the  product  of  expeditions  undertaken  for  that  express  purpose,  with- 
out even  the  slightest  pretence  of  right  The  king,  who  wishes  to  replenish  his  treasury  by  the  safe  of  slaves, 
fixes  upon  some  village  either  in  his  own  or  a neighbouring  territory,  surrounds  It  in  the  night,  sets  fire  to  it ; 
and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  in  attempting  to  escape,  are  seised,  and  hurried  on  board  a European  vessel. 
Slavery  is  made  also  a punishment  for  offences ; but  this  is  productive  of  various  disorders ; for  not  only  is  the 
judge  strongly  biassed  against  the  criminal,  of  whose  condemnation  he  is  to  reap  the  benefit,  but  it  has  even 
become  a trade  to  entrap  men  into  crimes,  in  order  to  acquire  the  advantage  of  selling  them.  During  the 
fbll  career  of  the  slave  trade,  the  number  annually  carried  off  from  the  coast  of  Africa  was  estimated  at 
80.0U).  Britain,  however,  after  a long  course  of  philanthropic  exertion,  was  induced,  not  only  to  renounce 
this  traffic,  but  to  employ  her  influence  with  the  nations  of  Europe  to  procure  its  general  abolition.  At  pre- 
sent, through  the  concurrence  of  the  governments  of  France,  Holland,  and  America,  it  cannot  legally  l»e 
carried  on  to  the  north  of  the  Une,  and  Britain  exercises  the  power  of  searching  for,  and  bringing  back  to 
Africa,  all  slaves  conveyed  from  the  coasts  so  situated.  A considerable  contraband  still  exists ; and  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  carry  off  the  victims  in  great  numbers  from  the  southern  coasts.  The  unhappy 
wars,  also,  which  have  desolated  some  of  the  finest  of  these  districts,  have  diminished  the  tendency  of  the 
abolition  laws  to  promote  civilisation  and  improvement 

5243.  Although  the  slave  traffic  has  unhappily  been  long  the  staple  of  West  African  trade,  there  are  articles 
Of  commerce  which  it  ha*  always  produced,  and  the  exportation  of  which  might  be  considerably  extended  : 
of  these,  the  most  important  is  gold,  brought  down  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  from  Bambouk,  Manding,  and 
the  other  mountain  districts  at  the  head  of  those  river*.  But  the  most  ample  store  is  found  in  that  part  of 
Guinea  which,  from  this  product,  is  called  the  Gold  Coast  The  greater  part  is  brought  from  some  distance 
in  the  interior,  and  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountains.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  importation 
of  this  article ; but  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  estimated  by  Wadstrom  at  from  200,000/.  to 
300,000/.  in  value.  That  of  ivory,  or  elephants'  teeth,  also  from  the  interior,  is  from  10,000/.  to  15,000/.  The  gums 
are  important  articles,  luulicularly  gum  Senegal,  drawn  from  vast  forests  of  acacia,  which  grow  in  the  half 
desert  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  river  Senegal,  l eak  wood  is  an  important  commodity,  to  which  is  added  several 
kinds  of  ornamental  and  dye  woods,  particularly  that  called  red  or  cam  wood.  But  of  late  years,  palm  oil, 
from  its  use  in  manufactures,  and  the  abundance  with  which  it  is  supplied,  has  acquired  an  importance  greatly 
surpassing  that  of  any  other  article.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  other  grand  tropical  staples  have  never  been  raised 
for  more  than  native  use;  and  it  would  seem  that  a complete  change  must  take  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  before  they  will  cultivate  them  to  any  extent  which  can  produce  an  exportable  surplus. 

5244.  Among  the  articles  received  by  the  negroes  in  return,  cotton  goods  are  the  most  extensive.  Till  of 
late,  those  of  India  were  greatly  preferred  ; but  British  manufactures  of  this  class  are  now  so  much  improved, 
or,  at  least,  made  so  cheap,  that  they  have  almost  driven  out  their  Eastern  rivals.  The  export  of  woollen 
goods  Is  also  very  considerable.  Brass,  iron,  and  steel,  are  In  considerable  demand.  Guns,  gunpowder,  brandy, 
and  rum,  were  largely  given  in  exchange  for  slaves ; and  for  the  two  former  there  still  exists  a great  and 
effecti  ve  demand.  Cowries,  from  the  Malabar  coast,  are  largely  Introduced  to  form  the  medium  of  circulation 
through  all  the  negro  countries. 

5245.  The  imports  and  exports  between  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  Britain  appear,  by  MTulloch’s 
Dictionary  qf  Commerce,  to  have  amounted,  in  1829.  the  former  to  258,573/.,  the  latter  to  350,361/.  Under  the 
head  of  imports,  the  leading  articles  were,  palm  oil,  I79,y00/. ; bees’  wax,  21,800/. ; Ivory,  13,100/.;  dye  and 
hard  woods,  11,100/. ; teak  wood,  10,200/. ; hides  and  skins.  7,400/. ; gums,  5,900/. ; coflbe,  5004  The  exports 
from  Britain  were  chiefly  cottons,  141,500/.;  woollens  only  3,200/.;  guns  and  pistols,  57,400/. ; swords  and 
cutlasses.  7,100/. ; gunpowder,  65,300/. ; iron,  wrought  and  un wrought, 22,700/. ; hardware  and  cutlery, 4,500/. ; 
brass  and  copper,  3,2004  ; salt,  6000/. ; glass  and  earthenware,  1,9004  ; linens,  1,9001. 


Sect.  V.  Civil  and  Social  State. 

5246.  Of  U*c  population  of  a territory,  of  which  the  interior  is  so  little  blown,  and  has 
such  vague  limits,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  even  an  approximated  estimate.  In  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  reasons  are  given,  founded  partly  upon  actual 
enumeration,  for  supposing  that  the  density  may  be  about  twenty-six  to  the  square  mile. 
If,  then,  we  estimate  the  length  of  coast  at  4000  miles,  and  assume  an  average  breadth 
of  300,  this  will  give  1,200,000  square  miles,  and  a population  of  31,000,000.  Yet,  after 
all,  considering  that  there  are  desolate  tracts  of  very  great  extent,  this  number  may  be 
beyond  the  truth,  and,  perhaps,  at  a rude  guess,  we  may  fix  the  population  of  tills  great  tract 
of  tropical  Africa  at  about  20,000,000. 
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5247.  In  this  region  human  nature  cannot  be  said  to  appear  under  a dignified  form.  Even 
the  external  aspect  of  the  negro  is,  in  our  eyes  especially,  mean,  coarse,  and  ugly.  The 
deep  black  of  his  complexion  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  connected  with  the  barbarism 
of  his  habits,  though  it  appears  to  us  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  long-continued  action 
of  the  intense  solar  heat.  But  the  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  woolly  hair,  and  the  line  of  the  face 
sloping  backwards,  are  at  variance  with  every  idea  of  beauty,  and  suggest  very  little  of  the 
exercise  of  intellectual  energy. 

5248.  The  character  of  the  negroes , of  course,  varies  extremely,  according  to  the  variety  of 
situation  and  government,  among  such  a multitude  of  little  communities.  In  general,  they 
have  made  little  progress  in  that  which  constitutes  improved  and  civilised  life.  They  are 
strangers  to  literature,  the  ornamental  arts  and  refined  luxuries.  Yet,  whenever  adequate 
objects  are  presented,  they  display  energies  sufficient  to  refute  the  cruel  theories  w hich' 
would  represent  them  os  a degraded  race,  incapable  of  reaching  any  high  degree  of  mental 
culture.  In  governments  of  a popular  character,  they  display  an  eloquence,  address,  and 
activity  surpassed  by  few  of  the  most  civilised  nations.  Even  in  their  absolute  monarchies 
we  discover  a regular  subordination,  polished  manners,  and  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  which, 
among  a people  destitute  of  arts  and  letters,  cannot  but  appear  surprising.  There  is  no 
room  whatever  to  doubt  that,  placed  in  favourable  circumstances,  the  negro  would  attain  to 
as  high  a degree  of  civilisation,  as  the  men  of  any  other  race.  Ferocity  in  war  is  a universal 
feature  of  savage  character ; and  in  some  of  the  sable  nations  it  is  carried  to  an  extra- 
ordinary  pitch.  In  his  domestic  character,  the  negro  presents  much  that  is  amiable  and 
pleasing ; he  is  cheerful,  gay,  hospitable,  and  kind-hearted.  The  negroes  appear  to  great 
advantage  compared  with  the  Moors,  who,  from  the  north,  have  over-run  so  great  a part  of 
Africa,  and  to  whose  gloomy  and  austere  bigotry  the  black  natives  are  entirely  strangers. 

5249.  Of  religion , as  embracing  the  belief  in  a supremely  wise  and  good  ruler  of  the 
universe,  and  in  a future  state  of  moral  retribution,  the  negroes  have  very  obscure  concep- 
tions; while  almost  every  superstition  which  can  degrade  the  human  mind  reigns  in  full 
sway.  To  express  generally  what  is  sacred,  what  is  forbidden,  what  is  endowed  with  super- 
natural powers,  either  beneficent  or  malignant,  they  employ  the  term  fetiche.  Every  thing 
which  strikes  the  fancy  of  a negro  is  made  his  fetiche.  The  grand  or  national  fetiches 
are  rocks  hills  or  trees  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty.  But  there  are  fantastic  objects  of 
veneration,  which  each  individual  adopts  and  carries  about  with  him.  Such  are,  a piece  of 
ornamented  wood ; the  teeth  of  a dog,  tiger,  or  elephant,  a goat’s  head,  a fish  bone,  or  the 
end  of  a ram’s  horn.  Some  merely  carry  branches  of  trees  or  a bunch  of  cords  made  of 
bark.  They  set  up  these  fetiches  in  the  houses  the  fields  or  the  centre  of  the  villages  ; 
erect  altars  to  them,  and  place  before  them  dishes  of  rice,  maize,  and  fruits.  The  framing 
of  these  fantastic  objects  of  African  worship,  and  the  selling  them  at  an  enormous  price, 
forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  African  priesthood.  All  the  good  fortune  of  the  negroes 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  favour  of  the  fetiche,  and  every  evil  to  proceed  from  offence 
taken  by  it.  Every  man  fixes  upon  some  act  of  self-denial,  something  from  which  he  is  to 
abstain,  in  honour  of  his  fetiche ; and  the  engagement  thus  contracted,  he  will,  in  many 
cases,  die  sooner  than  violate.  This  superstition  is  often  employed  as  an  instrument  in 
judicial  proceedings,  which  are  so  conducted  as  to  involve  an  appeal  to  superior  powers,  who 
it  is  expected  will  directly  interpose  to  discover  the  truth  and  punish  falsehood.  If  a 
negro  eats  a crust  of  bread,  tastes  a drop  of  liquor,  or  throws  sand  upon  his  head,  wishing 
at  the  same  time  that  the  fetiche  may  kill  him  on  the  spot  if  He  tells  a falsehood,  more 
reliance  may  be  placed  on  his  words,  than  on  those  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  rational  men 
taken  before  our  courts.  It  frequently  happens,  that  when  tests  are  propounded,  the  most 
hardened  criminal  at  once  confesses  himself  guilty,  rather  than  encounter  the  terrible  alter- 
native of  denying  his  guilt  In  the  case  of  any  solemn  engagement,  the  person  taking  it  is 
presented  with  his  “ swearing  liquor,*’  which  he  drinks  under  the  dread  of  the  most  awful 
penalties  if  he  violates  the  accompanying  promise.  The  people  cherish  the  general  belief  of  a 
future  state,  little  connected,  however,  with  any  idea  of  moral  retribution.  The  question  is, 
whether  they  have  faithfully  observed  the  promises  mode  to  the  fetiche,  and  forborne  every 
thing  by  which  he  could  be  offended.  According  to  their  ideas  the  future  world  will 
be  a counterpart  of  this;  will  present  the  same  objects  to  the  senses,  the  same  enjoyments, 
and  the  same  distinction  of  ranks  in  society.  Upon  this  belief  are  founded  proceedings 
not  only  absurd,  but  of  the  most  violent  and  atrocious  description.  A profusion  of  wealth 
is  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  who  is  supposed  to  carry  it  into  the  other  world  ; and 
human  victims  are  sacrificed,  often  in  whole  hecatombs,  under  the  delusion  that  they  will 
attend  as  his  guards  and  ministers  in  the  future  mansion.  This  savage  superstition  prevails 
to  a peculiar  extent  in  those  great  interior  monarchies,  which  in  other  respects  are  more 
civilised  than  the  rest  of  Western  Africa. 

5250.  It  is  impossible  to  name  a region  tolerably  peopled,  where  any  progress  at  all  has 
been  mode  in  the  arts,  which  is  so  completely  illiterate , at  Negro  Africa.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  it  has  neither  books,  authors,  nor  learned  men.  In  no  part  of  this  extended 
region  is  there  an  alphabet,  or  a hieroglyphic,  or  even  a picture  or  symbol  of  any  description. 
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All  those  refined  processes  by  which  the  ideas  of  one  mind  are  made  to  pass  into  those  of 
another,  are  entirely  unknown.  The  facility  of  subsistence,  and  the  absence  of  circum- 
stances tending  to  rouse  the  intellectual  energies,  arc  doubtless  the  causes  of  this  singular 
deficiency  ; for,  as  already  ol>served,  there  can  be  no  ground  to  presume  any  original  want 
in  the  capacity  of  the  negro.  Their  powers  of  oratory,  and  their  skill  in  politics  and  war, 
indicate  talents  which,  under  proper  impulse,  would  lead  to  excellence  in  literary  com- 
position. In  the  more  improved  nations,  there  has  been  found  to  exist  an  oral  literature, 
traditionary  songs  and  poems,  the  recitation  of  whicl)  is  listened  to  with  delight. 

5S51.  The  universal  amusement  t of  the  nr  fro,  above  those  of  mere  sensation,  are  dancing  and  music.  The 
former  is  invariably  performed  in  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  the  sun  declines,  and  its  intense  heat  abates,  there 
is  dancing  from  one  end  of  Africa  to  the  other.  I-'our  thousand  years  ago,  Hanna  and  his  companions  were 
surprised,  immediately  alter  sunset,  to  see  lights  glittering  along  the  shore,  and  to  hear  on  every  side  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments.  The  passion,  however,  with  which  this  amusement  is  pursued,  has  not  led  to 
any  refinement  in  the  art.  Their  performance  consists  chiefly  of  violent  and  grotesque  movements ; leaping, 
stamping  on  the  ground,  bowing  tneir  heads,  and  snapping  their  fingers.  In  their  music,  also,  noise  appears 
the  chief  If  not  the  sole  object.  Their  drums  and  their  trumpets,  or  rather  horns,  produce  a horrid  dissonance, 
against  which,  according  to  some  travellers,  a whole  bale  of  cotton  would  be  required  to  stop  the  ears.  Others 
represent  it  as  more  tolerable ; and  odd,  that  the  negroes  have  also  a kind  of  castanrt,  a flute,  musical  tongs, 
and  a sort  of  cittern  ; and  the  performers,  gaily  and  even  fantastically  attired  attract  to  themselves  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude  (Jig.  834  ). 


DAWCIMO  A*D  Ml'flC  f*»  TT1  ■ XKkAOCS. 

5 Polygamy,  througnout  all  tropical  Africa,  has  no  limit  but  that  of  the  ability  to  maintain  a consider, 
able  number  of  wives.  By  the  great  it  is  practised  to  the  utmost  extent  that  their  circumstances  can  admit 
To  have  numerous  wive*  and  children  is  considered  a matter  of  state,  and  is  always  made  their  first  boast  It 
forms  even  a source  of  wealth  ; for,  except  the  principal  wife,  who  is  mistress  of  the  household,  and  the 
sacred  wife,  who  is  consecrated  to  the  fetiche,  all  are  made  to  work  hard,  both  in  tilling  the  fields,  and  in 
manufacturing  mats  and  cloths.  Even  the  principal  wife  often  urges  her  husband  to  take  fresh  mates,  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  importance  of  the  establishment  over  which  she  presides  ; it  is  also  custnmanr  to 
make  her  a handsome  present  on  the  occasion.  In  the  towns  on  the  coast  the  more  wealthy  take  usually  from 
three  to  twenty  wives,  while  the  kings  raise  the  number  to  eighty  or  a hundred;  but  in  Ashantce,  Dahomey, 
and  other  despotic  interior  kingdoms,  the  privilege  knows  no  bounds,  and  the  number  is  often  carried  to 
several  thousands.  It  is  swelled,  not  only  by  captives  taken  in  war,  but  by  the  selection  which  the  king  has  a 
right  to  make  of  the  fairest  and  most  accomplished  females  within  the  circuit  of  his  own  dominions.  A great 
part  of  the  nation  arc  thus  reduced  to  celibacy,  and  very  dissolute  habits  prevail.  In  many  of  the  towns  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  a body  of  courtesans  are  maintained  by  the  state,  and  are  considered  as  public  servants.  Not 
a few  even  of  the  wealthy  are  willing  to  derive  a profit  from  the  irregular  conduct  of  tneir  secondary  wives. 
Notwithstanding  the  overgrown  families  of  some  of  the  great,  such  habits  cannot  fail  to  keep  down  the 
amount  of  population,  and,  by  causing  a neglect  of  education,  to  lower  the  intellectual  standard  of  the 
people. 

5*253.  In  architecture , and  even  in  masonry,  the  negro  nations  rank  very  low.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all 
native  Africa,  a house  built  of  stone:  wood, earth,  leaves,  and  grass,  are  the  only  materials.  One  traveller 
compares  their  villages  to  groups  of  dog-kennels  rather  than  of  houses.  The  trunks  of  four  large  trees  are 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  connected  by  poles  ; this  framework  is  then  covered  with  earth  or  clay.  The 
roof  is  formed  by  a number  of  branches  meeting  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  leaves  or  grass.  The  doors  not 
being  above  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  intrant  creeps  rather  than  walks  in,  and  he  cannot  stand  upright 
unless  in  the  part  of  the  roof  which  is  left  hollow  like  a pent-house.  The  floor  being  raised  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground  to  avoid  the  damp,  and  the  apartment  being  open  in  front  for  the  admission  of  air,  the 
dwelling  resembles  a good  deal  a mountebank's  stage  in  Europe.  The  houses  of  the  rich  arc  scarcely  better, 
though  more  in  number ; for  each  wife  has  a house,  and  the  whole  establishment  is  surrounded  by  a wall  of 
earth  or  twigs.  Princes  assign  similar  houses  to  their  principal  officers,  and  the  group  is  enclosed  with  a 
general  high  wall,  so  as  to  make  a sort  of  little  town.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  houses  of  the 
great  kings  in  the  interior,  though  of  the  same  materials,  are  of  a somewhat  superior  description.  The  regal 
dwellings  display  brilliant  colours  on  the  outside  walls,  while  the  apartments  are  sometimes  so  spacious  as  to 
resemble  a good  English  barn.  In  the  cities  where  the  people  have  a share  in  the  government,  there  U a hall 
of  assembly,  which  is  open  at  the  sides,  having  merely  a roof  supported  by  poles. 

5254.  The  furniture  of  the  house  bespeaks  as  much  poverty  as  tne  house  itself.  A few  seats,  cups,  and  pots, 
all  of  wood  or  earth  ; coverlets  of  rushes,  and  |>crhapt  a mat  to  sleep  upon,  form  the  entire  amount  of  their 
accommodations.  The  rich  distinguish  themselves  by  fine  mats,  and  occasionally  by  a brass  kettle. 

5255.  In  point  of  clothing  and  ornament,  the  negroes  arc  not  quite  content  with  the  same  simplicity.  The 
lower  classes,  indeed,  think  it  enough  if  they  can  cover  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies  with  a paan,  or  loose 
wrapper  of  the  coarse  cloth  of  the  country.  Until  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  Indeed,  no  attire  of  any 
description  is  considered  requisite.  The  rich,  however,  must  appear  in  rostly  robes  of  silk,  velvet,  India 
chintz,  or  other  imported  materials.  The  females  of  rank  wear  long  veils  and  mantles,  which  they  throw 
over  the  shoulder ; red  is  their  favourite  colour ; and  they  ornament  their  dress  with  gold  and  silver  lace, 
and  also  with  ribands.  But  the  great  rage  i*  for  bracelets  and  rings,  which  last  are  accumulated  on  the  cars, 
arms,  and  the  small  part  of  the  leg.  The  rich  wear  them  of  gold,  or  at  least  of  brass  or  ivory ; but  the  poorer 
classes  arc  fain  to  content  themselves  with  copper,  tin,  or,  in  default  of  better  materials,  even  with  iron.  1 hey 
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have  been  *een  with  no  lew  than  forty  amall  iron  ring*  on  their  arm*.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair,  or  rather 
wool,  is  a matter  of  profound  study  to  both  sexes.  They  rub  It  with  palm  oil,  curl  and  dress  it  in  various 
forms,  and  largely  entwine  it  with  gold,  and  with  a Species  of  coral  valued  at  its  weight  In  gold.  Some  of  the 
negro  belles  paint  their  face  with  red  and  white  spots,  till  it  looks  like  a piece  of  flowered  damask.  A certain 
degree  of  tattooing,  or  marking  their  skins  with  figure*  of  flowers  or  other  natural  objects,  is  also  practised. 

«25d  In  regard  to  dirt,  if  the  negroes  observe  a degree  of  simplicity,  it  is  chiefly  the  result  of  necessity. 
Butcher’s  meat,  poultry,  and  rice,  are  only  within  the  reach  of  the  opulent.  The  poor  must  content  them- 
selves  with  fish  and  millet,  which,  when  boiled  together  into  a thick  mess,  and  palm  oil  poured  over  them, 
form  the  staple  dish.  They  are  alleged  to  eat  coarsely  and  voraciously,  thrusting  their  hands  together  into 
the  common  dish ; but  this  is  a custom  universal  throughout  Africa.  When  good  fare  is  placed  before  them, 
they  are  careful  to  indemnify  themselves  for  former  privations.  On  such  occasions,  they  have  been  known  to 
manifest  a sort  of  canine  appetite,  eating  as  much  as  six  Europeans.  The  drink  of  the  country  is  palm  wine, 
with  which  chiefly  they  enliven  the  social  circle  ; but  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  taught  them  the  more 
pernicious  use  of  brandy. 


Sect.  VI.  Local  Geography. 

5257.  With  the  country  called  by  the  French  Senegambia , or  the  region  watered  by  the  two 
rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  we  commence  our  survey  of  Western  Africa.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult and  almost  idle  to  attempt  to  fix  the  limits  of  this  vast  territory  ; but  they  may  be  stated 
at  about  250  miles  along  the  coast,  and  reaching  500  into  the  interior.  It  is  divided 
among  a vast  variety  of  little  kingdoms,  whose  boundaries  and  condition  are  continually  vary- 
ing. This  part  of  Africa  is  most  remarkable  for  the  great  negro  races  who  inhabit  it,  and 
who  are  in  general  more  peaceable,  more  industrious,  and  more  amiable  than  any  of  the 
others  upon  the  western  coast.  They  are  chiefly  three,  the  Foulahs,  the  Mandingoes,  and 
the  Jalofs. 

5258.  The  Foulahs  have  been  supposed  to  come  from  Fooladoo  on  the  Upper  Senegal,  but 
others  suppose  them  of  the  same  race  with  the  Fellatalis  in  Central  Africa ; in  which  case 
they  must  be  traced  to  a foreign  origin.  They  have  now  spread  over  all  the  banks  of  that 
river,  besides  the  great  kingdom  of  Foota  Jalloo  to  the  south,  and  many  districts  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gambia.  They  have  not  the  extreme  negro  characteristics ; neither  the  deep 
jet  hue,  the  flat  nose,  nor  the  thick  lips;  on  the  contrary,  their  features  are  high,  with  an 
olive  tint,  and  an  agreeable  expression.  They  have  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith,  but 
without  that  bigotry  which  almost  universally  accompanies  it.  Their  manners  are  peculiarly 
courteous  and  gentle ; they  practise  the  most  liberal  hospitality,  and  relieve  the  wants  not 
only  of  their  own  aged  and  infirm,  but  even  of  those  belonging  to  other  tribes.  Their  em- 
ployments are  pastoral,  and  their  habits,  in  some  degree,  nomadic.  Occupying  countries 
where  there  is  no  fixed  property  in  land,  they  drive  their  flocks,  according  to  the  season,  to 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  or  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  At  night  they  collect  their  herds 
w'ithin  the  circle  of  the  tents,  and  light  large  fires  to  deter  the  approach  of  wild  beasts. 
Such  is  their  good  conduct  and  industry,  that  it  is  considered  infamous  to  injure  them,  and 
a blessing  is  said  to  rest  on  any  territory  that  contains  one  of  their  villages.  Their  internal 
government  is  republican,  under  chiefs  of  their  own  ; and  this  form  they  insist  upon  retain- 
ing, even  when  they  settle  under  a sovereign  of  another  tribe. 

5259.  The  Mandingoes  are  a nice  more  numerous  and  more  decidedly  negro,  both  in  form  and 
disposition.  Though  capable  of  great  occasional  exertion,  they  have  by  no  means  the  steady 
industry  of  the  Foulahs.  Their  employments  are  chiefly  a slight  agriculture,  fishing  with 
nets  and  baskets  and,  above  all,  traffic,  in  which  their  enterprise  exceeds  that  of  the  other 
negro  races.  They  conduct  large  kafilas  to  a considerable  distance  in  the  interior,  and  their 
language  is  well  understood  in  all  the  commercial  districts.  They  are  cheerful,  inquisitive, 
credulous,  and  so  gay,  that  they  will  dance  for  twenty-four  hours  without  intermission  to 
the  sound  of  the  drum  or  balofou.  Polygamy  is  practised  to  a peculiar  extent,  and  the  nu- 
merous households  to  which  it  gives  rise  live  in  tolerable  outward  harmony,  which  must  not, 
however,  be  considered  very  secure,  since  it  requires  to  be  cemented  by  the  extraordinary 
expedient  of  Mumbo  Jumbo.  This  bugbear  of  the  African  ladies  is  called  into  service 
whenever  the  simpler  expedients  of  scolding  or  beating  fail  to  quell  domestic  dissension. 
Mumbo  Jumbo,  being  then  summoned,  arrays  himself  in  a fantastic  coat  hung  for  his  use  on 
a neighbouring  tree,  crowns  his  head  with  a tuft  of  straw,  and  soon  after  dusk  marches  into 
the  market-place.  Thither  the  unhappy  fair  one  being  summoned  (lares  not  disobey,  and 
the  love  of  stir  and  mischief  causes  her  to  be  soon  followed  by  the  bulk  of  her  fellow.citi- 
sens.  In  their  presence  she  is  stripped  naked,  and  undergoes  a severe  whipping,  inflicted 
by*thc  rod  of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  amid  the  applause  of  all  the  spectators.  They  have  some 
more  refined  tastes  than  are  usual  among  Africans ; particularly  in  poetry,  the  extemporary 
composition  and  recitation  of  which  forms  one  of  their  favourite  amusements.  The  original 
country  of  the  Mandingoes  is  the  elevated  territory  of  Manding ; but  they  are  now  widely 
diffused  over  all  this  region,  and  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the  Gambia. 

5260.  The  third  great  race  are  the  Jalofs.  They  occupy  nearly  the  w hole  of  that  inland 
territory  which  intervenes  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal,  and  the  extent  of  which 
Is  estimated  by  Golbcrry  at  4800  leagues.  A number  of  them  are  subject  to  a power- 
ful inland  prince,  called  Burb-y-Jnlof,  who  boasts  of  himself  as  anciently  the  sole 
ruler  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The  Jalofs,  though  of  a deep  black  complexion,  and 
with  the  decided  negro  features,  are  considered  a handsome  race.  They  boast  of  their 
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antiquity,  and  in  many  respects  excel  their  neighbours.  Their  language  is  softer  and  more 
agreeable;  they  manufacture  finer  cotton  cloth,  and  give  it  a superior  dye;  they  rival  the 
Moors  in  horsemanship,  and  arc  fearless  and  expert  hunters.  They  have  a singular 
mode  of  numeration,  reckoning  by  fives  instead  of  tens,  in  reference  apparently  to  the  fingers, 
which,  for  want  of  the  faculty  of  writing,  are  the  sole  instruments  employed  in  calculation. 
Their  ingenuity,  however,  is  unfortunately  too  often  employed  in  dexterous  thieving,  effected 
by  a skilful  movement  of  the  toes,  which  may  be  said  to  rival,  in  this  respect,  the  fingers  of 
the  most  expert  European  pickpockets. 

5261.  He  shall  close  this  catalogue  with  the  Fdoojts,  a wild  and  rude  race,  who  inhabit  the 
shores  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia.  Their  country  is  fertile,  abounding  in  rice,  poultry,  and 
honey,  from  which  last  they  prepare  an  intoxicating  liquor.  Provision  is  drawn  from  them 
for  the  settlements  on  the  Gambia ; but  the  English,  having  never  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
their  language,  cannot  hold  any  direct  communication  with  them  ; and  the  traffic  is  managed 
through  the  Mandingo  merchants,  who  are  suspected  to  take  advantage  of  their  own  exclu- 
sive knowledge  to  cheat  both  parties. 

52*52.  Among  European  nations,  the  river  Senegal  hat /or  more  than  a century  been  entirely  French  ; and 
extraordinary  effbrts  have  been  mode  by  successive  African  companies  to  raise  it  to  importance.  Fort  St. 
Louis,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river,  a mere  sand-bank,  without  any  water  which  can  be 
drunk  without  being  Altered,  and  dependent  entirely  for  provisions  on  the  southern  coast,  which,  however, 
yields  them  in  abundance.  St,  Louis  never  became  a large  settlement  fiolberry,  in  1786,  reckons  not  above 
sixty  Europeans  settled  there  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  military  and  civil  servants  of  government  amounted 
to  600,  the  natives  to  2400.  The  French  lost  St.  Louis  during  the  revolutionary  war,  but  had  it  restored  to 
them  on  the  friendly  peace  which  succeeded  in  1814.  The  disastrous  fate,  however,  of  the  expedition  sent  out 
in  the  Medusa  frigate  has  been  unfavourable  to  any  attempt  to  restore  and  extend  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 
It  is  said,  however,  to  have  experienced  an  increase  within  the  lost  few  years,  and  to  contain  now  about  6000 
inhabitants.  The  original  hopes  of  its  greatness  were  founded  on  the  supposed  identity  of  the  Senegal  with 
the  Niger,  and  on  the  prospect  of  a communication  by  it  with  the  inmost  regions  of  Africa.  All  the  efforts 
founded  upon  this  erroneous  theory  proved  of  course  abortive;  and  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  colony 
(the  procuring  of  slaves  not  included)  hare  been  confined  to  the  gum  trade,  and  the  gold  trade  of  Bambouk. 

5263.  The  gum  which,  from  this  river  and  settlement,  is  called  Gum  Senegal , is  the  pro- 
duce of  some  scattered  oases,  or  verdant  spots,  that  occur  in  the  vast  desert  of  sand  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  Senegal.  The  species  of  acacia  from  which  it  exudes  has  every  appearance 
of  a stunted  and  desert  tree : its  aspect  is  crooked  and  rough,  its  branches  are  thorny,  its 
leaves  of  a dry  or  dirty  green.  The  mere  blowing  of  the  harmattan  causes  the  bark  to  crack 
in  numberless  places,  and  the  gum  to  flow  in  large  transparent  drops,  which  remain  attached 
to  the  surface.  The  harvest  of  gum  is  in  December,  when  the  Moorish  tribes,  of  whom  the 
Trarshaz  are  the  most  powerful,  break  up  from  their  usual  camps,  their  kings  and  princes  at 
their  head,  and  proceed  in  a confused  and  tumultuous  crowd  to  the  forests,  of  which  each 
claims  one  or  more.  After  six  weeks  spent  in  collecting  the  gum,  they  put  it  in  large  leathern 
sacks,  with  which  they  load  their  camels,  and  proceed  in  the  same  tumultuous  array  to  the 
spot  fixed  on  for  the  gum  market,  between  Fort  Louis  and  Podor.  This  plain,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  desolate  spots  in  nature,  is  suddenly  covered  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  people  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust.  The  kings  appear  mounted  on  beautiful  horses,  their 
wives  seated  in  baskets  on  the  backs  of  camels,  the  crowd  on  foot ; the  air  resounds  with  the 
cries  of  men,  women,  children,  and  animals.  A cannon  is  fired  as  the  signal  for  com- 
mencing the  treaty.  A dreadful  scene  of  wrangling  and  higgling  immediately  ensues.  The 
French  accuse  the  Africans  of  most  dishonest  arts  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  their 
commodity.  They  themselves,  it  appears,  are  not  far  behind,  since  they  have  not  scrupled 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  insensibly  augmenting  the  sixe  of  the  cantor  by  which  the  gum  is  mea- 
sured, a change  which  escapes  the  notice  of  their  rude  antagonists.  The  French  take  off 
annually  about  250,000  lbs.  of  gum,  which  sells  in  Europe  at  from  I5rf.  to  20 d.  per  lb. 
The  returns  are  taken  almost  exclusively  in  East  India  cotton  cloths  dyed  blue,  which  are 
called  pieces  of  Guinea,  and  for  which  it  has  been  in  vain  attempted  to  substitute  the  manu- 
facture of  Europe. 

5264.  The  kingdom  of  Bambouk , situated  near  the  head  of  the  river,  and  go  endow'd  between  its  main  »trcam 
and  the  great  branches  of  the  Kokoro  and  the  Falcme,  as  to  form  almost  a complete  island,  is  the  next  object  of 
commercial  importance  to  the  French  on  the  Senegal  It  is  almost  entirely  a country  of  mountains,  whence 
flow  numerous  stream*,  almost  all  of  which  roll  over  golden  sands.  But  the  main  depositaries,  where  the 
metal  is  traced  as  it  were  to  its  source,  are  two  mountains,  Katakon  and  Setnayla.  The  former  composes  al- 
most an  entire  mass  of  gold,  united  with  earth,  iron,  or  emery.  The  first  four  feet  of  depth  consists  of  fat 
earth,  from  which  the  grains  of  gold  are  extracted  by  agitation  with  water  in  a calabash.  Afterwards  the 
precious  metal  begins  to  appear  in  small  grains  or  spangles,  and  at  twenty  feet  in  small  lumps  of  from  two  to 
ten  grains.  The  pieces  become  always  larger  as  the  work  descends  ; but  the  natives  having  no  means  of 
propping  up  the  sides,  these  often  fall  in,  and  burr  the  workmen.  Scmayla,  a mountain  200  feet  high, 
presents  a different  structure  The  gold  is  here  embedded  in  hard  sandstone,  which  must  be  reduced  to 
powder  before  the  extrication  can  be  effected.  Part  of  it  also  is  found  in  red  marble,  a suhstancc  which  to 
the  natives  is  perfectly  unmanageable.  Bambouk  is  said  to  have  been  early  conquered  by  a Mahometan  force, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Portuguese;  both  have  been  driven  out;  and  the  French  never  made  any  serious 
attempt  to  establish  themselves  in  it  Tb cy  calculated,  indeed,  that  1200  men  would  be  sufficient  for  its  con- 
quest ; but  wore  wisely  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  retaining  possession  of  so  difficult  a country,  in  so  un- 
healthy a climate. 

5265.  The  point  at  which  the  French  attempted  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  Upper  Senegal  is  at  Fort  St. 
Joseph,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gallam,  or  Kajaaga.  A voyage  thither  was  reckoned  to  produce  cent  per  cent : but 
the  unnealthlness  of  the  climate,  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  and  the  constant  haxard  of  being  plundered 
by  a succession  of  barbarous  chief*,  who  occupy  the  banks,  rendered  it  a very  precarious  speculation.  At 
present  the  fort  is  abandoned,  and  in  ruins ; but  the  Serawoollies,  who  inhabit  this  fine  country,  are 
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Among  the  mnit  industrious  of  the  African  tribes,  and  have  engrossed  the  trade  of  Bambouk,  Manding,  and 
most  of  the  upper  countries  on  the  Senegal  and  Niger.  ..  . . . . __ 

In  descending  /Ac  Senegal,  we  find  several  populous  and  powerful  states,  among  which  is  that  of  Foot  a 
Torra.  extending  considerably  both  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  river,  but  of  which  the  interior  has  not  been 
explored  by  Europeans.  The  king  Is  a zealous  Mahometan,  and,  under  pretext  of  making  converts,  has 
endeavoured  to  subdue  the  almost  pagan  Darnel,  or  Burb,  of  the  Jaiofs.  The  latter,  however,  by  the  strength 
of  his  country  and  a prudent  system  of  warfare,  has  been  able  to  baffle  hi*  attempt.  On  the  middle  Senegal, 
the  most  important  personage  is  the  Siratic,  who  holds  his  court  at  Ghiorcl,  considerably  to  the  north  of  the 
river.  Nearer  the  sea  is  thekirtgdom  of  Hoval,  governed  by  a petty  prince,  called  the  Great  Brak,  which,  in 

the  language  of  the  country,  signifies  King  of  Kim?*.  , ..  ..  M . ,v  T , . 

5267  The  coast  between  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  u chiefly  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  kayor.  It  is  stated, 
by  Goiberry  to  extend  750  miles  in  length,  and  to  contain  1H0,UU0  inhabitants,  who  are  Jaiofs.  At  the  little 
Island  of  Goree  on  this  coast,  the  French  have  established  the  capital  of  all  their  African  settlements.  Its 
advantages  consist  solely  in  its  almost  inaccessible  situation  on  a rock,  three  sides  of  which  are  perpendicular, 
and  the  fourth  very  steep  The  rock  is  fortified,  but  not,  it  is  said,  in  the  most  skilful  manner.  The  town 
contains  3000  inhabitants,  and  presents  a very  bustling  scene,  being  the  entrepot  of  all  the  trade  with  the  op- 
posite coast  and  also  a place  of  refreshment  for  French  ships  on  their  way  to  India  It  lies  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  in  Cape  Verde,  the  most  wcaterly  point  of  the  African  continent. 
Though  the  soil  be  sandy,  it  bears  a number  of  those  immense  trees  called  Baobab,  which  give  to  the  C ape 
that  verdant  aspect  whence  it  derives  its  name.  On  the  northern  side,  two  hilU,  6M>  feet  high,  mark  this 
striking  geographical  position,  and  serve  as  a guide  to  mariner*.  , 

5268/  The  Gambia  is  almost  entirely  an  English  river ; the  attempts  to  form  settlements  upon  it  having,  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  been  confined  to  that  nation.  They  have  erected  James  Fort  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
bv  which  they  are  enabled  to  command  its  entrance  They  have  also  a small  factory  at  Pisania,  about  forty 
miles  up-  but  like  the  French  on  the  Senegal,  they  have  never  been  able  to  realise  any  of  those  splendid  ex- 
pectations  with  a view  to  which  the  settlement*  were  founded.  All  attempts  to  penetrate,  by  ascending  the 
fiver  to  t&e  regions  watered  by  the  Niger,  proved  abortive.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the  expedition  of  Park  that 
the  failure  was  fully  traced  to  its  true  cause,  the  structure  of  the  continent,  and  the  want  of  communication 
between  the  two  rivera  Hence  these  settlements  have  never  risen  to  any  great  importance. 

5269.  IV  Gambia  is  bordered  on  its  north  bank  by  several  flourishing  littte  kingdoms.  that  immediately 

on  the  sea  is  Barra,  said  to  contain  200, 0U)  Inhabitant*.  The  capital  is  Barra  Inding ; but  the  chief  place  of 
trade  is  JilUfrey  where  the  king  has  a custom,  house,  to  levy  the  duties  on  vessels  passing  up  and  down.  Boor 
Saturn  is  a still  more  extensive  kingdom,  situated  on  a small  river  that  falU  into  the  Gambia,  and  containing, 
it  is  said  300  000  inhabitants.  Above  it,  occur  successively  the  two  smaller  kingdoms  of  Yani  and  Woolll.  The 
territory  of  all  these  states  i*  flat  and  fertile,  almunding  in  rice,  gram,  and  other  provision*,  but  not  pro. 
during  any  articles  for  the  market  of  Europe.  The  inhabitant*  arc  chiefly  of  the  M and  in  go  race,  and  carry 
on  a considerable  trade  into  the  interior.  At  Barraconda,  about  four  hundred  mile*  up  the  river,  arc  falls,  or 
rather  rapids  above  which  sand-banks  and  flats  soon  render  the  navigation  difficult,  while  the  crowd  of  era. 
codile*  and  hippopotami,  and  the  multitude  of  wild  beasts  that  roam  on  Its  banks,  render  the  navigation 
alarming,  and  even  somewhat  dangerous.  ...  . 

5^70  To  the  south  of  the  Gambia  nothing  of  great  importance  occurs,  till  wc  come  to  the  alluvial  estuaries 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  a river  supposed,  a*  it*  name  imports,  to  be  of  some  magnitude ; but  Captain  Owen  found 
it  a mere  inlet  receiving  some  inconsiderable  streams  At  its  mouth  occur  a number  of  islands,  which, 
with  a group  opposite  to  them,  in  the  open  sea,  form  what  is  called  the  Archipelago  of  the  Bissagos.  The 
inhabitants  of  tne  same  name,  called  also  Bijugas,  are  a tall,  robust,  warlike  people,  who  have  driven  out  the 
oeac cable  race  of  the  Biafttra*,  the  original  tenant*,  and  have  compelled  them  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
continent  and  the  banks  of  the  Itio  Grande.  Bissao,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  i«  inhabited  by  the  Pa  pels, 
also  warlike  and  enterprising.  In  1792,  an  association  was  formed  in  England,  with  a view  to  planting  a set. 
tlemont  in  the  Island  of  Bulama  : but,  though  no  opposition  was  made  In  the  first  instance,  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  a new  colony  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable,  and  especially  amidst  the  hostility  of  these 
rude  neighbours,  soon  obliged  the  English  to  desist 

5271.  Along  the  heads  of  the  Rio  Grande  lies  the  important  kingdom  of  Foota  JnUo,  said 
to  extend  about  350  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth.  It  appears  to  be  the  most  im- 
proved of  all  the  states  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  Foulahs,  and  of  the 
Mahometan  faith,  but  not  bigots;  and  their  marabouts  are  held  in  high  reputation  for 
learning.  They  manufacture  cloths  of  considerable  fineness  ; they  work  in  iron,  dug  from 
extensive  mines  in  the  country  ; also  in  silver,  wood,  and  leather  ; and  they  conduct  large 
caravans  into  the  interior,  as  far  even  as  Timbuctoo  and  Cassina.  Here,  where  they  are  the 
ruling  people,  they  by  no  means  display  that  pacific  character  which  distinguishes  the 
tribes  on  the  Gambia  and  Senegal.  They  can  bring  into  the  field  16,000  men,  and  the 
king  is  engaged  in  almost  continual  war,  for  the  base  purpose  of  procuring  slaves  for  the 
European  market.  On  being  reproached  upon  this  subject  by  Messrs.  Watt  and  Winter- 
bottom,  he  declared  that  he  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  European  goods,  otherwise  lie 
would  gladly  give  up  this  violent  and  criminal  mode.  Timbo,  or  Teembo,  the  capital,  is 
said  to  contain  7000  souls,  and  Eaby,  5000. 

5272.  To  the  tovth  of  Foota  Jallo  is  Soolimana,  also  warlike  and  considerable.  It 
borders  on  the  Niger  in  the  highest  part  of  its  course,  though  the  sources  of  that  river  are 
placed  in  the  hostile  territory  of  the  Kissi.  The  king  is  at  present  Mahometan,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  pagan.  They  are  a gay,  thoughtless,  stirring  race.  The  two  sexes  seem  to 
have  reversed  their  occupations;  the  women  till  the  ground, build  the  houses,  act  as  barbers 
and  surgeons  ; while  the  men  tend  the  dairy,  sew,  and  even  wash  the  clothes.  The  king 
expressed  to  Captain  Laing  the  same  willingness  to  give  up  the  slave-hunting  system,  and 
complained  of  the  same  difficulty  which  had  been  expressed  at  Teemboo.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Niger  is  the  country  of  Sangara,  still  more  extensive  and  more  warlike ; the 
people  of  which  would,  it  is  supposed,  have  by  this  time  conquered  Foota  Jallo,  had  they 
!>ecn  united  among  themselves.  At  present,  whenever  the  Soolimas  are  inclined  to  go  to 
war,  they  can  easily  command  ten  thousand  auxiliaries  from  beyond  the  Niger. 

5275.  In  returning  to  the  coast,  we  pass  through  the  Koorango  counter,  inhabited  by  the  Mandingors  who, 
as  usual,  are  gay,  thoughtless  hospitable,  and  enterprising.  Farther  down  are  the  Hnimanees,  a more  de- 
praved race,  who  were  tne  chief  agents  in  the  slave  trade  They  are  described  as  hospitahle,  treacherous  *nd 
avaricious.  Captain  Laing  met  a woman  who  accused  her  two  children  of  witchcraft,  and  on  that  ground 
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offered  to  sell  them  to  him  at  a low  price.  Their  agriculture  is  peculiarly  rude,  and  the  rloths  of  their  manu- 
farture  very  coarse.  They  abuse  the  English  as  having  deprived  them  of  almost  their  only  source  of  wealth, 
which  ccnsisted  in  the  sale  of  slaves.  This  people  are  oppressed  by  a singular  association  called  Purrah,  who, 
united  by  a bond  and  always  supporting  each  other,  have  become  almost  masters  of  the  country,  and  often  ex. 
ercise  their  power  iu  a very  tyrannical  manner. 

5274.  The  country  of  the  Timmanees  borders  on  that  part  of  the  coast  where  Britain, 
with  the  most  philanthropic  views,  Iras  founded  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone . Ils  principal  seat, 
at  Freetown,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  which  receives  the  river  formerly  called  by  the 
same  name,  but  now  more  usually  the  Rokelle,  and  which  arises  in  the  Soolimana  country. 
The  first  colonists  consisted  of  a number  of  free  negroes,  w ho,  having  been  dismissed  from 
the  army  and  navy  at  the  end  of  the  American  war,  gladly  accepted  the  proposal  made  by  a 
number  of  benevolent  individuals,  of  a settlement  in  their  native  region.  They  did  not, 
however,  possess  all  the  habits  necessary  for  struggling  with  this  difficult  undertaking.  The 
rains  came  on  ; a pestilential  fever  carried  off  numbers  ; and  the  attack  of  an  African  chief 
obliged  the  remainder  to  take  shelter  on  Bance  Island.  The  zeal  for  the  improvement  of 
Africa,  however,  continued  unabated  in  this  country;  and  in  1787,  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany was  formed,  with  a charter  for  thirty-one  years.  They  sent  out  five  vessels  with  stores 
and  articles  of  trade,  and  obtained  a large  reinforcement  from  the  free  negroes  who,  in  the 
American  revolution,  had  adhered  to  the  royal  standard,  and  had  been  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  Nova  Scotia.  The  establishment  was  then  conducted  with  fresh  spirit ; but  it  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter.  It  was  disturbed  by  internal  dissension  ; it  was  involved  in  con- 
tests with  the  bordering  native  states;  and,  in  1794,  was  plundered  by  a French  squadron. 
Under  all  these  disasters  it  continued  active ; though  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  concerns  into  the  hands  of  government,  which  placed  them  under  the 
African  Institution.  A great  reinforcement  to  its  population  was  derived  from  the  negroes 
taken  in  slave  ships,  and  brought  back  to  Africa,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  made  against 
the  slave  trade ; though  it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  initiate  them  into  the  habits  of 
civilised  life.  With  this  view,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  undertaken  to  furnish 
schools  and  religious  instructors ; and  upwards  of  two  thousand  children  are  now  educated 
on  the  national  system.  The  population  of  Freetown  and  its  suburbs  has  extended  to  nearly 
five  thousand;  eight  or  ten  little  towns  or  villages  have  been  established  in  its  vicinity, 
forming  an  entire  population  of  twelve  thousand  ; and  another,  called  Bathurst,  has  been 
founded  on  the  Gambia,  in  a healthy  situation,  and  communicating  with  the  populous  coun- 
tries on  that  river.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  appears  too  true,  that  Sierra  Leone  has  not 
yet  made  any  impression  upon  Africa,  and  that  there  is  no  radius  of  civilisation  proceeding 
from  it.  It  labours  under  two  great  disadvantages;  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  which  both  keeps  down  its  population,  and  renders  it  difficult  to  procure  well  quali- 
fied persons  to  go  out,  and  also,  its  unfavourable  position,  in  contact  only  with  a few  turbu- 
lent tribes,  not  with  any  of  the  great  and  leading  states  of  the  continent.  These  disadvantages, 
joined  to  the  death  of  four  successive  governors,  among  whom  was  Col.  Denham,  the 
celebrated  traveller,  led  government  to  hesitate  as  to  the  expediency  of  supporting  this 
colony,  after  3, 000, (XX)/.  had  been  expended  in  its  formation.  To  withdraw  it,  however, 
would  be  attended  with  many  evils,  so  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  maintain  it  on  a 
more  limited  scale.  The  European  troops  have  been  removed,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  negroes,  and  the  annual  expenditure  has  been  reduced  to  about  40,000/.,  of  which 
17,000/.  is  for  liberated  Africans.  The  number  of  these,  in  1829,  was  21,205,  of  whom 
about  5000  were  in  Freetown,  the  capital;  the  rest  dispersed  in  Regentstown,  Gloucester, 
Wellington,  and  other  large  villages  in  the  vicinity. 

5275.  The  space  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  commencement  of  the  Grain  Coast  of  Guinea,  an  extent  of  about 
two  hundred  miles,  it  chiefly  marked  by  the  entrance  into  the  sea  of  the  considerable  rivers  of  Sherbro  and 
Mesurado.  The  former  is  navigable  twenty  leagues  up,  and  ha*  a tolerably  large  Island  at  its  mouth.  On  the 
banks  is  found  a species  of  pearl  oyster.  The  Mesurado  is  a still  larger  stream,  and  very  rapid.  According  to 
the  natives,  it  requires  three  months’  navigation  to  reach  its  source,  which  would  appear  to  be  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kong,  not  very  far  from  that  of  the  Niger.  The  banks  are  described  as  finely  wooded,  fertile,  and, 
In  many  places,  very  well  cultivated.  The  states  here  arc  entirely  negro  in  religion  and  manners,  none  of 
the  Mahometan  institutions  having  penetrated  so  far.  Travellers  enumerate  the  kingdoms  of  Bulm,  Quoja, 
Moron,  and  Folga,  which  they  sometimes  even  dignify  with  the  title  of  empires.  The  sovereigns  are  in 
general  absolute,  and  their  obsequies  are  celebrated  with  human  sacrifices,  though  not  to  the  same  frightful 
extent  as  in  some  of  the  countries  to  the  west 

5276.  The  Americans,  in  1820,  formed  a settlement  on  tin’s  coast,  which  was  called 
Liberia ; while  its  capital,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mesurado,  was  named  Monrovia. 
The  object  was  to  obtain  an  asylum  for  liberated  negroes,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
emancipation,  are,  by  the  barbarous  prejudices  of  the  country,  excluded  from  caste,  and 
regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order.  In  spite  of  disastrous  events,  which  obstructed  its 
progress,  it  had  attained,  in  1830,  a population  of  1500.  The  population  of  Monrovia 
amounted  to  about  700  ; the  rest  were  distributed  in  eight  different  stations  along  150  miles 
of  coast  from  Cape  Mount  to  Tradetown.  The  territory  is  healthy  and  fertile,  the  colony 
has  been  well  conducted,  and  has  opened  a friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives,  from  which 
happy  effects  are  confidently  anticipated. 

5277.  From  the  Mesurado  to  Cape  Palma*  extends  what  i*  commonly  called  the  Grain  or  Maleehetta  coast 
Of  Guinea.  The  species  of  pepper  to  which  it  owe*  it*  name  i»  produced  from  a small  parasitical  plant,  with 
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beautiful  green  leave*,  and  the  fruit  of  which,  resembling  a fig,  presents,  when  opened,  aromatic  grains, 
forming  the  valuable  part  At  its  first  Introduction  into  Europe,  where  such  articles  were  little  known,  it 
receive*!  the  flattering  appellation  of  “ Grains  of  Paradise."  After  the  diffusion,  however,  of  the  fine  species 
of  India,  it  fell  into  total  disrepute  ; and  this  coast,  producing  no  other  articles  of  export,  has  been  the  least 
frequented  of  any  part  of  Guinea.  The  two  rivers  of  Sestro  and  Sangwin,  near  the  centre  of  the  coast,  are 
rather  considerable ; and  their  banks  are  said  to  be  fertile  and  populous.  The  state  of  society  seems  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  countries  last  described  ; the  sovereigns  absolute,  human  sacrifices  prevalent  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  also  self-immolation,  the  wife  belng^  in  many  cases,  expected  to  sacrifice  herself  at  the  grave 
of  her  husband.  Great  sway  is  In  the  hands  of  a peculiar  priesthood,  called  the  belli.  The  youthful  candidate 
for  a place  in  this  body  must  qualify  himself  by  a long  initiation,  during  which  he  is  withdrawn  from  all  his 
friends,  and  lodged  in  the  depth  of  a sacred  forest,  where,  it  is  said,  he  is  kept  in  a state  of  entire  nudity.  Among 
the  tests  of  his  proficiency  it  the  performance  of  songs  and  dances  of  a very  extravagant  and  often  indecent 
nature;  but  peculiar  knowledge  is  also  supposed  to  be  communicated  on  various  high  points ; and  those  who 
have  gone  through  the  course  with  success,  and  arc  called  the  “ marked  of  the  belli, "look  upon  all  the  rest 
of  the  community  as  quolga , or  idiots.  They  not  only  administer  all  the  concerns  of  religion,  but  conduct  the 
judicial  proceedings  ; most  of  which  arc  made  dependent  on  some  form  of  ordeal  Although  the  Portuguese 
hare  lost  all  their  settlements  in  this  part  of  Africa,  considerable  numbers  of  their  posterity  reside  there,  mixed 
with  the  native*,  by  whom  they  are  treated  with  some  degree  of  respect. 

5278.  Beyond  (’ape  Palmas,  the  coast,  turning  to  the  north-east,  and  reaching  as  fir  as  Cape  Apollonia,  is 
called  the  Ivory  Coast.  The  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  quantities  of  that  valuable  product,  obtained 
from  the  numerous  elephants  on  the  sea  shore,  and  In  the  interior.  The  teeth  are  of  good  Quality,  and  un- 
commonly large,  weighing  sometimes  not  less  than  200  lbs.  Towards  the  east,  at  Issini  and  Apollonia,  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  gold  is  brought  down  from  the  countries  behind  the  Gold  Coast.  There  is  also  a good  deal 
of  ivory  at  the  ports  of  Cape  Lahoo,  and  Great  and  Little  Bassain.  There  are  no  European  settlements  upon 
the  coast,  except  an  English  fort  at  Apollonia,  which  perhaps  belongs  rather  to  the  Gold  Coast.  Navigation 
along  this  as  well  as  the  Grain  Coast  requires  much  caution,  as  the  shore  is  flat  and  destitute  of  any  conspicuous 
landmarks,  while  a heavy  surf,  borne  in  from  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  breaks  continually  against 
it  Early  navigators  describe  the  native*  as  the  most  violent  and  intractable  race  on  the  whole  African  coast 
Their  teeth  filed  to  a point,  their  long  nails,  their  harsh  and  guttural  language,  almost  resembling  theory  of 
wild  beasts,  inspire  disgust ; thev  have  even  been  accused  of  cannibalism  : and  their  suspicion  of  Europeans 
is  usually  said  to  be  so  grea^  that  nothing  can  induce  them  to  go  on  board  a vessel  It  it  but  justice  to 
observe,  however,  that  Captain  Adams,  the  most  recent  visiter,  gives  a much  more  favourable  account  He 
even  says,  that  almost  all  the  business  is  transacted  on  board  European  ships,  though,  when  he  did  go  on 
shore,  he  was  hospitably  received. 

527a  From  Apollonia  to  the  Rio  Volta  extends  what  is  called  Ike  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  It  was  long  the  most 
frequented  by  European  traders,  particularly  English  and  Dutch,  both  for  that  highly  prized  commodity 
which  it*  name  indicates,  and  for  slaves,  while  they  were  a permitted  article  of  trade.  The  coast  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  thick  forest,  only  detached  spots  of  which  arc  cleared  and  cultivated.  Tbe  soil  near 
the  sea,  being  light  and  sandy,  is  scarcely  fit  for  any  important  tropical  product,  except  cotton  ; but  six  or 
seven  miles  inland,  it  improves  greatly,  and  might  be  made  to  produce  sugar  and  others  of  the  richest  Wert 
India  products,  provided  habits  of  industry  could  be  introduced  among  the  inhabitants.  Maize  is  the  grain 
principally  cultivated.  The  gold,  which  forms  the  staple  commodity,  is  chiefly  brought  down  from  moun- 
tainous districts  far  in  the  interior.  In  many  places,  however,  even  upon  the  coast,  a small  quantity  may  be 
extracted  from  the  earth  by  mere  agitation  with  water  in  a calabash.  Little  or  no  ivory  is  exported.  The 
ruling  people  on  the  coast  are  the  Tantees,  a clever,  stirring,  turbulent  race.  They  exert  more  ingenuity  in 
the  construction  of  their  dwellings  and  canoes  than  the  nations  to  the  west.  The  form  of  government  is  re. 
publican,  and  each  village  has  a large  public  hall,  roofed,  but  open  at  the  side*,  where  an  assembly  is  held,  and 
public  affairs  are  debated.  The  pynims,  or  elders,  however,  possess  considerable  authority,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  Is  chiefly  in  their  hands.  An  excessively  litigious  disposition  prevails,  particularly  against  those 
who  are  supposed  to  have  accumulated  great  wealth,  and  who,  unless  they  can  disarm  public  envy  by  mode- 
ration or  popularity,  are  often,  between  suitors  and  lawyers,  *trl|>ped  of  every  thing.  The  dreadful  custom 
of  immolating  human  victims  over  the  tombs  of  the  great  men  very  generally  obtains,  and  is  accompanied 
with  several  days  of  tumultuous  feasting  and  intoxication.  As  usual,  in  this  state  of  society,  all  the  laborious 
offices  devolve  upon  the  female  sex,  except  fishing,  which  is  considered  an  employment  sufficiently  dignified 
for  the  lords  of  the  creation.  Yet  the  Fantce  ladies  find  time  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  the  toilette,  in  which 
they  employ  various  cosmetics,  not  omitting  paint,  which  is  generally  white.  The  Fantees  have  of  late  su f. 
fered  severely  by  the  invasion  of  the  Ashantces,  which  had  been  provoked  perhaps  by  their  own  violent 
conduct,  and  which  their  want  of  courage  renders  them  quite  unable  to  resist  Britain,  which,  perhaps 
imprudently, interfered  In  their  support,  has  suffered  severely  In  the  attempt ; and  the  terror  of  her  arms  alone 
maintains  the  Fantees  at  present  in  a state  of  doubtful  independence. 

5280.  The  capital  of  the  British  settlements  is  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  built  upon  a rode,  and  defended  by  strong 
walls  of  stone  and  brick,  and  by  ninety  pieces  of  cannon.  The  approach  on  the  sea-side  would  be  difficult 
for  an  enemy  ; but  the  fort  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  too  near  a large,  dirty  native  town  of  eight  thousand 
souls.  The  country  round  has  been  a good  deal  cleared,  and  laid  out  in  pleasure  ground*  by  the  British  to 
whose  health,  however,  the  climate  in  this  and  the  other  settlements  is  extremely  unpropitiou*.  To  the  west 
of  Cape  Coast,  the  English  have  Dix  Cove  and  Succondec.  In  the  Atlanta  country,  a very  fertile  tract,  and  to 
which  purer  gold  is  brought  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  coast.  The  inhabitants  are  alio  peaceable  and 
tractable,  and  the  chance*  of  improvement,  as  Mr.  Meredith  conceives,  are  on  the  whole  favourable.  It  is  to 
the  east  that  the  British  have  their  principal  settlement*.  That  at  Anamabnc  was  formerly  the  great  mart 
of  the  slave  trade.  The  fort  is  compact  and  regular,  and  In  1809  it  withstood,  with  a garrison  of  twelve  men 
the  attack  of  15,000  Ashantces.  Wlnncbah,  in  the  Agoona  country,  though  in  an  agreeable  situation,  has 
been  abandoned;  but  Fort  James,  at  Accra,  would,  in  peaceable  times,  afford  great  conveniences  for  trade  as 
no  other  on  the  coast  has  such  extensive  intercourse  with  the  Interior.  It  and  Cape  Coast,  indeed,  are  now 
the  only  place*  where  any  garrison  is  maintained. 

5281.  The  capital  of  the  Dutch  Settlements  is  El  Mina,  or  the  Castle;  first  founded  by  the  Portuguese  and 

taken  from  them  in  1837.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Cape  Coast.  In  an  open  country,  close  to  a large 
dirty  town  of  15,000  Inhabitants.  The  fort  is  well  built,  on  a high  situation,  and  vessels  of  a'hundrcd  too*  can 
come  close  to  the  walls ; but  Us  strength  has  been  doubted.  The  Dutch  maintain  here  a garrison  of  ISO  men 
and  keep  their  establishment,  on  the  whole,  upon  a more  reputable  scale  than  the  British.  Their  fort* 
along  the  coast  are  almost  numberless  ; particularly  in  the  Ahanta  country,  where  there  are  no  Icm  than 
seven.  The  Danes  have  a respectable  fort  at  Accra,  called  Chrittianborg  Castle,  and  also  one  at  Ntnjra,  near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast  ^ 

5282.  The  country  behind  the  Gold  Coast , when  first  know  n to  Europeans,  was  divided 
among  a number  of  considerable  kingdoms ; Dinkira,  Akim,  Warsaw,  and  Aquamboe;  but 
all  these  have  now  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  Rway  of  jishantcc.  This  warlike  power 
has  also  reduced  the  interior  countries  of  Gaman,  Inta,  Dagwumba,  nnd  others,  of  which 
some  are  more  extensive  and  populous  than  itself.  Ashantee  Proper  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain 14,000  square  miles,  and  about  a million  of  people;  but  this  last  number  would  be 
more  than  quadrupled,  if  we  were  to  include  all  its  subjects  and  vassals.  The  attire  of  the 
sovereign  and  bis  principal  chiefs  displays  a peculiar  and  barbarous  splendour  ; their  persons 
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being  loaded  with  golden  rings  and  ornaments*  waving  plumes  and  superstitious  amulets 
(Jig.  835.).  The  people  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a superior  class  to  those  on  the  coast ; their 

houses  are  larger,  more  commodious  and  ornamented  ; 
they  manufacture  finer  cloths.  Their  manners  are 
more  polished  and  dignified,  and  their  general  conduct 
more  orderly.  The  king  is  absolute,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a military  council  of  four  principal  officers, 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  consult  on  questions  of  peace 
and  war,  and  who  usually  give  their  voice  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  There  are,  however,  some  features  in  this 
monarchy  which  surpass  in  barbarism  those  of  almost 
any  other.  The  fury  with  which  war  is  conducted  is, 
indeed,  too  general  among  barbarians,  but  Ashantee 
is  horribly  distinguished  by  the  vast  amount  of  human 
sacrifice.  There  are  two  annual  customs,  as  they  are 
called,  in  which  the  king  and  chief  men  seek  to  pro- 
pitiate the  manes  of  their  ancestors  by  a crowd  of 
victims.  Foreign  slaves  and  criminals  are  selected  in 
preference ; but,  as  each  seeks  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber, unprotected  persons  cannot  walk  the  streets, 
without  the  hazard  of  being  seized  and  immolated. 
At  the  death  of  any  of  the  royal  family,  victims  must  bleed  in  thousands;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  when  the  king  seeks  from  the  powers  above  favourable  omens  respect- 
ing any  great  projected  undertaking.  The  abuse  of  polygamy  also  is  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  legal  allowance  of  wives  for  the  king  is  upwards  of  three  thdusand, 
selected  from  the  fairest  damsels  in  his  dominions.  These  unfortunate  creatures  are  in 
general  no  better  than  slaves,  and,  on  any  capricious  disgust,  are  treated  with  the  greatest 
cruelty,  and  often  put  to  death.  Yet  this  barbarous  king  is  not  without  a desire  to  civilise 
his  subjects,  and  to  adopt  European  arts  and  improvements.  He  has  occupied  himself  iu 
erecting  a palace  of  stone,  in  the  European  style,  under  the  direction  of  an  artist  from 
El  Mina,  instead  of  the  structures  of  earth  and  straw  to  which  the  architecture  of  Africa 
has  hitherto  been  confined.  He  seeks  also  to  promote  by  every  means  the  commerce  of  his 
subjects,  and  to  open  a communication  with  the  sea,  to  which,  however,  the  late  unhappy 
difference  with  Britain  has  been  a considerable  bar.  Gold  is  now  the  most  valuable  article 
of  export,  not  produced  within  the  country,  but  brought  in  large  quantities  from  the  moun- 
tainous regions  in  the  north.  He  still  clings  to  the  slave  trade,  a mode  of  procuring 
European  luxuries  too  congenial  with  his  habits;  and  so  natural  did  he  consider  it,  that  tie 
could  with  difficulty  be  dissuaded  from  sending  fifty  boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls  as 
presents  to  the  King  of  England. 

£283,  On  the  eastern  tide  of  the  Rio  Volta  commence#  what  European*  have  called  the  Slave  Coast,  because 
•laves  were  there  procured  of  the  most  docile  and  tractable  character.  It  consisted  originally  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Whidah  and  Ardrmh,  farming  the  most  populous  and  the  best  cultivated  part  of  the  African 
coast  The  vast  and  impenetrable  farests  which  cover  so  much  of  that  continent  had  here  been  cut  down* 
leaving  only  what  was  requisite  for  ornament  and  convenience.  The  whole  country  was  like  a garden, 
covered  with  IVuits  and  grain  of  every  description.  Amid  this  abundance,  the  Whidans,  having  become 
luxurious  and  effeminate,  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  warlike  power  of  Dahomey,  in  the  interior, 
which  invaded  and  conquered  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  first  ravages  were  dreadful, 
and  rendered  their  country  almost  a desert,  nor  has  its  peaceful  submission  ever  allowed  it  to  regain  its 
former  prosperity. 

528*.  Dahomey,  which  is  thus  predominant  both  over  the  coast  and  over  the  interior,  to  a depth  of  about 
two  hundred  miles,  is  governed  upon  the  same  system  as  Ashantee,  and  with  all  its  deformities,  which  it 
carries  to  a still  more  violent  excess.  The  Woody  customs  take  place  on  a still  greater  scale ; and  the  bodies 
of  the  victims,  instead  of  being  interred,  are  hung  up  on  the  wails  and  allowed  to  putrefy.  Human  skulls  make 
the  favourite  ornament  of  the  palaces  and  temples,  and  the  king  ha*  his  sleeping  apartment  paved  with  them. 
His  wives  are  kept  up  to  an  equal  number  with  those  of  the  king  of  Ashantee.  All  the  female  sex  is  considered 
as  at  the  king’s  disposal,  and  an  annual  assemblage  takes  place  ; when,  having  made  a large  selection  for  him- 
self, he  distribute*  the  refuse  among  his  grandees,  who  arc  bound  to  receive  them  with  the  humblest  gratitude. 
In  short,  this  ferocious  race  allow  themselves  to  be  domineered  over  in  a manner  of  which  there  Is  no  example 
among  the  most  timid  and  polished  nations.  The  greatest  lords,  in  approaching  the  king,  throw  themselves 
flat  on  the  ground,  laying  their  heads  in  the  dust ; and  the  belief  is  instilled  into  them,  that  their  life  belongs 
entirely  to  their  sovereign,  and  that  they  ought  never  to  hesitate  a moment  to  sacrifice  it  in  his  service.  The 
king  of  Dahomey  has  been  lately  worsted  in  his  wars  with  Eyeo,  by  which  he  is  now  held  in  a species  of 
vassalage.  His  country  consists  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  rising  from  the  sea  by  a gradual  ascent. 
The  soil  is  a reddish  clay  mixed  with  sand,  and  nowhere  contains  a ttone  of  the  sire  of  a walnut  Though 
capable  of  every  species  of  tropical  culture,  little  is  actually  produced  from  it  that  is  fitted  for  a foreign  market ; 
so  that,  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  small  advantage  has  accrued  from  continuing  the  intercourse 
with  it,  and  the  English  fort  at  Whidah  has  been  abandoned. 

5285b  Whidah , now  commonly  called  Griwhoe,  may  be  considered  the  port  of  Dahomey,  from  which  a route 
of  about  a hundred  miles  reaches  through  Favies  and  Toro  to  Abomoy,  the  capital  Griwhee  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  country,  still  highly  cultivated,  and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  African  life.  Captain  Adams,  whose  estimates  on  this  point  arc  unusually  low,  represents  it  as  containing 
about  7 0U0  inhabitants.  The  despotic  and  capricious  manner,  however,  in  wnich  foreign  residents  are  treated 
by  the  tyrant  of  Dahomey,  has  gradually  induced  the  different  European  powers  to  withdraw  their  factories. 
Ardrah  Is  still  larger  and  more  flourishing;  containing,  according  to  the  same  authority,  10,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  inland,  on  along  and  beautmil  lake  or  lagoon,  running  parallel  to  the 
sea,  with  which  It  becomes  connected  at  Its  eastern  extremity  by  the  River  of  Lagos.  The  Ardranesc  are 
industrou*  in  ihe  manufacture  of  cotton  interwoven  with  silk : they  make  also  soap,  baskets,  and  earthenware, 
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and  are  skilful  in  working  iron.  Their  market  la  the  beat  regulated  of  any  on  the  coast,  and  exhibits  the 
manufacture*  of  India  and  Europe,  tobacco  from  Brazil,  cloth  from  Eyco  and  Houssa,  and  every  other  article 
that  is  here  in  demand.  Though  so  close  to  Dahomey,  the  people  apiwar  to  enjoy  a rcjrtiblican  form  of 
government  A considerable  number  of  Mahometan  residents  nave  mane  their  way  hither,  and  have  intro* 
duced  the  management  of  horses,  and  the  use  of  milk,  to  both  of  which  the  negroes  in  general  arc  strangers. 
Badagry,  though  it  has  suffered  by  recent  contests  with  Lago«,  appeared  still,  by  Lander’s  report,  to  be  a large 
and  populous  place,  situated  in  a fine  plain,  and  divided  into  four  districts,  each  governed  by  a chief,  who 
assumes  the  title  of  king.  Lacot  is  built  upon  a small  island,  or  rather  the  bank  at  the  point  where  this 
channel  communicates  with  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Cradoo  lake,  a parallel  piece  of 
water.  The  town  is  scarcely  a foot  above  the  lake,  and  is  over-run  by  water  rats  from  it.  It  has  5000 
inhabitants,  with  a good  deal  of  stir  and  trade.  Its  petty  despot  assumes  all  the  airs  of  the  greatest  African 
monarch*,  never  allowing  his  courtiers  to  approach  him  unless  crawling  on  the  ground.  .Some  barbarous 
customs  prevail,  such  as  impaling  alive  a young  female,  to  propitiate  the  goddess  who  presides  over  rain,  and 
hanging  the  heads  of  malefactors  to  some  large  trees  at  the  end  of  the  town.  The  currency  here  consists  of 
cowries,  which  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  transmitted  into  Houssa  and  other  interior  countries, 
where  they  form  the  universal  circulating  medium. 

5286.  At  the  termination  of  the  Cradoo  lake  commences  a large  tract  of  coast,  of  a 
peculiar  character,  which,  from  the  principal  state,  receives  the  name  of  Benin*  It  extends 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  presents  a succession  of  broad  estuarie?,  now'  discovered 
to  be  all  branches  of  the  Niger,  of  which  this  country  forms  the  delta.  They  communicate 
with  each  other  by  creeks,  and,  frequently  overflowing  their  banks,  render  the  shore  for  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  inland,  a vast  alluvial  wooded  morass.  The  natives,  having  thus  very 
extended  water  communications,  are  the  most  active  traders  any  where  in  Africa;  but,  except 
slaves,  the  commodities  iu  which  they  deal  are  entirely  changed.  Gold  has  disappeared  ; 
ivory  is  again  found  in  considerable  plenty  ; but  palm  oil  is  the  great  staple  of  the  eastern 
districts.  A great  quantity  of  salt  is  made  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  both  for  consumption 
at  home  and  in  the  interior.  This  tract,  however,  from  its  low,  marshy,  and  woody  cha- 
racter, is  excessively  pernicious  to  the  health  of  Europeans. 

5287*  The  first  leading  feature  it  the  river  Formosa,  two  mile*  wide  at  ita  mouth  : on  a creek  tributary  to 
it  lies  the  capital  of  Benin.  This  city  appeared  to  Captain  Adams  the  largest  he  had  seen  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ; he  therefore  probably  under-rates  Us  population  at  15,000 : and,  being  built  quite  irregularly,  and  con- 
sisting of  detached  house*,  it  occupies  an  immense  spare  of  ground.  The  surrounding  territory  is  well  cultivated, 
though  not  so  thoroughly  cleared  of  wood  as  that  round  Ardrah  and  Whidah.  The  king  is  not  only  absolute, 
but  fetiche,  or  a god,  in  the  eye*  of  hi*  subjects;  and  all  offbnee*  against  him  arc  punished  in  the  moat  cruel 
and  summary  manner,  not  only  as  treason,  but  imniety.  Gatto,  about  fifty  mile*  below,  is  the  port  of  Benin  j 
accessible  to  vessel*  of  sixty  ton*.  The  trade  on  this  river  has  greatly  drained. 

5288.  ff'arri,  or  Otrarri,  is  another  state  and  city,  situated  on  another  creek,  communicating  with  the 
Formosa,  on  iu  opposite  side.  It  consists  of  a somewhat  elevated  and  bcautifol  island,  appearing  as  if  dropped 
from  the  clouds  amidst  the  vast  woods  and  swamm  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Here,  too,  the  king  is  absolute, 
and  carries  polygamy  to  a very  great  extent.  A late  traveller,  happening  to  get  a peep  into  the  seraglio,  saw 
about  fifty  queens,  busied  in  various  employments  from  the  toilette  to  the  washing-tub  New  Town,  on  the 
Formosa,  is  the  port  of  Worrf. 

5289.  After  turning  Cape  Formosa,  and  passing  several  estuaries,  we  come  to  that  of 
the  Brass  Rtvert  called,  by  the  Portuguese,  the  river  of  Nun.  Though  not  the  largest  estuary 
of  the  Niger,  yet  being  most  directly  in  the  line  of  the  main  stream,  and  that  by  which 
Lander  entered  the  Atlantic,  it  at  present  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  principal 
channel.  It  is  divided  into  two  branches ; but  the  navigation  is  greatly  impeded,  and  the 
trade  limited,  by  a dangerous  bar  at  its  mouth.  Brass  Town  is  built  not  on  either  branch, 
but  on  one  of  the  numerous  creeks  connected  with  both,  and  in  a country  overgrown  with 
impenetrable  thickets  of  mangrove.  It  is  a poor  place,  divided  by  a lagoon  into  two  parts 
each  of  which  contains  about  1000  inhabitants.  Bonny  River  forms  the  next  important 
estuary,  having  on  its  opposite  sides  the  towns  of  Bonny  and  New  Calabar.  Being  only  a 
few  miles  up,  they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  morasses  which  overspread  all  this  country.  The 
people  support  themselves  by  the  manufacture  of  salt  and  the  trade  in  slaves  and  palm 
oil.  Bonny,  in  particular,  is  become  the  great  mart  for  these  last  commodities,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  export  annually  about  20,000  slaves.  The  dealers  go  in  large  canoes  two  or  three 
days’  sail  to  Eboe,  the  great  interior  market,  which  will  be  described  under  the  head  of 
Central  Africa.  The  king  is  absolute,  and  more  barbarous  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren 
on  this  coast.  He  boasts  of  having  twice  destroyed  New  Calabar,  and  ornaments  bis 
fetiche  house  with  the  skulls  of  enemies  taken  in  battle. 

5290.  After  Bonny  it  the  estuary  oj  Old  Calabar  river , the  broadest  of  all,  and  navigable  for  large  mirlf 
sixty  milt's  up  to  Ephraim  Town,  governed  by  a chief,  who  assumes  the  title  of  duke.  It  appears  to  contain 
about  GLKJO  inhabitants,  carrying  on  a considerable  trade : and  the  duke  has  a large  house  filled  with  European 
manufactures  and  ornament*  or  every'  kind,  received  by  him  in  presents.  Thu  river  Is  followed  by  that  of  Rio 
del  Rev  ; and  then  by  the  Rio  Cameroon*.  These  rivers  are  very  unhealthy ; but  they  yield  a good  deal  of  Ivory 
and  palm  oiL  The  continuity  of  that  vast  wooded  flat,  which  has  extended  along  the  roast  for  more  than  fOD 
miles  is  now  broken  by  some  very  lofty  mountains,  the  principal  of  which  is  supposed  to  reach  the  height  of 
15,100  feet. 

5291.  Sttvral  islands  which  tic  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin  may  terminate  the  description 
of  this  coast.  They  are,  Fernando  Fo,  a fine  high  large  island,  lately  occupied  only  by  a 
lawless  race,  composed  of  slaves  or  malefactors  escaped  from  the  neighbouring  coast.  The 
British  government,  however,  upon  the  disappointment  experienced  in  regard  to  Sierra 
Leone,  formed,  in  1827,  a settlement  at  this  island,  the  mountainous  and  picturesque  aspect 
of  which  afforded  hopes  of  a healthy  station  ; but  these  have  been  completely  disappointed. 
Of  thirty  European  settlers  taken  out,  nineteen  died  ; and  Col.  Nicbolls,  the  governor,  was 
three  times  attacked  with  fever.  Hopes  have  been  held  out,  that  by  a change  in  the  situation 
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of  the  town,  this  evil  might  be  greatly  mitigated,  and  Fernando  Po  would  then  acquire  a 
double  importance,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  Prince's  Island  is  high 
and  wooded  ; St.  Thomas  is  large  and  fertile  ; the  pretty  little  isle  of  Annabona  is  inhabited 
by  a simple  native  race.  These  run  in  a chain  to  the  south-west  from  the  Rio  Calabar ; 
and  the  last  three  are  in  nominal  subjection  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  ■ 

5292  The  next  division  of  Western  Africa  consists  of  Congo  and  Loango  io  the  coast  of  which  navigators 
generally  give  the  name  of  Angola.  The  principal  feature  is  the  Zaire,  or  Congo,  a powerful  and  rapid  river, 
which  rushes  by  a single  channel  into  the  Atlantic.  Its  course  was  traced  upwards  by  Captain  Tuckey,  in  his 
unfortunate  expedition,  about  400  miles,  vet  nothing  was  ascertained  as  to  its  origin  and  early  course  *,  though 
the  hypothesis  of  its  forming  the  termination  of  the  Niger  is  now  completely  refuted.  The  natives  of 
Congo  are  rather  of  small  size  ; they  are  cheerful  and  good-humoured,  but  unreflecting,  and  possessed  of  little 
eneigy  either  of  mind  or  body.  The  negro  indolence  is  carried  ia  them  to  its  utmost  excess.  The  little 
cultivation  that  exists,  entirely  earned  on  by  the  females,  is  nearly  limited  to  the  manioc  root,  which  they 
are  not  very  skilful  in  preparing.  Their  houses  are  put  together  of  mats  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  palm 
tree:  and  their  clothes  and  bedding  consist  merely  of  matted  grass.  The  population  along  the  river  is  very 
small ; the  largest  villages,  Cooloo,  Embotnma,  and  Inga,  containing  only  from  500  to  6(X)  inhabitants.  The 
interior  capital  of  Congowar,  however,  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  Blindy  N.  Congo,  to  whom  all  the 
chiefs  pay  a species  of  vassalage,  is  probably  what  the  Portuguese  called  St.  Salvador;  and  where,  accord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Bowdich,  they  still  maintain  a mission  : but  no  recent  details  have  been  obtained  respecting  it  There 
is  a regular  distinction  of  ranks,  the  Chenoo,  or  chief,  hereditary  in  the  female  line ; the  Mafoots,  or  collectors 
of  the  revenue:  the  Foomoos,  or  cultivators;  and  the  domestic  slaves,  not  numerous.  The  chiefs  hove  many 
wives,  whom  they  make  the  victims  of  the  most  scandalous  traffic;  frequently  tendering  their  favours  to 
Europeans  at  a very  trifling  rate. 

5290.  The  stave  trade , for  which  alone  this  nart  of  Africa  is  now  frequented,  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Malcmha 
and  Cabenda,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Malemba  has  been  called  the  Montpelier  of  Africa.  It  stands  on  a 
hill  about  100  feet  high,  commanding  a beautiful  prospect  of  the  windings  of  the  Ixumgo  Louisa  through  an 
extensive  plain.  Its  dry  and  elevated  situation  preserve*  it  from  those  deadly  influences  which  elsewhere 
operate  so  fatally  on  the  health  of  mariner*  Cabenda,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  also  a 
beautiful  city,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a conical  wooded  mountain,  and  has  been  called  the  Paradise  of  the 
Coast  It  is  a great  mart  for  slaves,  who  are  brought  from  the  opposite  territory  of  Sogno ; but  the  natives, 
contrary  to  their  general  character  in  this  region,  are  rude  and  difficult  to  treat  with. 

5KH.  The  country  to  the  south  <\f  Congo  is  called  Benguela,  and  its  commerce  is  still  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese.  They  frequent  the  bay  and  river  of  Ambnz,  in  which  there  is  a tolerable  roadstead  ; 
but  their gTeat  settlement  is  at  St  Paul  dc  Luanda,  a large  town  in  an  elevated  situation.  It  exports  annually, 
18, OCX)  or  20, OCX)  slaves,  chiefly  to  Brazil.  & Felipe  dc  Benguela,  in  a marshy  and  unhealthy  site,  is 
now  considerably  declined ; and  its  population  does  not  exceed  3000,  mostly  free  negroes  and  slaves. 
There  is  also  a smaller  port,  called  Nova  Redondo.  The  Portuguese  claim  a certain  jurisdiction  over  the 
native  states  for  several  hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  obtaining  presents  and  purchasing  slave*  Farther  inland 
is  the  country  of  Jaga  Cnssanga.  The  Jagas  are  celebrated  by  the  writers  of  travels,  two  centuries  ago,  as  a 
formidable  devastating  tribe,  addicted  to  the  most  ferocious  habits  ; and  rumour  does  not  represent  any  change 
as  having  taken  place  in  their  character.  Behind  them,  and  in  about  the  centre  of  the  continent,  is  said  to  be 
the  nation  of  the  Mokmas,  represented  as  more  numerous,  more  intelligent,  and  to  have  attained  a higher 
degree  of  industry  and  civilisation  than  any  other  in  Africa  under  this  latitude.  The  country  abounds  in 
valuable  copper.  The  king,  however,  is  absolute,  and  the  atrocious  custom  of  human  sacrifice  prevails. 
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5296.  Southern  Africay  by  its  mere  name,  sufficiently  indicates  the  part  of  the  continent 
to  which  the  somewhat  vague  appellation  is  applied.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  given  to  the 
territory  discovered  and  partly  colonised  by  Europeans,  from  that  important  settlement 
which  they  formed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

5296.  The  surface  of  this  region  is  striking  and  peculiar,  presenting  three  successive 
mountain  ranges,  running  parallel  to  the  coast  and  to  each  other.  The  first,  called  Lange 
Kloof,  is  between  20  and  60  miles  from  the  ocean,  the  breadth  of  the  intermediate  plain 
being  greatest  in  the  west.  The  second  chain,  called  the  Zwaarte  Berg,  or  Black  Mountain, 
rises  at  an  interval  nearly  similar  behind  the  first,  is  considerably  higher  and  more  rugged, 
and  consists  often  of  double  or  even  triple  ranges.  Behind,  at  the  distance  of  80  or  100 
miles,  rises  the  Nieuweldts  Gebirgte,  the  loftiest  range  in  Southern  Africa.  'Hie  summits, 
to  a great  extent,  are  covered  with  snow  ; from  which  circumstance  the  eastern  and  most 
elevated  part  is  called  the  Sneuwberg,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  whose  highest  pinnacles  are  not 
supposed  to  fall  short  of  10,000  feet.  The  plain  nearest  the  sea  is  fertile,  well  watered, 
richly  clothed  with  grass  and  trees,  and  enjoys  a mild  and  agreeable  climate.  The  plains 
between  the  successive  ranges  ore  elevated,  and  contain  a large  proportion  of  the  species  of 
arid  desert  called  Karroo.  The  southern  plain,  in  particular,  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
the  great  Karroo,  300  miles  in  length  and  nearly  100  in  breadth,  covered  with  a hard  and  im- 
penetrable soil,  almost  unfit  for  any  vegetation.  Along  the  foot  of  the  Sneuwberg, 
however,  there  is  a considerable  tract  finely  watered,  and  affording  very  rich  pasturage. 
Beyond  the  mountains,  the  territory  is  for  some  space  bleak  and  sterile ; but  it  gradually 
improves  till  it  opens  into  the  extensive  pastoral  plain  occupied  by  the  Boshuanas.  So  far 
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as  this  has  been  explored  to  the  southward,  it  becomes  always  more  fertile,  though  to  the 
west  there  has  been  observed  a desert  of  very  great  extent.  The  eastern  coast  also  consists 
chiefly  of  a fine  pastoral  plain,  occupied  by  the  various  Caffre  tribes,  and  broken  by  some 
chains  of  mountains,  the  direction  of  which  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored. 

5297.  Rivers,  do  not  form  a prominent  feature  in  a country  of  which  the  general  character 
is  arid.  The  principal  are  those  which  How  clown  from  both  sides  of  the  great  boundary 
chain  of  the  Nieuweldt  Mountains,  particularly  in  the  eastern  quarter,  where  it  becomes  both 
more  lofty  and  more  distant  from  the  coast.  On  the  &ide  of  the  colony,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
Camtoos,  the  Zoondag,  and  the  Great  Fish  River,  which  last,  though  the  most  considerable,  has 
not  a course  of  much  more  than  two  hundred  miles.  The  smaller  and  more  westerly  streams 
of  the  Breede,  and  the  Gansely,  with  its  tributary  the  Oliphant,  are  chiefly  fed  from  the 
inferior  chains  along  whose  base  they  flow.  On  the  northern  side,  the  waters  which 
descend  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  unite  and  form  the  Orange  River,  which,  having  flowed, 
first  north-west  and  then  due  west,  through  long  ranges  of  rude  and  desert  territories, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  about  28°  3 (f  N.  lat.,  after  a course,  which,  with  its  windings,  must 
considerably  exceed  a thousand  miles.  In  the  C afire  territories,  several  estuaries  open  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  early  course  of  which  is  little  more  than  conjectured ; but  travellers 
through  the  Boshuana  territory  crossed  streams  which,  from  their  direction,  appeared  likely 
to  reach  that  receptacle. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Subsect.  1.  Geology . 

5298.  This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Orange  and  Fish  rivers  ; 
on  the  west  and  south  by  the  ocean.  The  country  extends  from  S.  lat.  26°  to  S.  lat. 
33°  55*  40",  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5299.  Peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  — The  rocks  of  which  this  tract  is  composed 
ore  granite,  gneiss , clay  slate , greywacke,  quartz  rock , sandstone , and  augiic  greenstone,  or 
dolerite.  Of  these  the  most  abundant  are  granite  and  sandstone  ; the  next  in  frequency  are 
clay  slate  and  greywacke ; and  the  least  frequent  are  gneiss  and  dolerite.  In  some  parts, 
os  Steinberg,  the  sandstone  is  traversed  by  veins  of  red  iron  ore.  The  Neptunian  formations, 
viz.  the  gneiss,  clay  slate,  greywacke,  quartz  rock,  and  sandstone,  are  variously  altered  and 
upraised  by  the  granite,  and  traversed  by  veins  of  the  augite  greenstone.  The  hill  named 
Lions  Rump  is  composed  of  clay  slate,  greywacke,  and  sandstone ; granite  forms  a consi- 
derable part  of  the  Lion's  Head;  the  Table  Mountain,  in  its  lower  and  middle  part,  is  com- 
posed of  red  sandstone,  clay  slate,  and  greywacke,  which  rest  on  granite : the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain  exhibits  magnificent  displays  of  horizontally  stratified  sandstone.  The 
Devil's  Peak  has  the  same  general  structure  and  composition  as  the  Table  Mountain. 

5300.  The  ranges  of  mountains  which  run  northward  from  the  Cape  peninsula  to  Orange 
or  Gariep  River  are  composed  of  granite  and  slate,  with  vast  deposits  of  satidstoue  and 
quartz  rock,  with  numerous  table-shaped  summits;  thus  showing  a similarity  of  composi- 
tion in  these  mountains  to  those  of  the  Cape  peninsula.  The  three  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains that  run  from  east  to  west  are  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  characterised  by  the 
vast  abundance  of  sandstone  reposing  in  horizontal  strata  upon  die  granite  and  slate,  form- 
ing the  middle  and  very  often  the  highest  parts  of  the  chain. 

5301.  Geology  of  the  Tableland.  — From  the  third  range  onwards  to  lat.  30°  S.,  the 
prevailing  rock  in  the  plains  and  hills  is  sandstone.  At  Dwaal  River,  the  frontier  of  the 
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colony,  there  are  rocks  of  augite  greenstone  and  basalt,  probably  traversing  the  sandstone. 
The  Kareeliergen,  or  Dry  Mountains,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony,  are  principally  com- 
posed of  sandstone,  in  horizontal  strata,  and  every  where  exhibit  beautiful  table-shaped 
summits.  This  sandstone  rock  continues  onward  to  lat.  30°  S.,  to  near  Mud  Gap,  where 
true  quartz  rock  and  vesicular  trap  appears.  In  lat.  29°  1 5f  32"  S.,  mountains,  called  the 
Asbestus  Mountains , composed  of  clay  slate,  disposed  in  horizontal  strata,  occur ; thin  veins 
of  asbestus  traverse  the  slate.  In  the  same  mountain  green  opal  and  pitchstone  occur.  To 
the  north  of  these  mountains,  at  Klaar water,  are  vast  beds  of  limestone,  disposed  horizon- 
tally, enclosing  organic  remains.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  as  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  the  whole  of  the  table-land  of  Africa  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River 
is  composed  of  limestone  in  horizontal  strata,  clay  slate,  sandstone  and  quartz  rock , grande, 
greenstone,  serpentine,  and  potstone. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

5302.  If  our  botanical  observations  on  certain  countries  are  often  limited  for  want  of  in- 
formation, it  is  far  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  region  in  question,  which,  almost  ever  since 
it  has  been  known  to  Europeans,  has  been  a never-failing  source  of  botanical  novelty  to  the 
green-houses  and  conservatories  of  our  country : and  in  proportion  to  the  multiplicity  of  sub- 
jects is  the  difficulty  of  selecting,  consistently  with  brevity,  what  is  moat  useful  and  interest- 
ing. 44  All  that  I had  pictured  to  myself,”  exclaims  Mr.  Burchel),  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  modern  travellers,  14  respecting  the  riches  of  the  Cape  in  botany,  was  far  surpassed 
by  what  I saw  in  one  day's  walk.  At  every  step  a different  plant  appeared ; and  it  is  not 
an  exaggerated  description  of  the  country,  if  it  should  be  compared  to  a botanic  garden, 
neglected  and  left  to  gTow  in  a state  of  nature  ; so  great  was  the  variety  every  where  to  be 
met  with.  As  I walked  along,”  he  continues,  44  in  the  midst  of  the  variety  and  profusion, 
I could  not  for  some  time  divest  myself  of  feelings  of  regret,  that  at  every  step  my  foot 
crushed  some  beautiful  plant ; for  it  is  not  easy,  during  one’s  first  rambles  in  this  country, 
to  lay  aside  a kind  of  respect  with  which  it  is  customary  in  Europe  to  treat  the  Proteas,  the 
Ericas,  the  Pelargoniums,  the  Chironias,  the  Royenas,  Ac.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
botanical  riches  of  the  country,  I need  only  state,  that  in  the  short  distance  of  one  English 
mile,  though  the  most  favourable  season  had  passed,  and  many  of  the  bulbous  and  herbaceous 
plants  had  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  the  drought,  I collected,  in  four  hours  and  a 
half,  105  distinct  species;  and  I believe  that  more  than  double  that  number  may,  by  search- 
ing at  different  times,  be  found  on  the  same  ground.** 

5303.  Hothing,  jserhaps,  is  calculated  so  much  to  strike  the  attention  of  a stranger,  as  tlie 
great  extent  of  certain  groups,  and  the  vast  number  of  different  kinds  included  in  them. 
Among  them  may  especially  be  enumerated  the  Heaths  (Jig.  837.),  for  winch  the  Cape  has 

long  been  celebrated,  and  the  beauty  and  deli- 
cacy of  which  are  familiar  to  all  of  us  from 
the  great  number  cultivated  (no  less  than  500  • 
species  and  varieties)  in  the  green-houses  of 
our  gardens.  Yet  in  the  colony,  notwith- 
standing their  elegance  and  beauty,  so  little 
do  they  strike  the  attention  of  the  people,  that 
they  have  not  even  a name  ; but  when  spoken 
of,  are  indiscriminately  called  bosjes  (bushes). 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  range  of 
the  Heaths  is  very  extensive ; for,  on  coming  to 
the  Karroo  Pass,  Mr.  Burchell  observes, 44  four 
of  the  strongest  and  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  Cape  botany,  the  Erica*,  the  Diosinc, 
the  Proteaceous  and  Restiaceous  tribes,  en- 
tirely disappear ; nor  did  I meet  again  with  any 
of  them  rill  two  years  afterwards,  when  I re- 
entered the  same  botanical  parallel  at  Zwart- 
water  Poort,  lying  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Karroo  Pass,  but  at  6°  long,  more  to  the 
eastward.  The  Heath  was  Erica  Plukenetii.  This  lovely  tribe  had  attended  me  the  whole 
way  from  Cape  Town,  till  now  that  I was  arrived  at  the  very  door  of  the  desert,  beyond 
which  the  scorching  heat  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  exist ; and  it  seemed  as  if  this 
handsome  species  had  accompanied  me  till  the  last  moment,  to  take  a long  farewell  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  family.”  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  Europe,  the  single  species,  the 
common  Heath,  or  Ling  (2?rica  vuJgnris  Lin.),  extending  as  it  does  from  Lapland  to  Italy 
in  the  plains,  and  on  the  mountains  even  to  Morocco,  occupies  a greater  extent  of  surface 
“ empurpled  with  the  Heather's  dye  " 

than  the  30C  species  which  are  enumerated  as  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  44  Amidst 
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all  these  beauties,”  says  Captain  Carmichael,  “ the  Cape  Heaths  stand  confessedly  un. 
rivalled.  Nature  has  not  restricted  these  elegant  shrubs  to  one  particular  soil  or  situation. 
You  meet  with  them  in  the  marshes,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers ; in  the  richest  soil,  and  on 
the  bare  mural  cliffs ; on  the  acclivities  of  the  hills  and  ihe  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains. The  form  of  their  flowers  is  as  varied  as  their  colours ; some  are  cup-shaped,  some 
globular,  some  exhibit  the  figure  of  a cone,  others  that  of  a cylinder  contracted  at  the  mouth, 
or  swelled  out  like  a trumpet ; some  arc  smooth  and  glossy ; others  covered  with  down,  or 
with  a mucilage.  The  predominant  colour  is  red  ; but  you  meet  with  white,  green,  yellow, 
and  purple  ; of  every  colour,  in  short,  but  blue ; a fact  which  deserves  notice,  when  we 
consider  the  almost  unlimited  extent  of  the  genus." 

5304.  The  Proteacea-  Jig.  838.)  constitute  an  equally  striking  feature  at  the  Cape  ; a 

tribe  of  plants  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Nearly  200  species 
are  known  to  be  natives  of  Southern  Africa ; 
and  of  these,  many  are  conspicuous  for  the 
extreme  beauty  and  magnitude  of  their  flowers, 
which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most  care- 
less observer.  Those  who  have  visited  Cape 
Town  cannot  fail  to  lx*  acquainted  with  the 
Silver  tree,  no  less  remarkable  for  the  delicate 
silky  covering  of  its  foliage  than  for  its  large 
and  showy  blossoms ; yet  this  is  the  common 
fuel  of  the  place.  Near  Cape  Town  is  a vil- 
lage called  Witteboom,  a name  which  with  great 
propriety  it  has  received,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  plantations  of  large  Witteboom,  or 
Silver  Tree,  which  grow  about  it.  The  native 
station  of  this  handsome  tree  is  the  sloping  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  side  of 
Table  Mountain  ; and  at  present  very  large  groves  occupy  the  northern  side,  next  the  town. 
That  this  place,  Mr.  Burchell  observes,  should  be  the  only  part  in  all  die  colony  where  it 
grows  wild,  can  be  no  object  of  wonder  to  any  person  who  has  the  least  know  ledge  of  the 
character  of  Cape  botany ; since  the  natural  places  of  growth  of  a multitude  of  other 

equally  contracted.  “ Next  to  the  Heaths,"  says  a late 
intelligent  naturalist,  “for  variety  and  beauty  stand  the 
Proteas.  In  the  stem,  the  leaves,  die  flower,  and  the 
fruit  of  these  plants,  there  appears  such  diversity,  as 
if  nature  had  created  them  with  a view  to  setting 
botanical  arrangement  at  defiance ; and  the  name  im- 
posed on  the  genus  would  seem  to  indicate  that  she 
has  been  in  some  degree  successful.  The  Silver  tree 
(Protea  argentea)  grows  to  the  height  of  a middling- 
sized tree ; while  the  Protea  repens  [Jig.  839.),  at  the 
other  extreme,  creeps  along  the  sand,  and  bears  on  its 
slender  stem,  a flower,  which,  from  its  size  and  colour, 
might  at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for  an  orange.  The  in- 
termediate space  is  occupied  by  upwards  of  sixty  species, 
which  display  an  extraordinary  diversity  in  form  and  habit.  Some  have  small  blossoms 
that  attract  die  attendon  of  no  one  except  the  botanist ; others,  at  the  elevation  of  a few  inches, 
bear  a flower  that  exceeds  in  size  the  crown  of  a hat,  and  strikes  with  wonder  die  most 


indifferent  passenger.  In  die  inflorescence  of  some  species, 
particularly  the  Protca  mellifera  (Jig.  840.),  a vast  quantity  of 
honey  is  secreted,  which  attracts  swarms  of  bees,  beetles,  and 
other  insects,  whose  variegated  colours  and  active  movements 
heighten  the  interest  of  the  scene ; nor  is  this  interest  at  all 
diminished,  when  the  Cape  Humming-bird  (Certhia  chalybea ) 
joins  the  animated  group,  and,  perching  on  the  border  of  the 
chalice,  darts  its  tubular  tongue  into  the  bottom  of  the  flower, 
or  snaps  at  the  insects  as  they  buzz  around. 

5305.  The  colony  owes  some  gratitude  to  the  person  who 
introduced  the  Pine  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Silver  tree. 
The  contrast  is  not  stronger  between  a black  man  and  a white 
than  between  these  trees : yet,  like  them,  they  possess  several 
striking  points  of  resemblance.  The  seeds  in  both,  for  instance, 
are  contained  in  cones ; when  once  cut  down,  neither  of  them 
revives  in  shoots  from  the  trunk ; the  annual  branches  in  both 
spring  out  in  a circle  round  the  stem ; and  in  both,  the  branches. 


us  well  as  the  minute  twigs,  ore  covered  with  leaves.  But  the  leaves  of  the  Pine  are  mere 
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lines,  without  breadth,  smooth,  rigid,  and  of  a dark  green  colour;  whereas  those  of  the 
Silver  tree  are  lance-shaped,  soft,  and  clothed  with  a white  shag,  more  delicate  than  silk, 
which,  blending  its  hue  with  the  white  parenchyma  of  the  leaf,  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
sky-blue  satin.  The  effect  of  a strong  wind  on  the  mingled  foliage  of  these  trees  is  pecu- 
liarly pleasing. 

5306.  The  Silver  tree  is  dioecious.  The  fertile  flowers  are  separated  by  the  scale  of  the 
cone.  After  the  germ  has  been  fecundated,  the  scales  begin  to  grow,  and  at  length  overtop 
the  petals,  gathering  them  in  a bunch,  entirely  concealed  from  view.  When  the  fruit  is 
become  ripe,  the  sun  begins  to  act  on  the  scales;  they  curl  out  at  the  top  and  contract  at 
the  base,  gradually  squeezing  out  the  nut,  until  it  arrives  at  the  aperture,  when,  spreading  out 
the  white  hairy  border  of  the  corolla,  it  assumes  a feathery  appearance,  like  the  seed-down 
of  a syngenesious  plant.  In  this  state  it  remains,  ready  to  be  wafted  by  the  first  gale  that 
blows : but  to  ensure  the  ultimate  object  of  nature,  the  transportation  of  the  seed,  the  long 
capillary  style  and  its  round  stigma  remain  attached  to  it,  and,  the  latter  being  too  large  to 
slip  through  the  narrow  throat  of  the  corolla,  the  seed  is  thus  suspended  by  the  style,  and 
descends  to  the  ground  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an  aeronaut  in  his  parachute. 

5307.  More  numerous  than  the  Protcaceae,  though  of  humbler  growth,  and  bearing 
smaller  but  not  less  brilliant  flowers,  are  the  Fig  Marigolds  (Mesembryanthemum), 
a genus  almost  peculiar  to  Southern  Africa.  The  principal  species  of  this  plant, 
of  which  upwards  of  300  have  been  enumerated,  seem  admirably  adapted  for  fixing  the 
loose  shifting  sand,  with  which  a great  part  of  the  country  is  covered,  spreading  oveT  the 
ground  from  a central  point ; a single  specimen  shades  a great  extent  of  surface,  and  affords 
a singular  relief  to  the  eye,  fatigued  by  the  powerful  refraction  of  light.  In  its  thick  fleshy 
foliage,  it  possesses  a magazine  of  juices,  which  enables  it  to  bear,  without  shrinking,  a long 
privation  of  moisture,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  shelter  to  the  nascent  shoots  of  other 
plants  which  spring  up  in  its  bosom.  The  mucilaginous  capsules  of  the  Hottentot  Fig 
{M.  edule)  are  the  chief  material  of  an  agreeable  preserve.  Nature  has  made  a beautiful 
provision  for  the  increase  of  some  of  the  annual  kinds  of  Fig  Marigold,  in  the  property  of 
the  capsule,  which,  contrary  to  most  fruits  of  the  kind,  is  firmly  closed  in  a period  of  drought 
and  only  opens  and  discharges  the  seed  in  wet  weather,  when  the  parched  and  sandy  deserts 
which  this  plant  inhabits  are  moistened  with  the  prolific  rain.  Even  after  having  been  long 
gathered,  the  capsule  retains  the  same  property,  being  shut  in  a dry  atmosphere  and  readily 
expanding  wide  in  water,  and  very  rapidly  in  warm  water.  Mesembryanthemum  coriarium 
of  Burchell  is  employed  by  the  Hottentots  for  tanning  leather. 

5308.  The  Stapeluey  or  Carrion  Jlowers  841.),  are  a numerous  and  highly  curious 

genus,  with  square,  succulent,  leafless  stems  and 
flowers  resembling  Star-fish.  They  derive  their 
latter  appellation  from  their  abominable  odour, 
which  so  much  resembles  that  of  putrid  meat, 
that  insects  are  deceived  by  it,  and  even  in  our 
hot-houses  (where  1 10 species  are  now  cultivated), 
they  deposit  upon  them  their  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when  the  larvae 
perish  for  want  of  animal  food.  This  is  not  the 
only  service  which  these  unsavoury  plants  render. 
Spiel itiann  brought  home  a species,  well  known  to 
the  Hottentots  by  the  name  of  Gnuap  (Stapetia 
pilifera)  : it  has  an  insipid,  yet  cool  and  watery 
taste,  and  is  used  by  them  for  the  purpose  of 
quenching  thirst ; for  which  purpose  it  would 
seem  Providence  has  designed  it,  by  placing  it 
only  in  hot  and  arid  tracts  of  country.  **  In  pass- 
ing through  the  Karroo,  I expected  to  have  seen  abundance  of  Stapelias,  but  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  appeared.  No  part  of  the  colony  seems  to  be  so  rich  in  them  as  the  dry  sandy  regions 
of  the  western  coast,  where  they  cover  a tract  of  many  degrees  of  latitude  in  extent,  dis- 
appearing to  the  eastward,  though  their  associates,  Aloes,  Mesembryanthomum,  and  Aizoon, 
were  now  and  then  much  farther  north.** 

5309.  Aloe t certainly  arc  far  more  numerous  than  Stapelias,  and  more  remarkable 
for  their  varied  mode  of  growth,  and  the  curious  form  of  their  succulent  leaves,  than  for 
the  elegance  of  their  flowers,  though  many  of  them,  especially  the  larger  kinds,  are  not 
destitute  of  beauty.  Mr.  Burchell  observed  in  his  excursions,  when  halting  for  the  night  in 
a rocky  situation,  near  a small  river,  the  fine  scarlet  blossoms  of  a new  kind  of  Aloe  ( A . 
claviflora  Burch.)  decorating  the  barren  rocks,  and  giving  a certain  gay  and  cultivated 
look  to  a spot,  which,  without  It,  would  have  appeared  a rude  neglected  waste. 

5310.  As  U is  not  possible  to  preserve  the  Aloe  tribe  ( ^g.842.)  for  the  herbarium,  and  as  they 
have  not  been  studied  in  their  native  deserts,  all  that  w-c  know  of  them,  or  nearly  so,  is  from 
the  species  cultivated  in  our  green-houses,  and  these  amount  to  1 70  different  kinds.  Among 
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them!  the  Aloe  dichotoma,  is  not  the  least  remarkable ; the  Cokenboom,  or  the  Quiver 

tree  of  the  Hottentots,  so  called,  because  natives 
of  the  western  coast  make  their  quivers  of  its 
wood.  Aloe  spicata  is  said  to  be  extensively  cul- 
tivated at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  obtain 
from  it  Hepatic  Aloes,  like  that  of  the  Barbadoes 
Aloe  ( A . soccotrina).  The  place  of  the  Cactuses 

(a  genus  wholly  unknown  to  the  Old  World) 
seems  to  be  occupied  by  a peculiar  and  very  exten- 
sive group  of  Euphorbias,  which  have  the  fantastic 
arid  varied  forms  of  that  singular  tribe,  and  occu- 
py the  very  same  arid  and  rocky  situations.  Many 
of  them  rise  to  a vast  height,  with  their  highly 
succulent  and  often  prickly  and  angled  stems  and 
branches  not  unlike  candelabra.  The  acrid  milky 
juice  is  in  them  highly  elaborated  ; and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  men  and  cattle  suffer  from  the  great 
abundance  of  these  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
afford  a most  powerful  poison  (especially  E.  mam- 
mil  laris),  by  which  the  wounds  inflicted  by  arrows 
and  assagays  are  rendered  most  deadly.  Vaillant 
mentions  the  great  sufferings  he  underwent,  by 
treading  with  his  bare  feet  upon  the  thorny  Eu- 
phorbia meloformis  (Jig.  843.).  E.  tuberosus,  and 
many  other  species,  are  reported  to  occasion  the  strangury  at  a certain  time  of  the  year  to 
cattle  browsing  upon  them  ; and  tills  statement  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  Mr.  Burchell’s 
8*13  oxen  being  taken  ill  of  that  disorder  in  spots  where  those  plants 
abounded.  The  Tamus  elephantopus  (Jig.  844.)  ( Testudinarta 
Salisb.  and  Burch.)  is  a very  remarkable  plant,  now  well  known 
in  the  grcen.houses  of  the  curious.  The  mountains  of  Graaf- 
Reynet,  says  the  latter  author,  are  the  native  soil  of  this 
extraordinary  production,  which  is  called  Hottentot's  Brood 
{Hottentot's  Bread).  Its  bulb  stands  entirely  above  ground, 
and  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  frequently  three  feet  in  height 
and  diameter.  It  is  closely  studded  with  angular  ligneous 
protuberances,  which  give  it  some  resemblance  to  the  shell  of 
a tortoise.  The  inside  is  a fleshy  substance,  like  a turnip  in 
consistence  and  colour.  From  the  top  rise  several  annual 
twining  stems.  The  Hottentots  eat  the  inner  substance,  which  is  considered  not  unwhole- 
some, baked  on  the  embers.  It  will  easily  be  believed  that  this  food  may  not  be  very  unlike 
the  East  Indian  Yam,  since  the  plant  belongs  to  a very  closely  allied  genus.  Other 
remarkable  genera,  or  tribes,  inhabiting  the  Cape,  are  the  Iridew,  whose  gaudy  flowers, 
for  a short  season,  give  beauty  and  life,  as  it  were,  to  the  sandy  deserts,  after  which  their 
light  and  scaly  or  tunicatcd  bulbs  are  dispersed  far  and  wide  by  the  winds ; the  interesting 
terrestrial  Orchidem  {Jig.  845.),  whose  large  and  brilliant  blossoms  are  scarcely  exceeded  by 
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those  of  the  parasitic  species  of  Tropical  America  ; the  Restiaccae,  a family  which  the  Cap*? 
shares  in  common  with  New  Holland,  some  individuals  of  which,  especially  Restia  tec- 
tomm,  afford  excellent  thatching  for  houses ; numerous  grasses  ; shrubby  Boragineir,  with 
vivid  blossoms,  particularly  belonging  to  the  genus  Echium  ; numerous  species  of  Celastms, 
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of  Lobcliaccie,  of  Pbylica,  Bruma,  Thesium,  and  Chironia ; the  splendid  Strelitzia  {Jig.  846.), 
g/jg  so  named  by  Mr.  Alton,  in  compliment  to  the  queen  of 
George  III.,  “ and  which  stands,*’  says  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
u on  the  sure  basis  of  botanical  knowledge  and  zeal,  to  which 
I can  bear  an  ample  and  very  disinterested  testimony;"  — 
numerous  plants  of  the  Natural  Order  Rutacc®,  to  which 
belongs  the  Diosma,  the  powerfully  scented  Buku  • of  the 
Hottentots  (who  take  delight  in  mixing  it  with  grease  and 
smearing  their  bodies  with  it),  and  now  of  our  Pharmacopoeias ; 
Apocynen  (including  Stapelias),  several  Umbelliferte,  some 
of  them  very  remarkable,  among  which  is  the  Tondelblad, 
or  tinder-plant  (Hernias  riepauperata),  whose  down  supplies 
the  natives  with  tinder,  and  which  may  be  removed  from  the 
leaves  in  an  entire  mass  (so  closely  are  the  fibres  interwoven), 
and  stretched  out  so  as  to  be  modelled  into  little  caps,  stockings, 
Ac.,  to  which  the  impression  of  the  veining  of  the  leaves  gives 
a beautiful  appearance : in  this  form  the  tomentum  is  often 
brought  to  this  country : numerous  kinds  of  Rhus,  Cluytia, 
Pharnaceum,  Statice,  Crassula,  and  other  genera  of  the  same 
family,  Ornithogalum,  Anthericum,  Lachenalia,  Asparagus, 
J uncus,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  Juncus  serratus: — “ Many  rivers,"  Mr.  Burchdl 
observes,  “ are  choked  up  with  the  plant  called  Palmiet  (Juncus  serratus)  by  the  colonists, 
and  from  which  one  river,  in  particular,  derives  its  name.  Some  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
this  plant  may  be  gained  by  imagining  a vast  number  of  Ananas,  or  Pine-apple  plants, 
without  fruit,  so  thickly  crowded  together  as  to  cover  the  sides,  and  even  the  middle,  of  the 
stream,  standing  seldom  higher  than  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface,  but  generally  under 
water,  whenever  the  river  swells  above  its  ordinary  height.  The  stems  which  support  them 
are  of  the  thickness  of  a man's  arm:  black,  and  of  a very  tough  and  spongy  substance; 
generally  simple,  though  not  rarely  divided  into  one  or  two  branches.  They  rise  up  from  the 
bottom,  not  often  in  on  upright  posture,  but  inclined  by  the  force  of  the  current.  They  have 
very  much  the  growth  of  Dragon-trees  {Drachma),  or  of  some  palms,  from  which  latter  resem- 
blance they  have  obtained  their  name  — Cliflbrtia,  a curious  genus  in  Rosacea?  ; numerous 
Salviae,  several  species  of  Scrophularinae  and  Selagineae ; a remarkable  genus  of  Crucifer®, 
Hcliophila,  many  of  whose  species  have  blue  flowers,  an  unusual  colour  in  that  natural 
order;  a vast  quantity  of  Geraniacea?,  particularly  of  the  genus  Pelargonium,  which  are  almost 
peculiar  to  the  Cape ; Herman nia,  and  some  Malvaceae  Polygala?  abound ; as  do  Legu- 
niinosa*,  among  which  are  several  confined  to  that  country,  and  highly  ornamental,  as 
Lebeckia,  Rafnia,  JLiparia,  Hypocal  vptus,  Sarcopbyllum,  Aspalathus,  Hallia,  fee.  Indigo- 
fer® prevail  very  much,  and  the  Acacias,  which  present  some  remarkable  species.  A.  vera 
and  A.  capensis  are  often  loaded  with  large  lumps  of  very  good  and  clear  gum,  and  they 
have  so  great  a resemblance  to  the  true  Acacia  of  the  ancients,  or  the  tree  which  yields  the 
gum-arabic,  as  to  have  been  considered  the  same  species.  Wherever  these  trees  are 
wounded,  the  gum  exudes ; and  it  is  probable  that  a large  crop  might  thus  be  annually 
obtained  without  destroying  them.  If  a computation  could  be  made  of  the  quantity  that 
might  be  obtained  from  those  trees,  only,  which  skirt  the  river  Gariep  and  its  branches, 
amounting  to  a line  of  wood  (reckoning  both  sides)  of  more  than  2000  miles,  it  might  be 

worth  while  to  teach  and  encourage  the  natives  to 
collect  it,  which  they  would  readily  do,  if  they 
knew  that  tobacco  could  always  be  had  in  ex- 
change. Indeed,  the  supply  thus  obtained  would 
be  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  consumption  of 
Britain.  The  Acacia  capensis  (Jig.  847.)  (2>oorw- 
fcoom),  or  Thom  tree,  Wittedoom  ( Whitethorn ),  and 
Karrodoom  (Karrothom)  has  straight  white  thorns, 
two  to  four  inches  long,  and  is  certainly  the  roost 
abundant  and  widely  disseminated  tree  of  the  extra- 
tropical  parts  of  Southern  Africa.  Acacia  Girafl® 
abounds  in  the  Bichuana  country,  and  was  first 
noticed  by  Mr.  Burchel),  who  saw  it  there  for  the 
first  time,  and  describes  it  os  a remarkable  species,  having  thick  brown  thorns  and  an 


• « A Hottentot  being  severely  wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a gun,  hUcoropamom  exprw*cd*oinuch  faith 
in  the  powers  of  Boekoe^iyu  {Bwiuw  rinrgar'  as  a wash  to  cleanse  and  heal  the  wound,  that  1 allowed  it  to 
be  used  Our  small  stock  of  this  liquid  toon  tilling,  ssc  had  recourse  to  an  infusion  of  the  Ihosma  leave,  m 
brandy,  with  which  the  wound  was  washed  night  and  morning  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  effoct  of  this 
application  being  very  satisfactory.  This  Bockoc  or  Bucku-iuyu  is  made  by  simply  putting  the  leave*  of 
Btosma  *cr  rati  folia,  or  some  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  into  a bottle  of  cold  *»uc|t*r,  and  leaving  them 
to  steep ; the  vinegar  being  esteemed  in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  the  infusion  has  been  made,  and 
sometimes  turning  to  a mucilage.’* 
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oval  pod  of  a solid  mealy  substance  within,  and  which  never  opens  as  those  of  other 
Acacias : in  this  resembling  only  the  A.  atomipbylla.  The  head  of  it  is  thick  and  spread* 
ing,  and  of  a highly  peculiar  form,  which  distinguishes  it  at  a great  distance.  It  is  called 
Kam eel-doom  ( Camei-thom ),  because  the  camelopard  browses  chiefly  on  it ; and  is  one  of 
the  largest  trees  in  these  regions.  Its  wood  is  excessively  hard  and  heavy,  of  a dark  or 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  is  used  by  the  Bichuanas  for  their  smaller  domestic  utensils, 
as  spoons,  knife-handles,  &c.  Though  other  species  resemble  the  A.  GirafTa?  in  form  and 
growth,  yet  the  pod  alone  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  easily  from  all  others.  A.  detinens  is 
so  called  by  Mr.  Burchell  from  the  following  circumstance.  Describing  die  country  about 
Zand  Valley  (Sand  Valley)  in  lat.  29°  48',  he  says : — “ The  largest  shrubs  were  nearly  five 
feet  high,  a plant  quite  new  to  me,  but  well  known  to  the  Klaarwater  people  by  the  name  of 
Haakedoorn  (Hooktkom).  I was  preparing  to  cut  some  specimens,  when,  though  proceed- 
ing with  the  utmost  caution,  a small  twig  caught  hold  of  one  sleeve.  While  trying  to  dis- 
engage myself  with  the  other  hand,  both  arms  were  seized  by  these  rapacious  thorns,  and 
the  more  I tried  to  extricate  myself,  the  more  entangled  I became ; till,  at  last,  it  seized 
hold  of  my  hat  also,  and  convinced  me  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  free  but  by 
main  force,  and  at  the  expense  of  tearing  all  my  clothes.  I therefore  called  for  help,  and 
two  of  my  men  came  and  released  me  by  cutting  off  the  troublesome  branches.  In  revenge 
for  this  ill-treatment,  1 determined  to  give  to  the  tree  a name,  which  should  serve  to 
caution  future  travellers  against  venturing  within  its  clutches.”  The  roots  of  A.  ele- 
phantinum  constitute  a favourite  food  of  the  elephant.  The  Compositae  are  extremely 
widely  dispersed ; many  being  woody  kinds,  especially  of  Aster,  while  the  number  and 

variety  of  the  Gnaphaliums  and  Xeranthemums 
(Jig.  848.)  are  quite  astonishing:  many  of  them 
retain  the  form  and  colour  of  the  flower  long 
after  they'  have  been  gathered,  and  hence  derive 
their  name  of  Everlastings.  A great  variety  of 
timber  is  found  along  the  tract  of  coast  that 
stretches  to  Plettenberg’s  Bay,  a distance  of  nearly 
200  miles;  but  the  indolence  or  apathy  of  the 
Dutch  rendered  it  of  little  use  to  the  colonists. 
The  only  kind  that  has  been  introduced  into  gene- 
ral use  is  the  Geel  Hout  (Tarns  elongata ),  which 
is  employed  in  house-building.  For  furniture, 
they  occasionally  use  Stink  Hout  (Laurus  teter* 
rima ),  though  the  execrable  odour  it  diffuses  for 
owuHAurw  un>  uiuurritBxuia.  some  time  after  it  has  been  worked,  forms  a well- 

grounded  objection  to  its  general  adoption.  It  possesses  the  colour,  hardness,  and  dura- 
bility of  tlie  heart  of  oak. 

5311.  The  vegetable  productions  of  the  country  surrounding  Algoa  Bay  are,  in  many 
respects,  different  from  those  of  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town.  The  Heaths  and  Proteas 
almost  disappear,  and  in  their  room  are  numerous  species  of  Aloe  and  Euphorbia. 
These,  for  the  most  part,  garnish  the  rocks  and  precipices,  the  Aloe  perfoliata  alone 
occupies  the  plains,  and,  with  its  superb  scarlet  spikes,  resembles,  at  a distance,  skir- 
mishing parties  of  British  soldiers.  A singular  species  of  Euphorbia  ( E . Caput  Me- 
dusa?) grows  also  in  the  plains  among  the  grass,  where  it  appears  as  a round  ball, 
without  stem  or  leaves,  and  bears  a striking  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  common  Echinus. 
In  dry  weather  the  cattle  eat  it  for  the  sake  of  its  juice.  Many  useful  plants  grow 
here,  “ the  stem  of  Zamia  cycadifolia,  when  stripped  of  its  leaves,  resembles  a large  Pine 
Apple.  It  is  called  the  Hottentot  Bread  Fruit.  These  people  bury  it  for  some  months  in 
the  ground,  then  pound  it,  and  extract  a quantity  of  farinaceous  matter  of  the  nature  of 
sago.  With  infinite  labour  they  dig  the  root  of  a species  of  Antholyza,  which  lodges  at  the 
depth  of  a foot  or  more  in  the  hardest  gravelly  soil.  To  accomplish  this,  they  are  under  the 
necessity  of  using  an  iron  crow-bar,  and  the  produce  of  half  an  hour's  toil,  which  they  call 
Untjie,  does  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a chestnut.  Various  other  bulbs  of  the  classes  Hex- 
andria  and  Triandria  are  esculent ; but  the  long  period  of  time  requisite  for  their  full  deve- 
lopement  will  for  ever  prevent  their  cultivation  as  an  article  of  food.  The  flowering  spikes 
of  the  Aponogeton  distnehyon,  known  by  the  name  of  Water  Untjie,  are  in  high  repute  as 
a pickle.  The  Arctopus  echinatus  has  recently  acquired  a considerable  share  of  reputation 
as  an  antisyphilitic.  It  was  tried  by  some  British  medical  men,  whose  report  was  favourable. 
The  discovery  of  its  virtues  is  due  to  the  Malays,  who  have  long  used  it.  The  root  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  parsnep,  and  is  the  only  part  employed,  being  boiled  in 
water,  and  the  decoction  administered  to  the  extent  of  a quart  daily,  operating  without  any 
perceptible  effect  on  the  constitution.  The  Candleberry  Myrtle  ( Myrica  querdfolia)  grows 
along  the  coast,  on  dr)*  sandy  plains,  exposed  to  the  sea  air,  where  hardly  any  other  plant 
will  vegetate.  The  wax  is  in  the  form  of  a rough  crust,  investing  the  berries,  and  is  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  them  in  water,  straining  the  decoction,  and  suffering  it  to  cool.  It  is  of 
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a greenish  colour,  and  possesses  the  hardness,  without  the  tenacity,  of  bees*  wax.  When 
made  into  candles,  it  gives  a very  fine  light. 

5312.  Fungi,  as  well  as  Lichens  and  Mosses,  are  so  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
interior  of  Southern  Africa,  that,  of  the  Fungi,  the  first  which  Mr.  Burchett  saw  on  his 
journey  was  at  Klaarwater,  after  travelling  for  five  months.  Indeed,  it  could  be  hardly  ex* 
petted  that  the  parched  soil  of  the  Cape  would  suit  the  growth  of  the  Cryptogamiie,  which 
mostly  delight  in  moisture. 

5313.  It  is  well  known  that  Table  Mountain  is  an  object  of  attraction  to  every  one  who 
has  visited  the  Cape  : its  fiat  top,  called  the  Table  Land,  is  about  two  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  of  various  breadths,  but  nowhere  exceeding  a mile.  The  height  is 
estimated  at  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a common  saying  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Cape  Town,  that  when  the  Devil  spreads  his  tablecloth  on  the  mountain,  you 
may  look  for  a strong  south-east  wind.  In  the  whole  system  of  meteorology,  there  is  not  a 
more  infallible  prognostic.  The  Devil’s  tablecloth  is  a thin  sheet  of  white  vapour,  which  is 
seen  rushing  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  while  the  sky  all  around  is  serene  and  un- 
clouded. The  rapidity  of  its  descent  resembles  that  of  water  pouring  over  the  face  of  n 
rock.  The  air,  at  the  same  time,  begins  to  be  agitated  in  the  valley ; and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  the  whole  town  is  involved  in  dust  and  darkness.  Instantly  the  streets  are  de- 
serted, every  window  and  door  is  shut  up,  and  Cape  Town  is  as  still  as  if  it  were  visited 
by  the  plague  Sometimes,  instead  of  a sheet  of  vapour,  an  immense  cloud  envelopes  the 
mountain,  and,  stretching  out  on  all  sides,  like  a magnificent  canopy,  shades  the  town  and 
the  adjacent  country  from  the  sun.  The  inferior  boundary  of  this  cloud  is  regulated,  pro- 
bably, by  various  circumstances ; among  others,  by  the  strength  of  the  wind  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  the  Table  Valley.  The  influence  of  the  latter  is  to  be  inferred  from 
ti»e  fact,  that  though  the  cloud  never  descends  further  than  half  way  into  the  hot  parched 
amphitheatre  of  Cape  Town,  it  may  be  observed  on  the  side  of  Camp's  Bay,  rolling  down 
in  immense  volumes  to  the  very  sea,  over  which  it  sometimes  stretches  farther  than  the  eye 
can  follow  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  singular  than  the  appearance  of  this  cloud.  It  is  con- 
tinually rushing  down  to  a certain  point  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  there  vanishing. 
Fleeces  are  seen,  from  time  to  time,  tom  from  its  skirts  by  the  strength  of  the  wind.  Boat- 
ing and  whirling,  as  it  were,  in  a vortex  over  the  town,  and  then  gradually  dissolving  away. 
But  the  main  body  remains,  as  if  it  were  nailed  to  the  mountain,  and  bids  defiance  to  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  gale.  There  is  a constant  verdure  maintained  on  this  mountain  by 
the  moisture  deposited  from  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  frequented  by 
botanists.  M.  Ecklon  gives  the  following  account  of  his  ascent,  in  a work  very  little 
known  in  this  country,  namely,  the  Botanische  Zeitung,  for  July,  1827,  published  at  Ratis- 
bon  ; and  with  this  we  shall  conclude  our  already,  we  fear,  too  much  extended  account  of 
the  vegetation  of  this  celebrated  promontory : — 

“ Numerous  violent  showers,  accompanied  with  hail,  had,  almost  daily,  for  four  long 
weeks,  frustrated  every  attempt  of  ours  to  undertake  a botanical  tour,  in  which  we  hoped  to 
examine  the  vegetation  of  Table  Mountain,  during  the  winter  season.  The  top  was  con- 
stantly covered  with  clouds,  which  rendered  the  ascent  impossible  ; but  as  the  unusual  cold 
of  this  year  gave  reason  to  expect  that  ice  would  be  found  on  the  summit,  I was  the  more 
curious  to  see  the  effect  which  it  would  produce  on  vegetation ; and  the  occurrence  of  two 
fine  wintry  days  enabled  us  to  start.  My  friend  Heil,  the  companion  of  all  my  wanderings, 
accompanied  me  on  this  occasion.  It  was  a beautiful  day,  scarcely  a cloud  dimming  the 
clear  blue  sky.  Our  ascent  lay  among  the  gardens  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
fresh  verdure,  interspersed  with  the  many-coloured  blossoms  of  Oxalis  and  Hypoxis, 
that  were  called  forth  by  the  rain,  ornamented  the  lower  region.  By  the  garden  walls 
flowered  the  shrubs  Muralta,  Heisteria,  Senecio  rosmarinifolius,  Othonna  abrotani  folia, 
Nottca  (Selago)  corymbosa,  Cluytia  pulcbella,  &c.  The  water  of  the  great  stream  from  the 
Table  Mountain  rolled  down  with  great  violence.  The  road  ceases  at  the  water-mill  above 
the  gardens,  and  we  ascended  briskly,  finding  Erica  bar  cans, 
Phylica  buxifolia  with  seed,  Achyranthes  aspera,  Mora  grandi- 
flora,  and  Cluytia  polygonoides.  A little  bird  (Silvia  Pastor?) 
enticed  out  by  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  whistled  his  grasshopper 
note  in  the  miller’s  fig  trees,  and  even  here,  amid  all  the  riches 
of  Flora,  the  lingering  wish  that  we  could  but  hear  the  nightingale 
of  our  native  land,  convinced  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  wride 
world  capable  of  completely  satisfying  the  wider  wishes  of  the 
human  heart.  While  ascending  the  rock  still  more  toward  the 
table  land,  and  between  the  pieces  of  rock,  Penaea  mucronata,  Aga- 
tbosma  villosa,  Blechnum  australe,  Ptcris  calomclnnos,  Cheihmthes 
capenxis,  C.  hirtn,  C.  pteroides,  Asplenium  furcatum,  and  at  the 
great  brook,  Lomaria  capensis  and  the  CalJa  arthiopica  f fig.  849.), 
now  appeared  with  multitudes  of  blossoms.  The  beautiful  day  bad 
attracted  another  party  to  the  Table  Mountain,  as  we  perceived  by  a 
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white  flag  waring  on  the  summit.  The  vegetation  at  Plalle  Klipp,  owing  to  the  late  con- 
tinued wet  weather,  had  assumed  quite  an  European  aspect.  I gathered  Cyperus  lanceus, 
Viola  angustifolia,  a Campanula,  Cema  turbinata,  Stachys  tctliiopica,  and  Morava  collina.  Wc 
were  here  in  the  region  of  the  Silver  tree,  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  JLeucadendron 
argenteum  forms  a small  forest,  at  between  500  and  1000  feet  from  the  Lowenberg,  running 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  Devil’s  Berg  and  Table  Mountain  to  Constantia.  The  lovely 
Protea  mellifera,  with  red,  reddish  and  white  flowers,  was  here  in  full  bloom,  and  a Thesium, 
by  the  great  brittleness  of  its  stem,  w as  near  letting  me  fall,  os  I clung  to  it  to  aid  me  in  the 
ascent.  Cassytha  flliforrois  had  almost  covered  a tree  of  Virgilia  capcnsis,  above  20  feet 
high.  Plalle  Klippe  consists  of  granite,  striped  with  horizontal  layers  of  grey  greenstone ; 
at  some  hundred  feet  higher  up  is  the  Witte  Klippe,  a large  granite  rock  with  a sloping  top, 
over  which  the  water  runs,  and  as  there  was  abundance  of  water  at  this  season,  it  formed  a 
most  beautiful  scene.  The  view  was  romantic  : before  us  rose  the  tali  steep  mass  of  rock 
of  the  Table  Mountain,  not  a cloud  obscured  the  clear  sky,  and  only  in  the  greater  distance  to 
the  north,  a thick  whitish  fog  intercepted  the  prospect  of  the  whole  chain  of  mountains.  The 
highest  point  of  the  Hottentot’s  Holland  Mountain,  Stettenbosch,  Drakenstein,  and  Tul- 
bagh,  which  may  be  considered  as  1000  feet  higher  than  Table  Mountain,  were  covered 
with  snow.  The  onward  road  led  through  various  shrubs,  among  which  I observed  Bubon 
galbanum,  Royena  glabra,  R.  hirsuta,  Celastrus  lucidus,  Plectronia  ventosa,  Cassinia  Mau- 
rocenia,  Rhus  angustifolium,  R.  tomentosum  and  lanceum.  Polygala  myrtifolia,  an  Aster, 
Martynia  acris,  Gnidia  oppo&itifolia ; while  among  these,  in  the  sandy  spots,  Romulea 
fragrans,  Lichtensteinia  laevigata,  and  Bulbine  recurva,  began  to  shoot  up  and  blossom. 
Numerous  cows,  one  of  which  had  a calf  that  suffered  us  to  drive  it  away  far  more  patiently 
than  a German  animal  would  have  done,  hurried  from  us,  and  they  made  their  escape  into 
flowering  plants  of  Diosma  oppositifolia,  Hydrocotyle  tomentosa,  an  Aster  with  blue 
flowers,  Adenandra  uuiflora,  Asclepias  arborescens,  Euphorbia  tuberosa,  and  E.  latifolia. 
In  the  third  region,  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  a beautiful  waterfall  invited  us  to 
rest  and  refresh  ourselves.  A thermometer  which  we  had  brought  indicated  55°  in  the 
shade  and  70°  in  the  sun,  at  10  a.  m.  Round  the  waterfall  I saw  Kiggelaria  africana 
with  fruit,  Cunonia  capcnsis  out  of  flower,  Hypocalyptus  canescens,  Todea  africana, 
Eriocephalus  racemosus,  Myrica  serrata,  M.  quercifolia,  Berckheya  cihata,  and  Protea 
lepidocarpon.  Proceeding  onwards,  and  still  ascending,  we  approached  the  right  cleft, 
which  leads  to  the  summit,  between  steep  rocky  walls.  But,  to  our  great  mortification,  we 
found  the  entire  flora  of  the  place  destroyed  by  a fire  that  had  been  kindled  about  two 
months  ago.  Nothing  but  burnt  stumps  remained  of  the  lovely  shrubs  that  had  excited  my 
admiration  on  a previous  excursion,  and  long  must  it  be  ere  their  former  beauty  can  return. 
Such  fires  are  kindled  and  kept  up  during  calm  weather  by  the  proprietors  of  Silver  tree 
plantations,  to  prevent  such  a circumstance  accidentally  occurring  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  before-mentioned  strong  south-east  winds,  which  not  only  might  destroy  all  the  trees,  but 
prove  highly  dangerous  to  the  town.  Only  on  Oxalis  variegata  appeared  between  the  con- 
sumed stumps,  and  behind  a piece  of  rock  we  observed  a shrub  of  Brunia,  with  all  its  leaves 
and  most  of  its  blossoms  burnt  off.  Pieces  of  broken  glass  and  old  shoes,  which  lay  scat- 
tered every  where  on  the  ground,  showed  the  difficulty  of  ascending  the  Table  Mountain. 
The  fire  had  not,  however,  reached  the  great  defile,  where  some  African  plants  appeared; 
but  nature,  in  general,  seemed  as  dead,  und  only  Arnica  piloselloides,  an  Arctotis,  and  some 
leaves  appeared,  where  I had  before  found  Agapantlius  minor,  Amaryllis  samiensis; 
and  Atragene  angustifolia.  To  the  eye  of  a botanist,  the  scorched  ground  and  con- 
sumed vegetation  looked  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Gnaphalium  capitatum  and  Arnica 
lanata  now  appeared  in  separate  spots,  and  broken  branches  covered  with  Parmelia  and 
Usnea  lay  scattered  at  our  feet,  wafted  by  the  wind  from  the  ravines  of  the  rock.  We  were 
now  about  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  here  the  fire  had  stopped.  At  this 
elevation  we  found  Aster  cymbalarifolius,  a Buchnera,  and  Solanum  nigrum  among  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  view  around  us  was  truly  majestic  ; added  to  which,  the  drops 
of  rain,  driven  by  the  wind  from  the  lofty  rocks  and  steep  cliffs,  reflected  back  the  clear 
sunbeams,  and  presented  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  A sudden  whirlwind  lifted  up  a 
broken  bush  of  Erica  that  lay  far  beneath  us,  and  carried  it  in  a moment  high  over  the 
Table  Mountains.  We  had  accomplished  two  thirds  of  the  ascent  at  1 1.  a.  m.,  and  arrived 
at  a small  cavern  in  the  rock,  where  there  is  always  some  water,  that  proves  in  the  warm 
season  a great  refreshment  to  the  weary  traveller.  There  Erica  purpurea,  and  some 
Restiones,  were  still  in  bloom.  The  defile  now  became  narrower,  and  the  pieces  of  rock 
over  which  we  must  clamber  increased  in  size  : the  cold  was  also  more  sensibly  felt  at  our 
fingers’  ends,  the  thermometer  standing  at  43°.  Several  mosses  grew  on  the  moist  sides  of 
the  rock.  We  sought  the  sunshine  now  as  gladly  as  in  this  situation  we  generally  court 
the  shade  ; but  its  beams  gave  no  more  warmth  than  the  March  sun  does  in  Germany.  An 
Anthyllis,  many  species  of  Restio,  and  the  Osteospermum  ilicifolium,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
plain  of  Table  Mountain,  here  greeted  our  eyes;  and  the  latter  first  manifested  its  presence 
by  the  strong  smell  of  its  leaves.  Many  specimens  of  the  Klipp  dachrcn  ( Ilyrax  capcnsis ) 
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peeped  out  from  among  the  pieces  of  rock,  but  escaped  immediately  on  seeing  us ; still 
their  curiosity  is  so  great  that  they  soon  reappear,  and  a person,  by  standing  quietly  a little 
while,  may  easily  shoot  them.  Their  flesh  is  good  eating,  and  has  the  flavour  of  hare. 
Not  a bird  could  be  either  seen  or  heard  : but  the  frogs  and  grasshoppers  made  plenty  of 
noise.  On  the  sides  of  the  rocky  projections  are  Chinese  characters,  and  many  names, 
which  are  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  had  accomplished  this 
ascent  before  us,  gave  assurance  that  we  had  attained  the  highest  point,  and  at  ll|  a.m. 
we  had  accordingly  isr  ued  from  the  defile  and  gained  the  plain.  The  party  whose  flag  we 
had  seen  from  below  was  preparing  to  descend.  The  horizon  to  the  south-east  was  covered 
with  thick  clouds,  which  intercepted  the  otherwise  beautiful  prospect  over  the  semi-insular 
Cape,  and  warned  us  to  prepare  for  our  return.  No  delay  was  possible,  as  the  mountain 
would  shortly  be  covered  with  clouds.  Indeed,  every  object  presented  a most  wintry 
appearance.  Erica  physodes  and  some  plants  of  Aster  linearis  exhibited  a few  blos- 
soms ; while  others,  as  Drosera  cuneifolia  and  Villarsia  ovata,  were  beginning  to  throw 
out  young  shoots.  The  wind  now  commenced  blowing  violently  from  the  north-west,  and 
black  clouds  covered  the  Kasteelsberg  before  us,  so  that  we  hastened  to  regain  the  defile,  lest, 
being  enwrapped  in  clouds,  we  should  lose  our  way  and  be  precipitated  from  the  steep  sides 
of  the  rock  ; as  it  is  common  for  the  dense  mist  to  hide  every  object  beyond  two  feet  before 
us.  Besides  the  defile  by  which  we  ascended,  there  is  another,  tliat  goes  down  on  the  western 
side  over  Van  Kamp's  Bay ; but  the  steepness  of  the  rocks  about  the  middle  do  not  allow 
it  to  be  used.  About  eighty  feet  from  the  summit,  in  this  latter  defile,  is  the  only  spring 
that  is  on  the  top  of  the  Table  Mountain,  and  which  never  fails  in  the  driest  weather.  Here 
we  found  Erica  physodos  abundantly  in  full  flower;  also  E.  purpurea,  Staavia  glutinosa. 
Protea  cynaroides,  and  P.  speciosa,  both  in  seed,  Othonna  abrotani folia,  Agathosma  imbricata, 
Gnaphalium  cephalophorum,  Erica  Lebana  in  seed,  Phylica  ericoides,  Gnidia  acabra,  and  a 
red  lichen  on  the  pieces  of  rock.  There  were  very  few  plants  in  blossom  in  this  gene- 
rally rich  defile.  The  thermometer  indicated  43°  in  the  shade  and  55°  in  the  sun  at  1 r.  m.; 
at  which  hour  it  was  66°  in  the  shade  at  Cape  Town.  Being  very  hungry,  we  sat  down 
in  the  shade  to  take  our  dinners,  encamping  beside  the  stream,  where  our  tablecloth  was 
spread  of  the  young  verdure  of  Restiones,  Pens*  mucronata.  Lobelia  pinifolia,  Hernias 
capitata,  H.  depauperata,  Clutia  tabu  laris,  Osteospemium  ilicifolium,  Senerio  purpurea, 
and  Aster  filiformis.  Van  Kamp’s  Bay,  below  us,  was  covered  with  white  clouds  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  extending,  like  a mass  of  snow,  over  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  wind 
blew  strong  through  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  lifted  the  clouds  still  higher  and 
nearer  towards  us,  though  a clear  blue  sky  still  appeared  immediately  over-head.  After  our 
meal  we  again  sought  for  mosses  on  the  rocks,  and  found,  besides  an  Erica,  a Campanula, 
aud  Cliffortia,  but  not  in  blossom.  Cunonia  capensis,  likewise  past  flower,  grew  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rock,  and  Scliizica  pectinata  with  dried  fructification.  Above  us,  on  tbo 
high  rock  tliat  surrounded  us,  we  noticed  a beautiful  shrub,  that  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  red  flowers:  my  friend  determined  to  obtain  it,  though  I assured  him,  from  telescopic 
observation,  tliat  the  apparent  red  blossoms  were  only  the  red  fruit  of  Lcucadendron  py ra- 
mi dale,  and  such  it  proved  to  be,  though  he  also  brought  down  fine  flowering  specimens  of 
Pensea  squamosa  and  several  Ericas.  At  about  half  past  2 r.  m.  we  returned  to  the  northern 
defile,  and  there  began  our  descent,  going  back  by  the  way  we  came.  My  friend  had  the 
misfortune  to  sprain  his  foot  while  returning,  which  rendered  our  walk  slow  and  difficult, 
but,  happily,  no  disagreeable  consequence  ensued  ; and,  in  spite  of  this  delay,  we  regained 
Cape  Town  by  moonlight,  at  about  7 r.  m.” 

Subsect.  S.  Zoology* 

5314.  Of  the  zoological  peculiarities  of  Southern  Africa,  we  have  already  spoken.  In  no 
region  of  the  globe  does  there  appear  so  great  a number  of  quadrupeds,  and  these,  too,  of  the 
largest  dimensions.  The  limits  of  this  zoological  region  is  very  uncertain  ; inasmuch  as  of 
all  this  part  of  the  African  peninsula,  we  know  little  beyond  the  Gariep  to  the  north-west ; 
while  the  borders  of  the  Great  Fish  River  (forming  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  on  the 
south- western  coast),  are  the  farthest  limits,  in  this  direction,  hitherto  reached  by  scientific 
travellers.  Mr.  Burchell,  indeed,  has  penetrated  the  interior  deserts  to  lat-  26°  south,  and 
his  researches  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  animals  of  central  equinoctial  Africa  do  not 
materially  differ  from  those  of  the  Great  Karroos  which  bound  the  territories  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  The  chief  seat,  therefore,  of  the  zoology  of  Southern  Africa  must  be 
sought  for  in  that  immense  line  of  forests  w hich  border  the  coast,  and  have  been  traced  from 
Bosjesveld  to  the  bounds  of  the  Great  Fish  River : these  extend,  in  all  probability,  to  an  im- 
measurable distance  farther,  and  form  a belt  of  eternal  verdure,  between  the  arid  deserts  of 
the  interior  and  the  more  fertile  borders  of  the  coast. 

5315.  The  surprising  number  and  variety  of  quadruped*  which  naturalists  have  detected 
in  this  region  will  be  better  understood  by  the  following  list;  equally  interesting  both  to  the 
scientific  zoologist  and  to  the  future  traveller:  — 
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CcrctfK-efott  pffldilhwtii.  fUd-ranlid 
Vmkn. 

jorcAriu*.  Pig-faced  Ba- 


CjuuK*yk 

PMTOfKn  LascMt  Sm.  Lcacfc't  Bat. 

Kbirv >k>i>hiu  ticoSfiw,  if  Am.  Gf^Tt^Vfiai. 
Njnjfa  c.«irti>u  Sm.  C»p»  Njcwrii. 
NjfWrit  amnU  Am.  Allied  Bat. 
Vop>-niliu  oipiwii  Sm.  Cape  Bat. 

Sores  capenai*.  Cape  Shrew. 
HacnwrelidM  Smith!!  Nob.  Smith's 
Shrew. 

Chrytochlorii  capmtU.  Cape  Mote. 
Chnsochtafls  HwttMotsi  Sm.  Hottentot 

Mote. 

fUtdlui  Ritd.  Rate!  (Slut ton. 

Point iu*  ZoreUa.  TIhj  Zort-llo. 

Lutra  inanguD.  Cuwlcu  Otter. 

Cania  aunu*.  Jim  k all . 

Ctnii  imaotuaUa-  Cape  Jack  all. 


Hima  vemihra.  Hu  min*  Hyena. 
MangMta  cafra.  Caffranan  I«  hnei 


Mangtrota  unnatrit  Sm.  Aquatic  Ich- 


Mangnata  Le*aiUan(il.  LevaillanU*  Ich- 


RtiiMia  cajjcmD  lit.  Sorckale. 
Ptcto*e  lalmdit.  Cape  Protefaa. 
Hv*na  erne  ala.  Special  Hjen*. 
Fell*  Iro.  The  Black -maned  Linn. 
FdU  Sarral.  The  SereaL 
Fill*  capenau.  Cape  Cat. 


Fell*  iilgrU  an*.  Riict-fcoMl  Cat. 

Otari*  Prrtmii.  reruns.  Seal. 

Ptiodena  Horneti  Sm.  Caj»e  Seal. 
Mjioxu*  areilanariue.  African  Dor 

Kona*  rourtnu*.  Marine  I Wroooe. 

axiH  nfneanu*.  A from  Dormout*. 
Mil*  DonoTttni.  Donor  an  S Mmim, 
Il»th*<T*ui  mart!  I mo*.  Coast  thUijnitiU. 
Bath; ergo*  rnemb.  Cape  Halh>ero\». 
Baihingu*  LudwltfU  Sm.  Ludwlga  Ba- 
thjrerxu*. 

Pedete*  canenat*.  Cape  Ptdrtn. 
Dendromus  d«r«lu  Am.  Dorvil-itrlped 
Tnelow. 

Sciurut  giriginiaimt.  Ukwi  HquIrrH. 
Schtru*  o*  u talus  Ant.  White-spot  Squirrel. 
Ltpu  afrtcanu*.  Cape  Hare. 
larpu*  rutinucha  Amt.  Rufout-naped  Hare. 
LrpUA  Mxatiii*.  Rock  Hare. 


BorclwUS  Rhino- 

Hrra*  apemb.  Cape  Hyra*. 

Kqaut  quagga.  Couagga  Zebra. 

Equut  rebra.  Common  Zebra. 


Aigoeern*  ieorophiea.  Bine  Antelope. 
Aigocenu  equina.  Roan  Antelope. 


On  i ciffn.  CaOVarian  Otyt. 

GaieUa  p>euga.  \Vhd«--fawl  .lun, 
Gam-ID  eucnore.  Springer  Uurl. 
Antilope  metampna.  The  PalLah. 
RwJunca  eDotragua.  KnUbock  Antelopes 
Retiunca  Icabellma.  Cnuuixoloured  Ante* 


k±U 


uuca  rinoMt.  Rlet  Rhirbock. 

Redanca  uoparit.  Orebi  Antelope. 
Tnguhtt  oreotragu*.  Klipspringcr. 
Tragutua  nii«*Un>.  Hhcmtrork. 

Tntgulus  niWMtm.  Vlackte  Steen  bock. 
Tragulua  grltea.  Gretbork. 

Traguiu*  pallida.  Bleekbeek 
Crphalopbu*  platous.  Broad-  _ 

CrpItaJnphus  Uunhrllii.  Uurchrli'i  Ante- 

Ceviia’lophu*  cwnilca.  SDle-colouml  Alt  • 
telope. 

C ephalophns  purpuailla.  Kleenrbocl  . 
Tragilaphu*  trlraiica.  Iloichbock. 
DainatU  (!aama.  The  Caama. 

Dam  alb  lunata.  Lonawl  Suulij. 


Damalis  Canna.  Canna. 
Ihunati*  grtplcem.  Koodoo. 
Catobiepa*  Una.  Gnoo. 
Catobtepas  taurtn*.  Kokoou. 
" ‘ “ >»*  gorgon-  lirindit 
n.  Cape  Buffalo. 


53 1G.  From  this  list  we  can  only  select  a few  for  particular  notice.  The  Antelopes  are 
the  most  conspicuous  tribe,  and  range  over  the  vast  karroos, 
or  deserts,  with  astonishing  swiftness.  Some,  however,  inhabit 
only  the  forests,  while  others  prefer  the  mountains. 

5517.  The  Spring -bok  or  Mountain  Antelope  (Jig. 85ft),  called  by  Llch- 
tenstein  the  Antilope  pygarga  {Trap.  AJ.,  317.  340.)  frequently  go  in  troops 
of  not  less  than  3000.  They  run  for  some  time  extremely  quick  j and  then. 
If  a bush  or  piece  of  rock  crosses  their  path,  they  wiring  to  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet,  clearing  at  one  leap  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  ground.  They 
then  stand  still  a few  minutes,  tUl  the  rest  are  passed  : alter  which  they 
all  set  off  again,  running  with  astonishing  fleetness.  The  beautiful  form 
of  this  animal,  its  elegant  markings,  and  the  incredible  lightness  and  grace 
of  its  motions,  render  it  extremely  interesting. 

5318.  The  African  Elephant  (Jig*  851.)  is,  at  first  sight, 
distinguished  from  the  Asiatic  species  by  its  much  larger  ears, 
which  descend  towards  the  legs : they  are,  indeed,  so  large, 
that  at  the  Cape  they  are  said  to  be  made  into  sledges  to  draw 
agricultural  implements  to  and  from  the  fields,  and  even  to 
convey  the  sick.  It  is  found  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Senegal ; but  whether  it  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  is  uncertain.  The  annexed  figure 

was  taken  by  Mr.  Landseer,  from  a young 
and  very  docile  specimen,  living  in  1830, 
in  the  Garden  of  Plants.  This  species, 
although  not  yet  tamed  in  its  native  country, 
has  all  the  docility  and  wonderful  sagacity 
of  the  Asiatic  Elephant. 

5319.  The  Hunting  Hyena  (Uyama  venation  Burch.) 
(Jig.  852.)  is  a beautiful  animal,  first  discovered  by 
Mr.  Burchett,  and,  from  uniting  the  character*  of 
the  Hyenas  and  the  Dogs,  has  been  thought  worthy 
of  a subgeneric  name.  It  is  remarkable  for  hunting 
in  regular  packs:  though  in  general  a nocturnal 
animal,  it  frequently  pursues  its  prey  by  day  ; and  as 
it  is  well  formed  by  nature  for  speed,  uotie  but  the 
fleetest  animals  can  escape.  Sheep  and  oxen,  there- 
fbre,  arc  particularly  exposed  to  its  attacks  ; the 
latter  arc  approached  by  stealth  during  their  sleep, 
ami  frequently  sufffcr  by  the  loss  of  their  tail*. 


5320.  To  notice , however  briefly,  the  re- 
limits.  The  diversity  in  the  size  and  habits  of 
the  Antelopes  exhibits  every  intermediate  link 
from  the  smallest  and  the  most  delicate  to  the 
largest  and  strongest  Buffalo ; while  the  Lion, 
the  true  Jackall,  and  several  species  of  Hyena,  are 
well  known  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa. 

5321.  The  ornithological  subjects  are  numer- 
ous; but,  on  the  whole,  less  beautiful  than 
might  be  imagined.  Flocks  of  Vultures  of 
several  species  are  every  where  seen  in  the 
deserts,  where  the  remains  of  so  many  qua- 
drupeds, killed  either  by  beasts  of  prey  or  by 
the  course  of  nature,  require  to  be  removed. 
Hie  Eagles  and  Falcons  are  also  numerous. 
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and  keep  under  subjection  the  smaller  quadrupeds  and  birds;  while  the  Snake-eater 
(Gypogeranm  serpentarius  III.)  (Jig*  853.),  peculiar  to  Southern  Africa,  roams  over  the  sandy 
plains,  carrying  on  a perpetual  warfare  with  all  sorts  of  reptiles.  The  Barn  Owl  and  Great- 
homed  Owl  of  the  Cape  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  Europe.  Among  the 

lesser  birds  of  prey  arc  several  true 
Shrikes : the  Drongoes,  called  by 
the  Dutch  Devil  bird*,  from  their 
uniform  black  colour,  assemble  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  and  hunt 
after  insects,  not  unlike  swallows : 
the  Puff-backed  Shrikes  (A/o/oro- 
noti  Swains. ),  on  the  contrary,  search 
for  eggs  and  young  birds  in  thick 
bushes ; while  the  Caterpillar- 
catchers  (Ceblepyrirue  Swains.)  only 
frequent  the  loftiest  trees,  for  the 
sake  of  the  soft  insects  from  which 
they  derive  their  name. 

5322.  Jn  the  perching  order  oj 
bird*,  tee  Jind  many  of  beautiful 
uiABBMTu.  plumage,  and  others  of  wonderful 

instinct.  The  Crested  Kingfisher  ( Atceao  cristata)  (jig*  854.)  is  much  smaller  than  our 
European  species,  but  far  surpasses  it  in  the  splendour  of  its  colours  : the  head  is  adorned 
with  a full  crest  of  narrow  and  arched  feathers,  alternately 
barred  with  black  and  brilliant  blue  : the  under  plumage  is  of  a 
rich  cinnamon,  with  the  throat  nearly  white ; the  bill  and  legs 
bright  crimson.  The  Cape  Honeysucker  (MelUphaga  cafer  Sw. ) 
(Jig.  855.)  and  the  Cape  Coly  ( Cotiu*  capensis  L.)  (Jig.  856.) 
are  both  small  birds,  of  dull-coloured  plumage,  but  rendered 
conspicuous  for  the  great  length  of  their  tails : the  first  sub- 
sists chiefly  upon  the  nectar  of  flowers:  it  is  remarkable  as 
the  only  genuine  Honeysucker  (Melliphagintx  Sw.)  found  in 
Africa ; and  it  seems  abundant  at  that  extremity  of  Africa 
which  is  nearest  to  Australia,  the  cliief  metropolis  of  its  tribe. 
'The  Cape  Coly  is  less  than  a sparrow ; of  a delicate  drab  colour, 
and  has  all  the  four  toes  placed  forward,  nearly  similar  to  the 
Swifts:  the  shortness  of  the  wings  very  much  impedes  its 
CMmi  «**««««••  flight.  M.  Le  Vail lan t says  these  are  called,  at  the  Cape,  Mouse 
Birds  not  only  on  account  of  their  delicate  and  soft  plumage,  but  from  their  creeping 
about  the  roots  of  trees  like  that  quadruped.  This  and  several  other  species  found  in 
Southern  Africa  appear  to  lire  en- 
tirely upon  fruits ; their  nests  are 
placed  in  clusters,  and  they  sleep  in 
a most  curious  manner ; each  close 
to  the  other  in  the  same  bush,  and 
suspended  to  the  branches  by  one 
foot,  with  the  head  lowermost;  a 
position  which  has  not  yet  been  de- 
tected in  any  other  genus  of  birds. 

The  Colies  are  generally  very  full  of 
flesh,  and  are  delicious  eating. 

5323.  The  two  most  extraordinary 
birds  in  their  respective  instincts,  are 
the  Honey- Guide  and  the  Repub- 
lican. 

539*.  The  Honey  Guide  { Indicator  Spam- 
mtmnii  8w.l  {fig.  857.)  «u  first  discovered 
and  circumstantially  flwnbed  by  the  cele- 
brated traveller  Spamnann.  Tills  bird  is 
•mailer  than  a thrush,  grey-brown  above  and 
whitish  beneath ; and  is  principally  found 
In  the  forests  on  the  eastern  coast  towards 
CaflYarix  It  feeds  chiefly  on  bees  and 
their  honey,  and,  as  if  unable  always  to  pro. 
cure  the  latter,  it  would  seem  to  rail  in  the 
assistance  of  man,  in  the  following  manner  : 


— The  morning  and  evening  are  the  time* 
of  feeding  : the  note  of  the  Wrd.  well  known  to  the  African  nuntors.  Is  then  shrill ; the  latter  answer  this 
note  from  time  to  time  till  the  bird  is  in  sight : it  then  flies  forward,  by  short  flit*,  towards  the  spot  where  the 
hive  is  situated,  and  thus  secure*  a portion  of  the  spoil  from  it*  grateful  allies.  There  birds  are,  of  rnurse, 
held  in  much  esteem,  almost  amounting  to  rcncraticm,  by  the  Hottentots ; and  the  kUUag  of  them,  by  D*. 
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Sparrmann,  was  much  resented.  Le  Vaillant  observes,  that,  on  opening  the  stomach,  he  found  nothing  but 

wax  and  honey:  the  skin  was  itself  so  thick,  as  scarcely  to  be 
pierced  with  a pin : this  latter  fact  we  have  ourselves  ascertained 
from  the  dead  bird.  It  is  a peculiarly  wise  provision  of  Providence 
to  fortify  this  bird  against  the  stings  of  those  insects  which  con. 
•titute  its  principal  food.  The  ignorance  of  Bruce,  who  knew 
nothing  of  natural  history,  but  who  has  presumed  to  ridicule  Dr. 
Sparrmann's  account  of  this  bird,  which  happens  to  differ  from 
another  species  found  in  Abyssinia,  deserves  notice,  as  affording 

_ a warning  to  travellers  not  to  write  about  scientific  matters  they  do 

not  understand. 

5J25.  The  Republican  Wearer  (Loxia  soda  I*),  like  several  other 
birds  of  the  same  family,  lives  in  vast  societies,  uniting  their 
nests  under  one  common  roof,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  800  or 
1000  in  a single  community.  These  little  towns,  indeed,  are  the 
progressive  increase  of  several  years,  for  the  birds  are  observed  to  add  to  the  sire  of  their  common  dwelling 
every  season,  until  the  trees,  unable  to  support  any  further  weight,  not  unfrequently  fall  to  the  ground ; when 
the  birds,  of  course,  are  compelled  to  seek  a new  site  for  their  habitation.  Mr.  Paterson,  who  first  made 
us  acquainted  with  these  extraordinary  ornithological  villages,  affirms  that  there  are  many  entrances,  each 
of  which  formed  a regular  street,  having  rows  of  nests  on  each  side,  at  about  two  inches*  distance  from  each 
other.  He  describes  the  bird  Uself,  however,  so  loosely,  that  the  precise  specie*  is  very  doubtfril.  The  whole 
of  this  tribe  of  birds  (Plociante  Ste.)  spread  over  India  and  Africa,  are  celebrated  for  the  skill  with  which  their 
nests  are  constructed. 

5326.  The  Scarlet  Weaver  (Euplectes  Orix  Swains.)  (Jig.  858.)  is  a superb  specie*;  with  a plumage  of  the 
brightest  crimson  relieved  by  a velvety  black,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  birds  of  Southern  Africa.  It  frequents  reedy,  marshy 
places,  among  which  it  constructs  a curious  ne*t  composed  of  twigs 
closely  interwoven  with  cotton,  and  divided  into  two  compartments; 
there  is  but  one  entrance,  and  the  whole  is  so  compact,  that  it  is  im- 
penetrable to  the  weather.  It  has  been  said  that  the  innumerable 
flocks  of  these  birds  among  the  green  reeds  are  inconceivably  beautiful, 
the  brightness  of  their  colours  giving  them  the  appearance  of  so  many 
scarlet  lilies.  Both  Dr.  Latham  and  Mr.  Barrow  have  confounded 
several  species  under  this  name. 

5327.  The  insects  of  the  interior , according  to  Dr.  Smith 
(in  titteris)t  are  more  numerous  than  on  the  coast,  being 
chiefly  composed  of  such  carnivorous  coleopterous  families 
as  live  in  sandy  tracts.  But  the  forests  on  the  western  coast  appear,  from  Mr.  Barrow’s 
Travels , to  abound  with  beautiful  Moths.  The  Locusts  and  Grasshoppers,  on  the  Karroo 
plains,  are  in  profusion.  Mr.  Burchell  mentions  one  that  was  so  exactly  alike  in  colour. 


and  even  in  shape,  to  the  surrounding  stones,  that  be  should  never  have  discovered  it  but  by 
its  motion.  Strikingly  opposed  to  this  in  brilliancy  of  colour  is  the  Gryllus  morbillosus, 
or  Red-winged  Locust,  having  livid  tubercles  on  its  thorax  exactly  resembling  the  early 
pustules  occasioned  by  the  small-pox. 

5328.  Fish  of  large  sixty  and  mostly  of  unknown  species,  abound.  It  is  singular  that  Eels 

arc  only  found  in  those  rivers,  which  lie  eastward  of 
the  Cape;  while  the  Garicp  Silurus  [Silurus  garie- 
pinus  Burch.)  (Jig . 859).  is  equally  restricted  to 
those  of  the  west : the  latter  is  called  Platte- Hop, 
The  shells  are  not  attractive : various  Limpets,  and 


859 


oA»t»»  mvmvt.  the  Haliotes  Mulrr,  or  Great  Earshell,  are  com- 

mon ; but  those  of  the  land  and  fresh  waters  have  not  been  attended  to.  Among  the 
former,  however,  is  that  large  and  beautiful  snail,  Achatina  zebra. 

5329.  The  Or  is  the  chief  domestic  being  used  throughout  Southern  Africa  for  all  purpose*  of  draught, 

and  even  for  the  (addle.  The  Zebras,  common  in  the  interior,  have  never  been  tamed.  Horse*  are  scarce ; the 
breed*  in  the  colony  have  been  partly  introduced  from  Europe,  South  America,  and  even  from  Persia : the 
latter  breed  is  still  preferred  in  much  of  it*  purity  in  the  northern  district*  of  the  colony : they  are  very  toll, 
without  being  strikingly  handsome,  strong,  and  endure  much  fatigue  : the  hoof*  grow  *o  hard  a*  not  to  require 
■hoe*.  (Lick  TV.)  The  lucrease  of  horses  in  Graaf  Reynet,  from  1804  to  1811,  wa*  only  9084,  while  that  of  the 
draught  and  breeding  oxen  was  78,384,  or  had  very  nearly  doubled  in  seven  years.  'The  Hachapin  and 
Bichuana  nations  of  tne  interior,  Mr.  Burchell  observes,  have  no  horse*,  nor  are  any  to  be  found  among  the 
Bushmen  tribes  or  tome  or  the  Hottentot*.  At  Litakun  there  ore  plenty  of  dogs,  hut  cat*  are  unknown. 
The  Nimiquas,  according  to  Lo  Vaillant,  posses*  the  most  handsome  and  vigorous  breed*  of  domestic  animal* 
of  auy  in  Southern  Africa  The  oxen  ore  equally  as  strong  a*  those  of  the  colonv,  but  are  trained  into  three 
different  classes:  beasts  of  burden  or  draught,  saddle  oxen,  and  war  oxen.  These  saddle  oxen  are  much 
superior  to  the  horse  in  supporting  fatigue,  and  only  inferior  to  him  in  swiftness.  The  war  oxen  seem  peculiar 
to  this  nation  They  are  chosen  from  the  most  savage  and  ungovernable,  and,  being  driven  against  the  enemy, 
they  become  furious  at  the  sight  of  the  adverse  host,  and  rush  on  the  men  like  wild  bulls.  These  formidable 
creatures  are  not  only  capable  of  repelling  wild  beasts,  but  will  even  attack  them.  The  sheep  of  the  colony 
arc  of  the  fat-tailed  breeds ; but  those  of  the  Nimiquas  resemble  the  European,  but  stand  higher,  and  are 
larger. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography- 


5330.  The  discovery  and  settlement  by  Europeans  is  the  only  circumstance  connected  with 
this  region  which  bears  any  historical  character.  The  Cape,  which  forms  its  most  remark- 
able feature,  was  descried  and  rounded,  in  1493,  by  Bartholomew  Diax  ; but  that  navigator, 
appalled  by  the  stormy  aspect  produced  by  currents  from  opposite  oceans,  returned,  and 
named  it  the  Cape  of  Tempests.  Emanuel,  however,  who  then  reigned  in  Portugal, 
inspired  by  a bolder  spirit,  called  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  equipped  Vasco  de  Gama, 
who,  in  1497,  passed  with  safety,  and  even  with  ease,  round  this  dreaded  boundary  into  the 
seas  of  India.  The  Portuguese,  however,  engrossed  by  vast  schemes  of  Eastern  discovery 
and  conquest,  scarcely  deigned  to  cast  an  eye  over  this  rude  border  of  Africa.  They  were 
content  if  their  vessels,  in  passing,  could  be  supplied  with  water  and  provisions. 
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5331.  The  Dutch,  a prudent  and  economical  people,  when  they  obtained  the  dominion 
in  the  Indian  seas,  soon  discovered  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a settlement  on  a coast 
to  which  its  situation  attached  so  much  commercial  importance.  In  1650  they  founded 
Cape  Town,  and,  from  the  rude  and  sluggish  character  of  the  people  thinly  scattered  over 
this  immense  tract,  easily  extended  their  settlement  to  its  present  limits  of  the  Nieuwcldt 
Mountains  in  the  north,  and  the  Great  Fish  River  in  the  east  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  political  union  of  Holland  with  France  and  consequent  war  with  this  country,  Cape 
Town  was,  in  September,  1795,  attacked  and  reduced  by  a British  naval  force.  It  was 
restored  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but,  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  was  recaptured  in  January, 
1806,  and  was  one  of  the  few  Dutch  possessions  retained  by  Britain  in  the  treaty  concluded 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

5332.  Little , in  a general  view , can  be  said  under  this  head.  The  country  consists  partly  of 
the  Cape  territory,  which  is  governed  on  the  usual  system  of  British  colonies,  partly  of  a 
region  divided  among  a multitude  of  small  separate  tribes.  The  usual  government  is  that 
of  a rude  monarchy  irregularly  controlled  by  the  independent  spirit  of  simple  and  pastoral 
races.  The  details  respecting  both  the  government  and  productive  industry  of  a territory  split 
into  so  many  minute  portions,  can  only  be  given  with  advantage  under  the  local  divisions. 

Sect.  V.  Civil  and  Social  State. 

5333.  The  papulation  of  a region  of  which  the  very  boundaries  are  yet  so  undetermined 
cannot  even  be  made  a subject  of  conjecture.  We  shall,  however,  be  afterwards  able  to  state 
that  of  some  particular  plnccs  and  districts. 

5334.  The  classes  of  inhabitants  in  this  part  of  Africa  exhibit  a considerable  variety.  They 
consist  of — 1.  The  British,  comprising  the  officers  of  government,  the  troops,  and  a few 
thousand  agricultural  emigrants,  whose  numbers  are  not,  however,  increasing.  2.  The 
Dutch,  who  farm  most  of  the  lands  in  the  territory,  and  constitute  the  most  numerous  part 
of  the  population  of  Cape  Town.  3.  The  Hottentots,  the  native  race,  reduced  to  degrading 
bondage  under  the  Dutch.  4.  The  Bosjesmnns,  a miserable  and  savage  tribe  of  Hotten- 
tots, inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts,  carrying  on  a constant  predatory  war  against  the 
settlers.  5.  The  Cadres,  a fierce  pastoral  race,  inhabiting  the  country  beyond  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  colony  extending  along  the  Indian  Ocenn.  6.  The  Boshuanas  a pastoral  and 
partly  agricultural  race,  of  a different  character,  possessing  the  country  that  stretches  north- 
ward from  the  boundary  chain  of  mountains.  These  different  classes  will  be  best  treated  of 
under  the  local  divisions  to  which  they  belong. 

Sect.  VI.  Local  Geography. 

5335.  The  three  great  divisions  of  Southern  sffrica  are,  1.  The  Cape  colony.  2.  The 
country  of  the  Caff res.  3.  The  country  of  the  Boshuanas. 

Subsect.  1.  The  Cape  Colony . 

5336.  This  colony , of  which  the  general  boundaries  and  aspect  have  already  been  described, 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Barrow  to  extend  588  miles  in  length,  and  315  in  its  greatest  breadth  ; 
but  the  average  breadth  docs  not  exceed  200,  and  the  surface  consists  of  about  1 20,000  square 
miles.  A great  portion  consists  of  mountains  of  naked  umdstonc,  or  of  the  great  Karroo 
plains,  whose  hard  dry  soil  is  scarcely  ever  moistened  by  a drop  of  rain,  so  that  seven  tenths 
of  the  territory  never  exhibit  the  least  appearance  of  verdure.  Along  the  coast,  however, 
and  also  far  in  the  interior,  along  the  foot  of  the  Sncuwberg  Mountains,  there  are  extensive 
plains  covered  with  rich  pastures.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  in  many  places  fertile, 
though  liable  to  inundation.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  are  employed  in  the 
production  of  a wine  which,  by  the  encouragement  of  low  duties,  has  l>een  imported  into 
England ; but  it  is  very  little  esteemed,  with  the  exception  of  that  delicate  species  made 
from  grapes  reared  near  the  village  of  Constantia,  the  quantity  of  which,  it  is  said,  might,  with 
good  management,  be  greatly  augmented.  The  grain  is  raised  almost  exclusively  within 
three  days’  journey  of  Cape  Town,  and  serves  merely  for  the  supply  of  that  place ; all  the 
rest  of  the  territory  is  devoted  to  pasturage. 

5337.  The  Dutch  farmers,  or  boors,  of  whom  grazing  forms  thus  almost  the  sole  occu- 
pation, hold  very  extensive  premises  reaching  often  for  several  miles  in  every  direction. 
Yet  spacious  limits  of  domains  do  not  prevent  frequent  boundary-feuds,  which  are,  indeed, 
fomented  by  the  plan  of  measuring  them,  not  by  the  rod  and  line,  but  by  the  pace  of  an 
officer  employed  for  that  purpose,  who  is  alleged  sometimes  to  measure  his  strides  according 
to  the  favour  with  which  he  regards  the  parties.  The  boor  having  covered  this  extensive 
possession  with  flocks  and  herds,  resigns  himself  to  supine  indolence,  devolving  the  sole 
labour  on  his  slaves,  who  are  usually  Hottentots.  He  draws  from  his  farm  neither  wine, 
fruits  nor  vegetables;  nor  does  he  make  his  herds  yield  milk  or  butter.  The  pipe  never 
quits  his  mouth  except  to  lake  his  topic,  or  glass  of  brandy,  and  to  eat  three  meals  of  mutton 
soak:  d in  the  fat  of  the  large-tailed  sheep.  The  mistress  of  the  mansion,  in  like  manner. 
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remains  almost  immovable  on  her  chair,  with  hot  coffee  on  a table  always  before  her.  The 
daughters  sit  round  with  their  hands  folded,  rather  like  articles  of  furniture  than  youthful 
and  living  beings.  A teacher  is  usually  employed ; but,  in  addition  to  his  proper  functions, 
he  is  obliged  to  employ  himself  in  the  most  menial  offices.  Yet  they  are  hospitable  in 
the  extreme.  A stranger  has  only  to  open  the  door,  shake  hands  with  the  master,  kiss  the 
mistress,  seat  himself,  and  he  is  then  completely  at  home.  Those  who  occupy  farms 
on  the  borders  of  the  Sncuwberg,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  wild 
Bosjesmans,  acquire,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  defending  their  property,  more 
energetic  and  active  habits. 

5338.  The  Hottentots , the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country,  have  now  been  completely 
enslaved,  not  being  indeed  liable  to  sale,  but  fixed  to  the  soil  as  bondmen.  They  have 
been  branded  as  presenting  man  in  his  rudest  state,  and  his  closest  alliance  with  the  brute  ; 
and  certainly  they  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  their  external  appearance  hideous  and 
disgusting.  Their  persons  are  studiously  invested  with  a thick  coating  of  grease,  which, 
mingling  with  the  smoke,  in  which  they  are  almost  perpetually  involved,  forms  a black 
thick  cake,  through  which  the  yellowish-brown  colour  of  the  skin  is  scarcely  ever  discernible. 
For  this  ornamental  purpose,  butter  is  employed  by  the  rich,  while  the  poorer  classes  be- 
smear themselves  with  fat  from  the  bowels  of  slaughtered  animals.  Yet  this  coating  is  said 
to  be  really  useful  in  defending  them  from  the  solar  rays  and  preventing  cutaneous  dis- 
orders. Hard  and  coarse  hair  in  irregular  tufts  and  prominences  of  fat  jutting  out  in  places 
where  they  arc  least  ornamental,  complete  the  picture  of  deformity.  All  their  habits  of 
life  are  filthy  and  slovenly.  When  a sheep  or  an  ox  is  killed,  they  indulge  in  beastly  gluttony  ; 
ripping  open  the  belly  of  the  animal  while  yet  half  alive,  and  tearing  out  the  entrails,  w hich 
they  throw  on  the  coals  and  greedily  devour.  Their  villages,  or  kraals,  comj>ose  a labyrinth 
of  little  conical  hovels,  reared  of  twigs  and  earth,  and  so  low  that  the  inmates  cannot  stand 
upright.  Yet  their  aspect  of  sluggish  stupidity  seems,  in  a great  measure,  induced  by  the 
degrading  bondage  in  which  they  are  held.  They  pursue  wild  animals  with  swiftness  and 
dexterity,  directing  with  a sure  aim  their  darts  and  arrows.  They  carry  on  various  little 
manufactures,  tanning  and  dressing  skins,  forming  mats  of  flags  and  bulrushes,  bowstrings 
from  the  sinews  of  animals,  and  even  moulding  iron  into  knives.  In  their  free  state  they 
had  a republican  form  of  government,  and  were  led  to  battle  by  their  konquers , or  captains, 
to  the  sound  of  the  pipe  or  flageolet ; they  had  also  the  same  passion  for  the  dance  and 
song  which  is  general  throughout  Africa.  The  charge  of  their  having  been  strangers  to 
every  religious  idea  seems  now  completely  disproved. 

5339.  The  Bosjesmans  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  original  race  with  the  Hottentots ; 
but,  from  the  rude  haunts  which  they  occupy,  have  preserved  a precarious  independence. 
They  inhabit  the  most  inaccessible  valleys  of  the  Sneuwberg  and  Nieuwddt,  and  the  desolate 
tracts  extending  thence  to  the  Orange  River.  Of  all  human  beings,  their  condition  is  per- 
haps the  most  forlorn.  Their  food  is  obtained  only  by  scrambling  over  the  rocks  in  pur- 
suit of  wild  animals,  swallowing  the  larva?  of  ants  and  locusts,  or  carrying  of!*  cattle  in  wild 
foray  from  the  plantations  in  the  plains  beneath.  Yet  they  display  energy,  activity,  and  even 
gaiety.  They  shoot  their  little  poisoned  arrows  with  surprising  accuracy  ; and,  when  pur- 
sued, bound  from  rock  to  rock  with  an  agility  which  defies  European  pursuit.  They  can 
endure  long  fasts,  during  which,  however,  their  frames  become  extremely  lank  and  meagre  ; 
but  when  they  succeed  in  obtaining  a supply  of  animal  food,  they  devour  it  voraciously 
in  amazing  quantities.  Considerable  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  pictures  of  animals  drawu 
by  them  upon  the  rocks.  On  moonlight  nights,  they  dance  without  intermission  from  sun- 
set till  dawn  ; and  sometimes,  when  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  fine  weather,  continue  this 
exercise  for  several  days  and  nights.  They  are  in  a state  of  continual  warfare  with  the  set- 
tlers in  the  plains  beneath  ; not  only  carrying  oft*  their  cattle,  but  putting  to  death,  in  a cruel 
manner,  all  who  fall  into  their  power. 

5340.  A British  agricultural  colony  was  some  years  ago  attempted  in  the  district  of 
Allmny,  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  territory,  lying  between  the  Zoondags  and  the  Fish 
Rivers.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  rendered  the  situation  promising ; and  about  ten  years  ago 
several  thousand  emigrants  were  located  upon  it.  The  experience  of  three  disastrous  seasons, 
however,  in  which  the  crops  were  ruined  by  alternate  drought  and  inundation,  appeared 
to  prove  the  district  unfit  for  tillage,  and  suited  only  to  pasturage,  for  which  the  allow- 
ance of  a hundred  acres  made  to  each  emigrant  was  too  small.  The  distress  became  ex- 
treme, and  partial  relief  was  afforded  by  a subscription  of  3000/.  raised  at  the  Cape.  A 
number  quitted  the  settlement,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lot  of  the  others  was  improved  ; 
but  no  temptation  has  been  afforded  to  future  emigrants  to  follow  their  example. 

5341.  Cape  Toum , the  capital  of  Southern  Africa,  and  the  most  important  European  settle- 
ment on  the  continent,  is  situated  near  the  isthmus  of  a peninsula,  formed  by  False  Bay  on 
the  east,  and  Table  Bay  on  the  west,  on  which  last  the  city  itself  is  built  Immediately 
behind  rises  precipitously  the  Table  Mountain,  3582  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  steep  cliffs  of  naked  schist  and  granite.  The  Devil’s  Hill,  3315,  and  the  Lion’s 
Head,  2160  feet  high,  rise  on  each  side.  This  triple  summit  forms  a most  conspicuous 
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object  from  the  sea,  over  which  also  these  spots  command  a very  striking  prospect.  Table  Bay 
affords  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water,  and  is  capable  of  containing  any  number  of 
vessels ; but  from  May  to  September  they  are  in  danger  from  heavy  westerly  gales,  and  it 
~ — i is  advisable  to  take  a station 

at  the  head  of  False  Bay.  Cape 
Town  ( Jig.  8 6Q. ),  bei  ng  the  only 
good  place  of  refreshment  for 
vessels  between  Europe  and 
America,  on  one  side,  the  East 
Indies,  China,  and  Australia, 
on  the  other,  must  always  be  a 
great  commercial  thoroughfare. 

CAN  IN  OOCD  Bor*.  m.  . . ..  j - 

The  territory  itself  affords  for 
exportation  wine,  hides,  and  skins,  with  aloes,  argol,  and  a few  other  articles,  which 
amounted,  in  1829,  to  23,800/.;  in  1830,  to  171,000/.  British  manufactures  were  also 
imported  to  the  value  of  257,000/.  in  1829,  and  of  330,000/.  in  1830.  The  foreign  im- 
ports amounted  in  1829  to  36,000/.;  in  1830  to  78,000/.  The  Dutch  society  at  the 
Cape  is  extremely  mercantile,  and  ftoopmaru  or  merchant,  is  held  as  a title  of  honour ; 
but  the  prevalence  of  slavery  has  diffused  habits  of  indolence,  even  among  the  lower  ranks, 
who  consider  it  degrading  to  engage  in  any  species  of  manual  labour.  Since  the  occupa- 
tion by  Britain,  the  residence  of  civil  and  military  officers  aud  the  great  resort  of  emi- 
grants and  settlers  have  given  it  much  the  character  of  an  English  town.  A South 
African  Journal  has  been  established,  which  has  already  produced  some  valuable  papers. 
Uue  population,  in  1824,  was  18,668;  and  has  probably,  by  this  time,  increased  to  upwards 
of  20,000. 


5342.  The  other  placet  in  the  colony  are,  In  general,  only  drotdyn,  or  villages,  which,  in  a country  entirely 
agricultural,  derive  their  sole  importance  from  being  the  seat  ot  the  local  administration.  Constant! a and 
Simon's  Town,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  are  supported,  the  one  by  the  produce  of  wine,  the  other  by 
docks  for  shipping.  Stellenbosch  and  Zwetlcndam,  the  chief  places  in  the  two  most  flourishing  agricultural 
districts  adjoining,  contained,  some  time  ago,  the  one  only  seventy,  the  other  thirty  houses,  firaaf  Kernel 
and  Uitcnhagen,  at  the  head  of  extensive  districts  in  the  east,  are  not  more  important  Gnadenthal  hat  been 
made  a neat  village  by  the  missionaries,  who  have  fixed  it  as  their  principal  station.  The  only  place  which 
has  risen  to  any  importance  is  Graham’s  Town,  in  the  district  of  Albany,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
colony.  The  troops  stationed  there  to  watch  the  CafJVe  frontier,  with  the  recent  colonists,  who,  disappointed 
in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  sought  other  employment,  have  swelled  its  population  to  about  3000.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Rose  as  M a large,  ugly,  ill-bullt,  straggling  place,  containing  a strange  mixture  of  lounging 
officers.  Idle  tradesmen,  drunken  soldiers,  and  still  more  drunken  settlers.”  It  is  romantically  situated  in  a 
deep  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  glens,  through  which  heavy  waggons  are  seen  coming  often  from  a great 
distance,  not  only  with  provisions  and  necessaries,  hut  skins  of  the  lion  and  leopard,  buffalo  horns,  eggs  and 
feathers  of  the  ostrich,  tusks  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  rich  Air  mantles. 


Subsect.  2.  The  Territory  of  the  Coffees* 

5343.  This  territory  extends  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony  along  the  coast  of 
the  Indiau  Ocean,  the  north-eastern  direction  of  which  it  follows.  On  the  west,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  country  of  the  Boshuanas,  at  the  distance  of  about  200  or  300  miles  from 
the  sea;  but  this  frontier  has  never  been  precisely  explored.  To  the  Caffrarian  coast,  which 
reaches  about  as  far  as  Delagoa  Bay,  the  Portuguese  have  given  the  name  of  Natal ; which 
has  been  followed  by  navigators,  though  it  is,  of  course,  quite  unknown  to  the  natives. 

5344.  The  Caffres  (a  name  given  by  the  Portuguese)  are  extremely  handsome  in  their 
external  appearance.  The  men,  especially,  are  tall,  robust,  and  muscular,  yet  of  the  most 
elegant  symmetry  of  form.  Their  manners  are  easy,  and  their  expression  frank,  generous, 
and  fearless.  The  females  are  less  beautiful,  their  persons  are  somewhat  short  and  stunted, 
and  the  skin  of  a deep  glossy  brown  ; but  their  features  are  almost  European,  and  their  dark 
sparkling  eyes  bespeak  vivacity  and  intelligence.  The  Caffres  are,  perhaps,  of  all  nations 
the  most  completely  pastoral.  They  lead  a roaming  life  ill  suited  for  agriculture ; they 
have  not  applied  themselves  to  fishing ; and  game  is  scarce : but  they  understand  thoroughly 
the  management  of  cattle.  The  men  not  only  tend  but  milk  the  cows,  and  have  the  skill,  by 
a particular  modulation  of  the  voice,  either  to  send  out  a herd  to  graze,  or  recall  it  to  the 
enclosures.  They  sulwiat  generally  on  milk,  and  never  kill  a cow  but  on  high  occasions. 
Several  branches  of  manufacture  are  practised  with  skill,  as  making  baskets  of  grass, 
sharpening  iron  by  stones,  though  they  cannot  smelt  it.  They  have  engaged  in  repeated 
wars  with  the  European  settlers ; but  the  blame,  in  many  instances,  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  side  of  the  latter. 

53*5.  The  Caffret  are  divided  into  several  distinct  tribes.  The  Tambookiea,  mere  remote  than  tboae  which 
border  on  the  colony,  appear  to  be  more  Industrious,  and  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  working:  both  silver 
and  iron.  Beyond  them  are  the  Zoola*,  or  Hoi  Ion  tonics,  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  all  the  CaA're 
tribe*.  Their  king,  Chaka,  according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  has  a force  of  15,000  men  constantly  equipped  for  war, 
and  on  urgent  occasions  can  arm  luO.OOO  men,  who  comprise,  we  presume,  the  whole  aduft  male  population. 
He  has  been  the  most  formidable  conqueror  in  this  part  of  Africa.  He  has  driven  before  him  a number  of 
the  neighbouring  tribe*,  who.  under  the  name  of  Manutees,  or  wanderers,  seeking  new  habitations,  have  dew*, 
latcd  a great  part,  first  of  the  Boshuana  and  then  of  the  other  Caffirc  territories,  and  even  threatened  the 
colony.  Lieutenant  Farewell,  in  1894,  founded  a small  English  colony  at  Port  Natal,  with  full  encourage, 
went  from  Chaka,  the  continuance  of  whose  favour,  however,  could  not  be  very  securely  depended  upon. 
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5346.  7 'he  country  of  the  Bosh  ua  tuts,  or  Bichuanas,  occupies  a considerable  extent  of 
Southern  Africa,  extending  northward  from  the  colony,  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated 
by  a considerable  interval,  in  which  are  found  the  Sneuwberg  Mountains,  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  River,  and  the  pastoral  district  of  the  Corana  Hottentots.  On  the  east,  it  has  the 
Caffre  territory  ; on  the  west,  extensive  deserts ; while  on  the  south  is  the  domain  of  a 
numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  the  Macq  minus,  or  Makooanas,  supposed  by  Mr.  Salt  to 
extend  as  far  as  Mosambique.  The  very  existence  of  this  people  was  not  suspected  by 
Europeans  till  1801,  when  Messrs.  Trutter  and  Somerville,  being  sent  from  the  Cape 
to  procure  a supply  of  cattle,  after  joumeyiug  for  a long  time  through  pastoral  wilder- 
nesses, arrived  very  unexpectedly  at  Lattakoo,  a town  so  large  and  regular  that  it  might 
almost  be  termed  a city.  The  country  was  not  only  covered  with  numerous  herds,  but 
showed  considerable  signs  of  cultivation.  To  improve  this  discovery,  Lord  Caledon  sent 
Dr.  Cowan  and  Lieutenant  Denovan,  with  a party  of  twenty  men,  to  penetrate  through  the 
territory  to  Mosambique.  They  reached  considerably  beyond  Lattakoo  into  a country 
which  their  accounts  described  as  still  improving  in  beauty  and  fertility ; but,  having 
arrived  in  the  territory  of  a hostile  tribe,  and  neglected  the  necessary  precautions,  they  were 
surprised,  and  entirely  cut  OS'.  Since  that  time,  however,  Mr.  Campbell,  animated  by  a 
laudable  zeal  to  diffuse  Christianity  among  the  African  people,  has  not  only  twice  visited 
Lattakoo,  but  has  penetrated  200  miles  farther  to  Kurreechane,  the  most  southern  and 
the  largest  of  the  Boshuana  states.  Two  intelligent  travellers,  also,  Dr.  Lichtenstein  and 
Mr.  Burchell,  though  unable  to  advance  so  far,  have  made  accurate  observations  on  the 
manners  and  social  state  of  these  tribes. 

5347.  The  Boshuanas  are  not  in  their  persons  so  tall  and  handsome  as  the  tribes  ot 
Caffraria ; but  they  have  made  a considerably  greater  progress  in  industry  and  the  arts. 
Instead  of  the  nomadic  and  purely  pastoral  life  which  the  latter  pursue,  they  dwell  in  towns 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  regularly  built.  The  houses  are  commodious,  constructed  of 
wood,  plastered  with  earth,  and  in  many  places  encircled  by  a stone  wall,  and  ornamented 
with  painting  and  sculpture.  They  cultivate  the  ground,  rearing  millet,  two  species  of 
bean,  gourds,  and  water  melons.  A space  round  every  town  is  appropriated  to  culture, 
while  a wider  range  beyond  is  pastured  by  the  cattle,  which  are  every  night  brought  within 
the  protection  of  the  walls.  The  labour,  indeed,  not  only  of  tilling  the  ground,  but  of  build- 
ing the  houses,  is  devolved  upon  the  females ; but  the  men,  as  in  Caffteland,  both  tend  and 
milk  the  cows.  The  favourite  wives  of  the  kings  and  principal  chiefs  are  exempted  from 
labour,  and  are  loaded  with  fantastic  ornaments,  their  large  mantles,  as  well  as  their  per- 
sons, being  profusely  bedecked  with  furs,  feathers,  coral,  beads,  and 
brass  rings  (Jig.  861.).  The  first  discoverers  painted  their  character 
in  the  most  flattering  colours ; and  they  appear  really  to  be  honest 
and  friendly  to  each  other,  and  to  strangers  who  have  gained  their 
good-will.  But  the  enmity  between  neighbouring  tribes  is  as  deadly, 
and  the  mode  of  conducting  war  as  barbarous,  as  among  the  rudest 
African  hordes.  They  place  their  glory  in  commandos^  raids  or  forays, 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  carrying  off  cattle  and  murdering  the 
owners.  In  consequence  of  this  mutual  hostility,  the  population  is 
almost  entirely  concentrated  in  the  towns  or  their  immediate  vicinity  ; 
the  open  country,  though  extremely  fertile,  is  covered  with  luxuriant 
grass  growing  to  waste,  and  tenanted  only  by  a few  wandering  Bush- 
men. Notwithstanding  their  simple  manners,  a considerable  inequality 

waait  o»  lattakoo.  founded  chiefly  on  wealth,  which  those  in  power  find 

the  means  of  increasing  during  their  incessant  predatory  contests.  Mateebe,  king  of 
Lattakoo,  used  to  squat  on  the  ground  chattering  and  exchanging 
pipes  with  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The  greatest  chiefs,  in 
going  to  war,  are  provided  merely  with  a light  shield,  a few 
darts,  and  the  skin  of  a wild  beast  flowing  over  their  shoulders, 
and  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  body  naked  (Jig.  86*2. ). 
They  enjoy  even  a species  of  republican  constitution,  the  most 
important  affairs  being  decided  by  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs. 
Even  in  their  way  to  the  meeting,  they  indulge  in  strange  gam- 
bols, leaping  into  the  air  and  brandishing  their  weapons,  as  if  to 
attack  and  stab  a mortal  enemy.  The  circle  being  formed, 
they  join  in  a song,  which  the  principal  person  often  follows  by 
a dance.  The  proceedings  also  are  prefaced  by  dances  and 
cries  imitating  the  barking  of  dogs;  yet  when  they  come  to  the 
speeches,  these  are  replete  with  good  sense,  and  even  a rude 
species  of  eloquence.  The  females  stand  behind,  cheering  those 
whose  sentiments  they  approve,  and  loudly  deriding  whatever 
Kim  o»  maaootxv.  they  consider  ridiculous. 
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5348.  The  towns,  in  coniequencc  of  Ihc  circumstances  already  mentioned,  which  haw  induced  ncRTly  the 
whole  population  to  assemble  in  them,  possess  greater  magnitude  than  might  hare  been  expected  from  the 
state 01  cultivation  and  society.  Latukoo  was  the  first  visited,  and  the  name  remains,  though,  in  consequence 
of  a schism  in  the  tribe,  the  town  has  been  transferred  to  a spot  about  sixty  miles  farther  north.  New  Let. 
takoo  ii  supposed  to  contain  about  flUOO  people  Meribohwey,  capital  of  the  Tamm  aha*,  it  not  of  equal  ixn- 
portance.  Matliow.  to  the  north,  where  the  territory  of  the  flarolongs  commence*,  is  a fine  town  with  10,«<O 
Inhabitants,  beautifully  seated  on  a hill,  and  surrounded  by  a number  of  lesser  eminence*.  Within  a circuit 
of  twenty  miles  there  are  twenty-nine  villages,  and  almost  uninterrupted  cultivation : the  habitations  and  fur- 
niture are  superior  to  those  of  I^ttakoo.  The  population  is  estimated  at  10,000  or  134XXX  Mehta,  capital  of 
the  WankeUens,  also  a tribe  of  Barolong*.  I*  likewise  an  important  place  But  the  largert  and  beat  built  city 
in  Southern  Africa,  and  the  one  whose  Inhabitants  have  made  the  gTeat»t  progress  in  the  art*  of  life,  is  Kur- 

reechanc  Jig.  861).  The  people  are 


863 


in  number  about  16,000 ; they  smelt 
iron  and  copper  in  large  clay  fur- 
naces ; their  houses  are  surrounded 
by  good  stone  enclosures,  and  the 
walls,  of  mud,  are  often  painted,  as 
well  as  moulded  Into  ornamental 
shapes.  Considerable  skill  is  shown 
in  the  preparation  of  skins,  as  well 
as  in  the  vessels  of  earthenware  used 
for  holding  com,  milk,  and  other 
stores  This  city  was  unfortunately 
sacked  by  the  Mantatee*  in  their  late 
inroad.  Bakarrakari,  constderablf 
westward  of  the  places  now  de- 
scribed, In  a country  of  extensive 
plains  and  forests,  is  as  yet  little 
known. 


Chap.  VIII. 

EASTERN  AFRICA. 

5349.  Eastern  Africa  comprises  an  immense  extent  of  coast,  reaching  from  the  Caflre 
country  to  the  border  of  Abyssinia,  a length  of  about  3000  miles*  It  may  be  considered  as 
extending  inland  about  500  or  600  miles  from  the  sea,  but  its  contents,  for  the  most  part, 
and  all  its  boundaries  on  this  side,  are  unknown.  This  vast  range  of  country  contains 
many  grand  features  of  nature,  and  a large  proportion  of  fertile  territory,  capable  of 
yielding  the  most  valuable  productions ; yet  scarcely  any  part  of  the  world  is  less  known, 
or  has  excited  less  interest  among  Europeans.  The  Portuguese,  as  soon  as  they  had  dis- 
covered a passage  into  the  Indian  seas,  occupied  all  the  leading  maritime  stations,  from 
which  they  studiously  excluded  every  other  people. 

5350.  Extensive,  though  ill-explored,  natural  objects  diversify  this  region.  The  coast 
consists  almost  entirely  of  spacious  plains,  often  of  alluvial  character,  and  covered  with 
magnificent  forests.  It  appears,  however,  undoubted,  that  at  200  or  300  miles  in  cite 
interior,  considerable  ranges  of  mountains  arise;  geographers  have  even  delineated  a 
long  chain  parallel  to  the  coast,  called  JLupata,  or  the  Spine  of  the  World  ; but  Mr.  Salt  is  of 
opinion  that  tlie  prolongation  of  this  beyond  the  region  of  the  Upper  Zambecc  is  very 
arbitrary.  The  rivers  also  are  of  great  magnitude,  though  only  their  lower  course  is  at  all 
distinctly  known.  The  Zambeze  may  rank  in  the  first  class,  and,  according  to  probable 
information  and  conjectures,  appears  to  flow  across  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  four  mouths,  of  which  the  principal  are  Cuama  and 
Quiilimane,  each  of  which  sometimes  gives  name  to  the  whole  river.  Near  Quiloa,  several 
great  estuaries  enter  the  sea,  of  tlie  upper  course  of  which  nothing  is  know  n.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  mouths  of  the  Quiilimane,  near  Melinda ; for  its  supposed  identity  with 
the  river  Zebcc,  which  flows  through  the  region  south  of  Abyssinia,  is  still  only  conjectural. 
The  only  great  lake  hitherto  mentioned  is  the  Maravi,  in  the  interior  from  Qniloa  and  Mo- 
sambique,  which  is  generally  represented  as  of  great  extent,  and  resembling  an  inland  sea. 

5351.  We  are  too  ignorant  of  the  line  of  coast  on  the  east  side  of  Africa  to  attempt  any 
notice  even  of  its  general  vegetation,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  two  inter- 
esting and  useful  plants,  for  a botanical  knowledge  of  which  W'e  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
enquiring  mind  of  C.  Telfair,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius. 

5352.  The  first  is  the  Colombo  Plant  (Jig . 864.),  of  which  the  root  is  a well  known 
article  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  of  singular  efficacy  in  strengthening  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  curing  the  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  and  other  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
has  been  long  used  in  the  East  Indies,  though  its  history  and  native  country  were  involved 
in  much  obscurity  ; some  having  supposed  it  to  be  a native  of  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  because 
of  its  name.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  it  grows  naturally  in  the  thick  forests  that  cover 
the  shores  of  OTbo  and  Mosambique,  as  well  as  inland  for  several  miles.  The  natives 
never  cultivate  it,  the  spontaneous  produce  being  sufficient ; after  digging  up  the  root,  they 
cut  it  in  slices,  and,  stringing  them  on  cords,  dry  them  in  the  sun.  It  is  held  in  high  esteem 
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by  the  people,  who  use  it  for  the  cure  of  dysentery,  for  healing  ulcers,  and  as  a remedy  for 
almost  every  disorder.  The  late  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  physician 
to  the  king,  was  very  desirous  to  obtain  the  Colombo  root  in  a 
living  state,  and,  after  many  fruitless  endeavours,  made  by  his 
son,  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  Governor  of  Mauritius,  who  was 
opposed  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  on  various  pretences,  but 
mainly  because  they  were  unwilling  to  permit  the  exportation  of 
so  valuable  an  article,  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining,  through 
Captain  Owen,  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Leven,  growing  roots  of 
die  Colombo  plant.  These  were  distributed  to  the  Mauritius, 
New  Holland,  the  Seychelles  Islands,  etc.  and  it  is  thus  to  be 
hoped  that  this  valuable  plant  may  be  naturalised  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  that  its  culture  may  be  rendered  an  object  of  industry 
and- resource  to  the  planters  of  the  Mauritius. 

5353.  The  second  is  the  Telfairia  volubilis  {Jig.  865.), a climb- 
ing plant  lately  discovered  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  of  very  easy 
cultivation,  and  producing  an  esculent  fruit,  three  feet  long,  and 
full  of  seeds  as  large  as  chestnuts  (264  in  one  fruit),  which  are  as 
excellent  as  almonds,  and  of  a very  agreeable  flavour : they  also  yield  an  abundant  oil,  equal 
to  that  of  olives.  It  was  originally  brought  by  M.  Bojer,  of  the  Mauritius,  from  Pemba, 

on  the  shores  of  Zanzibar,  where  it  grows  in  the  forests, 
enveloping  the  trees  with  its  branches,  and  sometimes 
with  a stem  1 8 inches  in  circumference.  The  seeds  have 
been  distributed  to  Bourbon  and  New  Holland,  and  by  the 
missionaries  to  New  Zealand  and  Tahite.  At  Mauritius 
it  has  thriven  so  well,  that  it  produced  stems  30  feet 
high,  and  in  the  stove  of  the  late  R.  Barclay,  Esq.  of 
Bury  Hill,  to  whom  Mr.  Telfair  sent  seeds,  it  grew  so 
luxuriantly,  that  the  pruning  knife  was  in  constant  re- 
quisition to  prevent  its  filling  the  whole  house.  A plant 
so  easy  of  cultivation  must  soon  become  common  in  all 
countries,  and  thus  will  Mr.  Telfair  have  the  honour  of 
giving  a most  useful  vegetable  to  mankind,  as  well  as  a 
name  to  a new  and  very  beautiful  plant. 

5354.  Our  zoological  knowledge  of  this  portion  of 
Africa  is  lamentably  deficient.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
eastern  coast,  from  lat.  30°  south  to  10°  north,  has  never 
yet  been  visited  by  the  naturalist ; and  the  zoology  of 
Abyssinia  and  Egypt  having  already  been  noticed, 
leaves  us  nothing  further  to  say  on  this  head. 

5355.  This  territory  is  generally  occupied  by  negro  nations  in  a state  of  barbarism,  yet 
some  of  them  numerous,  and  not  destitute  of  arts  and  industry.  The  coast,  however,  has, 

in  modern  times,  been  chiefly  in  possession  of  two  foreign  powers.  The  Portuguese,  when, 
in  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  made  their  way  round  the  Cape,  found  almost 
all  the  maritime  stations  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  whom  they  called  Moors,  and  whom 
they  succeeded  in  driving  successively  from  each,  and  occupying  their  place.  It  would  be 
illusory  to  attempt  delineating,  under  regular  heads,  the  political,  commercial,  or  social  state 
of  a region  composed  of  such  various  parts,  so  imperfectly  known  ; but,  in  a successive  view 
of  its  local  divisions,  we  shall  endeavour  to  concentrate  the  little  that  modern  observation 
has  ascertained  on  the  subject. 

5356  Beginning  from  the  south,  we  find  Sqfala,  which  at  the  time  or  the  flnt  arrival  of  European*  waa  very 
important,  as  the  emporium  of  the  goUl  and  ivory  brought  in  great  quantities  down  the  Zambczc.  Since 
Quillimane  became  the  channel  by  which  these  commodities  were  conveyed.  Sofala  has  sunk  into  a village 
of  poor  huts.  The  Portuguese,  however,  still  maintain  there  a fort,  which  hold*  supremacy  over  the  more 
southerly  stations  of  inhambanc  and  Corriente*.  An  annual  vessel  comes  from  Mozambique,  with  coarse 
cotton  and  other  articles,  in  return  for  which  it  receives  gold.  Ivory,  and  slaves.  The  place  is  situated  on 
a considerable  river ; but,  in  consequence  of  extensive  sand-banks  and  shoals,  which  appear  to  have  increased, 
it  is  difficult  of  approach  unless  for  small  vessels.  The  natives  seem  to  be  of  the  CaflYe  race,  well  armed, 
brave,  and  Independent. 

5357  Inhambanc,  to  the  south,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  isdefended  by  a fort  and  150  men.  The  other 
Portuguese  do  not  exceed  twenty-five ; but  there  is  a numerous  coloured  population.  Few  slaves  are  procured 
here  the  natives  being  fierce  and  warlike ; but  about  100,000  Ibaof  ivory,  and  some  wax, are  sent  to  Mozambique. 
QwllMmane,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambcze,  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  trade  on  this  coast  From  eleven  to  fom^ 
teen  slave  vessels  come  annually  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  each  carry  off,  on  an  average,  from  400  to  500 
slaves.  The  situation  is  swampy  and  unhealthy ; but  the  population  is  nearly  3000,  though  only  twenty-five 
houses  are  occupied  by  Portuguese  or  their  descendants. 

5358.  Mosatnltkpte  is  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern  Africa.  Though  it  derive 
its  importance  from  being  the  emporium  of  the  gold.  Ivory,  and  slaves,  brought  down  the  Zambeze,  it  is  situated 
about  300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  the  trade  is  in  a great  measure  transferred  to  Quillimane. 
It  b built  on  an  island,  which  has  a gjwd  roadstead  and  a commodious  pier,  but  affords  by  no  means  cither  a 
convenient  or  healthy  situation.  The  principal  inhabitant*  have  their  houses  at  Mesuril,  on  the  con- 
tinent, at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Caboceiro.  The  trade  In  slaves,  the  most  extensive,  has  been 
much  diminished  since  the  British  obtained  possession  of  Madagascar  and  the  Cape,  and  laudably  pro- 
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hiblted  the  introduction  of  them  into  these  colonies.  The  export  is  not  lupposcd,  by  Mr.  Salt,  now  to  exceed 
40U0,  sent  chiefly  to  Brazil k yet  Mr.  Bowdich  states  the  number  In  1818  at  8164.  The  population  is  reckoned, 
by  Mr.  Salt,  at  only  500  Portuguese,  81X1  Arabs,  and  1500  negroes;  but  the  narrative  of  Captain  Owen's 
voyage  reckons  the  whole  at  GU00.  There  is  a fort  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  the  pirates  who  infest  these 
seas,  but  not  to  secure  it  against  the  attack  of  any  regular  force.  Yet  the  government- house  displays  still 
remnants  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  viceroys  of  Eastern  Africa.  Like  the  customhouse,  and  other 
public  structures,  U is  spacious,  and  built  of  stone,  though  falling  into  decay.  The  governor,  and  even  his 
negro  attendants,  are  richly  loaded  with  golden  ornaments;  tea,  to  which  the  principal  inhabitants  are  every 
evening  invited,  is  presented  in  a full  service  of  gold.  The  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  scarcely  extends 
beyond  the  peninsula  of  Caboceiro  : and  they  are  with  difficulty  able,  by  alliance  with  the  chiefs  of  Quintan- 
gone  and  Sereime,  to  make  head  against  the  Makooa,  a populous  and  warlike  tribe,  occupying  a great  extent 
of  the  coast 

5359.  In  the  interior , on  the  Upper  Zambese , the  Portuguese  possess  merely  tl»e  small  forts 
of  Sena  and  Tete,  erected  with  a view  to  the  protection  of  their  trade,  with  two  still  smaller 
in  the  more  remote  stations  of  Zumbo  and  Manica.  In  these  settlements,  joined  to  that  of 
Quillimane,  they  maintain  264  troops,  and  have  a population  of  500  Christians,  with  21,827 
slaves.  The  ground  being  generally  fertile,  and  abounding  particularly  with  honey,  wax, 
senna,  and  other  dyeing  drugs,  they  draw  from  the  land  attached  to  these  stations  a revenue 
of  2,900,000  reis.  Monoraotapa,  or  more  properly  Motapa  (since  Mono  is  merely  a general 
term  for  kingdom),  has  been  dignified  in  the  early  narratives  with  the  title  of  empire.  If 
it  ever  deserved  such  an  appellation,  it  is  now  broken  into  fragments,  the  largest  of  which  is 
held  by  Changamera,  who,  under  the  title  of  Quiteve,  resides  at  Zimbao,  the  ancient 
capital.  He  belonged  to  the  Moravia,  a race  of  daring  freebooters,  who  neglect  agriculture, 
and  devote  themselves  entirely  to  plunder.  Farther  to  the  north  are  the  Monjous,  inhabit- 
ing the  country  which  figures  in  the  early  maps  as  the  empire  of  Monumugi.  They  are 
negroes  of  the  ugliest  description,  of  a deep  shining  black,  with  high  cheek-bones,  thick  lips, 
and  small  knots  of  woolly  hair  on  their  heads.  Their  only  weapons  are  bows  ami  arrows. 
Manica  is  celebrated  as  the  country  chiefly  affording  the  gold  for  which  this  part  of  Africa 
is  famous.  A Portuguese  expedition,  in  1569,  penetrated  thither:  they  found  the  mines 
by  no  means  to  answer  their  reputation,  but  to  consist  chiefly  of  gold  dust  in  small 
quantities,  embedded  in  sand  and  earth,  from  which  the  metal  was  laboriously  extracted. 
A small  fort,  as  already  observed,  is  maintained  in  this  district.  The  Cazembes,  a 
numerous  people  far  in  the  interior,  are  completely  subject  to  the  will  of  a despot ; yet  their 
country  yields  in  abundance  iron  and  copper,  and  is  the  seat  of  a very  considerable  trade  in 
ivory  and  slaves.  The  Movizas  are  a comparatively  peaceable  and  industrious  race.  The 
Bororos  are  a great  people,  reaching,  it  is  said,  nearly  as  far  as  Mombaza  ; but  they  are  very 
little  known. 

5360.  In  the  coast  north  from  Mosambique  occur  the  Querimba  Islands,  giving  name  to 
die  opposite  coast.  They  were  laid  waste  by  die  Portuguese  at  Uieir  first  arrival,  but  were 
afterwards  repeopled  by  colonists  from  Mosambique.  They  have  suffered,  however,  by  attacks 
from  die  Madagascar  pirates.  Quiloa,  about  100  miles  north-west  from  the  bold  promontory 
of  Cape  Delgado,  was  found  by  the  Portuguese  a great  seat  of  power  and  commerce. 
About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Imam  of  Muscat, 
whose  officers  have  since  governed  it.  It  is  now  dwindled  into  a miserable  village.  Mom- 
baza is  situated  on  an  island  about  three  miles  long  and  two  broad,  surrounded  by  cliffs  of 
madrepore,  which  make  it  a kind  of  natural  castle.  The  country  is  fertile  in  com,  and  fit 
for  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  small  shells  called  cowries  are  collected  in  great  abundance  on 
the  shore.  The  harbour  is  excellent,  and  a considerable  trade  is  carried  on  along  the  coast 
in  dows,  often  of  250  tons  burthen.  Britain,  for  two  years,  maintained  a factory  there,  but 
withdrew  it  in  1827.  Melinda,  long  the  handsomest  and  most  flourishing  city  on  this 
coast,  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  Galla.  Patta,  once  of  great  importance,  is 
now  much  decayed,  and  a great  part  of  its  trade  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  port  of 
Lamoo.  Parallel  to  this  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  are  the 
small  hut  fine  islands  of  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  and  Monfia.  They  are  of  coral  foundation,  but 
the  surface  is  flat,  and  covered  with  a soil  highly  productive  in  grain  and  sugar.  The 
climate,  however,  especially  that  of  Zanzibar,  is  very  unhealthy.  They  are  partly  inde- 
pendent, partly  subject  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat. 

5361.  Magtuiara,  called  also  Mukdoshu,  is  a considerable  town,  lying  to  the  northward  from  Melinda. 
The  prince  having  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  independence,  and  repelled  all  European  intercourse,  allows 
the  country  to  be  very  little  known.  The  British  ship  Albemarle,  in  1707,  sent  a boat  on  shore,  but  it  was 
detained,  and  never  recovered;  and  a party  from  Captain  Owen's  vessel  were  kept  in  a species  of  pritao. 
The  city  makes  a handsome  apjiearancc  from  the  sea,  containing  many  lofty  stone  fabrics  : but  these  belong 
to  a part  which,  containing  only  tombs,  may  be  called  the  City  of  the  Dead.  The  habitations  of  the  living 
are  only  low  thatched  huts.  Brava,  within  the  territory  of  Magadoxa,  is  also  a port  of  some  consequence 
The  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Delgado  to  the  northern  limit  of  Magadoxa,  is  commonly  known  by  the  naxue  of 
Zangucbar.  This  territory,  when  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  was  occupied  by  the  Sowhylesc,  a peaceable 
and  industrious  people ; but  the  coast  has  now  been  mostly  wrested  from  them  by  the  Arab*  of  Muscat,  while 
the  whole  Interior  is  pitssessed  by  the  Galla,  the  same  ferocious  race  who  have  over-run  Abyssinia,  and  who, 
in  the  course  of  a furious  warfare,  have  destroyed  every  sea-jmrt  which  was  not  protected  by  an  insular 
position. 

536*.  The  coatt  qf  Ajan , the  Aiania  of  the  ancients,  extends  from  the  northern  termination  of  Zangue. 
bar  to  Cape  GuardaAd,  where  Africa  ceases  to  border  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  tract  is  generally  arid  and 
sandy,  though  in  the  northerly  parts  it  becomes  hilly  and  fragrant,  like  the  neighbouring  one  of  Berber* 
That  coast,  extending  from  Caj»e  Guardafui  to  nearly  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  is  situated  on  neither 
the  Indian  Ocean  nor  the  Red  Sea,  but  on  an  intermediate  gulf,  bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  coast  of 
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Arabia.  It  is  hilly  and  beautiftil,  and  may  bcconaidered  the  native  country  of  inccnao,  myrrh,  and  odoriferous 
gum*.  The  celebrity  of  Arabia,  and  particularly  of  Aden,  for  those  elegant  productions,  is  chiefly  acquired 
by  its  large  imports  from  this  coast  The  inhabitants  consist  of  the  various  tribes  of  Somaulis,  nn  active, 
industrious,  and  yet  peaceful  race,  who  export  the  productions  of  their  own  country,  which  is  thus  less  known 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  At  the  town  of  Berbers  is  an  annual  fair,  where,  according  to  Lord  Valentia,  there  arc 
sold  15,000  bahars  (320  lbs.  each)  of  gum,  at  3L  12a. ; 2000  bahars  of  myrrh,  at  U.  12 1. ; frankincense,  to  any 
extent  demanded,  at  2/.  14*.  Kven  gold  and  ivory  arc  said  to  be  brought  from  Hanim,  a country  situated 
twenty  days’  journey  in  the  interior. 

5363.  The  country  in  the  interior  from  this  coast,  though  most  imperfectly  known,  appears  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Galla  and  other  tribes,  who  surpass  in  barbarism  even  the  rest  of  Africa.  Here,  in  a wild  and  moun- 
tainous region,  is  the  kingdom  of  Gingiro,  described  by  Antonio  Fernandes  as  ruled  by  a despot,  elected  with 
strange  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  and  who  celebrates  his  accession  by  thedeath  of  his  predecessor's  ministers 
and  favourites,  with  whose  blood  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  palaces  are  dyed.  We  stand  much  in  need, 
however,  of  recent  information  respecting  this  part  of  Africa. 

5364.  Adel , or  Adaiel,  and  Hurrur,  form  the  most  westerly  part  of  this  coast,  and  adjoin  to 
the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb.  The  inhabitants,  united  under  the  standard  of  the  Mahometan 
faith,  waged  long  and  bloody  wars,  embittered  by  religious  enmity,  against  Abyssinia.  For 
a century  back,  their  power  has  been  broken,  and  they  have  been  divided  into  a number  of 
small  separate  states.  Zeyla,  the  capital,  is  a place  of  considerable  trade,  and,  though 
irregularly  built,  contains  some  good  habitations. 


Chap.  IX. 

CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

5365.  The  appellation  of  Central  Africa  may  with  propriety  be  given  to  an  extensive  and 
fruitful  region,  in  the  most  interior  part  of  that  continent.  Consisting  of  spacious  plains, 
watered  by  noble  rivers,  and  begirt  on  the  south  by  lofty  mountain  chains,  it  forms  one  of 
the  finest  countries  on  the  globe,  and  is  inhabited  by  nations  who  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  industry  and  civilisation.  Separated,  however,  from  the  sea-coast,  and  from  the 
rest  of  the  civilised  world,  by  immense  deserts  tenanted  by  fierce  and  warlike  banditti,  it 
remained  till  lately  almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  who  heard  only  by  vague  rumour  of  its 
beauty  and  wealth.  It  is  only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  the  daring  enterprise  of 
British  travellers  has  traversed  this  region,  and  purchased,  at  a costly  price,  a tolerably 
accurate  and  extensive  know  ledge  of  it. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect, 

5366.  The  extent  and  boundaries  of  a region  like  this,  composed  of  various  detached  states 
and  kingdoms,  arc  exceedingly  vague.  From  Western  Africa  it  is  separated  by  the  limits 
already  delineated  (p.  1210.).  On  the  north  it  has  the  uniform  boundary  of  the  Great  Desert, 
into  which  its  fertile  plains  pass  by  rapid  gradations.  On  the  east,  the  great  expanse  of  the 
lake  Tchad,  the  sea  of  interior  Africa,  separates  it  from  countries  almost  wholly  unknow  n. 
The  southern  boundary,  formed  by  tracts  still  more  completely  unexplored,  cannot  be  drawn 
with  any  approach  to  precision.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  esteem  Central  Africa  as 
lying  between  the  15th  degree  of  east  and  the  4th  of  west  longitude,  and  the  8th  and  16th 
of  north  latitude.  It  may  thus  include  1300  miles  in  length,  and  560  in  breadth,  and  form 
a square  surface  of  about  700,000  miles. 

5367.  A continuous  chain  of  mountains,  celebrated  by  the  ancients  under  the  appellation 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  traverses  the  whole  territory  from  east  to  west.  It  exerts  a 
most  beneficent  influence  in  diffusing  through  this  region  coolness  and  moisture,  and 
redeeming  it  from  that  arid  desolation  to  which  so  great  an  extent  of  the  continent  is  doomed. 
These  mountains  appear  first  on  the  western  coast  near  Sierra  I«cone,  where  their  lofty  peaks, 
called  the  Mountains  of  the  Lions,  overlook  the  Atlantic.  They  then  traverse  the  countries 
of  Foota  Jallo  and  Kankan,  giving  rise  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia ; while  the  Niger,  in 
its  upper  course,  flows  through  their  deep  valleys.  In  this  quarter  the  range  is  not  very 
lofty,  but  presents  a varied  and  picturesque  aspect.  Park,  in  passing  through  Konkodooand 
Satadoo,  was  much  struck  by  the  appearance  of  its  glens  and  precipices,  and  the  variety  of 
forms  which  the  rocks  assumed,  resembling  ruined  castles,  spires,  and  pyramids.  One 
granite  mass  had  exactly  the  aspect  of  a Gothic  abbey,  with  niches  and  ruined  staircase. 
The  same  chain  was  crossed  by  Captain  Clapperton,  in  the  country  of  Yarriba,  where  its 
highest  pinnacles  were  only  between  2000  and  3000  feet ; but  the  passes  were  exceedingly 
narrow  and  rugged,  enclosed  by  huge  granite  blocks  600  or  700  feet  high  j yet  every  level 
spot  was  covered  with  fine  crops  of  yams,  millet,  and  cotton,  and  large  towns  were 
built  on  the  very  summit  of  the  ridge.  Farther  to  the  east,  these  mountains  afford  an 
opening,  through  which  the  Niger,  swelled  to  a river  of  the  first  magnitude,  forces  its 
prodigious  mass  of  waters  ; but  their  cliffs  overhang  the  river,  which  dashes  roughly  over  the 
rocky  bed  that  it  has  worn  for  itself.  Farther  east  still,  south  of  the  great  plain  of  Houssa, 
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Lander,  in  returning  from  his  first  journey,  learned  the  existence  of  a very  elevated  region, 
inhabited  by  a savage  race.  But  this  chain  appears  to  attain  its  greatest  magnitude  and 
loftiest  height  in  the  region  south  of  Bornou.  From  the  plain  of  Mandara  {Jig.  866.)  above 

the  capital,  Mora,  its  bold 
steeps  were  seen  rising,  not 
more,  indeed,  than  2500  feet 
high ; but  they  were  under- 
stood to  extend  far  south- 
ward, and  to  become  much 
more  elevated.  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  appearance 
of  several  remote  peaks  in 
that  direction,  particularly 
one  said  to  be  thirty-five 
miles  distant,  and  which  had 
a most  alpine  character, 
much  resembling  the  ai- 
guilles of  Mont  Blanc,  as 
seen  from  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
They  were  known  even  to 
the  rude  natives  by  the 
_ _ classic  appellation  of  the 

**OU>TTAr>S  OF  M4HDAHA.  rr 

Moon  Mountains. 

5368.  The  rivers,  which  derive  their  supply  from  this  great  mountain  range,  form  a still 
more  grand  and  celebrated  feature.  The  great  stream  of  the  Niger,  long  involved  in  such 
deep  mystery,  has  at  length,  through  the  persevering  exertion  of  British  travellers,  been  very 
completely  explored.  Its  source,  though  not  actually  visited,  seems  ascertained  by  Laing 
to  exist  in  the  high  country  of  Ki&si,  about  200  miles  in  the  interior  from  Sierra  Leone. 
Thence  it  rolls  through  Foota  Jallo  and  Kankan,  where  Cailli£  describes  himself  to  have  found 
it  a rapid  and  considerable  stream.  At  Bammakoo,  having  received  the  tributary  from 
Sankari  in  Man  ding,  which  Park  mistook  for  the  main  stream,  it  begins  its  course  over  the 
fine  plain  of  Bambarra;  and  at  Sego,  the  capital,  is  described  to  be  as  broad  as  tire  Thames  at 
Westminster.  In  this  country  it  is  called  the  Joliba,  but  lower  down  receives  the  name  of 
the  Quolla,  or  Quorra.  Beyond  Bambarra  it  flows  through  the  lake  Dibbie  to  Timbuctoo  ; 
and  its  course  from  that  city  to  Youri  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  Park  having  navigated  from 
one  place  to  the  other.  As  far  as  Timbuctoo  the  Niger  has  flowed  north  and  north-west ; 
but  beyond  that  city  it  changes  to  the  south-east  and  south.  From  Youri,  its  course,  traced 
by  Lander,  is,  with  some  winding,  almost  due  south,  till,  at  Kirree,  about  170  miles  from 
the  sea,  it  begins  to  separate  into  branches,  and  forms  a delta,  the  greatest,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  world,  whose  estuaries  extend  along  the  coast  from  the  river  Formosa  to  that  of  Old 
Calabar,  a space  of  about  300  miles.  The  whole  line  of  this  noble  river,  allowing  for  all 
its  windings,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  at  less  than  3000  miles,  and  for  several  hundred  miles 
of  its  lower  course  it  forms  a magnificent  expanse,  resembling  an  inland  sea.  Tims,  though 
it  cannot  rank  with  the  Missouri  and  Orellana,  those  stupendous  floods  of  the  New  World,  it 
is  at  least  as  large  as  any  of  those  which  water  the  old  continents. 
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5369.  The  tributaries  of  the  Niger  are  of  peculiar  magnitude  and  importance.  At  no 
great  distance  above  the  point  where  the  delta  commences,  the  Tshadda,  or  Shary,  nearly  equal 
to  the  main  stream,  enters,  after  watering  large  and  fruitful  kingdoms,  and  having  formed  the 
theatre  of  an  active  navigation.  At  no  great  distance  above,  it  receives  a smaller  tributary, 
the  Coodonia,  which  was  seen,  by  Lander,  flowing  through  a fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
country.  Considerably  higher  is  the  Cubbie,  a large  stream,  from  the  city  and  country  of 
that  name ; and  higher  still  the  Quarrama,  which  has  passed  by  Zirmie  and  Sackatoo.  Be- 
tween this  point  and  Timbuctoo,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  rivers  fall  into 
the  Niger.  The  tributary  which  passes  that  city  is  of  no  great  importance ; but  at  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Bambarra,  Park  describes  the  influx  from  the  south  of  two  great 
streams,  the  Maniana  and  Nimma.  Those  which  fail  in  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
course  consist  of  numerous  mountain  torrents,  which  swell  the  river,  without  themselves 
possessing  very  great  importance.  All  the  rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Central  Africa  fall 
into  the  great  receptacle  of  the  lake  Tchad.  The  principal  one  is  another  Shary , the  early 
course  of  which  is  unknown.  Major  Denham  saw  it  at  its  mouth,  where  it  was  about  half 
a mile  broad,  and  flowed  at  the  rate  of  between  two  or  three  miles  an  hour.  Forty  miles  up, 
it  was  seen  rolling  in  great  majesty  and  beauty  ; but  was  not  traced  any  higher.  The 
Yeou,  rising  in  the  hills  of  Dull,  to  the  south  of  Houssa,  flow's  first  north  and  then  cast 
through  Bornou,  till  it  falls  into  the  western  side  of  the  Tchad.  Even  at  the  junction  it  was 
only  about  fifty  yards  brood  in  the  dry  season,  and,  though  of  great  value  for  fishery,  does 
not  afford  the  means  of  any  extensive  trade. 

5370.  In  regard  to  lakes,  the  Tchad  is  greatly  preeminent,  situated  in  the  most  central 
part  of  the  continent,  and  on  the  frontier  of  Bornou.  It  may  be  about  200  miles  in  length 
and  150  in  breadth,  and  forms  thus  one  of  the  greatest  bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  world, 
though  it  cannot  equal  the  mighty  inland  seas  of  Asia.  The  dimensions  are  augmented  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  during  the  rains,  when  a surface  of  many  miles,  usually  dry,  is  laid 
under  water.  This  inundated  tract,  when  deserted  by  the  waters,  is  covered  with  impenetrable 
thickets,  and  with  rank  grass  of  extraordinary  height,  and,  though  unfit  for  the  residence  of 
men,  becomes  a huge  den  of  wild  beasts.  The  lake  contains  numerous  large  islands,  some 
of  which  are  the  residence  of  tribes  and  even  nations.  The  Dibbie,  or  Dark  Lake,  formed 
by  the  Niger  between  Jenn£  and  Timbuctoo,  appears  not  nearly  so  large,  since  M.  Caillie,  in 
sailing  across  it,  lost  sight  of  land  only  in  one  direction.  The  other  lakes  yet  known  to  exist 
in  this  region  are  small  and  local  objects,  though  sometimes  very  picturesque. 


Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography . 

Svbsect.  1.  Geology. 

5371.  Soudan,  or  Nigritia , In  the  central  and  more  elevated  di*trict«,  afford*  granite , gneiss,  tnica  state,  etas/ 
slate,  quartz  rock,  hornblende  rock,  limestone,  Stc.  'Hi etc  deposit*  are  variously  traversed  by  greenstone  and 
other  trap  rock*.  At  Gorcc  there  are  fine  display*  of  columnar  basalt.  Great  tract*  of  flat  country  extend  to 
the  eastern  limit,  including  Soudan,  of  which  the  kingdom*  arc  Houma  and  Bornou.  In  the  flat  and  de*ert 
regions,  salt  lakes  and  natron  lakes  occur.  Bed*  of  rock  salt  are  also  met  with.  The  salt  i*  arranged  in  bed* 
several  feet  thick  : it  is  mined  into  large  slabs,  which  are  afterward*  sawn  into  block*  for  the  market.  These 
mine*  form  the  riche*  of  the  country.  Gold  i*  found  in  different  part*  of  Africa,  but  most  abundantly  in  this 
region,  which  ftimlshcs  most  of  the  gold  which  i«  sold  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  a*  well  as  that  which 
i*  brought  to  Morocco,  Fes,  Algiers,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria.  According  to  account*  furnished  to  Mr.  Jacob, 
from  the  records  of  the  late  African  Company,  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  brought  to  England  by  ships  of  war, 
from  the  year  1808  to  1818,  both  included,  amounted  to  81,905  ounce*.  Of  tnis,  in  the  *oven  year*  of  war, 
from  1808  to  181*,  there  were  51,569  ounce*,  valued  at  205,340/.,  and  in  the  following  four  year*  of  peace, 
30,560  ounces,  valued  at  125,380/.  The  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  Portuguese  still  retain  some  settle- 
ments  for  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  may  be  slightly  noticed.  According  to  some  authors  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Melinda,  Sofala,  Mozambique,  and  other  tracts  on  that  side  of  Africa,  afforded  large  quantities  of 
gold ; but  their  accounts  arc  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Mr.  Salt,  the  latest  traveller,  wno  visited  those 
place*  in  1809,  represents  their  present  supply  of  gold  as  very  inconsiderable  and  has  removed  much  of  the 
delusion  which  prevailed  respecting  the  ancient  produce  of  that  metal.  After  remarking  that  the  only  way 
by  which  gold  is  now  procured  Is  by  washing  the  sand*  of  the  river*,  he  *ay*.  “ In  Ihi*  manner  a considerable 
quantity  i*  still  annually  accumulated,  though  it  »eem*  to  be  rapidly  decreasing ; for,  in  1593,  the  governor  of 
Mozambique  collected  for  himself  and  the  viceroy  of  India  100,000  crusades  { a cru*ade  i*  worth  about  x*  td.. , 
and  1 do  not  believe  that  one  third  of  this  amount  is  now  altogether  annually  produced.” 

Subsect.  2.  Botany . 

5372  There  are  as  yet  no  materials  for  delineating  the  Botany  of  this  part  of  the  continent,  which  probably 
doe*  not  diflbr  much  from  that  of  the  western  coast. 


Subsect.  3.  Zoology. 

5373.  The  tittle  yet  known  cm  the  Zoology  of  Central  Africa  will  scarcely  allow  of  Its  being  treated  under  a 
distinct  head,  particularly  as  it  appears  blended  with  that  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  to  the  east,  Congo  and 
JbwT*  Ixmne  to  the  west,  and  Southern  Africa  to  the  south.  There  arc  a few  quadrupeds,  however,  stated  to 
inhabit  the  inland  provinces  more  particularly,  and  which  we  shall  briefly  notice  : — 


Wmt  loiiffirauda.  Lon*. tilled  MsnU. 
!’r>a.<  octicrvi  sfricstui*.  Ethiopian 
Hoar. 

CsmcoftcrdsHs  antiquarum  S«r.  Th* 
NiKtlifttl  Cilraffr. 


C a me!  oponUlis  out  in  lk»  Sm.  The  South  - 
cm  limiTe. 

Aiaocsnu  zniMUrornis  An.  I -on*  horned 
Antelope. 

Ossclls  unions  An.  Cm  inns  (Js-clle. 


A ntilnpc  fnrfcr.  Gsmtnsn  Antetopn- 
Antilo(«  admits  Kob  Antelope. 
Ntrttipii  jnsmr*  .*>«■.  Pyifm,  Antrl«W 
lUinslu  •me*  sf  mil  An.  Kwls  Aimiow. 
I'qatUi  I’tfuat . 
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557*  The  Mam's  is  analogous  to  the  American  Amiadillocs,  being,  like  them,  entirely  covered  with  an  ira* 
penetrable  coat  of  mall ; this,  however,  is  disposed  not  in  rings,  but  like  the  scales  of  a fish.  The  Ethiopian 
Boar  is  a hideous  animal,  with  long  tusks  and  fleshy  protuberances  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  Great. homed 
Antelope  is  a species  deserving  the  attention  of  ftiture  travellers : its  horns,  which  have  only  yet  been  seen 
in  Europe,  are  erect,  with  the  point  bent  back,  and  are  no  less  than  two  feet  and  a half  long  in  a straight  line 
The  animal  is  supposed  to  inhabit  the  interior  of  Western  Africa.  The  Gaml/ian  Antelope  has  been  also 
brought  from  the  same  region  ; its  aspect  is  peculiarly  soft  and  engaging,  but  it  is  uncommonly  shy.  The 
Pegasse  is  a species  of  Buffalo,  inhabiting  the  interior  of  Congo  and  Angola,  and  thus  intimated  by  two  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries,  Gallcni  and  Carl ; — “ On  the  road  to  Loando,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  wc  saw  two 
Pacasses,  roaring  like  lions,  the  male  and  female  being  always  together.  They  are  white,  with  rufous  and 
black  spots,  with  ears  half  a yard  In  length,  and  the  horns  straight  When  they  see  human  beings  they  do 
not  flee,  nor  do  they  harm,  but  stand  and  look  on.”  This  vague  account  would  not  have  deserved  notice,  had 
not  Miqor  Hamilton  Smith  detected  a drawing  of  this  very  rare  animal  among  those  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  great  and  famous  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  now  in  the  Berlin  library.  The  Eland  is  the  only  antelope 
on  which  a quantity  of  fat  is  found  sufficiently  hard  to  make  candles. 

5375.  The  Girqfft  will  be  here  noticed,  as  a genus  whose  geographic  range  appears  more  especially  confined 
to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa.  The  ancient  writers  appear  to  have  understood  these  quadrupeds  much  better 
than  the  moderns  : fur  Jonston  was  not  only  well  convinced  of  their  existence,  but  he  figures  several  which 
he  supposes  are  distinct  species.  The  new  and  valuable  Information  on  the  Giraffe  of  Northern  Africa, 
published  by  Ruppcll,  first  led  us  to  suspect  that  it  was,  in  reality,  a distinct  specie*  from  that  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  this  idea  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  a further  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  by  verbal 
information  communicated  by  Mr.  Burchcll.  We  cannot,  in  this  place,  say  more  on  this  interesting  discovery, 
the  details  of  which  wc  propose  communicating  to  the  public  through  a more  appropriate  channel.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that  the  Giraffe  of  Northern  Africa  (C.  antiquorum  Sw.)  was  known  to  the  Romans ; but 
the  moderns  long  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a quadruped,  until  the  Dutch  traveller.  Colonel  Gordon,  and 
our  own  countryman.  Paterson,  found  the  Giraffe  of  Southern  Africa  {C.  australis  Sw.),  and  brought  its  skin 
to  Europe.  In  an  aoult  state  the  latter  is  said  to  be  sometimes  near  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  specimen  in 
the  British  Museum,  brought  home  by  Mr.  Burchell,  measures  seventeen  feet  and  a half  In  a state  of  nature 
the  manners  of  both,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  are  nearly  similar.  They  live  in  small  families,  principally  in  the 
plains  of  the  Interior,  where  there  U occasional  herbage  or  succulent  vegetation.  Their  ordinary  food,  how- 
ever, is  the  leaves  of  the  mimosa  trees.  Their  gait,  when  walking,  is  rather  stately  than  awkward  : but,  as 
Le  Vaillant  well  observes,  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  see  them  trot,  for  the  Giraffe  then  resembles  a limping 
beast,  with  the  head  perched  at  the  extremity  of  a long  neck  which  never  bends,  swaying  backwards  and  for- 
wards  ; the  head  and  neck  playing  in  one  piece  between  the  shoulders,  as  on  an  axis.  Their  short  horns 
appear  useless  as  means  of  defence,  but  they  kick  with  prodigious  force,  and  the  jerks  are  so  quick,  that  the 
eye  cannot  count  them.  ( VailL  Trav.  ii.  279.)  The  disposition  of  the  Northern  Giraffe  is  remarkably  gentle; 
nothing  can  exceed  the  mild  and  beautiful  expression  of  its  frill  dark  eye.  It  is  certainly  the  most  interesting 
quadruped  we  ever  beheld  ; and  wc  considered  a Journey  to  Paris  well  recompensed,  had  it  only  afforded  us 
the  gratification  of  contemplating  the  noble  Giraffe,  now  living  (1833),  in  perfect  health,  in  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  where  Mr.  Landseer  sketched  the  figure  given  at  p.  1179. 


Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography . 

5376.  The  history  qf  this  ortensive  region  is  altogether  unknown  till  the  twelfth  century,  when,  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  Arabian  literature,  the  eminent  geographers  Abulfeda,  Edrisi,  and  others,  described  the 
settlements  formed  by  their  countrymen  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Great  Desert.  The  Arabs  appear  to  have 
migrated  thither  in  numerous  and  probably  successive  colonies.  The  movement  took  place  chiefly  in  conse. 
quence  of  the  contest  between  the  dynasties  of  the  Abbasides  and  Ommtadcs,  when  the  vanquished  party 
•ought  reftige  in  the  remotest  extremities  of  Africa.  Being  probably  possessed  of  superior  skill  in  the  military 
art,  thev  easily  prevailed  over  the  undisciplined  natives,  and  established  powerful  states  along  a river,  which 
they  called  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  but  which  appears  to  be  only  the  Zirmic,  or  Quarrama,  a tributary  to 
that  which  we  call  the  Niger.  The  principal  kingdoms  were  Ghana  (Kanoi,  and  Tocrur  (Sackatoo),  while 
to  the  east  was  the  powerful  negro  state  of  Kuku  (Bornou).  The  court  of  Ghana  displayed  a splendour, 
derives!  chiefly  from  the  gold  imported  from  the  countries  in  the  south,  which  appeared  dazzling  even  to  those 
who  had  witnessed  the  greatness  of  Bagdad  and  Cairo. 

6377.  Various  revolutions,  only  imperfectly  reported  to  us,  appear  since  that  period  to  have  agitated  this 
part  of  the  continent  In  general,  one  powerful  chief  seems  to  have  aspired  at,  and  in  a great  measure 
attained,  a supremacy  over  tne  others,  of  which  he  was  speedily  deprived  by  the  revolutions  to  which  these 
turbulent  states  are  liable.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  Leo  Amranus.  visiting  Timbuetoo,  found  it  in  pos- 
session of  Izrhia,  a powerful  chief  from  Morocco,  who  held  then  the  chief  sway  over  Ghana  and  the  principal 
countries  of  Central  Africa.  At  the  end  of  last  century,  Mr.  Lucas  understood  that  Cassina  had  gained  the 
supreme  rule  over  the  Mussulman  states  in  this  quarter.  About  the  beginning  of  the  century,  however, 
Danfodio,  chief  of  the  FellaLahs  of  Sackatoo,  not  only  asserted  his  independence,  but  made  himself  master  of 
all  Houssa,  then  conquered  Bornou,  and  Anally  extended  his  dominion  westward  as  far  as  the  Niger.  The 
Fellatah  empire,  thus  founded,  has  since,  however,  suffered  much  dismemberment  The  standard  of  inde- 
pendence was  raised  in  Bornou  by  a native  of  Kancm,  who,  under  the  title  of  Sheikh  el  Kanemy,  drove  out 
the  invader,  and  assumed  the  real  sway  over  the  country.  In  the  heart  of  Houesa,  Goober,  Zegzcg,  and  other 
countries,  have  thrown  off* the  yoke.  Vet  the  Fetlatahs,  under  other  chiefs,  are  extending  their  conquests  to 
the  westward,  and  hare  even  passed  the  Niger  into  Yarriba.  Timbuetoo,  meantime,  has  long  lost  the 
supremacy  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  I>ea.  It  became  even  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco ; and,  though 
it  has  shaken  off*  this  yoke,  the  king's  dominion  does  not  now  extend  beyond  the  city  and  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Bimbam,  when  visited  by  Park,  wan  found  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  kingdom  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Niger;  but  it  has  since  been  dismembered  by  Sego  Ahmadou,  a Foulah  chieftain,  who  lias 
obtained  possession  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Jcnn*,  and  the  surrounding  territory 


Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

5378.  The  government  in  the  countries  qf  Central  Africa  is  completely  despotic  ; and  in  the  native  states  the 
homage  paid  to  rulers  and  grandees  is  even  more  abject  and  debasing  than  in  any  civilised  empire.  In  Eyco, 
the  greatest  lords,  when  they  approach  the  sovereign,  throw  themselves  flat  on  their  face*,  kissing  the  earth, 
and  piling  heap*  of  dust  upon  their  heads.  The  sacrifice,  on  the  death  of  any  prince  or  chief,  of  his  principal 
officers  and  favourite  wive*,  though  not  carried  to  the  same  bloody  extent  as  in  Ashantce  and  Dahomey,  is 
considerably  prevalent  in  Eyeo  and  other  native  states.  Yet  the  greatness  of  the  monarchs  is  not  supported 
by  much  of  outward  pomp  and  state.  Their  mansion,  usual  attire,  and  daily  habits,  differ  little  from  those  of 
their  meanest  subject.  Tne  king  of  Youri,  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  potentates,  received  the  English  mission 
in  a small  square  spot,  which  might  be  compared  to  » clean  English  farm-yard  ; and  his  audience  of  leave  was 
given  in  an  apartment  unswept  and  dirty,  with  swallows  flying  about,  anti  a number  of  naked  girls  and  boys 
passing  and  repassing.  The  king  of  Wawa,  to  give  his  state  reception,  placed  himself  in  a nicne  of  the  city 
wall  The  pomp  of  the  sovereign  consists  chiefly  in  the  multitude  of  his  wives  : and  it  was  the  boast  of  the 
king  of  Eyeo  that  his  queens,  linked  hand  in  hand,  would  reach  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
lliese  ladles,  however,  are  in  a very  different  situation  from  that  which  in  Europe  is  suggested  by  the  word 
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queen : slave  would  be  the  more  appropriate,  10  varied  are  the  services  of  every  description  exacted  from 
them.  They  act  as  body  guards,  perform  the  most  menial  offices,  and  are  seen  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
carrying  on  their  heads  heavy  burdens  from  place  to  place,  favoured  only  with  an  exenuKion  from  toll*  The 
Mussulman  princes  maintain  courts  more  resembling  those  of  Northern  Africa,  with  fewer  wive*,  and  those 
more  secluded,  preserving  greater  pomp  and  exercising  equal  power,  but  not  exacting  the  same  degrading 
testimonies  of  homage.  We  may  observe,  moreover,  that  each  city  enjoys  a s|*eeies  of  municipal  government, 
which,  particularly  in  some  parts  of  Rambarra,  has  even  somewhat  of  a republican  constitution,  the  mansa  ce 
governor  being  elected  by  the  body  of  the  people. 

5379.  The  revenue  qf  these  princes  does  not  appear  to  equal  their  power,  or  even  to  be  derived  from  any 
regular  source,  if  we  except  the  dues  exacted  from  the  caravans.  They  enrich  themsclres  by  presents,  and 
thus  particularly  appear  to  accumulate  such  an  extravagant  number  of  wives.  They  also  carry  on  a good 
deal  of  traffic,  and  scruple  not  to  employ  both  power  and  stratagem  In  turning  It  to  their  own  advantage. 
Lander  scarcely  met  one  prince  from  whom  he  did  not  experience  every  specie*  of  roguery  and  extortion. 
The  treasures  thus  acquired  consist  chiefly  in  articles  of  show  and  ornament,  which  are  piled  in  huge  heap* 
for  the  sake  of  boastful  exhibition.  Their  peculiar  delight  is  to  display  these  to  important  strangers,  as  a 
child  does  his  toys  and  gewgaws. 

5380.  The  armies  qf  these  princes  consist  chiefly  of  turbulent  militia,  taking  the  field  on  the  summons  c4 
the  prince,  and  supporting  themselves  by  plundering  the  country  through  which  they  pass.  The  cavalry 
of  Bornou  and  Beghnrmi  have  a very  martial  appearance,  the  hordes  being  small  and  active,  and,  as  well  as 
their  riders,  completely  enveloped  in  chain  ana  sometimes  in  plate  armour.  Unfortunately  they  want  the 
power  of  standing  any  brisk  charge  from  an  enemy,  but  on  every  such  occasion  take  precipitately  to  flieht 
They  are  serviceable  only  when  the  victory  has  been  decided,  and  all  the  enemies’  backs  are  turned,  when 

they  are  very  active  in  cutting  down  and  plundering  the  fugitive*  The 
Kancmboo  spearmen  (Jig.  867.1,  organised  by  the  present  sheik  of  Bornou, 
form  the  mo»t  regular  and  effective  force  in  interior  Africa.  They  march 
by  tribes,  almost  naked,  with  only  a skin  round  the  waist,  their  only  arms 
being  a long  shield  with  which  they  ward  off  the  airows  of  the  enemy, 
and  a spear  with  which  they  press  forward  to  charge  him ; yet  they  have 
much  of  the  organisation  of  a regular  army,  maintaining  in  front  a chain  of 
piquets,  and  the  sentinels  passing  the  war-cry  along  the  line  The  Fellitah 
archers,  and  those  of  a very  rude  people  called  the  Mungas,  fighting  with 
poisoned  arrows,  have  shown  themselves  very  formidable  ; yet  Lander  saw 
the  army  of  Sackatoo,  50,000  or  (3(J,0U0  strong,  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Coonia,  a rebel  city:  but  only  a few  chiefs,  dressed  in  quilted  armour, 
made  some  display  of  vafour  ; the  others,  upon  being  struck  by  a false  alarm, 
took  precipitately  to  flight,  upsetting  every  thing  in  their  way,  most  of  the 
men  and  animals  tumbling  over  each  other,  and  rushing  together  to  save 
what  they  could  by  flight.  A camp,  as  elsewhere  seen  by  Clapperton,  was 
like  a village,  composed  of  a number  of  huts,  resembling  bee-hives  arranged 
in  regular  streets  -f  and  was  “ filled  with  weavers,  tailor*,  women  spinning 
cotton,  others  reeling  off ; some  selling  foofoo  and  accassons,  others  selling 
yams  and  paste  ; little  markets  at  every  green  tree,  holy  men  counting  their 
beads,  ana  dissolute  slaves  drinking  roa  bum."  The  musket  is  almost 
wholly  unknown  in  the  wars  of  those  nation*  The  greatest  monarch#  have 
only  a few,  which  they  keep  as  objects  of  pride  and  curiosity.  The  Arab 
caravan  followers,  armed  with  those  weapons,  and  possessing  a certain  degree  of  discipline,  arc  superior  to 
thousands  of  their  opponents,  and  often  decide  the  battle  between  the  mightiest  mouarchs. 


Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry, 

5381.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  extensive  region  may  rank  with  the  Ji nest  and  most  fruitful  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Though  placed  nearly  beneath  the  line,  and  scorched  by  the  intensest  rays  of  a tropical  sun,  it 
suffers  from  this  cause  less  than  almost  any  other  country  in  the  same  situation.  The  great  chain  of  moun- 
tain* by  which  it  is  traversed  in  some  degree  tempers  the  severity  of  the  heat,  and,  by  the  numerous  stream* 
which  they  pour  down,  affords  throughout  the  means  of  irrigation.  Even  their  declivities,  sometimes  to  the 
very  summit,  are  covered  with  copious  harvests.  Thus  nearly  the  whole  territory  is  fitted  for  the  productions 
of  the  tropical,  and,  through  the  variety  of  surface,  occasionally  even  of  the  temperate,  tone. 

538£.  Agriculture  is  practised  over  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  though  not  by  any  elaborate  or  scientific 
processes.  The  plough  ap|>ear*  never  to  have  passed  the  desert ; the  only  instrument  for  turning  up  the 
ground  being  the  boe,  which  does  little  more  than  scratch  the  surface : yet  this  slight  tillage,  on  grounds 
moistened  by  inundation  or  artificial  watering,  is  sufficient  to  produce  abundant  crop*  It  .has  even  been 
doubted  whether  a deep  furrow  would  not  be  injurious,  by  laying  the  ground  too  open  to  the  Influences  of  the 
tropical  sun.  Considerable  pains  are  bestowed  upon  irrigating  the  grounds ; ami  in  Houssa  the  grain  is 
stored  in  large  granaries  raised  on  pole*,  as  a security  from  the  insect*  Watch  is  diligently  kept  to  scare 
away  the  numerous  birds  which  would  devour  the  grain.  In  Bornou,  indeed,  the  imperfect  industry  of  the 
people  produces  only  gussub,  a species  of  millet,  which,  instead  of  being  formed  into  bread,  is  merely  boiled 
into  a piste.  So  supine  is  their  culture,  that  in  this  line  climate  they  do  not  rear  a vegetable  of  any  de*crip- 
tion,  except  a few  onions  ; nor  a fruit  except  limes,  and  those  only  in  the  garden  of  tne  sheik.  In  Houssa, 
however,  two  crops  of  wheat  are  raised  In  the  year,  and  the  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  fruits  and 
vegetable*.  Rice  is  produced  copiously  on  the  inundated  bonk*  of  the  Niger,  particularly  In  Ibc  kingdom  of 
YourL  Cotton,  the  material  of  the  staple  and  universal  manufacture,  is  every  w here  grown,  and  the  bcauri. 
ful  and  valuable  fabrics  woven  from  it,  afford  a presumption  in  favour  of  its  quality.  Indigo  for  dyeing  is 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  excellent  Oxen  are  reared  in  groat  numbers,  and  often  of  very  valuable 
breeds,  but  almost  exclusively  by  the  Arabs  and  Fcllatahs;  and  there  appears  a presumption  that  they  have 
been  imported  by  these  races  from  Northern  Africa,  since  in  the  districts  purely  negro,  the  domestic  animal* 
consist  only  of  »hecp,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry,  reared  often  beneath  the  same  roof  with  their  owner*.  The 
forests  and  the  inundated  swamps  on  the  great  rivers  abound  with  wild  animals,  — the  lion,  the  elephant, 
the  leopard,  the  hyena,  — which  commit  formidable  ravages  ; yet  their  spoils  form  frequently  objects  of  tradr, 
particularly  the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  composing  the  valuable  sukistance  of  ivory.  The  swarms  of  insects  are 
tormenting,  and  sometimes  even  dangerous ; but  the  bees  affbrd  an  abundant  supply  of  honey,  the  chief 
dietetic  luxury.  Gold  is  extracted  in  considerable  abundance  from  the  sands  of  almost  all  the  streams  that 
descend  from  the  western  part  of  the  great  mountain  chain. 

53KX  Manufactures  are  not  numerous,  but  carried  on  with  considerable  skill  and  activity.  The  most  im- 
portant, bv  far.  is  that  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  said  to  be  beautifully  woveu,  anti  skilfully  dyed  with  fine 
indigo.  This  appears  to  be  quite  a negro  manufacture,  being  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  countries 
occupied  exclusively  by  that  people;  Loggun  in  the  east,  and  NyffV  westward  on  the  shores  of  the  Niger  The 
manufactures  in  Houssa  are  chiefly  conducted  by  slaves  from  the  latter  country.  Denham  describes  the 
profile  of  Loggun  at  steeping  their  cloth  thrice  in  indigo,  then  laving  it  on  the  trunk  of  a large  tree,  and 
beating  it  with  wooden  mallets,  till  it  acquire*  the  must  brilliant  gloss.  Mats,  being  universally  used  to  sit 
and  sleep  upon,  form  also  an  extensive  branch  of  manu failure,  which  is  carried  to  peculiar  perfect. on  «t 
It  abba  in  Nyff*4.  The  gold  found  along  the  we*tem  part  of  the  chain  of  mountains  is  worked  with  consider- 
able skill  into  rings  ami  ornament* 
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538*.  Commerce,  throughout  thii  region,  U carried  on  with  considerable  activity,  though  in  mode*  some- 
what peculiar.  Maritime  trade  is  precluded  by  its  situation,  far  distant  from  any  coast.  Even  river  navigju 
tion  i*  not  practised  with  much  diligence,  unless  on  the  Niger,  and  that  chiefly  on  its  lower  course,  as  it 
approaches  the  sea.  Waggons  are  unknown,  and  would  perhaps  be  too  cumbrous  for  the  rude  tracts  through 
which  they  would  have  to  be  conveyed.  Single  travellers,  also,  could  not  proceed  with  safety  through  routes 
of  such  length,  many  parts  of  which  are  beset  by  predatory  tribes.  Commodities  are  conveyed  by  large 
troops,  sometimes  resembling  little  armies,  called  caravans,  katilas.  or  co tiles.  Those  which  pass  between 
Northern  and  Central  Africa,  across  the  immense  expanse  of  the  desert,  employ  camels,  whose  patience  of 
thirst,  and  their  soft  and  clastic  hoofs,  almost  exclusively  fit  them  for  travelling  over  this  wide  surface  of 
sand.  In  the  rugged  and  mountainous  tracts,  burdens  are  chiefly  conveyed  by  means  of  asses;  but  in  the 
great  fertile  plains  of  Houssa  and  Eyeo,  the  human  head  is  the  most  frequent  vehicle  : those  of  females,  not 
excepting  the  wives  of  the  great  men,  and  even  of  the  monarch,  arc  decidedly  preferred.  These  fair  bearers 
have  been  seen  carrying  with  alacrity  loads  which  it  required  the  labour  of  three  men  to  place  on  their  heads. 
The  African  caravan  merchant  is  a very  different  person  from  him  who,  while  his  vessels  are  traversing  the 
ocean,  remain*  seated  in  a snug  counting-house,  reckoning  the  silent  accumulation  of  his  profits  : he  must 
accompany  his  investments  to  their  remotest  destination,  through  desolate  tracts,  the  domain  of  warlike  and 
ferocious  tribes.  Passing  through  regions  which  own  no  law  but  that  of  the  strongest,  he  is  obliged  to  arm 
himself  and  his  followers,  and  to  defend  as  a warrior  what  he  has  earned  ns  a merchant  Unhappily,  he  is 
often  tempted  to  Imitate  those  with  whom  he  contend*,  and  to  consider  plunder  as  a cheap  and  even  not  dis- 
honourable mode  of  completing  his  assortment  of  goods.  He  holds  himself  thus  equally  ready,  according  to 
circumstances,  to  act  as  thief,  pedlar,  merchant,  prince,  or  warrior.  His  band  being  armed  w ith  muskets, 
and  forming  a little  standing  army,  are  truly  formidable  to  the  nations  of  interior  Africa.  They  form  there 
a sort  of  state  within  the  state,  and  arc  at  once  courted  and  dreaded  even  by  great  sovereigns.  As  conunodi. 
ties,  in  crossing  the  desert,  rise  in  value  from  150  to  500  per  cent,  and  sometimes  are  procured  by  mere 
violence,  the  merchant  who  passes  safely  through  a series  of  such  adventures  acquires  immense  wealth 
And  can  often  rival  the  pomp  of  princes.  The  caravans  which  traverse  on  foot  the  negro  countries  in  the 
west,  and  which  consist  in  a great  measure  of  females,  though  often  very  noisy,  and  addicted  to  convivial 
and  even  dissolute  habits,  bear  by  no  means  the  same  warlike  character.  The  female  traffickers  act 
not  merely  in  a servile  capacity  as  bearers,  but  carry  on  extensive  transactions,  and  acquire  considerable 
property. 

5385.  The  commodities  conveyed  across  the  desert,  and  exposed  for  sale  In  the  markets  of  Central  Africa, 
arc  chiefly  of  a showy  and  ornamental  kind : coarse  woollen  cloths  of  gaudy  colours,  and  red  silk  thread  to  be 
woven  into  their  cotton  robes  ; coarse  French  writing  paper,  beads,  rings,  and  ornaments  made  of  silver, 
glass,  coral,  amber,  and  even  pewter ; and  with  regard  to  the  material  of  these  articles  imposition  is  very  easily 
practised.  Scissors  and  knives,  with  other  iron  implements,  and,  still  more,  arms,  are  in  constant  demand 
A welcome  is  even  given  to  the  gaudy  cast-off  dresses  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  to  the  old  sw  ord-blades  of  the 
knights  of  Malta.  Halt,  in  large  quantities,  is  brought  from  pits  in  the  interior  of  the  desert ; and  goora  or 
kolla  nuts,  — a favourite  luxury,  which  is  even  called  the  African  coffbc,  — are  transported  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  parts  of  this  region.  The  returns  made  to  Northern  Africa  from  Timbuctoo  consist  partly  of 
gold  and  Ivory  ; but  slaves  are  the  chief  article  sent  from  thence,  and  almost  the  sole  one  from  Houssa  and 
Bomou.  These  unfoitunate  victims  are  caught  by  armed  expedition*  in  the  mountainous  regions  to  the  south, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  mostly  pagan,  arc  considered  by  orthodox  Muasulmcn  as  lawful  prey.  These 
inroads  are  undertaken  not  by  private  marauders,  but  by  powerful  chiefs,  and  even  bv  the  greatest  princes. 
On  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  tnc  sheik  of  llomou  with  the  daughter  of  tne  sultan  of  Mandara,  a combined 
expedition  was  sent  against  the  Musgow  nation,  which,  after  a desperate  struggle,  brought  in  3000  slaves ; 
and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  barbaric  pomp,  furnished  out  of  the  tears  and  captivity  of  so  many 
victims. 

5886.  Seithcr  roads,  canals,  nor  other  modes  of  improving  the  Interior  communications,  arc  employed  in 
this  region.  The  routes  are  merely  spaces  left  vacant,  and  beaten  by  the  continued  tread  of  men  and  animals. 
They  are  often  encumbered  by  swamps,  trees  fallen  across,  and  even  by  the  large  nests  of  white  ants.  Where 
they  arc  crossed  by  brood  rivers  or  lakes,  a targe  rail  is  placed  on  the  bank,  by  which,  not  without  some  rtif. 
Acuity  and  danger,  the  caravans  arc  ferried  over. 


Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  Siate . 

5387.  The  state  of  society,  though  it  has  not  passed  the  limit  of  what  must  be  denominated 
barbarous,  has  yet  made  a greater  approach  towards  civilisation  than  among  any  other 
African  nations,  except  those  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean.  Nor  is  this  solely  owing 
to  the  migrations  from  that  region,  though  these  have  been  numerous,  and  a great  part  of 
the  population  is  derived  from  them.  The  states  purely  negro,  which  have  imbibed  no 
portion  of  Arabic  religion  and  literature,  have  made  nearly  an  equal  advance  in  arts  and  im- 
provements. The  total  absence,  however,  of  alphabetic  writing,  and  of  any  written  or  even 
painted  records,  seems  to  place  these  last  decidedly  beneath  the  least  improved  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

5388.  In  the  moral  existence  of  the  African  there  are  many  very  dark  features.  War  is 
carried  on  with  all  the  ferocity  of  the  most  barbarous  nations  ; many  tracts,  formerly  flourish- 
ing, were  seen,  by  the  recent  travellers,  reduced  by  it  to  a state  of  entire  desolation.  Another 
deep  blot  is  the  extensive  prevalence  of  robbery,  practised  not  merely  by  desperate  and  out- 
lawed individuals,  but  as  the  great  national  and  state  concern  of  almost  every  community, 
great  and  small.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  robbery  is  carried  on  by  the  poor  against  the 
rich  ; in  Central  Africa,  it  is  equally  or  more  by  the  rich  against  the  poor ; for  there,  he 
who  is  destitute  of  every  thing  else,  has  at  least  himself,  who,  converted  into  a slave,  forms 
the  richest  booty  that  can  tempt  the  plunderer.  The  treatment  of  the  numerous  bands  of 
captives  who  are  conveyed  across  the  desert  is  also  attended  with  many  circumstances  of 
remorseless  cruelty.  Yet  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  an  unbroken  gloom  hangs  over 
the  moral  condition  o?  Africa.  There  seems  even  to  be  something  peculiarly  amiable  and 
engaging  in  the  social  feelingsand  habitsthere  prevalent.  Warmth  of  friendship,  hospitality, 
and  humanity,  are  virtues  of  which  Park  and  other  recent  travellers  have  given  many  shining 
instances.  They  are  furnished  even  by  Moslems,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  feelings 
cherished  by  a bigoted  creed.  When  Major  Denham  was  fleeing  from  battle  in  a naked 
and  miserable  state,  a young  African  prince  pulled  off  his  own  trousers,  and  bestowed  them 
upon  him.  Both  Clapperton  and  Lander  paint  the  Fellatah  shepherdesses  in  the  most 
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engaging  colours  ; describing  their  dress  as  arranged  with  taste,  their  hair  braided  with 
peculiar  neatness,  their  manners  artless  and  simple,  their  conversation  at  once  modest  and 
full  of  kindness. 

5389.  In  regard  to  religion,  the  nations  of  this  region  are  pretty  equally  divided  between 
two  systems,  the  pagan  and  Mahometan ; one  native,  the  other  introduced  by  migration 
and  intercourse  from  Northern  Africa.  The  Niger,  in  a general  sense,  forms  the  boundary 
of  Moslem  influence,  which  has,  however,  penetrated  at  several  points  beyond  that  river 
The  Fellatalis,  who  form  the  ruling  people  in  the  fine  territory  of  Houssa,  appear  to  have 
migrated  from  Egypt  and  Barbary,  bringing  with  them  the  Mahometan  religion.  'The 
people  of  Bomou,  and  of  the  adjacent  countries  of  Mandara  and  Begharmi,  have  been 
converted  to  this  faith,  and  profess  it  with  a still  more  bigoted  zeal.  The  Christian  tra- 
vellers were  considered  by  them  not  only  as  doomed  to  perdition,  but  as  destitute  of  any 
claim  to  the  rights  and  courtesies  of  humanity.  One  fixed  article  of  belief  among  all  these 
nations  is,  that  they  may  lawfully  reduce  to  slavery  all  the  kerdies , or  pagans,  who  people  the 
southern  mountain  districts.  In  other  respects,  they  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the  recluse 
and  contracted  habits  of  life  generally  prevailing  among  nations  of  this  profession  : the 
females  are  not  closely  immured  ; intoxicating  liquors  are  not  rigidly  abstained  from  ; and 
various  amusements  which  it  proscribes  are  indulged  in  without  scruple.  The  pagan 
tribes  are  free  from  this  intolerant  spirit ; but  their  superstition  is  mean  and  puerile  in  the 
extreme,  consisting  in  implicit  reliance  upon  fetiches,  charms,  and  amulets  of  the  most  ridi- 
culous nature.  The  barbarous  system,  also,  of  human  sacrifice,  though  prompted  by  the 
extravagant  veneration  in  which  their  great  men  are  held,  has  evidently  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  superstitious  impressions. 

5390.  Learning . throughout  Central  Africa,  appears  in  a very  depressed  state.  The 
reading  even  of  the  Koran  is  confined  to  a very  few  of  the  great  Jighu,  or  doctors.  Its 
verses  are  chiefly  employed  as  amulets  to  secure  triumph  over  enemies,  or  success  in  the 
different  pursuits  of  life.  Its  contents  are  frequently  imbibed  by  writing  the  characters 
with  a black  substance  on  a wooden  board,  washing  them  off,  and  drinking  the  liquid. 
The  Arabs,  who  possess  somewhat  greater  information,  often  practise  most  scandalous  im- 
positions on  the  credulity  of  the  negroes.  The  princes,  both  in  Bomou  and  Houssa,  show 
a disposition  to  enquire  into  and  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences ; but  they  have  no  channel 
of  information,  unless  from  Barbarv,  where  these  pursuits  are  in  an  almost  equally  depressed 
state.  Sultan  Bello  and  his  minister  had  each  a library,  but  no  communication  has  been 
made  to  us  as  to  the  contents  of  either.  Yet  extemporary  poetry,  sung  by  the  composers, 
is  repeated  at  almost  all  the  African  courts.  Singing  men  and  singing  women  are  constant 
attendants  on  the  chiefs  and  cabocecrs ; and  their  songs,  though  conceived  probably  in 
terms  of  the  grossest  flattery,  appear  to  contain  a large  portion  of  national  history.  The 
Arab  caravan  drivers  also  cheer  their  long  expeditions  by  reciting  poems,  where  the  talent 
displayed  is  often  considerable,  and  is  derived  less,  probably,  from  any  acquired  literature, 
than  from  the  excited  state  of  passion  and  feeling,  which  arises  in  a life  of  wild  and  wan- 
dering adventure.  In  the  most  improved  of  the  native  states,  there  appears  to  exist  a con- 
siderable taste  for  sculpture,  and  in  their  edifices,  the  doors,  with  the  other  ornamental  parts, 
are  adorned  with  pillars,  on  which  are  carved  the  exploits  of  their  warriors,  combined  with 
the  various  movements  of  favourite  animals. 

5391.  The  amusements  of  these  nations  are  not  extremely  refined.  Wrestling  and 
gaming  arc  favourites  in  Bomou.  The  wrestling  exhibitions  are  made  by  slaves  cap- 
tured from  the  neighbouring  and  hostile  countries  of  Begharmi  and  Musgowy.  The 
masters  place  their  pride  in  the  victories  achieved  by  these  slaves,  cheering  them  during 
the  combat,  and  often  on  a favourable  issue  throwing  to  them  valuable  robes  and  other  pre- 
sents. A powerful  wrestling  slave  will  sell  for  100  dollars  ; but  a defeat,  the  disgrace  of 
w'hich  is  never  forgotten,  causes  him  to  fall  at  once  to  four  or  five.  Ladies,  also,  even  of 
rank,  delight  in  a strange  exercise,  where  they  beat  particular  parts  of  the  body  against  each 
other  with  such  force,  that  the  vanquished  party  is  thrown  flat  on  the  ground.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal game,  and  one  skilfully  played,  is  a species  of  rude  chess,  carried  on  by  beans,  with 
holes  made  in  the  sand.  At  Kano,  the  most  flourishing  of  the  cities  of  Houssa,  boxing  is 
practised  with  some  science,  and  such  excessive  fury,  tliat  a thorough  set-to  not  unfrequently 
terminates  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  combatants.  The  performers  exhibit  for  pay  ; and 
when  Captain  Clapperton  hired  a party,  the  whole  population,  male  and  female,  quitted 
their  occupations,  and  thronged  to  view  their  favourite  spectacle.  In  Eyco,  there  is  a 
species  of  dramatic  exhibition,  consisting,  however,  merely  in  a display  of  mimicry,  tricks 
and  buffoonery.  Persons  enclosed  in  sacks  pursue  each  other  with  surprising  agility  ; out 
of  one  comes  a representative  of  the  boa  constrictor,  who  exhibits  an  excellent  imitation  of 
the  movements  of  that  animal ; there  was  also  exhibited  to  Captain  Clapperton  the  **  white 
devil,”  a caricature  of  the  European;  a thin  figure,  painted  white,  shivering  w>ith  cold, 
and  performing  very  naturally  a variety  of  movements  which  appear  strange  in  the  eye  of  an 
African.  We  may  conclude  with  dancing,  wrhich,  over  all  native  Africa,  is  the  standing 
and  universal  amusement,  continued  often  for  whole  nights,  and  practised  in  every  form. 
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from  slow  movements  resembling  the  stately  minuet,  to  curvets  that  might  rival  those  of 
Grimaldi.  Even  the  kings  place  a peculiar  glory  in  their  skilful  performance  of  this 
exercise ; to  be  an  expert  dancer  is  thought  almost  as  flattering  as  to  be  a successful  war- 
rior ; and  even  those  monarc  Its,  whose  advanced  age  disqualifies  them  from  any  real  emi- 
nence in  this  performance,  strain  every  nerve,  by  elaborate  displays  of  it,  to  extort  the 
flattery  of  their  subjects. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography 

539*2.  The  eastern  part  of  this  territory,  comprising  the  kingdoms  of  Bomou,  Mandara, 
Loggun,  and  Beghanni,  will  be  most  convenient  for  commencing  our  survey  of  its  local 
divisions. 

5393.  Bornou,  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  extends  about  200 
miles  in  every  direction,  on  the  westward  of  the  great  inland  sea  of  the  Tchad.  The  extent 
of  that  sea,  and  the  variations  on  its  surface,  have  been  already  described.  When,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rains,  its  waters  swell,  and  overspread  the  large  encumbered  tract  aban- 
doned during  the  dry  season,  the  numerous  bands  of  wild  animals  which  it  harboured, 
elephants,  lions,  panthers,  and  hyenas,  are  obliged  to  quit  their  cover,  and  seek  their  prey 
among  the  habitations  of  men.  At  this  disastrous  period,  travellers,  and  the  slaves  em- 
ployed in  watching  the  corn-fields,  often  fall  victims  to  their  fury;  the  hyenas  have  even 
been  known  to  force  their  way  into  walled  towns,  and  devour  the  herds  that  had  been 
driven  into  them  for  shelter. 

5394.  With  the  excejHion  of  this  peculiar  district , Bomou,  watered  by  the  tropical  rains, 
and  often  partially  inundated,  is  a very  fertile  country.  The  soil,  after  being  merely 
scratched  with  a hoe  by  the  female  slaves,  and  the  seed  scattered,  rather  than  sown,  yields 
very  considerable  crops.  Cities,  containing  from  10,000  to  30,000  inhabitants,  and  many 
walled  towns,  rise  along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  markets  present  a most  crowded 
scene,  the  principal  one  at  Angornou  attracting  sometimes  100,000  people.  Yet  the  nation 
is  remarkably  deficient,  not  oidy  in  refined  and  intellectual  pursuits,  but  in  the  humblest  of 
the  useful  arts.  Instead  of  wheat  or  rice,  they  raise  gussub,  a species  of  small  grain, 
w'hich,  being  boiled  to  a paste,  and  having  melted  fat  poured  over  it,  is  in  Bomou  considered 
the  most  delicate  of  dishes.  Even  iron  tools,  notwithstanding  their  value  to  a martial 
people,  arc  handled  in  the  most  clumsy  manner.  The  only  fabric  in  which  they  have 
attained  any  kind  of  excellence  is  that  of  cotton  cloth  dyed  blue  with  their  fine  indigo,  the 
tobes  or  pieces  of  which  form  the  current  coin  of  the  realm ; yet  even  in  this  staple  they  do 
not  equal  the  natives  of  Loggun  and  NyflV*.  They  have,  however,  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life  in  abundance.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  are  bred  by  Arab  tribes,  who  have  trans- 
ported into  Bornou  all  their  pastoral  habits.  The  most  numerous  are  the  Shouaas,  w ho  in 
the  towns  are  described  as  deceitful,  arrogant,  pretended  fortune-tellers,  and  greatly 
resembling  gypsies ; but  in  the  country  display  greater  simplicity  of  manners.  Major 
Denham  describes  the  daughter  of  a rich  Shouaa  loaded  with  ornaments  of  amber,  silver 
rings,  and  coral,  her  hair  streaming  with  fat,  a black  rim  of  kohol,  at  least  an  inch  wide, 
round  each  of  her  eyes.  She  sits  astride  on  a bullock,  over  which  carpets  and  tobes  have 
been  spread,  guides  him  by  the  nose,  and  tortures  his  sluggish  form  into  something  like 
caperings  and  curvettings.  The  Bomouese  are  characterised  by  simplicity,  good  nature, 
and  ugliness.  They  have  in  excess  the  thick  lips,  face  sloping  backwards,  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  negro.  The  principle  of  speculative  curiosity  is  one  to  which  they 
are  not  only  strangers,  but  which  they  cannot  at  all  conceive  as  swaying  the  human  niind  ; 
and  the  recent  travellers  could  by  no  means  obtain  credit  for  this  motive  in  visiting 
Africa. 

5395.  The  government  of  Bomou  is  absolute ; but  when  the  English  mission  lately  visited 
the  country,  they  found  it  in  a somewhat  singular  political  situation.  The  sheik,  sur- 
named  El  Kanemy,  who  by  his  valour  had  rescued  the  kingdom  from  Fellatah  invasion, 
possessed  all  the  real  authority,  which  he  exercised  with  justice  and  vigour ; but  he  found 
it  prudent  to  confer  the  ostensible  dignity  of  sultan  on  a member  of  the  ancient  royal 
family,  who  lived  in  empty  pomp  at  New  Bornou.  There  is  probably  no  court  of  which 
the  taste  is  so  absurd,  grotesque,  or  preposterous.  The  primary  requisite  for  a fine  gentle- 
man and  a courtier  is  a huge  belly ; and  where  feeding  and  cramming  will  not  produce  this 
beauty  in  sufficient  perfection,  the  part  is  swelled  out  by  stuffing  and  cushioning.  This 
unwieldy  bulk  is  then  covered  with  ten  or  twelve  successive  robes  of  rich  and  varied  mate- 
rials. Fold  after  fold  is  wrapped  round  the  head,  till  only  a small  part  of  the  face,  and 
that  all  on  one  side,  can  be  descried.  Numerous  amulets,  enclosed  in  green  leather  cases, 
envelope  their  clothes,  horses,  and  arms.  Surrounded  by  a train  of  such  attendants,  the 
sultan  of  Bornou  received  the  British  mission  in  a cage  or  crib,  barely  capable  of  contain- 
ing his  own  person  (fg-  868.).  Thus  attired,  however,  the  Bomou  cavalry  take  the  field  ; 
but  they  are  there  totally  inefficient.  Indeed,  the  sultan,  who  ought  to  be  still  more  pro- 
tuberant and  encumbered  than  the  rest,  is  subject  to  the  convenient  necessity  of  never 
fighting;  but  if  his  army  is  defeated,  and  he  cannot  escape  by  flight,  he  scats  himself  in 
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mate  beneath  a tree,  and  quietly  awaits  the  stroke  of  death.  Lander  heard  it  reported  at 

Boussa,  that  the  sheik  had  recently  been  put 
to  death  by  the  sultan,  who  had  resumed  the 
supreme  sway. 

5396.  The  towns  of  Bomou  are  considerable, 
though  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  New  Bor- 
nou,  the  present  residence  of  the  sultan,  is  said 
not  to  contain  more  than  10,000  people ; and 
Kouka,  where  the  sheik  kept  his  court,  is  still 
smaller.  Angornou  is  the  largest  place  in  the 
kingdom,  containing  at  least  30,000  people,  and, 
during  the  crowded  markets  held  there,  often 
from  80,000  to  100,000  are  assembled.  All 
these  are  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Tchad.  Angala,  on  the 
southern  or  Begharmi  frontier,  and  Woodte  on 
that  of  Kanem,  are  also  considerable  s at  the 
latter,  the  caravans  are  made  to  stop  till  per- 
mission to  proceed  is  obtained  from  the  sovereign, 
Kanern,  in  the  north,  is  a ruder  district,  par- 
taking somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  bordering 
desert ; but  its  inhabitants  are  peculiarly  brave. 
Lari,  the  capital,  is  a town  of  2000  inhabitants, 
consisting  of  clusters  of  rush-huts,  in  the  shape  of  well-thatched  corn-stacks.  The  largest 
cities,  however,  appear  to  have  been  formerly  situated  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Yeou  ; but 
they  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  whole  country  laid  waste,  by  the  desolating  inroad 
of  the  Fellatahs.  The  ruins  of  Old  Bomou  were  seen  covering  a space  of  five  or  six  square 
miles  ; and  Gambarou,  the  former  residence  of  royalty,  displayed  in  its  ruined  edifices  a 
degree  of  elegance  not  observable  in  any  of  the  modem  capitals.  The  territory  round 
these  cities,  formerly  in  a state  of  the  highest  cultivation,  is  now  covered  with  labyrinths 
of  thickets,  and  the  meadows  overgrown  with  wild  plants.  It  contains  only  a few 
scattered  villages,  whose  inhabitants  live  in  constant  dread  from  the  predatory  inroads  of  the 
Tuaricks.  Farther  to  the  west,  beyond  a large  town  called  Kabshary,  are  the  almost  savage 
tribe  of  Mungas,  who  fight  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  yield  a reluctant  submission  to  the 
dominion  of  Bomou. 

5397.  Mandara,  situated  to  the  south  of  Bomou,  consists  of  a fine  valley,  containing 
eight  large  towns,  the  principal  of  which  is  Mora.  The  whole  country,  and  even  the 
capital,  are  overlooked  by  the  great  central  range  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  to 
the  southward  of  this  territory  appear  to  attain  their  loftiest  height.  Tliey  are  inhabited  by 
numerous  and  barbarous  races,  comprehended,  by  the  Mandaras,  under  the  appellation  of 
kerdies,  or  pagans,  and  thence  considered  as  lawful  prey.  These  people  paint  their  bodies, 
wrap  themselves  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  subsist  chiefly  on  fruits,  honey,  and  the  fish 
drawn  from  large  lakes.  The  Musgow,  the  most  distant  and  rudest  of  those  races,  were 
seen  mounted  on  little  fiery  steeds,  covered  only  with  the  skin  of  a goat  or  leopard,  and 
having  round  their  neck  long  strings  of  the  teeth  of  their  enemies.  Dirkullah,  a part  of 
this  mountain  territory,  is  occupied  by  Fellatahs,  who  have  their  villages  strongly  fortified, 
and  fight  desperately  with  poisoned  arrows,  by  which  they  once  put  to  flight  the  whole  force 
of  Bomou  and  Mandara,  though  aided  by  a numerous  and  well-armed  body  of  Arabs. 

5398.  Loggun^  situated  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  lake  Tchad,  and  watered  by  tbe 
lower  course  of  tbe  river  Sbary,  which  falls  into  that  great  receptacle,  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  most  improved  and  industrious  countries  in  all  Africa.  The  Logguncse,  amid  the 
furious  warfare  waged  by  the  surrounding  states,  have,  by  a skilful  neutrality,  maintained 
themselves  in  peace.  They  work  steadily  and  skilfully  at  the  loom,  an  occupation  elsewhere 
abandoned  to  slaves.  Their  cloth,  after  being  thrice  steeped  in  a dye  of  excellent  indigo, 
receives  a brilliant  gloss  by  being  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a large  tree,  and  beaten  with 
wooden  mallets.  The  lobes  thus  fabricated  are  much  superior  to  those  of  Bomou,  and 
only  equalled  in  NyflTf.  The  people  rank  also  above  their  neighbours,  in  having  a coinage, 
though  rudely  made  of  iron,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe.  Provisions  are 
abundant ; the  banks  of  the  river  are  bordered  with  tine  woods,  and  a profusion  of  variously 
tinted  aromatic  plants.  The  inhabitants,  however,  suffer  cruelly  from  the  multitude  of 
tormenting  insects.  “ Flies,  bees,  and  mosquitoes,  with  immense  black  toads,  vie  with  each 
other/'  It  is  impossible  to  stir  out  for  two  or  three  hours  at  mid-day,  without  tbe  hazard 
of  serious  illness.  Some  seek  a protection  by  building  one  house  within  another  * others 
by  kindling  a fire  of  wet  straw,  and  sitting  in  the  smoke  ; but  this  remedy  seems  worse  than 
the  evil.  The  ladies  of  Loggun  (Jig.  869.)  are  described  as  the  handsomest  and  most  intelligent 
of  the  negro  race,  with  a lively  and  agreeable  expression  and  engaging  manners.  They  arv  by 
no  means  distinguished,  however,  by  those  virtues  which  form  the  ornament  of  their  sex. 
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*nd' in  used  the  utmost  dexterity  in  snatching  from  Major  Denham  erery  thine 

they  could  reach,  searcliing  e»en  the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  and,  when  detected,  treating 


the  whole  as  a jest.  Loggun,  the  capital,  is  a handsome  town,  with  spacious  streets,  fint  ly 
situated  on  the  Shary,  about  forty  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  lake. 

5399.  Begharmi,  or  Begkermet  is  a considerable  country,  to  the  south-east  of  the  lake 
Tchad.  The  people,  who  are  stout  and  warlike,  wage  almost  continual  war  with  Bornou, 
which  boasts  of  having  subjected  them ; but  they  always  find  a retreat  beyond  a considerable 
river,  which  flows  through  their  country,  whence  they  return  and  regain  possession  of 
their  territory.  Their  chief  force  consists  in  mounted  lancers  (Jig.  870.),  which,  with  their 

horses,  are  cased  still  more  completely  in  iron  mail 
than  those  of  Bornou ; but  they  do  not  in  the  field 
display  any  higher  degree  of  courage. 

5400.  The  islands  in  the  lake  Tchadt  which  arc 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  large,  are  inhabited  by 
tribes  that  have  made  themselves  formidable  to  the 
surrounding  countries.  The  Biddomah,  occupying 
the  eastern  quarter,  have  a fleet  of  a thousand  large 
canoes,  which  they  employ  entirely  in  piratical  inroads. 
They  maintain  the  doctrine  that  their  deity  left  them 
without  grain  or  cattle ; instead  of  which,  he  bestowed 
strength  and  cunning  to  snatch  those  good  things 
from  others  who  possessed  them.  This  destination 
they  zealously  fulfil ; there  being  not  a spot  round 
this  wide  expanse  of  water  which  is  for  a moment 
secure  from  their  attack,  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  not 
excepted.  They  carry  off  many  of  the  people  as 
slaves,  but  treat  them  well,  and  even  bestow  wives 
upon  them.  No  attempt  to  check  their  ravages  seems 
made  by  the  most  powerful  of  the  Bornou  sovereigns, 
who  merely  say,  “ The  waters  are  theirs : what  can  we  do?  " The  La  Salas,  a pastoral 
people,  inhabit  a number  of  small  verdant  islands  near  the  southern  quarter,  separated  by 
channels  so  shallow,  that  those  acquainted  with  them  can  ride  on  horseback  from  one  to  the 
other.  These  islands  are  covered  with  rich  pastures  and  numerous  herds. 

5401.  Houssa  is  an  extensive  territory  in  the  most  central  part  of  Africa,  reaching  from 
the  upper  course  of  the  Yeou  nearly  west  to  the  Niger ; but  its  boundaries  both  on  the 
north  and  south  seem  to  be  yet  undecided.  Although  it  is  ascertained  not  to  reach  the 
main  stream  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger,  it  is  yet  well  watered  by  the  river  Quarrama  or  Zirmie, 
which,  with  several  tributaries,  flows  westward  to  join  the  Quorra.  On  the  eastern  border,  also, 
it  is  traversed  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Yeou,  and  on  the  southern  by  the  Shary  or  Tshadda, 
which  also  falls  into  the  Niger.  This  region  derives  its  social  character  from  the  Fellatahs, 
descended  apparently  from  the  Arabs,  who  migrated  thither  in  large  bodies  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  ruling  people.  It  appears  to  be 
more  elevated,  and  the  climate  less  sultry,  than  that  cither  of  Bornou  or  the  countries  on 
the  Niger ; travellers  have  even  occasionally  suffered  from  cold.  The  face  of  the  country 
exhibits  evident  marks  of  superior  cultivation  and  a superior  people.  The  fields  are 
covered  with  large  crops  of  wheat,  two  of  which  are  annually  produced,  and  the  grain  is 
stored  in  large  granaries  raised  on  poles  as  a security  from  insects.  Irrigation  is  practised 
with  diligence.  The  grain  is  made  into  bread,  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied  with 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  Moslem  faith  is  professed,  having  the  iniquitous  right  founded 
upon  it,  of  carrying  into  bondage  the  southern  tribes  of  kerdies,  or  infidels  j yet  the  same 
bigoted  spirit  does  not  prevail,  and  the  Arabs  even  allege  that  the  Fellatahs  are  not  true 
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Moslems.  Their  commercial  habits,  and  intercourse  with  the  negro  nations  to  the  westward, 
are  probably  the  chief  causes  which  introduce  this  more  liberal  train  of  ideu9. 

5402.  Sackatoo,  probably  the  Tocrur  of  the  Arabians,  situated  nearly  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Houssa,  is  at  present  the  ruling  country  over  that  region.  The  territory  ap- 
pears to  be  fertile  and  populous,  and  its  capital  the  largest  city  in  interior  Africa.  The 
houses  are  built  closer  than  usual,  and  more  regularly  laid  out  in  streets.  The  place  is  sur- 
rounded by  a wall  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  with  twelve  gates,  always  shut  at 
sunset.  The  dwellings  of  the  principal  inhabitants  consist  of  clusters  of  cottages,  and  of 
houses  built  with  flat  roofs  in  the  Moorish  style,  enclosed  by  high  walls.  There  arc  two 
mosques,  one  of  which,  unfinished  when  Clapperton  resided  there,  was  800  feet  in  length, 
supported  by  wooden  pillars  plastered  with  clay,  and  richly  ornamented.  The  palace,  as 
usual,  forms  a sort  of  enclosed  town,  with  an  open  quadrangle  in  front ; while  a painted  and 
ornamented  cottage  contains  the  hall  of  audience.  Of  late  the  residence  of  the  court  having 
been  transferred  to  tbe  neighbouring  town  of  Magana,  Sackatoo  is  likely  to  experience  a 
decline. 

5403.  The  countries  of  Goober  and  Zamfra , or  Zanfara,  are  of  a ruder  character,  inhabited 
by  a warlike  race,  who  have  sometimes  ruled  over  Houssa,  and  are  at  present  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  the  power  of  Sackatoo.  Even  the  high  road  between  that  city  and  Kano  is 
continually  infested  by  them.  The  merchants  venture  to  pass  it  only  in  numerous  and 
close  bodies,  every  one  striving  to  be  foremost,  and  exclaiming,  “ Wo  to  tbe  wretch  that 
falls  behind,  he  will  be  6urc  to  meet  an  unhappy  end  at  the  hands  of  the  Gooberites  !**  In 
1829,  Coonia,  the  strongly  fortified  capital  of  Goober,  repulsed  with  loss  the  whole  military 
force  of  Houssa,  amounting  to  50,000  or  60,000  men.  Zinnic,  the  capital  of  Zamfra,  is 
represented  as  forming  a sort  of  outlawed  city,  where  runaway  slaves  find  protection,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  esteemed  the  greatest  rogues  in  all  Houssa. 

5404.  Kano,  though  declined  from  its  ancient  greatness,  is  still  the  centre  of  commerce 
and  civilisation  in  interior  Africa;  yet  it  is  built  in  a very  scattered  manner,  occupying  only 
about  a fourth  of  the  circuit  of  fifteen  miles  enclosed  by  its  walls.  The  inhabited  part  is 
divided  into  two  by  a large  morass,  dry  during  a part  of  the  year,  at  which  period  is  held  a 
great  market,  the  most  crowded  and  best  regulated  in  Africa.  It  is  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a sheik,  who  has  even  the  exorbitant  power  of  fixing  the  prices.  Such  is  the  con- 
fidence established,  that  packets  of  goods  are  very  commonly  carried  away  without  being 
opened  ; and  if  any  fraud  is  discovered,  the  packet  is  sent  back,  and  the  dylala,  or  broker, 
is  compelled  to  procure  restitution.  The  market  is  crowded  from  sunrise  to  sunset  every 
day,  not  excepting  Friday,  the  Mahometan  sabbath.  The  slaves,  who  constitute  the  staple 
commodity,  have  a special  market,  composed  of  two  long  ranges  of  sheds,  one  for  males, 
and  the  other  for  females.  The  poor  creatures,  decked  out  for  the  purpose,  are  seated  in 
rows,  and  are  nicely  scrutinised  by  the  purchaser,  who  inspects  the  tongue,  teeth,  eyes,  and 
limbs,  causing  them  to  cough,  and  move  in  different  directions,  so  that  any  defect  in  their 
persons  may  become  apparent.  The  current  coin  in  traffic  consists  of  the  small  shells  called 
cowries,  480  of  which  are  worth  only  a shilling,  so  that  the  task  of  counting  them  is  la- 
borious. Kano  is  supposed  to  contain  30,000  or  40,000  inhabitants. 

5405.  Kathna,  or  JCa&sinay  to  the  north  of  Kano,  is  a considerable  kingdom,  which  at  no 
distant  period  held  the  supremacy  over  Houssa,  and  has  even  lately  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
Sackatoo.  Its  walls,  like  those  of  Kano,  are  of  immense  circuit ; but  tbe  inhabited  part 
docs  not  amount  to  above  a tenth  of  the  enclosed  space.  It  is  still,  however,  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  desert,  with  Timbuctoo,  and  wjth  caravans  coming  across  tbe 
desert  by  the  way  of  Ghadamis  and  Tuat. 

5406.  To  the  south  of  Sackatoo  and  Kano  is  the  country  of  Zegxcg,  one  of  the  finest  in  all 
Africa.  It  is  covered  with  plentiful  crops  and  rich  pastures,  yields  particularly  good  rice, 
and  is  beautifully  variegated  with  hill  and  dale,  like  the  finest  parts  of  England.  Zaria,  the 
capital,  is  like  an  enclosed  district,  occupying  a great  extent  of  ground,  which  comprises 
even  woods  and  corn-fields  ; die  population  is  estimated  at  about  50,000.  The  country  to 
the  south  of  Zegzeg,  though  diversified  by  rising  grounds,  is  still  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
containing  a number  of  considerable  towns.  Cuttup,  a compound  of  500  villages,  or  rather 
clusters  of  houses  covering  a beautiful  plain,  forms  the  market  for  a great  extent  of  country. 
Farther  south,  however,  there  is  stated  to  be  a rugged  and  mountainous  region  inhabited  by 
the  Yam-yams  a savage  race,  represented  as  cannibals,  and  who,  some  time  ago,  had  killed 
and  eaten  a whole  caravan.  The  same  people  arc  mentioned,  six  centuries  ago,  by  Edrisi, 
as  bearing  the  same  character.  Dunrora  is  situated  in  a country  fertile,  Uiough  rocky;  and 
about  half  a day’s  journey  from  it  is  Jacoba,  described  as  a large  city  on  die  river  Shary ; 
while  farther  to  the  east,  on  the  same  river,  is  stated  to  be  another  great  city,  Adamowa  j 
but  here  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  terminates. 

5407.  Tbe  western  tracts  of  Houssa  do  not  contain  any  cities  of  great  magnitude.  Yet 
the  late  travellers  mention  Bershee,  probably  the  Berissa  of  Edrisi ; Katungwa,  surrounded 
by  a fine  country  ; Zangcia,  picturesquely  situated  amid  rocky  hills  ; And  Girkwa,  on  a river 
of  the  same  name,  tributary  to  the  Yeou.  Katagum,  capital  of  a province  once  included 
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in  Bornou,  contains  8000  inhabitants ; and  in  the  same  district  is  Snnsan,  a large  market, 
place,  divided  into  three  distinct  towns.  To  the  north  is  a rude  tract,  inhabited  by  the 
Bedecs,  a fierce,  independent,  pagan  race,  between  whom  and  the  Moslems  a constant  war 
is  waged. 

5408.  The  coinitries  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger  form  an  extensive  and  important 
part  of  Central  Africa.  Being  copiously  watered,  and  in  many  parts  liable  to  temporary 
inundation,  they  are  endowed  with  profuse  natural  fertility,  yielding  rice  and  other  valuable 
species  of  grain  in  abundance  ; though,  in  approaching  the  sea,  the  ground  becomes  swampy, 
and  overgrown  with  dense  forests.  A negro  population,  with  its  original  habits  and  super- 
stitions, generally  fills  this  region  ; but  the  Fellatahs  are  making  rapid  encroachments ; and 
several  of  the  states  have  been  converted,  though,  in  a very  superficial  manner,  to  the  Moslem 
faith.  The  kings  hold  generally  an  absolute  though  mild  sway  ; their  splendour  consists 
chiefly  in  the  multitude  of  their  wives,  who  perform  all  menial  functions,  and  even  act  as 
body  guards : the  royal  exactions  are  chiefly  from  travellers  and  merchants,  out  of  whom 
they  draw  as  much  as  possible,  both  in  the  way  of  presents  and  trade.  We  shall  begin  from 
the  northern  or  higher  region  of  the  river. 

5409.  Youri , or  Fooort,  consists  of  a very  fertile  plain,  partly  overflowed  by  the  Niger, 
and  thus  rendered  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice.  It  is  even  cultivated  with 
great  diligence,  though  chiefly  by  an  oppressed,  half  servile,  but  patient  and  industrious 
race,  called  the  Cumbrie.  Youri  is  a very  large  city  : its  walls  of  wood,  rudely  strengthened 
with  plates  of  iron,  enclose  a circuit  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles ; but  this  space  is  covered  to  a 
great  extent  with  pastures  and  corn-fields,  among  which  clusters  of  huts  are  interspersed. 
The  people,  being  numerous  and  brave,  have  repelled  every  attempt  by  the  Fellatahs  to  sub- 
due them.  The  king  maintains  a higher  state  than  prevails  in  the  neighbouring  courts, 
yet  both  the  structure  and  the  accommodations  of  his  palace  %vould,  in  Europe,  be  considered 
extremely  mean.  This  prince  has  incurred  deep  dishonour  by  the  attack  on  Park,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  that  celebrated  traveller;  and  his  conduct  to  Clapperton  and 
Lander  was  far  from  praiseworthy.  Below  Youri  tlie  navigation  of  the  Niger  is  obstructed 
by  formidable  cataracts, -though  it  is  passable  during  the  rainy  season  for  vessels  of  some 
magnitude. 

5410.  The  kingdom  of  Boussa,  immediately  below  Youri,  was  represented  by  the  first 

accounts  as  forming  one,  and  even  the  chief,  of  the  states  of  a more  extensive  region  called 
Borgoo;  but  Lander  learned,  in  his  last  expedition,  that  neither  it  nor  Wawa,  over  which 
it  has  a certain  supremacy,  are  included  in  that  region.  Boussa  is  a considerable  town, 
capital  of  a fertile  and  well  cultivated  country  of  the  same  name.  It  was  at  one  time  occu- 
pied by  the  Fellatahs;  but  they  were  afterwards  expelled.  The  Niger,  immediately  above 
and  below  Boussa,  presents  a magnificent  body  of  water ; in  passing  that  city  it  is  obstructed 
by  those  rocks  and  straits  in  which  Park  was  intercepted  and  perished.  A little  below 
Boussa  is  the  ferry  of  Comie,  which  forms  the  principal  passage  for  the  caravans  on  their 
way  from  Iloussa  to  the  coast  •« 

5411.  Hra\coj  the  capital  of  a small  dependent  kingdom,  is  situated  in  a very  fertile 
country,  particularly  celebrated  for  producing  excellent  yams.  The  town,  supposed  to  con- 
tain 18,000  inhabitants,  is  also  enriched  by  the  constant  passage  of  the  Houssa  caravans. 
The  people  and  merchants  take  advantage  of  their  wealth,  to  indulge  in  feasting  and 
jollity,  and  drink  harder  than  in  almost  any  other  city  of  Africa.  During  the  whole  night, 
the  tow  n resounds  with  the  song,  the  dance,  the  castanet,  and  the  Arabian  guitar. 

5412.  Borgoo,  forming  a cluster  of  states  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Boussa  and 
Wawa,  presents  an  aspect  entirely  different.  It  is  composed,  in  a great  measure,  of 
rugged  mountain  tracts,  though  interspersed  with  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys.  The  elevated 
districts  are  covered  with  extensive  forests,  crowded  with  wild  animals  of  every  description, 
and  infested  with  numerous  bands  of  robbers.  Kiama,  the  only  part  of  Borgoo  visited  by 
English  travellers,  is  inhabited  by  a people  proud,  courageous,  spirited,  delighting  in  martial 
exercises,  and  warm  both  in  their  resentments  and  attachments.  The  king  professes  the 
Mahometan  religion  ; yet  his  attachment  to  paganism  is  displayed  by  numerous  fetiches 
and  uncouth  figures  stationed,  as  guardian  powers,  at  the  entrances  and  along  the  walls  of 
his  houses.  Here  the  English  travellers  saw  a great  Mahometan  festival,  followed  by 
a horse-race.  'The  animals  were  gaily  caparisoned,  with  strings  of  brass  bells  on  their  heads, 
pieces  of  red  cloth,  silk  and  cotton  tassels,  and  little  charms  in  coloured  cases.  'The  ladies 
not  subjected  to  the  usual  Moslem  seclusion,  appeared  gaily  adorned  in  coarse  Manchester 
cloths,  and  bed-furniture  of  glaring  and  gnudy  patterns,  for  which  a high  price  had  been 
paid.  The  palace,  or  rather  hut,  in  which  the  king  resides,  is  adorned  w ith  good  prints  of 
George  IV.,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other  eminent  British  characters.  Niki,  how- 
ever, is  considered  the  chief  of  the  states  of  Borgoo,  its  capital  the  largest,  and  its  territory 
the  most  improved  ; it  holds  also  a certain  sway  over  the  others.  They  are  comparatively 
poor,  with  the  exception  of  Loogoo,  enriched  by  the  commerce  between  Gonjah  and  the 
interior.  Pandi  has  shaken  off  all  dependence  upon  Niki,  but  has  used  its  liberty  only  to 
organise  a destructive  system  of  plunder  against  the  neighbouring  states. 
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5419.  The  banks  of  the  Niger,  below  Houssa,  are  occupied  by  two  great  and  flourishing 
kingdoms : Eyeo  on  the  west,  and  Nyfl‘£,  or  Nouffie,  on  the  east. 

5414.  Eyeo . called  also  Hio,  or  more  properly  Yarriba,  is  a very  extensive  country, 
extending  from  the  frontier  of  Boussa  nearly  to  the  coast,  from  which  it  is  only  separated 
by  the  territory  of  Badagry,  while  from  the  Niger  it  reaches  west  to  the  frontier  of  Daho- 
mey. It  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  on  the  globe,  and  is  also  well  cultivated  and 
densely  peopled.  The  fields  are  covered  with  thriving  plantations  of  Indian  corn,  millet, 
yams,  and  cotton.  The  loom  is  busily  plied,  though  its  products  are  not  equal  to  those  in 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Nyfft*.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  woods  exhaling  a deli- 
cious fragrance,  and  being  filled  with  myriads  of  brilliantly-tinted  butterflies.  The  females, 
likewise,  are  actively  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  goods,  which  they  bear  on  their 
heads,  executing  this  laborious  task  with  surprising  cheerfulness.  A range  of  rugged 
mountains,  from  2000  to  3000  feet  high,  crosses  one  part  of  the  country ; yet  such  is  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  that  cultivation,  and  even  large  towns,  are  found  on  their  very 
summit.  The  government  is  most  despotic ; the  greatest  chiefs  in  approaching  the  sove- 
reign, throw  themselves  flat  on  their  faces,  and  heap  on  their  heads  sand  and  dust.  Yet,  in 
the  general  administration  of  the  government,  there  seem  few  instances  of  cruelty  or  wanton 
oppression.  The  property  of  the  sovereign  consists  chiefly,  as  already  observed,  in  liis 
innumerable  wives,  and  the  various  functions  performed  by  them.  The  habitations  are  in 
general  mere  huts,  and  the  residence  of  the  chiefs  is  only  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
these  within  an  enclosing  wall ; but  the  gates  and  panels  of  some,  though  only  of  wood, 
are  adorned  with  elaborate  sculpture.  The  practice  of  human  sacrifice  prevails  exten- 
sively, though  not  quite  to  the  same  degree  as  in  Ashantee  and  Dahomey.  On  the  demise 
of  the  king  or  of  any  great  chief,  his  principal  officers  and  favourite  wives  are  doomed  to 
die  along  with  him.  Most  tragical  scenes  are  thus  presented,  as  the  devotion  is  by  no 
means  voluntary,  but  the  necessity  of  it  imposed  by  public  opinion  produces  the  deepest 
distress  both  in  the  prospect  and  in  its  actual  arrival.  The  Fellatahs,  it  appears,  have 
already  passed  the  Niger,  and  are  preparing  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Eyeo,  in  which  it  is 
thought  that  they  will  probably  succeed. 

5415.  Among  the  cities  of  Yarriba , the  first  place  is  held  by  Eyeo,  the  capital,  situated  in 
a fine  plain,  and,  like  most  African  towns,  covering  a very  large  space.  It  is,  indeed, 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  so  that  the  mission  had  five  miles  to  march  from  their 
quarters  to  the  palace.  There  are,  however,  many  fields  and  open  spaces  in  tliis  wide 
circuit,  and  the  population  can  scarcely  be  even  conjectured.  Bohoo,  the  former  capital, 
though  much  declined  since  the  transference  to  Eyeo,  is  still  a very  large  place,  in  even  a 
superior  country,  resembling  the  finest  parts  of  England.  Since  die  Fellatahs  obtained  a 
footing,  they  have  founded  Alorie,  which,  being  increased  by  runaway  slaves  from  every 
quarter,  is  now  reported  to  be  greater  than  Eyeo.  A number  of  other  large  towns  arc 
mentioned.  Jenna  is  the  first  on  the  southern,  and  Keesbee  on  the  northern  frontier, 
Chaki,  though  on  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain  ridge,  is  large  and  populous. 

5416.  Nyffe,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Niger,  is  a very  fine  country,  occupied  by  the  most 
industrious  and  improved  of  all  the  negro  nations.  Their  cotton  cloths  are  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  and  even  the  finest  of  those  manufactured  in  Houssa  are  by  slaves 
from  NyflTl.  It  has,  however,  of  late  been  dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Fellatahs,  who  have 
made  themselves  nearly  masters  of  the  country  ; and  who,  though  mild  in  their  domestic  inter- 
course, carry  on  war  in  the  most  desolating  and  ferocious  manner.  Ilabba,  the  capital,  is 
considered,  next  to  Sackatoo,  the  largest  town  in  possession  of  this  people.  The  surround- 
ing territory  is  highly  productive,  covered  with  rich  crops,  and  with  numerous  and  fine 
breeds  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  mats  made  there  are  reckoned  superior  to  all  other*  in 
Africa.  Koolfu  and  Kufu,  two  towns  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  on  the  high  road  of 
the  Houssa  caravans,  being  protected  by  strong  walls,  have  escaped  the  desolation  of  the 
late  wars,  and  are  flourishing  seats  of  trade.  The  people  have  been  converted  to  the 
Moslem  religion,  which  has  not,  however,  introduced  that  gloomy  bigotry,  or  that  seclusion 
of  the  female  sex,  which  usually  accompanies  it.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
most  active  mercantile  agents,  going  from  market  to  market,  and  acquiring  often  consider- 
able wealth.  Lever,  or  Layaba,  and  Bajiebo  are  two  thriving  towns  on  the  Niger  ; and  the 
latter,  being  situated  below  a succession  of  shallows,  enjoys  an  uninterrupted  navigation 
down  to  the  sea.  Both  have  changed  their  site  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  in  order  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Fellatahs,  but  without  fully  attaining  that 
object.  The  Niger  spreads  here  into  a most  magnificent  channel,  from  two  to  six  miles  in 
breadth,  and  contains  several  beautiful  and  fertile  islands.  Pataahie  is  on  the  frontier  of 
Boussa,  while  Belee,  lower  down,  borders  on  NyfflL  But  the  finest  by  far  is  Zagoshi, 
immediately  adjoining  to  Ilabba.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  three  broad,  in  the  mid- 
channel of  the  Niger,  whose  broad  stream  on  each  side  separates  it  from  the  continent. 
The  surface,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  waters,  is  composed  of  mud,  frequently 
inundated,  and  so  soft,  that  a slender  cane  may  be  thrust  even  into  the  floors  to  any  depth. 
Yet  the  island  is  highly  cultivated  and  productive;  and  its  manufactures  pre-eminently 
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display  the  general  superiority  of  those  of  Nyfffc.  The  cotton  cloths  there  woven  arc 
valued  beyond  all  others  by  the  chiefs  and  great  men  throughout  Africa.  The  people 
possess  also  numerous  canoes,  600  of  which,  being  armed  and  belonging  to  the  sove^- 
reign,  enable  him  to  secure  his  country  against  those  revolutions  which  have  desolated 
the  neighbouring  continent.  Egga,  the  town  of  Nyflfc  which  lies  farthest  down  the 
Niger,  extends  four  miles  along  its  banks,  and  has  numerous  boats  belonging  to  it. 
The  population  is  half  Mahometan,  half  negro.  With  Egga  terminates  Nyfle,  and  with 
it  the  range  of  wealthy  and  populous  kingdoms  that  extend  along  the  Niger,  from  Youn 
downwards. 

5417.  The  states  which  succeed  consist  of  little  more  than  single  towns,  each  governed 
by  its  own  chief,  with  little  or  no  mutual  dependence,  and  many  of  them  addicted  to 
fierce  and  lawless  practices.  Kacunda,  however,  compost'd  of  a cluster  of  three  large  vil- 
lages, under  the  absolute  sway  of  a single  chief,  though  independent  of  NyflF£,  contains  a 
peaceable,  industrious,  and  friendly  people. 

5418.  About  forty  miles  below  Kacunda,  several  yet  unknown  towns  intervening,  the 
Niger  receives  its  greatest  tributary , the  Tshadda , called  sometimes  the  Shary,  and  which 
has  been  traced  flowing  by  Jacoba  on  the  south  of  Houssa;  but  its  origin  and  early 
course  is  unknown.  At  the  junction,  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  main  stream,  and  navigated 
by  numerous  boats.  Funda,  reported  the  greatest  emporium  of  this  part  of  Africa,  is  about 
three  days’  sail  up  the  Tshadda.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  is  a commercial  town, 
of  very  considerable  magnitude,  named  Cuttumcurafle. 

5-119.  Towns  of  importance  continue  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Niger  downwards. 
Bocqua,  about  eighty  miles  below  Kacunda,  is  the  seat  of  a very  large  market,  frequented 
by  numerous  strangers  from  the  interior,  and  from  the  upper  and  lower  course  of  the 
Niger.  It  is  followed  by  Atta,  Abbozaca,  and  Damuggoo,  the  latter  governed  by  an 
enlightened  though  despotic  ruler.  Here  a commercial  intercourse  with  Europe  becomes 
manifest,  and  the  people  are  dressed,  though  somewhat  scantily,  in  Manchester  cottons. 

5420.  Alrree,  a large  market  town,  the  citizens  of  which  possess  numerous  boats,  is 
about  fifty  miles  below  Bocqua.  Here  commences  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  which,  imme- 
diately above  this  place,  detaches  a branch,  supposed  to  flow  to  Benin.  The  country  ceases 
to  be  fertile  and  beautiful ; the  superabundance  of  moisture  converts  it  into  an  alluvial 
swamp,  covered  with  vast  entangled  forests,  which  conceal  the  villages.  Grain  no  longer 
grows  in  the  fields,  nor  do  cattle  feed  on  the  meadows.  The  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants 
is  solely  derived  from  the  banana,  the  plantain,  the  yam,  and  from  the  fish  caught  in  the 
river.  The  palm  tree,  however,  affords  not  only  a refreshing  juice,  but  the  material  of  an 
extensive  trade  in  the  oil  which  it  yields. 

5421.  Eboey  about  seventy  miles  below  Kirree,  is  a very  large  town,  called  commonly 
the  Eboc  country.  It  forms  the  great  mart  from  which  the  ports  on  the  coast  are  supplied 
with  slaves  and  palm  oil.  The  people  send  up  and  down  the  river  fleets  of  large  armed 
boats,  fantastically  adorned  with  flags,  and  with  representations  of  chairs,  tables,  decanters, 
glasses,  and  other  European  objects.  Some  of  them  are  capable  of  containing  seventy 
persons,  many  of  whom  have  no  habitation  unless  in  the  vessel.  The  place  presents  a 
scene  of  busy  industry.  The  houses  are  superior  to  those  in  the  interior,  being  composed 
of  clay  plastered  over,  adorned  with  wooden  pillars  in  front,  and  surrounded  by  well-fenced 
court-yards  planted  with  bananas,  plantains,  and  cocoas.  Yet  the  character  of  the  people, 
corrupted  by  intercourse  with  European  slave-traders,  is  bad,  and  even  atrocious.  They 
are  ever  ready  to  engage  in  deeds  of  violence,  and  indulge  also  in  very  dissolute  habits, 
spending  whole  nights  in  carousal,  and  over  their  cups  quarrelling  with  such  violence,  that 
the  travellers  imagined  some  one  was  suffering  death  amid  the  most  inhuman  tortures,  till 
they  heard  the  same  wild  tumult  nightly  repeated.  Below  Eboc  the  territory  belongs  to 
the  coast,  and  has  already  been  described. 

5422.  To  complete  the  picture  of  Central  Africa,  it  remains  to  describe  the  countries  on 
the  upper  Niger , as  celebrated  as  any  of  those  now  enumerated.  For  400  or  500  miles 
above  Youri,  indeed,  the  shores  of  this  great  river  are  almost  entirely  unknown,  as  Park, 
unfortunately,  never  returned  to  relate  his  navigation  down  to  that  city.  At  the  end  of  the 
above  reach,  however,  occurs  the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

5423.  Timbuctoo , or  Tombuctoo , the  celebrated  emporium  of  the  commerce  in  gold,  has 
always  shone  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  with  a dazzling  and  brilliant  lustre.  Most  of  the  daring 
and  often  tragical  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  had  for  their  object  to  reach 
that  city.  Yet  its  actual  condition,  and  even  magnitude,  are  still  involved  in  very  considerable 
uncertainty.  The  relation  of  Adams  is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  Major  Laing  resided  there 
for  a considerable  time,  and  made  the  most  diligent  enquiries  ; but  the  result,  in  consequence 
of  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  his  career,  never  reached  the  European  public.  If,  as 
has  been  surmised,  his  papers  were  transmitted  to  Tripoli,  it  was  under  circumstances 
which  will  probably  prevent  them  from  coming  at  all  before  the  world.  Coillil,  sup- 
posing that  he  really  visited  Tombuctoo,  which  we  are  not  disinclined  to  believe,  was  far 
from  being  a careful  or  an  accurate  observer.  From  the  few  positive  notices,  however,  thus 
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obtained,  we  may  infer  that  the  city  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  splendid  as  rumour  repre- 
sented it.  That  dominion  which,  in  the  time  of  Leo,  it  had  extended  over  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  even  over  Houssa,  has  ceased  for  several  centuries.  It  then  became  subject 
to  the  yoke  of  Morocco  ; and  since  this  was  shaken  off,  has  been  governed  by  a negro  king, 
and  the  negroes  have  been  the  ruling  people.  The  place  is  described  as  containing  some 
handsome  mosques,  and  a spacious  enclosed  palace ; but  a great  proportion  of  the  habit- 
ations, like  those  in  other  negro  countries,  are  mere  conical  hovels,  like  bee-hives.  Tim- 
buctoo,  however,  being  the  place  where  the  caravans  from  Morocco,  and  most  of  those  from 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  first  touch  on  the  fertile  regions  of  Central  Africa,  must  always  possess 
great  commercial  importance ; and  a depot  is  found  there  of  the  commodities  which  it 
affords  for  exchange  with  other  countries.  Gold,  and  still  more  slaves,  are  the  staple  arti- 
cles. Timbuctoo,  also,  being  situated  in  an  arid  and  barren  territory,  is  dependent  upon 
Bambarra  for  grain  and  provisions,  which  are  brought  down  the  Niger,  and  landed  at  the 
port  of  Cabra,  a small  town  about  a day’s  journey  distant,  consisting  merely  of  a range  of 
houses  along  the  water. 

5424.  At  some  distance  below  Timbuctoo  occurs  a very  extensive  lake,  called  the  Dibbie, 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Niger.  Its  greatest  dimension  seems  to  be  from  east  to  west, 
on  which  side  alone,  in  sailing  across,  its  termination  cannot  be  descried.  Its  shores  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Masina,  a pastoral  country,  inhabited  by  a tribe  of 
Foulahs,  who  are  ruled  by  a brother  of  Sego  Ahmodou,  the  sultan  of  Jcnn£. 

5425.  Jenniy  or  Jinnie,  is  a city  second  only  to  Timbuctoo  in  commercial  importance : it 
is  situated,  according  to  Park,  on  a tributary  of  the  Niger,  but  according  to  Cailli£,  on  a 
branch  separated  from,  and  then  reuniting  to,  that  river.  It  appears  to  collect  from  Bam- 
barra and  the  countries  to  the  south  all  the  commodities  wanted  for  the  market  of  Tora- 
buctoo,  which  it  transmits  by  vessels  of  considerable  size,  though  of  slight  construction, 
and  merely  bound  together  with  cords.  In  Park’s  time  it  was  subject  to  Bambarra  ; but  it 
has  since  been  occupied,  with  several  of  the  neighbouring  territories,  by  Sogo  Ahmadou,  a 
Fellatah  prince.  The  population,  rated  probably  too  low  by  M.  Caillie  at  8000  or  10,000, 
consists  of  a great  variety  of  tribes,  Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  Bambarrans,  and  Moors,  attracted 
by  the  extensive  commerce  which  centres  there.  Transactions  on  a great  scale  are  carried 
on  by  thirty  or  forty  Moorish  merchants,  while  the  negro  traffickers  conduct  it  on  a 
more  limited  footing.  The  merchants  are  said  to  be  hospitable,  and  polished  in  their 
manners. 

54*26.  The  kingdom  of  Bambarra  consists  of  a beautiful  and  extensive  plain,  through 
which  the  Niger  rolls  for  about  300  miles,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  fo nr 
large  canoes.  The  territory  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  being  to  a great  extent  inun- 
dated during  the  rains.  The  hills  to  the  south  contain  considerable  quantities  of  golden 
earth,  from  which  the  metal  is  extracted  and  brought  to  Bambarra.  Some  of  the  northern 
districts  partake  of  the  character  of  the  desert,  and  arc  covered  by  the  Moors  with  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Sego,  the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  is  divided  by  the  Niger 
into  two  parts,  the  communication  between  which  is  maintained  by  ferries,  which  are  under 
the  control  of  the  government.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  high  mud  walls,  the  houses 
are  built  of  clay,  but  neatly  whitewashed,  the  streets  are  commodious,  and  mosques  rise  in 
every  quarter.  The  numerous  canoes  on  the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and  the  culti- 
vated state  of  the  surrounding  country,  exhibit  altogether  a scene  of  civilisation  and  mag- 
nificence scarcely  to  Ik*  expected  in  the  centre  of  Africa.  Park  estimated  the  population  at 
about  30,000.  Sansanding  is  a great  commercial  town,  higher  up  the  Niger,  supposed  to 
contain  1 0,000  people.  Its  market  was  the  best  arranged  and  supplied  that  Park  saw  in 
Africa.  Bammakoo,  where  the  Niger  first  becomes  navigable  for  large  canoes  ; Maraboo, 
a great  market  for  salt ; Samcc,  and  Silla,  near  the  eastern  frontier ; arc  all  considerable 
towns  on  the  Niger. 

5427.  Savral  small  kingdoms  intervene  between  Bambarra  and  Gallam,  which,  with  Bam- 
book,  are  included  in  Western  Africa.  Kanrta  is  extensive,  but  has  a sandy  soil,  yielding 
little  except  the  lotus.  The  capital  is  Kcmmoo ; but  the  king  has  the  strong  fortresses  of 
Joko  and  Gedingooma,  to  which  he  retires  when  hard  pressed  by  his  neighbours  of  Bam- 
barra and  Ludamor.  Kasson,  between  Kaarta  and  Gallam,  is  a small  but  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile kingdom;  the  capital  is  Kooniakary.  Satadoo,  Konkodoo,  Dindikoo,  Brooko,  Fooladoo, 
are  little  kingdoms,  extending  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Faleme,  Ba  Fing,  Ba  Lee,  and 
other  streams,  which  combine  in  forming  the  Senegal.  They  are  elevated,  rocky,  woody, 
with  very  picturesque  sites ; and  gold,  in  considerable  quantities,  is  found  in  the  sand  of 
their  rivers. 

5428.  M.  Caillie  has  described  several  territories  to  the  east  of  Foota  Jallo  and  the  south 
of  Bambarra.  Among  these  is  the  district  of  Bourif,  abounding  remarkably  in  gold,  which, 
as  elsewhere,  is  found  embedded  in  alluvial  earth.  It  is  carried  southwards  into  Kankan,  a 
fine  country,  traversed  by  the  Niger  in  its  early  course.  Kankan,  the  chief  town,  is  the  seat 
of  a great  market  held  thrice  a week,  where  are  exhibited  not  only  gold,  provisions,  hone}, 
uud  cotton  cloth,  but  fire-arms,  powder,  Indian  calicoes,  and  other  goods  obtained  from 
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Europeans.  To  the  east  is  Ouassoulo,  a rich  territory,  diversified  by  numerous  villages,  in- 
habited by  an  industrious  and  hospitable  people.  Their  neighbours  of  Sambatikila,  through 
supine  indolence,  derive  little  benefit  from  the  bounties  of  nature.  To  the  east  of  them, 
however,  is  Tim£,  a very  finely  watered  and  cultivated  territory,  abounding  in  various  fruits 
and  vegetables,  particularly  the  shea  or  butter* tree,  and  the  goora  or  kolla  nuts.  A similar 
fine  country  continues  to  Jenn& 


Chap.  X. 

THE  SAHARA,  OR  OREAT  DESERT. 

5429.  The  Sahara , or  Great  Desert , forms  an  immense  range  of  territory,  which  would, 
indeed,  cover  the  whole  northern  half  of  Africa,  but  for  the  partial  exemption  produced  bj 
the  mountain  range  of  Atlas,  and  the  course  of  the  Nile.  Its  actual  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted extent  may  be  stated  as  from  the  15th  to  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
the  30th  of  east  to  the  15th  of  west  longitude.  It  may  thus  amount  to  nearly  3000  miles 
in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth.  This  vast  expanse,  the  most  dreary  and  terrible  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  intercourse  of  nations  greater  than  is  opposed  by  the 
widest  oceans.  Yet  the  daring  spirit  of  enterprise  has  induced  human  beings  to  occupy 
every  extremity  or  comer  in  which  subsistence  could  by  any  means  be  procured ; and  they 
have  formed  routes  by  which,  though  amid  suffering  and  deadly  peril,  regular  journeys  may 
be  performed  across  this  vast  and  desolate  region. 

5430.  The  surface  of  the  Sahara  docs  not  consist  entirely  of  one  uniform  plain  of 
sand.  In  the  most  level  tracts  it  lias  been  blown  into  heaps  or  hillocks,  steep  on  one  side, 
which  remarkably  increase  both  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  region,  and  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  traveller  has  to  contend.  In  other  places  it  is  traversed  by  dark  ranges  of  naked 
rock,  which  sometimes  approach  so  close  as  to  leave  only  a narrow  path  for  caravans  to 
inarch  through.  The  terrible  spectacle  of  human  bones  which  strew  the  ground,  and  some- 
times crackle  unexpectedly  beneath  the  tread  of  the  traveller  or  his  camel,  lends,  at  inter- 
vals, additional  horror  to  the  scene.  The  most  dangerous  encounter  is  that  of  the  sand  wind, 
(Jig.  871.),  when  the  sand,  blown  up  by  tempests  from  an  extensive  moving  sur- 
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face,  fills  and  darkens  the  air,  and  threatens  to  suffocate  the  passenger.  Yet  some 
covert  can  generally  be  found  during  its  fury ; and  the  disasters  indicated  by  the  bones 
which  whiten  the  desert  appear  to  arise  almost  solely  from  the  failure  of  provisions,  and 
particularly  of  water.  The  privation  falls  always  first  upon  the  slaves,  who  on  such  occa- 
sions perish  in  great  numbers. 
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5431.  The  most  remarkable  and  important  feature,  however,  which  diversifies  the  great  Afri- 
can desert,  consists  in  the  oases.  This  eastern  term,  which  signifies  island,  is  very  appropri- 
ately given  to  those  detached  spots,  over  which  springs,  bursting  forth  amid  the  desert,  diffuse 
some  partial  verdure  and  fertility.  The  view  of  these  spots  inspires  travellers  with  emotions 
peculiarly  pleasing  ; sometimes  from  mere  contrast  with  the  encircling  desolation,  but  some- 
times also  from  the  peculiarly  elegant  landscape  which  they  themselves  present.  They  arc 
embellished  with  flowering  shrubs  of  peculiar  beauty ; whole  tracts  are  covered  with  forests 
of  acacia,  from  which  rich  gums  distil,  and  with  groves  of  the  date  and  lotus,  yielding  sweet 
fruits  and  berries,  which  form  the  food  of  whole  tribes;  while  mild  and  graceful  animals, 
chiefly  of  the  antelope  species,  trip  along  the  meadows.  These  districts,  on  a great  scale, 
occur  chiefly  on  the  northern  and  southern  borders,  where  the  desert  generally  mitigates  its 
stern  aspect,  and  imbibes  some  portion  of  that  moisture  which  fertilises  Central  Africa  and 
the  region  of  Atlas. 

5432.  This  vast  central  and  fat  region  of  Africa  is  covered  more  or  less  com- 
pletely with  a quartzy  and  calcareous  sand.  Here  and  there  solid  fixed  rocks  rise 
through  the  sandy  covering,  or  even  form  tracts  of  country ; and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Sahara  the  rocks  are  principally  secondary,  and  chiefly  limestone,  sandstone,  gypsum,  and 
rock  salt,  which  in  some  places  appear  to  be  traversed  by  trap  rocks.  Fertile  tracts, 
named  oases,  occur  here  and  there  in  the  desert,  and  also  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  in 
some  instances  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  in  others  with  muriate  of  soda,  forming 
the  natron  and  salt  lakes  of  travellers.  The  rocks  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Sahara,  and  the 
islands  that  lie  along  it,  are  said  to  be  principally  composed  of  igneous  rock,  and  chiefly 
basalt. 

5433.  The  Botany  and  Zoology  of  this  desolate  portion  of  Africa  are  scanty,  and  too  im- 
perfectly known  to  admit  of  any  regular  description. 

5434.  Inhabitants,  in  as  great  numbers  as  the  soil  can  support,  are  found  occupying 
both  the  borders  and  the  interior  oases  of  this  vast  and  desolate  region.  They  are  of  various 
races,  and  have  entered  from  different  quarters.  The  large  oases  of  Fezzan  and  Darfur 
appear  to  have  been  partly  or  wholly  peopled  from  Egypt  and  Tripoli.  Wandering  tribes 
from  Morocco  have  covered  with  their  herds  all  the  habitable  tracts  of  the  western  desert 
nearly  as  far  south  as  the  Niger.  The  negro  tribes  have  seldom  quitted  their  fertile  and 
wooded  plains  to  encroach  on  this  gloomy  domain : they  are  found  chiefly  in  Darfur  and 
Kordofan.  But  the  most  interior  tracts,  to  the  south  and  west  of  Fezzan,  are  thinly  peopled 
by  tribes  of  peculiar  character,  the  Tibboos  and  the  Tuaricks,  judged  to  be  remnants  of  an 
aboriginal  race,  who  occupied  all  Northern  Africa,  till  it  was  covered  by  the  tide  of  conquest 
and  emigration  from  Asia.  With  a few  exceptions,  the  character  of  all  these  desert  tribes 
is  gloomy  and  sinister,  like  that  of  the  regions  through  which  they  wander.  Agitated  by 
want,  and  exempted  by  their  position  from  almost  any  restraint,  they  seek,  by  violence  and 
plunder,  to  wrest  from  the  caravans  which  pass  through  their  domain,  or  from  the  richer 
nations  which  border  it,  a portion  of  those  good  things  which  nature  has  denied  to  them- 
selves. These  habits,  with  the  absence  of  culture,  have  given  a rude  and  unsocial  character, 
which,  inflamed  by  bigotry  in  the  Mahometan  tribes,  has  rendered  a journey  through  their 
territory  peculiarly  distressing  and  dangerous  to  Europeans.  It  would  be  nearly  impossible, 
under  general  heads,  to  describe  a region  so  vast,  and  composed  of  such  varied  portions. 
We  shall  therefore  endeavour,  under  its  different  districts,  to  class  all  the  little  information 
which  European  research  has  been  able  to  procure.  The  description  may  properly  begin 
with  the  northern  tracts. 

5435.  Almost  immediately  west  from  Egypt  and  the  Nile  the  desert  commences,  present- 
ing the  aspect  of  a plain  from  which  the  sea  has  receded.  It  is  covered  as  it  were  with  the 
fragments  of  a petrified  forest ; large  trunks,  branches,  twigs,  even  pieces  of  bark,  all  con- 
verted into  stone.  When  ten  days’  journey  have  been  passed  without  seeing  a human 
habitation,  the  traveller  descries  Ummesogeir,  a village  perched  on  a rock,  with  120  inhabit- 
ants, who  live  a peaceful  life  almost  secluded  from  intercourse  with  all  human  beings.  A 
day’s  journey  westward  is  the  larger  oasis  of  Siwah,  a deep  hollow  valley,  watered  by  numerous 
springs,  and  fertile  in  dates,  the  staple  product  and  food  of  this  region.  The  people,  esti- 
mated at  from  1.500  to  2000,  form  a turbulent  aristocracy,  but  derive  some  wealth  from  the 
continual  passage  of  the  caravans.  Yet  the  chief  interest  which  attaches  to  Siwah  arises 
from  its  being  supposed  to  contain  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  distance 
from  Egypt  nearly  corresponds;  and  at  Ummebeda,  in  the  vicinity,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  edifice,  though  not  corresponding  in  magnitude  or  style  of  architecture  with  our 
idea  of  that  celebrated  temple.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  other  oases 
of  similar  aspect,  and  containing  similar  remains;  though  the  preponderance  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  in  favour  of  Siwah. 

5436.  Augila,  the  Aegilaof  Herodotus,  a few  days’ journey  w estward,  is  a dirty,  ill-built 
place,  about  a mile  in  circuit.  There  are  some  more  fertile  spots  in  its  vicinity ; the  country 
abounds  in  dates,  and  the  inhabitants  have  established  some  active  commercial  relations  with 
interior  Africa.  Farther  to  the  westward  is  a most  gloomy,  rocky  region,  called  the  Black 
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Ilarutsh,  a succession  of  narrow  defiles,  enclosed  by  rugged  steeps,  and  obstructed  by  loose 
stones.  West  of  it  is  the  White  Harutsh,  a long  range  of  limestone  rocks,  which  appear 
as  if  glazed,  and  abound  in  shells  and  marine  petrifactions. 

5437.  Fezxan,  which  opens  at  the  end  of  the  mountain  region  of  Harutsh,  is  a very  large 
oasis,  about  300  miles  long  and  200  broad,  sometimes  dignified  with  the  title  of  kingdom. 
Nature  has  scarcely  distinguished  it  from  the  surrounding  desert:  it  is  not  irrigated  by  a 
stream  of  any  importance.  The  inhabitants,  however,  by  laborious  processes,  have  raised 
up  the  water,  which  is  always  found  at  a certain  depth  under  ground,  and  have  thus  formed 
a number  of  little  oases,  in  which  dates  and  a little  grain  can  be  reared,  and  where  a few 
asses  and  goats,  and  numerous  camels,  are  fed.  It  is  the  inland  trade,  however,  that  the 
inhabitants  regard  as  the  source  of  animation  and  wealth.  Fezzan  being  due  south  from 
Tripoli,  and  about  midway  between  Egypt  and  Morocco,  is  the  most  central  point  of  com- 
munication with  interior  Africa.  The  arrival  of  a caravan  on  its  frontier  produces  a species 
of  jubilee;  and  on  its  reaching  the  capital,  the  demonstrations  of  joy  are  redoubled,  and  the 
sultan  gives  them  a state  reception.  There  are  also  very  extensive  merchants  belonging  to 
the  country  itself.  Through  these  resources  Fezzan  is  enabled  to  maintain  a population  of 
about  70,000.  The  sultan  is  tributary  to  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli.  Mourzouk,  in  a low,  un- 
healthy situation,  but  well  watered,  is  the  residence  of  the  prince,  and  the  chief  seat  of  com- 
merce. It  contains  remains  of  stone  edifices ; but  the  present  structures  are  poorly  built  of 
mud.  Germa,  the  Garnma  of  the  Romans,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
contains  monuments  of  its  ancient  consequence,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  Zuila,  Temissa, 
and  Gatrone  are  small  towns  on  the  western  frontier.  Traghan,  to  the  south,  bordering  on 
the  desert,  is  an  industrious  place,  with  a thriving  manufactory  of  carpets.  Sockna,  in  the 
desert  to  the  north,  on  the  road  from  Tripoli,  forms  a great  caravan  station. 

5438.  Gadamisy  or  Ghadamisy  an  oasis  to  the  west  of  Fezzan,  derives  importance  from  the 
passage  of  the  caravans  from  Tripoli  and  Tunis  to  Timbuctoo,  though  these  are  not  so 
considerable  as  those  from  Fezzan  and  Morocco.  This  place,  and  the  surrounding  villages, 
exhibit  many  traces  of  ancient  Roman  occupation.  It  has  the  singularity  of  being  divided 
between  two  hostile  tribes,  each  enclosed  by  a separate  wall,  with  a common  gate,  which 
is  shut  when  they  are  engaged  in  mutual  warfare. 

5439.  Tajilety  Darah,  and  Sigilmessay  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  loosely  appended  to 
the  empire  of  Morocco,  enjoyed  a great  celebrity  during  the  middle  ages,  but  have  been 
little  heard  of  in  modem  times.  The  caravans  to  Timbuctoo,  which  once  rendezvoused  in 
this  territory,  now  generally  prefer  the  more  westerly  route  through  Suse,  by  which  they 
avoid  the  steep  passage  of  the  Atlas.  These  countries,  however,  are  understood  to  con- 
tain many  fertile  tracts,  abounding  in  excellent  dates,  and  producing  a valuable  breed  of 
goats. 

5440.  The  state  of  Sidi  Heschem,  or  Ischim,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Morocco,  com- 
bining portions  of  Suse  and  of  the  surrounding  desert,  is  now  the  chief  theatre  of  the  Moorish 
trade  with  Tombuctoo.  The  prince,  who  rules  over  a mixed  population  of  Moors  and 
negroes,  has  made  himself  nearly  independent  of  the  empire  ; and  his  country  has  become  a 
depot  of  the  goods  which  pass  and  repass  between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo.  Akka  and 
Tatta  are  the  principal  stations  from  which  the  caravans  take  their  departure. 

5441.  We  shall  now  survey  the  more  southerly  states  enclosed  in  the  Sahara,  and  the 
tracts  by  which  they  communicate  with  those  on  the  opposite  side. 

5442.  Darfur  is  a considerable  country,  almost  due  south  from  Egypt,  and  west  of  Sen- 
naar,  whence  it  is  separated  by  Kordofan.  The  route  by  which  the  caravans  pass  from 
Egypt  is  of  the  most  dreary  character,  since  travellers,  after  leaving  the  greater  oasis,  do 
not  for  about  700  miles  meet  with  a human  habitation ; however,  at  Sheb  and  Selime  they 
are  refreshed  by  springs  of  water.  The  country  itself  is  of  a very  arid  character,  destitute 
of  every  thing  resembling  a river  or  lake.  The  tropical  rains,  however,  within  whose  in- 
fluence it  is,  fall  at  the  proper  season  with  great  violence,  when  they  fill  the  dry  beds 
of  the  torrents,  and  inundate  a considerable  extent  of  the  country.  The  operations  of 
a rude  agriculture,  carried  on  by  the  females,  are  then  sufficient  to  produce,  in  a few 
places,  wheat ; and  in  a great  number  the  inferior  species  of  dokriy  a kind  of  millet. 
Camels  abound,  and  arc  noted  for  their  power  of  enduring  thirst;  the  homed  cattle 
and  goats  are  good ; but  horses,  sheep,  and  asses  are  of  inferior  breeds.  The  people, 
not  supposed  to  exceed  in  number  200,000,  arc  a mixture  of  Arabs  and  negroes,  the 
former  of  whom  hold  the  chief  power.  They  profess  the  Mahometan  religion  with  bigotry, 
but  do  not  submit  to  the  secluded  habits  and  abstinence  from  fermented  liquors  which  it 
enjoins ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  jovial,  and  even  licentious.  The  king  is  absolute,  though 
obliged  to  court  the  soldiery,  who,  when  discontented,  sometimes  depose  and  strangle  him, 
electing  in  his  room  another  member  of  the  royal  family.  They  are  about  2000  in  number, 
distinguished  neither  for  valour  nor  discipline,  but  endowed  with  an  almost  preter- 
natural endurance  of  thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  Large  caravans,  at  somewhat  irregular 
intervals,  pass  between  Egypt  and  Darfur,  interchanging  slaves,  ivorv,  ostrich  feathers,  &c. 
for  cloths,  carpets,  toys,  and  beads.  A considerable  intercourse  of  religion  and  trade  is  car* 
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ried  on  with  Mecca  by  way  of  Jidda  and  Suakin.  Cobbe,  the  capital,  is  not  supposed  to 
contain  more  than  4000  inhabitants ; it  is  about  two  miles  long,  but  consists  merely  of  ranges 
of  detached  houses  surrounded  by  wooded  inclosures.  The  sultan  resides  at  a neighbour- 
ing village,  called  El  Fasher. 

5443.  Kordofan , on  the  west,  and  separated  by  deserts  from  Darfur,  forms  a country 
nearly  similar.  Its  warriors,  like  those  of  Bomou,  are  invested  in  chain  armour.  Kor- 
dofin  has  been  subjected  at  different  times  to  Sennaar  and  Darfur,  and  in  1820  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  arms  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  continues  to  claim  the  sovereignty,  which, 
however,  over  so  distant  and  rude  a tract,  must  always  be  very  precarious. 

5444.  To  the  south  of  Darfur  is  Fertile  inhabited  solely  by  negroes,  and  containing  valu- 
able mines  of  copper.  Farther  south  still  is  the  mountainous  country  of  Donga,  possessed 
by  a barbarous  people,  and  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Brown’s  information,  numerous 
streams  unite  in  forming  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  main  branch  of  the  Nile. 

5445.  Bergooy  called  also  Saley,  Waday,  or  Mobba,  is  an  extensive  country,  reaching 
eastward  from  Darfur  to  nearly  the  confines  of  Begliarmi  and  Bomou.  According  to  the 
imperfect  accounts  yet  received,  it  appears  to  l»e  greater  and  more  populous  than  Darfur  or 
Kordofan.  Wara,  the  capital,  is  represented  as  a considerable  city.  Near  it  passes  a large 
river,  called  the  Bahr  Misselad,  which,  according  to  Brown’s  information,  traverses  the 
country  in  a north-westerly  direction.  In  this  quarter,  also,  the  great  lake  of  Fittr*  is  re- 
ported to  exist,  but  our  materials  do  not  enable  us  to  fix  its  site  with  any  precision. 

5446.  The  most  interior  part  of  the  desert,  between  Fezzan  and  Central  Africa,  is  occu- 
pied by  two  remarkable  native  tribes,  the  Tihboos  atid  the  Tuaricks.  The  former  arc  found 
on  the  caravan  route  to  Bomou  ; the  latter,  more  westerly,  on  that  to  Kano  and  Kassina. 

5447.  The  Tibboos  are  nearly  as  black  as  the  negroes,  but  with  a different  physiognomy : 
their  hair  is  longer  and  less  curled,  their  stature  low,  their  features  small,  and  their  eye 
quick.  They  subsist  on  the  milk  of  their  camels  and  the  produce  of  a few  verdant  spots 
scattered  amid  the  desert ; this  they  seek  to  aid  by  a little  trade  with  Fezzan,  and  not  un- 
frequently  by  the  plunder  of  the  caravans.  They  are  themselves,  however,  exposed  to  a 
mightier  race  of  spoilers,  the  Tuaricks,  w*ho,  at  least  once  a year,  make  an  inroad  into  their 
territory,  sweeping  away  every  thing,  and  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  The  cowardly  Tibboo 
dare  not  even  look  them  in  the  face;  their  only  resource  is  to  ascend  certain  perpendicular 
rocks  with  flat  summits,  beside  one  of  which  they  take  care  to  build  each  of  their  towns ; 
and  they  are  thus  secured  against  enemies  w ho  have  neither  the  means  of  escalade  nor  the 
patience  to  carry  on  a blockade.  Though,  however,  they  have  lakes  containing  the  purest 
salt,  they  arc  obliged  to  see  the  best  part  of  it  carried  off  by  these  sturdy  marauders.  Amid 
these  distresses,  the  people  are  gay  and  thoughtless,  delighting,  like  other  Africans,  in  the 
song  and  the  dance : they  dance  gracefully,  with  movements  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
Grecian.  Bilnia,  the  Tibboo  capital,  is  a mean  town,  built  of  earth,  and  the  other  villages, 
of  course,  inferior.  To  the  south  of  this  town  is  a desert  of  thirteen  days’  journey,  perhaps 
the  most  dreary  on  earth.  There  is  neither  a drop  of  water  nor  a vestige  of  animal  or  vege- 
table life.  The  sand,  which  often  drifts  in  dark  volumes  through  the  air,  forms  hills,  which 
rise  and  disappear  in  a night,  and  whose  often  perpendicular  sides  are  passed  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. “ Tremendously  dreary  are  these  marches:  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  billows  of 
sand  bound  the  prospect.” 

5448.  The  Tuaricks,  that  barbarous  race  of  warriors,  who  spread  terror  through  the  half 
of  Africa,  appear  in  their  domestic  character  under  a much  more  favourable  light.  Captain 
Lyon  thought  them,  as  to  external  appearance,  the  finest  race  he  ever  saw  ; tall,  erect,  and 
handsome,  with  an  imposing  air  of  pride  and  independence.  Their  skin  is  not  dark,  unless 
where  deeply  embrowned  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  They  hold  in  contempt  all  who  live  in 
houses  and  cultivate  the  ground,  deriving  their  subsistence  solely  from  pasturage,  commerce, 
and  plunder,  with  a considerable  preference  of  the  latter  pursuit.  They  keep  all  tlie  borders 
of  Soudan  in  constant  alarm,  carrying  ofT  great  numbers  of  slaves.  Yet  at  home  they  have 
been  found  frank,  honest,  and  hospitable,  paying  an  unusual  respect  to  their  females,  and 
in  their  social  life  much  resembling  Europeans.  They  have  even  written  characters,  pro- 
bably very  ancient,  which  they  inscribe,  only  indeed  on  the  dArk  rocks  that  chequer  their 
territoiy  ; but  these  are  almost  entirely  covered  w ith  them.  The  chief  Tuarick  tribes  are  the 
Ghraat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gadamis  ; the  Tngama,  who  border  on  Houssa;  and  the 
Kolluvi,  who  occupy  most  of  the  intermediate  territory.  They  possess,  in  particular,  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Asben,  whose  capital,  Agades,  lias  been  long  celebrated  as  a commer- 
cial emporium,  and  raid  even  to  equal  Tripoli ; but  our  information  respecting  it  is  very 
scanty. 

5449.  In  the  uestem  region  of  the  desert , the  tribes  occupying  its  scattered  habitable  por- 
tions appear  to  be  all  Moors  or  Arabs  migrated  from  Morocco,  and  who  have  brought 
with  them  their  usual  pastoral,  wandering,  warlike,  and  predatory  habits.  These  last  they 
exercise  with  a relentless  cruelty  elsewhere  unusual.  A splendid  booty  is  frequently  opened 
to  them  by  the  vessels  which  suffer  shipwreck  on  the  dreary  and  dangerous  shores  of  the 
Sahara,  and  which  are  always  plundered  with  the  most  furious  avidity:  the  only  hope  of 
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the  wretched  captives  is  to  be  able  to  tempt  their  masters,  by  the  promise  of  a high  ransom, 
to  be  paid  at  Mogadore.  Yet  these  dreary  regions  are  animated  by  the  constant  passage  of 
the  great  caravans  between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo.  In  the  most  western  quarter,  also, 
at  Hoden,  Tishcet  or  Tegazza,  and  Taudcny,  are  extensive  mines  of  rock  stilt,  an  article 
which  is  wanting  and  in  extensive  demand  over  all  the  populous  regions  of  Central  Africa. 
The  passage  of  these  caravans,  and  the  formation  of  depots  of  salt,  have  given  to  Walet  an 
importance  said  nearly  to  equal  that  of  Timbuctoo.  A roan,  also,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
desert,  derives  from  these  two  trades  a population  of  about  3000  souls.  Of  these  rude 
wandering  tribes,  it  may  be  enough  to  name  the  Woled  Dleim,  or  Ouadelim,  the  Labdes- 
seba,  the  Mongcarts,  Braknars,  Trasarts.  But  the  chief  state  occupied  by  the  Moors  is  Luda- 
mar,  on  the  frontier  of  Bambarra,  which  almost  claims  the  title  of  kingdom.  The  bigotry 
and  ferocity  of  the  race  were  strongly  marked  by  the  treatment  which  Park  met  with  during 
his  captivity.  Benowm,  their  capital,  is  merely  a large  Arab  encampment  of  dirty,  tent- 
shaped huts.  In  the  heart  of  the  desert,  between  Gadatnis  and  Timbuctoo,  is  the  district 
of  Souat  or  Tuat,  inhabited  by  a mixture  of  Arabs  and  Tuaricks,  in  no  respect  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  desert  tribes.  Major  Laing  sustained  among  them  a signal  disaster.  Aghably 
and  Ain-el-Sulah,  their  chief  towns,  are  frequented  as  caravan  stations. 


Chat.  XI. 

THE  AFRICAN*  ISLANDS, 

5450.  Africa  docs  not,  like  Asia  or  America,  enclose  within  her  bordering  seas  any  grand 
archipelago.  Yet  she  is  begirt  at  a certain  distance  with  numerous  islands,  some  single, 
but  the  greater  number,  especially  on  the  western  coast,  arranged  in  groups.  These  islands 
ure  mountainous,  and  many  of  them  volcanic  ; they  include  a great  extent  of  fertile  territory, 
and  present  grand,  picturesque,  and  often  beautiful  features.  Yet  they  are  so  entirely 
distant  and  detached  from  each  other,  and  possess  so  few  objects  in  common,  that  they 
cannot  afford  room  for  any  description  under  general  heads ; and  our  only  division  must  be 
made  by  considering  each  island  or  group  in  succession. 

5451.  The  Azores , or  H'estern  Islands , have,  on  plausible  grounds,  been  referred  to 
Europe  ; yet,  on  a general  view  of  their  site  and  aspect,  we  adhere  to  the  old  arrangement, 
which  makes  them  African.  They  lie  between  the  37th  and  40th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  the  25th  and  32d  of  east  longitude.  They  are  nine  in  number : St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary, 
closely  adjoining  each  other;  Terceira,  Fayal,  Pico,  Graciosa,  St.  George,  nearly  a group 
by  themselves ; Corvo  and  Flores,  considerably  to  the  westward.  These  islands  bear  evident 
marks  of  having  been  produced  by  the  action  of  subterraneous  fire,  the  symptoms  of  which 
arc  still  visible,  though  no  volcano  is  at  present  burning.  Islets  have  even  been  thrown  up 
from  the  surface  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  In  1720,  an  English  captain  saw  one  emerge 
with  an  explosion  resembling  the  discharge  of  a tra'n  of  artillery.  A similar  phenomenon 
was  observed  in  1811;  flames,  like  a host  of  sky-rockets,  were  seen  bursting  from  under  the 
sea  ; but  the  rocks  ejected  did  not  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  internal  heat, 
however,  manifests  itself  by  very  striking  phenomena.  Such,  on  the  island  of  St.  Michael, 
are  the  termas,  or  warm  baths,  the  springs  supplying  which  are  so  hot  as  often  to  burn  the 
hand  which  touches  them.  Elsewhere  the  caldeiras , or  boiling  springs  Tise  *n  columns 
not  exceeding  twelve  feet  high,  but  of  various  diameters  and  the  burning  vapours  are 
formed  into  clouds  which  exhibit  a variety  of  fantastic  figures  and  brilliant  tints.  The 
water  will  boil  an  egg  in  two  minutes  the  atmosphere  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
and  suffocating  vapours  issue  from  various  fissures.  Not  far  from  the  caldeiras  is  the 
Muddy  Crater,  a vast  cavern  filled  with  mineral  substances  in  a state  of  constant  ebullition, 
and  making  a noise  mightier  than  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

5452.  Amid  these  turbulent  elements,  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile , yielding  in  the  plains 
abundance  of  grain,  while  even  from  the  crevices  of  the  volcanic  rocks  grow  the  delicate 
oranges  for  which  St  Michael  is  celebrated,  and  the  vines,  yielding  a wine  that  resembles 
without  equalling  Madeira,  which  clothe  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  of  Pico.  These, 
with  grain,  afford  materials  of  an  export  trade,  in  exchange  for  European  fabrics  and 
colonial  produce.  The  population  is  vaguely  estimated  at  between  200,000  and  300,000. 

5453.  Though  St.  Michael  is  the  largest  island,  being  above  100  miles  in  length,  and  is 
also  the  most  fertile,  its  capital,  Ponte  del  Gada,  is  not  the  seat  of  the  general  government. 
'Phis  distinction  is  enjoyed  by  Angra,  in  Terceira,  in  consequence  of  its  comparatively 
safe  harbour.  It  also  derived,  of  late,  a considerable  interest  from  being  occupied  by  the 
adherents  of  Maria,  the  young  queen  of  Portugal,  in  opposition  to  the  usurpation  of  Miguel. 
By  its  good  harbour  it  likewise  obtains  the  exportation  of  the  wine  of  Pico,  which  is 
hence  known  by  the  name  of  Fayal.  The  amount,  in  good  years,  has  been  stated  at  8000 
or  10,000  pipes  ; but  England,  in  1830,  took  only  2780  gallons. 
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5454.  Madeira,  in  about  32°  north  lat.,  is  a beautiful  island,  consisting  of  a cluster  of 
mountains,  or  rather  one  single  mountain  with  various  peaks,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  covered  all  over  with  rich  vegetation ; and  to  the  traveller,  who  penetrates 
into  the  interior  of  its  valleys,  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  varied  forms  of  the 
rocks,  the  verdure  which  clothes  them,  the  glitter  of  the  streams,  and  the  country  seafe, 
churches,  and  monasteries  placed  in  striking  situations.  This  fertile  island  was  first  dis- 
tinguished for  producing  the  best  sugar  known  ; but,  after  the  rivalry  of  the  West  Indies 
rendered  this  culture  no  longer  profitable,  the  islanders  applied  themselves  to  wine,  which 
was  soon  raised  to  high  perfection.  Being  favoured  by  the  Methuen  treaty,  it  was  imported 
in  large  quantities  into  England,  where  it  was  used  more  extensively  than  any,  except  port 
and  sherry,  bearing  a higher  price  than  cither.  Of  late,  the  frequency  of  adulteration 
and  the  preference  of  French  wines  have  somewhat  lowered  its  estimation.  In  1830, 
the  quantity  consumed  in  Britain  was  only  228,000  gallons  (about  2000  pipes).  A 
considerable  quantity  is  besides  sent  to  America  and  the  East  and  West  Indies;  and  a 
voyage  to  tropical  climates  with  a return  to  Europe  is  supposed  to  improve  its  quality. 
The  very  best,  however,  called  “ London  particular,’*  is  imported  direct  to  that  capital. 
The  island  yields  a small  quantity  of  a very  rich  sweet  wine  called  Malmsey.  Funchal, 
the  capita],  is  almost  an  English  town,  nearly  all  the  opulent  inhabitants  being  merchants  of 
that  nation  employed  in  the  wine  trade,  while  the  Portuguese  are  generally  very  poor. 
Madeira  has  adjacent  to  it  Porto  Santo,  a small  high  island  with  a good  roadstead  ; and 
two  Desertas  answering  to  their  name  ; but  these  do  not  seem  entitled  to  rank  with  it,  so  as 
to  form  a group. 

5455.  The  Canaries,  distinguished  under  the  appellation  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  are 
among  the  most  celebrated  and  beautiful  groups  of  small  islands  in  the  world.  They  lie 
about  the  28tli  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  13th  and  18th  of  west  longitude. 
They  are  properly  seven,  to  which  Humboldt,  after  Ledru,  assigns,  in  1790,  the  following 
dimensions  and  population 


Teneriffe,  - 73  sq.  leagues  ; 70,000  pop. 

Grand  Canary,  60  — 50,000 

Palma,  - - 27  — 22,000 

Lanccrola,  - 63  — 10,000 


Fuertc ventura,  26  sq.  leagues ; 9,000 pop. 

Gomera,  - 14  — 7,400 

Ferro,  - 7 — 5,000 


These  islands,  especially  the  tw'o  principal,  consist  of  mountains  which  rise  abruptly  from 
the  shore,  and  shoot  to  an  amazing  height.  The  Peak  of  TenerifTe,  the  great  landmark  to 
mariners  through  the  Atlantic,  is  12,000  feet  high.  The  rocks  rise  from  the  shore  io  basaltic 
forms,  whence  they  bear  often  the  aspect  of  castles,  for  which  they  have  even  been  mistaken 
by  the  passing  navigator.  In  the  interior,  they  are  high  and  naked,  bristling  with  sharp 
points,  and  presenting  often  singular  indentations  on  their  bold  summits.  Yet  being  often 
covered  with  forests  of  laurel,  pine,  arbutus,  and  other  trees,  they  exhibit  picturesque  and 
even  magical  scenery.  Humboldt  considers  the  steep  ascent  of  the  peak  as  presenting  the 
most  rapid  transition  known  from  a tropical  to  an  arctic  vegetation.  On  the  coast  arc 
valleys  blooming  with  the  orange,  myrtle,  and  cypress ; above,  declivities  crowned  with  the 
vine  and  the  most  valuable  species  of  grain  ; higher  up,  forests  of  the  laurel,  chestnut,  and 
oak  ; these  are  succeeded  by  the  dark  pine  and  Scotch  fir ; then  a plain  strewed  with  dust  of 
pumice  stone  is  followed  by  the  Malpays,  entirely  composed  of  loose  fragments  of  lava. 
The  summit  bears  the  marks  of  a volcanic  crater  not  very  long  extinguished;  for  even 
early  in  the  last  century  it  made  destructive  eruptions. 

5456.  The  soil  in  tliese  islands  displays  much  of  that  luxuriant  fertility  which  distinguishes 
tropical  countries,  when  profusely  watered,  like  this,  by  the  streams  from  the  high  mountains 
and  the  vapour  from  the  ocean  ; yet  their  western  sides  are  parched  by  arid  and  pestilential 
breezes  from  the  African  desert,  the  streams  are  often  absorbed  in  the  porous  lava,  or  rush 
down  in  torrents  which  would  sweep  away  the  earth,  were  not  walls  formed  to  retain  it. 
The  principal  exportable  produce  is  that  afforded  by  the  vines,  which  grow  on  the  lower  de- 
clivities of  the  peak,  and  yield  a wine  which,  though  inferior  to  Madeira,  has,  from  its 
cheapness  come  into  considerable  use.  The  export  has  been  estimated  at  8000  or  9000 
pipes  ; but  the  quantity  consumed  in  Britain  in  1830  was  only  106,000  gallons  (about  900 
pipes).  There  is  also  some  export  of  brandy,  soda,  and  archil.  The  chief  seat  of  this  trade 
is  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe,  which  enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  roadstead,  and  is 
what  Humboldt  calls  a great  caravansary  on  the  road  to  America  and  the  Indies;  where 
numerous  vessels  of  all  nations  touch  for  refreshment.  The  place  is,  however,  intensely 
hot,  and  the  natives  not  engaged  in  business  prefer  the  residence  of  Laguna,  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  enjoys  a delightful  coolness.  Grand  Canary  is  more  uniformly  fertile 
than  Teneriffe,  supplying  the  other  islands  with  grain,  and  yielding  a little  of  the  fine  wine 
called  sack.  Las  Palmas,  its  chief  town,  is  the  ecclesiastical  capital ; but  the  seat  of  government 
is  at  Santa  Cruz.  Ferro,  small,  arid,  and  rocky,  was  once  supposed  to  form  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  Old  World,  and  has  often  been  used  by  geographers  as  the  first  meridian. 

5457.  The  native  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were  a remarkable  race,  called  Guanches. 
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They  had  attained  a considerable  degree  of  civilisation,  cultivated  music  and  poetry,  showed 
a high  respect  to  the  female  sex,  and  had  even  a class  of  magades*  or  vestals,  to  whom  they 
paid  divine  honours.  They  practised  agriculture  with  diligence,  and  possessed  the  art  of 
embalming  bodies ; the  mummies,  still  found  wrapped  in  goat-skins,  prove  them  to  have  been  a 
tall  and  handsome  people.  The  Guanches  maintained  also,  for  nearly  half  a century,  n 
most  valorous  struggle  against  the  Spanish  invaders,  but  were  at  length  completely  ex- 
terminated. The  modern  Canarians  are  a sober,  active,  industrious  people,  who  have 
migrated  to  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  and  the  Indies,  and  form  the  most 
useful  part  of  the  population. 

5*158.  The  Cape  Verd  Islands*  about  eighty  miles  from  Cape  Verd,  in  16°  to  17°  north 
lat.,  are  ten  in  number,  three  of  which  are  large,  St.  Jago,  St.  Antonio,  and  Sb  Nicholas  ; 
the  rest  small,  Mayo,  Bonavista,  Sal  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Brava,  and  Fogo.  The  large 
islands  rise  in  the  interior  into  high  mountains,  and  Fogo  (lire)  contains  a very  active 
volcano.  In  general,  however,  the  surface  is  arid,  rocky,  and  much  less  productive  than 
the  Canaries.  The  chief  growth  is  cotton,  which  is  exported  to  Africa ; and  a very  fine 
breed  of  mules  and  asses  is  reared,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  Goats, 
poultry,  and  turtle  abound.  Salt  is  formed  in  large  quantities  by  natural  evaporation, 
particularly  in  Mayo,  where  there  is  an  extensive  pond,  into  which  the  sea  is  received  at  high 
water,  and  the  salt  completely  formed  before  next  tide.  These  islands  are  not  much  visited 
by  vessels  destined  for  America  and  the  Indies,  which,  after  quitting  the  Canaries,  stand  to 
the  westward,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  trade-winds.  The  Portuguese,  since  the 
first  discovery,  have  claimed  the  sovereignty,  and  maintain  a governor-general,  who  resides 
at  Porto  Praya  ; but  the  natives  have  of  late  regained  a good  measure  of  independence. 

5459.  Ascension  is  a solitary  rock,  far  out  at  sea,  in  lat.  8°  8*  north,  long.  14°  28;  west.  It 
is  completely  rocky,  barren,  and  long  uninhabited  ; yet  from  its  situation  ships  often  touched 
there,  and  letters  were  even  lodged  in  the  crevice  of  a rock,  called  “the  sailors’ post-office.” 
Of  late,  the  East  India  Company  have  formed  a small  settlement  there. 

5460.  St.  Helena*  so  celebrated  lately  as  the  ocean-prison  of  the  greatest  of  modern  warriors, 
has  now  reverted  to  its  original  destination,  as  a place  of  refreshment  for  the  returning  East 
India  ships.  It  presents  to  the  sea,  throughout  its  whole  circuit  of  twenty-eight  miles,  an 
immense  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from  600  to  1 200  feet  high,  like  a castle  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean.  On  the  summit  is  a fertile  plain,  interspersed  with  conical  eminences,  between 
which  picturesque  valleys  intervene.  The  climate  on  the  high  grounds  is  very  agreeable 
and  temperate,  though  moist.  There  are  only  four  small  openings  in  the  wall  of  rock, 
on  the  largest  of  which,  where  alone  a little  beach  appears,  has  been  built  James  Town, 
where  the  governor  resides,  and  where  refreshments,  though  on  a limited  scale,  are  provided 
for  ships. 

5461.  Turning  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  entering  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  arrive  at 
Madagascar , one  of  the  largest  and  finest  islands  in  the  world,  placed  between  12°  and  26° 
south  latitude : it  may  be  about  840  miles  long,  and  220  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  in- 
terior is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a chain  of  very  lofty  mountains,  of  which  the 
highest  are  Vigagora  in  the  north,  and  Botishmenil  in  the  south.  Their  aspect  is  grand  and 
picturesque,  and  strikes  with  surprise  the  traveller  who  surveys  their  awful  precipices,  covered 
with  trees  as  ancient,  perhaps,  os  the  world,  while  he  hears  the  roar  of  stupendous,  almost 
unapproachable,  cascades.  Beneath  these,  however,  appear  rural  views,  delightful  hills,  vast 
savannahs  covered  with  cattle,  and  secluded  valleys.  The  forests  abound  with  varied  and 
beautiful  trees,  palms,  ebony,  dyeing  woods,  enormous  bamboos,  orange,  and  citron.  The 
plains  along  the  sea,  finely  watered  by  numerous  streams  from  these  mountain  recesses,  are 
extremely  fruitful  in  rice,  sugar,  silk  ; fitted,  indeed,  for  almost  every  tropical  product,  though 
there  seem  few  plants  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  mountains  contain,  also,  valuable  mines, 
especially  of  iron,  but  only  partially  worked. 

5462.  The  population  of  Madagascar  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  1,000,000  to 
4,000,000  : perhaps,  with  M.  Balbi,  we  may  take  2,000,000  as  a probable  conjecture.  The 
people  are  not  savages : they  cultivate  the  ground,  and  practise  some  arts;  yet  are,  on  the  whole, 
very  rude  and  uninformed.  They  are  described  as  a peculiarly  gay,  thoughtless,  and  volup- 
tuous race,  void  of  care  and  foresight,  always  cheerful  and  good-humoured.  They  arc 
divided  into  a number  of  small  tribes,  who  wage  very  frequent  wars  with  each  other. 
On  the  eastern  coast  are  the  Antavarts,  within  whose  territory  is  the  fine  bay  of  Antongil; 
the  Betanimenes,  holding  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the  island,  and  having  the  large  and  com- 
mercial port  of  Tamatave ; the  Betimsaras,  in  whose  limits  is  the  frequented  harbour  of 
Foul  Point;  the  Antaximes,  having  Malatane  and  Andevourante.  On  the  western  coast 
the  principal  people  are  the  Muquez,  a warlike  race,  in  whose  domain  is  St.  Augustine,  a 
port  where  the  English,  in  their  way  to  India  through  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  often 
seek  refreshment ; the  Seclaves,  an  extensive  country  long  ruled  by  a queen,  and  comprising 
the  frequented  port  of  Bcmbctoke,  and  the  large  town  of  Mouzangaye,  asserted  to  contain 
80,000  inhabitants.  But  the  most  important  people,  lately,  have  been  the  Ovas,  occupying 
au  extensive  and  high  plain  in  the  interior,  whose  sovereign,  Radama,  had  reduced  to  voUul- 
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age  the  largest  and  finest  part  of  the  island.'  He  had  formed  a train  of  artillery,  and  armed 
a great  part  of  his  troops  with  muskets,  and  had  also  sent  a number  of  young  natives  to 
obtain  instruction  in  Paris  and  London.  With  the  aid  of  the  English  missionaries,  he  had 
established  a printing-press,  and  trained  a number  of  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  who 
were  distributed  through  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Unhappily  this  prince,  in  July, 
1828,  was  poisoned  by  bis  wife,  who  immediately  raised  an  unworthy  paramour  to  the 
throne.  This  event  has  introduced  great  anarchy,  inducing  several  subject  states  to  shake 
off  the  yoke ; and  there  seems  much  room  to  fear  that  it  will  arrest  entirely  the  career  of 
improvement  commenced  under  such  prosperous  auspices.  The  French  have  made  frequent 
attempts  to  form  colonies  in  Madagascar,  which  they  even  repeated  in  1829,  but  never 
with  any  important  result.  They  have  small  stations,  however,  at  St.  Mary,  Tamatave, 
Foul  Point,  and  near  Fort  Dauphin. 

5463.  Bourbon,  about  400  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  though  it  can  bear  no  comparison 
as  to  magnitude  with  that  island,  is  not  inconsiderable,  being  forty-eight  miles  long  and 
thirty-six  broad.  It  consists  entirely  of  the  heights  and  slopes  of  two  great  mountains,  the 
most  southerly  of  which  contains  a volcano  in  perpetual  activity,  throwing  up  fire,  smoke, 
and  ashes,  with  a noise  truly  tremendous.  These  substances  are  ejected,  not  from  the  crater, 
but  by  lateral  openings,  presenting  at  a distance  the  appearance  of  fiery  cascades.  Even  in 
the  northern  mountains,  basaltic  colonnades,  deep  fissures,  hillocks  thrown  into  the  valleys 
and  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  announce  ancient  and  powerful  volcanic  agitations.  A great  part 
consists  of  what  the  French  call  burnt  country,  a complete  desert  of  hard  black  soil,  with 
numerous  holes  and  crevices.  The  rest,  however,  well  watered  by  numerous  torrents,  is 
favourable  not  only  for  the  ordinary  tropical  products,  but  for  some  fine  aromatic  plants. 
The  Portuguese  discovered  this  island  in  1592,  but  being  taken  by  the  French  in  1642, 
and  raised  by  M.  de  Flacourt  to  an  important  establishment,  it  was  called  Bourbon, 
which  name  it  has  resumed,  after  bearing,  during  the  revolutionary  period,  that  of  Reunion. 
Coffee,  brought  from  Mocha  in  1718,  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  Bourbon  coffee  was  con- 
sidered second  only  to  the  Arabian.  At  a later  period,  its  cloves  came  into  some  rivalry  with 
those  of  Amboyna.  All  other  objects  of  culture,  however,  have  lately  become  secondary  to 
that  of  sugar,  which  has  been  found  profitable  beyond  any  other. 

5464.  The  population  of  Bourbon  in  1831  was  97,231  ; of  which  14,059  males,  and 
13,586  females  were  free;  46,083  males  and  23,483  females  were  slaves.  The  exports 
were  valued  at  396,0001.,  the  imports  at  293,000/.  The  island  labours  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  having  a secure  harbour,  or  even  a roadstead. 

5465.  Mauritius  is  about  120  miles  west  of  Bourbon,  not  quite  so  large,  yet  still  150 
miles  in  circuit.  The  rugged  mountains,  which  cover  a great  part  of  the  island,  give  it  a 
somewhat  sterile  character,  and  it  does  not  yield  grain  even  for  its  limited  population ; yet 
the  lower  slopes  produce  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar  of  improved  quality.  The  Portu- 
guese in  1505  called  it  Cerne,  for  which  the  Dutch  in  1598  substituted  Mauritius,  from  the 
Prince  of  Orange ; but  neither  nation  formed  any  permanent  establishment.  The  French, 
too,  for  some  time,  sent  only  a few  casual  settlers  from  Bourbon ; but,  in  17S4,  La  Bour- 
donnaye,  its  able  governor,  raised  it  to  a naval  station  of  the  first  importance : it  was  called 
Isle  of  France,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  Indian  seas.  It  was 
considered  impregnable,  and  remained  in  their  undisputed  possession,  after  the  greatest  dis- 
asters which  befell  their  arms  on  the  continent.  It  became,  then,  a strong-hold  for  priva- 
teers, who  are  said,  in  ten  years,  to  have  taken  prizes  to  the  value  of  2,500,000/.  At 
length,  in  1810,  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Britain  with  less  resistance  than  was  expected. 
Since  1812,  when  its  sugars  were  admitted  at  the  same  duties  as  those  from  the  West  Indies, 
this  branch  of  culture  has  taken  a great  precedence  over  all  others;  the  produce,  from  about 
5,000,000  pounds,  having  risen,  in  1830,  to  about  64,000,000.  In  that  year  the  export 
of  coffee  w'as  only  about  20,000  pounds.  Its  ebony,  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  its  tor- 
toise-shell, are  each  worth  about  9000 1.  The  imports,  in  1826,  were  estimated  at  657,000/., 
and  the  exports  at  57*2,000/.  The  island,  in  1827,  contained  94,600  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  8000  were  whites,  15,000  free  negroes  69,000  slaves,  the  rest  troops  and  resident 
strangers.  Port  Louis  is  a good  harbour,  with  rather  a difficult  entrance  : it  affords  every  con- 
venience for  careening  and  refitting ; but  provisions,  being  all  imported,  are  not  very  abundant. 

5466.  A considerable  number  of  islets , single  or  in  groups,  spot  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
east  of  Africa.  Of  dependencies  on  Mauritius,  Rodriguez  contains  only  123  inhabitants, 
Diego  Garcia  275,  Galega  199.  The  Seychelles,  nearly  south  from  Madagascar,  with  the 
bordering  group  of  the  Amirantes,  are  a cluster  of  very  small  islands,  high  and  rocky,  and 
little  fitted  for  any  culture  except  cotton  ; but  they  abound  with  cocoa  nuts,  and  their  shores 
with  turtle  and  excellent  fish.  The  population  in  1826  was  7665,  of  whom  6525  were  slaves. 

5467.  The  Comoro  Islands , a group  of  four,  between  Madagascar  and  the  continent, 
are  very  elevated  and  mountainous  in  the  interior ; but  the  lower  tracts  abound  in  sheep, 
cattle,  and  all  the  tropical  grains  and  fruits.  The  inhabitants  are  mild  and  industrious,  but 
they  have  been  most  dreadfully  infested  and  their  numbers  thinned  by  the  Madagascar 
pirates,  who  make  an  annual  inroad,  laying  waste  the  open  country,  and  blockading  the 
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towns.  Comoro  is  the  largest,  containing  a mountain  supposed  to  rise  6000  or  7000  feet 
high;  but  Aryouan,  or  Johanna,  is  the  most  flourishing,  its  chief  town  being  supposed  still 
to  contain  3000  inhabitants.  Mohilla  and  Mayotta  are  comparatively  small. 

5468.  Socotora , forty  leagues  east  from  Cape  Guardafui,  is  governed  by  a sheik  de- 
pendent on  the  Im&m  of  Muscat.  It  is  twenty-seven  leagues  long  and  seven  broad, 
mountainous,  rocky,  and  arid ; yet  it  yields  the  best  sloes  in  the  world,  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  dragon's  blood.  Though  the  coast  is  bold,  it  affords  excellent  harbours ; and  ships 
may  procure  bullocks,  goats,  fish,  and  excellent  dates,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Botany  and  Zoology. 

5469.  Respecting  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  several  of  the  African  islands,  we  can  com- 
municate some  curious  particulars,  which  will  be  best  collected  under  one  general  head. 

5470.  Tristan  d'  Ac  unha.  — This  island,  if  indeed  it  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
Africa,  is  situated  in  37°  S.  lat.  and  11°  W.  long.  The  whole  is  a solid  mass  of  rock 
in  the  form  of  a truncated  cone,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  ascending,  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  to  the  height  of  3000  feet.  This  mass  is  surmounted  by  a dome,  upwards  of 
5000  feet  high,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  crater  of  an  old  extinguished  volcano. 
The  face  of  this  mountain,  as  far  up  as  the  base  of  the  dome,  is  mostly  covered  with  brush- 
wood, intermixed  with  fern  and  long  grass,  that  veil  its  native  ruggedness.  Along  the 
N.  W.  side  of  the  island  there  runs  a belt  of  low  land,  constituting  a plain  about  six  miles 
long,  and  presenting  to  the  sea  a perpendicular  front  from  50  to  300  feet  high.  The  whole 
is  a mass  of  stony  fragments,  scoria?,  and  other  volcanic  products,  mixed  with  black 
indurated  earth.  Part  of  this  plain  has  been  cleared,  by  fire,  of  its  wood,  though  the 
scorched  trees  still  encumber  the  ground ; and  the  rest  is  in  a state  of  nature,  covered  with 
an  impenetrable  copse.  This  plain  is  the  only  part  of  the  island  that  is  in  the  least  sus- 
ceptible of  vegetation  ; and,  could  the  needful  and  laborious  preparations  be  made,  there  is 
no  doubt  it  might  yield  a fair  return  in  all  sorts  of  European  grain. 

5471.  The  ascent  to  the  peak,  which,  though  practicable  in  some  places,  is  difficult  and 
dangerous,  was  performed  by  the  late  Captain  Carmichael,  of  whose  remarks  on  the  botany 
of  the  Cape  we  have  already  availed  ourselves.  Two  plants  he  observed  as  particu- 
larly deserving  of  notice;  the  Spartina  arundinacea,  whose  close  entangled  tufts  much 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  party,  and  the  Lomaria  robusta,  a fern  which  trails  along  the 
ground,  and  the  stems  of  which,  like  junks  of  old  cable,  cross  and  recross  each  other  in  so 
intricate  a manner,  that  it  required  great  circumspection  to  avoid  falling  over  them.  The 
ascent  to  the  peak  is  extremely  steep,  and  the  rocks  of  so  loose  and  incohesive  a nature 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  touch  any  one,  lest  it  should  bring  down  many  more ; while,  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  branches  of  the  arborescent  Phylicse  to  aid  their  progress,  the 
travellers  saw  no  less  a risk,  the  greater  part  of  these  being  rotten,  so  that  a fatal  issue  might 
follow  any  dependence  upon  them.  No  vegetation  exist,  on  the  dome  itself,  not  so  much 
from  the  elevation,  as  from  the  total  want  of  any  soil  wherein  plants  could  fix  their  roots. 

5472.  The  climate  of  Tristan  tCulcunha  is  so  mild,  that  the  herbage  remains  unimpaired 
throughout  the  year.  Snow  never  falls  on  the  low  land,  but  the  island  is  almost  constantly 
enveloped  in  fog  or  rain ; which  does  not,  however,  prevent  its  being  a very  healthy  spot. 
The  Flora  is  perhaps  as  copious  as  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  island  would  lead  us  to 
expect;  but,  except  the  Cryptogamic  tribes,  there  is  nothing  of  peculiar  interest.  The 
only  plant  that  approaches  to  the  size  of  a tree  is  a species  of  Phylica.  This  plant  not 
only  occupies  all  the  plain,  but  has  spread  over  the  face  of  the  mountain,  wherever  its  roots 
could  insinuate  themselves  into  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  In  favourable  situations  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  20  feet  and  upwards,  measuring  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  Its 
trunk  is  extremely  crooked  and  twisted  ; but  the  wood  is  hard,  close-grained,  and,  according 
to  the  report  of  a ship  carpenter  who  examined  it,  would  make  excellent  timber  for  vessels 
of  sixty  tons  and  under.  Its  bark  possesses  a slight  degree  of  astringency.  Owing  to  the 
lightness  of  the  soil,  and  the  frequency  of  high  winds,  these  trees  rarely  stand  upright,  but 
lean  against  the  ground,  and  cross  each  other,  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  it  a business 
of  extreme  difficulty  to  penetrate  to  any  distance  through  the  wood.  Besides  the 
Phylica,  there  are  only  two  shrubby  plants  on  the  island,  both  of  which  belong  to  the 
genus  Empetrum,  and  may  be  but  varieties  of  one  species.  They  possess  no  quality  to 
recommend  them,  but  that  they  grow  on  the  most  barren  spots,  where  nothing  else  could 
vegetate.  But  of  the  herbaceous  plants  the  most  remarkable  is  the  gigantic  species 
of  Spartina  ( S . arundinacea ),  above  alluded  to.  This  grass  over-runs  the  whole  island, 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  table-land  down  to  the  sea  shore,  accommodating  itself  to  all 
soils  and  situations.  It  springs  up  in  large  close  tufts,  which,  when  full  grown,  are  borne 
down  by  their  own  weight,  and  lean  on  each  other  in  such  a manner,  that  a person  may  roll 
himself  over  them,  without  any  danger  of  sinking,  its  stems  grow  to  the  length  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  and  are  of  a solid  almost  ligneous  texture,  and  covered  with  a profusion  of  leaves. 
This  grass  makes  an  excellent  and  durable  thatch,  and  the  young  foliage  is  eaten  by  horses 
and  oxen.  The  Wild  Celery  grows  in  great  abundance  over  all  the  low  ground,  and  attains 
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a great  size,  its  stem  sometimes  measuring  upwards  of  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  possesses, 
in  a high  degree,  the  flavour  of  the  Garden  Celery,  and  by  proper  management  might  be 
brought  to  equal  it  in  every  respect.  A species  of  Chenopodium  (C.  tomcnlosum),  of  a strong 
balsamic  odour,  is  common.  An  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  of  this  plant  is  used  as  a sub- 
atitute  for  tea  by  the  Hottentots  sent  down  in  charge  of  the  cattle.  The  soldiers  use  for 
the  same  purpose  the  leaves  of  the  Pelargonium,  which  hardly  yield  to  the  others  in  strength 
of  odour.  The  low  ground  is  over-run  with  a species  of  Acsena  ( A.  sarmentosa),  a plant  of 
no  apparent  utility,  but  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  such  as  have  occasion  to  walk  over  the 
ground  where  it  grows.  Its  fruit  is  a sort  of  bur,  which,  on  the  slightest  touch,  fixes  itself 
on  the  clothes,  and,  falling  in  a hundred  pieces,  covers  them  with  an  unseemly  crust  of 
prickly  seeds,  not  to  be  got  rid  of  without  infinite  labour. 

5473.  On  quilling  the  shores  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  directing  our  attention  to  the 
eastern  side  of  Africa  and  the  adjacent  islands,  we  shall  find  that  very  little  is  to  be  collected 
that  can  convey  any  thing  like  a satisfactory  idea  of  their  vegetable  productions.  The  Cape 
lies  in  the  highway,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  to  the  most  important  of  our  colonies,  and  it  has 
consequently  been  frequented  by  men  of  science  as  well  as  by  the  sons  of  commerce.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  when  we  have  rounded  that  vast  promontory,  and  proceeded  northward. 
Madagascar,  which  seems  next  to  offer  itself,  though  visited  by  Michaux,  who  found  an 
untimely  grave  there,  by  Du  Petit  Tbouars,  who  published  some  memoirs  on  the  plants,  by 
Dr.  Tliomson,  F.  L.  S.  staff  surgeon,  with  a copy  of  whose  manuscript  journal  we  have  been 
favoured  by  C.  Telfair,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius,  by  MM.  Helsinger  and  Bojer,  whose 
journal  is  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Botanical  Miscellany,  and  lastly,  by 
Dr.  Lyall ; yet  has  been  but  imperfectly  investigated  by  these  able  men,  who  could  do 
little  more  than  testify  how  much  remains  to  be  explored. 

5474.  Agriculture  seems  to  be  most  carelessly  performed  throughout  the  vast  island  of 
Madagascar.  The  indolent  natives  stir  the  ground  with  a spade,  and  drop  in  a few  seeds, 
when  they  are  sure  of  reaping  such  a harvest  as  shall  supply  their  wants  throughout  the 
year.  Rico  is  the  chief  object  of  culture,  and  the  principal  article  of  food  ; it  is  grown  on 
the  low  lands  in  the  damp  woods,  and  by  river  sides ; sometimes  being  put  into  the  ground 
as  we  do  kidneybeans,  but  oftener  transplanted,  and  it  yields  a hundred  fold,  without 
giving  other  trouble  than  that  of  keeping  the  soil  free  from  weeds.  Women  and  children 
only  are  employed  in  setting  the  rice,  the  men  helping  to  clear  tbc  ground.  Tlius  the 
inhabitants  of  Madagascar  could  hardly  maintain  themselves  without  the  existence  of  those 
extensive  marshes,  which  are  necessary  for  the  culture  of  rice,  but  which  constantly  exhale 
pestilential  miasmata,  and  to  which  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  may  justly  be  attributed. 
After  Rice,  Manioc  and  Batatas  are  the  chief  articles  of  food.  The  roots  of  Manioc  often 
acquire  an  enormous  sixe,  measuring  fifteen  feet  long,  and  almost  a foot  in  diameter.  Then 
come  Maixe,  “ seasoning  Herbs,  Giromonds,”  Calabashes,  Earth  Nuts  ( Arachis ),  Sugar 
Canes,  Pine  Apples,  Bread  Fruit,  and  the  Vine,  and  among  the  articles  of  manufacture  are 
Cotton  and  Hemp.  Potatoes,  that  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Hastie,  the  British  resident, 
have  thriven  admirably,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  European  vegetables,  as  Beans 
and  Peas.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  eager  desire  of  gain  which  characterises  the 
Malagasy  rarely  allows  them  to  wait  till  the  productions  of  the  soil  are  ripe  ; they  gather 
their  vegetables  and  fruit  and  carry  them  to  the  bazaar  not  half  matured,  that  they  may 
secure  some  paltry  pieces  of  coin. 

5475.  An  exact  enumeration  of  all  the  Indigenous  Madagascar  Plants  is,  and  will  long 
remain,  a desideratum  in  botany.  Centuries  must  previously  elapse,  and  the  knowledge 
can  only  be  obtained  through  the  exertions  of  Europeans,  who  will  gradually  render  the 
climate  of  Madagascar  less  prejudicial  by  extending  the  limits  of  its  cultivation,  and  exploring 
the  hitherto  undiscovered  districts.  The  productions  of  the  west,  north,  and  southern  coasts,  and 
of  all  the  interior,  remain  almost  unknown,  and  the  slender  documents  that  have  been  furnished 
as  to  the  vegetation  of  the  north-east,  by  French  naturalists,  most  of  whom  have  perished  from 
the  effects  of  tire  climate,  serve  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy  a botanist’s  curiosity. 

547fi.  Two  plants,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Madagascar,  are  eminently  worthy  of  notice; 
the  Hydrogeton  fenestralis  (Jig.  872.),  and  the  Tanghin  tree  ( Tanghinia  venemjtua).  The 
first  is  an  aquatic  plant,  bearing  tuberous  and  esculent  roots, 
and  throwing  up  from  these  roots  elliptical  leaves,  pierced  with 
holes,  arranged  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  in  the  form 
of  parallelograms  ; or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  leaf  seems  to 
be  composed  of  a latticework  of  vascular  tissue,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  what  is  called  the  skeleton  of  a leaf.  W c possess 

beautiful  specimens,  gathered  by  the  late  Dr.  I.yall,  and  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Telfair  that  living  plants  have  been  its. 
arewovto.  troduced  to,  and  are  cultivated  at,  the  Mauritius. 

5477.  The  famous  Tanghin  Poison  it  the  fruit  of  Tanghinia  veneniflua  (Jig.  873.), 
formerly  called  Cerbera  Tanghin.  Iu  botanical  history  and  a figure  of  it  were 
first  published  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  and  page  2968 ; and,  since,  still  more 
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copiously,  from  communications  by  C.  Telfair,  Esq.  in  the  Botanical  Muceltm y.  To 
these  works,  therefore,  we  may  refer  for  full  details ; and  not  to  occupy  too  much  space 

here,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a relation  of  the 
extraordinary  and  truly  diabolical  use  that  is  made  of 
the  seed  of  this  plant  in  its  native  country,  Madaga*. 
car.  The  kernel,  though  not  much  larger  than  an 
almond,  is  of  so  poisonous  a nature,  that  a single 
one  suffices  to  destroy  more  than  twenty  individuals. 
Ha  damn,  the  late  enlightened  sovereign  of  Madagascar, 
abolished  the  use  of  it  in  the  native  ordeal ; bin  it  has 
been  unhappily  revived  by  his  successor  to  an  extended 
degree.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Kadama  could 
induce  the  chieftains  to  admit  of  the  discontinuance  of 
an  usage  which  had  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and 
whose  unerring  efficacy  in  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  crime  had  never  been  questioned,  until  Mr.  Hastie,  the 
British  government  agent,  had  acquired  such  an  influence 
over  the  king's  mind  as  to  expose  its  fallacy.  But  this 
was  the  work  of  years ; and  though  Radatna  was  at  last 
himself  convinced  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  the  practice,  yet  he  feared  to  shock 
the  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  by  commanding  its  discontinuance.  Even  the  chief  performers 
in  the  ceremony,  the  “ skids  ’’  as  they  are  called  at  Tannarivoo  (the  capital  of  Madagascar), 
who  unite  in  their  own  persons  the  offices  of  priests  and  physicians,  and  who  administer 
the  poisonous  kernel  to  the  victims,  never  doubt  its  power  of  revealing  guilt  and 
clearing  innocence.  The  last  occasion  on  which  the  ordeal  was  practised  in  Kadama's 
reign,  and  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  procure  its  discontinuance,  personally  regarded 
his  court  and  attendants.  The  king  was  affected  with  a complaint  of  the  liver,  for  which 
the  “ skid  ” prescribed  some  inefficacious  remedies ; and  as  the  disease  became  worse, 
Mr.  Hastie  gave  him  calomel  powders,  which  he  bad  found,  by  experience,  to  relieve  himself 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  disease  vanished,  but  ptyalism  was  produced,  and  alarmed 
the  king’s  family,  who  believed  that  be  was  poisoned,  and  insist, si  on  all  his  immediate 
attendants  being  put  to  the  ordeal  of  the  Tanghin.  The  royal  skid  was  most  earnest  in 
pressing  to  have  it  performed,  although  he  himself,  from  his  rank  and  place,  would  be  among 
the  first  to  whom  it  would  be  administered.  In  vain  the  king  protested  that  he  felt  himself 
cured,  and  that  the  indisposition  and  soreness  of  the  mouth  were  caused  by  the  medicine 
that  had  relieved  him,  and  would  pass  off  in  a few  days.  The  skid  insisted ; the  ministers 
and  principal  chieftains  joined  with  the  family  in  requiring  the  ordeal,  to  which  the  king  reluct- 
antly consented,  stipulating  that  it  should  be  the  last  exhibition  of  the  kind,  and  bewailing 
the  necessity  which  thus  deprived  him  of  so  many  attached  dependants,  whose  fate  tic- 
predicted,  while  he  protested  his  conviction  of  their  innocence.  The  king's  servants, 
including  the  skid,  were  more  than  twenty  in  number ; they  were  shut  up  at  night  sepa- 
rately and  forbidden  from  food.  Next  morning  they  were  brought  out  and  paraded  in  pro- 
cession before  the  assembled  people,  the  presiding  skid  had  the  Tanghin  fruit  in  readiness : 
after  some  prayers  and  superstitious  evolutions,  he  took  out  the  kernel,  which  he  placed  on 
a smooth  stone,  and  with  another  stone  broke  down  a part  of  it,  to  a softness  tike  pounded 
almonds.  The  victims  were  then  brought  separately  forward,  and  each  questioned  as  to  his 
guilt : if  he  denied,  his  arms  were  tied  behind,  and  he  was  placed  on  his  knees  before  the 
skid,  who  put  a portion  of  the  pounded  kernel  on  his  tongue,  and  compelled  him  to  swallow 
it.  Thus  the  kernel  was  shared  among  all  the  king’s  personal  servants.  On  some,  the 
effect  appeared  in  half  an  ho  ir  or  less.  The  skid  takes  particular  notice  how  they  fall ; — 
on  the  face,  to  the  right  hand  or  left,  or  on  the  back  ; — each  position  indicating  a different 
shade  of  guilt.  Convulsions  generally  came  on,  accompanied  with  violent  efforts  to  vomit. 

Those  whose  stomachs  reject  the  dose  at  an  early  period,  usually  recover : on  this  occasion 
there  were  but  two  with  whom  this  was  the  case.  The  others  were  flung,  in  a state  of  insen- 
sibility, into  a hole  ready  dug,  and  every  person  present  at  the  ceremony  was  obliged  to 
throw  a stone  over  them.  Thus  their  burial  was  soon  completed.  The  royal  skid  was 
among  the  first  that  fell.  Those  that  recover  are  supposed  to  bear  a charmed  life  ever  after, 
and  arc  respected  as  peculiar  favourites  of  the  gods. 

5478.  The  isles  of  Trance  (or  Mauritius)  and  of  Bourbon  have  indeed  been  investigated 
by  the  labours  of  several  naturalists ; and  the  result,  as  far  as  regards  their  characteristic 
vegetation,  has  been  communicated  to  us  in  a letter  from  M,  L.  Bouton,  and  the  same 
has  very  recently  been  published  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Annates  ties  Sciences 
Naturelles,  p.  247.  This  able  and  zealous  botanist  particularly  notices  the  opinion  of 
M.  Achille  Richard,  and  says:  “ After  casting  a rapid  glance  on  the  kind  of  vegetation  that 
is  observable  in  the  islands  of  Itourbon,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar,  M.  Richard,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Monograph  of  the  Orchidete,  considers,  as  do  all  geographers,  these  three 
islands  as  belonging  to  Africa,  lying,  indeed,  as  they  do,  much  nearest  to  this  continent. 
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1 But,'  continues  M.  Richard,  ‘ in  the  character  of  their  vegetation,  they  differ  from  that 
of  Africa,  and  more  assume  the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  from  which  they 
are  separated  by  widely  extended  seas.'  Farther  on,  M.  Richard  thus  expresses  himself : — 
* We  may  perceive  that  the  Flora  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  has  more  analogy  with  that  of 
the  Indian  islands  than  with  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; and  that,  though 
geography  may  rank  these  islands  as  appertaining  to  Africa,  they  belong  to  India,  and  con- 
sequently to  Asia,  in  consideration  of  their  vegetation.  Without  presuming  to  give  a satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  we  will  simply  add  two  observations,  from  which 
it  seems  easy  to  deduce  such  conclusions  as  may  throw  light  on  this  point.  1.  The  regions 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  extra-tropical ; while  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  are  situated  within  the  tropics:  and  it  is  well  known  what  an  influ- 
ence this  situation  exercises  on  the  character  of  vegetation.  2.  It  appears  that  the  prevail- 
ing winds  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  are  from  the  east  and  north-east;  that  is,  exactly  those 
which  come  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  islands.'  These  remarks  appear  to  me  conclu- 
sive ; the  first,  especially,  is  highly  important.  All  naturalists,  who  have  explored  the  most 
extensive  regions  of  our  globe,  have  observed  an  extraordinary  identity  in  the  productions 
of  the  tropics.  On  this  subject  I shall  quote  M.  Dumont  Durville,  who,  in  a note  com- 
municated to  the  Institute  on  the  voyage  of  circumnavigation  performed  in  the  Coquille, 
says,  * more  than  half  our  voyage  lay  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  among  the  numerous 
archipelagoes  that  are  scattered  over  the  immense  Pacific  Ocean.  In  all  these  islands,  start- 
ing, as  it  were,  from  the  most  easterly  ones,  to  those  that  are  on  the  confines  of  Asia  and 
even  of  Africa,  the  Flora  is  but  the  same ; herbs,  shrubs,  and  even  almost  all  the  trees,  are 
alike,  and  the  only  shade  of  difference  is,  that  the  number  of  species  increases  as  we  draw 
near  the  continents.*  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Madagascar,"  proceeds  M.  Bouton,  “are  com- 
prised in  these  general  remarks ; but  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  situated  beyond  the  tropics, 
and  fourteen  degrees  south  of  Mauritius,  is  necessarily  an  exception.  The  Flora  of  the 
African  promontory  is  stamped  with  a peculiar  character,  that  to  me  presents  more  points 
of  affinity  with  that  portion  of  New  Holland  which  is  placed  nearly  in  the  same  parallel. 
Several  identical  genera  may  be  observed  in  the  mass  of  vegetation  of  these  two  localities. 
Many  Proteas,  certainly,  grow  at  the  Cape ; but  a few  of  the  species  are  also  found  in  New 
Holland ; with  very  similar  genera,  as  Banksia,  Embothriuin,  Hakea,  and  Per&oonia. 
Gnaphalium,  Elichrysum,  Diosma,  and  several  genera  belonging  to  the  I rides,  Legu- 
minosa>,  and  Ficoidea*,  grow  equally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland.  The 
prevailing  natural  families  in  the  latter  country  are,  according  to  M.  Leschenault,  the  Pro- 
teace®,  Ericin®,  Sy  nan  there®,  Leguminosa*,  and  Myrtace® ; now  these  families  constitute 
the  gross  of  the  vegetation  on  the  promontory  of  Africa.  A third  spot  on  our  globe  seems 
to  present  some  traits  of  resemblance  to  the  two  localities  I have  just  described,  and  that  is 
the  southern  extremity  of  America,  where  there  are  many  of  the  genera  which  grow  in  the 

south-west  of  New  Holland.  Again,  the  vegetation 
that  obtains  in  these  three  points  lias  no  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Mauritius,  while  the  productions  of 
our  island  bear  more  analogy  with  those  of  that  por- 
tion of  Africa  which  lies  under  the  same  parallels  as 
Madagascar,  Bourbon,  and  the  Mauritius.  Now 
this  wide  extent  is  yet  hardly  known,  the  part  lying 
near  the  sea  alone  having  been  explored ; and  this 
is  pronounced  by  my  esteemed  friend,  M.  Bojer, 
who  examined  the  coasts  of  Mosambique  and  Zan- 
guebar,  to  possess  many  of  the  plants  which  grow  in 
our  islands,  or  others  which  hold  a similar  rank  in 
the  same  natural  orders.  It  is  no  less  true  that  some 
genera  do  exist  peculiar  to  the  Mauritius,  and  which 
form,  as  M.  Richard  expresses  it,  its  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy; but  every  thing  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  these  detached  features  will  sink  in  the  general 
mass,  when  we  shall  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  botany  of  that  portion  of  Africa  which  lies  between 
the  tropics,  and  which,  more  than  any  part  of  our 
globe,  contains  the  vegetable  productions  whose  con- 
geners exist  in  the  Mauritius." 

5479.  About  eight  or  ten  degrees  north  of  Ma- 
dagascar lies  a small  group  of  islands,  called  the 
Seychelles,  which  arc  rendered  famous  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a Palm,  not  known  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  whose  history  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over  altogether  in  silence.  Even  of  this  small  group  of  islands,  three 
only,  lying  within  half  a mile  of  each  other,  produce  the  Palm  that  bears  the  Double  Cocoa 
Nuts  [ fo.  874.),  or,  as  they  are  called,  Coco*  de  Mer,  from  an  erroneous  idea  that 
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they  were  marine  productions.  Until  the  discovery  of  these  islands  in  1743,  Double 
Cocoa  Nuts  were  only  known  from  having  been  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  generally  destitute  of  husk,  and  with  the  inner  part  decayed,  but 
atill  so  highly  prized  as  to  be  spoken  of  by  Rumphius  as  “ mirum  miracula*  uaturn?,  quod 
princeps  est  omnium  marinarum  rerum,  qu®  rara*  habentur.'*  This  author  further  assures 
us  that  “ the  Double  Cocoa  Nut  is  no  terrestrial  production  that  may  have  fallen  in  the 
sea  and  there  become  petrified,  as  others  ignorantly  stated  ; but  a fruity  growing  itself  in  the 
seat  whose  tree  has  hitherto  been  concealed  from  the  eye  of  man.”  The  Malays  asserted 
that  tlie  palm  that  bore  it  was  sometimes  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ; but  that,  it 
dived  for,  it  instantly  vanished : while  the  negro  priests  further  affirmed  that  its  sub- 
marine branches  harboured  an  enormous  griffin,  which  nightly  came  to  shore,  and,  seizing 
elephants,  tigers,  &c.,  carried  them  as  a prey  to  its  nest ; and,  not  satisfied  with  these, 
attracted  such  ships  as  came  near  to  the  spot,  and  devoured  the  luckless  mariners. 
With  such  and  even  stranger  ideas  respecting  its  place  of  growth  and  history,  there 
is  no  wonder  that  this  nut  should  be  highly  prized  ; indeed,  in  the  Maldivian  islands, 
it  was  death  to  any  man  to  possess  it,  and  all  that  were  found  belonged  to  the  king, 
who  sold  them  at  high  prices  or  distributed  them  as  regal  gifts.  From  120  to  150 
crowns  were  paid  for  each  nut,  and  even  kings  have  been  so  greedy  of  obtaining  these 
fruits  as  to  give  a loaded  ship  for  one.  Rumphius  certainly  states  his  suspicions  that 
tiie  Chinese  and  Malays  may  have,  perhaps , set  too  high  a value  on  the  Double  Cocoa 
Nut,  when  considering  it  an  antidote  against  all  poisons.  The  albumen,  or  meat  which 
lines  the  nut,  was  thought  to  be  the  part  where  this  virtue  resided : it  was  mingled  with 
red  coral,  black  ebony,  stags'  horns,  and  many  such  anomalous  ingredients,  and  drunk 
from  vessels  of  porphyry.  All  inflammations  of  the  body  were  likewise  believed  to  bo 
subjected  to  its  powers : it  was  a preservative  against  colic,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  et  id 
genus  omne . The  shell,  being  less  precious,  was  granted  to  the  great  men  for  drinking- 
vessels;  a single  slice  being  sufficient,  if  used  as  the  lid,  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  any 
noxious  ingredient  that  might  mingle  with  the  drink,  tobacco,  betel,  &c.  that  were  held 
in  it.  The  discovery  of  the  Seychelles  islands,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  that 
these  mystical  nuts  grew  upon  trees,  caused  a speedy  reduction  in  their  value  ; though  the 
botanical  history  of  the  Palm  that  produced  them  continued  long  a desideratum.  Some 
imperfect  notices  served  but  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  that  was  finally  gratified  by  Mr. 
Telfair,  who  entreated  Mr.  Harrison,  a friend  resident  in  the  Seychelles,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  specimens  and  delineations.  “ To  behold  these  trees,”  says  Mr.  Harrison, 
“ growing  in  thousands,  close  to  each  other,  the  sexes  intermingled,  a numerous  offspring 
starting  up  on  all  sides,  sheltered  by  the  parent  plants,  the  old  ones  fallen  into  the  sear 
and  yellow  leaf,  and  going  fast  to  decay,  to  make  room  for  the  young  trees,  presented  to 
my  eyes  a picture  so  mild  and  pleasing,  that  it  was  difficult  not  to  look  upon  them  as 
animated  objects,  capable  of  enjoyment  and  sensible  of  their  condition.”  A new  leaf  is 
formed  annually,  which,  falling  off  at  the  year’s  end,  leaves  a scar  or  ring,  by  counting 
which  it  is  estimated  that  this  Palm  requires  130  years  for  its  full  growth.  The  foliage 
is  finest  on  young  plants  shooting  up  perpendicularly,  folded  close  like  a fan,  to  10  feet 
or  more.  In  this  state  it  is  pale  yellow,  and  used  for  hats  and  bonnets ; afterwards,  it 
expands  in  all  its  beauty,  and  becomes  green.  The  crown  or  cabbage,  in  the  midst  of 
the  leaves,  is  eaten  ; the  trunk  is  used  for  building,  and  the  foliage  serves  for  thatching, 
and  even  for  the  walls  of  houses,  a hundred  leaves  sufficing  to  construct  a house,  including 
the  partition,  doors,  and  windows.  The  down,  attached  to  the  young  foliage,  serves  for 
filling  mattresses  and  pillows,  while  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  make  baskets  and  brooms. 
Vessels  of  different  forms  and  uses  are  made  out  of  the  nut,  some  of  them  holding  six 
or  eight  pints;  and,  being  very  strong  and  durable,  they  arc  much  valued.  Among  other 
articles,  shaving  dishes,  black,  beautifully  polished,  set  in  silver  and  carved,  are  formed  of 
these  nuts. 

5480.  The  Zoology  of  Madagascar  is  as  little  known  now  as  it  was  a century  ago,  while  the 
recent  intemperate  conduct  of  the  French  naval  commanders  towards  the  native  authorities 
destroys  all  those  hopes  which  had  been  raised  for  the  success  of  a scientific  naturalist  of 
that  nation,  who  left  France,  two  years  ago,  to  explore  this  most  interesting  country.  The 
zoology  of  Madagascar,  in  fact,  from  the  scanty  gleanings  that  have  as  yet  reached  Europe, 
is  of  such  a peculiar  character,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  assimilated  to  that  of  Africa,  while  it  ap- 
pears equally  distinct  from  that  of  Australia.  It  is  said  that  neither  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Elephant, 
nor  Horse  is  here  known  ; while  the  Apes  and  Monkeys  of  Africa  and  the  Asiatic  islands  are 
replaced  in  Madagascar  by  tlie  family  of  Lemurs.  A list  of  these  curious  monkey-like 
animals  is  here  subjoined.  Our  knowledge  of  the  ornithology  is  still  more  defective, 
although  it  is  probably  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  Somu  sin- 
gular Shrikes,  allied  to  the  Vanga  of  Buffon,  belong  to  this  island  ; less  known  to  the 
naturalist  than  any  other  of  moderate  size  in  the  whole  world. 
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5481.  The  quadruped s,  a*  intimated  by  various  writers,  are  arranged  in  the  following 
list:  — 


Mchanofttft  nlfor  HI.  Stack  Indrt  Lctnni 
l.ichanotut  lanift-r.  Flock;  Lcnmr. 

T T Macaco.  Rutiled  Lemur . 


Letnw  Mipti^oot. 
Lemur  Cana. 


Leroiir  fulVu*.  Yellow  Umur, 


Montwi  Lemur 
I Un«- tailed  Lemur. 


lamur  oolUria.  Collared  lemur. 

Lemur  alukfrum.  WbiUf-fronU’tl  Lemur. 
Lemur  nign front.  UUck  fnwitcd  Lemur. 
Ivtrnur  dnarvua.  Aahj  Lemur. 

Otolicnua  mada«aacarkenua  IU.  Lottie 
Oalajpu. 

Otaliotn*  craMicuudatna.  Great  Lemur. 
Tardua  futcomanut  III.  Yellow  -fcaruWsi 
Tamer. 


Cbdromti  maJnjucirtratU  Car.  A »* 

Flrwpui  Edvutbii.  Ed «ardc*a Vampire. 
^ * The  Tendiw. 


Sciurtu  mttUgarirknili. 

haulrrel. 

Sue  lartaltu. 


5482.  The  native  Zoology  of  the  Mauritius,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  but  scanty ; yet  the 
judicious  exertions  of  the  French  have  introduced  several  animals  beneficial  to  the  island. 
The  African  Serpent-eater  is  said  to  have  become  domesticated,  and  is  highly  useful  in 
destroying  reptiles.  The  Locust-eater  (a  species  of  Lam- 
prosternus  fj  has  likewise  been  brought  from  the  same  con- 
tinent, and  has  several  times  preserved  the  crops  from 
complete  destruction.  The  Gororoy  {Otpkroemus  of  ax 
Com.),  a small  but  most  delicious  fresh-water  fish  of  China, 
is  here  completely  naturalised,  and  has  multiplied  to  such 
a vast  extent,  as  to  be  considered  the  greatest  delicacy  of 
the  island. 

5483.  The  celebrated  Dodo  {fig.  875.),  a bird  no  longer 
known  to  exist,  was  unquestionably  a former  inhabitant  of 
the  island  of  Mauritius.  Old  Tradescant,  whose  museum 
appears  to  have  contained  an  entire  specimen,  mentions  it 
as  u not  being  able  to  flie,  being  so  big.”  Some  very  inter- 
esting particulars  on  this  strange  uncouth  animal  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Mr.  Duncan/ the  present  zealous 
and  intelligent  curator  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  where  the  bill  (probably  belonging  to 
the  specimen  named  in  Tradescant’s  catalogue)  attests  the  veracity  of  the  early  voyagers ; 
while  a foot  is  in  the  British  Museum.  This  latter  induces  us  to  view  tbe  Dodo  as  the 
Basorial  type  of  the  order  Raptores , its  relation  to  the  Rasores  being  only  analogical. 

5484.  The  few  native  quadrupeds  noticed  by  authors  are  tbe  following  : — 

ruroim*  mlicarb.  Common  V»m 

Pirrteu*  rubicotli*.  Ked-tollarec  

Tsfdwseua  mouriOaniu.  Mauritian  Bit. 

5485.  The  Marine  Shells  are  conspicuous  for  their  beauty  and  profusion ; although  very 

few  are  different  from  those  .peace  found  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  Olives,  Harp-shells,  Cowries, 
Cones,  Sec.  might  furnuh  a long  list;  bat  tbe  Many- 
ribbed  Harp  ( Harpa  nobidt)  must  not  be  omitted. 
Tbe  fresh  water*  furnish  the  Melania  Amarula  Lam. 
and  the  Melania  sc  toss  S„.  (Jig.  876.):  the  latter  is 
of  great  rarity ; it  U crowned  with  nulled  spines, 
each  of  which  encloses  two  or  three  cetaceous 
bristle. ; a singularity  seen  in  no  other  shell  yet 
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AMERICA. 

5486.  America  is  a i»at/  continent,  comprising  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe.  The 
western  hemisphere,  in  fact,  contains  scarcely  any  continental  land  that  is  not  American; 
though  it  includes  but  a small  portion  of  land,  as  compared  with  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
This  continent,  having  remained  for  thousands  of  years  unknown  to  the  most  learned  and 
enlightened  nations  of  the  East,  is  called  commonly  the  New  World ; while  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  are  called  the  Old  World;  and  America  includes  an  extent  of  territory  nearly 
equal  to  half  of  the  three  united. 


Chap.  I. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  AMERICA. 

5487.  America  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  greatest  of  the  oceans.  On  the  west,  the 
Pacific  separates  it  from  Asia,  and,  from  an  almost  immeasurable  breadth,  gradually  narrows, 
till  it  terminates  at  Behring’s  Straits,  where  the  two  continents  come  almost  into  contact.  On 
the  north  is  the  Arctic  Ocean,  divided  by  huge  frozen  islands  into  numerous  bays  and 
inlets.  On  the  east  the  Atlantic  separates  it  from  Europe  and  Africa.  On  the  south  it 
presents  a stormy  cape  to  the  expanse  of  the  Southern  or  Antarctic  Ocean.  The  whole 
northern  boundary  of  America  is  now  found  to  range  about  70°  N.  lat.,  but  Leopold 
South  Island,  its  highest  known  and  probably  existing  point,  is  in  74°.  Cape  Horn, 
then,  being  nearly  in  56°  S.,  these  extreme  points  are  situated  at  the  interval  of  131°  from 
each  other.  Hence  this  continent  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  tropical  and  temperate, 
with  part  of  the  arctic  climates,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  This  line,  however,  which 
would  amount  to  above  9000  miles,  cannot  be  considered  as  measuring  the  dimensions  of  a 
continent  so  irregular  in  its  form,  and  of  which  the  southern  portion  is  so  nearly  detached, 
and  lies  almost  entirely  east  of  the  northern.  It  seems,  therefore,  necessary  to  view  these 
two  portions  separately.  The  greatest  dimension  of  North  America  appears  to  be  in  about 
the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  where  it  extends  east  and  west  across  about  100°  of  longi- 
tude, or  3500  miles.  From  its  arctic  boundary  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
(excluding  the  peninsular  part  of  California)  will  be  about  44°  of  latitude,  or  3000  miles. 
South  America,  again,  may  be  taken  from  9°  N.  to  56°  S.  lat.,  a space  of  4550  miles ; 
while  the  greatest  breadth,  about  lat.  6°  S.,  will  be  35°,  or  2440  miles.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  long  winding  range  of  territory  including  Mexico  and  Guatimals,  by  which  the 
two  continents  are  connected,  but  which  seems  not  very  strictly  to  belong  to  either. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

5488.  Mountain  ranges,  peculiarly  distinguished  by  their  magnitude  and  continuity,  pervade 
this  quarter  of  the  world.  One  chain,  the  longest,  and,  with  a single  exception,  the  loftiest 
on  the  globe,  appears  to  extend  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity.  By  far  the  most 
distinguished  portion  is  that  colossal  range  which,  under  the  name  of  Andes,  traverses  South 
America  parallel  to  and  at  a small  distance  from  the  Pacific.  Commencing  at  the  northern 
border  of  Columbia,  and  throwing  some  lateral  branches  along  its  coast  towards  Coro  and 
Caraccas,  it  continues  in  its  progress  southwards,  always  swelling  in  magnitude,  till,  almost 
beneath  the  equator,  it  shoots  up  into  the  summits  of  Chimborazo  and  Antisana,  believed 
till  lately  the  loftiest  points  on  the  earth ; while  it  spreads  terror  by  the  tremendous  vol- 
canoes of  Pinchincha  and  Cotopaxi.  In  passing  through  Peru,  it  continues  still  very  lofty, 
and,  on  reaching  its  southern  or  upper  region,  forms  a vast  knot  or  mass,  amid  whose  peaks 
tower  Illimani  and  Sorata,  which  recent  observation  has  proved  to  surpass  even  Chimbo- 
razo, though  still  inferior  to  the  highest  among  the  Himalayah.  In  its  progress  behind  Chile, 
this  great  chain  continues  to  form  an  immensely  steep  though  not  very  broad  ridge.  It 
becomes  less  considerable  as  it  approaches  the  southern  limit  of  the  continent,  and  the  pecu- 
liarly dreary  and  desolate  aspect  which  it  there  assumes  is  owing  less  to  elevation  than  to 
the  wintry  severity  of  the  climate.  The  heights  on  the  adjacent  isle  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
do  not  exceed  6000  feet ; and  even  the  formidable  clitfs  with  which  Cape  Horn  faces  the 
tempests  of  the  Southern  Ocean  do  not  rise  higher  than  from  1 .500  to  1 600  feet. 

5489.  The  same  chain  must  now  be  traced  in  its  progress  through  the  more  northern  parts 
of  America.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  indeed,  that  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects 
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those  two  great  continental  masses,  is  filled  only  by  a ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  so  as  to 
allow  hopes  that  a C3nal  may  unite  the  two  opposite  oceans.  But  after  a short  interval  it 
swells  into  that  great  table  plain,  upwards  of  6000  feet  high,  which  covers  the  greater  part 
of  Mexico  and  Guatimala,  and  converts  there  a tropical  into  a temperate  climate.  From  this 
level  shoot  up  much  higher  the  snowy  conical  peaks  of  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  and  Toluca, 
the  first  two  of  which  send  forth  formidable  volcanic  eruptions.  Beyond  Mexico  this  great 
elevation  is  partly  prolonged  in  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  run  parallel 
to  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  bounds  on  the  west  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Though 
their  cliffs  be  steep  and  rugged,  they  by  no  means  equal  the  elevation  of  the  Andes,  scarcely 
at  any  point  surpassing  12,000  feet.  Beyond  the  55th  parallel  they  rapidly  rink,  though 
a branch,  about  2000  feet  high,  runs  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and 
even  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  may  be  observed  that  very  high  mountains 
are  seen  at  different  parts  of  the  shore  of  the  Northern  Pacific ; particularly  in  the  60th 
parallel,  where  Mount  St.  Elias  is  supposed  to  exceed  17,000  feet;  but  whether  these  form 
a parallel  chain  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  are  branches  detached  from  them,  is  not  yet 
duly  ascertained. 

5490.  An  eastern  chain  pervading  America,  though  not  quite  in  so  uniform  and  con- 
nected a manner,  6eems  traced  by  Humboldt.  In  North  America,  the  Apalachians,  or 
Alleghanies,  form  a continuous  ridge  parallel  to  the  Atlantic,  and  bounding  the  maritime 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Detached,  somewhat  irregular,  branches  from  them  spread 
through  Canada,  Labrador,  and  the  vicinity  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  mountains  which, 
rising  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  form  the  West  India  islands,  appear  to  be  elevated 
summits  of  the  same  range.  After  disappearing  for  a small  interval  in  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco,  it  appears  again  in  numerous  ridges,  which  spread  wide  over  Guiana,  and  of  which 
the  central  mass  appears  to  be  the  Sierra  de  Parime.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Amazons, 
again,  Brazil  is  traversed  by  several  successive  ranges,  which  are  in  some  degree  prolonged 
to  the  La  Plata,  beyond  which  they  sink  finally  into  the  vast  plains  of  the  Pampas.  The 
whole  of  these  eastern  ranges  arc  very  low,  when  compared  with  the  grand  western  chain  ; 
they  reach  generally  from  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  seldom  exceed  6000 ; they  are  not  the 
seat  of  violent  volcanic  action.  Several  of  the  West  India  peaks,  however,  arc  somewhat 
higher  than  the  above,  and  one  or  two  are  volcanic. 

5491.  The  plains  of  America  form  almost  as  great  and  remarkable  an  object  as  its  moun- 
tains. We  may  remark  in  this  continent  three  systems.  One  is  the  plain  along  the  Atlantic, 
between  that  ocean  and  the  eastern  range  of  mountains.  To  this  belong  the  original  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  Brazil,  the  former  moderately,  the  latter  luxuriantly, 
fertile.  The  second  plain  is  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  between  the  great 
western  chain  and  the  Atlantic;  it  is  narrow,  moist,  of  very  various  aspect  and  produce. 
But  the  plains  which  extend  through  the  centre  of  the  continent,  between  the  great  ranges 
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NORTH  PART. 

1.  Fort  AUrundroT- 
ikiii 

2.  Ru»*tan  Factory 

3.  Fort  Good  Hope 
i Fort  Norman 

6.  Fort  Sim  peon 

6.  .Vtw  House 

7.  Fort  Chipewram 

H.  Fart  Revolution 
9.  Fort  Enterprise 
lo.  Fort  Churchill 
tl.  York  Factory 
IS.  Rock  Hour* 

13.  Srnra  Hour* 

I t.  Albany  Fort 

15.  Moose  Fort 

16.  Rupert’*  Houtt 

17.  East  Main  Fac- 
tory 

IS.  Whale  Bay  Houtt 
19.  Natn 
*0.  Perce 
21.  DallMTUi* 
n.  Chatham 
*3.  St.  John’s 
*1.  Halifax 
25.  St.  John’* 

96.  Quebec 
77.  Montreal 
VI.  Portland 
29-  llovton 

30.  Alban, 

31.  Vrw  York 
37.  Philadelphia 

33.  lit  It)  more 

34.  Washington 
Si.  Richmond 

36.  Frankfort 

37.  V and  alia 

35.  ImUanopolta 
39-  Columbus 

40.  Franklin 

41.  MtuTaU. 


44.  1-ondon  7.  St.  Antonio 

43.  Detroit  3.  St.  Barbara 

46.  Fort  Wayne  4.  Si.  Isabel 

47.  Chicago  A.  St  Rosa 

4K.  Fort  Calhoun  6.  Ovito 

49.  Yankton*  7.  St.  Fernando 

50.  Rican*  Village  H.  SibilleU 

51.  Fort  Mandan  9.  Albuquerque 

57.  Columbian  Fur  10.  Santa  P* 

Company  Kata-  11.  Jifftnaa 

bHahmcnt  17.  Jackson 

S3-  Fort  St.  An  then,  13.  Nr*  Madrid 

51.  Fort  Crawford  14.  CadU 

S3.  Fort  Howard  " ~ 

66.  H.  B.  Company’* 

Establish  mm  l 


57.  Mlrhipicoton 
56.  Hudson's  Hay 
Settlement 

59.  Fort  William 

60.  (1  lou natal  Hou* 

61.  Fort  Alexander 
67  Rod  I.*ke  House 

63.  Norway  House 

64.  Albany  House 

65.  Cumberland 
House 

66.  Carlton  House 

67.  N.  W.  House 
66.  H.  R.  House 

69.  I a Crmer  House 

70.  Fort  George 

71.  Nelson’s  House 

72.  Athabasca 

73.  Pork  Fort 

74.  Ribine  37-  Santa  Cm 

75.  stills  3H.  st.  Gabrta 

76.  Village  of  Rascals  39.  St.  Diego 

77.  Attuas  40.  Caborra 

78.  Fort  George.  41.Ari»pe 

47.  Pctio 
43.  Mata)* 


13.  Columbia 

16.  Fort  Deposit 

17.  Bldendoa 
16.  Raleigh 

19.  Columbia 

20.  Augusta 

tl.  St.  Augustine 

72.  fit.  Pedro 

73.  Tallahassee 

21.  Pensacola 

75.  Cahawba 
26.  Jackaon 
27  Little  Rock 

76.  Fort  Mira 
79.  Nat  rhea 

30.  Mobile 

31.  Fret  Adams 
37.  New  Orleans 
33.  Natchitoches 
54.  St.  Antonio 
35.  Fort  del  A liar 


46.  8t.  Roque 

47.  8t.  Pedro 

48.  Chihuahua 

49.  Dolores 
60.  Monterey 

51.  Caxtaneola 

52.  Victoria  de  Du- 
rango 

53.  Sonora 

64.  Santiago 

65.  Zacatecas 

56.  New  Santander 

57.  8t.  I.uU  Potosi 
56.  Guadalaxara 

59.  Juspan 

60.  Mexico 
61-  Valladolid 
67.  Colima 

63.  Zacxnda 

64.  Acapulco 

65.  Turn 

66.  Ia  Puebla 

67.  Vera  Crut 
66.  Merida 

69.  Cam  peachy 

70.  U.lhw 
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of  the  eastern  and  western  mountains,  are  of  prodigious  extent,  exceeding  even  those  which 
cover  so  great  a part  of  Africa  and  Asia.  While  the  latter  two  have  a vast  portion  of  their 
surface  doomed  to  hopeless  sterility  by  heaps  of  moving  sand,  the  interior  plains  of  America 
are  almost  throughout  completely  watered,  and  overgrown  in  many  places  with  even  an  ex- 
cessive luxuriance  of  vegetation.  It  is  true  they  display  solitudes  as  vast,  and  tenanted  by 
races  as  savage,  as  the  most  dreary  deserts  of  the  Old  World.  But  tliis  backward  state  is 
evidently  owing  to  the  unfavourable  and  inland  site  of  these  vast  tracts,  destitute  of  mari- 
time intercourse,  and  only  of  late  become  the  theatre  of  European  settlement.  Even  the  rich 
moisture  of  the  ground,  covered  with  dense  and  entangled  forests,  and  with  gigantic  grasses, 
though  it  marks  the  natural  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  obstructs  the  first  efforts  of  unimproved 
culture.  But  the  tide  of  emigration  has  now  completely  set  in  to  these  vast  interior  tracts ; 
great  states  have  been  founded  in  them ; and  it  is  evident  that  in  a few  ages  they  will  be 
covered  with  a numerous  and  increasing  population.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the 
great  plain  of  the  Missouri- Mississippi,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies, 
forming  what  is  called  the  western  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  plantations  formed 
in  this  region  are  proceeding  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  must  evidently,  in  a few  generations, 
become  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  regions  of  the  globe.  This  plain  is  pro- 
longed without  interruption  northward  to  the  country  watered  by  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Polar  Ocean ; so  that,  as  Humboldt 
observe*,  one  of  its  borders  is  covered  with  the  palms  and  the  splendid  foliage  of  the 
tropic,  while  in  the  other  the  last  buds  of  arctic  vegetation  expire.  These  northern  plains, 
however,  present  a very  gloomy  aspect,  overspread  with  dreary  pine  forests,  intersected  by 
frozen  lakes,  and  affording  shelter  only  to  numerous  tribes  of  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  other 
fur-bearing  animals.  The  extent  of  this  plain  is  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  2,430,000 
square  miles.  Another,  almost  equally  vast  and  luxuriant,  occurs  in  the  heart  of  South 
America,  where  it  occupies  the  basin  of  the  Amazons,  between  the  Andes  and  the  mountains 
of  Brazil ; but  it  is  covered,  as  yet,  with  unbroken  native  forests,  and  tenanted  by  rude  and 
savage  tribes.  The  same  great  authority  reckons  it  at  2,340,000  miles.  In  the  northern 
quarter  is  that  great  expanse  of  the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  estimated  at  261,000  miles, 
covered  with  gigantic  grasses,  yet  still,  too,  almost  uncultivated,  while  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  continent,  the  immense  surface  of  the  Pampas,  bordering  the  La  Plata,  displays  its  fer- 
tility only  by  the  numberless  herds  of  wild  cattle,  which  have  multiplied  amid  its  pastures. 
The  area,  according  to  Humboldt,  comprehends  1,215,000  miles. 

5492.  Table-lands , or  elevated  plains,  form  a characteristic  feature  in  the  geography  of 
America,  though  not  so  striking  as  in  that  of  Asia.  The  principal  is  the  one  which  covers 
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the  whole  of  Mexico,  with  part  of  Guatimala,  rising  to  the  height  of  6000  feet.  The 
Andes  within  their  lofty  ridges  enclose  very  elevated  sites,  on  which  even  cities  are  built ; 
but,  in  general,  these  level  spots  are  too  limited  to  constitute  more  than  a mountain  valley 
hemmed  in  by  lofty  perpendicular  steeps ; and  often  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  is  a continued  and  laborious  ascent.  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  with  the  border- 
ing districts  of  La  Plata,  comprises  certainly  a very  large  extent  of  elevated  land,  and  cities 
are  built  on  a higher  level  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Yet  its  general  nigged 
and  irregular  surface  seems  to  constitute  rather  a mountainous  territory  than  a table  plain. 

5493.  The  rivers  of  America  constitute  perhaps  her  grandest  natural  features,  or  at 
least  those  in  which  she  claims  the  most  decided  preeminence  over  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  They  are  unequalled  both  in  the  length  of  their  course,  and  the  masses  of  water 
which  they  pour  into  the  ocean.  The  principal  of  these  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  great 
western  chain,  from  its  eastern  side,  whence,  being  swelled  by  numerous  streams,  they 
roll  broad  and  spacious  across  the  great  interior  plain,  till  they  approach  the  eastern 
range  of  mountains.  Thence  they  derive  a fresh  and  copious  series  of  tributaries  till, 
bearing  as  it  were  the  waters  of  half  a continent,  they  reach  the  ocean.  Thus  the  Mis- 
souri (which,  notwithstanding  the  error  which  has  given  the  name  of  Mississippi  to  the 
united  channel,  is  undoubtedly,  in  a physical  view,  the  main  stream,)  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  then  flows  westward  into  the  deep  valley,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  there  receives  from  the  Alleghany  the  copious  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  the 
Wabash,  and  the  Tennessee.  In  its  course  thence  southward,  it  receives  tributaries  both 
from  the  eastern  and  western  range.  In  South  America,  again,  the  Amazons,  after  a long 
course  along  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  Andes,  and  collecting  all  the  waters  which  descend 
from  them  during  a range  of  upwards  of  1000  miles,  rolls  westward  across  the  great  plain, 
till  it  comes  to  receive  ample  tributaries  from  the  eastern  ranges,  of  Pari  me  on  one  side, 
and  Brazil  on  the  other,  and,  before  reaching  the  Atlantic,  is  swelled  almost  to  an  inland 
sea.  The  La  Plata,  after  having  by  itself,  the  Pilcomayo,  and  other  tributaries,  col- 
lected all  the  southern  waters  of  the  Andes,  in  its  south-western  course  across  the  continent, 
receives  the  Parana,  which,  after  its  long  course  through  the  valleys  of  the  Brazilian  chain, 
disputes  the  rank  of  principal ; after  which,  the  united  stream,  in  its  junction  with  the 
Atlantic,  bears  the  magnitude  of  a great  bay  or  inlet.  There  are  other  rivers  which  from 
different  and  much  more  limited  sources  swell  to  the  first  magnitude.  In  North  America, 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  proper  derive  their  ample  stores  not  from  any  moun- 
tain chain,  but  from  that  cold  watery  region  of  forests  and  swamps  which  forms  the 
northern  prolongation  of  the  great  central  plain.  In  South  America,  again,  the  Orinoco, 
though  the  Andes  send  to  it  some  considerable  tributaries  across  the  Llanos,  is  formed  chiefly 
during  its  winding  course  around  the  Parime  and  other  ranges  that  traverse  Guiana ; yet 
such  is  the  store  lodged  in  this  region  of  forests  and  swamps,  that  it  pours  by  its  seven 
mouths  into  the  Atlantic  a flood  almost  as  ample  as  its  greatest  rivals.  The  rivers  which 
flow  through  the  comparatively  narrow  valleys  which  intervene  on  the  east  and  west  between 
the  mountain  chains  and  the  nearest  ocean,  cannot  reach  any  great  magnitude ; though  often 
valuable  for  navigation,  they  belong  only  to  the  particular  district  which  they  traverse.  The 
Coppermine,  the  Mackenzie,  which  flow  through  the  north  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  have  a longer 
course,  but,  from  the  barren  regions  which  they  traverse,  are  of  no  commercial  value. 

5494.  Lakes  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  continent  are  numerous  and  important. 
They  are  not,  however,  mountain  lakes,  nor  formed  by  mountain  streams.  They  originate 
in  those  great  wooded  watery  plains  whence  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence  take  their 
rise.  The  chain  of  connected  lakes  on  the  upper  course  of  the  former  river,  the  Ontario, 
Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  form  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  Commu- 
nicating with  the  sea  by  the  broad  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  a country  whose 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  they  are  becoming  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  commerce. 
Similar  lakes  extend  northward  as  far  os  the  Arctic  Sea,  — the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the 
Athabasca,  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  the  Great  Bear  Lake;  but  these,  unconnected  with  any 
other  sea,  and  frozen  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  cannot  serve  any  commercial  purpose. 
In  the  heart  of  the  mountain  region  of  Upper  Peru  is  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca ; but,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  Andes,  abrupt,  lofty,  and  pouring  their  waters  into  deep  and  narrow 
valleys,  form  rivers,  and  not  lakes. 


Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography . 

Subsect.  1.  Geology . 

5495.  The  Geology  of  this  continent  can  only  be  properly  described  under  the  beads  of 
its  respective  countries. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

5496.  Of  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  America  offers,  unquestionably,  the  most  interesting 
field  to  the  botanist,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  In  the  north,  nearly 
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to  the  Antarctic  Circle  in  the  south,  and  including  a vast  range  of  mountains,  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world,  whether  considered  relatively  to  tlieir  height  or  their  extent;  for 
they  literally  stretch  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  whole  continent,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  divide  it  into  two  very  unequal  portions,  the  eastern  and  the  western ; thus 
forming  a line  of  separation  between  the  vegetation  of  the  respective  sides,  more  distinct  than 
that  constituted  by  many  degrees  of  longitude.  In  relation  to  other  extra- European 
countries,  it  may  be  said  tliat  a considerable  part  of  the  American  territories  has  been  ex- 
plored by  the  man  of  science.  North  America  can  boast  of  Kalm,  Bart  ram,  Michaux, 
Pursh,  Bigelow,  Torrey,  Elliott,  Nuttall,  Darlington,  Boott,  and  Schweinitx,  who  have 
most  successfully  investigated  the  botany  of  the  United  States.  Richardson,  Drummond, 
and  the  officers  of  the  various  arctic  expeditions,  Lady  Dalhousie,  Mrs.  Sheppard,  and 
Mrs.  Percival,  have  satisfactorily  ascertained  the  vegetable  productions  of  Canada  and  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company's  territories  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (or  the 
Cordillera  of  North  America) ; while  the  coast  of  the  opposite  side,  washed  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  has  been  explored  by  Menzies,  Chamisso,  Douglas,  and  Scouler.  The  botany  of 
Mexico  has  been  described  by  Humboldt  and  Scheide.  The  name  of  the  former  highly- 
gifted  individual  is  intimately  connected  with  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  and 
almost  all  we  know  of  the  plants  of  the  old  and  extensive  kingdom  of  New  Granada  is 
from  his  labours  and  those  of  his  companion  Bonpland,  and  their  predecessor,  Mutis. 
Peruvian  and  Chilean  botany  were  long  considered  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Spanish 
literati,  and  we  owe  much  to  the  investigations  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon  ; but  still  more,  per- 
haps, to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Haenke,  Cruckshanks,  Bertero,  Poppig,  Cuming, 
Mathews,  Bridges,  Jameson,  Hall,  and  Gillies;  the  latter,  indeed,  extending  his  researches 
into  extra-tropical  America,  in  the  latitude  of  Mendoza,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Oceans.  Brazil,  whose  productions  seem  inexhaustible,  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  explored  by  Spix  and  Martius,  Auguste  St.  Hilaire,  Pohl,  Mikon,  Sellow  *, 
and  already  affords,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid  flora  of  any  spot  of  the  globe.  Casual, 
indeed,  have  been  the  visiters  to  the  more  southern  parts  and  adjacent  islands  of  the  vast 
continent  under  consideration,  and  few  the  observations  we  can  make  upon  them  ; nor, 
indeed,  will  our  limits  allow  us  to  enter,  as  we  could  wish,  upon  the  more  particular  nature 
of  the  vegetable  products  of  any  part  of  America.  We  have  devoted  more  space  than 
was  contemplated  to  the  former  countries  of  the  globe,  and  on  that  account  are  com- 
pelled to  be  more  brief  in  characterising  the  botany  of  those  that  are  to  follow. 

5497.  The  most  remote  land,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  that  has  been  yet 
explored,  constitutes  a group  of  islands,  called  New  South  Shetland,  lying  of!'  the  southern 
extremity  of  America,  in  laL  65°.  11  None  of  these  islands,”  says  the  enterprising  Captain 

Weddell  “ affords  any  vegetation,  save  a short  straggling  grass,  which  is  found  in  very  small 
patches,  on  spots  where  there  happens  to  be  a little  soil.  This,  with  a moss  similar  to  what 
is  found  in  Iceland,  appears  in  the  middle  of  January,  at  which  time  the  islands  are  partially 
clear  of  snow.’*  The  eye  of  tlie  botanist  would,  perhaps,  even  here,  discover  some  curious 
plants  ; though,  undoubtedly,  the  majority  of  them,  as  in  the  highest  northern  latitudes,  would 
prove  to  belong  to  the  families  of  Mosses  and  Lichens,  and  probably  arc  not  dissimilar  to 
those  of  the  coldest  parts  of  the  South  American  continent.  A few  specimens,  hastily 
gathered  on  the  islands,  have,  indeed,  though  in  a very  imperfect  state,  come  into  our 
possession  : amongst  them,  a Polytrichum  without  fruit.  A very  beautiful  Lichen  appears 


to  be  common  there,  bearing  large  deep  chest  nut- coloured  fructifications.  This  is  described 
by  Dr.  Torrey,  in  SiUiman's  American  Journal  of  Science , under  the  name  of  Usnea  fasciata 
{Jig.  879.),  and  is  figured  in  Hookers  Botanical  Miscellany , vol.  i.  t.  14.;  where  its  great 

t similarity  with  the  Usnea  melaxantha  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  and 
the  U.  sphacelata  of  the  arctic  regions,  is  noticed.  It  is  the 
same  Lichen,  probably,  which  is  noticed  by  Lieutenant  Kendal, 
when  speaking  of  Deception  Island,  one  of  this  groupe,  in  lat.  64°. 
**  There  was  nothing,”  he  says,  “ in  the  shape  of  vegetation,  ex- 
cept a small  kind  of  lichen,  whose  efforts  seem  almost  ineffectual 
to  maintain  its  existence,  among  the  scanty  soil  afforded  by  the 
penguin’s  dung.”  Several  very  interesting  plants  have  recently 
been  gathered  on  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
by  the  late  expedition  to  survey  these  coasts,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  King,  but  are  unfortunately  yet  unpublished  ; so  tliat,  al- 
though the  straits  just  mentioned  are  now  much  frequented  by 
English  and  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  seal-trade,  almost 
. ..  7^..  nothing  is  known  of  their  vegetation.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  landed 


* While  writing  this,  we  learn  from  the  public  journal*  that  Mr.  Sellow  has  fallen  a sacrifice  to  hi* 
enthusiasm,  and  that  hi*  body  wm  found  fait  December  (1831),  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Rio  Doce. 
Pfipplg  his  been  more  fortunate,  and,  after  successfully  exploring  the  natural  history  of  the  western  *ide 
of  South  America,  ha*  crowed  the  Cordilleras  to  the  source  of  the  Amazons,  and  navigated  down  that 
great  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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on  the  main  island  or  Del  Fuego,  in  the  Straits  of  Le  Main?.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  shore,  lie  met  with  sea-weeds  of  a most  enormous  size;  one  of  them  in 
particular  (Fucus  giganteus),  having  leaves  four  feet  long,  and  with  stems,  though  not 
thicker  than  a man’s  thumb,  yet  120  feet  long.  On  shore,  Sir  Joseph  and  his  party 
gathered  upwards  of  100  species  of  plants ; among  them  several  stems  of  a Wild  Celery 
and  Scurvy  Grass  ( Apium  antarcticum  and  Cardamine  antiscorbutica ) ; the  famous  Winter's 
Bark  (Drymis  Waiters)  (Jig.  880.),  so  called  from  its  having  been  first  discovered  in  Terra 
del  Fuego  by  Captain  William  Winter,  the  companion  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  in  1579  introduced  this  plant  to  the  knowledge  of 
European  physicians  as  a valuable  tonic,  more  especially  useful  in 
scurvy.  It  is,  however,  wholly  neglected  in  the  practice  of  physic ; 
the  Canella  alba  (a  tropical  aromatic  plant,  which  is  totally  diflerent 
from  it)  having  been  confounded  with  it  in  the  shops,  and  no 
quantity  having  been  brought  to  Europe,  except  as  a curiosity,  till 
the  return  of  the  ships  under  Captain  Cook.  Living  individuals  of 
this  interesting  plant  are,  we  believe,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Lowe,  at 
the  Clapton  nursery.  The  trees  were  found  to  be  chiefly  of  one 
kind,  a Bpecies  of  Birch  ( Betula  atUarclica),  the  stem  of  which  is 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter,  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity, 
they  might  supply  a ship  with  topmasts.  The  Fagus  antarctica 
might  likewise  be  employed  as  timber.  Cranberries  were  also  found 
in  large  quantities,  both  white  and  red. 

M96.  In  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  Evergreen  Beech  [Fagus  betmMdes)  grow*  In  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  reache*  a very  large  sire.  Tree*  of  thi*  species,  three  feet  in  diameter,  are  abundant ; of  four  feet  there 
are  many,  and  Captain  King  says,  there  It  one  tree  (perhaps  the  very  same  noticed  by  Commodore  Byron) 
which  measures  seven  feet  in  diameter  for  seventeen  feet  above  the  roots,  and  there  divides  Into  three 
large  branches,  each  of  which  is  three  feet  thick.  Many  of  these  fine  tree*,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  roidness 
of  the  schistose  subsoil,  are  decayed  at  the  heart.  Captain  King  observed  but  few  other  timber  trees  In  the 
Straits,  besides  the  Evergreen  Beech  Just  mentioned  Such  an  appellation  only  belongs  to  the  other  specie* 
o4  Beech  and  the  Winter’s  Bark.  The  la*t,  which  is  also  evergreen,  i*  to  be  found  mixed  with  the  first  in  all 
parts  of  the  Straits,  so  that  the  country  and  hills,  from  the  height  or  *000  feet  above  the  sea  to  the  very  verge 
of  high-water  mark,  are  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  which  is  peculiarly  striking  in  those  places  where 
the  glaciers  descend  into  the  sea  ; the  sudden  contrast  in  such  cases  presenting  to  the  view  a scene  as  agree* 
able  as  it  seems  to  be  anomalous.  Vegetation,  indeed,  appears  to  thrive  molt  luxuriantly,  and  large,  woody, 
stemmed  trees  of  Veronica  and  Fuchsia,  such  as  in  England  are  treated  as  tender  green- house  plants,  are  in 
frill  flower,  within  a very  short  distance  of  the  base  of  a mountain  covered  for  two  thirds  downwards  with 
snow,  and  with  a temperature  at  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  these  spots  arc  frequented  by  parrots 
and  humming-birds,  the  former  feeding  upon  the  teed*  of  the  Winter’s  Bark,  while  the  latter  have  been  seen 
chirping  and  sipping  the  sweets  of  the  Fuchsia  and  other  flowers,  alter  two  or  three  days  of  constant  ram. 
snow,  and  sleet,  during  which  the  thermometer  has  been  at  the  fretting  point*  The  Fuchsia  certainly  was 
rarely  found  but  In  the  sheltered  spots : but  not  so  the  Veronica  ( V.  decussata) ; for  the  inlets  of  the  bays  on 
the  west  side  of  St  John’s  Island  at  Port  San  Antonio  are  lined  with  trres  of  the  latter,  growing  even  in  the 
very  wash  of  the  sea.  This  la  the  character  of  the  vegetation  in  the  middle  of  the  strait  Towards  the  western 
extremity,  the  decomposition  of  the  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks  which  are  found  there  forms  but  a 
poor  unproductive  soil ; so  that,  although  the  land  is  thickly  covered  with  shrubs,  they  are  all  small  and 
stunted,  the  most  luxuriant  of  them  seldom  attaining  a larger  diameter  than  nine  or  ten  inches.  On  the 
eastward,  clay  predominates,  and  from  Cape  Negro  to  the  open  sea  not  a tree  is  to  be  found  ; only  small  shrubs 
and  grasses  arc  seen  ; the  former,  thinly  scattered  over  the  extensive  plains  which  characterise  this  region, 
but  the  latter  arc  abundant,  and,  although  of  a harsh  and  dry  appearance,  must  be  nourishing,  for  they  form 
the  chosen  food  of  numerous  and  large  nerds  of  guanacocs. 


Subsect.  3.  Zoology. 

5499.  The  Zoology  of  the  New  World  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Old,  as  the  animals  of 
Australia  are  from  those  of  Africa  and  the  I ndi&n  Islands.  There  is  also  a curious  analogical 
resemblance  between  these  two  insular  continents  deserving  notice.  The  northern  latitudes 
of  America  present  us  with  many  of  the  animals  of  Europe  and  Asia ; and  the  faunas  of 
these  three  divisions  unite  in  the  arctic  regions.  The  zoology  of  Australia,  in  like  maimer, 
assimilates  to  that  of  Southern  Africa  and  the  Indian  Islands ; or  rather  may  be  said  to 
borrow  many  of  the  animal  forms  common  to  both.  But  to  what  zoological  province  of  the 
world  its  southern  extremity  approximates,  is  still  unknown ; and  this  is  precisely  the  case 
with  America.  Upon  this  question,  involving  many  points  of  high  importance  to  geographic 
zoology,  we  shall  not  at  present  dwell ; since  the  only  information  which  might  lend  to  any 
satisfactory'  results  namely,  a systematic  list  of  the  animals  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  dd 
Fuego,  still  remains  to  be  supplied. 

5500.  The  Zoology  of  America  embraces  the  productions  of  such  a vast  and  diversified 
region,  that  we  must  consider  it  more  in  detail  under  three  divisions ; namely,  the  arctic  or 
northern,  the  temperate  or  intermediate  region,  and  the  southern  or  tropical ; a fourth  might 
be  made  to  embrace  the  regions  towards  Cape  Horn ; but  the  animals  of  these  latitude*,  as 
before  observed,  are  very  imperfectly  known. 


• See  King**  Geography  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Rounl 

Geographical  Society,  voL  L p.  1®. 
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550!.  In  the  arctic  or  northern  division  may  be  included  thoee  frigid  regions  commencing 
between  55°  and  60°  of  north  latitude,  and  extending  to  the  shores  of  the  Froaen  Ocean  j 
and  we  may  name  the  great  Polar  Bear  (Jig.  881.)  as  the  typical  animal  of  these  regions. 
> • o - The  abore  demarcation,  however,  is 

' " \ named  from  conjecture  more  than 

from  positive  evidence ; for  it  is 


m WHIT*  OB  ORBIT  FOLtB  BIAB- 


(:  ^ V named  from  conjecture  more  than 

. from  positive  evidence;  for  it  is 

r -4*^  much  more  natural  to  conclude  that, 

^ ^ any  zoological  peculiarities  attach 

f v to  the  arctic  regions  of  America,  they 

? y would  commence  beyond  the  far- 
K'  thest  points  in  this  direction,  which 

m Intt  are  nnnnn^y  visited  by  the  migra- 

torr  or  summcr  birds  of  tl*e  United 
- States.  Many  of  these  are  well 

' known  to  breed  in  Canada;  while 

the  more  recent  zoological  researches 
of  Dr.  Richardson,  in  higher  lati- 

TltB  WHIT*  OB  OBBAT  POL AB  BBAB.  . j . ° . , 

tudes,  prove  that  the  migrations  of 
these  birds  extend  beyond  the  latitude  of  60°  N.  It  seems,  therefore,  highly  probable  that 
the  ornithological  features  of  Arctic  America  are  confined  to  much  narrower  limits  than  we 
have  here  assigned ; and  that  these  limits  do  not  extend 
882  farther  south  than  the  “ Barren  Grounds " and  " Prairies  ” 

of  the  arctic  navigators,  those  extensive  plains  which 
■ fl^a  appear  to  be  the  chief  residence  of  the  Canadian  Grouse 

( Tctmo  camuh-nsis)  (Jig.  883.),  and  other  species  of  the 
y y family  peculiar  to  this  continent.  The  second  volume 
of  the  Northern  Zoology  has  put  us  in  possession  of 
^ numerous  facts  on  the  ornithological  geography  of  these 
h&L  ' regions;  although  much  still  remains  to  be  discovered 
-l’  before  these  facts  can  be  generalised.  In  the  mean  time 

we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  valuable  information 
already  communicated  by  this  enterprising  traveller,  re- 
lative to  the  ferine  inhabitants  of  Northern  and  Arctic 

cABADiAN  amovau  . . 

America. 

5502.  The  quadrupeds  of  these  regions , according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  are  geographically 
distributed  in  the  following  districts,  under  which  they  will  be  briefly  noticed:  — I.  The 
remote  islands  of  North  Georgia.  2.  The  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  Barren  Lands. 
3.  New  Caledonia.  4.  The  Rocky  Mountains.  5.  The  Prairie  Lands.  6.  The  Limestone 
District  7.  The  Eastern  District 

5503.  (I.)  In  the  islands  qf  North  Georgia,**  tuated  in  lat  75°  north,  there  are  only  the  nine 
following  species  of  mammiferous  animals,  of  which  five  are  carnivorous  and  four  herbi- 
vorous. The  first  two  are  only  summer  visiters;  they  arrive  on  Melville  Island  towards  the 
middle  of  May,  and  quit  it,  on  their  return  to  the  south,  in  the  end  of  September. 


Bo*  mmchatUB.  Mask  Ox. 

Orrus  Tar  And  as.  Ctnbau  Dm. 
Unui  maritimu*.  PoUr  Bear. 
Oulo  Iuktub.  Wolrvyine. 


Moctela  ermine*.  Th«  Ermlm*. 
('an  Is  lujms.  A meric;  *n  Wolf. 
Vulpcs  lagopUA-  The  Arctic  Fox, 


Gcorychut  had>ooiiu.  Hudson'*  Oat 

Lemlng. 

Lepu*  glAciAJU.  PoUur Hare. 


5504.  (2. ) The  quadrupeds  qf  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  arc  the  same  as  those  inhabiting  the 
Barren  Grounds.  This  name  has  been  applied  by  the  arctic  voyagers  to  that  north-east 
corner  of  the  American  continent  bounded  to  the  westward  by  the  Coppermine  River,  the 
Great  Slave  and  other  lakes,  to  the  southward  by  the  Churchill  or  Missinippi  River,  and 
to  the  northward  and  eastward  by  the  sea.  The  rocks  of  this  district  are  primitive,  rising 
only  into  low  hills,  with  a few  stunted  shrubs  in  the  valleys ; but  the  soil  in  general  is  a dry 
coarse  sand,  so  poor  ns  to  afford  no  other  vegetation  than  lichens.  These  dreary  and 
dangerous  wastes  are  destitute  of  fur-bearing  animals.  The  abundance  of  lichens  supply 
the  favourite  food  of  the  small  Carabou,  or  American  Reindeer,  and  the  Musk  Ox,  both  of 
which  animals  are  here  common.  The  following  quadrupeds  are  likewise  found  in  the 
Barren  Grounds  :~- 


Unua  arctoa  ? imtrkMm.  Barren 
ti round  Boar. 

Umi  maritimuB.  Polar  or  Sea  Bear. 
Goto  Iuacua.  Wotverioe. 

Pn tori ua  ermine*-  Stoat,  or  Ermine. 
Puturia»  Vi«on.  Viaan  Weasel. 
Lain  cmutoitli.  Canadian  Otter. 
Cantu  Uucopus.  Hare  Indian  Dog. 
Vulpv*  ftllgtnoaA.  Soot;  Fox. 


Fiber  Bibet  hi  rua.  The  Mu*qua*h. 
ArricoU  xanthognathu*.  Yellow  -cheeked 

A r vlrol a persm,  Iranlcm. WlUon'iMouie. 
Arrirnla  boreal  La.  Northern  Mow*. 
Georychu*  irimacronatm.  Baer*  La- 

(irurychu*  hudunlut.  Hud»oci‘s  Bay 


Gcaryrhtt*  groniandlciu.  Greenland 
Lcmtng. 

Arctomrx  Parry  !•  Parnr'*  Marmot. 
Leptn  nucialU.  Polar  Hare. 

The  firtt  eight  on  this  lbt  are  more  of 
leas  carnivorous  or  ptaeivoroua ; and  prey 
much  upon  the  remainder,  which  are 
herbaceou*. 


5505.  (3.)  The  district  qf  New  Caledonia,  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  not 
visited  by  Dr,  Richardson  ; but,  from  the  notes  of  Mr,  Hannon,  its  zoology  presents  some 
peculiarities.  The  summer  is  never  very  warm,  and  in  winter  the  snow  is  sometimes  five 
feet  deep.  This,  Mr.  Hannon  imagines,  is  the  reason  why  none  of  the  large  animals. 
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except  a few  solitary  ones,  are  to  be  met  with.  The  quadrupeds  are  not  numerous.  The 
Moose  Deer  is  scarce,  and  the  Black  Bear  more  so.  The  lesser  species  consist  of  Beavers, 
Otters,  Lynxes,  Fishers,  Martens,  Minks,  Wolverines,  Foxes  of  different  kinds,  Badgers, 
HIT  Polecats,  Hares,  and  a few  Wolves. 

The  birds  arc  Swans,  Geese,  Cranes, 
Ducks  of  several  kinds,  and  Partridges. 
The  Canadian  Goose  (Anas  canadeneis) 
(Jig. 883.)  is  here  called  a Bustard:  it 
appears  to  be  common,  and  has  long  been 
domesticated  in  both  continents.  Alt 
the  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  furnished 
with  excellent  fish. 

5506.  (4.)  The  animal,  found  on  the  Rocky  Mountain,  are  thus  enumerated  by  Dr.  Richard- 
•on 


VtwpCriiUo  tuhuluu*  Hay's  lUl. 

Horn  paluurM.  American  Marsh  Shrew. 
Ursa*  American ua.  American  Black 
Bear. 

Unua  faros.  Grisly  Bear. 

GuJo  lutcu*.  Wolverine. 

Putoriui  arminea.  Stoat,  or  Ermine. 
Puinrlu*  Vlaon.  V'tAOO  Weasel. 

Mustela  rnartea.  I’m.-  Marten. 

M aarla  canadenaU.  Pckan,  or  FUhar. 
Luir*  c ah  Aden  m t.  Canadian  Otter. 
Petit  canademu.  Canadian  Lynx. 

< oator  fiber.  American  Hearer. 

Fiber  libethicu*.  The  Musquaah. 
AmrulA  riparioa.  Bank  Mcadov- 
Moum. 


Arricola  xanthonatho*.  Yellow  cheeked 
Mouse. 

Arricola  nora-boracenai*.  Sharp-noicd 
Mouw. 

Georvt  hut  hdvolut.  Tawny  l-wmlng. 
Ntofemi  DrummoodU.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain J-emlng. 

Mutt  leucopua.  American  Pkeld  Mouse. 
Arctomyt  empptra.  Quebec  Marmot. 
Arctomyt  pruinouu.  ITie  Whiulcr. 
Arctomyt  Parry i.  Parry ’t  Marmot. 
Arctomyt  guttatu*.  Spotted  Marmot. 
Arctomyt  lateraiU.  Haj*i  Marmot. 
Ttmiu  quadrinttatua.  Pour -banded 
Squirrel. 


Tamlaa  hndaoniu*.  Chickaree  S 
Ptcroraya  tabrinut  (alpinal. 
Hirer  Flying  Squirrel. 


American  I 

lepw  glaciali*.  Polar  Have, 
lagomn  piinnw.  1-iitle  Chief  Hare. 
Cerriu  alee*.  Moot*-  Herr. 

Cerrea  tarandua  > (Marabou  iVtr. 
Cerrea  macrotia.  Black  tailed  IWer. 
Cujira  Americana.  Rocky  Mountain 

Ota  n 


5507.  The  country  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  it  in  general  hilly ; but  the  wide 
plaint  on  the  upper  arms  of  the  Colombia  are  inhabited  by  the  tame  kind  of  animal*  at  occur  on  the  Missouri 
plaint.  Thcte  are  principally  aa  follows  : — 


Cnw  ferry*.  Gritiy  Beer. 

Canla  larranr.  Prairie  Wolf. 

Vulpc*  ctneteo-argvn  tatu*.  Kit  Pox. 


Mele*  Uhradoria  ? The  Braro.  I Cerrea  leuctnua.  Long-tailed  Ihwr. 

Cettut  naacrotia  tv.  a.  Black-tailed  I A plodontU  leportna.  The  Lcwwtlwt. 


5508.  The  Bisons  are  tuppoted  to  have  found  their  way  across  the  mountains  very  recently;  they  are  still 
comparatively  few,  and  very  locally  distributed. 


5509.  (5.)  The  Jifth  geographic  district  comprehends  those  extensive  plains,  termed  Prairies, 
lying  between  the  toot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Limestone  District  subsequently 
noticed.  These  lands  are  in  general  level,  and  the  traveller,  when  crossing  them,  must 
direct  his  course  by  the  compass  or  by  the  stars,  as  an  Arab  would  traverse  the  Great  Desert. 
The  soil,  however,  although  dry  and  sandy,  is  tolerably  fertile ; as  it  supplies  a thick  sward 
of  grass  which  furnishes  food  to  immense  herds  of  the  Bison.  Thii  abundance  of  pasture 
renders  these  plains  the  favourite  resort  of  various  ruminating  animals,  and  the  Buffalo  and 
Wapiti  abound.  The  following  list  will  better  exhibit  these  peculiarities:  — 


V ulpc*  rincrto-Arcwitatii*.  Kit  Fox. 
Arctomyt  ludorkunu*.  The  WUton- 


Arctomyt  Klchxrdaonii.  Tawny  Mar- 
mot. 


Arctomyt  Frmnkliall.  Franklin’*  Mar- 
mot. 

Arctomr*  Hoovi.i  L*op-trd  Marmot. 
Gcomy*  ta'poldea.  The  Mole  Hand  Rat. 
I*pui  virgintaim*.  Pmirw  Hare. 

, Kquu*  caba  l u*.  The  Ilona. 

I Com  aim.  M«m  I Jeer. 


Com  (trongylocaro*.  The  Wapiti, 
('-arena  marmtla.  Black -tailed  Dear. 
Carats  Icumnit.  Long  tailed  Darrv. 

A nfelope  furnfirr.  Prong-homad  A nta- 

lopr. 

Bo*  America  mi*.  Amcrkta  Biton. 


5510.  The  fur.bearing  animals  alto  exist  In  the  belts  of  woods,  which  skirt  the  rivers  flowing  through  the 
plains  above-mentioned. 

551 1.  (6.)  The  sixth  district  is  a very  flat  limestone  deposit,  bounded  by  a remarkable  chain 
of  rivers  and  lakes,  among  which  are  Lake  Winnipeg,  Beaver  Lake,  and  the  middle  portion  of 
the  Missinippi  River,  &c.,  all  to  the  southward  of  the  Methy  Portage  ; while  its  northern 
confines  are  marked  by  the  Elk  River,  Great  Slave  Lake,  Marten  Luke,  Ac.  'Die  whole 
of  this  district  is  well  wooded,  and  yields  the  fur-bearing  animals  in  abundance ; the  following 
are  found  in  this  tract ; — 


Vctpralllo  prolnmo*.  Hoary  Hat. 
*****  pAluctrW.  Amrriran  M»r»h*hr*w. 
Sonx  Pnxitri.  Pontar**  Shrew. 
Ooody'ura  longtcauda  (HouUt  part*  oo'y). 
IxmC'Ullnl  Shrew. 

Hrw*  amrricanuA.  Amrriran  Black 

Bor. 

Got*  luiro*.  1 ha  Woiewrtae. 

Potortu*  vulgsrt*.  Common  H'wwl. 
Puimiu*  wmlnaa.  Stoat,  or  Krmina. 
PuliwiitA  Vivm.  Vi««n  VV ravel. 

Muuela  mane*.  Pine  Marten. 

Muriel*  canadenal*.  Pckan,  or  Plahar. 


M ophite*  am rrirana.  Hudson's  Hay  : 

Klunk. 

Lutrx  ranademi*.  Canadian  Otter. 

Fell*  canadonais.  Canadian  Lynx. 

Castor  fltier  smrricanu*.  A mcr.  Hearwr. 

PlUf  liliethi.  U1.  ThO  Mu.quAAh. 

Arricola  santhognathus.  Yello*  -cheeked 
Moutr. 

Arricol*  penmyleaaicus.  Wilson'*  Mea- 
dow Mouw. 

Mm  leuropus.  Amariran  Fh  Id  Mouw. 

M trlwn  Uhradonu*.  Labrador  Jump- 
ing Mouse. 


Arctomyt  ampetra.  Quebec  Marmot. 

* A rtemy*  lluutit.  Leonard  Marmot. 

* Sri  uni*  l.yttrri  The  Hackee 

* Sciurus  quadrtrittauas.  Four-hand «J 
I'oufM  Squirrel. 

Schtrua  lladaomu*.  The  Chin  karaa 

* Sciunu  Niger.  (Hack  Hquirrri. 
Ilyetrix  pitoMi*  Canada  romiMne. 
(epos  amcrieanua.  Amariran  Hare. 
CerrtM  alee*.  Mom  liter. 

•I’tms  Tarandua  (tylv.)  Tha  W and 
Caraboa  lint. 

Bo*  American  u».  American  fit  ton. 


KH.  7>os<  marked  thus  • are  but  partially  distribute*!.  To  this  list  mutt  be  added  different  varieties  of 
the  American  Wolf,  named  the  Grey,  the  Black,  the  Dusky,  and  the  Pied : together  with  three  varieties  of 
Fox  ; namely,  the  Common  American,  the  Cross,  and  the  Black  or  Silver. 


5513.  (7.)  The  seventh  or  eastern  district  is  formed  by  a belt  of  low  primitive  rocks,  extending 
from  the  Barren  Grounds  to  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  about  200  miles 
wide,  and,  as  it  becomes  more  southerly,  it  recedes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  differs 
from  the  Barren  Grounds  principally  in  being  clothed  with  wood.  It  is  bounded  to  the 
east  by  a narrow  stripe  of  limestone,  beyond  which  there  is  a flat,  swampy  tract,  forming  the 
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2°t**  plMtrtfc  American  Mmh  Shrew, 
gey  Fowls*!.  Porttw’a  Shrew. 

*'  * * An  unknown 

American  Block 


Sc  a laps  (»p.  ijcnoU) 
Unui  — 


Unu*  marl  Urn  a*.  Polar  Bear. 

Gttio  luwui.  The  Wolverine. 

Tutor im  vulgara.  Common  Weasel. 
Puuviiu  erminea.  Stoat,  or  Ermine. 
Putoriu*  ViMin.  V 1*0,1  VVcawl. 
Wuildi  martn.  Pm*  Marten. 
MttiusU  caaademt*,  Pefcin,  or  Fkher. 


MsEun?  Hud tonS  Bay 

Lmra  ranadensi*.  Canada  Otter. 

Kell*  canodcmi*.  Canadian  Ljna. 
Caator  liber  aroeritamu.  Am 
Bearer. 

Fiber  /ibrthlrua.  The  Muwraaih. 
Arncv  Uuniliafpiaihtu.  Vtriiow -checked 
Mouse. 

psnn^lvonkw.  WlkooS 

Oeoryrhua  hudwnlsu.  fiudaanl  Bar 
Lemluf. 


Mo.  llWom,  Amolran  Fl.W  Mow. 
Merionw  labradoriu*.  Labrador  Jutnn* 
In*  Moiue.  r 

Arctnnaj*  enipetra-  Quebec  Marmot. 
Sciurui  I.vsn n.  TheFouel.ed  SquiiTd. 
Nrluru*  budaoniua.  The  Chickaree 
Squirrel. 

Pteromvj  tabrintu.  Severn  River  FI*. 

in*  Squirrel. 

Lepui  ameticanua.  American  Hare. 
Lerrui  aim.  The  Muotc  Deer. 

Cervtu  Tarsndtu  (*yiv.J.  Tba  Wood 
Carabou. 


*51*.  TV.  ««e  mm,  be  added  wnl  variety, ot ^th.  Amerlcsn  Wolf.  with  the  four  r.r«  of  Fox«.  rolled 
f*lf,Arctic,  Amcnctn,  Crorr,  and  Black.  There  teem*.  alto  ro  be  an 

h,u£l'7hned  ,‘PC?'oJ?f  b!idgcr-  Th*  Po1"  doe.  not  go  farthCT 
Wand  than  about  100  miles  over  the  swampy  land  which  skirls  the 

... 5 c'5j  T?  the  Trmaining  Mbei  of  the  animal  kingdom,  ns 
(he  birds,  insects,  fish,  &c.  of  Northern  Arnnict,  we  ran 
devote  but  little  space ; nor  has  Dr.  Richardson  yet  given 
to  the  world  the  results  of  his  valuable  geographic  observa- 
"ons  on  these  classes.  It  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  most  of  the  European  Arctic  birds  occur  in 
the  same  latitudes  in  the  American  seas.  Some,  however, 
arc  found  in  these  regions  which  are  altogether  peculiar 
to  the  New  World. 


ahuicaii  TvrraD  duck. 


Solti  Among, beseMlcrMrdsma,  be  noticed  the  American  Tufted  Duck  (Ana,  ryfltoranet)  {Jtg 884  ) 
885  much  resemble*  the  crested  riimk  »r  u.i 


rhich 


' Z . , * rvjuoranrs)  i _ „ 

much  resemble*  the  crested  duck  orEuroi^:  the  hca«L 
neck,  breast,  and  upper  part*  are  black,  and  there  * ‘ 

nut  collar  round  the  neck. 


exc®PUon  of  Crow  and°theUMa«ne, 
perching  bird*  which  appear  to  inhabit  both  continents.  The 


886 


>er  part*  are  black,  and  tfiere  is  a chest. 

...e  neck.  The  Ruddy  Duck  (fig.  8851. 

soiled  from  its  reddish-brown  colour:  the  crown  and 

iwk»hbOVe  ! b,ack'  5*1*  •'{“  of  the  head  and  throat  white. 
But  the  moit  elegant  of  Um  family  is  the  Pied  Duck  ( Ana* 

wfth*SShiiS‘  885,'»  whQ*f,  Plum*S*  »*  prettily  varied 
with  deep  black  and I pure  white:  it  is  a truly  Arctic  bird, 
being  verv  rare  In  tbe  middle  states,  even  during  winter. 
J 881  floc**  of  ‘he  different  sorts  of  Geese,  Ducks,  Gulls. 
. r commo”  *°  Arrtic  Europe  are  spread  over  the  whole 
=*v  <>f  these  region*.  Yet,  notwithtUndiug  this  similarity  in 
— . the  aquatic  tnbes,  the  land  birds  of  the  two  polar  regions 

?i£fcl,LJIUr5e4  s'01*  EuroP*«>  «r«‘  Snowy 
Owl,  the  short-cared  and  the  long-eared  species,  and  most 
of  our  Falcons,  occur,  indeed,  In  the  high  American  lati- 
*jher®aa/e  fcw  a,nong  the  numerous  tribes  of 
river  fish  arc  also  very  different 


5517.  The  second  grand  division  of  American  Zoology 
may  be  supposed  to  commence  towards  Canada,  and  termi- 
nate with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  llms  embracing  the  most 
temperate  and  healthful  regions  of  the  New  World,  In 
regard  to  its  ferine  inhabitants,  little  can  be  said;  for, 
although  the  species  have  been  described  in  systems,  no 
traveller  has  yet  taken  those  comprehensive  views  of  llicir 
geographic  distribution,  which  give  such  an  interest  and 
value  to  our  preceding  observations  on  the  northern  ani- 
mals. Many  of  the  northern  quadrupeds  range  over 

xal.i'lrx  tlw.  C I. > *»  . 


many  O!  uie  nortnem  quadrupeds  range  over  a 
large  portion  of  these  temperate  latitudes,  while  the  others,  not  found  towards  the  Pole,  do  not 
exhibit  any  striking  peculiarities  in  the  xoological  distribution 
of  genera.  But  the  ornithology  is  more  distinctly  marked. 
Numerous  tribes  of  insectivorous  birds,  unknown  in  tbe  tem- 
perate latitudes  of  the  Old  World,  or  the  equinoctial  regions 
of  the  New,  spread  themselves  over  this  fruitful  portion  of 
America,  either  as  permanent  residents  or  as  annual  migrators 
from  the  more  genial  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Mocking-Bird  {Orpheus  polu- 
g/ottos  Swains.)  (Jtg.887.)  ; plain,  indeed,  in  colours,  yet  en- 
dowed with  a perfection  of  voice  far  surpassing  any  other  in 
creation.  Towards  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  insect 
world  has  just  begun  to  assume  life  and  activity,  innumerable 
flocks  of  Warblers,  Flycatchers,  Woodpeckers,  Starlings, 
Thrushes,  and  other  families,  appointed  to  keep  the  noxious 
insects  within  due  limits,  make  their  appearance  in  tlie  United 
8tates ; prodigiously  increasing  the  usual  number  of  the  feathered  inhabitants,  and  making 
the  woods  resound  with  their  notes.  The  process  of  incubation  finished,  and  the  young 
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sufficiently  grown  to  undertake  their  autumnal  passage,  nearly  the  whole  return  to  winter 
in  latitudes  less  cold,  and  where  their  animal  food  does  not  fail.  Very  many  of  these 
species  have  been  traced  to  the  warm  shores  and  die  table-land  of  Mexico ; others  appear 
in  some  of  the  West  India  Isles,  the  Bahamas,  &c. ; but  not  more  than  one  or  two  have 
yet  been  detected  on  the  Terra  Firma  of  Equinoctial  America.  The  birds  of  game,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  northern  regions,  are  few  and  insignificant ; always  excepting 
die  Great  American  Turkey,  for  it  is  this  part  of  the  New  World  which  first  gave  us  this 
noble  addition  to  our  farm-yards.  Increase  of  population  has  had  its  usual  effect,  and  lias 
long  driven  these  birds  from  many  of  their  former  haunts ; they  still,  however,  are  to  be 
found  in  large  flocks  in  the  back  settlements  of  Louisiana,  &c. 

5518.  Of  other  animals,  there  are  few  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  Europe.  The 
Fish  are  numerous ; but  no  one  species,  like  the  cod  of  Newfoundland,  would  seem  to  occur 
in  sufficient  profusion  to  create  a distinct  branch  of  commerce.  Reptiles,  in  point  of  variety, 
seem  also  to  abound.  Morse  has  enumerated  nearly  forty  kinds,  found  in  the  United  States ; 
and  Virginia,  in  particular,  produces  great  numbers.  The  most  formidable  of  these  are  the 
well-known  Rattlesnakes,  of  which  there  now  appears  to  be  more  than  one  species : some 
few  of  the  otliers  are  venomous,  but  none  can  be  compared,  in  bulk,  with  the  monstrous 
serpents  of  South  America.  The  savannas  and  swamps  abound  with  immense  Bull-frogs, 
flve  times  the  size  of  the  European;  while  a particular  species  of  Alligator  is  said  to  occur 
in  the  southern  rivers. 

55 1 9.  The  third  great  division , under  which  we  arc  to  view  the  Zoology  of  America, 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  Southern  Peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  extremity 
of  Paraguay,  beyond  which  lie  countries  never  visited  by  the  scientific  naturalist.  No  words 
can  do  justice  to  the  splendour,  the  diversity,  or  the  magnificence  of  the  productions  of  this 
luxuriant  region.  Nature  every  where  teems  with  life,  under  new  and  captivating  forms, 
unknown  to  the  naturalist  who  may  be  familiar  only  with  the  animals  of  milder  climates, 
or  of  those  distributed  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  American  Continent.  This  change 
becomes  apparent  on  the  table-land  of  Mexico;  although  it  may  be  first  traced  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Southern  Louisiana. 

5520.  In  respect  to  the  Quadrupeds  of  these  regions,  our  information  is  brief,  vague,  and 
unsatisfactory.  Hernandez  was  sent  in  the  golden  days  of  Spain,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  furnished  by  Philip  II.  with  an  ample  salary,  to  investigate  the 
productions  of  Mexico  ; but  although  be  has  been  styled  by  some  the  Pliny  of  New  Spain, 
his  talents  were  below  mediocrity,  and  both  his  authority  and  writings  have  long  ceased  to 
be  regarded  or  quoted.  Neither  will  the  brief  notices  found  in  Clavigero,  and  writers  of  the 
same  period,  conduce  to  any  solid  information.  The  tribe  of  Monkeys  begin  to  appear  in 
Mexico,  from  whence  two  spedes  have  been  recently  received ; while  the  increase  of  the 
family,  both  in  numbers  and  variety,  is  very  observable  the  nearer  we  approach  the  Torrid 
Zone.  The  different  Lynxes  of  North  America  give  place  to  the  Jaguars,  Pumas,  Ocelots, 
and  long-tailed  Tiger-cats ; the  two  former  being  the  most  formidable  of  the  South  American 
ferocious  quadrupeds.  Bears  appear  to  be  unknown,  and  the  largest  wild  animals  are  probably 

the  Tapirs.  Deer  and  Antelopes 
are  sparingly  scattered ; for  in  this 
respect  America  oflers  a singular 
contrast  to  the  opposite  continent 
of  Africa.  Sloths  and  Armadilloea, 
on  the  other  hand,  characterise  the 
hot  countries  of  the  New  World,  of 
which  the  G reat  A n t-cater  (Jig.  888-) 
is  also  a native ; while  bats,  of  al- 
most innumerable  species,  swarm 
in  the  brief  twilight  of  a tropical 


888 


«uut  A«1UTU. 


evening. 

5521.  The  Ornithology  of  Tropical  America,  as  a whole,  certainly  exceeds,  in  splendour, 
tli at  of  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  chosen  metropolis  of  the 

Humming-birds,  of  which  near  one  hundred  distinct 
species  are  already  known  to  naturalists.  Of  these,  on© 
only  (Trochilus  colubris  L.)  is  generally  known  through- 
out North  America,  where  it  appears  to  range  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  returning  to  the  south  in 
autumn.  Cold,  however,  does  not  appear  to  affect  these 
little  creatures  so  much  as  might  have  been  imagined  ; 
for  Sir  Joseph  Banks  discovered  a lovely  species  (th« 
Ruff- necked,  Setasphorus  rufus  Swains.)  (Jig. 889.)  in 
the  chilly  climate  of  NootLa  Sound.  The  late  Mr.  W . 
Bullock,  jun.  assured  us  that,  in  Mexico,  he  has  travelled 
through  woods  of  fir,  with  snow  upon  the  ground,  and  Humming-birds  on  the  trees.  In 
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Brazil,  where  the  thermometer  is  seldom  below  68°,  this  beautiful  tribe  is  particularly 
abundant ; and  Azara  describes  many  others,  peculiar  to  Paraguay.  Another  group  of 
splendid  little  Honeysuckers  ( Nectarinea  111.),  but  of  which  only  three  or  four  species  are 
yet  known,  represent,  on  this  continent,  the  Sun-birds  of  Africa  (dnnyridce)*  and  the 
Honey-feeders  of  Australia  ( MeitiphagicUe ). 

5522.  The  insectivorous  Shrikes  ( Thamnophdbue  Sw. ) first  appear  in  the  warm  humid 
woods  of  Carolina,  from  whence  we  derive  two  species.  Several  others  occur  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  been  detected  on  the  table-land  of  Mexico.  As 
we  approach  Cayenne,  the  species  rapidly  increase,  and  continue  in  undiminished  numbers, 
and  in  great  variety,  to  the  most  northern  parts  of  Paraguay  that  have  been  yet  explored. 
This  extensive  family,  together  with  the  Ant  Thrushes  ( Myotherinat  Sw.),  seem  peculiarly 
destined  to  devour  insects  concealed  in  foliage ; while  those  tribes  which  venture  beyond 
are  exposed  to  the  numerous  tyrant  Fly-catchers,  who  are  continually  darting  after  insects 
which  fly  past  the  particular  station  which  each  individual  chooses  for  itself.  In  these 
climates,  ants  are  the  universal  destroyers ; but,  had  they  no  enemies,  their  numbers  would 
increase  to  a frightful  extent.  The  Ant  Thrushes  are  therefore  the  counteracting  agents : 
these  little  birds  live  almost  entirely  upon  the  ground,  In  thick  forests,  and  are  perpetually 
feasting  upon  these  insects. 

5523.  The  Parrots , of  which  only  one  species,  the  Carolina  Parrot,  is  found  throughout 
North  America,  constitute  a most  striking  characteristic  of  the  southern  regions.  Several 
species  occur  on  the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  but  their  numbers  increase  in  the  less  elevated 
provinces ; and,  in  the  low  lands  of  Guatimala,  a recent  traveller  appears  to  have  seen  flocks  of 
splendid  Macaws.  Others,  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage,  spread  over  the  whole  of  Brazil, 
and  even  extend  to  latitudes  south  of  Paraguay.  The  common  green  and  yellow  fronted 
Parrots  seen  in  this  country  are  all  brought  from  Tropical  America,  and  pass  by  the  general 
name  of  Amazonian  Parrots.  The  grey  and  red-tailed  species  are  nearly  the  only  ones  found 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  African  continent,  a striking  instance  of  the  total  dissimilarity 

between  the  zoological  productions  of  the  two  regions.  The 
little  blue-winged  or  Passerine  Parrot  of  Brazil  (Jig.  890.) 
is  the  smallest  of  its  race ; it  flies  in  large  flocks,  and  is 
not  bigger  than  a sparrow.  The  abundance  of  this  tribe  in 
the  New  World  is  in  a great  measure  explained  by  this  con- 
tinent being  so  well  clothed  with  forests  and  fruit-bearing 
trees,  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  Parrot  family  depend 
for  food.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  characteristic  of  Africa 
is  its  bare,  sandy  soil,  and  hence  the  fruit-eating  birds  of 
that  continent  are  comparatively  few. 


891 


5524.  The  Toucans  occupy  a prominent  station  in  the  Ornithology  of  South  America, 
and  extend  from  Mexico  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Brazil : they  are  omnivorous  birds, 

feeding  both  upon  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Their 
enormous  bills  are  nevertheless  very  light,  and,  being  vascular 
within,  admit  a great  developement  being  given  to  the  organs 
of  smell.  By  this  power,  they  discover  the  nests  and  eggs 
of  other  birds,  which  they  are  continually  plundering.  The 
Red-billed  Toucan  (Jig.  891.)  is  one  of  the  largest  species, 
having  the  body  black  and  the  throat  of  a creamy  whiteness. 
The  Trogons,  the  Jacamas,  the  Hermit  Birds (Afonassa  Vieil.), 
and  the  PufT-backs  ( Tamatia  Cuv. ),  are  all  confined  to  this  con- 
tinent, and  feed  upon  the  hosts  of  insects  which  always  accom- 
pany an  exuberant  vegetation.  While  these  birds  are  appro- 
priated to  winged  insects,  the  Woodpeckers  and  large  Scan- 
sorial  Creepers  (Dendrocolaples  111.)  climb  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  devour  those  tribes  which  lurk  in  the  crevices  or  beneath 
the  bark.  Both  are  particularly  abundant,  and  the  latter  occur 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 

5525.  Among  the  Jrugivorous  tribes*  we  must  notice  the  numerous  and  beautiful  family  of 
Tanagers  (Tanagrime  Sw.),  as  peculiar  to  America:  some  few  species  are  among  the 
summer  visiters  of  the  Northern  States,  but  the  chief  metropolis  of  the  family  is  in  the 
equinoctial  latitudes,  where  the  vast  tracts  of  table-lands,  thinly  but  universally  clothed 
with  low  trees  and  shrubs,  supply  those  small  berries  and  fruits  upon  which  they  feed. 
In  the  more  lofty  woods,  bordering  on  the  coast,  the  traveller  meets  with  groves  of  trees, 
thickly  hung  with  the  long  purse-shaped  nests  of  the  Icterisue  or  Hang-nest  Orioles  (Jig.  892.) 
they  form  a striking  feature  in  Brazilian  scenery,  and  are  woven  with  great  skill  by  different 
species,  variously  ornamented  with  plumage  of  a black  and  golden  colour,  *Ihese  birds  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  hottest  latitudes,  although  three  species  are  distributed  in  the  United 
States : like  the  Tanagers,  they  live  both  upon  insects  and  fruits.  The  Warblers  (SylvicoUe 
Sw  ) so  abundant  in  the  United  States,  appear  almost  excluded  from  latitudes  south  of 
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The  Stoned iats  and  Wagtails  are  likewise  unknown;  the  first  being  supplied  by 
the  Ground-peckers  ( Opethiorhynckus  Tem.),  and  the  hitter  by 
the  Water-chats  ( Ftuvicolinw  Sw. ). 

5526.  The  most  decided fruit-eating  birds  are  of  those  superb  ge- 
nera composing  or  representing  the  Chatterers  ( Ampelidt * Sw.). 
Many  are  as  big  as  crows,  and  exhibit  singular  deviations  from 
the  usual  form  of  birds.  One  (Cephalopterus  omatus  Geoff.), 
the  Umbrella  Chatterer  (Jig.  893.),  has  a large  crest  of  feathers 
on  its  head,  resembling  an  umbrella.  Another  has  a pendulous 
wattle  in  front,  which  can  be  made  to  assume  something  of  the 
appearance  of  the  horn  of  the  Unicorn.  A third  has  a naked 
throat  with  numerous  fleshy  caruncles  hanging  downward; 
and  a fourth  is  completely  bald,  with  long  feathers  round  its 
neck,  like  the  mane  of  a lion.  Nothing  would  be  more  curious 
or  interesting  than  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  economy 
of  such  strangely  formed  birds;  but  all  this,  at  present,  is  a 
mystery.  We  only  know  that  they  live  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  forests,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  seen  perched  upon  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
loftiest  trees,  uttering  a loud  and  strange  noise,  on  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

5527.  The  genuine  fruit-eaters , however,  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  in 
tropical  ornithology.  There  are  many  species,  mostly  of  the 
sire  of  a thrush,  but  variegated  with  the  richest  shades  of  azure, 
purple,  and  crimson  : they  are  solitary  and  silent,  and  must  be 
sought  for  far  from  the  abodes  of  nnm.  Others,  called  Mana- 
kins  ( Piprirn r Sw. ),  are  much  smaller  than  sparrows,  and  live 
in  little  docks  in  the  damp  woods,  feeding  only  upon  soft  berries. 
Several  are  conspicuous  for  their  beautiful  crimson  crests, 
while  one,  the  Puff-throated  Manakin  ( Pipra  Afanacus  L.) 
(Jig.  894.),  is  remarkable  for  the  feathers  on  the  throat, 
being  lengthened  like  a beard. 

5528.  The  rapacious  birds  are  numerous  and  formidable : the 
chief  is  the  famous  Condor  of  the  Andes.  The  King  of  the 
Vultures  is  conspicuous  for  its  colours,  while  two  or  three 
others,  of  a black  colour,  are  every  where  found  so  soon  as  a 
carcase  is  left  unburied.  The  Destroying  Eagle  (Aqtdla  de- 
structor Sw. ) exceeds  all  others  in  strength ; and  there  are 
numerous  smaller  races  of  Buzzards,  Kites,  and  Falcons,  totally  different  from  those  of 
Europe  and  Africa. 

5529.  The  gallinaceous  birds  of  Tropical  America  materially  differ  from  those  of  the 
north.  A magnificent  species  of  Turkey  is  peculiar  to  the 
forests  of  Honduras;  while,  towards  the  equinoctial  line, 
we  find  the  Curassow  Birds,  Penelopes,  Guans,  and  other 

? large-sized  genera,  which  might,  no  doubt,  be  domesticated 
*■  by  the  natives.  Grouse,  Bustards,  or  Pheasants  are  not 
known,  and  Partridges  are  very  scarce;  but  the  Tinamou 
occur  in  great  variety.  Several  of  the  species  exceed  the 
largest  dunghill  fowl,  and  the  flesh  of  all  is  most  delicious 
eating;  their  tails  arc  so  short  that  they  appear  to  have 
none. 

5530.  The  water  birds  are  few,  from  the  absence  of  large  lakes,  and  the  partiality  of  these 
tribes  to  more  temperate  regions.  The  marshes  are  frequented  by  Jacanas,  or  Spur-winged 

Water-hens  (Jig.  895.),  several  sorts  of  Tiger-bitterns,  and 
a few  ducks,  of  species  not  known  in  the  Northern  States. 
The  lakes  of  Mexico,  however,  appear  to  be  profusely 
stocked  with  Waterfowl,  comprising  many  of  those  common 
species  so  abundant  in  Europe  and  Northern  America.  But 
wc  must  no  longer  dwell  upon  this  charming  portion  of 
American  Zoology,  the  investigation  of  which  occupied  two 
of  the  happiest  years  of  our  life. 

5531.  To  enumerate  even  the  tribes  cf  splendid  insect*,  which 
render  the  Entomology  of  Tropical  America  far  superior  to 
that  of  any  region  in  the  world,  would,  in  this  slight  sketch, 
be  impossible.  As  this  continent  exhibits  a more  varied  and 
dense  vegetation  than  any  other,  so  are  its  insect  produc- 
tions more  numerous  and  brilliant,  particularly  in  those 
tribes  which,  like  the  Butterflies  and  Moths,  derive  their  food 
from  leaves  and  flowers.  The  Diamond  Beetle  ( Curcufttt 
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imperial  is  L.)  (Jig.  896.)  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  insects;  and,  before  Brazil  was 
accessible  to  European  travellers,  was  so  rare  as  to  be  sold 
at  a high  price.  Carnivorous  insects,  and  also  such  as 
feed  upon  dead  animal  matter,  are  very  thinly  dispersed. 
Ants  are  the  universal  removers  of  ail  such  offensive  sub- 
stances as  are  too  small  for  the  food  of  Vultures ; and  the 
diminutive  size  of  these  little  agents  is  amply  compensated 
b y the  inconceivable  myriads  of  their  numbers.  The 
Cochineal  is  nearly  the  only  insect  which  has  been  turned 
to  great  commercial  account.  The  Honey  Bee  of  Europe  is  unknown,  but  there  are  several 
wild  species  of  this  family  whose  honey  combs  are  formed  in  trees,  and  much  sought  after 
by  the  natives. 

5532.  Of  domestic  animals  the  list  is  scanty ; the  Horse  and  Mule,  originally  brought  by 
the  Spaniards  from  the  old  continent,  are  the  most  universally  used  in  the  new,  where  they 
have  multiplied  prodigiously.  The  immense  numbers  of  wild  oxen  in  the  plains  of  Buenos 
Ayres  are  well  known  : these  also  are  of  European  descent.  Nor  does  Southern  America 
produce  any  native  animal  of  equal  site,  the  largest  being  the  Tapirs,  while  the  Lama 
and  three  or  four  kindred  species  are  principally  confined  to  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Chile. 

5533.  The  genera  and  tub-genera  of  quadru]*ds  more  peculiar  to  the  New  World  are 
these : — 


Mnnkrvt. 

A Irirt  Gn iff. 
Lafnihrit  Wami. 
Miratrs  IU. 
Cii.ua  Cur. 
Callitiirii  ill. 
AOtu  IN.  , 
PitKecla  IlL 
Hapale  III. 


P*  ijllottoma  Cur. 
VimpiTUt  Syit 
(ilovkiphwa  tityff". 
Artfhiu*  Isaeh 
Monophjllu*  Is%xh 
Mofmwi*  Itach 
i'h’rroutrr*  .**i« 
Nortlllo  Groff. 
ProbwKidc*  SpLt 


MoIosmh  f>p/7- 
Ur*u»  Lin. 
Pwjon  Cur. 
N.l*ui  I trim. 

C nrolepWi  Cuv. 

Mr  Its, 

litilo 

I>i<Mphta  L. 
Chciruncctea  Cur. 
Castor  L. 


Echyum  CW. 
Mynpotamut  Detm. 
Arctomm  C or. 
Spc-rniophllut  Cur. 
Pirromyt  fur. 


Mwlrot.hu.TU4  Erx. 
Apcrvu  Marrg. 


Darrproct*  III. 

] f u-l’oitmu*  Cur. 
Rndtput  l— 
l~ 

Mynnccophaica  L. 
Dltolilci  fur. 

| Tapirui  III. 

I Ancbcnia  IlL 


] AnMojut.  (Ccttus 
* Anltlope  L.) 

Alee  Hum  Smith 
Hrtntif<-r  Smith 
RlapIlU*  Smith 
M.uama  Smith 
Sulnilo  Smith 
Dit-ranocrru*  Smith 
Aploctru*  Smith 


5534.  The  genera  and  sub-genera  of  birth  belonging  to  the  American  Continent,  inde- 
pendent of  such  as  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  are  as  follows : — 


Rural, -ion#  Bird*. 

Vuuur  L. 

Poltliorut  KW/. 

* ifarpvla  ftr, 

* Morphnu*  Cur. 
Crmind(«  Cuv. 
*Harp*j{iu  yig. 

* HI  Ainu  Lxv. 

Perching  Birds. 
Fiitinmlrt*. 
Frionite*  IU. 
Trojron  L. 

GalluiU  L. 

* Monasa  VieU. 
Ttitiaii*  Cur. 
Chsturs  Stev. 

Temiimslrtt. 
Trochllut  L 
Cvnanthut  Sir. 
Pnrihoniis  Sir. 
Cum|>) Injitrru*  Sir. 
Lampornt*  Sir. 
Nectarine*  111. 


Xlphochmcha*  Sir. 
Ocntlropiei  Sir. 
Anatulet  Ton. 
Xcntypt  HI. 
biuusoimu  Sir. 
l,ochinla*  Sir. 
Sclenirus  Sir. 
Oxvurut  Sir. 

* f hriolhoru*  Vitil. 

OmjrtbjmdMM  Ton. 
Msl.u  c-lophtu  Sir. 
Metanrrpcx  Sir. 
ColapM  Sir. 
Acthetiurut  Sir. 
Mmmmtui  Vitil. 
hauroihar*  KM/. 
Crotopltaga  L. 
Kamphaatm  L. 
PleragtoaMii  III. 

Stumid*.  Starling!. 
Oulicnlu*  Viril. 
Sc*l>hulunis  Sir. 
Ictmn  Sir. 
Xanthornt*  Sir. 
Ilauinit  Sir. 
AcHiius  Vitil. 

* Stumeila  KML 


F ring  ill*.  Finchu. 

* (iutraca  Sir. 
Tiari*  Sn>. 

Am  mod  ramus  Sir. 
Fipillo  Kin/. 

Tanagrin*. 

T'lHUrert. 

* Tanlirola  Sir. 
Tanajcr*  L. 

* Kamphopb  Vitil. 

* Ijunprotca  Sir. 

* Ncnmsi.i  Vieil. 

* Olnohax  Sir. 

* Pyranjca  Vitil. 
Tarhjphonb  Vitil. 

* Arrrmon  Vitil. 
Kuphonia  Vitil. 
Ac'aTa  Sir. 
Phytntoma  Slot. 
I«*ixia 

* Corythua  Cuv. 

5yiriair.  Wxrhlm. 
Gulictvora  Sir. 
Svn.ilaxl*  Vitil. 

* Stalls  Sir. 
OjirT-tmrhjnv.hu* 

Ton. 


Setophaga  Tern. 
Sjrlvicola  Sin. 

* Vermivora  Sir. 

* Mniotlltm  Si r. 

* Zo*teroj»»  V.A  H. 
I'lrut  Lin. 

* IMnphllut  Ton. 

* Eifithina  Fiat. 

Hen, I. ,ier.  Thrulhm. 
Ilonacol.lu*  Sir. 
Icteria  Vitil. 
Orpheus  Sir. 
(irallnrta  Vitil. 

' MtMhrra  III. 

* Vormlciruta  Sir. 

* IHymophila  Sir. 

| * I'rwtomu*  Sir. 

; Dasjrcphala  Sit. 

| Irtniad '*.  Shrike*. 

' Tlvtmnophllus  Vitil. 
, r«c!arii  Sir. 

I I'trannot  flrii. 
j * f'aurophajra  Sir. 

« .Milvulus  Sir. 


* Tyrannula  Sir. 

* Pill  logon)*  Sir. 

TotUder.  Fly-tatcktr*. 
Fluvirola  Sir. 
Nengetus  Sn>. 
AWvturus  Vitil. 

* Platyrhynchu* 
llr*m. 

Totlu,  [trim. 

Psarw  Cm*. 
Pachyrhynchna  Sir. 
yucrula  Viril. 

Am  gelid*. 
Frmt-mtrri. 
Procnlaa  Hjlf. 

Phil. urn  (7fit 
A m pci  i , L. 
CaMnorhvnchus 
Tern. 

* <>  wnnocephalu* 

Gt^r. 

* ( Vphalopterut 

c.mtr. 

Kuplcola  Car. 

Ph»ra  L- 
Vixco  ViriL 


C.dumlid*.  Pigeon*. 

* K.  lopistew  Sir. 

* Peristrra  Sir. 

* (.  hamrpelia  Sir. 

Rtuort*.  Gatlin*. 
mun  flint i . 

MdctKTh  L. 
Odontophagus  Vitil. 
Oriyx  Sler. 
{'npeurti*  III. 

Khra  llninm. 

< hiru  Car. 
f rax  L. 

Penelope  hftr. 
Ortahila  Her. 
(ijiUthocomua  flrff. 

GraUatoret.  Wad  inf 
Hied*. 

Phcwphta 
Ararnu*  Vieil. 
fancroma  L. 
.Widens  L. 
Krcunctr*  HI. 
Burrow  Hi. 
Palamwlia  L. 


8 tan  mm,  « 

CHmhtrt. 

Dendrocolapic*  IU. 

55«.  Tht 

appear*  greater 

^tlwmJh^hrndl  thwV  *rp,««irgei^"detln(i”by  u»  in  another  work  (.Vorrt.  ZooL  vol.  iL)  that  are 
here  omitted  for  want  of  space. 


number  of  ornitholnirical  group/,  which  thus  belong  exclusively  to  the  American  continent, 
ater  than  those  of  any  other  geographic  division  of  the  globe ; but  it .Is > proper  to  remark,  that  very 
tr  to  lie  sub-gencra,  besides  those  wnirh  have  been  actually  reduced  to  that  station  (marked  •) : 

. ™ . 1.,  a a ...  I ..  .nnih„.  wn.k  / VoWli  7/vi/  vnl  u 1 Thnf  iro 


Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography • 

5536.  The  hislon/  of  America,  prior  to  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  can  be  the  subject  of 

little  more  than  conjecture.  It  appeared  long  a mystery  how  this  continent,  separated  from 
the  Oid  World  by  oceans  of  such  vast  breadth,  should  have  been  found  peopled  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  The  difficulty  has  vanished,  however,  since  the  modern  discovery, 
that,  at  its  north-western  extremity,  it  is  separated  from  Asia  only  l>y  a narrow  strait,  and 
connected  by  chains  of  islands;  and  even  the  imperfect  traditions  that  have  been  collecte 
seem  to  confirm  that  it  was  in  this  channel  that  the  tide  of  migration  flowed.  It  is  barely 
possible,  that  some  vessels  may  have  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  across  the  AUantic ; 
and  it  has  even  been  supposed  that  a country,  in  which  the  Norwegians  from  Iceland 
formed  a settlement,  was  part  of  America ; but,  after  examining  the  details  upon  tins  last 
subject,  we  consider  the  inference  extremely  doubtful.  . 

5537.  The  discover y by  Europeans  forms  the  real  commencement,  for  us,  of  American 
history.  This  naval  achievement,  the  most  splendid  in  modern  times,  was  performed  not 
by  the  power  of  any  of  the  great  nations,  but  by  one  high-minded  individual,  with  di  cu  ty 
collecting  the  scanty  means  requisite.  In  1492,  Christopher  Columbus,  sailing  in  scaicli 
of  a shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  landed  at  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  and, 
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sailing  onwards,  discovered  the  greater  islands  of  Hispaniola  and  Cuba.  His  next  voyage, 
in  the  following  year,  enabled  him  to  discover  others  of  the  West  Indian  group ; and  his 
third,  in  1498,  brought  him  in  view  of  the  continent  of  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
Meantime,  in  1497-8,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  employed  by  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
not  only  discovered  Newfoundland,  but  navigated  along  a considerable  extent  bf  the  coast 
of  North  America.  Cortereal,  a Portuguese  nobleman,  in  1501  discovered  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  as  far,  seemingly,  as  the  entrance 
of  Hudson’s  Bay.  In  1500,  Alvarez  Cabral,  when  sailing  to  India,  came  unexpectedly  in 
view  of  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Vesputio  and  Ojeda  had  by  this  time  explored  nearly  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thus,  in  ten  years  after  Columbus  had 
set  foot  on  American  ground,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  length  of  that  continent  from 
north  to  south  had  been  traced  by  European  navigators.  In  twenty  years  more,  the  South 
Sea  had  been  discovered  by  Balboa ; and  the  conquests  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  made 
Europeans  acquainted  with  a large  portion  of  the  eastern  coast.  In  1519,  the  grand  and 
first  circumnavigation  by  Magellan  ascertained  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  continent ; 
but  its  northern  limit,  and  the  communication  on  that  side  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  though  a subject  of  eager  interest,  with  a view  to  the  hoped-for  north-west 
passage,  long  defied  the  most  strenuous  efforts  made  by  Europeans,  and  particularly  by  British 
navigators ; and  the  discovery  was  reserved  for  the  present  age. 

5538.  The  conquest  and  colonisation  by  Europeans  acted  most  powerfully  on  the  destiny  of 
both  worlds,  and  particularly  of  the  new  one.  It  was  attended,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
a series  of  cruelty  and  iniquity,  of  which  there  is,  perhaps,  no  similar  example  in  history. 
The  natives  of  the  West  India  islands,  where  the  Spaniards  first  landed,  were  entirely 
exterminated,  and  there  remains  scarcely  a trace  of  their  existence.  The  people  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  though  their  lot  was  not  quite  so  dreadful,  were  exposed  to  remorseless  cruelty, 
and  reduced  to  degrading  bondage.  Even  in  North  America,  where  the  settlers  were 
actuated  by  more  just  and  humane  principles,  the  fierce  temper  of  the  natives  themselves, 
with  the  introduction  of  pestilential  diseases,  and  of  ardent  spirits,  to  which  they  soon 
became  passionately  addicted,  has  extirpated  them  almost  as  completely  as  a war  of 
extermination.  The  steps  taken  for  filling  up  the  blank  thus  occasioned  in  the  population 
of  the  New  World  have  been  almost  as  inhuman  as  those  by  which  it  was  produced.  The 
unfortunate  natives  of  Africa  were  in  vast  numbers  purchased,  seized,  crammed  into  the  holds 
of  slave-ships,  and  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic ; so  that  the  negro  population  of  the  New 
World  amounts  now  to  several  millions.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  state,  that  within  the 
last  century  there  has  been  a mitigation  of  all  the  wrongs  w-hich  America  bad  endured 
from  Europe,  and  even  an  anxiety  to  repair  them. 

5539.  The  emancipation  of  the  European  colonists  in  the  New'  World  from  the  do- 
minion of,  and  from  all  dependence  upon,  the  mother  country,  is  a grand  event,  which  has 
distinguished  the  last  half  century,  and  given  the  world  a new  aspect.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  great  movement  originated  with  the  British  colonies,  the  best  governed  of  any,  and 
whose  grounds  of  complaint  were  venial  when  compared  to  those  which  the  others  could 
reasonably  advance.  Their  determination,  however,  joined  to  the  extent  of  the  territory,  and 
the  aid  of  European  powers  jealous  of  British  ascendency,  enabled  them  completely  to 
succeed.  Their  independence  was  recognised  by  Britain  in  1783,  and  they  have  since 
formed  a great  and  prosperous  state,  rapidly  growing  in  numbers  and  wealth.  The 
southern  states,  subject  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  had  ample  grounds  of  discontent,  which 
fermented  in  the  minds  of  the  people ; who,  however,  inured  to  the  yoke,  would  have 
been  long,  probably,  of  attempting  to  shake  it  off,  had  not,  in  1808,  the  family  of  Napoleon 
usurped  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  colonies,  secured  by  British  maritime  ascendency,  repelled 
this  claim,  and,  while  they  professed  allegiance  to  Ferdinand,  declined  to  acknowledge  the 
provisional  government  established  in  the  mother  country.  The  Cortes,  however,  claimed 
the  same  supremacy  as  before  ; and  as  they  were  supported  by  all  the  Americans  of  Spanish 
origin,  a long  and  desperate  struggle  was  maintained.  It  issued,  however,  in  the  complete 
independence  of  all  the  great  states  on  the  continent  of  America,  Spain  retaining  only  her 
insuiar  possessions.  Even  Brazil  has  been  separated  from  Portugal  on  the  condition  of 
being  governed  by  a different  branch  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  Thus  Europe  retains  her 
dominion  only  over  the  West  India  islands,  over  a large  extent  of  North  America  still 
held  by  Britain,  and  a smaller  one  claimed  by  Russia.  All  the  rest  is  held  by  people  of 
European  origin,  indeed,  but  who,  born  and  educated  in  America,  consider  themselves  as 
entirely  belonging  to  that  continent 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

5540.  The  pcMtical  state  of  America  presents  some  striking  features  and  contrasts.  The 
native  tribes,  who  still  survive,  are  partly  held  in  subjection  by  Europeans  ; but  the  greater 
number  still  wander  over  their  extensive  wilds,  either  in  rude  independence,  or  ruled,  some- 
times very  despotically,  by  their  chiefs  and  cacique*.  The  European  colonists,  who  form 
now  by  much  the  most  numerous  and  important  part  of  the  population,  were  long  held  in 
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subjection  to  the  mother  countries,  the  chief  of  which  were  Spain  and  Britain;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them,  by  events  which  have  just  been  detailed,  have  now  established  their 
independence.  These  new  states  have  adopted  very  generally  the  republican  form,  to 
which  even  Brazil,  though  professedly  a limited  monarchy,  seems  strongly  inclined.  A 
third  political  element  is  formed  by  the  negroes  imported  from  Africa,  and  held  in  a state 
of  the  most  complete  bondage.  A numerous  body  of  them,  however,  in  one  of  the  finest 
West  India  islands,  have  emancipated  themselves,  and  become  the  ruling  people ; while 
Britain  is  preparing  to  bestow  liberty  and  political  rights  on  that  large  number  by  whom 
her  islands  are  cultivated. 


Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

5541.  Industry  and  commerce  throughout  America  exist  under  very  peculiar  forms. 
Few  of  the  native  tribes  have  made  any  advance  beyond  the  hunting  state.  Previous 
to  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  no  animals  appear  to  have  been  tamed  for  the  use  of  man,  ex- 
cept the  lama  and  vicuna.  If  among  many  tribes  the  females  were  compelled  to  practise  a 
species  of  rude  agriculture,  many  others  depended  entirely  on  the  spontaneous  produce 
of  the  soil,  — the  banana  in  the  tropical  countries,  roots  and  berries  in  the  northern  districts. 
If  some  nations,  especially  the  Peruvians,  produce  fabrics  of  considerable  value,  none 
of  them  forms  an  object  of  exchange  with  civilised  nations.  Their  only  traffic  consists 
in  bartering  furs  and  skins,  the  products  of  the  chase,  for  European  brandy,  arms,  and 
toys. 

5542.  The  colonies  founded  by  Europeans  in  America  present  a much  more  flourishing 
aspect.  As  they  brought  with  them  the  arts  and  industry  of  civilised  life,  and  found  abun- 
dance of  uncultivated  land  upon  which  to  employ  them,  they  have  made  a more  rapid 
progress  in  wealth  and  population  than  almost  any  other  people  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
The  want  of  labourers,  however,  has  impelled  them  not  only  to  treat  with  great  severity 
the  natives  of  America,  but  to  open  with  Africa  a cruel  trade  in  slaves,  by  which  many 
millions  of  negroes  have  been  dragged  from  their  native  country,  and  doomed  to  the 
most  severe  and  degrading  toil.  The  industry  of  colonial  America  is  almost  entirely 
agricultural,  carried  on  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  markets  of  Europe  with  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  rich  tropical  products ; in  exchange  for  which,  and  for  the 
timber,  hides,  and  furs  of  the  northern  regions,  they  receive  all  the  variety  of  manufactures 
which  the  improved  industry  of  Europe  so  abundantly  produces. 

Skct.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State . 

5543.  The  civil  and  social,  like  the  political,  state  of  America  is  strikingly  varied,  accord- 
ing to  the  races,  belonging  to  remote  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  whom  her  territory  is  peopled. 
The  native  tribes,  who  are  still  suffered  to  occupy  extensive  regions,  claimed  but  not  occu- 
pied by  Europeans,  exist  generally  in  the  savage  state,  displaying  all  its  bold  and  terrible, 
yet  sometimes  engaging,  characteristics.  Even  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  being 
mostly  of  humble  rank,  and  dwelling  in  remote  villages,  display  few  remains  of  the  degree 
of  civilisation  which  distinguished  those  empires. 

5544.  The  Euro}>ean  colonists , who  are  now  in  possession  of  almost  all  America,  retain 
generally  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  mother  country,  somewhat  modified  by  their  pecu- 
liar situation.  The  absence  of  any  old  nobility  or  other  aristocratic  distinctions  has  diffused 
through  them  a very  general  feeling  of  independence  and  equality,  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  republican  institutions  now  so  generally  established.  The  same  cause  is 
represented  as  rendering  the  tone  of  society  less  refined  and  polished  than  in  Europe.  The 
people,  however,  have  shown  themselves  active  and  enterprising,  fully  capable  of  availing 
themselves  of  all  the  advantages  which  their  situation  presents.  Even  the  Spanish  Ame- 
ricans, who,  while  under  the  sw*ay  of  the  mother  country,  were  accused  of  voluptuous 
indolence,  have  shown  no  want  of  energy,  either  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  or  in  the 
internal  contests  which  have  since  unfortunately  arisen. 

5545.  The  negroes  imported  from  Africa,  and  held  in  oppressive  bondage,  have  scarcely 
room  to  display  any  decided  character.  They  retain  the  rude  habits  and  superstitious 
ideas,  joined  often  to  warmth  of  heart  and  amiable  feelings.  Even  those  who  have  obtained 
emancipation,  being  still  held  as  a despised  and  inferior  caste,  can  scarcely  attain  that  self- 
respect  which  is  the  parent  of  many  of  the  virtues. 

5546.  The  establishment  of  these  three  great  races  in  this  country  has  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  numerous  mixed  classes,  in  which  the  blood  and  complexion  of  the  European,  Indian, 
and  negro  are  variously  compounded.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  the  distinction  of  ranks, 
lias  been  founded  an  aristocracy  of  colour,  in  which  white  holds  the  first  place,  and  each 
individual,  as  his  complexion  deviates  from  that  standard,  sinks  in  the  scale  of  society.  The 
degrees  in  which  it  is  departed  from  have  been  carefully  counted,  minute  subdivisions 
formed,  and  various  terms,  mulatto,  mestizo,  zambo,  Sic.,  invented  to  express  them.  In  the 
course  of  the  recent  struggle  for  independence  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  more  liberal  and 
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rational  ideas  have  made  some  progress ; but  in  North  America,  it  is  lamentable  to  state 
that  this  barbarous  prejudice  still  continues  in  full  force. 

Sect.  VII.  Languages. 

5547.  The  American  languages  being  little  known,  and  rude,  afford  very  little  room  for 
observation.  They  have  been  provisionally  classed  in  eleven  groups:  — 

1.  The  languages  of  the  Northern  region  of  South  America.  2.  The  languages  of  the 
Peruvian  region.  3.  Those  of  the  Guarani- Brazilian  region.  4.  Those  of  the  Orinoco, 
Amazonian,  or  Andes-Parime.  5.  The  languages  of  Guatimala.  6.  Of  the  Mexican 
region.  7.  Of  the  central  plain  of  North  America,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  east  and 
west.  8.  Of  the  Missouri- Colombian  region.  9.  The  languages  of  the  Alleghany  region, 
and  of  the  Lakes.  10.  Those  of  the  Western  coast  of  North  America.  11.  Those  of  the 
Northern  region  of  North  America,  including  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  Tchukches,  American 
and  Asiatic. 


C«AF.  1 1. 

BRITISH  AMERICA. 

5548.  The  part  of  America  now  belonging  to  Great  Britain  is  an  assemblage  of  vast, 
ill-defined,  and  straggling  territories,  the  remnant  of  that  mighty  empire  of  wliich  the  great 
insurrection  deprived  her.  Even  in  their  present  dismembered  state,  however,  their  extent 
and  capacities  might,  and  probably  will,  enable  them  one  day  to  surpass  the  greatest  of  the 
now  existing  European  monarchies. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

5549.  Of  the  existing  British  empire  in  America  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise extent  and  limits.  The  base  line  may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  the  river  Sl  Lawrence, 
and  the  great  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior.  These,  unless  at  a few  points, 
separate  the  British  territory  from  the  United  States ; but  there  is  to  the  south  of  it  one  great 
angle,  consisting  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  wliich  has  been  withheld  from  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  remains  attaclied  to  Britain.  The  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence,—Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  the  theatre  of  the  greatest 
fishery  in  the  world,  — are  also  British,  some  fishing  privileges  being  allowed  to  other  nations. 
On  the  continent,  Britain  claims  the  right  to  occupy  the  immense  space  extending  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  die  newly  discovered  Arctic  Ocean.  Such  an  occupation,  however,  even  in 
a prospective  view,  is  so  distant,  that  to  include  the  whole  tract  would  be  clearly  premature. 
We  reserve,  therefore,  for  a separate  chapter,  the  regions  still  held  by  the  native  tribes  of 
America.  The  actual  occupation  extends  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  of  part  of  Lake  Erie  ; and  it  reaches,  though  only  in  some  instances, 
thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  interior.  The  Company  wliich  enjoys  the  exclusive  trade  of 
Hudson’s  Bay,  maintains  several  forts  on  its  western  shore.  Further,  both  they  and  the 
Canada  Company  have  small  forts  on  the  leading  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior,  called 
houses,  where  they  are  secure  against  the  attack  of  the  Indians  scattered  over  the  expanse  of 
these  desolate  wilds,  and  can  form  a store  of  the  articles  necessary  for  the  fur  trade.  Beyond 
this  occupancy  they  have  not  attempted  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction,  nor,  as  has  lately 
appeared,  could  a peaceable  colony  form  itself  without  imminent  danger  from  these  rude 
tenants  of  the  wild. 
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5550.  The  climate  is  very  severe,  much  exceeding  what  is  felt  under  the  same  latitude  in 
the  old  continent.  Lower  Canada  for  six  and  Upper  Canada  for  five  months  of  the  year 
have  a mean  temperature  below  the  freezing  point,  and  are  buried  in  perpetual  snow  ; yet 
after  that  period  the  sun  breaks  out  with  such  force,  that  large  crops  of  the  most  valuable 
grain  can  be  raised  on  the  great  extent  of  fertile  land  of  which  the  territory  consists. 
Upper  Canada,  from  a careful  survey  made  with  a view  to  emigration,  has  been  found 
particularly  valuable  ; finely  w atered,  clad  with  immense  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  con- 
taining about  ten  millions  of  acres  capable  of  culture.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
are  well  wooded  countries,  but  less  fertile ; and  though  the  winters  ore  less  severe,  the  heavy 
fogs  that  prevail  for  a great  part  of  the  year  are  still  more  disagreeable  tlian  the  frosts  and 
snows  of  Canada. 

5551.  The  surface  of  this  extensive  region  is  not  very  much  varied.  Two  chains  of  hills 
cross  Canada,  each  parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  one  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  including  all  its  most  fertile  and  productive  valleys;  the  other  at  about  200  miles' 
distance,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  province.  Some  chains  also  cross  the  more  northern 
regions ; but  upon  the  whole  they  may  be  considered  as  a prolongation  of  the  great  level  of 
the  Missouri,  bounded  still  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  reach  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  continent. 

5552.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  the  principal  feature  of  this  region,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
river  channels  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  begins.  It  has  been  held  to 
issue  from  Lake  Superior,  a vast  body  of  water,  fed  by  about  fifty  streams  of  which  the 
St.  Louis  and  Grand  Portage  Rivers  are  the  principal ; but,  in  fact,  the  lakes  are  merely 
connected  by  short  canals  through  which  the  surplus  waters  of  one  are  poured  into  the 
other.  These  canals  bear  the  local  names  of  St.  Clair,  Detroit,  Niagara,  Ac.  The  last  is 
distinguished  by  its  falls,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  From  Lake  Ontario  to  Mont- 
real the  river  is  broken  by  a succession  of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  rapids,  which  render 
navigation  very  dangerous.  It  is  after  passing  Montreal  that  it  rolls  in  full  grandeur  in  a 
deep  continuous  channel,  conveying  large  ships  and  rafts  down  to  Quebec.  The  navigation 
is  blocked  up  for  half  the  year  by  the  ice,  which  even  in  spring  encumbers  it  for  some  weeks 
with  floating  fragments.  The  only  considerable  tributaries  arc  the  Ottawa,  which  traverses 
a great  part  of  Canada,  and  the  Saguenay,  which  falls  in  about  a hundred  miles  below 
Quebec. 

5553.  Lakes , in  Canada,  are  on  a greater  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ; and 
the  united  chain  forms  a vast  inland  sea  of  fresh  water.  The  outermost  and  largest  is  Lake 
Superior,  381  miles  in  length,  and  161  broad.  Lake  Huron,  with  a varied  outline  and 
numerous  islands,  is  218  by  180.  From  its  western  angle,  the  long  lake  of  Michigan 
stretches  southward  into  the  United  States'  territory.  From  its  southern  extremity, 
the  winding  stream  of  Detroit  connects  it  with  Lake  Erie,  which  is  231  miles  by  63. 
Lastly,  the  channel  of  Niagara  carries  on  the  chain  to  Lake  Ontario,  which,  though  the 
smallest,  is  still  vast,  being  171  miles  by  59J.  These  lakes  are  remarkably  deep,  clear,  and 
transparent : frigates  have  been  built,  and  a naval  war  waged,  on  them ; and  at  present 
superb  steam  packets  navigate  them.  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  are  about  600  feet  above 
the  Atlantic.  Their  depth  is  very  extraordinary,  estimated  by  Darby  in  some  places  at  900 
feet.  Erie  is  only  about  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  depth  not  more  than  200  feet.  On 
the  other  side,  in  the  interior  from  Lake  Superior,  arc  several  smaller  lakes,  of  which  the 
principal  is  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  w hose  winding  shores  are  300  miles  in  circumference. 
Farther  to  the  north  is  Lake  Winnipeg,  270  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  eighty 
to  fifteen  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  name  signifies  muddy,  and  is  descriptive  of 
its  waters.  There  is  a water  communication  with  Lake  Superior  by  the  rivers  Winnipeg 
and  La  Pluie ; but  in  the  course  of  it  Major  Long  found  seventy-two  portages,  in  which 
the  canoes  must  be  taken  on  shore,  and  dragged  over  land. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography . 

Subsect.  1.  Geology. 

5554.  Canada.  — On  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Gasp£  to  some  miles  above 
Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  the  whole  country  presents  high  mountains,  valleys,  and 
forests.  These  mountains  appear  equally  as  lofty  as  any  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  of  which 
range  they  form  a part.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite,  greywacke,  clay  slate,  and 
transition  limestone.  The  lower  islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  mere  inequalities  of  the 
vast  body  of  granite  which  occasionally  protrudes  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  Ka- 
mouraska  Island,  and  the  Penguins,  in  particular,  exhibit  this  appearance ; and  in  the  forest 
of  Kamouraaka  huge  bodies  of  granite  rise  into  sharp  conical  hUls,  one  of  which  is  500  feet 
high.  At  St.  Roch  the  post-road  leads  for  more  than  a mile  under  a perpendicular  ridge 
of  granite,  300  feet  high.  The  city  of  Quebec  is  situated  on  a promontory,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  formed  by  that  river  and  the  St.  Charles.  The  extremity  of 
the  headland  is  called  Cape  Diamond,  whose  highest  point  rises  345  feet  above  the  level  of 
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the  water.  It  is  composed  of  grey  granite,  containing  in  cavities  rock  crystals,  and  a 
species  of  dark-coloured  clay  slate.  The  north  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec, 
exhibits  trap  rock,  clay  slate,  and  occasionally  granite ; the  latter  is  considered  to  prevail  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  particularly  as  forming  the  base  of  the  mountains  of 
Labrador,  and  of  the  country  north  of  Quebec.  Cape  Tourment,  thirty  miles  from  Quebec, 
is  a round  massive  mountain  of  granite  1000  feet  high.  As  we  approach  Quebec,  a reddish 
or  greyish  black  clay  slate  appears  as  the  prevailing  rock,  and  it  forms  the  bed  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Kingston  and  Niagara  Boulders  of  granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  syenite, 
trap,  and  marble,  occur  in  the  same  extensive  region.  Above  the  rapids  of  Richelieu 
a flat  country  prevails,  until  we  reach  Queenston  Heights.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of 
the  lowlands  is  apparently  alluvial ; and  twenty  to  fifty-five  feet  rise  of  the  waters  would 
nearly  cover  the  whole  country  betweeen  the  Alleghanies  and  the  highlands  of  the  north. 
The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are,  the  Belccil  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  about 
1000  feet  high.  The  mountain  is  an  abrupt  termination  of  a branch  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, and  divides  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  from  the  sources  of  the  rivers  St.  Francis 
and  Tamasca.  The  mountain  to  which  Montreal  owes  its  name,  the  rocks  of  which  appear 
to  be  principally  trap  accompanied  by  limestone,  is  another  exception.  Whenever  rapids 
occur,  we  find  the  elevation  of  the  country  increasing,  and  limestone  generally  accompanies 
the  prevailing  rocks.  The  step  of  country  formed  by  the  limestone  ridge,  which  commences 
at  Queenston  Heights,  and  which  rests  upon  a bluish  clay  slate,  is  elevated  about  350  feet 
above  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  ; and  the  upper  country,  the  base  of  which  is  limestone,  is 
generally  level,  until  we  approach  the  high  lands  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan. 
The  limestone  rocks  of  the  Manitoulin  Islands,  in  Lake  Huron,  contains  similar  organic 
remains  (those  of  mountain  limestone)  to  those  that  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  limestone 
rocks  which  prevail  at  the  base  of  the  island  of  Anticosti.  Along  the  north  coast  of  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Superior,  granite  predominates.  Indications  of  volcanic  eruptions  arc 
said  to  occur  at  St.  Paul’s  Bay,  and  on  the  mountains  north  of  Quebec.  The  great  earth- 
quake of  1663  is  said  to  have  overturned  a chain  of  sandstone  mountains  300  miles  long, 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  levelled  them  with  the  plains. 

5555.  Canada  is  considered  rich  in  minerals.  PetalUe , a rare  mineral,  was  found  by 
Dr.  Lyon  near  York,  in  Upper  Canada  ; beryl  is  found  at  Lake  of  the  Woods  ; Labrador 
felspar , at  Lake  Huron  ; axinite , Hawkesbury  and  Ottawa;  aventuriney  Lake  Huron ; amethyst, 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron;  npatitey  or  phosphate  of  lime,  Fort  Wellington ; arragonile, 
Laclina ; strontian,  in  magnificent  masses,  Erie,  Ontario ; schorl,  St.  Lawrence  ; precious 
and  manganesian  garnet , River  Moira,  Ontario,  &c. ; cornelian,  agate , zeolite,  prehnitc,  Jluor 
spar , barytes , Lake  Superior  ; brown  and  green  coccotite,  Montreal  and  Hull,  Ottawa;  olivine , 
augite , Montreal ; grenatite , Rainy  Lake;  anthophyllite , Fort  Wellington  ; marbles  and  serpen - 
tine  are  common  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  which  exhibits  immense  beds  of 
gypsum,  the  principal  of  which  is  in  Dumfries,  and  quarried  largely  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture. 

5556.  Ores-  — Iron-  Seven  kinds  of  iron  ore  occur  in  Canada ; viz.  magnetic  iron  ore, 
specular  iron  ore,  and  red  iron  ore,  brown  iron  ore,  bog  iron  ore,  sparry  iron  ore,  or  carbon- 
ate of  iron,  and  iron  pyrites.  The  magnetic  iron  ore  has  been  found  abundantly,  but  only 
in  one  place,  where  it  is  smelted,  viz.  in  the  township  of  Marmora  and  Belmont,  in  Upper 
Canada.  Specular  iron  ore.  — The  only  place  where  it  occurs  abundantly  is  close  to  the 
mining  establishment  at  Marmora.  Red  inm  ore  has  been  noticed  in  two  or  three  places, 
but  most  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Henderson's  Lake,  in  the  Gannanoqui,  where  it 
forms  an  extensive  bed  in  old  red  sandstone.  Brown  iron  ore  occurs,  but  in  small  quantity. 
Bog  iron  ore,  which  is  next  in  abundance  to  the  magnetic  iron  ore,  is  found  abundantly 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  particularly  behind  the  two  seigniories  of  Bntiscan  and 
Cliamplain,  in  Lower  Canada.  It  is  the  only  extensive  deposit  of  this  ore  which  has  yet 
been  worked  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the  furnace  at  the  forges  of  St.  Maurice  is  entirely 
supplied  by  it.  Sparry  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  works  of  Marmora, 
where  it  is  worked  chiefly  as  a flux  for  the  furnace.  Iron  jyyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  is 
found  in  many  places,  particularly  abundant  on  an  island  on  the  south  shore  of  Drummond 
Island.  Graphite , also  know  n under  the  names  plumbago , or  black  lead,  which  is  either  pure 
carbon,  or  carbon  united  with  a small  portion  of  iron,  is  found  rather  abundantly  in  the 
towmship  of  Houghborough,  also  at  Hull  on  the  Ottawa.  Ores  of  manganese , in  small 
quantity,  are  mentioned  by  some  authors  ; and  ores  of  silver  are  also  reported,  but  on  doubtful 
authority,  to  have  been  met  with.  Traces  of  copper  ore  and  masses  of  native  copper  have 
been  found,  but  hitherto  no  native  gold  has  been  discovered  in  either  of  the  Canadas.  Ores 
of  antimony  are  reported  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul’s  Bay,  in  Lower  Canada. 
Galena,  or  lead  glance , the  common  ore  of  lead,  has  been  found  in  many  places,  particularly 
near  Lake  Memphremagog,  in  Lower  Canada.  Sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  sink- blende,  occurs  in 
small  quantities  ; and  cinnabar , the  ore  of  mercury,  although  reported  to  have  been  met 
with  on  the  shores  of  I>akes  Eric  and  Michigan,  in  the  United  States,  has  not  been  found 
in  the  Canadian  territories. 
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5557.  Nova  Scotia  appears  to  l>e  based  on  granite , although  tliis  rock  is  almost 
every  where  covered  by  other,  often  more  recent,  formations,  or  appears  only  in  boulders 
on  the  surface.  A transition  slate,  and  grey  wacke,  with  marine  organic  remains,  and  containing 
beds  of  limestone,  and  very  rich  beds  of  iron  ore , covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  : 
the  iron  ore  is  an  oxide,  sometimes  a peroxide,  and  is  often  beautifully  impressed  with 
organic  remains,  and  sometimes  a shell  is  half  moulded  in  the  slate,  and  the  other  half 
adherent  to  the  iron  ore,  thus  proving  their  contemporaneous  formation.  The  samlstone 
formation  is  next  in  extent  after  the  slate.  Part  of  it  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  new 
red  sandstone  and  keuper  formations  of  other  countries ; and  this  part  also  contains  great  beds 
of  gypsum,  from  which  the  gypsum  imported  into  the  United  States  is  derived ; grindstones, 
which  also  form  an  important  article  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  are  obtained 
from  the  same  formation  ; underneath  these  are  beds  of  black  bitumitious  coal,  which  arc 
worked,  and  this  valuable  mineral  is  finding  its  way  into  the  Eastern  states,  both  from  the 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  and  from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  is  separated  only  by 
a very  narrow  strait  from  the  north-eastern  mainland.  As  there  is  no  bituminous  coal,  in 
any  quantity,  hitherto  discovered  in  New  England  ; as  the  Nova  Scotia  grindstones,  having 
already  a great  market  in  the  Atlantic  States,  will  continue  to  maintain  it  on  account  of 
their  excellence  and  of  their  being  so  easily  transported  by  water,  notwithstanding  the 
successful  introduction  of  the  United  States  fine-grained  mica  slate  and  arenaceous 
quartz  rock  for  the  same  purpose  ; and  as  the  gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia  can  always  be  brought 
to  the  Atlantic  ports  cheaper  than  from  the  interior  of  New  York  and  of  the  Western 
States ; it  is  therefore  probable  that  these  interests  will  long  contribute  to  a friendly  inter- 
course between  the  countries.  A trap  formation  abounds  in  Nova  Scotia : although  no- 
where more  than  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  often  not  even  one  mile,  it  stretches  continuously 
130  miles  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  rises  into  stupendous  precipices, 
and  exhibits  basaltic  and  greenstone  columns,  300  or  400  feet  in  height,  and  thus  fixes  a 
barrier  to  the  tides.  These  tides  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  rise  to  the  height  of  sixty 
feet,  and,  whether  ebbing  or  flowing,  rush  with  great  fury  along  this  rocky  coast,  and 
into  the  Bay  of  Mines  and  Chignecto  Bay  and  their  branches,  undermining  and  tearing 
away  immense  masses  of  rocks,  and  piling  them  up  along  the  shores.  The  minerals 
embedded  in  the  trap  afford  a rich  harvest  to  the  mineralogist,  and  probably  no  known  trap 
district  of  North  America  is  richer  in  the  beautiful  minerals  tnat  assist  in  characterising  that 
formation  : thus,  among  others,  the  following  minerals  are  mentioned  as  found  in  the  trap 
formation  : — amethyst,  rock  crystal,  calcedony,  agate,  ciiabasie,  analcime,  laumonite,  mc- 
sotype,  stilbite,  calcareous  spar,  and  specular  iron  ore. 

5558.  New  Brunswick.  — The  geology  of  this  province  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  M‘  Gregor,  limestone,  grey  wacke,  clay  slate,  with  sandstone,  interrupted  occasionally 
by  gneiss,  trap,  and  granite,  seem  to  prevail  on  the  southern  coast.  Among  these,  however, 
limestone  appears  to  predominate.  Marble  of  promising  quality  abounds  at  Kenncbccasis, 
and,  it  is  said,  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Coal  is  plentiful,  and  iron  ore  abounds. 
Graphite,  or  black  lead,  has  been  found,  also  copper  and  manganese  ores.  Gypsum  and  griml - 
stone  are  abundant  near  Chignecto  Basin.  Along  the  shores  of  this  province,  facing  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Chalcur  Bay,  sandstone  prevails.  Grey  sandstone  and  clay 
slate  seem  to  predominate,  as  far  as  Mr.  M‘ Gregor  could  observe,  along  the  course  of  the 
Miramichi  ; among  which  granite,  mica,  quartz,  and  iron  ore  occur.  Agates  and  Jatjters 
are  collected  in  some  places.  Salt  springs  also  have  been  observed. 

5559.  Car*  Breton.  — Mr.  M Gregor  says,  among  the  primitive  rocks  granite  prevails  in 
the  peninsular  country  south-east  of  the  Bras  d'Or ; and  it  probably  forms  the  nucleus  of 
the  highlands  between  this  inlet  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Syenite,  trap,  mica 
slate,  clay  slate,  and  occasionally  quartz,  also  appear  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  Primitive  trap, 
syenite,  and  clay  slate  show  themselves,  together  with  transition  limestone,  grey  wacke, 
gypsum,  and  coal,  generally,  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  The  class  of  secondary*  rocks 
appears,  however,  to  be  the  most  extensive;  and  coal  exists  in  such  abundance,  that  ]>ersons 
unacquainted  with  geology  consider  it  the  predominating  formation  in  the  island.  Coal,  in 
a field  or  fields  of  vast  extent,  abounds  in  the  south-eastern  division  of  the  island,  sur- 
rounded by  carboniferous  limestone,  new  red  sandstone,  Ac.  The  quality  of  this  coal  is 
well  adapted  for  common  fireplaces.  The  extent  or  quality  of  the  coal-fields  north  of  the 
Bras  d'Or  have  not  been  ascertained.  Gypsum  occurs  in  great  plenty  along  the  shore*  of 
the  Bras  d'Or,  at  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
island.  Several  salt  springs  have  been  discovered,  which  vary  in  strength  from  six  to  twelve 
per  cent,  of  salt.  Situated,  says  Mr.  Bouchette,  in  the  centre  of  the  best  fisheries  of  North 
America,  and  where  coal  is  abundant,  the  manufacture  of  salt  promises  to  become  hereafter 
a most  valuable  source  of  wealth  to  the  colony.  Iron  ore  abounds  every  where,  in  the  coal 
district  about  Lingan,  Sydney,  &c.  and  at  Cape  North  and  Aspey  Bay. 

5560.  Prince  Edward  Island.  — The  soil  of  tliis  island  is  fertile;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a stone  on  the  surface  that  will  impede  the  progress  of  the  plough.  There  is  no  limestone 
nor  gypsum,  nor  has  coal  yet  been  discovered,  although  indications  of  its  presence  have  been 
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noticed.  Bed  clay , of  good  quality  for  bricks,  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  island ; and  a strong 
white  clay,  fit  for  the  potter,  is  met  with,  but  not  in  great  quantity.  A solitary  boulder  of 
granite  presents  itself  occasionally  to  the  traveller.  The  base  of  the  island  is  a sandstone, 
which  appears  to  extend  under  the  bed  of  Northumberland  Strait  into  the  northern  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  into  the  eastern  division  of  New  Brunswick,  until  it  is  lost  in  its  line  of 
contact  with  the  granite  base  of  the  Alleghanies,  about  the  river  Nipisighit. 

5561.  Newfoundland.  - — The  only  geognostical  information  we  have  been  able  to  procure 
in  regard  to  this  island  U derived  from  an  u Account  cf  a Journey  across  the  Island  of 
Neufou ndla ncL,  by  W.  E.  Cormack,  Esq.,”  published  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal.  This  enterprising  gentleman,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1832, 
left  Smith’s  Sound,  at  Random  Island,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  accompanied  by  one 
Micinac  Indian ; and,  along  with  two  of  that  tribe,  reached  St.  George's  Harbour  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island  in  the  beginning  of  November  : having  thus  been  the  first  person 
to  travel  across  Newfoundland.  The  first  rocks  met  with  were  granite  and  porphyry,  these 
were  succeeded  by  alternations  of  granite  and  mica  slate,  which  in  their  turn  were  replaced 
by  granite.  Granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  quartz  rock,  occur  in  the 
district  occupied  by  Melville  Lake.  In  the  same  district  there  are  several  kinds  of  secondary 
sandstone,  probably  belonging  to  the  cool  and  red  sandstone  formations.  The  primitive 
rocks  extend  onwards  to  Gower’s  Lake.  From  Gower's  Lake,  by  a series  of  lakes,  to  Rich- 
ardson's Lake,  the  country  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  primitive  rocks ; the  only  indica- 
tions of  secondary  formations  being  in  the  agate  near  Gower's  Lake,  the  basalt  at  Emma’s 
Lake  and  Jeanette’s  Lake,  and  the  indication  of  coal  and  iron  near  Stewart’s  Lake.  A 
serpentine  deposit  is  succeeded  by  a great  tract  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  which  extends 
from  Jameson’s  Like  by  Bathurst’s  Lake,  Wilson’s  Lake,  King  George  the  Fourth’s  Lake, 
to  St.  George’s  Harbour,  in  the  Bay  of  Sc  George,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island. 

5562.  About  the  centre  of  the  island  there  are  several  ridges  of  serpentine,  which  ex- 
hibit this  rock  in  all  its  beautiful  and  numerous  varieties.  The  finest  kinds  occur  on  the 
shores  of  Serpentine  Lake,  and  on  Serpentine  Mountain  and  Jameson’s  Mountain. 

5563.  The  tcest  coast  is  by  far  the  richest  in  minerals.  There  is  coal  of  good  quality  in 
St.  George’s  Bay,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  up  the  South  Barrasway  River. 
There  are  several  salt  springs ; one  about  two  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  up  another 
Barrasway  river,  some  miles  north  of  that  where  the  coal  is  found ; another  a few  miles 
still  farther  north,  up  what  is  called  Rattling  Brook  ; and  a third  at  Port-a-PorC  There 
is  a strong  sulphurous  spring  close  to  the  sea  shore,  about  a mile  north  of  the  Barrasway 
River,  where  the  salt  spring  first  mentioned  is  found.  Gypsum  and  red  ochre  abound 
between  these  rivers  and  Flat  Bay,  at  the  sea  shore ; and  the  former  is  also  found  some 
miles  within  the  country.  There  is  a dark  grey  coloured  marble  found  at  Bay  of  Islands  ; 
but,  from  report,  in  no  great  quantity  near  the  coast.  The  soil  of  Sc  George’s  Bay  is  good, 
and  not  so  rocky  as  in  most  parts  of  the  island.  Mr.  Cormack,  in  allusion  to  the  names  given 
by  him  to  the  mountains  and  lakes  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  adventurous  expedition, 
remarks,  “ I have  used  the  customary  privilege  of  giving  names  to  the  lakes  and  mountains 
I met  with  in  this  hitherto  unexplored  route,  and  these  are  in  compliment  to  distinguished 
individuals  and  private  friends.  The  rocks  I collected  were  examined  by  Professor 
Jameson.” 

5564.  Anticosti  Island  is  said  to  ben  mass  of  limestone  abounding  in  organic  remains. 

5565.  Maodalen  Islands  are  reported  to  be  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  a sandy 
soil,  resting  upon  a sandstone  which  forms  the  prevailing  or  only  rock  in  this  insular  group. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany . 

5566.  Under  this  head  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  in  one  view  North  America, 

exclusive  of  Mexico.  This  portion 
(chiefly,  indeed,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Cordilleras  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tains) has  been  divided  into  three 
principal  regions.  The  extreme 
south,  as  far  as  laC  35°  N.,  is  de- 
signated the  Region  of  Magnolias 
(fg.  898.)  ; the  second,  extending 
to  lat.  50°,  as  that  of  Asters  and 
Solidagos  {fg‘  899.)  ; and  the 
third  as  the  Region  of  Saxifrages 
(Jig.  900. ),  stretching  to  the  Arctic 
Regions.  The  two  former  arc  cer- 
tainly very  characteristic ; but  the 
hitter  is  not  more  distinguished  by 
the  prevalence  of  Saxifrages  than 
are  simitar  lutitudes  in  Europe  and 
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Asia  : the  genera,  indeed,  and  many  of  the  species,  especially  in  the  most  northern  parts, 

being  very  nearly  the  same  in 
all. 

5567.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  North  America 
must,  undoubtedly,  rank  the 
forest  trees,  which  originally 
occupied  so  vast  a portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  country  a few 
years  ago ; but  which  now,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  demand 
for  timber,  and  the  progress  of 
population,  are  sensibly  dimi- 
nished, especially  in  the  more 
inhabited  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Oaks  are  very  numerous, 
and  extend  from  Canada  to  the 
extreme  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  None  of  them, 
however,  can  compare,  as  to  the  quality  of  their  wood,  with  the  British  oak.  They  vary  in 
height,  from  two  feet  to  the  loftiest  timber.  The  Live  Onk  ( Quercus  virtms \ not  found 

north  of  Virginia,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  for  ship- 
building, and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees 
in  America;  next  rank  the  Laurel  Oak  (Q.  fa urifrtia), 
the  Black  Oak  or  Quercitron  ( Q.  tinctorial , especially 
prized  for  its  bark,  the  White  or  Iron  Oak  (Q.  obtusil&ba 
and  Q.  alba)*  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Scarlet  Oak  (Q.  coccinea),  which  is  a very  large 
tree,  and  whose  foliage,  changing  in  autumn  to  a bright 
red,  gives  the  woods  a highly  picturesque  appearance. 

5568.  The  White  Elm  of  Michaux  ( Ulmus  ameri- 
cana } is  among  the  most  graceful  and  most  majestic 
of  American  forest  trees.  The  Red  or  Slippery  Elm 
( Ulmus  fulva)  delights  in  a dry  situation,  as  the  pre- 
ceding prefers  a moist  one. 

5569.  Of  Ashes*  eight  species  are  enumerated  by  Pursh, 
and  ten  of  Acer,  or  Maple,  including  the  Negundo, 
among  which  the  Sugar  Maple  is  well  known  for  it* 
copious  saccliarine  sap,  yielding  a valuable  sugar.  The 
Hickory  Tribe  afford  fruit,  as  well  as  timber,  which 
latter  is  employed  for  various  mechanical  and  economical 
purpose*.  The  Juglans  nigra  is  called  the  Black  Wal- 
nut ; J.  cinerca,  the  Bitter  nut,  Oil  nut,  and  White 

uxenuoat.  Walnut ; J.  olivacformis,  the  Illinois  nut,  much  prized  in 

the  Southern  States  for  its  delicious  kernel ; J.  sulcata,  the  thick-shelled  or  Bark  Hickory ; 
J.  alba,  the  shag  bark  Hickory  ; J.  tomentosa,  Mocker  nut,  or  common  Hickory  ; J.  amura, 
the  Bitter  nut ; J.  porcino,  Pig  nut,  whose  tough  wood  is  formed  into  narrow  slips  and 
used  as  brooms;  J.  aquatica,  Water  nut,  or  Bitter  nut  Hickory  ; and,  lastly,  J.  niyristicfv- 
formis,  or  Nutmeg  Hickory. 

5570.  The  Pine  Tribe  are  of  acknowledged  importance  in  a commercial  point  of  view  ; 
their  timber,  especially  from  the  British  settlements,  being  largely  exported.  Beside*  those 
of  the  United  States,  of  which  an  ample  account  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Michaux, 
we  possess,  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  P.  Balsamea,  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir,  Fir  balsam, 
or  American  Silver  Fir;  the  P.  canadensis,  or  Hemlock  Spruce;  P.  nigra.  Black  or 
Double  Spruce,  of  which  spruce  beer  is  so  abundantly  made ; the  P.  rubra ; the  P.  alba,  or 
White  Spruce;  P.  resinosa,  the  Pitch  Pine;  P.  Banksiana,  the  Scrub  or  Grey  Pine; 
P.  Strobus,  the  Weymouth  Pine  ; P.  pendula,  the  Black  Larch  ; and  P.  tnicrocarpa,  or  Red 
Larch.  But  of  all  the  known  Pines,  that  which  has  been  recently  discovered  to  the  westward 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  is  the  most  remarkable.  This  most  princely  of 
the  genus,  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  American  vegetation,  attains  the  enormous  height 
of  from  170  to  2*20  feet,  with  a trunk  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  and  its  cones 
are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  measuring  ten  inches  round  their  thickest  part. 
The  trunk  is  remarkably  straight  and  destitute  of  branches  till  within  a short  space  of  the 
top,  which  forms  almost  a perfect  umbel.  The  wood  is  of  fine  quality,  and  yields  a large 
portion  of  resin.  Growing  trees  of  this  species,  that  have  been  partly  burned  by  the 
natives  to  save  the  trouble  of  cutting  other  fuel  (a  practice  to  which  they  are  greatly 
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addicted)  produce  a substance  which  Mr.  Douglas  says  he  is  afraid  to  call  sugar,  but  which 
greatly  resembles  it.  The  tree  grows  abundantly  two  degrees  south  of  the  Columbia 
River,  in  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Umptqua  tribe  of  Indians.  The  seeds  are  gathered 
by  the  natives  in  autumn,  pounded,  and  baked  into  a sort  of  cake,  which  is  considered  a 
luxury.  The  saccharine  substance  is  used  in  seasoning  dishes,  in  the  same  way  as  sugar  is 
in  civilised  countries. 

5571.  The  Locust  Tree  ( ltobinia  Pseudo-Acacia ) Q tg.  901.)  so  ignorantly  vaunted  by 
Mr.  Cobbett,  as  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Eng. 
land,  and  even  of  Scotland,  is,  indeed,  in  its  native 
country,  a most  valuable  as  well  as  beautiful  tree. 

557-.  The  Tulip  Tree  ( Liriodendron  tutipifera)  is 
one  of  the  noblest  denizens  of  the  American  forests, 
attaining  a height  of  eighty  feet,  clothed  with  a light 
green  and  very  peculiarly  formed  foliage,  and  bearing 
flowers  as  large  a%  and  not  inaptly  resembling,  those  of 
a tulip. 

5573.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Kalmias,  with 
other  shrubs  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family, 
abound  in  the  swamps  of  North  America,  and  form, 
with  I heir  evergreen  foliage  and  lovely  flowers,  some 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  our  parterres  and  pleasure- 
grounds  ; and  our  gardens  are  indebted  to  the  north- 
west side  of  America  for  the  variety  of  beautiful  I’ent- 
stemons,  (Enothcras,  Giltias,  and  Collomias  which  have 
been  lately  introduced  to  them,  as  well  as  Kibes  san- 
guineum,  Eschscholtzia  californica,  three  species  of  Calochortus,  Gaultheria  Shullon,  and 
numerous  Lupines ; almost  all  the  discovery  of  the  indefatigable  Douglas. 

5574.  Two  remarkable  genera  of  plants,  peculiar  to  North  America,  must  not  pass  alto- 
gether  unnoticed:  the  one  ( Sarracenia ) consisting  of  sis  species,  and  extending  from 
New  Orleans  to  Canada ; the  other  { Dimum)  is  confined,  we  believe,  to  one  spot,  the 
vicinity  of  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina.  The  Sarracenia  (fig.  902.),  or  Side-saddle 

flower,  grows  in  swampy  places  j its  leaves  are  not  flat,  like  those 
of  most  plants,  but  tubular  and  enlarged  upwards,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a pitcher  in  shape;  the  mouth  of  this  orifice  is  sheltered 
by  a lid,  like  a cap  or  helmet.  These  leaves,  notwithstanding  the 
wet  places  of  growth  of  the  parent  plant,  which  would  not  seem 
to  require  any  reservoir  of  moisture  to  supply  its  wants,  are  always 
more  than  half  filled  with  water.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
what  are  the  properties  of  this  fluid,  which  render  it  so  inviting  to 
insects;  but  myriads  do  enter,  and  die  there ; for  no  sooner  has  an 
individual  entered  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  than  he  is  apparently 
urged  forwards  by  the  rapidity  of  the  descent,  and  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  neck  of  the  tube’  lieing  covered  with  thickly  set  hairs, 
all  pointing  downwards,  so  that  his  struggles  to  return  are  ef- 
fectually prevented  by  the  inverted  position  of  these  hairs,  and  fatigue  presently  makes  him 
drop  into  the  watery  abyss  below. 

5575.  The  Dionasa  inuscipula  (fig.  903.),  for  there  is  only  one  species  (or  Amcnau. 

- . Fly  Trap),  possesses  a most  curious  apparatus  for  entrapping  in- 

903  Iertfc  The  genus  is  somewhat  allied  to  our  Silene  or  Catchfly, 
and  bears  at  the  extremity  of  each  of  its  long  green  leaves,  which 
lie  spreading  on  the  ground,  a pair  of  large,  thick,  fleshy  lobes, 
united  together  by  their  base,  and  fringed  at  the  margins  with  a 
row  of  long  and  slender  spines.  One  might  fancy  that  this  plant 
gave  the  first  idea  of  our  rat-trap,  and  its  mode  of  operating  is 
very  nearly  the  same.  No  sooner  docs  a fly  alight  upon  the  centre 
y -J--  between  the  two  lobes,  than  these  suddenly  converge,  the  spines 
iff  meet  and  clasp  one  within  another,  and  the  poor  insect  suffers 

K Y imprisonment  and  death.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  touch- 
ing  these  lobes  with  a pin,  a straw,  or  any  small  object ; but  this 
is  chiefly  observable  in  fire  warm  weather ; the  contractile  power 
being  very  weak  in  winter.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  these  decaying  carcases  are  serviceable  to  the  plant  by  ad- 
»“*-*  *'■  "Via.  ministering  a peculiar  air  to  it ; and  Mr.  Knight,  a nurseryman, 
near  London,  found  that  a growing  specimen  of  Dion*.,  upon  whose  leaves  he  laid  fine 
filaments  of  raw  beef,  was  much  more  luxuriant  in  its  growth  than  an  mdmdual  not  so 

,rt5576.  With  regard  to  the  east  side  of  the  British  settlements  in  North  America,  “ the 
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plants  of  Upper  Canada,*’  says  Dr.  Richardson,  in  a letter  to  us,  “ extend  to  the  south  end 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  lat.  50°  to  51°,  where  the  Oak,  Canada  Pine,  and  several  other  remark- 
able vegetables  disappear.  Then,  to  the  westward  of  this  district  lie  the  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Peace  River  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  uniting  with  the  Prairie  country  of  the  Missouri  to  the  southward. 
This  district  being  open,  with  interspersed  clumps  of  wood  only,  has  a peculiar  vegetation, 
containing  several  of  Nuttall’s  plants,  gathered  on  the  Missouri.  It  is  the  Buffalo  district. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  yield  alpine  plants,  and  the  country  to  the  westward  of  them  pro- 
duces Mr.  Douglas’s  plants,  which  are  also  peculiar.  A line  drawn  from  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  Falls  of  the  Saskatchawan,  and  from  thence  to  the  w est  end  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  cuts  off  a portion  of  country,  bounded  to  the  eastward  by  Hudson's  Bay,  to 
the  southward  by  Upper  Canada,  and  to  the  northward  by  Chesterfield  Inlet  and  Great 
Slave  Lake.  This  district  is  more  or  less  rocky,  abounds  in  lakes  and  swamps  and  riven, 
and  is  thickly  wooded.  There  is  little  variety  in  its  plants,  which  are  nearly  those  of  La- 
brador, and  it  is  the  district  which  has  more  peculiarly  borne  the  name  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Lands.  To  the  northward  of  it  the  Barren  Grounds  extend  to  the  sea-coast.  The 

vegetation  in  all  the  open  parts  of  the  Barren  Grounds  is  arctic ; but  some  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  plants  are  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  where  there  are  collections  of  alluvial  soil, 
sheltered  by  high  lands.  This  alluvial  soil  is  so  abundant  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  that 
many  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  plants  and  thick  groves  of  White  Spruce  grow  as  far  north  as 
lat.  68^°.  The  shores  of  Behring's  Straits  are  similar  in  soil  and  climate  to  the  Barren 
Grounds, "and  I should  class  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  with  the  island  of  Anticosti 
and  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  along  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  district." 

5577.  An  article  of  foody  extensively  used  by  the  Canadian  hunters  in  the  arctic  and 
subarctic  regions  of  North  America,  is  afforded  by  some  species  of  Lichen,  all  belonging  to  a 

distinct  tribe,  indeed,  of  the  Liverworts,  and  now 
constituting  the  genus  Umbilicaria.  It  was  this 
which,  under  the  name  of  Tripe  de  Roche 
(Jig.  904.),  is  described  as  supporting  for  many 
days  our  enterprising  countrymen.  Captain  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson,  and  some 
of  their  companions,  wrben  they  were  in  that 
country  exposed  to  the  most  unparalleled  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  from  a want  of  every  other 
aliment;  while  other  individuals  of  the  same 
party  perished,  incapable  of  subsisting  upon  so 
wretched  a diet. 

5578.  The  most  northerly  land  belonging  to  North  America  that  has  yet  been  explored, 
if  we  except  Greenland,  is  Melville  Island,  in  lat.  75°,  belonging  to  which  Mr.  Brown  has 

enumerated  130  species,  including  Cryptogami®.  The 
whole  of  the  genera  and  most  of  the  species  are  such  as 
are  common  to  high  northern  regions,  or  the  most  elevated 
mountains  of  the  southern  ones.  Many  are  found  upon 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  is  the  case  with  that  very  sin- 
gular vegetable,  the  Saxifraga  flagel laris  (Jig.  905.),  whose 
long  runners,  radiating  from  a central  plant,  like  the  legs 
from  the  body  of  a spider,  induced  our  sailors  to  cal!  it  the 
Spider  Plant. 

5579.  Greenland  is  not  generally  considered  as  part  of 
America ; but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  botanical l y speak- 
ing. Its  Flora  is  very  similar,  but  there  is  this  remarkable 
peculiarity  attached  to  it,  namely,  that  it  contains  Heath 
(CaUuna  vulgaris),  while  no  part  of  America  Proper  bears 
one  of  the  genus. 

5580.  The  most  northerly  speck  of  land  that  has  yet  been  visited  by  our  arctic  navigators 
(though,  perhaps,  not  strictly  belonging  to  America)  is  Ross’s  Islet,  a little  spot  in  lat.  81°, 
and  its  produce  of  plants,  half  a dozen  in  number,  is  chiefly  Lichens.  But  beyond  this,  a 
vegetation  has  been  found,  of  a most  singular  nature  as  to  its  place  of  growth  and  its  near- 
ness to  the  pole.  At  first  sight  it  would  hardly  be  recognised  for  a vegetable  at  all.  But 
it  is  formed  from  a seed  or  sporule,  it  imbibes  nutriment  from  external  organs,  how-ever 
minute  these  may  be,  it  is  destitute  of  locomotion,  it  grows,  bears  seed,  and  dies  ! But 
what  is  its  place  of  growth  ? In  lat.  82°,  where  Captain  Parry  found  it  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  — 

* There,  where  the  north  congeals  his  watery  mast, 

Piles  high  his  snows,  and  floors  his  seas  with  glass,’*  — 

there,  where,  we  may  say,  there  is  no  land,  no  rocks,  no  earth,  to  which  it  can  be  attached, 
does  it  inhabit  the  snow  itself ; and,  from  the  circumstance  of  many  miles  of  surface  and  twelve 
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feet  in  depth  being  tinged  with  it,  it  has  received  the  name  of  Red  Snow*  ( Protococcus 
nivalis).  It  was  again  collected  and  brought  home  by  Parry's  second  expedition,  having 
been  observed,  not  only  growing  on  snow,  but  attached  to  stones  and  mosses,  covering  them 
with  a thin  red  gelatinous  crust ; during  the  third  voyage,  this  highly  interesting  plant  was 
found  in  greater  abundance,  perhaps,  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  in  a situation  still 
more  remarkable,  for  it  was  on  the  floes  of  ice,  extending  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their 
progress,  and  in  such  profusion,  and  so  completely  embedded  in  the  snow,  that  distinct  red 
lines  were  left  by  the  track  of  the  boats  or  sledges  on  the  surface ; thus  it  vegetates  in  the 
most  northern  regions  to  which  man  has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  and  flourishing  most 
in  an  element  (or  rather  a state  of  an  element)  in  which  no  other  vegetable,  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  can  exist. 


Subsxct.  3.  Zoology. 

5.58 1.  The  geographic  range  of  the  quadrupeds  belonging  to  this  distant  portion  of  the 
British  dominions  lias  already  occupied  our  attention.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to 
notice  a few  of  those  whose  furs  constitute  an  important  branch  of  commerce,  and  admi- 
nister so  greatly  to  our  individual  comfort.  On  this  head,  the  invaluable  work  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson ( Northern  Zoology,  vol.  i.)  again  supplies  us  with  the  latest  and  best  information. 

5582.  The  larger  quadrupeds  now  known  in  this  part  of  America  are  the  Barren- Ground, 
the  Black,  and  the  Grisly  Bears,  the  Prong-homed  Antelope,  the  American  Bison,  the 
Moose  Deer,  and  the  Carabou  or  American  Reindeer.  The  lesser,  in  which  are  comprised 
the  greater  number  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  are  the  Otter,  Racoon,  Badger,  Ermine, 
Fisher,  Beaver,  different  species  of  Marmots  and  Squirrels,  with  a great  variety  of  Wolves 
and  Foxes. 

5583.  The  Barren- Ground  Bear  appears  confined  to  those  dreary  regions  which  bear 
its  name,  lying  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Great  Slave  Lake:  it  is  of  a dusky 
brown,  and  besides  being  larger  than  the  black  species,  has  longer  soles.  It  feeds,  like 
the  Polar  Bear,  occasionally  upon  fish,  and  during  the  autumn  frequents  the  sea  coast 
for  this  purpose  in  considerable  numbers.  These  bears  are  much  dreaded  by  the  Indians, 
who  carefully  avoid  burning  bones  in  their  hunting  encampments,  lest  the  smell  should 
attract  them.  Dr.  Richardson  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  of  an  old  Indian,  who,  while 
seated  at  the  door  of  his  hut,  pitched  upon  the  bank  of  a small  stream,  was  surprised  by 
perceiving  a large  bear  coming  to  the  opposite  side,  attentively  surveying  him.  **  The 
poor  Indian  considered  himself  in  great  danger,  and  having  no  one  to  assist  him  but  his 
aged  wife,  made  a speech  to  the  following  effect : ■ — * Oh  bear ! I never  did  you  any  harm  ; 
I have  always  had  the  highest  respect  for  you  and  your  relations,  and  never  killed  any  one 
of  them  except  through  necessity.  Go  away,  good  bear,  and  let  me  alone,  and  I promise 
not  to  molest  you.’  The  bear  walked  off,  and  the  old  man,  firmly  believing  in  the  efficacy 

of  his  eloquence,  favoured  us,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
fort,  with  his  speech  at  length.”  The  common 
Black  Bear  is  a well-known  inhabitant  of  Canada, 
while  the  Cinnamon  bear  of  the  fur-traders  is  con- 
sidered but  an  accidental  variety.  The  hunting  of 
this  species  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  A. 
Henry.  ( Trav . p.  142.) 

5584.  The  Racoon  (Procyon  Lotor  Cur.)  (Jig . 906.)  Is  fire, 
quently  seen  in  menagerie! ; its  countenance  is  fox -like,  but 
its  gait  bearish.  In  its  wild  state  it  sleeps  by  day,  but  prowls 
during  the  night  after  fruit,  roots,  birds,  and  insects.  At 
low  water  it  frequents  the  sea-shorc  to  feed  on  crabs  and 
oysters,  and  is  fond  of  dipping  its  food  Into  water  before  it 
eats,  hence  the  specific  name  of  lotor ; it  climbs  trees  with 
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facility.  The  Air  is  used  in  making  bats, 
5585.  The  Pine  Marten  (Must c/a  Maries, 


, and  its  flesh,  when  it  ha*  been  fed  on  vegetables,  is  reported  good. 
'Us)  (Jig.  907.)  differs  not  from  that  of  Europe,  although  certain 
American  races,  inhabiting  rocky  districts,  are  distinguished 


by  the  superior  fineness  and  dark  colours  of  their  Air.  This 
is  used  for  trimmings,  and  will  dye  so  well  as  to  imitate 
sables  and  other  more  expensive  Airs ; hence  It  has  always 
been  an  important  article  of  commerce : upwards  of  100, (XJO 
skins  have  long  been  collected  annually  in  the  fur  countries. 
The  Pekau,  or  Fisher  (Muste/a  canadensis ),  is  a larger  and 
stronger  animal,  but  its  manners  are  similar;  its  Air,  how- 
ever. is  harsher  than  that  of  the  Marten,  and  less  valuable: 
some  thousands  arc  annually  killed  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
countries. 


5586.  The  Canada  Otter  ( Lvtra  canadensis)  re- 

sembles  the  European  species  in  habits  and  food, 

but  is  perfectly  distinct,  measuring  near  five  feet  long ; while  the  American  Wolf,  equally 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  has  now  been  ascertained,  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
to  be  a different  species.  The  Quebec  Marmot  is  a solitary  animal,  inhabiting  under- 

* Represented  at  p.  290.  of  this  work. 
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ground  burrows,  yet  capable  of  ascending  trees:  tlie  Indians  take  it  for  food,  by  pounng 
water  into  its  retreats  ; but  its  fur  is  of  no  value.  _ ... 

5587.  The  Canada  Lynx  (Lynx canadmnt)  (Jig. 908.)  is  not  uncommon  in  the  woody 
districts,  since  from  7000  to  9000  skins  are  annually  pro- 
cured by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  a timid 
creature,  never  attacking  man,  and  is  incapable  of  injuring 
the  larger  quadrupeds.  It  lives  principally  on  hares : its  gait 
is  not  much  unlike  that  of  its  prey ; it  proceeds  by  bounds, 
straight  forward,  with  the  back  a little  arched,  and  lighting 
on  all  the  feet  at  once;  it  swims  well,  but  is  not  swift 
on  land.  The  Indians  eat  the  flesh,  which  is  white  and 
tender. 

5588.  Among  the  birds  of  rapine  and  cf  the  chase  may 
be  noticed  the  two  majestic  Eagles  of  northern  Europe, 

the  Golden  and  the  White-headed.  The  Fish  Hawk  is  not  uncommon  ; nor  is  the  booled 
or  rough -legged  Falcon  ( Buteo  lagopus)  so  rare  a bird  as  with  us ; a beautiful  specimen 
(Jig.  909.)  was  brought  home  by  the  Arctic  expeditions.  The  Marsh  Hawk  of  Wilson 
W — seems  to  be  also  numerous,  but  whether  this  is  the  young  of 

our  common  hen  harrier  is  yet  doubtful.  The  Grouse  are 
much  more  abundant  in  these  northern  latitudes  than  in  the 
United  States,  but  they  are  all  very  different  from  the  Euro- 
pean kinds  ; nor  is  their  Ptarmigan  the  same  as  that  of  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  These  supply  food  to  the  Great  White 
Owl,  which  here  frequently  hunts  bis  quarry  during  the  day. 
Numerous  small  migratory  birds  enliven  the  short-lived 
summer ; they  visit  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  incubation, 
and  then  retire  southward  ; but  the  Canada  and  the  short- 
billed  Jays  ( Disornithia  canadensis , and  brachyrynchus,  Sw.) 
appear  stationary,  and  are  peculiar  to  these  regions. 

5589.  The  Waterfowl,  and  wading  tribes,  as  may  be  expected,  are 
in  Immense  numbers,  and  supply  excellent  food  to  the  provident 
natives,  by  whom  they  are  preserved  in  the  snow  as  winter  provi- 
sion. Among  these  the  Canada  Goose  is  one  of  the  largest  and  the 
most  numerous.  How  far  these  birds  extend  their  migrations  north- 


ward  is  net  known  : they  were  seen  by  Captain  Phipps  on  the  dreary 
coast  of  Spitsbergen,  in  1st  80°  71'  j and,  Wilson  remarks,  it  Is  highly  probable  that  they  j 


under  the 


very  pole  itself,  amid  the  silent  desolation  of  unknown  countries,  shut  out  since  the  creation  from  the 
jwying  eye  of  man,  by  everlasting  and  insuperable  barriers  of  ice.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  breeding. places 
of  these  wanderers  have  never  been  discovered.  After  incubation,  the  approaching  rigours  of  the  arctic  pole 
compel  them  to  retreat  toward#  the  south.  The  Indians  are  well  aware  of  the  period  they  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  make  such  havoc  in  their  ranks,  that  In  favourable  years  3000  or  4UJ0  are  said  to  be  barreled  for 
future  use:  the  autumnal  flight  lasts  from  August  to  October ; and  those  which  are  taken  at  this  season. 
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when  the  frost  begins,  arc  preserved  la  their  feathers  and  left  to  be  frosen  for  the  fresh  provisions  of 

the  winter  stock,  the  feathers  being  imported  to  England. 
When  in  good  order,  this  bird  weighs  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds,  and  each  is  estimated  to  yield  half  a pound  of 
feathers.  The  Snow  Goose  (.1  not  A yperborea)  ts  another 
of  these  northern  wanderers,  but  its  manners  are  not  so 
well  known  : it  is  a common  species  in  Hudson's  Bay. 

5590.  The  American  Widgeon  ( Mareca  amt  rt*  ana  L.) 
(fig.  911  ),  called  also  the  Bald-pate,  is  about  the  rise  of  the 
European  species,  but  of  a handsomer  plumage : it  doe* 
much  injury  to  the  rice  plantations  in  the  southern  states, 
and  is  the  constant  attendant  of  the  CanvasaJmck  Ducks, 
sAsuN-saa  otic*.  thieving  from  those  expert  clivers  the  fruits  of  their  in- 

dustry. The  Widgeon,  who  never  divea,  watches  the 
moment  of  the  Canvass-back*s  rising,  and,  before  he  has  his  eyes  well  opened,  snatches  the  delicious 
morsel  from  his  mouth,  and  makes  o£  On  this  account,  the  two  species  live  In  perpetual  contention.  The 

Bald-pate  ducks  are  said  sometimes  to  perch  on  trees  : 
they  feed  in  company,  guarded  by  one. 

5591.  The  Canvass-baek  Duck  ( Fuligula  Val- 
lisneria  Wil.)  (Jig.  910.), is  celebrated  throughout 
America  for  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  flesh  ; 
which  Wilson  describes  as  rich,  juicy,  tender, 
and  altogether  unrivalled  by  any  other  of  its 
tribe : two  or  three  dollars  a pair  is  said  to  be 
no  uncommon  price  for  these  birds  on  particular 
occasions.  The  Canvass- back,  in  its  plumage, 
very  much  resembles  the  English  Pochard  (F* 
ferina),  but  is  larger;  its  principal  food  is  the 
root  of  a vallisneria,  a grass-like  plant,  which 
grows  at  £he  bottom  of  the  freshwater  shoals. 
In  winter,  these  birds  sometimes  assemble  in  such 


at  from  seven  to  nine  feet  deep. 


numbers  as  to  cover  several  acres ; but  they  are  very  shy,  and  can  only  be  approached  by 
stratagem. 
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Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography • 

5592.  The  discovery  of  this  part  of  America  was  effected  at  a very  early  period  by  British 
skill  and  enterprise.  In  1497  and  1498,  very  soon  after  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot  not  only  explored  the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  United  States,  but  surveyed 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  sailed  even  along  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Some  years 
after,  the  French  navigator,  Jacques  Cartier,  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  upon 
which  voyage  the  French  founded  their  claim  to  Canada ; which  they  did  not,  however, 
make  good  till  1 608,  when  a colony  was  founded  on  a great  scale,  under  the  pompous  title  of 
4t  New  France.”  The  settlements  were  pushed  by  that  enterprising  nation  with  great 
activity,  and  even  far  into  the  interior,  until  they  began  to  enclose  those  formed  by  Britain, 
in  New  England,  so  that  a collision  between  these  two  great  rival  nations  became  inevitable. 
Canada  was  transferred  to  Britain  by  the  events  of  the  war  1756-63,  and  by  the  glorious 
combat  at  Quebec,  where  Wolfe  conquered  and  fell.  By  the  peace,  all  this  and  the  other 
parts  of  North  America  were  secured  to  Britain  in  full  dominion.  Canada  remained  to  her 
even  amid  the  great  revolution  which  severed  all  the  southern  part  of  her  empire.  By  a 
singular  contrast,  the  part  of  America  which  was  colonised  from  England,  and  inhabited 
by  Englishmen,  rejected  her,  while  the  part  colonised  by  France,  and  inhabited  by  French- 
men, remained  firmly  attached  to  her.  This  was  doubtless,  in  a great  measure,  a con- 
sequence of  the  very  liberal  and  conciliatory  manner  in  which  England  treated  the  con- 
quered province. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

5593.  The  constitution  of  Canada  has  been  made  to  embrace  many  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  that  of  the  mother  country.  This  boon  was  given  almost  unsought,  in  the  year 
1783,  in  reward  for  the  fidelity  of  the  people  during  the  war.  From  that  time,  instead  of 
being  ruled  solely  by  the  governor,  who  is  also  commander-in-chief,  aided  by  a council,  they 
received  a constitution  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

5594.  The  legislature  of  Canada  consists  of  two  bodies,  the  legislative  council,  composed 
of  fifteen  members,  elected  for  life  by  the  governor,  and  exercising  the  functions  of  a House 
of  Lords,  though  they  certainly  form  a less  respectable  and  independent  body.  The  other 
is  the  House  of  Assembly,  corresponding  to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  elected  by 
the  nation,  upon  the  moderate  freehold  qualification  of  forty  shillings.  They  consist  of  fifty- 
two  members,  arc  nominated  for  four  years,  and  sit  for  three  months  in  the  year.  There  is 
no  exclusion  on  account  of  country  or  religion ; so  that  the  French,  who  form  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  predominate  also  in  the  assembly  ; and  French  is  the  language  usually  spoken. 
For  some  years  considerable  discontent  lias  been  manifested  by  this  assembly,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  want  of  an  efficient  control  over  the  public  revenue ; but  a conciliatory 
system  has  of  late  been  adopted  towards  them. 

5595.  The  course  of  justice  in  criminal  concerns  is  founded  upon  the  equitable  principles 
of  the  law  of  England.  The  same  law  was  once  introduced  in  regard  to  civil  matters ; but 
it  excited  such  dissatisfaction  among  the  natives  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  restore 
to  them  their  old  French  law  of  property.  This  is  founded  on  the  feudal  tenure,  often  cha- 
racterised by  considerable  complexity,  which  renders  it  very  difficult  for  the  purchaser  of  an 
estate  to  ascertain  its  titles.  'There  is  a singular  provision,  conferring  a moiety  of  all  pro- 
perty upon  the  wife;  so  that  no  man  can  dispose  of  it  without  her  consent.  The  courts  are 
formed  somewhat  on  the  model  of  those  of  England,  though  without  affording  the  full 
benefit  of  the  system  of  jury  trial ; and  various  imperfections  are  admitted  to  exist  in  the 
administration  of  justice  ; but  measures  to  remedy  these  are  in  contemplation. 

5596.  The  revenue  of  Loioer  Canada  amounted  in  1827  to  93,7774  derived  almost  entirely 
from  customs  duties.  In  1 823,  the  revenue  of  Upper  Canada  was  about  25,0004  (See  papers 
laid  before  Finance  Committee.)  The  civil  government  of  both  provinces  costs  nearly 
200,0004  ; and  the  military  and  other  arrangements  connected  with  the  defence  of  the 
country  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  half  a million  or  more.  They  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  costing  Great  Britain  from  500,0004  to  600,0004  a year  of  direct  outlay. 

5597.  The  military  and  naval  force  of  Canada  consists  almost  entirely  of  that  part  of  the 
British  army  which  circumstances  render  it  expedient  to  maintain  there,  and  which  varies 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  There  is  also  a numerous  militia,  who  behaved  with 
great  intrepidity  during  the  last  war.  On  Lake  Ontario,  at  that  period,  were  built  a ship 
of  the  line  of  102  gunB,  and  two  frigates ; and  two  seventy-fours  were  in  frame,  but  have 
not  been  finished  since  the  peace. 

Sect.  V.  Protluctive  Industry . 

5598.  The  natural  resources  of  British  America  arc  more  ample  than  would  be  inferred 
from  its  dreary  aspect,  and  the  vast  snows  under  which  it  is  buried.  Canada  has  a very 
fertile  soil,  especially  in  its  upper  province ; and  though  it  be  free  from  snow  only  during 
five  months,  the  heat  of  that  period  is  so  intense,  as  to  ripen  the  more  valuable  kinds  of 
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grain.  The  vast  uncleared  tracts  are  covered  with  excellent  timber.  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  are  less  fertile,  yet  they  contain  much  good  land,  and  are  well  timbered.  New- 
foundland is  not  so  barren  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  and  has  on  its  shores  the  most 
valuable  cod-fishery  in  the  world  Even  the  immense  northern  wastes  are  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  animals  noted  for  their  rich  and  beautiful  firs,  which  form  the  foundation  of  an 
extensive  and  valuable  trade. 

5599.  Agriculture,  in  this  country,  is  still  necessarily  conducted  on  a somewhat  rude 
system  ; yet  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada,  for  more  than  400  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  presents  an  extensive  chain  of  farms.  u Corn-fields,  pasture,  and  meadow  lands, 
embellished  at  intervals  with  clumps  of  trees,  snow-white  cottages,  neatly  adorned  churches, 
alternately  present  themselves  to  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  the  verdant  foliage  which  shades 
the  banks  of  that  noble  river.”  The  meadows  of  Canada  are  reckoned  superior  to  those 
in  the  more  southern  parts,  possessing  a fine  close  turf,  well  covered  at  the  roots  with  clover. 
The  French  habitant  have  an  extremely  imperfect  mode  of  culture  ; they  scarcely  scratch 
the  soil  deeper  than  an  inch,  and  adhere  with  pertinacity  to  old  habits.  They  have  none 
of  the  enterprise  or  emigrating  spirit  of  the  republicans,  but  stick  to  their  paternal  fields  ns 
long  as  they  will  yield  a support  to  themselves  and  families.  They  cultivate  nearly  the  same 
kinds  of  grain  which  are  grown  in  England,  with  a little  maize  and  tobacco.  Orchards 
are  not  much  attended  to ; but  culinary  vegetables  are  raised  in  tolerable  plenty,  especially 
onions,  garlic,  and  leeks.  Of  animals  reared  for  food,  hogs  are  the  most  numerous  ; the 
sheep  and  cattle  are  of  small  size.  Culture  in  Upper  Canada  is  still  in  an  incipient  state, 
but  it  is  advancing  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  British  settlers.  Government 
for  some  time  allowed  to  every  settler  fifty  or  even  a hundred  acres  upon  payment  of  fees 
amounting  to  about  a shilling  per  acre;  but  since  1827,  the  lands  have  been  disposed  of 
by  public  auction.  An  officer,  entitled  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  fixes  the  extent 
to  be  sold  in  each  year,  and  the  upset  price,  which  are  announced  in  the  Gazette.  No  lot 
is  to  contain  more  than  1200  acres,  and  the  purchase-money  is  to  be  paid  by  four  instal- 
ments, one  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  rest  at  intervals  of  a year ; but  purchasers  under  200 
acres  may  obtain  possession,  liable  to  a redeemable  quitrent  of  5 per  cent.,  payable  an- 
nually in  advance.  If  the  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  land  is  forfeited.  Government 
has,  however,  at  different  times,  during  the  distress  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Britain,  not 
only  made  free  grants  to  large  bodies  of  them,  but  given  aid  in  conveying  them  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  settling  them  on  their  allotted  portions.  By  Lord  Ilowick’s  bill,  in  1831,  it 
is  provided,  in  the  case  of  any  one  willing  to  emigrate,  and  who  it  is  apprehended  may  be- 
come a burden  on  the  poor  rates,  that,  on  payment  of  a certain  sum  out  of  these  rates,  he 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  colonies ; where  he  may  either  employ  himself  as  a labourer,  or 
obtain  a small  assignment  of  land,  for  which,  however,  after  a certain  interval,  he  is  expected 
to  pay.  Among  emigrants  possessed  of  capital,  a great  proportion  have  of  late  made  their 
purchases  from  the  Canada  Company.  This  body,  incorporated  in  1826,  bought  from 
government  tracts  equal  to  2,300,000  acres,  for  which  they  engaged  to  pay  the  sura  of 
295,0004,  by  sixteen  annual  instalments.  These  are  dispersed  through  every  part  of  Upper 
Canada ; but  the  largest  portion,  amounting  to  about  a million  of  acres,  and  extending  sixty 
miles  in  length,  is  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  The  Company  found  towns 
and  villages,  form  roads,  lay  out  the  ground  in  convenient  lots : they  have  agents  on  the 
spot,  who  afford  every  information  and  aid  to  emigrants;  they  sell  their  lands  from  7s.  6<L 
to  20j.  an  acre,  requiring  only  one  fifth  of  this  sum  to  be  paid  immediately,  the  rest  by 
annual  instalments,  which,  it  is  said,  the  land  can  easily  produce  by  cultivation  ; and  tbe 
company  state  that  they  have  on  no  occasion  been  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  com- 
pulsory measures  to  obtain  the  payment  of  arrears.  The  settler  must  begin  with  the 
laborious  task  of  felling  the  trees,  of  erecting  a log-house  for  himself,  and  a commodious 
barn  for  storing  the  grain.  The  former  may  cost  12/.  and  the  latter  60/.  The  cost  of  a 
stock  of  farm  cattle  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Howison  at  284  ; and  that  of  clearing  and  sowing  an 
acre,  54  5s.  The  first  year’s  produce  is  usually  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  which  may  sell 
at  4r.  G<4  each.  The  second  year’s  crop  will  be  considerably  larger.  Wheat,  the  most  Valu- 
able crop,  is  raised  very  successfully;  rye  and  Indian  corn  also  succeed ; but  oats  and  barley 
do  not-  The  best  green  crop  is  the  squash  or  gourd.  The  management  here,  as  over  all 
America,  is  very'  slovenly,  when  compared  with  good  English  farming ; but  circumstances, 
perhaps,  do  not  admit  of  better ; and  the  greatest  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a market.  The 
expense  of  living,  so  far  as  concerns  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  is  very  moderate ; but 
wearing  apparel  and  all  manufactured  goods  are  double  the  price  at  which  they  sell  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Servants  are  very  dear,  and  scarcely  to  be  had  at  any  rate  of 
wages  ; even  those  brought  from  Britain  usually  strike  out  an  independent  career  for  them- 
selves. A wife,  if  at  all  industrious,  and  a large  family,  instead  of  being  a burden,  are  tbe 
great  source  of  prosperity  on  the  American  lakes. 

5600.  Manufactures  form  no  considerable  part  of  the  political  economy  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada ; and  the  policy  which  will  lead  Great  Britain  not  to  encourage  them  is,  perhaps 
fortunate,  as  they  w ould  at  present,  on  any  great  scale,  be  decidedly  premature. 
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5601.  The  commerce  of  British  America  is  an  object  of  much  greater  importance.  The 
fur  trade,  the  original  object  for  opening  an  intercourse  with  this  part  of  the  world,  waa 
carried  on  in  the  first  instance  chiefly  from  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay ; but  it  w’as  there 
injudiciously  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  company,  which  greatly  diminished  its 
activity.  About  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  M'Tavish,  and  some  other  active  merchants  at 
Montreal,  established  what  was  called  the  North-west  Company,  which  was  opposed  for  some 
time  by  a rival  one,  under  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  but  the  two  at  last  united.  The  com- 
pany then  consisted  of  forty  partners,  who  employed  upwards  of  3000  clerks,  travellers,  and 
Indians.  Their  agents  consist  chiefly  of  tough  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  undergo  incredible 
hardships  in  traversing  the  vast  expanse  of  these  dreary  and  pathless  wastes ; but  they  are 
enabled  to  live  in  splendour  at  Montreal,  and  sometimes  return  with  considerable  fortunes. 
The  furs  are  chiefly  those  of  the  beaver,  which  pass  for  money  on  the  northern  lakes ; those 
of  the  various  foxes,  black,  silver  cross,  and  blue ; of  the  wolverine,  the  marten,  the  lynx. 
Lord  Selkirk  has  laid  open  all  the  sins  of  the  North-west  agents,  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  few.  The  medium  of  exchange  was  almost  exclusively  spirits,  the  excessive  use 
of  which  had  the  most  ruinous  effects,  both  moral  and  physical  on  the  Indians,  w hom, 
indeed,  it  has  gone  near  to  exterminate.  The  eager  rivalry  of  the  two  companies,  operating 
thus  in  regions  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  has  given  birth  to  many  deeds  of  fraud  and  violence. 
Within  these  few  years,  however,  an  union  has  healed  the  deadly  enmity  between  them  ; and, 
by  acting  in  concert,  they  have  determined,  as  Captain  Franklin  affirms,  to  diminish  the 
issue  of  spirits,  and  even  to  adopt  every  practicable  means  for  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  the  Indians.  The  furs  exported  from  Quebec,  on  an  average  of  1830  and 
1831,  were,  41,225  beaver  and  otter,  valued  at  25*.  each;  466  bear  and  buffalo,  20*.; 
936  deer,  3*. ; 2630  fox,  10*. ; 12,400  lynx,  cat  and  marten,  10*.  ; 39,000  musk-rat,  6i4  ; 
1500  tails  of  marten,  fox,  &c.,  1*.  These,  with  some  smaller  articles,  arc  valued  at 
211,000/.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  cheaper  in  London  than  at  Montreal;  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  the  superior  skill  used  by  the  London  manufacturers  in  getting  them  up,  so  as 
to  make  a small  quantity  go  a great  deal  farther. 

5602.  The  timber  trade , the  value  of  which,  thirty  years  ago,  did  not  exceed  32,000/.,  has 
now  surpassed  all  others  in  magnitude.  It  has  been  favoured  not  only  by  the  great  demand 
for  ship  and  house  building,  but  much  more  by  the  great  difference  made  in  the  duty,  as 
compared  with  that  imposed  upon  Baltic  timber ; and  which,  though  reduced,  is  still  2/.  5*. 
per  load.  Britain  makes  thus  a great  sacrifice  (the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  much 
questioned),  since  the  timber  of  Canada  is  not  only  loaded  with  a heavier  freight,  but  is 
decidedly  inferior  as  to  strength  and  durability.  This  timber  is  obtained  not  from  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  but  chiefly  from  the  immense  forests  upon  the  shores  of  the  great 
interior  lakes.  The  trees  are  cut  down  during  the  winter,  partly  by  American  axemen, 
who  are  peculiarly  skilful ; and  the  business  is  attended  with  great  hardship,  both  from  the 
work  itself,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  The  trees  when  felled  are  put  together  into 
immense  r&fU,  which  cover  often  acres,  and  on  them  are  raised  small  huts,  the  residence  of 
the  woodmen  and  their  families.  Ten  or  twelve  square-sails  are  set  up,  and  the  rafts  are 
navigated  to  Quebec  through  many  dangers,  in  which  nearly  a third  of  them  are  said  to  be 
destroyed.  Those  which  survive  are  ranged  along  the  river  in  front  of  Quebec,  forming  a 
line  four  or  five  miles  in  extent,  till  they  are  taken  down  and  exported  in  the  shape  of 
timber,  deals,  and  staves.  The  Canada  merchants  lately  estimated  the  capital  invested  in 
this  trade  at  1,250,000/.  It  is  also  carried  on  to  a great  extent  from  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  anil  even  from  Cape  Breton.  The  export  to  all  quarters  amounted,  in  1831, 
to  1,877,000  deals  and  battens;  46,278,000  feet  of  deals,  planks,  and  boards;  6,925  cords 
of  lathwood ; 6783  masts  and  spars;  25,795  oars;  1,372,000  large,  and  7,653,000  small, 
staves;  14,815,000  shingles;  470,580  tons  of  fir,  oak,  &c.  timber.  The  value  of  these 
and  a few  minor  articles,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bliss  at  1,038,000/.  sterling. 

5603.  Other  considerable  articles  are  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  which,  in  1831,  amounted  to 
200,300  cwt.,  value  325,000/.  ; wheat  and  wheat  flour,  limited  chiefly  by  the  want  of  demand. 
In  1831  there  were  exported  1,341,278  bushels  of  wheat,  value,  at  6*.  8<4,  447,092/.  ; flour, 
82,406  barrels,  at  35*.,  144,210/.  ; barley,  214,562  bushels,  at  3*.,  32,184/.  ; beef  and  pork, 
15,802  barrels  at  60*.,  47,406/.;  cattle,  2055  head,  54,  10,2754;  vegetables,  369,000 
bushels  at  1*.  6<4,  27,6864  ; butter,  157,475  lbs.  at  1*.,  7,8734;  biscuits,  7348  cwts.  at 
17*.  6i4,  6429/.  These,  with  some  minor  articles,  amounted  to  656,5844  For  some 
time,  however,  the  ports  of  Britain  have  been  shut  against  foreign  grain ; and,  though  some 
relaxation  has  been  granted  with  respect  to  Canada,  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  the  free 
admission  which  its  cultivators  demand  for  their  grain  will  ever  be  accorded  by  the  British 
landholders.  The  value  of  grain  imported  from  these  colonies  into  Britain  amounted  in 
1825  to  95,0004  ; and  on  an  average  of  twenty-five  years  to  256,0004  The  shipping 
employed  between  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  was,  in  1829,  inwards,  1609  ships  of 
431,124  tons;  outwards,  1652  ships  of  418,142  tons.  The  value  of  the  imports  into  Britain 
in  1829  w as  1,088,6224  ; of  the  exports,  2,064,1264 
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5604.  To  the  West  Indies  the  northern  states  export  staves,  timber,  grain,  provisions  and 
salted  fish ; receiving  in  return  the  well-known  produce  of  these  islands.  With  the  United 
States  Canada  holds  a great  intercourse  across  Lake  Champlain,  sending  chiefly  salt  and 
peltry,  taking  in  return  some  provisions  timber,  and  potash  ; and,  clandestinely,  tea,  tobacco, 
and  other  luxuries,  which  the  strict  colonial  rules  would  require  her  to  receive  from  the 
mother  country. 

5605.  The  fishery  is  pursued  upon  these  shores  to  an  extent  not  surpassed  any  where  else 
upon  the  globe.  The  rich  supply  of  cod  on  the  Newfoundland  bank  is  wholly  unparalleled. 
This  bank  may  be  termed  a vast  submarine  mountain,  330  miles  in  length,  and  75  in  breadth. 
The  approach  to  it  is  announced  by  flights  of  penguins  and  the  shore  covered  with  shells 
and  a profusion  of  small  fish,  which  serve  as  food  to  tlie  vast  shoals  of  cod,  which  resort  to 
the  bank.  Although  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  lading  cargoes  of  them  for 
centuries,  no  sensible  diminution  has  been  felt  'The  English  employ  about  40,000  tons  of 
shipping,  and  SOOO  men,  in  this  fisher}'.  In  1814  and  1815,  the  British  exported  upwards 
of  1,200,000  quintals,  but  the  amount  has  since  diminished.  In  1831,  they  exported 
889,380  cwt  of  fish  at  10s.,  444,690/. ; 87,788  barrels  of  herrings  at  20s.,  87,788 L ; 
14,068  tuns  of  oil  at  25/.,  351,650/.  ; 737,449  seal  skins  at  Is.,  36,872  ; which,  with  some 
minor  articles,  made  up  an  estimated  value  of  834,182/.  The  French  and  Americans  are 
allowed  by  treaty  to  share  in  this  trade ; and  the  fonner,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  carry 
of!'  annually  245,000  quintals,  at  1/.  Is.  per  quintal ; the  latter,  in  1831,  exported  203,000 
quintals,  and  76,000  barrels,  the  value  of  which  was  about  425,000/. 

5606.  The  interior  communications  of  Canada  are  almost  solely  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  lakes,  which  open  a very  extensive  navigation  into  the  country.  It  is  seriously 
obstructed,  however,  at  one  point,  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario,  where  a scries 
of  rapids  occur,  over  which  only  canoes  can  shoot ; and  all  heavy  goods  must  be  landed  and 
reshipped. 

5607.  Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  improve  by  canals  the  interior  communications  of 
Canada,  though  the  advantage  of  those  made  by  the  government  has  been  a good  deal  con- 
troverted. The  chief  object  has  been  to  obviate  tli6  continued  series  of  obstructions  to  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal.  One  canal  has  been  conducted  from  that 
city  to  the  village  of  La  Chine,  a distance  of  eight  miles,  avoiding  the  formidable  cascade, 
called  the  Sault  St.  Louis.  Considering  the  moderate  distance,  the  expense  of  130,000/. 
is  very  large ; but  the  works  are  said  to  be  admirable,  and  the  canal  is  of  great  use. 
Government  then  determined  to  form  a grand  circuitous  communication  with  Lake  Ontario 
by  the  Ottawa.  The  object  held  forth  was,  that  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  United  States, 
military  stores  might  be  conveyed  from  Lower  to  Upper  Canada,  without  the  dangers  which 
would  be  incurred  by  the  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  opposite  bank  of  which  would  be 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  the  Grenville  canal,  eight  miles 
long,  divided  into  three  sections,  was  constructed,  to  avoid  certain  falls  and  rapids  in  the 
lower  navigation  of  the  Ottaw  a.  It  is  forty-eight  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep.  The  grand 
operation  on  this  line,  however,  is  the  ltideau  canal,  reaching  from  the  Ottawa  to  Lake 
Ontario,  near  Kingston.  It  is  135  miles  long,  connecting  together  a chain  of  lakes  w'hich 
admit  of  steam  navigation  ; and  the  dimensions  are  such  as  to  allow  vessels  from  100  to  125 
tons  to  pass.  The  estimated  expense  was  486,000/.,  which  it  will  hate  considerably  exceeded. 
It  seems  much  to  be  regretted,  when  so  much  expense  was  incurred,  that  it  was  not  employed 
upon  a canal  parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which,  whenever  it  is  accomplished,  will,  in  a 
commercial  view,  supersede  the  Rideau.  Estimates  have  accordingly  been  formed  of  two 
dimensions,  according  to  one  of  which  such  a canal  w ould  cost  92,000/.,  and  to  another, 
176,000/.  ; and  it  is  thought  the  larger  scale  will  prove  profitable,  and  remunerate  the  under- 
takers. The  enterprise  of  private  individuals  has  constructed  the  Welland  canal,  which,  at 
an  expense  of  270,000/.,  has  united  tlie  lakes  of  Ontario  and  Eric.  It  is  forty-two  miles 
long,  fifty-two  feet  broad,  and  eight  feet  and  a half  deep ; and  tlie  chambers  of  the  locks  are 
of  dimensions  sufficient  for  vessels  of  125  tons.  It  is  thus  much  more  capacious  than  the 
great  New  York  canal,  though  not  nearly  of  equal  length. 

Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State . 

5608.  The  population  of  the  British  North  American  provinces,  according  to  the  latest 
enumerations,  made  mostly  between  1827  and  1832,  was  as  follows:  — 


Lower  Canada  (1831) 

- 511,917 

Upper  Canada  (1832) 

. 

- 257,814 

New  Brunswick 

. 

72,932 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 

. 

- 142,548 

Prince  Edward  Island 

_ 

23,473 

Newfoundland 

60,088 
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It  is  evident,  from  Mr.  Bouchette’s  statements,  that  these  enumerations  have  been  by  no 
means  complete ; and  the  number  must  have  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  strong  tide  of 
emigration  which  has  flowed  from  Britain  into  this  quarter  of  the  world.  In  each  of  the 
years  1831  and  1832,  the  emigrants  landed  at  Quebec  have  exceeded  50,000,  the  bulk  of 
whom  have  proceeded  to  Upper  Canada. 

5609.  The  people  of  Lower  Canada,  and  of  the  interior  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns, 
wick,  consist  almost  entirely  of  French,  known  under  the  name  of  habitans  (^tg.912.).  The 

stranger  who  passes  into  Canada  out  of  the  United 
States  is  much  struck  with  the  change  of  aspect  and 
address.  The  visage  of  the  habitant  is  long  and  thin, 
his  nose  prominent,  inclining  to  the  aquiline ; his  eyes 
small,  dark,  and  lively j his  chin  sharp  ; his  complexion 
swarthy  and  sunburnt,  and  often  darker  than  that  of  the 
Indian.  Instead  of  displaying  the  hardy  bluntness  of 
the  American,  he  is  courteous  and  polite  in  the  extreme. 
Even  carmen  and  peasants  are  seen  taking  off  their  caps, 
bowing  and  scraping  to  each  other  as  they  pass  along  the 
streets.  In  their  demeanour  they  are  easy  and  unem- 
barrassed, like  persons  that  have  passed  their  lives  in 
good  company.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lambert  observes,  that 
the  original  settlers  consisted  partly  of  the  noblesse  of 
exrkxnA.ru  «iwT*w.  France,  disbanded  officers  and  soldiers,  and  other  per- 

sons accustomed  to  good  society.  They  have  imbibed  nothing  of  that  stirring,  restless, 
and  adventurous  spirit  for  which  the  Americans  are  almost  proverbially  noted.  They  are 
described  by  Mr.  Duncan  as  “of  habits  altogether  hereditary  and  monotonous,  content  to 
pace  along  in  the  footsteps  of  their  forefathers.”  They  also  cherish  a mortal  and  almost 
superstitious  antipathy  against  their  republican  neighbours,  especially  the  Bostonians ; to 
whose  machinations,  according  to  Mr.  Hall,  they  are  wont  to  ascribe  Arc  or  any  other  public 
calamity  which  befalls  their  cities.  This  feeling,  with  the  mild  and  liberal  treatment  which 
they  have  experienced,  has  secured  them  from  all  disposition  to  take  part  with  the  United 
States  in  any  of  the  recent  contests.  They  enjoy  a happy  mediocrity  of  condition,  possessing 
in  abundance  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  some  of  its  luxuries.  They  are  a contented,  gay, 
harmless,  ignorant,  superstitious,  gossiping  race.  They  emigrate  reluctantly  and  rarely, 
adhering  to  their  paternal  spot,  and  dividing  it  as  long  as  possible  among  the  members  of 
their  family. 

5610.  Jn  religion,  the  habitans  have  always  adhered  to  their  original  catholic  profession. 
In  this  the  British  have  fully  protected  them,  continuing  to  support  the  establishment,  and 
levying  a small  land-tax  to  defray  the  expense.  The  Canadian  clergy  are  represented  as 
exemplary  in  their  conduct,  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  and  by  no  means 
possessed  of  that  violent  spirit  of  proselytism,  which  has  been  often  ascribed  to  them. 
Catholics  are  admitted  to  the  house  of  assembly,  and  to  all  offices,  and  are  perfectly  loyal. 
A protestant  establishment  of  the  church  of  England  is  also  supported  on  a small  scale.  The 
church  of  Rome  has  191  churches,  298  other  places  of  worship,  called  cures , or  presbytkres, 
20  convents,  and  10  colleges.  Of  the  convents,  six  are  large  nunneries  in  the  great  towns ; 
the  others  are  dispersed  over  the  country,  serving  chiefly  for  purposes  of  female  education. 
The  church  of  England  has  39  places  of  worship  ; the  church  of  Scotland,  four ; the  Wesleyan 
methodists,  five. 

5611.  Canadian  literature  affords  little  room  for  observation.  Of  the  French  inhabitant* 
scarcely  any  can  read,  except  a few  ladies,  who  employ  that  attainment  chiefly  iu  perusing 
novels  and  fashionable  poems.  The  British  come  out  almost  solely  intent  upon  making 
a fortune.  Even  in  the  great  cities  no  literary  taste  prevails.  An  attempt  to  establish 
Lancosterian  schools  was  not  successful,  being  discouraged,  as  Mr.  Duncan  alleges,  by 
the  beads  of  the  protestant  church.  As  to  the  fine  arts,  they  appear  to  be  quite  in  em« 
bryo. 

5612.  The  houses  of  the  Canadians  are  constructed  of  logs  slightly  smoothed  with  the  axe,  laid  upon  each 
other,  and  dovetailed  at  tbc  corners.  The  interstices  are  filled  with  clay  or  mud,  and  the  surface  whitewashed. 
The  roof  is  constructed  with  boards,  generally  covered  with  shingles,  to  which  the  weather  gives  the 
appearance  of  slate.  There  is  only  one  story,  or  ground  floor.  The  Frenchwomen  aie  said  to  have  improved 
in  cleanliness  by  the  example  of  their  English  neighbours,  having  before  been  accustomed  to  leave  the  dust 
and  dirt  on  their  floors  unmolested  for  a twelvemonth,  only  sprinkling  a little  water  to  prevent  the  dust  from 
rising.  They  have  still  much  to  learn  In  this  particular,  and  argue  against  the  constant  scouring  practised  by 
their  new  neighbours,  as  Injurious  to  health.  The  mansions  are  usually  adorned  with  pictures,  or  images 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  the  execution  of  which  bears  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  low  state  of  the 
arts. 

6613.  The  amusements  qf  Canada  arc  not  varied.  The  French,  always  fond  of  dancing  and  of  social  parties, 

Esve  to  the  towns  the  character  of  being  gay  and  hospitable ; but  Mr.  Lambert  says,  that,  since  British  residents 
ave  multiplied,  a spirit  of  party,  a propensity  to  scandal,  and  jealousy  as  to  rank,  have  considerably  marred 
this  harmonious  disposition.  The  theatre  is  in  a very  low  state;  but  the  most  national  amusement  is  that  of 
driving  over  the  snow  in  the  clear  months  during  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a vehicle  called  a cariolc,  with  a sharp 
bottom,  which  glides  over  the  snow  like  a skate  {fig.  913.). 
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561*.  The  dress  qf  the  Canadian  habitant  consist  a of  a large  dark  grey  cloth  coat  or  frock,  with  a hood,  which, 

in  wet  weather,  he  draws  over  his  white 
or  red  nightcap,  like  the  cowl  of  a monk. 
It  is  tied  round  with  a worsted  sash  of 
various  colours.  He  ha*  a waistcoat  and 
truucr*  of  the  same  cloth,  and  mocassins 
or  lone  boots,  fitted  for  making  his  way 
through  swamps.  A jacket  and  petticoat 
is  the  original  dress  of  the  female* ; though 
they  have  begun  to  adopt,  at  a long  inter- 
val, the  changing  fashions  of  the  mother 
country. 

5615.  The  food  qf  the  rural  Canadian, tin 
chiefly  pork,  boiled  in  pea-soup,  which  is 
the  standing  dish  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  During  Lent,  fish,  vegetable*,  and  sour  milk  supply  its 
place  Knives  and  forks  are  accounted  superfluous;  and,  to  meat  which  can  be  eateo  with  a spoon,  the 
whole  party  ait  round  and  help  themselves  from  one  general  dish.  Tea  and  coflbe  are  only  occasional  treats. 
Unfortunately,  from  its  cheering  influence,  rum  is  too  much  in  request,  and  the  habitant  seldom  returns  from 
market  without  rather  an  undue  portion  of  it.  At  certain  seasons,  and  especially  after  Lent,  they  have  tbelr 
11  Jours  gras,*'  in  which  fifty  or  a hundred  sit  down  to  a table,  covered  with  enormous  joint*,  huge  dishes  of 
fruit  ana  fowl,  axul  vast  tureens  of  milk  and  soup.  Dancing  concludes  the  merriment 


CANADIAN  CA  klOLR* 


Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

5616.  In  detailing  the  geography  of  British  America,  wc  must  divide  this  extensive  terri- 
tory into  two  portions:  — 1.  Canada;  2.  The  countries  and  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

5617.  (I.)  Canada,  the  most  important  and  productive  of  the  British  American  territories, 
lies  along  a line  of  upwards  of  800  miles,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Superior.  From  the  line  of  the  river  and  lakes  Canada  stretches  towards 
the  north,  with  a small  depth  of  actual  occupation,  till  it  touches  on  the  ill-defined  boundary 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory.  It  is  divided  into  Lower  and  Upper  Canada. 

5618.  Lower  Canada  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  up  as  far  as  the  Lake 
St.  Francis,  a little  beyond  Montreal.  Till  of  late,  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  country 
which  was  settled  and  peopled  to  any  extent,  and  to  the  upper  province  there  was  little  re- 
sort, unless  with  a view  to  the  fur  trade.  It  is  still  the  most  densely  occupied,  and  all  the 
trade  must  necessarily  pass  through  it.  The  great  body  of  the  French  hahitam  are  included 
within  it.  Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  four  districts : — Quebec,  Trois  Rivieres,  Montreal, 
and  Gaspt*.  We  need  not  here  attempt  to  particularise  the  subdivisions  made  in  1792  into 
twenty-one  counties. 

5619.  For  these  four  districts  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Bouchette,  formed,  seemingly,  with  very 
great  care,  so  as  nearly  to  approach  the  truth,  enable  us  to  present  our  readers  with  the  follow- 
ing table.  Allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  the  increase  within  the  last  few  years  : — 


Qorbcc. 

Trol»  RirlOn- 

Montreal* 

r.wp*. 

Total. 

! Population 

. 

1*1,761 

51,657 

268,631 

7,777 

*71,676 

Square  Mile* 

- 

125,717 

15.811 

49,7»i9 

7.3*9 

I9*,<;sri 

Acre*,  Arable 

- 

291.403 

125.902 

580,006 

4.XH7 

ita«,ip« 

Acres  under  Fallow,  or  .Meadow 

612,4+3 

244.S78 

1,081,966 

5,  ICO 

1,9 *4,3*7 

Wheat,  Produce  in  Bushels 

793,872 

362,97* 

1,752,386 

12,(08 

2,931,2*0 

Oat*  • — 

627,053 

317.722 

1,579,856 

livssa 

Barley  - . — 

123.60* 

25,841 

211,072 

363,117 

Pea*  - — 

192,469 

81,261 

546,783 

2A5 

923,318 

* Other  Grain*  - — 

171,000 

86,(00 

596,(00 

lr*0 

854&0 

Potatoes  — 

1 fM8,104 

GOO, 305 

♦,121,721 

219,820 

6,796*310 

Horses  ... 

39,022 

18,822 

81,199 

1,389 

1*0,432 

Oxen  • 

35,496 

19,34* 

88,361 

1,519 

1*5,012 

Cows  . 

78,797 

32,218 

1*7,32* 

1,676 

260.015 

Sheep  . 

218,042 

93,07* 

*82,810 

♦.596 

829,122 

Hog*  ... 

8*vVj6 

30,?28 

lin,‘*  <6 

4,005 

2*1,735 

Looms  - 

*,315 

2,073 

6,756 

99 

U.24J 

5620.  The  city  qf  Quebec  (Jig.  914.),  the  capital  of  Canada,  is  the  chief  feature  in  the 
district  bearing  its  name.  It;*  singularly  situated,  half  on  a plain  along  the  northern  bank 

of  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  the  other 
half  on  the  top  of  a steep  per- 
pendicular rock  ,at  least  350  feet 
high,  which  rises  immediately 
above.  These  are  called  the 
Lower  and  the  Upper  Towns. 
Tbe  Upper  Town  contains  th« 
government  buildings,  the  re- 
sidence of  tbe  governor,  the 
military,  and  the  most  opulent 
inhabitants,  the  best  and  hand- 
somest streets-  and  the  most 
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agreeable  mansions.  The  Lower  Town  is  more  crowded  ; its  houses  are  less  handsome,  and 
have  a gloomy  and  monotonous  aspect ; but  it  is  the  sole  seat  of  the  traffic  by  which  Quebec 
is  enriched.  The  communication  between  the  two  is  maintained  by  a narrow  truck  through 
a cleft  in  the  rock,  called  Mountain  Street,  to  which  name  it  fully  answers.  During  the 
long  winters,  when  this  steep  track  is  a sheet  of  ice,  it  can  be  passed  only  with  great  caution, 
by  the  aid  of  Shetland  hose,  iron  cramps,  and  similar  expedients.  Quebec  is  by  strict 
statute  built  of  stone,  as  a security  against  the  dreadful  conflagrations  which  have  laid  waste 
the  wooden  cities  of  the  west.  There  arc  three  nunneries,  containing  each  from  thirty  to 
forty  inmates,  which  number  is  kept  up  without  difficulty.  Two  of  them  devote  themselves 
to  education  and  the  care  of  the  sick ; so  that  they  are  of  real  use  to  society.  The  male 
orders  were  not  allowed  to  recruit  their  numbers,  and  as  they  successively  died,  their  funds 
were  appropriated  by  government,  which,  from  the  Jesuits  alone,  derived  an  income  of 
12,000/.  a year.  The  cathedral  and  other  public  buildings  are  respectable,  without  any  of 
them  being  very  remarkable.  The  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  is  varied  chiefly  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  season.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  winter  sets  in,  and  for  several 
weeks  heavy  falls  of  snow,  hail,  and  sleet  closely  follow  each  other.  The  snow  often  rises 
to  a level  with  the  top  of  the  smaller  houses ; and  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
inhabitants  can  keep  open  a narrow  path  between  them.  Towards  the  end  of  December 
the  weather  becomes  clear,  the  snow  ceases  to  fall,  and  its  white  solid  mass  covers  the  entire 
expanse  of  the  surrounding  country.  Then  is  the  time  for  the  citizens  to  sally  forth  with 
horse,  sledge,  and  cariole,  and  drive  over  the  smooth  snowy  plain,  where,  as  every  trace  of 
a path  has  been  obliterated,  the  route  is  marked  by  pine  branches,  stuck  in  at  short  distances, 
and  varying  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  Every  precaution  against  the  cold  must  now  be 
employed,  of  which  buffalo  robes,  lined  with  green  baize,  have  been  found  the  most  effectual. 
Thus  passes  the  time  till  March,  when  the  weather  becomes  mild,  and  even  hot,  and  in 
April  the  ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence  breaks  with  a mighty  crash,  and  floats  down  for  eight  or 
ten  days  in  large  masses,  bearing  along  with  it  fragments  of  earth  and  rock  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  river.  May  and  June  are  usually  wet;  in  July  and  August  the  inhabit- 
ants suffer  from  the  intense  heat  and  tormenting  swarms  of  insects : September  is  the 
most  agreeable  month  of  the  year ; but  in  October  the  biting  frosts  of  winter  begin  to 
be  felt. 

5621.  Quebec , as  a military  position,  is  excessively  strong.  The  rock  on  which  it  stands 
can  be  approached  only  on  the  western  side,  where  a citadel  and  a great  range  of  other 
works  render  it  almost  another  Gibraltar.  Quebec  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  scenes  of 
British  glory.  Near  it,  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  Wolfe,  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  gained  the 
splendid  victory  which  annexed  Canada  to  the  British  empire.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
American  war,  General  Montgomery,  in  attempting  to  carry  it,  was  defeated.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  securing  the  possession  of  Lower  Canada,  which,  without  it,  would  be 
untenable. 

56 22.  The  commerce  of  Quebec  is  considerable ; as  all  the  vessels  from  Britain  and  other 
foreign  quarters  stop  there  and  unload  their  cargoes.  The  communication  with  Montreal  is 
carried  on  by  steam  packets,  of  which  nine,  whoso  tonnage  varied  from  600  to  350  tons,  were 
plying  in  1829.  One  of  between  700  and  800  tons  has  been  recently  built  to  carry  on  the 
intercourse  with  Halifax. 


5623.  The  country  round  Quebec  is  broken,  wild,  wooded,  and  highly  picturesque.  About 

seven  miles  distant  is  the 
Fall  of  Montmorenci  (Jig, 
915.),  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  beautiful  objects  in 
North  America.  It  bears 
no  comparison  to  Niagara 
in  magnitude  and  the  mass 
of  its  waters ; but  the  ample 
woods  with  which  it  is 
fringed,  the  broken  rocks 
which  surround  and  inter- 
sect its  channel,  tossing  it 
into  a foam  resembling  snow, 
render  it  perhaps  a more 
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beautiful  scene. 


5624.  The  town  of  Trots  Rivitres  Is  situated  about  ninety  miles  below  Quebec,  with  a free  navigation.  It 
liad,  in  1825,  only  2453  inhabitants,  and  may  now  contain  about  3000.  The  place  is  built  of  indifferent  wooden 
houses.  Tho  Indians  formerly  came  to  exchange  their  Airs  here;  but  these  are  now  intercepted  at  Montreal, 
by  the  North-west  Company.  The  town  has  a good  natural  wharf,  but  its  only  trade  consists  in  supplying  the 
district  with  European  and  West  India  goods.  There  is,  however,  an  iron-work  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
good  stoves  are  s*i d to  be  made.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  French. 

5625.  Montreal  is  situated  immediately  above  the  rapids,  at  a point  where  the  ample 
stream  of  the  Ottawa  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  the  commercial  capital  of  Canada  ; 
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and  most  of  the  business,  even  in  Quebec,  is  carried  on  by  branches  from  the  Montreal 
bouses.  It  derives  a great  impulse  from  the  transactions  of  the  North-west  Company,  here 
established  ; and  it  is  tlie  centre  of  the  commerce  w ith  the  United  States,  carried  on  by  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  Hudson.  Vessels  of  600  or  700  tons  can,  notwithstanding  some  diffi- 
culties, come  up  to  Montreal  ; its  wharf  presents  a busy  scene,  — the  tall  masts  of  merchant- 
men from  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde,  with  the  steam  packets  which  ply  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  These  are  of  large  size  ; one,  of  600  tons,  in  one  voyage  brought 
up  1360  emigrants.  These  steam  vessels  are  also  much  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  The  island  of  Montreal  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  seven  in  breadth  ; it  is 
of  alluvial  soil,  the  most  fertile  in  Lower  Canada,  and  also  the  most  highly  cultivated.  The 
view  over  it,  of  fruitful  fields  gay  country-  houses  and  the  streams  by  which  it  is  encircled, 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  can  be  imagined.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  so  attrac- 
tive. It  is  substantially,  but  gloomily,  built  of  dark  grey  limestone,  with  roofs  of  tin,  the 
only  kind,  it  is  said,  which  can  stand  tlie  intense  cold  of  winter ; while  the  windows  and 
doors  are  shut  in  with  massive  plates  of  iron.  The  streets,  though  tolerably  regular,  were 
inconveniently  narrow ; but  of  late  several  have  been  formed,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  town,  that  are  commodious  and  airy.  The  new  cathedral,  opened  in  1829,  is  considered 
one  of  the  handsomest  structures  in  America.  It  is  255  feet  long,  134  broad,  220  feet 
high  in  its  principal  front ; and  it  is  capable  of  containing  10,000  persons.  Two  Catholic 
seminaries,  the  English  church,  and  the  general  hospital,  arc  also  handsome  structures. 
Mr.  M‘Gill,  a citizen  of  Montreal,  left  lately  a considerable  estate,  with  10,0001.  in  money, 
for  the  foundation  of  a college,  which  was  opened  in  1828.  The  population  amounted  in 
1825  to  22,357,  and  is  now  supposed  to  have  reached  30,000.  The  district  of  Montreal 
extends  for  some  distance  south  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  taking  in  a comer  of  Lake  Champlain. 
This  tract  does  not  present  any  remarkable  features.  The  village  of  La  Prairie,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  is  tlie  medium  of  communication  between  the  two  states.  A number  of 
townships  have  been  formed  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  the  part  of  Lower 
Canada  chiefly  resorted  to  by  emigrants.  The  country  is  level  and  fertile,  but  its  progress 
is  much  obstructed  by  the  number  of  old  unimproved  grants ; so  that  the  population  does 
not  much  exceed  5300. 

6U&  The  district  qf  Gasp!  remains  to  complete  the  description  of  Ixrwer  Canada.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  near  its  mouth,  bordering  on  New  Brunswick.  It  is  a country  of  irregular  and  sometimes 
mountainous  surface,  containing  numerous  lakes,  and  watered  by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Kestigoorhe  is 
the  principal  The  territory  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  inhabited  by  7000  or  8000  woodmen  and  fishi  nnen, 
and  exports  some  fish,  oil,  and  timber.  The  cod-fishery  employ*  1800  men,  and  produces  about  o0,000  quintals 
of  fish,  and  SO,OOU  barrels  of  oil;  and  about  4000  barrels  of  herrings,  and  SUUU  of  salmon  are  shipped  for 
Quebec.  Its  capital.  New  Carlisle,  Is  a mere  village  of  forty  or  fifty  huts. 

5627.  Upper  Cantula  is  a vast  region,  commencing  at  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  a little  below 
Montreal,  and  extending  along  the  whole  chain  of  the  great  lakes,  to  at  least  the  western 
boundary  of  Lake  Superior.  Its  general  features  have  already  been  noticed.  Its  existence 
as  a country  has  been  very  recent.  The  French,  while  they  held  Canada,  merely  maintained 
a chain  of  military  posts,  to  keep  in  check  the  savage  tribes  by  whom  this  region  was  occu- 
pied. It  remained  a mere  district  attached  to  Quebec  till  1781,  when  a number  of  Ameri- 
can loyalists  and  disbanded  soldiers  were  located  upon  it,  and  the  name  of  Upper  Canada 
bestowed.  It  slowly  increased  till  1811,  when  it  contained  77,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1824 
had  rapidly  risen  to  151,000,  and  in  1828  to  188,000.  Since  that  time  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion to  Canada  has  been  very  strong,  and  of  the  50,000  who  in  each  of  the  years  1831 
and  1832  landed  at  Quebec,  most  proceeded  to  Upper  Canada.  The  population  has  thus 
been  augmented  till  it  amounts  to  the  number  above  stated. 

5628.  Upper  Canada  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Couchette  to  contain  141,000  square  miles,  of 
which,  however,  only  33,000  have  been  laid  out  into  townships.  The  space  thus  organised 
composes  a species  of  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  arc  formed  by  the  lakes  Ontario,  Eric,  and 
Huron,  with  their  connecting  channels.  This  tract,  about  570  miles  in  length,  and  50  to 
80  in  breadth,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  capable  of  supporting 
a most  numerous  population.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain  16,800,000  acres,  of  which  about 
7,000,000  have  been  granted  to  settlers  in  free  and  common  soccage ; 4,800,000  arc  reserved 
for  the  crown  and  clergy ; but  part  have  been  sold  to  the  Canada  Company  ; 5,000,000 
remain  to  be  disposed  of. 

5629.  Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  the  names  and  population  of  which, 
in  1828,  w-ere  as  follow  : — Eastern,  18,165;  Ottawa,  3732;  Johnston,  17,399;  Bathurst, 
14,516;  Midland,  31,293;  Newcastle,  13,337;  Home,  22,927;  Gore,  15,834  ; Niagara, 
20,177  ; London,  19,813  ; Western,  8333.  In  tracing  the  details  of  the  country,  however, 
we  shall  follow  the  line  of  the  great  water  communications  which  form  its  roost  prominent 
feature. 

5630.  The  rapids  commence  at  the  Lake  St.  Francis  and  continue  to  the  village  of  La 
Chine,  about  ten  miles  above  Montreal.  Tlie  river  is  there  confined  in  narrow,  rocky, 
broken  channels,  through  which  it  dashes  with  violence,  agitated  like  the  ocean  in  a storm. 
For  nine  miles  there  is  a continued  succession  of  rapids,  the  most  formidable  of  which  arc 
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those  called  the  Cascades  (Jig.  916.),  where  there  is  a considerable  fall  or  descent ; and  the 

channel,  for  two  or  three  miles 
below,  is  like  a raging  sea. 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
canal  of  La  Chine,  all  ordinary 
vessels  stopped  at  that  village, and 
discharged  their  cargoes,  which 
were  conveyed  by  land  to  Mont- 
real. There  are  several  modes, 
however,  in  which  the  enter- 
prising hardihood  of  man  con- 
trived to  leap  over  ( sauter , as  it 
is  called)  these  formidable  perils. 
The  Durham  boats  are  very  long,  very  shallow,  and  almost  flat-bottomed,  carrying  sometimes 
twenty- five  tons.  They  are  pushed  through  the  rapids  by  poles,  ten  feet  long,  pointed  with 
iron,  which  the  crews  even  fix  in  the  channel,  and  apply  their  shoulders  to  ; the  sides  being 
guarded  by  thick  planks.  They  are  chiefly  navigated  by  United  States’  men.  The  bateaux 
are  smaller,  also  flat-bottomed,  draw  less  water,  taper  to  a point  at  each  end,  and  are  con- 
structed of  such  materials  as  will  bear  a good  deal  of  hard  knocking.  They  are  guided  by 
Canadian  voyageurs,  who  know  every  channel,  rock,  and  breaker ; and  this  is  recommended 
by  Mr.  Duncan  as  the  safest  conveyance.  The  La  Chine  canal  now  enables  the  navigator 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  this  part  of  the  river;  but  as  similar  obstructions  occur  in  other 
portions  of  its  upper  course,  the  use  of  the  vessels  above  described  is  still  necessary.  The 
timber  rafts  are  also  obliged  to  shoot  the  rapids. 

5631.  -The  country  along  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Rapids  to  Lake  Ontario  is  covered 
with  immense  and  ancient  forests  which  the  labours  of  the  emigrants  are  beginning  to  clear 
The  oaks  judging  from  their  appearance,  are  from  300  to  GOO  years  old.  The  soil  is  a deep 
mould  of  decayed  vegetables  which  is  injured  by  Its  exuberant  richness  so  tliat,  of  several 
successive  crops  each  is  better  than  the  preceding ; and  instances  are  frequent  of  twenty- 
one  crops  having  been  drawn  from  it  without  any  need  of  manure.  Mr.  Howison  complains 
that  the  Scottish  occupants  of  the  Glengarry  and  other  settlements  on  this  line  have  not 
availed  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  these  advantages ; that  each  has  cleared  from  thirty  to 
at  most  seventy  acres ; and  continues  to  reside  in  a poor  log-house,  with  only  a single 
apartment.  Prcscot,  called  now  Fort  Wellington,  at  the  end  of  the  upper  sloop  navigation, 
is  only  a village  of  forty  or  fifty  houses ; but  from  its  situation  must  greatly  improve. 
Twelve  miles  farther  down  is  Brokcvillc,  a new  neat  village,  with  500  or  600  inhabitants, 
named  in  honour  of  the  late  General  Broke.  The  Americans  have  corresponding  towns  on 
the  opposite  bank  ; and  mortifying  remarks  are  made  on  the  stir  and  bustle  which  prevails 
among  them,  compared  with  the  apathy  which  reigns  on  the  British  side.  Then  follows  a 
remarkable  feature  ; the  expansion  of  the  river  into  what  is  called  the  Lake  of  the  Thou- 
sand Isles.  The  expression  was  thought  to  be  a vogue  exaggeration,  till  the  isles  were 
officially  surveyed,  and  found  to  amount  to  1692.  A sail  through  them  presents  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  romantic  successions  of  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  The  isles  arc  of 
every  size,  form,  height,  and  aspect ; woody,  verdant,  rocky ; naked,  smiling,  barren  ; and 
present  as  numerous  a succession  of  bays,  inlets,  and  channels,  as  occur  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
continent  put  together. 

5632.  Lake  Ontario,  a much  grander  expanse,  follows  immediately  after  the  Lake  of  the 
Thousand  Isles.  This  inland  sea  is  in  some  places  of  such  a depth,  that  a line  of  300 
fathoms  could  not  reach  the  bottom.  It  is  subject  to  violent  storms  and  the  swell  is  some- 
times as  heavy  as  in  the  Atlantic.  It  bears  the  largest  ships  of  the  line,  and  was  in  181 3 and 
1814  the  theatre  of  all  the  great  operations  of  naval  war.  The  current  is  distinctly  perceptible 
which  bears  this  vast  body  of  water  along  to  the  eastward,  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a mile  an 
hour.  Large  and  commodious  steam  vessels,  one  of  them  740  tons,  ply  between  the  British 
and  American  sides.  The  Canadian  shore  is  covered  with  similar  majestic  forests,  which, 
when  removed,  show  equally  a rich  and  luxuriant  soil. 

5633.  Kingston  and  York,  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal towns  in  Upper  Canada,  the  latter  the  official  capital,  but  the  former  the  most  important 
place.  This  distinction  it  obtained  last  war,  when  it  became  the  chief  naval  depot.  It  lies 
on  or  near  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  lake,  and  has  a commodious  harbour.  The  plan 
is  elegant  and  extensive,  and,  being  well  though  but  partially  filled  up,  makes  a pretty  little 
town.  The  population  in  1828  was  3528,  and  has  doubtless  increased.  The  little  navy 
raised  here  during  the  late  war  is  laid  up,  and  some  of  the  ships  are  only  in  frame,  but  all 
in  a state  to  be  finished  and  sent  out  in  a short  time.  York,  near  the  north-west  end  of  the 
lake,  owes  its  support  to  its  being  the  scat  of  government,  and  of  the  courts ; and  to  the 
extensive  settlements  recently  formed  to  the  north  and  east  of  it.  It  consists  of  one  long 
street,  along  the  lake,  with  the  beginnings  of  two  or  three  others  parallel  to  it.  The 
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houses,  barracks,  and  government  offices  are  all  neatly  and  regular.y  built  of  wood,  and 
whitewashed.  The  inhabitants  have  increased  to  about  4000. 

5634.  The  Niagara  channel , about  forty  miles  in  length,  brings  into  Ontario  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  and  of  all  the  upper  country.  On  this  channel  occurs  an  object  the  most 
grand  and  awful  in  nature,  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  accumulated  waters  Mowing  from 
four  mighty  lakes  and  all  their  tributaries,  after  being  for  two  miles  agitated  like  a sea  by 
rapids,  come  to  a precipitous  rock  where  they  pour  down  their  whole  mass  in  one  tremendous 
plunge  of  160  feet  high  ( fig . 917.).  The  noise,  tumult,  and  rapidity  of  this  falling  sea,  the 

___  rolling  clouds  of  foam,  the 

vast  volumes  of  vapour 
which  rise  into  the  air,  the 
brilliancy  and  variety  of 
the  tints,  and  the  beautiful 
rainbows  which  span  the 
abyss,  the  lofty  banks,  and 
immense  woods,  which 
surround  this  wonderful 
scene,  have  been  considered 
by  experienced  travellers  as 
eclipsing  every  similar  phe- 
nomenon. The  noise  resem- 
bles that  caused  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a Uiousand  pieces 
of  ordnance ; and  it  is  heard, 
and  the  cloud  of  vapours 
seen,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles.  The  fall  on  the  Canadian  side  is  600  feet  wide,  of  a semicircular 
form,  that  on  the  American  side  only  350  feet.  The  one,  called  the  Crescent  or  Horse- shoe 
Fall  (Jig.  918.)  descends  in  a mighty  sea-green  wave,  the  other,  broken  by  rocks  into  foam, 

resembles  a sheet  of  molten  silver.  Bold 
travellers  have  ventured  down,  amid  broktn 
rocks,  with  the  certainty  of  being  drenched 
to  the  skin,  and  with  some  little  danger, 
to  the  foot  of  the  fall,  and  even  below  it. 
Others,  with  still  bolder  daring,  venture 
out  in  a skiff,  and  view  it  in  front  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  paces  ; but,  though 
there  is  here  little  or  no  danger,  so  awful 
is  the  scene,  that  few  can  summon  the  re- 
quisite courage.  There  are  now  excellent 
inns  on  both  sides  of  the  falls,  which  arc 
crowded  with  visitants.  On  the  Niagara 
frontier  are  three  villages ; one,  that  of 
Niagara,  with  about  1500  inhabitants, 
situated  not  at  the  falls,  but  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Ontario,  with  a fort  facing  another  on 
the  American  side;  Queenston,  twelve  miles  below  the  falls  which  suffered  severely  during 
the  late  war,  but  is  recovering  ; and  Chippewa,  the  same  distance  above,  containing  several 
neat  houses,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a river,  the  banks  of  which  are  covered  with  excellent 
timber. 


5635.  Lake  Erie  is  a still  grander  expanse  than  Ontario,  and  its  waters  are  equally  clear 
and  transparent.  The  navigation,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  commodious.  It  is  shallow, 
not  averaging  a depth  of  more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  fathoms,  and  at  the  same  time  liable 
to  violent  storms.  Long  sunken  reefs  and  precipitous  rocky  banks  occasion  dangers,  greatly 
increased  by  thick  mists,  which  often  hide  from  the  mariner  all  view  of  his  course.  Scarcely 
a summer  passes  in  which  some  vessels  arc  not  lost.  Steam  packets  are  best  calculated  for 
steering  through  these  perils,  and  they  are  accordingly  employed  to  a great  extent.  There 
is  a number  of  fine  wooded  islands  on  Lake  Erie.  'Die  country  along  its  northern  shore  is 
varied,  and  on  the  whole  exceedingly  fine.  Near  its  eastern  extremity  it  receives  the  Grand 
or  Ouse  River,  which  is  navigable  for  schooners  thirty  miles  up,  and  for  boats  considerably 
higher.  The  l>anks  are  very  fertile  and  finely  wooded,  and  abound  in  gypsum,  which  proves 
an  excellent  manure.  The  next  district  is  that  called  Long  Point,  forming  a promon- 
tory projecting  into  the  lake.  It  is  composed  of  a light  sandy  soil,  covered,  not  with  thick 
woods,  like  the  rest  of  Upper  Canada,  but  only  with  scattered  grove*  and  trees,  which 
render  it  very  beautiful,  and  are  an  extreme  convenience  to  the  settler,  who  here  finds  him- 
self released  from  the  herculean  task  of  hewing  down  enormous  forests.  To  the  west  of 
Long  Point  is  the  Talbot  settlement,  formed,  in  1802,  by  Colonel  Talbot,  a gentleman  of 
birth  and  fortune,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  formation  of  this  colony;  all  the  arrangement* 
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of  which  are  still  left  to  him.  It  extends  seventy  or  eighty  miles  parallel  to  the  lake,  with 
many  branches  stretching  into  the  interior.  Numerous  examples  are  here  afforded  of  per- 
sons who  arrived  in  a state  of  destitution,  and  who  now  possess  in  abundance  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  As  we  proceed  westward,  the  settled  tracts  become  more  thinly  scattered, 
and  beyond  the  river  Thames  commences  the  tract  called  die  Long  Woods,  being  forty 
miles  of  uninterrupted  forest,  with  only  one  habitation,  an  inn,  placed  in  the  heart  of  this 
wild  wilderness.  At  the  end  of  it,  the  traveller  comes  to  the  lower  bank  of  the  Thames 
falling  into  Detroit  River,  which,  with  the  small  lake  of  St.  Clair,  connects  Lake  Erie  with 
the  northern  expanse  of  Lake  Huron.  This  district  is  a thickly  planted  old  settle^ 
ment  formed  by  the  French  Canadians.  It  is  a delightful  tract,  in  which  fruits  of  every 
kind  grow  to  a perfection  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  In  summer,  the  country 
presents  a forest  of  blossoms,  which  exhale  the  most  delicious  odours ; the  climate 
is  mild  and  agreeable,  and  the  meanest  peasant  has  his  orchard  and  plenty  of  cider  at  his 
table.  This  class  of  settlers,  however,  attached  to  old  customs,  do  not  seem  likely  to 
make  the  same  progress  as  the  enterprising  European  colonists.  Amherstburgh,  at  the 
head  of  I>ake  Erie,  is  an  agreeable  little  town  of  1000  people,  the  most  westerly  of  any  in 
Canada. 

5636.  Lake  Huron  is  still  larger  than  Lake  Erie,  and  its  greatest  extent  is  from  north  to 
south,  almost  in  a pyramidal  form,  with  its  base  towards  the  north,  from  the  eastern  end  of 
which,  however,  the  large  bay  of  Machaladosh  branches  off.  It  is  crowded  with  islands 
which  stretch  along  the  northern  coast  in  close  and  successive  ranges  and,  combined  with 
the  storms  to  which  this  lake,  like  the  others,  is  subject,  render  the  navigation  peculiarly 
intricate  and  dangerous.  The  northern  coast  of  this  lake  is  not  at  all  settled,  nor  indeed 
fully  explored ; it  is  reported,  as  compared  with  the  lower  lakes,  to  have  an  unfruitful  soil, 
and  a cold,  humid,  and  tempestuous  climate ; but  the  cutting  down  of  the  woods,  and  a 
careful  culture,  after  the  more  tempting  lands  shall  have  been  exhausted,  may  probably 
yield  more  favourable  results.  Along  its  eastern  shore  there  is  a great  extent  of  very  fruitful 
territory. 

5637.  Lake  Superior , the  farthest  of  this  great  chain,  is  of  still  larger  extent,  being  nearly 
400  miles  in  length.  Its  northern  coasts  arc  rugged  and  winding,  formed  of  precipitous 
rocks,  often  penetrated  with  deep  caves.  Major  Long,  who  coasted  it,  says  that  no  scene 
can  be  more  dreary  than  its  northern  shore : nothing  appears  on  its  surface  but  barren  rocks 
and  stunted  trees ; the  climate  is  cold  and  inhospitable ; game  very  scarce ; fish  plentiful, 
but  difficult  to  take.  No  one  attempts  to  travel  by  land,  unless  in  winter,  when  the  rivers 
are  frozen.  The  coast,  however,  is  picturesque,  from  the  clearness  of  the  water,  the  bold 
and  varied  forms  of  the  rocks,  and  the  numerous  cascades.  Only  half  a dozen  of  Chippewa 
families  were  met  along  its  whole  course.  The  North-West  Company  have  a post  at  Michipe- 
coten,  where  a good  deal  of  business  is  done.  The  climate  is  extremely  severe ; potatoes 
and  turnips  are  the  only  vegetables  which  can  be  raised. 

5638.  Nova  Scotia  is  a large  peninsula,  on  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  forming, 
as  it  were,  a fragment  detached  from  the  great  mass  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bay,  or  rather  narrow  straits,  separating  it  from  Cape 
Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Islands ; on  the  east  and  south-east,  by  the  Atlantic ; on  the 
west,  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  penetrates  so  deep  as  to  leave  only  an  isthmus,  about  nine 
miles  broad,  connecting  it  with  New  Brunswick.  It  is  about  380  miles  long,  and  from  50 
to  100  broad,  comprising  about  16,000  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  9,000,000  acres. 
The  land  varies  much  in  respect  of  fertility.  The  coast  facing  the  Atlantic,  presenting  a 
rocky  and  barren  aspect,  conveyed  the  idea,  which  was  long  prevalent,  that  sterility  formed 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  soil ; but  when  the  interior  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  had 
been  explored,  this  was  found  to  be  very  far  from  being  generally  the  case.  Bouchette 
calculates  that  of  the  9,000,000  acres  of  which  it  consists,  upwards  of  2,000,000  are  of  the 
very  first  quality ; about  three  are  good,  and  only  the  remaining  four  inferior  or  bad.  The 
unoccupied  lands  were  at  first  disposed  of  by  grant,  but  they  are  now,  as  in  Canada,  sold 
annually  by  auction.  About  4,000,000  acres  are  appropriated,  leaving  5,000,000  still  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  appropriated  part  is  of  course  the  best ; still  there  are  many  fine  tracts  in 
the  interior,  hitherto  unknown,  or  to  which  navigable  access  has  newly  been  opened.  The 
cultivated  land  was  found,  in  1828,  to  amount  to  292,000  acres,  producing  153,000  bushels 
of  wheat ; 449,000  of  other  grain;  3,358,000  bushels  of  potatoes;  163,000  tons  of  hay. 
The  live  stock  consisted  of  13,000  horses,  1 10,700  homed  cattle,  174,000  sheep,  and  72,000 
hogs.  The  population  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  a census  taken  in  1827,  amounted  to  123,808, 
and  has  doubtless  since  that  time  considerably  increased.  About  one  fourth  of  the  number 
are  French  Acadians,  who  live  very  much  by  themselves,  and  are  a quiet,  good  sort  of  people  ; 
a fourth  from  Scotland;  1200  free  negroes;  1500  Indians,  who,  though  more  and  more 
closely  hemmed  in,  still  adhere  to  their  roaming  and  hunting  habits,  and  look  with  contempt 
on  those  who  cannot  live  without  the  fantastic  luxuries  of  bread,  houses  and  woven  cloth. 
They  have  been  converted,  however,  by  the  French  to  the  Catholic  religion ; and,  when  not 
trunk,  make  tolerable  subjects.  The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  is 
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reported.  From  December  to  March  the  country  is  one  sheet  of  snow ; but  this,  as  in  ail 
northern  regions,  is  the  period  of  gaiety,  even  out  of  doors.  The  spring  is  foggy,  but  the 
autumn  delightful ; and  the  country  is  never  subject  to  those  pestilential  diseases  which  deso- 
late the  more  southern  parts  of  America.  It  has  even  been  found  favourable  to  longevity 
In  1828,  the  exports  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  473,861/. ; in  which  were  employed 
16S1  ships,  132,767  tons,  and  7304  men  and  boys.  The  value  of  tbe  imports  in  the  same 
year  is  stated  at  847,5301.  : ships,  1694;  tons,  132,174;  men  and  boys,  7342.  We 
cannot,  however,  guarantee  the  above  values,  though  given  by  Mr.  Bouchette  as  official,  for 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  imports  should  so  greatly  exceed  the  exports ; nor  do  they  agree  w ith 
others  which  he  gives  elsewhere  respecting  the  port  of  Halifax.  Fish  is  the  chief  article 
of  export ; that  in  1831  from  Halifax  is  stated  at  161,000  quintals  of  dry,  and  53,500  pickled. 
Timlier  is  the  chief  article  of  export  to  Britain.  In  1828,  it  sent  8,800,000  feet  of  hard 
wood,  pine,  and  spruce,  and  about  33,000  tons  ditto;  with  1320  masts,  &c.  The  exports 
to  the  neighbouring  states  and  the  West  Indies  consist  of  timber,  provisions,  butter,  coal 
of  fine  quality,  gypsum,  and  freestone,  of  which  there  are  large  depositories.  The  General 
Mining  Association  of  London  have  lately  invested  130,000/.  in  the  mines  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  administration  is  Tested  in  a governor,  council,  and  house  of  assembly.  The 
revenue  in  1828  amounted  to  55,176 /.,  of  which  35,000/.  was  from  excise,  and  18,000/. 
from  customs.  The  expenditure  was  59,700/.,  of  which  30,000 /.  was  spent  on  roads,  and 
3300/.  on  education.  There  is  a college  at  Windsor,  on  a very  respectable  footing,  and 
another,  called  Dalhousie  College,  has  been  built  at  Halifax,  but  is  not  yet  in  operation ; 
and  it  is  regretted  that  the  money  appropriated  to  this  institution  should  not  have  been  rather 
employed  in  making  the  other  more  complete.  There  are  also  numerous  schools,  partly 
supported  by  government,  for  the  education  of  the  lower  ranks.  The  means  of  religious 
instruction  are  large,  though  without  any  regular  establishment.  There  are  ten  or  twelve 
catholic  clergymen;  twenty-eight  of  the  church  of  England;  twenty-five  presbyterian; 
twenty-five  methodists,  and  numerous  baptists. 

5639.  Nova  Scotia  may  be  divided  into  three  grand  portion* : — 1.  The  eastern  coast,  which  extends  for  more 
than  300  mile*  along  the  Atlantic.  2.  Tile  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  or  more  strictly  the  narrow 
straits  on  the  opposite  *idc  of  which  are  the  islands  of  Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton.  S.  The  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Kundy.  About  the  centre  of  the  eastern  coast  is  Halifax,  enjoying  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  m the 
world  originally  called  Chebucto,  on  a l»y  sixteen  miles  long,  which  will  contain  any  number  of  shipping  of 
any  »ixe.  It  was  founded  in  17*9,  by  General  Cornwallis,  and  has  since  carried  on  almost  all  the  trade  of  the 
country*  During  the  impulse  given  by  the  last  war,  the  population  had  risen  to  12^000,  but  has  since  sunk  to 
9HJ0  The  most  extensive  dock-yard  m British  America  has  been  formed  here.  The  society  consists  chiefly 
of  military  officers  and  merchants.  There  is  on  this  coast  a succession  of  fine  harbours,  of  which  twelve  are 
capable  of  admitting  ship*  of  the  line.  Lunenburg,  chief  of  the  German  settlements,  contains  a population 
amounting  to  nearly  hall  that  of  Halifax,  with  which  it  plies  a brisk  trade.  Liverpool  also  carries  on  a con- 
siderable traffic  ; but  Shelburne,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  American  war,  wm  the  largest  place  in  Nova  Scotia, 
has  sunk  into  a mere  village.  The  northern  coast  has  Plctou,  from  which,  and  the  neighbouring  bays  on  this 
coast,  is  shipped  the  largest  quantity  of  timber  and  coaL  On  a river  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Kundy  is  Anna- 
polis the  original  French  capital ; but,  since  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Halifax,  it  ha*  sunk 
Into  'a  very  secondary  place.  The  trade  of  this  great  bay  is  now  chiefly  carried  on  from  Y'artnouth  at  it* 
mouth;  tne  population  of  which,  since  1791,  has  risen  from  1300  to  450a  Gypsum  is  the  principal  ex- 
port. 

5640.  Cape  Breton  is  a large  island,  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  only  by  narrow  and 
winding  channels,  called  St  George’s  Gulf  and  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  a great  part  of  which  is 
not  more  than  a mile  broad.  The  island  is  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth, 
containing  an  area  of  about  2,000,000  acres.  It  is  penetrated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
called  the  Bras  d’Or,  which  divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal  portions,  and  is  throughout  na- 
vigable.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills,  none  of  which  rise  above  1500  feet ; and  the  soil 
is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  land  granted  in  1821  amounted 
to  685,000  acres ; and,  allowing  for  hills,  swamps,  and  barrens,  there  are  supposed  to  be  about 
500,000  acres  still  to  be  disposed  of.  Only  the  coasts,  including  those  of  the  Bras  d’Or,  have 
yet  been  cultivated;  and  the  population  in  general  is  in  n less  improved  state  than  in  the 
other  colonies  ; part  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  M‘Gregor,  having  almost  the  character  of  ban- 
dits. The  climate  resembles  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries  in  the  intensity  of  the  cold 
in  winter  and  of  the  heat  in  summer ; but  these  follow  more  irregularly,  and  a fortnight's 
thaw  occurs  often  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow.  Yet  these  variations  are  not  disadvan- 
tageous to  agriculture,  which,  however,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  the  valuable  cod-fishery 
attracting  the  chief  industry  of  the  people.  Cape  Breton,  therefore,  imports  wheat  flour, 
though  it  affords  a small  surplus  of  oats  and  potatoes.  The  exports,  in  1828,  consisted 
of  41, OCX)  quintals  of  dry,  and  18,000  barrels  of  pickled  fish.  About  fifty  vessels,  averaging 
fifty  tons  each,  are  annually  built.  There  are  coal  mines  of  great  value,  granted  to  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  and  leased  by  him  to  Itundell  and  Bridge  of  London,  who  are  beginning  to 
work  them.  Cape  Breton  lias  excellent  harbours,  and  commands,  in  a great  measure,  the 
navigation  of  the  Sr.  Lawrence.  Of  the  population,  exceeding  20,000,  the  most  numerous 
portion  consists  of  Scottish  highlanders,  and  next  to  them  of  Acadians.  The  island  was,  in 
1820,  politically  united  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  sends  two  members  to  the  house  of  assembly. 
A revenue  of  about  5000/.  is  raised  by  a tax  of  a shilling  a gallon  on  spirits.  Louisburg, 
which  the  French  carefully  fortified,  and  made  one  of  the  principal  stations  in  their  “ New 
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France,"  is  now  entirely  deserted,  and  Sydney,  a village  of  500  inhabitants,  is  all  the  capital 
which  Cape  Breton  can  boast. 

56*41.  New  Brunswick  is  a large  country  to  the  north-west  of  Nova  Scotia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  has  on  the  east  a winding  coast  along  the 
St  Lawrence,  on  the  north,  part  of  Lower  Canada ; on  the  south-west,  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  27,700  square  miles,  or  17,700,000  acres.  The 
western  part  is  diversified  by  bold  eminences,  though  Mars  Hill,  the  highest,  does  not  exceed 
2000  feet  From  these  heights  flow  fine  rivers,  of  which  St.  John’s  has  a course  of  about 
500  miles,  for  nearly  half  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  soil  is  believed  to  be  generally 
fertile  ; and  grain,  where  tried,  has  prospered  ; but  agriculture  has  not,  on  the  whole,  made 
such  progress  as  to  render  New  Brunswick  independent  of  foreign  supply.  This  great 
country  is  still  almost  one  unbroken  magnificent  forest;  and  under  the  extraordinary  en- 
couragement afforded  by  Britain,  almost  all  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants  are  directed  to 
the  timber  trade.  This  trade  is  conducted  by  a class  of  men  called  lumberers , who  carry  it 
on  during  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  heart  of  these  immense  woods,  sheltering  themselves 
in  log-huts  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  a large  fire  in  the  middle,  round  which  they  all 
sleep.  In  spring,  when  the  ice  melts,  and  all  the  river  channels  are  filled,  they  load  the 
timber  in  vessels,  or  form  it  into  rafts,  during  which  operations  they  suffer  much  from  cold 
and  wet.  Having  brought  the  produce  of  their  winter’s  labour  down  to  the  ports,  they 
obtain  a liberal  remuneration,  which  in  the  course  of  a few  months  is  squandered,  usually 
in  empty  show  and  reckless  indulgence.  In  the  year  1824,  the  timber  trade  seemed  to  be 
at  the  height  of  prosperity.  The  exports,  amounting  to  320,000  tons  of  w ood,  and  including 
sixty  newly  built  ships,  were  valued  at  above  600,0004.  The  merchants  obtained  advances 
and  drew  bills  on  England,  with  the  view  of  enlarging  their  transactions,  when  they  w ere 
struck  by  a terrible  blow.  The  price  of  timber  fell  one  half,  and  became  scarcely  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expense  of  conveyance ; the  bills  of  the  most  respectable  houses  were  dis- 
honoured, and  many  were  totally  ruined.  The  country,  however,  has  gradually  recovered 
from  tliis  shock;  and  in  1829  the  exports  were  stated  at  346,000/.,  and  the  imports  at 
483,000/.  The  revenue,  derived  chiefly  from  duties  on  imports  amounted  in  1829  to 
34,700/.,  and  rose  in  1830  to  49,000/.  The  population,  by  a census  in  1824,  was  72,900, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  now  reached  93,000.  A “ New  Brunswick  Land  Compnny  ” has 
been  formed,  on  the  plan  of  the  Canada  Company,  with  a view  to  promote  agricultural 
settlement,  and  thus  establish  the  prosperity  of  the  country  on  a more  solid  basis  than  the 
timber  trade.  The  government  is  similar  to  that  of  Canada. 

5642.  The  towns  arc  built  almost  entirely  at  the  mouths  of  the  riven,  and  aupported  by  the  trade  brought 
down  their  ttreama.  The  only  exception  is  in  Fredericton,  the  »eat  of  government,  which  has  been  esta- 
blished eighty-five  miles  up  the  St  John  ; and  that  river  being  still  navigable  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons,  makes  it 
the  seat  of  a great  inland  trade.  It  is  a small  town  of  1800  inhabitants;  rather  regularly  built  of  wooden 
house*,  with  government  offices,  several  churches,  and  a college.  St.  John’s,  on  a fine  harbour  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  possesses  much  greater  importanre,  and  contains  about  8«K>  people.  It  Is  built  on  a rugged  and  rocky 
spot,  which  renders  the  passages,  especially  between  the  upper  and  lower  town,  steep  and  inconvenient ; but 
much  has  been  done  to  remedy  this  defect  The  exports  from  St.  John’s,  in  1829,  amounted  to  210,000/.,  being 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  amount  from  all  the  other  ports.  St  Andrew’s,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  P.u-saina- 
quoddy,  besides  its  timber  trade,  has  a considerable  fishery,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  5000  inhabitants. 
The  river  of  Miramichi  is  distinguished  by  the  extensive  forests  on  its  banks,  whence  large  shipments  of  tim- 
ber are  made  at  the  port  of  that  name  as  well  as  those  of  Chatham,  Douglas,  and  Newcastle ; yet  they  are  all 
only  village*.  This  trart  of  country  suffered  dreadfully  in  October,  J82o,  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  confla- 
grations on  record.  The  flames,  kindled  by  accident  at  several  points,  were  impelled  by  a violent  wind,  and 
fed  always  with  new  fuel  till  they  spread  over  about  a hundred  miles  of  territory,  involving  it  in  smoke  and 
flame,  and  reducing  to  ashes  the  towns  of  Douglas  and  Newcastle.  Nearly  200  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished,  and  more  than  2000  to  have  been  reduced  to  entire  destitution.  The  natural  advantages  of  the 
country,  however,  have  enabled  It  to  recover  with  surprising  rapidity. 

5643.  Prince  Edward,  called  formerly  Su  John’s,  is  a fine  island,  extending  to  the  west- 
ward of  Cape  Breton,  and,  like  it,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is 
separated,  however,  by  a channel  ten  or  fifteen  miles  wide.  It  is  about  135  miles  long,  and 
34  broad,  but  the  circuit  is  very  irregular,  and  deeply  indented  by  bays.  The  island 
comprises  about  1,400,000  acres;  and  the  surface,  compared  with  that  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  is  level,  varied  only  by  gentle  undulations.  Protected,  perhaps,  by  their  high 
lands,  it  has  shorter  winters,  is  exempt  from  those  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  those 
heavy  fogs,  which  render  them  often  so  gloomy.  This  island,  notwithstanding  its  advan- 
tages was  neglected  by  the  French,  who  bestowed  all  their  attention  on  Cape  Breton,  as  a 
naval  station.  In  1768  it  contained  only  150  families.  It  then,  however,  attracted  par- 
ticular attention,  and  a number  of  disbanded  troops,  particularly  Highlanders  were  settled 
upon  it.  The  Duke  of  Kent,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  spent  some  time  there,  and  made 
great  exertions  for  its  improvement ; so  that,  in  honour  of  him,  the  name  was  changed  from 
St.  John’s  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  Some  years  after,  Lord  Selkirk  conducted  thither 
n large  colony  of  Highland  emigrants.  The  population  in  1826  had  risen  to  28,700,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  considerably  increased.  The  larger  proportion  consists  of  Highlanders, 
who  retain  still  all  their  native  characteristics ; their  patriotism,  hospitality,  and  capacity  of 
dispensing  with  little  refinements  and  comforts.  The  Acadians  rank  next  in  number;  and 
a good  many  respectable  farmers  have  recently  resorted  thither  from  Yorkshire  and  the  low- 
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lands  of  Scotland.  The  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  as  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  ha* 
been,  perhaps,  too  much  attracted  by  the  fishery  and  the  trade  in  timber ; but,  the  latter 
being  nearly  exhausted,  agriculture  is  now  more  regarded.  The  soil  is  light  and  easily 
worked,  well  calculated  for  wheat  and  oats,  of  which  it  affords  a surplus.  The  horses  and 
cattle  are  small,  but  active  and  useful,  though  many  of  them  are  allowed  to  run  almost 
wild.  Prince  Edward  lias  a constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  other  colonics.  Its 
revenue  in  1826  amounted  to  54<XY. 

5644.  Newfoundland  is  a large  island,  420  miles  long  and  300  broad,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  forming  the  most  eastern  part  of  North  America. 
The  land  is  by  no  means  so  highly  favoured  by  nature  as  the  parts  of  British  America  already 
described  : its  aspect  is  rugged  and  uninviting ; and,  instead  of  those  noble  forests,  with 
which  they  are  clothed,  it  presents  only  stunted  trees  and  shrubs.  Some  tracts,  however, 
are  supposed  to  be  well  fitted  for  pasturage.  But  the  prosperity  of  Newfoundland  has 
hitherto  been  derived  exclusively  from  the  cod  fishery  on  its  shores,  the  banks  there  being 
much  more  productive  than  in  any  other  known  part  of  the  world.  So  early  was  its  value 
discovered,  that  in  1517,  not  twenty  years  after  the  first  voyage,  upwards  of  fifty  vessels  of 
different  nations  were  found  employed  in  the  fishery.  The  British  soon  took  the  most 
active  part,  and  formed  colonies  on  the  island.  Their  sovereignty  was  recognised  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  reserved,  however,  to  the  French  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks. 
This  was  confirmed  in  1763,  when  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were 
allowed  to  them  for  drying  their  fish.  On  the  revolt  of  the  New  Englanders,  Britain 
endeavoured  to  exclude  them  from  the  fishery ; but  as  they  were  able  to  withhold  provisions 
and  other  articles,  without  which  it  could  not  be  carried  on,  this  attempt  was  not  persisted 
in.  The  Americans  arc  now  allowed  to  take  fish  at  any  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  to 
dry  them  on  any  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  unoccupied  by  Britain ; and  with  these  im- 
munities they  carry  on  a most  extensive  fishery. 

5645.  The  British  fishery  is  chiefly  conducted  from  stages  or  platforms  erected  along  the 
shore,  from  each  of  which,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  issue  forth  several  boats,  having  each  from 
two  to  four  men  on  board,  who  continue  fishing  till  they  have  filled  their  bark,  then  repair 
and  deposit  their  cargo  on  the  platform,  and  set  out  to  seek  for  another.  The  fish,  before 
they  become  marketable,  must  pass  through  various  hands.  Along  one  table  are  seated  the 
cut-throat,  the  header,  and  the  splitter.  The  first  functionary  with  a knife  rips  open  the  fish, 
nearly  severing  the  head,  then  hands  it  to  the  header,  who  clears  away  the  head,  entrails, 
and  liver,  throwing  the  latter  into  a cask,  to  be  distilled  into  oil.  The  splitter  then  divides 
the  cod,  taking  out  the  back-bone.  With  such  celerity  are  these  operations  performed,  that 
ten  fish  arc  often  split  in  a minute  and  a half.  The  saiter  then  piles  them  in  heaps,  with 
layers  of  salt  between  each,  in  which  state  they  remain  for  a few  days,  when  they  are 
washed  and  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  There  are  three  qualities  of  cod  fish : the  mer- 
chantable, which  are  the  very  best ; the  Madeira,  little  inferior,  for  exportation  to  Spain 
and  Portugal ; the  West  India,  an  inferior  description,  which  arc  sent  to  the  islands  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  the  negroes. 

5646.  Newfoundland,  by  the  census  of  1829,  contained  GO, 000  inhabitants,  almost  entirely 
fishermen,  scattered  over  sixty  or  seventy  stations  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shores.  The 
government  of  this  island  is  admitted,  by  persons  least  prone  to  discontent,  to  have  been 
very  imperfect,  justice  being  long  administered  by  what  were  called  surrogate  courts,  com- 
posed usually  of  captains  and  lieutenants  of  his  majesty's  navy,  who,  however  well-in- 
tentioned and  able  in  their  profession,  could  not  be  supposed  qualified  for  so  delicate  a 
function.  The  recent  substitute  of  a chief  justice  and  two  assistants,  who  go  on  circuit,  is 
complained  of  as  very  expensive.  Newfoundland  has  never  received,  like  the  other  colonies, 
the  benefit  of  a representative  system ; for  the  exercise  of  which  its  fluctuating  and  irregular 
population  have  been  considered  unfit.  A demand  for  this  privilege,  however,  has  recently 
arisen,  which  will  probably  be  soon  gratified. 

5617.  St.  Join's,  the  only  place  on  the  island  which  can  be  called  a town,  is  little  more  than  a large  Ashing 
station,  the  whole  shore  being  lined  with  wharf*  ami  stage*.  The  harbour,  formed  of  lofty  perpendicular 
rock*,  la  aafe,  though  the  entrance  requirea  caution.  The  |>laro  i»  defended  by  several  fortresses,  one  of  which, 
Fort  Townsend,  is  the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  houses  are  ranged  irregularly  along  one  long  street,  with 
lanes  branching  from  it : they  are  built  mostly  of  wood.  Thia  construction  exposed  the  town,  in  1815,  to  a senes 
of  four  dreadful  conflagration*,  in  one  of  which  14b  houses,  and  property  to  the  ulue  of  50u,(hi  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destroyed.  The  population  varies  much  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  ^ Mr.  Ikmcbettc 
estimates  its  stationary  amount  at  about  1 l,000t 
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5648.  The  United  States  of  North  America  possess  a territory  of  vast  extent,  including 
the  larger  part  of  what  is  valuable  and  productive  in  this  part  of  the  continent.  They  form 
also  by  much  the  greatest  and  most  influential  power  that  exists  in  the  New  World. 
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5649.  The  extent  of  the  United  States  has  been  calculated  upon  two  different  principles. 
They  hare  been  viewed  as  including  only  the  territory  actually  occupied,  peopled,  and 
divided  into  states  which  send  representatives  to  the  general  congress.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  dominion  has  been  made  to  comprehend  a still  more  vast  additional  region,  stretching 
far  to  the  westward,  over  which  the  American  Union  claims  a right,  and  according  to  every 
appearance  will  actually  possess  the  power  to  occupy  and  settle  it  in  proportion  as  she  is 
enabled  to  do  so  by  her  increasing  population. 

5650.  The  United  States  territory , under  the  first  view,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ; on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; on  the  north  it  is  separated  from  Canada  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  great  lakes.  Thirty  years  ago, 
it  had  for  its  western  boundary  the  long  chain  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  but  since  that 
time  a constant  tide  of  emigration  has  poured  across  them,  and  has  extended  the  limit  to 
the  great  line  of  the  river  Mississippi ; settlements  have  even  been  established  beyond  it. 
The  form  of  this  vast  space,  Mr.  Warden  conceives,  may  be  represented  by  a cone  stretching 
from  south-west  to  north  east,  about  1700  miles  in  length,  and  650  in  breadth.  Its  area 
is  calculated  at  about  1,000,000  square  miles,  or  640,000,000  acres.  Of  this,  about 
51,000,000  are  calculated  to  consist  of  water,  and  a large  part  is  also  covered  by  the  brood 
surface  of  the  Alleghany. 

5651.  The  division , founded  on  the  probably  effective  claims  of  the  United  States,  has 
the  same  southern,  and  also  the  same  northern  boundary,  which  is  prolonged  in  the  line 
of  the  Red  River.  But  the  western  boundary  is  that  vast  and  long  chain  traversing  tne 
whole  continent  south  and  north,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Their 
missions  have  even  passed  these  mountains,  and  surveyed  and  named  a portion  of  the 
territory  between  them  and  the  Pacific ; but  as  this  tract  is  separated  by  so  strong  a barrier, 
and  is  pressed  by  Mexico  on  one  side  and  by  Russia  on  the  other,  future  circumstances 
must  determine  how  far  the  claim  to  it  can  be  established.  In  the  mean  time,  America  can 
have  little  reason  to  complain,  if,  to  this  her  prospective  empire,  we  assign  the  Rocky 
Mountains  as  a provisional  boundary.  The  United  States  territory,  in  this  larger  sense, 
will  have  nearly  the  same  length  from  north  to  south.  But  its  line  from  east  to  w'est  will 
be  fully  2000  miles  ; and  the  entire  area  will  be  somewhat  more  than  doubled. 

5652.  By  another  division,  founded  on  natural  features,  the  eastern  territory,  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Alleghany,  is  distinguished  from  the  western  territory  between  the 
Allegliany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  former  does  not  comprise  above  a fifth  part  of 
the  whole,  and  is  inferior  also  in  natural  fertility.  But  having  been  long  cultivated  and 
settled,  it  comprises  the  greater  part  of  what  America  yet  possesses  of  population,  wealth, 
and  culture.  The  other  has  only  one  characteristic,  but  certainly  a most  remarkable, 
feature,  the  vastness  of  its  level  surface.  It  embraces  the  immense  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Missouri,  the  largest  plain  in  the  world  except  that  watered  by  the  Amazons.  Its 
tracts  of  fertile  land,  with  its  great  and  numerous  navigable  rivers  terminating  in  one  main 
trunk,  open  to  it  prospects  by  no  means  remote,  of  opulence  and  populousness,  the  extent 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  calculate. 

5653.  The  mountains  of  this  territory  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  two  long  parallel 
chains  already  mentioned,  which  are  more  distinguished  by  their  extent  than  their  elevation. 
The  A Ueghany,  called  also  the  Apatachian  or  endless  mountains,  form  the  original  unbroken 
western  boundary  of  the  states.  Their  average  height  is  from  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  they 
seldom  exceed  4000  feet,  though  at  the  single  point  of  Mount  Washington,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire,  they  rise  to  6600.  This  height,  too,  is  above  the  Atlantic,  whence  the  base  gradually 
rises  to  1400  or  1500  feet;  so  that  the  apparent  elevation  is  by  no  means  striking.  The 
Alleghanies,  however,  to  the  breadth  of  110  to  150  miles,  extend  to  three,  four,  or  five 
successive  ridges,  divided  by  deep  and  fertile  valleys.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  more 
vast  in  every  dimension.  The  loftiest  peak  yet  discovered,  which  is  seen  at  the  distance  of 
100  miles,  and  whose  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  was  measured  by  Major  Long, 
and  found  to  be  8507  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  which  being  calculated  at  3000  feet, 
would  give  1 1,500  above  the  sea.  'Hie  average  is  not,  probably,  quite  half  that  elevation, 
or  more  than  double  the  Alleghanies.  The  chain  is  very  broad,  in  some  places  not  less 
than  300  miles ; but  it  is  crossed  by  deep  and  fertile  valleys,  which  afford  commodious 
passes. 

5654.  The  rivers  of  the  United  States  form  a grand  and  most  important  feature.  Those 
in  the  Eastern  states,  indeed,  rising  all  from  the  chain  of  the  Alleghany,  at  only  a mo- 
derate distance  from  the  sea,  cannot,  even  by  a winding  course,  attain  any  great  length. 
Those  in  the  north,  however,  form  deep  bays,  and  from  the  level  nature  of  the  country  are 
navigable  to  a great  height.  The  Hudson  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  80  tons  160  miles, 
and  presents,  perhaps,  the  busiest  scene  of  river  navigation  in  the  world.  The  Delaware, 
forming  the  bay  of  that  name,  the  Susquehannah,  the  Potowmac,  and  the  Roanoke,  ter- 
minating in  Albemarle  Souud,  all  contribute  the  greatest  benefits  to  navigation.  To  the 
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southward  the  mountains  receding  into  the  interior,  allow  to  the  Catahouche  and  the  Ala- 
bama an  extent  of  about  400  miles  before  they  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

5655.  But  the  system  of  rivers  in  the  grand  western  basin  reaching  from  the  Allcghanies  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  lias  only  one  equal  throughout  the  world  in  extent,  and  none  in  the 
benefits  likely  to  be  derived  from  it  as  a medium  of  commercial  intercourse.  The  main 
trunk  consists  of  the  Mississippi,  which  rises  in  some  small  lakes  about  latitude  47°  north, 
and  flows  almost  due  south  across  18  degrees  of  latitude,  through  a course  of  2000  miles,  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  About  half  way,  however,  from  its  source  it  receives  the  Missouri,  a 
river  much  greater  than  itself,  and  which  ought  clearly  to  be  considered  as  the  main  stream; 
for  our  capricious  nomenclature  cannot  alter  the  relations  of  nature.  The  Missouri,  from 
its  source  to  the  junction,  has  a course  of  2300  miles;  while  the  distance  from  its  conflux 
with  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  that  river  is  1000  miles;  so  tliat  wc  have  here  a con- 
tinuous river  course  of  about  3.300  miles,  which  may  be  presumed  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Amazons,  its  only  rival.  The  Mississippi,  however,  from  its  straight  central  course,  is 
always  considered  as  the  line  to  which  the  numerous  tributaries  on  both  sides  are  to  be 
referred.  These  tributaries,  though  inferior  to  itself,  rival  the  greatest  streams  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent.  From  the  east  it  receives  the  Illinois,  after  a course  of  460  miles  ; the 
Ohio  (1188),  with  its  tributaries,  the  Wabash,  1028  ; the  Cumberland,  or  Shawannee,  1118; 
tlie  Kentucky,  627;  the  Tennessee,  1131.  The  extended  valleys  through  which  these 
great  rivers  flow  form,  perhaps,  the  most  fertile  region  of  the  globe,  and  already  begin  to 
be  covered  with  luxuriant  harvests.  From  the  west,  above  the  Missouri,  come  St.  Peter’s 
and  Moingona,  each  450  miles  long,  and  both  navigable.  The  Missouri  itself  then  enters, 
after  receiving  the  Kelieetsa,  or  Yellowstone,  nearly  2000  miles  long  ; the  Platte,  also  about 
2000  miles;  the  Chayenne,  800;  the  Kansas,  1500;  the  Grand  River,  600;  the  Great 
Osage,  the  Little  Missouri,  and  the  Great  Sioux.  Below  the  junction,  the  Mississippi 
receives  the  White  River,  700  miles;  the  Arkansas,  2173;  Red  River,  1450.  The  most 
important  circumstance  is,  that  all  the  rivers  of  this  grand  system  are  navigable  almost  to 
their  source.  The  Mississippi  itself  is  navigable  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  upwards  of 
1500  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  vessels  of  300  tons  can  ascend  400  miles.  The  Mississippi, 
which  is  clear  in  its  higher  course,  after  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  and  still  more  with 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  becomes,  according  to  Mr.  Stuart,  the  most  turbid  river  known, 
with  the  widest  alluvial  bottom,  and  beyond  all  comparison  the  narrowest  channel  that 
carries  so  much  water.  It  is  broader  above  the  junction,  with  only  a tenth  of  the  water,  than 
at  New  Orleans.  The  navigation  is  dangerous,  not  only  from  the  instability  of  the  banks, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  the  current,  but  from  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees  floated  down, 
which,  attaching  themselves  to  the  bottom,  form  islands,  sometimes  above  and  sometimes 
below  water,  to  avoid  striking  on  which  requires  the  utmost  skill  of  the  navigator.  The 
Missouri  is  also  navigable,  though  with  some  impediments,  while  the  Ohio,  and  generally 
all  the  other  rivers,  are  navigable  for  boats,  at  least  nearly  to  their  source.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  calculated,  that  there  exists  in  this  region  an  inland  navigation  of  23,000  miles 
having  an  outlet,  by  the  Mississippi,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  canals  recently 
formed,  to  the  Hudson  and  the  Atlantic.  The  entire  extent  of  what  is  called  the  basin  of 
this  great  system  of  rivers,  or  of  the  countries  which  they  water,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Darby 
at  1,099,000  square  miles. 
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1S30  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  Part  III. 

5656.  In  regard  to  lakes,  the  United  States  have  a share  in  the  greatest  lake-chain  in  the 
world,  that  of  the  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  These,  however,  though  the 
boundary  line  passes  through  their  centre,  belong  more  strictly  to  Canada,  the  masters  of 
which  possess  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  their  connecting  stream.  Michigan, 
however,  262  miles  long,  and  55  broad,  is  entirely  included  within  the  United  States’  terri- 
tory ; but  their  greatest  benefit  is  derived  from  Lake  Erie,  which  has  been  made  the 
central  point,  uniting  their  eastern  with  their  western  waters. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography . 

Subsect.  1.  Geology . 

5657.  This  region  presents  extensive  tracts  composed  of  primitive,  transition,  secondary, 
tertiary,  and  alluvial  formations ; but  hitherto  no  undoubtedly  volcanic  rocks  have  been 
detected. 

5658.  (1.)  Primitive  rocks*  The  primitive  formations  extend  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  through 
nearly  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States.  Eastward  of  the  Hudson,  the  rocks  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  principally  primitive,  and  have  the  Atlantic  for  their  eastern  boundary. 
The  apparent  breadth  of  this  primitive  tract  is  much  diminished  in  the  middle  states ; but 
in  the  southern  states  it  is  again  enlarged.  From  the  Hudson  to  the  Tom'oeckbee,  its  visible 
boundary  on  the  south-east,  is,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  a vast  alluvial  tract.  Its  north- 
western boundary,  after  crossing  the  parallel  of  4 5°  N.  lat,  runs  nearly  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  east  of  Lake  Champlain,  twelve  miles  east  of  Middleburg,  and  a little  westward  cf 
Bennington  in  Vermont,  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  east  of  Hudson,  and  twelve  miles  southeast 
of  Poughkeepsie  in  New  York  ; it  then  bends  to  the  south-west,  crosses  the  Hudson, 
passes  near  Sparta,  and  ten  or  fifteen  miles  east  of  Easton  on  the  Delaware,  terminating  in 
a point  a few  miles  north  of  Bethlehem  ; it  again  appears  fifteen  miles  west  from  Trenton 
in  New  Jersey,  runs  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  ten  miles  west  of  York,  and, 
passing  about  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Washington,  joins  the  Blue  ridge,  along  which  it 
continues  to  Magothy  Gap ; and  thence  passes  in  a south-westerly  direction,  till  it  meets 
the  alluvial  deposit  near  the  river  Alabama.  Primitive  rocks  also  appear  westward  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  have  for  their  general  boundaries  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  on  the 
east,  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north-west,  and  a line  drawn  from  the  Thousand  Islands  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  passing  near  the  Mohawk,  and  terminating  at  Lake  George,  on  the 
south-west. 

5659.  The  strata  of  this  primitive  region  vary  in  direction  from  N.  and  S.  to  N.  E.  and 
S.  W. ; they  very  generally,  it  is  maintained,  incline  or  dip  to  the  S.  E.  at  a greater 
angle  than  45°,  and  are  not  unfrcquently  vertical.  Within  the  limits  already  assigned  to 
the  primitive  rocks  are  found  several  transition  and  secondary  deposits,  of  comparatively 
small  extent,  resting  upon  the  primitive:  thus  transition  rocks  extend  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Boston.  They  again  appear  on  the  8.  W.  side  of  the  Delaware,  and  extend  to  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Yadkin  in  North  Carolina,  forming  a narrow  tract  of  great  length, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  two  to  fifteen  miles.  Secondary  rocks  extend  from  Newhaven 
to  Northfield  in  Massachusetts,  lying  principally  on  the  western  side  of  Connecticut  river. 
They  appear  again  S.  W.  of  the  Hudson  ; at  the  Delaware  their  breadth  is  much  diminished  ; 
they  pass  a few  miles  west  of  York  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  crossing  the  transition  rocks 
already  mentioned  near  the  Potowmac,  they  terminate  a little  south-west  of  the  Rappahannock. 
A coal  formation,  composed  of  secondary  rocks,  is  also  found  a little  west  of  Richmond  in 
Virginia. 

5660.  One  <f  the  most  remarkable  circumstances,  says  Professor  Cleaveland,  connected 
with  these  pnmitive  rocks,  is  the  granite  ridge , which  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
primitive  and  the  alluvial  regions.  This  granite  ridge  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient 
line  of  the  sea  coast  in  the  southern  and  middle  states,  and  very  probably  through  Con- 
necticut. It  commences  at  least  as  far  south  as  Georgia  ; and  its  general  direction  is  from 
S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  sometimes  varying  to  almost  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west.  The 
Roanoke  crosses  it  near  Halifax  ; James  River  at  Richmond  ; the  Rappahannock  at  Fre- 
dericksburg; the  Potowmac  at  Georgetown;  and  the  Petapsco  between  ten  and  fifteen 
miles  from  its  influx  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  sometimes  disappears  under  the  soil ; but 
at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  Susquehanna  it  rises  to  a greater  height,  and  is  more 
rugged  than  usual.  At  Trenton  it  meets  the  Delaware.  After  crossing  York  Island, 
this  granite  ridge  extends  along  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  dips  under  the  passage 
between  that  island  and  Fisher's  Island,  which  it  crosses,  and,  again  dipping  under  the 
passage  between  Fisher's  Island  and  the  continent,  appears  once  more  at  Watch  Hill  Reef, 
not  far  below  Stonington  in  Connecticut. 

5661.  (2.)  Transition  rocks.  The  greater  part  of  the  transition  rocks  found  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  Maclure  and  Cleaveland,  lie  N.W.  of  the  primitive,  and  form  a long 
and  narrow  zone,  extending  from  a little  N.E.  of  the  Hudson  nearly  to  the  river  Alabama 
The  breadth  of  the  zone  is  from  20  to  100  miles.  The  strata  generally  dip  to  tho 
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N.W.  ; and  their  inclination,  or  dip,  in  most  places,  is  less  than  45°.  The  transition 
rocks,  on  their  north-western  border,  are  often  in  contact  with  secondary  rocks,  the  latter 
appearing  in  the  valleys,  and  the  former  in  the  surrounding  mountains.  Among  these 
rocks  are  found  limestone  of  various  colours,  greywacke,  greywacke  slate,  flinty  slate, 
and  various  conglomerates.  These  rocks  arc  traversed  and  overlaid  by  various  trap 
rocks. 

5662.  (3.)  Secondary  rocks . The  great  secondary  deposit  lies  north-west  of  the  transition 
rocks,  extending  from  them  to  the  lakes,  and  from  the  Hudson  to  the  westward  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  deposit  is  equally  remarkable  both  for  the  extent  and  uniformity  of  the 
formations  which  it  embraces,  and  which  consist  of  limestone  and  sandstone  in  strata  often 
nearly  horizontal,  and  on  which  rests  the  great  black  coal  formation.  According  to 
Maclure,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  secondary  deposit  extends  westward  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  Stony  Mountains ; thus  presenting  an  area  whose  diameter 
from  east  to  west  is  about  1500  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  about  1200  miles.  He 
further  conjectures  that  all  this  extent  of  secondary  rocks  was  once  the  bottom  of  a great 
lake  or  sea  ; that  the  waters  of  the  lake  have  been  gradually  discharged  by  the  Mississippi, 
the  Hudson,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  only  rivers  that  have  completely  broken  through  the 
mountains  which  once  surrounded  this  immense  basin  of  water. 

5663.  (4.)  Tertiary  rocks.  Although  considerable  deposits  of  this  class  of  rocks  are  met 
with,  no  accurate  account  of  them  has  been  published. 

5664.  (5. ) Alluvial  deposits.  These  cover  vast  tracts  of  country  in  the  United  States  ; of 
these  the  most  considerable  is  that  which  is  interposed  between  the  Atlantic  shore  and 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  northern  extremity  of  this  deposit  is  at  Long  Island,  all 
of  which  appears  covered  with  alluvium,  except  the  margin  of  the  shore  at  Hurlgate, 
where  primitive  strata  appear  for  the  distance  of  four  or  live  miles.  On  the  east  and 
south-east  this  alluvium  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Mississippi.  Its  north-western  or  interior  boundary,  commencing  a little 
below  Newark,  runs  north  of  Amboy  to  the  Raritan,  and  thence  passes  near  Trenton, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Petersburg,  a little  west 
of  Halifax,  Smithfield,  and  Averysborough  in  North  Carolina,  and  Camden  in  South 
Carolina,  near  Columbia,  Augusta  on  the  Savannah,  and  thence  bending  to  the  west,  it 
crosses  the  Ogeechee,  Oakmulgee,  Alabama,  and  Tombeckbee  rivers,  and  reaches  the  Mis- 
sissippi near  Natchez.  The  height  of  this  deposit  above  the  level  of  the  sea  gradually 
diminishes  in  passing  from  Georgia  to  New  York.  From  the  Mississippi  to  the  Roanoke, 
the  tide  does  not  reach  the  north-western  boundary  of  this  alluvium;  but  from  the 
Roanoke  to  the  Delaware,  it  enters  the  primitive  range.  This  widely  extended  deposit 
has  not  been  minutely  examined  in  many  points,  and  in  no  one  to  a very  great  depth* 
Through  its  whole  extent  there  is  very  little  which  deserves  the  name  of  rock,  and  in  those 
quarters  where  rocky  strata  occur,  it  has  not  been  proved  that  these  are  not  tertiary.  In 
Maryland,  about  fifteen  miles  south  from  the  granitic  ridge , or  border  of  the  primitive,  is  a 
bed  of  sandstone,  whose  direction  is  parallel  to  the  ridge.  In  North  Carolina,  also,  a bed 
of  limestone  and  shells  commences  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  border  of  the 
primitive,  to  which  it  runs  parallel  through  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ac.  In  some  points, 
as  in  Georgia,  is  a variety  of  buhrstone ; a foct  illustrative  of  the  probable  tertiary  nature  of 
these  various  beds  of  limestone  and  sandstone.  The  great  mass  of  this  alluvial  deposit 
is  composed  of  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  clay,  the  last  of  which,  either  white  or  variously 
coloured,  sometimes  forms  extensive  beds.  These  beds  of  sand,  either  brown  and  ferru- 
ginous, or  white  and  pure,  often  appear  waved  ; and  sometimes,  especially  in  their  upper 
part,  contain  extensive  beds  of  pebbles  of  quartz.  Sometimes  also  the  gravel  or  sand  is 
converted  into  a kind  of  ferruginous  conglomerate  or  sandstone.  This  deposit  also  contains 
numerous  and  valuable  beds  of  clay  ironstone ; and  sometimes  also  iron  pyrites.  Beds 
of  shells,  teeth  and  bones  of  sharks,  whales,  birds,  &c.,  and  remains  of  vegetables,  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  this  alluvial  deposit,  sometimes  at  a depth  of  nearly  100  feet. 
Beds  of  marl  derived  from  shells  also  occur.  When  this  alluvial  deposit  is  composed 
of  fine  sand,  and  without  any  incumbent  soil,  very  important  changes  are  often  produced 
by  the  action  of  wind.  Thus,  at  Cape  Henry,  in  Virginia,  hills  are  formed,  and  trees 
buried  beneath  the  sand,  which  is  gradually  transported  by  the  wind. 

5665.  Gems , and  ornamental  minerals.  — Coal.  — Saline  minerals ; — and  metals  and  ores. 
— I.  Gems,  and  ornamental  minerals.  The  United  States  are  rich  in  the  more  precious  and 
beautiful  minerals.  Of  these  the  following  may  be  noticed  ; a complete  account  being  incom- 
patible with  our  limited  space.  — 1.  Zircon  and  hyacinth  are  met  with  in  North  Carolina, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Connecticut. — 2.  Opalescent  felspar , 
or  adularia , in  New  York,  near  Champlain.  — 3.  Beryl : next  to  Asiatic  Russia,  the  United 
States  is  the  country  that  nflbrds  the  most  magnificent  masses  and  crystals  of  this  gem.  The 
following  general  localities  may  be  mentioned : — Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine.  — 4.  Garnet.  The  precious  garnet  is  met  with  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  parts  in  the  United  States.  — 5.  Chrysoberyl  is  met  with  at  Had- 
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dam,  in  Connecticut.  — 6.  Corundum*  This  mineral,  which  is  impure  or  imperfectly  crys- 
tallised sapphire,  is  found  in  South  Carolina  and  Connecticut;  and  sapphire  in  Newton 
township,  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey.  — 7.  Tourmaline  of  beautiful  colours  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  Maine. — 8.  Rock  crystal,  in  Arkansas 
territory,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, &c. — 9.  Calcedony,  in  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  — 10.  Ojml,  in  Pennsylvania.  — 11.  Agate  and  jasper , 
in  Missouri,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 

Hampshire,  and  Maine 1 2.  Asbestus  and  serpentine , in  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 

Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont.— 13.  Marbles.  White  marble,  in  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Massachusetts 
and  Maine.  Variegated  marble,  in  Maryland,  Potowmac,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine.  Flexible  marble.  This  is  found 
in  Vermont,  Rutland  county,  and  in  Massachusetts.  —14.  Calcareous  spar.  Of  this  interest- 
ing mineral  many  varieties  occur  in  the  different  states  of  the  Union.  — 15.  Fluor  spar. 
This  beautiful  mineral  is  found  in  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire. 

5666.  II.  CoaL  There  are  said  to  be  four  coal  formations  in  the  United  States  : — 1. 
The  true  glance  coal,  or  anthracite,  found  in  the  transition  clay  slate.  2.  Coal  destitute  of 
bitumen,  usually  called  anthracite,  but  differing  from  the  anthracite  found  in  clay  slate.  It 
occurs  in  a slate  rock,  said  to  be  in  America  the  lowest  of  the  lower  secondary  series  of 
rocks  ; and  is  conjectured  to  correspond  to  the  great  coal  formation  of  Britain.  3.  The  proper 
bituminous  coal  is  at  Tioga,  Lycoming,  &c.  This  coal  is  contained  in  a slate  rock,  within 
the  lowest  of  the  series  of  upper  secondary  rocks.  4.  The  fourth  formation  is  that  which 
includes  the  brown  coal,  or  lignite,  which  is  found  in  a very  extensive  deposit  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Amboy ; also  in  Maryland  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Peat,  the  newest  of  the  coals,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  states  of  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts.  The  coal  at 
present  most  extensively  mined  and  used  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  the  arts  is  the  glance 
coal,  or  anthracite.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  localities  of  United 
States  coal,  including  glance  coal  and  black  bituminous  coal,  vix.  : — Missouri,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts. 

6567.  III.  Saline  minerals . The  principal  saline  minerals  of  theUnited  States  are  saltpetre, 
or  nitrate  of  potash,  and  common  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda.  — 1.  Saltpetre  occurs  in  Georgia 
in  a great  cavern  ; one  bushel  of  the  earth  of  which,  containing  both  the  nitrates  of  potash  and 
lime,  yields  from  three  to  ten  pounds  weight  of  pure  nitre,  which  sells  at  al>out  16  cent* 
a pound.  The  nitrate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  wood-ashes.  In  Kentucky,  limestone 
caverns  abound,  and  furnish  large  quantities  of  nitre.  One  of  these  caves  is  646  yards  in 
length  ; its  breadth  40  feet,  and  its  average  height  10  feet.  One  bushel  of  the  earth  of 
this  cave  commonly  yields  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  nitre.  Kentucky  also  affords  native 
nitre  under  a very  different  form,  and  constituting  what  is  there  called  rock  ore,  which 
is,  in  fact,  sandstone  richly  impregnated  with  saltpetre.  These  sandstones  rest  on  lime- 
stone, and  sometimes  present  a front  from  60  to  100  feet  high.  When  broken  into  small 
fragments,  and  thrown  into  boiling  water,  the  stone  soon  falls  into  sand,  one  bushel  of  which, 
by  lixiviation  and  crystallisation,  frequently  yields  ten  pounds,  and  sometimes  more  than 
twenty  pounds,  of  nitre.  The  nitre  obtained  from  these  rocks  contains  little  or  no  nitrate 
of  lime,  and  is  said  to  be  superior  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  to  that  extracted  from 
the  earths  already  mentioned.  Masses  of  native  nitre  nearly  pure,  and  weighing  several 
pounds,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  fissures  of  these  sandstones,  or  among  detached  frag- 
ments. Indeed,  it  is  said  that  these  masses  of  native  nitre  sometimes  weigh  several  hundred 
pounds.  — 2.  Common  salt , or  muriate  of  soda.  In  the  United  States,  salt  springs  are  nu- 
merous in  several  districts.  These  springs  sometimes  flow  naturally,  but  are  more  frequently 
formed  by  sinking  wells  in  those  places  where  this  salt  is  known  to  exist,  as  in  salt  marshes 
and  in  salt  licks , so  named  from  having  formerly  been  the  resort  of  wild  animals  to  lick  the  clay 
impregnated  with  salt-  Salt  springs  and  wells  occur  in  the  Arkansas  territory,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  &c.  When  Clcavcland  published  the 
second  edition  of  his  excellent  Mineralogy,  in  1822,  the  whole  quantity  of  salt  annually 
extracted  from  saline  springs  in  the  United  States  exceeded  1,200,000  bushels  ; and  of  this 
the  springs  of  New  York  furnished  more  than  700,000  bushels. 

5668.  IV.  Metals  and  ores.  — 1.  Native  gold.  The  principal  gold  district  in  the  United 
States  is  in  North  Carolina.  There  the  gold  occurs  in  veins  traversing  granite  and  primitive 
greenstone,  or,  according  to  some,  in  talcose  slate ; and  as  an  ingredient  in  the  alluvial 
spots  of  ground  in  the  ranges  of  the  greenstone  formation.  The  gold  workings  in  Carolina 
are  much  richer  than  the  alluvial  mines  in  Brazil.  According  to  Mr.  Ayres,  one  mass  of 
gold  weighing  twenty-eight  pounds  was  met  with.  In  the  year  1810,  upwards  of  1341 
ounces  of  this  gold,  equal  in  value  to  24,689  dollars,  had  been  received  at  the  mint  of  the 
United  States.  — 2.  Native  silter,  and  ores  of  silver.  Small  quantities  of  these  minerals  have 
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been  found  in  the  United  Slates,  as  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire)  and  Con- 
necticut. — 3.  Ores  of  mercury.  In  the  Michigan  territory  and  Ohio,  more  particularly  on  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Detroit  River,  and  Lake  Erie  to  the  mouth  of 
Vermilion  River.  It  occurs  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  black  and  red  sand,  but  is  usually 
more  abundant  in  banks  of  fine  ferruginous  clay.  Near  the  mouth  of  Vermont  River 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a very  fine  red  powder,  or  in  grains  and  small  masses,  disseminated  in 
clay.  It  yields  by  distillation  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  mercury.  — 4.  Copper.  Masses 
and  grains  of  pure  or  native  copper  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  as 
in  the  Illinois,  in  the  North-west  Territory  (where,  about  thirty  miles  south  from  Lake 
Superior,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Ontonagon,  was  found  a very  large  mass  of 
native  copper,  weighing  by  estimation  about  2200 lbs.),  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  Various  sulphurets  of  copper,  as  yellow,  grey,  and 
black,  are  met  with  in  the  Union ; in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  Maine.  The  red  oxide  of  copper , or  red  copper  ore , is  found  in  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  The  blue  carbonate  of  copper , in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey;  and  the  green  carbonate  of  copper , or  green  malachite , in 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts.  — 5.  Iron . Meteoric  iron  has 
been  met  with  in  Louisiana  A remarkable  mass,  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Gibbs, 
is  three  feet  four  inches  long,  and  two  feet  four  inches  broad,  and  weighs  fully  3000  lbs. 
Iron  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  occurs  every  where  throughout  the  United  States. 
Black  iron  ore,  or  magnetic  iron  ore,  a very  important  ore  of  iron,  occurs  in  Arkansas  terri- 
tory, South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  Bed  iron  ore,  or  spe- 
cular iron  ore , occurs  in  the  same  states  of  the  Union  as  the  black  iron  ore.  Brown  iron  ore, 
or  hydrate,  is  also  a frequent  ore  in  several  of  the  states.  These  are  the  chief  ores  of  iron 
worked  for  economical  purposes ; but  to  these  we  may  add  the  chromate  of  iron,  which 
affords  chromic  acid,  a substance  which,  when  united  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  forms 
chromate  of  lead,  a very  beautiful  yellow  pigment.  It  occurs  generally  in  serpentine,  and 
is  found  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Connecticut. 
— 6.  Lead.  Nearly  all  the  species  of  lead  ore  are  found  in  the  United  States ; but  of  these 
the  only  one  of  importance  in  an  economical  point  of  view  is  the  common  lead  ore , or  lead 
glance , the  sulphuret  of  lead  of  chemists,  which  is  found  in  Arkansas  territory,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine.  Black  lead,  or  graphite . This  valuable 
mineral,  so  important  in  the  arts,  is  found  in  Missouri,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  Excellent  pencils 
are  manufactured  at  New  York : the  graphite,  from  Bucks  county,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  re- 
duced to  powder,  formed  into  masses  by  some  cement,  and  then  sawed  into  thin  tables,  as 

usual.  — 7.  Zinc.  All  the  ores  of  this  metal  are  met  with  in  the  United  States.  The 
sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  zinc  blende,  occurs  in  Missouri,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  The  red  oxide  of  zinc,  one  of  the  most 

val uable  ores  of  line,  occurs  in  the  Franklin,  Stirling,  and  Rutger  iron  mines,  and  near 

Sparta,  in  New  Jersey.  Calamine,  which  is  partly  a siliceous  oxide  of  zinc,  and  partly 
a carbonate  of  zinc,  is  found  in  lead  mines  in  Pennsylvania.  — 8.  Cobalt.  The  ores  of 
this  metal  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  hitherto  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  of  importance 
in  the  arts.  — 9.  Manganese . The  oxide  of  manganese,  or  common  ore  of  manganese,  is 
met  with  in  Arkansas  territory,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Maine.  — 10.  Arsenic.  Native  arsenic  is 
said  to  occur  at  Gayhead,  in  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Bed  sulphuret  of  arsenic , on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  mixed  with  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  — 11.  Bismuth.  Native  bis- 
muth  is  found  at  Huntington  in  Connecticut;  and  it  is  said,  also,  in  small  quantities,  in  In- 
diana and  Ohio 12.  Antimony.  Native  antimony  is  found  at  Harwinton  in  Connecticut, 

associated  with  grey  ore  of  antimony.  Grey  antimony  ore,  or  grei / sulphuret  of  antimony , 
is  found  in  Missouri,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine. 
The  red  sulphuret  of  antimony  occurs  in  detached  masses  in  the  soil  near  Leesburg  in 
Virginia.  — 13.  Molybdena.  The  common  ore  of  molybdena,  or  the  sulphuret  of  tliat 
metal,  is  found  in  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  and  Maine.  — 14.  Tellurium,  Tungsten,  Nickel,  and  Uranium 
are  found  in  small  quantities  in  a few  places.  — 15.  Titanium.  The  beautiful  ore  named 
the  ruby  or  red  oxide  of  titanium,  is  met  with  in  South  Carolina,  North  Caiolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jei'Bcy,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Maine.  The  ferruginous  oxide  of  titanium , the  silicco-calcareous  oxide  of 
titanium,  and  the  octahedral  oxide  of  titanium,  are  also  enumerated  among  the  ores  met  with 
in  the  United  States. 

Subject.  2.  Botany. 

56G9.  The  Botany  of  this  and  the  other  countries  of  North  America  has  been  described 
under  the  head  of  British  America. 
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Subskct.  3.  Zoology. 

5670.  To  our  zoological  remarks  on  North  America  in  general,  little  more  need  here  be 
added.  The  native  quadrupeds,  particularly  those  of  a large  size,  have  been  progressively 
diminishing  as  cultivation  has  advanced,  and  have  retreated  to  the  vast  plains  beyond  the 
back  settlements.  The  different  sorts  of  Squirrels,  &c.  among  the  smaller  races,  still  appear 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  at  certain  seasons  furnish  game  for  the  amateur  sportsmen. 
Many  of  the  quadrupeds  enumerated  by  Dr.  Richardson  are  either  dispersed,  or  occasionally 
appear,  over  the  remaining  portions  of  North  America,  more  particularly  to  the  westward. 
The  American  Bison,  or  Buffalo,  never  common  in  the  United  States,  has  gradually  retired 
before  the  white  population.  Moose  Deer,  in  like  manner,  were  formerly  found  as  far 
south  os  the  Ohio,  but  these  also  are  disappearing  in  the  more  cultivated  states.  Two 
species  of  Bear,  the  Black  and  the  Grisly,  still  retain  possession  of  their  former  haunts, 
while  the  Racoon,  American  Badger,  Fisher,  Ermine,  &c.,  are  among  the  more  common 


species. 


America  ( Ursus  americanus  Rich.)  (fig.  920.)  is  a different 
animal  to  that  called  by  the  same  name  in  Europe.  It 
has  a milder  disposition,  and  lives  more  on  vegetables ; 
it  is  the  smaller  of  the  American  species,  seldom  exceed- 
ing five  feet  in  length  ; the  fur  is  long,  straight,  black, 
and  shining,  and  when  the  skin  was  formerly  in  great 
request,  a “ prime”  one  was  worth  from  twenty  to  forty 
guineas,  and  even  more ; at  present  (1830)  the  demand 
is  small,  from  their  being  little  used  either  as  muffs  or 
hammer-cloths,  so  that  the  beat  sell  for  little  more  than 
forty  shillings.  The  favourite  food  of  this  species  are 
different  berries  ; in  the  absence  of  which  it  preys  upon 


5671.  The  Black  Bear  of 

inev  ' 


roots,  insects,  fish,  eggs,  and  such  birds  or  quadrupeds  as  it  can  surprise ; but  it  does  not, 
from  choice,  touch  animal  food.  Timid  in  its  disposition,  it  will  not  face  a man  unless 


wounded  or  its  retreat  is  cut  off ; but  in  defence  of  its  young  it  becomes  a dangerous  assailant. 


“ 1 have  known,”  observes  Dr.  Richardson,  “ the  female  boldly  to  confront  her  enemy, 
until  she  had  seen  her  cubs  attain  the  upper  branches  of  a tree,  when  she  made  off.  When 


in  pursuit,  its  pace  is  said  not  to  be  quick ; but  Dr.  Richardson  has  seen  a Black  Bear  make 
off  with  a speed  that  would  have  baffled  the  fleetest  runner,  and  ascend  a nearly  perpendi- 


cular cliff’  with  astonishing  facility.  This  species,  when  resident  in  the  fur  countries,  almost 
invariably  hibernates,  and  about  1000  skins  arc  annually  procured  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  from  such  as  are  destroyed  in  their  winter  quarters.  The  Black  Bear  inhabits 
every  wooded  district  of  North  America.** 

5672.  The  Grisly  Bear  ( Ursus  ferox  Rich.)  is  a much  more  formidable  species  than  the 

last,  though  its  fur  is  less  valuable.  Its 
trength  and  ferocity  is  so  great,  that  the  In. 
dian  hunters  use  the  greatest  precaution  in 
attacking  it.  When  adult,  it  is  reported  to 
attain  a weight  exceeding  800  pounds,  and 
one  has  been  killed,  measuring  nine  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  tail.  Some  idea  of  its 
strength  may  be  had,  from  knowing  that  it 
has  dragged  to  a considerable  distance  tbo 
'carcase  of  a buffalo  weighing  about  1000  Iba. 
The  following  story,  Dr.  Richardson  ob- 
serves, is  well  authenticated : — “A  party  of 
voyagers  up  the  Saskatchewan  had  seated 
u«nu  mas.  themselves  in  the  twilight  by  a fire,  and  were 


busy  in  preparing  their  supper,  when  a large  Grisly  Bear  sprang  over  their  canoe  that  was 
tilted  behind  them,  and,  seizing  one  of  the  party  by  the  shoulder,  carried  him  off.  The  rest 
fled  in  terror,  with  the  exception  of  a man  named  Bourasso  j who,  grasping  his  gun,  followed 
the  I >cur  as  it  was  retreating  leisurely  with  its  prey.  He  called  to  his  unfortunate  comrade 
that  he  was  afraid  of  hitting  him  if  he  fired  at  the  bear  ; but  the  latter  entreated  him  to  do  so 
immediately,  without  hesitation,  as  the  bear  was  squeezing  him  to  death.  On  this  be  took  a 
deliberate  aim,  and  discharged  his  piece  into  the  body  of  the  bear,  which  instantly  dropt  its 
prey  to  pursue  him  ; he  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the  wounded  man  finally  recovered.*' 
The  cubs  of  the  Grisly  Bear  can  climb  trees ; but  when  the  animal  is  full  grown,  it  cannot 
do  so ; the  hunter  may  thus  escape ; but  the  infuriated  animal  will  sometimes  keep  watch 
below,  and  thus  confine  its  enemy  for  many  hours.  This  is  a carnivorous  species,  but 
occasionally  eats  vegetables.  It  inhabits  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Eastern  Plains; 
while  its  southern  range  is  stated  to  reach  Mexico.  In  1830  there  was  a live  specimen 


in  the  Tower,  and  two  others  in  the  Paris  garden. 
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5673.  The  American  or  red  Fox  ( Vulpes  fulvut)  (fig.  922.)  bears  a close  resemblance  to 

the  common  European  Fox  ; but  it  has  a longer 
and  finer  fur,  its  ears  and  nose  are  shorter, 
and  its  cheeks  rounder.  It  preys  much  on  the 
smaller  animals  of  the  rat  family,  but  devours 
all  animal  food ; it  hunts  chiefly  in  the  night, 
yet  is  frequently  seen  in  the  daytime.  It 
runs  for  about  100  yards  with  great  swiftness, 
but  its  strength  is  exliausted  in  the  first  burst, 
and  it  is  soon  overtaken  by  a wolf  or  a 
mounted  huntsman.  The  skins  of  about  8000 
are  annually  imported  from  the  fur  countries. 
'Hie  true  European  Fox  ( Yulpes  vulgaris ) is  said,  by  naturalists,  to  inhabit  North  America ; 
but  Dr.  Richardson  states  it  does  not  exist  in  the  countries  north  of  Canada.  It  is  possibly 
to  this  species  which  Dr.  Godman  alludes,  when  he  says  that  reddish  foxes  are  numerous  in 
the  middle  and  southern  states,  and  are  every  where  notorious  depredators  on  the  poultry 
yards. 

5*574.  The  Rats  and  Mice  qf  Europe,  originally  unknown  in  the  New  World,  have  been  brought  thither  by 
the  early  European  visiters.  The  Black  Rat  seems  to  have  multiplied  very  fast  until  the  introduction  of  the 
Brown  Rat  ( .Via  decumanus)  thinned  its  numbers ; and  from  this  cause  it  ha*  now  become  as  rare  as  it  is  in 
Europe.  The  Brown  Rat  first  appeared  in  America  in  1775 ; it  is  now  common  in  Jjjwer,  but  in  1825  It  had 
not  advanced  much  beyond  Kingston  in  Upper , Canada.  That  these,  and  the  Common  Mouse,  have  been  so 
introduced,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; Dr.  Richardson  found  a dead  mouse  in  a storehouse  at  York  fac- 
tory, filled  with  packages  from  England.  Neither  of  these  species,  however,  have  yet  been  discovered  in  tha 
fur  countries. 

5675.  The  American  Field  Mouse  [Mu*  leucopus  Rich.)  is  the  natural  representative  of  our  European  field 
mouse  { Mus  sylraticus).  No  sooner  is  a fur  post  established,  than  this  little  animal  becomes  an  inmate  of 
the  dwelling-homes;  whilst  the  Meadow  Mouse  [Armcola  pennsylvanictts)  takes  possession  of  the  out- 
houses and  gardens.  It  has,  however,  a curious  habit  not  observed  in  ours.  It  make*  hoards  of  grain,  or 
little  pieces  of  fat;  and  what  is  roost  singular,  these  hoards  are  not  formed  in  the  animal’s  retreats,  but  gene- 
rally tn  a shoe  left  by  the  bedside,  the  pocket  of  a coat,  a nightcap,  a bag  hung  against  the  wail,  or  some 
similar  place.  “ Sometimes,**  says  Dr  Richardson,  “ we  found  barley  introduced  into  a drawer,  through  so 
email  a chink,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  mouse  to  gain  access  to  its  store  : the  quantity  laid  up  in  a night 
nearly  equalling  the  bulk  of  a mouse,  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  made  by  the  united  effort*  or  several 
individuals.*' 

5676.  The  Birds  of  the  Untied  Stales  a re  now  rendered  as  familiar  to  the  European  na- 
turalist as  are  those  of  his  own  country,  for  they  have  been  more  ably  and  more  beautifully 
illustrated  than  those  of  any  part  of  the  world.  The  delightful  histories  of  their  manners 
given  by  Wilson,  in  the  nine  volumes  of  his  American  Omilhologyt  exceed  in  eloquence  and 
feeling  the  happiest  efforts  of  Buffon,  while  they  possess  a truth  and  accuracy,  resulting 
from  a personal  observation  of  nature,  in  which  it  is  well  known  the  great  French  naturalist 
was  lamentably  deficient.  The  magnificent  plates  by  Audubon,  in  which  every  species, 
however  large,  is  to  be  represented  the  sue  of  life,  are  now  in  a course  of  publication  in  this 
country;  while  our  ornithological  volume  of  “ Northern  Zoology**  lias  made  known  several 
new  species,  and  elucidated  others,  overlooked  or  confounded  by  preceding  writers.  The 
Prince  of  Musignano  (Charles  L.  Bonaparte)  occupies  a prominent  rank  among  those  who 
have  illustrated  the  ornithology  of  America;  and  to  this  scientific  writer  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following  general  observations,  highly  important  to  our  present  purpose. 
The  noble  author,  in  a small  tract  recently  published,  calculates  the  number  of  species  found 
in  Europe  at  410,  while  those  of  North  America  are  estimated  at  only  390  : the  territories, 
however,  comprehended  under  the  last-named  region  do  not  appear  to  be  distinctly  stated. 
The  species  that  have  been  detected  more  particularly  in  the  Roman  States,  amount  to  247, 
while  those  of  the  Philadelphian  province  are  28 1 : these  latter  are  distributed  under  the 
following  divisions : — 

Stationary  dating  the  whole  ywr,  SI.  I Summer  *Mtcn,  CO.  I Trxmlrory  rhitart,  45. 

Partially  ttatianar},  13.  | Winter  vfcitert,  71.  1 AccWmuu  * idler*,  31. 

5677.  It  further  appears  that  although  the  species  in  the  Roman  States  are  fewer  than  those  of  Philadelphia, 
the  former  being  247,  the  latter  281,  still  it  1*  asserted  that  the  deficiency  is  largely  recompensed  by  a very 
great  superiority  in  the  number  of  individuals;  a fast,  indeed,  which  the  noble  writer  has  had  full  oppor- 
tunities to  ascertain,  but  which  wc  should  not  have  credited  on  any  other 
authority.  He  further  remarks,  that  Philadelphia  is  inferior  to  Rome  in  the 
number  of  stationary  species,  and  of  thou*  which  come  in  the  breeding 
season  ; while  Philadelphia,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  a much  more 
numerous  list  of  such  winter  and  northern  birds  as  arrive  from  the  arctic 
regions  during  intense  cold,  and  are  found  in  the  spring  and  autumn  in  tha 
more  southern  provinces. 

5678.  Among  the  rapacious  Birds  are  several  hawks  and  owls 
well  known  in  Europe,  while  others  appear  restricted  to  this 
continent.  The  Californian  Vulture  occurs  only  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  but  two  others,  of  a black  colour,  are  com- 
mon throughout  the  States.  One  of  these  (Cathartes  Aura  III.) 
(fig-  923.)  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Turkey  Vulture,  the  other  is 
called  the  Black  Vulture.  The  King  of  the  Vultures  ( Cathartes 
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Papa)  belongs  more  to  South  America,  but  appears  occasionally  in  Florida  during  summer. 
The  largest  Eagle  is  the  white-headed  species  ( A . leucocephala  Sw.)  ; and  the  Osprey  or 
Fish  JHawk  differs  not  from  our  British  race.  The  Great  Horned  Owl  is  spread  over  all 
the  regions  between  Canada  and  Mexico;  but  that  great  northern  hunter,  the  Snowy  Owl, 
seldom  wanders,  except  in  severe  winters,  into  the  midland  states. 

5679.  To  enu morale  the  many  species  of  summer  Birds  which  annually  resort  at  the 
breeding  season  to  the  United  States  would  far  exceed  our  present  limits.  Prince  Charles 
Bonaparte  calculates  the  number  to  be  met  with  in  the  state  of  Philadelphia  alone  at  sixty, 

not  more  than  two  or  three  of  which  are  known  to  inhabit 
Europe.  America  is  celebrated  for  its  singing  birds; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  superiority  of  our  own, 
we  must  concede  the  palm  to  that  country  which  gives 
birth  to  the  true  Mocking-Bird  (Orpheus  polyglot l os  Sw.). 
The  Wood  Thrush,  whose  notes  are  so  charmingly  de- 
scribed by  Wilson,  represents  our  Song  Thrush ; but 
the  Virginian  Nightingale  (Jig.  924.)  is  more  desenring 
admiration  for  its  rich  scarlet  plumage  than  for  any 
pretensions  it  may  be  thought  to  have  to  the  melody  of 
its  namesake.  So  totally  distinct,  as  species,  are  the 
most  approximating  birds  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  that  even  the  Shrikes  and  the 
Wrens,  long  thought  to  be  the  same,  are  now  proved  to  be  different.  The  Wild  Turkey  is 
still  found  in  flocks  towards  the  southern  states,  but  has 
long  ago  disappeared  in  the  more  cultivated  districts ; wc 
have  been  told,  however,  that  during  winter  they  are  sent 
by  the  hunters  up  the  Mississippi,  and  may  be  purchased 
in  the  markets  of  New  York.  The  otbeT  birds  of  game 
are  two  species  of  Grouse  and  one  of  Partridge.  The 
American  Woodcock  (Jig.  925.)  is  os  big  as  ours  but  has 
no  bands  of  black  on  the  under  plumage;  while  the 
Snipes  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Europe, 
except  by  their  tail  feathers. 

5680.  The  Fish , Reptiles , Insects^  Ac.,  present  nothing  very  remarkable  to  the  general 
reader,  although  their  elucidation  would  be  highly  interesting  to  the  naturalist.  The 

number  and  variety  of  fish  in  the  Ohio  is  particularly 
great.  The  river*  and  lake*  abound  with  a surprising 
number  of  Bivalve  shells,  exhibiting  cm  their  internal 
surface  a lustre  nearly  equal  to  the  oriental  pearl  coun- 
ters and  other  ornaments  made  from  the  Pearl  oyster; 
they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  turned  to  any 
other  account  than  the  making  of  sleeve  buttons.  The 
Purple  species  ( U nio  purjiurascens)  (Jig.  926.)  is  the  most 
richly  coloured. 

5681.  The  Domestic  Animals  may  be  shortly  noticed.  America  is  not  destitute  of 
indigenous  domes!  ie  sheep,  but  the  United  States  have  been  attentive  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  breeds  originally  imported  from  England,  and  Merinos  have  been  introduced 
at  high  prices ; nevertheless  the  woollen  manufactories  have  not  yet  engaged  so  much  of 
the  national  attention  as  with  us.  On  the  cattle,  our  information  is  but  partial ; Michaux 
remarks  that  the  number  in  Kentucky  is  very  considerable,  often  forty  or  fifty  at  a plant- 
ation ; they  are  bought  lean,  and  sent  to  Virginia  to  be  fattened.  Sheep,  in  the  same 
province,  are  very  few  ; and  of  all  the  domestic  animals,  Pigs  seem  to  be  the  most  numerous. 
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5682.  The  discovery  of  North  America  closely  followed  that  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
general.  It  was  in  1492  that  Columbus  first  landed  in  Hispaniola  ; and  the  century  had  not 
closed,  when  the  two  Cabots  had  explored  the  whole  coast  as  high  os  Labrador.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  were  the  first  who  formed  a settlement  upon  it,  which  was  in  Florida,  in  1513, 
under  Juan  de  Ponce,  and  they  retained  it  till  1763,  notwithstanding  some  bloody  contests 
with  the  natives,  and  the  rival  efforts  made  by  the  French  and  English. 

5683.  It  was  in  Virginia,  and  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  first  effort  was  made 
to  establish  these  important  colonics.  Spain  had  already  drawn  all  the  brilliant  prizes  ; but 
the  active  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  romantic  enterprise  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  impelled 
the  English  towards  Virginia,  under  which  name  was  then  vaguely  comprehended  nearly 
all  the  coast  now  held  by  the  United  States.  But  though  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  or  sent  some  expeditions  thither,  there  was  no  final  settlement 
till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  two  compa- 
nies were  formed,  having  a different  sphere  attached  to  each.  The  first,  composed  of  many 
persons  of  rank  and  officers  of  distinction,  sailed  in  1608,  and  formed  a settlement  or  die 
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river  Powhatan,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Potowmac.  They  were  soon  involved,  as 
usual,  in  deadly  contest  with  the  natives;  Captain  Smith,  the  most  efficient  leader  of  the 
colony,  was  even  taken  prisoner  and  about  to  be  put  to  death  by  King  Powhatan,  when  his 
daughter  Pocahontas,  with  the  humanity  characteristic  of  her  sex,  interceded,  and  obtained 
for  him  life  and  liberty.  The  hand  of  the  amiable  Pocahontas  was  afterwards  bestowed 
on  a young  English  officer ; and  the  two  nations  were  placed  on  an  amicable  footing. 
This  did  not  prevent  many  future  contests  and  vicissitudes;  but  the  colonies  were  con* 
tinually  increased  by  new  detachments,  particularly  of  young  females  to  serve  as  wives  to 
the  settlers;  and,  notwithstanding  many  instances  of  misgovemment,  their  numbers 
rapidly  increased. 

5684.  New  England,  now'  the  most  flourishing  of  the  states,  was  peopled  in  conse- 
quence of  religious  real  and  the  persecutions  to  which  some  sects  were  exposed.  Charles  I. 
having  determined  to  impose  episcopacy  on  the  English  nation,  many  who  w ere  attached  to 
puritan  principles  became  willing  to  quit  their  native  country  rather  than  to  resign  the 
freedom  of  worship.  In  1629,  a colony,  composed  chiefly  of  Brownists,  settled  at  a 
place  in  New  England,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Salem.  A succession  of  settlers 
followed,  comprising  many  individuals  superior  in  character  to  those  who  usually  emigrate 
on  such  occasions.  Hampden  and  Cromwell,  afterwards  the  two  greatest  men  of  their  age, 
hail  actually  embarked,  but  w'ere  detained  by  a mandate,  which  government  had  afterwards 
ample  cause  to  repent.  Unhappily,  the  new  settlers  had  not  learned  toleration  from  their 
own  sufferings  ; but,  differing  from  each  other  upon  some  metaphysical  dogmas,  the  supe- 
rior party  drove  out  the  weaker,  and  obliged  them  to  form  new  settlements  in  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  other  parts  of  New  England. 

5685.  The  other  states  were  successively  founded  on  various  occasions.  Maryland  ow'cs 
its  establishment  to  protestant  persecution,  after  the  puritan  party  had  gained  the  ascend- 
ency. In  1632,  Lord  Baltimore,  one  of  the  leading  catholic  noblemen,  obtained  for  him- 
self and  his  followers  the  grant  of  an  extensive  tract,  which,  after  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
he  called  Maryland.  In  1663,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  a charter  was  obtained  by  Earl 
Granville  and  several  other  English  noblemen,  for  the  settlement  in  a more  southern  terri- 
tory, which,  after  the  king,  was  called  Carolina,  and  its  capital  Charleston.  Locke  was 
even  employed  to  draw  up  the  form  of  the  constitution,  which  did  not,  however,  succeed 
very  well  in  practice.  Carolina  was  divided,  in  1728,  into  tw'o  governments,  called  North 
and  South  Carolina.  In  1682,  a colony  of  Quakers  w*as  brought  over  to  Pennsylvania  by 
William  Penn,  a son  of  Admiral  Penn,  and  a man  whose  beneficence  has  obtained  for  him 
the  veneration  of  posterity.  The  wise  and  humane  principles  upon  which  this  colony  was 
founded  soon  rendered  it  very  flourishing.  Lastly,  Georgia  was  settled  in  1732,  by  a 
number  of  public-spirited  individuals,  with  the  view  of  finding  employment  for  multitudes 
of  the  distressed  labouring  classes.  It  suffered  considerably  by  dissension  until  1752, 
when  it  was  taken  under  the  immediate  care  of  government,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  Carolinas. 

5686.  These  settlements  continued  to  flourish  under  the  English  swat/.  The  native  In- 
dians were  driven  to  a distance ; the  charters  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  states  by 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were  restored  ; and  they  advanced  rapidly  in  culture  and  popu- 
lation. The  war  of  1756-63  was  attended  with  signal  triumphs  of  the  British  arms,  and 
its  issue  added  Florida  and  Canada  to  the  empire,  which  thus  comprised  in  one  united  mass 
all  settlements  of  any  value  formed  by  Europeans  in  North  America.  But  the  pride  of 
Britain,  thus  raised  to  its  utmost  height,  was  soon  destined  to  experience  a severe 
humiliation. 

5687.  The  American  revolution , already  prepared  by  the  distance  and  increasing  great- 
ness of  these  states,  arose  immediately  out  of  the  claim  of  Britain  to  impose  taxes  on 
them  without  their  own  consent.  After  a scries  of  discussions,  Britain  refusing  wholly  to 
withdraw  this  clsum,  the  American  colonies  rose  in  rebellion ; and  being  favoured  by  the 
extent  and  local  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  finally  aided  by  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
they,  in  1783,  wrested  from  Britain  a full  acknowledgment  of  their  independence.  Since 
that  time  these  colonies  have  ranked  as  a separate  and  republicflTTjHJWlT,  Uffdl'rTIic  title  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America. 

5688.  The  settlement  of  the  Western  States , between  the  Alleghnny  and  the  Mississippi, 
formed  a wonderful  addition  to  the  power  and  resources  of  the  American  Union.  Before 
the  loss  of  Canada,  the  French  had  begun  to  settle  the  Ohio;  and  in  1767,  the  Americans 
began  their  emigrations  to  Kentucky.  That  territory  ranked  as  a back  settlement  to  Vir- 
ginia till  1792,  when,  in  consequence  of  its  growth  in  wealth  and  population,  it  was 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  a state ; and  Congress  afterwards  passed  a resolution,  acknowledg- 
ing as  such  every  settlement  which  had  reached  the  number  of  60,000  souls.  On  the 
same  grounds  were  admitted,  in  1796,  Tennessee;  in  1802,  Ohio;  in  1816,  Indiana;  in 
1817,  Alabama;  in  1818,  Illinois.  Michigan  and  the  North-west  Territory  remain  only  as 
governments,  anticipating  the  sure  and  rapidly  advancing  period  when  they  may  claim  to 
be  ranked  as  states. 
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5689.  The  vast  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  drew  the  Attention  of  the  Americans,  as 
soon  as  their  settlements  began  to  press  against  that  river.  Here,  as  the  old  territory 
was  peopled,  an  unbounded  scope  was  afforded  for  fresh  emigration  and  settlements.  The 
purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1804,  from  Bonaparte,  who  had  taken  it  from  Spain  in  exchange 
for  a paltry  principality  in  Italy,  removed  all  obstacles  to  their  views.  The  expeditions  of 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  that  of  Major  Long,  explored  this  territory  as  far  os 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  to  a point  on  the  Pacific ; and  Europe  acquiesced  in  the 
whole  being  laid  down  as  American.  Louisiana  Proper,  already  settled  by  the  Freuch 
and  Spaniards,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  afterwards  Missouri,  were  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  states.  All  the  remainder  of  this  tract  is  occupied  only  at  a few  scattered  points,  and 
is  kept  chiefly  as  a vast  reserve,  to  be  appropriated  whenever  the  territory  now  in  occupation 
shall  be  exhausted. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

5690.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  in  form  decidedly  republican,  but  of  a 
prudent  and  temperate  nature,  such  as  has  hitherto  either  repressed  the  evils  incident  to 
republicanism,  or  prevented  them  from  rising  to  any  alarming  height.  On  the  first 
establishment  of  independence,  a strong  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  sought  to  introduce  almost  pure  democracy ; but  Washington,  Adams,  Harm!* 
ton,  and  other  statesmen  attached  to  the  federal  system,  succeeded  in  establishing  a govern, 
ment  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  original  model  of  the  British  constitution ; in  which 
the  popular  branch  is  checked  by  a senate  and  by  an  executive  of  considerable  strength  ; and 
though  the  democratic  party  have  since  come  into  power,  they  have  not  attempted  to  change 
a system  of  which  experience  has  proved  the  benefits. 

5691.  The  principle  of  the  American  constitution  is  federal.  There  is  a general  govern- 
ment, which  makes  war  and  peace,  conducts  all  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and 
carries  on  every  thing  connected  with  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  nation,  considered 
os  an  united  body.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  state  governments  for  the  regulation  of 
internal  and  local  concerns. 

5692.  The  state  governments  are  a sort  of  miniature  of  the  general  government.  They 
have  their  senate,  their  house  of  representatives,  their  governor,  and  council,  all  elected  by 
the  people.  The  elective  franchise  belongs  in  general  to  the  whole  body  of  free  citizens, 
with  some  distinction  as  to  particular  states.  In  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  it  is  confined  to  citizens  paying  taxes ; in  Connecticut 
and  Virginia  to  freeholders ; in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  to  persons 
possessing  a certain  amount  of  property.  There  is  a revenue  of  limited  amount  raised  by 
local  taxes,  and  a militia  composed  of  ail  able-bodied  men  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  forty- 
five,  excepting  clergymen,  teachers,  and  some  civil  functionaries,  and  also  excluding  all 
negroes.  There  is  a supreme  court  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  local  magistrates,  on 
the  principle  of  the  English  courts  of  judicature ; and  the  English  laws  arc  preserved, 
except  in  a few  instances.  'The  formation  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  canals,  and  the 
provision  for  public  instruction,  belong  in  general  to  the  state  governments. 

5693.  The  general  government,  or  Congress , exercises  a supreme  sway  over  the  whole  of 
America.  It  has  power  to  impose  taxes  for  national  defence,  or  for  all  purposes  connected 
with  the  general  welfare  of  the  American  people ; to  borrow  money  ; to  regulate  foreign 
commerce ; to  establish  uniform  laws  of  bankruptcy  and  naturalisation ; to  coin  money, 
and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ; to  declare  war ; to  raise  and  support  an 
army  and  navy  ; to  call  forth  the  militia,  and  provide  for  organising,  arming,  and  disciplin- 
ing it ; and  to  carry  on  all  transactions  with  foreign  states. 

5694.  The  legislative  branch  consists  of  two  bodies,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  The  former  are  elected  every  two  years  by  the  body  of  the  people,  excluding 
slaves,  Indians  and  two  fifths  of  the  people  of  colour.  There  was  originally  a member 
for  every  40,000  inhabitants  but,  that  the  number  may  not  become  too  great,  the 
standard  has  been  altered,  and  is  at  present  47,700.  The  senate  consists  of  two  mem- 
bers from  each  state,  elected  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  that  state.  The  members 
continue  in  office  for  six  years;  but  one  third  of  their  number  is  changed  every  two  vc-ars. 
Here,  as  in  the  British  legislature,  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  is  necessary  before  any 
motion  can  pass  into  a law. 

5695.  The  jtresident  is  chosen  by  the  general  body  of  voters,  not  directly,  but  by  a certain 
number  of  electors  nominated  by  them.  He  continues  in  office  four  years,  and  may  be 
re-elected  ; but  this  has  not  taken  place  with  any  except  Washington.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  executive  government,  and  exercises  the  same  functions  as  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
except  that  he  cannot  make  peace  or  war,  and  that  his  nomination  to  all  civil  and  military 
offices  is  not  valid  till  confirmed  by  two  thirds  of  the  senate.  Nor  does  he  posse**  a full 
veto  upon  the  laws  presented  to  him  by  congress;  but  if  he  disapprove,  those  laws  cannot 
pass  without  a concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  that  body.  His  salary  is  only  25,000  dollars 
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(about  5300/.),  with  an  official  residence ; not  sufficient,  it  is  supposed,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  situation,  without  some  private  fortune. 

5696.  The  supreme  judicial  power  resides  in  a chief  justice,  with  six  associate  judges, 
who  having  been  appointed  by  the  president,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  hold  their 
offices  during  life  or  good  behaviour.  Under  this  supreme  court  are  seven  circuit  courts, 
sitting  in  different  parts  of  the  union ; besides  which  is  the  district  court,  proper  to  each 
state,  as  already  mentioned.  By  a somewhat  singular  anomaly,  the  supreme  court  holds 
itself  independent  of  the  legislature,  and,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  it,  and  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  decide  contrary  to  its  acts,  when  it  considered  them  at  variance  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution.  The  emoluments  of  the  judges  are  exceedingly  moderate; 
the  chief  justice  not  receiving  more  than  4000  dollars  a year. 

56 97.  The  revenue  and  taration  of  the  United  States  have  been  moderate  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  wealth  of  the  republic.  Yet  their  independence  commenced  under  a 
heavy  burden,  consequent  upon  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  by  which  it  had  been 
achieved.  In  1783  the  debt  was  42,000,000,  and  in  1791  had  increased  to  75,000,000 
dollars.  From  that  time  some  efficient  measures  were  taken,  and  by  1812  it  was  brought 
down  to  45,000,000  dollars.  The  war  in  which  the  States  then  rashly  engaged  against 
England  nearly  tripled  the  sum,  which,  in  1816,  was  123,000,000  dollars.  By  the  1st  of 
January,  1824,  it  was  again  brought  down  to  90,000,000,  and  by  a steady  application  since 
that  time  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  debt  has  been  very  nearly  paid  off,  and  revenue  will  soon 
be  raised  solely  to  defray  the  expenses  of  administration. 

5698.  The  revenue  of  the  States  amounted  in  1830  to  24,844,000  dollars;  of  which 
21,922,000  were  derived  from  customs,  2,329,000  from  lands,  490,000  from  dividends  on 
bank  stock,  102,000  from  other  sources.  Of  this  amount,  12,729,000  dollars  were  em- 
ployed in  providing  for  the  interest  and  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  on  the  extinction  of 
which  the  taxes  may  be  greatly  reduced.  By  the  late  tariff,  enormous  duties  were  imposed 
upon  imported  commodities,  especially  in  a manufactured  state,  not  with  a view  to  revenue, 
but  to  gratify  commercial  jealousies,  and  prematurely  foster  a manufacturing  interest.  But 
as  they  have  been  productive  of  no  good  effects,  and  had  nearly  caused  the  dissolution  of  the 
union,  an  act  of  congress,  passed  in  1833,  provides  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years 
they  shall  be  gradually  lowered,  till  they  produce  only  what  is  necessary  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  treasury. 

5699.  The  military  firce  of  the  United  States  consists  almost  entirely  of  militia,  which,  in 
point  of  numbers,  sound  exceedingly  formidable.  In  1815,  they  amounted  to  748, (XX); 
and  in  1823  had  increased  to  993,000.  This  vast  mass,  however,  is  described  to  be  greatly 
and  even  ludicrously  deficient  in  discipline  and  subordination.  Yet  though,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  war,  they  were  exposed  to  severe  and  mortifying  reverses,  they  were 
able,  before-  its  close,  in  a good  measure  to  redeem  their  character.  The  regular  force, 
which  in  the  war  of  independence  never  exceeded  27,000,  was  raised,  in  1814,  to  63,000; 
but  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  it  was  reduced  to  10,000.  It  is  fixed  now 
at  6188  men,  consisting  of  four  regiments  of  artillery  and  seven  of  infantry.  'Hie 
entire  expenditure  connected  with  the  army  amounted  in  1830  to  4,767,000  dollars. 
Economy  and  political  jealousy  seem  to  be  the  joint  causes  which  induce  the  states  to 
bring  it  down  so  extremely  low  ; and  it  must  be  confessed  that  America  has  very  little 
reason  to  apprehend  that  any  other  power  will  ever  dream  of  attempting  to  reduce  her  to 
subjection. 

5700.  The  American  navy,  though  yet  on  a small  scale,  acquired  considerable  reputation 
during  the  last  war,  when  the  few  frigates,  of  which  alone  it  was  composed,  could  encounter 
British  ships  of  the  line.  This,  however,  was  partly  owing  to  the  larger  size  of  the  Ame- 
rican frigates,  and  to  the  heavier  guns  they  carried  in  comparison  with  the  British.  Both 
during  the  war  and  since,  the  Americans  have  expended  considerable  sums  in  enlarging 
their  navy,  which  lately  amounted  to  seven  ships  of  seventy-four  guns,  seven  of  forty-four, 
three  of  thirty-six,  two  of  twenty-three,  thirteen  of  eighteen,  and  some  smaller  vessels. 
The  force  in  commission  consists  of  five  frigates,  eleven  sloops  of  war,  and  seven  schooners. 
The  expenses  in  1R30  were  3,239,000  dollars.  During  the  war,  they  started  the  project  of 
steam  frigates  ; several  of  which  have  been  constructed,  but  they  never  found  occasion  to 
bring  them  to  the  test  of  practical  utility.  A sum  was  also  voted  to  Mr.  Fulton,  to  mature 
his  scheme  of  a submarine  torpedo,  to  blow  up  hostile  squadrons ; but  no  further  proceedings 
were  ordered  upon  that  measure. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry . 

5701.  7n  regard  to  industry  and  wealth , the  United  States  arc  already  respectable;  but 
they  excite  a much  deeper  interest  by  their  vast  and  unparalleled  resources,  by  their  rapid 
progress,  and  by  the  future  magnitude  which  they  are  almost  sure  to  attain.  Possessing,  as 
we  have  seen,  a greater  extent  of  fertile  territory  than  all  Europe  united,  with  such  a varied 
range  of  navigable  communications,  and  with  the  arts  and  habits  of  an  improved  society, 
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there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that,  at  no  very  distant  period,  they  will  leave  every  other 
nation  behind  them. 

5702.  Agriculture , though  the  staple  pursuit,  with  so  vast  a field  for  its  operation,  has 
still  much  progress  to  make.  The  general  aspect  even  of  the  eastern  states,  which  are  the 
most  improved,  is  that  of  an  unbounded  forest.  Even  in  New  York,  one  of  the  most 
advanced,  not  above  a fourth  is  cleared.  Land  is  so  plentiful,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation and  capital,  that  rent  has  scarcely  begun  to  have  any  existence,  the  farmer  being 
in  almost  every  case  proprietor  of  the  spot  which  he  cultivates.  Government  lands  in  the 
western  states  may  be  had  to  any  amount  at  two  dollars,  or  less,  an  acre,  and  even  the  very 
best  seldom  bring  above  six  dollars.  The  implements  and  processes  are  rude.  'The  attempts 
made  by  British  farmers  to  introduce  a more  skilful  system  have  been  found  premature, 
and  must  be  deferred  until  a more  advanced  period. 

5703.  The  products  of  land  in  America  are  very  various.  Timber  of  different  kinds 
is  obtained  by  the  mere  process  of  clearing  land  for  cultivation ; and  its  price  scarcely 
exceeds  the  cost  of  transporting  it  to  a market.  Maixe,  an  indigenous  American  grain,  is 
universally  cultivated,  and,  though  of  an  inferior  species  to  wheat,  is  suited  to  a greater 
variety  of  soils  and  situations.  Wheat  is  also  general,  but  succeeds  best  in  the  middle  and 
western  states,  and  in  the  uplands  of  the  southern  states.  In  the  northern,  oats  for  horses’ 
food,  and  rye  for  disdUation,  are  the  prevalent  kinds  of  grain.  Maryland  and  Virginia  have 
the  grand  staple  of  tobacco,  which  i9  raised  there  on  a greater  scale  than  in  any  otlier  part 
of  the  world.  In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  cotton,  for  which  there  is  so  vast  a demand 
in  Europe,  becomes  the  prevailing  article;  and  that  produced  on  the  coast,  called  Sea 
Islands,  bears  the  highest  price  of  any.  The  moist  lands  in  the  same  region  arc  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  rice  to  a greater  amount  than  in  any  other  country  out  of  Asia.  In 
those  districts  of  Florida  and  of  Louisiana  which  border  ou  the  torrid  xone,  the  sugar-cane  is 
found  to  fiourish,  supplying  already  a great  part  of  the  internal  consumption.  Even  from 
the  maple  tree,  in  the  northern  states,  sugar  is  made  to  the  extent  of  9,000,000  pounds. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  especially  in  the  west.  The  breeds  of 
horned  cattle  have  been  much  improved  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states,  and  the  merino 
sheep  have  been  introduced  without  apparent  degeneracy,  though  not  to  a very  great  extent; 
the  Americans  having  an  unlucky  prejudice  against  mutton  as  an  article  of  food.  Wine, 
silk,  hops  are  articles  of  prospective  culture,  regarding  which  the  friends  of  America  indulge 
in  sanguine  anticipations.  The  entire  value  of  American  agricultural  produce  was  estimated, 
in  1812,  at  about  105,000,000/.  sterling,  of  which  more  than  5,000,000/.  was  exported.  'The 
amount  since  that  time  has  greatly  increased. 

5704.  Manufactures  of  a high  class  are  not  suited  to  a country  in  this  early  stage,  which, 
in  general,  finefa  it  more  advantageous  to  purchase  with  its  raw  produce  the  fabrics  of  other 
nations.  The  Americans,  favoured  by  high  protecting  duties  and  occasional  prohibitions, 
have  made  considerable  efforts  to  supply  themselves ; but  they  have  never  been  able,  in  any 
of  the  finer  fabrics,  to  cope  with  the  skill  and  machinery  of  England.  The  common  and 
bulky  articles,  however,  are  now  pretty  largely  produced.  In  1810,  the  total  produce  of 
the  loom  was  estimated  at  40,000,000  dollars.  Of  this  nearly  half  consisted  of  woollen 
stuffs,  made  chiefly  at  home  for  domestic  use,  and  supposed  to  employ  50,000  hands. 
The  manufactures  of  leather  were  valued  at  18,000,000  dollars;  of  iron  above  14,000,000  ; 
of  gold  and  silver,  2,500,000.  Distilled  and  fermented  liquors  were  above  16,000,000. 
Manufactures  of  wood  amounted  to  5,500,000  dollars ; hats  above  4,000,000 ; cables 
and  cordage  the  same.  The  entire  value  of  American  manufactures  was,  in  1810,  after  an 
official  enquiry,  estimated  at  127,000,000  dollars.  These  manufactures  existed,  almost 
exclusively,  in  a few  of  the  long-settled  Eastern  states.  In  Pennsylvania  they  amounted  to 

32.000. 000;  Massachusetts,  17,000,000;  the  rest  of  New  England  nearly  the  same;  New 
York,  14,000,000;  Maryland,  17,000,000;  Virginia,  11,000,000.  Since  1810  the 
amount  has  been  greatly  augmented;  but  no  equally  careful  investigation  has  recently 
been  made.  The  value  of  woollen  manufactures  alone,  however,  was  estimated,  in  1830, 
at  40,000,000  dollars,  employing  50,000  persons.  Cotton  weaving,  which  scarcely  existed 
in  1800,  was  carried  on  by  795  mills,  and  33,500  looms,  producing  230,460,000  yards, 
and  giving  employment  to  52,000  persons ; while  the  value  of  the  produce  amounted  to 

26.000. 000  dollars.  Hats  were  made  to  the  value  of  10,500,000  dollars,  employing 
18,000  persons.  Cabinet  ware,  10,000,000  dollars,  employing  15,000  persons;  iron- works 
191,536  tons  value  13,300,000  dollars  men  employed  29,000;  paper,  value  7,000,000 
dollars  ; glass  and  earthenware,  3,000,000  dollars.  The  convention  assembled  at  Harris- 
burg in  1827  made  the  following  estimate  of  the  entire  products  of  American  industry  : — 


Food  and  drink 
Clothing 
I lorses*  keep 

Other  agricultural  products 
Products  of  the  forest 


Dollars. 

249.000. 000 

202.000. 000 

75.000. 000 

20.000. 000 
200,000,000 
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Dollars. 

Earthen  fabrics  - - 60,000,000 

Mineral  fabrics  - - 190,000,000 

Staples  for  manufactures  - - - 100, (XX), 000 

Fisheries  - - 40,000,000 

5705.  The  following  table,  from  AI'CuUocJi's  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  gives  a most 
comprehensive  view  of  the  commerce  of  America,  and  the  countries  with  which  it  was 
carried  on,  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1 899  : — 


Commerce. 


Navigation. 


Tonnage. 


Value  of  Exports. 


Foreign. 


Countries. 


American. 


Value  of  | 
Imports.  | 


Rntfrctl  I Prpfirti-d  Entered 
Into  the  ) from  Into  the 


Domestic  Foreign 
Produce.  I Produce. 


, . ......  . Into  the  ' 

U.  suite*.  U.  State,.  U.  State. 


. L\  States. 


( Dollar*. 


Dollar*.  I Dollar*. 

354,5421  386,2! 


Ton t.  Ton*. 

16,420  2,943 

S89  188 

13.463  2,255 

17,969  28,246 

- - 1,043 

4.3.463  56,738 

£4,45*3  38,372 

807  1,9H.5 

13^25  12,217 

169,207  179,843 
2,275  fijflOO 
6,113  4,836 

5, 7 is  8,701 
116 

3,173  3,050 

32,777  5,418 

88,4!*2  93,645 

125  179 

12,862  21,962 

54,425  73,862 

9,468  18,843 

40,5161  65,019 

21,870  18,161 

7,806  12,719 

8,270  4,516 

448  1,714 

2,137  594 

99,779  114,599 
19,179;  11,051 

23,570;  2,397 

3,130  6,091 

731  672 

1,310  Sfifi 8 
13,311  7,031 


Dollar*.  | Dollar*. 

2,2  IS, 995  51,684 

22,935  14,411 

1,0211,910  122,663 

285,049  684,52.5 

32,911  73,597 

2,053,266  1,942,010 
1,057,854  3,095,857 
121.348  62,074 

438,1321  379,874 

83,892,763-  21,281,334 
1,024,215  895,315 

.562,51 1 327,72s 

247,471  301,132 

7,787  - - 

1 ,229,569  69,07" 

240,224  1,463 

577,642  2,724,104 


Russia  ... 

Prussia  . 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Swedish  West  Indies 
Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 
Netherlands  ... 
Dutch  East  Indies 
West  Indies 
England  . . 

Scotland  ... 

Ireland  ... 

Gibraltar  . . . 

British  African  Ports 
East  Indies 
West  Indies 
American  Colonies 
Newfoundland 
Hanse  Towns,  &c. 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

on  the  Mediterranean 
French  West  Indies 
Bourbon  ... 
Haytl  - ... 

els.  A 


126,971  24*1,634 

21,791  708,314 

13,166  86,763 

282,401  2,224,41 1 

889,350  3^985,1871 
176,318  *38,392 

18,667  398,541 

1,767,457  23,048,791 
19,493  914,808 

366  328,094 

160,130  461,262 

*477,  G29  *546,699 

5,058  6,521 

40,805  2,764,909 

1*278,984  3*277,160 
2,105,573  K>,1 14,4.8, 
748,777  1,634,81*9 
15,768  1,072,407 


2,274,375 
8,248,9.’  1 
590,0571 
777,992 


S|xun  on  the  Atlantic 

on  the  Mediterranean 
Tencriffe  and  other  Canaries 
Manilla  and  Philippine  Is.  ) 
lands  . . -j 

Cuba  - 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 
Portugal  . . 

Madeira  ... 
Fayai  and  other  Axores 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands 
Italy  and  Malta 
Sardinia  - - 

Trieste  and  other  Adriatic  ) i 
Port*  - - -j 

Turkey,  Levant,  and  Egypt 


5,578,889 

248,680 

42,716 

190,163 

8,027 

82.U05 

901,012 


4,866r524 

898,8.32 

237,351 

403,056 

21,302 


3,719,263 

209,780 

42,088 

175,074 

7,949 

68,528 

289,755 


1,409,588 


£80,200 

47,384 

1*^35^25 

116,223 

8,229 

241,565 

419,767 


191,896 

293,237 

10,710 

5,026,761 

311,931 

64,847 

1,255,310 

2^35,4477 

3,076 

912,11* 

416,118 

1,004,458 

56,552 


Morocco  and  Barbary  States 
Mexico  - 
Central  Republic  of  Americ/ 
Honduras,  Cainpcachy,  &c. 
Colombia  - - 

Brasil  - 
Cisplatine  Republic 
Argentine  Republic 

Peru  - - 

South  America,  generally  - 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
China 

West  Indies,  generally 
Asia,  generally 
Europe,  generally 
Africa,  generally 
South  Seas  - 
North-West  Coast 
Uncertain  - 


IflSyflK 

123,631 


8,490 

40,978 

7,422 

9.U79 

749 

2,447 

165 

6,351 

10,!>26 

3,751 

920 

2,369 

14,312 


890, .156 
91,548 
147,670 

260,759 
359,496 
40,721 
102,364 
108,837 
45,!  >69 
2,911 


1,094,103! 
10,123 
232,71*8 
250 
40,516 
20,!  *91 
4,399 


5A.7IO.ro.  I6.lW.47s!  ?¥,  553,(771 


Total 


The  imports  in  the  following  year,  ending  the  30th  September.  1830,  amounted  to 
70,876,000  dollars ; the  exports  to  73,849,000  j of  which  14,387,000  were  of  foreign  produce. 

5706.  Commerce  is  carried  on  with  very  great  activity.  As  a pursuit  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  republicanism,  it  is  considered  the  most  honourable,  and  the  merchants  in  t le  grta 
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towns  form  the  only  species  of  aristocracy  that  exists.  Mr.  Warden  cron  boasts  that 
business  is  done  more  promptly  than  in  any  other  country ; that  a vessel  will  be  unladen  in 
a few  days,  which  would  require  elsewhere  as  many  months ; that  no  vessels  are  built  so 
expeditiously,  or  sail  so  fast.  With  sloops  of  sixty  or  eighty  tons  they  double  Cape  Horn, 
carry  on  the  South  Sea  whale-fishery,  and  enter  the  ports  of  China.  The  long  suspension  of 
direct  intercourse  between  the  European  states  during  the  revolutionary  war  stimulated  the 
commerce  of  America  to  a premature  activity,  and  called  into  existence  the  carrying  trade, 
usually  peculiar  to  the  most  advanced  stage  of  industry. 

5707.  The  exports  of  America  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  unmanufactured  produce  of 
land,  to  be  either  consumed  or  worked  up  by  foreign  states.  Grain  could  be  furnished 
almost  to  any  extent,  were  it  not  for  the  heavy  freight  with  which  it  must  be  loaded  before 
reaching  Europe.  Wheat  flour,  almost  the  only  form  in  which  it  can  be  transported,  was 
exported  in  1827  to  the  extent  of  858,000  barrels,  to  which  was  added  505,000  bushels  of 
Indian  com.  Cotton,  however,  has  now  become  greatly  the  leading  article,  having  risen 
from  17,000,000  lbs.  weight,  in  1800,  to  322,215,000  in  1832.  Tobacco,  an  old  staple, 
amounted  in  the  same  year  to  106,000  hogsheads.  Rice  120,000  tL<ces.  Naval  stores, 
staves,  and  timber,  to  the  value  of  above  2,600,000  dollars.  Salted  pork,  88,000  hhds.  ; 
butter,  1,501,686  lbs. 

5708.  The  imports  consist  of  all  those  various  articles  of  consumption  which  America  does 
not  make  or  produce  within  herself;  the  finer  fabrics  of  wool,  which  amounted  in  1827  to 
the  value  of  7,886,000  dollars;  cotton,  8,348,000;  silk,  8,104,000;  flax  and  hemp, 

4.770.000  ; iron,  steel,  and  brass,  3,100,000.  and  the  luxurious  and  aromatic  products  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies  : coffee,  37,319,000  lbs. ; tea,  1 0, 1 08,000  lbs. ; sugar,  84,902,000  lbs.  ; 
spices,  &c.  ; also  wines,  3,436,000  gallons ; and  spirits,  3,718,000  gallons. 

5709.  The  shipping  of  the  United  States  amounted,  in  1821,  to  1,262,000  tons,  of  which 

619.000  were  employed  in  foreign  trade;  588,000  in  the  coasting  trade;  and  55,000  in 
fisheries.  In  1831  it  had  increased  to  1,267.84 6;  this  apparently  slow  increase  being 
occasioned  by  a large  number  of  vessels  that  had  been  lost  and  worn  out  being  included  in 
the  accounts  for  1821  and  several  subsequent  years.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  with  great 
activity,  the  materials  being  almost  every  where  abundant. 

5710.  Fishery  is  carried  on  actively  by  the  northern  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  it 
almost  alone.  'The  whale-fishery,  in  1830,  employed  300  vessels  averaging  340  tons,  and 
its  products  were  106,800  barrels  of  spermaceti  oil,  the  same  of  common  whale  oil,  and 

2.500.000  lbs.  of  spermaceti  candles.  The  fisheries  of  mackerel,  herring,  and  particularly 
that  of  cod  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  are  also  very  important.  The  products  of  the 
American  fishery  arc  annually  exported  to  the  value  of  about  2,000,000  dollars. 

5711.  Of  the  interior  water  communications , those  bestowed  by  nature  have  been  already 
pointed  out.  No  part  of  the  world  presents  such  an  extensive  river  commerce.  The  vessels 
of  all  kinds,  plying  on  the  Hudson  alone,  are  said  to  amount  to  2000.  Steam  vessels  a grand 
improvement,  first  introduced  in  America,  amount  to  300,  of  which  seventy-eight  ply  on  the 
great  channel  of  the  Mississippi.  Neither  the  states  nor  private  individuals  have  been 
inactive  in  improving  the  advantages  bestowed  by  nature.  They  have  executed  in  this 
department  several  magnificent  undertakings,  which  have  thrown  lustre  on  tire  American 
name.  The  rivers  running  across  the  Eastern  states  have  been  united  at  different  points, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a continued  interior  line  from  north  to  south  will  be  ultimately 
formed.  The  most  important  canal  here  is  that  connecting  the  two  grand  inlets  of  the 
Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake,  begun  in  1823,  and  completed  in  six  years  at  an  expense  of 
2,000,000  dollars.  It  is  fourteen  miles  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  deep.  In  1830, 
there  passed  through  it  5280  vessels.  The  Delaware  and  the  Hudson  are  also  joined  by  a 
canal  108  miles  long,  completed  in  1828.  Since  the  rise  of  the  Western  states,  however,  it 
became  an  arduous  but  important  object  to  form  a water  communication  uniting  the  two 
great  river  systems,  that  to  the  east  and  that  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany.  An  insur- 
mountable obstacle  seemed  to  exist  in  that  vast  and  continuous  chain,  till  the  state  of  New 
York,  after  careful  surveys,  determined  on  forming  a canal  from  the  Hudson  at  Albany  to 
the  Mohawk,  which  falls  into  Lake  Eric  ; and  this  grand  work,  commenced  in  1817,  was 
completed  in  1825.  It  is  363  miles  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  4 feet  deep,  with  83  locks  and 
18  aqueducts;  it  cost  above  9,000,000  dollars.  It  is  now  the  scene  of  a most  busy 
trade.  The  number  of  canal  boats,  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from  Albany  during 
1830  was  12,830,  carrying  more  than  100,000  tons  of  merchandise,  besides  lumber, 
wood,  &c.  'The  tolls  amounted  to  954,000  dollars,  yielding  an  ample  return  even  on  the 
large  expenditure.  An  important  canal  has  also  been  formed,  connecting  the  Hudson  with 
Lake  Champlain,  and  thereby  opening  a communication  w ith  Canada  ; it  is  63  miles  long, 
and  cost  875,000  dollars.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  new  and  flourishing  state  of  Ohio 
tias  very  nearly  — perhaps,  now,  wholly  — completed  a canal,  which,  uniting  the  Scioto  and 
Sandusky,  forms  a navigable  communication  between  Cincinnati  and  Lake  Erie.  It  is 
306  miles  long,  with  11,185  feet  of  lockage,  and  executed  at  less  than  10,000  dollars  per 
mile.  The  same  state  has  also  formed  a canal  70  miles  long,  connecting  Cincinnati 
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with  the  Miami.  A still  grander  undertaking  is  that  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
designed  to  unite  the  Potowmac  at  Washington  with  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.  It  will  be 
360  miles  long  and  60  feet  wide,  and  will  require  a tunnel  four  miles  in  length  to  convey 
it  through  the  mountains.  It  was  begun  ic  July,  1828,  and  has  made  some  progress. 
Several  of  the  states  have  also  done  much  to  improve  their  interior  communications.  New 
England  set  the  first  example;  but  Pennsylvania  has  now  surpassed  all  the  others,  having, 
cither  executed  or  in  progress,  lines  of  canal  that  extend  728  miles.  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  notw  ithstanding  their  wealth,  have  been  left  behind  in  this  great  national  improve- 
ment ; but  they  are  beginning  to  move.  The  Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  James's  River 
with  Albemarle  Sound;  and  it  is  expected  that  a communication  will  ere  long  be  formed 
between  that  river  and  the  Ohio.  The  next  object  was  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio. 

5712.  The  roads  have  been  much  improved  since  1800,  partly  by  government,  but  chiefly 
by  companies  associated  for  that  purpose.  Considerable  difficulties  occurred,  as  they  were 
to  be  made,  not  only  from  the  coast  to  the  high  tracts  in  the  interior,  but  across  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Western  states.  The  entire  length  of  post  roads,  iu  1830, 
amounted  to  1 1 5,000  miles.  The  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  railways  have  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Americans.  In  New  England,  New  York,  and  especially  in 
Pennsylvania,  extensive  communications  of  this  nature  have  been  formed  within  the  last  few 
years.  Maryland  lias  undertaken  one  far  surpassing  in  magnitude  every  similar  work.  It 
is  destined  to  connect  Baltimore  with  Pittsburg,  by  a line  of  upwards  of  300  miles,  and 
by  which  it  must  cross  the  range  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  A portion  near  Baltimore  is 
already  completed,  and  three  spacious  aqueduct  bridges  have  been  constructed. 


Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  Stale. 

5713.  The  population  of  the  United  Stalest  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  amounted  to 
12,856,165;  a number  not  very  great  absolutely,  and  even  small  relatively  to  the  extent  of 
their  territory ; but  astonishing  when  considered  as  existing  in  a region  which,  200  years 
ago,  was  only  a boundless  wilderness,  peopled  by  a few  scattered  bands  of  savages.  But  the 
most  interesting  circumstance  is  the  rapid  increase  which  has  marked,  and,  according  to  every 
appearance,  will  continue  to  mark,  their  progress.  Although  there  has  been  a constant  tide 
of  emigration  from  the  closely  peopled  European  countries,  ever  since  the  first  settlement 
of  those  states,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  this  great  mass  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
ordinary  principle  of  population,  to  the  means  which  the  human  race  possesses  of  multiplying 
itself,  w hen  a check  is  not  presented  by  the  difficulty  of  subsistence.  There  are  no  early 
enumerations  on  which  much  reliance  can  be  placed  ; but,  in  1753,  the  number  was  estimated 
at  1,051,000.  A regular  decennial  census,  taken  since  1790,  gave,  at  that  period,  3,921,000; 
in  1800,  5,319,000;  in  1810,  7,239,000;  in  1820,  9,638,000.  It  is  most  interesting  to- 
consider,  as  the  immensity  of  unoccupied  land  leaves  full  scope  for  this  power  of  multipli- 
cation, how  vast  the  future  numbers  may  be  with  which  this  region  will  be  peopled,  and 
which  will  render  it  much  the  greatest  state  that  ever  existed  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
It  is  calculated,  upon  good  grounds,  that  in  a century  it  will  contain  160,000,000 ; and  still, 
being  only  half  as  populous  as  Britain  or  France,  leave  ample  scope  for  future  inctease. 
The  Americans,  should  they  continue  united,  would  then  become  the  greatest  nation  in  tli> 
world and  the  most  powcrtuTHBISs  of  Europe  would  rank  as  secondary  to  them. 

~ jjTtfri  rriiTfilHIir  illlllilil?!  lii^priliiipl.  lh  nn  i‘rnmTij  less  conspicuous  than  among  the 
Americans;  a people  not  indigenous,  but  collected  from  several  of  the  nations  of  the  old 
world,  and  retaining  always  much  of  the  original  stamp.  It  is  modified,  however,  by  national 
feeling,  and  by  the  sentiment  which  is  ever  in  their  thought  and  mouth,  that  “ they  are  a 
nation  of  freemen.**  They  have  not  exactly  fulfilled  the  theory  of  those  philosophers  who 
maintained  that  a republican  form  was  to  be  the  remedy  for  every  human  evil,  moral  and 
physical.  They  have  their  good  qualities.  They  are  warmly  attached  to  the  glory  and 
interest  of  their  country,  and  at  the  same  time  liberal  and  hospitable  to  foreigners.  The 
lower  class  are  superior  in  intelligence,  and  even  in  manners,  to  those  of  the  same  rank  in  the 
old  world ; they  all  read  newspapers,  and  are  capable  of  discussing  the  political  concerns 
of  their  country.  There  is  an  absence  of  the  graces  and  courtesies  of  the  higher 
European  society.  Servants,  and  even  children,  show  scarcely  any  of  that  deference  which 
is  elsewhere  paid  to  parents  and  masters.  The  ceremonious  terms  Mr.  and  Mrs.  are  not, 
indeed,  withheld ; but  they  are  rendered  cheap  by  being  applied  equally  to  the  humblest 
individuals.  Their  sturdy  independence  makes  them  not  scruple  to  intrude  in  various  ways 
on  a stranger,  particularly  to  gratify  that  curiosity  which,  in  the  country  districts,  scarcely 
knows  any  bounds.  It  is  so  annoying,  that  Dr.  Franklin  once,  on  a journey,  judged  it  wise 
to  bear  upon  his  person  a label  expressing  his  name,  his  business,  whence  he  came,  and 
whither  be  was  going.  The  Americans  are  pugnacious  to  a considerable  degree.  Duelling, 
unknown  to  the  ancient  commonwealths,  rages  in  this  modem  republic  to  an  extent  not  now 
common  in  Europe.  Among  classes  who  do  not  aspire  to  this  elegant  form  of  contest,  the 
mode  of  fighting  generally,  practised  is  rather  that  of  infuriate  children  or  madmen.  Gouging, 
or  scooping  out  the  eyes  kicking,  and  biting,  have  disgraced  the  pitched  battles  of  the 
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common  people,  at  least  in  Virginia  and  the  other  southern  states ; though  with  advancing 
civilisation  these  practices  appear  happily  going  into  disuse.  Party  disputes  are  carried  on 
with  greater  violence  and  more  unmeasured  abuse  than  even  in  England ; yet  it  is  observed 
that,  after  the  dispute  is  over,  good-humour  and  social  intercourse  ensue  between  men  of  the 
most  opposite  parties.  Upon  the  whole,  travellers  generally  state  that  they  have  met  through, 
out  the  union  with  somewhat  uncommon  kindness  and  hospitality  ; though,  even  at  the  inns, 
they  were  received  rather  as  the  obliged  than  the  obligers,  and  treated  rather  as  guests  than 
as  employers. 

5715.  In  religion,  the  Americans  have  adopted  the  novel  system  of  cutting  off  all  con- 
nection between  church  and  state.  Individuals  or  classes  of  believers  choose  their  own 
instructor,  and  provide  entirely  for  his  support.  In  the  large  towns  at  least  of  the  northern 
states,  the  clergy  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  well  provided  for ; but  in  others,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  remote  country  districts,  there  is  a great  deficiency.  This  general  equality  is 
found  to  abate  religious  animosity,  without  relaxing  zeal.  Yet  there  is  observed  on  one  side 
more  of  open  irreligion,  and,  on  the  other,  more  violent  excess  of  fanaticism,  than  in 
European  states.  The  latter  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  camp  meetings,  where  crowds 
of  several  thousands  flock  to  listen  to  some  flaming  orator,  whose  address  is  accompanied  by 
the  congregation  with  shrieks,  screams,  and  even  violent  convulsions.  It  appears,  however, 
by  the  representations  of  late  travellers,  that  the  extravagances  acted  at  these  meetings 
have  been  exaggerated ; and  that,  in  remote  quarters,  destitute  of  regular  means  of  instruc- 
tion, they  have  been  productive  of  good.  Shakers,  jumpers,  and  other  fantastic  sects,  have 
sprung  up  in  the  remote  country  districts,  and  even  in  the  cities. 

5716.  Literature , to  be  very  flourishing,  would  require,  perhaps,  a more  advanced  stage 
of  civilisation  than  America  has  yet  attained  ; and  even  the  access,  which  a common  language 
affords,  to  all  the  masterpieces  produced  in  Britain,  must  operate  as  a check  upon  the  exercise 
of  original  talents.  It  was  not  till  very  recently  that  America  produced  any  composi- 
tions that  could  take  their  place  among  the  classic  literature  of  the  Old  World ; but  the 
writings  of  Washington  Irving,  distinguished  by  a style  peculiarly  polished,  with  those  of 
Lomond,  Cooper,  and  several  others,  place  her  in  a fair  way  of  redeeming  this  reproach. 
The  States  show  a laudable  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  There  are  twenty-five 
colleges,  and  seventy-four  academies,  under  the  patronage  of  the  general  legislature  ; and  a 
national  university  has  been  planned.  Learned  societies  have  been  instituted  in  the  great 
cities,  and  have  published  a few  volumes  of  Transactions.  Popular  English  works,  and 
even  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  are  immediately  reprinted.  They  thus  obtain 
a new  sphere  of  distinction,  and,  soon  after  their  publication,  are  read  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  If  newspapers  may  be  accounted  literature,  this  branch  has  been 
carried  to  an  extent  which  Europe  cannot  rival.  The  number,  which,  in  1810,  had  been 
364,  rose  in  1828  to  802;  and  is  supposed  now  to  exceed  1000,  of  which  50  are  daily 
papers.  The  Americans  have  been  eminent  for  mechanical  inventions,  of  which  the  steam 
vessel,  by  them  first  applied,  at  least,  to  practical  purposes,  is  a conspicuous  example. 

5717.  In  the Jine  arts  the  Americans  have  shown  a very  strong  natural  genius  for  painting, 
though  their  artists  have  been  obliged  to  seek  for  patronage  in  the  Old  World.  They  have 
given  us  West  and  Copley,  and,  more  recently,  I^eslie  and  Brockedon.  Institutions  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  art  have  been  now  formed  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  American 
music  is  not  much  spoken  of.  Some  edifices  at  Washington,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
ore  splendid ; but  built,  we  believe,  upon  foreign  designs. 

5718.  The  amusements  in  America  are  in  general  analogous  to  those  of  Europe.  The 
drama  is  pursued  with  considerable  ardour ; and,  though  no  histrionic  genius  of  the  first 
rank  has  yet  sprung  up,  the  best  English  actors  have  found  an  excursion  to  America 
advantageous. 

5719.  The  houses  in  the  large  towns  are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  after  the  European  model ; 
but  in  the  country,  and  generally  in  all  the  back  settlements,  the  cheap  and  easy  material  of 
wood  is  preferred.  It  is  put  together  often  very  rudely,  of  unhewn  logs,  though  the  better 
specimens  are  of  framework,  and  sometimes  on  a more  extensive  scale  than  the  owner  can 
occupy. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

5720.  The  division  of  America  is  into  states;  an  appellation  which  corresponds  rather  with 
that  of  kingdoms  ami  nations  than  of  counties  or  provinces.  Of  these  states  several  arc 
equal  in  extent,  and  in  all  the  capacities  of  future  greatness,  to  some  of  the  most  important 
European  countries.  The  number  of  .states  amounts  at  present  to  twenty-four;  and  the 
following  table  concentrates  a view  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  respecting  each, 
showing  its  extent  (according  to  Darby's  Vie w of  the  United  States ),  its  population  by  the 
census  of  1830,  the  name  and  population  of  the  principal  towns.  The  letter  o,  appended 
to  any  of  these,  marks  that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  state  government ; a distinction  often  very 
different  from  that  of  being  the  largest  and  most  important  place. 
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100 

39,858 

6.050 

Washington,  o. 

18,633  Georgetown 

m 

8,441 

1,70<> 

North  Carolina  - 

50,000 

738,470 

24*1, 462 

Ne«bern 

3,776  Raleigh,  a - 
30,289  Columbia,  c. 

South  Carolina  - 

33,000 

581,456 

315,605 

Charleston 

• 

3,310 

Georgia 

61,000 

516^67 

217,470 

J .Savannah 
1 MilledgeviUo,  a. 

7,303  Augusta 
1,599 

- 

6,696 

Florida  Territory 

51,000 

34,723 

15,510 

C St.  Augustine 
l Tallahassee,  u.  very 

4,500  Pensacola 
■mall. 

* 

2,000 

Alabama 

51,770 

308,997 

117,294 

Mobile 

- 

3,194  Tuscaloosa,  a.  very  small. 

Western  States. 
Kentucky 

37,680 

688,844 

165,350 

C Louisville 
( Frankfort,  O. 

10.S52  Lexington  • 

1,680 

- 

6,104 

Tennessee 

43,265 

684,822 

142, 3S2 

Nashville,  o. 

5,566 

Ohio 

40,000 

937,079 

0 

f Cincinnati 
rColumbus,  a 

26,51j  Zanesville 
2,437 

• 

3,056 

Indiana 

54,000 

341,582 

0 

New  Albany 

2,500  Indionopolis,  u. 

1,500 

Illinois 

5h,PW) 

157,575 

740 

Vandalia,  o. 

SCO 

Michigan 

34,000 

31,260 

27 

Detroit,  g.  - 
SL  Louis 

2,222 

5,852  Jefferson,  o. 

Missouri 

63,000 

140,074 

21,990 

Arkansas 

121,340 

30,383 

4.578 

Little  Rock. 

Mississippi 

41,000 

136^06 

65,659 

Natch  e* 

- 

2,790  Jackson,  a.  very  small. 

Louisiana  - 

48,220 

215^575 

109,031 

New  Orleans,  o. 

■ 

46,310 

12,746^*15 

Subsect.  1.  Northern  or  New  England  States . 

5721.  The  first  sue  slates,  which  are  well  known  under  the  general  name  of  New  England,  com- 
prise the  earliest  and  most  respectably  settled,  the  most  improved  and  most  intelligent  portion 
of  the  Union.  It  was  peopled  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  puritan 
dissenters,  flying  from  prelatic  persecution.  Those  emigrants  entertained  some  extravagant 
and  fantastic  opinions,  and  did  not  extend  to  each  other  that  toleration  under  the  want  of 
which  they  had  suffered ; but  they  were  men  of  high  principle,  and  of  steady  and  regular 
conduct  in  common  life.  The  New  England  states,  therefore,  rapidly  advanced  in  wealth 
and  population,  and  took  the  lead  in  asserting  the  independence  of  America  The  cargo  of 
tea  thrown  into  the  sea  at  Boston,  and  the  battle  of  Lexington,  formed  the  commencement 
of  the  great  contest  which  Anally  severed  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country.  The  ter- 
ritory, at  Arst  designated  under  the  general  appellation  of  New  England,  has  been  gradually 
divided  into  several  provinces,  which  now  rank  as  states.  Massachusetts  was  Arst  founded 
on  a very  considerable  scale  in  1628;  Connecticut,  in  1637 ; and,  in  1643,  they  were  com- 
bined under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  New  England.  In  1635,  a body  of 
antinomians,  ejected  from  Salem,  founded  Rhode  Island,  for  which  they  obtained  a charter 
in  1643.  Disputes  which  arose  in  1680  caused  the  separation,  from  Massachusetts,  of  the 
extensive  territory  of  New  Hampshire.  Vermont  was  a sort  of  back  settlement,  which, 
having  gradually  sprung  up  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  began  to  claim 
independence  about  1 760,  and  obtained  its  full  recognition  in  1 790.  Maine  is  a more  northern 
frontier  territory v and  was  long  harassed  by  the  incursious  of  the  Indians,  and  by  the  wars 
between  the  French  and  English.  In  1760,  it  did  not  contain  above  13,000  inhabitants  ; 
but  these  having  increased  in  1810  to  228,000,  Maine  was  enabled  in  1820  to  shake  off  its 
dependence  on  Massachusetts,  and  to  become  a separate  state. 

5722.  Massachusetts  is  the  oldest  of  these  colonies,  the  most  improved,  and  that  to  which 
the  character  of  New  England  most  decidedly  applies.  The  greater  part  is  level,  and  the 
soil  composed  in  most  places  of  Ane  fertile  loam,  though  sandy  along  the  sea-coast ; but  the 
extreme  west  touches  on  the  great  Apalachian  border,  where  the  mountains  rise  to  3500  or 
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4000  feet,  and  the  domain  is  covered  with  extensive  woods.  Its  centre  is  crossed  by  the 
Connecticut  River,  which,  with  its  fine  valley,  traverses  the  whole  of  New  England  from 
north  to  south.  This  level  tract  is  cultivated  and  peopled  to  a degree  almost  equal  to  that 
of  European  countries.  Wheat,  however,  is  not  raised  with  advantage,  being  blighted  by 
the  severe  cold  of  winter ; nor  is  barley  much  cultivated.  Maize,  rye,  oats,  and  beans  are 
the  prevailing  descriptions  of  grain.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  good  ; and  salted  provisions,  and 
the  produce  of  the  dairy,  form  objects  of  exportation.  The  farmers  have  extensive  orchards, 
from  which  a great  deal  of  cider  is  made.  The  state  produces  a considerable  quantity  of 
iron  and  some  lead.  Its  progress  in  manufactures  is  remarkable,  compared  with  that  of 
most  of  the  other  states.  Working  in  metals,  wood,  and  cordage  are  the  chief  branches. 
Bar  and  wrought  iron,  anchors,  and  tools,  were  produced  in  1810  to  the  value  of  886,000 
dollars;  nails,  670,000  dollars;  muskets,  229,000  dollars;  cabinet  and  wood  work,  525,000 
dollars;  spirits,  1,735,000  dollars ; cables  and  cordage,  1,302,000  dollars;  straw  bonnets, 

551.000  dollars;  paper,  306,000  dollars;  prepared  hides  and  skins,  1,200,000  dollars; 
shoes  and  saddlery,  1,900,000  dollars.  The  entire  value  in  1810  was  estimated  at  18,500,000 
dollars.  Since  that  time  they  have  greatly  increased,  and  cotton  cloth  has  been  added,  and 
has  become  even  the  leading  branch.  In  commerce,  shipping,  and  fishery,  Massachusetts 
takes  a decided  lead  of  all  the  states.  According  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Warden,  to  which 
a Briton  will,  perhaps,  demur,  her  seamen  excel  those  of  all  the  world  for  boldness,  enter- 
prise, and  skill.  She  builds  23,000  tons  of  shipping,  valued  at  656,000  dollars.  In 
1832,  the  exports  amounted  to  18,1 18,000  dollars,  the  imports  to  16,650,000  dollars.  The 
customs,  in  1831,  amounted  to  5,227,000  dollars.  Most  of  the  remote  foreign  trade  belong- 
ing to  the  Union  is  carried  on  from  her  ports ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  whale  and  cod 
fisheries.  She  has  above  1000  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries;  and  160, 
averaging  3.50  tons  each,  in  the  whale-fishery.  In  1829,  there  were  brought  into  her  ports 

420.000  quintals  of  cod  and  other  dried  fish  ; 227,000  barrels  of  mackerel ; 76,000  barrels 
of  spermaceti  oil ; 47,000  barrels  of  whale  oil ; and  6000  barrels  of  cod  oil.  Peculiar 
attention  is  bestowed  in  Massachusetts  on  public  instruction.  Harvard  College  is  the  oldest 
and  best  institution  of  that  description  in  the  States. 

5723.  Boston , the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  state  of  New  England,  and,  till  lately, 
of  the  whole  Union,  is  built  on  a peninsula,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  not  an  elegant  town.  East  Boston,  where  all  the  business  is  carried  on,  consists  of  a 
number  of  narrow  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  where  stores,  shops,  warehouses,  and  wharfs  are 
crowded  together.  They  are,  however,  generally  clean  and  well  paved.  West  Boston 
contains  the  residence  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  has  several  spacious  streets  with 
handsome  houses  built  of  red  brick.  Immediately  above  this  part  of  the  town  rises 
Beacon  Hill,  commanding  an  extensive  and  peculiarly  rich  view  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Several  of  the  public  buildings  are  very  elegant,  especially  the  new  state 
house;  though  it  fails  to  produce  the  due  effect,  by  being  built  of  brick.  A most 
superb  hotel  has  lately  been  erected,  on  a scale  seemingly  beyond  that  of  the  city.  It  is  seven 
stories  high,  and  contains  200  apartments.  Boston,  till  the  late  rapid  progress  of  New  York, 
was  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  In  1831,  it  owned  138,174  tons  of 
shipping.  The  harlxmr  is  so  spacious  as  to  afford  a good  depth  of  water  to  upwards  of  500 
vessels ; and  the  entrance  being  extremely  narrow,  renders  it  easily  defensible.  The  wharfs 
are  numerous,  and  more  commodious  than  any  other  in  America.  'The  largest  is  1750  feet 
long,  104  feet  broad,  and  bordered  throughout  by  a range  of  spacious  warehouses.  Tb« 
market,  536  feet  long,  possesses  the  same  pre-eminence.  The  inhabitants,  according  to 
Mr.  Lambert,  are  distinguished  for  their  domestic  habits,  regularity  of  living,  integrity  in  their 
dealings  hospitality  to  strangers,  strict  piety  and  devotion,  and  respect  for  the  moral  and 
social  virtues.  The  severity  of  manners  which  they  brought  from  England  has  been  con- 
siderably relaxed,  and  the  theatre  and  other  amusements  have  been  introduced.  At  the  same 
time,  a devout  attention  to  religious  worship,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  are 
remarked  to  a greater  degree  than  in  Old  England.  Unitarian  doctrines,  however,  have 
obtained  a considerable  prevalence,  produced  probably  by  a reaction  from  the  high  anti- 
nomian  tenets  which  prevailed  at  the  first  settlement.  Boston  is  also  the  head  quarters  of 
federalism  as  opposed  to  democracy,  the  former  system  being  generally  supported  by  the 
northern  states  and  the  latter  by  the  southern.  It  has  also  been,  in  a comparative  sense,  tbe 
Athens  of  the  Union,  though  New  York  is  now  treading  close  on  its  footsteps.  Franklin, 
the  Adamses,  Fisher  Ames  were  its  natives,  and  the  North  American  Revie tr,  the  best  in  the 
country,  is  conducted  there.  Harvard  College,  at  Cambridge,  three  miles  distant,  is  well 
endowed,  has  numerous  professorships,  and  its  library  is  second  only  to  that  of  Philadelphia, 
containing  many  works  of  rarity  and  value.  Boston  is  connected  with  the  continent  by 
particularly  large  and  handsome  bridges,  one  of  which  is  nearly  half  a mile  long. 

5724.  Mattachutem  hat  tome  other  taums  of  consequence.  Salem,  the  name  of  which  indicate*  the  hig  h religie* « 
fW-lings  of  it*  founder#,  i*  now  a handsome  pleasant  town,  which  flourishes  by  the  adventurous  trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  in  which  it  chiefly  employs  its  .SI, ism  ton*  of  shipping,  and  for  the  promotion  of  which  it  has  founded  in 
institution  called  the  Ea«t  Indta  Marine  Soriety.  Plymouth  Jig.  927.),  the  oldest  town  in  New  England,  and 
even  in  ths  State*,  founded  in  14331.  by  a colony  of  nonconformists,  drives  still  a consul crable  trade.  Nan- 
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tucket,  on  an  Miami  of  the  same  name,  ia  the  chief  acat  of  the  southern  whale-fishery,  which  it  prosecute*  with 

almost  unrivalled  spirit,  having  thirty  works  for 
the  extraction  of  spermaceti  oil  Whale*  once 
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abounded  in  its  own  neighbourhood,  but  they 
have  now  disappeared.  Worcester  is  rather  a 
thriving  little  inland  town.  Lowell  and  Taunton 
are  rising  rapidly  into  importance  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton  manufactures.  In  the  former 
' are  made  from  1?, 600, 000  to  14,000,000  yards;  in 
, the  latter,  nearly  8,000,000  yards. 

5725.  Connecticut  ia  another  state  im- 
mediately to  the  south  of  Massachusetts* 
and  bordering  chiefly  on  that  hay  of  the 
Atlantic  called  the  Sound,  formed  by  the 
opposite  coast  of  Long  Island.  It  is 
almost  entirely  agricultural,  and  the 
cultivation  is  carried  to  as  high  a pitch  as  in  Massachusetts.  The  farmers  are  a plain, 
homely,  hospitable  race,  bearing  the  English  stamp  almost  unaltered.  The  morals  are 
very  pure ; duelling,  so  common  in  the  other  states,  is  here  held  in  disgrace,  and  there 
has  scarcely  been  an  instance  of  a citizen  guilty  of  a capital  crime.  Public  education  is 
most  amply  provided  for ; there  being  no  less  than  250,000f.  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
schools.  There  is  scarcely  an  individual  in  the  state  who  cannot  read  and  write ; and 
Yale  College,  in  Newhaven,  under  popular  patronage,  has  attained  to  considerable  note. 
The  rank  of  capital  is  disputed  by  Hartford  and  Newhaven,  agreeable  rural  towns : the 
former  inland,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Connecticut ; the  latter  a sea-port,  and  a very  early 
settlement,  still  carrying  on  most  of  the  trade  of  the  state.  It  is  neatly  and  regularly  built. 

5726.  New  Hampshire,  stretching  south  from  Massachusetts,  occupies  a very  great  part 
of  the  surface  of  New  England.  Its  territory  is  the  most  elevated  of  any  in  the  states ; it  is 
broken  into  every  diversity  of  surface,  and  rises  in  the  interior  into  the  high  level  of  the 
White  Mountains,  the  loftiest  peak  of  which  is  Mount  Washington.  Its  varied  scenery,  of 
mountain,  lake,  and  river,  causes  it  to  be  often  called  the  Switzerland  of  America.  Its 
industry  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  every  product  of  the  soil,  suited  to  a temperate  climate, 
is  yielded  in  the  utmost  abundance.  The  cliief  wealth  hitherto  has  been  in  its  forests  ; but 
these  are  now  considerably  thinned.  The  inhabitants  are  peculiarly  active,  hardy,  and  athletic  ; 
and  the  advance  of  population  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  see  a grandmother  at  forty,  and  the  mother  and  daughter  are  often  suckling  children  at 
the  same  time.  This  state  is  well  watered  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Connecticut ; and  almost 
the  whole  course  of  the  Merrimack  is  through  its  territory.  Although  it  cannot  rival  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  Massachusetts,  yet  it  has  Dartmouth  College,  an  institution  on  a limited 
scale,  and  the  legislature  has  made  large  provision  for  diffusing  the  general  elements  of 
education.  New  Hampshire  has  a comparatively  small  extent  of  coast,  on  which,  however, 
there  is  some  ship-building,  fishery,  and  trade.  The  towns  are  not  considerable  ; but  Ports- 
mouth is  a neat  agreeable  sea- port,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  26,000  tons  of  shipping. 
The  Washington,  a seventy-four  gun  ship,  was  launched  here  in  1814. 

5727.  Vermont  is  a long  territory,  running  north  and  south  to  the  west  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  bounded  on  the  other  side  by  Lake  Champlain.  That  pit  ce  of  water,  160  miles  in 
length,  and  18  in  its  greatest  breadth,  is  a main  barrier  of  the  States  on  the  side  of 
Canada,  and  its  positions  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  have  been  distinguished  by 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  its  military  history.  The  centre  is  traversed  by  the 
Green  Mountains,  from  which  the  country  takes  its  name,  which  form  two  parallel  ranges, 
but  nowhere  rise  higher  than  between  3000  and  4000  feet.  They  enclose  many  fertile 
valleys,  and  a fine  plain  is  interposed  between  them  and  Lake  Champlain.  Under  these 
advantages,  its  population  between  1790  and  1890  increased  from  85,500  to  286,000.  The 
people  from  Vermont  are  active,  hardy,  florid,  and  robust : in  peace,  industrious  and  frugal ; 
in  war,  peculiarly  brave  and  intrepid.  The  legislature  has  not  been  behind  that  of  the  other 
states  in  its  care  for  education  ; a portion  of  land  in  every  new  township  being  set  aside  for 
schools.  A portion  has  also  been  allotted  to  the  clergy,  of  whom  there  are  1 12  ; a college, 
endowed  with  33,000  acres,  has  been  established  at  Middlcburg,  and  another  at  Burlington. 
The  manufactures  of  Vermont  are  of  little  importance,  and  the  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
timber  and  the  produce  of  land  ; a great  proportion  of  which  is  sent  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain  to  Canada.  Montpelier,  which  ranks  as  the  capital,  is  only  a pleasant  village, 
surpassed  by  Windsor,  Middleburg,  and  Burlington. 

5728.  The  great  maritime  district  of  Maine , long  held  politically  attached  to  Massa- 
chusetts, lias  since  1820  formed  an  independent  state.  There  are  considerable  tracts  of 
mountain  and  swamp  ; and  a great  part  of  the  interior  has  not  yet  been  regularly  settled  ; 
so  that  four  fifths  of  its  area  do  not  contain  more  than  1500  families.  The  rest,  however, 
has  received  most  rapid  accessions,  having  grown  from  10,000  in  1750,  to  399,000  in  1830. 
A small  colony  of  Indians  is  peaceably  settled  on  the  Penobscot  river,  and  is  increasing. 
The  dense  original  forest,  which  composed  this  territory,  is  broken  only  by  a narrow  plain 
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along  the  sea-coast,  and  agriculture  ii  yet  In  an  Imperfect  state.  The  inhabitants,  bower cr, 
carry  on  a good  deal  of  ship-building,  trade,  and  fishery.  The  registered  tonnage  in  1627 
amounted  to  202,000  -K  of  which  £000  were  employed  in  fishery,  yielding  a produce  at 
470,000  dollars.  Portland,  the  capital,  is  a considerable,  well-built  sea-port,  owning,  in 
1827,  49,000  tons  of  shipping. 

5729.  The  elate  of  Rhode  'Island  occupies  a little  corner  of  New  England,  shooting 
out  between  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  It  was  founded  by  about  forty  individuals, 
who,  being  expelled  from  Salem  on  account  of  andnomian  tenets,  bought  a tract  of  land 
from  an  Indian  chief  for  a pair  of  spectacles,  and  founded  there  a town,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Providence,  and  to  the  whole  district  that  of  Rhode  Island.  Possessing 
considerable  advantages  of  situation,  this  territory  was  toon  well  peopled.  During  the 
revolutionary  war,  it  was  long  occupied  by  the  English  troops,  and  was  somewhat  recusant 
as  to  entering  into  the  federal  union,  but  at  length  gave  its  consent.  The  soil  is  rather  too 
light  for  grain,  but  yields  all  the  productions  of  the  dairy  in  great  perfection ; has  an 
excellent  breed  of  sheep,  good  pacing  horses,  and  valuable  orchards.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
less  advanced  in  general  information  titan  the  other  parts  of  New  England.  The  first 
settlers  were  deepty  imbued  with  the  opinion  that  a Gospel  minister  could  derive  no  benefit 
from  human  knowledge,  and  this  idea  has  never  been  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  their 
successors.  The  law  for  establishing  schools  was  once  repealed,  though  it  is  lately  re- 
enacted. The  Baptists  are  now  the  ruling  religious  sect.  Providence,  the  capital,  is  tbe 
third  town  in  New  England.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  which  admits 
vessels  of  900  tons,  and  carries  on  a brisk  trade,  owning  14,000  tons  of  shipping.  New- 
port, at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  once  the  chief  town,  has,  notwithstanding  its  fine  harbour 
and  beautiful  situation,  been  in  a great  measure  supplanted  by  New  Providence. 

8visxct.  2.  The  Middle  Stales. 

5730.  The  Middle  States  consist  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  the  smaller  ones  of 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  These  are  on  the  whole  the  most  flourishing  of  the  whole 
Union.  They  contain  the  greatest  extent  of  cultivated  land,  the  largest  and  most  pros- 
perous cities;  and  if  they  do  not  at  present  equal  tbe  intellectual  character  and  active 
energy  of  the  New  England  States,  they  are,  in  these  respects,  making  rapid  progress. 

5731.  New  York  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  decidedly  the  richest  and  best  peopled 
member  of  the  United  States.  It  stretches  far  beyond  the  western  boundary  of  New  Eng- 
land, widening  continually  as  it  extends  to  tbe  north  and  west  A branch  of  tbe  Alle- 
ghany, approaching  the  sea,  runs  through  its  eastern  district,  but  is  not  of  such  height  as 
materially  to  obstruct  cultivation.  Almost  all  the  rest  is  level,  and  composed  of  a fine  loam 
or  friable  clay,  yielding  every  kind  of  produce  in  perfection.  It  touches  the  sea  at  one 
point  only,  prolonged,  however,  by  Long  Island,  and  the  fine  and  secure  bay  which  it  forms. 
But  the  benefits  of  inland  navigation  are  conveyed  far  into  tbe  interior  by  the  river  Hudson, 
which  admits  ships  to  120  miles;  and  vessels  of  eighty  tons  160  miles  from  its  mouth. 
On  the  north,  where  it  borders  on  Canada,  the  state  has  another  great  chain  of  navigation 
formed  by  Lake  Champlain,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  Thus  two 
lines  being  now  joined  by  the  great  canal,  and  connected  with  the  river  system  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, form  an  immense  circuit  of  inland  navigation,  which  has  its  focus,  as  it  were,  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  agriculture  it  now  conducted  with  almost  as  much  skill  and 
care  as  that  of  Now  England ; wheat  is  raised  in  abundance ; that  and  maixe  being  the 
principal  products.  The  grasses  are  luxuriant ; fruits  are  largely  cultivated,  particularly 
water  melons,  and  peaches  in  such  quantity  that  in  some  places  hogs  are  fed  with  them. 
In  1812,  the  whole  value  of  agricultural  produce  was  computed  at  4,500,0001.  The  entire 
value  of  lands  and  houses  was  reckoned,  in  1814,  at  60,000,000/.  sterling.  Manufactures 
are  also  in  a flourishing  and  growing  state,  the  branches  being  the  tame  as  in  New  England. 
The  value  in  1825  was  estimated  as  follows:  cotton  goods,  3,000,000 dollars ; woollen, 
3,000,000,  iron,  4,000,000 ; paper,  500,000 ; hats,  3,000,000 ; boots  and  shoes,  5,000,000 ; 
leather,  3,000,000  ; window  glass,  500,000 ; domestic  fabrics,  5/100,000.  The  salt  springs 
at  Onondago  produce  700,000  bushels  and  tbe  mineral  spring*  at  Clifton,  Saratoga,  and 
New  Lebanon  enjoy  a greater  reputation  than  any  others  in  the  States.  The  com  meres 
of  this  state  is  peculiarly  extensive,  both  by  its  great  port  of  New  York,  up  the  Hudson, 

and  the  canal  which  connects  it  with 
Lake  Erie,  and  by  Lake  Champlain. 
The  shipping  in  1827  amounted  to 
360,500  tons,  and  the  exports  in 
1828  were  valued  at  38,7 1 9,000 
dollars  the  imports  at  23,834, OOOi 

5732.  The  city  <jf  New  York  (Jif. 
928.),  though  not  the  seat  of  the 
principal  government,  may  be  con- 
sidered in  many  respects  as  the 
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capital  of  the  American  Union.  It  is  the  largest*  the  most  wealthy,  the  most  flourishing, 
and  the  gayest  of  all  its  cities.  It  is  situated  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson,  looking  towards  two  channels  formed  by  Long  Island,  one  with  the  coast 
of  Connecticut,  called  the  Sound,  or  East  River,  the  other  with  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 
In  these  channels,  and  in  the  harbour,  which  admits  vessels  of  90  guns,  the  united  navies 
of  the  world  might  lie  in  safety.  We  have  elsewhere  shown  the  great  value  of  the 
commerce  which  comes  down  the  Hudson,  and  which  was  estimated,  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  canal  to  Lake  Erie,  at  50,000,000  dollars.  New  York  is  the 
greatest  commercial  emporium  in  America,  and,  next  to  London,  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
In  it  centre  almost  all  the  shipping  and  trade  above  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  state. 
In  1830,  there  entered  its  port  1510  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  450,000.  The 
imports  in  1827  were  valued  at  38,700,000  dollars,  the  exports  at  23,800,000.  New 
York  is  a handsome  town.  The  old  part,  indeed,  where  the  great  stir  and  business  is  still 
carried  on,  appears  confused,  crowded,  incommodious,  and  is  by  no  means  kept  in  a 
desirable  state  of  cleanliness.  But  there  are  two  streets  called  the  Broadway,  and  the 
Bowery  Road,  which  are  long,  spacious  and  filled  with  handsome  houses  and  shops.  The 
Broadway  is  continued  for  upwards  of  two  miles  through  the  centre  and  highest  part  of 
the  city,  and  contains  many  handsome  houses  built  of  red  brick.  For  a certain  space,  it 
consists  of  private  mansions ; after  these  appears  a range  of  shops,  which  are  said  to  vie 
in  magnificence  with  those  of  London.  Wood  is  now  prohibited  as  a building  material, 
on  account  of  the  destructive  fires  which  it  has  occasioned  ; but  many  of  the  old  houses  still 
consist  of  it.  New  York  has  handsome  public  buildings.  The  city  hall  is  considered  to 
have  scarcely  a rival  in  the  Union.  It  is  216  feet  long,  105  broad,  and  51  high,  built 
mostly  of  white  marble,  and  in  many  respects  with  some  taste ; yet  it  manifests  in  others 
a certain  incongruity  and  ill-timed  economy.  While  the  body  of  the  building  is  of  white 
marble,  the  basement  is  of  red  freestone,  and  the  dome  of  painted  wood ; the  windows  arc 
too  numerous,  and  the  edifice  is  otherwise  frittered  into  too  many  minute  parts.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  many  othet  handsome  edifices  in  this  and  other  American  cities.  The 
benevolent  institutions  of  New  York  are  very  numerous ; and  the  state  prison  and  peniten- 
tiary are  constructed  on  a large  scale,  supplied  with  working  implements,  as  conducive  to 
the  reform  of  the  criminals.  The  society  in  New  York  is  numerous  and  gay,  being 
composed  of  a great  number  of  wealthy  individuals.  The  upper  class  consists  of  rich 
merchants,  leading  professional  men,  and  public  functionaries ; the  second  class,  of  shop, 
keepers,  clerks,  and  subordinate  officers  of  government.  The  gentlemen  dress  in  the 
fashion  of  London,  and  the  ladies  in  that  of  Paris ; and  it  is  observed,  that,  while  the 
manners  of  Boston  are  decidedly  English,  those  of  New  York  are  considerably  tinctured  by 
French  vivacity.  There  are  two  or  three  colleges  and  public  libraries,  though  not  on  any 
great  scale ; but  literary  taste  and  the  desire  of  information  are  rapidly  spreading,  even 
among  the  female  sex.  There  are  4000  negroes,  of  whom  1700  are  slaves.  New  York  is 
not  particularly  healthy.  It  has  repeatedly  been  ravaged  by  the  yellow  fever ; consump- 
tion carries  off  annually  a great  number;  and  bad  teeth  are  very  prevalent  The  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  a luxurious  mode  of  living,  appear  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  these 
last  maladies. 

5732.  The  country  tokens  are  not  numerous  in  this  and  the  other  states , the  population  being  either  accu- 
mulated In  the  great  maritime  cltlea,  or  diffused  Into  little  agricultural  Tillage*  and  townahip*.  The  traveller, 
however,  who  ascends  the  Hudson  will  find  several,  to  which  the  busy  trade  of  that  river  has  given  birth.  The 
principal  is  Albany,  at  fint  built  by  the  Dutch,  In  their  heavy  style,  with  the  gable  ends  of  the  houses  turned 
towards  the  street ; but  of  late  it  has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved,  and  has  even,  in  preference  to 
New  York,  been  made  the  seat  of  government  Here  the  river  cease*  to  be  navigable  for  vowels  of  any  site, 
and  the  Erie  canal  begins,  the  formation  of  which  ha*  contributed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Albany.  Hudson,  thirty  miles  below  Albany,  and  Troy,  *ix  mile*  above  it,  are  both  recent  towns, 
which  flourish  by  the  same  trade.  Utica  on  the  Mohawk,  where  the  great  canal  Joins  that  river,  Rochester 
on  the  Genessee,  where  it  is  connected  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  Buffalo,  where  it  joins  Lake  Erie,  arc  rising 
rapidly  Into  imrortance.  The  celebrated  forts  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain,  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  The  plain  of  Saratoga,  which  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goync  rendered  so  proud  a scene  in  American  history.  1*  now  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  mineral 
springs  with  which  it  I*  covered,  and  which  it  is  expected  will  one  day  render  it  a scene  of  crowded  resort. 

5733.  Pennsylvania  is  another  of  the  middle  states,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
important  in  the  Union.  It  forms  nearly  a regular  parallelogram,  to  the  south  and  west- 
ward of  New  York.  The  territory  is  almost  wholly  inland,  since  only  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity  it  touches  the  heads  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  and  at  its  north-western 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Alleghany  Mountains,  here  bending  eastward,  cross  it  in  an 
oblique  direction.  Though  a part  of  their  sides  is  rude  and  rocky,  there  are  rich  valleys 
interspersed.  The  coast  also  consists  partly  of  light  and  sandy  soil ; but  most  of  the 
interior  plains  are  composed  of  a rich  and  highly  productive  loam ; so  that  Pennsylvania 
ranks,  on  the  whole,  among  the  most  fertile  of  the  Eastern  states.  It  was  founded,  as 
already  noticed,  by  a colony  of  Quakers,  under  the  enlightened  and  l>enevolent  Penn. 
They  have  been  followed  by  numerous  emigrants  of  various  nations,  chiefly  Irish  and 
Germans,  with  some  Swedes  and  Dutch.  The  Quakers  are  now  greatly  outnumbered, 
not  having  above  54  out  of  330  congregations;  but  their  original  influence  has 
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stamped  a sedate,  mild,  and  philanthropic  character  on  the  popu  atiou.  Agriculture  is  in 
a flourishing  state  in  the  eastern  and  southern  districts,  and  land  of  good  quality,  in  the 
counties  immediately  round  Philadelphia,  sells  at  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  dollars  an 
acre.  But  the  extensive  tracts  to  the  west  and  north  are  still  in  process  of  clearing,  and 
land  may  be  had  for  four  or  five  dollars,  or  even  less.  The  pastures  are  very  extensive,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle  of  the  true  Old  English  description.  Coal  exists  in 
remarkable  abundance  ; and  in  the  western  part  there  are  extensive  salt  springs.  Manu- 
factures are  more  flourishing  than  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union.  Those  in  iron  alone 
were  estimated  in  1810  at  nearly  6,000,000  dollars.  The  most  extensive  establish- 
ments are  those  formed  at  Pittsburg,  for  the  supply  of  the  western  territory.  The  shipping 
amounted  in  1828  to  104,600  tons,  the  imports  to  10,100,000  dollars  the  exports  to 
4,089,000.  . 

5734.  Philadelphia  (Jig.  929.),  the  capital  of  this  state,  it  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 


interesting  cities  of  the 
Union.  It  occupies  an 
oblong  space,  enclosed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill. 
It  was  originally  laid  out 
on  a regular  plan,  the 
streets  being  straight  and 
crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles  ; and  they  are  well 
paved,  and  kept  very  clean  ; 
so  that,  though  not  so  bril- 
liant and  gay,  this  is  a neater 
and  more  commodious  city 
than  New  York.  'The  lite- 
rary establishments  of  Phil- 
adelphia. which  owed  their 
origin  to  Dr.  Franklin,  are 
the  most  respectable  of  the 
new  continent.  The  library  founded  by  him  now  comprises  from  22,000  to  24,000  volumes  of 
very  valuable  works.  There  is  a museum  containing  many  interesting  curiosities,  particularly 
the  entire  skeleton  of  a mammoth.  The  seminary  founded  by  Franklin  as  an  “ academy  and 
charity  school,'*  is  now  called  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  medical  science 
especially,  has  no  rival  in  any  of  the  states.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  possesses  an 
extensive  collection  of  casts  and  of  ancient  and  modem  paintings  among  which  is  West’s  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Healing  the  Sick  in  the  Temple,  which  was  purchased  for  3000  guineas. 
The  American  Philosophical  Society  lias  made  some  important  contributions  to  science. 
Printing  is  carried  on  upon  a greater  scale  and  more  elegantly  than  in  any  other  trans- 
atlantic city.  There  were,  in  1819,  fifty-one  offices,  employing  153  presses,  partly  in  news- 
papers and  partly  in  reprinting  popular  British  works.  One  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels  was, 
it  is  said,  put  in  types  in  the  course  of  a single  day.  With  all  these  means  and  appliances 
Philadelphia  is  scarcely  so  literary  a city  as  either  Boston  or  New  York.  It  is  celebrated, 
however,  by  its  philanthropic  exertions.  The  attempt  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  penal 
laws  by  the  penitentiary  system  has  been  more  diligently  attempted  here  than  in  Boston  or 
New  York.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  has  hitherto  failed;  but  a new  edifice  has  lately  been 
constructed  on  so  great  a scale  as  to  allow  the  principle  of  solitary  confinement  to  be  car- 
ried into  full  effect,  and  thus  to  give  the  system  a fair  trial.  The  best  edifice  in  Phil- 
adelphia is  the  United  States  Bank,  of  white  marble,  in  a style  of  pure  Grecian  architecture. 
The  bank  of  Pennsylvania  is  also  a handsome  marble  edifice. 

5735.  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  are  rather  thriving  country  towns  on  the  Susquehanna, 
supported  by  the  trade  of  that  river,  and  by  the  richness  of  the  surrounding  district*.  The 
population  of  the  former  place  is  half  German  ; and  six  newspapers  are  published  there  ; 
three  in  English  and  three  in  German.  Harrisburg,  notwithstanding  its  comparative 
smallness,  is  the  seat  of  the  legislature.  As  for  Pittsburg,  and  the  adjoining  regions  be- 
longing to  the  river  system  of  the  Ohio,  they  appear  to  us  so  decidedly  connected 
with  the  Western  territory,  that  they  will  be  considered  more  advantageously  in  connection 
with  it. 

5736.  New  Jersey  is  a long  narrow  strip  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic,  and 
rather  an  appendage  to  New  York  than  a separate  state,  which  It  began  to  he  only  in 
*680.  It  is  in  general  very  flat,  and  about  a fourth  part  of  it,  consisting  of  loose  sand 
and  pebbles,  is  very  unproductive.  The  hilly  tracts  however,  afford  good  pasturage  ; and 
even  on  a great  part  of  the  level  surface,  buck-wheat  and  other  grain  is  raised  with  succrsa. 
The  original  settlers  were  Dutch  ; but  the  population  was  successively  augmented  by  emi- 
grants from  England  and  Scotland,  Quakers  from  Philadelphia,  and  Presbyterians  from 
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New  England  j so  that  they  form  altogether  a somewhat  motley  community.  They  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  ardour  in  the  cause  of  independence : the  Jersey  militia 
rendered  eminent  service  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  New  Jersey,  on  a 
scale  nearly  proportioned  to  its  sire,  has  the  same  manufactures  as  the  great  neighbouring 
states.  The  shad  and  oyster  fisheries  are  considerable ; but  its  commerce  is  carried  on 
almost  entirely  through  the  medium  of  New  York.  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  called 
a city  ; the  principal  places,  Trenton  on  the  Delaware,  Burlington  and  Elizabeth's  towns, 
on  or  near  the  Atlantic,  being  only  pleasant  country  towns.  The  falls  on  the  little  river 
Pa&aic  ( fig.  930.),  are  distinguished  as  among  the  most  picturesque  objects  which  the 

United  States  present.  The 
effect  is  produced  chiefly  by 
the  wild  and  varied  scenery 
by  which  they  are  bordered. 

5737.  Delaware  forms  a 
still  smaller  6trip,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  bay  of 
that  name.  It  is  a low  terri- 
tory, in  some  places  sandy, 
in  others  marshy,  the  Cypress 
Swamp  covering  nearly50,000 
acres;  but  there  is  a great 
proportion  of  fine  alluvial  soil. 
rAMic  falk.  It  was  originally  settled  by 

the  Swedes,  then  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  then  ceded  to  William  Penn,  when  it  became 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  it  was  separated  in  1755,  under  the  title  of  the  Three 
Counties  of  Delaware.  It  produces  wheat  of  fine  quality,  and  has  some  important  manu- 
factures similar  to  those  of  Pennsylvania.  Dover  and  Wilmington  are  two  rather  flourishing 
sea-ports,  from  which  a considerable  quantity  of  flour  is  exported. 


Subsect.  3.  The  Southern  States. 

5738.  The  Southern  States,  so  denominated  from  their  situation  to  the  south  of  those  now 
described,  are  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  They  enjoy  several  natural 
advantages  over  their  northern  neighbours;  particularly  a more  genial  climate,  and  a soil 
capable  of  yielding  in  abundance  rich  products,  which  cannot  grow  under  the  bleaker  sky 
of  the  north.  These  circumstances  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a people  essentially  distinct 
from  those  hitherto  described,  and  almost  at  variance  with  them.  The  Northern  American 
joins  with  his  agricultural  pursuits  a good  dtyil  of  manufacture,  and  a most  active  com- 
merce ; the  Southern  American  is  purely  agricultural.  The  one  is  active  and  stirring, 
the  other  indolent  and  luxurious ; the  one  cultivates  the  soil  as  a farmer,  the  other  ns  a 
planter.  While  in  the  one  slavery  is  happily  almost  extinct,  the  other  devolves  upon  his 
negroes  the  greater  part  of  the  labour.  “ The  southern  planter,”  says  Mr.  Lambert,  “ ac- 
quires his  wealth  not  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  like  the  New  Englander,  but  by  the  labour 
of  his  negroes.  He  lolls  at  ease  in  the  shady  retreat,  drinking,  smoking,  or  sleeping,  sur- 
rounded by  his  slaves  and  overseers,  who  furnish  him  with  the  luxuries  of  life,  without  the 
necessity  of  his  leaving  the  piazza.”  The  northern  merchant,  on  the  contrary,  is  strenu- 
ously exerting  himself  from  morning  till  night,  exercising  his  faculties,  expanding  his  mind, 
and  enlarging  his  ideas  by  continual  intercourse  with  people  of  every  nation,  and  by  cor- 
respondence with  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  slaves  are  held  in  the  most  degraded 
state ; their  evidence  is  not  received  in  a court  of  justice,  and  a penalty  is  imposed  on  any 
one  teaching  them  to  read.  The  lash  is  habitually  applied  to  them ; and  instances  are  given 
by  many  travellers,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Stuart,  of  their  being  treated  with  the  most  shock- 
ing barbarity,  even  by  their  mistresses.  Yet  their  general  treatment  must  be  in  some 
respects  tolerable,  since,  without  importation,  they  double  their  numbers  in  thirty  years. 
A bartrarous  prejudice,  also,  still  excludes  the  negroes,  even  when  free,  from  all  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  freemen.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Southern  Americans,  especially 
in  the  sea-ports,  are  doing  a good  deal  to  redeem  their  character  both  for  activity  and  for 
intelligence. 

5739.  Maryland,  the  most  northern  of  these  states,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
bay  of  Chesapeake.  It  borders  on  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and,  though  not  extensive, 
is  fertile  and  agreeable.  The  sea-coast  and  a range  of  mountains  in  the  interior  temper,  in 
most  places,  the  extremity  of  the  heat.  Though  marsh  and  sand  prevail  in  some  quarters,  the 
soil  is,  on  the  whole,  extremely  fertile.  The  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  excellent ; and 
both  here  and  in  Virginia  tobacco  forms  the  characteristic  object  of  culture.  The  annual 
produce  is  estimated  at  1 9,000  hogsheads.  It  is  stronger  than  that  of  Virginia,  and  more 
esteemed  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  iron- works  are  extensive  and  productive.  Considerable 
exertions  have  been  made  to  establish  manufactures,  and  the  Union  Manufacturing  Company 
has  a capital  of  a million  of  dollars;  yet  Maryland  has  not  become  a manufacturing  state. 
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The  commerce  consists  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  its  raw  produce,  being  almost  all  the 
tobacco  grown,  a great  quantity  of  wheat  flour,  and  some  iron.  In  1828  it  had  171,000 
tons  of  shipping  ; the  imports  and  exports  amounted  each  to  4,800,000  dollars.  Maryland 
was  first  settled  by  Lord  Baltimore  with  a colony  of  Roman  catholics,  whose  descendants 
are  still  numerous.  They  introduced  a very  unusually  tolerant  spirit,  bo  that  the  state 
served  as  a refuge  from  the  persecution  of  the  puritans  in  New  England  ; and  thus  it  soon 
became  prosperous.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  present  the  most  favourable  specimen  that 
exists  of  the  Southern  Americans.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  agreeable  manners, 
kindness,  and  hospitality.  The  labour,  however,  is  devolved  entirely  upon  the  negroes. 
We  must  also  observe,  that  Maryland  is  now  rivalling  New  England  in  seal  for  diffusing 
instruction.  Several  colleges  have  been  founded,  and  large  suras  voted  for  the  support 
of  schools. 

5740.  Baltimore  {Jig.  931.),  on  a bay  near  the  western  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  is  the 

largest  city  of  the  south,  and  now 
yields  only  to  New  York  and 
Boston  as  a commercial  emporium. 
There  is  no  place  of  which  the 
growth  has  been  more  rapid. 
Mr.  Palmer  assures  us  that  there 
are  pereon&ao  old  as  to  remember 
when  there  were  only  twenty  bouses 
iu  it,  and  not  a vessel  belonging 
to  the  port.  It  now  contains  up- 
wards of  80,000  souls ; and  the 
shipping,  in  1828,  amounted  to 
108,300  tons.  The  merchants  of 
Baltimore  are  active  and  enter- 
prising, and  carry  on  trade  with 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Their 
schooners  are  the  best  constructed  of 

any  in  the  world,  and  are  no  less  fitted  for  trade  than  for  privateering,  in  which  capacity 
they  made  a great  figure  during  the  last  war.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  the  superior 
excellence  of  its  flour,  which  seems  owing  both  to  the  quality  of  the  wheat  and  to  a skilful 
mode  of  grinding.  The  citizens  lay  claim  to  peculiar  distinction  for  hospitality,  enterprise, 
and  bravery.  They  recollect,  with  pride,  the  repulse  given  to  the  British  army,  and  the 
death  of  General  Ross  in  the  attack  of  their  city ; they  have  erected  a monument  of  brick 
cased  with  marble  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  and  have  reared  several  very  fine  churches, 
particularly  the  Roman  catholic  and  the  Unitarian  chapel,  the  latter  of  which  cost  20,000/. 
Although  small  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  place,  the  main  harbour  is  at  Fell's  Point,  about 
a mile  distant,  where  a separate  town  has  arisen.  In  1805,  a medical  college  was  founded, 
and  w as  extended,  in  1812,  to  embrace  other  branches,  under  the  title  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  ; but  the  plan  has  not  hitherto  been  fully  realised.  Annapolis,  the  original  and 
siill  the  official  capital,  is  agreeably  situated  on  a peninsula  farther  down  the  Chesapeake  ; 
but  it  is  now  entirely  eclipsed  by  Baltimore,  compared  to  which  it  is  a mere  village. 

5741.  Virginia  is  the  most  extensive,  the  richest,  and  the  most  influential  of  all  the 

Southern  States  ; the  centre  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  the  focus  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  of  negro  slavery.  It  extends  far 
to  the  westward  over  the  successive  ranges  of 
the  Alleghany.  These  ranges,  composed 
chiefly  of  limestone,  are  not  above  2000  and 
3000  feet  high  ; but,  being  steep  and  wooded, 
with  majestic  rivers  forcing  their  way  through 
them,  produce  many  striking  and  romantic 
sites.  The  most  remarkable  object  is  the 
natural  rock  bridge  (Jig.  932.),  formed  by  some 
great  convulsion  of  nature,  which  appears  to 
have  rent  a mountain  asunder  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. A fissure  has  thus  been  formed,  about  two 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places  300  feet  deep, 
the  sides  of  which  are  joined  at  the  top  by 
a mass  of  rock,  while  they  descend  so  perpen- 
dicularly that  a plummet  might  be  let  fall  from 
the  edge  of  the  rock  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gulph.  The  stupendous  arch  thus  formed  is 
213  feet  in  height,  and  spans  at  top  90  feet. 
From  these  mountains  several  fine  rivers,  the 
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James,  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  Po  tow  mac,  descend  eastward  into  the  Chesapeake 
The  country  for  100  miles  inland  is  low  and  swampy,  and  becomes  rugged  in  approach 
ing  the  mountains;  but  though  some  districts  suffer  from  these  causes,  Virginia  in  general 
is  highly  favoured  as  to  soil ; and  her  climate,  being  the  most  genial  of  the  temperate  zone, 
enables  the  finer  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit  to  come  to  frill  maturity.  The  earliest  settlement 
in  all  North  America  was  made  here  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1587  ; and  Virginia,  named 
in  honour  of  Elizabeth,  was  long  the  appellation  by  which  the  whole  of  this  coast  was 
known.  The  other  states  were  gradually  detached  from  it  Tobacco,  wheat,  and  maize 
are  the  staples  of  Virginia,  and  afford  a large  surplus  for  exportation.  Manufactures, 
notwithstanding  some  efforts  to  introduce  them,  never  made  any  progress.  The  ship- 
ping amounts  to  67,000  tons;  its  imports,  in  1829,  were  valued  at  3,783,000  dollars;  its 
exports  at  3,787,000.  The  greatest  statesmen  of  America,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madbon, 
have  been  natives  of  this  state  ; yet  much  less  has  been  done  for  the  diffusion  ot  knowledge 
than  in  almost  any  other.  The  legislature  of  Virginia,  however,  have  of  late  gone  far 
to  redeem  their  character  in  this  respect.  In  1816,  they  voted  1,000,000  dollars  for  the 
support  of  popular  schools ; and  several  colleges,  though  not  on  a very  large  scale,  have 
been  recently  erected. 

.'7742.  The  towns  in  a district  so  decidedly  agricultural  could  not  acquire  any  great  Importance.  Yet  the 
commerce  which  necessarily  results  from  so  large  an  exportable  produce  has  given  rise  to  several  flourishing 
and  increasing  ports  on  James  Hirer.  Richmond,  the  capital,  is  situated  considerably  up  that  river,  at  a 
point,  however,  where  it  is  still  navigable.  About  25,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  200,000  barrels  of  flour 

are  said  to  be  annually  exported  from  it. 
Ita  Improvement  was  effected  chiefly  by 
New  England  emigrants,  who  filled  the 
houses  as  fast  as  they  could  be  found.  The 
Capitol  at 
manding 

edifices  in  the  United  States:  and  the  place 
la,  in  general,  new  and  well  built  At  the 
mouth  of  James  River,  after  it  has  spread 
into  a little  bay,  U Norfolk,  also  thriving, 
neat,  and  very  commercial.  On  another 
branch  of  the  river,  Petersburg  enjoy*  a 
considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  manifested 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  rebuilt, 
after  half  of  It,  In  1816,  had  been  burnt  to  the 
ground  Wheeling  derives  importance  from 
ita  situation  on  the  route  to  the  Western 
Territory. 

5743.  Cohttntia,  destined  to  contain  the  capital  of  America,  is  a small  segment,  ten 
miles  square,  cut  off  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  at  their  point  of  junction.  It  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Eastern  or  Atlantic  states,  their  extent  to  the  north  and  south  of 
it  being  about  equal.  It  derives  importance  also  from  commanding  the  navigation  of  the 
Potowmar,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  this  region,  descending  from  the  heart  of  the 

Alleghany.  Navigation,  however, 
lias  been  seriously  obstructed  by  the 
succession  of  falls  which  interrupt 
the  course  of  that  river.  The  great 
falls  (Jig.  934. ),  fifty- nine  miles  above 
Washington,  form  one  of  the  grandest 
scenes  which  the  United  States  pre- 
sent. The  perpendicular  descent  is 
seventy-six  feet,  but  the  rapids  ex- 
tend for  several  miles  up  the  river.  A 
stupendous  projecting  rock  covered 
with  cedar  affords  a spot  from  which 
the  romantic  scenery  and  the  impe- 
tuous dashing  of  the  waters  may  be 
contemplated.  At  the  close  of  win- 
ter, vast  masses  of  ice,  rolling  over 
the  rocks  with  a hideous  noise,  present  a scene  truly  sublime.  Canals  of  several  mites  in 
length,  and  cut  in  several  instances  through  the  solid  rock,  enable  vessels  to  evade  these 
formidable  obstructions,  and  to  ascend  the  river  to  the  height  of  219  miles, 

5744.  TA<?  city  of  Washington  (Jig.  935.)  has  been  built  by  the  American  government  ns 
ita  own  chief  seat,  and  also  in  the  expectation  of  ita  becoming  the  greatest  and  most  splemfid 
metropolis  in  the  New  World.  The  situation  is  fine,  on  a somewhat  elevated  ground,  at 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Potowmac.  The  plan  is  represented  aa 
almost  unrivalled  for  regularity  and  beauty,  forming  a parallelogram  of  four  miles  by  two 
and  a half.  The  greater  number  of  streets  meet  at  right  angles ; but  the  main  avenues 
cross  these  diagonally,  while  the  public  buildings  are  placed  in  situations  which  it  is 
expected  will  give  them  the  happiest  effect.  Unfortunately  all  this  is  only  prospective : 
the  plan,  instead  of  being  carried  regularly  through,  has  been  taken  op  at  a number  of  de- 
tached points,  six  houses  here  and  twelve  there,  so  that  no  order  is  yet  perceptible ; and  tin 
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city  consists  only  of  straggling  clusters  placed  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  each  other. 

The  expectation  of  its  deriring 
greatness  from  commerce  bos 
not  yet  been  fulfilled.  In 
the  Capitol  (Jig.  936.),  or 
house  for  the  assembling  of 
Congress,  no  cost  has  been 
spared  to  produce  the  utmost 
possible  magnificence.  Nine 
hundred  marble  columns  hare 
been  imported,  and  the  talents 
of  four  artists  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  it.  The  British 
aet  fire  to  the  edifice  during 
their  temporary  occupation  in 
the  last  war,  a somewhat  bar- 
barous proceeding ; to  which 
they  added  another  truly 
gothic,  that  of  burning  the 
national  library.  The  official  house  of  the  president  is  also  very  splendid. 

5745.  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia , may  be  considered  together,  as  partaking 

one  general  character.  The  exten- 
sive space  which  they  occupy  fills  up 
the  remainder  of  the  old  or  eastern 
portion  of  the  Union.  The  “ endless** 
chain  of  the  Alleghany  continues  still 
to  form  the  western  boundary  ; but, 
in  its  oblique  course  receding  always 
farther  from  the  coast,  it  leaves  an  in- 
terval of  nearly  200  miles  in  breadth. 
Through  the  middle  of  it  there  runs  a large  tract,  nearly  forty  miles  broad,  of  sand  hills,  which 
are  capable  of  bearing  nothing  but  the  pine  tree,  and  are  thence  called  pine  barrens.  Along 
the  sea-coast  there  is  a great  extent  of  swamps  and  morasses,  generally  unfit  for  culture,  and 
injurious  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  The  banks  of  the  rivers,  however,  and  the  ranges 
of  the  lower  hills,  where  the  ground  is  not  absolutely  swampy,  contain  a great  extent  of 
the  finest  soil.  Here  begins  to  prevail  a class  of  productions  differing  from  those  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  partaking  more  of  a tropical  character.  Wheat  is  no  longer  grown  with  equal 
success,  though  maize  continues  to  form  the  staple  food  of  the  lower  orders.  Rice  and 
cotton  are  the  chief  products  of  all  these  three  states.  The  former  is  singularly  favoured 
by  the  superabundant  moisture  which  prevails  in  all  the  low  maritime  tracts ; and  Europe 
derives  from  Carolina  almost  all  that  it  consumes  of  this  grain.  The  cotton,  which  loves 
a dry  soil,  finds  in  the  sandy  tracts  on  the  sea-coast  and  neighbouring  islands  a most  favour- 
able situation.  The  cotton  produced  under  the  name  of  Sea  Islands  bears  a higher  price 
in  the  market  than  that  of  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  The  rapidly  increased  and  now 
immense  market  which  Europe,  and,  above  all,  Britain,  afford  for  this  material  of  its  most 
extensive  manufacture,  has  greatly  enriched  these  states,  by  whom  cotton  is  found  more 
profitable  than  any  description  of  grain.  There  arc  some  domestic  manufactures,  chiefly 
of  cotton  ; but,  on  the  whole,  this  branch  of  industry  ranks  lower  titan  even  in  Virginia. 
The  commerce  consists  in  the  exportation  of  rice  and  cotton,  in  exchange  for  manufactured 
goods,  wines,  and  the  produce  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  gold  mines  of  North 
Carolina,  discovered  only  within  the  last  twenty  years,  have  acquired  a very  considerable 
importance.  The  annual  produce  is  now  estimated  at  about  a million  of  dollars.  The  Ca- 
rolinians arc  perceptibly  inferior  to  their  countrymen  of  the  other  states  in  respect  to  educa- 
tion ; but  colleges  are  now  founded,  one  in  North  Carolina,  two  in  South  Carolina,  and  one 
in  Georgia ; and  sums  have  been  voted  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  Caro- 
linians are  courteous  and  rather  polished  in  their  manners ; yet  they  liave  been  accused  of 
leading  an  idle  and  dissipated  life,  of  being  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors,  gambling,  horse- 
racing,  cock-fighting,  duelling,  boxing,  and  gouging ; but  Mr.  Warden  assures  us  that  they 
are  improving  in  all  these  particulars. 

5746.  Charted  on,  the  capital  of  the  Carol  inns,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  head  of  a bay 
and  at  the  confluence  of  two  small  rivers,  the  Ashley  and  Cooper.  This  situation  forms  an 
excellent  harbour,  which  enables  it  to  engross  almost  the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  though 
it  is  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant  from  the  Santee,  its  largest  river,  which  traverses  nearly  its 
whole  extent.  Charleston  contains  a number  of  good  streets  and  handsome  houses,  which, 
at  least  those  that  are  well  situated,  bear  a very  high  rent;  many  being  from  3004  to  7004 
a year.  They  are  spacious,  furnished  with  balconies,  verandas,  and  every  appurtenance 
which  can  render  them  a cool  and  pleasant  retreat  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 
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The  place,  however,  wants  some  ot*  those  accommodations  which  exist  in  the  industrious 
cities  of  the  north.  The  streets  are  unpaved,  unless  with  brick  footpaths ; and  in  windy 
weather,  whirlwinds  of  dust  and  sand  fill  the  houses  and  blind  the  eyes.  Swamps  and  mo- 
rasses, which  surround  the  place,  are  allowed  to  become  the  receptacles  of  stagnant  water ; 
and  the  bodies  of  dead  animals,  instead  of  being  buried  or  burnt,  are  thrown  out  to  be 
devoured  by  birds.  These  disadvantages  must  injure  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  render 
Charleston  liable  to  those  fevers  which  have  repeatedly  proved  most  destructive  to  it.  Al! 
the  indifferent  and  some  of  the  good  houses  are  constructed  of  wood ; but  the  best  are  built 
of  a dark- looking  brick,  and  the  streets  are  agreeably  shaded  by  a spreading  umbrageous 
tree,  called  the  Pride  of  India.  The  great  planters  reside  in  Charleston  for  a part  of  the 
year,  and  spend  their  time  in  profuse  jollity  and  hospitality.  There  are  instances,  it  is  said, 
of  individuals  among  them  possessing  20,000*.  a year,  and  many  have  4000*.  or  5000*.  They 
readily  contract  debt,  and  are  slow  and  uncertain  in  paying ; which  renders  the  situation 
of  men  in  business  very  precarious.  Intellectual  pursuits  are  comparatively  little  regarded ; 
there  is  a library  and  museum,  but  both  on  a small  scale. 

5747.  Georgia  has  for  its  chief  town  Savannah,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  has  a long  course  on  the  line  of  the  Carolina  frontier.  The  town 
stands  on  a sandy  clifT,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  and,  though  built  much  more  of 
wood  than  of  brick,  is  well  laid  out  for  a warm  climate,  with  spacious  streets  and  wide 
squares.  It  is,  however,  unpaved,  and  the  passenger  is  annoyed  by  the  deep  sand  into 
which  his  foot  sinks,  and  which  is  blown  about  him  by  the  wind.  There  is  an  agreeable 
walk  or  mall  along  the  margin  of  the  height,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  river 
and  of  the  surrounding  country,  bounded  by  immense  forests.  The  w harfs  and  warehouses 
extend  along  the  river,  and  form  a sort  of  lower  town.  The  Georgian  planters  are  less 
opulent  than  those  of  Carolina,  and  have  not  the  same  free  and  generous  extravagance  ; on 
the  contrary,  their  economy  is  alleged  to  be  somewhat  severe ; and  yet  it  is  asserted  that 
they  manifest  the  same  tardiness  in  the  payment  of  their  debts.  They  are  equally  fond  of 
horse-racing  and  jockeying,  and  are  represented  to  be  on  the  whole  ruder  and  more  addicted 
to  the  violent  and  unfair  modes  of  fighting  which  disgrace  the  southern  states.  Augusta 
is  a pleasant  town,  236  miles  up  the  river,  and  not  only  collects  the  cotton  of  a very  rich 
surrounding  district,  but  carries  on  a trade  with  the  Indians.  Three  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished there.  Milledgeville,  a still  smaller  place,  has  been  made  the  seat  of  government. 
St.  Mary’s  is  a little  town  on  the  frontier  of  Florida. 

5748.  Florida , East  and  West , forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  part  of  the  continent 
which  is  occupied  by  the  long  line  of  the  United  States.  East  Florida  is  a peninsula 
of  400  miles  in  length,  stretching  southwards  and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  West  Florida  is  a long  strip,  extending  along  the  northern  interior  of  that  gulf. 
Its  surface  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  low  tracts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  sandy  and 
swampy,  covered  in  some  parts  with  superb  tropical  forests,  and  in  others  capable  of  good 
cultivation,  particularly  of  cotton.  The  European  settlements  are  small,  few,  and  scattered, 
and  much  harassed  by  the  neighbouring  Indians,  who  occupy  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
territory.  The  Floridas  belonged  to  Spain  till  1819,  when  they  were  ceded  by  treaty,  and 
have  since  formed  a territory  of  the  Union,  though  not  yet  raised  to  the  rank  of  a state.  All 
the  towns  of  Florida  are  small.  Tallahassee,  in  the  interior,  has  been  made  the  sent  of 
government,  and  invested  with  the  name  of  a city,  but  has  as  yet  nothing  more.  'Hie 
largest  place  in  East  Florida  is  St.  Augustine  on  the  Atlantic,  with  a population  of 
not  quite  5000  inhabitants.  Pensacola,  in  West  Florida,  is  smaller,  notwithstanding  its 
excellent  harbour. 

5749.  Alabama  is  a tract  which  runs  up  into  the  interior  from  West  Florida,  and  having 
been  severed  from  Georgia,  was  first  formed  into  a territory,  and  in  1820  became  a state. 
The  surface  and  soil  generally  resemble  those  of  Georgia,  though  the  upland,  being  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  sea*  is  reckoned  more  healthy  than  most  imperfectly  cleared  tracts  under 
the  same  latitude.  It  is  finely  watered  by  the  large  rivers  Alabama  and  Tombeckboe,  which 
unite  in  the  Mobile.  The  plantations  are  becoming  tolerably  extensive,  especially  in 
Madison  county ; but  a great  part  of  the  region  is  still  occupied  by  the  different  tribes  of 
Creek  Indians,  of  whom  the  Lower  Creeks,  or  Muscogees,  are  the  most  numerous.  Mobile 
is  advantageously  situated  at  the  head  of  a deep  bay  of  the  same  name,  with  an  excellent 
harbour ; and  though  it  does  not  at  present  contain  a population  of  more  than  3000,  it 
will,  doubtless,  one  day  attain  an  importance  proportioned  to  the  extensive  inland  navigation 
of  which  it  has  the  command. 

Subsect.  4,  The  Western  Territory . 

5750.  The  Western  Territory  is  generally  understood  to  comprehend  that  extensive  region 
which  lies  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  extent,  position,  and  general 
features  have  been  already  exhibited.  It  excites  a deep  interest,  less  by  its  actual  condition 
than  by  its  vast  capacities,  and  by  the  prospect  of  the  mighty  nations  with  which,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  it  will  doubtless  be  covered.  A close  and  continuous  tide  of  immigration  lias  for 
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the  last  thirty  years  set  in  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  states.  It  consists  partly  of 
emigrants  from  Europe,  but  chiefly  of  the  natives  of  the  eastern  states  themselves.  The 
Americans  are  enterprising  travellers ; they  consider  every  part  of  the  States’  territory  as 
their  country ; and  are  easily  impelled,  not  by  distress  and  necessity  only,  but  by  any  feasible 
prospect  of  advantage,  to  migrate  from  one  to  another  of  its  most  distant  quarters.  u Old 
America,”  says  Birkbeck,  “ seems  to  be  breaking  up,  and  moving  to  the  westward.  He 
who  crosses  the  Alleghany  is  seldom  out  of  view  of  family  groupes,  conveying  in  light  wag- 
gons, drawn  by  two  horses,  their  children,  provisions,  and  the  whole  of  their  movables. 
Thirteen  or  fourteen  of  these  passed  daily  through  Pittsburg  down  the  Ohio.”  The 
number  of  above  3,000,000,  to  which  the  western  population  now  amounts,  and  which 
has  been  formed  solely  by  this  process,  sufficiently  attests  its  great  extent  The  object  of 
the  emigrant  is  to  become  a proprietor  and  cultivator  of  part  of  that  immense  unoccupied 
territory,  which  the  States’  government  sells  at  the  low  rate  of  two  dollars  an  acre.  In  the 
land  offices  a division  is  formed  into  townships  of  six  miles  square,  and  this  is  divided,  by 
perpendicular  lines  crossing  each  other,  into  quarter  sections  of  160  acres,  and  each  lot  being 
numbered,  there  is  no  room  for  litigation  or  controversy.  The  emigrant  chooses  his  lot, 
pays  a quarter  in  advance,  and  the  other  instalments  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  or  four  years. 
In  case  of  failure,  he  forfeits  the  purchase ; but  considerable  indulgence  is  showu  in  this 
particular. 

5751.  The  situation  and  prospects  of  the  emigrant  have  been  variously  estimated.  HU 
beginning  is  very  hard.  He  must  construct  a house  of  logs,  with  difficulty  rendered  secure 
from  wind  and  rain.  He  has  to  fell  huge  trees,  drag  them  together,  and  bum  them.  He 
has  then  to  penetrate  with  the  plough  the  yet  unbroken  ground,  and  to  wait  a considerable 
time  before  any  produce  arises.  All  this  he  must  do  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands  and 
those  of  his  family  ; for  there  are  no  servants  to  be  hired,  no  one  coming  into  the  woods  to 
officiate  in  that  capacity.  Even  after  the  land  is  made  to  yield  its  produce,  he  has  very 
little  means  of  converting  it  into  money,  either  to  replace  his  advances,  to  procure  foreign 
luxuries,  or  to  enrich  himself.  Mr.  Birkbeck,  after  five  or  six  years’  residence,  had  only  as 
many  dollars  as  he  had  pounds  when  he  left  England.  The  only  mode  of  making  money 
is  by  purchasing  large  lots  of  land,  and  selling  them  in  retail ; but  even  this  has  been 
found  a losing  concern,  in  consequence  of  the  late  depreciation  of  property  in  both  con- 
tinents. Many  of  the  tracts  are  also  unhealthy,  and  even  fatal,  in  consequence  of  the 
swamps  and  the  inundations  to  which  many  of  the  townships  are  exposed  from  an  injudicious 
choice  of  site.  In  short,  a late  traveller,  who  seems  candid,  declares,  that  any  one  who  had 
any  prospect  of  making  a decent  livelihood  in  England  would  be  a fool  to  remove  to  the 
Illinois.  But  for  a class  which  belongs  to  that  of  the  labourer,  or  is  little  removed  above 
it,  there  is  a certain  prospect  of  procuring,  in  abundance,  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  securing 
them  even  to  the  largest  family.  There  is  the  pride  and  independence  of  landed  pro- 
perty to  tempt  the  emigrant,  and  the  prospect  of  a gradual  and  constant  improvement  of  his 
condition. 

5752.  Forest  and  prairie  are  the  two  grand  features  which  mark  the  surface  of  this  wes- 
tern wilderness.  Forests  predominate  in  all  that  tract  which  is  nearest  to  the  eastern  states, 
and  immediately  beneath  the  Alleghany.  They  consist  of  lofty  primeval  trees,  which  rise 
often  to  an  amazing  height  In  the  rich  tracts,  they  sometimes  exhibit  a grand  assemblage 
of  gigantic  objects,  which  carry  the  imagination  back  to  other  times,  before  the  foot  of  a 
white  man  had  touched  the  American  shore.  The  white  oaks  are  seen  rearing  their  mag- 
nificent stems  without  a branch  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  terminating  in  full 
luxuriant  heads.  The  roads  are  formed  by  merely  cutting  down  one  tree  after  another,  and 
thus  opening  so  much  space  as  will  allow  a horse  or  light  waggon  to  pass.  To  travel 
through  these  mighty  woods  is  at  first  grand  and  imposing ; but  it  soon  produces  an  im- 
pression of  confinement  and  gloomy  monotony.  u To  travel  day  after  day,  among  trees  of 
a hundred  feet  high,  without  a glimpse  of  the  surrounding  country,  is  absolutely  oppres- 
sive. The  effect  must  be  the  same  on  the  solitary  settler,  whose  visible  horizon  extends  no 
farther  than  the  tops  of  the  trees  which  bound  his  plantation  ; perhaps  500  yards.  Up- 
wards he  sees  the  sun,  and  sky,  and  stars ; but  around  him  an  eternal  forest,  from  which  be 
can  never  hope  to  emerge.”  These  trees,  as  already  observed,  present  a most  serious  obstacle 
to  cultivation.  The  prairies  exhibit  quite  a different  scene.  They  consist  of  endless 
meadows,  without  a tree  or  even  a shrub,  and  in  which  the  grass  rises  to  the  height  of  four, 
six,  or  even  eight  feet.  It  is  in  approaching  the  Mississippi,  that  they  begin  to  appear.  The 
grand  prairie  reaches  from  Lake  Michigan,  nearly  to  the  Ohio,  about  300  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty-five  to  thirty  in  breadth.  The  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  consists  almost 
entirely  of  one  boundless  prairie,  reaching  even  to  Mexico.  The  Indians,  and  sometimes 
the  Europeans,  set  fire  to  these  prairies,  when  the  flame  spreads  with  tremendous  rapidity, 
and  is  said  to  present  one  of  tin*  grandest  and  most  terrible  spectacle*,  in  nature.  The  flume 
rushes  through  the  long  grass  with  a noise  like  thunder ; dense  clouds  of  smoke  arise ; 
and  the  sky  itself  appears  almost  on  fire.  Travellers  then  crossing  the  prairie  are  in  serious 
danger,  which  they  can  only  escape  by  themselves  setting  fire  to  the  grass  round  them,  and 
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taking  shelter  in  the  burnt  part,  where  the  approaching  flame  must  expire  for  want  of  fuel. 
Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  aspect  of  a burnt  prairie,  presenting  a uniform 
black  surface,  like  a vast  plain  of  charcoal.  These  conflagrations  are  said  to  be  by  no  means 
injurious  to  the  soil,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  damage  some  of  the  bordering  enclosures.  A 
prejudice  at  one  time  prevailed  against  the  prairies  as  not  fit  for  cultivation ; but  this  has 
been  found  erroneous ; and  they  are  the  more  in  request,  as  it  is  a most  important  object  to 
save  the  labour  of  clearing  away  the  wood. 

5753.  The  character  of  the  infant  society  in  this  western  region,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  states, 
does  not  present  the  same  marked  features  as  one  composed  of  simple  and  native  elements. 
The  people  are  an  aggregate  from  the  various  nations  of  the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  who 
bring  their  native  habits,  and  some  of  whom  come  expressly  to  indulge  peculiarities  which 
are  checked  by  the  order  of  European  society.  However  otherwise  varying  in  external 
appearance,  they  are  soon  formed  to  one  complexion,  from  which  every  tint  of  beautiful 
bloom  disappears,  giving  place  to  a pale  yellow.  This,  Mr.  Birkbeck  imputes  to  what  he 
calls  the  incarceration  of  a thorough  woodland  life,  where  the  dark  and  crowded  air  is 
deprived  of  some  portion  of  its  vital  principle.  Buried  in  the  depth  of  a boundless  forest, 
the  breeze  of  health  never  reaches  them ; they  are  tall  and  pale,  like  vegetables  that  grow 
in  a vault,  pining  for  light.  Thrown  together  into  this  vast  solitude,  they  are  cordial, 
friendly,  and  hospitable ; and  all  the  families  within  many  miles  are  well  known  to  each 
other.  This  good  disposition  is  much  impaired  by  a violently  litigious  spirit,  fostered  by  a 
set  of  half-bred  pettifogging  attomies ; and  which  often  places  one  half  of  a village  at  open 
enmity  with  the  other.  Indolence  is  observed  to  be  a prevailing  fault ; the  settlers  boast 
of  it  as  a privilege  of  freedom,  and  it  is  fostered  by  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
by  the  absence  of  any  refined  or  intellectual  tastes  to  rouse  the  mind  from  listless  in- 
action. 

5754.  The  backwoodsmen , divided  into  the  classes  of  squatters  and  hunters,  form  a peculiar 
society,  beyond  the  regular  pale  of  settlement,  'the  squatters  are  those  who  established 
themselves  upon  unoccupied  lands,  not  only  without  any  regular  right,  but  for  some  time 
without  specific  pursuit  or  object.  When,  however,  the  states  began  to  dispose  of  these 
lands  in  a regular  manner,  the  squatters,  who  could  produce  no  title-deeds,  and  were  un- 
willing to  purchase  any,  were  warned  to  move  farther  to  the  westward,  which  they  did  not 
unwillingly,  as  the  new  settlers  were  ready  to  give  them  a good  price  for  their  buildings 
and  stock.  They  form  thus  a sort  of  irregular  pioneers,  in  advance  of  all  the  settlements. 
Beyond  them  are  the  hunters,  who  never  cultivate,  and  refuse  all  occupation  except  the 
chase  of  the  bear,  the  buffalo,  and  the  raccoon,  and  the  bringing  down  birds  with  their  rifle  ; 
unless  when  they  take  excursions  of  1000  miles  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  They  live  in 
rude  cabins  of  unhewn  logs,  with  large  intervals  between  each,  through  which  the  smoke 
•scapes ; their  only  furniture  is  timber  cut  into  a rude  resemblance  of  beds,  tables,  and 
chairs ; their  only  covering  the  skin  of  the  bear  and  the  buffalo.  A bad  name  has  been 
given  to  them  ns  perilous  neighbours;  their  habits  are,  in  fact,  half  Indian;  and  some 
desperate  outlaw's,  having  found  shelter  in  these  outer  confines  of  the  civilised  world,  have 
committed  depredations  with  impunity.  But  as  a body,  they  have  been  found  by  recent 
travellers  to  be  hearty,  honest,  and  hospitable;  in  short,  persons  from  whom  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended. 

5755.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee , the  first  settled  and  most  fully  peopled  of  the  western 
states,  arc  prolongations  westward  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  They  reach  from 
the  Alleghany  to  the  Mississippi,  and  border  southwards  upon  Georgia  and  Alabama.  They 
are  nobly  watered  by  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland,  which  fall  into  the  Ohio,  and  by 
the  Ohio  itself,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Kentucky.  The  soil  almost  through- 
out the  whole  extent  is  particularly  rich ; and  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  oats  grow  there  in 
greater  abundance  and  excellence  than  in  any  part  of  the  Eastern  Union.  Wheat  of 
fine  quality,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  objects  of  culture  in  Kentucky;  in  Ten- 
nessee they  are  in  a great  measure  supplanted  by  cotton.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  bred  in  great 
numbers.  The  difficulty  of  importation  has  led  to  manufactures  on  a greater  scale  than 
might  be  expected;  and  Kentucky  alone  employs  24,000  looms.  Hie  deep  stain  of 
the  slave  trade  has  been  transferred  from  Virginia;  and  in  1830,  Kentucky  contained 
165,000  slaves,  and  Tennessee  142,000.  This  gives  the  people  habits  of  indolence,  and  a dis- 
dain of  homely  occupations,  very  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of  such  a state.  Vet  the 
Kentuckians  are  on  the  whole  well  spoken  of.  They  are  said  to  lie  high-spirited,  frank, 
and  hospitable,  full  of  patriotism  and  ardour  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  point  of  intelligence, 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  people  of  the  northern  than  of  the  southern  states.  The  taste 
for  reading  is  general ; there  are  four  or  five  colleges,  numerous  academies,  and  a school 
almost  in  every  township.  The  people  live  in  rude  plenty,  eating  meat  three  times  a day  ; 
are  fond  of  dancing,  and  rather  too  fond  of  gaming.  Their  cornu  erce,  which  is  limited, 
is  carried  on  either  over  the  rugged  roads  of  the  Alleghany,  or  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi; a line  of  2500  miles,  which  even  in  a steam  vessel  it  requiresabout  twelve  days 
to  aacend,  and  nfhe  to  descend.  Lexington,  tlie  ancient  capital,  is  still  the  most  genteel 
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residence,  and  contains  a college,  increasing  in  reputation,  though  rather  deficient  in  di» 
cipline.  The  seat  of  government  is  now  transferred  to  Frankfort,  a small  neat  town  on  tl* 
Kentucky.  But  the  most  flourishing  place  is  Louisville,  advantageously  situated  on  th< 
Ohio,  immediately  beneath  the  great  rapids  which  interrupt  the  navigation  of  that  river 
The  navigation  on  the  western  rivers  has  been  prodigiously  improved  by  the  introduction  o 
steam  vessels,  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Stuart,  there  are  now  300  or  400  constantly  ply 
ing  upon  them.  The  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  which  once  occupied  ninety 
five  days,  is  now  performed  in  eleven  or  twelve,  and  the  passage  money  is  only  8L 

5756.  The  noble  awl  rapidly  advancing  state  of  Ohio  is  situated  on  the  northward  o 
Kentucky.  The  river  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  though  reckoned  only  a fourth  rat* 
in  the  Western  World,  is  as  large  as  the  Danube,  and  it  receives  four  great  tributaries,  all 
like  itself,  of  safe  and  easy  navigation.  It  Bows  in  a clear  and  beautiful  stream,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Stuart,  has,  with  its  tributaries,  5000  miles  navigable  for  boats.  The  onlj 
obstruction  formed  by  the  rapids  above  Louisville  will  be  remedied  by  a canal  now  ii 
progress.  The  soil  is  perhaps  the  most  luxuriantly  fertile  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
Instances  have  been  known  of  4500  bushels  of  grain  having  been  reaped  from  eighty  acres 
It  produces  in  perfection  wheat,  rye,  and  particularly  maize ; in  some  parts  tobacco  am 
cotton  ; and  the  trials  of  silk  and  wine  are  promising.  Here,  as  in  Kentucky,  there  an 
considerable  iron  and  cotton  manufactures.  The  commerce  is  obstructed  by  the  sam« 
causes  as  in  Kentucky  ; but  when  the  communication  with  Lake  Erie  is  opened,  there  wil 
be  a continuous  navigation  to  the  Hudson  and  the  Atlantic. 

5757.  Several  large  towns  have  arisen  in  this  fertile  region.  Pittsburg,  as  already  observed 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  territory  for  whose  supply  its  manufactures  an 
carried  on.  Pittsburg  has  been  called  the  Birmingham  of  America.  This  pompous  tern 
caused  disappointment  to  Mr.  Birkbeck,  who  saw  in  it  little  analogy  to  its  European  pro 
totype  ; but,  for  a new  country  in  the  New  World,  its  flourishing  state  is  very  creditable.  Tfo 
situation,  at  the  point  where  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahcla  unite  in  forming  the  Ohio,  i 
most  favourable  for  the  trade  of  the  Western  Territory.  Iron-works,  the  material  of  which 
including  coal,  the  neighbourhood  amply  affords ; glass-houses,  flour  mills,  render  it  a bus; 
scene.  Cincinnati  is  situated  considerably  farther  down  the  Ohio,  and  is  the  real  capitaj 
though  at  its  south-western  extremity.  This  city,  sprung  up  in  a few  years  amid  so  vast  j 
desert,  presents  already  ranges  of  commodious  well-finished  brick  houses,  spacious  and  bus; 
markets,  substantial  public  buildings,  thousands  of  prosperous  well-dressed  industriou 
inhabitants,  houses  and  boats  building,  streets  levelling  and  paving,  crowds  of  countr 
people  constantly  coming  and  going.  The  place,  *^ough  somewhat  too  close  to  the  rivet 
is  well  built,  on  a regular  plan,  only  part  of  which,  however,  has  yet  been  filled  up.  I 
carries  on  a most  extensive  trade  up  and  down  the  Ohio,  by  the  Mississippi,  along  the  Ohi. 
canal,  which  here  joins  the  river,  and  also  by  the  Miami  canal.  Columbus,  pleasant! 
situated  on  the  Scioto,  though  the  scat  of  government,  is  as  yet  of  small  comparativ 
importance.  Zanesville,  Lancaster,  and  Chillicothe  are  advancing  towns,  in  convenient  bu 
unhealthy  situations;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Birkbeck,  gain  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  tb 
founders  of  American  towns. 

5758.  Indiana , an  outer  region  to  Ohio,  is  the  resort  of  those  who  wish  to  have  choice  o 
land  at  moderate  rates.  It  is  therefore  the  main  receptacle  for  new  settlers,  of  whom  man; 
are  from  Scotland.  The  indispensable  labour  of  clearing,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  backwoods 
men,  are  the  chief  inconveniences.  Yet  it  has  advanced  with  astonishing  rapidity,  th 
population  between  1810  and  1830  having  increased  from  24,000  to  341,000.  Still  it 
towns,  Indianopolis,  recently  made  the  capital,  Vincennes,  early  founded  by  the  FrencI 
Corydon,  Madison,  are  all  only  rising  villages.  The  most  remarkable  place  is  Harmony,  oi 
the  Wabash,  long  occupied  by  a body  of  sectaries,  under  the  sole  spiritual  guidance  of  on 
Rapp,  who  not  only  instructed  them,  but  directed  their  industry  and  received  all  its  proceeds 
A strict  rule  of  celibacy,  seemingly  very  ill  suited  to  this  part  of  the  world,  was  impose* 
upon  them.  Some  years  ago,  he  removed  to  Economy  in  Pennsylvania,  having  sold  hi 
establishment  to  Mr.  Owen,  who  attempted  to  realise  there  his  peculiar  views  of  society,  bu 
without  success ; and  he  has  since  abandoned  the  place. 

5759.  Illinois  is  still  an  outer  tract  to  Indiana,  separated  from  it  by  the  Wabash,  a» 
extending  to  the  Mississippi.  The  river  from  which  its  name  is  derived  has  a stear 
navigation  of  400  miles,  and  receives  the  Kaskaskia,  which  has  between  300  and  400.  It 
whole  boatahle  navigation  is  estimated  at  4000  miles,  and  a canal  is  in  contemplation  t 
unite  the  Illinois  with  Lake  Michigan.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  recently  traversed  this  statt 
describes  it  as  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world ; two  thirds  of  it  being  composed  c 
beautiful  and  fertile  prairies  finely  diversified  with  wood.  The  population  has  tripled  with! 
the  last  ten  years.  It  possesses  lead  mines  of  extraordinary  richness,  which,  in  1830,  yiclde 
8,323,000  lbs.  Vandalia  ranks  as  the  capital,  but  Sliawnee  Town  is  rather  a larger  villagt 
Albion  and  Princeton  are  rising  into  some  importance. 

5760.  Michigan  and  the  North-west  Territory  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  They  extend  alon 
the  lakes  Huron,  Ontario,  and  Michigan,  which  last  forms  the  boundary.  The  climate  i 
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colder  than  in  those  last  described,  but  the  soil  is  in  many  places  very  fertile,  and  the  vast 
command  of  lake  and  river  navigation  must  one  day  raise  it  to  great  importance.  At  present, 
the  only  settlements  in  Michigan  arc  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  a pretty  considerable  village, 
and  once  a strong  military  post.  The  north-west  is  yet  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians,  with  a few  settlements  formed  by  the  French  when  they  w’ere 
masters  of  Canada.  The  north-west  extremity  of  this  state  is  very  elevated,  and  contains  a 
chain  of  smaller  lakes,  from  one  of  which  issues  the  Mississippi,  while  from  another  the 
Red  River  flows  northward  to  Lake  Winnipeg. 

5761.  The  state  of  Mississippi,  on  the  lower  part  of  that  great  river,  remaius  still  to  be 
described,  before  we  pass  to  the  western  side.  It  has  obtained  a had  reputation  from  the 
aspect  of  its  coast,  which  is  merely  a tract  of  barren  sand,  bearing  nothing  but  pines ; while, 
higher  up,  the  land  is  swampy  and  subject  to  inundation.  But  in  the  interior,  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Yazoo,  there  is  a tract  which  has  been  described  as  the  garden 
of  America.  It  is  covered  with  large  herds  of  cattle,  which  are  not  even  housed  ; and 
maize  and  cotton  are  cultivated  with  advantage,  but  chiefly  by  slaves.  Natchez,  an  unhealthy 
station,  Jackson,  the  seat  of  government,  and  Washington,  about  300  miles  up  the  river, 
carry  on  all  the  trade  of  the  state,  which  does  not,  however,  render  them  very  con- 
siderable. 

5762.  Louisiana  is  the  only  other  state  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  comprehends  the  delta 
of  that  river,  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth,  the  whole  of  which  space  is 
intersected  by  numberless  branches  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  Red  River,  which  comes 
from  the  frontier  of  Mexico.  These  streams,  between  the  months  of  March  and  June,  are 
swelled  by  floods  coming  down  from  the  Ohio  and  other  northern  waters,  and  are  then 
liable  to  inundation.  To  avert  this  calamity,  there  has  been  formed  a great  work  — a levies 
or  mound  of  earth,  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  w hich  is 
thus  confined  within  salutary  bounds.  Sometimes,  however,  in  high  floods,  the  waters 
burst  the  levee , when  they  rush  with  indescribable  velocity,  like  a cataract,  foaming  and 
carrying  every  thing  before  them.  The  country  is  laid  desolate,  and  all  hands  must  hasten 
to  the  spot  to  repair  the  breach.  Indeed,  whenever  the  river  is  high,  all  its  borders  are  kept 
in  a state  of  constant  alarm.  By  a survey  made  in  1828,  it  appeared  that  5,000,000  acres 
in  this  state  are  rendered  unproductive  by  inundation.  There  is,  however,  a great  extent  of 
fertile  alluvial  lands  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle  are  fed,  and  good  crops  raised  of  sugar, 
rice,  and  cotton.  The  capital  invested  in  sugar  plantations  is  stated  at  <15,000,000  dollars. 
Wheat  and  maize  it  has  been  found  more  advantageous  to  import  from  the  higher  country. 

5763.  New  Orleans  is  situated  on  t*1.'  main  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  about  100  miles 
above  its  mouth.  It  has  rapidly  risen  to  be  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  increase  must  be  progressive,  since  it  is  the  only  outlet  for  the  immense  moss  of 
commodities  brought  down  from  the  Western  Territory.  The  population  has  rapidly  risen 
from  10,000  to  46,000,  which  it  had  attained  in  1830.  The  imports  amounted,  in  1829,  to 
6,857,000  dollars,  the  exports  to  12,386,000;  but  it  has  only  51,000  tons  of  shipping,  the 
trade  being  chiefly  carried  on  by  vessels  from  other  quarters.  The  town,  which  was  only  of 
wood,  has  been  much  improved,  and  built,  in  a great  measure,  of  brick,  yet  it  contains  no 
very  elegant  public  buildings : five  newspapers  have  been  set  up,  and  a college  founded. 
The  Catholics,  who  originally  composed  the  entire  population,  are  now  a minority  : the  new' 
settlers  are  aggregated  from  various  parts  of  the  Union  and  of  Europe,  and  are  said  to  be 
somewhat  irregular  in  their  habits.  The  climate  is  extremely  unhealthy,  and  many  of  the 
merchants  make  it  a mere  temporary  residence,  with  the  view  of  raising  a fortune. 

5764.  The  Missouri  territory  is  the  name  given  to  all  that  immense  range  which  extends 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  state  of  occupation  is  singular,  almost 
the  whole  being  as  yet  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Indians,  while  the  States  rank  it 
always  as  an  integral  part  of  their  territories.  They  maintain  their  right  against  all  European 
or  civilised  states;  and  they  expect  to  purchase  from  the  Indians  the  whole  territory  in 
proportion  as  it  is  wanted.  A certain  quantity  of  arms,  provisions,  and  brandy  has  always 
been  found  sufficient  to  procure  the  peaceable  cession  of  any  desired  tract,  'ITie  Indians  do 
not  know  very  well  what  they  are  doing,  when  for  such  trifles  they  sell  so  mighty  a birth- 
right At  the  same  time,  so  incalculable  arc  the  benefits  to  the  human  race  from  the 
transference  of  this  interior  world  to  civilised  possessors,  that  it  would  be  great  pedantry  to 
criticise  so  peaceable  a mode  of  effecting  that  salutary  change. 

5765.  The  Missouri  country  consists  of  a succession  of  great  valleys  formed  by  mighty 
rivers  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  flowing  eastward  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri. 
Beginning  from  the  south,  the  first  in  order  is  the  Red  River,  which  rises  in  Mexico,  and,  after 
a course  of  1450  miles,  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  about  240  miles  above  New  Orleans; 
being  navigable  about  1000  miles,  though  with  some  obstructions  in  the  dry  season.  This 
river  brings  down  a vast  mass  of  alluvial  matter,  from  the  colour  produced  by  which  it  derives 
its  name.  Next,  the  Arkansas,  by  a parallel  line  of  2173  miles,  falls  in  about  500  miles  higher 
up;  being  navigable  for  lionts  1981  miles.  Twenty-two  miles  higher,  the  Mississippi  receives 
the  White  River,  after  a course  of  700  miles,  600  of  which  are  navigable.  The  next  grand 
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feature  is  the  junction  of  the  Missouri,  which  thenceforth  receives  all  the  streams  descending 
from  the  western  boundary.  First,  the  Grand  Osage  falls  in  after  a winding  course  of 
upwards  of  1000  miles  through  very  fine  country.  Next,  the  Kansas,  a still  larger  stream, 
said  to  be  navigable  for  more  than  300  leagues.  Higher  up,  enters  the  La  Platte  (Spanish 
La  Plata),  after  running  2000  miles.  'Die  Running  Water,  the  White  River,  and  the 
Chayenne,  though  each  600  or  700  miles  in  length,  are  scarcely  worth  mention  ; but  even  in 
approaching  to  its  mountain  origin,  the  Missouri  receives  an  immense  river,  the  Keheetsa, 
or  Yellowstone,  which  flows  nearly  2000  miles  through  the  valleys  and  along  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  been  navigated  B37  miles  up.  On  the  other  side,  in  the  interval 
between  these  two  mighty  streams,  the  Grand  River,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Jaque  River  flow 
into  the  Missouri,  the  Des  Moines  and  St.  Peter’s  River  into  the  Mississippi.  We  omit  a 
host  of  smaller  streams  and  tributaries.  • 

5766.  The  soil  of  this  immense  tract  is  various,  and  not  so  uniformly  fine  as  that  of  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Alleghany.  The  general  character  is  prairie,  and 
in  many  parts  there  is  not  wood  sufficient  to  supply  a settlement ; but  this  defect,  in  due 
time,  could  be  supplied  by  floating  down  timber  from  the  forests  which  extend  along 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  Missouri,  above  the  Osage,  there  is  said  to  be  30,000 
square  miles,  equal  to  Kentucky.  Beyond  the  Osage  is  a vast  space,  which  appeared  to 
Mr.  Brown  the  finest  country  he  had  ever  seen,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  wood 
and  water.  The  banks  of  the  Arkansas  are  in  many  parte  stony  and  barren  ; but  those  of 
the  White  River  are  very  favourably  mentioned.  There  are  in  this  tract  two  extensive 
deserts.  One  lies  between  the  American  and  Spanish  territory,  and  is  of  great  extent, 
reaching  along  the  whole  eastern  bank  of  the  Mexican  river  Del  Norte,  200  to  500  miles 
in  breadth,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Missouri.  It  is  extremely  saline,  and 
abounds  with  marine  exuviae.  Two  thirds  of  the  springs  are  as  salt  as  the  sea  ; and  in  every 
direction  through  its  small  craggy  mountains,  large  quantities  of  rock  salt  can  be  dug.  Tht 
Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  flowing  through  this  plain,  are  extremely  salt.  The  other  desen 
is  a feature  unique  in  America,  an  extensive  surface  of  moving  sands,  extending  between  th< 
Platte  and  the  Missouri,  and  resembling  in  character  those  of  the  African  Sahara. 

5767.  This  district,  notwithstanding  its  remote  situation,  has  been  rapidly  settled ; and 
the  state  of  Missouri , formed  in  1820,  is  daily  increasing.  It  extends  along  the  banks  of  th< 
river  of  that  name,  about  200  miles  west  from  the  Mississippi.  The  soil  is  fertile,  anc 
agriculture  labours  under  no  disadvantage  except  the  want  of  timber  and  stone  for  fences. 
There  is  a large  district  peculiarly  abounding  in  lead,  from  which,  in  1831,  about  6,500,000  lbs. 
were  extracted.  The  command  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  gives  it  high  importance 
and  some  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

5768.  The  settlements  on  this  territory  are  as  yet  few  and  small,  and  formed  rather  with  i 
view  to  trade  with  the  Indians  than  to  cultivation.  St.  Louis,  founded  by  the  French  ii 
1764,  in  a very  fertile  territory  below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mississippi*  it 
the  chief  place  of  outfit  for  the  Indian  traders.  Immediately  above  the  junction  is  St.  Charles 
also  considerable.  Descending  the  river,  we  find  the  small  villages  of  Carondelah,  St.  Fer- 
dinand, and  St.  Andrew’s ; Herculaneum,  where  boats  are  built ; St.  Glnlvieve,  a large 
village,  where  the  inhabitants  have  a field  of  700  acres,  which  they  cultivate  in  common,  anc 
to  which  a considerable  quantity  of  lead  is  brought  from  mines  in  the  interior;  Ne« 
Bourbon  ; New  Madrid.  Jefferson,  selected  as  the  seat  of  government,  is  as  yet  in  it 
infancy. 

5769.  Arkansas  is  a territory  formed  of  the  region  extending  along  that  river,  and  rearhinf 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  to  the  frontier  of  Mexico.  This  tract  is  ill  explored  am 
very  thinly  inhabited.  Along  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  the  soil  is  swampy  and  th« 
climate  unhealthy ; but  in  the  upper  and  western  tracts  an  improvement  takes  place,  anc 
great  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage.  Cotton  is  the  chief  article  o 
culture,  with  which  are  combined  wheat  and  maize.  Uttle  Rock,  the  capital,  is,  as  yet 
scarcely  entided  to  the  appellation  even  of  a village. 

5770.  The  Indians,  who  as  yet  occupy  the  vast  region  to  the  west  of  the  Missouri,  retail 
still  unaltered  all  the  features  of  the  savage  character.  They  procure  food  almost  solely  b; 
hunting  ; and  to  surprise  a hostile  tribe,  to  massacre  them  with  every  exercise  of  savage 
cruelty,  and  to  carry  oft'  their  scalps  as  trophies,  is  their  highest  ambition.  Their  dotnesti. 
behaviour,  however,  is  orderly  and  peaceable ; and,  w hether  from  fear  or  friendship,  die; 
seldom  kill  or  rob  a white  man,  even  when  an  opportunity  offers.  Yet,  although  th 
Americans  boast  of  mild  and  equitable  proceedings  towards  them,  and  they  cannot  resist  th 
temptations  olfered  to  them  to  part  with  their  territory,  a deep  jealousy  appears  to  be  felt 
since,  during  the  last  war,  they  almost  unanimously  took  part  with  the  English.  Considcrabl 
attempts  have  been  made  to  train  them  to  the  habits  of  civilised  society  ; and  in  some  places 
where  they  arc  entirely  locked  in  by  European  settlements,  d»ey  have  become  fixed,  am 
have  even  multiplied  ; but  elsewhere,  the  moment  that  any  impulse  was  given  to  war  an. 
hunting,  they  have  instantly  thrown  up  every  other  pursuit,  and  reverted  to  all  thei 
original  habits.  The  Sioux  are  the  most  powerful  and  unbroken  of  these  tribes : thet 
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numbers  are  estimated  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  at  6000,  of  whom  2550  are  warriors ; but  they 
are  branded  as  the  vilest  miscreants  of  the  savage  race,  and  the  pirates  of  the  Missouri 
Other  powerful  tribes  are,  the  Black  Feet  Indians,  5000 ; Kite  Indians,  a most  fierce  and 
savage  race,  3000  ; Crow  Indians,  3560;  Dog  Indians,  1250 ; Pierced  Nose  Indians,  1400 ; 
Big-bellied  Indians,  2000;  three  tribes  of  Osage  Indians,  4000.  The  whole  number 
enumerated  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  Major  Pike,  is  about  70,000 ; and  supposing  the  ac- 
tual number  to  be  double,  this  is  almost  nothing  compared  to  the  immensity  of  the  limits 
over  wliich  they  wander. 


Chap.  IV. 

NORTHERLY  REGIONS  OF  AMERICA. 

5771.  The  regions  now  described,  occupied  by  Europeans,  or  the  descendants  of  Eu- 
ropeans, comprehend  scarcely  a half  of  the  surface  of  North  America  ; there  remains  a vast 
expanse  held  still , almost  undisturbed , by  its  native  tribes.  Three  powers,  indeed,  Britain,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States,  have  by  admitted  claim  or  treaty  partitioned  the  whole  territory 
among  them.  It  is,  however,  neither  possessed  by  them  nor  even  known,  unless  in  the 
lines  crossed  by  hunting  or  exploratory  expeditions ; and  in  one  direction  by  a few  stations, 
at  vast  distances,  called  houses , erected  by  the  fur  companies,  and  slightly  fortified,  so  as  to 
be  impregnable  by  the  scanty  bands  of  savages  who  traverse  this  region.  The  demarcation 
is  traced,  therefore,  not  by  the  features  of  nature,  which  are  unknown,  but  by  mechanical 
lines,  traced  on  a map,  according  to  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  This  arrange* 
ment  appears  to  be  premature.  It  seems  enough  if  civilised  nations  rank  as  their  own  the 
countries  of  which  they  have  actual  possession,  not  those  of  which  they  have  only  a remote 
and  prospective  occupation. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Asf>ect. 

5772.  This  portion  of  America  is  of  very  irregular  form , and  some  of  its  limits  are  ex- 
ceedingly vague.  On  the  south  it  may  be  stated  to  be  bounded  by  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada,  and  by  the  United  States,  particularly  that  district  called  the  North-west  Territory. 
To  the  west,  a large  portion  of  it,  extending  southwards,  called  by  the  Americans  Columbia, 
or  Oregon,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Mexican  territory.  All  the  other  boundaries  are  maritime,  and  are,  on  the  east,  the 
Atlantic,  broken  into  numerous  and  deep  bays ; on  the  north,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  ranging  in 
a varying  line  between  the  70th  and  74th  degrees  of  latitude;  on  the  west,  the  Pacific, 
forming  a very  winding  line  of  coast  diversified  by  numerous  islands.  This  region  may, 
therefore,  range  from  60^  to  168J  of  west  longitude;  making,  in  this  latitude,  a length  of 
about  4000  miles ; while  the  general  breadth  may  be  considered  as  lying  between  50°  and 
70°  of  latitude,  and  amounting  to  about  1600  miles. 

5773.  The  general  features  of  this  vast  region  are  so  little  varied,  and  also  so  imperfectly 
known,  that  they  may  be  described  in  few  words,  and  cannot  afford  room  for  the  usual  sub- 
divisions. A very  large  proportion  is  bleak,  and  chilled  beneath  the  influence  of  an  arctic 
sky.  Even  extensive  tracts,  endowed  with  great  natural  fertility,  are  destitute  of  culture, 
and  covered  with  pine  forests.  The  only  commodity  fitted  for  trade  consists  in  the  skins 
and  furs  of  the  numerous  animals  by  which  it  is  tenanted ; and  these,  being  destined  to 

defend  against  the  rigour  of  an  arctic  climate, 
are  exceedingly  rich  and  valuable.  To  obtain 
them  is  the  chief  motive  which  has  impelled 
Europeans  to  traverse  the  expanse  of  these 
boundless  and  dreary  wilds.  The  native  inha- 
bitants are  thinly  scattered,  and  are  all  in  the 
savage  state,  the  rudest  under  which  human 
society  can  exist.  Some  display  all  the  ferocity 
incident  to  that  character ; while  others  are  com- 
paratively mild  and  peaceable.  They  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  races ; those  whom  we  call 
Indians  {Jig.  937.),  and  whose  various  tribes 
occupy  the  whole  interior  of  the  continent ; and 
Esquimaux,  who  are  found  tenanting  all  the 
saw*  a*»  in*  hut  aw.  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

5774.  The  greatest  mountains  in  North  America  traverse  the  w-estern  part  of  this  region. 
The  continuous  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district 
churned  by  the  United  States.  Branches  from  these,  probably  extending  north-west  from 
them,  shoot  up  into  the  lofty  peaks  of  Mount  Elias  and  Fairweather,  which  overhang  the 
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Pacific.  But  the  principal  chain,  so  far  as  our  imperfect  information  goes,  takes  a north- 
easterly direction,  and  runs  parallel,  first  to  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  then  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  where  our  recent  discoverers  have  given  to  different  portions  of  it  the  names  of 
Richardson,  Buck  land,  Romanzoff,  &c.  The  eastern  part  of  the  tract  is  almost  entirely 
level,  and  forms  a continuation  of  that  great  plain,  which,  including  the  basin  of  the  Missis, 
sippi,  reaches  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 

5775.  Riven  and  other  tcaters  abound  in  a region  which,  even  in  its  most  level  tracts, 
is  covered  with  extensive  forests,  and  subject  to  little  evaporation.  Hie  most  southerly 
part  of  the  great  eastern  plain  includes  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  those  numerous 
streams  which  form  Lake  Superior  and  ultimately  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  another  direc- 
tion, the  two  Saskatchawans,  flowing  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  range,  unite  and 
fall  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  From  the  same  quarter  the  Unigjah,  or  Peace  River,  united  to 
the  Athabasca,  and  passing  through  Slave  Lake,  forms  the  Mackenzie  River,  whose  course 
from  its  remotest  head  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  2000  miles.  Farther  to  the  east 
the  Arctic  Ocean  receives  the  less  ample  stream  of  the  Coppermine  River.  Hudson’s  Bay 
forms  the  receptacle  of  the  considerable  streams  of  the  Missinippi  or  Churchill,  the  Nelson, 
and  Hill  rivers.  In  the  west,  the  Columbia,  descending  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
receiving  the  tributary  of  the  Sapho,  or  Lewis,  falls  into  the  Pacific,  after  a rugged  and 
broken  course  of  about  1 100  miles. 

5776.  Lakes  also  are  largely  produced  by  the  copious  waters  collected  on  the  dead  level 
of  the  great  eastern  plain.  The  spacious  expanse  of  the  Winnipeg  borders  immediately 
upon  Upper  Canada.  Northwards  along  the  line  of  Mackenzie  River  are  the  Atlinbasca 
or  Athapescow,  the  Slave  and  the  Great  Bear  lakes,  all  of  large  dimensions.  Numerous 
smaller  bodies  of  water  are  spread  over  this  district,  particularly  in  the  newly  discovered 
territory  of  Boothia . These  lakes,  however,  in  the  heart  of  an  arctic  region,  frocen  for  half 
the  year,  and  almost  always  encumbered  with  floating  ice,  confer  few  benefits  on  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  present  serious  obstructions  to  the  traveller. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography • 

Subsect.  1.  Geology. 

Of  the  Geology  of  these  most  northern  regions  of  America,  a general  idea  will  be  con- 
veyed by  the  following  details : — 

5777.  I.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Mackenzie  River , from  Great  Bear  T^dce,  in  N.  lot . 
65c  to  the  Northern  Ocean.— The  Rocky  Mountain  range  is  principally  composed  of  primitive 
rocks,  which  support  an  extensive  deposit  of  secondary  formation.  The  sea  coasts,  from  them 
towards  the  Mackenzie,  are  shallow,  and  skirted  with  islands,  sometimes  bounded  by  a gravelly 
beach,  at  other  times  with  high  banks  of  sandstone  or  cliffs  of  limestone.  Greenstone,  sand- 
stone, and  limestone  occur  in  pebbles  on  the  shore.  On  the  sea  coast,  west  of  the  Mackenzie 
River , Captain  Franklin  collected  grey  wacke,  clay  slate,  limestone,  Lydian  stone,  quartz,  pot- 
stone,  and  rock  crystal.  Broum  coal,  clay  ironstone,  pitch  coal,  and  limestone  were  seen 
on  the  shores  opposite  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  westward,  towards  Icy  Cape,  were 
noticed  greywacke  slate  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz  and  iron  pyrites.  On  Flaxman’s 
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Island,  N.  lat.  70°  II',  W.  long.  145°  50*,  were  seen  greenish  clay  slate,  brought  down 
by  the  rivulets  and  torrents  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  the  east  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  slightly  converging  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  east  side  of  Great 
Bear  Lake,  there  is  a range  of  primitive  rocks  but  little  elevated  above  the  surrounding 
country.  For  7C0  miles,  beginning  in  N.  lat.  50°,  between  these  two  ranges,  the  space 
is  occupied  principally  by  horizontal  strata  of  limestone  as  far  as  60°  north.  The  shores 
of  Great  Bear  Lake  are  of  primitive  rocks,  sometimes  rising  into  hills  of  800  or  1000 
feet.  Masses  of  rock  and  gravel,  apparently  derived  from  the  hills,  consisting  of  quartz 
rock,  granite,  and  gneiss,  are  found  on  the  surface  and  in  the  valleys.  The  north  shore 
of  Bear  Lake  is  formed  of  boulders  of  limestone.  Fort  Franklin  stands  on  a bay  of  the 
west  coast,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bay  and  the  beach  are  strewed  with  boulders  of  granite, 
syenite,  porphyry,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  porphyritic  pitch  stone,  dolomite,  limestone  with 
corallines,  grey  and  red  sandstone.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Franklin  is  sandy  or 
^avelly,  covering  a bluish  plastic  clay,  which  is  firmly  frozen  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Narrow  ridges  of  limestone  rise  in  the  country  west  and  north  of  Fort  Franklin, 
which  is  otherwise  level  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

5778.  Bear  Lake  River.  Grey  sandstone  forms  the  banks  of  the  river.  Salt  springs, 
yielding  excellent  common  salt,  full  into  the  river  a little  below  the  rapid,  at  that  point 
where  the  Rocky  Mountains  first  appear  in  the  distance.  The  strata  on  the  sides  of  the 
rapid  are  sandstone.  Brown  coal , with  impressions  of  fern,  occur  on  the  banks  ; also  am- 
monites in  a reddish  iron-shot  sandstone.  The  Bear  Lake  River  flows  into  the  Mackenzie 
through  banks  of  a greyish  black  limestone,  traversed  by  veins  of  white  calcareous  spar. 
The  upper  beds  are  calcareous  conglomerate,  associated  with  limestone  impregnated  with 
mineral  oil,  also  bituminous  shale.  Sulphurous  springs  and  streams  of  mineral  oil  are  seen 
issuing  from  the  lower  limestone  strata  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  when  the  waters 
are  low. 

5779.  Mackenzie  Riivr.  The  banks  of  the  river,  at  its  junction  with  Bear  Lake  River, 
are  composed  of  different  brown  coal,  alternating  w'ith  pipe  clay,  potters’  clay,  &c.  The  beds 
of  coal  take  fire  on  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  pipe  clay  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  food  when  provisions  are  scarce.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  it  is  said  “ to  have 
sustained  life  for  a considerable  time.  The  traders  use  it  for  whitening  their  houses.  It  is 
associated  with  a rock  resembling  bituminous  shale  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea.”  De- 
posits of  brown  coal  occur  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  their  eastern  edge,  in  a narrow 
strip  of  marshy,  boggy,  uneven  ground ; and  again  on  a branch  of  Peace  River,  and  on  the 
Saskatchawan  in  N.  lat.  52°,  and  on  Garry’s  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  below  Bear  Lake  River,  are  steep  cliffs,  and  in  many  places 
underneath  are  rocks  of  limestone.  Salt  springs  are  said  to  occur  in  connection  with  this 
formation.  The  Rocky  Mountains  appear  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Mackenzie.  At  the 
rapids  in  that  river,  where  limestone  ridges  traverse  the  country  forty  miles  below  the  first 
rapid,  the  sides  of  the  river  rise  into  mural  precipices  of  limestone,  weathered  into  columns 
and  castellated  towers.  At  this  remarkable  rapid,  called  by  the  natives  the  Ramparts,  the 
river  is  narrowed  to  300  yards,  with  50  fathoms  depth  of  w'ater,  and  the  defile  is  three  miles 
in  length.  The  banks  rise  on  each  side  of  this  vast  chasm  from  80  to  100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  The  rocks  of  the  Ramparts  are  of  granular  foliated  limestone, 
coloured  with  mineral  oil ; and,  accompanying  the  river  through  this  rent,  many  varieties 
of  limestone  occur.  Below  the  Ramparts  the  river  expands  to  a breadth  of  two  miles, 
and  its  banks  slope  away  to  a moderate  height.  In  N.  lat.  66°,  mural  cliffs  of  sandstone 
or  quartz  rock,  160  feet  high,  repose  on  horizontally  stratified  limestone,  containing  chain 
coral.  Forty  miles  below  the  sandstone  cliffs,  marl  slate  occurs,  forming  the  banks  of  tbe 
river,  which  again  contracting,  gives  to  this  reach,  for  twenty  miles,  the  name  of  the 
Narrows.  On  emerging  from  the  Narrows,  the  Mackenzie  forms  a number  of  deltas, 
through  which  it  falls  into  the  sea.  The  Rocky  Mountains  form  the  western  boundary  of 
the  low  lands  of  the  deltas,  and  the  Reindeer  Hills  a parallel  boundary  on  the  east  side. 
Limestone  occurs  in  conical  hills,  but  a loose  sandstone  predominates.  These  hills  gra- 
dually diminish  in  height,  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river  runs  round  this  northern 
limit  in  N.  laL  69°.  White  spruce  grows  as  far  as  68°,  where  it  disappears.  The  country 
thence  becomes  a frozen  morass,  onward,  north  of  the  hills,  seldom  thawing  more  than  six 
or  eight  inches  from  the  surface. 

5780.  jiUuvial  Islands.  — The  space  occupied  by  the  various  reaches  of  the  Mackenzie, 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Reindeer  Hills  is  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  from  forty 
to  fifty  in  breadth.  The  river  forms  this  tract  into  islands  by  the  numerous  channels 
through  which  it  winds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  islands  are  most  of  them  flooded  in  spring, 
but  annual  accumulations  of  drift-wood  and  sand  have  raised  some  parts  above  the  reach  of 
ihe  annual  inundations,  and  as  far  north  as  lat.  68°  the  highest  parts  are  clothed  in  summer 
witli  dwarf  willows  and  white  spruce.  Sandy  shoals  skirt  the  coast,  and  the  whole  line 
from  Cape  Bathurst  in  W.  long.  1*27°,  as  far  west  as  the  Sacred  Islands  in  W.  long.  137®, 
presents  a similar  outline  and  structure.  The  sea  coast,  east  from  the  Mackeuxie  for 
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many  miles,  are  low,  with  occasionally  gently  swelling  sand  hills.  The  beaches  and  capes 
are  covered  with  boulders  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  syenite.  Some  of  the  promontories 
consist  of  bluish  slate  clay,  reddish  slate  clay,  with  interspersed  crystals  of  selenite,  and 
exhibits  the  aluminous  mineral  called  Rock  Butter. 

5781.  Sea  coast  east  of  the  Mackenzie. — At  Parry’s  Peninsula,  still  on  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
limestone  begins.  The  beaches  are  covered  with  limestone  boulders,  and  on  the  steep  banks 
it  appears  in  weather-worn  columns,  while  in  other  sections  it  appears  in  horizontal  strata ; 
and  fragments  of  chert,  dolomite,  and  greenstone,  arc  scattered  over  its  surface.  Vegetation 
is  very  scanty,  and  over  large  tracts  there  is  not  even  the  vestige  of  a lichen. 

5782.  Sea  coast . Cape  Lyon  to  the  Coppermine  River.  — Slate  clay  traversed  by  and 
covered  with  trap  rocks  form  hills  rising  to  a height  of  700  or  800  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
appearing  on  the  coast  in  the  form  of  lofty  precipices.  Eastward  the  line  of  coast  becomes 
lower,  red  quartzy  sandstone  occurs,  and  Gothic  arches  of  limestone  form  striking  objects. 
Naked  barren  ridges  of  iron -shot  greenstone  cross  the  country  at  Point  De  Witt  Clinton, 
and  the  upper  soil  consists  of  magnesian  limestone,  gravel,  and  bluish  clay.  From  this  dis- 
trict to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock,  accompanied  by 
sandstone,  greenstone,  and  porphyry,  with  various  disseminated  minerals.  Vegetation  ceases 
before  reaching  this  line  of  coast,  which  is  between  69°  and  70°  N.  A patch  of  moss,  or  a 
clump  of  dwarf  willows  in  crevices,  or  under  the  shelter  of  decaying  drift-wood,  occasionally 
appear  j but  with  these  very  rare  exceptions,  no  trace  of  verdure  or  herbage  is  seen. 

5783.  II.  From  Slave  Lake  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  Coppermine  River.  — Granite  rocks 
occur  east  of  the  Slave  River,  where  it  joins  Slave  Lake,  and  the  same  rock  forms  the  Rein- 
deer Islands.  The  same  formation  continues  to  Carp  Lake,  producing  on  its  hills  and 
valleys  spruce  firs,  Banksiana,  and  aspen.  On  Point  Lake,  in  lat.  65°  N.,  the  prevailing 
rocks  are  greywacke,  and  clay  slate,  with  magnetic  greenstone.  In  the  sheltered  valleys 
spruce  firs  are  seen,  but  farther  east,  where  gneiss  crosses  the  river,  there  is  no  wood.  In 
lat.  66°  N.,  high  peaks  of  red  granite  and  syenite,  and  large  beds  of  greenstone,  are  said  to 
pass  through  and  overlay  quartz  rocks.  In  the  beds  of  the  torrents  intersecting  the  plains 
are  found  fragmeuts  of  red-coloured,  granular  foliated,  limestone,  red  sandstone,  quartz  rock, 
and  trap  containing  prehnite . The  Copper  Mountains  consist  chiefly  of  trap  rocks,  resting 
upon  and  traversing  red  sandstone  and  limestone.  Small  masses  of  native  copper  occur 
disseminated  through  the  trap  rocks.  In  the  valleys  are  found  native  copper,  green  mala- 
chite, copper  glance,  and  prehnite.  North  of  the  Copper  Mountains  trap  hills  occur.  The 
intermediate  country  consists  of  a deep  sandy  soil,  and  some  of  the  eminences  are  clothed 
with  grass,  but  the  ridges  are  destitute  of  vegetation.  On  the  west  banks  of  the  river  red 
granite  extends  from  the  Copper  Mountains  to  the  sea,  where  it  forms  mural  precipices  on 
the  coast.  The  main  shore,  for  sixty  miles  east  of  the  Coppermine  River,  is  a low  shelving 
gravelly  beach.  Eastward  of  the  beach  trap  rocks  re-appear,  and  form  an  exceedingly 
sterile  and  rocky  coast.  The  islands  near  this  coast  abound  in  cliffs  of  greenstone  and  clay- 
stone  porphyry.  The  whole  country  is  barren,  one  iidge  of  rocks  rising  above  another,  with 
stony  valleys  between,  without  a trace  of  vegetation.  Granite  occasionally  rises  up  into 
acute  and  craggy  peaks  1500  feet  high,  alternating  with  low  naked  ranges  of  gneiss.  In 
one  instance  a vein  of  sulphuret  of  lead  or  galena  was  found  enclosed  in  the  gneiss,  which 
is  often  intersected  by  veins  of  trap  and  porphyry.  Continuing  east,  red  sandstone,  with 
bluish  grey  slate,  appear.  Amygdaloid,  enclosing  agates,  occurs  in  Barry’s  Island.  On  the 
coast  gneiss  re-appears  at  short  distances,  with  occasional  lofty  peaks  of  granite.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Richardson,  a red  sandstone,  which  he  conjectures  may  be  the  new  red  sandstone 
of  authors,  prevails  on  the  Arctic  sea-coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
W.  long.  116°  eastward,  to  Cape  Tumagain,  which  is  in  W.  long.  109°,  N.  lat.  69°.  The 
gneiss  formation  is  next  in  extent,  and  runs  parallel,  within  the  red  sandstone,  extending 
from  the  sea  to  Fort  Enterprise,  in  lat.  65°  N.,  presenting  the  true  “ Barren  Ground ." 
The  general  direction  of  the  strata  just  mentioned  is  N.  W.  and  S.E.,  and  the  mean  angle 
of  inclination  45°.  Granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  occurs  throughout  this, 
with  their  usual  geognostical  relations.  Gneiss  is  the  most  extensively  distributed,  always 
attended  uiih  a scanty  vegetation , and  generally  the  most  desolate  sterility.  The  masses  which 
occur  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  on  the  Barren  Grounds  are  generally  of  granite,  derived  from 
the  subjacent  rocks.  Extensive  alluvial  deposits  occurred  on  the  line  of  the  first  journey  per- 
formed by  Franklin,  such  as  lakes  filled  up  by  deposits  from  rivers,  and  the  debris  of  mountains 
washed  down  by  torrents,  besides  alluvial  peninsulas  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

5784.  III.  Melville  Island,  Port  Bowen , and  the  coasts  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet. — Winter 
Harbour,  in  Melville  Island,  is  the  most  western  point  ever  navigated  in  the  Polar  Sea 
from  the  eastern  entrance.  It  is  in  N.  lat  74°  26',  and  W.  long.  1 13°  46'.  The  length 
of  Melville  Island  is  130  miles  from  E.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  breadth  forty  or  fifty  miles. 
Sandstone  of  the  coal  formation,  with  casts  and  impressions  of  plants,  resembling  those 
found  in  the  coalfields  of  Britain,  form  the  principal  mass  of  the  island. 

5785.  Port  Bowen  and  the  coasts  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  — Secondary  limestone,  by  some 
considered  as  identical  with  mountain  limestone,  forms  both  sides  of  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet 
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It  is  every  where  deposited  in  horizontal  strata.  It  contains  embedded  masses  of  chert,  and 
organic  remains  of  various  kinds.  On  the  hills,  and  on  the  surface  of  a red  coloured  lime- 
stone, were  found  masses  of  fibrous  brown  iron  ore,  and  also  brown  coal.  On  the  west  side 
of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  thick  beds  of  gypsum  extend  thirty  miles  through  the  country, 
associated  with  a limestone  which,  when  near  the  gypsum,  abounds  in  organic  remains.  All 
the  gypsums  are  of  a white  colour,  and  of  these  the  foliated,  fibrous,  and  granular  are  met 
with,  but  not  the  compact. 

5786.  Alluvial  deposits.  — Alluvial  marl  deposits,  from  the  snow  waters  passing  through 
and  over  the  limestone  strata  in  the  summer,  occur  on  the  shores  and  in  the  valleys,  and 
fragments  of  limestone  are  scattered  in  different  directions  by  the  same  agency  ; but  the  lime- 
stone hills  in  many  parts,  and  the  country  generally,  were  more  or  less  covered  with  boulders 
of  primitive  rocks.  Some  of  these  were  upwards  of  fifty  tons  in  weight.  They  abound 
near  the  sea-coast,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  and  number,  and  at  the  distance  of  fourteen 
or  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea,  they  are  comparatively  small  and  seldom.  'The  nearest  known 
fixed  primitive  rocks  were  upwards  of  100  miles  distant  from  these  remarkable  boulders. 

5787.  IV.  Islands  and  countries  bordering  on  Hudson's  Bay.  — The  lands  bordering  on 
Hudson’s  Bay,  and  the  islands  which  it  encloses,  are  generally  billy,  and  are  usually  dis- 
posed in  ranges,  but  are  not  very  lofty,  the  average  being  about  800  feet,  and  the  highest 
summits  not  exceeding  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valleys  are  narrow  and 
rugged,  and  the  cliffs  often  display  mural  fronts  of  more  than  100  feet  in  height.  Where- 
ever  the  shores  are  low,  flats  and  shoals  extend  far  out,  making  a shallow  sea  ; but  where 
the  coast  is  rocky  and  steep,  the  sea  is  proportionably  deep.  The  country  is  covered  with 
snow  and  ice  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  upper  soil  varies  from  tw'o  or  three  inches 
to  one  foot  in  depth,  beneath  wliich  the  ground  is  frozen  like  the  most  solid  rock.  In  the 
summer,  a few  plants  appear  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  in  sheltered  places.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  indicates  the  prevalence  of  primitive  rocks,  but  no  volcanic  rocks  have 
hitherto  been  met  with.  The  islands  and  countries  bordering  on  Hudson’s  Bay,  between 
laL  60°  and  69°  N.,  and  long.  65°  and  125°  W.,  are  composed  of  primitive,  transition, 
secondary,  and  alluvial  rocks. 

5788.  Primitive  rocks.  — These  are,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  chlorite  slate, 
eurite  porphyry,  hornblende  rock,  hornblende  slate,  primitive  greenstone,  serpentine,  and 
primitive  limestone.  Several  interesting  minerals  occur  in  these  rocks,  such  as  garnet , 
xircon,  rock  crystal,  beryl , coccolite , asbestus,  graphite , magnetic  iron  ore , magnetic  pyrites, 
chromate  of  iron,  &c. 

5789.  Transition  rocks ■ — These  are,  quartz  rocks  in  many  various  forms,  greywacke, 
grey  wacke  slate,  transition  clay  slate,  and  flinty  slate. 

5790.  Secondary  rocks. — 1.  Limestone  enclosing  corals,  trilobites,  orthoccratites,  and  many 
fossil  shells.  2.  Bituminous  shale,  an  indication  of  the  coal  formation.  3.  Secondary 
greenstone,  sometimes  containing  titanitic  iron  ore,  sometimes  iron-shot  and  porphyritic,  and 
at  others  crossed  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar. 

5791.  Allutnal  deposits.  — But  few  alluvial  deposits  are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  those 
parts  of  the  arctic  regions  that  border  on  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  most  striking  objects  are 
the  boulders  spread  over  some  of  the  islands.  Whole  limestone  islands  arc  covered  with 
blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  both  in  rounded  masses  and  in  angular  forms. 


Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

5792.  The  Botany  of  these  regions  has  been  already  noticed,  under  the  bead  of  British 
America. 

Subsect.  3.  Zoology. 

5793.  The  Zoological features,  in  regard  to  the  ferine  inhabitants  of  these  wild  and  uncivilised 
tracts,  have  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  our  introductory  remarks.  We  shall,  therefotv, 
merely  notice,  more  in  detail,  a few  of  the  most  interesting  quadrupeds  already  mentioned. 

5794-  The  polar  or  Sea  Bear  ■*  precisely  the  same  a*  that  of  Arctic  Europe ; but  Dr.  Richardson  eonndrra 

it*  tiic  to  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  older 
voyagers : it  never  exceeds  nine  feet  in  length  and  four 
and  a half  In  height.  Many  interesting  and  even  di*. 
t retting  anecdote*  are  upon  record,  attesting  its  smsiing 
strength  and  dreadftil  ferocity.  'I7»e  principal  residence 
of  this  formidable  animal  is  on  field*  of  ice,  with  which  he 
Is  frequently  driven  to  a great  distance  from  land ; but  he 
not  only  swim*  with  rapidity,  but  is  capable  of  making 
long  springs  in  the  water.  This  species,  being  able  to 
procure  its  food  In  the  depth  of  even  an  arctic  winter, 
has  not  the  necessity  to  hibernate ; Us  pace,  at  full  speed, 
is  a kind  of  shuffle,  as  quick  as  the  sharp  gallop  of  a horse. 

5796.  The  Must  0*  {Bos  motekatus.  Jtg.  nag.)  derive* 
its  name  from  it*  flesh,  when  in  a lean  state,  smelling 
strongly  of  that  substance  It  is  truly  an  arctic  animal 
the  districts  which  it  inhabits  being  the  proper  land*  or 
the  Esquimaux.  Ora**  at  one  season,  and  lichen*  at 
•••*"*.  another,  supply  it*  only  food.  In  sixe,  the  Musk  Ox 
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•carcelr  eq«aU  that  of  the  small  Highland  cattle : the  carcase,  when  cleaned,  not  weighing  more  than  3 ewt. 
Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  it  runs  fast,  climbing  hills  and  rocks  with  great  cos**:  they  assemble 
in  herds  of  from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  flee  at  the  sight  of  man ; tire  bulls,  however,  are  very  irascible,  and 
when  wounded  will  attack  the  hunter,  and  endanger  his  life.  ' 

5796.  The  Wild  Goat  and  Sheep  of  the  Rocky  *1  ountains  deserve  a brief  notice : particularly  as  the  two 

animals  have  been  much  confused  in  the  accounts  of  travel, 
ler*.  The  first  ( Capra  americana  Rich.)  {Jig. . 940.)  Is  as  big  as 
our  domestic  sheep : its  fleece  hanging  down  on  the  sides  Tike 
that  of  the  Merino  breed  i the  nair  is  long  and  straight, 
coarser  than  that  of  the  sheep,  but  finer  than  that  of  the 
common  goat  It  inhabits  the  most  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  probably  extends  from  40°  to  65° 
lat  The  fine  wool  which  it  produces  grows  principally 
on  the  back  and  hipa,  and  is  intermixed  with  long  coarse 
hair. 

5797.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  (Ovis  montana 
Rich.)  (Jig-  941.)  was  seen  by  the  first  Californian 
missionaries  so  far  back  as  1697;  but  its  true 
nature  or  history  was  only  known  of  late  years.  It 
is  much  larger  than  any  domestic  sheep  : the  horns 
of  the  ram  are  immense.  The  hair  is  like  that  of  the 
rein-deer ; at  first  short,  fine,  and  flexible ; but  as 
winter  advances,  it  becomes  coarser  dry,  and  brittle,  though  it  feels  soft ; it  is  then  so  close 
as  to  become  erect.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  inhabit  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains 


mai.i  » 


from  which  their  name  is  derived,  from  its  northern 
termination  in  lat.  68°  to  about  lat.  40°.  They 
collect  in  flocks  from  three  to  thirty,  the  young 
rams  and  the  females  herding  together,  while  the 
old  rams  form  separate  flocks.  Mr.  Drummond 
mentions  that  the  horns  of  the  old  rams  attain  a site 
so  enormous,  that  they  effectually  prevent  the  animal 
from  feeding  upon  level  ground. 

5798.  Among  the  other  larger  game  is  the  Bison,  the  Wap.it  i 
the  Moose,  and  seven  other  species  or  varieties  of  l>eer,  four 
different  Hare*,  and  several  other  smaller  quadrupeds,  which 
our  confined  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice. 


5799.  The  OrmthUom  assimilates  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Arctic  Europe,  as  most  of 
the  aquatic  birds  found  in  one  country  are  common  also  in  the  other.  The  land  birds, 
however,  are  almost  entirely  different,  while  nearly  all  the  grouse  of  the  New  World  arc 
exclusively  confined  to  these  northern  latitudes.  Having  treated  this  subject  more  at  large 
in  another  work  ( North*  Zoo!.  voL  ii.),  we  deem  it  right  to  record  the  fate  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  collections  of  ornithology  ever  sent  to  this  country.  These  collections, 
made  by  the  late  botanical  travellers  in  California,  and  sent  by  them  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  after  having  been  suffered  to  remain  studiously  concealed  from  the  eye  of  science, 
during  the  influence  of  a late  officer  of  that  society,  are  now  no  longer  in  existence : want 
of  care  in  their  preservation,  with  indolence,  or  inability  to  turn  them  to  a useful  purpose,  has, 
unfortunately  for  science,  furnished  a practical  illustration  of  an  old  fable.  The  moths 
were  more  industrious:  for  the  boxes,  upon  being  opened,  on  the  return  of  the  collectors, 
exhibited  only  dust  and  half-devoured  feathers. 

5800.  The  Grouse  cf  the  northern  regions  of  America  constitute  the  most  peculiar  feature 
in  their  ornithology  ; the  species  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  Europe,  from  which  also 

they  are  totally  distinct.  The  largest  is  the  Cen- 
trocircus  urophasianus  Sw.  or  Cock  of  the  plains 
(Jig-  942.) : a noble  bird,  fully  equal  to  the  T. 
urogalftis,  and  distinguished  by  a long,  cuneated 
tail,  the  feathers  of  which  are  narrow  and  pointed  ; 
the  male  is  distinguished  by  two  naked  spaces 
nearly  in  front  of  the  breast,  which,  when  inflated 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  bust  of  a female 
figure.  It  inhabits  the  extensive  plains  near  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri.  Another  species,  the 
Tetrao  obscures,  or  Richardson's  Grouse,  is  of 
the  same  size,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
cock  or  tub  rum.  Black  Cock  of  England. 


5801.  The  Water  Birds  comprise , in  all  probability,  nearly  the  whole  of  those  European  species  which  have 
been  detected  in  America,  with  some  few  others  hitherto  und escribed.  Among  these  may  be  named  the 
following  Ducks,  as  being  contained  in  the  collections  of  Dr.  Richardson  : — 


Ana*  nnudmii  t Canadian  Goom.  Botchiu  discon  Sv.  Bloc-winprd  Teat- 
Ana*  cbpeota  L.  Khorriter  Duck.  HcKchaaC.recca  Sfv.  firwn-vlns«d  TuU. 

BoacluM  i1oni«»tira  $n>.  Mallard  I >uck.  Oidcmia  Mmpicil lata  Sw.  lilac k,  or  Hurt 
PnfiU  caudoruta  L*»ch.  ritual!  Duck.  Anaanlgrn.  Scowr  Duck.  (Dock. 
Maries  anirrican*  SttvM.  Am.  Widgeon.  Fnliguta  ntMda  Bon.  Ruddy  Dock. 
Maries  obscura  SSyt.  Dad;  Duck.  Kulltfula  marLU  Rom.  Scaup  Duck. 


FuMguta  rufitorqun  ftma.  TuO«*i  Pork. 
ClangulA  migam  /.**<*.  Guide n-cye  Puck. 
Clangttla  albaola  BuilYi  Ihn-%. 

Clangula  titelrionlca  l.mrh.  Harlequin  Ihu-k. 
Ilaretda  alarialk  Leach.  Long -lutl.d  Duofc. 
FultguU  farina  Slcjah.  K«d -headed  Dock. 
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5802.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  Land  Birds  is  the  Great  Californian  Vulture  ( Vultur 
calfbmianus)  (Jig.  943.),  which  seems  confined,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Mr.  D.  Douglas,  to  the  woody  districts  of 
that  country.  They  build  in  the  most  secret  and  impenetrable 
parts  of  the  pine  forests,  invariably  selecting  the  loftiest  trees 
overhanging  the  deepest  precipices.  It  measures  from  four  feet  to 
four  feet  and  a half  long,  and  the  quills  are  so  large  as  to  be 
used  by  the  hunters  as  tubes  for  tobacco  pipes.  Their  food  is 
carrion,  or  dead  fish ; for  in  no  instance  will  they  attack  any 
living  animal,  unless  it  be  wounded  and  unable  to  walk.  In 
searching  for  prey,  they  soar  to  a great  altitude,  and  on  discover- 
ing  a wounded  deer,  or  other  animal,  they  follow  its  track  until 
it  sinks.  Although  only  one  bird  may  be  first  in  possession,  it  is 
soon  surrounded  by  great  numbers,  who  all  fall  upon  the  carcase 
and  devour  it  to  a skeleton  within  an  hour,  even  though  it  be  a 
horse  or  a stag : their  voracity,  in  short,  is  almost  insatiable. 

Sect.  III.  Local  Geography. 

5803.  Of  a country  so  extensive  and  so  imperfectly  known  it  w ould,  as  already  observed, 
be  impossible  to  give  a detailed  account,  arranged  under  the  ordinary  general  heads.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  describe  the  several  parts  successively,  as  in  the  load  sec- 
tions. We  shall  describe  it  provisionally  according  to  the  nations  by  whom  each  territory  is 
claimed,  as  this  division  coincides  in  some  measure  with  that  formed  by  nature.  The 
British  territory  includes  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  region,  extending  at  one  point  as  far  ai 
the  opposite  coast ; while  the  Russians  claim  the  north-west,  and  the  Americans  the  south- 
west parts  of  the  territory. 

Subsect.  1.  Territory  claimed  by  Britain. 

5804.  The  most  eastern  part  of  this  territory  is  Labrador,  a vast  region  extending  about 
700  miles  in  each  direction,  and  included  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  spacious  inland  sea 
called  Hudson's  Bay.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  on  arctic  territory ; is  filled  with  small 
frozen  lakes,  and  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  fir,  birch,  and  pine.  Numerous  riven, 
the  early  course  of  which  is  unknown,  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea,  forming  excellent 
harbours,  if  there  were  any  trade  to  conduct.  The  coast  is  diversified  with  almost  innu- 
merable islands,  tenanted  by  numerous  flights  of  waterfowl.  The  coast  along  Hudson*! 
Bay  is  called  the  East  Main,  and  the  climate  there  is  peculiarly  severe.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  two  classes  : the  Esquimaux,  who  occupy  all  the  coasts,  and  share  the  industrious 
and  peaceable  character  of  their  race ; and  the  mountaineers,  probably  Indians,  of  a rudet 
and  fiercer  character  : and  between  these  two  races  bloody  contests  are  waged.  No  settle- 
ments have  been  formed  on  these  dreary  shores  with  a view  cither  to  commerce  or  culti- 
vation. It  is  only  the  ardent  zeal  of  missionary  teachers,  particularly  the  Moravians,  which 
has  induced  them  to  form  several  settlements ; particularly  at  Nain,  where  they  have 
assembled  a few  of  the  rude  natives,  teaching  them  at  once  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and 
the  first  elements  of  social  life. 

5805.  Numerous  islands,  single  or  in  groups,  diversify  the  interior  of  Hudsons  Bey, 
and  particularly  the  long  strait  which  leads  into  it.  These  are  chiefly  Southampton  and 
Mansfield  Island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  itself,  the  former  very  large ; Mill,  Salis. 
bury,  Nottingham,  Charles,  and  the  Savage  Islands  in  the  straits;  Marble  Island,  ofT  tin 
western  coast ; Apomisco,  North  and  South  Bear,  and  many  smaller  islands  at  the  soutberr 
extremity.  These  islands,  like  the  adjacent  shores,  are  inhabited  by  different  tribes  ol 
Esquimaux,  many  of  whom  are  described  by  navigators  as  fierce  and  rapacious. 

5806.  The  u'cstcm  coast  of  Hudsons  Bay  chiefly  deserves  attention,  since  upon  it  ncarlj 
all  the  English  settlements  are  situated.  The  principal  of  these  is  York  Fort,  a few  mile* 
up  Hayes  or  Hill  River,  and  in  the  close  vicinity  of  which  Nelson  River  also  discharge* 
itself  into  the  gulf.  York  Fort  is  built  on  a spot  so  watery  and  swampy,  that  in  summer 
when  the  snow  has  completely  melted,  the  inhabitants  have  no  walk  unless  upon  a platforxr 
laid  between  their  house  and  the  pier.  The  place  forms  a large  square,  one  part  of  whicl 
consists  of  the  habitations,  the  other  of  the  stores  for  merchandise.  The  Hudson's  Ba) 
Company  have  also  to  the  north  Fort  Churchill,  on  the  great  river  Churchill,  or  Missinippi 
and  to  the  south,  at  the  extremity  of  James's  Bay,  Albany  Fort  on  the  western,  and  Eos 
Main  Fort  on  the  eastern  or  Labrador  side.  Tbc  trade  of  these  forts  consists  entirely  it 
the  collection  of  furs,  in  search  of  which  their  agents  are  sent  in  every  direction,  almost  n 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  one  side,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  other.  This  ground  has,  indeed 
been  disputed,  with  somewhat  superior  activity,  by  the  North-west  Company,  from  Montreal 
but  by  Captain  Franklin's  statement  a junction  appears  to  have  been  lately  formed  bet  wees 
these  two  rival  bodies.  The  furs  exported  in  1832  amounted  to  4328  skins  of  the  brave 
•nd  otter;  3451  of  the  bear  and  buffalo;  6822  of  the  fox  and  fisher;  45,453  of  the  fu 
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cat  and  marten;  7686  of  the  minx  ; 331,192  of  the  musk  rat;  236  of  the  racoon  ; 1718 
of  the  wolverine  badger ; 5938  of  the  wolf  ; value  about  110,000 /. 

5 807.  The  country  to  the  south-west  from  Hudson's  Bay , and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Canada,  is  commonly  called  New  South  Wales.  It  is  a watery  and  swampy  region,  yet  it 
contains  many  fertile  spots,  under  a climate  which  by  no  means  precludes  luxuriant  vege- 
tation ; so  that,  when  Canada  is  fully  colonised,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  range  of  settle- 
ment may  be  extended  to  this  district.  It  contains  the  large  lakes  of  Deer  and  Wollaston, 
and  the  small  ones  of  Methye,  Buffalo,  and  Isle  4 la  Crosse ; on  the  last  three  of  which 
there  arc  stations,  to  which  the  traders  ascend  in  canoes.  On  Albany  River,  also,  there  are 
Osnaburg  House,  Gloucester  House,  and  Henley. 

5808.  Lake  Winnipeg , with  the  region  to  the  west , whose  waters  flow  into  it,  forms  an 
extensive  division  of  native  America.  This  lake,  to  which  the  old  travellers  gave  the  name 
of  Assiniboins,  is  of  a winding  form,  about  280  miles  long,  and  from  80  to  15  broad.  It 
receives  numerous  and  large  streams  from  almost  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  enjoys  thus 
a remarkable  extent  of  canoe  navigation.  One  shore  exhibits  variegated  hills  with  wide  and 
fertile  prairies ; the  other,  a grand  but  desolate  scene  of  naked  rock.  From  the  north,  it 
receives  the  Winnipeg  river,  whose  falls,  or  rather  cataracts,  have  a peculiarly  wild  and  sub- 
lime character,  from  the  rapidity  and  immense  volume  of  the  waters,  the  various  forms  of 
the  cascades,  and  the  dark  granite  and  primitive  rocks  through  which  they  dash.  The  upper 
part  of  this  river  expands  into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  about  300  miles  in  circumference. 
'The  scenery  is  very  wild  and  romantic,  the  shores  being  bordered  by  precipices  crowned 
with  dense  foliage,  and  the  surface  studded  with  countless  islands.  The  country  is,  how- 
ever, so  bleak  and  rugged  as  to  afford  no  support,  and  only  a solitary  bear  or  moose  deer, 
or  a half-starved  family  of  savages,  is  occasionally  met  with. 

5809.  The  country  west  and  south-west  of  the  Winnipeg  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  in 
many  places  fertile,  yet  still  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  wild  animals  and  savages. 
X>arge  rivers  flow  through  it,  the  two  Saskatchawans,  the  Assiniboins,  and  the  Red  River, 
which  rises  nearly  in  the  same  quarter  as  the  Mississippi.  On  these  rivers  the  North-west 
Company  have  a considerable  number  of  trading  houses,  of  which  the  principal  are  Cum- 
berland, Chesterfield,  and  Marlborough.  In  a fertile  territory,  with  a fine  climate,  along  the 
Red  River,  Lord  Selkirk  formed  settlements,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  Pembina  and 
Fort  Douglas.  He  purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  a territory  of  116,000 
acres,  and  transported  thither  a colony  of  various  nations,  chiefly  Dutch  and  German.  The 
soil  has  been  found  very  productive ; but  the  great  distance  from  a market,  being  2800 
miles  from  New  Orleans,  and  1900  from  Buffalo,  must  long  prevent  it  from  rising  to  great 
importance.  It  has  suffered  severely  from  contests  with  the  Indians,  fomented  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  North-west  Company.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  settlement 
of  the  boundary  line  with  the  United  States,  half  of  it  has  been  included  within  their  territory. 

5810.  The  regions  extending  to  the  north  of  those  now  described , and  bounded  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean , are  scarcely  known,  unless  in  the  lines  traced  by  the  recent  expeditions  of  discovery  ; 
yet  from  these  we  can  form  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  their  general  outline.  The  northern 
boundaries  of  Hudson's  Bay  were  fully  ascertained  by  the  second  expedition  of  Captain 
Parry.  That  expanse  appears  more  properly  a sea,  having  a communication  not  with  the 
Atlantic  only,  but  with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla.  The  north- 
eastern extremity  of  America  forms  here  what  is  called  Melville  Peninsula,  the  eastern 
coast  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Fox  Channel,  the  part  of  Hudson's  Bay  that  extends  north 
from  Southampton  Island.  That  island  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a long  narrow 
channel  called,  since  Middleton's  time,  the  Frozen  Strait,  which  is  crowded  and  the  navi- 
gation encumbered  by  a labyrinth  of  islets.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  rigorous,  beyond 
what  might  be  expected  in  a latitude  under  7 (f.  The  seas  are  covered  with  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  ice,  unless  for  three  or  four  months  of  summer,  during  which  time  also  icy  frag- 
ments are  tossing  about,  and  the  bays  and  straits  are  still  encumbered  with  them.  From 
the  accumulation  of  these  in  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  the  attempt  repeatedly 
made  by  Captain  Parry  to  penetrate  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  completely  baffled.  When 
spring  melts  the  snows,  the  country  is  traversed  by  impetuous  streams  and  torrents.  One 
considerable  river,  called  the  Barrow,  descends  in  a most  magnificent  fall  amid  finely 
broken  rocks,  about  ninety  feet  perpendicular.  Yet  the  ground  here  and  in  other  quarters 
is  covered,  during  the  short  summer,  with  a rich  vegetation.  Almost  the  only  land  animals 
which  endure  the  rigour  of  winter  are  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the  musk  ox  ; the  deer  take 
their  flight  into  milder  climates.  The  shores,  however,  are  crowded  with  that  huge  am- 
phibious animal  the  walrus,  in  herds  often  of  200  or  300.  Only  a few  scattered  families 
of  Esquimaux  wander  along  the  shores  and  islands,  passing  often  over  the  ice  from  one  to 
the  other.  They  are  on  the  whole  peaceable  and  friendly,  and  display  no  small  degree 
of  industry,  and  even  ingenuity,  in  providing  for  their  wants,  and  fencing  against  the  rigour 
of  the  climate.  Their  food  consists  entirely  of  wild  animals  whom  they  have  snared  or 
taken,  and  in  these  operations  they  display  l»oth  art  and  courage.  When  they  have  thus 
laid  in  a stock  of  provisions,  they  indulge  most  enormously,  bringing  on  themselves  the 
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distresses  of  repletion,  soon  followed  by  those  of  famine.  The  skins  of  captured  anima 
particularly  deer,  skilfully  fitted  to  the  shape,  afford  rich  and  warm  clothing  sufficient 
defend  them  against  the  extreme  cold.  Their  summer  habitations  are  tents  framed  of  £ 
skins  of  deer,  with  the  bones  of  large  animals  serving  as  posts ; but  the  winter  houses  a 
most  singularly  constructed  without  any  other  material  except  snow.  This  substanc 
when  duly  hardened  by  the  first  cold  of  winter,  is  cut  into  slabs,  which  are  put  togetb 
so  skilfully  as  to  form  structures  of  a conical  shape,  that  remain  durable  till  melted  by  ti 
heat  of  the  following  summer.  Each  apartment  is  accommodated  with  a lamp  fed  wii 
the  blubber  of  the  walrus  or  seal ; and  which  serves  at  once  for  light,  heat,  and  cooker; 
It  preserves  immediately  around  it  a temperature  of  33°  ; but  on  the  bench  round  tl 
wall,  where  the  inmates  sit  and  sleep,  it  does  not  exceed  23°:  and  they  are  preserved  froi 
the  cold  only  by  large  quantities  of  clothing. 

5811.  Captain  Ross,  in  his  late  gallant  and  adventurous  voyage,  has  explored  a larg 
extent  of  the  northern  coast  of  America,  and  found  it  distinguished  by  several  remarkab 
and  important  features.  This  coast,  commencing  at  the  south-western  point  of  Melril 
Peninsula,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Frozen  Strait,  extends  north-west  to  about  lat.  68°  N.  an 
long.  93°  W.  Here  it  narrows  into  an  isthmus,  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  broad,  tw 
thirds  of  which  space  is  occupied  by  a chain  of  freshwater  lakes.  The  land  then  extent 
on  each  side,  enclosing  two  spacious  gulfs,  called  the  East  and  West  Seas.  It  then  continui 
to  stretch  northward,  till  it  forms  a very  extensive  peninsula,  reaching  not  less  than  30 
miles  in  each  direction.  The  eastern  coast,  partly  discovered  by  Captain  Parry  in  hi 
third  voyage,  has  been  completely  surveyed  by  Captain  Ross.  It  is  much  broken  b 
deep  inlets  and  rocky  islands  encumbered  with  ice,  and  of  dangerous  navigation ; but  ii 
south-eastern  coast  contains  three  secure  harbours  Felix,  Victory,  and  Sheriff's.  TI 
northern  coast  was  seen  by  Captain  Parry  in  his  first  voyage,  without  his  landing  upon  it 
and  about  80  miles  of  the  north-western  coast  were  explored  by  Commander  Ross : bt 
the  north-western  boundaries  ore  yet  unknown.  The  country,  as  far  north  as  72°,  is  ii 
habited,  and  Captain  Ross  had  communication  with  a very  interesting  tribe  of  natives,  wh 
had  never  before  seen  any  European.  This  peninsula,  with  the  isthmus  and  the  territor 
along  the  newly-explored  coast,  were  named  by  the  discoverer  Boothia , after  the  individu; 
who  had  chiefly  enabled  him  to  equip  the  expedition.  Commander  Ross  also  sailed  wev 
ward  along  the  American  coast  to  Ion.  99°  W.,  lat.  70°  N.,  where  he  was  only  150  mih 
from  the  nearest  known  point  of  Cape  Tumagain. 

5812.  Another  line  of  discutery  was  traced  by  Hcarne,  under  a commission  by  the  Hue 
son’s  Bay  Company,  from  Fort  Churchill  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  It  cor 
sisted  of  an  extensive  plain  diversified  by  a chain  of  comparatively  small  lakes,  to  which  f 
gave  the  names  of  Cossed,  Snowbird,  Pike,  Pesliew,  and  Cogead.  The  natives  arc  of  It 
dian  race,  much  ruder  than  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom  they  wage  a most  cruel  warfare 
They  subsist  solely  by  hunting,  and  proceed  on  the  usual  system  of  savages,  devouring  a 
enormous  quantity  of  food  when  it  is  abundant,  and  thus  exposing  themselves  to  interva 
of  cruel  famine.  The  severest  labour,  and  es|)ecially  that  of  carrying  heavy  burdens  o 
their  long  journeys,  is  devolved  on  the  wives,  who  are  supplied  also  with  very  scanty  fan 
As  they  are  thus  a source  of  wealth,  the  husband  anxiously  increases  the  number,  and  tli 
he  attains  by  exertions  of  bodily  strength,  for  whoever  can  overcome  another  in  wrestling 
may  at  once  seize  on  his  wife ; and  stout  wrestlers  thus  sometimes  accumulate  five  or  sir 
At  the  end  of  the  long  northern  plain  is  a ridge  of  stony  mountains  of  difficult  ascent,  b« 
yond  which  is  the  considerable  stream  of  the  Coppermine  River  flowing  into  the  Norther 
Ocean.  The  mine,  however,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  having  probably  been  exhausts 
affords  now  only  a very  scanty  supply  of  the  metal. 

58 1 8.  Captain  FratUclin  afterwards,  by  another  route,  descended  the  Coppermine  River,  an 
explored  abate  six  degrees  of  the  coast  to  the  eastward . His  career  terminated  at  Cape  Tun 
again,  about  150  miles  westward  of  the  farthest  point  explored  by  Commander  Ross.  Thi 
nearest  the  river  is  well  covered  with  vegetation ; but  all  the  rest  exhibits  the  most  drcai 
and  inhospitable  aspect,  being  composed  only  of  a series  of  trap  rocks  w hich  cover  with  tin- 
debris  the  intervening  valleys.  It  is  broken  into  deep  gulfs  to  the  principal  of  wiiich  wei 
given  the  names  of  Coronation,  Bathurst,  and  Melville.  Along  the  coast,  with  a narro 
channel  intervening,  extend  a range  of  rocky  and  barren  islands  the  principal  of  which,  a 
eminent  British  characters  were  named  Bercns,  Moore,  Lawford,  Home,  Jameson,  Gou 
bum,  Elliot,  and  Cockbum.  The  whole  country,  for  a considerable  distance  inland,  a*  w*i 
fatally  experienced  by  Captain  Franklin,  is  of  the  most  dreary  character,  affording  suppo 
only  to  a few  arctic  animals  and  nothing  which  can  serve  as  human  food,  except  a spcct> 
of  lichen  called  tripe  de  rochet  which  yields  only  a scanty  and  miserable  nutriment. 

5814.  Farther  to  the  west,  a chain  of  large  lakes,  receiving  numerous  rivers,  reaches  in  an  oblique  line  fro 
the  Winnipeg  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  first  is  the  Athahascs  Athapescow,  or  Lake  of  the  Hills  • i 
elongated  body  of  water,  reaching  from  west  to  east,  900  miles  in  length  by  16  or  1H  in  breadth.  Its  north*- 
shores  consist  of  lofty  primitive  rock,  while  the  opposite  bank  is  mostly  either  alluvial  or  sandy.  The  count 
between  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Chepewyan  la  occupied  by  the  t ree  or  Kniatineaux  Indians,  a tnt<  now  i 
duced  to  about  500,  who  wander  over  a region  of  about  50,000  square  miles.  Hit*  influence  of  the  Englt 
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ba»  put  an  end  to  internal  war  ; but  it  ha«  introduced  a habit,  perhaps  more  baneful,  the  inordinate  use  of 
spirits.  For  this  they  exchange  all  the  Ain  which  they  are  able  to  collect ; and  whenever  they  have  thus 
obtained  a quantity  of  rum,  a scene  of  continued  intoxication  ensues,  till  it  is  consumed.  The  purchaser, 
however,  still  manifests  the  thoughtless  generosity  of  the  savage  character,  by  sharing  It  liberally  with  his 
companions,  only  assuming,  while  he  deals  it  out,  an  air  of  superiority,  and  indulging  in  extravagant  boasts  : 
this  people  continue  also,  unless  under  strong  temptation,  tolerably  honest  The  females  arc  by  no  means  so 
hardly  treated  as  among  the  more  easterly  tribes  : though  not  admitted  to  eat  with  their  lords,  they  are  only 
subjected  to  the  ordinary  labours  of  their  sex.  Their  conduct,  however,  is  not  always  blameless,  and  their 
frailties  are  only  punished  by  a hearty  beating;  while  the  numerous  race  of  half  breeds  prove  an  extensive 
Irregular  connection  with  Europeans.  They  nave  a singularly  complex  mythology,  and  are  much  imposed 
upon  by  an  artftil  race  of  conjurers.  The  Stone  Indians,  who  inhabit  towards  the  southern  shoae  of  the 
Athabasca,  are  a taller  and  a handsomer  race,  of  a bolder  and  fiercer  character.  They  maintain  the  original 
creed,  that  all  animals,  being  created  for  the  use  of  man,  ought  to  be  equally  shared  among  all:  and  this 
creed  they  take  every  opportunity  of  enforcing.  The  European  traders,  whose  views  are  very  different,  arc 
thus  often  brought  into  serious  collision  with  their  rude  neighbours.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  level  plain 
the  people  arc  subject  to  goitres,  the  scourge  of  alpine  regions ; a circumstance  which  favours  the  belief  that 
this  cruel  malady  is  caused  by  calcareous  impregnations,  which  abound  In  many  of  the  rivulets.  On  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  this  lake,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  have  erected  Fort  Chepewyan,  so  named 
from  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  neighbouring  country.  It  serves  as  a receptacle  for  the  furs  which  are 
collected  In  considerable  quantity  from  this  race,  who  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  240  in  number.  Their 
appearance  is  singular,  with  broad  faces  and  projecting  cheek-bones  ; they  are  persevering  incorrigible  beg- 
gars, yet  tolerably  honest,  and  so  deeply  imbued  with  national  pride,  that,  while  they  give  to  other  nations 
their  proper  names,  they  call  themselves,  by  way  of  eminence,  * the  people.'’  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Great 
Bear  Lake  form  the  tennination  of  this  vast  northern  chain.  The  former  being  250  miles  long  bv  an  average 
breadth  of  50,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  northern  lakes,  and  only  surpassed  in  America  by  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron.  Its  northern  shore  is  skirted  by  well-wooded  hiUa  rising  gently  from  the  margin  of  the  water  : and 
above  which  some  rocky  peaks  appear.  Fort  ltcsolution  has  been  erected  on  its  soutnem,  and  Fort  Provi- 
dence on  a deep  bay  of  its  northern  shore.  The  Unigjah  or  Peace  River.  having  received  the  Athabasca  soon 
after  it  issues  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  flows  into  Slave  Lake.  Thence  it  emerges  under  the  name  of 
Mackenzie  Kiver,  and  pursues  a broad  and  majestic  course  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  it  reaches  in  about 
G*1  north  Ut  Great  Bear  take  is  not  upon  but  to  the  east  of  it,  and  connected  by  the  channel  of  Great  Hear 
Lake  River.  Bear  Lake  may  be  about  200  miles  in  each  direction,  but  it  is  of  so  irregular  a form,  and  so 
deeply  indented  by  large  peninsulas,  that  it  does  not  cover  nearly  the  same  surface  as  Slave  Lake.  Lying 
between  65°  and  67°,  it  has  an  entirely  changed  aspect  and  climate  , and  displays  all  the  rigours  of  an  arctic 
region.  The  ground  is  clothed  only  with  stunted  firs,  and  traversed  by  numerous  herds  of  rein-deer.  The 
Copper,  the  Hare,  and  the  Dog-ribbed  Indians  arc  the  tribes  by  whom  this  quarter  is  frequented.  On  the 
whole,  they  much  resemble  the  Chepcwyans,  but  are  of  a more  amiable  and  friendly  disposition.  Their 
humanity  and  faithful  attachment  were  experienced  by  the  recent  travellers  on  occasions  of  extreme  distress. 
Fort  Franklin  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  Fort  Enterprise  on  Point  Lake,  which  lies  to  the  eastward,  have 
acquired  celebrity  as  places  of  preparation  and  of  refuge  before  and  after  the  perilous  voyages  performed 
along  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

5815.  The  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  which  bounds  America,  after  being  unknown  for  so 
many  ages,  has  been  recently  explored  for  the  space  of  35  degree  of  longitude  westward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  The  first  portion,  surveyed  by  Dr.  Richardson,  extends 
between  that  and  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  comprises  20  degrees.  This  coast  stretches  in  a 
comparatively  uniform  line  from  east  to  west,  broken  only  by  two  deep  bays,  to  which  were 
given  the  names  of  Liverpool  and  Franklin  ; while  towards  its  eastern  extremity  there  extends, 
parallel  to  the  coast,  a long  line  of  insular  territory,  which  was  called  Wollaston  Land. 
The  shore  for  a great  extent  is  bordered  by  bold  and  rugged,  though  not  lofty  cliffs,  one 
of  which  is  singularly  perforated,  while  elsewhere  a range  appeared  constantly  on  fire. 
This  last  phenomenon  is  produced  by  the  structure  of  the  rocks,  consisting  of  bituminous 
alum  shale,  the  sulphur  contained  in  which  has  a chemical  action  producing  a constant 
ignition,  w hence  arises  the  formation  of  the  chemical  salt  called  alum,  of  which  this  may  be 
considered  as  a great  natural  manufactory.  Along  the  coast  are  Esquimaux  villages  in 
considerable  numbers ; and  they  are,  on  the  whole,  better  constructed,  and  show  a greater 
progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  than  is  usual  among  this  people.  When  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  the  appearance  of  strangers  was  over,  they  began  to  traffic  with  eagerness ; but  they 
generally  showed  a disposition  to  obtain  goods  if  possible  by  theft  rather  than  by  purchase. 
Captain  Franklin,  indeed,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  was  attacked  by  a numerous 
party  with  such  fury,  that  his  whole  equipment  had  very  nearly  fallen  into  their  hands. 

5816.  The  coast  westicard  of  the  Mackenzie  River  extends  also  in  an  almost  direct  line, 
declining  gradually  to  the  northwards.  It  is  broken  only  by  two  not  very  deep  bays, 
called  Beaufort  and  Camden,  and  diversified  by  a number  of  small  islands.  Navigation, 
however,  is  rendered  gloomy  and  difficult  by  the  masses  of  ice,  either  floating  or  fixed,  which, 
even  in  the  depth  of  summer,  encumber  every  part  of  the  coast.  The  effect  is  increased  by 
the  deep  and  dense  fogs  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  very  generally  involved.  They  are 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  copious  vapours  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  prevented 
from  dispersing  by  the  mountain  range  which  closely  borders  the  coast.  This  range  consists 
of  the  tennination  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which,  after  so  long  a course  across  the  con- 
tinent from  south  to  north,  take  now  a westerly  direction,  and  fall  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  explorers  gave  to  successive  parts  of  it  the  names  of  the  Buckiand  Chain,  the  British 
Chain,  and  to  one  which  occurred  after  passing  the  Russian  frontier  the  name  of  Count 
Roraanzoff,  as  an  eminent  patron  of  discovery.  They  do  not,  however,  rise  into  those 
steep  and  lofty  cliffs  which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Mount  Cony- 
beare,  a conspicuous  peak,  was  found  to  be  only  800  feet  high  ; and  though  the  British  Chain 
was  more  elevated,  there  seems  no  room  to  think  that  it  much  exceeds  2000  feet.  The 
small  bands  of  Esquimaux  met  here  by  Captain  Franklin  required  to  be  cautiously  dealt 
with,  though  they  showed  a peculiar  ignorance  in  regard  to  every  thing  European.  Taking 
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hold  of  the  English  coats,  they  asked  of  what  animal  these  were  the  skins ; they  fastened 
fish-hooks  and  awls  as  ornaments  to  the  nose,  and  stuck  needles,  with  the  same  view,  into 
various  parts  of  their  persons.  Farther  west,  however,  the  natives  were  found  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  beads  and  knives,  not  of  British  manufacture  ; which  had,  it  was  stated,  been 
brought  by  Esquimaux  from  the  westward,  and  received  by  them  from  kabloonas,  or  white 
men  ; these  are,  with  great  probability,  conjectured  to  be  the  Russians.  In  fact,  the  expe- 
dition had  come  within  the  limits  of  that  territory  which  had,  by  treaty,  been  assigned  as 
Russian. 

Subject.  2.  Territories  claimed  by  Russia. 

5817.  By  a contention  concluded  in  1825,  the  146th  degree  of  longitude  was  fixed  as  the 
limit  between  British  and  Russian  America.  This  line  passed  through  regions  then  equally 
unknown  to  both  nations ; and  the  partial  exploration  of  the  Russian  portion  lias  since  been 
made  not  by  Russia  but  by  Britain.  The  expedition  of  Captain  Franklin  passed  this  limit 
by  about  nine  degrees ; in  consideration  of  which,  he  assigned  the  name  of  Count  Romanzotf 
to  a part  of  tlie  Rocky  chain.  Thence  an  unknown  interval  of  nine  degrees  occurs,  termi- 
nating at  Point  Barrow' ; and  the  discovery  from  thence  to  the  western  limit  of  America  at 
Behring's  Strait  has  been  made  almost  exclusively,  first  by  Cook,  and  more  recently  by 
Beechey.  The  boat  sent  by  this  last  navigator  reached  Point  Barrow,  in  71°,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  America  yet  discovered  or  believed  to  exist.  The  cold  was  here  so 
intense,  that  the  boat  was  frozen  in  before  the  end  of  August,  and  it  was  necevsary  to  cut 
through  a quarter  of  a mile  of  ice,  in  order  to  liberate  her.  The  tribe  of  Esquimaux 
here  are  peaceable  and  friendly;  but  at  Cape  Smyth,  to  the  westward,  they  arc  daring  and 
thievish.  The  point  which  Captain  Cook  had  named  Icy  Cape,  and  where  Ids  progress  had 
been  arrested,  was  found  by  Captain  Beechey  quite  free  from  ice  ; it  was  low  and  filled  with 
large  lakes,  so  near  the  sea  that  a boat  could  easily  be  dragged  over  into  them.  The  coast, 
in  proceeding  south-westward,  forms  Cape  Lisburn,  composed  of  low  hills  of  rounded  sand- 
stone, and  Cape  Beaufort,  presenting  cliffs  of  rugged  limestone  and  flint.  The  natives 
here  were  good-humoured  and  friendly.  About  Point  Hope  and  Cape  Thomson,  the  coast 
is  occupied  by  a tribe  of  Esquimaux,  diminutive  and  extremely  poor,  yet  merry  and  hospi. 
table.  The  rocks  composing  Cape  Mulgrave  were  found  not  to  face  the  sea,  as  Cook  had 
supposed,  in  viewing  them  at  a distance,  but  to  be  somewhat  inland,  and  the  interval  filled, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  coast,  by  numerous  small  lakes.  The  natives  are  taller  than  the 
other  Esquimaux,  but  appeared  never  before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Beechey  to  have  seen 
Europeans  : this  was  evident  from  the  alarm  which  they  showed  on  seeing  a gun  discharged 
and  a bird  fall.  They  were  extremely  courteous,  presenting  to  the  English,  as  dainties,  the 
entrails  of  a seal  and  coagulated  blood,  which  they  were  much  disappointed  to  find  not  at  all 
relished.  Kotzebue's  Sound,  so  named  from  the  Russian  navigator  who  discovered  it,  is  a 
spacious  expanse,  which  excited  at  first  much  interest,  from  the  hope  of  its  affording  a 
passage  eastward  across  the  continent ; but  careful  examination  soon  proved  it  to  be  an 
enclosed  gulf.  The  natives  on  being  approached  raised  at  first  loud  cries  of  alarm  and 
distrust;  yet  were  not  long  of  meeting  the  friendly  advances  of  the  Russians.  They 
showed  themselves  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  smoking,  which  they  hnd  learned  from 
the  Tchutchi,  but  had  never  seen  a pair  of  scissors,  which  were  passed  with  wonder  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  applied  successively  to  the  head  of  each  of  the  party.  The  Esquimaux, 
in  short,  were  found  here,  as  in  most  other  places,  an  ugly,  broad-faced,  dirty,  but  merry 
and  good-humoured  race,  not  devoid  of  curiosity  and  intelligence. 

5818.  The  shore  continues  lov,  flat,  and  well  peopled,  till  its  westerly  direction  terminates 
at  Cape  Prince  of  f Coles,  a lofty  peaked  hill,  forming  (he  western  limit  qf  America,  and  which 
is  separated  by  Behring's  Strait,  fifty-two  miles  broad,  from  the  Eastern  Cape  of  Asia,  a bold 
mountainous  promontory,  covered  with  snow  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The  navigator  who 
sails  through  the  middle  of  the  strait  can  distinctly  view  at  once  these  grand  boundaries 
of  the  two  continents.  Beyond  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  American  coast  stretches  south 
by  east  in  an  almost  continued  line,  broken  only  by  the  deep  inlets  of  Norton  Sound  and 
Bristol  Bay.  It  then  shoots  out  into  the  long  narrow  promontory  of  Alaska,  which  reaches 
westward  almost  as  far  as  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  beyond  which  the  coast  bends  very  rapidly 
to  the  eastward.  This  region,  which  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  is  diversified  by 
hills  of  moderate  elevation,  interspersed  by  valleys,  which  in  summer  display  a rich  verdure. 
It  is  occupied  by  the  Tchutchi  and  by  tribes  called  the  Kitegnes  and  the  Konaigues.  The 
Russians  have  a small  fort,  called  Alexandrordtaia,  in  the  interior  of  Bristol  Bay.  The 
peninsula  of  Alashka  is  traversed  by  two  lofty  mountains  one  of  which  is  volcanic.  Near 
the  American  coast,  and  considered  till  lately  as  forming  part  of  it,  is  Nunivak,  a consider- 
able island;  while  westward  from  Norton  Sound,  and  belonging  rather  to  Asia,  is  the 
larger  one  called  St.  Lawrence,  or  Clerke.  Both  are  inhabited,  but  only  by  native  tribes. 
In  the  Sea  of  Behring  arc  three  smaller  islands,  St.  Paul,  St.  George,  and  Sea  Otter,  on 
the  first  two  of  which  the  Russians  have  formed  fishing  establishments.  Even  in  the 
centre  of  the  strait  are  found  three  islets,  called,  by  Beechey,  Ratmanoff,  Krusenstem, 
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and  Fairway,  the  last  on  account  of  the  safe  passage  afforded  between  it  and  the  American 
coast. 

5819.  The  Aleutian  Islands  form  a long  and  numerous  group,  extending  from  the 
peninsula  westward  to  Kamtschatka.  They  appear  to  be  a continuation  of  the  lofty 
volcanic  ranges  which  traverse  these  opposite  regions  of  the  two  continents.  From  almost 
every  island,  steep  and  lofty  peaks  arise  ; and  from  many,  volcanic  fire  is  discharged.  In 
1795,  an  island  was  thrown  up  by  an  eruption  from  beneath  the  sea,  which  continued  to 
increase,  till  in  1807  it  measured  twenty  miles  in  circuit.  The  rugged  surface  of  these 
islands  is  ill  fitted  for  culture,  yet  the  interior  valleys  display  considerable  richness  of  vege- 
tation. But  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  importance  of  the  settlements 
depend  entirely  on  the  vast  shoals  of  fish  and  of  amphibious  animals  with  which  the  sur- 
rounding seas  are  replenished.  The  flesh  of  the  seal  affords  the  chief  supply  of  food ; 
while  the  skins  of  the  sea  otter  form  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  These 
islands  are  inhabited  by  a remarkable  race,  sharing,  in  some  degree,  the  features  and  aspect 
of  the  Mongols  and  Esquimaux.  Considered  os  savages,  they  are  mild  in  their  manners 
and  deportment,  and  display  a considerable  degree  of  industry  and  ingenuity.  They  dwell 
in  large  subterraneous  mansions  (Jig.  944. ) or  rather  villages,  partitioned  into  numerous 

apartments,  and  containing  from 
50  to  100,  or  even  150,  inhabit- 
ants. These  abodes,  covered  with 
turf,  are  almost  on  a level  with 
the  surrounding  country,  from 
which  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  ; so  that  when  two 
of  Captain  Meares's  officers  were 
walking  over  a field,  the  ground 
suddenly  sank  beneath  them,  and 
they  found  themselves,  to  the 
surprise  and  alarm  of  both  par- 
ties, in  the  midst  of  a numerous 
family  busied  in  various  domestic 
occupations.  The  Russians,  who  have  completely  established  themselves  in  these  islands, 
are  charged  by  Krusenstem  with  much  cruelty  and  oppression.  They  divide  these  islands 
into  four  groups; — 1.  The  Aleutians  properly  so  called,  of  which  the  largest  and  most 
populous  is  Attou  ; but  Behring,  though  uninhabited,  is  the  most  extensive,  and  is  noted  for 
the  death  of  the  celebrated  navigator  of  that  name,  who  was  obliged  to  winter  there.  Copper 
Island  contains  a supply  of  that  metal,  from  which  little  or  no  benefit  has  yet  been  derived. 
2.  The  Andreanousky  Islands,  Tanaga,  Kanaga,  Atchy,  &c.,  remarkable  for  the  many  vol- 
canoes which  they  contain.  3.  Rat’s  Islands,  a small  group,  of  which  Kiska  is  the  principal. 
4.  The  Fox  Islands,  the  most  populous  and  important  of  the  groups.  The  chief  are  Oona- 
lashka  and  Ooniraak,  in  which  last  the  Russians  have  a small  garrison  and  a naval  dep6t. 

5820.  From  the  peninsula  of  Alaskka,  the  unde  range  of  coast  claimed  by  Russia  stretches 
west  by  south  about  30°  of  longitude  and  10°  of  latitude,  till  it  touches  on  that  which  has 
been  assigned  to  America.  This  extended  shore  bears  in  general  a bold  and  awful 
aspect ; bordered  wdth  mountainous  steeps  covered  with  dense  primeval  forests,  and  wholly 
uncultivated.  Mounts  St.  Elias  and  Fairweather  are  respectively  17,000  and  15,000  feet 
high,  and  form  the  most  elevated  peaks  in  the  northern  part  of  America.  Yet,  though  the 
spade  or  the  hoe  is  nowhere  employed  upon  this  savage  soil,  it  yields  spontaneously  a 
profusion  of  delicate  berries,  and  the  neighbouring  seas  swarm  with  huge  fish,  whose 
coarse  oleaginous  substance  is  suited  to  the  palates  of  the  rude  inhabitants,  while  their 
skins  supply  at  once  warm  and  beautiful  clothing.  It  is  by  no  means,  therefore,  a desert 
coast,  but  is  bordered  by  populous  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  made  a certain 
progress,  if  not  in  civilisation,  at  least  in  the  arts. 

582 1 . This  coast  is  broken  in  a remarkable  degree  by  bays,  deep  sounds , and  long  islands 
connected,  by  narrow  channels,  with  the  continent  and  with  each  other.  At  the  north-west 
extremity  is  the  Island  of  Kodiak,  about  sixty  miles  long,  which  with  the  smaller  one  of 
Atognak  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Straits  of  Cheligoff.  The  natives  are  robust, 
active,  and  well  skilled  in  all  the  arts  connected  with  fishery.  Their  boats,  almost  entirely 
covered  with  leather,  display  great  ingenuity  in  their  construction.  The  Russians  long  made 
the  port  of  St.  Paul  in  this  island  the  chief  seat  of  their  trade  with  north-western  America ; 
and,  finding  the  natives  extremely  serviceable,  have  removed  great  numbers  of  them  to  the 
settlements  formed  along  the  coast. 

5S22.  To  the  west  of  Kodiak  is  a long  inlet , which  receives  the  name  of  Cook , by  whom  it 
was  explored,  and  a little  beyond  is  Prince  William's  Sound,  the  head  of  which,  almost 
touching  that  of  the  inlet,  encloses  a large  peninsula.  The  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  districts  are  a peculiar  race  (figs.  945,  946.),  square,  stout,  with  large  heads, 
broad  flat  faces,  and  hooked  noses.  They  are  clothed  in  long  frocks  or  robes  of  the  skins 
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of  sea  and  land  animals,  usually  with  the  hair  outwards ; and  they  have  their  noses  and 

upper  lips  perforated,  and  un- 
couth ornaments  stuck  into  them. 
The  sound  is  described  by  Van- 
couver as  containing  numerous 
harbours,  but  all  rendered  more 
or  less  unsafe  by  concealed  rocks 
or  shoals.  The  Russians  have 
Rod  a,  a small  factory  on  the 
western  side  of  Cook’s  Inlet,  and 
Fort  Alexander,  a larger  one  at 
its  head,  within  the  peninsula. 

5823.  The  coast  from  Prince 
William's  Sovn/l  extends  in  an 
almost  continued  line  south-east,  with  only  the  small  opening  of  Admiralty  Bay.  It  is, 
however,  very  bold  and  lofty,  distinguished  by  the  colossal  peaks  of  Elias  and  Fairweather. 
The  Russians  have  here  a considerable  factory,  called  Yakouat. 

5824.  At  the  termination  of  this  territory  commences  a numerous  archipelago  of  large 
islands  extending  in  front  of  the  coast.  To  the  principal  ones  have  been  given  the  names  of 
George  III.,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  York,  and  Admiralty.  Each  of  these  islands  has 
smaller  ones  near  it,  sometimes  considered  as  forming  with  it  a separate  group  or  archi- 
pelago. 'Through  the  labyrinth  of  winding  channels  formed  by  these  numerous  islands 
Vancouver  made  a most  laborious  search,  in  hopes  of  finding  among  them  the  long  sought- 
for  passage  into  Hudson's  Bay  or  the  Atlantic ; but  he  finally  ascertained  that  it  was  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  this  quarter  of  America.  The  Russians,  on  George  III.'s  Isle,  which 
they  call  Baranoff,  have  erected  New  Archangel,  which  they  make  the  capital  of  all  their 
settlements  in  America.  It  is  only,  however,  a large  village  of  about  1000  inhabitants ; 
and  not  only  the  private  houses,  but  the  fortifications  and  public  buildings,  are  constructed 
entirely  of  wood,  though  neat  and  well  kept.  The  management  of  the  trade  at  this  and  the 
other  posts  has  been  injudiciously  vested  by  the  Russian  government  in  an  exclusive  com- 
pany resident  at  Irkutsk.  The  grand  object  of  their  trade  is  to  collect  the  skins  of  the 
sea  otter  for  the  market  of  Canton,  where  they  ore  in  very  extensive  demand.  Previous  to 
1780,  a single  skin  was  known  to  bring  from  50  to  100  piastres.  The  activity,  however, 
with  which  the  trade  was  soon  after  prosecuted,  brought  so  large  a supply,  that  in  1 790, 
the  price  had  fallen  to  15  piastres,  and  it  has  since  been  constantly  on  the  decline.  Cha- 
belski,  a Russian  traveller,  quoted  by  M.  Balbi,  estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  furs 
drawn  by  Russia  from  her  North  American  possessions  at  40,0001.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  only  the  coast  here  is  held  as  belonging  to  Russia ; the  interior  territory,  under  the 
titles  of  New  Norfolk  and  New  Cornwall,  has  been  adjudged  to  Britain,  by  whom,  how- 
ever, it  is  scarcely  at  all  knowrn  or  occupied. 

5825.  In  connection  with  the  other  Russian  settlements,  we  may  mention  Bodega,  on  the 
coast  of  New  California,  some  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  Though  this  coast  belongs 
indisputably  to  Mexico,  yet  that  government  seems  not  to  have  obstructed  Russia  in  placing 
this  station  upon  its  unoccupied  boundary  ; and  though  it  be  small,  and  destitute  of  a good 
harbour,  it  affords  the  means  of  carrying  on  a considerable  trade  with  California. 

Subsect.  3.  Territory  claimed  by  the  United  Stales. 

5826.  The  region  exten/ling  westward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and 
lying  between  42~  and  49^  of  north  latitude,  has  by  discovery  and  treaty  been  assigned 
to  the  United  States.  Besides  the  great  eastern  boundary,  an  intermediate  range  crosses 
it  from  south  to  north,  supposed  by  Mr.  Darby  to  be  a prolongation  of  the  Californian 
mountains.  Its  surface  is  thus  very  rugged ; to  compensate  for  which,  the  climate,  as  often 
liappcns  on  the  western  coasts  of  continents,  is  about  7°  milder  than  the  eastern  states  under 
the  same  latitude.  The  leading  geographical  feature  in  this  territory  is  the  river  Columbia. 
It  rises  amid  the  most  rugged  steeps  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about  latitude  54°,  and 
after  a north- north-west  course  of  above  1000  miles,  falls  into  the  Northern  Pacific  in  about 
lat.  46u.  In  this  progress  it  receives  from  the  right  bank,  first,  Clarke's  River,  after  a 
course  of  500  miles  ; then  Lewis  River,  which,  having  flowed  already  800  miles  has  a claim 
to  be  considered  as  the  principal  stream ; lastly,  from  the  south,  the  Multnoomah,  the  extent 
of  whose  course  is  yet  undetermined.  In  crossing  the  secondary  mountain  chain,  this 
stream  forms  several  violent  cataracts,  and  passe*  through  long  narrows,  in  which  the  current 
rolls  with  furious  agitation. 

5827.  The  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia , of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Clatsops,  the  Chinnooks,  and  the  Chillamuks,  exist  in  a very  rude  state  of  society. 
They  do  not  cultivate  the  ground,  but  derive  their  subsistence  solely  from  hunting  and  from 
fishing,  which  they  practise  with  considerable  dexterity  in  boats:  these,  though  composed 
only  of  a single  tree,  will  contain  thirty  or  even  fifty  persons.  The  skins  and  furs  which 
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they  collect  are  exchanged  with  European  vessels  for  bad  guns*  copper  kettles*  knives* 
tobacco*  and*  above  all*  white  and  blue  beads*  which  form  their  most  valued  ornaments. 
These  articles  afford  materials  for  a trade  with  the  upper  nations*  whom  they  meet  once 
a year  at  the  falls  of  the  Columbia.  These  tribes,  however  rude,  studiously  seek  to  em- 
bellish their  persons*  but  in  a most  fantastic  and  preposterous  manner*  by  keeping  the 
forehead  compressed  in  infancy  with  an  instrument  which,  if  successful*  causes  a straight 
line  to  run  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  nose.  With  this  form*  and  with 
a thick  coating  of  grease  and  filth,  the  Clatsop  young  female  becomes  one  of  the  most 
hideous  objects  in  existence.  Vet  when  adorned  with  bears’  claws*  copper  bracelets,  white 
and  blue  beads*  she  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  attraction  ; and  it  is  painful  to  add,  that  the 
men  carry  on  the  most  unblushing  traffic  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  whom  they  offer 
as  the  medium  of  trade*  the  return  for  presents  and  services.  This  dishonourable  practice 
prevails  generally  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains*  as  well  as  the  flattening  of  the  fore- 
head* from  which  the  other  tribes  give  them  the  name  of  Flatheads. 

5828.  The  coast  northward  from  the  Columbia*  like  that  still  farther  north,  is  faced  by 
numerous  islands , the  principal  of  which*  called  by  the  joint  names  of  Quadra  and 
Vancouver,  is  about  150  miles  long.  This  coast,  like  that  of  the  continent,  is  lofty,  crowned 
with  immense  woods,  and  the  rocky  shores  are  beaten  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  with 
a fury  through  which  whole  forests  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  extended  along  the  shore. 
The  ground  is  wholly  uncultivated  ; but  it  yields  spontaneously  an  abundance  of  the  most 
delicious  berries,  onions,  and  other  roots.  The  chief  supplies,  however,  are  derived  from 
the  ocean,  which  abounds  in  an  extraordinary  degree  with  fish  of  every  size  and  species. 
The  smaller  kinds  serving  for  food  are  taken  in  abundauce  by  merely  passing  through  the 
water  a long  rake  with  pointed  teeth : this  work  is  left  to  the  lower  ranks ; while  the  chiefs 
undertake  the  nobler  task  of  combating  the  whale,  the  sea  lion,  and  the  otter,  whose  skins 
supply  them  with  rich  and  beautiful  robes.  Each  tribe  inhabits  a particular  cove,  or  island, 
and  is  ruled  by  a chief,  who  maintains  a very  considerable  degree  of  savage  pomp.  Wicananish 
was  found  by  Meares  occupying  a house  or  palace,  consisting  of  a huge  square  apartment, 
in  which  his  whole  household,  of  800  persons,  sat*  ate,  and  slept.  The  door-posts  and 
the  rafters  were  supported  by  gigantic  wooden  images  rudely  carved  and  painted,  and  the 
whole  apartment  was  studiously  adorned  with  festoons  of  human  skulls.  The  royal  family 
occupied  a raised  platform  at  one  end,  on  which  were  placed  the  chests  of  treasure  and 
other  valuable  effects.  Their  repasts  consisted  of  enormous  quantities  of  blubber,  fish  oil,  and 
fish  soup.  The  people  (fgs.  947.  and  948.)  have  the  usual  American  features,  with  com- 
plexions tolerably  fair ; but  these  they  studiously 
disfigure  by  stripes  of  red  ochre  and  streams  of 
fish  oil,  mingled  sometimes  with  a species  of 
glittering  black  sand.  Some  of  the  tribes  dis- 
play extreme  ferocity,  and  on  the  whole  they 
are  suspected  of  cannibalism,  human  heads  and 
hands  being  both  displayed  as  trophies  and 
offered  for  sale.  Yet,  when  a friendly  intercourse 
was  once  established,  their  manners  were  found 
peculiarly  mild,  courteous,  and  engaging.  The 
subjects  of  one  chief  were  estimated  at  1 3,000 ; 
of  another,  at  10,000 : so  that  the  population  of 
itoma*  c*  kootxa  com.  the  whole  coast  must  be  very  considerable. 


% Chap.  V. 

MEXICO. 

5829.  Mexico  is  an  extensive  and  noble  territory,  forming  the  greater  part  of  that  vast 
tract  of  land  which  connects  together  Northern  and  Southern  America.  Originally  a 
native  empire,  afterwards  the  principal  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalties,  it  is  now  a great 
independent  republic.  It  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  extending  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  which  was,  in  some  degree,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  ; but 
as  Guatemala,  to  the  southward  of  Mexico  Proper,  was  always  a separate  intendency,  and 
has  now  erected  itself  into  an  independent  republic,  it  seems  fairly  to  claim  a short  separate 
notice. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

5830.  The  outline  of  Mexico  is  so  vague  and  irregular  that  its  general  dimensions  of 
length  and  breadth  are  not  easily  determined.  The  southern  extremity  is  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  of  Tehuantepec,  where  the  two  coasts  approximate  to  within  about  125  miles  of 
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each  other,  and  then,  diverging,  form  the  large  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Thence  the  coast 
continues  in  a long  oblique  line  from  south-west  to  north-east,  till  it  reaches  Cape 
St.  Francisco  in  38°  N.  latitude,  where  is  the  farthest  settlement  that  has  been  formed  by  the 
Spaniards,  though  their  claim  extends  to  Cape  Mendocino,  in  lat.  42°.  The  length,  even 
if  measured  in  a line  due  north,  would  give  22°,  or  1540  miles;  but  in  the  oblique 
direction  it  would  be  much  greater,  probably  2200  or  2300  miles.  The  breadth  varies 
exceedingly.  At  the  main  centre  of  the  empire,  from  Acapulco  to  Vera  Cruz,  Humboldt, 
after  careful  measurements,  reckons  it  at  4°  16*  7",  or  very  nearly  300  miles.  In  the  rude 
regions  to  the  north,  it  is  more  than  triple,  at  least  if  we  adhere  to  the  old  boundary  of  the 
Rio  Salinas,  prolonged,  we  suppose,  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Red  River.  The  United 
States,  however,  contend  that  the  Rio  del  Norte,  winding  in  conformity  with  the  line  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  would  present  a much  neater  and  more  precise  boundary ; but  the 
Mexicans  have  not  yet  opened  their  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  on  arrangement  which  would 
deprive  them  of  23,000  square  miles  of  territory.  Humboldt  computes  the  whole  surface 
of  Mexico  at  948,000  square  miles,  of  which  under  the  temperate  zone  are  688,000,  and 
under  the  torrid  zone  260,000.  This  last  division  includes  all  the  ancient  empire  of  Monte- 
zuma, with  all  that  part  of  Mexico  that  has  hitherto  been  valuable  or  productive ; indeed, 
all  that  is  considered  ns  strictly  Mexico. 

5831.  The  mtface  of  Mexico  is  elevated,  composing  part  of  that  vast  ridge  which  runs 
along  the  whole  continent  of  America  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  and  which  in  the  south 
is  called  the  Andes  or  Cordilleras,  and  in  the  north  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the 
middle  part  the  chain  presents  a broad  table-land,  from  6000  to  8000  feet  in  height,  thus 
equalling  Mont  St.  Bernard,  and  others  of  the  most  remarkable  summits  of  the  old  con- 
tinent. This  table-land  is  not,  as  in  Quito  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  an  interval 
between  opposite  ridges,  but  is  the  very  highest  part  of  the  ridge  itself.  In  the  course  of  it, 
indeed,  detached  mountains  occur,  of  which  the  summits  rise  into  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow,  on  a level  almost  with  the  mightiest  of  the  Andes.  Such  are  the  volcanic  peak 

of  Orizaba  (jl$g.  950.),  Popocatepetl, 
(Jig.  951.),  and  Toluca.  But  these 
are  merely  insulated  heights  or 
chains,  running  in  a different  direc- 
tion from  the  general  ridge,  and 
presenting  few  interruptions  to 
that  continuous  level,  as  smooth 
almost  as  the  ocean,  which  extends 
for  upwards  of  1500  miles  from  one 
extremity  of  Mexico  to  the  other. 

5832.  The  fertility  of  this  tx*s<  table 
plain  varies  with  its  elevation.  The 
summit  is  absolutely  devoid  of  vege- 
tation, not  from  the  severity  of  the 
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climate,  which  belongs  only  to  the  temperate  sone,  but  from  the  absence  of  moisture,  oc- 
casioned, as  Humboldt  conceives, 
by  the  force  with  which  the  rays  of 
the  sun  strike  on  this  open  plain,  the 
absence  of  trees,  and  the  porous 
nature  of  the  rocks,  which  causes  the 
water  to  filtrate  down  to  the  lower 
regions.  On  this  high  arid  plain, 
muriate  of  soda  and  other  saline 
substances  exist  in  extraordinary 
abundance,  and  give  to  it  a resem- 
blance to  Thibet  and  the  saline 
steppes  of  central  Asia.  Yet  a 
great  part  of  New  Spain  must 
rank  with  the  most  fertile  regions 
of  the  earth.  As  soon  as  it  begins 


to  slope  down  towards  the  sea,  it  becomes  exposed  to  humid  winds  and  frequent  fogs ; 
and  a vegetation  of  uncommon  strength  and  beauty  is  nourished  by  these  aqueous 
vapours.  The  descent,  suddenly  becoming  rapid,  terminates  in  the  narrow  plain  along 
the  sea-coast,  a tract  in  which  the  richest  tropical  productions  spring  up  with  a luxu- 
riance scarcely  to  be  paralleled.  Yet  while  the  climate  is  thus  prolific  of  vegetation 
in  the  finest  and  most  gigantic  forms,  it  is  almost  fatal  to  animal  life ; two  consequences 
which,  according  to  Humboldt,  are  in  this  climate  almost  inseparable.  The  Spaniards,  terri- 
fied by  the  pestilential  air,  have  made  this  plain  only  a passage  to  the  higher  districts, 
where  even  the  native  Indians  chose  rather  to  support  themselves  by  laborious  cultivation, 
than  to  descend  into  the  plains,  where  every  luxury  of  life  is  poured  forth  in  ample  and 
spontaneous  profusion.  The  slope  by  which  the  table-land  descends  to  the  Mexican  coast 
is  so  steep  that,  till  the  road  very  recently  constructed,  no  species  of  carriage  was  able  to 
ascend.  Between  the  western  coast  and  the  table-land  intervene  four  long  and  steep 
ridges,  which  are  difficult  to  traverse.  Hence  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  had  been  effected  solely  on  the  backs  of  mules. 
Another  great  commercial  disadvantage  of  Mexico  is,  that  its  eastern  coast,  against  which 
the  trade-winds  are  continually  driving  an  accumulation  of  sand,  are  destitute  of  a tingle 
harbour ; for  this  name,  according  to  H umboldt,  cannot  be  given  to  that  most  dangerous 
of  all  anchorages,  which  is  found  at  Vera  Crux.  The  western  coast,  indeed,  has,  in  Acapulco 
and  San  Bias,  two  of  the  most  magnificent  ports  in  the  world  j but  the  coast,  exposed  to 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  is,  for  several  months  of  the  year,  rendered  unapproachable 
by  tempests. 

5833.  The  rivers  of  New  Spain  are  not  important.  The  Rio  del  Norte,  indeed,  may 
have  a course  of  1400  miles,  and  that  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  on  the  west,  may  be  about  h.tlf 
that  length  ; but  these  streams,  flowing  along  the  foot  of  rugged  mountains,  and  through 

desert  and  savage  tracts,  are  at  present  of  no  com- 
mercial value.  The  rivers  of  tropical  Mexico  are 
mere  torrents,  which  rush  down  from  its  table-  land, 
and,  from  the  structure  of  the  country,  reach  the  sea 
after  a short  course.  They  pour  down  remarkable 
waterfalls,  among  which  that  of  Regia  (fig-  95i.), 
broken  by  volcanic  rocks,  and  fringed  with  noble 
trees,  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  the 
world. 

5834.  The  lakes  of  Mexico  are  very  numerous,  and 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  others,  of  vast  extent, 
which  formerly  covered  a much  larger  proportion  of 
' this  lofty  plain.  The  valley  of  Mexico  is  covered 
with  small  lakes,  which  occupy  nearly  a fourth  of  its 
surface ; but  the  only  one  on  a very  great  scale  is 
that  of  Chapala,  in  New  Galicia,  which  Humboldt 
estimates  to  contain  an  area  of  about  1300  square 
miles. 
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5835.  7n  the  Old  World,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  day  slate  often  form  the  central 
ridges  of  the  mountain  chains ; but  in  the  Cordilleras  of  America  these  rocks  seldom  ®PP'**r 
at  the  surface,  bring  covered  by  masses  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  basalt,  ob- 
sidian, and  other  rocks  of  the  same  class.  The  coast  of  Acapulco  is  composed  of  granite; 
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and  as  wc  ascend  towards  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  we  see  it  rise  through  the  porphyry  for 
the  last  time  between  Zumpango  and  Sopilote.  Farther  to  the  east,  in  the  province  of 
Oaxaca,  granite  and  gneiss  occur  in  the  extensive  elevated  plains,  traversed  by  veins  of 
quartz  containing  gold.  The  geognostical  relations  of  the  secondary  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, and  gypsum,  met  with  in  Mexico,  are  very  imperfectly  understood. 

5836.  Mexican  Volcanoes.  — In  Mexico  appears  to  commence  the  great  chain  of  volcanic 
mountains,  which  extends  with  little  interruption  from  lat.  24°  N.  to  lat.  2°  S.  The 
most  northern  volcanic  rocks  in  this  country  occur  near  the  town  of  Durango,  in  lat.  24°, 
long.  104°;  but  no  active  volcanoes  are  met  with  until  we  reach  the  parallel  of  the  city  of 
Mexico;  and  here,  nearly  in  the  same  line,  five  occur,  so  placed  that  they  appear  derived 
from  a fissure  traversing  Mexico  from  W.  to  E.,  in  a direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
great  mountain  chain,  which,  extending  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  forms  the  great  table-land  of 
Mexico.  The  most  eastern  of  these,  that  of  Tuxtla,  is  situated  a few  miles  west  of  Vera 
Cruz.  It  had  a considerable  eruption  in  1793,  the  ashes  of  which  were  carried  as  far  as 
Perote,  a distance  of  57  leagues.  In  the  same  province,  but  farther  to  the  west,  occur  the 
volcano  Orizaba,  the  height  of  which  is  17, OCX)  feet,  and  the  peak  of  Popocatepetl,  880  feet 
higher,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  New  Spain.  The  latter  is  continually  burning,  though  for 
several  centuries  it  has  ejected  from  its  crater  only  smoke  and  ashes.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  city  of  Mexico  are  the  volcanoes  of  Jorullo  and  Colima.  The  height  of  the  latter 
is  estimated  at  about  9000  feet.  It  frequently  throws  up  smoke  and  ashes,  but  has  not 
been  known  to  eject  lava.  The  volcano  of  Jorullo,  situated  between  Colima  and  the  city 
of  Mexico,  is  much  more  recent  than  the  others  ; for  it  is  known  to  have  made  its  appear- 
ance so  late  as  the  year  1759.  In  the  month  of  June,  of  that  year,  according  to  Humboldt,  a 
subterraneous  noise  was  heard  in  the  district  of  Jorullo.  Hollow  sounds  of  the  most  fright- 
ful nature  were  accompanied  by  frequent  earthquakes,  which  succeeded  each  other  for 
from  fifty  to  sixty  days,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  From 
the  beginning  of  September  every  thing  seemed  to  announce  the  complete  re-establishment 
of  tranquillity,  when,  in  the  night  of  the  28th  and  29th,  the  horrible  subterraneous  noise 
recommenced.  The  affrighted  Indians  fled  to  the  mountains.  A tract  of  ground,  from  three 
to  four  square  miles  in  extent , rose  up  in  the  shape  of  a bladder.  The  boundaries  of  this  con- 
vulsion are  still  distinguishable  from  the  fractured  strata.  The  malpays  or  volcanic  ground 
near  its  edges  is  only  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  old  level  of  the  plain,  called  Las  Playas  de 
Jorullo ; but  the  convexity  of  the  ground  thus  thrown  up  increases  progressively  towards  the 
centre  to  a height  of  524  feet.  Those  who  witnessed  this  great  event  from  the  mountains 
assert,  that  flames  were  seen  to  issue  forth  for  an  extent  of  more  than  half  a league,  that  frag- 
ments of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  vast  heights,  and  that  through  a dense  cloud  of  ashes 
lighted  up  by  volcanic  fire,  the  softened  surface  of  the  earth  was  seen  to  swell  like  an  agi- 
tated sea.  The  rivers  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro  precipitated  themselves  info  the  burning 
chasms.  Eruptions  of  mud,  and  especially  strata  of  clay,  enveloping  balls  of  decomposed 
basalt  in  concentrical  layers,  appear  to  indicate  that  subterraneous  water  had  no  small  share 
in  producing  this  striking  phenomenon.  Thousands  of  small  cones,  from  six  to  ten  feet 
in  height,  called  by  the  natives  homitos  (furnaces)  issued  forth  from  the  malpays,  having 
still  a temperature  of  212°  Fahr.  Each  small  cone  is  a fumarole,  from  which  a thick 
vapour  ascends  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  In  many  of  them  a sub- 
terraneous noise  is  heard,  which  appears  to  announce  the  proximity  of  a fluid  in  ebul- 
lition. In  the  midst  of  the  furnaces,  six  large  masses,  elevated,  from  800  to  1600  feet  each, 
above  the  former  level  of  the  plain,  sprang  up  from  a chasm,  which  ranges  from  N.N.E.  to 
S.S.W.  The  most  elevated  of  these  enormous  masses  is  the  great  volcano  of  Jorullo.  It 
is  continually  burning,  and  has  thrown  up  from  its  north  side  an  immense  quantity  of 
scorified  and  basaltic  lavas,  containing  fragments  of  primitive  rocks.  These  great  eruptions 
of  the  central  volcano  continued  till  the  month  of  February,  1760;  since  which  period  they 
have  become  less  frequent 

5837.  The  five  active  volcanoes  just  noticed  appear  to  be  connected  by  a chain  of  inter- 
mediate ones  running  in  a parallel  direction,  and  exhibiting  evident  indications  of  a similar 
origin.  Thus,  Orizaba  is  connected  with  Popocatepetl  by  the  Cofre  de  Perote,  and  w ith 
Jorullo  by  the  extinct  volcano  of  Mexico,  called  Iztaccihuatl ; and  the  geognostical  struc- 
ture of  them  and  all  those  high  mountains  that  rise  above  the  table-land  of  Mexico  on  the 
same  parallel  appears  to  be  the  same,  being  composed  of  trachyte,  from  apertures  in  which 
the  existing  volcanoes  act. 

5838.  The  same  law  prevails  in  the  provinces  of  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  which  lie  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ; but  the  volcanoes  here,  instead  of  being  placed 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  run  parallel  to  it.  In  these  provinces 
no  less  than  twenty-one  active  volcanoes  are  enumerated,  all  of  them  contained  between  lO0 
and  15°  N.  lat.  Those  which  have  been  most  lately  in  a state  of  eruption  are  Los  Fuegos 
of  Guatemala,  Isalco,  Momotombo,  Talica,  and  Bombacho. 

5839.  Ores , $c.  — Tin  ore,  which  occurs  so  abundantly  in  some  districts  in  the  Old 
World,  appears  but  sparingly  in  Mexico.  The  mines  of  Comanja,  w hich  are  situated  in 
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syenite,  afford  veins  of  silver  ore;  and  the  most  copious  mines  in  America,  those  of  Gua- 
naxuato,  ore  situated  in  a vein  of  silver,  which  intersects  a primitive  clay  slate,  passing  into 
talc  slate.  Many  of  the  Mexican  porphyries  are  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  These  rocks  are 
characterised  by  the  general  presence  of  hornblende  and  the  absence  of  quarts  ; and  of  the 
felspars,  the  ryakolite,  or  glassy  felspar,  is  the  most  frequent.  The  rich  gold  mine  of  Villal- 
pando,  near  Guanaxuato,  traverses  a porphyry,  the  basis  of  which  is  allied  to  phonolite,  and  in 
which  hornblende  is  very  rare.  The  veins  of  Zuriapan  traverse  porphyries,  having  a basis  of 
greenstone,  which  rock,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  contains  many  interesting  minerals,  such 
as  inesotype,  stilbite,  tremolite,  asbestos,  green  garnet,  fluor  spar,  chrysoprasc,  fire  opal, 
sulphur,  carbonate  and  chromate  of  lead,  and  orpiment.  The  rich  silver  mines  of  Real  del 
Monte,  Pachuca,  and  Moran  arc  situated  in  porphyry. 

5840.  The  transition  rocks  of  Mexico  which  most  abound  in  ores  are  limestone  and  grey, 
wacke;  the  transition  limestone  affords  ores  of  silver  at  Real  del  Cardonal,  Xacala,  and 
Lomo  del  Toro,  to  the  north  of  Zuriapan  ; and  rich  silver  mines  are  situated  in  the  rocks  of 
the  grey  wacke  group. 

5841.  The  secondary  deposits  most  prolific  in  ores  are  those  of  the  limestone  series: 
thus  we  are  told  that  the  silver  mines  of  the  Real  de  Catorce,  as  well  as  those  of  El  Doc- 
tor and  Xaschi,  near  Zuriapan,  traverse  what  Humboldt  describes  under  the  name  of  alpine 
limestone.  In  that  and  the  formation  named  by  the  same  author  Jura  limestone  are 
situated  the  famous  silver  mines  of  Tasco  and  Tehuilotepec,  in  the  intendency  of  Mexico. 

5842.  The  mean  produce  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  including  the  northern  part  of 
New  Biscay  and  those  of  Oaxaca,  is  estimated  at  about  1,541,015  troy  pounds  of  silver,— 
a quantity  equal  to  two  thirds  of  what  is  annually  raised  from  the  whole  globe,  and  ten  times 
as  much  as  is  furnished  by  all  the  mines  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  Humboldt 
remarks,  the  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  in  gold  is  not  much  greater  than  those  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  ; amounting,  in  ordinary  years,  only  to  4315  troy  pounds. 

5843.  The  silver  obtained  from  the  Mexican  mines  is  extracted  from  different  ores.  Most 
of  it  is  obtained  from  silver  glance,  or  sulphuret  of  silver,  arsenical  grey  silver  ore, 
horn  ore  or  muriate  of  silver,  black  silver  ore,  and  red  silver  ore.  Native  silver  is  useless 
in  the  northern  districts.  In  Mexico  there  are  about  500  towns  or  principal  places, 
which  afford  silver.  These  500  places  comprehend  together  about  3000  mines,  and  there 
ore  between  4000  and  5000  veins  and  other  repositories  of  silver. 

5844.  Copper , iron , lead , anti  mercury  are  also  procured  in  Mexico,  but  in  small 
quantities,  although  there  appears  to  be  no  deficiency  of  the  ores  of  any  of  these  metals. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

5845.  Mexico  naturally  connects  the  vegetation  of  North  and  of  South  America,  though  it 
has  a greater  similarity  with  the  latter  in  its  climate  and  productions;  but  the  mountains 
are  not  so  lofty,  the  great  chain  of  the  Cordilleras  being  twice  interrupted  within  its  limits. 
The  northern  Cordillera  at  Nicaragua  exhibits  the  first  indication  of  depression,  but  again 
rears  itself  for  a time  in  the  province  of  Vcragua,  and  is  there  crowned  with  a very  fine 
plain,  called  the  Table.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  it  breaks  into  detached  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  and  of  the  most  abrupt  and  rugged  formation  ; thence,  proceed- 
ing still  to  the  eastward,  innumerable  sugar-loaf  hills  appear,  not  above  300  or  400  feet 
high,  with  their  bases  surrounded  by  plains  and  savannahs ; and,  finally,  about  Cbagres  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Chorrera  on  the  other,  these  also  disappear  for  a few  miles,  and  the 
country  becomes  almost  uninterruptedly  low  and  flat.  Presently,  however,  the  sugar-loaf 
mountains  again  thicken,  and,  becoming  connected,  form  a small  cordillera,  running  from 
about  opposite  Porto  Bello  to  the  Bay  of  Mandingo  ; where  is  the  second  break.  The  land 
then  continues  low  through  the  province  of  Darien  and  Choco,  and  is  most  abundant  in 
rivers ; those  on  the  north  side  tending  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  or  Darien,  and  those  on  the 
south  to  that  of  St.  Miguel : beyond  which  point  the  cordillera  again  raises  itself  on  an 
extended  scale  and  enters  South  America.  The  vegetation  of  the  isthmus  is  very  luxuriant, 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  like  those  of  other  similar  intertropical  countries.  The  grain  cul- 
tivated is  Rice  and  Indian  Com.  The  Sugar  Cane  is  grown,  but  not  extensively.  Coffee 
and  Cocoa  are  raised  for  domestic  consumption.  The  Caoutchouc  tree,  Milk  tree  (Palo 
tie  Vaca)t  and  Vanilla  plant  abound  in  the  woods.  The  charcoal  made  from  many 
of  the  trees  is  considered  excellent  for  smelting;  and,  as  such,  is  exported  to  Peru, 
atid  is  in  much  request  there.  Some  of  them  yield  very  rich  and  brilliant  dyes,  used  by 
tiie  Indians,  but  not  yet  in  commerce.  The  barks  of  others  arc  medicinal,  or  abound  in 
tannin.  Ink  is  made  both  from  gall-nuts  and  a bush  called  Alsifax,  resembling  the  Caper. 
Many  valuable  resins  are  extracted  from  different  trees ; particularly  one,  distilled  from  the 
bark  of  a tree  called  the  Palo  Santo,  or  holy  tree,  which  is  highly  fragrant,  and  used  both 
as  a remedy  for  disorders  and  to  bum  as  incense.  The  Sty  rax  officinalis  of  Linniru*  is 
very  abundant,  the  gum  extracted  from  it  selling  at  two  dollars  the  pound.  With  the  gum 
flow  ing  from  the  Caoutchouc  tree,  w hile  yet  liquid,  the  inhabitants  manufacture  a sort  of 
watet -proof  cloth,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  this  country;  but  which,  thus  prepared,  is 
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more  uniform,  and  never  cracks.  In  the  vigour  and  varieties  of  its  woods,  the  isthmus 
challenges  competition  with  any  part  of  the  world,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd ; who,  iu  tho 
Transaction*  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  enumerates  no  less  tlmn  ninety-seven 
kinds,  of  which  he  has  communicated  specimens  to  that  institution. 

5846.  The  Mexican  empire,  or  New  Spain,  which  extends  from  lat.  16°  to  lat.  37°,  presents, 
by  reason  of  its  geographical  position,  all  the  modifications  of  climate  which  we  should  find  In 
passing  from  the  Senegal  river  to  Spain,  or  from  the  coasts  of  Malabar  to  Bucharuu  This 
variation  of  climate  is  increased  by  the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  and  by  the  mass  and 
extraordinary  form  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  Upon  the  summit  and  slope  of  the  Cor- 
dillera the  temperature  differs  according  to  the  elevation ; and  it  is  not  the  solitary  peaks 
alone,  whose  summits,  near  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  are  covered  will)  firs  and  oaks  ; 
whole  provinces  produce  spontaneously  alpine  plants;  and  the  agriculturist,  dwelling  in  the 
torrid  zone,  loses  all  his  hopes  of  harvest  from  the  effect  of  frost  or  the  abundance  of 
snow'.  From  this  order  of  tilings,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that,  in  so  mountainous  and 
extensive  a country  as  Mexico,  there  is  an  immense  variety  of  indigenpus  productions, 
and  scarcely  a plant  exists  on  the  globe  which  cannot  be  cultivated  in  some  part  of  New 
Spain.* 

5847.  No  better  idea,  perhaps,  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  vegetation  in  a much  fre- 
quented portion  of  the  empire  can  be  conveyed  than  by  the  journal  of  a German  botanist, 
Schiede,  very  recently  published  in  the  l.inneea , to  which  we  must  beg  to  refer  our  readers 
for  a description  of  the  country  between  Jalapa  and  Mexico. 

5848.  In  New  Spain  the  people  not  only  obtain  an  agreeable  drink  from  the  saccharine 
substance  of  Maize,  Manioc,  Banana,  and  the  pulp  of  some  Mimosas  ; but  they  also  cul- 
tivate a species  of  the  Pine  Apple  family  {Agave  americana)  in  order  to  convert  its  juice  into 
a spirituous  fluid.  Wide  tracts  of  country  present  nothing  but  fields  of  Maguey,  whose 
long,  sliarp,  and  thorny  leaves  contrast  strangely  with  the  glossy  and  tender  texture  of  the 
foliage  of  Bananas.  It  is  not  till  after  eight  years  that  this  plant  shows  signs  of  flower- 
ing, and  affords  the  “ honey  **  (as  it  is  called)  which  is  used  for  making  Pulque.  The  inte- 
rior is  cut  out,  and  the  hollow  continues  for  two  or  three  months  to  afford  daily  a large  quan- 
tity of  sap,  amounting,  sometimes,  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  15  quartillos,  or  375  cubic 
inches,  daily,  for  four  or  five  months.  This  is  the  more  astonishing,  as  the  Agave  plant- 
ations are  always  situated  in  the  most  arid  spots,  where  hardly  any  soil  covers  the  rocks. 
The  culture  of  the  Agave  possesses  many  advantages  over  Maize,  Wheat,  or  Potatoes,  as 
the  plant  is  not  affected  by  the  drought,  frost,  or  hail  which  so  often  prevail  on  the  high 
parts  of  the  Mexican  Cordillera.  The  stalk  perishes  after  flowering,  and  an  immense 
number  of  suckers  spring  up  in  its  place.  The  man  who  plants  30,000  or  40,000  steins  of 
Maguey  is  sure  of  leaving  his  family  rich,  though  it  requires  patience  and  courage  to  per- 
severe in  a culture  which  will  not  be  profitable  in  less  than  fifteen  years.  In  good  soil,  the 
Agave  sends  up  its  flowering  stem  in  five  years ; in  a poor  soil,  not  sooner  than  in  twenty. 
The  “ honey  " or  juice  of  the  Agave  is  a very  pleasant  subacid ; and  ferments  readily,  owing 
to  the  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  properties  that  it  contains.  The  smell,  however,  of  the 
liquor  that  is  obtained,  is  most  putrid  and  disgusting,  buttbose  Europeans  who  have  overcome 
their  dislike  to  it,  prefer  Pulque  to  every  other  drink.  The  Indians  consider  it  to  be  stomachic, 
strengthening,  and  nutritious,  and  speak  in  rapture  of  the  excellence  of  that  which  is  made  at 
Tlocotitlan,  where  the  peculiar  soil  gives  a remarkable  flavour  to  the  beverage,  and  where  theru 
are  plantations  of  Agave  that  annually  yield  more  than  40,000  livres  of  rental.  The  Maguey 
was  not  only  the  Vine  but  the  Papyrus  and  the  Hemp  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  who  painted 
their  hieroglyphics  on  paper  made  of  the  fibres  of  its  leaves.  A thread  called  pita,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  never  twisting,  is  still  used  that  is  prepared  from  it,  and  its  thorns  serve, 
like  those  of  the  Cactus,  for  pins  and  nails.  A highly  intoxicating  spirit  is  also  extracted 
from  the  Maguey.  Vanilla,  of  which  we  have  already  made  mention,  abounds  in  Mexico  ; 

though  the  natives  take  no  pains 
to  cultivate  so  valuable  a plant. 

5849.  The  Cactus  coccineUifer 
(&■  953. ),  which  nourishes 
the  valuable  Cochineal  Insect, 
is  a native  of  Mexico,  and  was 
cultivated  for  the  soke  of  the 
precious  dye  which  the  insect 
affords,  long  before  the  con- 
quest of  that  country,  the  plant- 
ations being  called  Nopaleros. 
From  the  district  of  Oaxaca 
alone  the  amount  exported 
has  been  estimated  at  above 

• Humboldt’*  Hist,  de  la  Nouvelie  Espagne. 
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800,000/.  sterling,  and  the  annual  consumption  of  cochineal  in  Great  Britain  only  is 
about  750  bags,  or  150,000  lbs.,  worth  275,000 1.  ; “ a vast  amount,”  as  the  authors  of 
the  Introduction  to  Entomology  well  observe,  “ for  so  small  a creature,  and  well  calculated 
to  show  us  the  absurdity  of  despising  any  animals  on  account  of  their  minuteness."  The 
plant  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  Cactus  Opuntia,  or  Prickly  Pear,  and  is  easily  cul- 
tivated in  dry  rocky  spots:  the  Cochineal  Insect  is  in  general  appearance,  not  very  dis- 
similar to  the  Meal  Bug  of  our  gardens,  and  equally  covered  with  a white  powdery  sub- 
stance. The  male  insects,  which  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  are  winged  : when  the 
females  arc  with  young,  they  are  placed  on  different  Cactus  plants,  which  is  called  sowing 
them.  Here  they  increase  rapidly  in  rise  and  numbers,  and,  four  months  after,  the  harvest 
commences ; when  the  insects  are  brushed  off  with  a squirrel’s  or  deer's  tail,  by  the  women, 
who  sit  for  hours  under  one  Nopal  plant,  and  kill  them,  sometimes  by  immersion  in  boiling 
water,  sometimes  by  esposure  to  the  sun,  or  in  the  vapour  baths  of  the  Mexicans.  By  the 
latter  method,  the  powdery  substance  is  preserved,  which  increases  the  value  of  the  insects 
in  commerce. 

5850.  Allixco,  in  Mexico,  is  justly  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the 
cbiritnoya  ( Anma  cherimolia)  which  it  produces.  This  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  hotter 
parts  of  South  America,  and  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  country. 

5851.  The  Cheirottemon,  or  Hand  Plant  ( Jig . 954.),  was  discovered  by  Hum- 
boldt, in  1801,  forming  immense  forests  in  the  province  of 
Guatemala,  in  New  Spain.  From  time  immemorial,  a single 
individual  of  this  tree  had  lieen  cultivated  in  tire  gardens  of 
Tzupalapan,  where  it  was  said  to  bare  been  planted  by  Mon- 
tezuma before  the  conquest  of  Peru  j and  the  Indians  attached  a 
religious  veneration  to  it,  believing  that  not  another  specimen 
existed  or  would  exist  in  the  worltL  This  taste  for  horticulture 
still  prevails  among  the  Mexicans,  who  delight  in  dressing  with 
garlands  the  stands  where  they  vend  vegetables  or  pulque,  and 
nrrange  nosegays  of  freshly  gathered  flowers  among  the  Peaches, 
Pine  Apples,  and  Sapotillas  which  they  display.* 

5852.  The  true  Jalap  {Purga  de  Xalapa),  that  well  known  and 
potent  medicine,  is  the  root,  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  of 
MirabilU  Jalapa,  but  of  the  Convolvulus  Jalapo,  a climbing  plant 
which  grows,  at  a height  of  1300  or  1400  metres,  in  many  parts  of 
Mexico,  delighting  in  cool  shady  situations,  among  woods  and  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  singular  that  it  is  likewise  found  in  the  hot  province  of  Vera  Crux,  in  sandy  arid  spots, 
near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  M.  Michaux  should  also  have  met  with  it  in  Florida.  The 
annual  consumption  of  Jalap  in  Europe  has  been  stated  at  7500  quintals,  an  amount  which 
Humboldt  thinks  must  be  considerably  over-stated.  Its  price  at  XaUpa,  when  the  largest 
quantity  is  obtained,  is  from  120  to  130  francs  the  quintal  of  about  100  lbs. 

5853.  The  Dahlias,  those  universal  favourites,  whose  many-coloured  blossoms  give  such 
splendour  to  our  parterres  at  a season  when  the  approach  of  winter  renders  them  doubly 
valuable,  as  well  as  many  other  semi-hardy  plants,  are  natives  of  the  cool  and  hilly  puts  of 
Mexico. 


HAJTD  rlAJTf. 


Subsect.  S.  Zoology* 

5854.  The  Zoology  of  these  interesting  regions  has  only  of  late  been  partially  made  known 
to  modem  science;  for,  notwithstanding  the  munificent  liberality  of  the  court  of  Spain  in 
sending  Hernandez  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  the  animal  productions  of  the 
New  World,  the  result  of  his  mission  was  unattended  either  by  commercial  or  scientific 
advantages.  Vague  and  trivial  notices,  accompanied  only  by  barbarous  Indian  names,  ren- 
dered the  works  of  Hernandez  nearly  unintelligible  even  to  the  European  naturalists  of  that 
age,  and  the  author  and  his  hook  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion.  The  political  events 
of  the  last  few  years  have  now  opened  the  natural  riches  of  Mexico  to  the  researches  and 
the  enterprise  of  Europeans.  And  although  the  zoological  gleanings  hitherto  made  on 
the  table-land  have  been  very  local,  and  comparatively  scanty,  they  are  sufficient  to 
give  some  general  idea  of  the  probable  nature  of  the  whole,  at  least  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  geographic  distribution  of  the  ornithology ; the  only  department  in  which  we 
possess,  as  yet,  any  collections.  To  this,  consequently,  wc  must  from  necessity  restrict  our 
notice  ; since  the  others,  slightly  mentioned  in  the  narratives  of  the  old  traveller*,  cannot  be 
recognised  or  named  by  the  moderns.  There  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  the  union  of  the  southern  and  northern  American  Fauna  takes 
place  on  that  high  table  isthmus  which  geographically  divides  the  two  most  prominent 
divisions  of  the  New  World ; and  this  idea  will  receive  some  confirmation  by  the  following 
details. 


* Humboldt  and  BonpUnd,  I'ogagr  pi  Et  mi  »ur  la  SouncUr  Etpttgne,  roL  L p.  lii.  page 
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3855.  The  following  Birds  w common  both  to  Mexico  and  the  United  State* : _ 


Butco  bcrooli*.  Northern  Buizard. 
Clrcu*  aiurrk  *ni**.  A inert  tan  Harrier. 
A<-t-it<ilrr^>cftiik;lranU  U3  Sm.  Fcmuyl- 

Virginians  L.  Virginian  Homed 


Km* -bin!. 


Tt-nmniu  ineropidu.  Pi*il. 

T«  r annul  a S«y*  8m.  Trrmni 

.MctuU  migraMtta  Sm.  fUd-bro 
Thrush. 

OrpKma  polyglot  to*  Sm.  Mocking 

Thrmh. 

himlia  Wilson i 8m.  WiUrni*,  Bluebird. 

Seittnu  aurocapUhu  So.  Uolden- 

croowd  Tit. 

Srtunu  aqu  stir  us  Sm.  Water  Tit. 

Tricha*  pemonatus  Sm.  Maryland  Vel- 
io* -throat. 

Sylvfcol*  lmcricana  Sm.  Rluehackcd 
Warbler. 

SylrtcoU  Hi  ark  burnt*  Sir.  Blackburnian 
Warbler. 

ftylrtcoln  a-stiva  Sir.  Yellow  Warbler. 

Hylrtcoi*  fiartooiU*  S*v.  Yellow -throated 
Warbler. 

Hylric.jla  corona ta  Sm.  Yellow  -crowned 
Warbltf. 

Vernal rora  wdtaria  Sm.  Worm-eating 
Warbler. 


I n*UcUta  8m.  IMjun 

AUuda  comuta  VTlUtm.  Shore  Laib. 
Frintiil*  social*  WiU.  Social  Sparrow. 
> 'trim  1 a firm  tali* /tow.  Bulllitich  ucanwt. 
Dotichooyx  orytirornt  Sm.  Kice  Bird. 

» Ireo  otlrarea  / Aon.  Red^rred  Warbler. 
Agol-vu*  phtcniceus  Sm.  'Red- winged 

Mulothnjs  pecoris  Sm.  Cov  bird. 
Stumclla  ludortcian*  Sm.  Crvocent 
Starting. 

Xajithomus  baltimara  C.  Baltimore 
Hangueet. 

DrtMlox.  )Jtu  rarlus  Sm.  Varied  Wood- 
pecker. 

Gulrac  ludovlciana  Sm.  Hotobrrottcd 

UrmbMk. 

fhitrsca  c a- rules  Sm.  Blue  Orosbmk. 
Mnlotllu  earla  ViUL  Black  and  While 


Sltta  cArollnemia  L.  Carolina  Nuthatch. 
A [redo  Americana  L.  <ir«»u  American 
Kingfisher. 


Long-clawed 


5856.  The  above  species  art  mostly  migratory,  visiting  the  United 
Stater  to  breed,  and  returning  southward.  It  doe*  not  appear,  however, 
that  they  pas*  beyond  the  Mexican  Gulf:  since  not  one,  out  or  the  whole 
thirty-five,  ha*  yet  been  discovered  on  the  Terra  Firma. 

siKo-atao. 

5857.  The  next  list  comprises  those  birds  which  we  were  the  first  to  describe  as  new 
species,  peculiar  to  Mexico.  ( Phil,  Mag.,  June , 1827.)  They  are  unknown  in  the  United 
States,  nor  have  they  yet  been  detected  on  the  main  land  of  South  America:  — 

Hlnindo  thabudnua  Sm.  Hva-grrm 
Swallow. 

Tjr.nmili.au.  «».  Mrxlcui  F... 

Tyrant. 

Tjrratmuia  obwura  Sm.  Obscure  Tyrant- 
J ^annula  barbiroatria  8m.  Bearded 

• T-'ra*u,u*tt  nlgrtcam  Sm.  Blackish 

_ Tyrant. 

1 yrunnula  music*  Sm.  Musical  Tyrant. 

T-rU  ornau  Mm.  ly.  «w.  Crested 

Sefcph^a  mlniata  Sm.  lUd-bodicd 
Fljrcaicber. 

"•^Pb***  l’*cta  Sir.  Painted  Fly- 
catcher. 

H*ioph*ga  rubra  Sm.  Rati  Flycatcher, 
rwtovfiaga  mtilVom  Swap. nor.  Yellow  - 
throated  Flycatcher. 

T,ranmM  cra»sira*tris  Sm.  Thick-billed 

Tyrant- 

T'rantf*tt*  ToCifrrin*  Sr9w  Ca,,k1lt  Ty- 
PtiiioconT*  cinrrrtw  Sm.  Zoo/.  IB. 

vL  St,  120.  Ciofftau  Berry  -eater. 

Trtbogoojs  nitens  *p.  mev.  Black  Bwiy- 

Ctaclu*  amoricam**  Sm.  American 
w ater-ourcl. 

MeruU  llamas tris  Sm.  Ydlow-billed 
Thrurt). 

Mt-ruU  tristk.S'ir.  Sod -coloured  Thrush. 

McruU  silen*  Sw.  Silent  Thrush. 

OndwtM  currlrostrtt  Sm.  Long-billed 

Mockhig -bird. 

Orph*fu*  cwnjlcscem  Sm.  Blue  Mock- 

Ing-Urd. 

Slalla  mnicaoa  Sm.  Mexican  Robin. 

Kjlricola  immiu  Sir.  Plain  Warbler. 

F'j^io  tnaculata  8m.  Spotted  Chick. 


Phrflo  macranyx  Sir. 

Chick  finch. 

Pipilo  fusca  .Se.  Brown  rhk-kfinrb. 

1*1  pile  rufescens  Sm.  Chmtnul  Chtek- 
finch. 

rhondetie*  tfrtgntu*  Sm.  Striped  Finch. 
Fringilla  clnerra  Sm.  Ash -coloured 
Finch. 

Cardueiis  tncxicamu  Sir.  Mexican 

Goldfinch. 

ComIcu*  ooronatu*  Sm.  Crowned 
H angriest. 

AuH.vu*  lrmgipes  Sm.  Long-legged 

Maize-bird. 

Xanthomas  Bullock ii  Sir.  Bullock** 
liangneat- 

Icterus  ntelonocrphalus  Sm.  Black- 
headed  Hangm-M. 

Ict.Tus  t-r*«jrostTt*  Sir.  Thick -billed 
Hangneet. 

Icterus  cucullatu*  Sm.  Hooded  Hang- 
mat. 

Icterus  mnicanu*  Leach.  Mexican 

<>ui*.-aUi»  uttlustrls  Sir.  Marsh  Boat- 

tali. 

Cyanunu  coronatua  Sm.  Coronated  Jay. 
Ctarmnu  formosu*  Sir.  F araous  J *y . 
Tanagra  erythrocephala  Sm.  Keii- 
headed  Tonagrr. 

Pyranga  lirida  Sr.  Lirtd  Redbtrd. 

Py rsjvr*  bepaiica  Sir.  Mexican  Red- 
bird. 

Pyranga  btdentata  Sir.  Doc  bird -toothed 
Redbtrd. 

Tlaris  puslllus  Sir.  little  Grosbeak, 
(iuirsci  melanoceohala  9m.  Black- 
headed Grosbeak. 

Pxitttcu*  Irucorhynchux  Sir.  White* 


j Macrocema  mrxironu*  Sm.  Mexican 
i Mackaw. 

I Rampfiastot  carinatua  Sm.  Connoted 
I Toucan. 

Mrl.utrr|<n  formlciroru*  Sir.  Ant -cut log 
U'oodperker. 

Meianrrpw  elegant  Sir.  Elegant  Wood- 
1 packer. 

Mcliuicrpr*  alhtfroni  Sir.  White-fronted 
W’oodperker. 

Coi*j>t«  MexicanusSw.  Criraton -shafted 

Wood  pecker. 

. X ii>  hath;  or  hut  leucocaster  Sir.  While- 
throated  Tree-climber. 

XlphoTh\n<hui  llATianstrr  Sir.  Yellow. 

! throated  Tree-climber. 

Coi  rviui  Mcxkanuc  Sm.  Mexican  Cow- 
enl. 

f.’rc.inphaea  iulclrostris  S«e.  Groove- 
billed  Ani. 

Trogon  Mrxiranui  Sm.  Too/.  IB. 

1*1-  fit-  107-  MeaicanTrogon- 
Trogtm  Morganll Sm.  Morgan'*  Trogon. 
Trorhllu*  folgena  Sm.  Refulgent  Ham- 
ming-blrd. 

Trorhllu*  thalawdnaa  Sm.  Sea-green 
Humming-bird. 

Trorhllu*  pUtycercu*  Sm.  Broad- lolled 
Humming-bird. 

Cynairhu*  Utirostrla  Sm.  Broad  billed 
Htnanlng-bird. 

Cynenthus  bifbrcatus  Sm.  Bouble-brk- 
tailed  Humming-bird. 

Cynanthu*  minimus  **?.  Little  Fork* 
tailed  Humming-bird. 

Cynenthus  Luctftr  Sm.  Mexican  Star 
H omming-bird. 
un|Miniii  amrthj 
tine  Humming -L 
Prtonitea  MrxiotmMSir.  Zoti.llt.  pl.si. 
Mexican  Mounot. 


5858.  The  third  list  exhibits  such  few  species  as  have  been  likewise  observed  on  the  Terra 
Firma,  but  are  unknown  to  inhabit  the  north  of  America:  — 


A|ufta  destructor  Dowd-  Destroying 

IVIyX.ru*  hnuiUanu*  VieU.  Brazilian 
Cancan. 

Bo  leo  ptcroc  lea  Sm.  Long- winged  But  - 
zard. 

Cinrm  rutllan*  Sm.  CheMnut  Harrier. 


Tyranrrata  coronata  Sm.  Kound-cmiled 
Fit  catcher. 

Tyrannala  caytmemda  Sm.  Cayenne 
Flycatcher. 

Tyrannu*  griwus  Fieil.  Grey  Tyrant. 
Seuruphogu*  nilphuratu*  8m.  Benii*i 
Tyrant. 


Idem*  dominkcotii  0 aw/.  Domingo 
Hangnrot. 

Macro*  ct cw  militari*  Sm.  Military 
Mackaw. 

Trochllu*  mHanotia  Sir.  Black-cami 
Humming-bird. 


585ft  It  result*  from  this  enumeration,  that  of  113  apocic*  of  land  birdfi.  hitherto  ascertained,  by  us,  to  he 
natives  of  Mexico,  68  appear  altogether  peculiar  to  that  country,  11  are  al*o  natives  of  South  America,  and 
34  of  North  America.  These  facts,  so  important  In  illustrating  the  great  principles  of  animal  distribution, 
are  in  themselves  so  valuable,  that  we  could  not  withhold  them  from  the  scientific  reader.  It  will,  however,  be 
unnecessary  to  enter  on  similar  details  regarding  the  water  birds ; as  of  twelve  species  of  the  Duck  family, 
sent  from  the  lakes  of  Real  del  Monte,  not  one  possessed  any  novelty,  the  whole  belonging  to  those  species 
distributed  over  North  America. 


5860.  Among  the  leading  Birds  are  two  most  beautiful  species  of  Tiger  Bitterns,  hitherto 
unknown  to  naturalists,  and  which,  in  fact,  we  have  not  yet  regularly  described.  One,  the 
Tigrisoma  lineata,  or  Lineated  Bittern  {Jig.  956.),  is  entirely  waved  with  fine  fulvous  lines  ; 
the  other,  T.  mericana,  has  these  lines  enlarged  into  broader  bands,  while  the  chin,  and  pari 
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of  the  throat,  i*  naked  (Jig.  957.).  The  American  Bittern,  which  here  represent*  that  of 
Europe,  is  also  a common  bird,  and,  from  its  smaller  size,  it  is  called  Butor  minor  (Jig.  958.). 


5861.  The  Quadrupeds,  Insects , are  too  little  known,  to  permit  any  satisfactory  ac- 

count being  given  of  them.  The  only  quadrupeds  brought  home  by  Mr.  Bullock  were  a 
new  Lynx,  the  Canadian  Porcupine,  two  small  Monkeys  and  a small  Tiger  Cat.  Deer 
and  Antelopes,  of  some  unknown  species,  are  found  on  the  table-land,  while  the  Bison,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ward’s  admirable  account  of  Mexico,  is  stated  to  visit  Texas  in  great  herds. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography . 

5862.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  Mexico  formed  the  most  powerful  and  populous, 
and,  with  one  doubtful  exception,  the  most  civilised  empire  of  any  in  the  western  world. 

Estalla  and  some  other  writers  have 
argued,  that  Mexico  contains  at  present 
n greater  number  of  people  than  at 
any  former  period ; but  the  numerous 
ruined  dries  traced  by  Humboldt  con- 
vinced that  traveller  of  the  contrary,  at 
least  as  to  the  space  comprised  under 
tl»e  empire  of  Montezuma.  The  plan, 
too,  of  ancient  Mexico,  recently  found 
by  Mr.  Bullock,  shows  it  to  have  been 
greater  tlian  the  modern  rity.  This 
empire  also  had  attained  in  several 
respects  to  no  inconsiderable  height  of 
civilisation.  The  Mexicans  had  a 
calendar,  of  which  a representation  is 
here  given  (Jig.  959.),  more  accurate 
than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans : 
they  built  targe  cities  lofty  and  regular 
pyramids  ; they  smelted  metals  and  cut 
the  hardest  stone ; and  they  recorded 
events  by  paintings  of  a peculiar  cha- 
racter, which  were  little  inferior  to  the 
*******  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  Two  speci- 

mens of  these  ancient  paintings  arc  here  exhibited  (Jig.  960.).  There  existed  a regu- 
lar gradation  of  ranks  in  the  empire,  and  the  exorbitant  power  and  pride  of  the  nobles 
was  contrasted  with  the  almost  enslaved  state  of  the  body  of  the  people.  The  independent 
republics  of  Tlascala  and  Cholula  afforded  indications  of  a certain  advance  in  political 
science,  alloyed,  however,  by  the  most  fierce  and  dreadful  barbarism.  Human  sacrifice* 
offered  in  vast  numbers  and  with  the  most  ferocious  rites  assimilate  their  character  to  that 
of  savages  in  their  rudest  state.  A recent  examination  of  the  bieroglyphical  tables  of  the 
Mexicans  has  exhibited  a view  of  the  revolutions  of  the  empire,  and  has  shown  them  to  be 
caused  by  the  successive  inroads  of  migratory  nations  from  the  North.  The  first  was  that  of 
the  Toultecs,  in  648,  and  the  last  of  the  Aztecs  in  1196.  Enquiry  has  in  vain  been 
made  after  any  northern  people  who  could  have  brought  into  Mexico  any  tincture  of 
civilisation  ; and  we  have  ourselves  no  doubt  that  whatever  civilisation  there  was  ori- 
ginated within  die  empire  itself,  though  the  rude  conquerors  might,  as  is  usual  in  such 
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can,  adopt  the  arta  and  institutions  of  the  conquered  people,  still  retaining  deep  traces  of 
their  own  original  barbarism. 

5863.  The  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  over  Mexico  was  acquired  by  Cortes  at  the  bead  of 


960 


MX1CAN  HIUtOOLTMlfC*. 

a band  of  daring  adventurers,  whom  the  possession  of  fire-arms  and  the  terror  produced 
by  them  rendered  invincible.  After  a resistance  not  without  some  glory,  the  Aztec 
empire  was  overthrown,  and  Mexico,  with  Peru,  became  the  brightest  gems  in  the  Spanish 
crown.  There  appears  no  doubt  that  a great  part  of  the  nation,  including  most  of  the 
nobility  and  priesthood,  perished  at  die  time  of  the  conquest ; but  considerable  numbers 
still  survived,  and  continued  to  live  in  separate  villages,  with  a local  jurisdiction.  Although 
the  country  was  in  alt  respects  ill  governed,  yet  the  hopes  of  immense  wealth  attracted  a 
number  of  Spanish  emigrants,  who  gradually  multiplied  in  a country  abounding  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Even  the  Indians,  whom  the  Spaniards  at  last  sought  to  protect, 
increased  their  numbers  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  and  from  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  races  a very  numerous  mixed  tribe  originated. 

* 5864.  The  spirit  of  revolution  and  independence,  which  was  gradually  diffused  in  the 
mildly  governed  English  colonies,  did  not,  for  some  time,  reach  those  under  the  Spanish 
sway.  The  habits  of  implicit  submission,  and  the  ignorance  which  accompanied  it,  pre- 
vented all  but  a few  daring  spirits  from  forming  even  the  idea  of  emancipation.  Yet 
a root  of  discontent  was  deeply  lodged.  The  Creoles,  or  Spaniards  born  in  America, 
were  now  the  most  numerous  race,  and  were  always  increasingly  preponderant.  But  the 
Spanish  government,  from  a short-sighted  policy,  placed  all  its  confidence,  and  vested  all 
political  power,  in  a small  body  of  Spaniards  sent  out  from  Europe.  The  discontents  of 
the  proscribed  Creoles,  however,  might  long  have  fermented  without  explosion,  had  not 
their  ties  with  Europe  been  broken  by  Napoleon’s  invasion  of  Spain.  The  principle  of 
loyalty  itself  led  them  indignantly  to  repel  this  usurpation,  and  to  frame  a provisional 
government  for  themselves ; and  having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  independence,  they 
were  unwilling  to  recognise  either  the  local  authorities  established  in  Spain,  or  the  su- 
premacy of  the  king  himself.  The  contest  was  long,  bloody,  and  desperate ; for  most  of 
the  intelligence,  and  all  the  military  skill  and  discipline,  were  at  first  on  the  side  of  the 
native  Spaniards ; but,  after  many  vicissitudes  and  many  dangers,  both  internal  and  external, 
the  Mexicans  succeeded  in  forming  a constitution,  nearly  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  Some  disturbances,  however,  still  continue  to  agitate  it. 

Sxcr.  IV.  Political  Geography* 

5865.  The  Mexicans,  on  effecting  their  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
formed  themselves  into  a federal  republic , divided  into  nineteen  states,  each  of  which  has 
its  local  government,  while  the  general  congress  provides  for  the  foreign  relations  and 
general  interests  of  the  confederacy.  These  states  are  Mexico,  Queretaro,  Guana*  unto, 
Mechoacan,  Xalisco,  Zacatecas,  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  Chihuahaa,  Durango,  Cobahuila 
and  Texas,  New  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  San  Luis  Fotosi,  Vera  Cruz,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  Chinpa, 
Tabasco,  Yucatan,  Old  and  New  California,  New  Mexico,  Tlascala,  and  Colima.  The 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  there  is  one  for 
every  80,000  inhabitants.  The  member  must  possess  landed  property  of  the  value  of 
8000  dollars,  or  derive  from  some  trade  or  profession  an  income  of  1000  dollars  a 
year.  The  senate  and  president  are  chosen  by  the  state  legislatures.  This  constitution 
has,  unfortunately,  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  civil  dissensions,  and  even  on  appeal  to 
the  sword. 
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5866.  The  army,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  amounted,  in  1827,  to  58,955;  of  whom 
32,161  were  under  arms.  They  were  divided  into  twelve  regiments  of  infantry,  twelve  of 
cavalry,  and  three  brigades  of  artillery.  The  navy  consisted  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  four  brigs,  and  some  smaller  vessels.  'The  army  cost  9,069,000  dollars,  and  the 
navy,  1,309,000;  amounts  which  the  finances  of  the  country  were  ill  able  to  defray. 

5867.  The  revenue,  which,  in  1808,  was  estimated  at  20,000,000  dollars,  had  in  1825, 
through  the  civil  wars,  and  the  abolition  of  unpopular  taxes  without  the  substitution  of 
others,  fallen  to  9,375,000,  being  all  that  was  to  meet  an  expenditure  of  18,000,000,  and  the 
interest  of  the  debt.  The  state,  amid  its  distresses,  had  obtained  loans  from  British 
capitalists,  but  with  little  benefit  to  either  party.  In  1823,  there  was  procured  from  the 
house  of  Goldschmidt  a loan  of  3,200,000/.,  but  this  being  at  a discount  of  fifty  per  cent, 
and  a large  sum  being  charged  for  agency,  the  amount  paid  into  the  Mexican  coffers  was 
only  1,180,000/.  A loan  of  the  same  extent  obtained  next  year  from  the  house  of  Barclay 
was  reduced  by  the  same  causes  to  1,370,000/.,  of  which  the  lenders  were  able  to  make 
good  only  1,078,000/. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

5868.  As  an  agricultural  country,  Mexico  has  been  celebrated  for  the  vast  variety  of  pro- 
ductions which  can  be  raised,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  elevation  of  its  great 
tabular  mass  of  territory.  It  is  divided  into  warm  lands,  temperate  lands,  and  cold  lands. 
The  warm  lands,  however,  though  capable  of  yielding  in  profusion  all  the  productions  of 
the  torrid  xone,  are  subject  to  so  deadly  a pestilence,  that  even  the  natives  preferred  to 
inhabit  a poorer  soil  on  the  higher  grounds;  and  Europeans,  except  the  few  fixed  by  com- 
mercial avidity,  pass  through  it  in  trembling  haste,  as  if  death  pursued  them.  The  cold 
lands,  again,  are  nearly  devoid  of  vegetation,  exhibiting  on  a few  scattered  spots  the  plants 
of  the  north.  It  is  only  on  the  “ temperate  lands,*’  that  the  real  and  effective  vegetation 
exists ; and  thero  the  finest  plants  of  the  most  genial  temperate  climates  are  produced  in 
higher  perfection  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  known  world.  The  Mexican  wheat  excels 
that  of  all  other  countries,  both  in  quality  and  abundance,  provided  that  by  nature  or  art 
it  have  been  supplied  during  growth  with  sufficient  moisture.  Such  is  the  aridity  of  the 
soil,  that  artificial  irrigation  is  usually  necessary.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  the  proper  grain 
of  America,  is  still  more  generally  cultivated,  and  forms  the  standing  food  of  the  people. 
Its  harvests  are  equally  profuse.  Barley  and  rye  (seldom  oat*},  grow  on  the  colder  grounds 
the  first  forming  the  chief  food  of  horses.  Farther  down  grows  the  banana,  which,  though 
the  proper  food  of  the  torrid  zone,  grows  so  high,  that  Humboldt  calculates  50,000  square 
miles  may  be  fit  for  it.  Of  all  vegetables  it  yields  the  greatest  proportion  of  aliment  with 
the  least  culture.  It  bears  fruit  in  ten  months  after  planting,  and  then  requires  only  to  have 
the  stalks  cut,  that  new  shoots  may  spring  from  them,  and  to  be  dug  and  dressed  round  the 
roots.  The  amount  of  nutritive  substance  yielded  by  it,  is  to  that  of  wheat,  as  133  to  1, 
and  to  that  of  potatoes,  as  44  to  1.  The  manioc  root,  under  the  same  climate,  can  be  made 
to  produce  abundance  of  palatable  and  wholesome  farina.  The  Mexicans  set  much  value 
also  on  the  maguey,  which  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  yields  annually  about  1 50  quarts 
of  a sweet  juice,  easily  convertible  into  puhjtie,  tbe  favourite  fermented  liquor  of  the  people. 
The  most  remarkable  failure  is  that  of  the  potato,  which,  though  growing  both  in  North 
and  South  America,  had  not  reached  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  is  still  rare 
and  of  inferior  quality.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  are  all  produced  of  excellent  quality,  but  only 
for  internal  use  ; and  cocoa,  though  an  universal  beverage,  is  procured  by  importation. 
Cochineal  is  almost  the  only  article  collected  extensively  for  export.  The  culture  is  labo- 
rious, and  has  diminished  of  late,  but  the  price  has  not  increased,  substitutes  being 
employed.  There  is  also  indigo,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Guatemala.  Vanilla,  the 
flavouring  material  of  the  chocolate,  is  obtained  in  the  forests  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Crux, 
and  exported  to  the  amount  of  80001  or  10,0001.  value  annually. 

5869.  The  mines,  however,  are  the  grand  objects  which  have  connected  the  idea  of 
unbounded  wealth  and  romantic  splendour  with  the  name  of  Mexico.  Gold  and  silver,  by 
a natural  illusion,  have  always  shone  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  with  a lustre  beyond  that  of 
any  other  metal.  Peru,  indeed,  offers  gold  in  greater  abundance ; but  Mexico,  since  tbe 
first  discovery,  has  produced  more  silver  than  all  tbe  rest  of  the  world  united.  The  silver 
ore  of  Mexico  is  far  from  rich ; it  seldom  yields  more  than  three  or  four  ounces  to  the 
quintal  of  earth,  while  that  of  Saxony  yields  ten  or  even  fifteen  ounces.  It  is  situated  also 
very  deep  in  the  ground.  The  quantity,  however,  is  in  many  cases  immense,  obtained  with 
comparatively  little  difficulty ; for,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  placed  in  tlx*  heart  of  dreary 
and  almost  inaccessible  deserts,  the  mines  occupy  the  very  best  situations  of  the  great  table 
plain,  are  surrounded  with  brilliant  vegetation,  and  with  all  the  means  of  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. There  are  SOOO  mines  in  Mexico;  most  of  them,  however,  are  now  unproductive, 
and  even  ruinous : but  adventurers  have  been  encouraged  to  begin,  and  to  persevere  while 
a particle  of  their  capital  remained,  by  the  enormous  profits  which  have,  in  a few  instances, 
been  realised.  The  most  remarkable  was  that  of  the  Valenciana  mine,  undertaken  by  Obregon, 
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n poor  man,  who,  by  begging  and  borrowing,  contrived  to  carry  on  a fruitless  excavation  during 
eleven  years,  till  he  came  at  length  upon  the  great  vein,  which  for  more  than  thirty  years 
yielded  above  500, 0001.  annually.  The  mine  of  Pavellon,  in  the  district  of  Sombrerete, 
yielded  800,000/.  in  six  months  ; but  its  product  has  been  by  no  means  so  steady.  The  puri- 
fication of  the  metal  is  effected  either  by  smelting  or  by  amalgamation  with  mercury.  The 
latter  mode  is  considered  the  most  eligible,  especially  since  the  forests  have  been  thinned  by 
the  quantity  already  consumed  in  the  smelting  process.  1 6,000  quintals  of  mercury  are  required 
for  the  mines  of  Mexico ; a quantity  difficult  to  procure,  especially  while  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment monopolised  and  retailed  it  at  an  enormous  price.  The  produce  of  the  mines  continued 
increasing  till  the  commencement  of  the  late  revolution.  From  1750  to  1759,  the  average 
appeared  to  be  16,566,000  piastres  ; from  1771  to  1803,  it  w as  19,688,000  ; but  in  the  first 
years  of  the  present  century,  the  duties  levied  implied  an  amount  of  22,000,000 ; and, 
allowing  for  contraband,  the  total  might  probably  be  25,000,000,  or  5,500,000/.  sterling. 
During  the  dreadful  convulsions  of  the  late  revolution,  the  amount  was  greatly  reduced, 
the  water  having  in  many  instances  been  allowed  to  rush  in,  the  machinery  destroyed,  and 
the  workmen  dispersed.  The  silver  coined  in  the  mint  of  Mexico,  which,  in  1810, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  17,950,000  dollars,  had  fallen  in  1825  to  3,651,000.  The  mine 
of  Guanaxuato  yielded,  in  1810,  511,000  marks  of  silver;  in  1825,  only  100,000.  Extra- 
ordinary efforts  have  lately  been  made  by  British  capitalists  to  restore  and  extend  the  pro- 
duce of  these  mines.  During  the  period  of  excited  speculation  in  1825,  numerous  compa- 
nies were  undertaken  for  this  purpose  ; and  their  shares  sold  for  some  time  at  advancing 
premiums.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  six  now  iu  active  operation,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  funds  which  they  have  invested  in  this  undertaking : — Real  del  Monte, 
500,000/. ; United  Mexican,  1,200,00/.  ; Anglo-Mexican,  1,000,000 /. ; Bolanos,  150,000/.  ; 
Halpuyahua,  180,000/.  ; Catorce,  60,000/.  There  were  also  two  American  and  one 
German,  but  on  a smaller  scale.  The  English  companies  began  their  operations  with  the 
greatest  spirit ; it  was  soon  fbund,  however,  that  an  enormous  expense  must  be  incurred  before 
the  smallest  return  could  be  hoped  for.  Every  thing  was  to  be  erected  anew  — horse  whims, 
magazines,  stamps,  crushing  mills,  and  washing  vats ; hundreds  of  horses  and  mules  were 
to  be  purchased  ; roads  to  be  made ; establishments  to  be  formed  for  the  process  of  amal- 
gamation. These  expenses  have  absorbed  the  subscribed  capital  of  the  companies,  and 
the  produce  has  not  yet  answered  expectation,  though  the  vein  of  Vela  Grande  in  Zacatecas 
has  yielded  3,000,000  dollars  to  the  Bolanoe  Company.  The  value  of  the  Mexican  gold 
does  not  exceed  7000  marks,  or  about  200,000/.  sterling  annually.  The  mint  of  Mexico 
is  a prodigious  establishment,  in  which  all  the  processes  are  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
activity,  though  not,  as  Mr.  Bullock  conceives,  with  that  elegance  of  design  which  might 
be  desired.  It  is  capable  of  stamping  100,000  dollars  within  the  hour.  So  rapid  an 
operation  is  seldom  required ; yet  there  have  passed  through  it  probably  upwards  of 
3,000,000,000  dollars. 

5870.  Manufactures  in  Mexico  are,  and  must  long  continue,  in  a very  rude  state.  A 
strong  prejudice  exists  among  the  natives  against  manual  labour : in  consequence  of  which, 
it  is  chiefly  confined  to  criminals,  or  persons  compelled  by  debt  to  engage  in  it.  These 
workmen  are  immured  as  in  a prison  : and  high  walls,  double  doors,  barred  windows,  toge- 
gether  with  the  severe  corporal  punishments  often  inflicted  on  the  inmates,  make  these 
places  resemble  an  ill-conducted  gaol.  There  are,  however,  considerable  fabrics  of  coarse 
red  earthenware,  which  is  used  in  all  the  operations  of  cookery ; also  manufactures  of  coarse 
woollens  and  cottons.  The  amount  of  these,  in  good  times,  was  reckoned  at  1,500,000; 
but  declined  during  the  troubles.  Working  in  gold  and  silver  has,  as  might  be  expected, 
been  a favourite  occupation.  Services  of  plate,  worth  6000/.  or  8000/.,  have  been  manu- 
factured at  Mexico,  which,  for  elegance  and  fine  workmanship,  may  rival  the  best  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  Glass  has  also  made  great  progress.  The  coaches  of  Mexico  have  long 
been  celebrated  both  for  good  construction  and  beauty,  it  being  the  particular  ambition  of 
all  who  possibly  can,  to  have  their  coach. 

5871.  The  commerce  of  Mexico  does  not  correspond  with  its  great  fame  for  wealth.  The 
exports  of  the  precious  metals  form  the  principal  article  ; next  to  this  is  cochineal ; to  which 
may  be  added,  sugar,  flour,  indigo,  provisions,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  jalap,  logwood,  and 
pimento.  The  exports  at  Vera  Crux  in  1824,  amounted  to  12,082,000  dollars,  of  which 
7,437,000  were  for  European  and  other  foreign  ports;  4,360,000  for  American  ports; 
and  284,000  for  other  Mexican  ports.  The  imports,  consisting  chiefly  of  manufactured 
goods,  wine,  brandy,  and  metals,  were  from  Europe  1,468,000;  America,  3,022,000,  other 
Mexican  ports,  202,000.  Under  the  Spanish  regime,  Vera  Crux  and  Acapulco  had  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade ; but  since  the  revolution,  a considerable  amount  has  centered  in  other 
ports,  of  which  the  chief  are,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf,  Tampico,  and  Soto  la  Ma- 
rina ; Campeachy  and  Tabasco  in  the  south  ; San  Bias  and  Mazatlan  on  the  western  coast ; 
and  Guaymas  in  the  Gulf  of  Californio.  The  value  of  exports  from  Britain  to  Mexico 
in  1829  was  302,000/1 

5872.  The  roads  of  Mexico  are  tolerable , so  far  as  they  extend  along  the  level  surface  ot 
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the  high  table-land.  But  the  steep  declivities  from  thence  to  the  maritime  plain  along 
both  seas,  were  long  impassable  for  a carriage  of  any  description.  Before  the  late  re- 
volution, however,  the  merchants  of  Mexico  had  undertaken  a most  magnificent  high- 
way, so  judiciously  adapted  to  the  declivities,  that  loaded  waggons  could  ascend  from 
Vera  Cruz  upwards  to  Mexico,  and  thence  down  to  Acapulco.  This  public  work  was 
interrupted  by  the  late  revolution,  and  was  found  by  recent  travellers  in  an  unfinished  and 
neglected  state ; but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  new  government  will  soon  avail 
themselves  of  the  means  they  now  possess,  to  complete  so  important  an  undertaking. 

Sect.  VI.  Civil  awl  Social  Stale. 

5873.  The  population  of  Mexico , which  had  previously  been  estimated  on  the  most  vague 
conjecture,  has  been  computed  by  Humboldt  with  extraordinary  care.  He  copied  from  the 
archives  of  the  viceroy  a statement  containing  the  results  of  an  enumeration  made  in  1793, 
by  which  the  number  was  rated  at  4,483,529.  This  census  was  taken,  however,  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  popular  apprehensions  and  prejudices  with  which  such  an  enumeration  is 
always  viewed  ; and  the  real  amount  might  be  at  least  a sixth  more,  or  5,200,000.  After 
carefully  comparing  the  numbers  of  births  and  deaths,  and  observing  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, the  increased  amount  of  duties  on  consumption,  and  the  many  new  houses  every 
where  building,  he  considers  that  the  population  of  1808  might  be  safely  estimated  at 
6,500,000.  It  has  since  been  rated  at  10,000,000,  but  seemingly  too  high,  considering 
that,  by  the  war,  not  only  a multitude  of  the  inhabitants  has  perished,  but  that  many  of  the 
sources  of  industry  have  ceased  to  be  productive.  The  best  authorities  seem  to  reckon  the 
present  population  at  about  8,000,000. 

5874.  The  classes  of  society  are  singularly  varied,  and  arc  characterised  by  distinctions 
more  striking  than  those  observable  in  other  countries.  They  are  four,  more  distinct  and 
almost  more  alien  to  each  other  than  if  they  were  separate  people,  actuated  by  the  strongest 
sentiments  of  national  rivalry.  Those  classes  are,  native  Spaniards;  Spaniards  born  in 
America;  the  mixed  castes;  and  the  Indians. 

5875.  The  native  Spaniards,  called  Chapetones,  did  not  exceed  70,000  or  80,000,  and  the 
greater  number  of  these  have  now'  been  expelled;  but,  prior  to  the  late  revolution,  the 
court  of  Madrid,  either  through  jealousy  of  the  Americans,  or  through  personal  interest, 
bestowed  exclusively  upon  them  every  office  in  its  colonies.  They  deported  themselves  as 
beings  of  a decidedly  superior  order  to  the  Creole  Spaniards,  w ho,  they  openly  asserted,  w ere 
an  effeminate  and  ignorant  race,  incapable  of  any  elevated  and  liberal  occupation.  They 
are  now  fallen  from  their  high  estate.  They  are  stripped  of  all  their  honours  and 
dignities ; many  of  them  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  allowed  only  to  exist  under  strict 
surveillance  by  a government  to  whom  they  arc  objects  of  perpetual  jealousy.  Captain 
Hall  considers  them,  notwithstanding  the  deadly  error  which  caused  their  ruin,  as  not 
undeserv  ing  of  sympathy.  They  are  better  informed,  more  industrious  and  more  highly 
bred  than  the  natives  and  in  all  respects  except  on  the  national  question,  more  liberal.  As 
merchants  they  were  active,  enterprising,  and  honourable  ; and  towards  strangers  courteous 
and  obliging.  It  could  never,  certainly,  be  expected,  that  they  should  not  resist  to  the 
utmost  a revolution  which  deprived  them  of  their  station  in  society,  and  reduced  them  to  a 
depressed  and  subordinate  condition. 

5876.  The  Creoles,  or  Americans,  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves,  even  when  they  were 
depressed  beneath  the  preponderance  of  the  Europeans,  formed  a privileged  class  in  com- 
parison with  other  natives.  They  are  fond  of  splendour,  and  delight  to  ride  on  horses 
richly  caparisoned  (Jig.  961.).  Many  of  them,  descended  from  the  first  conquerors,  or 

enriched  by  speculation  in  the  mines,  enjoy  fortunes  almost 
more  than  princely.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  a year 
is  not  an  uncommon  income,  even  for  families  wbo  do  not 
possess  mines.  The  Condc  de  la  Valenciana  has  repeatedly 
drawn  from  his  mine  250,0004  in  one  year.  The  Conde  de 
la  Regia,  from  the  profits  of  another,  presented  to  the  king 
two  ships  of  the  line  constructed  of  cedar.  These  immense 
fortunes,  however,  are  often  dissipated  in  ulterior  mining 
speculations,  to  which  the  owners  are  tempted  by  one  suc- 
cessful adventure,  and  in  which  they  often  squander  all  that 
they  have  gained.  An  ostentatious  mode  of  living,  a rage  for 
gaming,  and  an  ill-arranged  domestic  economy,  are  also 
causes  which  involve  the  richest  families  in  embarrassment, 
and  prevent  any  accumulation  of  capital.  The  entire 
number  of  those  denominated  whites  in  Mexico,  is  about  1 ,200,000,  of  whom  all  except  the 
small  number  of  Europeans  above  mentioned  are  Creoles.  The  charge  of  ignorance  is 
generally  advanced  against  this  class  ; and,  notwithstanding  some  decided  exceptions,  and  a 
peculiar  aptitude,  which  most  of  them  are  said  to  display  in  learning  the  principles  of 
science,  cannot  be  wholly  denied.  The  causes,  however,  which  have  produced  this  mental 
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degradation,  are  now  at  an  end ; and  though  beneficial  changes  are  not  to  be  effected  by 
magic,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  permanent  advantage  of  a free  government  will 
enable  the  Mexicans  to  take  the  station  for  which  nature  has  destined  them. 

5877.  The  Indians  (Jigs.  962.  and  969. ),  descendants  of  the  original  possessors  of  Mexico, 
still  survive,  to  the  supposed  amount  of  2,500,000,  and  are,  consequently,  twice  as  nume- 
rous as  the  white  race.  They  bear  the  general  features  of 
those  aborigines  who  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  North 
and  South  America.  They  have  the  same  swarthy  or  copper 
colour,  the  fiat  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body, 
long  eye,  with  the  corner  curving  up  towards  the  temples, 
prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and  an  expression  of 
gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly  contrasted  with  a gloomy 
and  severe  look.  Their  hair  is  coarse,  but  smooth,  and 
so  glossy  as  to  appear  in  a constant  state  of  humidity. 
They  share  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  with 
most  races  of  very  swarthy  complexion,  an  exemption 
from  almost  every  species  of  deformity.  Humboldt  never 
saw*  a hunch-backed  Indian,  and  squinting  and  lame- 
ness are  very  rare.  They  escape  the  goitre,  even  in 
districts  where  it  is  prevalent.  None  of  the  causes  which 

have  been  assigned  for  this  exemption  in  nomadic  nations  can  apply  to  a laborious  agri- 
cultural race  like  the  Mexican  Indians;  and  therefore  this  immunity  must  depend  on 
something  peculiar  in  their  structure.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  few’  attain  an  advanced  age ; but  this  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that,  whatever  age  a Mexican  may  attain,  he 
never  becomes  gray-haired.  He  leads  a very  different  life, 
and  is  exposed  to  none  of  the  casualties  incident  to  a hunter 
and  a warrior  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  A peaceable 
cultivator,  subsisting  constantly  on  vegetable  food,  attains 
often  a hundred  years  of  age,  and  is  still  green  and 
vigorous.  The  only  circumstance  which  tends  to  abridge 
life  is  an  extravagant  use  of  the  inebriating  liquor  called 
pulque,  especially  on  occasion  of  coming  to  market.  The 
police  of  Mexico  sends  round  tumbrils  to  collect  the 
drunkards,  like  so  many  dead  bodies,  after  which  they  are 
punished  by  being  obliged  to  work  chained  in  the  streets  for 
• ^ several  days.  The  Spanish  government  adopted  a singular 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Indians,  confining  them  in  villages 
of  their  own,  into  which  no  white  was  allowed  to  enter;  nor 
were  they  admitted  into  any  place  inhabited  by  whites.  Although  the  Aztec  nobles  mostly 
perished  in  the  ruin  of  their  country,  yet  some  still  remain,  who  lay  claim  to  the  highest 
rank  among  that  body,  and  to  whom  their  countrymen  pay  profound  respect,  clearly 
denoting  the  importance  of  their  ancestry.  They  are  usually  invested  with  the  government 
of  the  villages,  and  are  accused  of  exercising  their  power  in  an  oppressive  manner,  with 
little  regard  to  the  ties  which  unite  them  to  their  countrymen.  The  Indians  pay  a tribute, 
or  capitation  tax,  varying  at  different  times  and  places  from  one  pound  to  four  sliillings  and 
two-pence ; an  impost  which,  from  its  nature,  must  be  degrading,  though  we  cannot  think, 
with  the  worthy  bishop  of  Mechoacan,  that  it  would  be  any  improvement  to  substitute  the 
alcavala.  A few  of  them  have  amassed  considerable  wealth,  amounting  even  to  30,000/.  or 
40,000/. ; but  in  general  they  labour  under  severe  poverty.  They  appear  to  be  gifted  with 
a clear  apprehension,  a natural  logic,  and  a capacity  of  cool  and  even  subtle  reasoning,  but 
to  be  destitute  of  any  warmth  of  imagination  or  glow  of  sentiment.  Yet  the  love  of  flowers, 
for  which  they  have  been  remarkable  since  the  time  of  Cortes,  seems  to  indicate  a taste 
for  the  beautiful.  In  the  public  market  of  the  capital,  tin*  Mexican  surrounds  himself  with 
an  entrenchment  of  verdure,  and  the  ground  around  him  is  embellished  with  festoons  of 
flowers,  which  are  daily  renewed.  They  evince  also  a great  attachment  to  the  arts  of  painting 
and  carving,  and  imitate  with  great  facility  any  models  which  are  presented  to  them.  A 
peculiar  apathy  marks  the  deportment  of  the  Mexican  Indian.  He  Is  grave,  gloomy, 
and  silent ; he  loves  to  throw  a mysterious  air  over  the  most  indifferent  actions,  but  is  often 
seen  to  pass  at  once  from  a state  of  seemingly  profound  repose,  to  one  of  violent  and 
unrestrained  agitation.  Their  want  of  present  instruction  is  ascribed  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Aztec  priesthood  and  all  their  monuments,  for  which  nothing  was  substituted  by  the 
Spanish  ecclesiastics. 

5878.  The  mixed  castes  form  a very  numerous  part  of  the  population  of  Mexico,  being 
estimated  even  by  Humboldt  at  2,400,000.  They  are  either  mulattoes,  descended  from 
mixture  of  the  white  with  the  negro ; or  mestizoes,  from  mixture  with  the  Indian.  The 
latter,  in  consequence  of  the  happily  small  number  of  negroes  introduced  into  Mexico, 
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compose  seven  eighths  of  its  mixed  population.  To  be  white  is  in  Mexico  a badge  of  rank, 
and  almost  a title  of  nobility.  When  a Mexican  considers  himself  slighted  by  another,  he 
asks,  “ Am  I not  as  white  as  yourself?"  From  a refinement  of  vanity,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonics  have  enriched  their  language  with  terms  for  the  finest  shades,  which  result  from 
tile  degeneration  of  the  primitive  colour.  The  union  of  a mestizo,  or  mulatto,  with  a 
white,  produces  what  is  called  a quarteron;  and  the  union  of  a quarteron  with  a white 
produces  a quinteron  ; after  which,  the  next  generation  is  accounted  white.  It  is  said  that 
the  Indians  can  distinguish,  even  in  the  dark,  the  different  races,  by  the  odour  peculiar  to 
their  cutaneous  transpiration.  Indians  often  come  before  courts  of  law  to  clear  themselves 
from  the  charge  of  impure  mixtures;  and,  when  possessed  of  influence,  obtain  verdicts 
which  are  not  always  conformable  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  When  the  case  is  very 
palpable,  however,  the  law  contents  itself  with  declaring,  “ that  they  ahall  be  held  as 
white ; " a concession  to  which  considerable  value  seems  to  be  attached. 

5879.  The  Catholic  religion  w as  introduced  into  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  with 
a body  of  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  who  do  not  possess  the  exorbitant  wealth  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  them.  The  archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  the  eight  bishops  under  him, 
have  not  among  them  more  than  120,000/.  a year.  Neither  is  the  number  of  clergy 
greater  than  corresponds  to  the  extent  and  population  of  the  country.  They  do  not  exceed 
10,000;  or,  including  every  person  connected  with  the  church,  13,000  or  14,000.  A 
number  of  the  lower  clergy,  especially  in  the  Indian  villages,  are  excessively  poor,  their 
income  not  exceeding  2 51.  a year.  The  influence  and  revenue  of  the  church  also  have 
considerably  diminished  during  the  revolution.  In  1827,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  seven 
bishoprics  and  seventy-nine  cathedral  benefices  were  vacant;  in  156  colleges  and  convents 
of  Mexico,  only  280  individuals  had  taken  the  vows  during  five  years  ; and  only  92  were 
serving  in  noviciate.  The  alms  collected  in  all  the  convents  of  Mexico  amounted,  in  1826, 
to  only  204,000  dollars.  The  churches,  however,  in  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  other  large 
cities,  are  of  surpassing  splendour ; and  the  blaze  of  gold,  silver,  and  ornaments,  surpasses 
what  is  displayed  in  the  richest  shrines  of  Europe.  Bigotry,  among  the  body  of  the  people, 
prevails  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Spain ; and  the  new  legislators  have  not  attempted 
to  grant  toleration  to  any  other  religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic ; yet  many  of  the  best 
informed  are  supposed  to  be  secretly  tinctured  even  with  the  sceptical  opinions  of  the 
modern  French  school.  The  Indians  have  been  what  the  Spaniards  call  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith;  but  the  change  has  evidently  been  not  a change  of  creed,  but  a com- 
mutation of  one  ceremony  for  another,  and  in  some  cases  their  ancient  ceremonies  are 
retained.  Humboldt  seems  to  suppose  that  they  merely  considered  the  Spanish  gods  to 
have  vanquished  their  gods,  and  thence  to  have  become  entitled  to  their  homage.  They 
even  persuaded  themselves,  and,  it  is  said,  were  assured  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the  emblem 
of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  was  identical  with  the  sacred  Mexican  eagle.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  Mexicans  display  an  extraordinary  ardour  in  adorning  the  churches  with 
pictures  and  statues,  and  in  collecting  and  grouping  flowers,  fruits,  and  every  thing  which 
can  increase  the  splendour  of  religious  festivals.  But  their  favourite  form  of  worship  is 
dancing  round  the  altar,  and  with  astonishment  it  is  perceived,  that  these  dances  are  the 
same  with  which  their  ancestors  celebrated  the  immolation  of  human  victims  to  the 
dreadful  god  of  war.  The  warrior  departs,  attired  in  the  full  costume  of  the  days  of 
Montezuma ; he  meets  another ; fights  vanquishes,  and  drags  him  by  the  hair  before  the 
emperor.  The  spectator  almost  expects  to  see  the  blood  begin  to  flow.  When  Mr.  Bullock 
was  modelling  the  great  Mexican  idol,  the  natives  gazed  intently,  and  some  of  them  were 
heard  to  observe,  that,  after  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  had  adopted  the  Spanish  gods, 
they  might  have  been  allowed  to  retain  a few  of  their  own. 

5880.  The  sciences  have  not  yet  shone  very  bright  in  this  part  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
Few  governments,  however,  have  expended  more  in  the  promotion  of  physical  science 
than  that  of  Spain  in  America.  It  sent  three  botanical  expeditions  into  Mexico  and  other 
parts  of  its  transatlantic  territory,  which  cost  upwards  of  80,000/.  Geometry  and  astronomy 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  Mexico.  Humboldt  names  three  individuals,  Velasquez. 
Gama,  and  Alzate,  who  might  have  held  a respectable  rank  in  Europe.  A botanical 
garden  and  collections  of  minerals  were  formed  in  Mexico  on  a great  scale.  The  school 
of  mines  produced  great  advantages  to  the  country,  and  the  pupils  were  initiated  even  in 
the  highest  branches  of  mathematics.  These  lights,  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts, 
had  suffered  a temporary  eclipse,  in  consequence  of  the  long  revolution ; but  the  new 
government  is  endeavouring  to  revive  them  by  measures  which  can  scarcely  fail  of  ultimate 
success. 

5881.  The  fine  arts  were  also  promoted  with  great  zeal  by  the  old  government,  which,  at 
an  expense  of  8000/.,  transported  to  Mexico,  across  the  rocky  passes  of  the  Cordilleras,  a 
collection  of  casts  of  the  finest  antique  statues.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  possessed 
an  income  of  5000/.  a year,  chiefly  supplied  by  government,  and  the  benefit  of  its  exertions 
was  seen  in  the  beauty  of  the  public  edifices  which  adorned  the  capital. 

5882.  The  amusements  are  chiefly  those  of  Old  Spain;  bull-fights,  and  religious  pits- 
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cessions.  The  theatre  is  still  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  mother  country.  The  dress  of  the 
ladies  is  usually  black ; but  on  holidays  they  wear  very  showy  and  brilliant  stuffs,  without 
much  regard  to  the  richness  of  the  material.  The  attire  of  the  gentlemen,  especially  on 
horseback,  is  exceedingly  splendid ; embroidered  breeches  of  coloured  leather,  adorned  with 
silver  buttons  and  silver  lace ; over  their  short  calico  jacket  is  thrown  a rich  velvet  cloak, 
often  embroidered  with  gold.  'The  houses  of  the  wealthy  exhibit  similar  splendour.  They  are 
usually  three  stories  high,  and  the  fronts  painted  white,  crimson,  or  light  green  ; sometimes 
covered  with  glazed  porcelain.  The  finest  apartments  are  lofty  and  spacious,  situated  on 
the  first  floor,  which  is  ascended  by  a magnificent  staircase.  The  house  is  built  round  an 
interior  court,  filled  with  trees  and  flowers.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  is  made  strong,  to  resist 
rain ; it  is  adorned  with  plants  and  flowers,  which  in  fine  weather  make  it  an  agreeable 
resort. 


Sf.ct.  VII.  Local  Geograjthy. 

5883.  Mexico , in  1776,  was  divided  by  the  Spanish  government  into  twelve  intendencies. 
This  division,  made  with  a view  to  its  interior  administration,  has  been  abolished ; but  as  it 
coincides  with  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  it  may  serve  for  our  present  purpose  to 
exhibit  the  details  of  the  Mexican  territory.  The  following  table  is  drawn  up  from  the 
data  of  Humboldt.  The  population  here  stated,  being  founded  upon  the  census  of  1796, 
is  below  the  present  amount ; but  it  will  show  the  relative  proportion  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  territory. 


I*ro»j turn. 

Square  Milt*- 

Population 
in  1793. 

Prortncet. 

Square  Mile.. 

Population 
in  1793.  | 

,1 

Mexico 

5,927 

2,696 

1,511,800 

Vera  Cru* 

4,141 

27,821 

156,000 

Puebla 

813,300 

San  Luis  Potosi 

334^900 

Uuanaxuato 

911 

517,300 

Durango 

16,873 

159,700 

Valladolid 

3,4-VJ 

376, 400 

Sonora 

19,143 

121,400 

(iuadalaxara 

9,612 

630,500 

New  Mexico 

5,709 

40.200 

Zacatecas 

%.m 

i&y*J0 

Old  California 

7,295 

2,125 

9,000 

Oaxaca 

Merida 

4,447 

5,977 

534.800 

465.800 

New  California 

15,600 

5884.  There  is  another  and  more  ancient  division*  which  is  still  regarded  by  the  inhabitants. 
This  is  into — 1.  The  kingdom  of  Mexico,  comprising  the  first  seven  intendencies,  and  all 
the  most  rich  and  valuable  portions  of  the  state.  <?.  The  kingdom  of  New  Galicia,  com- 
prehending the  intendencies  of  Guadalaxara  and  Zacatecas ; a somewhat  ruder  tract,  but 
containing  some  important  cities  and  havens.  The  outer  and  ruder  regions  were  arranged 
under  the  respective  heads  of  Leon,  New  Santander,  Texas,  Cohahuila,  New  Biscay, 
Sonora,  New  Mexico,  the  two  California*. 

5885.  The  intendency  of  Mexico  consists  of  what  is  called  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  a fine 
nd  splendid  region,  variegated  by  extensive  lakes,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  loftiest 

volcanic  peaks  of  the  new  world.  Its  circumference  is  about  200  miles,  and  it  forms  the 
very  centre  of  the  great  table-land  of  Anahuac,  elevated  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  this  valley  stands  the  city  of  Mexico  (7»g*964.)  ; the  ancient 


nr,4 


Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan,  having  been  built  in  the  middle  of  a lake,  and  connected  with  the 
•eminent  by  extensive  causeways  or  dikes.  The  new  Mexico  is  three  miles  from  the  Lake 
of  Tezcuco,  and  nearly  six  from  that  of  Chaleo;  yet  Humboldt  considers  it  certain,  from 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  teocalli , or  temples,  that  it  occupies  the  identical  position  of  the 
former  city,  arid  that  a great  part  of  the  waters  of  the  valley  have  been  dried  up.  Mexico 
was  long  considered  the  largest  city  of  America;  but  it  is  now  surpassed  by  New  York, 
perhaps  even  by  Rio  Janeiro.  Some  estimates  have  raised  its  population  to  200,000 ; but 
it  may,  on  good  grounds,  be  fixed  at  from  120,000  to  140,000.  It  is  beyond  dispute  the 
most  splendid.  u Mexico  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  cities  built  by  Europeans  in 
either  hemisphere,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Philadelphia,  and  some 
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quarters  of  Westminster  : there  does  not  exist  a city  of  the  same  extent  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  capital  of  New  Spain,  for  the  uniform  level  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands 
for  the  regularity  and  breadth  of  the  streets,  and  the  extent  of  the  squares  and  public 
places.  The  architecture  is  generally  of  a very  pure  style,  and  there  are  even  edifices  of  a 
very  beautiful  structure.’*  The  palace  of  the  late  viceroys,  the  cathedral,  built  in  what  is 
termed  the  Gothic  style,  several  of  the  convents,  and  some  private  palaces,  reared  upon  plans 
furnished  by  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  are  of  great  extent  and  magni- 
licence ; yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  rather  the  arrangement,  regularity,  and  general  effect  of 
the  city,  which  render  it  so  striking.  Nothing,  in  particular,  can  be  more  enchanting  than 
the  view  of  the  city  and  valley  from  the  surrounding  heights.  The  eye  sweeps  over  a vast 
extent  of  cultivated  fields,  to  the  very  base  of  the  colossal  mountains  covered  with  perpetual 
enow.  The  city  appears  as  if  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Texcuco,  which,  sur- 
rounded by  villages  and  hamlets  resembles  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  the 
rich  cultivation  of  the  vicinity  forms  a striking  contrast  with  the  naked  mountains.  Among 
these  rise  the  famous  volcano  Popocatepetl  and  the  mountain  of  Iztaccihuatl,  of  which 
the  first,  an  enormous  cooe,  burns  occasionally,  throwing  up  smoke  and  ashes,  in  the  midst 
of  eternal  snows.  The  police  of  the  city  is  excellent ; most  of  the  streets  are  handsomely 
paved,  lighted,  and  cleansed.  The  annual  consumption  in  Mexico  lias  been  computed  at 
16,300  beeves  ; 279,000  sheep ; 50,000  hogs;  1,600,000  fowls,  including  ducks  and  turkeys ; 
205,000  pigeons  and  partridges.  The  markets  are  remarkably  well  supplied  with  animal 
and  vegetable  productions,  brought  by  crowds  of  canoes  along  the  Lake  of  Oialco,  and  the 
canal  leading  to  it.  These  canoes  are  often  guided  by  females,  who  at  the  same  time  are 
weaving  cotton  in  their  simple  portable  looms,  or  plucking  fowls,  and  throwing  the  feathers 
into  the  water.  Most  of  the  flowers  and  roots  have  been  raised  in  chinampas,  or  floating 
gardens,  an  invention  peculiar  to  the  new  world.  They* consist  of  rafts  formed  of  reeds, 
roots  and  bushes,  and  covered  with  black  saline  mould,  which,  being  irrigated  by  the  water 
of  the  lake,  becomes  exceedingly  fertile.  It  is  a great  disadvantage  to  Mexico,  however, 
that  it  stands  nearly  on  a level  with  the  surrounding  lake ; which,  in  seasons  of  heavy  rains, 
overwhelm  it  with  destructive  inundations.  The  construction  of  a daague , or  canal,  to 
carry  of!'  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Zumpango,  and  of  the  principal  river  by  which  it  is  fed, 
has,  since  1629,  prevented  any  very  desolating  flood.  The  desague,  though  not  conducted 
with  skill  and  judgment,  cost  1,040,000/.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  hydraulic 
works  ever  executed.  Were  it  filled  with  water,  the  largest  vessels  of  war  might  pass  by  it 
through  the  range  of  mountains  which  bound  the  plain  of  Mexico.  The  alarms,  however, 
have  been  frequent,  and  cannot  well  cease,  while  the  level  of  that  lake  is  twenty  feet  above 
that  of  the  great  square  of  Mexico. 

5886.  Acapulco , on  the  east  coast,  has  been  celebrated  in  an  extraordinary  degree  as 
almost  the  centre  of  the  wealth  of  America;  the  port  whence  the  rich  Spanish  galleons 
took  their  departure  to  spread  the  wealth  of  the  western  over  the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  ia 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  harbours  in  the  world,  seeming  as  if  it  were  excavated  by  art 
out  of  a vast  circuit  of  granite  rocks,  which  shut  out  all  view  of  the  sea.  To  Captain  Hall 
and  his  companions,  it  appeared  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a sea-port.  Yet  while  Vera  Crux, 
with  its  wretched  anchorage  amid  sand-banks,  annually  received  from  400  to  500  vessel*, 
that  of  Acapulco  scarcely  received  ten,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Manilla  galleon,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  which  reduced  it  to  a state  of  insignificance.  It  is  said,  however,  of  late  to  have 
considerably  revived,  and  its  customs,  after  falling  so  low  as  10,000  dollars,  had  risen,  in 
1826,  to  400,000. 

5887.  Other  places  of  great  interest  exist  in  the  intendency  and  valley  of  Mexico.  Queretaro 
is  a considerable  and  fine  city,  containing  many  handsome  edifices,  both  public  and  private, 
with  somewhat  flourishing  cotton  manufactures.  Of  35,000  inhabitants,  1 1,600  are  Indian. 
The  surrounding  valley  is  particularly  fertile  and  beautiful.  Texcuco  is  now  only  a mass 
of  ruins,  but  these  are  peculiarly  grand.  The  foundations  and  remains  of  temples  fortresses 
palaces,  and  other  extensive  buildings,  attest  a period  when  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  America,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacan ; still  later  it  was  the  seat 
of  literature  and  art,  the  Athens  of  America.  The  palace  of  the  former  tributary  king 
could  not  be  viewed  without  forming  an  elevated  idea  of  the  ancient  Mexican  architecture. 
It  must  have  covered  several  acres,  is  raised  on  several  sloping  terraces,  and  of  material*  at 
once  durable  and  beautiful.  All  round  Texcuco  arc  seen  raised  mounds  of  brick,  miied 
with  aqueducts,  ruins  of  buildings  of  enormous  strength,  and  many  large  square  structures 
nearly  entire.  Here  the  blind  zeal  of  the  first  bishop  collected  and  committed  to  the  flames 
all  the  monuments  of  Artec  history  and  literature.  Near  Otumha,  once  large  and  flourish- 
ing, but  now  little  more  than  a village,  are  the  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan,  the  two  principal 
of  which  appear  to  be  temples  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  moon  : the  highest  of  them  has  been 
recently  estimated  by  Mr.  Glennie  at  221  feet.  A flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  top,  w here  an 
altar  appears  anciently  to  have  been  placed.  It  is  surrounded  by  numerous  pyramids, 
about  thirty  feet  high,  arranged  in  broad  and  regular  streets,  all  terminating  in  the  great 
pyramid  [jig.  965.), 
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5888.  The  intendency  of  Puebla  stretches  nearly  across  the  continent,  and  over  the  high 

table-land.  It  has  few  mines, 
but  contains  an  extensive  table 
plain,  6000  feet  high,  eminently 
fertile  in  wheat,  maize,  and  fruit. 
This  was  the  scat  of  republican 
Mexico.  Tlascala  and  Choi  u la, 
the  two  cities  which  bade  defiance 
to  the  power  of  Montezuma,  are 
usually  included  within  its  limits. 
It  contains  also  Popocatepetl,  the 
loftiest  mountain  in  Mexico,  ex 
ceeding  by  2000  feet  the  highest 

in  Europe.  The  volcano  has  for  several  centuries  thrown  up  only  smoke  and  ashes. 

5889.  PuM*  de  las  Angeles  (Jig . 966. ) is  a handsome  and  large  city.  It  is  entirely  Spanish, 

having  been  founded  since  the 
conquest.  Tbe  streets  are  straight, 
broad,  and  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  dividing  the  whole 
into  spacious  squares.  They  arc 
well  paved,  and  have  broad  foot- 
paths. The  houses  are  large  and 
lofty,  the  walls  often  covered  with 
paintings,  while  the  roof  is  orna- 
mented with  glazed  tiles.  In  the 
splendour  of  the  churches  and  the 
richness  of  their  endowments, 

Puebla,  according  to  Mr.  Bullock,  must  take  the  first  rank  in  the  Christian  world.  The 
cathedral  is  a vast  pile,  with  little  external  ornament : but  the  interior  is  rich  beyond 
description.  Tbe  high  altar,  finely  designed  by  an  Italian  artist,  is  composed  of  the  most 
beautiful  marble  and  precious  stones  that  could  be  found  in  New  Spain : its  numerous 
and  lofty  columns  with  plinths  and  capitals  of  burnished  gold,  the  crowd  of  statues  and 
other  ornaments,  have  an  unequalled  effect.  In  manufactures  it  takes  the  lead  of  other 
Mexican  cities : those  of  woollen  have  declined,  but  those  of  earthenware  and  glass  are  still 
flourishing.  Humboldt  reckons  the  population  at  67,800;  Bullock,  thirty  years  later,  at 
90,000. 

5890.  Choluloy  the  ancient  capital  of  a great  independent  republic,  has  declined  into  a 
town,  containing,  according  to  Humboldt,  16,000,  according  to  Bullock,  6000,  souls.  The 
pyramid  of  Cholula  (Jig.  967.)  is  the  work  of  art  which,  next  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 

approaches  nearest  in  magnitude 
* and  vastntas  to  those  of  nature. 

It  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  the 
Great  Pyramid,  being  only  172 
feet ; but  the  length  is  nearly 
double;  1 $35  feet,  instead  of  728. 
It  is  four  times  as  long  as  the 
third  pyramid,  or  that  of  Mycc- 
rinus,  and  somewhat  higher.  A 
eHokPu.  section  having  been  made  through 

it  to  form  the  road  to  Mexico,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  brick,  and  displayed  an 
interior  chamber,  built  of  stone,  and  containing  two  skeletons,  some  idols  of  basalt,  and  a 
number  of  vases  curiously  varnished  and  painted.  On  tbe  platform  at  the  top  has  been 
erected  a chapel,  where  mass  is  daily  celebrated,  and  whence  a noble  view  is  obtained 
over  the  fine  plain  of  Mexico  and  its  boundary  mountains.  Tlascala,  once  the  powerful 
rival  of  Mexico,  is  now  no  more  than  a large  village ; its  ancient  monuments,  if  any  exist, 
remain  unexplored. 

5891.  The  intendency  of  Vera  Crux  occupies  the  sea-coast  belonging  to  the  two  now 
described,  and  also  a tract  of  land  considerably  farther  south.  It  extends  inland  from  the 
level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  that  of  the  great  central  table-land.  In  a day's  journey  the 
inhabitants  may  ascend  from  regions  of  the  most  suffocating  heat  to  those  of  eternal  snow ; 
and,  according  to  Humboldt,  naturalists  in  this  wonderful  country  may  traverse,  even  in  a 
few  hours,  tbe  whole  range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  aspect  of  the  oak  first  relieves 
the  traveller,  by  showing  him  that  he  is  beyond  the  dreaded  dominion  of  tbe  yellow  fever ; 
and  soon  after  he  is  cheered  by  the  view  of  fields  of  wheat.  Pines  then  begin  to  mingle 
with  the  oaks,  and  at  a little  higher  elevation,  these  and  other  resinous  plants  alone  cover  the 
rocks,  whose  summits  penetrate  into  the  regions  of  eternal  snow.  This  Intendency  is 
capable  of  yielding  in  abundance  the  most  precious  productions  ; and  within  a recent 
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period,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  all  of  excellent  quality,  have  been  raised  to  a much 
greater  extent:  but  the  horror  with  which  the  climate  is  viewed  both  by  Europeans  and 
Indians  is  such,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  remains  a complete  desert,  where  often,  for  many 
leagues,  there  are  only  to  be  seen  two  or  three  huts,  with  herds  of  cattle,  half  wild,  straying 
round  them. 

5892.  Vera  Crux  (Jig.  968.),  in  which  centres  almost  all  the  trade  of  Mexico*  ia  well  and 

handsomely  built  of  the  submarine 
material  called  madrepore,  which  is 
also  made  into  lime;  and  its  red  and 
white  cupolas,  towers,  and  battle- 
ments have  a splendid  effect  when 
seen  from  the  water.  The  streets 
also  are  kept  extremely  neat  and 
clean  ; yet  Mr.  Bollock  considers  it 
the  most  disagreeable  of  all  places  of 
residence.  This  arises  not  merely 

from  the  pestilence  which  taints  the  air;  the  surrounding  country  is  covered  with  sand 
blown  into  hillocks  which,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  render  the  heat  more  oppressive. 
There  is  not  a garden  or  a mill  now  within  many  miles  of  it ; and  the  only  water  which 
can  be  drunk  is  that  which  falls  from  the  clouds.  The  markets  are  bad  for  every  article 
except  fish,  of  which  many  beautiful  species  are  here  caught.  The  place  appears  to  have 
sensibly  declined  since  the  dissolution  of  the  ties  which  connected  Mexico  with  the  mother 
country.  Humboldt  reckons  a population  of  16,000;  but  Bullock,  though  he  admits  it 
might  hold  even  more,  does  not  estimate  the  actual  number  at  more  than  7000.  The  castle 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  the  last  hold  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  and  which  commands  the 
entrance  of  the  port,  is  of  immense  strength,  though  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that 
8,000,0001.  sterling  could  have  been  expended  upon  the  structure. 

5893.  The  only  other  important  place  is  Xalapa , a very  handsome  town,  commodiously 
situated,  being  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  neighbouring  country  is  finely  wooded,  and 
particularly  remarkable  for  the  medical  article  jalap,  which  received  its  name  from  the  city. 
This  intendency  contains  also  two  stupendous  mountains,  Orizaba,  the  second  in  Mexico 
as  to  height,  and  that  called  the  Cofre  de  Perote,  which  is  still  more  than  1000  feet  higher 
than  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

5894.  Valladolid  is  an  extensive  intendency,  situated  to  the  north  and  west  of  that  of 
Mexico,  on  the  summit  and  western  declivity  of  the  table-land.  It  includes  tbe  ancient 
kingdom  of  Mechoacan,  as  it  is  still  called  in  tbe  country,  which  was  independent  of  Mon- 
tezuma, and  of  which  the  capital,  Taintzoutalan,  still  exists,  though  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a village.  Mechoacan,  unless  in  the  unhealthy  tract  along  the  coast,  enjoys  a fine 
and  temperate  climate,  is  intersected  with  hills  and  charming  valleys,  and  presents  tbe  ap- 
pearance, unusual  in  tbe  torrid  zone,  of  extensive  and  well-watered  meadows.  This  territory 
has  been  marked  by  some  phenomena  of  the  most  striking  nature.  On  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1759,  from  the  centre  of  a thousand  small  burning  cones,  was  thrown  up  the  volcano 
of  Jorullo  (Jig.  969.),  a mountain  of  scoriae  and  ashes.  1 700  feet  high.  In  an  extensive  plain, 

covered  with  the  most  beautiful  vege- 
tation, deep  subterraneous  noises, 
accompanied  by  frequent  earthquakes, 
continued  for  the  space  of  fifty  or 
sixty  days.  On  the  night  of  the  28th 
of  September,  the  sounds  recom- 
menced with  such  fury,  that  all  tbe 
inhabitants  fied  from  the  district. 
A large  tract  of  ground  was  seen  to 
rise  up  and  swell  like  an  inflated 
bladder,  and  spectators  reported  that, 
throughout  this  space,  flames  were 
seen  to  issue  forth,  and  fragments 
of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  up  to 
prodigious  heights ; and  that,  through  a thick  cloud  of  ashes  illumined  by  the  volcanic 
fire,  the  softened  surface  of  the  earth  appeared  to  heave  like  an  agitated  sea.  The  plain 
Is  still  covered  with  numerous  small  cones,  sending  forth  from  their  crevices  a vapour,  tbe 
heat  of  which  often  rises  to  95°.  From  among  these  rise  six  large  hills,  of  which  the 
highest  is  Jorullo,  still  burning,  and  throwing  up  immense  quantities  of  scorified  and 
basaltic  lava.  The  only  large  town  in  the  intendency  is  Valladolid,  delightfully  situated, 
6300  feet  above  the  sea,  where  snow  sometimes  falls.  There  are  several  mines,  but  none 
of  first-rate  magnitude. 

5895.  Guanaruato,  also  part  of  the  ancient  Mechoacan,  is  the  smallest  but  most  populous 
of  all  the  intendencies.  It  owes  its  fame  to  the  great  mine  of  Yalenciana,  discovered  late  in 
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the  last  century,  round  which  rose  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  New  World.  Between 
1766  ahd  1803,  this  mine  yielded  silver  to  the  amount  of  165,000,000  piastres.  Since  that 
time  it  has  suffered  a severe  deterioration  from  the  effects  of  the  revolutionary  contest,  and 
has  declined  also  in  consequence  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  workings,  and  tlie  increased 
difficulty  of  clearing  off  the  water.  The  population,  which,  by  Humboldt,  was  estimated 
at  41,000  within  the  city,  and  29,600  in  the  surrounding  mines,  was  not  found,  in 
1822,  to  exceed  in  all  35,000.  Zdaya  is  another  considerable  and  well-built  town  in 
this  district. 

5896.  Guadataxora  is  an  extensive  intendency,  which  has  the  important  advantage  of 
being  traversed  throughout  its  extent  by  the  river  of  Santiago,  the  largest  in  Mexico.  It  ap- 
pears that  w ithin  the  last  thirty  years  very  important  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  cir- 
cumstance ; that  industry  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  an  active  commercial  spirit  prevails. 
The  capital,  which,  in  1798,  Humboldt  estimated  to  contain  19,500,  had  risen  in  1809, 
according  to  Mr.  Jacob’s  report,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica , to  40,000;  and  at 
present  Poinsett  assigns  to  it  70,000.  Tepic,  which  Humboldt  calls  a small  place,  was 
found  by  Captain  Hall  to  be  considerable  and  flourishing.  San  Bias,  its  sea-port  tow  n, 
is  perched  on  the  top  of  a cliff,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  has  a very  fine  harbour ; but 
during  a certain  season  of  the  year,  it  is  extremely  unhealthy,  though  not  in  so  deadly  a 
degree  as  Vera  Cruz ; and  at  that  time  the  rain  falls  in  such  torrents  that  no  roof  can  ex- 
clude it,  and  it  is  impossible  without  danger  to  go  out  into  the  streets.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  season,  therefore,  a general  migration  takes  place ; and  the  population  is 
reduced  in  a few  days  from  3000  to  150,  at  which  it  remains  stationary  until  the  return  of 
the  dry  season.  The  mountain  of  Colima,  in  this  intendency,  9000  feet  high,  throws  out 
ashes  and  smoke,  and  forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  volcanic  chain  which  traverses 
Mexico. 

5897.  Zacatecas,  north  and  east  of  Guadalaxara,  in  the  inland  centre  of  Mexico,  is  an 

arid  rocky  plain,  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  suffering  under  the  incle- 
mency of  the  climate.  It  derives  its  wealth  and  distinction  solely  from  mines,  of  which  the 
most  important  in  Mexico,  next  to  that  of  Guanaxuato,  are  here  situated.  The  mine  of 
Pavellon,  in  Sombrerete,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  having  yielded  in  a given  time  a 
greater  produce  than  any  other  mine  known  to  exist.  Zacatecas,  the  capital,  is  reckoned  by 
Humboldt  to  contain  33,000  inhabitants.  y 

5898.  Oaxaca , for  we  must  return  southwards,  in  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  the 
central  provinces  of  Mexico,  is  a fine  intendency,  situated  near  the  borders  of  Guatemala. 
Tiie  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  richness  and  variety 
of  its  productions,  render  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  These  ad- 
vantages were  appreciated  at  an  early  period,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  an  advanced 
civilisation  ; and  two  ancient  kingdoms,  Mistcca  and  Tzapotcca,  were  established.  Their 
ancient  greatness  is  attested  by  monuments,  not  of  such  astonishing  magnitude  os  those  of 
the  Aztec  empire,  but  superior  in  elegance  and  skill.  The  palace,  or  rather  the  royal  tombs, 
of  Mitla  (Jig . 970.),  are  decorated  with  ornaments  similar  to  those  which  are  admired  in  the 

Etruscan  vases.  Paintings 
also,  representing  warlike  tro- 
phies and  sacrifices,  have  been 
found  in  the  ruins.  Oaxaca 
has  no  mines  of  any  import- 
ance, and  has,  therefore,  at- 
tracted less  attention  than  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the 
table-land,  though  in  every 
oilier  respect  inferior  to  it. 
Oaxaca  the  capital,  called 
Antequcra  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  is  a flourishing 
place;  in  1792  it  had  24,000 
inhabitants,  but  it  suffered 
severely  during  the  revolu- 
tion. Tehuantepec,  its  only 
port,  is  not  a good  one  ; but  it  is  of  considerable  value  as  a channel  by  which  the  indigo  of 
Guatemala  is  conveyed  to  Europe. 

5899.  The  intendency  of  Merida  is  much  better  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Yucatan,  of  whtch  it  consists,  and  which  with  Oaxaca  forms  the  southern  and 
eastern  extremity  of  Mexico.  It  is  a vast  plain,  only  intersected  by  a chain  of  mountains, 
which  do  not  nse  above  4 CXX)  feet.  It  is  thus  excessively  hot ; yet,  from  its  extreme  dry- 
ness, it  is  by  no  means  so  unhealthy  as  most  of  the  low  lands  under  this  burning  zone. 
The  heat  is  too  great  for  the  ripening  of  European  grain,  and  the  only  articles  which  it 
yields  for  subsistence  are  maize  and  roots.  This  was  the  first  part  of  Mexico  in  which  the 
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Spaniards  landed,  ancj,  though  it  be  less  improved  than  the  interior,  they  found,  to  their  sur- 
prise, indications  that  civilisation  was  in  a more  advanced  state  here  than  in  the  islands : 
stone  houses,  pyramidal  temples,  enclosed  fields,  and  a clothed  and  civilised  people. 
Having  no  mines,  however,  it  owes  its  commercial  importance  solely  to  its  valuable  product, 
logwood,  which  the  English,  excluded  from  almost  every  other  part  of  Spanish  America, 
were  allowed,  by  treaty,  to  cut  in  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras. 

5900.  Chiapa,  under  which  we  may  include  Vera  Pas,  formed  the  moat  northerly  district  of  Guatemala;  but 
the  greater  part  of  It,  on  a late  occasion,  separated  itself  from  Guatemala,  and  united  with  Mexico.  The 
soil  u fertile,  and  capable  of  yielding  in  profusion  tropical  fruits  and  grain.  Though  low,  vet  it  is  tree  from 
damp,  and  not  unhealthy.  It  seems  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  how  this  country,  which  the  Npaniams 
found  populous  and  flourishing,  should  have  since  been  converted  almost  Into  a desert  Although  the  cocos 
of  Soconusco  and  its  neighbouring  district  of  Suchiltepec  be  accounted  the  best  in  the  world,  that  favourite 
Spanish  beverage  is  not  raised  in  quantity  sufficient  to  become  of  commercial  importance.  Chiapa  of  the 
Spaniards,  called  also  Ciudad  Real,  though  ranking  as  the  capital,  is  now  only  a small  place  rf  400u  inhabitants 
Chiapa  of  the  Indians  is  larger,  and  carries  on  a considerable  trade  There  are  several  other  large  villages, 
chiefly  Indian.  Near  Paletique,  the  most  northern  of  these,  Don  Antonio  del  Kio  lately  traced  the  remains 
of  a great  ancient  city.  Fourteen  large  buildings,  called  by  the  natives  the  Stone  Houses,  remain  nearly  entire ; 
and  for  three  or  four  leagues  either  wav  the  fragments  or  the  other  fallen  buildings  are  seen  extending  along 
the  mountain.  They  are  of  a rude  anu  massive  construction,  well  calculated  for  durability  ; and  the  principal 
apartments  are  adorned  with  numerous  figures  in  relief,  representing  huxuan  beings  of  strange  form,  and 
variously  habited  and  adorned. 

5901.  The  northern  intendencies  of  Durango  and  Sonora  form,  as  it  were,  the  transition 
from  the  fertile  and  cultivated  tracts  to  the  rude  outer  districts  of  Mexico.  The  great  table- 
land slopes  gradually  downward,  the  capital  of  Durango  being  not  more  than  4000  feet 
above  the  sea.  These  two  intendencies,  the  first  of  which  is  better  known  under  the  name 
of  New  Biscay,  are  as  extensive  as  Great  Britain  and  France  put  together  ; yet  their  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  280,000.  There  are  some  valuable  mines  in  the  southern  border; 
but  in  general  the  Spaniards  exist  only  in  scattered  settlements  over  a vast  extent  of  country. 
They  have  to  contend  with  a tribe  of  ferocious  Indians,  called  the  Cuinanikes,  who  have 
tamed  the  wild  horses  of  the  country,  and  ride  them  with  the  utmost  agility  ; while,  like  the 
Kamtschadales,  they  employ  dogs  as  beasts  of  burden.  They  scour  the  country,  destroy  the 
villages,  kill  all  the  adult  prisoners,  and  preserve  the  children  for  slaves.  The  spirit  of 
vengeance  and  inveterate  hatred  generated  during  this  long  struggle  has  placed  nearly  an 
insurmountable  barrier  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  which  almost  totally  precludes 
the  hope  of  improving  these  savage  hordes.  Meantime  tin*  people  of  New  Biscay,  procuring 
their  subsistence  by  hard  labour,  and  constantly  on  tlie  alert  to  defend  themselves  against 
these  formidable  inroads,  have  exhibited  an  extraordinary  dovelopcment  both  of  physical  and 
intellectual  energy  ; and  it  has  even  been  remarked  that  they  are  the  best  scholars.  The 
towns  are  larger  than  might  be  expected,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  union  for  mutual  de- 
fence. There  are  a considerable  number,  whose  population  varies  from  5000  to  12,000. 

5902.  San  Luis  de  Potosi  is  an  extensive  intendency,  stretching  north  and  east  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  better  known  by  the  names  of  its  provinces,  Leon,  New  Santander, 
Cohahuila,  and  Texas.  In  the  districts  adjoining  to  Zacatecas  are  the  rich  mines  of  Ca- 
torce  and  several  others.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  region  is  uncultivated,  marshy, 
indented  by  deep  lagoons,  in  which,  however.no  good  harbour  has  yet  been  discovered.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  scheme  formed  by  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  boundary  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  would  sever  from  Mexico  the  greater  part  of  this  intendency. 
At  present,  however,  the  nearest  settlements  on  each  side  arc  separated  by  200  miles 
of  marsh  and  desert ; and  before  the  time  comes  when  a public  coach  shall  run  between 
Washington  and  Mexico,  some  amicable  adjustment  will  doubtless  be  effected. 

5903.  New  Mexico , which  has  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  empire,  is  only  an  infant 
settlement,  formed  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  in  a fertile  territory,  but  having  a climate  re- 
markably cold,  considering  the  latitude.  It  is  separated  from  New  Biscay  by  a vast. arid, 
and  perilous  desert.  The  settlers  have  a still  harder  conflict  to  maintain  with  the  Indians, 
a few  of  whom,  however,  have  attained  a certain  degree  of  civilisation.  A great  number 
of  sheep  are  reared,  of  which  about  30,000  are  sent  to  the  southward  ; and  there  are  some 
mines  of  valuable  copper.  Santa  F£,  the  capital,  is  supposed  by  Humboldt  to  contain 
3500  inhabitants. 

5904.  California  is  a long  peninsula  in  the  Pacific,  parallel  to  the  continent,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  its  deep  gulf.  The  Spaniards  long  viewed  it  as  an  El  Dorado,  or  country 
of  wealth,  their  hopes  being  fed  by  some  pearls  found  on  its  shores;  but  a close  exa- 
mination has  dispelled  those  visions.  California  enjoys  the  most  beautiful  sky  in  the  world  ; 
constantly  serene,  blue,  and  cloudless ; or  if  any  clouds  for  a moment  appear,  they  display 
the  most  brilliant  tints.  But  the  soil  is  sandy  and  arid  like  the  shores  of  Provence,  and 
only  a few  favoured  spots  present  a trace  of  vegetation.  Nowhere  can  be  found  a finer 
abode  for  the  astronomer,  or  a worse  for  the  cultivator.  There  are  about  7000  or  8000 
Spaniards  and  converted  Indians,  and  4000  savages;  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  the 
population  can  ever  be  very  much  greater. 

5905.  New  California  is  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  a range  of  settlements 
formed  by  them  on  the  western  coast,  extending  northward  from  Old  California.  It  is 
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one  of  the  most  favoured  spots  on  the  globe  as  to  soil  and  climate.  All  the  varieties  of 
grain  and  fruit  peculiar  to  the  best  European  regions  grow  in  the  highest  perfection ; the 
vine  and  the  olive  have  been  more  successfully  reared  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  New 
World.  The  establishments  are  chiefly  formed  by  missionaries,  who  have  succeeded  in 
inducing  a great  number  of  the  Indians  to  quit  their  wandering  life,  and  apply  themselves 
to  cultivation.  According  to  Captain  Beechey,  there  are  twenty-one  establishments,  con- 
taining about  7000  converts.  They  are  kindly  treated,  well  clothed  and  fed  ; but  they  are 
prevented  from  leaving  the  settlement,  and  the  surplus  of  their  labour  belongs  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  produce  consists  of  hides  and  tallow,  which  are  purchased  by  the  merchants 
of  the  small  port  of  Monterey. 


Ch at.  VI. 

GUATEMALA. 

5906.  Guatemala,  or  Guaiimala,  notwithstanding  its  small  comparative  extent,  has  been 
recognised  as  one  of  the  new  states  into  which  the  western  world  is  to  be  divided.  It  has 
even,  in  tirtue  of  its  position,  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  Central  America ; but  this 
the  world  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  conceded. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

5 907.  Guatemala  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  province  of  Veragua,  now  belong- 
ing to  the  republic  of  Colombia,  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  provinces  of  ChUpa, 
Tabasco,  Yucatan,  and  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles,  and  on  the  south  and  south 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  forms  a sort  of  extended  isthmus,  reaching  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  between  8°  and  17°  N.  lat.,  and  8°  and  96°  W.  long.  Measured  by 
an  oblique  line  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  it  may  be  1050  miles  in  length ; 
but  the  breadth,  from  sea  to  ’sea,  nowhere  exceeds  500,  and  in  some  places  is  only  100 
miles.  The  surface  has  l>een  estimated  at  200,500  square  miles,  which,  though  it  appears 
small  when  compared  with  the  immensity  of  other  American  states,  is  nearly  double  the 
whole  extent  of  the  British  Islands. 

5908.  The  surface  of  Guatemala  docs  not  display  that  lofty  and  rugged  character  which 
generally  marks  the  American  continent.  The  chain  of  the  Andes,  which  raises  such  a 
tremendous  snowy  barrier  through  the  greater  part  of  the  continent,  sinks  in  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  into  a mere  rocky  dike,  connecting  North  and  South  America.  Near  Nicaragua, 
it  seems  to  become  little  more  than  an  insensible  ridge,  sloping  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
opposite  oceans.  Proceeding  north-west,  it  soon  rises  and  presents  to  the  Pacific  a lofty 
range,  in  which  Humboldt  and  Arago  have  counted  twenty-one  volcanoes,  partly  burning 
and  partly  extinct.  The  loftiest,  called  the  volcano  of  Guatemala,  being  covered  with 
snow  for  several  months  in  the  year,  cannot  be  much  less  than  10,000  feet  high.  Hence 
Guatemala,  though  it  does  not  present  a continuous  table-land,  like  Mexico,  has  high 
mountain  valleys,  enjoying  a cool  and  agreeable  air,  and  producing  the  grain  and  the  fruits 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  eastern  part,  swelling  somewhat  into  the  form  of  a peninsula, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Poyais,  and  the  Mosquito  shore,  consists  of  a vast  and  savage 
forest,  beat  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  occupied  by  rude  and  unsubdued  Indians. 

5909.  The  waters  which  descend  from  the  Andes  of  Guatemala  fall  into  one  or  other  of  the  opposite  oceans, 
and  do  not  swell  into  river*  of  any  importance ; but  there  is  one  grand  aqueoua  feature,  the  l.ake  of  Nicaragua, 
150  mile*  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth,  and  having  almost  throughout  a depth  of  ten  fathoms.  Numerous 
streams,  flowing  from  different  quarters,  form  this  great  body  of  water,  which  has  only  one  outlet  in  the  river 
San  Juan,  which  flows  from  It  into  the  Atlantic.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  diversified  and  adorned  w ith 
small  islands,  in  one  of  which  is  a volcanic  mountain.  It  communicates  by  a navigable  channel,  of  26 
miles,  with  a smaller  lake,  called  the  Lake  of  Leon,  which  may  almost  be  considered  as  a branch  of  it,  and  is 
50  miles  long,  by  JO  broad. 


Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

5910.  There  is  nothing  known,  under  this  head,  by  which  Guatemala  can  be  distinguished  from  the  bordering 
countries  of  Mexico  and  Colombia. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  and  Political  Geography. 

5911.  The  history  qf  Guatemala,  and  the  country  Itself,  were  less  known  than  any  other  part  of  America, 
till  recent  events  brought  them  into  notice.  Yet  ita  records  appear,  in  many  respects,  worthy  of  enquiry.  The 
ancient  Guatemalans  evidently  possessed  a civilisation  derived  from  ana  rivalling  that  of  Mexico.  The 
palace  of  Quiche  is  said  to  be  comparable  in  magnificence  to  that  of  Mitla.  In  the  depth  of  forests  have  been 
found  ancient  cities,  containing  monuments  similar  in  grandeur  and  ornament  to  the  teocallis  of  Mexico,  and 
on  whose  walls  are  found  figures  andl  other  representations  well  executed  in  bas-relief.  The  Toltecs,  who 
preceded  the  Axtecs,  as  rulers  who  civilised  Mexico,  appear  to  have  been  driven  southward*,  and  to  have 
settled  in  Guatemala.  The  resistance  to  Alvarado,  sent  in  1523  by  Cortex  to  conquer  this  country,  was 
vigorous,  and  even  such  as  to  render  the  issue  somewhat  rioubtftiL  Auer  the  conquest,  Guatemala  was  erected 
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mto  an  audiencia,  with  only  a slight  dependence  on  the  viceroy  of  Mexico : but  aa  tt  did  not,  permanently  at 
least,  yield  gold  and  silver,  and  It*  produce  «u  chiefly  tent  by  the  way  of  Vera  Crux,  it  wa*  very  little  heard 
of  in  Europe,  till  the  general  crash  of  the  Spaniah  power.  Guatemala  then  suddenly  erected  herself  into  an 
indejicndent  state ; and  Mexico,  which  at  first  made  great  effbrta  to  retain  her  as  a province,  finding  her  deter- 
mination immutable,  very  wisely,  and  with  a tolerably  good  grace,  ytdded  the  point. 

Sett.  IV,  Productive  Industry. 

5912.  The  productive  qunjitiet  of  Guatemala  are.  if  possible,  superior  even  to  those  of  other  countrios  in 
the  fruitful  climates  of  America.  Like  Mexico,  it  yields  in  different  regions,  and  at  small  distances  from 
each  other,  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  and  grain  peculiar  to  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones.  Of  fruits, 
several  of  the  most  valuable  are  produced  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  indigo,  which  forms  so  Urge  a part 
of  the  commerce  of  Mexico,  is  almost  entirely  Guatemalan.  The  cocoa  of  Soconusco  U said  to  be  the  very 
finest  in  the  world,  though  it  is  cultivated  on  too  small  a scale  to  enter  much  into  the  market  of  Europe. 
Vanilla,  however,  the  other  Ingredient  of  chocolate,  is  procured  to  a great  extent  from  this  quarter.  There 
arc  manufactures  of  cotton  and  porceUin,  some  of  them  fine,  but  only  for  internal  consumption  , and  the 
fkbncs  in  wrought  gold  and  silver  are  said  to  possess  great  merit.  As  to  commerce,  Guatemala  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  having  on  either  ocean  a port  capable  of  receiving  large  ships ; and  its  commodities 
have  to  bear  a heavy  land-carriage,  and  a coasting  voyage,  before  they  arrive  at  Vera  Crux. 

5913.  GuatomaU  abounds  in  mines,  particularly  of  silver;  some  of  which  have  been  undertaken  by  an 
English  company,  in  the  expectation  of  their  proving  productive  : but  the  result  Is  yet  uncertain.  In  yue- 
saltenango  Is  found  very  fine  sulphur,  of  which  the  Spaniards  availed  themselves  to  renew  their  supplies  of 
gunpowder  at  the  time  of  the  emouest. 

£914  Canals  are  naturally  an  undertaking  beyond  the  infant  resources  of  Guatemala ; but  one  Is  In  contem- 
plation which,  if  executed,  will  be  the  greatest  and  most  important  work  of  this  kind  on  the  globe.  This  is  a 
c tnal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  so  as  to  enable  European  vessels  to  reach  China  and  parts  of  India 
by  an  easier  and  more  direct  course.  The  isthmuses  of  Panamk  and  Darien,  from  their  very  small  breadth, 
naturally  claim  the  first  attention ; but  they  have  never  been  surveyed  with  any  care  : It  u certain  that  a 
considerable  ridge  traverses  them,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  doubtftiL  The  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and 
the  interval  between  the  rivers  Atrato  and  San  Juan,  in  Chocd,  appear  to  be  level ; but  the  distance  it  too 
great  to  admit  of  more  than  a canal  of  small  navigation,  which  would,  doubtless,  have  its  use.  llut  the  grand 
oceanic  canal,  which  would  cause  a revolution  in  the  commercial  world,  will,  probably,  be  undertaken  from  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua,  nav  igable  for  the  largest  vessels,  which  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  broad 
channel  of  the  San  Juan,  and  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  an  interval  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  through  which  it  seeins  certain  that  a good  level  could  be  found.  To  execute,  therefore,  a canal  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  Caledonian,  is,  even  at  present,  completely  within  the  reach  of  human  skill  and  resources. 
It  is  an  undertaking,  indeed,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  government  within  whose  limits  it  is  placed  ; and, 
though  the  capitalists  of  Europe  would  find  no  difficulty  in  providing  the  funds,  the  political  atmosphere  of 
the  West  is  scarcely  yet  so  settled,  that  they  might  look  forward  with  full  confidence  to  compensation  for 
the  large  advances  which  would  be  necessary. 

Sect.  V,  Civil  and  Social  State. 

5915.  The  population  cannot  be  considered  as  well  ascertained.  An  official  census.  In  1778,  gave  TST.Of.O; 
but  this  has  been  shown  by  Juarros  to  have  been  very  inra»i!»lcte.  Humboldt,  during  his  stay  in  Mexico, 
■aw  official  documents  which  carried  it  to  1.200, 000;  and  Torrente  and  other  writers  well  acquainted  with 
the  country  are  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  fall  short  of  2,000,000.  Humboldt  considers  «u  prevent  that  he 
may  safely  adopt  1,600,000  as  nearly  the  real  amount. 

5916.  The  character  of  the  Guatemalans  docs  not  probably  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  other  Spanish 
Americans,  though  it  Is  praised  by  Juarros  as  presenting  a favourable  specimen ; and,  perhaps,  their  obscu- 
rity may  have  shielded  them  from  much  of  the  degrading  oppression  felt  in  other  quarters  He  represents 
them  as  docile,  humane,  courteous,  liberal,  sflkble  to  strangers,  and  only  liable  to  the  charges  of  pusillanimity 
and  indolence.  A considerable  patriotic  spirit  was  shown  by  the  institution,  in  1795,  of  a society  of  Fneods 
of  the  Kingdom,  with  the  view  or  promoting  agriculture  and  the  arts  ; but,  after  having  carried  on  operations 
with  great  spirit  for  five  years,  they  were  suppressed  In  1800  by  an  arbitrary  mandate  of  the  government. 
An  university  was  established  in  1788,  whose  pretensions  were  at  first  confined  to  scholastic  learning  , but 
mathematics  and  experimental  philosophy  have  since  been  introduced.  Sculpture  Is  said  to  be  earned  to 
greater  excellence  In  Guatemala  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  World. 

Sect.  VI,  Local  Geography . 

5917.  The  Spaniards  divided  Guatemala  first  into  thirty-two  and  then  into  fifteen 
sections,  which  they  named  variously,  intendencies,  alcaldias,  and  corregimientm.  Torrents 
enumerates  the  following  provinces:  Sonsonate,  Soconusco,  San  Salvador,  Solota,  Costa 
Rica,  Vera  Par,  Honduras,  San  Leon  de  Nicaragua,  and  Quesaltenango.  Humboldt's 
distribution  into  bishoprics  seems  however,  sufficiently  minute  for  the  interest  yet  attached 
to  the  local  details  of  this  territory.  These  are,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras. 

5918.  Guatemala  Proper  Is  the  central  province,  comprising  the  great  chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  and  the 
•lope  downwards  from  them  to  the  sea.  It  is  here  that  the  great  variety  of  climate  and  productions  appears, 
and  that  the  latter  are  in  the  highest  perfection.  What  u strictly  called  the  valley  of  Guatemala  consists 
properly  of  nine  valleys,  of  varying  elevation,  enclosed  within  the  great  circuit  of  volcanic  mountains  In 
the  centre  of  this  range  of  valleys,  at  an  elevation  not  precisely  known,  stands  the  old  city  of  Santiago  de 
Guatemala.  It  was  erected  first  in  1527,  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  mountain,  called  the  Volcano  of  W ater, 
and  which  too  soon  justified  that  title;  for,  a few  years  afterwards,  an  aqueous  eruption  burst  forth,  at  the 
most  formidable  character,  which  overwhelmed  the  whole  city,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  a great  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  Appalled  by  this  disaster,  the  Spaniards  removed  the  city  to  another  situation  in  a beautiful 
and  finely  watered  valley,  which  yielded  in  profusion  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  A very  mag- 
nificent city,  also  called  Santiago  de  Guatemala,  was  here  erected,  with  38  ecclesiastical  structures,  of  which 
the  cathedral  wa*  a sumptuous  edifice,  richly  decorated,  and  more  than  300  fee t long.  Of  the  nunneries,  that 
of  La  Concepcion  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  10(0  persona  But  the  site,  with  all  its  felicities,  had 
terrible  defect*.  It  was  liable  to  dreadful  shocks  of  earthquake  and  volcaoic  eruptions,  which  rendered  the 
existence  of  its  inhabitants  constantly  insecure  and  their  fate  often  tragical  Juarros  has  devoted  a portion  at 
his  work  expressly  to  a record  of  the  miseries  of  old  Guatemala  In  the  above  succession  of  calamities  severe 
attacks  of  pestilence  were  interspersed.  At  length,  in  1775,  the  series  was  consummated  by  a truly  appall  mg 
earthquake,  the  shocks  of  which,  continuing  at  intervals  from  June  to  December,  reduced  the  city  nearly  to 
a heap  of  rulna.  The  Spanish  government,  on  being  advertised  of  this  disaster,  sent  out  instructions  to  remove 
to  another  site;  but  this,  perhaps  well-meant,  order,  being  executed  In  an  abrupt  and  despotic  manner,  only 
»Cgvavatpd  at  first  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate  city.  New  Guatemala  was  built  in  the  valley  of  Mixco,  in  • 
situation  not  so  fertile  and  beautiful,  but  extremely  healthy. and  exempt  from  the  dreadful  calamities  of  which 
the  old  city  had  been  tht  victim.  It  was  reared  in  the  usual  regular  manner  and  with  numerous  squares  ; the 
houses  ara  neat,  though  low,  to  mitigate  the  danger  of  earthquake  ; the  churches  and  other  public  edifices  on  a 
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•mailer  wale,  but  of  very  elegant  design.  The  citizens,  supposed  to  amount  to  30,000,  ply,  with  very  consider- 
able diligence,  the  trades  of  weaving,  pottery,  working  in  silver,  and  embroidery,  its  chief  articles  of  trade 
are  indigo  and  cocoa.  Old  Guatemala  likewise  has  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  a great  proportion  of  its  exiles 
have  gradually  found  their  way  back  to  their  former  abode.  Having  attained  a population  of  8000,  it  was 
reinvested,  not  with  the  privileges  of  a city,  but  those  of  a town. 

5919.  Other  fine  tract s and  important  cities  are  also  found  in  the  valleys  of  Guatemala.  Santa  Cruz  del 
Quiche  represents  the  once  great  Ulatlan,  capital  of  the  ludian  kingdom  subverted  by  Alvarado.  Its  palace, 
in  magnitude  and  splendour,  appears  to  have  been  little  inferior  to  those  of  Cuzco  and  Mexico.  It  contained 
accommodation  not  only  for  the  king  himself,  but  for  all  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  and  a numerous  body 

Suard.  As  it  appears  to  be  in  better  preservation  than  any  other  of  the  imperial  scats  of  native  America,  a 
iligcnt  examination  would  probably  lead  to  important  discoveries.  San  Salvador,  to  the  south,  is  the  capital 
of  an  intendency  which  contains  above  200,000  people,  and  forms  a very  rich  tract,  yielding  most  of  the  indigo 
which  is  the  staple  of  the  kingdom.  The  capital,  in  a fine  valley,  contained,  in  1778,  a population  of  12,000, 
chiefly  employed  in  the  indigo  trade.  A variety  of  volcanic  movements  desolate  this  province,  while  they 
present  curious  phenomena  to  the  view  of  the  observer.  Farther  to  the  south,  and  still  in  this  central  region, 
are  other  fertile  districts,  provided  the  reader  can  pronounce  their  names:  Quesaltenango,  Tot  on  tea  pan,  and 
Guoguetenango.  These  districts  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians,  who  are  civilised,  and  carry  on  several 
curious  and  ingenious  manufactures. 

5940.  Nicaragua  forms  the  most  southern  of  the  three  bishoprics.  The  mighty  range  of  volcanic  Andes, 
which  have  given  so  decided  a character  to  central  Guatemala,  here  terminates,  and  the  whole  chain  is  in 
a manner  suspended.  The  territory  is  low  and  moist,  rich  In  all  the  tropical  fruits,  but  in  none  which  belong 
to  the  temperate  climes.  It  has,  however,  vast  savannahs  covered  with  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  which  are 
sent  even  to  the  market  of  the  capital.  But  the  most  prominent  object  in  this  province  is  the  lake,  and  the 
chief  interest  excited  by  it  is  the  projected  oceanic  canal ; both  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  San 
Leon  dc  Nicaragua  is  a place  of  7000  or  9000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  1000  are  Spaniards,  with  a college, 
which  in  1812  was  allowed  by  the  Cortes  to  be  converted  into  an  university.  The  town  itself,  which,  like  the 
lake,  is  called  Grande,  Is  not  very  large,  but  occupies  an  advantageous  position  ou  the  north  western  shore. 
Mazaya,  a village  of  0000  inhabitants,  almost  entirely  Indian,  is  said  to  be  the  most  trading  place  in  the  province, 
though  inconveniently  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  rocky  dell,  almost  destitute  of  water. 

59*1.  Costa  Rica,  a district  or  province  attached  to  Nicaragua,  seems  named  ironically,  being  In  a state  of 
extreme  and  deplorable  poverty.  It  has,  however,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  Albedo  pretends  to  have 
been  once  as  productive  as  those  of  Potosi ; but  such  a state  of  things,  which  seems  at  any  time  fabulous,  has 
now,  at  all  events,  wholly  ceased.  Yet  the  “ rich  coast  ” is  very  capable  of  yielding  the  common  tropical  pro. 
ducts ; but  the  Inroads  of  the  Buccaneers  caused  a desertion,  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  Cartago, 
however,  in  the  heart  of  the  province,  has  a population  of  8000  persons,  of  whom  600  are,  or  were,  Spaniards ; 
while  San  Jo**1,  at  a little  distance,  has  a number  nearly  equal,  with  a greater  proportion  of  Spaniards. 

5922.  The  eastern  part  qf  the  state  consists  of  the  province  of  Comayagua,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Honduras,  from  the  peninsula  which  separates  it  from  Yucatan.  The  whole  coast  is  flat,  marshy,  hot,  and 
extremely  unhealthy,  though  some  part*  of  the  interior  rise  into  hilly  and  temperate  tract*.  This  region  is 
covered  with  thick  forests  containing  the  valuable  tree*  of  mahogany  and  logwood,  In  regard  to  which  the 
English  have  carefrilly  stipulated  for  a right  to  settle  on  the  Honduras  coast.  They  are  established  on  the 
river  Balizc,  navigable  for  boats  200  miles  up  the  country.  The  settlement  consists  of 250  whites : 2266  free 
coloured  ; and  21ST7  slaves.  The  official  value  of  the  imports  into  Britain,  in  1829,  was  190,795/.  The  maho. 
gany  tree*  are  very  thinly  scattered,  and  are  cut  down  by  gangs  of  negroes,  preceded  by  what  is  called  the 
Under,  who  mounts  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  spies  out  where  a mahogany  tree  is  to  be  found.  The 
chief  expense  is  in  the  conveyance  to  the  coast  Turtle  is  found  in  abundance  along  this  shore.  Gold  and 
silver  mine*  are  said  to  exist  here,  but  none  have  ever  been  worked,  or  even  found.  The  coast  of  Poyais, 
into  which  a body  of  our  countrymen  were  so  fatally  seduced,  partakes  of  the  general  character,  but 
seems  still  more  dreary  and  uninviting.  Comayagua,  called  also  Valladolid,  is  agreeably  situated  in  the 
Interior ; but,  though  the  nominal  capital,  it  has  never  attained  anv  great  importance.  Truxillo,  and  Capo 
Gracias,  on  the  coast,  are  more  conspicuous  places,  but  now  also  much  decayed. 


Ciiar.  VII. 

COLOMBIA. 

5923.  Colombia  it  the  name  now  given  to  the  extensive  territory  of  an  independent  state 
or  states,  which  took  the  lead  among  the  newly  formed  republics  in  what  was  formerly 
Spanish  America.  Recent  changes  are  understood  to  have  subdivided  it  into  three  por- 
tions. which  have  assumed  the  appellations  of  New  Granada.  Venezuela,  and  the  Equator; 
but  the  bearings  of  this  division  are  too  ill  ascertained,  and  even  its  permanency  too  un- 
certain, to  admit  of  its  superseding  the  general  appellation  of  Colombia. 

Szcr.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

5924.  Colombia,  in  its  general  outline,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  north  and  north-western 
part  of  South  America,  and  comprehends  the  two  governments  included  by  the  Spaniards 
under  the  names  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  and  the  captaincy-general  of  the 
Caracca*.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great  gulf  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  enclosed 
between  its  shore  and  the  long  chain  of  the  West  India  islands,  commonly  called  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea.  On  this  side  also  a narrow  land  boundary  connects  it  with  Guatemala.  On 
the  west  it  stretches  along  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Pacific.  Southward  it  borders  on 
Peru,  separated  from  it  by  the  Guayaquil  and  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  Its  interior 
limits  are  difficult  to  fix,  being  formed  by  vague  lines  drawn  through  immense  deserts.  For 
a considerable  space,  its  claims  at  least  extend  to  the  Amnions  ; yet  we  know  not  if  Colombia 
has  formed  any  actual  settlement  on  that  mighty  stream,  which  can  only  be  approached 
by  rugged  and  entangled  tracks,  such  as  the  most  daring  traveller  alone  ventures  to  tread. 
Proceeding  westward,  it  encounters  the  territory  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Guiana,  or 
Guyana,  is  claimed  by  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Dutch.  These 
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nations,  in  fact,  have  fanned  settlements  on  the  coast ; and  ideal  lines  have  been  drawn  through 
the  interior,  to  separate  their  portions  from  each  of  her  and  from  that  of  Colombia.  For 
this  last,  the  extreme  boundary  of  solid  and  practical  settlement  appears  farmed  by  the 
Orinoco  in  its  course  from  west  to  east.  All  the  rest,  under  the  name  of  Guiana,  is  merely 
an  indefinite  expanse  of  river  and  forest,  of  which  the  native  Caribs  remain  in  almost 
undisturbed  possession. 

5925.  This  huge  mass  of  territory  forms  a species  of  broad  irregular  oval,  reaching  from 
12°  25/  N.  lat.  to  6°  15'  S.  lat.,  being  18°  east  and  west;  from  58°  to  81°  30'  W.  long., 
making  23  J°.  This  wHI  give  dimensions  in  length  of  1620  and  in  breadth  of  1260  English 
miles.  The  entire  content  is  calculated  by  Humboldt  at  30,000  square  leagues,  or  about 
240,000  square  miles. 

5926.  The  surface  of  Colombia,  its  mountains  and  plains,  are  of  the  most  varied  character, 
and  on  the  most  majestic  scale,  presenting  forms  and  phenomena  the  most  grand  and  awful 
that  are  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  The  summits  of  the  Andes  have  ceased,  indeed,  to  rank 
as  the  very  loftiest  on  earth.  The  Himalayah,  the  mountain  boundary  of  Hindostan,  is 
not  only  higher,  but  presents,  perhaps,  a grander  continuity  of  unbroken  and  gigantic 
steeps.  But,  ascending  from  the  low  country  by  a series  of  tabular  plains  and  broad  valleys, 

it  presents  at  no  single  point  any  very 
astonishing  elevation.  It  has  nothing 
to  resemble  those  solitary  gigantic 
cones,  which,  in  the  Colombian  cor- 
dillera, shoot  up  towards  the  sky,  and 
even  under  the  burning  influence  of 
the  equator  remain  buried  to  a great 
depth  in  perpetual  snow.  Chimborazo 
(Jig-  972.),  the  giant  of  the  west,  stands 
yet  unsealed  by  mortal  foot.  Hum- 
boldt and  his  companions  made  extra- 
ordinary exertions  to  reach  its  summit, 
and  arrived  at  about  2000  feet  from  that 
point,  believed  to  be  the  greatest  elevation  ever  attained  by  man.  Here  they  planted  their 
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instruments  on  a narrow  ledge  of  porphyritic  rock,  which  projected  from  the  vast  field 
of  unfathomed  snow.  A broad  impassable  chasm  prevented  their  farther  advance  ; besides 
which,  they  felt  in  the  extreme  all  the  usual  inconveniences  of  such  high  situations. 
They  were  enveloped  in  thick  fogs,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  piercing  cold  ; 
they  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  blood  burst  from  the  eyes  and  lips.  The  form  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  that  of  a truncated  cone,  appears  every  where  sublime,  but  peculiarly 
so  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  at  nearly  200  miles  distance,  whence  it  resembles  an 
enormous  semitransparent  dome  defined  by  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky ; dim,  yet  too  decided 
in  outline  to  be  mistaken  for  a cloud.  The  height  was  ascertained  by  Humboldt  to  be 
21,440  feet.  A ntisana,  though  only  19,000  feet,  is  remarkable  for  having  a village  on 
its  side  at  the  height  of  13,500  feet,  once  believed  the  highest  inhabited  spot  on  tbe  globe. 
The  French  academicians,  when  they  established  themselves  on  tbe  top  of  Pinchincha,  at 
the  height  of  15,000  feet,  experienced  all  the  rigours  of  an  arctic  winter,  which  sometimes 
threw  them,  after  the  exertion  of  mounting,  into  a state  of  vertigo  or  insensibility.  Ibey 
were  involved  in  almost  constant  fogs,  and  when  these  cleared,  they  beheld  the  clouds 
spreading  a wide  and  smooth  surface  beneath  them  like  that  of  the  ocean,  and  heard  the 
dreadful  roarings  of  the  tempest  in  the  valley  of  Quito. 

5927.  The  most  tremendous  volcanoes  in  the  world  are  those  which  burst  from  this  moun- 
tain range.  Cotopaxi  (Jig.  973.)  is  the  most  formidable  in  the  Andes,  and,  indeed,  on  the 

globe.  This  mountain  is  18,898  feet 
high,  consequently  more  elevated  than 
Vesuvius  would  be  if  placed  on  the  top 
of  TenerifFe.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  these  colossal  summits,  presenting 
the  form  of  a regular  and  smooth  cone, 
wrapped  in  a covering  of  the  purest 
white,  which  shines  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun  with  dazzling  splendour,  and  de- 
taches itself  in  the  most  picturesque 
manner  from  the  azure  vault  of  heaven. 
It  is  seldom  that  this  volcano  is  wholly 
silent,  and  that  at  night  smoke  and  flame 
are  not  seen  rising  from  its  summit, 
like  a beacon  flame  in  the  regions  above.  In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  it  had  five 
great  eruptions,  and  one  in  1803.  As  the  inflamed  matter  ascends,  the  perpetual  snows, 
which  have  covered  the  summit  to  an  almost  unfathomable  depth,  are  melted,  and  rush  down 
in  destructive  torrents,  when  its  naked  and  embrowned  head  is  displayed  to  the  astonished 
inhabitants  of  the  plain.  Then,  amid  appalling  sounds,  louder  than  the  loudest  roar  of 
artillery,  the  burning  entrails  of  the  earth  rush  up  into  the  sky,  rising  often  half  a mile 
above  the  mountain  head  before  the)’  stream  down  upon  the  surrounding  districts ; mountain 
above  mountain  is  then  raised  of  pumice  and  lava.  It  has  been  averred  that  Cotopaxi  was 
heard  at  the  distance  of  600  miles.  Humboldt  certainly  states,  that  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  at  140  miles  distance,  it  sounded  like  thunder,  or  like  the  discharge  of  a continuous 
battery  of  cannon.  From  this  and  the  other  South  American  craters  are  ejected  not  only 
the  usual  volcanic  substances,  but  torrents  of  boiling  w ater  and  mud,  often  containing  great 
quantities  of  dead  fishes.  Sometimes,  after  successive  eruptions,  the  undermined  walls  of 
the  mountain  fall  in,  and  become  a mass  of  tremendous  ruin.  Such  was  the  fate  of  El 
Atta'i,  which  once  reared  its  head  above  Chimborazo,  and  of  another  very  lofty  volcano, 
which,  in  1 698,  fell  with  a similar  crash. 

5938.  7V  general  range  of  the  Andes,  u it  passes  through  Colombia,  is  divided  In  the  north  into  three 
parallel  chain* , of  which  the  eastern  hat  between  it  and  the  middle  chain  the  plain  of  Santa  F*  de  RogotA,  and 
some  other*,  which  constitute  the  meat  valuable  part  of  New  Granada.  Farther  south,  these  chain*  unite 
into  two,  of  which  the  matt  elevated,  comprising  all  the  highest  volcanic  summits,  is  on  the  western  side, 
facing  the  expanse  of  the  Pacific.  Between  it  and  the  parallel  chain  is  interposed  the  table  plain  of  (>uita, 
about  twenty  inlics  in  breadth,  and  of  the  most  surpassing  richness  and  beauty.  To  the  east  also  the  Andes 
throw  out  a chain,  called  by  Humboldt  the  shore  chain  or  Venezuela,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea  along  the 
coast  of  Caraccas,  a*  far  as  CumanA,  leaving  along  the  shore  a plain  rich  in  the  most  valuable  tropical  produc- 
tions. The  surface  of  all  these  mountain  districts  presents  a very  different  aspect  from  that  of  the  huge  broad 
tna*«  of  the  table-land  of  Mexico.  Their  elevated  steep  ridges  are  separated  by  deep  narrow  burning  vaJint, 
which  descend  almost  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  only  temperate  lands  consUt  or  small  plains,  which  hang 
as  It  were  on  their  sides.  There  is  thus  a more  rapid,  and  as  it  were  precipitous  descent  from  an  arctic  to  a 
temperate,  and  then  to  an  equatorial  climate  A traveller  may  quit  in  the  morning  the  frozen  tracts  near  tbe 
mountain  summits,  and,  passing  through  the  pine  forests,  may  successively  traverse  fields  of  oats,  barley,  and 
wheat,  am!  mar  walk  in  the  evening  amid  plantations  of  sugar-cane  and  banana.  Yet  the  lower  ground*  sJ<«m 
the  rivers  are  close,  swampy,  and  filled  with  myriads  of  tormenting  insects  ; and  it  is  not  until  he  has  ascended 
to  almost  a mountain  height,  and  feels  the  breezes  blowing  from  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  that  he  hods 
an  air  which  he  can  breathe,  or  even  ground  on  which  he  can  tread  with  safety. 

5929.  The  Llanos  form  another  extensive  portion  of  the  Colombian  territory,  commencing  where  the  moun- 
tain ranges  terminate,  and  reaching  ea»t  and  south  to  tbe  Orinoco.  They  consist  of  immense  flats,  covered  m ith 
magnificent  forests  and  vast  savannahs,  In  which  the  grass  often  grows  above  the  human  height,  covering  from 
view  both  man  and  horse.  A great  extent  is  inundated  by  the  Orinoco  and  its  large  tributaries  The  soil  is  fertile 
in  the  extreme ; but  the  unheallhiness  of  the  climate  deters  settlers  who  arc  not  urged  by  extreme  necessity. 

5930.  Two  other  troupe.  not  belonging  to  the  Andes,  have  been  traced  by  Humboldt  These  are,  the  Sierra 
de  Santa  Martha,  18,000  feet  high,  which  mariners,  teeing  on  that  coast  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  never 
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ncsitated  to  rank  a*  part  of  the  Cordillera  j but  it  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a single  mighty  group,  entirely 
surrounded  by  plain.  The  other  is  the  Sierra  Parim*,  to  the  cast  and  south  of  the  Orinoco,  a widely  extended 
heap  of  mountains,  but  not  very  lofty.  Both  by  its  elevation  and  its  position  on  the  continent,  it  assimilates 
rather  to  the  system  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  mountains  of  Brazil  than  to  that  of  the  Cordilleras. 

5931.  Among  its  rivers,  Colombia  may  rank  several,  the  greatest  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  She 
sets  one  foot,  as  it  were,  on  the  Maraflon  : but  that  river,  being  scarcely  accessible,  ami  the  country  near  it  occu- 
pied only  by  a tew  scattered  missions  from  Peru,  cannot  be  considered  in  any  practical  sense  as  Colombian. 
The  same  observation  may  almost  apply  to  its  great  tributaries^  the  Xapo,  the  lea,  and  the  Japura,  which 
descend  to  it  from  the  Andes  of  Quito.  The  secondary  but  still  immense  stream  of  the  Orinoco  rises  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  mountains  of  Parimfe,  and,  winding  round  them,  flows  first  west,  then  north,  till  it  takes 
its  final  course  eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  It  enters  that  ocean  by  a delta  of  about  fifty  channels,  and  after  a 
course  of  1330  miles.  In  an  early  part  of  that  course  it  forms  a remarkable  communication,  by  the  Cassiquiare, 
with  the  Rio  Negro,  and  through  it  with  the  Amasons.  of  which  the  Rio  Negro  is  the  largest  northern  tribu- 
tary, From  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Llanos,  the  Orinoco  receives  several  mighty  rivers  that  have 
had  their  sources  in  the  Andes,  — the  Ouaviore,  the  Meta,  and  the  Apurl ; the  last  of  which,  flowing  through 
the  plains  of  Venezuela,  and  drawing  its  waters  from  the  coast  chain,  is  alone  very  important  in  a com- 
mercial view.  These  shores  may  in  future  ages  become  the  magnificent  seats  of  empire,  but  at  present  they 
are  overgrown  with  forests  and  thickets,  peopled  only  by  wandering  Caribs,  and  presenting  but  a few  scattered 
missions  and  settlements.  The  really  useful  streams  are  those  of  smaller  dimensions,  which,  running  like  long 
canals  between  the  mountain  chains,  bring  down  the  products  of  those  high  valleys,  at  present  the  only  culti- 
vated part  of  Colombia.  The  Magdalena,  the  largest  and  most  commodious  of  these  streams,  has  a course  of 
more  than  500  miles  between  the  eastern  and  middle  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  affording  to  the  plain  of  .Santa 
Ft  a communication  with  the  sea.  The  Cauca  runs  between  the  middle  and  western  chain:  and,  after  a 
Course  of  nearly  oqual  length,  )olns  the  Magdalena  before  it  falls  into  the  sea  near  Carthagcna.  The  Atrato  is 
a smaller  stream,  between  the  western  chain  and  the  Atlantic.  The  Magdalena  is  throughout  navigable, 
though  the  voyage  is  rendered  painful  by  the  heat  and  the  myriads  of  insects.  The  navigation  of  the  Cauca 
is  by  no  means  so  good.  To  the  south,  the  still  smaller  rivers  of  Esmeralda*  and  of  Guayaquil  afford  to  the 
province  of  Quito  an  important  means  of  communicating  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

5932.  There  are  scaixely  any  Likes  of  importance.  \Ve  must  except,  however,  that  of  Maracaybo,  which, 
though  it  communicates  with  the  sea,  yet,  unless  in  strong  winds  blowing  from  thence,  preserves  its  waters 
fresh  and  unmixed.  There  are  also  dispersed  throughout  the  territory  various  little  collections  of  water  on 
the  declivities  of  hills,  and  others  formed  by  the  expansions  of  rivers. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography . 

Subsect.  1.  Geology* 

5933.  We  have  not  met  with  any  description  illustrative  of  the  geognosticol  structure  and  composition  ot 
this  country  : but  it  is  well  known  that  Colombia  aflbrds  considerable  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  platina,  and 
other  metals. 


Subsect.  2.  Botany . 


5934.  Perhaps  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  convey  a faithful  general  representation  of  an  American 
intratropical  vegetation  as  the  following  sketch,  by  the  celebrated  Humboldt,  in  his  " Tableau  Physique  ties 
Region*  Equinojtialcs,  illustrated  by  a plate  of  the  physical  phenomena  presented  by  those  regions  from  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  the  highest  summit  of  the  Andes.”  We  snail  here  con 


e consider  the  botanical  part  of  it  alone ; 

when  ' 

, grouped  in  the  most  striking  manner ; that  country  c 
Palms  and  the  scitamineous  plants,  which  stretches  from  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  a height  of  513  toiscs ; 


and  let  us,  with  that  eminent  philosopher,  suppose  ourselves  transported  into  the  region  where  nature  has 
delighted  in  combining  the  most  majestic  forms,  grouped  in  the  most  striking  manner;  that  country  of  the 


the  Und  of  the  Banana  {Musa),  the  Hcliconia,  the  Alpinia,  and  the  most  odoriferous  liliaceous  productions^ 
In  this  burning  climate  grow  the  Theophrusta,  the  Plumiera,  Musswnda,  Ctcsalpinia,  Cccropin  pcltata,  the 
Hymenira,  the  Balaam  Tree  of  Tolu,  and  the  Cusparia  or  Quinine  Tree  of  Carony.  On  the  barren  sea  shore, 
beneath  the  shade  of  Cocoas,  Laurus  Persea.  ami  Mimosa  Inga,  are  found  tile  Allionia,  the  Conorarpus,  the 
Mangrove  ( Rhixophora  Mangle),  Convolvulus  littoralis  and  brasiliensis,  the  Talinum  Avicennia,  Cactus 
Pereskia,  and  Sesuvium  Portulacastrum. 

5935.  Some  of  the  plants  of  this  region  possess  striking  peculiarities  anil  remarkable  exceptions  to  the 
general  laws  of  vegetation.  The  South  American  Palim,  like  those  of  the  Old  World,  arc  unable  to  endure 
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the  cold  of  the  high  mountains,  and  disappear  at  an  elevation  of  513 
toises.  One  single  Palm,  from  the  Andes  ( Ceraryton  andieota)  [fig.  974.), 
presents  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  growing  equally  at  a height  of 
from  954  to  1472  toiscs  ; its  trunk,  coated  with  a waxy  substance,  attains 
to  a height  of  54  metres  (about  160  feet).  It  has  been  stated  that  a Palm 
grows  in  the  ravines  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  lat.  50°  S.  This  is  the 
more  striking,  as  it  is  impossible  to  confound  a palm  tree  with  any  other 
vegetable,  except  it  be  the  arborescent  Ferns,  whose  existence  there 
would  be  equally  remarkable.  In  Europe  the  Palmetto  and  Date  are 
not  found  farther  north  than  43°  40'.  The  Scitaminese,  especially  the 
species  of  Hcliconia,  cease  at  a height  of  410  toises.  Near  the  summit 
of  the  Silla  de  Caraccas  (1103  toises)  grew  a scitamineous  plant,  from  nine 
to  twelve  feet  high  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  a passage  through 
it  difficult:  it  appeared  to  Humboldt  to  be  a new  and  hardier  kind  of 
Hcliconia.  Sesuvium  Portulacastrum  vegetate*  alike  on  the  shores  of 
Cumana  and  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  a plain  1200  toisev 
* with  carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda. 

seem  little  affected  by  dif- 
ference of  temperature. 

5936.  Above  the  region  of  Palms  and  Scitaminese  is  that  of  the  Tree 
Ferns  {fig.  975.)  an<!  Cinchonas.  The  latter  possess  a much  wider  range 
than  the  fern*,  which  prefer  a temperate  climate,  and  an  elevation  he- 
tween  200  and  800  toises,  while  the  Quinine  Trees  rise  to  1487  toises 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  hardiest  snecies  are  Cinchona  kncifolia 
and  C.  cordifolia,  the  tenderest  C.  oblongifolia  and  longiflora.  The  famous 
Quinine  Tree  of  Loxa,  which  is  quite  different  from  the  orange  Quinine 
of  Santa  F£,  grows  from  975  to  1280  toiscs ; it  difffcrs  essentially  from 
C.  glandulifera,  to  which  it  liears  most  analogy,  and  hat  only  been 
hitherto  seen  near  Loxa,  and  in  a small  district  of  Peru.  To  distinguish 
U from  all  other  sjiecics,  and  to  do  away  the  incorrect  appellation  of 

Cinchona  officinalis.  It  ha*  been  called  C.  Condaminea.  Caoutchouc  is 

th*  nroduct  of  .coral  nlant.,  that  poaieM  few  analogou.  character.,  of  Flcut,  a Hevca,  a I-obelU,  a 
StSlot  2,l  L^E«pho^  Camphor  .hr.  exr.U  In  vegetable,  of  miftrent  genera,  being  extracted  In 
Asia  from  a Laurel,  and  In  Peru  from  a didynamou.  «hruh  found  by  St  Haenkc.  The  fruit  of  a Myrica 
and  the  trunk  of  a Palm  equally  yield  wax:  thu.  .utetances,  ooMe-mg  iimilar  chemical  piopertie,  irv 


high,  where  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  carbc 
Indeed,  the  plants  of  salt  marshes  generally 
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derived  from  highly  dissimilar  vegetables;  and  it  ia  the  «*mc  with  the  febrifuge  principle  of  Cinchona, 
975  which  reside*  in  plant*  belonging  to  totally  different  genera. 

5957.  The  Cusparia  of  Caron  y,  near  Upatu,  a magnificent  tree,  which 
yield*  the  Angostura  Bark,  U not  a Cinchona,  though  it  be  difficult  even  foe 
a chemist  to  distinguish  between  the  infusion  of  Cuapa  and  that  of  the  orange 
Quinine  from  Santa  Fe.  Upon  the  sea  coast  west  of  Pom  y an  grows  a tree 
possessing  the  qualities  both  of  Cinchona  and  Winters,  but  differing  from 
either  of  these  genera.  The  Cusporla  of  Guiana,  the  Cu*pa  of  New  Ami*, 
lusia,  and  the  Cascarilta  of  Atacamex,  all  vegetate  at  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and  their  juices  contain  a principle  analogous  to  that  afforded  by  the  true 
Cinchonas  at  an  elevation  of  1436  toisex 
5938,  In  the  temperate  region  of  the  Cinchonas  grow  some  Lilaacew,  as 
Sisy rinchium  ; the  large  blur. flowered  Melastomsc,  the  arborescent  Passion 
Flowers,  as  tall  as  our  European  Oaks ; Boccouia  I'rutcscens,  Fuchsias,  and 
most  beautiful  Alstrcrmcrias.  The  Macrocnemum  and  Lvsianthu*  grew 
majestically  there,  and  the  ground  is  clothed  with  Koircuterta,  and  Weissia, 
and  Dicranum,  and  other  evergreen  mouses,  while  the  ravine*  shelter  Gun- 
ner as,  Oxaiides,  Dorr  tenia*,  and  a multitude  of  unknown  Arum*.  Porhera 
hygrometrica  with  Hr  pen  rum  barm  turn  and  cayanense  grow  higher  up. 
Beyond  11510  tnises,  the  sensitive  Mimosas  disappear  under  the  influence 
of  the  increased  cold;  at  15.10  to  1510  toisee.  Arena,  Dichundra,  Ntercto- 
bergia,  Hydroeotyle,  and  Ale  hem  ilia  form  a thick  turf.  This  i*  the  region 
of  the  Weinmannias  and  Oaks,  of  Sperroacoce  and  Valiea  stipularix  The 
Muttftia  climbs  over  the  loftiest  trees.  The  Oaks  Utter  cus  grawitewu ) only 
commence  in  Equatorial  Regions  at  an  elevation  of  872  tours  * w hile  in 
Mexico  they  are  found  as  low  as  410  toises.  These  are  the  plant*  which 
sometimes  recall  the  idea  of  spring  in  these  regions ; they  lose  all  their  foliage,  and  the  young  verdure  of  the 
new  leaves  mingles  most  agreeably  with  the  Epidendrum*  that  grow  upon  their  branches.  The  Cheirostecnan, 
a new  genus  of  Malvacew,  with  a most  singularly  shaped  flower,  grows  also  on  the  Amies  of  Peru.  For  a 
long  time  a single  individual  only  was  known,  near  the  city  of  Toluca  in  Mexico ; it  seems  to  be  wild  in 
Guatemala ; and  this  famous  Hand  Plant  of  Toluca  has  probably  been  equally  planted  by  some  Romtxtcquas, 
whose  taste  for  cultivation,  and  whose  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  vegetation,  are  attested  by  the  ruined 
gardens  of  Ixtapalapan. 

5939.  Near  the  Equator,  the  larger  trees  are  not  found  beyond  1385  toises;  and  above  the  level  of  the  city 
of  Quito  they  become  small  and  of  comparatively  stunted  growth.  At  1796  toises,  almost  all  arborescent 
vegetation  cease*,  though  shrubs  become  more  abundant : this  is  the  region  of  the  Berberries,  the  Durant**, 
and  Barnardesias,  w hose  presence  marks  the  vegetation  of  Pasto  and  Quito,  as  that  of  Santa  F*  is  indicated 
by  the  Polymnia  and  Tree  'ihora-apple*.  Castillrjas,  Embothrsum,  and  Clusias  are  common  in  this  region, 
with  Calceolarias,  whose  golden  yellow  blossoms  contrast  agreeably  with  the  verdure  of  the  grass  through 
which  they  sprout  Nature  has  assigned  a rone  to  these  plants,  which  commences  at  a northern  degree  of 
latitude.  Higher  up,  tow  ards  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera,  from  1436  to  1690  toises,  is  the  region  of  winter* 
and  Eacallonia.  The  cold  and  damp  climate  causes  the  trunks  to  become  short  and  to  divide  into  numerous 
branches,  covered  with  coriaceous  and  glossy  foliage.  Some  trees  of  the  Orange  Quinine  and  Em  both  hum 
are  found  thus  high.  The  Alstonia,  whose  dried  leaves  form  a wholesome 
tea,  with  a Winters  and  Escallonia,  form  scattered  groups,  and  at  their  tect 
grow  small  Lobelias,  Basel  las,  and  Swertia  quadricornlx  Mill  higher,  at 
1796  toises,  the  arborescent  plants  disappear;  in  a narrow  valley  on 
the  volcano  of  Ptchincha  alone  is  there  a group  of  arborescent  Syngenesis, 
with  stems  SO  to  24  feet  high.  From  1096  to  2105  toises  extends  the  range 
of  alpine  plants ; Staph  el  in**.  Gentians,  and  the  Espcletia  fruticosa,  whose 
downy  leaves  often  shelter  the  poor  Indians  who  are  overtaken  by  night 
In  these  desolate  spots.  The  open  plain  is  adorned  with  Lobelia  nans,  Sidm 
pichinchensis.  Ranunculus  Gusmanni,  Ribes  frigidum,Oentiana  quitrmis, 
and  many  similar  plants.  The  Molinas  are  the  under-shrub*  that  grow  at 
the  greatest  elevation  on  the  volcanoes  of  Purace  and  Antisana  An  an 
elevation  of  2103  toises,  the  alpine  plants  give  place  to  the  Gramincw,  of 
which  the  region  extends  to  2560  toises.  There,  Jurava,  Stipe,  and  many 
new  species  of  Agrostis,  Panicum,  Avena,  and  Dactylis  cover  the  soiL 
which,  at  a distance,  wears  the  appearance  of  a golden  carpet,  called 
by  the  Inhabitants  PajonaL  Snow  falls,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  region 
of  the  Graminae.  At  a height  of  23GJ  toises  there  are  no  more  flower, 
ing  plants  under  the  equator.  From  this  limit  to  that  of  perpetual  snow, 
Lichens  alone  clothe  the  rock*  Some  of  these  indeed  appear  to  vege. 
tate  under  the  snow,  for  at  2850  toises,  near  the  summit  or  Chimborato, 
the  Umbiticaria  pustuUta  {Jig.  976.  a)  and  Verruca ria  geographic*  Jig. 
97A  b\  are  seen  growing  on  a shelf  of  rock,  and  these  were  the  last 
organised  substances  adhering  to  the  soil  at  so  great  a bright  which 
Humboldt  and  his  companions  were  able  to  detect. 
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Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography.  - 

5941  The  former  condition  of  all  the  Colombian  state*  was  that  of  a people  much  lea*  advanced  in 
civilisation  than  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Thu  whole  of  the  vast  plains  watered  by  the  Orinoco  and  its 
tributaries  were  occupied  by  the  Caribs,  a savage  and  warlike  race,  whom  the  &Mtniards,  probably  in  too 
sweeping  a manner,  branded  as  ferocious  cannibals.  In  the  upper  plain  of  Bogota,  nowever,  amid  the  heights 
of  the  Cordilleras,  was  found  the  kingdom  of  Cundinamarca,  which  could  not  indeed  rival  the  arts  and  fplen- 
dours  of  Cusco  and  Tenochtitlan,  vet  bad  made  considerable  progress  in  civilisation.  It  had  temples,  altars, 
and  priests ; the  people  cultivated  the  grouud,  were  decently  clothed,  and  enjoyed  security  of  persou  and 
property. 

6i42.  The  Spanish  conouest  was  effected  with  more  difficulty  in  this  than  in  other  quarters.  The  first 
attacks  directed  against  tnc  inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  From  Peru,  however, 
two  daring  adventurers,  Qucsada  and  Renalcasar,  scaled  the  loftiest  Andes,  and  subdued  with  little  difficulty 
Quito  and  Cundinamarca,  which,  with  the  whole  region  of  the  Cordilleras,  were  afterwards  formed  into  the 
viceroyalty  of  New  Granada.  The  IJancros,  or  people  of  the  plains,  meanwhile  desperately  maintained  their 
Independence  ; and  the  Spaniards  soon  grew  weary  of  shedding  their  blood,  when  no  gold  was  to  be  the  rew  ard. 
By  transporting  bands  of  Gormans,  and  even  arming  the  negroes  of  the  islands,  they  succeeded  in  compelling 
the  natives  to  take  refuge  among  the  forests  of  the  interior.  This  coast  was  then  formed  into  a government, 
known  at  first  by  the  name  of  Terra  Pirinc,  but  to  which  the  Spaniards  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Caraccaa, 
and  subjected  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a captain- general  New  Granada  never  attained  the  golden  fame  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  ; but  its  fine  upj>or  valleys  and  tablc.lands  became  the  scat  of  a considerable  agriculture; 
and  a tolerably  industrious  and  numerous  population  was  gradually  formed. 

5943.  The  spirit  qf  independence,  which  nad  been  long  secretly  forming  throughout  Spanish  America,  broke 
out  earlier,  and  with  greater  force,  in  Colombia  than  in  any  other  of  its  vast  regions.  Even  in  1781,  the  intro, 
duction  of  the  oppressive  tax  of  the  a/capa/a  gave  rise  to  a revolt,  which  had  for  some  time  a threatening 
aspect,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  been  roused  by  the  successful  example  of  the  United  State*  of  North 
America.  The  French  revolution  excited  a considerable  ferment,  and  the  “ Rights  of  Man  " were  even 
printed  at  Santa  F^,  though  soon  suppressed.  Yet  the  attempt  to  which  Miranda  was  instigated  by  these 
symptoms  proved  to  be  premature.  In  1808,  the  impulse  given  by  the  seizure  of  Ferdinand  VI!.  and  the 
invasion  or  Spain,  acted  instantaneously  through  this  part  of  the  continent.  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed 
indeed,  but  all  the  rulers  appointed  by  the  mother  country  were  displaced,  and  a congress,  with  oflirers 
elected  by  the  people,  was  substituted.  'The  native  Spaniards,  being  fewer  in  numbers  than  in  Mexico,  and 
having  little  military  force,  made  at  first  scarcely  any  resistance;  but  the  government  of  the  mother  country, 
considering  this  as  the  head  quarters  of  insurrection,  directed  hither  their  main  efforts.  They  sent  successive 
expeditions  under  the  command  of  Morillo,  one  of  their  ablest  generals,  Caraccas  and  Santa  F«?  were  at 
first  recovered,  and  the  Independents  were  driven  to  hide  themselves  amid  the  rocks  of  the  Andes  and  the 
marshes  of  the  Orinoco.  They  were  headed,  however,  by  Bolivar,  destined  to  take  his  place  with  Wash, 
ington  among  the  deliverer*  of  the  New  World.  British  troops  and  officers,  after  the  pacification  of  Europe, 
were  easily  attracted  to  their  standard.  After  repeated  overthrows,  and  many  and  dire  vicissitudes,  the  inde- 
pendent cause  completely  triumphed.  In  1821,  Morillo  consented  to  an  armistice,  and  returned  to  Spain. 
The  war  was  afterwards  renewed ; but  the  Si»aniards  were  soon  defeated,  shut  up  in  Puerto  Cahello,  and 
finally  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  territory  of  Colombia,  which  they  never  again  made  any  attempt  to 
subjugate. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

5944.  The  constitution  of  Colombia  was  formed  in  a congress  assembled  at  Ctfcvta,  on  the  18th  July,  1821. 
Another  had  been  framed,  two  years  before,  at  Santo  Torn*,  but  only  for  the  province  of  Venezuela,  which, 
after  some  resistance,  was  obliged  to  yield  ita  claim  to  the  superior  power  ana  population  of  New  Granada. 
The  basis  judiciously  taken  was  that  of  the  United  States  or  North  America,  and  the  alterations  arc  even 
such  as  to  give  it  somewhat  less  of  a democratic  character.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a congress, 
consisting  of  two  bodies,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  Every  tour  yean  the  body  of  the  people 
were  ap|iointed  to  assemble,  and  choose  electon  of  the  canton,  who  formed  a provisional  assembly,  meeting  on 
Ihe  1st  of  October.  This  provisional  assembly  was  to  elect  both  the  representatives  and  the  senators,  the  one 
for  four,  and  the  other  for  right  years ; but  one  half  of  the  senators  were  to  go  out  by  lot  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year.  The  right  of  suffrage  was  not  made  universal,  as  in  most  of  the  North  American  states.  The 
original  voter  was  required  to  possess  the  sum  of  100  piastres,  and  after  the  year  1840  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write.  The  cantonal  electors  were  to  possess  land  to  the  value  of  500  piastres,  or  an  income  of  300.  'The 
senator  or  representative  must,  by  this  constitution,  {kmscss  an  income  of  5<X)  dollars,  or  be  of  a learned  pro. 
feasion.  Besides  the  power  of  making  laws  and  decreeing  taxes,  these  houses  exercise  jointly  that  of  declar- 
ing war  or  .making  peace.  The  executive  is  vested  iu  a president  and  vice-president,  the  former  of  whom 
must  have  the  qualifications  of  a senator  : he  is  elected  for  four,  and  cannot  continue  in  office  for  a consecu- 
tive period  of  more  than  eight  year*.  He  ha*  only  a very  partial  negative  on  the  laws  passed  by  the  two 
bodies.  He  may  return  a law  for  re-consideration ; but  if  it  again  passes  by  a majority  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members,  he  cannot  refuse  his  consent.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  ministers  are  members  of  the  congress. 
His  salary  wa*  fixed  at  30,000  dollars,  and  that  of  the  vice-president  at  16,000  dollars  per  annum.  The  judges 
are  elected  by  the  congress,  from  lists  given  by  the  president;  but  their  duration  is  appointed,  rather  too 
vaguely,  to  be  **  as  long  as  their  conduct  gives  satisfaction.” 

5945.  The  finances  qf  Colombia  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  a flourishing  state.  The  nation  in  general 
seems  to  show  rather  a peculiar  aversion  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory,  the 
difficulty  of  following  defaulters  into  the  wood*  and  among  the  mountains,  contribute,  with  the  inadequate 
salaries  allowed  to  the  collecting  officers,  to  give  occasion  to  a vast  contraband.  In  1824,  a new  system  was 
adopted  ; the  alcavala  was  very  wisely  abolished,  unless  to  the  extent  of  levying  per  cent  on  sales  of  im- 
ported  goods  and  landed  property,  and  a direct  income  tax  wa*  imposed,  as  one  which  could  be  least  easily 
evaded.  The  post-office  merely  pays  it*  expense,  but  stamps  have  been  found  a productive  branch  of  revenue. 
Colombia  is  burdened  with  a uebt  of  40,000,000  dollars,  chiefly  borrowed  in  Britain,  and  of  which  the  ha* 
yet  paid  no  principal  and  scarcely  any  interest  In  1826,  the  finances  were  in  a very  unfavourable  state,  the 
expenditure  being  15,487,719  dollars,  and  the  revenue  only  6,196,725,  leaving  a deficit  of  9,290,994  dollar*.  I n 
1827,  the  estimates  of  expenditure  were  8,500,000  dollars;  of  which  4,300,000  were  for  the  aimy,  912,000  for 
the  navy,  2,100,000  for  interest,  and  the  rest  for  the  internal  administration. 

SHfL  The  army  qf  Colombia,  in  1824,  consisted  of  25,750  infantry,  4300  cavalry,  and  2520  artillery.  They 
are  ill  disciplined  and  accoutred  ; have  scarcely  any  thing  like  a uniform ; and  their  arm*  arc  both  scanty  and 
imperfect;  but  they  are  exceedingly  brave,  hardened  by  long  warfare,  and  have  vanquished  even  superior 
numbers  of  regular  troops.  The  artillery  and  engineer  department*  are  the  most  defective. 

5947.  The  Colombian  navy  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and,  in  1824,  consisted  only  of  six  corvettes,  seven  brigs,  and 
six  schooners,  manned  chiefly  by  English  and  French  sailors.  Even  this  small  force  rendered  great  service 
in  the  blockade  of  Maracaybo,  and  at  one  period  made  itself  formidable  as  a privateering  force,  extending  its 
ravages  even  to  the  coast  of  European  Spain. 

5948.  A schism  has  recently  taken  plate  in  the  Colombian  state,  which  has  been  divided  Into  the  three 
separate  republics  of  New  Granada,  comprising  the  ancient  viceroyalty  of  that  name ; the  Equator,  composed 
of  Quito  and  the  adjoining  territories  ; Venezuela,  comprehending  the  great  plain  to  the  east  of  the  Andes, 
and  l>ordering  on  the  sea  These  states  have  of  late  made  an  amicable  agreement  to  separate,  dividing  among 
themselves  the  general  debt  of  Colombia.  The  Interior  constitution,  we  believe,  remains  the  same  as  that  of 
the  united  republic. 
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5WP.  The  territory  of  Colombia  l«  chiefly  distinguished  by  It*  vast  capacities  for  improvement,  which  art 
developed  only  in  a very  imperfect  degree.  The  soilis  as  various  a*  the  state*  that  compote  the  territory.  New 
Granada,  though  n mountainous  country,  Is  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit:  the  wood*  consist  chiefly 
of  cedars,  walnut  trees,  ebony,  Muio  and  Guiana  wood,  taray,  Brazil,  sassafras,  cocoa  tree,  vanilla,  ta manna, 
medlar,  sapotas,  guavas,  palms,  cassia;  mane  hi  nee  I,  whose  juice,  fruit,  and  even  branches,  emit  a subtle 
poison,  which  causes  general  inflammation  and  tumour,  only  to  be  cured  by  olive  oil ; and  another  tree, 
called  the  habella  de  Cartagenn,  whose  bean  Is  the  best  antidote  known  against  the  bite  of  viper*  and  snake*. 
In  the  province  of  Venezuela  also  are  found  many  precious  woods,  as  the  variegated  granadUlo,  roemblmg 
tortoiseshell,  cedars  whose  trunks  serve  as  hives  for  bees,  vanillas  of  superior  fragrance,  cardamom*,  sarsa- 
parilla, Indigo,  cassia,  tamarinds,  cinchona ; tacamajaco,  a noted  specific  for  headach  • balsams  and  oils  for  the 
cure  or  wound*.  The  province  of  Guayaquil  produces  a variety  of  ship  timber,  including  oak,  the  strong  wood 
called  guachapeli,  cedars,  also  ebony,  with  a variety  of  cabinet  woods.  The  provinces  of  Lou  and  Quito  are 
noted  for  their  excellent  cinchona.  In  short,  such  aie  the  natural  resources  of  thi*  part  of  South  America, 
that,  if  it*  inhabitants  were  active  and  industrious.  It  might  become  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important 
countries  in  the  world. 

5930.  Agriculture  in  this  country,  beyond  any  other  in  Spanish  America,  or  perhaps  In  the  world,  is  capable 
of  supplying  in  the  utmost  variety  the  richest  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  That  which  chiefly  nha. 
tinguiahe*  it  is  the  cocoa,  a fruit  at  once  palatable  and  nutritious-  which  in  the  country  yields  an  article  of 
food,  end  in  Europe  forms  the  basis  of  the  chocolate.  The  cocoa  of  Csraccas  is  generally  reckoned  the  best  ta 
the  world  ; and  next  to  it  that  of  Guayaquil,  so  much  celebrated  by  L'lloa.  The  produce  is  icrkoncd  by 
Humboldt  at  193,000  fanegas,  and  the  export  at  145,000,  the  value  of  which  exceed*  1,000,0002  sterling.  The 
tobacco  of  Car  areas  h much  superior  to  'that  of  Virginia,  yielding  only  to  that  of  Cuba  and  the  Rio  Negro.  Tbe 
injudicious  system,  however,  of  atilt  making  it  a government  monopoly,  checked  its  growth  : but  this  was  to  be 
abolished  on  the  l*t  of  January,  1834.  Quinquina,  or  Jesuit’s  bark,  one  of  the  must  valuable  articles  in  the 
materia  medico.  i»  now  the  produce  almost  exclusively  of  Colombia,  being  brought  either  from  Loxa  by 
way  of  Guayaquil,  or  from  the  hills  of  the  Upper  Magi  la  fen  a.  Coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar  And  all  most  favour, 
able  soils  : cotffee,  in  the  t aide-lands,  1500  to  £000  feet  high,  of  Cameras  and  Cumank  ; cotton,  in  the  plains  of 
Maracaybo;  and  sugar  in  all  the  warm,  low,  and  moist  valley*.  - Coffee  only,  however,  much  exceeds  the 
internal  consumption.  Indigo  was  once  a very  important  article,  being  exported  from  Caracca*,  in  the  most 
prosperous  times,  to  the  value  of  250,0004.  x but  it  ha*  much  declined,  and  is  produced  now  only  in  the  plain  of 
Varina*.  Wheat  and  other  European  grain  find  favourable  situations,  especially  on  the  table-land*  of  Begot* : 
but  as  these  have  not  the  extent  of  those  of  Mexico,  the  wheat  is  neither  *o  good  nor  to  abundant ; and 
Colombia  cannot  dispense  with  a large  import  of  American  flour.  The  banana  grows  in  the  same  spontaneous 
abundance  a*  in  Mexico,  and  M.  Mollicn  draws  from  It  the  most  sinister  auguries  that  the  Colombia  ns  win 
never  submit  to  any  settled  or  laborious  habits  ; but  neither  they  nor  any  other  people  of  the  New  World 
have  yet  accepted  this  fruit  as  a full  substitute  tor  bread.  The  agriculture  of  the  state  aj»pcsrs  to  be  still 
conducted  in  that  indolent  and  slovenly  manner  usual  where  land  is  cheap  and  a market  distant.  Tbe 
government  ha*  lately  sought  to  promote  the  clearing  of  waste  lands,  by  disposing  of  them  at  a very  low  rate* 
ami  by  setting  aside  two  million*  of  fanegas  for  foreigners  who  may  be  disposed  to  settle  and  bring  them  under 
cultivation. 

5951.  The  mines  of  New  Granada  have  been  a subject  of  brilliant  and  perhaps  romantic  expectations. 
Humboldt  observes  that  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  external  appearance  of  rocks  and  vein#,  and 
that,  till  regular  shaft*  and  galleries  have  been  formed,  no  certainty  can  be  attained.  The  only  important 
product  a*  yet  I*  gold,  obtained  by  washing  the  earth  and  sand  in  the  province*  of  ChooA,  Puparan,  and 
Antioquia.  Humboldt  estimates  the  product  during  the  last  years  of  tranquillity  at  18^)00  mark*.  There  are 
indications  of  various  minerals  in  different  quarters.  The  silver  mine*  of  Marquetorrs,  and  those  called  the 
mountain  mines,  and  the  higher  and  lower  mines  in  the  province  of  Pamplona,  are  said  by  Torrent*  to  be  so 
rich  that  they  generally  yield  two  marks  of  silver  per  quintal : there  are  also  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  others 
of  emeralds,  which  have  given  name  to  the  province  of  Muxo,  and  the  valley  of  Tunja,  noted  also  for  it* 
sapphires  and  other  precious  stones,  and  yielding  in  some  place*  cinnabar  and  mercury.  In  the  mountains 
of  Antioquia  and  Guamoro  there  are  diamonds,  though  of  small  *i*e,  hyacinths,  fine  garnets  in  great  abun- 
dance, excellent  pearls  in  the  Rio  Hacha,  amethysts  in  Timasco,  turquoise*  in  the  districts  of  Pamplona,  Susa, 
and  An  term*  There  are  alto  rich  mines  in  the  district  of  Choc6;  but  some  of  these  were  neglected  in  the 
more  general  search  for  pUtina.  From  the  year  1800  to  1810  were  coined  In  New  Granada  S7r3aO,(J»»  dollars, 
and  from  1810  to  1820,  90,000.000,  or  £,0fXUJO0  annually ; but  if  the  mine*  were  ably  managed,  the  result  ought 
be  much  greater ; and  It  Is  thought  that  Chord  alone  would  yield  2,000,000  dollars  a year. 

5952.  In  Santa  Martha  there  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  some  rich  salt-works.  The 

Srovince  of  Quito  yields  gold,  silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  t upases,  amethysts,  emeralds,  rock  crystal,  and  very 
ne  marble;  in  Venezuela  is  found  tin,  and  also  rock  crystal,  with  Isplt  lazuli,  not  much  inferior  to  the  cele- 
brated ultramarine  Tbe  copper  mines  yielded  In  one  year  1500  quintal*  of  excellent  quality.  Time  only  caa  d»*. 

cover  whether  the  rest  will  pay  tbe  expense  of  working.  The 
salt  mine  of  Zkrhaquira,  guttering  like  an  immense  rock  of 
crystal,  yields  a revenue  of  30,000*.  a year.  It  is  not  the  only 
one ; ami  the  mineral  finds  a ready  market  in  the  country. 
The  pearl*  of  Panama  and  the  Rio  Hacha,  nr* withstanding 
their  great  name,  do  not  yield  more  than  £0,0002  a year. 

5951  Manufacturing  industry  can  scarcely  be  said  to  ex  art. 
The  leather  of  Carora,  the  hammocks  of  Marquesita  Island, 
and  the  blankets  of  Tocuyo,  are  object*  of  little  impartznat, 
even  in  respect  to  Internal  consumption 
5954.  Commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  very  circumstance  * 
last  mentioned,  has  a peculiar  activity.  From  the  total  want 
of  manufacture*,  almost  the  whole  population  must  be  clothed 
in  foreign  fabric*.  In  1831,  the  export*  from  Caracas*  cos*, 
sistod  of  6,S88J340  lb*,  coffee.  1,791,8141b*.  cocoa,  UK pS>  to*, 
indigo,  with  hide*,  sarsaparilla,  and  sugar.  The  entire  value 
amounted  to  887 JJ99  dollar*.  The  imports  amounted  to  tf7Aj>19 
dollars ; of  which  cottons,  linen*,  and  woollens  made  up  561 ,025 
dollars  : the  rest  consisted  principally  of  silks,  laces,  salt  b erf, 
and  fish.  The  tariff  of  duties  is  moderate.  In  1*3 1.  there 
cleared  out  from  La  Guayra  90  vessel# ; burthen,  94? U ton*  ; of 
these  9 vessels  and  900  tons  were  for  England  ; 28  vessels  and 
3882  ton*  for  the  United  State*.  Trade  »*  understood  to  be  on 
the  whole  In  a prosperous  state.  The  internal  traffic  will  one 
day  probably  be  immense,  upon  the  Orinoco,  the  A pure,  the 
Meta,  and  by  the  Cassiquiare,  with  the  Rio  Negro  and  the 
Amazons  ; but  all  the  region*  watered  by  these  mighty  river* 
are  at  yet  little  better  than  deserts  'Hie  cataracts  also  of 
A tu res  and  Msypure*  prevent  navigation  from  being  carried 
much  above  the  lowest  bend  of  the  Orinoco. 
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5957.  The  population  qf  Colombia  cannot  be  computed  with  any  precision  from  existing  data.  The  most 
positive  U that  formed  in  1822,  upon  the  report*  made  by  the  deputies  of  each  province  to  settle  the  law  of 
elections,  according  to  which  the  amount  was  2^43, (XXX  Humboldt,  however,  who  seems  to  have  directed 
every  possible  attention  to  this  subject,  does  not  think  there  can  be  fewer  than  2,785,000,  and  is  even  inclined 
to  believe  they  may  exceed  2,900,000.  The  estimate  of  3,500,000,  made  by  the  president  in  1820,  seems  mani- 
festly exaggerated. 

596 8.  The  character  qf  the  Colombians  is,  probably,  much  influenced  by  the  sudden  transition  from  a 
depressing  despotism  to  an  extreme  degree  of  liberty.  They  retain  much  of  the  gravity,  temperance,  and 
sobriety  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a share  of  their  pride,  suspicious  temper,  and  neglect  of  cleanliness.  A courtesy 
somewhat  stately  and  studied  prevails  in  their  demeanour.  It  is  not  easy  to  gain  their  confidence ; but  when 
that  is  once  obtained,  they  arc  extremely  friendly  and  cordial  They  are  hospitable  to  foreigners,  whom,  from 
national  pride,  however,  they  regard  with  secret  jealousy.  Though  they  have  shown  themselves  in  many  in- 
stances capable  of  the  most  vigorous  exertions,  their  general  procedure  is  slow  and  sluggish  ; and  to  urge  a 
Colombian  to  stirring  activity  Is  like  rousing  a man  out  of  a dream.  The  Colombian  unwillingly  engages  in 
any  speculative  occupation,  or  mercantile  transactions  on  a great  scale ; he  prefer*  quietly  accumulating 
money  by  retail  trade.  It  certainly  redounds  much  to  his  honour  that,  after  a war  so  long  and  desultory,  the 
country  is  not  infested  by  robbers  or  bandits  to  any  extent ; and  there  Is  no  necessity  for  having  h'ousea 
secured  by  bolts  or  bars.  An  inordinate  propensity  to  gaming  prevails  among  the  men,  who  spend  almost  all 
their  leisure  in  this  diversion,  and  often  hazard  enormous  sums.  Between  the  two  sexes  in  Colombia,  as  In 
the  mother  country,  prevails  a dull  mechanical  gallantry,  the  admirer  keeping  in  close  and  constant  attend- 
ance upon  his  mistress,  to  whom  no  one  cUe  must  sj>cak  or  almost  look  ; yet  this  is,  perhaps,  less  frequently 
accompanied  with  any  thing  criminal  than  a foreigner  would  be  led  to  suppose. 

5959.  The  religion  is  as  yet  exclusively  the  Homan  catholic,  and  its  ceremonies  are  observed  with  the 
strictest  punctuality.  The  shrines  of  Bogota  appear  to  surpass  in  magnificence  even  those  of  Mexico.  The 
cathedral  contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  adorned  with  1358  diamonds,  1295  emeralds,  besides  many  other 
precious  stones.  The  other  twenty-six  churches  are  all  resplendent  with  gold  and  jewels.  The  convents  are 
also  numerous,  but  arc  happily  diminishing.  The  parish  priests  rule  in  the  villages  with  almost  absolute 
sway ; but  their  influence,  uniting  together  the  different  classes  and  sexes,  is  considered  on  the  whole  advan- 
tageous.  Many  of  the  young  men  who  have  had  more  enlarged  means  of  information,  have  begun  to  see 
the  absurdities  of  the  Catholic  creed ; but  a general  scepticism,  rather  than  any  rational  system  of  religion, 
seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  their  ancient  superstition. 

5960.  The  race*  are  as  numerous  and  as  variously  crossed  as  in  Mexico;  but  they  are  more  happily  blended 
and  balanced  than  either  there  or  In  the  United  States.  The  negro  maintains  his  place  In  the  scale  of 
humanity;  and  themulattocs  Pae*  and  Padilla  have  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  the  heroes  who  achieved 
the  national  independence.  Humboldt  calculates,  contrary  to  the  idea  of  Depons,  that  there  are  not  many 
more  than  SO, (MO  slaves  in  the  state ; and,  by  the  legislative  arrangements,  the  whole  number  will  be  free 
by  the  year  1840. 

596!.  Of  the  native  Indian  tribes  within  this  territory,  the  Caribbees  are  the  ruling  people.  No  nation  in 
the  work!  is  stamped  with  a deeper  brand  of  ferocity,  the  very  name,  converted  into  cannibals,  being  applied 
to  signify  devourers  of  human  flesh.  The  charge  appears  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  certainly  met  with  a most  fierce  resistance,  and  sought  by  this  allegation  to  justify  the  system  of  enslaving 
and  exterminating  the  savage  tribes.  Oppressed  by  a long  series  or  unequal  war,  they  were  considered  as 
nearly  extinct,  till  Humboldt,  in  his  voyages  along  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries,  ascertained  that  there  must 
l*  still  about  40,000  of  pure  and  unmixed  blood.  They  area  fine  tall  race,  whose  figures,  of  a reddish  copper 
colour,  with  their  picturesque  drapery,  resemble  antique  statues  of  bronze.  They  shave  great  part  of  the  lore- 
head,  which  gives  them  somewhat  the  appearance  of  monks : they  wear  only  a tuft  on  the  crown.  They  have 
dark  intelligent  eyes,  a gravity  in  their  manners,  and  in  their  features  an  expression  of  severity,  and  even  of 
sadness.  They  still  retain  the  pride  of  a conquering  people,  who,  before  the  arrival  of  the  .Spaniards,  had  driven 
before  them  all  the  native  tnbes  in  this  part  of  the  continent.  A great  proportion  of  them,  however,  have 
now  been  civilised  in  a surprising  degree  by  the  missionaries,  who  exercise  over  them  an  almost  absolute  sway. 
Each  holiday  they  present  themselves  loaded  with  offerings  of  every  kind  which  can  be  acceptable  to  the 
priest ; and  after  divine  service,  those  of  both  sexes  who  have  been  guilty  of  any  oflbncc  receive  in  his 
presence  a sound  whipping,  which  they  bear  with  exemplary  patience.  Humboldt,  though  scandalised  by  this 
scene  in  the  view  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  conceives  that  such  strict  discipline  may  be  necessary  to  keep  these 
savage  natures  in  check.  They  cruelly  torment  their  children  by  imprinting  on  them  the  barbarous  orna- 
ment produced  by  raising  the  flesh  in  long  stripes  along  the  legs  and  thighs.  They  arc  free,  however,  from 
the  equally  barbarous  practice  of  flattening  the  head  by  compression,  which  Is  general  among  the  other  tribes 
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of  the  Orinoco,  ihc  specimen*  of  whose  crania,  shown  in  Europe  as  destitute  of  forehead,  are  merely  skulls 
shaped  between  planks.  In  thia  country  occur  the  caste  of  albinost  with  white  hair,  of  weakly  and  deheste 
constitution,  low  stature,  am!  eery  effeminate  character : they  have  large  eyes,  ami  are  so  weak-sighted,  th*t 
they  cannot  endure  the  rays  of  the  sun.  though  they  can  see  clearly  by  moonlight. 

5962.  The  intellectual  state  of  Colombia  is  yet  very  rude.  Study,  cither  as  an  occupation  or  amusement,  is 
little  known  among  the  middle  and  higher  ranks.  In  all  the  great  cities,  indeed,  there  are  universities  and 
colleges,  which  are  even  richly  endowed  ; but  they  are  usually  attached  to  monasteries,  taught  by  monks,  and 
have  reference  only  to  Catholic  theology  and  obsolete  systems  of  philosophy.  In  that  of  Caraccas  there  were 
two  professors,  whose  sole  function  was  to  prove  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin.  There  are,  how. 
ever,  men  of  superior  mlod,  who  are  making  endeavours,  which  doubtless  will  ultimately  succeed,  to  elevate 
in  this  respect  the  character  of  their  countrymen.  Under  their  auspices,  a museum,  a library  containing 
already  jouO  volumes,  and  several  I.anca*trrian  schools,  have  been  formed  at  Bogota. 

5961  The  amusements  of  Colombia  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  mother  country.  Dancing  is  passionately 
followed  in  the  several  forms  of  the  fandango,  the  bolero,  and  the  Spanish  country -dance.  Bull  and  cock 
fighting  are  equally  favourite  sports,  and  tend  to  keep  alive  that  ferocity  which  is  the  main  blemish  in  the 
moral  character  of  the  Spaniards.  Here  as  over  all  South  America,  they  practise  what  is  called  the  lasso,  or 
catching  the  bull  by  a noose  formed  at  tne  end  of  a long  leathern  cord,  and  thrown  over  him.  Under  the  head 
of  amusement  may  fairly  be  ranked  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  especially  processions,  in  which  they  cer- 
tainly outstrip  the  mother  country,  both  as  to  splendour  and  absurdity.  Persons  representing  the  leading  serifs 
ture  characters  are  paraded  through  the  streets  arrayed  in  the  most  magnificent  robes,  and  covered  with  pearls, 
diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies.  In  the  grand  procession  at  Quito,  Justly  characterised  by  Mr.  Stevenson  a* 
an  ecclesiastical  puppet-show,  the  Holy  Virgin  appears  in  the  uniform  or  a general  officer,  with  a gold-laced 
hat  and  a red  cockade.  These  festivals  are,  in  fact,  accompanied  by  games  and  shows,  and  usually  terminate 
In  halls  and  masquerades. 

59W.  The  Colombians , especially  the  females,  affect  a singular  plainness  of  dress.  They  almost  universally 
walk  the  streets  in  a large  Spanish  mantle,  a wide  cloak  of  black  or  light  blue,  which  envelopes  the  person  in 
such  a manner  as  often  to  leave  nothing  visible  except  the  eyes.  Tbcir  festival  and  ball  dresses,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  loo  gaudy,  being  covered  all  over  with  Jewels  or  tinsel. 

6965.  Food  is  supplied  to  the  Colombians  plentifully  and  cheaply,  especially  animal  food  from  the  table  plains 
or  the  Llanos.  It  is  eaten  in  very  great  quantity,  there  being  half  as  many  cattle  slaughtered  in  Caraccas  as 
in  Paris,  though  the  population  is  not  a twentieth.  Fruits  are  various  and  delicate.  Their  festive  dinners 
are  rare,  but  magnificent ; the  table  groans  under  numberless  dishes ; yet,  though  the  wines  arc  various, 
they  do  not  sit  long  at  table,  but  usually  conclude  with  a ball. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

5966  A d iris  ton  has  been  formed  of  Colombia,  by  the  new  government,  inlo  departments  and  provinces, 
which,  as  it  seems  sufficiently  to  correspond  both  to  its  natural  and  civil  features,  may  probably  tie  dur- 
able. 

5967.  Cnndinamarca,  the  original  name  of  the  Indian  kingdom  established  in  this  part  of  America,  forms 
the  chief  and  central  department.  It  corresponds  with  the  viccroyalty  of  New  Granada,  recently  formed  into 
a separate  republic.  It  consists  of  ranges  of  vast  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  banks  of  ihc  Upper  Magda- 
lena, and  partly  also  of  the  Cauca.  It  presents  In  the  extreme  that  abrupt  transition  between  the  most 
opposite  soils  and  climates  remarked  as  peculiar  to  this  part  of  America;  but  tire  most  valuable  tracts  consist 
of  the  fine  though  not  very  extensive  table-lands  dispersed  along  the  declivity. 

5966  Saida  Fd  de  Bogotd,  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  is  situated  cm  a table  plain  50  miles  by  25,  and 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plain,  though  under  tire  line,  has  the  climate  of  Britain,  and 
even  of  Scotland,  though  without  the  change  of  seasons,  the  perpetual  temperature  being  that  of  spring  or 
autumn,  and  the  thermometer  seldom  falling  below  47°  or  rising  above  70°.  The  only  alternation  is  formed 
by  the  wet  seasons,  which  are  two:  the  first  comprehending  March,  April,  and  May  ; the  second  September, 
October,  and  November ; and  these,  being  colder  than  the  others,  make  two  winters  and  two  summers.  The 
surrounding  plain  is  excessively  fertile,  fine,  and  fruitful,  yielding  two  crops  in  the  year  of  the  best  European 
grain.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  lofty  mountains,  rugged  precipices,  roaring  torrents,  and  frightful  abysses.  The 

city  of  Santa  FA  Itself  is  enclosed  in  a grand 
mountain  circuit,  cliflk  of  1000  feet  high  rising 
immediately  above  it.  This  city  was  founded 
in  1538,  by  Quesada,  and  rapidly  Increased  : it 
Is  now  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitant* 
Its  streets  and  squares  are  open  and  spacious, 
but  the  houses  are  generally  heavy  ami  oIC- 
faahioned  ; and  even  the  late  naUre  of  the 
viceroy  displays  little  magnificence.  The 
beauty  of  the  city  rests  wholly  on  its  eerie* 
■iastical  edifices,  which  consist  of  twenty-six 
churches  and  twelve  convent*  Many  of  the 
former  arc  not  only  splendid,  but  built  with 
some  taste ; and  their  numerous  spires,  amid 
the  gTandcur  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  gi*e 
it  a very  fine  appearance  ft  contains  an 
university  and  arch  (episcopal  see,  and  carries 
on  a considerable  trade  In  cotton  goods,  hide*, 
and  grain. 

59H9  The  scenery  of  the  plain  of  BagosA  is 
marked  by  many  striking  and  picturesque 
feature*  Among  these  are  particularly  con- 
spicuous the  Fail  of  Tcquendama  'fig  . 
and  Ihe  natural  bridges  of  Icononso.  'Hie  fu*t 
is  formed  by  Ihe  river  RogntA,  u it  descends 
precipitously  from  its  native  plain  to  mingle 
with  the  Magdalen*  Its  mut  of  waters,  pre- 
viously spread  to  a considerable  breadth,  are 
contracted  to  forty  feet,  and  dashed  down  a 
precipice  6SO  feet  high,  into  an  almost  fathom- 
less abyss.  The  waters,  as  they  beat  against  the 
rock*  beneath,  rise  up  sometimes  in  columns,  sometims*  in  myriads  of  fleecy  and  fantastic  shapes,  like  there 
formed  by  fireworks.  The  immense  clouds  of  rising  vapour,  when  illuminated  by  the  sun,  form  twautiful 
rainbow*  The  plain  above  the  fall  is  covered  with  the  grain  of  Europe,  while  at  its  foot  grow  the  palms 
and  fugar-esme  of  the  tropic.  The  bridge  of  lrononso  {Jig .981.)  is  a natural  arch  across  a charm  36U  fret 
deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  a rapid  torrent,  which  would  have  been  otherwise  impassable.  It 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  three  masses  of  rock  detached  from  their  original  position,  and  thrown  tore, 
thev  t»y  an  earthquake  It  is  about  fifty  fret  long  and  forty  broad.  At  one  spot,  a view  is  obtained  into  the 
abyss  beneath.  The  continual  night  which  reigns  there,  the  birds  of  darkness  wh<w  mournful  cries  re-echo 
in  the  caverns,  the  gloomy  waters  which  All  the  depth  of  the  precipice,  the  thick  foliage  of  the  tree*  which 
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partly  conceal  thia  scene  of  mystery,  and  the  darkness  which  ahrouda  all  these  horrors,  convey  no  feeble  idea 
of  the  empire  of  death. 

5970.  Seyva  is  situated  above  Bogota,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  course  of  the  Magdalena,  yet  on  a plain  so 
much  lower  as  to  make  it  excessively  hot;  while  the  waters  of  the 
Magdalona,  fed  from  the  snowy  regions  above,  are  excessively  cold. 
Cocoa  is  the  chief  product,  which  is  exported  to  the  extent  of  2UU0 
loads,  coating  thirty  pia»tres  each.  The  Audaquis,  a nation  of 
savage  Indians,  occupy  the  upper  tracts  whence  the  Magdalena 
rises,  and  which  are  accessible  only  to  foot  passengers. 

5971.  Mari  quit  a is  a province  situated  below  HogotA,  on  the 
we»tern  bank  of  the  river,  and  on  the  middle  range  of  the  Andes, 
as  they  slope  downward  to  it.  Its  tablelands  are  not  extensive, 
and  the  city  of  Mariquita,  which  stands  at  a considerable  height, 
has  been  cmefly  supported  by  mines,  which  are  now  abandoned. 
Honda,  immediately  on  the  river,  is  a town  of  some  im|iortancc, 
being  the  highest  point  to  which  boats  can  ascend.  Here,  there, 
fore,  the  goods  are  disembarked,  and  conveyed  into  the  interior, 
either  by  slight  rafts,  or  on  the  backs  of  mules. 

5972.  Antiuquia  is  a more  important  province,  reaching  from  the 
Lower  Magdalena  to  the  ( aura,  on  which  it  is  principally  situated. 
It  lies  between  the  middle  and  western  range  of  the  Cordilleras. 
The  tirst,  called  here  the  Quindiu  {jig.  982.},  separates  the  valleys 
of  the  MagdJeua  and  Cauca.  It  is  very  lofty  and  steep,  it*  highest 
i*eak  of  Tolima  being  ascertained  by  Humboldt  to  be  17,190  feet 
liigh,  and  consequently  the  most  elevated  in  the  northern  Andes.  It 
is  an  uniform  ridge,  opposing  very  great  obstacles  to  a passage  , but  it 
does  not  throw  up  those  magnificent  cones,  which  strike  the  view 
in  the  equatorial  Andes.  Tne  province  of  Anlioquia  is  nearly  in  a 
slate  of  nature.  Of  the  2200  square  leagues  which  corn|>osc  itl  only 
60  are  cultivated,  250  arc  in  pasturage,  and  the  rest  i*  covered  witn 
thick  and  entangled  forests.  Amid  its  profusion  of  foliage,  indeed, 

are  found  the  cinchona,  the  wax  tree,  and  some  valuable  dycingand  ornamental  woods  : but  the  chief  wealth 
of  Anlioquia  is  derived  from  the  auriferous  character  of  its  mountain*,  particularly  tne  Quindiu.  Rest  repo 

reckons  the  annual  value  of  the 
gold  at  1,2>*0,000  piastres  ; the 
products  of  agriculture  at  ouly 
5.8,000  piastres. 

5971  The  department  qf  Bo - 
yaca.  divided  into  the  provinces 
of  Tunja,  Socorro,  Pamplona, 
and  Casanarc,  occupies  the  slopes 
of  the  eastern  Andes,  as  they 
stretch  northwards  towards  the 
lake  and  plains  of  Mararay  bo  1 1 
presents  the  same  aspect  as  the 
regions  now  described;  ruggtd 
passes,  bleak  parainos,  suJtiy 
valleys,  interspersed  with  cool 
and  fertile  table-lands.  '1  he 
province  of  Tuuja  is  generally 
bleak  and  elevated,  and  its  agri- 
cultural produce  small ; but  in 
return  it  is  the  most  industrious 
in  the  whole  state,  and  manu- 
factures a great  quantity  of  coarse 
cottons,  with  which  it  supplies 
the  other  provinces.  The  cit>  of 
Tuuja  was  the  Indian  capital  of 
Cundinamarca,  ana  continued, 
even  under  the  Spaniards,  to  be  a rich  place,  till  it  was  superseded  by  Santa  Fi\  Socorro  is  a more  fertile 
and  cultivated  regina  The  town  is  rudely  built,  but  contains  12,UX)  inhabitants,  busily  employed  in  coarse 
cotton  fabrics.  Pamplona  is  a considerable  and  pleasant  town -in  a lofty  situation.  C'asanare,  on  the 
river  of  the  tame  name,  forms  the  medium  by  which  the  provinces  on  the  Magdalena  communicate  with 
the  Llanos  and  the  coast  of  Caraccas  ; under  the  old  rlgiroe  the  influence  of  the  merchants  of  Carthagci  a 
caused  it  to  be  shut  up,  in  order  to  secure  their  own  monopoly  of  the  Santa  F*  trade  ; but  as  such  alwurd 
restrictions  will  now  be  abolished,  the  Casanarc  may  become  an  imponant  channel  of  commerce. 

5974.  The  deportment  of  the  Cauca  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  that  river,  with  the  plain  ex- 
tending to  the  Pacific.  The  mountainous  part  forms  the  province  of  I’opayan  : the  plain  that  of  Chocd. 

5975.  Popayan  is  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  provinces  of  America  Its  plain  is  more  extended  and  pro- 
ductive than’ that  of  Santa  FI,  and  maintains  a superior  breed  of  horses  and  cattle.  Cultivation,  however, 
is  indolently  carried  on,  being  abandoned  chiefly  to  slaves.  The  inhabitants  look  to  a more  brilliant  source  of 
wealth  in  the  gold  of  w hich  their  soil,  every  where  tinged  with  red  and  yellow,  indicates  the  presence.  In 
the  numerous  mines,  it  is  found  in  earth  from  which  it  is  extracted  bv  agitation  in  water,  as  in  Western 
Africa.  Popayan  is  a handsome  city,  built  more  regularly  and  elegantly  than  SanU  Ft1,  and  inhabited  by 
many  opulent  merchants,  w ho  have  suffered  severely  by  the  revolution.  Its  site,  on  the  river  Cauca,  is 
picturesque  ; the  climate  delirious,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  rains  and  tempests.  It  enjoys  a considerable 
trade  in  European  merchandise,  which  it  receives  from  Carthagcna,  and  distributes  to  Quito  and  other  neigh- 
bouring districts,  together  with  the  products  of  its  fertile  soil.  Above  it  rises  the  volcano  of  Gurose,  con- 
tinually  emitting  flames,  unless  when  obstructed  by  the  substances  thrown  out  by  itself  in  which  case  Indians 
are  employed  to  dear  it,  lest  the  subterraneous  flame  should  produce  earthquake,  from  its  summit  a river 
descends  to  Popayan,  so  impregnated  with  acid  substances,  that  the  Spaniards  call  it  Vinagre.  On  its  bai  ks 
•re  the  most  picturesque,  perhaps,  of  all  the  falls  Jig.  983.)  in  America,  with  which  Humboldt  has  maiic  ua 
acquainted.  Caly  is  a clean  and  well-built  town,  in  a delightful  situation  ; and  the  inhabitants  have  attained 
considerable  prosperity  by  exporting  tobarco  and  other  produce  of  the  interior.  Lower  down  the  river 
is  Cartago,  in  a situation  which  the  cold  blasts  from  the  snowy  mountains  would  render  inclement,  were 
it  not  sheltered  by  a ridge  of  lower  hills.  The  surrounding  country  contains  many  valuable  mine*,  and 
would  be  most  rich  in  cocoa,  coflbe,  sugar,  and  all  tropical  productions,  if  cultivators  and  a market  could  be 
found. 

5976.  The  district  of  Choc6  occupies  the  plain  between  the  most  eastern  range  of  the  Cordillera  and  the 
Pacific.  It  is  excessively  humid  and  unhealthy.  The  streams  pouring  down  from  the  Andes,  and  the 
congregated  clouds  borne  In  from  the  great  ocean,  produce  numerous  and  rapid  river*,  and  would  afford 
great  accommodations  to  commerce.  Unluckily  the  ground  is  so  wot,  that  all  t noed  may  be  considered  as  a 
vast  morass  covered  with  impenetrable  forests.  It  is,  likewise,  so  soft,  that  the  houses  can  be  built  only  upon 
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Captain  Cochrane  apprehend*  that  the  approaching 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  will  put  an  end  to  the 
working  altogether,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
bribe  free  negroes  to  dig,  in  a climate  which,  though 
not  oppressively  hot,  is  damp  and  extremely  unwhole- 
some. Choc*  has  only  large  trading  villages  ; Citera, 
which  carries  on  the  commerce  of  the  Atrato,  a fine 
navigable  stream  flowing  northwards  Into  the  Gulf  of 
Darien ; Novlta.  that  of  the  San  Juan  ; and  Buenaven- 
tura, that  of  the  Dagua,  both  w hich  flow  into  the 
Pacific.  Buenaventura,  with  its  district,  comprising 
the  southern  part  of  Chocd,  baa  lately  been  formed  into 
a separate  province. 

5977.  Potto , the  most  southern  province  of  Popayan, 
carta nn  or  nxiou.  bordering  to  the  south  on  that  oi  Ibarra,  abounds  in 

excellent  pastures,  to  which,  probably,  it  owes  it*  name.  The  triple  chain  of  the  Magdalena  cordilleras,  and 
the  double  chain  of  those  of  Quito,  here  unite  into  one  mass,  which  is  called  by  Humboldt  the  knot  of  the 
mountains  of  Los  Pastos.  The  inhabited  land  U here  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  the 
Thibet  of  equinoctial  America.  In  the  woods  of  Pasto  grows  the  tree  which  yields  a resin,  called  in  that 
country  mopa+mma.  from  which  the  natives  make  a very  beautiful  varnish,  of  so  durable  a quality  as  not  to 
be  softened  by  boiling  water  or  dissolved  by  acid*.  In  its  most  northern  part  rise*  the  volcano  of  Pasto,  the 
last  eruption  of  which  took  place  in  1727.  The  district  is  rich  in  cattle,  and  produces  also  the  grain  of  the 
temperate  climates.  Pasto  is  a considerable  town,  and  the  inhabitants  manufacture  a peculiar  species  of 
cabinet-work  of  considerable  elegance.  I Tic  sea-coast  of  Pasto  consist*  of  the  district  of  ltarbacoas,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Chocd.  Provisions  cannot  be  raised  on  account  of 
the  excessive  moisture,  and  must  ail  be  brought  from  the  table-land  of  Pasto  on  men’s  shoulders,  there  being 
no  road  by  which  even  a mule  can  travel ; but  Barbaeoa*  derive*  considerable  wealth  from  its  laooderos  of 
gold  and  pin  tin. a. 

5978.  Quito,  whose  territory  the  Congress  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  dcinrtment  of  “ the  Equator," 
and  which  has  now  assumed  the  character  of  a state  bearing  that  title,  form*  the  finest  table  plain  In  all 
America.  It  baa  an  average  breadth  of  about  thirty  mile*,  enclosed  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  loftiest 
Andes.  In  soil  and  climate,  it  possesses  a felicity  almost  approaching  to  that  which  fable  ha*  ascribed  to  the 
golden  age.  The  climate  is  that  of  a perpetual  spring,  at  once  benign  and  equal,  and  even  during  the  four 
months  of  rain,  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  clear  and  beautiful.  Vegetation  never  ceases:  the  country 
is  called  the  evergreen  Quito ; the  trees  and  meadows  are  crowned  with  perpetual  verdure;  The  European 
sees  with  astonishment  the  plough  and  the  sickle  at  once  in  equal  activity;  herbs  of  the  same  species  here 
fading  through  age,  there  beginning  to  bud  ; one  flower  drooping,  and  its  sister  unfolding  it*  beauties  to  the 


^ -.ie  view  from  Quito  the  most  enchanting,  perhaps,  that  the  eye  ever  beheld, 

is  that  above  this  beautiful  valley,  and  resting,  as  it  were,  on  its  verdant  hills,  there  rise  all  the  loftiest  volcanic 
cone*  of  the  Andes.  From  one  point  of  view,  eleven  may  be  discovered,  clad  in  perpetual  snow.  These 
mountains,  particularly  Pinchincba  {Jig.  984),  having  been  chosen  by  the  French  academicians  for  the  opev- 

j ations  by  which  they  determined  the 

/ /■  figure  of  the  earth,  are  considered 

- i rf\  by  Humboldt  as  the  classic  land  of 

. modem  astronomy.  They  have  been 

“■  o,"  . made  the  principle  of  the  division  of 


, • . ■ ■ a.  . the  middle  Pinchincba,  which  muue- 

diately  towers  above  tiw  dty  of  Quito, 
and  the  northern  Trubahuru.  In  this 
41  _ gggfe'  happy  vale  are  found  many  tnoau- 

BffT"...  . farn  in r mints  of  the  swa>  of  the  Incas,  who, 

' ^ though  they  had  their  main  seat  of 

_ empire  at  Cuzco,  ranked  Quito  as  one 

of  their  most  valued  province*.  The 
rum*  near  Cayambe  may  be  called  superb;  they  form  a circle  of  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  five  feet  thick : and  though  built  only  of  brick  and  clay,  they  have  resisted  the  violent  rams  of  the 
country,  and  are  in  a state  of  perfect  preservation.  The  remains  of  the  palace  of  Callo  (fig.  SR5.)  present  one 
of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  the  Peruvians,  which,  throughout  the  vast  extent 
of  the  empire,  are  marked  by  the  most  striking  similarity.  It  forms  a square,  each  side  of  which  is  about 
100  feet  long:  four  gate*  and  eight  interior  apartment*  may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  gates  resemble  those 
of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  the  niches,  of  which  there  are  eighteen  in  each  division,  are  distributed  in  * 
very  symmetrical  manner.  The  remains  of  spacious  porphyry  palaces  are  found  also  at  Autun,  Canar,  and 
some  other  places. 

6979.  The  productions  of  Quito  are  equally  various  as  at  Santa  Fe,  all  gradations  of  climate  occurring  is  a 
similar  proximity  ; but  the  most  valuable  are  those  of  the  temperate  climates ; grain,  fruits,  and  rich  tw*. 
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■takes ; and  even  culinary  vegetables  cannot  be  grown,  unless  upon  wooden  boards  artificially  elevated.  The 

ground,  however,  in  the  few  places  that  are  cleared. 

983  produce*  roost  abundantly,  maise,  sugar-cane,  and 

banana  But  Chocd  derive*  it*  wealth,  as  yet,  wholly 
from  its  mineral  treasurer  Between  the  height  of  LW 
and  2U00  feet,  the  earth  can  scarcely  be  dug,  at  aoy 
point,  without  presenting  gold, combined  with  pUtina, 
in  greater  or  less  quantities.  The  plat  ins  is  usually 
found  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  to  six  of  gold 
The  former  metal  sells  for  eight  or  ten  dollars  a 
pound : the  latter  at  200  dollars,  bringing  in  Jamaica 
25(X  The  Congress,  very  injudiciously,  continue  the 
old  prohibition  against  it*  export.  The  mines  have 
declined  greatly  during  the  war,  which  drew  away 
all  the  best  negroes,  and  they  do  not  now  yield 


lura|(T. 

598ft  Quito  leaning,  as  it  were,  on  the  side  of  Pinchincba,  more  than  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  cities  in  the  New  World.  It  ha*  four  streets,  broad,  handsome,  and  well  paved,  and  three 
spacious  square*.  In  which  the  principal  convent*  and  dwelling-houses  are  situated ; but  the  rest,  extending  up 
the  sides  of  Pinchincba,  are  crooked  and  irregular.  The  churches  and  convent*  are  built  with  great  magnifi- 
cence and  even  tome  taste.  The  most  elegant  is  the  college  formerly  Ix-loriging  to  the  Jesuits,  So  Hr  adorned 
with  Corinthian  pillars,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  executed  In  stone.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco  is  of  rMt 
extent  and  has  a massive  ret  neat  facade  of  the  Tuscan  order.  Quito  has  two  universities,  which  are 
numerously  attended  and  carefully  conducted ; and  it  is  considered  comparatively  as  a sort  of  American 
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Athens.  The  inhabitants  are  gay,  volatile,  hospitable,  and  courteous.  Quito  is  noted  for  its  viands,  par- 
ticularly ices,  confectionery,  maize,  and  potato  cakes.  Vast  quanti- 
ties of  cheese  are  consumed,  mixed  witn  pumpkins,  gourds,  pulse, 
and  other  vegetables. 

5981.  The  districts  qf  F.tmeraldas  and  Tacames  lie  between  the 
mountainous  part  of  Quito  and  the  ocean.  They  are  very  fertile, 
yielding  cocoa  of  the  very  best  quality,  sugar-cane  in  abundance, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  palms,  all  excellent,  and  great  variety  of 
timber.  The  maize  is  not  good,  but  four  crops  may  be  raised  in  the 
year.  The  inhabitants  arc  « mixed  race  of  Negroes  and  Indians,  and 
call  themselves  Christians  without  even  observing  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church.  Their  industry  is  quite  in  an  infant  state,  iv  tneralda* 
and  A tacames  are  merely  villages. 

5982.  The  department  qf  Atuay  derives  Us  name  from  a knot  or 
mass  of  lofty  mountains  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Quito.  It  is 
divided  Into  four  provinces ; Cuenca,  Loxa,  Jaen,  and  Maynas. 
The  first  two  are  situated  on  table-land*  of  the  Cordillera,  which 
are  considered  by  Humboldt  as  mere  prolongations  of  that  of  Quito. 
Like  it  they  arc  agreeable  and  fertile,  without  being  either  so 
extremely  beautiful,  or  bordered  by  such  grand  and  lofty  elevations. 
Loxa  aflbnU  the  finest  cinchona,  and  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  only 
spot  which  produced  that  precious  medicament  in  any  perfection.  The 
provinces  of  Jaen  and  Maynas  are  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  ol 
the  Cordillera,  and  the  great  I.  Jo  nos,  or  plains,  which  extend  to  and 
bevond  the  Amazon.  These  tracts  are  rugged,  marshy,  covered  with 
thick  and  impenetrable  forests.  Many  parts  might  yield  cocoa, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  in  abundance;  but  the  culture  is  very  partial. 
There  are  some  missions  along  the  Amazons,  the  communication 
with  which  is  maintained  only  by  the  Indians  on  foot,  carrying  a 
long  knife  to  cut  their  way  tli rough  the  underwood. 

5983.  Guayaquil  forms  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  Colombia,  which  w as  for  some  time  held 
alternately  by  that  state  and  Peru.  It  is  now  divaitkl  into  two  districts,  Guayaquil  and  Manabic.  The 
country  is  very  fertile,  particularly  in  cocoa,  inferior  indeed  in  quality  to  that  of  Caraccas ; but  there  has  always 
been  a demand  to  tha  extent  of  the  quantity  produced,  which  Mr.  Stevenson  estimates  at  fiOO, lino  fanegos  of 
three  bushels  each,  and  selling  sometimes  at  seven  dollars  the  fanega.  There  are  also  large  plantations  of 
tobacco ; a great  amount  of  limber  and  salt  is  exported ; and  large  droves  of  horned  cattle,  mules,  and  horse* 
are  driven  from  the  savannahs  into  the  interior.  Guayaquil,  the  capital,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
founded  by  Pizarro  in  1533,  contains  20,000  Inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  in 
South  America.  Its  dockyard  is  particularly  extensive.  It  produced  one  ship  of  700  tons:  very  commonly 

’»  of  .100  or  400  tons  are  built  there ; but  it  U chief!  v noted  for  schooners  of  150  to  2UU  tons.  The  house* 

in  fine  picturesque  condition,  along  the  side*  and  the  top  of  a hill:  they  are  handsome  and  commodious; 
me  of  tne  public  edifices  are  very  splendid.  The  animal  food  is  not  of  very  good  quality,  but  nowhere 
does  there  exist  a finer  fruit  market;  the  plantain  Is  supfiosed  to  be  more  esteemed  and  eaten  than  in 
any  other  place.  Guayaquil,  like  Egypt,  has  its  plagues.  The  air  swarms  pith  mosquitoes  and  other  flies  still 
more  tormenting;  the  ground  teems  with  snakes,  centipedes,  and  other  reptiles,  whose  bite  causes  fever  and 
inflammation.  There  Is  a came  Icon  whose  scratch  is  believed  to  be  mortal,  a belief  which  seems  quite 
chimerical,  but  which  greatly  harasses  the  citizens.  The  ants  cannot  be  prevented  from  filling  even  the 
dishe* ; and  sometimes,  when  a tart  is  cut  up,  they  are  seen  running  off  in  all  directions,  leaving  the  interior  a 
void.  Lastly,  the  shores  are  crowded  with  cayman*  and  alligators,  whose  number  cannot,  by  the  utmost 
exertion,  be  kept  within  any  tolerable  limits.  The  beauty  of  the  ladies  of  Guayaquil  is  celebrated  throughout 
all  America:  they  have  complexions  as  fair  as  any  European,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  They  havealM) 
an  agreeable  gaiety,  joined  to  a propriety  of  conduct,  which  renders  the  society  of  this  place  particularly 
engaging. 
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5984.  Venezuela,  the  last  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  Colombia,  presents  itself  now 
under  the  character  of  an  independent  republic.  It  bears  a completely  opposite  aspect  to  the 
two  former  divisions.  While  they  consist  of  the  declivities  and  valleys  of  the  loftiest 
Andes,  Venezuela  forms  a plain  of  immense  extent,  reaching  westward  to  and  beyond 
the  Orinoco.  This  region  is  divided  into  three  parts,  distinguished  by  the  most  marked 
contrasts  both  natural  and  social.  The  6rst  consists  of  the  forest  territory  beyond  the 
Orinoco.  It  exists  in  an  entirely  unsubdued  and  savage  state,  peopled  by  the  Caribs  and 
other  tribes,  who  roam  from  place  to  place,  and  wage  almost  continual  war  with  each  other. 
A few  only  have  been  formed  by  the  missionaries  into  reductions,  and  inured  to  the  habits 
of  civilised  life.  The  second  part  consists  of  the  Llanos ; boundless  plains,  where  the  eye, 
in  the  compass  of  a wide  horizon,  often  does  not  discover  an  eminence  of  six  feet  high. 
Like  the  Pampas  of  La  Plata,  they  arc  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  pastures,  on 
which,  according  to  Depons,  1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  90,000  mules  are  fed. 
Some  of  the  great  proprietors  possess  14,000  head  of  cattle.  The  export  of  the  hides  of 
these  animals  forms  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  commerce  of  Venezuela.  The  third 
division,  consisting  of  a coast  about  600  miles  long,  and  the  territory  immediately  adjoining 
to  it,  includes  all  that  exhibits  any  degree  of  culture  or  civilisation.  Here  the  West  India 
products,  and  particularly  cocoa  of  superior  quality,  are  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent ; 
and  a trade  is  carried  on,  which,  though  interrupted  by  the  revolutionary  war  and  other 
calamities,  is  likely,  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  to  he  revived  and  extended. 

5985.  Caraccas,  situated  considerably  to  the  eastward  along  this  coast,  has  always  been 
the  capital  of  Venezuela,  and  previous  to  1812  was  a very  large  city,  containing  above 
40,000  inhabitants.  On  the  26th  of  March  it  was  overthrown  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
earthquakes  recorded  in  either  hemisphere.  After  four  in  the  evening,  two  successive 
shocks  were  felt,  during  which  the  ground  was  in  continual  undulation,  and  heaved 
like  a fluid  in  a state  of  ebullition.  The  danger  was  then  thought  to  lie  over,  when  a sub- 
terranean noise  was  heard,  like  the  rolling  of  loud  thunder ; it  was  followed  by  two 
shocks,  one  perpendicular  and  one  undulatory,  so  tremendous,  that  in  a few-  seconds  the 
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whole  city  was  in  ruins.  Several  of  the  loftiest  churches  fell,  burying  3000  or  4000  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  they  were  so  completely  destroyed,  that  none  of  the  fragments  were  more 
than  five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground.  Nearly  10,000  persons  perished  on  the  spot,  besides 
many  more  who  died  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  wounds  and  privations.  The  agitation  of 
the  revolutionary  contest  obstructed  the  revival  of  Caraccas,  and  in  1830  it  did  not  contain 
above  23,000  inhabitants.  The  city  is  finely  situated,  in  a valley  between  the  sea  and  the 
lofty  mountain  of  the  Silla,  whose  two  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  nearly  9000  feet.  The 
cathedral  is  spacious,  but  massive  and  heavy.  Alta  Gracia,  its  most  elegant  church,  was 
overthrown  by  the  earthquake.  There  is  an  university  on  a very  large  scale,  though  the 
objects  of  instruction  are  somewhat  obsolete. 

5966.  La  Guayra,  about  twelve  miles  from  Caracca*,  of  which  it  it  the  port,  notwithstanding  its  unhealthy 
climate  and  bad  harbour,  is  the  teat  of  a very  considerable  trade.  Similar  disasters  have  reduced  it  from  a 
population  of  13,000  to  scarcely  5000 ; but  it  it  now  reviving.  The  Colombian  Agricultural  A donation,  formed 
in  Britain  during  the  speculative  era  of  1825,  tent  out  to  thit  place  a colony  of  about  2U>  Scottish  highlander*  t 
but  they  had  been  ill  selected  : a number  died,  partly  through  their  own  misconduct;  the  rest  were  convened 
in  British  vestela  to  the  United  States. 

5967.  Some  considerable  cities  occur  on  the  coast  to  the  east  of  Caracca*.  Cam  ana  it  situated  on  an  extensive 
and  fertile  plain  on  the  Lower  Orinoco,  bounded  by  a curtain  of  rude  mountains,  covered  by  luxuriant 
forest*.  Numerous  herds  run  wild  on  its  savannahs,  and  in  the  plain  on  the  coa*t  very  fine  tobacco  is  culti- 
vated. It  has  a very  spacious  and  noble  harbour,  and  the  whole  gulf  of  Caiiaco,  on  which  it  is  situated,  affords 
good  anchorage-  Mule*,  cattle,  and  provisions  are  exported  to  tnc  West  Indie*;  but  there  is  no  longer  room 
for  the  very  large  contraband  which  prevailed  when  the  Spanish  Main  was  generally  closed  again*t  Britain. 
The  inhabitants,  reckoned  by  Humboldt  at  18,000.  do  not  probably  now  much  exceed  10,000.  Cumana  has 
suffered  dreadfully  by  earthquake*  : that  of  1766  laid  it  completely  in  ruin*;  hence  it  contain*  no  lofty  or 
important  edifice.  New  Barcelona,  to  the  westward,  on  an  extensive  (Jain  over- run  by  wild  cattle,  carries  on  a 
similar  trade,  which  supports  a population  of  about  5000.  The  isle  of  Cahagua,  on  this  coast,  once  famous  for 
a pearl-fishery,  is  now  deserted. 

5988.  Still  larger  cities  occur  on  the  long  line  of  coast  which  extends  westward  from  Caraccaa.  Valencia 
flourishes  in  consequence  of  the  fine  interior  territory,  the  trade  of  which  is  conducted  through  it,  whence  it 
is  supposed  to  maintain  a population  of  al>out  15,000.  Its  port,  about  ten  leagues  distant,  called  Puerto 
Cabello,  has  an  admirable  harbour,  but  is  extremely  unhealthy.  Coro,  once  the  capita)  of  Venezuela,  having 
lost  that  distinction  and  a peat  part  of  its  trade,  is  now  much  decayed  Maracaybo , happily  situated  at  the 
junction  between  a bay  and  a large  lake  reaching  far  into  the  Interior,  early  became  a great  city.  It  contains 
many  descendants  of  the  early  conquerors,  who  live  in  proud  indolence : the  rest  of  the  inhabitant*  gain 
wealth  by  traffic  ; and  the  whole  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  20,000.  Trurilio , in  a fine  country  near  the  head  of 
the  lake,  early  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  America ; but  being,  in  1678.  plundered  and 
reduced  to  ashes  by  Gramout  the  I nice  an  err,  it  has  recovered  only  in  so  far  as  to  be  a tolerable  country  town, 
though  presenting  monuments  of  its  former  importance.  It  is  almost  rivalled  by  Merida,  a neat  town  to  th« 
west  of  it  Returning  to  the  coast,  and  proceeding  westward,  we  find  Ilacka , only  distinguished  by  the 
neighbouring  pearl-fishery,  to  which  an  English  company, during  the  last  ten  years,  sent  an  annual  ship,  but, 
it  is  said,  with  little  of  the  expected  profit  Farther  west  is  Santa  Marta,  situated  in  a country  pervaded  by 
a detached  range  of  very  lofty  mountains.  It  is  fortified,  and  carries  on  a little  trade. 

5‘IK».  The  department  of  Carthagena , on  the  west  of  the  Magdalena,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  itl  capital 
of  the  same  name.  This  city,  long  considered  by  the  Spaniards  as  the  bulwark  of  their  possessions  in  America, 
equally  noted  for  the  successful  attacks  of  Drake  and  the  buccaneers,  and  for  the  disastrous  failure  of 
Vernon  In  1741.  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance.  The  fortifications  are  considerably  decayed,  yet  it 
is  still  the  chief  arsenal  of  the  state.  The  packet-boats,  which  maintain  the  intercourse  with  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  sail  to  and  from  Carthagena  ; and  it  absorbs  most  of  the  commerce  of  the  Magdalena  and  iu 
tributaries  : hence  it  is  still  supposed  to  have  a population  of  about  18,000.  The  buildings  have  on  the  whole 
a gloomy  aspect,  though  there  are  some  handsome  churches  and  convents.  Mompox,  at  the  junctimrof  the 
Magdalena  and  Cauca,  derives  some  importance  from  this  situation.  Tolu,  in  a rich  vegetable  district,  is 
noted  for  the  balsam  bearing  its  name.  The  vicinity  of  Turbaco  is  distinguished  by  the  curious  phenomenon 
of  the  Voicancitos , about  twenty  cones,  eighteen  to  twenty.five  feet  high,  whence  issue  constant  eruptions  of 
gas,  sometime*  accompanied  with  water  and  mud. 

5990.  Panama  and  Porto  Bello,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  bore  a great  name  in  America, 
when  they  were  the  exclusive  channel  bv  which  the  wealth  of  Peru  was  conveyed  to  the  mother  country. 
Now,  when  both  that  wealth  is  diminished,  and  a great  part  of  it  is  transported  round  Cape  Horn,  their  cunsk 
quencc  has  much  declined.  Yet  Panama,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  is  still  a fortified  place,  and,  though 
with  only  a bad  roadstead,  continues  to  carry  on  tome  trade,  and  maintains  a population  of  about  lO^SQ. 
Porto  Bello,  on  the  (mposite  coast,  whose  pestilential  climate  caused  it  to  share  with  Carthagena  the  reputation 
of  being  the  grave  of  Europeans,  has,  in  this  respect,  been  lately  much  improved  by  the  cutting  dow  n of  some 
neighbouring  forests.  Yet,  notwithstanding  a noble  harbour,  it  is  only  a large  village,  unless  during  the 
annual  fair,  which  Is  extremely  crowded.  Chagres  has  some  employment,  from  Ita  situation  midway  between 
these  two  ports.  The  project  of  a canal  between  Panama  and  Porto  Bello  is  for  the  present  given  up.  but  a 
railway  is  projected.  Near  Cape  Bias  is  a fishery  of  pearls  and  turtle ; the  former  earned  on  by  an  Engiivh 
company  with  little  advantage,  the  latter  affording  a profitable  employment  to  about  190  individuals. 
Santiago,  or  Veragua,  capital  of  the  former  province  of  that  name,  is  a place  of  some  consequence. 

5991.  The  great  plains  in  the  interior  of  Venrxueta  and  on  the  Orinoco,  possessing  neither  manufactures  nor 
commerce,  cannot  contain  cities  of  any  magnitude.  Yet  Varina*  was  reckoned  a neat  and  handsome  place, 
and,  notwithstanding  severe  losses  during  the  revolutionary  war,  has  still  3000  Inhabitants.  Manterat  derive* 
some  importance  from  the  commerce  of  the  Apure,  on  which  it  is  situated  St.  Thom*  d’ Angostura,  the  oolv 
city  vet  founded  on  the  Orinoco,  notwithstanding  recent  losses,  is  still  about  equal  to  Varinas,  and  is  the  scat 
of  a bishop  and  a college. 
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5992.  Pern,  of  all  the  regions  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  most  celebrate*!  for 
wealth  and  ancient  civilisation.  Its  very  name  is  proverbially  used  to  denote  profuse 
abundance  of  the  most  precious  metals.  Yet  the  Spaniards,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
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century,  severed  from  Peru  all  the  ultra-Audean  regions,  called  Upper  Peru,  comprising 
the  richest  mines  and  the  greatest  mass  of  the  native  population,  and  annexed  them  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  We  cannot  but  regret,  with  Humboldt,  this  attempt  “ to 
efface  the  historical  remembrances  of  nations.  The  associations,”  he  observes,  •*  of  the  In- 
dians who  inhabit  these  countries  are  oftener  directed  towards  Cuzco,  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  grandeur  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  than  towards  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres.” 
Besides,  we  must  say,  that,  in  our  estimation,  the  idea  of  “ rich  Potosi’s  mines”  was  m> 
strictly  associated  with  that  of  Peru,  that  we  could  not  willingly  see  them  separated.  In 
fact,  the  artificial  ties  formed  by  the  court  of  Spain  were  finally  dissolved  by  recent  events. 
Upper  Peru,  having  been  liberated  by  a force  from  Colombia  under  Bolivar,  has  been  erected 
into  an  independent  republic,  under  the  name  of  Bolivia*  Buenos  Ayres,  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  effect  an  union  even  with  the  nearer  territories  of  Cordova  and  TucuraAo, 
will  still  more  vainly  seek  to  comprehend  within  its  limits  the  domain  of  Potosi.  Under 
these  views,  we  have  determined  to  consider  Upper  Peru  as  Peru,  and  restore  to  that 
country  the  districts  which  seem  thus  naturally  to  belong  to  it. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

5993.  The  bount lanes  of  Peru  are  on  the  west  the  Pacific,  forming  a long  line  of  coast 
between  4°  and  24°  of  S.  lab,  which,  by  its  windings  and  its  oblique  direction  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  probably  exceeds  2000  miles  in  extent.  On  the  north,  the  general 
boundary  is  the  river  of  the  Amazons  in  its  easterly  course,  which  is  prolonged  to  the  sea 
by  a line  somewhat  winding,  indented  by  the  Colombian  province  of  Jaen.  On  the  east, 
Peru  is  separated  from  Brazil  by  lines  very  vaguely  drawn  through  barbarous  regions, 
which  cannot  very  properly  be  said  to  belong  either  to  one  or  the  oilier.  It  is  carried, 
generally  speaking,  parallel  to  the  coast,  sloping  like  it  to  the  south-east,  ranging  from 
68°  to  60°  long.,  and  extending  from  4°  to  25°  4&  S.  lat.  At  first,  the  Tavari,  for  some 
space  above  its  junction  with  the  Amazons;  afterwards,  the  upper  part  of  the  Madera; 
lastly,  a portion  of  the  upper  La  Plata ; form  grand  natural  limits.  To  the  north,  ac- 
cording to  our  principle  of  including  Upper  Peru,  the  general  boundary  will  be  formed 
by  the  Pi  I com  ay  o,  continued  to  the  ocean,  by  a line  drawn  from  its  source  across  the 
Andes.  Peru  will  thus  be  about  1500  miles  in  length  and  700  in  breadth.  The  con- 
tents, according  to  the  careful  estimate  made  by  Humboldt,  will  be  in  square  leagues  4 1,500 
for  Lower  Peru,  and  37,020  for  Upper  Peru ; in  all,  78,520  leagues,  or  936,240  square 
English  miles. 

5994.  The  surface  of  this  extensive  territory  is  of  the  boldest  and  most  varied  description. 
It  is  crossed,  and  in  a great  measure  covered,  by  the  Andes,  in  their  greatest  extent  and 
loftiest  height.  Humboldt,  who  has  traced  with  such  care  the  line  of  these  mountains,  finds 
them  separating,  about  19°  or  20°  S.  lat.,  into  two  parallel  chains,  which  enclose  an  extended 
and  lofty  table-land,  including  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  and  partly  filled  with  the  immense 
lake  of  Titicaca.  Between  14°  and  15°  these  chains  unite,  and  near  their  junction  is  situated 
the  ancient  capital  of  Cuzco.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Andes  which  in  their  course  from 
Cape  Horn  have  hitherto  proceeded  almost  due  north,  here  suddenly  change  their  direction 
to  north-west,  and  for  a short  time  almost  due  west ; while  the  coast,  as  along  all  this  side  of 
South  America,  follows  every  winding  of  the  mountain  chain,  to  which  it  continues  always 
strictly  parallel.  Around  Cuzco  is  accumulated  a vast  knot  or  mass  of  mountains,  about 
three  times  the  extent  of  Switzerland.  The  Cordillera  then  again  separates  and  anothcr 
t ible-land  appears  only  about  half  the  extent  of  the  former,  but  extremely  elevated,  being  in 
some  places  10,000  feet  high.  It  then  unites  in  another  knot  or  mass  which  contains  the 
rich  mines  of  Pasco,  those  of  Potosi  being  placed  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  first  table- 
land. It  then  opens  into  three  parallel  chains  of  which  the  most  eastern  is  only  a small 
lateral  branch,  bordering  on  the  vast  plains  called  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento.  Very 
high  summits  occur  in  the  western  chain  facing  the  Pacific,  and  are  seen  in  lofty  suc- 
cession from  the  cities  of  the  coast.  The  last  is  in  8°  S.  lat.,  after  which  there  does 
not  occur  one  for  350  miles.  But  the  mightiest  part  of  the  range  is  that  already 
mentioned  as  extending  over  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru.  It  is  both  the  moat  spacious  and 
the  highest  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Andes.  It  contains  the  stupendous  peaks  of  Sorata 
and  Illimani,  the  highest  in  the  New  World  ; and  which  rise,  the  former  to  the  height  of 
25,400  and  the  latter  of  24,350  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  encloses  an  extensive  table- 
land, scarcely  any  where  less  than  12,000  feet  high,  and  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the 
great  altitude  at  which  full  cultivation,  large  towns,  and  even  cities,  are  situated.  In  this 
lofty  district  also  are  found  the  rich  mines  of  Potosi.  Between  the  Andes  and  the  sea 
extends  the  plain  of  Peru,  where  the  chief  Spanish  settlements  have  been  formed.  It  is 
from  50  to  100  miles  in  breadth,  partly  covered  with  branches  from  the  Andes,  but  towards 
the  sea  forming  a fiat  expanse  of  land,  often  white  with  saline  incrustations,  and  absolutely 
a desert,  unless  where  one  of  the  broad  streams,  or  ratlier  torrents,  from  the  mountains  can 
be  directed  over  it 
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Y '\r’,rrn  P,  ru  c*n  » ranked  « *uch,  bc.ng  merely  tor renta,  which  dwccnd 

Sr.!?!!.*1  • n*  * n*7OW  k’1?1"  <°  ‘he  foci  tic.  The  Interior,  however,  i.  bordered,  «nd  S 
P?r  re!T!’  A n.^.  ri'rfr’ in  itfworld,  ,rhe  Amitiom  commence.  iu  unrivalled  cour.e  amone  the 

Peru  ten  Andew  One  branch  nsea  from  two  lake*  amid  the  mountains  of  Pasco,  traverses  the  whole  of  the 
Ust-mentionod  table  plain,  receiving  all  the  waters  of  iu  boundary  mountains.  After  following  this  course 
*^PUt  11  forces  iU  way  through  rocks  and  straits  across  the  barrier  of  the  Cordillera*  turn*  its 

Atlantic  reaches  that  immense  plain  through  which  it  pursues  iu  course  across  America  to  the 

Atlantic.  1 he  greater  river  Beni  rues  in  the  Sierra  de  Coc  habamha,  in  18®  S.  lat.  to  the  north  or  ornnMn 
»k  th*  Andes,  draining  all  their  eastern  waters,  and  in  11°  S.  receives  the  Apurimac* 

forming  with  it  the  Lcayal,  the  largest  branch  of  the  Am  axons.  Iu  entire  course  is  about  1000  mile*  On 
h!,r  SKI*  **  already  ob*«rved,  has  for  iu  boundary  part  of  the  course*  of  the  Madera  and  the  Plata  ■ 
l°i  Brma‘L?n2  ParW»y-  °n  tbe  »°ulb  the  Pilcomayo,  after  forming  its 
b I l . 1 having  passed  through  the  richest  mineral  region  In  the  world.  8 

Lakes  in  South  America  are  not  very  grand  or  characteristic  features:  ret  Peru  contain,  on#.  ™ 
closed  in  iu  greatest  table-land,  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  which,  though  twenty  times  the  sixe  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  cannot  come  into  any  competition  with  the  mighty  inland  seas  of  Canada. 


Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Sdbsect.  ].  Geology. 

5997  The  great  chain  qf  Peruvian  Andes  is  divided  between  H°  and  90°  of  S.  lat,  into  two  longi- 
tudinal branches,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a wide  valley,  or  rather  by  a plateau,  the  sur- 
fiM-e  of  which  is  elevated  2033  toises  above  the  sea.  The  northern  extremity  of  this  table  includes  the  Lake 
Titicaca.  The  western  chain  separate*  the  bed  of  the  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  valley  of  Desaquavado  from  the 
shores  of  the  bouth  Sea,  and  it  presenU  at  least  sixteen  volcanoes  in  a state  of  activity.  Its  geognostic  constitu- 
tion is  essentially  volcanic,  the  volcanic  rocks  being  chiefly  trachytes,  obsidian  and  tufa£  while  the  eastern 
chain  consists  entirely  of  mountains  of  secondary  and  transition  formation,  of  mica  slate,  syenite  pornhvrv 
red  sandstone,  marl  containing  rock  salt,  gypsum,  and  oolitic  limestone.  From  this  eastern  chain  issue  a great 
number  of  torrents,  which  empty  into  the  Rio  Beni,  and  which  carry  down  with  them  auriferous  sand.  The 
mines  ofPeru  have  been  long  celebrated,  and  of  these  the  most  valuable  are  those  of  gold,  silver,  and  mer 
cury.  The  gold  is  obtained  at  present  at  Pat  ax  and  Huilies  in  Taoma  ; and  from  some  veins  of  quarts  tra- 
versing primitive  rocks.  There  aro  besides  gold  washings  on  the  banks  of  the  Marafion  Alto,  and  on  many 
of  the  rapid  mountain  torrents.  The  quantity  of  gold  coined  in  the  royal  mint  of  Lima  between  the  years 
1 /9l  and  1801,  amounted  to  3450  marks  Spanish.  In  Peru  nearly  the  whole  silver  is  extracted  from  the  great 
mine*  of  Yauricocha,  or  I-auricocha  (commonly called  mines  of  Pasco,  and  the  Ccrro  di  Bombtm \ and  those 
of  O ualgayoc.  or  Chota,  and  Ifuantajaya.  The  most  valuable  of  these  mines  are  those  of  Pasco,  situated  in 
the  high  table-la rid,  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  afford  annually  about  2,000.000  dollars. 
The  mines  of  Chota  were  discovered  in  1771  by  a Spaniard;  but  the  Peruvians  worked,  in  the  time  of  the  mea* 
some  silver  mines  near  Micuipampa.  Great  wealth  has  been  obtained,  even  at  the  surface,  both  In  the’ 
irountain  of  Gualgayoc  which  rises  like  a fortified  castle  In  the  midst  of  the  plain,  and  at  Kuentestiana  at 
Cortnolachc,  and  at  La  Pampa  de  Navar.  In  this  last  plain,  for  more  than  half  a league,  wherever  the  turf 
has  been  removed,  sulphureted  silver  has  been  extracted,  and  filaments  of  native  silver  adhere  to  the  roots 


of  October,  1802,  1,189,45b  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  or  at  an  average  of  44,095  lb*,  troy  annually.  The  mines  of 
Huantajaya,  surrounded  with  beds  of  rock  salt,  are  particularly  celebrated  on  account  of  the  great  masses  o» 
native  silver  which  they  contain  ; and  they  furnish  annually  from  45,942  to  52,505  lbs.  troy  of  silver  The 
conchoidal  horn  ore,  or  muriate  of  silver,  silver  glance,  lead  glance,  quarts,  calc  spar,  accompany  the  native 
ailver.  These  mines  are  situated  in  the  partido  of  Arica,  near  the  small  town  of  Yquique,  in  a desert  desti- 
tute of  water. 


Peru,  at  no  great  distance  south-west  of  Lima.  It  appears  that  the  discovery  of  this  great  mercury  mine  goes 
back  to  a very  remote  period,  since  tbe  Incas  made  use  of  cinnabar  iu  painting  themselves.  Mercury  is  found 
in  the  environs  of  the  town  of  Guanca-Vclica.  in  beds  and  veins.  In  the  great  mine  of  Santa  Barbara,  the 
cinnabar  is  contained  in  a bed  of  quartxv  sandstone  of  nearly  400  yards  in  thickness  ; but  the  metalliferous 
mass  is  not  more  than  70  yards  thick.  Besides  the  cinnabar  contained  in  the  sandstone  of  Santa  Barbara, 
there  is  also  some  in  this  same  part  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  small  veins,  in  alpine  limestone.  Tin  and  lead 
mines  are  worked  at  Chayanxa  and  Paryas ; there  are  considerable  deposit*  of  copper  at  Aroa,  yet  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Peru  import  that  metal  from  Chili. 

5999.  Uppeb  Pk«u,  oa  Bolivia.  — This  state  Is  interesting  from  the  variety,  extent,  and  value  of  the  mine- 
rals it  afford*.  The  mountainous  regions  arc  principally  composed  of  porphyry,  and  in  the  same  chain  there 
arc  volcanic  mountains,  some  of  which  arc  in  a state  of  activity.  Gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  on 
the  mountainous  districts,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  very  extensively  mined.  It  occurs  associated  with 
antimony,  silver,  and  other  minerals,  and  sometimes  In  masses  of  considerable  slxe : the  largest  mass  on  re- 
cord is  one  which  was  detached  by  means  oflightning  from  a mountain  near  to  La  Pax.  and  For  which  11,269 
dollars  were  paid.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  procured  in  Bolivia  is  obtained  by  washing  the  sands 
of  rivers  : the  most  productive  of  these  eavaderos,  or  gold  washings,  is  that  or  Tlpuani.  Silver  has  hitherto 
been  the  principal  metallic  production  of  Bolivia,  and  has  conferred  on  it  its  great  celebrity.  In  the  rich  moun. 
tain  of  Potosi  alone,  according  to  record*  kept  at  Potosi,  of  the  < fuintas , or  royal  duties,  from  the  year  1746  to 
the  year  18U0,  no  less  than  823,950,509  dollars  were  coined  during  that  period  ; and  if  to  this  be  added  the 
amount  of  the  preceding  years,  not  included,  and  that  obtained  in  a clandestine  manner,  without  the  payment 
of  the  customary  dues,  not  less  than  1,647.901,018  dollars  have  been  obtained  from  this  source  alone  in  the 
space  of  255  years.  Tne  silver  mines  of  Portugalete,  In  the  province  of  Chicas,  have  acquired  celebrity  on 
account  of  the  riches  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  their  ores,  which  yield  from  sixty  to  eighty  marks  of  silver 
to  the  ea*on,  while  those  of  Potosi  only  afford  about  ten  marks  from  the  same  quantity  of  ore.  At  La  Plnta, 
Porco,  and  Lipes,  there  are  silver  mines,  especially  one  in  the  latter  province,  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  iu 
ores,  which  were  formerly  in  great  repute,  but  since  eclipsed  by  the  more  important  ones  of  Potosi  and  of 
other  places.  In  Carangas  there  are  rich  silver  mines;  and  formerly  the  silver  mines  of  Oruro  were  very 
productive. 

Subsect.  2.  Botany . 


plants  of  great  beauty  appear,  wherever  there  is  soil  for  them  to  fix  their  roots:  but  they  quickly  vanish 
when  the  mist  disappears,  and  the  sun  regains  iu  power. 

6001.  Though  the  surrounding  country  be  so  cheerless,  the  valleys  q f Peru  enjoy  a delicious  climate,  the 
cool  south  breexe  moderating,  though  it  hardly  obscures,  the  sun’s  rays,  it  is  not,  however,  always  favourable 
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to  rice  and  sugarcane,  cumin?  to  perfection,  the  climate  permitting  both  planting  and  reaping  at  every  day 
of  the  year.  The  traveller,  on  entering  one  of  these  valleys,  is  struck  by  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
sterility  of  the  desert  to  the  bright,  verdure  of  the  irrigated  land  : the  water  channels  are,  of  course,  carried 
near  the  hills,  to  ensure  more  fall  of  water;  and  every  Inch  of  ground  within  these  limits  is  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation  ; so  that  hills  that  arc  parched  and  barren  beyond  these  bounds,  within  them  are  clothed 
with  a beautiful  verdure.  Few  trees  or  shrubs  remain  in  these  valleys  ; still,  for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  tome  are 
left,  as  Willow,  MangtHIo  ( Mane  Lila  Jussieus').  and  Huarango  (an  Acacia).  Among  the  shrubs  that  grow 
near  Lima  arc  various  species  or  ('ordia,  Buddies,  Heliotropium,  Lantaua,  Lycium,  and  Jussieua.  East  of 
the  Andes,  ag:tin,  there  are  considerable  forests,  an  extraordinary  difference  existing  between  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  Peru.  Towards  the  coast,  the  climate  is  temperate,  the  rivers  small  and  few,  and  the 
hills  bare  of  wood.  Wild  animals  are  very  rare  : there  are  few  birds,  and  no  noxious  reptiles.  Hie  country, 
its  climate  and  productions,  appear  to  belong  to  the  temperate  tone.  But  if  we  cross  the  Cordillera,  and 
descend  to  the  east,  we  find  lofty  trees,  wild  animals,  and  venomous  snakes  : numberless  birds  of  splendid 
plumage  inhabit  the  trees,  and  alligators  and  tortoise*  abound  in  the  Maraflon  and  its  numerous  tributary 
streams.  Here  are  all  the  productions  of  a moist  tropical  climate;  yet  the  two  districts  are  iu  the  same 
latitude,  only  separated  by  the  Cordillera. 

6002.  Jlcttreen  Lima  and  Pasco , a distance  of  about  forty. Arc  leagues,  many 
interesting  plants  occur,  especially  the  bright  golden  Amanraes  Sarcasms 
Amancaes  of  Iluia  and  Pavon',  which  is  almost  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  former  place  This  is  a favourite  flower  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lima,  who 
annually  make  a promenade  to  the  spot  where  it  most  abounds,  on  St  John's 
day,  and  return  home  decked  with  its  brilliant  blossoms.  Til  lands  ue,  Muimr, 
Meiocactl,  Cacti,  and  Schinui  Mode  also  grow  in  tills  district,  the  Utter  plant 
affording  a resin  which  is  much  valued  as  an  application  to  bruise*.  Tbe 
celebrated  Yellow  Potato  of  Peru  [Papas  amahUas ; is  cultivated  at  Huamin. 
tango.  It  is  deemed  superior  to  every  other  variety,  but  is  an  indifferent  bearer, 
and  docs  not  succeed  near  the  coast.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  native 
country  of  that  valuable  and  widely  difl\i«od  plant,  the  Potato  fig.  987.  \ which 
is  very  common  about  Valparaiso,  inhabiting  steep  rocky  (daces  on  the  rhfffc 
near  the  sea,  and  always  bearing  pure  white  blossoms  free  from  the  purple  hue 
so  common  in  the  cultivated  varieties.  In  the  immediate  neigh  hour  hood  of 
Pasco,  that  celebrated  spot  from  which  so  much  wealth  has  issued,  few  |4ants 
are  to  be  found,  those  which  most  frequently  occur  being  a few  Gentians, 
I ,u pin  us  nuliigenus,  and  some  Composite.  The  pappus  of  Werneria  rigid*  is 
used  as  tinder,  and  the  fruit  of  AUtrceuicria  dulcis  is  eaten  by  the  children 

VOTATO. 


Subskct.  3.  Zoology. 


flOftl  The  Zoology  is  as  much  unknown  as  that  of  Colombia : tbe  researches  of  the  accomplished  travellers 
llumlioldt  and  Honplaml,  having  been  more  directed  to  plants  than  to  animals.  Our  notices  must  < 

qucntly  be  very  brief,  and  confined  to  the  three  mos 
brated  animals  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  Lnu,  the  VV 
and  the  Condor. 

6tXH.  The  Ijsma  (Cametms  Glama  L.)  (fig.  988.)  reminds  the 
spectator  of  a very  small  camel,  in  which  genus  it  has  been 
placed  by  Untueus.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Baron  Humboldt, 
that  the  wild  lamas  are  only  individuals  strayed  from  the 
domestic  breed : but  if  this  is  correct,  where  was  the  animal 
originally  brought  from  ? The  hair  is  long,  sod,  and  elastic  on 
the  body ; but  close  and  short  on  the  head  and  UmiuL  In 
manners,  the  lama  is  gentle  and  confiding,  without  showing 
much  vivacity;  its  carriage  Is  graceful,  and  even  bruit ti 
flit,  when  the  pure  white  of  the  throat  and  breast  is  sewn  in 
front  It  has  not  very  great  strength,  but  is  trained  to  carry 
burdens. 

flu A The  l icugna  (Came/us  Picugna  L)  is  smaller  than  the 
una.  lama,  but  Is  celebrated  for  the  superior  fineness  of  its  wed  It 

inhabits  the  highest  points  of  the  southern  Andes,  and  exhibits 
great  liveliness.  The  manner  of  taking  this  animal  so  valuable  for  its  fleece,  is  said  U>  be  as  follows : — , 

to  «hlch  bunches  of  feathers  have  been  attached,  arc  first  stretched  across  the  mountain  passes,  near  their 

haunts ; the  animals  are  then  hunted  and  driven  in  thenr  du 
Ilona  On  reaching  these  barriers,  the  lamas  stop  in  terror  at 
fluttering  of  the  feathers,  and  wait  to  be  slain  or  noosed  by 
Indians  ; unless,  indeed,  an  alpaco  another  specie) 
the  lama)  happens  to  be  among  them.  This  animal,  not  so 
easily  inti m lasted,  will  Immediately  leap  over,  and  the 
whole  herd  will  Instantly  follow  the  example. 

6006.  The  history  of  the  Condor  (ImUmr  gryphtss  L)  (fig 
989.)  was  long  cordoned  in  fable,  until  the  publication  of 
M.  Humboldt's  researches  U Is  one  of  the  largest  of  ter- 
restrial birds ; but  Its  sise  appears  much  greater,  when  ssan 
“ let  me.  when  perched. 


988 


989 


1 by  the 


by  itself  on  a rocky  peak,  than  it  really  Is:  i 
it  does  not  stand  more  than  three  fret  high. 


It  is  peculiar  la 


the  Andes,  and  seems  to  prefer  the  highest  points,  border! a* 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Although  they  never  ut3 
man,  yet  they  exhibit  no  fear  at  his  approach  : their  food  and 
habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  bearded  vulture  of 
Europe.  Two  condors  will  dart  upon  a deer,  or  even  a beifrr, 
pursuing  and  wounding  U for  a longtime,  by  their  beaks 
and  talons,  until  their  victim  sinks  They  then  ImmrdiaScty 
seise  its  tongue,  and  tear  out  its  eyes.  In  {>uito,  it  la  mid 
that  the  mischief  done  to  rattle,  by  these  formidable  fords,  u 
immense:  their  general  food,  however,  is  carrion  or  dswl 

Rme.  The  skin  of  the  condor  Is  so  thickly  clothed  with 
wn  and  feathers,  that  it  Is  rapable  of  withstsnding  musket 
balls,  when  not  closely  fired ; and  the  bird  is  killod  with  great 
difficulty. 


Sbct.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

fitn.  Perm  i eas  one  of  the  two  monarchies  which,  st  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  had  attained  to  a 
degree  of  refinement  far  above  that  infant  and  savage  state  of  society  in  which  all  the  rest  of  the  American 
continent  was  plunged.  It  was  also  remarkable  from  the  contrast  of  the  character  of  its  civilisation  with  thst 
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of  the  Mexicans.  Instead  of  the  fierce  and  lofty  spirit,  the  bloody  wart,  the  uncouth  deities,  and  ferocious 
rites  of  that  singular  people,  the  Peruvians  were  united  in  tranquil  subjection  to  a mild  superstition,  which 
represented  to  them  their  inca  as  the  child  of  the  sun,  that  supreme  source  of  light  and  power,  exercising 
io  his  name  a beneficent  sway,  to  which  their  unreserved  submission  wa*  due.  However  fable  may  be  mixed 
with  truth  in  the  tale  of  the  first  descent  of  Manco  Capac  and  his  spouse,  from  the  heights  of  the  Andes, 
there  ran  be  no  fable  in  the  story  of  the  greatness  of  the  empire  to  which  their  posterity  attained.  It  com- 
prehended not  only  the  vast  region  we  are  now  describing,  but  the  territory  of  Quito,  which,  though  united 
by  Spain  to  New  Granada,  Is  covered  with  monuments  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  Complete  order  and 
obedience  were  established  in  this  dominion  of  more  than  2UOO  miles  in  length.  The  land  was  carefully 
cultivated.  As  moisture  was  the  chief  want,  all  the  rivers  were  diverted  into  aqueas,  or  irrigating  canals; 
mountains  were  formed  into  terrace*  to  receive  them,  and  walls  built  to  prevent  the  water  from  escaping  ; 
and  thus  large  tracts  were  rendered  productive,  which,  under  European  management,  have  relapsed  into  the 
state  of  desert.  The  grand  imperial  mad,  extending  tor  1500  mile*,  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  though  only  eigh- 
teen feet  broad,  and  not  fitted  tor  carriage*,  which.  Indeed,  did  not  exist  in  Peru,  was  yet  rendered  a won- 
derful work  by  the  natural  obstacles  which  had  been  overcome,  and  the  flying  bridges  by  which  a passage 
had  been  formed  over  the  deep  ravine*.  Robertson  conceived  that  ancient  Peru  contained  one  city  only,  that 
of  Cuzco,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  population  was  rural ; but  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with  the  extensive 
remains  observed  by  recent  traveller*.  The  ancient  structures  of  Peru  have  nothing  of  that  lofty  character, 
to  which  those  of  the  Mexicans  attained.  Perhaps  they  were  thus  formed  for  security  in  a country  so  subject 
to  earthquake*.  The  wall*,  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  seldom  rise  to  more  than  twelve  feet  in 
height ; but  they  enclose  immense  spaces  of  ground,  and  are  divided  into  an  infinity  of  apartments  ; inso- 
much that  one,  observed  by  a late  traveller,  near  Caxamarca,  apjwared  capable  of  containing  5000  men.  To 
the  Mexican  paintings  and  hieroglyphics,  there  is  nothing  analogous  among  the  Peruvians,  wno,  however,  had 
their  quipos,  nr  strings,  on  which  the  colours  represented  the  objects,  and  the  knots  their  number.  This  con- 
trivance, lir*t  used  apparently  for  purposes  of  calculation,  was  afterwards  employed  as  a record  of  events  ; 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  so  effective  as  the  Mexican  pictures.  Amid  the  mildness  of  all  their  rites 
and  habits,  the  Peruvian*  retained  one  practice  marked  by  the  deepest  barbarism.  On  the  death  of  their 
Inca,  or  even  of  any  great  chief,  a number  of  his  vassal*,  often  very  considerable,  were  interred  along  with 
him.  There  were  alto  deposited  a portion  of  his  wealth,  and  many  precious  and  useful  articles,  destined  for 
his  use  in  the  other  world  The  opening  of  these  huacas,  or  tombs,  has  often  proved  a great  prize  to  Euro- 
pean adventurers : ami  in  one  instance  there  was  found  a treasure  in  gold  amounting  to  no  less  than 
150,0004. 

6UU8.  Spain,  through  the  daring  enterprise  of  a small  band  of  adventurers,  whose  deeds  wc  willingly  decline 
recounting  in  detail,  acquired,  by  a coup  dc  main,  this  vast  and  rich  empire.  Peru  then  became  the  centre 
of  the  wealth  and  |>ower  of  Spain  In  South  America.  An  extensive  dismemberment,  indeed,  took  place,  by 
the  erection  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  transference  to  it  of  the  richest  mining  districts  j 
yet  Lima  continued  not  the  less  to  be  the  capital  of  all  the  southern  states. 

6009.  The  spirit  of  revolution  and  independence,  which  was  kindled  with  such  force  by  the  French  usurp, 
ation  in  the  mother  country,  was  much  less  strongly  felt  in  Peru  than  in  the  less  opulent  seats  of  Spanish 
power.  All  the  highest  functionaries,  and  the  richest  merchants,  were  settled  in  Lima,  and  inspired  a tone  of 
feeling  decidedly  favourable  to  the  mother  country.  So  deep  was  this  feeling,  that  Mr.  Stevenson  has  heard 
affectionate  parents  declare,  that  they  could  not  feel  the  same  attachment  to  their  children  as  if  they  hud 
been  born  in  Europe,  and  that,  if  they  could  suspect  them  of  joining  the  American  cause,  they  would  murder 
them  in  their  beds.  Peru,  therefore,  not  only  remained  for  some  time  firmly  attached  to  the  Spanish  cause, 
but  made  great  exertions  to  suppress  the  opposite  spirit  in  the  neighbouring  province*  ; accompanied  with 
cruelties  which  caused  a general  disgust  ami  indignation,  and  gradually  generated  a feeling  hostile  to  it  An 
external  force,  therefore,  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  new  system  In  Lima.  It  was  not  till  the  rear 
1880,  more  than  ten  years  after  the  first  revolution,  that  San  Martin  sailed  with  an  expedition  from  Cltill, 
landed  at  Pisco,  and  advanced  upon  Lima,  which  the  viceroy  I-a  Serna  abandoned  to  him  without  resistance. 
The  triumph  of  the  patriots  seemed  complete.  But  the  misconduct  and  disunion  of  their  chiefs,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  army  which  they  sent  into  Upper  Peru,  gave  an  unfavourable  turn  to  afikirs,  and  enabled 
the  Spanish  chiefs  to  regain  possession  of  the  capital  Bolivar,  however,  now  came  forward,  and,  having  finally 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  Colombia,  considered  it  essential  to  the  general  cause  of  American  independence 
to  destroy  this  last  strong-hold  of  resistance.  He  marched  down  upon  Lima,  and  La  Serna'agaln  gave  way  : 
when  the  war  was  transferred  to  the  defiles  of  Upper  Peru,  the  patriot  force  was  compelled  to  a disastrous 
retreat,  in  which  it  almost  entirely  mouldered  away.  La  Serna  was  again  master  of  Lima,  which  remained 
for  some  time  in  his  hands  ; but  Bolivar  having  called  forth  all  the  strength  of  Colombia,  and  the  royalists 
being  weakened  by  the  defection  of  Olaficta,  he  was  again  obliged  to  retreat  without  a struggle  Yet  the 
royalists  in  Upper  Peru  had  once  more  rallied,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  regaining  the  ascendency,  when 
General  Sucre,  bv  a bold  and  sudden  attack,  on  the  9th  December,  1824,  gained  a complete  victory  on  the 
plains  of  Ayacucho : the  whole  Spanish  army  surrendered:  its  chiefs  were  conveyed  to  Spain;  and  the 
freedom  of  Upper  and  Ixjwer  Peru  was  to  all  appearance  finally  sealed. 


Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

6010.  Peru,  in  consequence  of  its  liberation,  was  formed  into  two  separate  republics : one,  consisting  of  Lower 
Peru,  considered  now  as  Peru  proper  ; and  the  other  of  Upper  Peru,  or  Bolivia.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  our  information  respecting  the  organisation  and  present  state  of  these  republics  is  very  imperfect  Balbt 
states  the  revenue  of  Lower  Peru  at  1,250, 0MU..  its  debt  somewhat  above  6,uOU,(IOO/. , and  its  army  at  75UX 
The  revenue  of  Bolivia  is  stated  at  only  460,0004,  its  debt  750,000/. 


Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

6011.  Agriculture  Is  not  the  branch  on  which  the  wealth  of  Peru  in  any  great  degree  rests.  The  plain  on 
the  sea  coast  is  a sandy  desert,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  steep  and  broken  into  ravines ; while  the 
paramcras  or  table-lands  at  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera  are  rendered  nearly  unfit  for  cultivation  by  the 
extreme  cold  and  the  perpetual  snow  which  covers  them  ; so  that  it  is  almost  solely  through  the  neglected 
remains  of  the  Indian  terraces  and  irrigating  canals  that  any  of  the  elevated  tracts  are  rendered  very  productive. 
Some  of  the  valleys,  also,  and  of  the  lands  along  the  rivers,  are  extremely  fertile.  Maize  is  the  staple  grain 
and  chief  food  of  tne  natives,  In  the  various  forms  of  bread,  puddings,  jiorridgc,  and  roasted  grain.  It  is  also 
made  into  a fermented  liquor  called  ehica,  which  Is  agreeable  enough  ; but,  unfortunately  for  the  fastidious 
taste  of  European*,  the  Indian  women  consider  it  their  duty  carefully  to  chew  it,  as  a means  of  fermentation. 
Some  of  the  higher  grounds  are  better  fitted  for  barltry  ; but  for  wheat,  Peru  is  dependent  upon  the  Chilian 

trovince  of  Concepcion.  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  with  decided  success,  though  not  on  a very  great  scale. 

ruits  of  every  climate,  from  the  successive  slopes  of  the  Cordillera,  are  poured  down  into  the  markets  of 
Lima.  The  neighbourhood  of  Pisco  is  covered  with  vines,  from  the  grapes  of  which  are  made  150,000  gallons 
of  excellent  brandy ; but  the  wine  of  Peru  possesses  no  merit.  Ipecacuanha,  balsams,  medicinal  plants,  and 
valuable  dye-woods  may  also  be  mentioned. 

6012.  Manufactures  arc  in  a still  less  advanced  state.  In  the  mountain  districts  are  made  considerable 
quantities  of  coarse  woollens,  blankets,  flannels,  baize,  and  particularly  ponchos,  a loose  riding  cloak,  gene- 
rally worn  throughout  Spanish  America,  and  sometimes  made  of  great  fineness.  A few  towns  on  the  coast 
manufacture  cotton*.  Goatskins  arc  made  Into  good  cordovan.  The  Indians  execute  very  fine  filigree  work 
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in  gold  and  silver,  and  their  mat*  and  other  article*  of  ftimiturc  made  from  gras*  and  ruahet  are  very  much 
admired.  In  genera),  however,  the  Peruvians  look  to  Europe  for  a supply  of  all  the  finer  manufacture*. 

6013.  The  mities  have  been  the  source  of  the  unrivalled  wealth  of  Peru.  These  are 
seated  in  the  inmost  depth  of  the  Andes,  approached  only  by  steep  and  perilous  passes,  and 
in  mountains  which  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  silver  mountain  of  Potosi,  in 
Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru,  has  no  equal  in  the  world.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  16,000  feet,  is 
eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  forms  one  entire  mass  of  ore.  It  appears  from  the 
city  dyed  all  over  with  metallic  tints,  gTeen,  orange,  yellow,  grey,  and  rose-colour.  Though 
since  the  conquest  upwards  of  240,000,000/.  have  been  drawn  from  it,  the  mountain  is  still 
only  honey-combed,  as  it  were,  at  the  surface ; ore  still  lies  at  a somewhat  greater  depth, 
and  is  in  some  places  overflowed  with  water.  Yet  it  has  sunk  into  such  a state  of  decay, 
that  in  the  ten  years  ending  1829,  the  annual  produce  is  not  believed  to  have  exceeded 
330,000  dollars.  But  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  mine  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  late 
political  convulsions,  and  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  capital  that  was  formerly  employed. 
These  are  evils  which  probably  a state  of  peace  will  remedy,  though  no  arrangement 
to  that  effect  has  yet  been  made.  A company  from  Buenos  Ayres  offered  2,500,000  dollars 
(500,000/.  sterling)  for  the  exclusive  working ; but  several  English  agents  coming  out  in 
eager  competition  for  the  same  object,  Bolivar  sent  the  proposals  to  London.  They  reached 
that  capital  at  the  well-remembered  moment  of  deep  depression,  and  did  not  obtain  even  an 
offer.  The  Spaniards  assert  that  there  are  5000  mines  in  Potosi ; but  these  mines  are  only 
estacas , or  lots  portioned  out  to  individuals,  of  which,  when  Mr.  Andrews  visited  the  place 
in  1826,  there  were  not  quite  100  at  work  ; yet  these  few  yielded  a good  profit,  and  there 
was  no  want  of  labourers:  hence  he  calculates  that  a capital  of  100,000 /.  would  yield 
18,000/.,  or,  in  allowing  a third  to  pay  the  high  salaries  expected  by  the  agents,  12,000/. 
This  is  exclusive  of  any  advantage  from  the  use  of  machinery,  and  any  improvement  in 
smelting,  refining,  and  other  processes,  which  haie  hitherto  been  performed  in  the  rudest 
manner.  The  exhaustion  of  timber  will,  however,  be  a serious  obstacle  ; for  the  reported 
discovery  of  a vein  of  coal  is  not  confirmed  by  Mr.  Andrews.  The  mines  of  Pasco  are 
situated  at  a prodigious  height,  on  the  knot  where  the  Andes  lock  into  each  other,  move 
than  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  mountain  of  Lauricocha,  forming  a 
bed  of  brown  ironstone,  about  three  miles  long  and  one  and  a half  broad ; from  every  ton 
of  which  two  or  three  marks  of  silver  are  extracted.  These  mines,  before  the  revolution, 
yielded  annually  131,000  lbs.  troy  of  silver.  By  that  convulsion  their  working  has  been 
entirely  suspended.  The  house  of  Abadia,  by  which  it  was  chiefly  carried  on,  has  been 
ruined ; and  the  royalists,  in  revenge  for  the  part  taken  by  that  house,  destroyed  all  the 
costly  machinery : the  water,  which  always  occurred  at  the  depth  of  400  feet,  took  full  pos- 
session of  the  mine.  It  would  cost  now  a very  large  sum  to  bring  it  again  into  a productive 
state,  though  it  is  still  believed  that  the  returns  in  such  case  would  be  great.  There  are 
mines  also  at  Ilualgayas  in  the  province  of  Truxillo,  and  Huanlaya  in  that  of  Arequipa. 
All  the  Peruvian  mines,  however,  are  so  much  declined,  that  their  produce,  during  the  entire 
period  from  1819  to  1829,  was  under  4,500,000  dollars.  The  gold  mines  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  interior  district  of  Tarma,  bordering  on  the  Amazon.  The  metal  is  partly  obtained 
by  the  usual  process  of  washing  the  earth  impregnated  by  auriferous  streams  ; but  in  some 
instances  the  gold  is  found  embedded  in  veins  of  quartz  rock.  The  mines  of  mercury  are 
considered  equally  precious  with  those  of  silver,  from  its  scarcity  and  its  necessity  in  amal- 
gamation. The  discovery,  therefore,  of  the  mines  of  Guanca- Velica  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  they  yielded  at  one  time  an  immense  amount.  The  mountain,  which  is 
nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  being  excavated  into  three  successive  galleries,  and  the 
props  not  having  been  made  sufficient,  a great  mass  fell  in,  and  crushed  the  roost  valuable 
part  of  the  works.  Hence,  even  before  the  revolution,  the  produce  had  fallen  to  15  cwt. 
The  same  district  abounds  with  valuable  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  however,  from 
the  imperfect  mode  of  working,  were  never  very  productive. 

<5014.  Commerce,  during  the  late  crisis,  can  scarcely  be  raid  to  have  had  an  existence  in  Peru  , nevertheless 
vc  must  describe  what  has  been,  as  likely  to  exist  again,  when  pcarc  and  security  revive.  The  exjwet 
trade  rests  almost  entirely  on  gold  and  silver,  with  a little  bars,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  sugar.  The  value 
which,  before  1739,  scarcely  exceeded  2,(*<0,IKX)  dollars,  had  risen  between  1785  and  I71H  to  The 

imports  consist  of  all  the  article*  of  European  manufacture,  except  those  coarse  and  common  fabrics,  which 
are  produced  in  the  country  itself.  Those  of  Britain  obtain  a decided  preference.  Mr  Stevenson  remarked 
with  pride,  on  entering  n house  in  l.ima,  that  almost  everything  was  English-  the  bras*  furniture,  the 
window  glass,  the  dimity  hangings,  the  linen  and  cotton  dresses  of  the  female*,  tne  cloth  mats  of  the  men, 
the  plates,  knives,  and  fork*  on  the  table  ; even  the  iron  pot*  and  pans  in  the  kitchen.  From  the  peculiar 
•late  of  society,  in  which  European  habits  prevail  without  European  industry,  the  market  for  foreign  front* 
is  here,  a*  in  the  other  American  states,  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  population 
Mr.  Proctor  even  heard  it  calculated  hy  a well-informed  person,  tnat  Lima,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
would  receive  a value  not  less  than  */KX),0004  sterling.  The  most  saleable  articles  are  cotton  goods  of  almmi 
every  kind  ; Manchester  broad  flannels,  Irish  linens  and  lawns,  fine  Scotch  cambrics  and  table  I men  - nlks, 
crimson  damask,  and  particularly  narrow  ribands.  Thick  broadcloth  find*  a market  In  the  interior  'uiaw, 
earthenware,  and  hardware  arc  also  in  regular  demand.  Toy*  need  not  be  sent,  as  the  gold  and  gem*  of  the 
country  arc  preferred.  Hats,  with  leather,  and  every  thing  made  of  it,  are  so  well  manufactured  in  the 
country*  as  to  render  foreign  supplies  superfluous.  The  principal  imports  direct  from  Peru  into  Great  Britain, 
in  1831,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver,  were,  Peruvian  bark  vn<i,574  lb« . hide*  553  rwt,  saltpetre  2 V*  cwt.  goat 
skint  10,735,  seal  do.  4952,  cotton  wool  57,027  lbs  ; but  a good  deal  of  Peruvian  produce  is  imported  at  second 
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hand  from  Bueno*  Ay  ret  and  Valparaiso,  The  real  value  of  the  total  exports  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures to  Peru,  during  the  tame  year,  was  409,0004  The  principal  articles  were  cottons,  woollens,  and 
Linens.  (See  M'Cuiloch't  Commercial  Dictionary,  art  Lima.) 

0015.  The  roads  in  Pern,  as  in  other  parts  of  South  America,  consist  in  general  only  of  the  foot  tracks  of 
the  homes,  or  more  frequently  mules,  by  which  they  are  trod.  No  carriage  is  attempted  to  be  driven  ; but 
the  effeminate  traveller  sometimes  establishes  on  the  back  of  the  mule,  a species  of  box  or  litter,  the  motion 
of  which,  however,  is  very  unpleasant  It  is  only  in  the  dread  Ail  steeps  of  the  Andes,  that  human  art  has 
been  employed  to  form  s path  along  the  sides  of  precipices,  to  cut  one  through  rocks,  and  even  to  form  them 
into  steeps ; but  these  works,  it  is  probable,  were  performed  by  the  native  Peruvians,  and  not  by  their 
European  conquerors. 

Sect.  VI,  Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

6016.  The  population  of  Louder  Peru * according  to  two  enumerations  made  about  1803, 

amounted  to  1,076,000.  Of  these  there  were  136,000  Spaniards,  609,000  Indians, 

244.000  mestizos,  41,000  free  negroes,  and  40,000  negro  slaves.  Humboldt  has  assumed 

1.400.000  as  the  actual  number;  perhaps  rather  hastily;  for  there  cannot,  we  suspect, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  any  increase.  According  to 
statements  obtained  by  Mr.  Brackenridge  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Upper  Peru,  called  there  the 
Audiencia  of  Charcas,  contained  1,716,000;  of  which  510,000  were  Europeans  and  mixed 
races,  986,000  Indians,  and  220,000  not  distinguished.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  this 
statement  to  be  a little  exaggerated,  especially  as  to  the  first  head  ; but  we  have  no  other. 
Peru,  then,  will  contain  in  all  2,792,000  inhabitants. 

6017.  The  character  of  the  Creo!est  or  native  Spaniards,  of  Peru,  is  painted  under  colours 
somewhat  less  flattering  than  that  of  the  same  class  in  almost  any  of  the  other  states.  The 
preponderance  of  the  European  Spaniards  appears  to  have  been  more  overwhelming  than 
elsewhere.  This  political  degradation,  with  the  genera!  diffusion  of  wealth  and  facility  of 
subsistence,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  enervated  state  into  which  the  natives 
of  Lima  had  sunk.  The  male  inhabitants  are  considered  by  Mr.  Proctor  to  be  almost 
too  insignificant  a race  to  be  worthy  of  mention  ; destitute  of  all  energy  both  mental  and 
bodily  ; so  that,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  trade,  there  are  not  above  two  or  three  mer- 
cantile houses  carried  on  by  native  Peruvians ; all  the  rest  are  conducted  by  foreigners, 
many  of  whom  are  from  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  ladies  act  a much  more  conspicuous 

part ; though  not  always,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  altogether  to 
their  credit.  From  their  earliest  years  they  are  led  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  objects  of  admiration  and 
homage,  and  a system  of  the  most  decided  coquetry,  or  at 
least  flirtation,  is  established.  Even  Mr.  Stevenson,  their 
champion,  allows  it  to  be  common  for  the  mother  to  screen 
her  advancing  years  by  making  her  daughters  address  her 
as  a sister.  Their  intrigues  are  greatly  aided  by  a dress 
originally  intended  to  mark  reserve  and  seclusion  ; the  saya* 
a light  elastic  gown  fitted  close  to  the  frame,  being  covered 
with  the  manto,  a large  loose  cloak  of  black  silk  gauze, 
which  is  wrapped  round  even  the  face  ( Jig . 990.).  Under 
this  disguise,  they  sally  forth,  and  amuse  themselves  by 
addressing  their  friends  without  being  known  by  them ; 
mixing  with  the  crowd  to  view  whatever  exhibition  may 
be  going  forward ; and,  it  is  too  likely,  in  still  more 
culpable  indiscretions.  Gaming  prevails  also  among  both 
sexes  to  a destructive  extent;  and  families  are  extremely 
ill  managed.  Yet  the  Peruvians  are  courteous,  humane, 
hospitable,  and  generous.  In  the  country,  these  amiable  qualities  are  combined  with  equal 
mirth,  but  a much  greater  degree  of  simplicity. 

fills.  The  Indians,  or  native  Peruvian*,  are  still,  over  all  Peru,  the  roost  numerous  class.  They  present 
nothing  of  that  fierce  aspect,  and  that  untamed  and  ferocious  character,  which  render  the  Caribs,  the  Bra- 
zilians, and  the  Indians  of  Canada^  so  terrible  to  European  settlers  They  have  small  features,  little  feet,  well- 
turned  limbs,  sleek,  coarse,  black  hair,  and  scarcely  any  beard.  UUoa  and  Bouguer  have  represented  them 
as  sunk  In  apathy  and  iusensibilitv ; as  beings  to  whom  good  and  evil  fortune,  honour  or  dishonour,  life  or 
death,  appeared  to  be  all  alike.  But  though  a certain  tameness  of  character  may  have  been  generated  by 
their  former  despotism,  it  appears  that  the  shy,  reserved,  and  gloomy  aspect  which  they  present  to  European* 
has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  experience  of  oppression  and  accumulated  wrongs ; and  when  ft  is  often  said  that  no 
expedient  can  rouse  them  from  their  gross  ignorance.  Mr.  Stevenson  triumphantly  asks,  what  expedient  has  been 
employed  for  that  purpose  ? 'The  Indians  assuredly  live  in  very  miserable  huts ; and  they  show  a wonderful  pa- 
tience'under  the  greatest  privations ; yet  they  do  not  neglect  the  means  of  improving  their  condition : they  are 
Industrious  cultivators,  and  manufacture  often  very  beautiful  fabrics  from  very  simple  materials.  Several  of 
them  have  distinguished  themselves  In  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar ; and,  when  completely  at  their  ease,  they  are 
found  to  talk  with  even  an  excess  of  fluency.  Chastity,  especially  in  the  married  state,  is  a national  virtue ; but 
they  are  apt  to  indulge  in  too  deep  potations  of  chica,  their  favourite  liquor.  They  have  been  converted  to 
something  which  they  call  Christianity ; that  i*,  they  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  church  by  drinking  enor- 
mous quantities  of  chica,  dancing  through  the  streets  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  with  belts  fastened  to  their  legs, 
and  cudgels,  which  they  apply  to  any  who  attempt  to  obstruct  their  progress;  in  which  devout  exercises  a 
whole  week  Is  sometimes  consumed.  They  have,  in  a good  measure,  wiped  of!'  the  reproach  of  cowardice,  by 
late  achievement*  in  the  cause  of  Old  Spain.  Yet  they  retain  the  deepest  and  most  mournful  recollection  of 
the  Inca,  and  in  all  the  remote  districts  annually  celebrate  his  death  by  a sort  of  rude  tragedy,  accompanied 
by  the  most  melting  strains  of  natural  music. 

6019.  The  mixed  races  are  more  numerous  than  the  pure  Spaniards,  though  less  so  than  the  Indiana  They 
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roniist  of  the  usual  multiplied  branches  from  the  three  original  stocks  of  Europeans,  Indians,  and  Negroes. 
According  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  tnestiso  is  strong,  swarthy,  with  little  beard,  laborious,  and  well  disposed ; 
the  mulatto  is  lest  robust,  but  is  acute,  talkative,  imaginative,  fond  of  dress  and  parade.  In  a public  about, 
ation  at  the  university,  a mulatto  in  the  gallery  will  often  help  the  embarrassed  student  out  with  hissyiiogW 
The  sambo  (mulatto  and  negro)  Is  violent,  morose,  and  stubborn,  prone  to  many  vices,  and  guilty  of  more 
robberies  and  murders  than  any  other  class,  only  excepting  the  Chinos  (negro. Indian),  said  to  be  the  very 
worst  mixed  breed  In  existence,  ugly,  Isay,  stupid,  and  cruel 

6C/2U.  The  religion,  as  in  every  country  over  which  Spain  ever  reigned,  is  exclusively  catholic.  Lima  is  the 
•eat  of  an  archbishop,  who  had  for  suffragans  the  bishops  of  Cusco,  of  Panama,  two  in  Chili,  and  six  in  the 
south  of  Colombia;  but  this  extensive  jurisdiction  must  now  be  curtailed.  There  are  in  Peru  43018  clergy, 
32217  monks,  and  1361  nuns.  Immense  wealth  has  been  accumulated  by  several  of  the  convents  from  pious  dona- 
tions Some  of  the  clergy  are  respectable,  but  a great  proportion  of  the  fnars  are  said  to  lead  very  dmolulc 
lives,  and  to  promote  rather  than  check  the  general  licentiousness.  Although  uo  toleration  is  admitted, 
yet  in  1812  the  inquisition  was  abolished.  An  English  traveller  then  resident  saw  its  dungeon*  broken 
open,  and  their  secrets  disclosed : racks,  pillories,  scourges  of  knotted  cord,  tormentors  of  netted  wire,  with 
points  projecting  inward;  and  gagging  instruments  formed  of  human  bone.  There  was  a crucifix  with  a 
head  capable  of  making  a movement,  which,  being  produced  by  a person  from  behind,  had  the  appearance 
of  being  miraculous. 

6021.  Literature  is  not  in  so  utterly  depressed  a state  at  lima  as  in  the  other  cities  to  the  south  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  Besides  several  colleges,  there  Is  a highly  endowed  university^  founded  in  1549,  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Salamanca.  The  professors  do  not  deliver  lectures  ; but  examinations  and  disputations  are 
maintained  with  considerable  diligence.  A number  of  scholars  have  been  produced,  who,  in  America,  are 
accounted  eminent  The  Mercurio  Perm  a no,  a periodical  work,  carried  on  before  the  revolution,  contained 
a good  deal  of  valuable  information.  The  emancipation  has,  as  might  be  expected,  been  accompanied  with 
extensive  arrangements  for  diffusing  knowledge  among  the  body  of  tnc  people. 

flWM.  The  amuurmcntt  consist  of  the  theatre,  which,  at  Lima,  Is  tolerably  conducted;  bull  fights,  cork, 
fights,  and  religious  processions : and  the  rage  for  public  diversions,  as  already  observed,  is  extreme.  In 
regard  to  dress,  the  chief  distinction  seems  to  consist  in  the  saya  and  man  to,  worn  by  the  ladies,  and  already 
described.  'Hie  favourite  dishes  are  the  well-known  oila  pod  rid  A,  and  the  chupc,  a mixture  of  fish,  eggs, 
cheese,  potatoes,  and  onions,  eaten  by  the  guests  with  spoons  from  a common  dish  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
The  cigar  is  almost  constantly  in  every  one's  mouth. 


Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

6023.  Lima  (jSgs.991.  and  992. ),  next  to  Mexico  the  roost  splendid  dty  of  Spanish  America, 
it  situated  about  six  miles  in  the  interior,  from  its  port  of  Callao.  It  is  of  a form  nearly 

semicircular  ; two  miles  long, 
and  one  and  a half  broad  ; tbe 
base  being  w ashed  by  the  river 
Li  mac.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  brick  and  clay,  twelve 
feet  high,  but  capable  merely  of 
serving  for  purposes  of  police. 
The  houses  run  in  straight 
lines,  dividing  the  city  into  a 
multitude  of  squares  of  various 
was.  forms  and  dimensions.  They 

are  built  wholly  of  timber,  cane,  and  unbumt  brick,  and  are  seldom  more  than  one, 
scarcely  ever  more  than  two  stories  high  ; but  those  of  the  rich  are  surrounded  by  porticoes 
or  open  courts,  enclosed  by  high  walls  and  gates,  which  being,  as  well  as  the  interior,  painted 
with  figures  as  large  as  life,  and  adorned  with  wooden  pillars,  coloured  in  imitation  of  stone, 
make  a very  gay  appearance.  The  plaza*  or  principal  square,  is,  as  in  other  Spanish  cities 
surrounded  by  all  the  finest  edifices.  The  viceroy’s  palace,  however,  is  an  old  plastered 
and  unsightly  structure,  of  a reddish  colour,  the  lowest  story  of  which  is  strangely  occupied 
by  a row  of  mean  shops,  above  which  is  a gallery  open  to  the  public.  The  apartments  now 
employed  as  government  offices  display  some  vestiges  of  decayed  magnificence.  The 
cathedral  is  an  elegant  building,  with  a stone  front,  and  two  towers  of  considerable  height ; 
and  the  interior,  particularly  the  great  altar,  is,  or  at  least  was,  excessively  rich.  Close 
to  it  is  the  archbishop’s  palace,  elegant,  adorned  with  green  balconies,  though  with  the 
same  bad  taste  of  having  little  shops,  among  others,  a drinking  shop,  on  tbe  ground  floor. 
There  are  twenty-five  convents  in  Lima,  with  churches  attached  to  them;  and  fifteen 
nunneries.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  appendages,  is  the  most  extensive,  and, 

though  not  so  rich,  is  more 
592  _ m elegant  than  the  cathedral.  An 

immense  treasure  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  was  contained  in 
these  establishments  ; but  dur- 
ing the  revolution  great  part 
has  been  abstracted,  though 
the  base  materials  substituted 
have  been  carefully  gilded 
over.  The  population  of 
Lima  is  reckoned  by  Cald- 
cleugh  at  70,000,  of  whom  about  2.5,000  are  Spaniards,  2500  clergy,  15,000  free  rou- 
lattoes,  15,000  slaves,  7200  mestizos,  and  5200  Indians.  Mr.  Stevenson  estimated  th* 
uuuiber  at  37, (XX),  and  Mr.  Proctor  heard  it  reckoned  at  above  100,000 ; but  no  recent 
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census  has  been  taken.  C&llao,  communicating  with  Lima  by  a very  fine  road,  has  an 
excellent  harbour  formed  by  two  islands.  The  forts  by  which  it  is  defended  are  handsome 
and  strong;  but  Callao  itself  is  a mere  fishing  village,  of  about  200  huts. 


6024.  On  the  const  to  the  north  of  Lima  is  Truxillo,  a handsome  little  town,  a miniature  of  Lima,  and  built 
in  the  same  gay  style.  Around  it  is  a very  extensive  and  productive  plain  ; and  other  tracts,  which  arc  now 
sandy  wastes,  are  proved,  by  the  remains  of  acequias,  and  the  ruins  of  large  towns,  to  have  been  cultivated  and 
peopled  in  the  time  of  the  Incas.  By  its  port  of  Huanchaco,  which  has  a tolerable  roadstead,  Truxillo  sends 
the  produce  of  its  territory  to  Lima,  and  receive*  British  goods  in  return.  On  the  29th  November,  1821),  the 
Marquis  of  Torrctaple,  governor  of  Truxillo,  proclaimed  the  Independence  of  that  intendency,  and  thus 
rendered  an  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Peru.  Huaclii  and  Supe  are  large  Indian  villages, 
the  houses  poorly  built  of  mud  ; but  the  inhabitants,  an  active  and  hardy  race,  carry  on  some  fine 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  glass.  Sauna  is  the  seat  of  a considerable  trade,  and  Lamhayequc,  to  the  north  of 
Truxillo,  is  the  most  thriving  place  between  Lima  and  Guayaquil  The  inhabitants  manufacture  excellent 
cordovans  of  goatskin  : cotton  cloth,  particularly  table  linen  and  canvas ; soap,  which,  though  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Europe,  is  preferred  in  Peru  ; and  sweetmeats  made  from  the  fine  fruits  of  the  country,  which  are 
packed  up  in  chip  boxes,  and  sent  all  along  the  coast.  Piura,  still  farther  north,  is  generally  accounted  the 
most  ancient  city  in  South  America,  though  it  is  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  city  founded  by  Pizarra  Its 
district  is  noted  (or  the  finest  breed  of  mules  in  Peru,  sometimes  selling  for  £50  dollars  each  : also  for  a very 
fine  breed  of  goats,  from  whose  skins  they  manufacture  good  cordovans  ; and  they  make  also  some  cotton, 
cloths,  though  not  on  so  great  a scale  as  at  LarnbnyequeL  The  house*  arc  built  of  cane  and  mud,  and  the 
streets,  both  here  and  at  Truxillo,  being  unpaved,  the  passenger  walks  ankle  deep  in  sand  and  muck  Payta, 
celebrated  for  the  successful  descent  of  Anson  in  1741,  is  a commodious  and  wcll-frcaucntcd  sea-port,  the 
most  northerly  in  Peru,  and  where,  consequently,  a considerable  quantity  of  goods  is  landed  ftora  Panama,  to 
be  distributed  through  the  country.  It  being  a complete  desert  of  sand,  potable  water  is  brought  from  a dis- 
tance  of  twelve  miles,  and  sold  at  a high  price. 

6025.  To  the  south  of  Lima,  and  only  four  miles  distant,  is  Miraflores,  an  assemblage  of  villas  surrounded  by 
gardens,  formerly  the  country  residence  of  a number  of  the  grandees  of  the  capital,  which  the  late  disturb- 
ances have  caused  to  be  almost  deserted.  Four  miles  farther  is  Chilca,  the  Brighton  of  Lima,  to  which  a 
great  part  of  the  population  resorts  during  four  months  in  the  year,  for  coolness  and  for  sea-bathing.  In  pro- 
ceeding southward,  the  coast  becomes  very  desolate.  Pisco,  though  bearing  the  name  of  a city,  is,  in  fact, 
only  a poor  village  On  islands  near  it,  however,  are  vast  accumulations  of  the  excrement  of  bird*,  forming 
the  richest  manure  that  is  any  where  known.  The  vines  in  the  neighbourhood  produce  fruit,  from  which 
is  made  a large  quantity  of  good  brandy.  The  intendency  of  Aroquipa  fill#  the  space  between  the  ocean  and 
the  Andes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  in  Peru ; rich  in  maize,  sugar,  and  vines,  from  which  an 
esteemed  red  wine  is  made.  There  are  some  considerable  silver  mines,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  Arcquipa  is  a large  city,  considerably  in  the  Interior,  in  an  agreeable  and 
healthy  climate.  All  the  principal  houses  arc  substantially  built  of  stone.  The  river  Chile  supplies  the  city 
with  water,  and  irrigates  tne  surrounding  lands.  The  population  has  been  estimated  from  24,UOO  to  40,000  : 
the  first  number  is  the  most  probable.  Areouipa  has  stood,  notwithstanding  shocks  of  earthquakes  repeated 
three  or  four  times  in  each  century.  Neor  it  is  a great  volcano,  whence  arise  clouds  of  ashes,  which  reach 
even  to  the  ocean.  Mollendo,  its  sea-port,  is  only  a village.  Anca  was  originally  a port  of  considerable  im- 
portance : but  since  the  earthquake  of  1005.  and  the  plunder  of  the  place,  in  1680,  by  the  pirate  Warren,  it 
has  been  in  a great  measure  deserted,  and  the  population  has  emigrated  to  Tacna,  which  is  a thriving  town, 
about  thirty  miles  in  the  interior,  employing  extensive  droves  of  mules  to  carry  the  merchandise  landed  at 
Arica  into  the  provinces  beyond  (he  Andes.  Moquebua,  another  interior  place,  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  good 
wine  produced  in  its  district 

6D26L  The  northern  interior  of  Peru , forming  part  of  the  Spanish  intendency  of  Truxillo,  consists  of  the 
provinces  of  Huailas,  Huamaliet,  and  Conchucos:  they  occupy  various  levels  in  the  great  interior  table-land 
of  the  Andes,  and  are  reached  by  rocky  and  almost  precipitous  routes  over  the  western  chain.  They  present 
that  variety  of  rich  and  valuable  produce,  which  generally  marks  the  American  table.lands.  Wheat,  bar'ey, 
cocoa,  sugar,  are  grown  in  its  different  stages;  fine  cinchona  is  brought  from  the  eastward,  though  the  waste, 
frit  mode  of  collecting  it  may  cause  a dread  of  exhaustion ; the  fine  soft  wool  of  the  alpaca  and  vicuna  is 
collected.  There  is  a great  deal  of  manufacturing  Industry  in  these  upper  districts ; the  wool  is  made  into 
ponchos,  flannels,  serges  ; the  goatskins  into  cordovans  ; the  tallow  into  soap.  The  mines,  which  were  for- 
merly worked  to  a considerable  extent,  are  now  almost  all  abandoned.  Great  hospitality  prevails ; any  re- 
spectable traveller,  on  arriving  at  a town,  has  only  to  go  to  the  best  house  in  it,  where  he  is  sure  to  be  enter- 
tained, usually  without  charge.  Rudeness,  however,  is  ascribed  to  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  C onchucos, 
and  believed  to  arise  from  habits  formed  under  the  mining  system.  There  are  several  pretty  large  towns  in 
this  high  district,  which  serve  as  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  channels  by  which 
they  receive  European  commodities.  These  are,  Caxatambo,  Huaras,  and  Caxamarca  ; each  of  the  two  last, 
according  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  containing  7000  inhabitants.  Caxamarca  is,  above  all,  distinguished  as  having 
contained  a palace  of  the  ancient  Incas,  and  being  the  snot  where  Atahualpa.  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  fell  by  the 
sword  of  Pizarra  An  Indian  family  still  boasts  this  nigh  descent,  and  Inhabits  the  remains  of  the  palace  of 
Atahualpa,  and  particularly  the  room  in  which  that  unhappy  prince  was  confined,  and  where  is  still  shown 
the  mark  in  the  wall,  up  to  which  he  was  to  fill  the  apartment  with  silver.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  alrothe 
remains  of  a vast  mas*  of  building,  constructed  of  ponderous  stones,  in  the  Peruvian  fashion,  and  capable  of 
containing  5000  persons. 

6027.  The  vast  plains  called  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento  extend  eastward  from  the  provinces  to  the  great  river 
Beni  or  UcailL  They  are  not  naked  plains,  like  the  southern  pampas,  but  covered  with  immense  forest*.  The 
frill  occupation  by  the  Indians  is  only  interrupted  by  missionary  settlements,  which  exist  in  considerable 
numbers. 


6028.  The  district  of  Tarma  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  containing  the  richest  silver  mines  in  Lower  Peru, 
among  which  those  of  Pasco  take  the  lead  ; hut  the  working  of  them  having  ceased,  from  causes  already  de- 
scribed, the  town  is  fast  going  to  ruin.  The  town  of  Tarma  contains  about  5600  inhabitants,  having  a con- 
siderable manufacture  of  baize.  Jauja,  situated  in  a very  fine  valley,  is  also  of  considerable  importance,  a* 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Andes  from  the  interior  to  Urn*  Guanuco,  north  of  Tarma,  is  distinguished 
by  Peruvian  remains,  and  still  more  by  containing  the  infant  rivulet,  which  swells  into  the  stream  of  the 
mighty  Amazons. 

0029.  Gua  manga  and  Guanca - Veliea  occupy  the  more  southern  valleys  of  the  A ndc*.  The  former  hat  many 
districts  very  fertile  in  gTeen  pasture,  and  its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a great  and  very  handsome  city", 
built  of  stone,  and  adorned  with  magnificent  public  place*  and  souare*.  It  has  an  university  of  royal  founda- 
tion, richly  endowed,  and  contains  lo,0f>0  inhabitants.  Guanca-Velica  is  bleak  and  cold,  only  distinguished  for 
the  rich  mine*  of  mercury,  which  once  rendered  it  a flourishing  place,  but  are  now  so  much  dccliued  that  the 
population  is  reduced  to  5UX). 

0030.  Cuzco,  the  grand  metropolitan  seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Peru,  is  situated  cast  of  these  province*, 
and  somewhat  deep  in  the  interior.  It  is  placed  upon  a knot  of  the  loftiest  Andes,  the  summits  of  which  are 
enveloped  in  eternal  snow,  but  separated  by  valleys,  and  even  extended  plains,  rich  in  pasturage,  and  in  the 
grain  of  the  temperate  climates.  The  Peruvian  fabrics  of  woollens  and  of  cordovan  leather  exist  still  on  a 
more  extended  scale  than  In  any  of  the  provinces  vet  mentioned.  The  imperial  city  of  Cuzco,  oven  in  its 
fallen  state,  is  still  handsome,  and  even  splendid.  The  cathedral  is  described  n»  a noble  pile.  The  Dominican 
church  has  been  built  from  the  materials  of  the  ancient  temple,  on  the  same  site,  and  the  altar  ha*  taken  place 
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of  the  image  of  that  deity.  On  an  eminence  are  the  wall*  of  the  fortress  ofthclocas,  railed  to  a great  height, 
and  built  of  truly  astonishing  manes  of  stone  Cuzco  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jacob  to  contain  32,900  inhabitants,  of 
whom  three  fourths  are  pure  Indians,  the  rest  mestizos,  with  only  a small  and  diminishing  proportion  of 
Spaniards.  The  manufactures  arc  considerable.  Cuzco  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  earlier  than  Lima,  but  the 
aty  was  soon  retaken  by  the  royalists,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  final  extinction  of  their  power. 

6031.  Upper  Peru  forms  an  extensive  territory,  situated  south  and  somewhat  east  of 
Lower  Peru,  with  which  it  assimilates  in  aspect  and  productions.  Yet,  in  1778,  it  was 
separated  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  attached  to  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata ; while 
in  the  course  of  the  late  revolution  it  was  severed  from  La  Plata  also,  and  erected  into  an 
independent  republic,  under  the  name  of  Bolivia.  This  is  among  the  least  known  regions 
of  the  globe,  yet  one  which  its  natural  features  render  peculiarly  interesting.  It  is  now 
ascertained,  by  the  important  observations  of  Mr.  Pentland,  to  contain  the  1 jftiest  mountain 
peaks  in  the  New  World,  yielding  in  height  only  to  those  of  the  Himalayah.  The  summit 
of  So  rata  was  found  to  be  25,400  feet  high ; that  of  Illimani,  24,350 ; so  that  Chimborazo, 
which  is  only  21,400,  must  hide  its  diminished  head.  The  very  elevated  table  plain  from 
which  these  colossal  summits  rise  appears  to  have  prevented  their  extraordinary  elevation 
from  becoming  sensible,  till  it  was  determined  by  barometrical  measurement.  This  table 
plain,  though  not  the  most  elevated,  9eems  undoubtedly  the  most  fruitful  and  populous  on 
the  globe.  That  of  Thibet  is  os  lofty,  and  vegetation  ascends  as  high  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Himalayah.  But  while  Thibet,  in  general,  presents  only  wide  pastoral  expanses, 
covered  with  numerous  herds  of  goats,  sheep,  and  oxen,  this  western  table  yields  copious 
harvests  of  rye,  maize,  barley,  and  even  wheat ; it  has  cities  above  the  region  of  the  clouds ; 
villages  which  would  overtop  the  white  pinnacles  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Schreckhorn  ; cot- 
tages as  high  as  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  following  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
heights:  — the  city  of  Potosi,  13,350  feet  (its  mines,  16,060);  city  of  P6no,  12,832;  of 
Oruro,  12,442;  of  La  Paz,  12,194  ; of  Charcas,  9332;  of  Cochabamba,  8440;  cottages  at 
the  source  of  the  Ancomarca,  15,721  ; post-house  of  Pali,  14,402.  Mr.  Pentland's  obser- 
vations of  longitude,  though  imperfect,  seem  to  show  that  the  principal  stations  in  this 
region  are  farther  east,  and  more  in  tire  interior,  than  our  maps  represent  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  w hich  these  remarkable  summits  are  not  visible  from  the  Pacific. 

6032.  The  new  government  have  formed  Bolivia  into  eight  departments : — Chuquitaca,  La  Paz,  Oruro, 
Potosi,  Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz  dc  la  Sierra,  Tarija 

G033.  A site  has  been  JUed  upon  for  a capital , to  bear  the  name  of  Sucre,  the  commander  whose  victory  at 
Ayacucho  secured  the  independence  of  the  state ; but  as  this  city  is  not  yet  in  existence,  the  interim  metro- 
polis is  fixed  at  Charcas,  which  has  been  re-invested  with  the  ancient  Peruvian  name  of  Chuquisaca,  and  has 
borne  also  sometimes  that  of  La’Plata,  from  the  silver  mines  in  it*  vicinity.  It  is  a handsome  city,  containing 
about  12,000  inhabitants.  Notwithstanding  its  astonishing  elevation,  the  country  round  is  fertile  and  smiling. 
There  is  an  university  numerously  attended,  and  a library,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  South  America. 

6034.  La  Paz.  to  which  M.  Balbi,  on  Mr.  Pentland’s  authority,  assigns  a population  of  40,000,  is  really  the 
chief  city  of  Bolivia,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  interesting  ejects  in  that  country.  A few  mile*  to  the 
south  i*  the  Nevado  de  Illimani,  and  at  some  distance  to  the  north  rises  that  of  Sorata,  both  already  described 
as  the  highest  mountains  in  the  New  World.  At  some  distance  to  the  north-west  is  the  gTeat  lake  of  Titicaca, 
about  150  miles  long,  and  the  largest  in  South  America.  This  lake  Is  a sacred  object  in  the  eyes  of  the  Peru, 
vians,  since,  according  to  their  most  sacred  traditions,  it  was  on  an  island  in  its  centre  that  Maneo  Capac  and 
his  spouse  first  appeared  to  give  laws  and  arts  to  the  empire.  At  the  village  of  Tlahuanacu,  near  its 
are  the  remains  of  a stupendous  palace  erected  by  the  ancient  Peruviana  The  interior  courts,  360  feet  square-, 
are  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  some  of  which  weigh  eighty  tons.  The  great  gates  are  each  corapmsd 
of  one  single  mass.  There  are  also  remains  of  colossal  images,  but  rudely  sculptured. 

6035  Potosi  enjovs  the  greatest  fame  of  any  city  of  this  region,  but  retain*,  as  already  observed,  few  traces 
of  the  wealth  which  gained  for  it  this  celebrity.  It  is  probably  the  most  elevated  city  in  the  world,  brag, 
as  stated  above,  13.000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consequently  higher  than  the  Peak  of  TcnrrifTc.  It  is  oot  a 
well-built  town  ; tne  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  most  of  the  houses  indifferent.  It  has,  however,  s 
college  and  a mint  Reports  vary  greatly  both  as  to  its  past  and  present  population.  The  assertion  that,  la 
its  most  flourishing  state.  It  ever  contained  160.000,  is  probably  much  exaggerated.  In  its  present  decline, 
Mr.  Pentland,  the  latest  and  perhaps  best  authority,  slates,  that  a census  in  1826  found  in  it  not  more  than 
9000  inhabitants. 

6036.  There  are  some  other  considerable  places  in  this  region.  Oruro  has  not  more  than  4000  or  50np 
inhabitants  ; but  the  mines  in  its  vicinity  were  once  important  Cochabamba,  in  the  midst  of  a fertile 
though  mountainous  territory,  has  been  said  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  situated 
amid  an  extensive  plain  in  the  eastward,  it  an  ill-built  town,  with  a population  of  about  9000L  Large  tract* 
in  this  quarter  arc  occupied  by  the  Moxos  and  Chiquitot,  Indian  tribes  nearly  independent,  unless  so  far  a* 
the  missionaries  have  reclaimed  them  from  their  savage  habits.  Tarija,  a small  province  to  the  southward, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  La  Plata,  has  voluntarily  united  itself  with  Bolivia  The  republic,  in  thetr  small 
extent  or  coast,  have  only  one  port,  that  of  Puerto  de  Lamar,  which  labours  under  a deficiency  of  fresh  water 
so  that  they  arc  obliged  at  present  to  receive  almost  all  their  foreign  commodities  across  the  mountains  by 
way  of  Arica 
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6037.  ChilU  or  ChiUt  consists  of  a long  narrow  band  of  territory  situated  between  the  Andes 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  former,  reaching  unbroken  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  South  America,  divides  it  into  two  very  unequal  parts.  That  on  the  east 
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consists  of  plains  of  almost  boundless  extent,  those  of  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  Plata,  and  of 
the  Pampas;  while  the  western,  varying  from  150  to  200  miles,  is  little  more  than  the  slope 
of  the  mountains  downward  to  the  Pacific.  Of  this  western  portion,  Chili  forms  nearly 
the  southern  half.  Its  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  desert  of  Atacama,  nearly  on 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  or  about  24°  S.  Mr.  Calddeugh  terminates  it  on  the  south  by 
the  river  Biobio,  the  frontier  of  Arauco,  a territory  whose  fierce  and  warlike  tenants  always 
maintained  a decided  independence;  but  a%  they  have  to  the  south  the  important  ports  of 
Valdivia  and  Osonto,  we  seem  justified,  by  the  authority  of  Humboldt,  in  extending  Chili 
to  the  Gulf  of  Chiloe,  comprising  the  island  of  that  name,  in  about  44°.  We  have  thus  a 
length  of  120°,  or  1400  miles.  The  boundary  on  the  side  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  formed  by  a 
line  drawn  along  the  culminant  point  of  the  Andes,  and  through  their  eternal  snows.  From 
this  line  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  must  be  measured  the  breadth  of  Chili,  not  averaging 
more  than  200  miles.  The  superficial  content  is  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  14,300  square 
geometrical  leagues,  or  about  171,600  square  miles;  from  which,  however,  must  be  taken 
off  the  considerable  portion  held  by  the  Amucanos. 

6038.  The  surface  of  Chili  consists  of  portions  the  most  strikingly  dissimilar,  but  passing 
into  each  other  by  regular  and  insensible  gradations.  Between  its  mountain  and  ocean  limit 
is  a transition  from  the  frozen  to  the  torrid  zone,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  Mexico 
and  Columbia,  though  not  quite  so  abrupt.  It  is  remarkable,  in  a region  and  range  which 
has  excited  so  much  interest,  that  beyond  8°  of  S.  lat.  not  a single  summit  has  been 
measured  by  any  geometrical  or  physical  process.  The  range  of  the  Chilian  Andes  seems 
peculiarly  massive  and  unbroken ; and  the  perpetual  snow  which  covers  it  to  a considerable 

depth,  even  at  the  points  chosen  as  of 
most  easy  access,  cannot  well  consist 
with  a height  of  less  than  14,000  or 
15,000  feet.  From  these,  according 
to  Molina,  three  parallel  chains  de- 
scend towards  the  sea ; but  it  seems 
more  correct  to  say,  that  on  this  ex- 
tended slope  rise  many  steep  emi- 
nences and  ranges  branching  in  vari- 
ous directions.  The  foreground  of  the 
Chilian  landscape  consists  usually  of 
mountain  piled  over  mountain,  and 
the  back-ground  of  a continuous  chain 
of  snowy  summits  (Jig.  993.),  Yet 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  gene- 
rally fertile  and  beautiful ; foliage  and  verdure  with  rich  pastures  extend  even  to  the  border 
of  the  perpetual  snow,  and  many  of  these  upper  valleys  present  such  romantic  and  enchant- 
ing scenes,  that  Chili  has  been  called  the  garden  of  South  America.  It  is,  however,  a heavy 
misfortune  to  the  Chilians,  that  the  ground  is  not  secure  under  their  feet.  Repeated  earth- 
quakes have  laid  their  cities  in  mins ; and  from  time  to  time  shocks  are  felt,  which  even 
when  slight  are  rendered  dreadful  by  recollection  and  anticipation. 

6039.  There  is  no  river  in  Chili  deserving  the  name.  Numberless  torrents  dash  down 
from  the  steeps  of  the  Cordillera,  but  with  such  rapidity  that  no  boat  can  navigate  their 
channel,  and  even  in  their  estuaries  the  stream  is  too  rapid  to  allow  vessels  to  find  in  them  a 

secure  harbour.  In  return, 
every  quarter  of  the  country, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  at 
a very  short  distance  from  the 
sea  coast. 

6040.  Lakes  do  not  prevail 
in  the  Andes,  the  mountains 
of  the  chain  being  too  closely 
wedged  together  to  admit  of 
their  formation.  That  of 
Aculeo  (fig.  994.),  twenty 
miles  south  of  Santiago,  is  distinguished  by  the  softness  and  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  is 
compared  by  Mrs.  Graham  to  those  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 
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Skct.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Subsect.  1.  Geology. 

mi.  The  central  chan  of  the  Cordillera,  wr  arc  told,  U principally  compowd  of  the  u.ual  primitive  rocka, 
through  Which  there  appear  projecting,  tn  many  plare*.  rocka  of  volcanic  origin.  The  decliritlee  on  the 
western  aide  abound  in  porphyries.  At  Lae  Pomes,  on  the  eastern  aide,  ia  a mountain  entirely  composed  of 
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CHILI. 
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pumice  and  obsidian.  Few  countries  in  the  world  are  so  continually  and  violently  agitated  by  earthquakes  as 
Chili : and  these  agitations  occur  principally  on  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountain  range ; seldom  on  the 
western.  The  most  remarkable  eruption  of  the  Chilian  volcanoes  was  that  of  Pctema.  on  tne  3d  of  December, 
17d0,  when  the  volcanic  matter  opened  for  itself  a new  crater,  and  in  a mountain  in  its  vicinity  a rent 
several  miles  in  extent  was  formed.  A large  portion  of  the  mountain  fell  into  the  Ixmtue,  and,  having  tilled 
its  bed,  gave  rise  to  a lake.  In  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  the  water.  Spring*  of  petroleum  flow  out 
In  various  places  on  the  eastern  side,  and  gypsum  also  occurs  abundantly  ; limestone  in  Qudlota  and  other 
places,  and  coal  near  the  Bay  of  Concepcion.  Fossil  shells  are  found  not  unfrcqucntly  in  the  Andes,  some, 
times  at  an  elevation  of  90u0  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Deposits  of  clay,  portly  tertiary,  paitly 
recent,  enclosing  fossil  shells,  occur  In  the  maritime  provinces  on  the  roast  of  the  Pacific,  llieso  clays  rest 
upon  a brownish  sandstone,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  cuesta  of  Valparaiso,  consisting  of  svenite,  ami  forms 
the  northern  offict  of  the  three  secondary  mountain  ranges  which  branch  off  from  the  Cordillera  by  the  cuesta 
of  Chacabuco,  and  form  the  three  ridges  intervening  between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  Similar  organic 
remains  arc  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aconcagua,  and  on  this  coast  farther  north.  Dr.  Gillies  In. 
forms  us,  that  on  making  some  excavations  in  this  neighbourhood,  several  human  skeletons  were  found  in 
the  clay  in  a state  of  good  preservation,  intermixed  with  the  shells.  The  ground  was  too  hard  to  admit  of 
com r>let e skeletons  being  procured,  even  although  in  good  preservation.  In  the  valley  above  Coquimbo,  half 
a mile  wide,  are  parallel  roads  resembling  those  of  Glen  Roy  In  Scotland,  whose  formation  is  connected  with 
the  rising  of  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  New  World. 

6042.  The  mineral  productions  qf  Chili , according  to  Dr.  Gillies,  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of 
great  value  and  utility ; but  its  produce  in  the  precious  metals  has  nevertheless  been  somewhat  over. rated. 
Many  of  the  richest  mines  cannot  be  worked  under  present  circumstances.  The  desert  country  to  the  north 
of  Copiapo  does  not  permit  the  working  of  the  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  at  Chuco  Cajo,  and 
other  parts  of  that  country,  as  these  districts  are  altogether  destitute  or  water  and  other  necessaries  of 
life.  In  that  part  of  the  country  there  are  also  rock  salt  and  tine  statuary  marble.  To  the  north  of  this, 
in  the  province  of  Atacama,  are  mines  of  nitre,  which  have  been  recently  explored ; and  the  produce  of 
this  sunstance  has  been  conveyed  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  port  of  t'nbigo  to  Europe.  In  the 
country  between  the  Bfobfo  and  archipelago  of  Chtloe  are  numerous  and  rich  mines;  but  none  of  them 
has  been  worked  since  the  natives  recovered  possession  of  that  country.  The  gold  mines  in  the  inter- 
mediate provinces  are  at  Copiapo,  Guaseo,  Coquimbo,  Petcroa,  La  Ligua,  Tlltie,  Putuonda  Algue,  Huilli. 
putugua,  and  other  places.  These  were  formerly  worked  to  a great  extent,  but  have  been  less  attended 
to  than  formerly,  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  The  richest  mines  of  silver  are  in  the  pro- 
vinces  of  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  and  Santiaga  In  these,  the  silver  is  generally  found  combined  with  sulphur, 
arsenic,  lead,  and  other  mineral  substances;  but  a few  vears  ago,  a rich  vein  of  silver  was  discovered  at 
Coquimbo  of  great  value,  the  silver  being  in  the  metallic  form,  and  very  abundant  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  hopes  of  the  discoverers  were  disappointed  on  finding  it  to  be  of  a very  limited  extent  The  silver 
mines  of  San  Pedro  Xoiasco,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Muypu,  are  valuable;  but  although  they 
have  been  worked  of  late  years  by  an  Englishman,  they  have  not  been  so  productive  as  to  remunerate  the 
proprietor.  They  arc  situated  near  the  summit  of  a very  lofty  mountain.  'The  ore  is  extracted  with  difficulty 
from  the  hard  rock  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  requires  to  be  carried  on  mules  a distance  of  from  twelve  to 
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fifteen  tnilet,  to  the  banka  of  the  river  M.iypu,  where  it  is  reduced  by  amalgamation,  The  copper  miner  ase 
knuch  more  numerous  and  valuable  than  any  of  the  other*,  and  afford  the  tuple  mineral  product  of  Chile 
They  occur  between  24®  and  36°  & lot : but  are  principally  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Coquimbo  and 
Cooiapo.  The  copper  ore  it  associated  with  tulphur  and  arsenic,  which  are  aeparated  by  smelting.  But  it  it 
only  such  mines  os  contain  ore  that  yield*  one  half  of  ite  weight  of  pure  metal  that  are  worked.  About  a thou, 
land  of  these  mine*  were  worked  in  the  time  of  Molina ; but  since  that  period,  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  in  the 
political  and  commercial  condition  of  the  country,  the  number  worked  fiat  varied  considerably.  Of  late  yean, 
however,  owing  to  the  improved  commercial  practice*,  this  branch  of  industry  ha*  received  an  increased 
impulse.  The  rich  and  famous  copper  mine  of  Payers  In  the  A r aura  man  country  has  long  been  uowurked. 
Mines  of  quicksilver  are  stated  to  exist  in  Coquimbo,  Coptapo,  and  Li  machos.  Formerly  they  were  prohibited 
from  being  worked,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  thetr  having  been  opened  since  the  restriction  was  removed.  Mint* 
of  lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  tin  are  also  found  in  Chili  j but  none  of  them  are  worked  so  as  to  b«  of  import- 
aiice  in  a commercial  view.  The  secondary  range  of  the  Andes,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cor 
dillera,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Argentine  republic,  and  is  called  the  Uspallala  range,  is  by  far  the  mod 
productive  In  mineral  treasures,  and  contains  the  celebrated  silver  mines  of  UspallaU  and  Famatino,  beside* 
many  others  in  the  same  range.  In  the  above  tract  is  the  alum  mine  of  Guandacol,  where  this  useful  produc 
tiuu  may  be  had  in  great  abundance.  In  it  the  alum  earth  is  united  with  soda  instead  of  potassa. 


Subsfct.  2.  Botany. 

60*3.  If  we  consider  the  eastern  tide  of  South  America,  in  nearly  the  same  latitudes  as  the  western,  we  shall 
find  a very  different  vegetation,  owing  to  the  extensive  chain  of  the  Andes,  already  noticed,  which  separates 
the  two  countries  by  a vast  natural  barrier.  The  Cordilleras  gradually  decrease  In  height  as  we  recede  from 
the  tropica  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito,  Chimboraxo  and  Pichincha  rear  their  summits  to  the  height  of 
nearly  §2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  : near  Santiago  de  Chili  the  highest  land  is  14,000  feet ; farther 
south,  at  Concepcion,  it  Is  still  lower;  and,  at  Chlloe,  there  are  few  parts  of  the  range  exceeding  0000  feet  id 
height.  Between  Chiloe  and  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  the  average  altitude  may  be  taken  at  3000  feet ; hut 


there  arc  some  of  the  mountains  that  may  rise  to  between  5000  and  6000  feet  f _ 

6044.  One  qf  the  most  striking  features  presented  on  the  approach  to  Chili  by  the  Pacific  is  afforded  by  the 
view  of  the  Andes.  44  I can  conceive  nothing,"  says  Mrs.  Maria  Graham,  “ more  glorious  than  the  sight  of 
the  Andes  this  morning,  on  drawing  near  the  land  at  daybreak;  starting,  as  it  were,  from  the  ocean 
itself,  their  summits  of  eternal  snow  shone  in  all  the  majesty  of  light,  long  before  the  lower  earth  was  UJw. 
mmated,  when,  suddenly,  the  sun  appeared  from  behind  them,  and  they  were  lost,  and  wc  sailed  osi  for  hours, 
before  we  descried  the  land."  Of  the  vegetation  of  these  mountain*,  little  Is  at  present  ascertained  ; and  that 
Uttle,  collected  principally  from  specimens  gathered  by  Dr.  Gillies,  Mr.  Cmckshanks,  Mr.  Macrae,  and  Mr 
Cuming,  is  more  interesting  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  general  reader.  The  intermediate  country  between 
the  Andes  and  the  coast  i* better  known ; but,  as  its  vegetation  passes  insensibly  into  that  of  Peru,  »e  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a sketch  of  the  more  remarkable  features,  by  some  extracts  from  a little-known  journal 
of  cur  valued  friend,  Mr.  Cruckshanks,  very  lately  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Rotantcal  Miscel- 
lany. Chili,  and  that  part  of  Peru  lying  west  of  the  Andes,  from  their  geographical  situation  and  physical 
structure,  offer  an  Interesting  field  for  studying  the  effect  of  climate  on  vegetation.  The  two  countries  present  a 
line  of  coast,  extending  from  40°  S.  lat  to  within  a few  degrees  of  the  equator ; the  great  chain  of  the  Andes 
runt  in  a direction  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  the  surface  of  the  intervening  country  is  similar  throughout, 
consisting  of  ranges  of  mountains,  diminishing  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  Cordillera.  These  mountains, 
again,  are  intersected  by  valleys,  varying  Uttle  from  due  east  and  west ; thus  affording  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  climate  of  the  coast  with  that  which  obtain*  in  the  same  latitude,  varied  by  different  degrees  oi 
elevation,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  verge  of  perpetual  mow. 

flOto.  The  chain , or,  a*  it  haj  aptly  been  called,  the  great  wall  of  the  Andes,  exerts  a powerful  influence  cn 
the  climate ; the  great  atmospheric  current,  that,  according  to  the  season,  flows  north  or  south,  and  is  affected 
elsewhere  by  local  causes,  here  being  maintained  by  thi*  elevated  barrier  in  its  original  direction.  The  average 
duration  of  the  rainy  »ea»on  is  about  five  month*,  from  May  to  October.  In  the  south  of  Chili,  the  rains  are 
very  heavy  and  fall  frequently  during  the  six  or  seven  month*  of  winter  ; but  in  the  latitude  of  Valparaiso,  »t 
is  seldom  wet  for  more  than  two  successive  days,  after  which  there  will  be  fine  weather  for  a week  or  two,  or 
much  longer.  At  Coquimbo,  there  is  still  less  rain  ; and  at  Copiapo,  the  most  northern  nart  of  Chdi,  the 
showers  are  few  and  light ; while  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  rain  is  almost  unknown,  a dense  mist  being  all  that 
ever  occurs,  though  this  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  " rainy  season’*  {tiempo  de  lat  aguacerras  . and  the 
ladie*  of  Lima  often  complain,  after  a short  walk,  of  the  heavy  shower  they  have  been  exposed  ta,  in  what 
we  should  consider,  in  this  weeping  climate  of  ours,  tolerably  fine  weather.  Still  nearer  the  equator,  this  mat 
diminishes,  and  the  sun  is  rarely  obscured.  The  gradual  decrease  of  atmospheric  moisture  from  the  south  of 
Chili  to  the  north  of  Peru  is  a striking  feature,  and  produces  a remarkable  effect  on  the  vegetation,  la 
Valdivia  and  Concepcion,  where  the  rain  is  copious,  forests  of  lofty  trees  abound,  and  the  earth  is  generally 
covered  with  herbaceous  plants,  and  produce*  large  com  crop*  without  artificial  irrigation.  From  Concepctaa 
Is  derived  most  of  the  timber  consumed  in  Chili  and  Peru,  the  following  being  the  commonest  tree* : lha 
Rnble  (Pisan*  obliqua),  Lingui  {Lourut  Lingui),  the  Queulc  < Gomerttga  mtido  , Laurel  [Lauretta  aromatic  a , 
Canelo  { Dry  mis  chtlewii),  KeuU  (P ),  Avcltano  [Quad  no  hetcrophylia),  and  Utrl  {Rhus  f cans  tie  a,  of  Hooker 
and  A mutt  in  the  Botany  of  Capi.  Beechev't  Foy  age.  The  Araucaria,  or  ChUi  Pine  {Jig.  996),  u aim®** 
confined  to  the  Indian  country  south  of  the  Blofafo;  where  the  natives 
subsist  entirely  on  its  seed,  which  they  harvest  and  bury  in  pit*  for  winter 
use.  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  very  resinous  and  close-grained,  but  brittle  , 
for  which  reason,  probably.  It  is  never  exported.  Some  of  the  above- 
named  tree*  are  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  toddle 
provinces,  vegetation  is  less  luxuriant,  and  the  woods  thin.  Trees  i eldoei 
attain  a large  site,  except  in  ravines,  and  many  of  these  are  different 
from  those  of  the  south.  Those  roost  frequently  found  on  the  hills  are 
the  Molle,  the  Boldo  ( Boldoa  fragrant',  Quillai  Smcpnadr  r wuv  enure, 
ginata),  and  Peumo  (Peumot  rubra).  The  Mayten  ( Way t cum  rhtienvr  , 
I.ilen  Azara  terrcUa ',  Utrl,  and  some  others,  are  less  common.  The 
Patagua  l Trieuspidaria  dependent),  Maqui  (ArutoJocAia  Mmqui  , Betteta 
(Lucutna  raJparadentit  of  Molina',  and  Canelo  are  confined  to  maht 
places  in  the  valleys,  where  many  Myrtles  are  likewise  found,  of  which 
the  Temu  and  Petra  grow  to  a Large  site  and  produce  useful  timber 
When  covered  with  their  fragrant  white  blossoms  in  early  summer, 
three  tree*  are  truly  beautifuL  The  Fuchsias  [Ag.  W7.j  also  are  confined 
to  moist  ground,  except  F.  lycioides,  which  inhabits  the  driest  spots  cm  the 
hill*.  I n man  y places,  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  or  too  dry  for  tdhev  tree*, 
the  Espino  { Mimosa  Cornua)  grows  ; the  wood  of  which  is  heavy,  ami 
much  valued  for  fuel  Sear  the  Andes,  the  Algaroha,  a tree  of  the  sassv 
family,  it  comon  in  similar  spots  ; and  large  tract*  of  the  hills  are  often 
covered  with  Puurretia  coarctata  It  is  chiefly  in  the  middle  provinces 
the  Palm  of  Chili  (Mieroeoceot)  1*  found.  1 1 is  not  a common  tree,  being  rery 
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partial ; but  several  estates  owe  much  of  their  value  to  the  number  of  these  palms,  of  which,  though  the  stem  is 

useless,  the  leaves,  sap,  and  fruit  yield  a large  Income 
to  the  proprietor.  For  thatching  houses,  the  leaves  are 
considered  the  best  and  most  durable  material ; the  sap, 
boiled  to  svrup,  is  used  as  an  agreeable  substitute  for 
honey  ; and  the  small  nuts,  about  an  Inch  in  diameter, 
of  which  every  tree  produce*  a great  number,  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  form  a considerable  article  of  export  to 
Peru.  A curious  method  is  employed  to  free  the  nut  from 
the  green  husk  that  envelope*  it;  a process  formerly 
attended  with  a great  loss  of  time  and  much  trouble.  A 
number  of  cows  and  oxen  are  driven  into  an  enclosure, 
where  a quantity  of  this  fruit  is  spread,  and,  being  very 
fond  of  its  husk,  they  presently  set  to  work  eating  the 
fruit,  very  slightly  masticating  it  in  the  first  instance, 
and  swallowing  it  whole ; afterwards,  while  chewing  the 
cud,  the  nuts  arc  ejected ; and  when  the  meal  is  finished, 
* heap  of  them  is  found,  before  each  of  the  animals, 
perfectly  free  from  the  husk  ; the  cattle  being  thus 
supplied  with  food  at  a season  when  little  grass  remains 
on  the  hills,  at  the  same  time  that  they  effectually  perform  a very  useful  operation. 

6046.  In  the  district  of  which  Valparaiso  may  be  considered  the  centre,  though  the  surface  seems  barren, 
yet  pasture  abounds  during  the  rains  j and  near  the  coast  some  corn  is  grown.  In  the  interior,  cultivation  is 
confined  to  the  valleys. 

6047.  The  northern  provinces  have  a barren  aspect ; there  are  few  trees,  though  plenty  of  shrubs  and  beau- 
tiful annuals  are  common  in  the  wet  season ; but,  except  in  the  valleys  which  arc  capable  of  irrigation,  there 
is  no  culture.  The  Carbon  (Cordia  decandra)  is  almost  the  only  tree;  its  wood  is  hard  and  heavy,  and  used 
for  fuel  in  smelting  copper  ore,  as  arc  the  Talguca  and  various  Cacti,  with  columnar  stems,  which  grow  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  and  throw  out  many  branches. 

Subsect.  3.  Zoology. 

6048.  Our  information  on  the  Zoology  of  Chili  is  very  slight : a meagre  list  of  about  a dozen  birds  has  been 
given  by  one  of  the  modern  traveller*  in  this  country,  but  we  may  consider  it  as  a region  unexplored  by  the 
professed  naturalist.  The  Lama  and  Vicugna,  two  wool-bearing  animals  of  the  Andes,  have  already  been 
described  under  the  head  of  Peru:  to  these  we  may  add  three  other  kindred  species,  called  by  travellers  the 
Paco,  Chilihuque,  and  Humel,  as  natives  also  of  ChilL  We  have  just  received  a fine  collection  of  Chilian 
birds,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a distinct  volume  of  our  Ornithological  Drawings.  Among  them  are 
two  or  three  new  genera  of  Larks  and  Lark-warblers,  which  were  supposed  to  be  unknown  in  South  America. 

6049.  The  most  celebrated  bird  is  the  Condor;  while  another,  called  the  Plantcutter  l Phytoioma  rttra  Gin  ), 
is  singular,  from  the  bill  being  toothed  like  a saw,  and  used,  like  that  instrument,  to  cut  down  plants,  that 
the  bird  may  feast  on  the  tender  leaves.  More  recently  has  been  discovered  in  this  country  a new  species 
of  Humming-Bird,  near  four  time*  the  size  of  any  other  yet  known  to  naturalists : hence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Trochilus  giganteus,  or  the  Patagonian  Humming-Bird.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  its  size,  since  it  is 
without  any  of  those  brilliant  colours  which  deck  the  plumage  of  its  congeners. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography, 

605a  ChiU.  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  was  found  in  possession  of  the  most  active  and  liardy 
race*  of  the  Indians  that  people  the  New  World.  Almagro,  in  1535,  penetrated  with  great  difficulty  through 
the  mountainous  and  desert  tracts  leading  to  it;  twt  was  so  disgusted  with  the  hardships  and  losses  which  he 
endured,  that,  in  1538,  he  returned  to  Cuzco.  The  real  founder  of  Spanish  dominion  in  Chili  was  Pedro  de 
Valdivia,  who,  after  an  obstinate  contest  of  ten  years,  between  1540  and  1550,  subdued  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  founded  the  cities  of  Valdivia,  Concepcion,  and  ^>uillota*  and  established  a naval  intercourse  with 
ChilL  He  had  then  to  encounter  the  warlike  Araucanians,  with  whom  the  Spaniards  sustained  that  long  war. 
which  has  been  celebrated  by  Ercilla,  the  first  of  the  Spanish  epic  poets.  Valdivia  was  defeated,  taken,  and 
put  to  death  by  the  Araucanian  chief,  Caupolican  ; the  Araucanians  afterwards  baffled  all  attempts  to  subdue 
them,  and  continue  to  separate  the  main  body  of  Chili  from  the  southern  district  of  Valdivia. 

6051.  The  dominion  qf  Spain  was  maintained  over  Chili,  Interrupted  only  by  the  inroads  of  the  Araucanians. 
The  English  made  one  and  the  Dutch  several  attempts  to  form  a settlement : but,  not  being  supported  by  the 
native*,  they  made  no  lasting  impression.  ChiK,  in  1567,  was  separated  from  Peru,  and  placed  under  a captain. 
gvneral  solely  dependent  on  the  king  of  Spain.  It  never  drew  the  attention  nor  rote  to  the  importance  ol 
Mexico  and  Peru ; but  the  produce  of  Its  mines,  which  was  considerable,  and  the  many  fertile  districts  which 
it  contained,  secured  to  it  a progress  in  population  and  wealth,  similar  to  that  of  the  other  colonies. 

6053.  The  emancipation  of  Chili  was  prepared  snd  produced  by  the  same  causes  which  excited  ail  the  other 
province*  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  On  the  23d  of  June,  1810,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  events 
which  had  occurred  in  Europe.  The  Chilians  repelled  the  demand  made  by  the  French  government  for  their 
sutnnusion,  and  in  a few  days  elected  a new  governor  and  a junta  of  administration.  This  ostensible  act  was 
designed,  as  in  other  instances,  to  keep  the  sovereign  j>ower  for  Ferdinand  VII. ; but  it  was  not  long  ere  a 
general  disposition  arose  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Spain  and  the 
European  Spaniards.  In  April,  1811,  a national  congress  was  summoned,  and  the  independence  of  the  country 
seemed  in  a favourable  train.  A force,  however,  was  sent  from  Peru  to  re-establish  the  royal  cause,  which, 
being  aided  by  the  disunion  of  the  patriot  generals,  defeated  them,  though  after  a brave  resistance,  and 
drove  them  over  the  Ande*  towards  Mendoza.  They  were  there  received  and  supported  by  San  Martin 
governor  of  that  city.  That  enterprising  and  remarkable  person  now  took  the  lead  in  the  revolution  of  south- 
western America.  He  assembled  a considerable  force,  with  which  he  crossed  the  Amies,  and, being  joined  by 
the  great  body  of  the  Chilians,  soon  compelled  the  royal  troops  to  take  refuge  in  the  port  of  Conce|»cion.  The 
governor  of  Peru,  however,  being  now  determined  to  make  a grand  effort,  assembled  almost  all  his  disposable 
troops,  to  the  amount  of  5000  men,  and  sent  them  to  reinforce  those  already  in  ChiK.  The  patriot  force  was 
at  first  defeated  and  driven  back  ; but,  being  rallied  by  the  seal  and  abilities  of  San  Martin  and  O' Higgins,  it 
met  the  enemy  on  the  plain  of  Maypd,  ami  gained  a complete  victory ; which  finally  secured  the  independence 
of  Chili.  San  Martin  was  even  encouraged  to  advance  into  Peru,  the  capital  of  which  country  he  succeeded 
in  occupying ; though  its  liberation,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  then  prove  to  be  final.  O'Higgins  became 
director  of  Chili ; but- endeavouring  to  rule  by  a self-elected  senate,  he  became  unpopular,  and  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  Don  Ramon  Freire,  under  whose  auspices  a general  representative  congress  was  called.  Chili  has 
ever  since  formed  a republic  completely  'independent  of  Spain,  though  not  without  a good  deal  of  interior 
agitation. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

6053.  The  poiiiieat  system  qf  ChUi  is  as  vet  In  a vacillating  ana  uncertain  state.  The  congress  was  to  lie 
composed  of  deputies  chosen  on  the  principle  of  direct  election,  and  of  one  deputy  for  every  15,000  inhabitant* 
A considerable  disposition  seems  to  prevail  for  a federal  form  of  government. 

6054  The  finances  are  not  in  the  most  nourishing  condition.  According  to  the  statements  in  Mr.  Cald- 
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cleugh’t  Aj>pcndix,  the  customs  yielded  1,100,000  dollars,  and  all  tlie  other  revenues  900,000 ; making  a total 
of  1,300,000  dollars.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  province  of  Santiago  amounted  to  1,096,148  dollar*  ; of  Con. 
cepcioo,  36U.OOO;  of  Valdivia,  180,000;  expenditure*  caused  by  the  loan,  400,000:  in  all,  1 ,966^48  dotlars  - 
making  the  heavy  deficit  of  dollars.  A loan,  the  capital  or  which  was  l,000SO0l.  sterling,  was  raised 

in  London  in  1892,  at  70  per  cent 

6055.  The  army,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  has  been  supported  on  a large  scale,  compared  with 
the  population  and  resources  of  ChilL  That  country  sent  into  Peru,  in  support  of  the  patriotic  cause,  no  less 
than  7500  troops,  who  had  been  well  disciplined,  and  who  proved  brave  and  effective  Besides  these,  about 
3000  remained  in  the  country.  The  militia  consists  chiefly  of  cavalry  who  arc  ill  disciplined,  but  brave,  and 
admirable  riders. 

6056.  The  navy,  though  it  distinguished  itself  under  Lord  Cochrane,  never  formed  any  considerable  force, 
comprising  onlv  one  ship  of  sixty  guns,  two  or  three  of  fifty,  with  some  corvettes  and  gun  brigs.  Being  old 
ships  purchased  from  Britain,  and  having  been  in  hard  service,  they  arc  now  considerably  decayed,  and  the 
present  slate  of  the  Chilian  resources  will  probably  prevent  much  being  done  to  refiair  them. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

6057.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  extensively,  though  with  very  rude  implements,  of  the  same  form  with  those 
that  were  introduced  300  years  ago.  The  plough  is  only  a piece  of  knee  timber,  shod  at  one  end  with  a fiat 

Slate  of  iron.  Into  which  a long  pole  is  fixed  by  means  of  wedges.  It  proceeds  amid  the  trees,  of  which  only 
ie  trunks  are  cut  off!  A bundle  of  fresh  branches  serves  for  a harrow,  made  heavier,  if  necessary,  by  stones, 
or  by  one  or  two  men  placed  upon  it  The  cart  is  formed  of  canes  and  straw. floored  and  bound  with  hide, 
without  a single  nail  or  piece  of  Iron.  The  only  pains  bestowed  upon  the  land  is  irrigation,  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  eight  months  of  dry  weather  in  the  rear ; the  fields  being  crossed  by  canal*  fed  by  a stream 
common  to  the  neighbourhood.  Wheat  has  been  hitherto  the  chief  object  of  agriculture  : its  quality  is  fine, 
though  sinall-grained,  and  there  is  a regular  demand  for  it  in  Peru,  Guayaquil,  and  the  other  equatorial 
tracts  Potatoes,  in  this  their  native  soil,  grow  in  perfection  ; pumpkins,  lettuces,  and  cabbages  are  reared 
with  care  and  success ; and  fruits,  with  but  very  little  culture,  are  produced  in  profusion  and  of  excellent 
quality.  A good  deal  of  wine  is  made,  though  not  of  the  first  excellence;  the  flavour  of  the  best  somewhat 
resembling  Malaga.  That  exquisite  vinegar,  which  derives  its  name  from  Chili,  is  made  from  the  juice  of  a 
grape  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  greatest  extent  of  ground,  however,  is  lakl  out  in  cattle  farms,  which  are 
managed  with  great  success.  The  horses  are  small,  but  beautiful,  and  of  fine  temper  and  spirit,  so  that  they 
are  preferred  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres  The  oxen  and  mules  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world  ; but,  as  the  latter 
do  not  amount  to  the  number  required  for  crossing  the  Andes,  a further  supply  must  be  brought  from  M en- 
dow. Agriculture,  as  in  Mexico,  is  much  impeded  by  the  enormous  grants  which  were  made  to  individuals 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest ; yet  it  is  stated,  that  tn  many  districts  fine  land  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  for  two  acres. 

6U58.  The  manufactures,  as  over  all  America,  consist  only  of  coarse  articles  made  by  the  country  people  for 
domestic  use,  with  the  simplest  instruments  From  Mrs  Graham  we  learn,  that  they  bring  to  market  ponchos, 
hats,  shoes,  coarse  shifts,  coarse  earthenware,  and  sometimes  jars  of  fine  clay. 

6059.  Mining  is  the  branch  of  industry  for  which  ChUi  has  been  most  celebrated,  but  it  is  not  the  source  of 
her  most  substantial  wealth.  The  mines  occur  in  the  interior  from  Coquimbo,  in  a barren  tract  in  the  northern 
t tart  of  the  country.  The  metals  arc  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  there 
being  many  hundred  mines  of  it ; the  others  arc  much  rarer,  and,  as  they  attract  more  speculators,  generally 
answer  much  worse  : hence,  the  common  saying  is,  that  if  a man  finds  a copper  mine,  he  is  sure  to  gain ; if  it 
be  silver,  he  may  gain  or  he  may  not ; but  if  it  be  gold,  he  is  sure  to  lose.  In  conscience  of  the  great  expense 
of  tint  opening  s mine,  the  discoverers,  who  are  often  poor,  are  usually  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
habiittadores , a class  of  rich  individuals  resident  in  the  cities,  who  supply  the  hinds  necessary  for  working 
the  mine,  while  the  owner  delivers  to  them  the  produce  at  a fixed  rate,  calculated  to  yield  them  a large 
profit  Captain  Hall  estimates  the  annual  average  produce  of  copper  at  60,000  quintals,  which,  in  1891, 
was  worth  twelve  dollars  the  quinta! ; that  of  silver,  fill, 000  marks,  at  eight  dollars  each ; that  of  gold,  trifling, 
and  diminishing  The  northern  mines  are  situated  in  a bleak  and  barren  country ; and  many  of  them  are 
in  very  rugged  and  inaccessible  situations;  none  so  much  so  as  that  of  Han  Pedro  N'olasco,  on  a lofty 
pinnacle  of  the  Andes,  where  th<^  snow,  even  in  summer,  lies  from  80  to  190  feet  deep,  and  in  the  winter 
its  drift  is  so  tremendous  that  the  miners  have  been  buried  under  it  150  yards  from  thetr  own  house  The 
southern  mines  are  in  a more  fertile  slate  ; but,  on  the  whole,  bv  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Head  and  Mierx,  it 
seems  that,  for  the  reasons  already  stated  in  respect  to  the  La  Plata  provinces,  there  i»  no  pros;***  of  any 
Increase,  or  of  any  advantage  to  compensate  the  application  of  English  capital  Mrs  Graham  conceived  the 
machine*!  y brought  out  by  Mr.  Mien  to  be  100  years  in  advance  of  the  present  state  of  the  country.  A very 
fine  vein  of  coal  has  been  found  near  Concepcion,  which  has  begun  to  be  shipped  from  that  port  for  other  parta 
of  Chih,  and  even  for  Peru. 

6U6U.  bommeree  in  Chili  labours  under  great  difficulties  from  its  extreme  remoteness  ; since  it  is  separated 
by  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe  from  the  civilised  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  even  North 
America.  It  has,  however,  a very  extended  sea-coast ; and,  to  the  bold  skill  of  modern  navigation,  the  circuit 
of  the  globe  is  scarcely  more  arduous  than  a Mediterranean  voyage  was  100  years  ago.  The  intrnwursr 
between  England  and  Chili  is  more  extensive  than  that  between  England  and  any  other  country  of  South 
America,  Brazil  excepted.  During  the  year  1831,  the  real  or  declared  value  of  the  article*  of  British  nrrdoce 
and  manufacture  exported  to  Chili  amounted  to  651,617/.  Of  these,  cotton*  alone  amounted  lo  above  4oO,QLia‘  ; 
the  other  leading  article*  were  linens  and  woollens.  The  returns,  which  consist  of  bullion,  copper,  wool, 
hide*,  Ac.  are  made  partly  direct  and  partly  through  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1898,  sixtv-nine  British  vessel*,  of  the 
burden  of  13,869  tons,  cleared  out  from  Yalnarai*u  Exclusive  of  the  trade  with  Europe,  the  Chilians  have 
also  a considerable  trade  with  Peru,  to  whicn  they  export  wheat,  flour,  Ac. ; they  have  also,  notwithstanding 
the  formidable  obstacles  opposed  by  the  Andes,  a considerable  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres. 

6U61.  Fishing  is  neglected  by  the' Chilians,  though  many  fine  specie*  are  found  in  their  seaa  The  shell  flsh 
are  partirutarlr  delicate. 

fiOtifi.  Artificial  communications  remain  still  in  a very  imperfect  state.  A good  road  wa*  lately  made  tram 
the  capital  tn  Valparaiso,  but  it  is  not  kept  in  complete  repair.  The  cross  roads,  as  Mrs.  Graham  describe* 
them,  arc  not  such  as  in  England  would  be  considered  passable,  though  she  has  seen  worse  in  the  Apennines. 

Sect.  VI.  Civil  ami  Social  Stale. 

60*3.  The  population  of  Chili  is  more  involved  in  doubt  than  that  of  any  state  of  South 
America.  Humboldt  states,  from  Spanish  authorities,  that  a census,  in  1813,  pave  980,000, 
and  that  the  present  amount  is  probably  1,200,000.  More  recently,  Mr.  Caldcleugh  and 
Mr.  Mien  have  estimated  it  only  at  about  600,000 ; but  this  seems  to  have  been  founded 
on  very  superficial  observation  ; and  the  best  informed  persons,  who  have  penetrated  into 
the  interior  districts,  do  not  believe  it  to  fall  short  of  1,500,000. 

6064.  The  social  state  of  Chili  differs  scarcely  by  a shade  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Spanish 
America.  There  is  the  same  native  courteousness  politeness,  kindness  of  heart,  ignorance, 
extravagant  love  of  diversion,  abject  superstition,  and  propensity  to  quarrelling.  This  last 
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passion,  which  among  the  lower  orders  is  fed  chiefly  by  a resort  to  pulperlas,  is  alleged  by 
Mr.  Proctor  to  be  more  prominent  than  among  other  Americans,  and  oftener  productive  of 
bloodshed.  The  ladies  often  can  neither  write  nor  read ; but  Mrs.  Graham  and  Captain 
Hall  join  in  praising  their  natural  talents,  and  the  unstudied  grace  of  their  manners. 
Mr.  Caldcleugh  conceives  the  general  deportment  of  those  in  the  higher  ranks  to  be  almost 
unexceptionable. 

6065.  The  Catholic  religion  has  hitherto  reigned  in  Chili  with  the  same  supremacy  as  in  the 
other  states  ; but  under  the  new  system,  the  convents  have  been  very  sensibly  thinned,  no  one 
being  allowed  to  take  the  vows  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  ; and  many  of  the  religious  shows 
and  processions  have  been  suppressed;  a change  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  body  of  the 
people,  whom  it  has  deprived  of  one  of  their  favourite  amusements.  The  Roman  catholic 
religion  continues  the  exclusive  one,  though  numerous  heretics  are  allowed  to  live  in  the 
country  without  molestation.  The  Protestants  have  even  a consecrated  burial-place,  though 
not  the  public  exercise  of  their  worship. 

6066.  Knowledge  in  Chili  is  beginning  to  disperse  the  general  ignorance  which  prevailed. 
Mr.  Caldcleugh  is  of  opinion  that,  before  the  revolution,  there  was  not  a printing-press  in 
the  country.  That  since  established  at  Santiago  lias  been  chiefly  employed  upon  gazettes 
and  political  pamphlets.  The  government  once  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  press ; but  as 
soon  as  an  unfortunate  writer,  taking  them  at  their  word,  began  to  criticise  their  measures, 
he  was  instantly  seized  and  deported  to  the  Isle  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The  people,  however, 
soon  regained  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  they  now  enjoy  in  its  full  extent.  The  govern- 
ment do  not  seem  to  have  shown  the  same  zeal  as  elsewhere  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge, 
though  they  have  established  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  principal  towns  ; that  of  Santiago 
containing  400  boys.  There  is  a library  of  several  thousand  volumes,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits,  containing  some  curious  manuscripts  respecting  the  Indians,  but  otherwise 
composed  chiefly  of  scholastic  divinity.  The  only  fine  art  cultivated  with  any  ardour  by 
the  Chilians  is  music,  their  application  to  which  is  truly  indefatigable : the  girls  being  set 
down  to  it  almost  from  infancy,  and  having  constant  practice  at  their  evening  parties.  The 
importation  of  piano-fortes  is  said  to  be  truly  immense.  They  do  not  play  with  consummate 
science,  but  with  considerable  feeling  and  taste. 

60f«7.  The  habitation*  of  the  lower  rank*  hi  Chili  are  of  the  moct  rude  and  primitive  construction  : the  walk 
merely  of  rtakes  crossing  each  other,  and  fastened  with  thongs,  or  hemt>  twine ; the  roofs,  which  must  resist 
the  rain,  composed  of  branches  plastered  with  mud  and  covered  with  palm  leaves.  These,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Cordillera,  are  called  rancho*.  The  name  of  houses  is  assumed,  where  the  walls  are  built  of  brick,  which  is 
easily  formed  in  almost  all  the  environs  of  Valparaiso,  by  merely  digging  out  the  clay,  watering,  treading, 
and  then  drying  it  in  the  sun.  *n>e  walls  are  solid  and  thick ; the  apartments  spacious,  well  furnished,  and 
often  richly  gilded. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

60 68.  Chili  has  been  divided  into  three  provinces  : Santiago,  the  central  and  metropolitan 
one ; Coquimbo  in  the  north,  and  Concepcion  in  the  south.  This  division  is  sufficiently 
minute  for  the  details  into  which  we  are  able  to  enter ; but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  in 
1824,  a new  division  was  formed,  and  still  subsists,  into  Coquimbo,  Alvacagua,  Santiago, 
Colchagua,  Astante,  Concepcion,  Valdivia,  and  Chiloe. 

6069.  Santiago  seems  to  derive  its  pre-eminence  from  its  fertile  and  agreeable  territory, 
particularly  in  the  plain  of  Maypo,  and  that  which  surrounds  the  capital ; from  its  mines 
of  gold  and  silver,  a more  brilliant,  though  really  not  so  valuable  an  object  as  the  copper 
mines  of  Coquimbo ; and  from  the  residence  of  the  government* 

6070.  Santiago , the  capital , is  situated  in  a richly  wooded  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  2600 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  renders  the  climate  agreeable  and  salubrious.  Its  aspect  is 
irregular  and  picturesque.  The  dark  tints  of  the  fig  and  olive,  with  the  lighter  hues  of 
the  mimosa,  mingled  with  steeples  and  houses,  produce  a novel  and  imposing  effect.  The 
houses  having  in  general  only  one  floor,  and  being  surrounded* by  large  gardens,  the 
town  appears  completely  overshadowed  with  foliage.  Each  bouse,  in  general,  stands  by 
itself,  and,  being  strongly  barricaded  towards  the  street,  forms  a little  fortress.  The  streets, 
however,  are  regularly  laid  out ; the  cathedral,  several  of  the  churches,  and  the  director’s 
palace,  may  be  reckoned  handsome,  though  they  do  not  exhibit  any  thing  very  splendid  in 
architecture.  The  river  Maypocho  runs  through  the  city ; but  being,  like  most  in  this 
country,  dry  at  one  season  and  swoln  to  an  overwhelming  torrent  at  another,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  erect  not  only  a bridge,  but  a wall  to  confine  the  violence  of  the  stream. 

607 1 . The  vicinity  of  Santiago  presents  the  most  romantic  and  sublime  prospects  : on  one 
side  over  an  expanse  of  plain  bounded  by  the  distant  ocean,  on  the  other  over  successive 
mountain  ranges  crowned  by  the  awful  snowy  pinnacles  of  the  Andes.  Near  the  city  is 
a very  picturesque  waterfall  (Jig.  998.),  called  the  Salto  de  Agua,  or  water-leap,  which 
Mrs.  Graham  compares  to  Tivoli,  though  it  wants  the  villa  and  temple  to  crown  it. 

6072.  Valparaiso  (Jig.  999.),  the  port  of  Santiago,  and  the  main  seat  of  Chilian  com- 
merce, is  situated  on  a long  narrow  strip  of  land  bordering  a semicircular  bay,  over  which 
impend  on  all  sides  steep  cliffs  nearly  2000  feet  high,  and  sparingly  covered  with  shrubs 
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and  (tuntcd  grass.  One  street,  about  three  miles  long,  runs  along  the  sea,  and  contains 


the  houses  of  the  roost  opulent  citi- 
zens [ it  is  prolonged  by  the  Almcn- 
dral,  or  Almond  Grove,  a sort  of 
detached  village,  which  forms  the  most 
agreeable  residence.  The  lower  ranks 
are  huddled  into  the  quebradaa,  or 
ravines,  among  the  hills  behind.  None 
of  the  buildings  are  handsome ; even 
the  governor’s  house  is  scarcely  toler- 
able ; but  the  commercial  progress  of 
the  town  is  marked  by  the  many  new 
and  handsome  warehouses  erected. 
Originally  a mere  village,  it  acquired 
some  importance  by  becoming  the 
channel  for  conducting  the  intercourse 
with  Lima,  to  which  all  the  trade  of 
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Chili  was  then  confined.  AH  the 


commerce  of  the  world  being  now  thrown  open  to  it,  and  numerous  settlers  attracted  from 


Europe,  it  has  acquired  a population  of  1 4,000  or  15,000,  and  assumed  almost  the  appearance 


of  an  English  town.  In  182$,  sixty, 
nine  British  ships,  of  12,746  tons, 
entered  its  harbour.  During  the 
summer,  which  lasts  from  November 
to  March,  the  bay  affords  a safe  and 
pleasant  anchorage ; but  in  winter, 
especially  in  June  and  July,  precau- 
tions are  required  against  the  north 
wind,  which  blows  often  with  peculiar 
violence.  Quillota  is  a small  but 
agreeable  town,  a little  in  the  interior, 
giving  name  to  the  province  in  which 
Valparaiso  is  situated. 


png 


8073.  Cotnam/Hi  it  the  roost  southern  province  of  Chili ; but,  Instead  of  assuming  a gayer  aspect  as  it  ap. 
proaches  the  brilliant  regions  of  the  tropic,  it  becomes  more  and  more  sterile.  At  the  town  of  Coquimbo, 
even  the  brushwood  which  covered  the  hills  round  Valparaiso  disappears,  and  its  place  ia  only  supplied  bv  the 
prickly  pear  bush,  and  a scanty  sprinkling  of  wiry  grass ; while  at  Guasco,  four  degree*  farther  south,  there 
is  no  longer  a trace  of  vegetation.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  consists  of  a rock,  composed  entirely  of 
pieces  of  broken  shells,  sometimes  covered  with  a thin  soil,  but  more  commonly  with  a white  powder  like 
snow,  which  proves  to  be  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  that  the  eye  u grat  ified  with 
verdure,  cultivation,  and  pasturage.  Its  importance  arises  solely  from  its  mines,  which  include  both  ulcer 
and  gold ; but  the  most  productive  and  valuable,  as  already  observed,  are  those  of  copper.  The  produce  of 
the  mine*  usually  belong*  to  some  capitalist  at  Santiago,  who  causes  a vessel  to  call  at  Cooulmbo  for  the  cop. 
per,  which  is  to  be  exchanged,  perhaps,  for  a cargo  brought  to  Valparaiso  from  Europe  or  India,  and  instructs 
his  correspondent  at  Coquimbo  to  have  a sufficient  quantity  in  readiness.  This  employment  gives  some 
importance  to  the  port  of  Coquimbo ; though  the  inhabitants,  unaccustomed  to  any  varied  traffic,  retain  much 
native  simplicity,  kindness,  ami  hospitality.  About  fifty  miles  in  the  interior  is  Coptapo,  in  the  heart  of  the 
mining  district,  of  which  It  may  be  considered  the  capital.  This  place  is  subject  to  the  dreadful  calamity  of 
being  once  in  about  every  twenty-three  years  completely  destroyed  by  earthquake.  That  of  1819  shook  it 
entirely  to  pieces  ; the  wrecks  of  its  houses  and  churches  lying  scattered  in  every  direction.  The  walk,  though 
three  or  four  feet  thick,  of  large  sun-dried  bricks,  seem  to  hare  toppled  down,  some  inwards,  some  outwards, 
like  so  many  castles  of  cards  The  people  had  all  crowded  to  the  great  church  of  La  Mercfd.  which  they 
were  judiciously  advised  to  leave,  and  had  scarcely  quitted  it  when  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  wt  uld  have  tuned 
the  whole  population  had  they  remained.  The  Copiapians,  in  1881.  rebuilt  their  fallen  city.  Coptapo  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  desert  of  Atacama,  which  separates  Chill  from  Peru,  and  is  considered  as  be. 
longing  to  th«  latter. 

tt/74.  C oner  pc  ion,  the  most  southern  part  of  Chill,  is  the  most  highly  endowed  with  all  the  real  bounties 
of  nature.  Its  situation,  indeed,  and  the  cold  rains,  render  it  unfit  for  tropical  produce ; but  all  the  grain 
and  fruits  of  the  finest  temperate  climate  are  reared  in  such  abundance  as  to  make  this  the  grsnarv  and 
garden  of  South  America.  Wheat  of  excellent  quality  was  the  staple,  and  the  southern  market*  were  ctnrfiy 
supplied  from  Concepcion  j to  which  may  be  added  barley,  maite,  pulse,  and  all  kind  of  vegetables.  It  yields 
also  a sweet  wine,  the  best  in  the  New  World,  which  Mr.  Stevenson  reckoned  equal  to  Irontignac,  and  foe 
which  the  demand  at  Lima  was  almost  unlimited.  The  cattle  farms  are  also  numerous  and  valuable,  y ielding 
a Urge  export  of  jerked  beef.  The  exports,  according  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  amounted  to  9400  tons  of  wheat,  9»;s> 
Quintals  of  jerked  beef,  38,000  gallons  of  wine,  with  tildes,  wool,  and  other  minor  article*.  C oncepcion,  with 
four  conventual  churches,  a nunnery,  a cathedral  in  progress,  and  many  handsome  house*  inhabited  by  some 
of  the  old  Spanish  nobles,  might  almost  dispute  with  Santiago  the  rank  of  capital  of  Chill  The  houses,  like 
those  of  Santiago,  are  mostly  of  one  story,  built  of  mud  or  sun-dried  brick  ; but  here  they  form  regular  «trret* 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  people  are  peculiarly  kind  and  hospitable,  and  their  gay  and  festive  haUis 
arc  accompanied  with  comparatively  few  irregularities.  Such,  at  least,  was  Concepcion  ; such,  and  more,  will 
it  doubtless  be  again  ; but  the  last  accounts  represent  it  to  have  suffered  with  peculiar  severity  from  the  ute 
contest  Alternately  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  patriots,  it  was  rudely  treated  by  both’  but  especially 
the  former.  General  Sanches  directed  to  military  objects  all  the  timber  destined  for  the  new  cathedral,  and, 
on  finally  abandoning  the  city  in  1819,  set  fire  tn  a number  of  the  principal  hmm*  When  Captain  Hall 
visited  it,  In  1891,  he  found  it  almost  desolate.  Whole  squares  had  been  reduced  to  rubbish,  and  the  stmm 
were  knre-doep  in  gras*  and  weeds.  Of  the  bishop's  palace  there  remained  only  the  sculptured  gatewsv  , 
many  of  the  houses  still  standing  were  uninhabited  , and,  through  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  climate, 
were  enveloped  in  a thick  mantle  of  shrubs,  creepers,  and  wildflowera  The  churches  were  all  In  a ru* no*/ 
state  i of  the  cathedral,  the  western  aisle  had  fallen  in,  and  the  rest  was  rapidly  crumbling  into  dusk  Be**d«a 
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the  usual  conflict  of  Spanish  jiarties,  Chili  bad  been  laid  waste  by  the  Araucanuns,  who,  led  by  Benavides,  a 
bold  outlawed  native  of  Concepcion,  carried  on  a war  of  perpetual  inroad,  similar  to  that  which  once  raged 
on  the  Scottish  and  English  borders,  and  which,  though  picturesque  and  eventful  in  narrative,  was  most 
calamitous  to  the  parties  concerned.  Talcohuano,  the  port  of  Concepcion,  is  a small  town  of  about  500  in- 
habitants, on  a large  bay,  with  a good  and  secure  anchorage.  Its  defences  have  the  reputation  of  being  very 
strong ; but  during  the  late  war  they  were  neglected  ; wherefore,  being  of  mud,  and  incapable  of  resisting  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  country,  they  arc  nearly  ruined. 

6075.  V aid*  via  > the  most  southern  province  of  Chill  and  of  America,  comprises  a territory  of  about  130  by 
ISO  miles  in  extent,  watered  by  three  rivers,  and  containing  several  plains  that  are  very  productive  in  grain 
and  cattle.  There  is  scarcely  any  European  culture  j but  the  miationarles  have,  at  different  points,  succeeded 
in  forming  the  Indians  into  peaceable  and  tolerably  industrious  little  communities.  Valdivia  was  founded  in 
1563,  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1003,  and  re-established  In  1645.  It  was  recruited  to  a limited  degree  by 
convicts  tent  from  other  parts  of  Peru  and  Chill,  and  employed  in  the  public  works.  The  town  of  Valdivia  is 
situated  about  sixteen  miles  above  Its  port,  which  is  good,  and  defended  by  strong  batteries.  Us  population, 
which  never  exceeded  953,  was  reduced  in  1829  to  749.  This  decrease  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  emigration 
to  Osoroo,  built  about  forty  miles  distant,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  most  southern  town  in  the 
New  World,  The  capture  of  the  port  or  Valdivia,  in  1819,  by  Lord  Cochrane,  with  319  troops,  opposed  by  16U), 
was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  brilliant  achievements  in  the  American  contest 

6076.  Aramco  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  extensive  territory,  which  interposes  itself  between 
the  Spanish  districts  of  Concepcion  and  Valdivia.  It  extends  north  and  south  for  about  three  degrees  of  lati. 
tude,  reaching  inland  to  the  mountains.  This  region,  celebrated  in  Spanish  story  and  song,  is  described  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  as  really  one  of  the  finest  in  South  America.  The  Araucanians,  having  adopted  the  rude  agri- 
culture of  the  Spaniards,  raise  Indian  com  In  abundance : they  grow  most  admirable  potatoes,  which  are, 

Sirobably,  indigenous  and  have  a good  stock  of  horses  and  homed  cattle.  The  whole  country  is  divided  into 
bur  districts,  governed  by  hereditary  rulers,  called  loquit,  confederated  together  for  their  own  benefit  and 
the  Injury  of  their  neighbours.  Particular  districts  are  ruled  by  subordinate  chieft,  also  hereditary,  called 
ulmenes.  When  war  is  declared,  the  toquis  elect  one  of  themselves,  or  even  some  other  chief,  who  assume* 
the  supreme  command  They  have  appended  the  European  musket  to  their  own  original  arms  of  the  bow. 
arrow,  and  club.  When  they  set  forth  on  an  expedition,  each  individual  merely  carries  a small  bag  of  parched 
meal,  trusting  that  ere  long  he  will  be  comfortably  quartered  on  the  territory  of  his  encmiea,  During  the 
Spanish  dominion,  every  new  governor  of  Chili  generally  endeavoured  to  distinguish  himself  by  the  conquest 
of  Arauco;  and  having  assembled  an  army,  he  usually  beat  them  In  the  field  ; but  he  soon  found  himself 
obliged,  by  a continued  series  of  harassing  warfare,  to  sue  for  peace  from  a proud  race,  whom  nothing  will 
ever  induce  to  make  the  first  advances.  The  Araucanians  have  a religious  belief,  but  without  temples,  priests, 
and  sacrifices.  They  have  Pillian,  the  supreme  toqui  or  ruler,  with  many  subordinate  deities  or  uimenes. 
among  whom  the  chief  are  Meuben,  the  good  genius  ; Ulcncuba.  the  evil  genius  } and  Epunamun,  the  god 
of  war.  Omens  and  divinations  are  also  objects  of  firm  belief ; and  the  warrior  who  would  intrepidly  face  an 
armed  battalion,  will  shake  with  terror  at  the  flight  of  an  owl.  Witchcraft  Is  In  their  eyes  the  most  deadly 
sin,  for  which  numerous  unhappy  victims  are  devoted  to  death.  Marriage  is  always  celebrated  with  a show  of 
violence;  for  even  alter  the  consent  is  obtained,  the  bridegroom  conceals  himself  on  the  road,  seises  the  bride, 
carries  her  to  his  house,  where,  perhaps,  the  parents  are  waiting  to  share  the  nuptial  feast.  Polygamy  prevails 
among  the  chiefs,  and  all  the  hard  work  devolves  upon  the  females,  who  plough,  sow,  and  reap ; and  each 
wife  must  present  her  husband  with  a poncho  or  cloak,  which  is  the  chief  manufacture  of  the  country : some 
of  these  garments  are  very  fine,  selling  at  150  dollars,  though  in  general  they  can  only  be  called  a coarse  rug. 
The  towns  of  Arauco,  Tubul,  and  Tucapel,  are  only  villages,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  most  inaccessible 
rocks,  and  even  these  were  built  by  the  Spaniards.  The  abode  of  the  principal  cacique  was  a thatched  house 
with  mud  walls,  sixty  feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  broad,  which  behind,  throughout  its  whole  length,  contained  a 
range  of  sleeping  places  resembling  stalls;  and  in  firont  a long  narrow  Apartment,  in  which  the  family,  forty 
in  number,  spent  the  day.  Their  chief  amusements  are  out  of  doors ; within,  they  are  seen  trotting  througn 
the  room  to  sounds  which  resemble  the  filing  of  a saw,  in  uncouth  movements  imitating  the  dance.  Though 
resisting  all  attempts  at  conquest,  they  have  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  republican  government,  and  even 
agreed  to  a species  of  political  union,  though  a long  interval  must  elapse  before  this  can  be  completely 
effected. 

6077.  The  large  island  qf  Chile* , with  others  surrounding  it,  which  form  a species  of  archipelago,  have  been 
formed  into  the  most  southerly  province  of  the  Chilian  republic.  They  have  a rude  and  rocky  aspect,  and 
are  as  yet  thinly  inhabited. 

6078.  The  Island  qf  Juan  Fernandez  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  of  Chili.  This 

little  island,  of  which  a view  is  here 
exhibited  ( fig.  1000.)  is  so  diversified 
by  lofty  hills  streams  and  varied  vege- 
tation that  it  has  been  described  as 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  spots  on 
the  globe.  It  was  early  noted  as  being 
the  solitary  residence  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  during  several  years  ; an  event 
upon  which  Defoe  founded  his  cele- 
brated narrative  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
The  island  afterwards  afforded  to  Anson 
the  means  of  recruiting  his  shattered 
squadron,  after  the  pa&utge  of  Cape 
Horn.  A small  colony  was  lately  settled 
there ; but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  still  subsists. 


Chat.  X. 

LA  PLATA. 

6079.  La  Plata  is  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  region  of  South  America,  watered  by 
the  great  river  of  that  name,  and  which,  under  Spanish  dominion,  formed  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal viceroyalties.  It  had  then  annexed  to  it  Upper  Peru,  including  the  mines  of  Poto%i; 
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but  this  country  has,  by  recent  events,  been  severed  from  it,  and  forms  now  an  independent 
republic,  under  the  name  of  Bolivia.  The  remaining  territory  consists  chiefly  of  detached 
cities,  with  surrounding  cultivated  tracts,  which  form,  as  it  were,  oases  in  a vast  expanse  of 
uninhabited  plain.  Buenos  Ayres,  the  principal  city,  and  commanding  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  has  endeavoured  to  form  the  whole  into  a republic,  of  which  she  herself  shall 
be  the  capital,  or  at  least  the  federal  head  ; but  there  reigns  through  the  different 
districts  a strong  provincial  spirit,  which  has  hitherto  rendered  this  union  imperfect  and 
precarious. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

6080.  La  Plata  may,  in  a very  general  view,  be  considered  as  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  America,  south  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  leaving  only  the  narrow  stripe  of 
Chili  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  a section  cut  out  of  it  by  Bnuil.  On  the  north,  the 
Pilcomayo,  while  it  runs  from  west  to  east,  forms  the  natural  boundary  from  Upper  Peru ; 
but  after  its  great  bend  to  the  south,  the  line  must  be  considered  as  continued  eastward, 
cutting  the  Rio  de  La  Plata  and  onwards  to  the  Parana.  On  the  east,  the  boundary  of 
Portugal  may  be  considered  as  fixed  by  the  Parani  and  the  Uruguay,  though  the  districts 
immediately  west  of  these  streams  have  not,  since  the  revolution,  been  actually  possessed  by 
Buenos  Ayres ; and  south  of  the  Plata,  the  Atlantic  is  the  clear  boundary.  On  the  south, 
the  Rio  Negro  terminates  the  country  actually  occupied  ; but,  on  tbc  principle  so  generally 
adopted  by  different  European  settlers,  of  extending  their  respective  claims  till  they  come 
into  collision,  we  suspect  that  the  Buenos  Ayreans  stretch  their  frontier  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  or  even  to  Cape  Horn.  On  the  west,  the  uniform  boundary  is  Chili,  separated 
by  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Andes.  The  contents  of  this  very  extensive  territory  are  calcu- 
lated by  Humboldt  at  89,750  square  geometrical  leagues,  or  about  1 ,077,000  square  English 
miles.  It  is  thus  nearly,  though  not  quite,  equal  in  extent  to  Colombia,  and  to  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

6081.  The  surface  of  this  territory  consists  of  a plain  the  most  extensive  and  uniform, 
perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  bounded  only  by  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes.  The 
Pampas,  west  from  Buenos  Ayres,  form  an  uninteresting  level  of  more  than  1000  miles 
across.  This  plain  is  divided  into  three  successive  portions  : the  first  covered  with  thick 
clover  and  flowering  thistles,  that  rise  sometimes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet ; then 
450  miles  of  long  grass,  without  a weed  ; lastly,  a forest  of  low  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
standing  so  wide,  that  a horse  can  gallop  through  them.  At  the  end  of  this  ocean  plain, 
the  Andes  shoot  up  abruptly  their  wall  of  unbroken  rock  covered  with  eternal  snow,  which 
to  the  traveller  from  the  east  appears  to  present  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  banks  of  the 
Plata  consist  also  of  immense  plains,  though  not  quite  so  level,  nor  covered  with  such  varied 
vegetation. 

6082.  Of  t/te  rivers,  the  chief  is  that  from  which  the  region  derives  its  name  and  character, 
and  which  forms  one  of  the  grandest  features  on  the  globe,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  To  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  it  reaches  after  a course  of  nearly  3000  miles,  it  brings  down  a body  of  water 
thirty  miles  broad,  resembling  an  arm  of  the  sea;  yet  completely  fresh.  The  largest  vessels 
can  ascend  to  the  vicinity  of  that  port  and  Monte  Video,  though  the  shore  is  obstructed  by 
rocks  and  sand-banks.  These  increase  as  the  stream  ascends,  and  render  it  impossible 
for  vessels  of  any  magnitude  to  arrive  at  Asuncion.  From  the  west  the  Plata  receives 
the  Pilcomayo,  the  frontier  stream  of  Upper  Peru,  which  passes  through  the  richest  mining 
districts,  and  the  Rio  Vermejo;  both  navigable.  On  the  east  it  receives  the  half-  Portuguese 
streams  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay.  Large  rivers,  the  Saladillo,  and  the  Colorado  or 
Dosaguadero  de  Mendoza,  run  across  the  Pampas,  and  are  supposed  to  reach  the  Atlantic. 
The  Utter  rises  in  the  Cordillera  east  of  Coquimbo,  and  has  a course  of  1000  miles,  during 
which  it  forms  numerous  lakes ; but  it  has  not  yet  attained  any  commercial  importance  ; 
and  another,  the  Rio  Negro,  forms  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of  settlement. 

ft  tXi.  There  are  several  lakes , u that  of  Hiera,  In  the  Entre  Rios,  fully  100  miles  In  length  ; some  round 
Mendoza,  formed  by  the  streams  descending  from  the  Andes;  and  others  farther  in  the  interior ; but  n*»tw 
of  these  can  be  said  to  correspond  in  grandeur  to  the  other  features  of  this  region. 


Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Sl'BSECT.  1.  Ccology. 

6084.  The  whole  extent  of  this  province  forms  one  continuous  and  unbroken  plain  of  great  fertilitT  and 
covered  with  perpetual  vegetation.  Rocks  are  rarely  seen.  Some  gypsum  occurs  near  to  Bueno*  Ayres,*  amt 
limestone  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  different  part*  of  the  country.  The  stones  used  in  ruling  the  amts 
or  in  building  are  brought  from  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uruguay,  or  as  ballast  from 
Europe.  Many  of  the  lakes  to  the  south  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  Salt  occurs  m 
greatest  abundance  and  purity  at  Las  Lagunas  de  las  Halinaa,  situated  in  lat  ;J7°  S in  a south-west  direction 
from  the  city,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  mountains  called  La  Sierra  de  la  Yentana  At  these  lakes,  when 
the  evaporation  has  been  considerable,  salt  is  procured  in  great  quantities  ; and  to  obtain  supplies  of  this  sub- 
stance, considerable  numbers  of  Indians  and  Creole*  visit  the  place  at  particular  periods ; but  owing  to  the 
distance,  and  expense  of  land  carriage,  little  of  it  reaches  Bucrios  Ayres,  as  it  can  be  obtained  cheaper  and  of  a 
superior  quality  from  England.  1 
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6065.  Patagonia,  Straits  o Magellan,  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  expedition  under  Captain  King,  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  the  S’.raits  of  Magellan,  left  Monte  Video  on  the  19th  of  November,  1826,  and,  after 
putting  into  Port  Sc  Elena,  about  iat  45°  S.,  and  remaining  for  a day  or  two  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Fair- 
weather,  continued  for  ninety  daya  within  the  Strait;  during  which  time  it*  shore*  to  the  east  of  Cape  Fro- 
ward were  surveyed  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  King  himself;  while  his  consort,  under  our  former 
pupil  Captain  Stokes,  examined  the  western  entrance.  The  coast  at  Port  St  Elena  is  described  by  Captain 
King  as  consisting  of  porphyritic  claystone;  of  which  the  hills,  from  300  to  4(JU  feet  high,  are  entirely  com- 
posed On  the  beach  was  a conglomerate,  apparently  of  an  alluvial  character.  Cape  Fairweather  is  near  the 
aculhcrn  extremity  of  a range  of  coast,  occupying  between  two  and  three  degrees  on  the  east  of  Patagonia, 
composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  clay.  In  clifft  from  dUO  to  400  feet  high,  and  entirely  bare  of  vegetation.  Some 
of  the  specimens  from  this  auarter,  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  report,  remarks,  consist  of  a white  marl,  not  unlike  cer- 
tain varieties  of  the  lower  chalk  ; and  with  these  are  portions  of  a greenish  sand-rock,  much  resembling  that 
of  the  upf»er  green  sand  formation,  and  of  a clay  having  many  of  the  properties  of  fuller’s  earth.  The  pebbles 
on  the  shore  consist  of  quartz,  jasper,  and  flinty  slate,  but  do  not  contain  any  mineral  identical  with  chalk 
flint  Cape  Virgins,  at  the  north-eastern  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  consists  of  clay  cliff's,  like  those  of 
Cape  Fairweather;  and  between  these  two  capes  the  coast  is  of  the  same  character,  what  may  be  called 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Straits,  from  Cape  Virgins  to  Cape  Froward,  though  its  general  course  is  from  N.E. 
to  S.  W.,  varies  considerably  in  width  and  direction  ; but  from  thence  to  the  western  entrance  the  direction  is 
nearly  straight,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  the  width  much  more  uniform  , and  one  of  the  principal  points  already 
determined  by  Captain  King’s  survey  Is,  that  the  fissure  forming  this  portion  of  the  strait  is  continued  in  the 
same  direction  for  about  100  miles  towards  the  &E  from  ( ape  Froward ; through  Sc  Gabriel’s  Channel,  and 
a deep  inlet,  discovered  by  Captain  King,  and  named  “ Admiralty  Sound,"  which  runs  nearly  fifty  mile*  into 
the  interior  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Dr.  Fitton  remarks  that  this  separation  of  the  land  by  a narrow  rectilinear 
channel  of  such  great  length,  appears  to  be  analogous  to  the  division  of  Scotland,  by  the  chain  of  lakes  on  the 
line  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  In  proceeding  westward  from  the  eastern  entrance,  the  coast  gradually  changes 
its  character;  and  primitive  rocks  appear  about  Cape  Negro,  near  Elizabeth  Island,  where  mountains  of  slate 
rise  to  the  height  of  from  2000  to  3WJ0  feet  Captain  King  remarks  that  the  direction  of  all  the  ranges,  com- 
mencing at  Port  Famine,  about  thirty  miles  from  ('ape  Froward,  is  towards  the  SlE  ; and  that  all  the  sounds 
and  openings  of  the  land  in  Terra  del  Fuego  tend  in  the  same  direction  : Mi*  being  also  the  direction  of  the 
strata , which  dip  towards  the  south.  This  coincidence  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  expressed 
on  Captain  King’s  map ; and  he  supposes  that  a similar  structure  h61ds  good  throughout  the  western  branch 
of  the  Strait,  from  Cape  Froward  to  the  entrance  on  that  side. 

6U8&  Specimens  from  FrcsSutaUr  Bay,  about  120  miles  from  Cape  Virgins,  on  the  Patagonian  side  of  the 
strait,  consist  of  highly  crystallised  greenstone,  and  hypersthene  rock,  resembling  those  of  Scotland  ; and  the 
pebbles  and  boulder*  on  the  shore  are  of  gpuiite,  syenite,  quartz,  and  flinty  slate. 

6067.  The  vicinity  of  Mount  Tarn  and  Eagle  Bay,  about  midway  between  Port  Famine  and  Cape  Froward, 
affbrdz  various  hornblende  rocks  ; with  greywacke,  flinty  slate,  and  grey  splinty  limestone.  The  slate  of  Mount 
Tarn  contains  traces  of  organic  remains.  Specimens  from  the  south  side  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  strait  consist 
of  micaceous  gneiss,  found  at  the  entrance  of  St  Magdalen’s  Sound,  and  at  Card  Point  on  the  south-west  of  St 
Gabriel’s  Channel  The  rock/  at  Cape  Waterfall,  near  Card  Point,  are  of  clay  slate  ; and  the  shores  of  Ad- 
miralty Sound  affbrd  granite,  clinkstone,  porphyry,  and  greenish  compact  felspar.  Captain  King  also  mentions 
bishaving  observed  here  reddish  ouartz  or  sandstone, like  that  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Europe  ; and  he 
remarks,  that  the  soil  over  this  rock  is  barren,  while  that  above  the  slate  produces  luxuriant  vegetation  ; 
beeches  of  great  size  growing  there  within  a few  feet  of  the  water  tide.  In  general,  the  hills  in  this  part  of 
Terra  del  Fuego  appear  to  be  slate ; they  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 
Mount  Sarmiento,  however,  which  is  more  than  5000  feet  high,  appears,  from  the  shape  of  its  summit,  to  be 
volcanic  : and  was  called  by  the  navigator,  after  whom  it  was  named,  " 'Hie  snowy  volcano .” 

6U8K.  Specimens  from  the  western  branch  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  collected  by  Captain  Stokes,  all  consist 
of  primitive  rocks.  Cape  Notch,  Cape  Tamar,  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  affording  granite  ; Port  Gallant,  and 
Cape  Victory,  gneiss  and  mica  slate;  and  Valentine’s  Bay,  clay  slate  much  resembling  that  of  Port  Famine. 
These  places  are  all  on  the  north  side  of  the  strait.  On  the  southern  side,  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  Cape  Upright 
affords  granite  and  gneiss ; and  the  latter  rock  is  found  also  at  Tuesday  Harbour,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Pillar:  the  columnar  mass,  from  which  that  remarkable  point  was  named,  is  composed  of  mica 
■late; 


Subsect.  2.  Botany . 

6089.  In  a former  chapter , p.  1291-2.,  some  account  was  given  of  the  botany  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  The  eastern  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  river 
Plata,  is  comparatively  low,  and  a great  portion  of  it  occupied  by  pampas,  extensive  plains,  covered  with  grass, 
but  destitute  of  trees.  This  peculiarity  of  country,  indeed,  exists  upon  the  most  extensive  scale  in  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres  : a vast  superficies,  the  whole  of  which  is  a plain  (interrupted  only  here  and  there  by  a 
few  hills,  the  highest  scarcely  300  feet-,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  a space 
of  720  league*.  Many  of  the  rivers,  from  the  extreme  evenness  of  the  surface,  are  (with  the  exception  of 
fire  or  six  that  are  received  into  the  Parana  or  Paraguay)  arrested  in  the  plain,  without  any  decided  course, 
and  insensibly  absorbed,  like  the  rains  which  fall  on  the  same  ground. 

6090  “ The  level  zwr/acrwhich  so  uniformly  characterise*  the  whole  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  affbrd*  little 
scope  for  variety  in  its  vegetable  productions:  still  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  marked  by  many  striking 
peculiarities.  Different  kinds  of  clover  and  other  leguminous  plants,  Intermixed  with  grasses , constituting  the 
great  mas*  of  the  vegetation,  give  to  the  country  its  verdant  ajipcarance,  and  form  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  nutriment,  not  only  to  the  deer  and  other  will  animals  which  arc  so  abundant,  but  to  the  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses  which  may  be  seen  grazing  in  all  directions.  The  country  is  naturally  destitute  of  wood, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  natural  copse  of  the  Tala  shrub,  of  very  inconsiderable  height,  nothing 
resembling  a tree  is  to  be  seen.  The  Ombu  ( Phytolacca  dioica ),  however,  sometimes  makes  its  appearance 
to  diversify  the  scene,  and  relieve  its  monotony.  Trees  of  this  kind  generally  point  out  to  the  traveller  the 
site  of  some  habitation,  near  which  they  are  usually  planted  ; since,  from  the  great  rapidity  of  their  growth, 
they  soon  become  conspicuous  at  a distance,  and  atTurd  a grateful  shade  to  the  inhabitants,  during  the  hot 
season  of  the  year.  They  arc  otherwise  very  useless,  on  account  of  the  spongy  nature  of  the  trunk,  which  is 
so  soft  that  it  has  sometime*  been  used  as  wadding  for  artillery,  during  the  wars  which  prevailed  in  the 
country.  In  the  more  inhabited  districts  of  the  province,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
numerous  plantations  are  met  with  of  peach  trees,  which  are  cultivated  for  firewood,  and  form  a very  profit- 
able investment  of  land  and  ca|»itat,  as  they  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  and  may  be  cut  down  every  four 
years  ; so  that,  by  dividing  a plantation  equally,  a fourth  part  may  be  felled  yearly,  which  is  sure  to  meet  with 
a ready  sale,  being  the  principal  fuel  used  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance in  such  plantations,  is  applied  to  no  useftjl  purpose,  except  the  feeding  of  pigs  and  poultry."* 

609 1.  A very  remarkable  feature,  occasioned  by  plants  of  exotic  production,  is  given  to  the  pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres  by  two  kinds  of  Thistle,  well  known  in  Europe ; but  principally  of  the  Cardootl  (femora  Cardan- 
cutus,  8 Hooker , in  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  2862.1.  The  native  country  of  this  plant  is  the  south  of  Europe 
and  north  of  Africa ; but,  the  seed*  having  been  conveyed  to  South  America,  it  has  escaped  into  the  extensive 
plain  that  lies  between  Buenos  Ayres  aud  the  Andes,  and  has  given  such  an  extraordinary  feature  to  that 


• Dr.  Gillies'*  account  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Napier's  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Bntannka. 
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country,  as  deserves  to  be  recorded  In  a description  of  its  vegetation.  M The  great  plain  or  pampas  of  the 
Cordillera, ” says  Captain  Head,  in  hii  “ Hough  Notes,  taken  during  some  rapid  Journeys  across  the  Pampas,  and 
among  the  Andes,*’  **  Is  about  900  miles  broad ; and  the  part  which  I hare  visited,  though  in  the  same  Latitude, 
is  divided  into  regions  of  different  climate  and  produce.  On  leaving  Bucnoa  Ayres,  the  first  of  these  regions 
is  covered  for  180  miles  with  clover  and  thistles  : the  second,  which  extends  for  *30  miles,  produces  long  grass ; 
and  the  third  region,  which  reaches  the  base  or  the  Cordillera,  is  a grove  of  low  trees  and  shrubs.  The  second 
and  third  of  these  regions  have  nearly  the  same  appearance  throughout  the  year ; for  the  trees  and  shruta  are 
evergreens ; and  the  immense  plain  of  grass  only  changes  iu  colour  from  green  to  brown  ; but  the  first  region 
varies  with  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  In  a most  extraordinary  manner.  In  winter,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles 
are  Large  and  luxuriant,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  has  the  rough  appearance  of  a turnip-field  The 
clover,  at  this  season,  is  extremely  rich  and  stronp  ; and  the  sight  of  the  wild  cattle,  grazing  m full  liberty  in 
such  pasture,  is  beautiful  In  spring,  the  clover  has  vanished,  the  foliage  of  the  thistle  has  extended  across 
the  ground,  and  the  country  still  looks  as  if  covered  with  a rough  crop  of  turnips.  In  less  than  a month  the 
change  is  most  extraordinary  ; the  whole  region  becomes  a luxuriant  wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  have 
suddenly  shot  up  to  a height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet,  and  are  all  in  frill  bloom.  The  road  or  path  is  hemmed  m 
on  both  sides ; the  view  is  completely  obstructed ; not  an  animal  is  to  be  seen  : and  the  stems  of  the  thistles 
are  so  close  to  each  other,  and  so  strong,  that,  independent  of  the  prickles  with  which  they  are  armed,  they  form 
an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  sudden  growth  of  these  plants  is  quite  astonishing ; and  though  it  would  be  an 
unusual  incident  in  military  history,  yet  it  is  really  possible  that  an  invading  army,  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  might  be  imprisoned  by  these  thistles,  before  it  had  time  to  escape  from  them.  The  summer  Is  not 
over  before  the  scene  undergoes  another  change ; the  thistles  suddenly  lose  their  sap  and  verdure ; their  heads 
droop,  the  leaves  shrink  and  fade ; the  stems  become  black  and  dead,  and  they  remain  rattling  with  the  breeze 
one  against  another,  until  the  violence  of  the  pampero  or  hurricane  levels  them  with  the  ground,  where  they 
rapidly  decompose  and  disappear ; the  clover  rushes  up,  and  the  scene  Is  aeain  verdant”  If  by  any  accident 
the  dry  stems  of  the  thistles  chance  to  catch  fire,  the  conflagration  spreads  with  such  rapidity  as  to  destroy 
much  agricultural  produce,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  which  are  unable  to  escape.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  they  are  cut  down  in  large  quantities,  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  heating  ovens. 
The  florets  of  this  thistle  are  In  common  use  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  coagulating  milk,  which  they 
effect  in  the  same  manner  as  rennet.  A quantity  of  these  florets  is  tied  up  In  a rag  and  stirred  about  in  warm 
milk  for  a few  minutes.  This  thistle  is  also  eaten  as  a vegetable ; the  tender  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
young  stems,  when  boiled  and  the  outer  skin  removed,  have  the  flavour  of  artichokes.  When  the  plants  ol 
the  pampas  become  too  strong,  it  is  customary  to  set  Are  to  them,  which  gives  a remarkable  aspect  to  the 
country,  as  thus  described  by  Axara  i — **  This  operation,  which  Is  intended  to  make  the  plants  send  out  new 
and  tender  shoots,  must  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  species  ; because  the  seeds  are  destroyed, 
and  the  Are  inevitably  exterminates  some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds.  It  is  requisite  to  use  precaution  in  setting 
the  plants  on  fire,  because  there  Is  nothing  but  water  or  roods  that  can  limit  its  progress.  1 have  travelled 
800  successive  leagues,  in  a southern  direction  from  Buenos  Ayres,  continuing  along  the  same  plain,  that  had 
been  all  burned  at  one  time,  and  where  the  grass  was  beginning  to  shoot  again  : and  still  I did  not  arrive  at 
the  termination.  There  was  certainly  no  obstacle  that  could  stop  the  flames.  Woods  arrest  its  ravages, 
because  they  are  so  thick  and  green,  that  they  do  not  burn  ; but  the  edges  of  them  become  dry  and  scorched 
to  such  a degree,  that  the  next  conflagration  finds  them  an  easy  prey.  This  custom  destroys  whole  swarms 
of  insects  and  reptiles,  with  immense  numbers  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  and  even  of  horses,  which  have  not 
so  much  courage  as  the  oxen  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  fire.** 

6092.  Of  trees,  Azara  observes,  that  in  this  singular  country,  from  the  River  Plata  to  the  Straits  ol 
Magellan,  there  appear  to  be  none,  and  shrubs  even  arc  exceedingly  unfrequent.  In  some  places  near  the 
frontier  are  r iznagas,  a large  wild  Carrot,  and  Thistles,  which  are  collected  for  fuel ; but  as  this  is  suit 
scarce,  the  inhabitants  burn  the  bones  and  fat  of  animals,  and  the  duns  of  horses.  At  Buenos  Ayres  and 
even  at  Monte  Video,  much  of  the  latter  substance  is  consumed,  especially  In  the  ovens ; though  the  peach 
trees,  that  are  cultivated  for  this  sole  object,  aid  in  the  supply.  A little  wood,  too,  is  procured  on  the  banka 
of  streams  near  the  north  coast  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Parank  and  Uraguay.  There,  too,  wood  that  is  fit  for 
making  carts,  houses,  and  boats  of  various  sizes,  may  be  obtained  ; but  the  major  part  of  this  tomes  from 
Paraguay  and  the  missions.  In  the  Chaco,  there  are  plenty  of  trees,  growing  thick  and  tufted  on  the  river 
banks  and  more  thinly  in  the  open  country;  consisting  of  Cebile,  Espinillo,  Quebracho,  Aigaroba,  and 
various  species,  which  arc  quite  unlike  those  that  are  known  by  the  same  name  in  Europe.  The  fruit  of  one 
of  the  Algarobas  la  species  of  Acacia)  is  a large  blackish  pod,  which,  after  having  been  peeled,  would  be  mm 
good  as  nut-galls  tor  making  ink,  and  perhaps  for  dyeing.  J'he  fruit  of  another  resembles  Haricot  beans  ; it  ia 
much  eaten  by  the  poor,  who  peel  and  put  it  in  water,  where  by  fermentation  it  produces  a liquor,  called 
chica,  of  a pleasant  taste  and  possessing  inebriating  qualities.  From  the  river  Plata  to  the  missions,  the 
trees  arc  only  seen  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  and  they  diminish  as  the  country  becomes  more  peopled.  In 
the  Jesuit  missions,  and  as  you  advance  northward,  there  are  extensive  woods,  not  oohr  near  water,  but 
wherever  the  soil  is  uneven.  These  are  so  thick  and  so  full  of  Ferns,  that  walking  is  difficult  ; and  yet  the 
circumstance  that  seeds  cannot  vegetate  in  these  situations,  because  they  fall  on  a soil  that  is  covered  with 
leaves,  and  are  neither  affected  by  wind  nor  dust,  nor  capable  of  reaching  the  earth,  renders  it  difficult  to 
account  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  trees,  whose  only  mode  of  increase  is  by  suckers  from  the  root;  while 
the  closeness  of  their  stems  would  rather  dispose  them  to  push  upwards,  than  to  send  out  fresh  shivu 
from  below. 

6098.  Azara  give*  an  interesting  account  of  many  vegetables  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  and  Parmni  ; but, 
unfortunately,  without  mentioning  their  scientific  namrs^so  that  we  are  too  frequently  at  a loss  to  know 
what  plant  he  means.  Among  them  are  the  following:— “The  Curiy,  a kind  of  Pine  Araucaria  brastlieiuit  r, 
grows  in  large  forests  not  far  from  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uraguay.  It  seems  to  excel  the  pine  of  the  north, 
and  is  equally  straight  It  is  said  that  it  has  but  one  very  thick  and  straight  root,  and  that  iu  wood  much 
resembles  the  fir ; but  the  leaves  are  shorter,  broader,  and  lanceolate  at  the  point  The  branches  issue  from 
the  stem  in  regular  and  distant  stages,  they  grow  horizontally,  and  are  rather  slender.  The  fruit  is  a round 
cooe,  of  the  size  of  a child’s  head,  with  scales  that  arc  not  so  distinct  as  those  of  the  common  fir,  but  when 
ripe  they  expand  and  show  the  central  nut,  about  as  large  as  one’s  finger.  The  seeds  are  very  long,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  thumb  at  the  biggest  end;  when  roasted,  they  have  a flavour  superior  to  chestnuts  The 
savage  Indians  are  remarkably  fond  of  them,  and  make  flour  and  bread  of  them.  The  Jesuits  have  sowed 
some  of  these  trees  in  the  missions,  where  tney  have  grown  so  large  that  it  would  be  worth  the  while  to  rut 
one  of  them  down,  and,  floating  it  to  a desirable  place,  make  a trial  of  it  for  a mast  or  a rudder,  for  1 am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  applicable  to  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  any  kind  of  planks.  The  seeds  of  this 
tree  should  be  tried  in  Europe,  and  with  this  view  I brought  away  a dozen  cones ; but  they,  with  my  other 
seeds,  as  well  a*  all  ray  luggage,  were  taken  from  me  by  the  Portuguese.  1 have  seen  a single  Individual  in  a 
garden  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  grew  very  well.  The  Yham  Is  another  large  wild  tree.  The  Jesuits  planted 
a long  avenue  of  it.  from  their  aettlemcnt  called  the  Apostles,  to  the  fountain,  that  the  Indian  women 
might.  In  passing,  pull  some  of  the  fruit,  and  use  them  instead  of  »oapfor  washing  linen.  This  tree  SopmAms 
taponaria)  produces  an  immense  number  of  round  fruits,  the  kernels  of  which  serve  for  playthings  to  the 
children,  and  of  which  they  make  large  rosaries,  because  they  are  brown,  bright,  and  glossy.  Between  these 
nuts  and  the  outside  skin  there  is  a glutinous  pulp  that  may  be  used  for  soap,  by  smearing  it  upon  linen  , but 
U is  probable  that  the  quality  is  not  very  excellent.’’ 

6094.  Though  the  family  of  the  torch-thistles  { Cactus  Lin.)  have  their  trunk,  lomts  of  the  branches,  and  foli- 
age in  the  flat  form  of  a hatt,  and  are  of  all  trees  or  shrubs  those  whose  general  proportion  and  aspect  are  the 
least  pleasing ; **  yet,”  says  Azara, '*  I have  seen  two  individuals  which  were  the  finest  trees  possible  The  stem 
was  2U  to  81  feet  high,  as  round  and  as  smooth  as  if  it  kai  been  turned  iu  a lathe.  It  was  destitute  of  foliage. 
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except  at  the  top,  where  it  wai  terminated  by  a sphere  of  branches  or  leaves  of  a flat  shape.  Both  the  fruit 
an<l  foliate,  though  similar  to  other  species  of  this  family,  were  smaller.  I found  these  two  Cacti,  in  Paraguay, 
in  two  different  woods  of  the  settlement  of  Atirk,  nearly  a league  distant  from  one  another;  and  1 was  sur- 
prised to  see  them  thus  solitary  among  other  trees  without  another  of  the  same  species.  So  that  this  kind  ol 
Cactus,  reduced  to  two  individuals,  perhaps  the  last  of  the  sort,  will  disappear  at  the  death  of  those  which  I 
have  just  described.” 

6095.  Reeds,  probably  species  of  Bamboo,  attain  a great  size,  as  thick  as  the  thigh,  and  hollow  ; they  are  very 
strong,  and  are  important  in  making  scaffolding  and  other  useful  articles.  The  Jesuits  employed  these  reeds, 
strengthened  with  bull-hides  outside,  to  make  the  guns  that  they  used  in  the  war  against  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  in  1754.  These  reeds  grew  on  the  hanks  of  the  streams,  excelling  all  the  trees  in  height;  like 
others  of  the  same  tribe,  they  spring  up  in  tufts,  and  it  is  said  that  seven  years  are  requisite  to  bring  them  to 
the  full  site,  after  which  they  wither  away,  the  root  not  sending  up  any  suckers  till  after  two  years.  There 
are  at  least  seven  kinds  of  reed  in  this  country,  some  hollow  and  some  solid,  all  of  which  might  be  advan- 
tageously introduced  to  Europe,  where  the  least  useful  species  { Arundn  Donat),  perhaps,  i«  the  only  one  known. 

6096.  The  famous  Paraguay  Tea  must  not  be  passed  over  unnoticed;  and  we  must  observe  that  the  editor 
of  Azara's  Travels  (M.  Walckenaer),  has  fallen  into  a strange  error  in  supposing  the  plant  to  be  the  same 
with  the  “ Culen  jaune”  of  Molina  (the  Psoralea  glandulosa  Linn.).  It  is  a plant  belonging  to  a widely 
different  family,  that  of  the  Holly,  and  is  the  Ilex  paraguensi*  ijtg.  1001.),  which  grows  wild  in  all  the  woods, 

. fringing  the  rivers  and  streams  which  fall  into  the  Uraguay  and  the 
Parang,  as  well  as  those  whose  waters  swell  the  current  of  the  Paraguay 
from  the  east,  from  lat  24°  30%  northward.  Some  of  these  shrubs  are  aa 
large  as  a good-sized  orange  tree;  but  in  those  spots  where  the  Imres 
arc  regularly  gathered,  they  never  become  more  than  bushes,  because  they 
are  cleared  out  every  two  or  three  years,  and  the  foliage  requires  that 
interval  of  time  to  arrive  at  perfection.  The  plant  is  evergreen,  its  stem 
is  as  thick  as  a man's  thigh,  with  a smooth  white  bark,  and  boughs  that 
point  upwards,  as  those  of  the  laurel,  the  whole  plant  presenting  a thick 
and  very  branched  appearance.  The  leaf  i*  elliptical,  rather  broadest  towards 
the  end,  four  or  five  Inches  long,  and  about  half  as  wide ; it  Is  thick,  glossv, 
toothed  all  round,  of  a deeper  green  above  than  below,  and  the  petiole 
is  short  and  reddish.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches  of  thirty  or  forty ; they 
have  each  four  divisions  and  as  many  pistils  placed  In  the  intervals.  The 
seed  is  very  smooth,  reddish-violet,  and  like  pejipercoms.  To  bring  the 
Paraguay  Tea  into  a state  for  use,  the  leaves  are  slightly  scorched,  by 
drawing  the  branch  itself  through  fire.  Then  the  leaves  are  toasted  and 
broken  down  to  a certain  size,  that  they  may  be  packed  under  strong  pres- 
sure, the  flavour  of  the  recently  prepared  leaves  not  being  considered 
agrecabie.  The  use  of  this  herb  is  general  in  Paraguay,  and  even  In 
Cnili,  Peru,  and  Quito.  The  Spaniards  have  derived  the  custom  from 
the  Indians  of  Maraeaya,  and  it  is  now  so  universally  diffused,  that  the  importation,  which  amounted  but 
to  18^00  quintals  in  1726,  exceeded  50,000  In  1800.  To  drink  this  infusion,  it  is  customary  to  put  a pinch  of  the 
leaves  into  a cup  or  small  calabash,  called  Mate  (from  which  the  name  of  the  plant,  Yerva  Mat*,  is  derived), 
fUli  of  verv  warm  water,  and  to  drink  off  the  fluid  immediately,  by  imbibing  it  through  a little  tube  or  sucker, 
pierced  with  small  holes  in  the  lower  part,  which  only  allow  the  passage  of  the  water  and  keep  back  the  leaves 
that  float  on  the  surface.  The  same  herb  serves  three  times,  by  macerating  it  in  fresh  boiling  water.  Some 
drink  it  with  sugar,  or  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  and  it  is  taken  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  average  daily 
consumption  of  each  inhabitant  being  an  ounce.  If  not  drunk  immediately,  the  inftision  turns  quite  black. 
One  man  can  easily  collect  and  prepare  at  least  a quintal  in  the  day.  The  Jesuits  planted  a great  many  ot 
these  tree*  round  their  towns  and  missions,  for  the  convenience  of  preparing  and  exporting  the  leaf ; hut  their 
example  has  been  but  little  followed,  nor  has  the  government  adopted  those  provident  measures  which  might 
ensure  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  this  valuable  tree  At  present,  the  groves  of  Paraguay  Tea  are 
situated  in  wiki  spots,  often  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  the  uncivilised  tribes;  these  have  sometimes  murdered 
the  labourers,  who  arc  exposed  to  manv  hardships  and  privations.  By  forming  the  plantations  in  inhabited 
district*,  such  difficulties  would  be  avoided,  the  gathering  would  cost  less,  from  women  and  children  being 
employed,  and  the  present  destructive  method  of  collecting  the  leaves  might  be  in  a measure  obviated.  The 
Jesuits  were  also  more  careful  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  leaves,  from  which  they  removed  all  the  broken 
bit*  of  wood  and  pounded  them  small,  thus  making  three  kinds  from  the  same  plant  There  Is,  however,  but 
little  difference  In  the  flavour,  the  principal  requisite  being  that  the  foliage  should  be  thoroughly  scorched 
and  roasted,  and  collected  at  a suitable  time,  as  damp  weather  is  very  injurious  to  the  quality.  Thus,  with- 
out regarding  the  intermixture  of  bits  of  wood,  or  the  size  of  the  leaves,  the  Paraguay  Tea  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  Fuerte  and  the  Electa.  The  latter,  which  is  the  best,  is  consumed  in  the  provinces  of  La 
Plata  to  the  amount  of  1.850,000  lbs. ; the  other  goes  to  Chill,  Peru,  and  Quito.  The  South  Americans  ascribe 
numberless  virtues  to  this  plant,  which  is  certainly  aperient  and  diuretic,  but  perhaps  possesses  no  other  good 
qualities.  Like  opium,  it  produces  some  singular  and  contrary  eflbcts,  giving  sleep  to  the  restless  and  spirit  to 
the  torpid.  Those  who  have  once  contracted  the  habit  of  taking  it,  do  not  find  It  easy  to  leave  it  off,  or  even 
to  use  it  in  moderation,  though,  when  taken  to  excess,  it  brings  on  similar  disorders  to  those  produced  by  the 
immoderate  u*e  of  strong  liquors. 

6W7.  Many  resins  and  gums  are  produced  in  Paraguay.  Among  them  is  the  well-known  Gum  Elastic, 
Caoutchouc  or  Indian  Rubber,  which  distils  from  the  Hevea  guianensia.  Though  applied  to  so  many  pur- 
poses in  Europe,  economical  and  medicinal,  especially  in  rendering  cloth  water-proof,  in  its  native  country 
this  gum  U ooly  used  to  make  balls  for  children  to  play  with,  and  to  give  light  at  night  in  the  desert  For  the 
latter,  they  make  a round  hall  of  the  resin,  and,  throwing  it  into  water,  observe  the  part  that  floats  upwards, 
in  which  they  insert  a burning  match,  which  lasts  a whole  night,  or  till  the  ball  is  entirely  consumed.  When 
the  trunk  is  pierced,  a large  quantity  of  resin  soon  flows  out,  which  is  received  on  a piece  of  leather  stretched 
on  the  ground  ; It  quickly  condenses,  and  may  he  drawn  out  in  long  strips ; or,  by  pressing  it  together,  it  forms 
a compact  mass.  Another  tree,  called  Nandi  pa,  a fiords  a resin  which,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  Cane 
Brandy,  forms  a beautiful  varnish.  Turpentine  and  Gum  Elemi  are  the  produce  of  two  other  trees  : and  a 
strong  milky  glue  exudes  from  a common  tree  called  Curuplcay.  The  Aquaraibay,  of  which  the  trunk  is 
sometimes  as  thick  as  a man's  body,  furnishes  a much  esteemed  article,  called  the  Mission  Balm.  This  is 
procured  from  its  leaves,  which  are  boiled  In  wine  or  water  till  it  become*  a syrup,  fifty  arrobas  of  leaves 
producing  one  of  balm.  A tribute  of  % lb*,  of  this  balm  was  paid  by  all  the  Indian  nation*  where  the  tree 
grows,  and  transmitted  to  the  king's  apothecary  at  Madrid.  In  its  native  country,  it  U called  Curalo  Todo 
(or  universal  remedv),  and  considered  equally  efficacious  whether  administered  internally  or  externally,  in 
wounds,  bruises,  colics,  catarrhs  diarrhoeas,  and  stomach  or  head  complaints. 

6098.  Climbing  plants,  commonly  called  Ysipos,  arc  very  abundant  in  the  woods;  they  climb  and  descend 
upon  the  largest  trees  passing  from  one  trunk  to  another,  and  sometimes  entwining  them  so  closely  as  to 
form  apparently  but  one  and  the  self-same  body.  There  are  also  innumerable  parasitic  air-plants,  which 
spring  up  and  vegetate  on  the  stem  and  branches  of  other  trees ; some  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
form  or  beauty  of  their  blo*soms,  and  others  recommend  themselves  by  their  surpassingly  delicious  odour. 
At  a particular  season,  the  large  forest  trees  are  adorned  with  the  yellow  orange  flowers  of  some  of  these 
species  ; and  it  is  customary  to  place  them  on  all  the  balconies  at  Buenos  Ayres,  One  kind,  called  Gucnb*, 
springs  up  within  the  hollow  trunks  of  decaying  tree*.  Its  stem,  of  which  there  are  several  on  each  plant,  is 
as  thick  as  one's  arm,  and  from  three  to  five  feet  long,  the  leaves  two  feet  in  length,  and  a foot  wide,  gloaiy  and 
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deeply  cleft  This  plant  produces  a spike  like  raaiae.  with  seeds  of  a pleasant  flavour,  and  long  straight  roots, 
without  any  knots,  that,  after  haring  twined  several  times  round  the  trunk,  strike  into  the  earth.  These 
roots  are  careftilly  peeled,  and  tbeir  bark,  which  is  deep  violet,  fine  and  easily  detached,  serves  to  make 
cables  and  other  cordage  employed  in  navigating  the  Paraguay,  without  other  prcioralion  than  that  of  dwing 
it  after  it  has  been  wetted.  These  ropes  are  cheap,  they  are  not  liable  to  decay  in  mud  or  water,  and  will 
stand  a strong  pull ; still  they  are  not  so  durable  as  hemp.  Friction  and  bending  are  apt  also  to  injure 
them.  Our  frigates  used  these  ropes  with  advantage  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war. 

6099.  The  plants  usually  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Pitas,  Car  das,  and  Caraguatas  I Ttllandtut 
and  Bromeliec  t perhaps  Agave)  grow  in  great  abundance;  some  as  parasites,  and  some  on  the  grourd. 
They  all  contain  more  or  less  water,  which  is  perfectly  clear  ond  fresh,  and  often  serves  to  auenrh  the  travel, 
ler’s  thirst  Two  are  more  remarkable  than  the  others  : one  of  them  grows  in  large  Quantities  on  the  edges  of 
woods  and  even  in  Often  spots,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  river  Plata.  Its  long  and  thick  foliage,  like  that  of 
the  pine-apple,  yields  a strong  fibre,  the  inside  leaves,  which  precede  the  devetopement  of  the  fruit,  being 
quite  pearly  ; the  small  blossoms  arc  followed  by  fruits,  like  dates,  which,  when  ripe,  are  of  a fine  orange  m‘ 
and  good  to  eat.  The  other  is  called  Ybiri : its  fruit  resembles  a pine-apple,  but  is  quite  worthless  ; but  t 
the  foliage  is  manufactured  an  excellent  cordage,  called  Caraguafa.  This  is  used  for  various  miry****, « 
in  preference  to  hemp,  because  it  neither  stretches,  nor  decays  in  water.  A rope,  an  inch  thici,  it  ' 
substance,  was  compared  with  an  hempen  one  of  the  same  thickness,  and  it  proved  the  strongest. 

6100.  It  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  plain  we  have  above  alluded  to, 
about  Mendoza,  the  vegetation  begins  to  alter,  and  to  partake  of  that  of  the  mountains,  that  city  being  situated 
at  the  eastern  foot  of  that  vast  range.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  feature*,  and  that  which  would  be  least 

is  found  la  Its  vidnity.  Srhetuw 
i morning’s  ride  from  Menu*  /a, 

has  been  able  to  gather  twenty-two  distinct  species  of  this  curious  genus,  all  of  which  he  has  introduced  to 
the  gardens  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  are  growing  in  one  establishment,  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden. 

6101.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  wheat  yields  16  for  1,  at  Montevideo  12  for  1 ; but  the  grain  is  not  much  above 
the  half  the  size  of  that  of  Spain.  From  S.  laL  40°  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Azara  consider*  the  sot!  to 
be  too  salt  to  yield  wheat 

6102.  f ines  were  once  more  extensively  cultivated  than  at  present,  in  169S,  the  city  of  Asuncion,  the 
capital  of  Paraguay,  supported  in  its  neighbourhood  £,000,000  vine-stocks.  Mendoza  and  San  Juan,  both 
situated  near  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  yielded  annually  to 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  the  former  S313  barrels,  and  the  latter  7942  barrels  of  wine  Tobacco  is 
largely  grown,  and  15JXX)  quintals  per  annum  have  been  exported.  Sugar,  Mandiocra,  Indian  Cora,  Batata*, 
and  other  vegetables  requiring  a warm  climate,  are,  as  may  be  expected,  readily  cultivated. 

Subskct.  3.  Zoology. 

6101  On  the  Zoology  qf  Paraguay,  and  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  gTeat  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  only 
authentic  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoir*  of  Asara,  whose  ample  account*  of  the  native  animals 
may  be  consulted  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  writer  uses  only  provincial 
names  ; so  that  the  scientific  naturalist,  unless  he  detects  the  animal  from  its  description,  is  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  its  generally  received  name  Most  of  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  of  s;>ocies  common  also  to  southern 
Brazil  The  Puma  and  Jaguar,  among  the  ferocious  animals,  have  been  already  mentioned  ; while  the  vast 
inland  plains,  or  pampas,  are  well  known  to  swarm  with  wild  Oxen  and  Horses,  the  descendants  of  those 
brought  from  Europe  by  the  Spaniards.  So  little,  however,  do  the  inhabitants  appear  to  turn  the  former 
animals  to  any  other  use  than  making  candles  of  their  fat,  and  traffic  of  their  skins,  that  milk  Is  a scarce 
article,  Irish  salted  butter  a luxury,  and  the  making  of  cheese  nearly  unknown. 

6104.  The  Burrowing  Out/,  and  the  Cocktail  Wtsterckat , are  two  of  the  most  singular  birds  of  Paraguay 

Of  the  first  {Stria  cmucuUsria).  a ridiculous  account  has  been 
given  by  a **  gallojHng  " traveller.  {Mag  of  S.  II.  L gS5»)  It 
appears  to  live  In  the  deserted  holes  made  by  a specif*  of 
Marmot  The  evidence  of  this  was  clearly  presented  by  the 
ruinous  condition  of  the  burrows  tenanted  by  these  birds ; whUe 
the  neat  and  well-preserved  mansions  of  the  marmot  show 
the  active  care  of  a skilful  and  industrious  owner.  ^Bon  Am. 
Om.  L 71.)  These  Owls  hunt  during  the  noon-day  sun,  and 
appear  to  live  in  the  villages  of  the  marmot*,  whose  deserted 
habitations  they  occupy ; for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
marmot  and  the  owl  habitually  live  in  one  burrow. 

6166.  The  Cock-tail  Hater  chat  {Alec turns  elector)  Jig  lnog.) 
is  not  mut  h bigger  than  the  Stonechat ; the  colours  are  plain, 
but  the  highly  singular  structure  of  the  tall,  shaped  tike  that 
of  a cock,  renders  it  very  remarkable  It  lives  on  the  ground. 
In  open  plains,  near  water ; but  flies  with  great  celerity.  The 
males  frequently  mount  vertically  In  the  air,  flapping  their  wings,  and  moving  their  tail  In  an  extraordinary 
way,  and  then  darting  down  suddenly  to  the  ground  from  a great  height. 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

6106.  La  Plata  had  no  claim  to  a place  among  civilised  nations  before  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  as  on  those  of  the  other  great  rivers,  were  at  that  time  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  savage  life. 

6107.  The  Bio  de  la  Plata  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  t534,  Don 
Podro  de  Mendoza  founded  the  city,  and  in  two  years  established  settlements  as  high  as  Asuncion.  This**  for 
gold  was  (M-ohably  the  motive  for  penetrating  so  quickly  ami  so  far  into  the  Interior ; but  no  gold  rewarded 
the  search.  The  first  importance  of  Buenoe  Ayres  was  derived  from  a few  cattle  having  strayed  into  Its 
immense  plains,  where  they  multiplied  with  astonishing  rapidity  amid  the  rich  pastures,  and  in  later  times 
their  hides  became  a great  staple  of  commerce.  Paraguay  derived  great  benefit  from  the  missionary  rsta. 
bltshmenu  formed  there  by  the  Jesuits  | where  the  rude  Indians,  on  a greater  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of 
America,  were  reclaimed  from  their  savage  life,  and  trained  to  regular,  peaceable,  and  industrious  «r» 
potions.  The  reestablish  men*  of  the  order  may  produce  political  changes  of  great  importance  throughout 
all  the  republics  of  South  America. 

6108.  In  1778,  Buenos  Ayres,  bithcHo  subordinate  to  Peru,  wa*  erected  into  a viceroyalty.  Including  aO 
the  provinces  east  of  the  Andes,  and  thus  comprehending  Upper  Peru,  with  the  mutes  of  1‘otosi ; whirls 
rendered  it,  next  to  Mexico,  the  most  important  division  of  Spanish  America. 

flKIfc  The  emancipation  qf  Buenos  Ayres  was  in  some  degree  prepared  by  the  British  expeditions  in  1806 
and  1808,  which  funned  one  of  the  least  creditable  parts  in  the  military  history  of  the  last  war.  But  the 
grand  impulse  was  given,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  the  compulsory  abdication  of  Ferdinand.  In  May,  1810. 
Cisneros,  the  viceroy,  after  having  taken  violent  measures  to  support  the  Spanish  authority,  was  obliged 
to  assemble  a Junta,  and  to  allow  an  independent  government  to  be  formed,  acting  in  name  of  Feed* 
naml  VII.  After  this  the  country  was  agitated  bv  many  disturbances  and  vicissitudes  Monte  Video  rail 
resisted;  and  when  reduced  by  General  Artigas,  ft  was  occupied  by  that  person  as  an  indrprvulerH  d irf : 
while  the  Portuguese,  encouraged  by  this  disunion,  advanced  and  seised  the  town,  together  with  the  whole 
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of  the  territory  called  the  Banda  Oriental.  This  step,  however,  was  resisted  by  Buenos  Ayres  vigorously  and 
successfully,  and  the  government  of  Brazil  was  obliged  to  evacuate  this  territory,  and  allow  it  to  be  formed 
into  an  independent  republic.  Dr.  Francia  also  contrived  to  occupy  the  upper  province  of  Paraguay  so  firmly 
as  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  exi>cl  him.  With  these  exceptions,  and  with  that  of  Upper  Peru,  a general  congress 
of  all  the  provinces  of  the  viceroyalty  was  held  at  Tucuman  in  March,  1816.  and  adjourned  the  following  year 
to  Buenos  Ayres;  and  a republic  was  constituted,  under  the  title  of  “the  United  Provinces  of  South 
America.”  This  union,  however,  has  not  been  permanent  In  February,  1820,  the  provinces  broke  off, 
and  each  at  present  has  an  administration  of  its  own,  though  negotiations  are  still  pending  for  an  united 
government 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

61I0l  The  constitution  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  that  of  a representative  republic.  The  legislative  power  is  exer- 
cised by  two  chambers,  the  representatives  and  the  senators ; the  former  consisting  of  forty-one  deputies 
elected  by  the  direct  suffrages  of  the  provinces,  and  renewed  by  half  their  number  every  two  years  : the 
senate  is  formed  by  two  deputies  for  each  province,  making  thirty  in  all,  who  are  renewed  by  one  third  at  a 
time  r they  are  elected  by  eleven  members  of  each  province.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a citizen 
holding  the  title  of  president,  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  senators,  and  holding  his  office  for  five  years. 
He  is  re-eligible,  and  his  powers  are  very  extensive.  He  appoints  to  all  offices  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical, 
except  to  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  which  are  nominated  In  ternaries  by  the  senate.  The  despatch  of 
business  is  intrusted  to  five  ministers,  responsible  for  every  unconstitutional  measure,  the  president  also  being 
liable  to  impeachment  before  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  judicial  power  is  exercised  as  in 
other  South  American  states;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  as 
well  as  the  lowest  judges,  arc  all  nominated  by  the  president. 

6111.  The  administration  of  justice  has  been  placed  on  a respectable  footing,  with  the  exception  of  trial  by 
jury,  for  which  Mr.  Caldcleugh  doubts  if  the  state  of  society  be  as  yet  adapted.  There  are  four  counsellors, 
called  judges  in  the  first  instance,  with  salaries  of  2000  dollars;  five  judges  of  the  high  court,  with  2500 
dollars ; and  a council  for  commercial  afthirs. 

6112.  The  military  forces  are  estimated,  by  a late  traveller  at  2500  or  .‘5000.  Their  manaruvres  are  very 
simple  compared  to  those  of  the  British  troops ; and  their  atiirc  bears  rather  too  great  a resemblance  to  that 
of  the  levies  of  Sir  John  Falstaff;  however,  they  have  of  late  considerably  Improved.  During  the  war  with 
Brasil,  about  10,000  troops  were  collected,  with  a numerous  militia. 

6113.  The  revenue,  during  a continued  war,  and  disorganised  internal  government,  necessarily  fell  into  an 
embarrassed  state.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  old  government,  notwithstanding  the  oppressive  alcavala,  and 
its  fifth  on  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  never  drew  from  this  viceroyalty  more  than  700.000  dollars 
(175.0004).  The  independent  government,  under  its  necessities,  was  driven  to  forced  loan*,  which  destroyed 
confidence ; and  to  enormous  custom-house  Imposts,  which  led  to  a ruinous  contraband.  At  length,  in  1821. 
fixed  and  moderate  rates  were  established,  being  for  most  articles  15  per  cent ; but  for  sugar,  tea,  coffbe,  and 
mate,  or  herb  of  Paraguay,  20  per  cent ; wines,  liquors,  and  ornamental  furniture  25  per  cent  Materials 
of  manufacture  and  some  other  favoured  articles,  are  only  5 per  cent  There  are  also  small  export  duties  : 
hides,  half  a real ; other  productions,  4 per  cent  The  produce  of  these  duties  in  1822  and  1823  was  nearly 

2.000. 000  dollars ; and  when  added  to  direct  contributions,  stamps,  and  licences,  came  in  the  last  year  to 

3.000. 000  dollars,  or  675.0004  The  debt,  incurred  by  loans  from  the  never-failing  purses  of  London  capitalists, 
amounts  to  4,500,000  dollars,  or  1,000,0004  sterling.  In  1822  and  1823  were  paid  off845,000  dollars.  Thus  the 
financial  state  of  the  republic  may,  on  the  whole,  be  considered  as  good. 

6U4l  The  provinces , since  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress  in  1819,  have  remained  in  a state  of  separation  ; 
though  they  have  assisted  Buenos  Ayres  in  her  war  with  Brazil  In  general  they  arc  loud  and  rather  unrea- 
sonable In  their  complaints  against  her ; but  a new  congress  is  projected  at  Cordova,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an 
union  will  at  last  be  effected.  In  Paraguay,  Dr.  Francia  continues  to  exercise  a most  absolute  and  tyrannical 
•way  over  the  ignorant  natives,  for  the  reports  of  his  death  seem  to  be  premature.  Monte  Video  and  the 
Banda  Oriental  have  formed  a separate  republic,  the  constitution  of  which  wc  have  yet  no  means  of 
knowing. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

6115.  The  agricultural  produce  consists  almost  entirely  In  the  vast  herds  of  horses  and  horned  cattle  which 

cover  those  boundless  plains,  clothed  with  rich  herbage,  which  constitute  the  Pampas.  The  gaucho,  or 
farmer,  has  no  care  in  rearing  or  feeding  ; he  has  only  to  throw  over  them  the  lasso,  or  long  leathern  noose, 
to  kill  or  drive  them  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  the  case  of  horses,  to  break  them,  and  put  a mark  on  them 
by  which  they  may  be  known.  Beef  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bear  any  price,  since  a cow  may  be  had  for  twenty 
shillings,  and  the  hide  is  worth  more  than  half  that  sum.  Wheat  and  barley,  for  which  the  soil  Is  perfectly 
adapted,  arc  cultivated  in  a slovenly  way  immediately  round  Buenos  Ayres,  the  grain  being  threshed  by 
making  cattle  gallop  over  it  Notwithstanding  the  encouragement  given  to  agriculture  by  the  government, 
there  was  still  a necessity,  in  1823,  to  import  70,000  barrels  of  American  flour.  The  milk  is  not  made  into 
cheese  or  butter ; and  garden  vegetables  are  no  object  of  culture,  the  gaucho  considering  them  as  food  fit  only 
for  beasts.  In  this  naked  and  exposed  country  there  is  a gTeat  want  of  timber  for  fuel ; the  pe«rh  tree  has 
been  found  to  grow,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  fuel,  better  than  any  other.  Paraguay  produces  its  heri>,  or 
mall,  of  which  the  infUsion,  like  that  of  tea,  is  prized  over  all  the  most  southern  countries  of  America.  Quan- 
tities of  this  commodity  have  been  sent  down  the  river  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars  in  the  year ; but 
Dr.  Francia,  of  Faraguay,  prohibited  its  exportation.  . _ _ 

6116.  The  mines  of  Potosi,  the  richest  in  South  America,  may  now  be  considered  as  again  attached  to  Peru. 

There  are,  however,  scattered  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Cordillera,  a number  of  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  from  which  high  expectations  were  once  formed  in  this  country ; and  it  was  supposed,  that,  by 
the  application  of  British  skill,  industry,  and  capital,  they  might  be  rendered  far  more  productive  than  they 
had  ever  been.  The  observations  of  Captain  Head  and  Mr.  Mleri  have  dispelled  these  hopes.  It  appears 
that  mining,  before  the  revolution,  had  been  pursued  to  excess ; adventurers  being  urged  at  once  by  the 
immense  profits  which  had,  in  a few  instances,  attended  it,  and  by  the  cheap  rate  at  which  the  compulsory 
labour  of  the  Indians  could  be  obtained.  Under  this  impulse,  mines  had  been  worked,  which  in  Cornwall 
would  not  be  thought  worth  working.  AU  these  poor  mines  are  now  deserted,  being  unable  to  pay  the  high 
rate  demanded  by  free  labourers  for  such  severe  work,  when  they  are  surrounded  by  the  richest  unoccupied 
land,  and  masters  of  as  many  cattle  as  they  can  catrb.  Machinery,  supposing  it  were  worth  employing,  is 
of  very  difficult  application,  from  the  want  of  water  and  timber,  and  from  the  vast  extent  of  land-carriage  by 
which  iron  must  be  conveyed.  The  English  association,  therefore,  formed  for  working  the  mines  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  after  investing  a large  capital,  have  judged  it  wiser  to  submit  to  the  entire  loss  than  to 
proceed.  This  branch  of  industry  will  never,  perhaps,  regain  its  former  height ; and  the  prosperity  of  the 
state  must  rest  upon  other  and  more  solid  foundation*.  „ 

6117.  There  is  scarcely  any  manufacture,  except  that  of  ponchos,  or  riding  cloaks,  which  are  universally 
worn,  and  from  habit  are  made  better  than  those  hitherto  supplied  by  the  Manchester  manufacturers,  who 
are  exerting  themselves,  however,  to  improve  the  fabric  of  this  article.  That  indolence,  which  the  South 
Americans  inherit  from  the  Spaniards,  will,  probably,  long  prevent  them  from  becoming  a manufacturing 
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hair*  and  tallow.  The  trade  with  Great  Britain  baa  increaaed  considerably.  It  U difficult*  however,  to  farm 
any  precise  estimate  of  Its  amount,  as  the  export*  to  Monte  Video  as  well  as  Buenos  Ayres  are  confounded,  m 
our  Custom-house  accounts,  under  the  general  name  of  the  states  of  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata.  In  1831*  the  declared 
or  real  value,  of  the  various  articles  of  British  produce  and  manutacture  exported  to  them  was  SSQJHOL,  little 
more  than  the  half  of  the  exports  to  ChllL  During  1838,  forty-seven  British  chips,  of  the  burthen  of  94* 
tons,  entered  Buenos  Ayres.  Hides  are  the  great  article  of  export  In  1838  there  were,  dry  hides,  877,13X  . 
salted,  48,378  ; horse  hides,  4076 ; nutria  skins,  1436  doaen ; horns,  2,049,017,  &c.  (M'Cultoch's  Cornmercud 
Dictionary,  3d  edit)  A very  considerable  inland  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  enormous  waggons,  which  are 
driven  very  rapidly  across  the  Pampas  to  Mcndoxa  and  other  towns  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  and, 
having  often  to  be  dragged  over  bog,  quagmire,  and  torrents,  arrive  commonly  in  a very  shattered  state. 
The)  carry  some  manufactures  and  colonial  goods,  and  bring  back  wine,  brandy,  and  mineral  produce.  The 
intercourse  with  the  countries  up  the  rivet  is,  at  present,  obstructed  by  political  cause*. 

61 19.  B oads,  canals,  and  bridges  have  no  existence  in  the  territory  of  La  Plata.  It  Is  supposed  to  be 
enough,  in  this  immense  flat  surface,  that  successive  travellers  beat  down  the  grass,  shrubs,  and  thistles,  for 

those  who  are  to  succeed  them.  But,  though 
the  ground  be  even,  great  obstacles  are  opposed 
by  swamps,  torrents  with  steep  banks,  and 
sometimes  broad  rivers,  which  can  only  be 
crossed  by  fording,  though  the  water  should 
reach  breast-h  igh.  A still  greater  danger  arises 
from  holes  made  by  animal*,  called  bnsexsehot, 
which  burrow  in  the  ground  like  rabbits.  Into 
these  the  horse  and  his  rider  are  ever  and  anon 
precipitated,  with  the  danger  of  breaking  a 
limb,  at  the  distance  of  SUO  miles  from  medical 
aid.  Spirited  half-wild  horses  are.  Indeed,  to 
be  had  in  abundance,  but  as  they  know  no  [wee 
between  a walk  and  a gallop,  it  Is  only  by  the 
extreme  skill  of  the  drivers  that  the  light 
waggons  l fig.  10C3.),  employed  for  the  eeo- 
__  veyance  of  travellers,  pursue  the  journey 

™ M"r“*  without  being  dashed  to  pieces. 


Skct.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State. 

6120.  The  population  of  the  territory  of  La  Plata  bears,  undoubtedly,  a very  small  pro- 
portion to  its  vast  extent.  It  is  by  no  means  well  ascertained,  but  is  generally  supposed 
not  to  exceed  700,000;  exclusive  of  the  territory  governed  by  Francta,  and  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  of  which  Monte  Video  is  the  capital.  These  may  raise  the  whole  to  somewhat 
above  1,000,000. 

6121.  Society,  over  all  Spanish  America,  wears  a very  uniform  aspect.  Tin.*  creoles,  now 
every  where  the  ruling  class,  are  acute,  polite,  courteous,  indolent,  unenterprising,  passionately 
fond  of  diversion,  especially  in  the  forms  of  dancing  and  gaming.  Every  lady  holds  her  ter- 
tulia,  or  evening  party,  to  which  even  the  passing  stranger  will  sometimes  be  invited.  They 
are  less  charged  with  intrigue,  however,  than  in  other  great  cities  of  the  New  World  ; the  con- 
duct of  the  young  ladies  is  very  strictly  watched,  and  they  are  married  at  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
The  lower  ranks  pass  through  the  streets  in  a very  orderly  manner ; but  they  are  too  much 
addicted  to  frequenting  pulperias,  or  diinking-houses,  where  gaming  sometimes  gives  rise 
to  deadly  quarrels.  Horses  being  easily  procured  at  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  an  object  of  pride 
to  keep  a number  of  fine  quality,  on  the  equipment  of  which  the  inhabitants  often  bestow 
more  care  than  on  the  due  clothing  of  their  own  persons.  Every  one  has  a horse ; even  the 
beggar  begs  on  horseback. 

6122.  The  Gauchos,  who  inhabit  the  wide  surface  of  the  Pampas,  and  appropriate  the  numberless  herds  that 
roam  over  them,  are  a very  singular  race.  Some  travellers  hold  them  as  downright  savages  ; but  Captain 
Head  assures  us,  that  they  are  often  of  good  birth,  and  very  estimable  persons.  The  gaurho  Is  at  once  t&e 
most  active  and  the  most  indolent  of  mortals.  He  will  scour  the  country  whole  days  at  hill  gallop,  breaking 
wiki  horses,  or  chasing  the  jaguar  or  the  ostrich  : but  once  alighted  and  seated  on  the  skeleton  of  a horse's 
head,  nothing  can  induce  him  to  move.  He  considers  it  a degradation  to  set  his  foot  to  the  ground  f so  that, 
notwithstanding  a general  vigour  almost  preternatural,  the  lower  limbs  are  weak  and  bent,  sod  he  U mcapab> 
of  walking  to  any  distance.  His  dwelling  is  a mud  cottage,  with  one  apartment,  and  so  swarming  with 
insects,  that  in  summer,  the  whole  family,  wrapped  in  skins,  sleep  in  the  open  air.  All  round  is  a desert, 
with  the  exception  of  the  corral , or  circular  spot,  enclosed  by  stakes,  into  which  the  rattle  are  driven.  Nest  her 
grain  nor  vegetables  are  cultivated,  nor  is  the  cow  made  to  yield  milk.  Beef  is  the  only  food  ; and  it  • 
roasted,  or  rather  twisted,  on  large  spits  stuck  in  the  floor,  in  a slanting  direction,  so  as  to  overhang  the  ire, 
a twist  being  from  time  to  time  given,  to  expose  all  sides  of  the  meat  in  succession,  and  slices  are  cut  out  by 
the  surrounding  family:  the  juices,  of  course,  fall  into  the  fire, and  are  lost  A certain  proportion  beemt-e 
robbers,  for  which  vocation  these  desolate  plains  afford  scope;  and  Captain  Head  does  not  consider  it  safe  to 
meet  a party  without  a display  of  three  pistols  ready  cocked. 

61*3.  The  Indians  of  the  Pampas,  a savage  and  terrible  race,  driven  before  the  Gauche*,  have  in  no  degree 
coalesced  with  them,  but  continue  in  a state  of  deadly  and  raging  hostility.  Whoever  encounter*  them  u* 
these  wilds  must  expect  death  in  its  most  terrible  forms  for  his  immediate  lot;  and  the  travellers,  meeting 
each  other,  ask,  with  trembling  voice,  If  any  Indians  have  been  seen  on  the  route.  They  appear  of  the  gamine 
Arauco  breed  ; are  nobly  mounted,  having  each  two  or  three  horses,  so  that,  when  one  is  vxhausted.th*  rwSrr 
leaps  on  another.  They  delight  in  midnight  expedition  and  surprise.  On  reaching  the  but  of  an  unfortunate 
Gaucho,  these  marauders  set  Arc  to  the  roof,  when  the  family,  who,  at  the  same  time,  hear  the  wiki  cry  wbirt 
announces  their  d«nn,  must  rush  to  the  door,  and  are  instantly  killed,  without  any  distinction,  except  of  the 
young  girls,  who  ore  placed  on  horseback,  and  carried  off  to  serve  as  wives,  in  which  capacity  they  are  wvfl 
treated.  A large  body  were  lately  in  a state  of  regular  war  with  the  colonists,  but  they  have  been  driest  mi. 
and  driven  beyond  the  Colorado. 

6124.  The  Catholic  religion  prevails  exclusively  in  these  states,  as  over  all  South  America ; but  the  splendour 
of  the  churches,  and  the  endowments  of  the  clergy,  appear  to  be  greater  here,  compared  at  least  with  the 
means  of  supporting  them,  than  in  any  other  province.  There  prevails,  also,  a particular  laxity  In  the  rontfurt 
of  the  clergy.  A late  traveller,  otic  Sunday  evening,  in  passing  the  arena  for  cock-fighting,  saw  a number  of 
clergymen,  each  with  a fighting-cock  under  his  arm.  The  government  at  Buenos  Ayres  has  shown  a con- 
siderable activity  In  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  church,  having  suppressed  a number  of  convents,  and  at  er* 
time  orohibited  any  accession  to  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns  ; but  the  influence  of  these  community  it 
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■till  very  strong  in  the  interior  provinces,  to  which  this  conduct  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  rather  served  as  a ground 
of  disunion. 

6125.  Knowledge,  as  in  the  other  new  states,  is  encouraged  by  the  government,  without 
having  yet  made  any  very  deep  impression  on  the  body  of  the  people.  Several  large 
schools  have  been  established  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  and  an  university  has  even 
been  founded,  without  permission  from  the  pope ; but  it  is  little  more  than  a classical  school. 
There  are  three  newspapers,  but  no  literary  or  scientific  journals.  A history  of  the  country, 
by  Don  Gregorio  Funes,  enjoys  reputation. 


Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

6126.  The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  (Jig.  1004.)  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rio  de 

la  Plata,  about  200 
miles  above  its 
mouth  ; and,  being 
raised  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  river, 
and  presenting  the 
spires  of  numerous 
churches  and  con- 
vents, it  makes  rather 
a fine  appearance. 
The  houses  are  new, 
built  of  brick,  white- 
washed, and  with 
flat  roofs,  over  w hich 
may  be  taken  a 

•cum  Ana.  pleasant  and  even 

extensive  walk.  The  windows  are  protected  by  iron  bars,  causing  each  mansion  to  resemble 
a lock-up  house,  and  to  form,  indeed,  a complete  fortification ; which  enabled  the  town  to 
make  a formidable  and  effectual  resistance  to  the  British  army,  absurdly  marched  into  it 
by  General  Whitelock.  Along  the  beach  there  is  a street  which  resembles  Wapping, 
being  crowded  with  grog  shops.  The  cathedral,  though  built  of  brick,  is  a very  handsome 
structure,  as  are  several  of  the  other  churches  and  monasteries.  The  fortross  in  which  the 
viceroy  formerly  resided  is  situated  near  the  river.  The  town,  en  the  whole,  is  rather 
handsome,  especially  the  houses  surrounding  the  great  square.  'Hie  environs  on  the  land 
side  have  a very  monotonous  aspect,  being  animated  neither  by  varied  vegetation,  nor  by 
the  chirping  of  birds.  The  population  is  estimated  at  70, 000.  Large  vessels  cannot 

approach  nearer  than  two  or  three  leagues. 

6127.  Monte  Video,  capital  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  or  eastern  »hore  of  the  Plata,  possesses  the  best  harbour 
upon  that  river,  and  before  the  late  disturbance*  wa*a  flourishing  city ; the  population  of  which  wa*  estimated 
at  15,000  or  i<),000.  It  ha*  suffered  severely  In  (Muting  through  the  hand*  of  the  insurgent  Artiga*.  and  then 
of  thr  Portuguese  For  an  American  town  it  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  regular  ttreets,  but  few  prominent 
edifices.  The  country  around  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hill*  and  valley*,  and  the  garden*  abound  with  the 
finest  fruits  and  flowers ; but  there  is  otherwise  little  cultivation  ; though  extensive  cattle  farms  are  found  in 
the  interior.  It  export*  large  quantities  of  hide*.  Monte  Video,  it  appear*,  is  now  to  be  the  seat  of  an  inde- 

Cndent  republic,  tnough  doubtless  in  clnae  alliance  with  Buenos  Axres,  by  whose  exertion*  its  independence 
a been  vindicated  against  Braiil.  Below  Monte  Video  is  the  small  port  of  Maldonado,  and,  above,  the  still 
•mailer  one  of  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  with  a good  but  neglected  harbour. 

6128.  The  province  qf  F.ntre  Rios,  which  is  situated  higher  up.  between  the  Uruguay  and  the  Plata, 
derive*  from  these  two  river*  some  or  the  most  extensive  and  rich  alluvial  plain*  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Even  the  swampy  and  inundated  tract*  might  easily  be  converted  into  the  most  luxuriant  mendows.  The 
herb  of  Paraguay  ia  found  there,  and  it  is  supposed  might  be  produces!  of  equally  good  quality  as  in  the  upper 
quarter,  where  only  it  has  been  hitherto  reared  in  perfection.  Mr.  Rodney  calculates  the  population  of  this 

Eivince  and  of  the  Banda  Oriental  to  be  a*  yet  only  50,000.  Corricntes,  at  the  junction  of  the  Plata  and  the 
rank,  must,  from  this  happy  situation,  rise  in  time  much  above  it*  present  moderate  importance.  I-ower 
down,  on  the  opposite  side  or  the  river,  is  Santa  Ft,  distant  eighty  leagues  from  Bueno*  Ayres,  which  ha* 
risen  to  considerable  importance  by  becoming  a depAt  for  the  good*  on  the  river.  This  city,  with  it*  district, 
ha*  formed  itself  at  present  into  an  independent  state,  strongly  repelling  all  union  with  Bueno*  Ay  re*.  The 
Santa-Ferino  wa*  represented  to  Mr.  Caldcleugh  as  more  wiki,  and  cruel,  and  regardless  of  the  law*,  than  any 
of  the  other  provincial*  The  population  of  the  town  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  4000 ; and  of  its  district,  dn,00d 
6125).  Paraguay,  still  farther  up,  between  the  Plata  and  the  Parank,  forms  a very  fine  district,  which  has 
fallen  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  a person  of  the  name  of  Francia.  Having  taken  a degree  at  the 
university  of  Cordova,  he  applied  his  knowledge  in  astronomy  and  physics,  and  the  instruments  connected 
with  those  sciences,  to  impress  this  simple  race  with  a belief  In  hit  supernatural  powers.  By  those  nod  other 
arts,  he  rules  them  with  absolute  sway  ; and  his  first  maxim  is  to  allow  no  person  or  thing  to  come  into  or 
go  out  of  Paraguay.  Of  things,  the  most  valuable  is  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  which  the  neighbouring  countries, 
were  they  permitted,  would  take  off  to  the  value  of  1,000,000/.  sterling;  and  of  persons,  Boupland,  the 
illustrious  botanist  and  companion  of  Humboldt,  was  long  detained  in  prison,  though  recently  liberated. 
•Jhe  violent  stej*,  however,  by  which  this  person  is  now  supporting  his  sway,  seem  to  indiratc  that  it  has 
gone  beyond  what  the  temper  of  the  nation  will  bear,  and  therefore  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent.  Asuncion, 
the  metropolis  of  the  U|*pcr  La  Plata,  is  a considerable  place,  with  about  7000  inhabitants,  but  with  little 
regularity  and  beautv  It  is  built  on  a bank  above  the  river,  which  is  daily  washing  away  part  of  the 
ground  beneath  it.  This  place,  with  the  smaller  ones  of  Coruguaty  and  Villa  Hica,  were  the  staples  for  the 
herb  of  Paraguay.  Two  other  villages,  Santa  Lucia  and  Little  Santa  F#,  sent  down  to  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Monte  Video  lime  and  gypsum,  for  the  purpose  of  whitewashing  the  walls  of  those  cities. 

61.*)  Cordova,  Tncuman,  and  Salta  form  tcyether  an  extensive  region,  which  has  been  often  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Tucuman.  They  fill  the  interval  between  tho  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  A ndv*. 
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which  does  not  consist  of  dead  level  plaint,  like  those  In  the  south,  but  is  crossed  by  branches  of  the  Andes, 
and  even  by  parallel  chains,  of  which  the  most  considerable  is  that  called  the  Sierra  de  Cordova.  Between 
these  mountains  are  found  valleys  and  extended  plains  of  great  fertility,  on  which  every  species  of  tropical 
produce  is  raised ; but  the  prevailing  stock  consists  in  cattle,  sheet*,  a,ldi  above  all.  mules,  which,  being  indis- 
pensable for  conveyance  across  the  Andes,  are  reared  with  great  care,  and  ex  i*ortea  in  great  numbers  to  Peru. 
There  are  also  many  species  of  valuable  wood ; honey  and  wax  are  produced  of  excellent  quality  ; and  wool, 
both  of  the  sheep  and  vicuna,  is  manufactured  into  cloth.  This  district  eminently  distinguished  itself  in  the 
war  of  independence,  contending  in  favour  of  that  cause  at  once  against  the  governors  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Chili,  and  Peru  ; and  the  first  congress  of  the  La  Plata  provinces  was  held  at  Tucuman.  They  at  present 
hold  aloof,  being  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  claimed  by  the  distant  capital  of  Buenos  Ayres 
The  people,  according  to  Mr.  Caldcleugh,  bear  the  reputation  of  being  more  industrious,  religious,  and  orderly, 
than  those  of  the  other  provinces. 

6131.  Qf  the  capitals  of  these  provinces,  Cordova  Is  a neat  small  town,  well  paved,  with  a handsome  cathedral 
and  market  place.  It  possesses  the  only  university  in  the  interior  provinces,  which  has  recently  produced 
some  men  of  considerable  eminence.  It  carries  on  a manufacture  of  cloths,  and  a trade  in  mule*,  baits  is  a 
considerable  place  of  400  houses,  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Lor  ms,  on  the  high  road  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  PotosL  It  is  the  capital  of  Tucuman,  and  a bishopric.  About  60,060  mules  are  reared  in  the 
neighbourhood.  An  annual  fair  is  held  In  February  and  March  for  mules  and  horses.  The  people,  and  those 
of  other  towns  in  the  district,  have  a hard  struggle  to  maintain  with  the  tribes  of  unsubdued  Indians,  who 
hem  them  in  on  all  sides.  Tucuman  and  St  Jago  del  Ettcro  are  also  old  towns,  situated  in  fertile  plains, 
and  deriving  some  importance  from  their  position  on  the  main  route  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Peru.  Near 
Tucuman  are  some  silver  mines,  not  yet  worked. 

6132.  Mendoza,  a province  separated  from  that  of  Cordova,  consists  of  some  beautiful,  fine,  and  well-watered 
▼alleys,  overshadowed  by  the  amazing  rocky  and  snowy  steeps  of  the  Andes.  Its  staples  are  the  same  ass  at 
Cordova,  mules,  wool,  cloth.  A considerable  number  of  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  occur  both  here 

and  farther  north  ; but,  as  already  observed,  they 
ICO  j vre  not  likely  to  answer  the  sanguine  hopes  once 

cherished  by  British  capitalists.  The  importance 
of  Mendoza  rests  on  its  fertile  soil,  and  on  its 
being  the  sole  route  of  communication  between 
Buenos  Ayre*  and  Chili ; which,  though  rugged, 
leading  over  the  loftiest  steeps  of  the  Andes 
Uig.  1005.),  is  a continual  thoroughfare.  A pro. 
duct,  almost  unique  in  America,  I*  that  of  wines 
and  brandies,  which  are  very  tolerable,  and  are 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Mendoza 
is  a neat  town,  well  built  of  brick,  the  streets 
refreshed  by  streams  from  the  river,  and  the 
interior  of  the  houses  well  fitted  up.  The  popu- 
lation Is  generally  reckoned  from  6000  to  10,000 ; 
though  Mr,  Caldcleugh  makes  it  90,000.  They 
are  described  as  a quiet,  respectable,  w eU-disposcd 
people,  though  they  give  themselves  up  without 
reserve  to  the  indolence  generated  by  the  climate, 
enjoying  an  unbroken  siesta,  or  sleep,  from  twelve 
to  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  rise  to  walk  on 
the  alaroeda,  which  commands  a noble  view  of 
the  plain  and  the  Andes : but  this  is  the  usual  train  of  life  in  these  interior  cities.  San  Luis,  to  the  cast  of 
Mendoza,  on  a frequented  though  circuitous  route  from  Buenos  Ayres,  is  a much  smaller  place,  consisting  of 
a number  of  mud  huts,  scattered  over  a large  space  of  ground,  but  in  a situation  highly  picturesque,  being 
enclosed  by  a lofty  branch  of  the  chain  of  Cordova.  San  Juan,  to  the  north  of  Mendoza,  has  another  but 
much  less  frequented  route  through  the  Andes. 

6133.  Patagonia,  which,  since  the  settlement  formed  on  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Buenos  Ayreani  number  as  one 
of  their  provinces,  is  in  ftill  possession  of  an  Indian  race,  all  mounted  on  horseback,  and  in  habits  ami  aspect 
closely  resembling  those  who  desolate  the  Pampas.  They  have  drawn  the  attention  of  navigators  by  their 
size,  and  have  been  actually  reported  as  a nation  of  giants.  Although  this  tie  exaggerated,  yet  they  realty 
seem  tall  above  the  ordinary  standard.  They  are  described  to  be  excellent  horsemen.  The  eastern  coast  of 
this  country  is  bordered  by  a prolongation  of  the  Andes ; but  these  mountains,  after  passing  Chill,  display  no 
longer  that  stupendous  elevation  which  has  marked  so  great  a portion  of  their  range.  Their  general  height 
from  thence  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  is  not  supposed,  by  Captain  King,  to  exceed  31XX)  feet,  though  some 
peaks  rise  to  5000  or  6000,  when  they  wear  a most  dreary  aspect,  being  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  mow. 
This  part  of  the  chain  has  no  valley  interposed  between  it  and  the  ocean,  whose  stormy  wares  beat  direct 
against  its  cliffk,  ami  have  furrowed  the  land  into  almost  numberless  islands,  separated  from  the  continent 
and  each  other  by  long  and  narrow  channels.  One  continental  peninsula  alone,  that  of  Tres  Montes,  i*  said 
to  be  directly  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  Of  these  isles,  the  largest  and  most  northerly,  called 
Wellington,  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  channel  of  Metier,  100  mile*  long,  whose  shores  are  bordered 
by  low  hill*,  covered  with  thick  woods.  To  the  southward  is  the  archipelago  of  Madre  de  I>io*,  which  is  little 
known  $ but  the  channel  of  Concepcion,  which  divides  it  from  the  continent.  Is  broad  and  safe,  and  the 
opposite  coast  deeplv  indented  with  bays,  the  principal  of  which,  called  St  Andrew,  is  terminated  by  abrupt 
mountains,  covered  by  enormous  glacier*.  Next  follows  Hanover  Island,  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  the 
south  of  It  a numerous  group,  called  the  Archipelago  of  Queen  Adelaide,  which  border*  on  the  Strati  of 
Magellan.  In  the  Interior  from  the  coast  are  two  large  saline  lakes,  one  fifty  and  the  other  thirty-four  miles 
long,  called  Otway  and  Skyring. 

6134.  Opposite  to  the  tout  kern  boundary  of  the  American  coast  extend*  the  dreary  region  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  Narrow  straits,  crowded  with  islet*,  divide  it  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  most  eastern,  and  much 
the  largest,  is  called  King  Charles's  Land,  the  middle  and  smallest,  Clarence  Island,  the  most  westerly,  D«**o- 
latino  Land.  Between  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  continent  extends  the  long  narrow  winding  strait,  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Magellan,  who  by  it  first  penetrated  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  channel  presents  these 
entirely  distinct  portion*.  The  most  western,  composed  erf  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  exhibits 
mountains  irregularly  heaped  together,  a coa*t  deeply  indented  by  bays,  forming  bold  promontories,  « b.k  the 
passage*  are  filled  with  innumerable  islets  and  dangerous  rocks.  In  the  central  part  the  mountain*,  composed 
of  slate  clay,  are  bold,  elevated,  and  in  some  parts  covered  with  perpetual  snow  ; but  no  rocks  or  island*  «nw 
to  obstruct  the  navigation.  In  the  eastern  quarter,  the  coast  again  assumes  a granitic  character,  and  u also 
diversified  by  islands,  though  not  so  numerous  a*  in  the  western  channel  The  southern  coast  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  Is  also  broken  Into  numerous  inlands.  Two  of  them,  Hostc  and  Navarln,  are  separated  from  the  nan 
land  by  a long  narrow  channel,  stretching  almost  in  a direct  line,  and  named,  from  Captain  King's  ship,  the 
Beagle.  Staaten  Land,  another  large  island,  lies  off the  eastern  croud,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Stmts 
of  I^e  Maire.  One  of  the  island*  belonging  to  the  group,  called  L'Hermlte,  is  remarkable  as  containing  Cape 
Horn,  the  most  southerly  point  of  America,  and  feeing  directly  the  wastes  of  the  ocean  which  surround  the 
Antarctic  pole.  It  was  once  deemed  " infamous  for  tempests  ; " but  it  is  now  found  that  in  a proper  season 
Cspe  Horn  may  be  passed  with  little  danger,*jwi  it  is  commonly  preferred  to  the  winding  and  difficult  channel 
of  Magellan.  The  Petcherais,  who  inhabit  Terra  del  Fuego,  are  a handful  of  miserable  savage*,  in  the  lowest 
state  of  wretchedness,  and  subsisting  solely  by  the  shellfish  which  they  pick  up  on  the  shore  The  Spaniard 
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made  an  early  attempt  to  form  a settlement  at  Port  Famine,  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  but  could  not 
maintain  it. 

6135.  The  eastern  coast  qf  Patagonia  is  comparatively  low.  That  Immediately  north  of  the  straits  Ls  covered 
in  a great  measure  with  extensive  plains,  or  pampas ; but  from  Port  St  Julian,  in  about  49°  S.  lat,  to  +4°,  it  is 
broken  by  considerable  eminences.  Ports  Desire,  St  Julian,  and  Santa  Crus  afford  tolerable  anchorage,  often 
resorted  to  by  vessels  destined  for  the  southern  fishery.  The  natives  ore  seldom  seen  on  this  coast,  which 
they  are  said  to  frequent  only  for  the  purpose  of  interring  their  dead. 
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6136.  Brazil  is  a very  extensive  region,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
tracts  of  South  America,  and,  after  being  long  held  as  a Portuguese  colony,  has  of  late,  by 
peculiar  circumstances,  been  formed  into  a separate  empire.  It  extends  over  more  than 
half  the  continent  of  South  America. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

137.  Brazil  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  whose  shores  describe  round  it  an 
irregular  arch,  broken  by  very  few  bays  or  inlets  of  any  consequence.  In  the  interior, 
this  empire  borders  on  every  side  upon  the  former  provinces  of  Spain ; but  the  two  nations, 
in  the  course  of  300  years,  could  not  determine  on  the  boundary  lines  to  be  drawn  through 
the  interior  of  these  vast  deserts.  The  discussion  was  rendered  still  more  intricate  by 
attempts  to  refer  the  question  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  who  allowed  to  the  Portuguese 
100  leagues  west  from  the  islands  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verd,  without  indicating  which 
island  or  what  league  was  to  be  used ; and  by  successive  congresses  of  pilots  and  cos- 
mographers,  who  had  only  imperfect  and  often  ideal  maps  by  which  to  guide  themselves. 
The  line  seems  to  begin  on  the  south  with  the  great  estuary  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
whence  it  passes  to  the  ParanA,  and  thence  by  the  Madera  to  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Amazons.  The  sea-like  channel  of  the  lower  Amazons  has  been  supposed  to 
bound  Brazil  on  the  north,  and  to  separate  it  from  Guiana ; but  Humboldt  seems  to  reckon 
all  Portuguese  America  as  Brazil.  The  separation  from  Colombia  is  then  marked  for  a 
great  length  by  the  Paiime,  and  afterwards  by  a line  drawn  direct  to  the  sea,  without 
regard  to  any  natural  feature.  The  Brazilian  government,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissen- 
sions which  reigned  in  the  new  state  of  Buenos  Ayres,  occupied  with  its  troops  the  whole 
territory  as  far  as  the  Plata,  which  it  insisted  made  the  most  natural  and  compact  of  all 
boundaries;  but  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  unable  to  discern  the  beauties  of  this  arrangement, 
took  arms  in  order  to  oppose  it ; and  the  contest  has  issued  in  the  disputed  territory  being 
formed  into  a separate  republic. 

6138.  The  dimensions  qf  this  immense  range  qf  territory  may  bo  taken  from  about  1©  N.  to  32°  S. 
lat  ; and  from  about  45°  to  65°  W.  long.  Tni*  will  give  about  2300  mile*  of  extreme  length,  and  2000  of 
breadth.  The  area  of  the  whole  has  been  estimated  by  Humboldt,  after  careful  measurement  of  the  best 
maps,  at  257.000  square  marine  leagues,  or  3,340,000  square  miles.  It  is  thus  twenty-five  times  the  extent 
of  the  British  Islands,  nearly  three  time*  that  of  either  Mexico  or  Colombia,  and  greater  by  a fourth  than 
the  entire  domain  of  the  United  Stales  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  rather  more  than  half  of  all 
South  America.  Of  this  immense  space,  indeed,  not  above  a fourth  can  be  considered  as  at  present  in  an 
effective  and  productive  state ; and  that  part  is  scarcely  cultivated  and  peopled  up  to  a fourth  of  its  actual 
capacity.  But  nearly  the  whole,  from  soil,  climate,  and  communications,  is  capable  of  being  brought,  at  some 
future  and  distant  period,  into  All!  improvement 

6139.  The  Brazilian  ranges  qf  mountains  are  of  great  extent,  but  roach  by  no  means  to  that  stupendous 
height  which  distinguishes  the  Andes  of  Colombia  and  Peru.  The  principal  mass  of  these  mountains  lies 
N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  towards  the  sources  of  the  rivers  San  Francisco,  Faranft,  and  Tocantines.  From 
that  point  extends  a parallel  chain  towards  the  north  coast,  under  the  names  Cerro  das  Esmeraldas,  Cerro  do 
Frio,  and  others ; another  chain  extends  south  in  a direction  equally  parallel ; and  a third,  that  of  Mato  Grosso, 
reaches  towards  the  N.W.  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Parcses,  the  central  savannah  of  South  America.  This  last 
chain  pour*  its  water*  on  one  side  into  the  rivers  Tocantines  and  Ghingu,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Paraguay 
and  the  Parana.  Some  mountain  chains,  but  little  known,  cross  near  tne  Tocantines.  Toward*  the  banks  of 
the  San  Francisco  ls  another  great  plain,  called  Campos  Gerkes.  On  the  north  coast,  between  Maranham  and 
Olinda,  occurs  the  Sierra  de  Itiapoba.  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Braxil.  These  mountains  are  not 
generally  higher  than  from  2000  to  3000  feet ; only  a few  detached  peaks  rising  to  about  6000.  Geographers 
nave  filled  the  interior  with  lofty  chains,  which  have  remained  as  fixtures  in  modern  map*  ; but  it  seems 
now  ascertained  that  these  vast  region#  are  in  general  very  level ; and  that  even  the  separation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Amazon,  the  La  Plata,  and  the  Madera,  is  made  by  plains,  the  highest  ridges  of  which  are  only 
apparent  by  that  separation.  The  banks  of  the  Lower  Amazons  present  plains  almost  boundless. 

6140.  Risers,  the  greatest  in  America  and  in  the  world,  flow  around  all  the  borders  of  Brazil.  It#  northern 
frontier  Is  watered  by  the  course  of  the  Amazons,  its  western  by  the  Madera  and  the  La  Plata.  Within  its 
territory  flow,  tributary  to  the  Amazons,  the  Topajros,  the  Ghinga,  the  Araguay,  and  Tocantines,  which, 
though  here  secondary,  may  rival  the  greatest  waters  of  other  continents.  But  these  rivers,  flowing  through 
regions  which  will  one  day  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  when  they  will  bring  down  an  endless  succession  of 
valuable  products,  roll  at  present  through  savage  deserts,  and  impenetrable  forests,  which  have  never  felt 
either  the  axe  or  the  plough.  The  only  really  useful  rivers  are  tho«e  between  the  coast  chain  and  the  sea, 
none  of  which  can  attain  any  long  course.  Much  the  greatest  is  the  Rio  Francisco,  which,  flowing  north- 
ward along  the  back  of  these  mountains  to  their  termination,  there  finds  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  There 
are  two  Rio#  Grande#,  one  falling  into  the  sea  north  of  Porto  Scguro,  the  other  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul)  in  the 
extreme  south,  watering  the  province  that  bears  its  name.  Yet  so  little  is  Brazil  at  present  dependent  on 
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Internal  navigation,  that  none  of  iu  great  porta  are  altuated  upon  thcae  rivera.  but  merely  upon  small 
Interior  bar*. 

6141.  Lakes  are  not  leading  feature*  in  Brazil : but  in  the  southern  province  of  Rio  Grande,  there  arc  the 
Pato*  and  the  Mirim,  extensive  and  shallow,  communicating  with  the  sea,  yet  chiefly  fresh,  and  forming 
the  receptacle  of  all  the  streams  which  come  down  from  the  interior.  Farther  inland,  the  Paraguay,  by 
its  superfluous  waters,  forms  the  Lakes  Xare*  and  Ibera,  which  spread  in  the  rainy  season  over  a prodigious 
extent  of  ground. 

Sxct.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Subsect.  1.  Geology . 

6142  Granite , occasionally  associated  with  svenite,  appears  to  abound  in  Brazil,  forming  the  basis  of  the  low 
country,  and  also  the  central,  and  oiten  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges.  Resting  upon  it  there 
occur  gneiss,  mica  slate  richly  impregnated  with  iron  ore,  chlorite  slate,  talc  slate,  quartz  rock,  lime- 
stone, hornblende  rock,  and  greenstone.  Upon  these  old  rocks  repose  sandstone,  with  slate  clay,  and  upon 
these  various  alluvial  formations.  True  volcanic  rocks  have  not  hitherto  been  met  with.  Escnwege  has 
published  a section  of  the  country  extending  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Villa  Rica,  which  exhibits  all  the  different 
rock  formations  just  enumerated. 

6143.  The  mmerali  distributed  among  these  formations  occur  in  cavities,  veins,  beds,  or  disseminated  j 
and  of  these  the  gems  and  ores  are  the  most  important.  The  most  precious  and  beautiful  of  the  gems,  the 
diamond,  is  one  of  the  characteristic  minerals  of  Brazil.  Hitherto  It  has  been  found  chiefly  in  alluvial  sands 
and  conglomerate  {cascatho).  Eschwego  mentions  having  seen  it  embedded  in  brown  iron  ore.  The 
district  of  Serra  do  Frio  is  that  in  which  It  occurs  most  abundantly  ; and  it  is  said  also  to  be  a native  pro- 
duction of  the  territory  of  Matto  Grosso.  According  to  Eschwege,  the  supply  of  diamonds  during  the  eighty- 
four  years  from  1730  to  1814  was  at  the  rate  of  36,000  carats  per  annum -,  but  the  return  from  the  registers  of 
the  administration  of  the  diamond  mines  from  1800  to  1806  was  only  19,000  carats. 

6144.  Large  diamonds  do  not  abound  in  Brazil,  but  some  of  considerable  size  are  occasionally  met  with. 
Topazes  of  great  beauty  and  of  considerable  size  are  met  with  in  the  diamond  district,  the  chrysobcryl 
and  the  green  tourmaline  or  Brazilian  emerald  in  the  Serra  dos  Esmeralda*,  and  splendid  rock  crystals 
and  beautiful  amethysts  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

6145.  /n>«,  in  the  form  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  specular  Iron  ore,  and  brown  iron  ore,  is  found  In  vast  quantities. 
Gold  in  grains  Is  found  in  the  sands  of  most  of  the  principal  rivers  and  their  chief  branches ; or  it  occurs 
in  the  consolidated  sand  and  gravel  named  cascatho.  Gold  also  occurs  disseminated  In  different  primitive 
rocks,  but  there  are  not  mines  for  the  gold  they  contain;  all  the  gold  exported  from  Brazil  being  obtained  by 
washing  the  sands  of  rivers.  Native  copper  and  also  ores  of  copper  are  met  with,  but  hitherto  they  have  not 
been  turned  to  any  use.  Common  salt  occurs  in  some  clays  and  marls,  and  nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpetre 
Is  produced  in  abundance  in  the  extensive  limestone  beds  of  Monte  Rodrigo,  between  the  Rio  dos  Velhos 
and  the  P&ranL 

Subsect.  2.  Botany . 

6146.  Brazilian  botany  is  almost  too  extensive  for  us  to  touch  upon;  yet,  with  the  powerful  aids  of 
St.  Hilaire,  Martius,  and  others,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  attempt  giving  some  idea,  however  lmper- 
feet,  of  it  Dr.  Abel,  in  his  Voyage  to  China  in  the  Alccste,  has  conveyed,  in  few  words,  a striking  picture  of  that 

Eirtion  of  the  country  which  is  most  frequented,  and  must,  consequently,  have  been  visited  by  thousands  of 
uropeans;  and  he  shows  howgTeat  is  the  advantage  possessed  by  a traveller  acquainted  with  natural  history 
over  the  common  observer,  both  with  respect  to  pleasurable  expectation,  and  tne  chances  of  its  fulfilment 
The  objects  of  his  studies  are  infinitely  numerous,  and  each  in  its  simple  relations  is  so  completely  a centre  of 
observation,  that  he  must  always  be  repaid  for  tne  labour  of  research.  *•  Ou  first  entering  the  harbour  of 
Rio  Janeiro  he  feels  unutterable  delight  No  apprehension  of  disappointmcuit  darkens  his  prospect  The 
certainty  of  meeting  Nature  in  her  gayest  and  most  exalted  colours,  in  all  her  varied  and  attractive  forms, 
gives  him  unmixed  enjoyment  The  brilliant  tints  of  the  mountain  foliage  feed  his  botanical  imagination ; 
whilst  the  dazzling  insects  which  flutter  about  the  ship  tell  to  him  the  stores  of  animated  nature.  As  a geo- 
logist, he  may  almost  remain  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  and  prosecute  his  researches  ; immense  ridges  of  pri- 
mitive mountains,  traversed  by  deep  ravines,  and  rising  In  succession  to  the  very  boundary  of  nis  vision, 
aflbrd  him  an  ample  subject  of  interesting  investigation.  When  once  the  naturalist  has  landed,  he  quickly 
bends  his  way  to  the  rocky  woods  that  cover  these  hills,  and  finds  himself  encompassed  by  all  the  beauties  of 
Flora.  Thus  I was  entirely  overwhelmed  for  some  minutes  by  my  sensations,  on  first  beholding  the  glorioua 
productions  of  a tropical  climate  in  their  native  soiL  Plants  that  are  reared  in  England  at  great  expense,  and 
attain,  under  the  best  management,  but  a puny  and  uncharacteristic  form,  flourished  around  me  in  all  the 
vigour  and  luxuriance  of  their  perfect  being.  A thick  coppice  was  formed  by  numerous  species  of  Cassia, 
Csetalpinia,  and  Bauhinia,  whose  gay  colours  and  elegant  forms  were  curiously  contrasted  with  the  grotesque 
characters  of  the  Aloe  and  Cactus.  The  trunks  of  the  forest  tree*  were  covered  with  beautiful  Creepers,  and 
parasitic  Ferns  occupied  their  branches.  Emerging  from  the  wood,  I entered  groves  of  Orange  trees,  bearing 
mrit  and  flowers  in  tne  greatest  proftision.  1 approached  them  in  wonder,  and  scarcely  dared  to  taste  their 
abundant  produce,  when  1 was  astonished  by  receiving  permission  to  gather  them  in  any  quantity.  Having 
laden  myself  with  plants,  1 returned  along  the  rocky  beach  to  my  boat ; walking,  at  every  step,  over  land 
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craba  and  the  lame  of  insects,  whose  numbers  gave  an  appearance  of  animation  to  the  soil.  Standing  on  the 
beach,  with  my  hack  to  the  sea,  I had  immediately  before  me  the  dark  face  of  the  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  ruing 
from  a wood  of  flowering  trees.  To  the  right  hand,  the  same  wood  climbed  the  precipitous  ground,  inter- 
sected by  paths  leading  to  a rugged  rock.  Here,  groves  of  orange  trees  afforded  a retreat  from  the  blaze  of 
the  unclouded  sun ; while  the  cool  sea  breezes  heightened  the  effect  of  the  scene,  and,  blowing  over  fields  of 
bloom,  came  charged  with  delicious  fragrance." 

6147.  Marti  us  most  fully  corroborates  all  that  Dr.  Abel  has  stated.  **  Scarcely,"  says  he,  " were  we  beyond 
the  streets  and  noise  of  Hio  Janeiro,  when  we  stopped,  as  if  enchanted,  in  the  midst  of  a strange  and  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Our  eyes  were  attracted  sometimes  by  gaily  coloured  birds,  or  splendid  butterflies;  sometimes 
by  the  singular  forms  of  the  insects,  and  the  nests  of  wasps  and  termites,  hanging  from  the  trees  j sometimes 
by  the  beautiful  plants  scattered  in  the  narrow  valley,  and  on  the  gently  sloping  hills.  Surrounded  by  lofty, 
airy  Cassias,  broad- leaved,  thick-stemmed  Cocropiai,  thick-crowned  Myrtles,  large-blossomed  Bignoruai, 
climbing  tuns  of  the  honey. hearing  Paullinias,  far-spreading  tendrils  of  the  Passion-flower,  and  of  the  riciily- 
flowering  Coronilla,  above  which  rise  the  waving  summits  of  Macaubu  Palms,  wc  fancied  ourselves  trans- 
ported into  the  gardens  of  the  Hcs  per  ides.  Passing  over  several  streams  which  were  turned  to  good  account, 
and  hills  covered  with  young  coppice  wood,  we  reached  the  eminence  along  which  the  spring.water  for  the 
city  is  conducted.  Between  the  woody  hills,  there  are  diversified  romantic  prospects  into  the  valleys  below. 
Sometimes  you  traverse  open  spots,  where  a stronger  light  is  reflected  from  the  flowery  ground,  or  from  the 
shining  leaves  of  the  neighbouring  high  trees ; sometimes  you  enter  a cool  shady  bower.  Here  a thick  wreath 
of  PamUnie,  Sccuridaca*.  Mikamas,  Passionflowers'  adorned  with  an  incredible  number  of  blossoms,  climb 
through  the  crowns  of  the  Celtis,  the  flowering  Rhexias  and  Melastoroas,  Bauhinias,  delicate  Mimosas,  and 
glossy  Myrtles;  there,  bushy  Nightshades,  Behest  anaa,  Eupatoria,  Crotons,  .Egiph Has,  and  innumerable  other 
plants,  form  an  impervious  thicket,  amidst  which  grow  immense  stems  of  tbe  Silk  Cotton  'Free  .Bomb  s , of 
silver-leaved  Cecropias,  thorny  Brazil-wood  tree,  of  the  Lecythis,  with  its  singular  fruit  resembling  a pitcher, 
slender  stems  of  the  Cabbage  Palm,  amt  many  other  sovereigns  of  the  wood,  1 tie  majestic  sight,  tbe  repose  and 


silence  of  these  woods,  interrupted  only  by  the  buzz  of  the  gay  Humming-Bird*  fluttering  from  flower  to  flow* 
and  by  the  singular  notes  of  unknown  birds  and  insects,  peculiarly  affect  the  mind  of  the  man  of  sensibility,  who 
feel*  himself,  a*  it  were,  regenerated  in  the  prosticct  of  the  glorious  country.  The  stream,  which  the  aqueduct 
conveys  to  the  city,  foils  in  one  place  in  beautiful  cascades  over  the  granite  rocks.  Oblique-leaved  Begonias, 
•lender  Costus  and  Helicontas,  the  red  flower-stems  of  which  shine  with  peculiar  splendour,  contrasted  with 
the  gloom  of  tbe  forest  arborescent  Ferns  and  Grasses,  hanging  bushes  of  Vernonias,  Myrtles,  and  M da- 
stomas,  bending  under  a load  of  blossoms,  adorn  the  cool  spots  that  surround  them.  Large  and  small-winged 
butterflies  sport  above  the  rippling  water ; and  birds  of  the  gayest  plumage  contend,  as  it  were,  morning  and 
evening,  to  overcome  the  noise  or  the  brook  by  their  various  notes.  The  higher  one  ascends,  tbe  more  rare 
do  the  large  trees  become,  and  the  Bamboos  and  Ferns  more  numerous,  among  which  is  a beautiful  arbores- 
cent Fern,  fifteen  feet  high,  CoffVe  tree*  are  planted  on  the  sides  of  tbe  hills,  tbe  top  of  which  is  crowned  by 
the  Brazilian  Pine  [Araucaria  imbricate),  with  its  dark  grotesque  branches,  extended  like  candelabra.  In 
the  surrounding  forest  grows  a kind  of  Bark,  which  ha*  been  exported  under  the  name  of  Quma  do  Rio 
l ('outer c a speciosaf),  the  efficacy  of  which,  in  intermittent  fever*,  has  been  proved  by  experiments  made  in 
Portugal.  Though  not  possessing  all  the  anti-febrile  qualities  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  it  is  preferable  to  many 
other  sorts  which  come  to  Spain  from  Peru,  mixed  with  the  better  kind ; and,  were  the  pieces  of  wood  care- 
fully selected,  it  might  afford  a very  powerful  medicine.  Another  Brazilian  plant,  containing  a great  quantity 
of  biller,  is  the  Carqtida  ' Baccharis  gmistellwdes ),  which  is  much  used  against  intermitting  fevers." 

6148.  It  is  remarkable  that  upon  au  the  shorn  uf  the  Sev  and  Old  World  between  the  tropic*,  Hhitophora 
Mangle,  the  Mangrove  Tree  [Jig.  1007  ),  llruguera.  Conocarpus  and  Avicennia.  with  seeds,  shooting,  while  at- 
tached to  the  parent  plant  and  branches  striking  into  the  earth,  seem  by  their 
1007  roots  above  and  below,  at  once  to  convey  the  image  of  that  rich  and  generous 

vegetation  which  we  admire  in  these  latitudes.  As  these  plants  belong  in  an 
especial  manner  to  the  sea-coast,  so  every  large  river  ha#  a flora  of  its  own  along  its 
whole  course,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  Important  features  in  the  physiognomy 
of  the  country  through  which  it  flows.  Thu*,  on  the  shores  of  those  immense 
rivers,  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  the  Tocantin,  the  Paroaiba,  and  the  Amazons, 
there  are  certain  species  which  mark  the  peculiar  character  of  their  vegetable  pro 


vegetable  pro 
geographer,  as  indicating,  to 


there  are  certain  species  which  mark  the  peculiar  chai 

duction*,  and  are  extremely  interesting  to  the  botanical  _ __ 

a certain  degree,  the  basis  of  the  forms  of  each  individual  flora  Those  shrub*' and 
trees  which  emit  root*  from  their  branches  require  to  come  into  contact  with  tbe 
•ea,  in  order  to  attain  their  perfect  growth ; and,  with  their  wide-aprr.iding  and 
very  superficial  roots,  they  appear  especially  to  affect  the  swampy  soil  of  its  sborca 
Though  their  wood  be  solid  and  not  unfrequently  thick,  they  grow  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  The  Mangrove  ( Rbizopbora  Mangle , Mangue  nermelhe)  ts 
distinguished  by  forming  a very  thick  bark  in  a proportionally  short  peri««t  In 
those  placet  where  the  scarcity  of  timber  docs  not  make  it  necessary  entirely  to 
cut  down  the  Mangle  Tree*,  as,  for  S nuance,  in  Maranbao,  it  is  usual,  particularly 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow  between  the  wood  and  bark,  to 
tear  off  the  latter  and  use  it  for  tannine.  On  tbe  summit*  of  these  forests  growing  on  the  shore,  are 
seen,  in  sailing  along,  the  roost  beautiful  white  herons  sitting,  gay-coloured  halcyons  watching  for  fish, 
and  within  the  thicket  various  waterfowl,  running  about  or  swimming.  Wherever  these  trees  grow,  the  whole 
neighbourhood  is  converted  into  marshes  and  swamps,  and  serves  only  for  an  abode  for  a peculiar  species 
of  crab. 

Cl 4ft  The  celebrated  Russian  rot/agrr  and  traveller , Baron  row  I^tngsdorJT,  has  a beautiful  country  resi- 
dence in  Brazil,  at  the  foot  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  called  Mandiocca,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Mandiocca  roots  {Jatropha  Manthot  which  are  cultivated  there.  This  estate  is  bounded  on  the  northward 
by  a chain  of  mountains,  traversed  by  several  narrow  dells,  and  covered  with  wood.  In  the  midst  of  these 
great  forests  are  the  tracts  (rossados)  which,  after  burning  the  felled  trees,  are  planted  by  the  landowners 
with  Mandiocca,  Maize,  Beans,  Coffee,  Ac.  These  plantations  (nu«u)  are  generally  abandoned  after  a few 
harvest*,  and  In  a few  years  are  covered  again  with  a thick  brushwood  enpoetr ) which  is  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  large  kinds  of  trees,  of  a slower  growth.  The  primeval  forests,  which  stand,  a* 
testimonies  of  the  creative  energy  of  the  New  Continent,  in  all  their  original  wildness,  and  still  un.  profaned  by 
human  hands,  are  called,  in  Brazil,  Mato  Virgem,  Virgin  Forests.  In  them,  European  coolness  refreshes  the 
wanderer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  presents  the  image  of  the  most  luxuriant  profusion ; the  never-ceasing  power 
of  vegetation  makes  the  trees  shoot  up  to  a majestic  height ; and,  not  contented  with  these  gigantic  primeval 
monuments.  Nature  calls  forth,  upon  every  stem,  a new  creation  of  numerous  verdant  flowering  parasite 
plants.  Instead  of  the  uniform  poverty  of  species  in  the  forest*  of  Europe,  there  i*  an  end  lea*  diversity  in  the 
forms  of  stem,  leaves,  and  blossoms.  Almost  every  one  of  these  sovereigns  of  the  forest,  which  here  iC— 
near  to  each  other,  is  distinguished,  in  the  total  effect  of  the  picture,  from  it*  neighbour.  While  the  fidk 
Cotton  Tyre,  partly  armed  with  strong  thorns,  begins  at  a considerable  height  from  the  ground  to  spread  out 
Us  thick  arm*,  and  it*  fingered  leaves  are  grouped  in  light  and  airy  masses,  the  luxuriant  LecythL*  and  the 
Brazilian  Anda  shoot  out,  at  a less  height,  many  branches  proftuely  covered  with  foliage,  which  unite  to  form 
a verdant  arcade.  The  Jocaranda  attract*  the  eye  by  the  lightness  of  it*  doubly-feathered  leaves  ; the  large 
yoid.colourcd  flowers  of  this  tree  and  the  lie  dazzle  by  their  splendour,  contrasted  with  the  dark  green  of  the 
foliage.  Tbe  Spondias  arches  its  pinnated  leaves  into  light  oblong  forms.  A very  peculiar  and  mens  striking 
effK-t  in  the  picture  is  that  produced  by  the  Trumpet  Tree  (Cccvopto  peltate  , among  the  other  loft*  forms  ,.f 
the  forest  ft*  smooth,  ash-grey  item*  rise,  slightly  bending,  to  a considerable  height,  and  spread  at  the  top 
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Into  vertlcillate  branches,  Handing  out  at  right  angle*,  which  bear,  at  the  extremities,  large  tufts  of  deeply 
lobatcd  white  leaves,  The  contour  of  the  tree  appears  to  indicate,  at  once,  hardness  and  pliability,  stifltaess 
and  elasticity,  and  affords  the  painter  a subject,  equally  interesting  and  difficult,  for  the  exercise  of  his  pencil. 
The  flowering  Cwsalpinia,  the  airy  Laurel,  the  lofty  Gcofl'rnra,  the  Soap  Tree*  with  their  ahining  leaves,  the 
slender  Barbadoes  Cedar,  the  Orcnosia  with  its  pinnated  foliage,  the  Tapia  or  Garlic  Pear-tree,  so  called  from 
the  strong  smell  of  Its  bark,  the  Maina,  and  a thousand  undcscribcd  trees,  are  mingled  confusedly  together, 
forming  groups,  agreeably  contrasted  by  the  diversity  of  their  forms  and  Unto.  Here  and  there,  the  dark 
crown  of  a Brazilian  Pine  ( Araucaria  imbneata)  among  the  lighter  green,  appears  :.s  a stranger  among  the 
natives  of  the  tropics,  while  the  towering  stems  of  the  palms,  with  their  waving  crowns,  are  an  incomparable 
ornament  to  the  forests,  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  which  no  language  can  describe.  If  the  eve  turns  from 
the  proud  forms  of  those  ancient  denizens  of  the  forest,  to  the  more  humble  and  lower,  which  clothe  the 
ground  with  rich  verdure,  it  is  delighted  with  the  splendour  and  gay  variety  of  the  flowers.  The  purple 
blossoms  of  the  Rhexia;  profuse  clusters  of  Meiastnmn,  Myrtle,  and  Eugenia;  the  tender  foliage  of  many 
Rubiace*  and  Ardisi®,  with  their  delicate  flowers  blended  with  the  singularly  formed  leaves  of  theTheo- 
phrasta ; the  Conchocorpua ; the  reed-like  Dwarf  Palms:  the  brilliant  spadix  of  the  Costus;  the  ragged 
hedges  of  Maranta ; magnificent  Stifflias;  thorny  Solana ; large. flowering  Gardenias  and  Contarca,  entwined 
with  garlands  of  Mikania  and  Bignonla ; the  far-spreading  shoots  of  the  mellifluous  Paullinias : of  the  burn- 
ing  I)  alec  ham  pi  a*  and  the  Bauhtnla,  with  its  strangely  lobed  leaves  ; strings  of  the  leafless  milky  Bindweed, 
which  descend  from  the  highest  summits  of  the  trees,  or  closely  twine  round  the  strongest  trunks,  and  gra- 
dually kill  them  ; lastly,  those  parasitical  plants  by  which  old  trees  ore  invested  with  the  garb  of  youth ; the 
grotesque  species  of  Pothos  and  Arum ; the  superb  flowers  of  the  Orchlde®,  the  Bromelias,  which  catch 
the  rain  water;  the  Tdlandsia  (fig.  1008.),  hanging  down  like  Lichen  pulmonarius,  and  a multiplicity  of 

curiously  formed  Ferns;  all  these  admir- 
able productions  of  so  young  a soil  combine 
to  form  a scene  which  alternately  Alls  the 
European  naturalist  with  delight  and 
astonishment 

6150.  When  here  attempting  to  sketch 
the  interior  of  a tropical  forest , it  is  requi- 
site to  point  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  relative  situation  of  each  individual 
plant,  with  regard  to  the  tendency  to  self, 
preserration.  With  such  a fulness  of  life, 
and  such  a vigorous  striving  at  develope- 
ment,  even  so  rich  and  fertile  a soil  as 
this  is  not  capable  of  furnishing  the  nece*. 
sary  nourishment  in  sufficient  abundance ; 
hence  those  gigantic  trees  are  in  n constant 
struggle  for  their  own  preservation,  and 
impede  each  other's  growth,  still  more 
than  do  the  trees  In  our  forests.  Even  the 
stems  which  have  attained  a considerable 
height,  and  require  a large  supply  of  nutri- 
ment, feel  the  influence  of  their  stronger  neighbours,  are  suddenly  arrested  in  their  growth  by  being 
deprived  of  the  requisite  juices,  and  thus  become,  in  a short  time,  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
which  lead  them  to  a rapid  dissolution.  Thus  we  see  the  noblest  trees,  after  suflVrlng  an  atrophy  of  some 
months*  duration,  eaten  away  by  ants  and  other  insects,  seized  with  decay  from  the  root  to  the  summit,  till, 
to  the  terror  of  the  solitary  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  they  fall  down  witn  a tremendous  crash.  In  general, 
it  is  remarked  that  stems  which  stand  singly,  among  several  of  a different  kind,  are  more  easily  kept  down  by 
the  latter.  When,  at  some  future  period,  a regular  system  of  forest  cultivation,  which,  indeed,  has  not  yet 
been  thought  of  in  these  thinly  peopled  woods,  shall  be  introduced,  it  will  be  found  necessary,  not  so  much 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  trees  close  together,  as  to  take  care  that  they  stand  at  a sufficient  distance  from 
each  other. 

6151.  Brazil  nuts  are  the  fruit  qf  BerthoUctia  excels  a,  (ft*.  1009.)  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  of  the 

New  World,  and  which  deserve*  to  be  cultivated  In  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  as  we  grow  the  almond  and 
walnut.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
is  so  enormous,  that  at  the  period  when  it  falls,  the 
savngc  natives  dare  not  enter  the  forests  without  cover- 
ing their  heads  and  shoulders  with  a strong  buckler 
of  wood.  The  people  of  Esmeralda*  still  describe  the 
dangers  which  they  run,  when  this  fruit,  which  is  as 
large  as  a child's  head,  and  whose  shell  is  so  hard  as 
almost  to  defy  the  sharpest  instrument,  drops  from  a 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  produce  is  abundant, 
each  containing  from*  fifteen  to  twenty  large  and  welL 
flavoured  kernels.  Humboldt  declares  himself  to  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  procuring  Brazil  nuts  during  his 
voyage  on  the  Orinoco.  He  and  hi*  party  had  subsisted 
for  three  months  on  bad  chocolate  and  boiled  rice, 
without  butter  or  salt,  when  they  procured  a quantity  of 
the  fruit  of  the  Bertholletia  excelsa,  which  the  Indians 
had  just  been  gathering  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
Portuguese  of  Para  have  long  carried  on  a considerable 
traffic  in  these  nut*,  which  they  export  to  Guiana, 
Lisbon,  and  England ; and  the  oil  extracted  from  them 
is  much  esteemed  in  Brazil  A French  privateer 

captured,  during  the  war,  an  English  vessel,  loaded  with  Brazil  nuts,  which  were  purchased  by  a merchant 
of  Rouen,  who  found  the  oil  they  affbrded  so  preferable  for  burning  to  that  extracted  from  any  European  fruit, 
that  he  wrote  to  Paris  to  enquire  the  botanical  name  of  the  tree  that  bore  these  nuts,  and  for  information 
as  to  its  native  country,  with  a view  to  obtain  a larger  supply. 

6152.  The  Brazil  Wood  of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  C®*alpmla  hrasiliensis ; and  Rosewood,  now  so  well 
known  and  extensively  employed  as  an  ornamental  material  for  ftixniture,  that  of  a Jacaranda. 

6151  Balsam  qf  Copaiva  is  affbrded  by  the  genus  t'opaifera. 

615*.  Ipecacuanha,  tiie  true  Brazilian  drug,  respecting  which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion,  is  the 
root  of  the  Cephaclia  Ipecacuanha  of  Richard  {jig.  10J0l>.  Its  discovery  is  due  to  the  native  Brazilians. 
Marcgraafrand  Piaon  were  the  first  who  made  it  known  in  Europe,  and  experiments  proved  the  utility  of  this 
truly  valuable  drug.  Their  description,  however,  was  so  defective  that  Ipecacuanha  wa*  long  used  before 
the  plant  that  produced  It  was  known : till,  in  1800,  Dr.  A.  Gomes  brought  flowering  specimens  to  Europe, 
which  Brotero  described  in  the  Transaction*  qf  the  iJnmrun  Society  t ami  thus  set  all  uncertainty  at  rest. 
The  use  of  Ipecacuanha  is  too  universal  to  render  a long  detail  of  iU  qualities  necessary.  Every  body  know* 
that  it  is  emetic  and  sudorific,  and  useful  in  chronic  catarrh,  strengthening  the  digestive  organs,  and  curing 
the  dysentery.  A small  trade  is  carried  on  in  Ipecacuanha  at  Rio  Janeiro.  According  to  Gome*,  430  arrobaa 
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were  exported  in  1795,  end  314  in  1800.  The  substance  it  easily  recognised,  and  thi*  it  the  only  ipecacuanha 
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actually  tent  abroad  from  the  capital  of  Braiil ; for  it  is  not  true  that 
the  rooU  of  lonidium  Ipecacuanha,  still  leas  those  of  lonidium  parri. 
florum,  which  grows  in  a very  distant  province,  are  mixed  with  those 
of  the  true  Cephaeli#  Ipecacuanha.  Though  this  latter  has  been 
exterminated  in  the  environs  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  near  most  of  the 
large  towns,  it  Is  still  very  common  in  many  spots  : but  the  practice  ot 
pulling  up  the  plant  indiscriminately,  whether  the  seeds  be  ripe  or 
otherwise,  with  the  daily  diminution  of  the  virgin  woods  where  it 
grew  abundantly,  cannot  fail  to  render  it  scarce;  and  it  were  most 
desirable  that  some  plan  for  cultivating  it  were  adopted.  This  is  easily 
accomplished  by  seeds  or  runners : and  it  requires  no  care.  If  grown 
under  the  shade  of  large  trees ; but  an  artificial  shelter  would  be 
necessary,  if  it  were  cultivated  in  open  spots. 

6155.  Cacao,  probably  an  aboriginal  native  of  Brazil,  though 
extensively  cultivated  in  other  warm  countries,  is  the  fruit  of  the 
I Theobroma  or  Chocolate  tree  (yfe.101 1.).  The  latter,  which  is  an  Indian 
f * appellation,  is  derived  from  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Choro,  where 
the  Cacao  is  much  gsown ; and  so  fond  are  the  Columbian  acd 
Peruvian  ladies,  more  especially  the  nun*  and  deeota*,  of  this  national 
beverage,  that  the  temporary  want  of  it  is  considered  quite  a misfortune  ; almost  at  heavy  as  the  kiss  of 

tobacco.  Such  inveterate  smokers  are  the  fair  Popayanejas,  that  when  the  possession  of  Cauca  by  the  patriot 

army  cut  off  their  supply  of  this  article  and  of  sugar,  tliev  used  to 

send  their  slaves  to  pick  up  such  ends  of  cigars  as  had  been  dropped  *» 

the  streets:  and  when  they  had  exhausted  all  the  carameiat  and  syrups 
of  the  apothecaries’  shops  in  sweetening  their  indispensable  chocolate, 
they  bethought  themselves  of  boiling  dried  figs,  and  using  the  sweet 
liquor  thus  obtained,  as  a substitute  for  sugar.  The  generic  name 
Theobroma  (food  of  the  gods),  was  conferred  on  this  tree  by  Ltanvus* 
to  mark  his  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  its  seeds ; though  Bcnsom, 
who  travelled  in  South  America  in  the  sixteenth  century,  formed  a 
different  estimate  of  its  merits,  and  declared  that  chocolate  was  “ a 
drink  fitter  for  a pig  than  a man.”  The  Cacao  b the  kernel  of  this 
tree,  which  it  is  customary  to  bury  for  forty  days,  in  order  to  deprive 
it  of  it*  acrid  flavour:  many  aromatic  ingredients,  especially  Vanilla, 
being  added  to  do  away  its  native  nauseous  taste  — “ I .e  moetleux 
Cacao  s’embaumc  de  Vanilla,”  according  to  the  author  of  Lc » Jardau. 

61%  The  /blowing  is  the  process  used  by  the  chemist,  M Cadet,  in 
preparing  Chocolate  The  Cacao  seeds  are  roosted  like  coffee  beans, 
either  in  an  iron  pan  or  a cylinder;  and,  when  half  cold,  arc  tfsread  on 
a tabic,  and  bruised  with  a wooden  rolling-pin,  to  remove  the  arillus  • 
they  are  winnowed,  silted,  and  cleansed.  When  the  kernels 
are  perfectly  purified,  they  are  pounded  in  a mortar  of  heated  iron  over  burning  charcoal,  and  thus  reduced 
to  a coarse  paste,  which  is  set  to  cool  on  a marble  slah.  A second  rolling  is  bestowed  with  a steel  cylinder 
on  a smooth  freestone,  and  as  soon  as  the  paste  becomes  sufficiently  smooth,  it  is  mixed  with  sugar  in  a hot 
basin  and  poured  into  tin  moulds.  Cadet  mixed  8 lbs.  of  the  Caracca  Cacao,  which  is  the  finest  kind, 
with  « lbs.  of  the  third  kind  (Island  Cacao),  and  8 lbs.  of  powdered  sugar.  The  addition  of  gingrr,  clovcZ 
and  pimento,  and  even  musk  and  ambergris,  commonly  given  in  America,  renders  chocolate,  which  is  by 
no  means  easy  of  digestion,  still  more  heating  and  exciting.  Cadet  recommend#  that  only  * o*.  of  rinnarooo 
and  3 oz  of  vanilla  should  be  put  into  20  lbs.  of  plain  chocolate  paste.  Chocolate  Is  not  very  much  consumed 
in  England ; it  is  in  greater  esteem  in  France;  it  forms  the  ordinary  breakfast  in  Stain  : and  in  Mexico, 
according  to  Humboldt,  it  is  not  considered  an  object  of  luxury,  but  of  prime  necessity. 

6157.  The  botany  of  the  northern  parts  of  South  America,  namely,  Guiana  and  Colombia,  Is  far  less  knows 
than  that  of  Brazil  Guiana  presents  a singular  appearance  as  you  approach  it  from  the  sea,  being  remark, 
ably  low  for  a great  extent  towards  the  interior,  so  that  it  cannot  be  discovered,  even  from  the  mast-head  of 
a vessel,  until  close  to  it  It  then  presents  a curious  fringed  aspect ; for  nothing  but  the  top*  of  the  tall  trees 
by  which  the  land  Is  covered  are  visible  on  the  horizon,  apparently  floating  in  the  air  ; being  seen  through 
the  medium  of  an  atmoiphere  charged  with  watery  vapours,  that  are  raised  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
climate  from  a humid  soil.  **  Up  the  Orinoco,"  says  the  lively  author  of  Campaign t and  Cruises  m 
America,  “ the  scenery  is  strikingly  beautiful ; and,  when  viewed  from  a ship’s  deck  a*  she  glides  slowly  alone 
the  smooth  water,  presents  a magnificent  moving  panorama.  The  banks  on  each  side  are  covered  with  imner. 
vious  forest#  of  majestic  tree#,  chained  to  each  other,  as  it  were,  by  the  Bcjuco  or  gigantic  creeping  plant  of 
South  America,  which  grows  to  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  cable.  These  ancient  trees,  when  derated 
through  length  of  years  ^for  the  axe  of  the  woodsman  has  never  yet  resounded  in  these  wilds > are  sup- 
ported upright  by  these  enormous  plants,  which  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  the  huge  water  snakes  that 
lurk  in  the  swamp#  beneath.  There  are  many  other  parasitical  plants  which  bear  flowers  of  various  brill,  ml 
colours,  forming  festoons  on  the  trees  to  which  they  cling.  Among  the  branches,  monkeys  of  every  dewrrin. 
lion  gambol  and  follow  the  vessel,  springing  from  tree  to  tree  by  means  of  the  Bejueo,  which  has  obtained, 
from  this  circumstance,  it*  Indian  name  of  monkey’s  ladder.  The  most  conspicuous  among  this  mischievous 
tribe  is  the  araguato,  a large  red  monkey,  always  seen  in  herds  the  young  ones  clinging  to  their  mother's 
shoulders.  These  are  very  destructive  among  the  plantations,  where  they  pull  up  and  destroy  more  roots  and 
fruit  than  they  **at  or  carry  away.  Their  howling  during  the  night  is  much  louder  than  could  be  considered 
possible,  considering  the  size  of  the  animal  The  noise  they  make  may  be  easily  fancied  to  proceed  from 
panther#,  or  other  large  beasts  of  prey.  Thi#  is  so  much  the  case,  that  three  English  soldiers,  who  had 
deserted  tram  Angostura,  were  #o  terrified  by  the  noises  made  by  these  animals  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
that  they  hailed  the  boat*  in  which  the  other  troops  were,  and  begged  to  be  taken  on  board,  declaring  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  tigers.  Parrot#  and  macaw#,  with  toucan#  and  other  birds  of  beautiful  plumage 
complete  this  splendid  picture,  and  fill  the  air  with  their  discordant  screams,  to  which  the  metallic  note  of  the 
darra  or  bell-bird,  responds  at  measured  Interval#  ; at  one  moment  sounding  close  to  the  car  and  the  next, 
dying  away  in  the  distance.  Up  the  small  creek#,  which  are  completely  embowered  by  magnificent  ever! 
greens,  are  seen  pelicans,  spoonbill#,  and  garzon#,  or  gigantic  cranes,  all  busily  employed  in  fishing.  \Vh«» 
to  thi*  is  added  the  occasional  appearance  of  that  tyrant  of  the  stream,  the  alligator,  floating  in  eonsrsw 
superiority  among  the  bulky  manat  it  and  the  more  agile  ton  in  o#,  which  are  incessantly  rising  and  blowing  is 
shoal*,  the  scene  may  he  somewhat  imagined,  but  cannot  be  adequately  described." 

6158.  Among  the  many  medicinal  and  poisonous  plant*  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  one  of  the 
roost  Singular  is  a specie*  of  Bcjuco,  which,  when  properly  administered,  prove#  a powerful  preservative  from 
the  effects  attending  the  bite  of  every  description  of  poisonous  serpents.  It  even  aptwara  to  deprive  these 
reptiles  either  of  the  power  or  inclination  to  use  their  fang*.  Some  of  the  leaves  ami  small  branches  are 

Coded,  and  applied  In  this  state  as  a cataplasm  to  both  ahns;  the  skin  having  been  prrriouslv  scarified 
ly  above  the  elbow*.  This  species  of  inoculation  Is  repeated  at  stated  interval* ; the  Juice  of  the  bru-d 
plant,  diluted  with  water,  being r also .occasionally  drunk.  Several  soldiers,  belonging  to  General  ZcdrfiVs 
division  of  the  patriot  army,  had  undergone  this  treatment,  and  frequently  found  the  advantage  the#  thus 
bAd  acquired.  ITtey  were  thereby  enabled  to  take  shelter  in  deserted  huts,  which  others  dared  not  enter  tos 
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fear  or  the  makes  always  lurking  In  such  places ; although  those  men  could  bring  them  out  in  their  hands 
without  sustaining  any  injury.  No  deception  was  practised,  nor  any  reward  asked  or  expected,  for  exhibiting 
their  skill  in  destroying  these  reptiles.  The  Zarsaparilla  grows  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in  great  abund- 
ance. Some  of  the  creeks  are  so  fUU  of  it,  that  the  natives  come  to  them  for  league*  around,  to  bathe,  and 
drink  the  water,  which  they  assert  to  be  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  the  plant  to  effect  cures 
in  many  obstinate  chronic  complaints. 

6159.  Among  tht  splendid  parasitic  orchideous  plants,  which  invest  the  living  as  well  os  the  dead  trunks  of 
the  forest  trees  with  verdure  and  blossoms  not  their  own,  is  the  Vanilla  (V.  aromalka)  (Jig.  1012.) ; the  fruit  of 
- jqi  which  is  so  well  known  for  its  very  tweet  and  balsamic  odour,  and 

s' ft  A £5  its  warm,  pungent,  and  highly  agreeable  taste.  A volatile  and 

V ,/  i \ l*V  fr'l  odoriferous  oil  is  extracted  from  it,  which  both  water  and  alcohol 

Offs#  * |VM  take  up.  Three  kinds  of  vanilla  are  distinguished  In  commerce,  the 

IjV \ ; f 1 ! f.  “ji  Poropona  or  Bova,  which  has  very  th  ick,  swollen,  and  strong-scented 

ijw//  "V  t l\'fi  pods:  the  Vanilla  de  Ley,  or  legitimate  vanilla,  which  is  the  best, 

, i\'  and  has  slender  and  very  fragrant  pods,  of  a deep  rich  brown. 

/T  U ' neither  black  nor  red,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  gummy  : of  this  kind 

V it  is  requisite  that  the  packet  of  fifty  should  weigh  at  least  five 
\f  \ "\i  v*  t I ounces,  that  which  carries  down  eight  ounces  being  considered 

» sobre  buena,  or  superexcellenL  The  fragrant  scent  of  this  latter 

I kind  produces  an  intoxicating  or  drowsy  efffect : the  fresh  pod  being 
Y/i/ffttr/Z  ask WA  I filled  with  an  oily  fluid,  replete  with  innumerable  small  black  seeds. 

/ Wam/Ji  ’\A  v ' T Tho  third  sort  is  called  Bastard  Vanilla,  and  is  the  worst  of  alL  It 


is  probable  that  all  the  kinds  are  but  varieties,  arising  from  soil, 
culture,  degree  of  maturity,  and  perhaps  mode  of  preparation. 
According  to  Aublet,  the  following  is  the  process  to  which  the 


W , Wp  inhabitants  of  Guiana  subject  the  vanilla  : — When  a dozen  or 

iffi, : VN  ^ more  pods  are  gathered,  they  string  them  as  quickly  a*  possible 

t \ near  tne  peduncle,  and  bleach  them  instantaneously,  by  dipping 

Jl.jp  s**£*^\^  Y them  into  boiling  water.  Then  they  arc  hung  up  in  the  open  air 

Y\T  fir  Vx  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  following  day  smeared  with  oil,  to  pro- 

\ ' vent  their  shrinking  or  drying  too  last.  It  Is  necessary,  also,  to 

bind  them  round  with  an  oiled  thread,  that  the  pods  may  not 
vakilla  AooMArtcA.  split  open.  While  hanging  up,  the  superabundant  viscous  fluid 

Dow.  from  the  point  which  la  downwatda,  and  theyloae  their  cUmmlnOM.  «nd  becom*  brown,  wrinkled,  .oft, 
and  ahrunk  to  ^quarter  of  their  former  me.  In  Ona  atate  they  are  rubbed  with  oily  hand,  and  depoiiled  in  a 
earniahed  pot,  to  keep  them  fteah  In  the  torrid  nortt  of  America,  it  were i moat  eaay  to  cultivate  vanilla,  and 
to  produce  much  larger  quantum  than  are  now  obtainable ; but  the  Inhabitant,  only  coliret  auch  frult  a.  it 
found  on  the  wild  plant.,  which  are  confined  to  the  ahorw  of  creek,  and  other  awarnpy  »pota  liabletooccaaional 
inundation.  There,  the  ranilla  twinee over  the  atema  of  the  mangrove,  and  dower,  in  the  month  of  May,  bear- 
In*  ita  fruit  in  September.  The  use  of  vanilla  ahould  be  confined  to  persons  ol  feeble  conalttutlona ; it.  heating 
and  irritable  nuaiiiiM  would  render  it  dangeroua  to  auch  at  are  liable  to  fererlah.  inflammatory,  or  cutaneoua 
aymptoma  It  ia  used  In  cakea,  lemonade,  aherhet,  and  ice ; but  eapecUlly  for  giving  a flavour  to  chocolate. 

6160.  Cayenne  Pepper  ia  the  fruit  of  Capaicum  annuum. 

6161.  The  Bha  Orellana,  or  Aniotta,  which  yield,  the  dye  with  which  chccaea  arc  coloured  red,  amrea  to 
the  stature  of  a large  tree  In  Guiana. 

6162.  Quassia,  that  intensely  bitter  drug,  is  the  wood  of  Quassia  amara. 

6163.  The  Cannon-ball  Tree  {Couroupita  guianensis ) is  a striking  pU.nl,  an  InhaWtant  of  Guiana,  remarkable 
fcw  the  aiae  and  beauty  of  ita  bloaaama  and  fbr  the  magnitude  of  its  fruit  The  tree  grow,  to  50  or  Ol 
foot  high,  covered  with  foliage  that  la  mired  with  raceme,  of  flowcia,  remetlmM  containing  a hundred 
highly  (Vagrant  bloaaonu,  of  a lorely  crilmon  red  cnlnur.  .ucceeded  by  enormou.  ftuila  The  fallen  shell, 
or  hii.k.  that  .trcwtbe  ground,  .o  nearly  resemble  » cannon  ball,  that  one  might  emily  imagine  a corn- 
pany  of  artillery  had  bivouacked  In  Ita  .hade.  If  wc  may 'treat  In  the  poetic  language  of  M.  pfreourtha, 
/tore  Pittomqne  el  MUicaleiet  AntiUe,,  the  noire  theac  ftulU  make  In  falling  afford,  anjdditional  remm 
for  the  name™  Beneath  a pure  and  dueling  aky,"  «y.  he,  « gracefulnem  a ever  united  to  thcmMnifi- 
cence  of  nature  ; there  the  hidden  atremn.  only  rereal i their  prwence  in  gentle  mutmura,  or  by  the  .livery 
light  that  they  caat  upon  the  rock*,  or  tho  soft  reund  with  which  they  trickle  through  tlm  grata,  or  the 
increased  verdure  with  which  they  endow  the  plant.  But  when  the  alienee  of  nature  la  broken  bjMdmw 
violent  hurricane,  which  too  often.  In  the  torrid  aone,  blut  all  the  hope,  of  the  cultivator,  you  may  hear  the 
report  of  the  fruit,  of  the  cannonball  tree,  whore  bursting  produce,  an  oft-repeated  echo,  and  rreemb lea i the 
rolling  Areofadiacharge  of  artillery.*'  Tl.e  ahell  i.  uaed  inSouth  America  for  dome,  tic juiyoww.  re  the  calabMh. 
The  idilp  contain,  .u£r,  gum,  malic,  citric,  and  Urtaric  acid.,  and  a employed  foij^yefrmhng  drink  in 
feven ; but  in  the  perfectly  ripe  atate,  it  exceed.  whaU-ver  la  filthy,  atinking,  and  abominable  in  nature , jet  the 
acent  ia  remarkably  vinoui,  and  m permanent,  that  our  late  friend,  the  Reverend  Lanadown  OuiMing,  onea- 
aminlng  «ome  portiona  of  the  fruit  that  had  been  preacrvtd  In  rum  two  or  three  yearn,  found  the  " 

of  the  Sant  ao  atrong,  as  to  render  the  apartment  almost  iruunporUble.  InsecU  revel  in  thia  filthy  and  dnguaU 
ing  pulp  Beetlea  and  earwig,  feed  upon  it : while  the  formica,  find  .heller  in  the  hollow  of  the  ihella. 

6M.  Among  the  palm,  the  M.nlcot  Palm  and  the  Cokarlta  are  the  mat  celebrated. 

6165.  Oft*i  different  kind,  of  Yarn,  which  arc  rultivatcd  in  moat  tr^rel  counttltw.  though  ®n!j  “f'S" 

of  interiropii  al  India,  we  .hall  apeak  more  ftilly  when  wc  come  to  treat  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
South  Sea  islands,  where  they  form  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  to  the  „ . Th«>re 

6166.  Batatas,  or  sweet  Potatoes,  are  the  fleshy,  spindle-shaped  roots  of  a Consolvului i (C  Batatas^  There 

are  several  varieties,  the  culture  being  easy,  and  the  plant  bearing  Batata*  at  all  seasons  of 'the  year,  ,PV> 
Into  the  ground  in  February  being  fit  for  use  from  June  to  March  of  the  fol  owing  yesr  In  the 
France,  the  Convolvulus  Batatas  is  cultivated  In  the  open  air,  In  a warm  situation  fomw 

is  requisite  for  Its  growth.in  more  northern  countries.  This  root  is  nouruhingand  of  easy  > •»«  wro* 
a staple  article  of  food  in  many  part*  of  South  America,  especially  Guiana.  There  are  variou*  modes  of  cook 
ing  it,  cither  made  into  cakes,  bmlcd,  or  baked ; but  the  best  way  for  preserving  Its  jnuine  flavotn ^s  to  steam 
the  roots  or  to  bake  them  under  the  ashes.  This  is  the  kind  of  potato  U alluded  to  by  SI  a pe  » 

as  possessing  stimulating  properties  (in  his  comedy  of  thc  Mtrrry  H ivrs  qf  H 

Solon  um  tuterosum,  which  was  unknown  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  great  ^ n.^nhol 

contain  a great  deal  of  saccharine  matter,  and  when  submitted  to  the  process  of  distillation,  aflbrd 
of  which  many  of  the  South  American  nations  are  but  too  fond.  The  foliage  Is  much  relished  by  cattle , and 
cows  that  arc  fed  upon  it  yield  an  increased  and  improved  quantity  orro«K.  ^ - 

6167  Cassava  bread  i*  nowhere,  perhaps,  more  abundantly  prepared  than  in  Guiana.  It  isproduced  from 
the  root  of  the  Jatropha  Msnihot  (jfc  1U13L),  and  in  the  following  manner:  - Jj  u? 

or  wooden  graters,  fixed  on  benches,  behind  which  the  women  employed  tn  msking  It  ‘n.hr°w*  ^ 
sufficient  quantity  having  been  rasped  for  one  time  (as  the  would  r^jS> 


dlSini.hlng  1 ito  capicity,  .nd  .q,ire.ing  out  tho  juicr  Whon  all  the  fluid  i.  “‘'.."UTrSkrf 

emptied  of  their  content,  on  raw  hidi-.,  laid  In  the  tun,  whet^he  coarre  Boar  a^  toi»  It  U thenbrted 
on  amooth  platea,  made  of  dry  ctay,  with  a alow  fire  below.  Thlt  ia  the  moat 

The  coarre  flour  It  laid  perfoctly  dry  on  the  hot  platea,  where  the  women,  with  a dexterity  only  to  he 
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acquired  by  practice,  spread  it  out  in  a round  and  very  thin  layer,  nearly  the  si*e  of  the  plate  it  is  laid 
on.  This  they  do,  merely  with  a piece  of  calabash,  which  they  keep 
In  constant  motion ; pressing  gently  every  part  of  the  surface,  until  th« 
heat  has  united  the  meal  Into  a cake,  without  In  the  least  altering  its 
colour  or  scorching  it  Their  method  of  turning  a cassava  cake  of 
that  sire  resembles  sleight  of  hand  ; for  they  effort  it  with  two  piecH 
of  split  cane,  without  breaking  it,  though  scarcely  so  thick  as  a dollar, 
and  only  a*  yet  half  cemented  together,  and  of  a substance  always 
brittle,  especially  when  warmed.  This  bread  is  very  nourishing  and 
will  melt  to  a jelly  in  a liquid ; but  it  is  dangerous  if  eaten  in  any 
quantity  when  dry,  as  it  swells,  on  being  moistened,  to  many  times  iU 
original  bulk.  It  will  keep  good  for  any  length  of  time.  If  preserved 
in  a dry  place.  The  expressed  juice  deposits,  after  standing  for  soin* 
time,  a One  white  starch,  which,  when  made  into  jelly,  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  prepared  from  the  arrow-root 
6168.  H'hen  it  it  considered  that  the  Jatropha  Manihot  belongs  to  a 
highly  poisonous  tribe,  and  is  Itself  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the 
species,  it  cannot  but  excite  astonishment  to  find  that  it  yet  yields  so 
abundant  a Hour,  rendered  innocent  by  the  art  of  man,  and  affording 
nourishment  to  many  thousands  in  South  America.  Even  in  our  own 
country  it  is  largely  Imported  and  served  up  at  table,  under  the  name 
of  Tapioca.  Such  is  tnc  poisonous  nature  of  the  juice  of  Manioc, 
that  it  sometimes  occasions  death  in  a few  minutes ; and  thus  many 
of  the  unhappy  Indians  destroyed  their  Spanish  persecutor*  A 
t*rsowi  majrnot.  Surinam  physician  administered  It,  by  way  oi  experiment,  to  dogs  and 

cats,  who  died  after  twenty-five  minutes  of  dreadful  agony.  Dissection  proved  that  it  operated  by  means  of 
the  nervous  system  alone,  an  opinion  confirmed  by  thirty-six  drop*  being  afterwards  given  to  a criminal. 
These  had  scarcely  reached  the  stomach  when  such  torments  and  convulsions  ensued,  that  the  man  expired  in 
six  minutes:  three  hours  afterwards  the  body  was  opened,  when  the  stomach  was  found  shrunk  to  half  its 
natural  site ; so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  fatal  principle  resides  in  a volatile  substance,  which  may  be 
dissipated  by  heat,  as  indeed  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  mode  of  preparing  the  root  for  food.  The  root  of 
manioc  is  also  the  basis  of  several  fermented  liquors,  and  the  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten.  An  acre  of  ground 
planted  with  the  Jatropha  Manihot  yields  nourishment  to  more  persons  than  six  acres  cultivated  with  wheat. 

6169  A delicate  aromatic  seed  is  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Tonquin  Bean.  This  is  the  seed 

of  Ihpterix  odorata.  _ _ .... 

6170  Among  the  numerous  interesting  plants  of  Colombia,  two  arc  especially  deserving  of  notice;  the 
Cow  Tree  and  the  Arracacha.  The  first  of  these  [Ga/acrodmdron  utile  of  Humboldt;  is  almost  coo  fined 
to  the  coast  Cordillera  near  the  Lake  of  Maracayba  Humboldt  had  often  heard  of  this  tree,  and  been 
assured  that  the  negroes  on  the  farm,  who  drank  plentifully  of  this  vegetable  milk,  regarded  it  as  whole- 
some : but  to  acrid  and  poisonous  are  all  other  lactescent  trees,  that  nothing  but  experience  convinced 
him  that  the  virtues  of  the  Palo  de  Vaca  are  not  exaggerated.  The  tree  is  handsome,  with  the  general 
aspect  of  the  Star  Apple  ( Chrytopht/llum  Camito).  When  incisions  are  made  in  the  trunk,  an  abundant* 
gummy  and  thick  milk  exudes,  which  diflUscs  a pleasant  balsamic  smell.  Humboldt  drank  a Urge  quantity 
of  this  milk,  night  and  morning,  without  experiencing  any  disagreeable  effect,  the  tenacity  of  the  fluid  being 
the  only  thing  that  was  unpleasant  The  negroes  soak  their  Maize  or  Cassava  bread  in  it ; and  give  the 
name  of  cheese  to  the  curdy,  tough,  membranaceous  substance  which  collects  on  the  surface,  after  some  days' 
exposure  to  the  air.  Humboldt  says*:  — “ Among  the  many  curious  phenomena  that  1 beheld  during  my 
journey,  there  ws*  hardly  any  that  struck  my  imagination  so  forcibly  as  the  Cow  Tree.  Every  thing  con- 
nected with  milk  and  with  farinaceous  food  Inspires  us  with  interest,  and  reminds  us  of  our  helpless  infancy. 
Ancient  and  modern  nations  have  felt  a religious  veneration  for  grain  ; and  milk  seems  exclusively  an  animal 
production.  Such  being  our  first  impressions,  the  surprise  that  seizes  the  mind  at  the  sight  of  such  a tree  I* 
but  natural.  It  grows  on  the  rocky  side  of  a mountain,  scarcely  insinuating  its  roots  in  the  stone.  Per 
many  months,  not  a shower  of  rain  falls  on  its  dry  ami  coriaceous  leaves,  the  branches  seem  dry  and  dead  ; 
but  pierce  the  trunk,  and  a sweet  and  nourishing  milk  flow*  At  sunrise,  this  vegetable  source  is  most 
abundant ; then  the  blacks  and  native  people  hurry  from  all  parts,  provided  with  jugs,  to  catch  the  milk, 
which  turns  yellow  and  thick  on  the  surface.  Some  drink  it  on  the  spot,  and  others  carry  it  to  their  children, 
till  one  might  fancy  that  a cowherd  was  distributing  to  his  family  the  milk  of  the  flock.” 

6171.  From  this  extraordinary  fluid,  Dr.  Thomson,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  has  extracted  a new  substance, 
which  he  calls  Galactine. 

6172.  The  Arracacha  ! A rr acacia  csculcnta.  Rot  Magazine,  L S092.)  is  a productive  and  hardy  root,  grateful 
to  the  jialate,  and  of  easy  digestion.  It  U peculiar  to  the  hilly  country,  and  is  particularly  cultivated  near  the 
city  or  Santa  Ff,  where  it  is  planted  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes,  to  which  it  is  preferred.  resctnbliDg,  ta 
shape  and  taste,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  The  natives  frequently  use  it,  together  with  maize,  for  making 
that  celebrated  Indian  beverage  called  cMca , which  is  commonly  drunk  by  the  mountaineers.  Ihe  roots  are 
irregularly  shaped,  and  adhere  in  clusters  to  the  original  plant  The  culture  of  the  Arracacha  net  has 
lately  been  extended  to  Jamaica,  the  climate  of  which  seems  perfectly  suited  to  U*  nature.  The  soil  wbkk 
suits  yams  appears  equally  adapted  to  the  Arracacha. 

Sdxsect.  3.  Zoology . 

6173.  The  Zoology  of  Brazil  is  of  such  a nature,  that  we  know  not  how  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  magnificence  or  its  richness.  Yet,  if  we  view  it  in  reference  to  that  of 
any  other  region  of  equal  extent,  it  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  splendid  in  the  world. 
This  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  New  World,  but  more  particularly  of  its  intertropical  regions,  has  been  the  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  of  all  who  have  visited  its  shores.  But  no  one  has  more  happily 
illustrated,  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  the  probable  causes  of  this  fecundity,  than  the 
celebrated  Humboldt.  “ The  narrowness,”  observes  this  accomplished  traveller,  **  of  this 
variously  indented  continent,  its  great  extension  towards  the  icy  pole,  the  wide  ocean  over 
which  the  tropical  winds  blow,  the  flatness  of  the  eastern  coasts,  the  currents  of  cold  sea- 
water which  flow  northwards  from  the  Terra  del  Fuego  towards  Peru  ; the  number  of 
mountains,  the  sources  of  countless  springs,  and  whose  snow-clad  summits  tower  alwve  the 
clouds ; the  abundance  of  large  streams,  which,  after  many  windings,  always  seek  the 
remotest  coast ; deserts  without  (naked)  sand,  therefore  the  less  heated  ; impenetrable 
forests  which  cover  the  well-watered  plains  near  the  equator,  and  which  in  the  interior  of 
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the  country,  where  the  mountains  and  the  water  are  most  remote,  exhale  immense  masses 
of  imbibed  or  self-producing  water : all  these  circumstances  give  to  the  flat  portion  of 
America  a climate  which,  by  its  moisture  and  coolness,  forms  a surprising  contrast  with  that 
of  Africa.  To  these  causes  are  to  be  ascribed  that  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  vegetation, 
that  exuberant  foliage,  which  forms  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  New  Continent.” 

6174.  In  applying  then  philosophic  observations  to  Brazil,  tome  modifications  must  be  made,  and  some 
exceptions  pointed  out  Two  years  spent  In  traversing  these  enchanting  regions,  and  exploring  their 
soological  treasures,  enable  us  to  state  the  following  particulars  from  personal  observation.  Vegetation, 
Indeed,  covers  every  portion  of  this  immense  empire,  but  in  very  different  degrees,  and  with  some  remarkable 
modifications.  A stupendous  range  of  virgin  forests  may  be  said  to  extend  from  one  extremity  of  Brazil  to  the 
other,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  forming  a magnificent  belt  between  that  and  the  interior  : here 
the  soil  is  uncommonly  rich,  being  principally  vegetable  mould,  or  a fat  red  loam.  In  these  virgin  forests 
vegetation  attains  its  greatest  luxuriance : they  produce  all  the  large  timber  trees ; and  the  ground,  when 
cleared  for  cultivation,  gives  an  amazing  increase.  But  no  sooner  docs  the  traveller  pass  beyond  these  limits 
than  he  meets  with  a totally  different  country.  The  Scrtam  districts  then  commence;  a name  indiscrimi- 
nately applied  by  the  Brazilians  to  all  inland  parts  situated  beyond  the  virgin  forests  of  the  coast ; neverthe- 
less, the  natives  give  more  accurate  distinctions  to  the  different  features  of  the  interior.  The  names  of  Campo 
and  Tabulara  are  applied  to  those  extensive  and  somewhat  elevated  plains  which  are  covered  with  coarse  grass, 
or  interspersed,  like  a park,  at  short  distances,  with  low  and  often  stunted  evergreens.  Clear  of  underwood 
and  open  to  the  traveller  In  every  direction,  these  plains  are  frequently  broken  by  narrow  valleys,  or  gentle 
hollows,  where  the  tree*  become  rather  higher  and  acquire  a more  flourishing  growth,  thus  forming  woods  ; 
yet  they  are  so  matted  with  an  underwood  of  cacti,  bromclia?,  and  other  spiny  shrubs  and  plants,  as  to  be  almost 
impassable  to  any  but  the  hunter.  These  dry  woods  are  termed  Catingas.  The  general  character  of  the  soil  in  all 
these  situation*  is  more  or  less  sandy,  and,  although  never  destitute  of  verdure,  the  vegetation  can  scarcely  be 
called  luxuriant,  particularly  when  compared  to  that  of  the  coast  and  the  majestic  virgin  forests  which  border 
its  shores.  These  observations  are  not.  of  course,  applicable  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  mines,  but  arc 
descriptive,  with  little  variation,  of  all  those  provinces  north  of  Minas  Geraes.  It  is  this  diversity  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country  which  so  naturally  influences  the  distribution  of  its  animals  as  well  as  its  vegetables. 
Tnc  number  and  variety  of  insects  towards  the  coast  is  inconceivable ; moisture  and  shade,  with  rich  and 
soft  vegetable  juices,  seem  essential  to  numerous  tribes  ; but  on  the  campos  and  tabularas,  and  in  the  catinga 
woods,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  hot,  water  scarce,  and  the  foliage  harsh  and  stunted,  insects  really  appear  to 
be  scarce ; for  the  traveller  may  journey  onwards  for  hours,  without  being  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
butterfly.  The  birds,  indeed,  are  much  more  numerous,  particularly  those  of  the  Tanagcr  family,  as  these 
derive  their  principal  food  from  the  small  fruits  and  berries  which  the  catinga  trees  produce  in  abundance. 
But  we  must  no  longer  dwell  on  these  general  peculiarities,  however  interesting,  but  proceed  to  a rapid 
sketch  of  those  tribes  most  remarkable  in  the  zoology  of  Brazil 

^ 6175.  Among  the  Quadrupeds,  we  are  struck  with  the  number  and  variety  of  Monkeys  and  Bats.  The  satyr- 
like Apes  and  Baboons  of  the  Old  World  far  exceed  in  size  any  of  their  tribe  yet  discovered  in  America ; 
neither  are  the  genera  of  this  continent  similar  to  those  of  Africa  or  of  India ; all  have  tails,  but  are  without 
cheek  pouches  or  naked  callosities  on  their  buttocks.  The  Howling  Monkeys  {Mycetes  111.)  live  In  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  virgin  forests,  and  are  heard  morning  and  evening  sending  forth  such  tremendous  and  frightful 
howls,  as  to  impress  the  listener  with  the  idea  of  the  sound  proceeding  from  some  gigantic  and  ferocious 
animal  The.  Ursine  Howling  Monkey  (Jf.  ursma  Humb.)  is  of  this  description,  and  although  small, 
its  voice,  louder  than  that  of  a bear,  is  perfectly  terrific.  Monkeys  are  only  abundant  in  the  virgin  forests: 


they  live  entirely  among  the  loftiest  trees ; and  their  tails,  being  prehensile,  give  them  an  additional  facility 
in  leaping  and  jumping  from  branch  to  branch  with  the  most  perfect  ease.  No 
are  described  as  natives  of  Brazil  and  the  regions  adjacent 


6176.  The  Bats  are  surprisingly  numerous ; and  are,  no  doubt,  powerful  instruments  to  keep  within  due 
limits  the  myriads  of  flying  inserts:  some,  however,  live  almost  entirely  upon  fruits,  while  others.  like  the 
deadly  vampire  of  the  East,  enter  the  cattle  stables,  and  even  the  huts  of  men,  and  suck  the  blood  of  both. 
We  have  more  than  once  had  a horse  or  mule  so  much  weakened  by  these  animals  during  the  night,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  travelling. 

61/7.  The  ferocious  Quadrupeds  are  mostly  small,  and,  although  of  many  species,  they  appear  to  be  few  in 
number,  and  are  fearfbl  of  man.  The  largest  are  the  Puma  and  the  Jaguar,  the  last  being  a most  formidable 
animal  There  are,  besides,  several  small  and  elegantly  marked  Tiger  Cats;  but  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Panther, 
Hyaena,  and  the  whole  list  of  savage  quadrupeds  so  common  in  Africa  or  in  India,  are  totally  unknown 
in  the  New  World. 

6176.  The  Puma  [P.  concolor)  may  be  said  to  represent  the  Lion  in  the  New  World ; like  that,  it  is  large 
and  uniformly  yellow,  but  without  a mane  or  tufted  taiL  It  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  two  and  a half  high. 
Azara  informs  us  that  it  climbs  trees  with  the  greatest  ease,  although  it  generally  lives  in  the  forests,  and 
lies  concealed  in  underwood  In  its  wild  state,  it  never  attacks  man  ; and  when  in  confinement  becomes  as 
gentle  as  a dog.  Whether  this  Paraguay  species  is  the  same  as  the  Puma  mentioned  by  Major  Smith, 
(Grif.  Cuv.  2438.)  is  not  quite  clear. 

6179.  The  Jaguar  (F.  onca  L)  is  not  unlike  the  American  panther  : they  are  solitary  animals,  inhabiting 
thick  virrin  forests.  They  attack  cows,  and  even  bulls  of  four  years  old,  but  are  especially  enemies  to 
horses.  It  will.  Indeed,  not  attack  man,  unless  pressed  by  hunger ; but  this  is  no  security  to  the  traveller,  as 
Azara  mentions  an  instance  of  two  men  who  were  seized  and  carried  away  by  these  animals  when  sitting 
before  a large  fire.  There  are  two  races,  the  one  larger  than  the  other,  but  both  are  fierce  and  untameable. 
The  Tapir  and  different  species  of  Sloth  are  well  known  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  and  have  been 
repeatedly  described.  The  Armadillos  likewise  belong  to  this  continent  Travellers  mention  small  deer; 
while  numerous  Cavys,  Squirrels,  and  lesser  quadrupeds,  abound.  Horses  and  mules  are  the  only  beasts  ot 
burden,  and  sheep  are  almost  unknown. 

6180.  The  ornithological  features  qf  Brazil  have  already  been  noticed ; and,  in  regard  to  species,  it  may  safely 
be  pronounced  the  richest  in  the  whole  world.  Not  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  empire  has  been  yet 
explored;  yet  upwsrdsof  500 different  birds  have  been  already  discovered,  and  new  objects  are  continually 
enriching  our  museums.  To  enumerate  these  would  be  tedious,  even  were  it  possible ; but  a few  general 
particulars  will  not  be  misplaced. 

6181.  The  Rapacious  Birds  are  not  proportionably  numerous.  Large  Black  Vultures  are  every  where  seen 
perfectly  tame,  and  sitting  on  trees  by  the  way  side,  ready  to  devour  oflkl  or  any  dead  animal  substance. 
They  appear  of  a different  species  to  the  turkey  buzzard  and  black  vulture  of  the  United  States.  The  King 
Vulture  (V.  papa  L.)  is  nearly  of  the  same  size,  but  is  much  more  rare,  and  is  remarkably  elegant  in  Its 
plumage.  The  forests  of  Guiana,  ParA,  and  other  parts  of  Brazil,  shelter  the  Aquila  destructor,  or  Great 
Destroying  Eagle,  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  ferocious  of  birds.  It  considerably  surpasses  in  size 
the  golden  eagle  of  Europe,  measuring  near  three  feet  long;  the  back  and  upper  plumage  is  black,  the 
under  greyish  white,  and  on  the  hind  head  is  a semicircular  crest  of  feathers,  which  is  erected  at  pleasure. 
It  flies  with  majestic  rapidity,  and  preys  only  upon  the  larger  quadrupeds,  as  deer,  sloths,  monkeys,  & c., 
pursuing  them  indiscriminately,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces  by  its  enormous  talons.  In  contrast  to  this 
formidable  bird  of  prey  is  a little  owl,  not  much  bigger  than  a sparrow,  a ;>air  of  which  were  the  first  birds 
we  shot  after  landing  in  South  America.  The  Caracara,  or  Brazilian  Crested  Ea«le,  we  have  recently  Illus- 
trated ( Zoological  Illustrations , PI.  2.',  and  many  other  buzzards  occur  towards  Paraguay. 

6182.  The  extensive  order  of  Perching  Birds  offers  numerous  tribes  conspicuous  fbr  their  beauty,  their 
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aplendour,  or  their  singularity.  The  Tyrant  Flycatcher*  ( Tyrannnur  Sw.)  are  seen  in  all  the  i 
perched  on  the  surrounding  branches,  and  perpetually  on  the  watch  for  insect*.  The  Water-chats  ( fhmb. 
lime  Sw  ' run  along  the  *»de*  of  the  river*  and  lagoons  bent  on  the  same  pursuit,  and  perpetually  wagging 
their  tail*.  In  the  damp  and  thick  virgin  forest*  reside  small  troop*  of 
tho«e  elegant  little  birds,  the  Manakin*  ( Piptm.r  Sw.),  varied  with  black, 
golden,  and  azure  blue,  seeking  the  soft  berries  of  the  Mclastonur  and  other 
similar  shrubs.  The  Trogons  ( Trogonm* r Sw.),  Motmots  (Prromiti  III),  and 
. PufT-birds,  seek  the  most  sombre  shades  : the  Ant  thrushes  f htyvthersn*  Sw.) 
and  the  Bush  Shrikes  ( Thamnopholisur  Sw.)  are  more  frequent  in  the  eatings 
woods  ; while  perched  upon  the  higher  tree*  are  seen  flocks  of  Toucans 
( Ramphastniir  Sw.).  The  KruiUcatcrs  arc  heard  morning  and  evening  from 
the  same  situations  ; and  one,  called  the  Araponga,  Blacksmith,  or  BrlUxrd 
(fig.  1014.',  uttering  a loud  note  like  the  noise  of  a hammer  upon  the  anvil. 
On  proceeding  more  inland,  different  tribes  and  new  species  await  the  tra. 
veUcr.  The  Chatterers  ( Ampcltmr  8w.)#  Woodpeckers  ( Pician * Sw.),  and 
Trce-crerjjcrs  (Certhiana  Sw.)  frequent  the  eatings  woods,  the  former  to  feed 
upon  berries,  the  latter  to  search  for  insects  on  the  stems  Innumerable 
Tanagers,  with  flocks  of  variously  coloured  Parrakcet*.  occur  in  the  tabu lara 
woods,  and  on  the  lest  naked  campos  ; while  the  palms,  common  to  these 
districts,  are  frequented  by  splendid  Mackaws,  which  crack  the  stooe-like 
nuts  with  perfect  facility. 

61  SI  Humming-birds  are  to  be  seen  wherever  a tree  is  In  full  blosaom, 
darting  about  from  flower  to  flower,  among  splendid  butterflies  often  much 
larger  than  themselves. 

6134.  The  Water  Ttirdt,  along  the  swampy  coast*  of  Para  and  in  *ome  other  part*,  are  abundant ; but  these 
tribe*,  upon  the  whole,  are  but  locally  dispersed.  The  splendid  scarlet  Curlew  and  the  red  Flamingo  are 
met  with  near  Para,  in  flock*  of  many  hundred*. 

61X5.  Serpent*  ami  Reptile*  appear  much  less  frequent  than  in 
the  equinoctial  region*  of  Africa.  Alligators  of  a small  slxe  are  often 
seen  husking  on  the  tunny  edge*  of  the  savannahs ; but  others  are 
mentioned  by  travellers  of  a much  larger  «ixe  and  of  more  feroooua 
habit*.  The  Rattlesnake  am  tear*  to  be  unknown,  or  very  rare, 
although  there  arc  other  tnakr*  whose  bite  is  believed  to  he  equally 
venomous : we  must,  however,  olwerve  that  the  Brazilian*  are 
uncommonly  ignorant  in  these  matters,  and  that  we  were  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  paucity  of  these  reptiles  met  with  in  our  daily 
journey*  and  woodland  excursion*.  Many,  however,  are  verv 
beautiful  in  colour.  Boa*  of  a large  size  are  said  to  be  met  with 
on  the  bank*  of  the  great  river*.  The  frogs  in  some  situation*  are 
innumerable,  and  tneir  croaking  is  almost  deafening.  We  well 
reinrmlier  a little  negro  boy  bringing  to  us,  a*  a curiosity  even 
to  the  natives,  a frog  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that  the  little  urchin 
could  scarcely  walk  with  it  in  both  hands:  its  body  was  certainly  bigger  than  the  head  of  an  ordinary 
man.  We  omitted  to  ascertain  the  precise  sj»ecies  {Jig.  1015.). 

6186.  To  enumerate  the  countless  variety  of  Inaecti  would  be 
almost  impossible.  Near  the  virgin  forrsts  they  absolutely  swarm. 
The  diurnal  Butterflies  ( Papilionstt* ),  more  particularly,  are  of  a 
size  and  brilliancy  unrivalled  by  any  in  tbe  whole  world  ; of  these 
gaily  coloured  tribes  we  estimate  that  between  600  and  700  i. 
are  found  in  Brazil  alone.  Some  of  the  lesser  arc  perhaps  the'  i 
brilliant  One,  in  particular,  named  after  the  God  of  Love  (Rap. 


Cupsdn  L.)  < fig.  10160,  has  the  under  wines  embossed  w itb  gold  spot* 
in  such  a wav  a*  to  appear  as  if  liquid  drops  of  that  metal  bad 
fallen  upon  the  wings  and  cooled  without  Injuring  them.  Anta  are 
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a*  numerous  a*  in  \v  estern  Africa ; but  the  scorpions  and  c 
are  small,  rarely  seen,  and  do  not  *|>ncar  to  alarm  the  natives. 
Many  of  the  Beetle  tube  are  rrmarkoblc  for  their  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. and  others  for  the  splendour  of  their  colour*.  The  Great 
Fire-fly  (Faigirra  lanternaria''  (fig.  1017.),  Is  said  to  emit  from  it* 
snout  a light  more  sparkling  than  that  from  a dozen  glow-worm* 
Tin*  fact,  however,  we  have  never  verified,  although  we  frequently 


'Hie  Diamond  Beetle  we  have  before  mentioned  ; but  even  thi*  is  surpassed  in  magni0re««cir 
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found  the  insect.  p 

by  two  others  of  the  same  genus,  peculiar  to  the  more  »«utherti  provinces  towards  St.  ( 

6187.  The  Marine  Shell * of  the  Brazilian  coast  are  re- 
markably few,  the  Cans*  brasiliana  [fig.  1018.)  being 
almost  the  only  example  of  a genus  peculiar  to  thene 
seaa  The  exterior  is  covered  with  an  olive  epidermis  : 
the  interior  is  tinged  with  violet.  Two  new  species  at 
Modiolc  or  Date-muscles  f fig  1019 ) have  recently  been 
brought  from  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  and  the  rare  Valuta  brasi- 
liana of  1-amarck  is  stated  to  have  come  from  thka  mnst. 
Few  bivalve  shells  have  yet  been  found  in  the  large  riven ; 
but  these  arc  different  from  all  the  North  American 
species,  and  may  be  known  by  their  superior  indeaerwen. 
The  grmit  Hyria  lam  , and  it*  various  tubgmerm,  among 
‘ " **ior,  are  all  from 
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also  occur  in  the  forests,  one  of 
length. 
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which  l*  the  Castalia  of  the  same  author,  are 
the  Brazilian  rivers.  Some  very  singular  land 
the  Bulimus  ovalis  (fig.  10S(X),  often  exceeds  four  ioc 
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Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

6188.  The  coast  of  Brasil  was  first  touched  in  1499  by  Vincent  Yane*  Pinzon,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Columbus,  who  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  penetrated  far  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Maranon.  Next  year  it  occurred  unsought  to  Alvarez  Cabral,  while  con- 
ducting a fleet  from  Lisbon  to  the  East  Indies,  then  the  almost  exclusive  object  of  Portu- 
guese ambition.  In  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  came  upon  Porto  Seguro, 
which  then  appeared  to  be  part  of  a large  island.  Cabral  immediately  sent  back  one  of 
his  ships  with  tidings  of  the  discovery ; and  Brazil,  as  it  was  called  from  the  ornamental 
wood  which  appeared  its  most  valuable  commodity,  was  speedily  colonised.  As  it  seemed, 
however,  to  yield  no  other  important  article,  and  as  the  ground  could  be  kept  only  by 
severe  contests  with  the  savage  natives,  the  progress  of  the  settlement  was  slow,  and  it  was 
long  before  it  could  come  into  any  rivalry  with  those  which  had  been  formed  by  Spain. 

6189.  The  other  European  nation*  did  not  toil  to  dispute  the  poisesainn  of  so  wide  and  open  a coast.  Ville- 
gagnon  carried  over  a body  of  French  Huguenots  to  Rio  Janeiro,  which  was  even  for  a short  time  termed 
Antarctic  France ; and  the.EnglUh  attempted  to  fix  themselves  in  the  north  at  Paraiba : but  the  fierce  and 
determined  attacks  of  the  Portuguese  rooted  up  both  these  establishments.  A more  formidable  effort  was 
made  by  the  Dutch,  after  the  transference  of  Brasil  to  Philip  II.,  with  whom  they  were  at  open  war.  Under 
Prince  Maurice  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  north  of  Brasil,  which  they  held  for  nearly  half 
a century.  But  their  establishment  having  been  too  much  reduced,  and  their  attention  being  engrossed  by 
other  objects,  the  Portuguese,  in  1634,  commenced  a series  of  brisk  attacks,  by  which  they  soon  recovered 
possession  of  the  whole  territory.  After  several  attempts  to  retrieve  their  affairs  both  by  arms  and  negotiation, 
the  Dutch,  in  1661,  were  obliged  to  make  a final  cession  of  Brazil  to  Portugal  The  Brazilians  had  subse- 
quently some  occasional  quarrels  with  the  Spaniards,  especially  in  1762,  when  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres 
took  from  them  the  fortress  of  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  which,  however,  was  restored  at  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1763. 

6190.  The  great  prosperity  qf  this  colony  dates  chiefly  from  the  year  1699.  That  was  the  epoch  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  diamonds , two  brilliant  objects,  which  placed  Brazil  com- 
pletely on  a level  with  the  richest  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  At  the  same  time  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was 
fully  ascertained,  and  some  progress  was  made  in  causing  it  to  yield  the  richest  articles  of  tropical  produce. 

6191.  Thi’  separation  qf  Brazil  from  Portugal  was  first  occasioned  by  events  in  Europe.  Napsleon  having 
sent  Junot,  in  18U7,  with  an  army  to  occupy  Lisbon,  the  Prince  Regent  with  all  his  court  sailed  on  the  26tn 
of  January,  1808,  for  Rio  Janeiro.  Even  after  the  downfall  of  the  French  imperial  power  had  restored  him 
to  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  this  prince,  now  king,  lingered  in  Brazil,  which  seemed  to  be  considered  as 
decidedly  the  most  valuable  of  the  two  portions  of  the  empire  In  1821,  however,  the  constitutional  move, 
ments  in  both  hemispheres  induced  him  to  return  to  Europe,  leaving  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  Regent  of  Brazil 
The  violence  of  the  Portuguese  cortes'  called  upon  the  pnnee  also  to  return,  and  his  endeavour  to  reduce 
Brazil  into  a subordinate  appendage  of  Portugal  drove  the  transatlantic  slate  into  open  resistance  and  decided 
separation.  At  the  king's  death.  Don  Pedro  did  not  attempt  to  follow  up  his  right  of  inheritance  over  both 
kingdoms,  but  contenttxl  himself  with  the  American  share.  In  consequence  of  internal  disturbances, 
however,  he  has  since  been  obliged  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  bis  infant  son. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography, 

6192.  The  constitution  of  Brazil  is  ostensibly  a limited  monarchy,  on  the  model  of  the  British,  except  that 
there  is  no  hereditary  house ; the  senate,  as  well  as  representatives,  being  elected  by  the  people,  with  some 
concurrence  of  the  sovereign.  There  is,  however,  a great  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  measures  of  any  general 
and  central  administration  over  to  wide  an  extent  or  country,  and  over  provinces  so  deeply  imbued  with  a 
local  spirit  The  northern  districts,  in  particular,  have  made  vigorous  attempts  and  still  cherish  the  wish  to 
form  a separate  and  republican  government,  on  the  model  of  those  now  established  over  the  rest  of  America. 

6193.  The  revenue  of  Brasil  is  stated  at  about  20,000,000  cm  sad  os,  about  2,300,000*. 
This  is  burdened  with  a debt  of  30,000,000  crusados.  The  military  force  consists  of 
30,000  troops  of  the  line,  with  50,000  militia ; and  there  is  a considerable  marine. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

6 1 94.  The  natural  capacities  of  Brazil  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  any  region  in  the  New 
World.  The  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  profusely  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  all  the 
richest  tropical  productions;  the  forests  are  immense,  and  abound  in  the  most  valuable 
timber ; the  fields  are  covered  with  numberless  herds  of  cattle  ; and  the  most  precious  of 

metals  are  found  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Its 
chief  defect  is,  that,  destitute 
of  those  fine  elevated  table 
lands,  which  cover  so  much 
of  Spanish  America,  it  affords 
no  eligible  situation  for 
European  colonists ; and  the 
labouring  classes  consist  al- 
most wholly  of  negro  slaves ; 
a circumstance  adverse  to  its 
prosperity,  and  necessarily 
engendering  many  evils. 

6195.  Dense  and  impene- 
trableforests  (Jig.  1021.)  cover 
a great  part  of  the  interior 
of  Brazil,  and  exhibit  a 
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luxuriance  of  vegetation  almost  peculiar  to  the  central  regions  of  South  America.  “ The 
infinite  variety  of  tints  which  these  woods  display,  give  them  an  aspect  who'.ly  different 
from  those  of  Europe.  Each  of  the  lofty  sons  of  the  forest  has  an  effect  distinct  from 
that  of  the  resL  The  brilliant  white  of  the  silver  tree,  the  brown  head  of  the  Mango*, 
the  purple  flowers  of  the  Brazil  wood,  the  yellow  laburnums,  the  deep  red  fungus  and  the 
carmine-coloured  lichens,  which  invest  the  trunks  and  the  bark,  all  mingle  in  brilliant  coo- 
fusion,  forming  groups  finely  contrasted  and  diversified.  The  gigantic  height  of  the  palms, 
with  their  varying  crowns,  give  to  these  forests  an  incomparable  majesty.  All  these  are  inter- 
woven with  a network  of  creeping  and  climbing  plants,  so  close  as  to  form  round  the  large 
trees  a verdant  wall,  which  the  eye  is  unable  to  penetrate ; and  many  of  the  flowering 
species,  that  climb  up  the  trunks,  spread  forth  and  present  the  appearance  of  parterre* 
hanging  in  the  air.  These  woods  are  not  a silent  scene,  unless  during  the  deepest  heat  of 
noon,  but  are  crowded  and  rendered  vocal  by  the  greatest  variety  of  the  animal  tribes. 
Birds  of  the  most  singular  forms  and  most  superb  plumage  flutter  through  the  bushes. 
The  toucan  rattles  his  large  hollow  bill ; the  busy  orioles  creep  out  of  their  long  pen- 
dent nests  ; the  amorous  thrush,  the  chattering  manakin,  the  full  tones  of  the  nightingale, 
amuse  the  hunter ; while  the  humming-birds,  rivalling  in  lustre  diamonds,  emeralds,  and 
sapphires,  hover  round  the  brightest  flowers.  Myriads  of  the  most  brilliant  beetles  buzz  in 
the  air;  and  the  gayest  butterflies,  rivalling  in  splendour  the  colours  of  th£  rainbow,  flutter 
from  flower  to  flower.  Meantime  the  beautiful,  but  sometimes  dangerous,  race  of  lizards 
and  serpents,  exceeding  in  splendour  the  enamel  of  the  flowers,  glide  out  of  the  leaves  and 
hollows  of  the  trees.  Troops  of  squirrels  and  monkeys  leap  from  bough  to  bough,  and 
large  bodies  of  ants,  issuing  from  their  nests,  creep  along  the  ground. " It  concerns  us 
here  to  remark,  that  these  immense  forests  are  rich  in  timber  of  every  description  for  use 
and  ornament,  suited  either  for  carpentry,  shipbuilding,  dyeing,  or  furniture.  That  kind 
specially  called  Brazil  wood  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  red  dye  which  it 
produces. 

6196.  Agriculture  it  exer cited  m Brazil  upon  valuable  products,  and  in  fertile  toil*,  but  in  a very  tlovmly 
maimer.  The  farmer*,  till  of  late,  were  a mon  ignorant  race,  not  believing  that  there  were  any  countries  in 
the  world  except  Portugal  and  Brazil,  nor  any  except  the  last  in  which  the  nugar  cane  grew.  They  have 
begun,  however,  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  world  in  general,  and  to  introduce  improved  processes  from 
the  West  India  islands.  Land  is  so  abundant  that  thev  never  think  of  employing  manure,  but  break  up  a 
fresh  spot  whenever  a cultivated  one  is  exhausted.  They  do  not  even  grub  up  the  trees,  but  plant  the  sugar 
canes  among  the  stumps,  the  luxuriant  shoots  firom  which  cannot  be  cleared  away  without  great  labour, 

6197.  Among  the  oit/ecU  of  culture  sugar  has  long  been  prominent ; the  rich  and  moist  soil*  mi  a great  part 
of  the  coast  being  particularly  suited  to  it.  Notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  land,  s considerable  capital  is 
necessary  to  establish  a sugar  plantation,  including  at  least  forty  slaves  and  a variety  of  machinery.  The 
amount  is  from  3000/.  to  10,000/.,  which  is  often  borrowed,  payable  by  successive  small  instalment*.  ’ Cotton 
has  of  late  become  a leading  article,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  demand  in  Britain.  The  best  is 
that  of  Pernambuco  ; that  of  Maranham  and  Scara  being  coarser,  though  it  is  the  staple  of  both  places  1b 
the  districts  southwards  it  also  declines,  and  at  Rio  Janeiro  is  of  little  value.  Tobacco  is  cultivated,  alorg 
w ith  the  sugar,  for  home  use,  and  is  an  object  of  traffic  between  the  provinces.  Coffbe  is  onlv  of  recent  Intro, 
duction ; but  within  these  few  years  the  culture  has  been  so  vastly  extended  as  to  render  it  the  mast  import- 
ant object  of  Brazilian  commerce.  For  food,  chiefly  to  the  negroes,  manioc  and  kidneybeans  are  the  articles 
most  raised.  Maize  and  bananas  are  not  so  much  used  as  in  most  tropical  countries  Rice  is  largely  cul- 
tivated only  in  Maranham. 

6196.  Cattle  multiply  to  an  immense  extent  in  all  the  provinces  of  Brazil,  but  more  especially  in  the 
south.  The  gTeat  farms  contain  2000,  3000,  4000,  and  sometimes  even  40,000  head.  The  bulk  of  these 
roam  at  Urge  in  a wild  state,  with  no  attendance  except  that  of  two  or  three  peons  or  herdsmen,  ndii* 
constantly  round  the  wide  pastures,  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds,  and  defend  them  against  the  attacks  of 
wild  beasts.  Once  a year  only  they  arc  collected  within  an  enclosure,  and  branded  with  the  mark  of  the 
master.  Portions  of  these  roving  herd*  are  from  time  to  time  caught  and  killed,  chiefly  for  the  hide,  though 
the  flesh  also  is  dried  in  a peculiar  manner,  and  sent  to  the  northern  provinces.  A certain  number,  notwtth- 
standmg,  are  tamed,  to  supply  milk,  and  to  serve  for  meat,  which  is  considered  more  delicate  than  that  of 
the  wild  cattle. 

6199l  Mince,  however,  form  the  most  celebrated,  though  by  no  means  the  most  valuable,  source  of  Braathaa 
wealth. 

6200.  The  gold  of  Brazil  occurs,  like  that  of  Africa,  in  the  form  of  dust  brought  down 
by  streams  which  descend  from  the  hills,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by  agitation  in 
water.  No  attempts  seem  yet  to  have  been  made  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  deposits  of 
this  precious  metal.  When  the  auriferous  streams  overflow  their  banks,  the  inhabitant*,  to 
whom  the  search  seems  generally  left  open,  hasten  in  crowds  to  this  attractive  occupation. 
A man  takes  his  station  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  begins  with  a small  hoe  to  open  a 
trench,  which  may  be  carried  in  any  direction  that  suits  him,  provided  it  does  not  encounter 
that  of  another  adventurer.  'The  water  is  allowed  to  stand  through  the  day,  and  is  poured 
off  at  night;  tlie  sediment  deposited,  called  catcalho,  is  then  carried  home,  and  made, 
though  by  very  rude  processes,  to  render  up  its  gold.  That  the  soil  may  be  impregnated 
in  every  direction,  channels  are  formed  down  the  sides  of  the  golden  mountain,  and  pit* 
dug,  by  which  processes  it  is  perforated  like  a honeycomb ; and  the  earth  being  all  washed 
away,  presents  a picture  of  desolation  which  excites  the  astonishment  of  strangers.  The 
produce  of  gold  has  greatly  diminished,  and  on  the  whole  the  precious  metal  has  proved  to 
Brazil  a fatal  gift.  The  eager  search  and  hope  have  continued  after  the  amount  ceased 
to  repay  the  labour.  A few  instances  of  wealth  suddenly  acquired  have  generated  a dislike 
of  steady  and  regular  occupation ; and  the  rich  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines,  and 
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from  which  the  most  solid  wealth  might  have  been  derived,  is  allowed  to  lie  waste.  The 
fifth  claimed  by  the  king,  though  extensively  evaded,  presses  heavily  on  this  branch  of 
industry. 

6201.  The  diamonds  of  Brasil  are  a source  of  wealth  still  more  brilliant,  yet  even  less 
productive.  The  principal  diamond  ground  is  in  a circuit  of  sixteen  leagues  round  Tejuco, 
in  the  district  of  Scrro  do  Frio.  The  trade  has  been  monopolised  by  the  government ; and, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  ha*  been  conducted  at  a very  great  expense.  Not  less  than  35,000/. 

annually  is  said  to  be  expended  in 
officers,  negroes,  machinery,  and 
instruments.  All  proprietors  re- 
sident near  the  spot  eagerly  proffer 
their  negroes  at  a very  low  rate ; to 
which  proceeding  it  is  alleged  that 
sinister  motives  frequently  impel 
them.  The  diamonds  of  Brazil  are 
found  in  a situation  similar  to  that 
of  the  gold,  among  portions  of 
alluvial  earth.  Of  all  the  deposi- 
taries of  diamonds,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  river  Jiquitonhonha 
(Jig.  1022.),  which  flows  nearly  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor.  When  worked,  the  channel  is  turned  aside  either  by 
canals  or  pumps,  and  the  earth  from  the  bottom  dug  out.  The  cascalho  is  then  laid  in 

heaps  by  the  side  of  a flooring  (Jig.  1023.), 
divided  into  various  compartments,  into  each  of 
which  a current  of  water  is  admitted.  While 
this  passes  through,  the  cascalho  is  kept  in 
constant  motion  by  raking  it  till  the  earthy 
particles  are  washed  away.  The  negro  stationed 
at  each  compartment  then  begins  a most  diligent 
search  for  the  diamonds.  When  he  finds  one, 
he  claps  his  hands,  and  holds  it  up  between  his 
forefinger  and  thumb  to  the  overseer,  who  places 
it  in  a bowl  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the 
structure.  When  a negro  presents  a stone  of 
seventeen  carats  and  a half,  he  receives  his 
liberty  ; and  handsome  presents  are  given 
whenever  any  diamond  of  inferior,  though  of 
considerable,  size  is  found.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  strictest  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
any  from  being  secreted.  Three  overseers, 
placed  on  high  seats,  command  a view  of  the 
whole  group;  and  the  negroes  are  frequently 
changed  from  one  compartment  to  another,  lest 
they  should  thrust  a diamond  into  a corner,  and  return  to  take  it  away.  There  is  an 
infinite  variety  in  the  size  of  the  diamonds.  Some  are  so  very  small  that  sixteen  or  twenty 
are  required  to  make  up  a carat ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  two  or  three  are  usually  found 
in  the  course  of  a year,  weighing  from  seventeen  to  twenty  carats.  It  is  not  expected  that 
one  weighing  thirty  carats  wall  be  found  oftener  than  once  in  two  years.  The  diamonds  of 
Brazil  are  larger  than  those  of  India,  and  as  brilliant,  but  not  so  hard.  At  the  first 
discovery  of  the  mines  they  sent  forth  no  less  than  a thousand  ounces  of  diamonds,  which 
made  a prodigious  impression  on  the  market ; but  of  late  their  annual  produce  has  not 
much  exceeded  22,000  carats. 

6202.  Of  other  mineral  products , iron  and  copper  are  said  to  abound  in  the  interior  pro- 
vince of  Matto  Grosso  ; but  they  have  not  yet  been  worked.  There  are  also  topazes  larger 
than  those  of  Saxony  and  Siberia,  tourmalines,  and  rock  crystat. 


6203.  Manufactures  have  made  smaller  progress  in  Brazil  than  in  any  other  of  the  South  American  colonic*. 
The  only  fabric  of  importance  is  that  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  capital  to  a great  extent. 
The  articles  wrought  are  of  great  beauty,  and  arc  an  object  even  of  export. 

6204.  Commerce  flourishes  in  consequence  of  the  very  dependence  of  the  country  upon 
foreign  manufactures,  as  w ell  as  the  valuable  products  of  its  soil.  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  centre 
of  trade  for  the  southern  coasts,  which  send  to  it  provisions  for  its  own  consumption,  as  well 
as  hides,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton  ; vast  trains  of  loaded  mules  also  come  and  go  to  the 
interior  provinces,  especially  S.  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes.  Bahia  carries  on  most  of  her 
trade,  and  Pernambuco  and  Maranhain  nearly  all  of  theirs,  direct  with  Europe.  In  1829, 
the  trade  between  Britain  and  Brazil  employed  254  ships,  57,682  tons,  and  3044  men  out- 
wards; 168  ships,  38,322  tons,  1968  men  inwards.  The  principal  articles  of  export  from 
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Britain  were,  cottons  to  the  value  of  1,488,0004  ; woollens,  278,0004  ; linens,  181,225/. ; 
silks,  10,9694;  brass  and  copper  manufactures,  134,3064  ; hardware,  67,9964;  iron  and 
steel,  49,913/.  ; glass,  25,9584  ; hats,  53,0454  ; earthenware,  37,0504  ; apparel,  20,6144  ; 
soap  and  candles,  24,100/.  The  chief  imports  were,  28,878,000  lbs.  cotton  ; 3,393,000  lbs. 
coffee,  85,202  cwt.  sugar.  The  total  exports  of  Brasil  may  at  present  be  estimated  at 


£ 

Sugar,  75,000  tons,  worth  in  Brazil  - - 20 

Coffee,  40,000  — — - 55 

Cotton,  180,000  bags  — - - 5 

Hides,  500,000  — 1 


Bullion,  rice,  tobacco,  dye  and  other  woods,  cocoa,  &c. 


£ 

1.500.000 

2.200.000 

900.000 

500.000 
500,000 


£ 5,600,000 


The  real  or  declared  value  of  the  various  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  ex- 
ported to  Brazil  in  1831  was 
1,238,3714  Cotton  goods 
amounted  to  more  than  the 
half  of  this  sum  ; of  the  other 
articles  the  principal  were 
linens,  woollens,  soap  and 
candles,  and  earthenware. 
(McCulloch's  Com.  Diet .,  2d 
edit.,  art.  Rio  ox  Javuao.) 

G905.  The  roads  from  Rio  to  the 
leading  points  of  the  interior  are 
said  to  lie  tolerable;  though  the 
entire  absence  of  waggons  seems  to 
imply  a rery  low  degree  of  improve- 
ment In  the  more  unfrequented 

districts  the  roads  are  merely  paths 

cut  in  the  woods,  and  made  ex- 
tremely narrow,  not  only  that  less  labour  may  serve  to  make  them,  but  that  the  constant  tread  over  one  »p< 
may  check  the  continual  encroachments  to  be  dreaded  from  tropical  vegetation.  ll»e  numerous  streams, 
destitute  of  bridges,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  ferryboats,  are  crossed  on  rafts  moved  by  poles,  while  the  horse, 
held  by  the  head,  is  made  to  swim  over  (Jig.  1024.). 


Sect.  V I.  Civil  and  Social  State . 

6206.  The  population  of  Brazil  has  been  very  vaguely  estimated,  and  generally  much 
under  the  truth.  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  did  not  suppose  it 

to  exceed  200,000  whites,  and  600,000  negroes.  From  further  enquiries  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  number  could  not  be  less  than  3,000,000.  But  according  to  a report  made  to  the 
king  of  Portugal  in  1819,  and  different  statements  furnished  by  the  captains- genera]  and 
other  officers,  Brazil,  between  1816  and  1 818,  contained  3,617,000  in habitanta.  Of  these  there 
were  843,000  whites  4*26,000  freemen  of  mixed  blood,  159,000  free  negroes,  1 ,7 28,000 
negro  slaves  202,000  slnvcs  of  mixed  blood,  259,000  Indians.  The  number  must  sines 
that  time  have  increased  greatly,  both  from  immigration  and  from  the  introduction  of  negro 
slaves,  which,  by  Mrs.  Graham's  tables  averaged  23,000  in  the  years  1821  and  1822. 
Probably,  also,  many  of  the  returns  were  defective  ; and  we  therefore  incline  to  agree  with 
Humboldt  in  thinking  that  the  real  number  is  a good  deal  more  than  4,000,000. 

6207.  The  great  predominance  qf  the  negro  population  distinguishes  Brazil 
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in  it*  moat  corrupted  state,  must  always  impress  a sense  of  the  original  and  essential  equality  of  man.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  slaves  must  be  baptized  and  receive  some  elements  of  religious  instruction  ; 
marriage  is  encouraged,  and  various  privileges  are  conferred.  Even  the  multitude  of  festivals  affords  a relief 
to  the  slave,  and  gives  him  opportunities  of  doing  a good  deal  for  himself.  Public  opinion  is  against  the 
master  who  obstructs  the  negro  in  endeavouring  to  procure  his  own  emancipation,  ana  refuses  a reasonable 
price  for  it  What  is  of  more  importance,  as  6oon  as  the  negro  or  mulatto  is  free,  he  labours  no  longer  under 
that  dire  proscription  which  disgraces  the  boasted  freedom  of  the  American  Mates.  He  is  admissible  to  all 
offices,  is  equal  to  the  white  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  not  very  much  inferior  in  public  opinion.  Mrs  Graham 
saw  at  the  levee  several  negro  officers  taking  in  their  black  coarse  hands  the  fair  hands  of  the  queen,  and 
applying  them  to  their  lips.  Mr.  Mathison  even  conceives  that,  in  the  event  of  a slave  insurrection,  all  the 
class  of  free  negroes  would  make  common  cause  with  the  whites. 

6208.  Of  the  Brasilian  character  report  does  not  speak  very  favourably.  The  emigrants 
consist,  in  a great  measure,  of  adventurers,  often  of  inferior  rank,  who  have  gone  out  with 
the  view  of  amassing  a fortune  in  any  shape,  and  pursue  a traffic  partaking  more  of  ped- 
dling and  retail  habits  than  of  any  liberal  principles  of  trade.  Many  of  the  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes  seem  to  have  a good  deal  of  the  scoundrel  about  them.  The  ladies  have  less 
liberty  than  in  Europe,  and  do  not  make  the  very  best  use  of  what  they  have.  The  charges 
against  them  seem  often  too  sweeping ; but,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  travellers, 
they  rank  lower  than  those  of  Europe,  and  have  not  the  same  graces  either  of  attire  or 
manners.  Mrs.  Graham,  however,  observed  a warmth  of  domestic  affection  which  she 
never  saw  equalled,  unless  in  some  of  the  Highland  clans,  and  which  shows  itself  rather 
unluckily  by  marriages  of  uncles  with  nieces,  nephews  with  aunts,  and  others  within  the 
forbidden  degrees.  On  the  whole,  the  night  of  ignorance  in  which  Brazil  has  hitherto 
been  involved  must  serve  as  an  excuse  for  many  faults ; and,  in  proportion  as  this  is  dis- 
pelled, much  improvement  may  be  expected. 

6209.  Sciencet  literature , and  art  have  scarcely  yet  any  existence  in  Brazil.  Some  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  government,  are  well  informed,  and  the  sea-port 
towns  are  beginning  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  knowledge  of  Europe;  but  these  improvements 
have  made  little  way  into  the  interior.  In  1808,  the  prince  regent  carried  out  a library  of 
70,000  volumes,  which  is  open  to  the  public ; and  there  is  a museum,  containing  a fine  col- 
lection of  diamonds,  crystals  of  gold,  and  other  Brazilian  minerals,  but  not  rich  in  any  other 
respect.  The  plan  of  founding  an  university  is  not  yet  executed ; and  the  Brazilians  who 
seek  a finished  education  must  cross  the  sea  to  Coimbra. 

62 JO.  The  Indians  in  Brazil  are  in  a much  more  uncivilised  and  unpromising  state  than 
in  the  Spanish  settlements.  They  have  never  been  incorporated  in  any  shape  with  tl.e 
European  population,  but  have  always  retired  before  the  progress  of  civilisation  into 
the  depths  of  theii  forests.  They  have  borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  Portuguese  some 
scanty  portion  of  raiment.  But  they  have  never  attempted  the  taming  of  animals,  or  the 
planting  of  grain  ; they  subsist  solely  on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  roots  which 
they  can  dig  up,  and  the  game  brought  down  by  their  arrow,  which  they  shoot  with  mar- 
vellous dexterity,  taking  an  almost  unerring  aim  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards. 
They  have  always  ranked,  even  among  American  savages  as  pre-eminently  rude  and  bar- 
barous. They  have  been  regarded  as  anthropophagi ; though,  perhaps  the  evidence  of  late 
travellers  to  this  point  is  not  quite  decisive ; for  we  cannot  admit  as  such  the  hideousness 
of  their  aspect,  or  their  custom  of  devouring  flesh  half  roasted.  As  among  other  savages 
some  most  uncouth  customs  prevail.  The  Botocudos,  who  inhabit  the  back  settlements 
of  Porto  Seguro,  have  a favourite  mode  of  ornamenting  tnemselves  by  what  is  called  the 
botoque . This  consists  of  large  pieces  of  wood  pendent  from  the  ears  and  the  under 
lip,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  boles  bored  for  that  purpose.  The  result  is.  that  the 
ears  are  stretched  till  they  hang  down,  like  wings  sometimes  to  the  shoulder ; while  the 
lip  is  made  to  project,  and  half  the  lower  teeth  are  protruded  in  the  processes  of  eating 
and  speaking.  They  sometimes  also  paint  themselves  frightfully,  the  body  black  and  the 
face  red,  probably  to  strike  terror  into  their  enemies.  The  Puries  Pataches,  Machacaries, 
with  sundry  other  tribes  of  name  and  aspect  equally  uncouth,  have  the  same  general 
character,  with  sundry  fantastic  peculiarities  belonging  to  each. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography. 

6211.  The  provinces  of  Brazil  can  scarcely  as  yet  be  exhibited  in  any  very  minute  local 
and  statistical  details.  In  taking  a view  of  their  leading  features  we  may  divide  them  into 
the  provinces  of  the  southern  coast,  Rio  Janeiro,  St.  Catharine,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  or 
Pedro,  Espiritu  Santo,  Porto  Seguro ; those  of  the  northern  coast,  Bahia,  Sercgipe, 
Alagoas,  Pernambuco,  Paraiba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Seara,  Piauhy,  Maranham  ; the 
interior  provinces  Minas  Geraes,  San  Paulo,  Uruguay,  Parani,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso, 
Pari. 

6212.  Rio  Janeiro  (Jig.  1026.},  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  and  of  the 
kingdom,  may  now,  perhaps,  rank  as  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  city  of  South  Ame- 
rica. It  lies  on  the  western  side  of  a noble  bay,  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  circumference, 
forming  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  secure  receptacles  for  shipping  in  the  world. 
Mrs.  Graham,  after  successively  admiring  the  bay  oft  Naples,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
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Trincomalee,  considers  tho  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro  as  surpassing  them  all  in  beauty.  It  is  studded 

with  upwards  of  100  islands;  the 
ships  of  all  nations  are  seen  passing 
through  its  channels,  and  innumer- 
able little  boats  flitting  about 
The  shore  rises  immediately  into 
green  and  wooded  hills,  thickly 
planted  with  villas  and  convents, 
and  behind  which  lofty  mountains 
shoot  up  their  heads  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic  forms. 
These  objects  compose  the  most 
enchanting  scene  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. It  struck  a late  traveller 
as  greatly  resembling  the  Trosachs  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Katrine.  The  town  is  tolerably 
well  built,  much  in  the  European  style,  the  houses  being  three  or  four  stories  high,  though 
the  streets  are  rather  narrow'.  Two  of  them  extend  the  whole  length,  with  new  and  broad 
streets  striking  off  from  them  ; and  there  are  several  very  handsome  squares.  The  town  is 
well  supplied  with  water,  by  excellent  aqueducts.  There  is  a greater  stir  and  bustle  than  is 
usual  in  an  American  city,  though  the  crowd  of  half-naked  blacks  and  inulattoes  offends  the 
eye  of  the  newly  arrived  European.  The  population  has  been  fixed  only  by  rude  conjecture. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  court,  it  was  supposed  to  fall  short  of  100,000 ; but  that  event 
caused  a great  increase,  and  it  has  even  been  estimated  as  high  as  150,000.  The  environs 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  delightful  in  the  extreme,  the  valleys  and  sides  of  the  hills  being 
covered  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  creeping  plants  of  peculiar  beauty.  The  bay  of  Bottafogo, 
and  the  sides  of  the  rude  and  lofty  mountain  called  the  Corcovado,  are  the  spots  most  par- 
ticularly celebrated.  The  king  has  a rural  palace,  called  San  Chri&tovao  (Jig.  1027.),  of  light 
and  pavilion-like  architecture,  and  which  from  its  site  has  a much  more  pleasing  effect  than 
that  in  the  dty.  We  have  already  noticed  the  trade  of  Rio  Janeiro,  centring  in  itself  that 
of  all  southern  Brasil.  The  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  tropical 
products,  is  rapidly  extending ; but  the  greater  part  of  the  flour  made  use  of  is  brought  from 
the  United  States  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  The  arsenal,  the  dockyard,  and  marine  establishments  are  on  a small  island  within 
the  harbour. 


mo  anno. 


62 13.  St.  Catharine  is  a long  narrow  province,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  island 
of  the  same  name.  It  has  a fine  climate  : its  perpetual  verdure  and  its  conical  rocky  hills 
give  it  a beautiful  aspect  from  the  sea.  The  town  has  5000  or  6000  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom  have  chosen  it  merely  as  an  agreeable  residence.  The  coast  is  as  yet  thinly  peopled, 
though  it  contains  several  excellent  harbours,  as  Laguna,  Guaropaa,  and  particularly  San 

Francisco,  on  a river  of  the  same 
name,  which  will  increase  in  im- 
portance when  a road  is  opened 
over  the  mountains  into  the  fine 
of  Orotava. 

9214.  Rio  Grande  do  Sui,  the  mart 
Jthcm  province,  comprises  a Jong 
client  of  level  and  alluvial  coast,  tn 
which  the  large  lakes  of  Palo*  and 
Mirim  run  parallel  with  the  scm.  The 
plain*  are  covered  with  vast  herds  of 
rattle,  which  afford  hide*  arid  ck&rqwt 
or  beef  dried  in  a peculiar  manner, 
making  a copious  object  of  export 
Some  of  the  faxcmUs,  or  farms,  coos, 
prise  no  lea*  than  600,000  acre*  The 
chief  town  Is  PorUlegre.  to  which  the 
opportunities  of  lu  trade  have  attracted 
even  English  settlor*.  Being  situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  its  maritime  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  tbs 
port  of  Si  Pedro,  which  is  also  flourishing. 

<3215.  The provinces  qf  Kspiritu  Santo  and  Porto  Segura  extend  for  about  100  mile*  along  the  coast  north- 
ward from  Rio  ; but  though  the  latter  was  the  point  first  discovered,  and  though  they  possess  ample  natural 
advantages,  they  have  remained  alway*  in  a comparatively  rude  and  unimproved  state.  The  coast  ndge  of 
Braail  is  here  formed,  according  to  the  observation  of  Prince  Maximilian,  of  a broad  tract  of  high  forests, 
extending  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Bahia,  which  has  not  yet  been  occupied  by  Portuguese  settler*.  On  It  a 
few  road*  have  been  opened,  with  considerable  labour,  along  the  rivers  which  traverse  them.  A few  settle, 
ments  have  been  formed  along  the  coast,  which  supply  with  timber  and  manioc  flour  the  large  cities  <d  Km 
and  Bahia.  These  are  so  closely  pressed  by  the  Furies.  Botocudos,  and  rdher  tribes  of  Indian*,  that  tt  is 
dangerous  for  settlers  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  unless  well  armed  and  in  large  parties.  These  tracts, 
susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation,  are  covered  at  present  with  noble  virgin  forests.  In  which  the  cedar,  the 
Braid  wood,  the  Peruvian  balsam  tree,  and  other  aromatic  and  valuable  specie*,  abound.  The  Rk>  Dree  is 
the  only  river  of  a long  oo ursc:  and  It  can  be  ascended  in  canoes  propelled  by  pole*.  It  is  in  most  pUrr* 
bordered  by  forests  so  thick  and  impenetrable,  as  seldom  to  leave  ground  on  which  a house  could  stand  they 
echo  with  the  roar  of  the  tiger,  the  ounce,  and  the  wild  boar,  and  of  men  still  more  savage  and  dangerw 
Among  numberless  other  bird*  are  seen  the  magnificent  macaws,  screaming  aloud  and  soaruig  above  the  te*» 
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of  the  highest  trees.  Of  the  tea-ports,  the  largest  is  Casa  Velha,  to  which  may  be  added  those  bearing  the 
names  of  the  provinces,  Esniritu  Santo,  or  Victoria,  and  Porto  Seguro ; as  also  Henavento  and  St  Mattheus. 
These  towns  consist  generally  of  houses  one  story  high,  and  the  streets  are  straggling,  unpaved,  and  covered 
with  grass.  In  Porto  Seguro,  though  so  near  the  sea,  they  have  no  other  food  than  salted  fish,  which  renders 
the  scurvy  very  prevalent 

6216.  The  fine  province  qf  Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  follows  north  from  the  two  rude  regions  already  described. 
It  is  the  most  flourishing  and  industrious  part  of  all  Brazil.  Besides  being  originally  the  metropolitan  pro- 
vince, it  was  long  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  who  introduced  their  own  commercial  and  improving  habits.  The 
territory  called  the  Keconcale,  containing  a sweep  of  from  twelve  to  forty  miles  in  breadth,  is  in  high  culti- 
vation, and  contains  many  flourishing  interior  towns.  Sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are  largely  cultivated  and 
exported. 

6217.  The  city  of  Bafua,  or  St.  Salvador,  is  situated  within  Cape  St.  Antonio,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  noble  bay  of  All  Saints,  which  strikingly  resembles  that  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  It  is  similarly  studded  with  many  islands,  and  traversed  by  numberless  sails, 
almost  all  the  provisions  and  vegetables  being  brought  by  water.  The  shores,  though  not 
mountainous,  are  high  and  richly  wooded,  and  the  town  lias  a magnificent  appearance  from 
the  water.  With  these  attractions  the  interior  does  not  correspond,  at  least  that  of  the 
lower  town,  where  the  houses  are  high,  the  streets  confined  and  narrow,  wretchedly  paved, 
never  cleaned,  and  therefore  disgustingly  dirty.  The  upper  town,  however,  placed  upon 
the  side  of  a hill  which  rises  abruptly  behind,  though  not  well  built,  has  a number  of  hand- 
some private  houses  and  public  buildings.  The  sites  and  prospects  are  beautiful  iu  the 
extreme.  Every  step  brings  to  view  some  magnificent  scene  ; the  woods,  the  steep  bonks 
and  gently  sloping  lawns,  generally  opening  to  the  sea  or  the  lake  behind  the  town,  have  a 
peculiar  freshness  and  amenity.  The  cathedral  and  several  other  churches  are  handsome 
and  richly  ornamented;  but  the  finest  of  them,  the  Ex-Jesuits*  church,  built  entirely  of 
marble  imported  from  Europe,  has  been  converted  into  barracks.  Society  is  not  considered, 
by  Mrs.  Graham,  to  be  so  polished  as  at  Rio  ; the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  ladies  in  the 
morning  are  extremely  slovenly,  though  in  the  evening  they  appear  fully  attired  in  the 
French  style.  Gaming,  the  resource  of  vacant  minds,  is  eagerly  followed  by  both  sexes. 
Intellectual  pursuits  seem  little  regarded ; and  though  there  is  a large  library,  with  some 
valuable  manuscripts  respecting  the  interior  of  America,  it  is  allowed  to  lie  in  a neglected 
state.  The  police  is  bad,  the  dagger  being  generally  worn,  and  too  often  used  : the  deaths 
by  assassination  are  estimated  at  200  in  the  year;  yet  St.  Salvador  is  esteemed  the  gayest 
city  in  Brazil.  In  1832,  124  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of  27,119  tons,  cleared  out  from 
Bahia. 

6218.  Qf  the  other  towns  of  Bahiaj  Cachoelra,  the  principal  of  thoae  in  the  Reconcale,  ia  handsome  and  well 
built,  and  contains  nearly  10,000  inhabitants.  Jacobi  na,  more  in  the  interior,  waa  formerly  enriched  by 
mines,  which  are  now  riven  up.  Ilheos,  a prettily  situated  port,  was  once  very  considerable,  but  it  sunk  with 
the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits,  and  is  now  of  little  importance, 

6219.  Pernambuco  is  the  next  province  to  Bahia,  with  the  intervention  of  the  small  and  unimportant  ones 
of  Scregipc  and  Alagoas.  Pernambuco  ranks  decidedly  as  the  third  province  in  the  empire,  being  compara- 
tively very  industrious,  and  having  experienced  a rapid  improvement  from  the  extension  of  the  growth  and 
export  of  cotton.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  the  world.  It  is  formed  by  a recifc  or  reef  of 
rocks,  which  run  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  on  the  exterior  side  of  which  a heavy  sea  is  perpetually  breaking. 
To  the  interior  channel,  however,  this  reef  serves  as  a complete  breakwater,  and  vessels  which  have  once 
turned  its  point  hear  the  surf  dashing  without,  and  see  the  spray,  while  they  themselves  are  sailing  on  calmly 
and  smootnly.  What  is  called  the  town  of  Pernambuco  is  a compound  of  four  towns  : Olinda,  seated  above 
on  a range  of  rocky  hills,  and  the  most  ancient,  but  now  much  decayed  ; Recife,  built  on  a sand-bank  level 
with  the  water,  and  deserving  its  name  from  the  reef  opposite  to  it  already  mentioned,  — the  seat  of  trade, 
highly  flourishing,  and  rapidly  increasing;  St  Antonio,  or  the  middle  town,  composed  of  large  and  broad 
streets,  and  containing  the  governor's  house,  and  two  principal  churches;  lastly.  Boa  Vista,  an  extensive 
agreeable  suburb,  where  the  principal  merchants  have  commodious  gardens.  Pernambuco  has  flourished 
extremely  and  increased  rapidly,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  augmented  culture  of  cotton,  and  the  ample 
market  for  it  in  Europe.  The  cotton  of  Pernambuco  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  north  of  Brazil.  In  I»i9, 
Mr.  Kostcr  reckoned  the  population  at  29/100 ; while,  in  1821,  Mrs.  Graham’s  estimate  was  70,000.  Probably 
the  increase  could  not  be  so  very  great,  and  there  roust  be  some  error.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  and  even  of 
republicanism,  is  very  strong  at  Pernambuco.  It  showed  itself  first  in  promptitude  to  separste  from  the 
mother  country,  and  next  in  reluctance  to  submit  to  the  sway  of  the  emperor,  to  which  the  inhabitants  were 
at  last  reduced  only  by  force  of  arms  This  city,  the  third  in  the  empire,  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce 
In  cotton,  hides,  sugar,  and  wood. 

6220.  The  river  Si.  Francisco,  much  the  largest  of  any  which  belongs  wholly  to  Brazil,  enters  the  sea  in  the 
southern  border  of  this  province,  after  a course  of  nearly  900  miles  through  the  back  territories  behind  the 
coast  chain.  The  navigation  Is  much  injured,  however,  first  by  a succession  of  falls,  and  then  by  shallows  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  render  it  scarcely  passable  even  for  boats  Till  of  late,  therefore,  its  banks 

were  occupied  only  by  k few  scattered  fishermen  and  banditti.  Now  towns  and 
villages  are  rising,  and  Ponedo,  the  port,  about  eighty  miles  up,  is  becoming  a thriving 
place. 

6221.  The  interior  country  behind  Pernambuco  consists  of  plains  reaching  to  a vast 
extent,  though  traversed  in  part  by  the  great  middle  chain  of  mountains  They  are 
called  the  Scrtamx  a term  contracted  from  Dcsertam,  which,  however,  they  do  not 
merit  in  its  roost  rigorous  sense,  but  bear  more  analogy  to  the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco, 
or  the  Pampas  of  La  Plata,  being  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  on  which  vast  herds 
of  cattle  are  fed.  The  Sertanejos  (Jig.  1028.),  as  they  are  called,  occupy  fazendas,  or 
cattle  farms,  of  such  vast  extent,  that  few  know  their  bounds,  though  they  attempt  to 
calculate  them  by  the  hundreds  of  heads  of  cattle  pastured  upon  them.  Their  leagues, 
as  in  all  other  thinly  inhabited  tracts,  are  of  immeasurable  and  deceiving  length,  some- 
time* four  miles  Their  drcssconsists  of  jacket,  hat,  and  long  pantaloons  or  leggings, 
all  of  brown  untanned  leather,  a tanned  goatskin  over  the  breast,  and  a pair  of  coaise 
cotton  drawers  or  trousers.  They  live  in  mud  cottage*  thatched  with  leaves,  and  if 
they  possess  a table,  consider  it  useless  at  meals,  when  the  whole  party  squat  round  ou 
a mat,  with  the  bowls,  dishes,  or  gourds  in  the  centre.  The  wife  seldom  appears,  and 
would  be  suspected  of  holding  undue  sway  In  the  household,  were  she  to  make  any 
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attempt  to  discourse.  They  eat  meat  three  time*  a day,  with  milk  and  a little  manioc  flour,  or  French  bean*. 
The  cnildren  are  often  suckled  bv  she-goats,  which  are  thence  called  comadtes,  or  godmother*  All  their 
religious  ministrations  are  derived  from  itinerant  priest*,  who  carry  about  an  altar,  and  all  the  apparatus  for 
rnaaa,  on  so  small  a scale  as  to  be  thrust  into  a park-*addlc:  from  which  they  are  drawn  whenever  a sufficient 
number  is  found  to  pay  for  the  ceremony.  This,  with  implicit  faith  in  charms  and  relics,  forms  the  whole  of 
their  religion,  to  which  they  arc  yet  so  strongly  attached  as  with  difficulty  to  deem  it  credible  that  Mr.  Koster, 
whom  they  understood  to  be  a heretic,  should  be  of  the  same  shape  with  themselves.  They  arc,  on  the  whole, 
after  all,  rather  a good  sort  of  people  ; hospitable,  liberal,  and  open-hearted.  Their  distance  from  the  seat  of 
justice  renders  them  too  prone  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  wash  out  any  deep  offence  with 
the  blood  of  the  offender.  Hence  arise  deadly  and  lasting  feud*.  The  traffic  is  conducted  by  travelling 
pedlars,  who  give  them,  in  exchange  for  their  live  stock,  hides  and  cheese,  various  trinkets,  articles  of  luxury, 
and  English  cottons,  which  are  now  superseding  the  coarse  fabrics  of  the  country.  The  Sertam  keeps  up  its 
intercourse  with  Pernambuco  by  Goiana,  a considerable  and  increasing  town,  forty  miles  in  the  intcnor.oa  a 
navigable  river  of  the  same  name. 

6J22.  The  other  provinces  qf  the  northern  coast,  Paraiba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Sears,  Piauhy,  and  Mann* 
ham,  extend  chiefly  from  east  to  west  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  They,  In  general,  present  an 
aspect  resembling  Pernambuco;  the  coast  containing  many  fertile  and  improvable  districts,  but  tne  interior 
occupied  extensively  by  the  great  Scrtatn,  already  described,  which  reaches  as  far  as  Balita.  They  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  rest  their  prosperity  upon  the  increasing  demand  for  that 
material.  Maranham,  in  particular,  an  alluvial  Isle,  formed  by  the  branches  of  great  rivers,  extorts,  on  an 
average,  70,(00  large  bales,  of  1801b*.  each,  besides  a considerable  quantity  of  rice  and  hides,  and  has  attained 
a population  variously  estimated  at  from  12,00u  to  as  high  as  3O,0(jO.  The  other  capitals  are  troalL  Paraiba, 
noted  for  the  abundance  of  Brazil  wood,  wa*  formerly  considered  of  more  importance  than  now  ; howrrer,  it 
has  in  fact  continued  to  increase,  though  eclipsed  by  the  superior  importance  of  Pernambuco  Rio  Grande 
is  covered  to  a great  extent  with  hills  of  fine  and  white  sand,  and  is  fertile  in  sugar,  yet  thinly  inhabited  , and 
Natal,  its  capital,  is  little  better  than  a village.  Seara  ha*  a pretty  brisk  trade  on  a small  scale  ; but,  according 
to  Mr.  Koster,  the  difficulty  of  land  carriage,  the  want  of  a good  harbour,  and  the  dreadful  droughts,  pusaii 
any  sanguine  hope*  of  its  rise  to  opulence  Piauhy  is  almost  entirely  an  inland  province,  and  its  little 
interior  capital,  Oeyras,  is  scarcely  at  all  known.  The  isle  of  Majo  dos  Soanes,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazons,  Is  very  fertile ; but  the  heats  would  he  insupportable  were  they  not  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes. 

A great  part  of  Its  surface  is  covered  with  woods,  tenanted  by  wandering  Indians. 

6223.  The  interior  provinces  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  three  in  the  south,  San  Paulo.  Parana,  and 
Uruguay  ; which,  with  the  exception  of  the  chain  separating  them  from  the  coast,  form  a vast  lowland,  tra- 
versed by  noble  and  navigable  rivers ; but  as  these  do  not  direct  their  course  towards  the  sea,  but  all  towards 
the  central  channel  of  the  Plata,  they  are  as  yet  of  little  benefit  to  commerce. 

6224.  San  Panto  was  at  first  an  Indian  settlement,  formed  by  a Jesuit  missionary  in  1550 ; but,  being  reinforced 
bv  numerous  refugees  and  adventurers,  a mixed  race  was  formed,  of  a lawless  and  daring  character,  who  make 
a great  figure  in  the  early  history  of  Brazil  These  Paulistas,  as  they  were  called,  set  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment almost  at  defiance,  and  made  themselves  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  They  are  now 
brought  down  to  the  character  of  tolerably  quiet  subjects ; but  they  still  maintain,  throughout  Brazil,  the 
reputation  of  hardy  frankness,  undaunted  courage,  and  a romantic  love  of  adventures  and  dangers  Tbrfr 
features  are  strongly  marked  and  expressive,  their  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  all  their  motions  lively  and  % igorous. 

'I ’hey  are  the  strongest,  healthiest,  and  most  active  inhabitants  ol'  Brazil ; and  their  adventurous  spirit  l»-.v.s 
them  to  migrate  through  all  its  jirovinces.  A good  deal  of  maize  is  cultivated,  sufficient  for  private  con. 
sumption  ; but  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  the  vast  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  with  w hidi 
the  plains  are  covered.  The  former  are  of  an  active  and  valuable  brred  : and  the  inhabitants  display  a sur- 
prising strength  and  activity  in  pursuing  and  taming  them.  The  Paulistas  arc  frank  and  jovial . ’but  the 
inferences  hence  made  to  their  disadvantage  are  said  to  be  unfair.  The  ancient  province  of  San  Vicente  w 
enclosed  in  that  of  San  Paula 

6225.  Uruguay  is  formed  of  seven  missions  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  ceded  by  Spain 
in  1750.  Its  chief  importanc  e consists  in  the  production  of  the  tea  or  herb  of  Paraguay,  which  is  considered, 
over  a great  part  of  South  America,  as  much  a necessary  of  life  as  the  tea  of  China  is  with  Ihe  English.  Ihat 
of  Uruguay  is  indeed  inferior  to  what  is  produced  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Parani;  but  as  l>r.  Francia,  the 

firesent  ruler  of  that  region,  has  capriciously  prohibited  its  exportation,  the  Brazilians  supply  all  the  neighbour, 
ng  countries  with  this  valuable  commodity.  The  whole  country,  as  far  as  the  La  Plata,  has  indeed  been 
lately  erected  into  a new  province,  named  Parank  ; but  part  of  this  is.  In  fact,  the  undisputed  domain  of 
Francia,  while  his  claim  to  the  rest  has  been  successfully  resisted  by  Buenos  Ayres. 

62/ fi.  Minas  Geraes,  the  most  central  province  in  Brazil,  is  distinguished  as  containing  the  principal  mines 
of  gold  and  diamonds.  In  passing  into  it  from  San  Paulo,  a decided  change  u observable  in  the  a«pect  of 
nsture.  The  country  swells  into  hills,  and  gradually  assumes  the  features  of  a romantic  and  alpine  region. 
The  golden  mountains,  which  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  Minas  Geraes,  do  not  rise  above  3000  or  4tt<j  feet ; 
they  exhibit  not  the  rugged  clefts  or  gigantic  rocky  summits  of  the  Alps  or  of  the  Cordilleras , thev  consist 
of  long  scries  of  detached  ranges,  with  agreeable  campus  on  their  summit,  ami  separated  by  sloping  and 
pastoral,  but  not  very  deep,  valleys.  The  country  is  often  extremely  fertile,  and  might  yield  the  most  valuable 
productions,  were  not  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  drawn  off'  by  the  glittering  but  often  useless  treasure* 
found  in  the  bowel*  of  the  earth.  S.  Joao  del  Rey  is  a neat  little  town  of  whitewashed,  red-tiled  house*,  sur- 
rounded by  a singular  scene  of  round  hills  and  broken  rocks,  with  tracts  entirely  sterile,  and  others  covered 
with  the  roost  luxuriant  verdure.  Its  situation  Is  so  agreeable  and  central,  that  an  intention  was  once  formed 
of  making  it  the  capital  of  BraziL  The  mine  from  which  ita  distinction  is  derived  is  merely  a deep  pit,  into 
which  the  streams  from  the  neighbouring  hills  are  directed,  and  in  which  any  one  is  allowed  to  search.  Ita 
produce,  and  the  hopes  formed  from  it,  nave  much  diminished,  and  H.  Joao  supports  its  somewhat  languid 
prosperity  chiefly  by  an  inland  trade,  keeping  four  caravans,  of  fifty  mule*  each,  constantly  going  bnrkvard* 
and  forwards  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Villa  Rica  may  be  regarded  a»  the  El  Dorado  of  Braail,  from  it*  highly  pm. 
ductivc  gold  mines,  already  described.  The  place  is  Urge,  its  inhabitants  being  variously  reported  fro tn  SiKJO 
to  20,00(1  There  are  400  or  500  good  houses  ; and  the  government  palace,  the  town-house,  the  theatre,  and 
the  prison,  have  rather  an  unusual  air  of  magnificence.  Water  it  supplied  from  fourteen  fine  public  fountains. 
The  produce  of  the  mine*  has  declined ; but  the  internal  trade  is  very  brisk.  Tejuco,  the  capital  td  th* 
diamond  district  of  Serro  do  Frio,  t*  situated  in  a mo*t  dreary  tract,  where  ail  the  necessaries  oi  life  mmt  be 
brought  from  a considerable  distance.  It  is  well  built,  on  very  nigged  ground,  and  contains  olsi  free 
inhabitants,  and  as  many  sUvcs  employed  in  searching  for  diamonds  Villa  do  Principe  in  a fine  country  ott 
the  borders  of  the  diamond  district,  enjo>s  a more  solid  prosperity,  and  contain*  about  flOOft  people.  * 

6247.  There  are  still  several  exterior  provinces  qj  Brazil,  which  have  been  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  oclv 
at  a few  detached  point*,  while  by  far  the  greater  part  remains  in  full  possession  of  the  umutduH  Indians. 
These  province*  are,  Goya*,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Pari.  To  them  may  be  added  the  still  more  exterior  region* 
beyond  the  Amazons  and  the  Madera,  8oh moons  and  Guiana,  the  domination  over  which  can  be  ronsiurrvd 
by  the  Portuguese  as  only  future  and  prospective. 

6228.  Goyaz  is  a province,  or  rather  kingdom,  of  vast  extent,  watered  by  the  mighty  streams  of  the  Tocarv 
tine*  and  the  Araguay,  which  unite  in  their  progress  toward*  the  Amazon*.  The  aspect  is  descrihni  as 

Cnerallv  uneven,  though  seldom  mountainous,  comprising  many  sandy  sterile  plains,  wooded  only  upon  the 
nks  of  the  rivers.  Gold  was  the  lure  which  attracted  settlers  into  this  desolate  and  unfrequented  red  on 
and  in  the  country  round  Villa  Boa,  the  capital,  the  quantity  produced  was  for  some  time  mnstderabie' 
though  now  it  is  much  diminished  Villa  Boa  contains  also  a governor,  a bishop,  and  about  dUX»  inhabitant* 
6«8.  Matto  Grosso,  west  of  Goyaz,  is  a still  vaster  region,  extending  far  Into  the  titrrlor,  and  bouaded 
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only  by  the  Madera  and  the  Upper  La  Plata.  It  consists  for  the  moat  part  of  immense  plains,  similar  to  the 
Llanos  or  Tampa*  ; for  the  lofty  chain  which  our  map*  have  hitherto  interposed  between  the  Amazon*  and 
the  Plata,  ha*,  according  to  Humboldt,  been  aacertained  to  be  a mere  dividing  ridge,  rendered  sensible  only 
by  the  reparation  of  the  water*.  The  principal  settlement  is  at  Cuyaba,  in  the  south-western  district,  where 
it  can  hold  communication  with  the  more  civilised  regions.  Here,  too,  gold  was  the  first  attraction,  and  even 
when  the  quantities  which  it  produced  began  to  diminish,  the  country  was  found  so  fine  and  fertile,  that  its 
cultivation  amply  indemnified  the  Cuvahan  settlers.  They  amounted,  in  1809,  according  to  Mr.  Mawe'a 
estimate,  to  30,OUO.  The  ottici.il  capital,  however,  i*  Villa  Bella,  on  the  Gtiapore,  one  of  the  principal  heads 
of  the  Madera ; a neat  small  city,  perhaps  the  most  advanced  point  which  tne  Portuguese  hold  in  America. 
The  most  powerful  of  the  native  tribe*  in  this  rcgii-n  arc  the  Guaycurus,  a numerous  people,  who  have 
adopted  and  carefully  reared  all  the  domestic  animal*  of  Europe,  and  have  thereby  greatly  added  to  their 
power  and  number*,  without  any  deduction  from  their  ferocity.  They  never  cultivate  the  ground,  but  subsist 
entirely  on  their  herds,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase;  and,  like  the  Tartars,  when  pasturage  and  game  are 
exhausted,  they  migrate  in  large  bodies  from  one  spot  to  another.  The  mothers,  it  is  said,  still  retain  the 
savage  practice  of  destroying  the  embryo^  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  The  Guaycurus  are  the 
terror  of  all  the  neighbouring  Indians ; when  successful  in  WAr,  they  massacre  all  the  adults,  and  carry  off  the 
children  into  slavery.  Perhaps  in  the  struggle  which  must  finally  ensue  between  them  and  the  Portuguese, 
the  triumph  of  the  latter  may  not  prove  suite  so  certain  as  some  have  anticipated. 

&3G.  Paid  forms  the  southern  part  of  this  vast  interior,  filling  the  interval  between  the  two  last-mentioned 
provinces  and  the  stream  of  the  Amazons.  The  greater  part  is,  if  possible,  still  less  known  or  occupied  than 
evenMatto  Grosso;  but  there  is  a district  near  the  rnouLh  of  the  great  river,  which  is  not  only  very  fertile, 
but  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent.  It  is  well  fitted  for  sugar,  and,  since  the  cotton  trade  rose  to  such 
importance,  has  particularly  prospered,  yielding  a description  little  inferior  to  that  of  Bahia.  The  popu- 
lation of  J*arA  has  been  stated  at  20,000;  but  probably  this  includes  the  immediately  surrounding  district. 
The  water  communications,  however,  of  this  city  with  the  interior  are  so  immense,  that  it  must  continue  to 
advance  with  the  progressive  settlement  of  the  provinces  of  Goyas  and  Matto  Grosso. 

6231.  The  province  qf  So/imocm  is  still  more  remote  from  the  sphere  of  European  and  civilised  existence. 
It  extends  beyond  the  Madera,  south  of  the  Upper  Amazons,  which  here  receives  four  great  rivers  ; destined, 
perhaps,  to  be  the  scene  of  a crowded  navigation,  but  whose  banks  at  present  are  only  traversed  by  nameless 
and  thinly  scattered  tribes  of  savage  Indian*.  Its  only  tincture  of  civilisation  has  been  derived  from  Fran, 
ciscan  missions,  of  which  nine  have  been  established  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers. 

6232.  The  region  of  Portttguese  Guiana  is  still  more  vast,  extending  900  miles  by  600, 
and  nearly  on  an  equality  as  to  settlement  and  civilisation.  It  includes  nearly  the  whole 
course  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  rival  of  the  Orinoco,  and  one  of  the  greatest  tributaries  of  the 
Amazons.  The  Rio  Negro  derives  its  name  from  the  black  colour  which  its  waters  present 
to  the  eye ; notwithstanding  which,  taken  out  of  the  river,  they  appear  perfectly  clear  and 
pellucid.  Its  navigation  is  good,  and  by  the  Cassiquiarc  it  has  a communication  with  the 
Orinoco,  which  may  hereafter  prove  of  the  greatest  importance.  Three  leagues  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  Portuguese  have  established  the  town  of  Rio  Negro,  where  they  not 
only  keep  their  stores  and  a small  garrison,  but  have  endeavoured  to  form  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  pottery,  which  must  be  considered  here  as  very  forced  undertakings.  They 
have  also  several  small  settlements  and  missions  higher  up  the  river,  and  on  the  Rio  Branco, 
its  chief  tributary.  Still  farther  up,  the  Amazons  receives  the  Yapura,  another  immense 
tributary,  coming  across  from  the  Cordillera.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  noble  woods, 
indicating  a fertile  soil ; but  the  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
current;  and  the  shores  have  been  found  unhealthy  for  European  constitutions.  The 
channel  of  the  Lower  Amazon,  for  about  1600  miles,  forms  a sort  of  inland  sea,  in  which 
tlie  opposite  banks  are  often  not  visible,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  believed  to  be  navigable 
for  the  largest  vessels.  This  course  is  through  an  immense  and  magnificent  plain,  not 
encroached  on  even  by  a hillock  from  the  bordering  Andes,  but  sloping  gradually  and  almost 
insensibly  down  to  the  Atlantic.  But  this  region,  which  will  one  day  be  the  most  flourish- 
ing on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  at  present  occupied  only  by  tribes  of  wandering  Indians,  and 
a few  settlements,  which  the  Portuguese  have  formed  by  banishing  their  felons  into  it. 
These  emigrants,  at  a distance  from  all  law  and  restraint,  have  availed  themselves  of  their 
superior  arms  and  skill  cruelly  to  oppress  the  natives,  against  whom  they  carry  on  a regular 
system  of  slave-hunting.  Charges  of  cannibalism  have  been  made  against  these  Indians  to 
all  travellers,  including  Mr.  Mawe,  who  descended  the  river;  but  they  have  never  been 
confirmed  by  credible  eye-witnesses,  and  are  alleged  by  D’Acunha  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  Portuguese,  in  order  to  justify  their  own  outrageous  conduct.  Equally  ancient  and 
continued  have  been  the  reports  of  tribes  of  warlike  females  inhabiting  the  banks ; and, 
though  destitute  of  any  regular  confirmation,  and  evidently  much  exaggerated,  they  may 
probably  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 


Chaf.  XII, 

THI  WEST  INDIES. 

6233.  The  West  Indies  consist  of  an  archipelago  of  large  and  fine  islands,  situated  in 
the  wide  interval  of  sea  between  North  and  South  America.  Their  rich  products,  their 
high  cultivation,  and  the  very  singular  form  of  society  existing  in  them,  have  rendered  them 
in  modem  dines  peculiarly  interesting. 
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Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

6234.  These  islands  extend  in  a species  of  curved  line,  first  east,  and  then  south,  beginning 
near  the  southern  point  of  the  United  States'  territory,  and  terminating  at  the  coast  of  South 
America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  On  the  east  and  north  they  are  hounded  by  the 
Atlantic ; on  the  south,  the  Caribbean  Sea  separates  them  from  the  coast  of  Colombia ; on 
the  west,  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  interposed  between  them  and  that  part 
of  the  continent.  They  are  situated  generally  between  the  fifty-ninth  and  eighty,  fifth  degrees 
of  west  longitude  ; and,  excluding  the  Bahamas  between  the  tenth  and  twenty-third  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  The  largest  are  those  which  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  east- 
ward ; Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico.  Those  which  run  from  north  to 
south  are  smaller ; but  many  of  them,  as  Barbadoes,  Martinico,  Guadaloupc,  Trinidad, 
are  very  important  from  their  fertility  and  high  cultivation.  This  latter  part  of  the  group 
is  frequently  called  the  Windward  Islands,  from  being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
trade  winds  blowing  across  the  Atlantic ; they  are  named  also  the  Antilles  and  fre- 
quently the  Caribbec  Islands  from  the  name  of  the  people,  called  Caribs,  found  there  by 
the  discoverers. 

6*235.  Mountains  of  considerable  elevation  diversify  each  of  these  islands,  causing  them  to  resemble  (He 
elevated  remains  of  a portion  of  the  continent,  which  some  convulsion  overwhelmed.  Generally  speaking, 
the  interior  is  composed  of  a range  or  group,  sometimes  of  little  more  than  a single  mountain,  the  slope*  of 
which,  and  the  plain  at  its  fret,  constitute  the  island.  The  most  elevated  peaks  of  Cuba,  St  Domingo,  and 
Jamaica  exceed  8000  feet  : while  the  highest  summits  of  the  Windward  Islands  range  from  3000  to  40U>  fM 
Most  of  these  eminences  have  evidently  been  the  scat  of  volcanic  action  ; hut  this  appears  to  have  reward  in 
all  of  them,  except  the  Soufritrc  of  Guadaloupe,  which  still  exhibits  some  faint  Indications  of  it. 
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6236.  The  streams  which  descend  from  these  lofty  height*,  and  water  the  plain*  along  the  *ea  *hore,  are 
numerou*  and  copious,  and  form  one  main  cause  of  the  fertility  which  distinguishes  this  region  ; but  as  they 
•non  reach  the  sea,  none  of  them  arc  so  important  as  to  call  for  notice  in  this  general  surrey.  Neither  do 
their  waters  expand  into  lakes  of  any  importance. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Scbskct.  1.  Geology. 

6237.  Cwftfl.  A range  of  mountains  traverses  this  island  from  east  to  west,  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 
At  the  foot  of  these  the  country  opens  into  extensive  savannahs.  The  lower  districts  are  composed  of 
secondary  formations,  through  wnicn  we  observe  granite,  syenite,  gabbro,  and  gneiss  rising  in  masses  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  nighest  mountains,  probably  composed  of  mica  slate,  and  named  the  Copper 
Mountains  (Sierra  do  Cobre},  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Island  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet 
From  hence  towards  the  cast  there  is  a hilly  range  1800  feet  high,  in  which  pure  limestone  and  argillaceous 
sandstone  are  the  predominating  rocks.  Near  Villa  Clara  a silver  mine  has  been  discovered,  and  also  native 
gold,  ores  of  copper,  and  coral  marbles,  of  various  kinds,  are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  island. 

62:38.  St.  Domingo.  We  have  no  account  of  the  geology  of  this  island.  — The  long  and  narrow  granitic 
tongue  of  land,  which  extends,  in  St  Domingo,  from  Port  au  Prince  westwards  to  Cape  Tiburon,  was  fearfully 
wasted  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  year  1770.  Whole  mountains  were  overturned.  The  other  parts  of  the  island 
were  not  disturbed  by  the  earthquake.  Hence  it  may  be  conjectured,  says  Von  Buch,  that  this  chain  rests 
upon  a great  internal  vent 

6239.  Jamaica.  A part  only  of  the  geology  of  this  island  has  been  described  by  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  In  the 
Geological  Transactions.  The  tract  examined  is  confined  to  that  quarter  situated  to  the  eastward  of  a line 
drawn  from  Alligator  Pond  Bay  to  St  Anne's  Bay,  thus  taking  in  nearly  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  where 
the  highest  mountain*  occur.  The  Blue  Mountain  range  is  principally  composed  of  transition  rocks,  a*  grey* 
wacke,  associated  with  trap  rocks.  Resting  upon  these,  at  a lower  and  lower  level,  are  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  white  marl  and  limestone,  in  some  places  intermingled  with  traps  and  porphyries;  the  Hat 
country,  from  Somerset  to  Kingston,  being  diluvium  and  alluvium.  An  extinct  volcano  occurs  at  Black  Hill, 
in  St  George’s. 

6240.  Volcanic  Islands.— The  smaller  islands,  named  the  Caribbean  Islands,  geognosticallv  considered,  form 
two  groups;  an  eastern,  or  exterior,  of  Neptunian  formation,  and  a western,  or  interior,  of  Volcanic  forma- 
tion. The  volcanic  inlands  appear,  according  to  Von  Burh,  to  stand  In  immediate  connection  with  the  pri- 
mitive range*  of  theCaracca*,  because  the  earthquakes  in  thcCaraceas  ceased  when  the  volcano  in  St  Vincent 
broke  out  But,  if  this  is  the  case,  the  connection  must  be  through  the  islands  of  Tortuga  and  Margarita. 
This  range  of  volcanic  islands  extends  onwards  in  a curved  direction,  and  terminates  in  a new  primitive 
chain,  at  that  point  where  the  range  has  again  assumed  the  same  direction  as  the  SiiUi  of  Caraccas.  The 
Blue  Mountains  in  Jamaica,  the  granite  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  Porto  Rico, 
run  parallel  with  the  Silla,  and  they  (as  appear*  on  inspecting  the  map)  are  equally  a continuation  of  the 
volcanic  series  of  the  small  Antilles,  as  these  are  of  the  Silla.  None  of  these  volcanoes  are  very  lofty,  the 
highest  scarcely  attaining  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Volcanic  islands  are  Gre- 
nada, St  Vincent,  St  Lucia,  Martinique,  Dominica,  Guadaloupe,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St  Christopher,  and  St. 
Ku statin  : the  Neptunian  islands,  which  are  low,  and  principally  composed  of  limestone,  are  Tobago,  Barba, 
does,  Marie-Galante,  Grande  Terre,  Deseada,  Antigua,  Barbuda,  St  Bartholomew,  and  St  Martin. 

6041.  Neptunian  Islands  — The  only  island  of  this  group  of  which  we  have  a detailed  account  is  Antigua, 
described  by  Dr.  Nugent  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Geological  Transactions.  It  contains,  besides  the 
characteristic  Neptunian  rocks,  also  formations  of  volcanic  origin  ; and  hence  may  be  considered  as  con- 
necting, in  a geognostical  point  of  view,  the  Neptunian  and  Volcanic  islands.  The  whole  north-eastern  part 
of  the  island  is  composed  of  a yellowish  white,  earthy,  nearly  friable,  limestone,  which  in  it*  upper  strata 
contains  Helices  and  Bulimas , but  in  the  lower,  great  abundance  of  CcrUMitc,  principally  enclosed  in  a siliceous 
tied  of  a dark  colour,  which  is  subordinate  to  tne  limestone.  It  appear*  to  belong  to  the  tertiary  class,  and 
forms  hills  from  300  to  400  feet  in  height  The  island  is  crossed  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  a conglomerate, 
which,  in  a clayey  basis,  contains  many  crystals  of  felspar,  abundance  of  green  earth,  probably  disin- 
tegrated augite,  and  masses  of  basalt,  also  of  amygdaloidal  doleritc  or  greenstone,  lava,  nornstone  with 
impressions  of  corals,  and  numerous  pieces  of  petrified  wood  of  all  sixes  and  forms,  principally  palms  and 
other  tropical  trees.  Trees  of  the  same  kind  also  occur  in  the  siliceous  bed  in  the  limestone.  The  rocks  of 
this  conglomerate  are  generally  steep  towards  the  S.  W\,  and  gently  Inclined  towards  the  N.  E.  The  lime- 
stone evidently  rest*  upon  this  conglomerate.  To  this  follows,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  island,  a 
doleritic  basalt,  which  form*  the  greatest  height  The  separation  of  these  rocks  is  accurately  in  the  direction 
of  the  volcanic  islands,  that  is,  from  N.  W towards  S.  E Hence  the  island  ofBarbuda,  which  is  farther  removed 
from  the  volcanic  range,  lies  entirely  in  the  limestone  region.  The  shells  in  the  limestone  differ  but  little  from 
those  of  the  surrounding  sea ; but  the  limestone  expands  over  the  whole  island,  which,  although  it  i*  eighteen 
mile*  long,  and  thirteen  miles  and  a half  wide,  is  nowhere  higher  than  about  110  feet  above  the  sea  A 
basaltic  cover,  therefore,  separates  this  limestone  from  the  volcanoes  ; and  probably  these  latter,  before  reach- 
ing the  surface,  have  previously  forced  their  way  through  the  basalt  It  occurs  again  in  Tobago:  specimens 
of  doierite,  containing  remains  of  cerlthiw,  have  been  sent  from  the  island  ; showing  that  a limestone  similar 
to  that  of  Antigua  lies  over  it  Barbadoes,  in  its  genera)  composition,  is  very  much  like  Antigua ; and  the 
same  would  appear  to  be  the  case  with  St.  Bartholomew  and  St  Martin.  In  Deseada,  Marie-Galante,  and 
Grande  Terre,  limestone  only  appears.  This  limestone  extends  to  the  north  and  east  sides  of  Martinique. 

6242  Volcanic  Islands.  — Grenada.  Coral  reef*  bound  the  coast  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  but  not  on  tne  west 
side.  Basal  ticpillars  occur  on  two  places  on  the  coast  The  Home  Rouge,  formed  of  three  conical  hills, 
from  500  to  GOO  feet  high,  Is  entirely  composed  of  slags  and  vitrifications.  It  is,  therefore,  probably  a cone 
of  eruption. 

6243.  St.  Vincent.  The  volcano  Home  Garou,  which  is  the  loftiest  mountain  In  the  island,  is  4740  feet 
high.  It  was  ascended  on  April  26.  1812,  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  eruption  which  has  made  the 
island  so  well  known  to  geology.  The  crater  was  half  a mile  in  diameter,  and  from  400  to  500  feet  deep.  In 
the  middle  of  it  there  rose  a concave  hill,  from  260  to  300  feet  high,  covered,  in  the  lower  part,  with  vege- 
tation, but  the  summit  with  sulphur,  vapours  of  sulphur  also  ascend  from  many  crevice*  in  the  rocks. 
The  crater,  according  to  Anderson,  exhibited  the  same  appearance  in  1785 ; and  he  remarks  how  evidently 
St  Vincent,  the  Soufrlbre  of  St  Lucia,  Montagne  Ptl£e  in  Martinique,  and  Dominica,  were  extended  in  the 
same  line.  On  April  27.  1812,  ashes  burst  from  the  crater,  and,  during  the  night,  flame*  ; on  the  20th, 
during  the  night,  lofty  pyramidal  flames  were  icon  ; and,  on  the  30th,  at  7 a.  m.,  lava  burst  open  the  north, 
west  fide  of  the  mountain,  and  flowed  so  rapidly  downwards,  that  it  reached  the  sea  in  the  course  of  four 
hours.  At  three  o'clock,  a frightful  eruption  of  ashes  and  stones  took  place  from  the  great  crater,  which  de- 
stroyed nearly  the  whole  of  the  plantations  in  the  island. 

6844.  St.  Lucia.  The  crater  occurs  In  a sharp  and  steep  chain  of  hills,  from  1200  to  1800  feet  high,  which 
traverses  the  island  from  N.E  to  &.W.  The  sides  of  the  crater  are  very  lofty  and  steep,  especially  on  the 
south-east  side.  Vapour  breaks  out  on  all  sides.  At  the  bottom  there  are  numerou#  small  lakes,  in  which 
the  water  appear#  to  be  perpetually  boiling,  and  In  some  places  the  ebullition  is  so  violent  that  the  water  is 
thrown  up  to  a height  of  four  or  five  feet-  Many  place*  are  incrusted  with  sulphur ; and  brooks  which  flow 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  alxmnd  in  carbonic  acid.  It  is  reported  that,  in  the  year  1766,  an  eruption  of 
stones  and  ashes  took  place. 
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0245.  Martinique.  The  mountain  P41£e,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  which  is  4416  feet  high,  contains 
a great  crater,  or  a soufri.'re.  Many  smaller  craters,  at  a height  of  3000  feet,  show  former  lateral  eruptions. 
On  the  22d  of  January,  1762,  a small  eruption,  preceded  by  a violent  earthquake,  took  place.  Dr.  Chisholm 
says  the  mountain  is  surrounded  with  pumice,  and  granite  (trachyte)  forms  its  body ; Dupugot  also  speaks  of 
a hillock  of  pumice,  thirty  feet  high,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  which  announces  the  existence  of 
trachyte  in  Us  interior.  The  Piton  of  Carvet,  probably  the  highest  in  the  Antilles,  rise*  in  the  middle  of  the 
island.  Streams  of  felsparry  lava  appear  on  its  acclivity,  and  basaltic  pillars  in  the  hollow  between  this  and 
the  third  peak  of  the  island,  in  the  southern  part,  on  the  Pic  de  Vauclm. 

6246.  Dominica  I)r.  Chisholm  says  this  island  is  a confused  mass  of  mountains,  the  loftiest  of  which  is 
5700  feet  high.  Many  solfataras  occur  in  it,  which  are  not  burnt  out,  but,  on  the  contrary,  occasion  small 
sulphur  eruptions.  The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  arc  of  trachyte. 

6247.  GuadaJoupe.  The  Saints  Islands,  composed  of  columnar  basalt,  connect  this  island  with  Dorn  mica 
The  highest  hill  among  them  is  on  the  Terre  d’en  Haut,  which  is  966  feet.  Probably  these  basalts  form  a 
border  around  trachyte  hills.  The  Soufriferc  of  Guadaloupe  is  4794  feet  high  according  to  Le  Boucher ; 5100 
feet,  according  to  Amie.  It  U situated  iu  the  centre  of  the  Island.  On  the  27th  of  September,  1797,  after  the 
Antilles  h.ul  been  agitated  by  earthquakes  for  eight  months,  this  crater  threw  out  a quantity  of  pumice, 
ashes,  and  dense  sulphureous  vapours,  which  evolution  was  attended  with  loud  subterranean  noise*. 

6248.  Montserrat,  Nearly  the  whole  UUnd  is  composed  of  trachyte,  with  embedded,  broad,  beautiful 
crystals  of  felspar  and  of  black  hornblende.  The  .Sou in  fere  is  situated  in  the  Heights  of  Galloway,  and  is 
from  300  to  400  yards  long,  and  about  half  as  broad.  Vapours  of  sulphur  rise  through  the  loose  stones 
and  heat  the  ground.  The  water  which  flow#  along  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  vents  is  heated  tt> 
boiling;  that  which  flows  at  a distance  remains  cold.  But  the  sulphur  doe*  not  always  rise  from  the  same 
vents  : new  vents  are  daily  forming,  and  old  ones  are  closing  up.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  whole  ma*«  of 
rock  in  the  neighbourhood  become*  impregnated  with  sulphur.  A similar  soufrifere  is  situated  an  English 
mile  distant  from  this. 

6249.  Nevis  has  a very  characteristic  crater,  from  which  vapours  of  sulphur  arc  condensed,  and  many 
hot  springs  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 

6230.  St.  Christopher' t,  or  St.  Kill's , is  composed  of  rough  precipitous  mountains.  The  loftiest  among 
them.  Mount  Misery,  rises  to  a height  of  3483  feet  above  the  sea.  This  mountain  is  composed  of  trachyte, 
and  conceals  at  its  summit  a perfect  crater.  The  tsiand  formerly  suffered  much  from  earthquakes ; but  tinea 
the  great  eruption,  in  June,  1692,  the  ground  has  been  but  rarely  agitated. 

«2d1.  St.  Eustatia  is  a conical  mountain,  about  twelve  miles  iu  circumference,  provided  in  the  middle  with  s 
crater  which  much  exceeds-in  magnitude,  circumference,  and  regularity,  ail  the  crater*  in  the  Antilles. 

6252.  Bahama  Islands.  This  numerous  group,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  entirely  composed  of  limestone; 
which,  in  many  places,  displays  magnificent  caves.  They  may  be  considered  a continuation  of  the  limestone 
island*  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

6253.  Trinidad  appears  to  make  a part  of  the  continent ; and  Dr.  Nugent  remarks,  that  It*  rocks  are 
either  primitive  or  alluvial.  The  great  northern  range  of  mountains  that  runs  from  east  to  west  and  is 
connected  with  the  high  land  of  Paris  on  the  continent,  by  the  islands  of  the  Bocas,  consists  of  gneiss, 
of  mica  slate  containing  large  masse*  of  quart*,  and,  in  many  place*,  approaches  in  nature  to  talc  slate ; and 
of  bluish  limestone,  traversed  by  veins  of  calc  spar.  From  trie  foot  of  the  mountains,  for  many  leagues  to 
the  northward,  there  extends  a low  and  perfectly  flat  land,  evidently  formed  by  the  debris  of  the  mountain*, 
and  by  the  copious  tribute  of  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  deposited  by  the  influence  of  currents.  The  famous 
asphalt  urn  or  pitch  lake,  situated  amidst  a clayey  soil,  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference ; and,  in  the 
wet  season,  is  sufficiently  solid  to  bear  any  weight,  but  in  hot  weather  is  often  In  a state  approaching  to 
fluidity.  The  asphaltum  appears  to  be  supplied  by  spring*  At  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  bland, 
between  Point  lea  cos  and  the  Rio  Erin,  are  small  cones,  resembling  those  of  the  volcanoes  of  air  and  mud, 
near  Turbaco  in  New  Granada,  which  are  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  Macaluba  and  the  Lake  Nafua 
in  Sicily. 

Subsict.  2.  Botany, 

6254.  The  splendour  of  the  vegetation  in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  it  the  theme  of  every  traveller 
there.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  of  the  most  important  of  its  productions. 

6255.  Few  plant*  are  more  extensively  valuable,  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  than  the  Mahapamy 
(Sw/r  tenia  Makagoni ) [Jig-  1030.).  The  use*  of  this  wood  are  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  here  to 

mention  them,  further  than  to  say  that  almost  all  our  valuable  furniture  is  formed 
of  it,  and  that  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  such  purposes  by  its  great  beauty, 
hardness,  and  durability,  and  the  exquisite  polish  it  is  capable  of  taking  )t  » 
said,  too,  to  be  indestructible  by  worms  or  water,  and  to  be  bomli-proof : hence 
the  Spaniards  used  to  make  their  vessels  of  mahogany,  and  Captain  Franklin 
took  with  him  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  boats  constructed  in  England  of  that  material, 
as  being  the  lightest  in  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  the  planks),  and  the  most 
portable,  combined  with  great  strength.  Jamaica  formerly  yielded  the  greatest 
quantity  of  this  wood,  and  the  old  Jamaica  mahogany  is  still  reckoned  the  nvwt 
valuable  ; though  the  largest  importations  are  now  made  from  Honduras,  where 
200  years  are  considered  necessary  from  the  Ume  of  the  plant  springing  tram 
seed, till  its  perfection  ami  fitness  for  cutting.  This  operation  commence*  ih-ot 
August;  the  gangs  of  labourers  employed  in  this  work  consisting  of  from  twenty 
tu  fifty,  each  being  headed  by  one  man,  called  the  captain,  ami  accompanied  by 
a person  termed  the  huntsman,  whose  business  it  is  to  search  the  hush  ami  find 
employment  for  the  whole.  The  latter  cuts  his  way  among  the  thickest  wood*, 
where  he  climbs  the  highest  tree,  and  thence  minute lv  surveys  the  country 
The  leaves  of  the  mahogany  tree  are  invariably  of  a reddish  hue  ; and  an  eye 
accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise,  can  at  a great  distance  discern  the  places  where  the  tree  is  most  abundant* 
Thither  he  directs  his  steps,  without  other  compass  or  guide  than  bis  recollection  ailbrds,  and  never 
of  reaching  the  exact  spot,  though  he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  use  dexterity  to  prevent  others  from  availing 
themselves  of  his  discovery,  and  seising  first  on  the  hidden  treasure,  those  who  follow  him  being  entire!* 
aware  of  any  art*  he  may  use,  and  their  eyes  being  so  quick,  that  the  lightest  turn  of  a leaf,  or  the 
impression  of  a foot,  are  unerringly  perceived. 

VQ&  The  Mahogany  tree  is  commonly  cut  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  a stage  being  erected  foe 
the  axeman.  The  trunk,  from  its  dimensions,  is  considered  the  most  valuable  portion:  but  for  ornamental 
work  the  branches  are  preferred,  the  grain  being  closer  and  the  veins  more  variegated.  Tne  cutting  of  roads  is 
the  most  laborious  and  expensive  part  of  the  work  , but  it  is  customary  to  facilitate  this  a*  much  as  possible  by 
placing  the  scene  of  operations  near  a river.  The  underwood  Is  cleared  away  with  cut  lasses,  which  the  pmele 
use  with  great  dexterity  ; but  it  Is  often  necessary  to  clear  away  some  of  the  harder  and  larger  trceswtth 
fire  The  quantity  of  rood  to  be  cut  in  each  season  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  body  of  mahogany  tree*, 
which,  if  much  dispersed,  will  increase  the  extent  of  road-cutting : it  not  unfreqnently  happens  that  milrscf 
road  and  many  bridges  art?  made  to  a single  tree,  which  tree  may  ultimately  yield  but  one  log.  The  roads 
being  now  all  ready,  which  may  generally  be  effected  in  December,  the  ekas-euttsng.  as  it  i*  technic  *0t 
called,  commences.  This  is  merely  dividing  crosswise,  with  the  saw,  each  tree  into  logs,  according  to  it* 
length  ; some  trunks  Tickling  but  one,  others  four  or  five  logs : the  chief  rule  for  dividing  the  tree*  bent*  sa 
aa  to  equalise  the  loads  which  the  cattle  are  to  draw.  A supply  of  oxen  arc  constantly  kept  in  rrstlrrts. 
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I lest  the  usual  number  should  be  overburdened  by  the  weight  of  the  log  : this  u unavoidable,  owing  to  the 
very  great  difference  of  sise  of  the  mahogany  trees ; the  legs  taken  from  one  being  about  300  feet,  while  those 
from  the  next  may  be  100b.  The  largest  log  ever  cut  in  Honduras  was  of  the  following  dimensions ; length 
17  feet,  breadth  57  Inches,  depth  64  inches : measuring  5IG8  superficial  feet,  or  15  tons  weight  The 
largest  log  of  mahogany  ever  brought  from  Honduras  to  Glasgow  U thus  described : — It  was  taken  to 
the  wood  yard  on  a four-wheeled  carriage,  and  there  placet  between  two  other  logs,  preparatory  to  being  cut 
up,  as  no  saw-pit  was  capable  of  containing  it  The  length  was  16  feet,  depth  5 feet  6 inches,  and  breadth 
4 fret  9 inches.  It  contained  418  cubic  feet,  and  5016  feet  of  inch  deal ; the  cost  of  sawing  it,  at  Sd.  a foot, 
amounted  to  Oil.  14s.  The  value  of  the  whole,  estimated  at  Is.  'id.  per  foot,  was  292/.  12s. ; and  the  weight 
was  tons.  The  time  of  drawing  the  logs  from  their  place  of  growth  is  April  or  May,  the  ground  at  all 
other  seasons  being  too  soft  to  admit  of  the  heavily  laden  trucks  passing  without  sinking,  and  it  is  essential 
that  not  a moment  of  dry  weather  be  lost  in  drawing  the  wood  to  the  river.  The  night  is  employed  in  this 
work,  as  the  days  are  too  hot.  Nothing  can  present  a more  extraordinary  spectacle  than  this  process  of 
trucking,  or  drawing  down  the  mahogany  to  the  river.  Six  trucks  are  commonly  employed  together,  occu- 
pying a quarter  of  a mile  of  road  : the  great  number  of  oxen  ; the  drivers,  half  naked  (clothes  being  inconve- 
nient from  the  heat  and  dust),  each  bearing  a lighted  torch  ; the  wildness  of  the  forest  scenery,  the  rattling 
of  chains,  the  sound  of  the  whip  echoing  through  the  woods ; then  all  this  activity  and  exertion  so  ill  cor- 
responding with  the  still  hour  of  midnight,  makes  it  wear  more  the  appearance  of  some  theatrical  exhibition 
than  what  U really  is,  the  pursuit  of  industry  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Honduras  woodcutter.  In 
the  end  of  May  the  periodical  rains  recommence : the  torrents  arc  so  great  as  to  render  the  woods  impracti- 
cable in  the  course  of  a few  hours;  when  all  trucking  ceases,  the  cattle  are  turned  into  pasture,  and  the 
trucks,  gear,  and  tools,  &c,  arc  housed.  In  the  end  of  June,  the  logs  of  mahogany  are  floated  down  the 
swollen  rivers  in  pitpans  (a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  canoe)  followed  by  the  gang  of  labourers,  to  disengage 
them  from  the  overhanging  branches  and  to  form  them  into  raft*  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  where  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  water,  re-smoothed  with  the  axe,  and  the  ends,  which  have  frequently  been  split  and  rent,  by 
dashing  against  rocks  in  the  river,  are  sawed  oft',  when  the  mahogany  is  ready  for  shipping.  The  average 
expense  of  mahogany  cutting  Is  usually  estimated  at  about  70/.  sterling  each  labourer  per  annum.  Independent 
of  the  capital  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  the  works,  cattle,  trucks,  Ac.  &c.  In  St  Vincent’s,  where  the  ma- 
hogany is  not  indigenous,  the  trees  do  not  attain  a greater  height  than  fifty  feet,  and  a diameter  of  eighteen 
inches.  The  bark  of  mahogany  is  very  astringent  and  bitter;  and  in  its  action  on  the  human  frame  has 
been  said  to  coincide  nearly  with  the  Peruvian  bark. 

6257.  The  SI  <t  rant  a amndtnacea  is  a plant  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  it  believed  to  yield  Arrow-root,  a 

well  known  and  elegant  article  of  diet,  which  is  prepared,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Sims,  from  its  roots,  not 

by  drying  and  poumlmg,  as  has  been  stated,  but  by  maceration  in  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  starch  is 
made  from  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  farinaceous  substances.  Great  quantities  of  arrow-root  have,  of  late, 
been  imported  into  this  country  from  the  Wad  Indies,  and  much  recommended  as  food  for  young  children, 
and  as  a light  nourishment  in  sickness.  A similar  substance,  probably  in  every  respect  of  equal  efficacy  and 
not  less  salubrious,  has,  of  late  years,  been  prepared  in  considerable  quantities,  in  tne  Isle  of  Portland,  from 
the  root*  of  the  common  Cuckow  Pint  [Arum  macula  turn).  The  Maranta  arundinacea  is  an  herbaceous 

i perennial,  and  increased  by  parting  the  roots.  It  grows  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  broad  leaves  and  a 
spike  of  small  white  flowers. 

6258.  Myrtus  Ptmcnta,  the  handsome  tree  which  produces  the  Allspice  or  Pimento  of  commerce.  Is  a native 

I of  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Its  prolusion  of  white  blossoms  contrast  most 

i agreeably  with  the  dark  green  leave*  that  clothe  its  numerous  branches,  while  the  rich  perfume  that  is 

exhaled  around,  renders  an  assemblage  of  these  trees  one  of  the  most  delicious  plantations  of  even  a tropical 
t clime.  When  the  foliage  is  bruised,  it  emit*  a fine  aromatic  odour,  a*  powerftil  a*  that  of  the  fruit,  and  by 

i distillation,  a delicate  oil,  which  is  often  substituted  for  oil  of  cloves.  The  allspice  tree  is  of  difficult  cultiva- 

i tion,  seeming  to  mock  the  labours  of  man  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  or  improve  its  growih  ; not  one 

i attempt  In  fifty  to  propagate  the  young  plants,  or  to  raise  them  from  the  seeds,  in  part*  of  the  count^  where 

the  tree  does  not  grow  spontaneously,  having  succeeded.  The  enormous  crop  which  the  pimento  tree  some- 
times yields,  would  render  its  culture  very  profitable.  In  a favourable  season,  one  tree  has  been  known  to 
afford  150  lbs.  of  the  raw  fruit,  or  1 cwt.  of  the  dried  spice ; a loss  of  one  third  generally  occurring  in  curing 
it  So  plenteous  a harvest  seldom  occurs  above  once  in  five  years.  Pimento  combines  the  flavour  and  proper. 

I ties  of  many  of  the  oriental  spices ; hence  it*  popular  name  of  Allspice. 

6259.  The  Avocado  Pear  is  a beautiful  smooth  fleshy  fruit,  the  production  of  l.aurut  Per  sea.  It*  flavour 

fe  combine*  the  taste  of  artichoke  and  filbert*,  but  is  not  comparable  to  many  of  the  European  fruits;  lemon 

« iuice  and  sugar,  pepper  and  vinegar,  are  often  added  to  give  it  pungency.  All  animals  are  extremely  fond  of 

n »t,  and  many  virtues  are  ascribed  both  to  the  fruit  and  an  infticion  of  the  buds  of  this  tree,  which  is  frequently 

ordered  by  the  physicians  in  the  West  Indies. 

6260.  The  native  country  of  the  Papaw  Tree  ( Carica  Papaya)  {fig.  1031.)  has  been  much  contested  ; 

writers  on  the  East  and  writers  on  the  West  Indies  being 
equally  disposed  to  claim  it  a*  an  aboriginal  That  learned 
botanist  and  philosopher,  Robert  Brown,  infer*,  from  various 
circumstances,  that  the  pa  paw  tree  i*  a native  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  but  ha*  been  naturalised  in  Hindustan, 
the  Philippines  and  Molucca*.  It  is  a tree  of  rapid  growth. 
St  Pierre  probably  spoke  from  his  own  knowledge,  when  he 
described  Virginia  a*  having  planted  a seed,  which  in  three 
years’  time  produced  a papaw  tree  twenty  feet  high,  loaded 
with  ripe  fruit  It  is  fbr  the  sake  of  this  fruit,  mainly,  that 
the  tree  is  cultivated : but  if  the  flavour  in  its  native  country 
be  not  better  than  what  is  produced  tn  our  stoves,  we  cannot 
speak  highly  in  its  favour.  In  Jamaica,  it  is  generally  eaten 
boiled,  and  mixed  with  Uroe  juice  and  sugar,  or  baked  like 
apples.  The  juice  of  the  pulp  is  used  a*  a cosmetic  to  remove 
freckle*,  and  the  negroes  in  the  French  colonies  cmnloy  the 
leaves  to  wash  linen,  instead  of  soap.  As  a medicinal  tree  it 
is  deserving  of  notice,  the  milky  juice  of  the  fruit  or  the 
powder  of  the  seed  being  a very  powerful  verralAige.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  property  of  the  papaw  tree  is  that  which 
was  first  related  by  Brown  in  his  Natural  History  qf  Jamaica, 
namely,  that  water  impregnated  with  the  milky  juice  of  thi* 

wmw  Tftsib  tree  makes  all  sorts  of  meat  washed  in  it  very  tender;  but 

tii at  eight  or  ten  minute*’  steeping  will  make  it  so  soft,  that  it 
will  drop  in  pieces  from  the  spit  before  it  is  roasted,  or  turn  to  mgs  in  boiling.  This  circumstance  is  con- 
firmed in  Mr.  Neill’s  interesting  Horticultural  Tour  through  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  gentlemen  who  have  been  long  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  who  state  that  the  employment  of 
this  juice  for  such  a purpose  is  of  quite  general  occurrence;  and  more,  that  old  hogs  and  old  poultry,  which 
are  red  upon  the  leaves  and  fruit,  however  tough  the  meat  they  afford  might  otherwise  be,  are  thus  rendered 
perfectly  eatable,  and  excellent  too,  If  used  as  soon  as  killed  ; but  that  the  flesh  soon  passe*  into  a state  of 
putridity.  The  very  vapour  of  the  tree  serves  the  purpose ; it  being  customary  in  Barbadoes  to  suspend  the 
fowl*  and  meat  from  its  trunk,  to  prepare  them  for  the  tabic.  The  existence  of  this  astonishing  property 
In  the  papaw  tree  is  attributed  to  the  fibrinc,  which  has  been  proved  by  M.  Vauquelin,  the  eminent  rrench 
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chemist,  to  exist  In  Its  Juice,  a substance  that  had  previously  been  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  animal 
kingdom. 

6261.  The  tree  which  produce*  the  Cashew  nut  ( Anaeardittm  occidental ) bear*  much  resemblance  to  the 
walnut,  and  it*  foliage  ha*  nearly  the  same  scent  The  fresh  nut  i«  well  tasted,  it  improve*  the  flavour  of 
many  dishes,  and  form*  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitant*  of  the  Philippine  Islet  and  many  part*  of 
India.  They  roa*t  it  in  the  husk,  and  cat  it  with  salt.  The  hu*k  contains  a mucilaginous,  acrid,  burning 
and  caustic  juice,  which  aflbrd*  so  indelible  a staid,  that  it  is  used  for  marking  ink,  and  for  cleansing  foul 
ulcers.  It  also  consumes  excrescences  and  warts,  but  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  part*  with  water  immediately 
after  its  application.  A more  dubious  property  is  that  attributed  to  the  Anacardium,  of  brightening  the 
faculties,  strengthening  the  memory,  Ac. 

6262.  With  regard  to  the  Banana  or  Plantain  {hfusa  paradnioca  and  M.  sapientum ) (Jtgt.  1032.  and  1031), 


Humboldt  thui  write*  : — “ It  ii  to  be  doubted  whether  there  if  an  othar  plant  in  the  world  which  on  an  amalla 
•pace  of  ground  produce*  *uch  a maaa  of  nourithing  imbalance.  In  eight  or  nine  month*  after  the  auckev  U 
planted,  the  Banana  begina  to  ahow  iu  flowering  atom,  and  the  firutt  may  be  gathered  In  the  teeth  or  eleventh 
month  When  the  atalk  ia  cut  down,  one  among  the  many  ahoota  iaalwaya  found,  which  la  about  two  thinla 
at  high  ai  the  parent  plant,  and  will  bear  fruit  three  month,  later.  Thu*  a banana  ground I ia  kept  up  without 
anv  further  trouble  than  that  of  cutting  down  the  item  of  which  the  fruit  haa  n pened,  and  *tlmng  the 
ground  a little,  once  or  twice  a year,  about  the  roots.  In  one  year  a spare  of  100  square  metres,  containing 
So  or  40  banana  plants,  give*  upward*  of  2000  kilogramme*  or  4000  lbs.  weight  of  nourishing  substance 
What  a difference  lietween  this  produce,  and  the  grain  that  is  yielded  by  the  most  fertile  part*  of  Europe 
Calculations  prove  that  the  amount  of  nourishing  substance  obtained  from  a banana  ground  is  a*  133  to  1 
when  compared  with  the  growth  of  wheat  on  the  same  space ; and  as  44  to  1,  of  potatoes.  In  the 
our  country,  the  banana  never  ripen*  properly  ; the  soft  saccharine  mucilage  that  fill*  it  hearing 
M-d-nhiftn In  the  matured  and  mealv  fruit,  than  the  milky  substance  that  is  contained  in  the  grt 


In  the  stoves  of 
no  mere 


resemblance  to  the  matured  and  mealy  fruit,  than  the  milky  substance  l ...  . - 

of  wheat  does  to  the  hard  and  ripened  farinaceous  kernel.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  various  pro. 
cesses  by  which  the  South  Americans  and  West  Indians  prepare  this  fruit  1 have  often  seen  the  native*, 
after  a day  of  great  fatigue,  make  their  dinner  on  a very  small  quantity  of  manioc  and  three  banana*  of  the 
larger  kind.  Ocnerally  speaking,  in  hot  countries,  the  people  are  partial  to  saccharine  food,  which  \h*j 
consider  not  only  palatable,  but  highly  nourishing.  The  muleteers  on  the  coast  of  the  Caracca.  who  conveyed 
our  baggage,  frequently  preferred  raw  sugar  for  their  dinner  to  fresh  meat  The  ripe  fruit  of  banana,  exposed 
to  the  sun!  dries  like  a fig;  it*  skin  turns  black,  and  the  whole  smell*  like  smoked  ham : in  this  state  it  is  nod 
* wholesome.  A great  advantage  antes  from 

the  facility  with  which  the  banana  is  raised, 
which  makes  it  even  preferable  to  the 
bread-fruit,  which,  though  loaded  with  fruit 
for  eight  months  of  the  rear,  when  once 
destroyed,  as  it  often  is  during  the  native 
wars,  causes  lasting  distress  to  the  country  ** 
626S.  Painonflovert  ( Flat  Pmettonm 

(Jig.  1034.1  of  four  different  kinds,  so  named 
from  the  fancied  resemblance  exhibited  by 
the  plant  to  the  instruments  of  our  Saviour** 
passion,  produce  the  fruit  called  in  the  Waat 
Indies  the  tirenadilla.  The  latter  name  ■ 
derived  from  it*  similarity  to  the  Pome- 
granate (Psmico  Granatum).  In  the  lan- 
ceolate leave*  of  the  passionflower,  out 
Catholic  ancestors  saw  the  spear  that  pierced 
our  Saviour's  side;  in  the  tmdnia,  the 
whip  : the  five  wounds  in  the  Are  stamen* 
and  the  three  nails,  in  the  three  ctavsir 
styles.  The  greatest  resemblance  lias  » 


the  filamentous  crown,  which  not  u 
: but  as  it  required  even  more 


inaptly 
e than 


represents  the  crown  of  thorns,  or,  as  some  have  it,  the  crown  ctf  J*®^*]}*  . 

monkish  ingenuity  to  have  made  the  twelve  aportJe.  put  of  the  ten  dlf^ons  ^Jhe  fl^  cove^g.  ^ 
limit  the  number  of  these  saints  to  ten  ; excluding  Judas,  who  betrayed  hi*  master,  and  Peter,  who  drmad 
him.  Old  cuts  still  exist,  where  all  the  flower  is  made  up  of  the*e.l"'n»\v  . ... 

A264.  The  Pine  Apple,  of  which  several  species  are  native*  of  the  West  Indies,  is  too  well  known  >* 
this  country  to  require  any  lengthened  description : — 


Its  luscious  fruit  Anon* i rears 
Amid  a coronet  of  spears'* 


The  careful  cultivation  that  it  receive*  in  Europe  is  said  to  render  the  fruit  even  better  than  in  its  nati*v 
•oil ; a circumstance  that  may  readily  be  believed,  when  we  know  how  far  superior  arc  the  grapes  of  our 
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hot-houses,  to  those  raised  in  the  open  air,  a skilful  treatment  and  choice  of  aorta  more  than  making  up  for 
the  want  of  aun  and  the  deficiency  of  natural  temperature. 

fi2G5.  The  Mammee  [Mammea  americana)  ia  a lofty  tree,  bearing  a yellow  fruit,  not  unlike  a very  large 
russet  apple,  of  which  the  pulp  resembles  a fine  apricot,  and  ia  highly  fragrant,  with  a delieioua  flavour. 
The  Mammee  ia  abundant  and  much  prized  in  the  Weat  India  markets,  where  it  ia  cnnaidcred  one  of  the 
beat  native  fruit*. 

626r*.  In  the  iVetl  Indict,  ao  fine  are  the  climate  and  aoil,  that  tropical  plant*,  from  all  part*  of  the  world, 
are  read  ly  cultivated ; and  a beautiful  picture  of  the  garden  and  surrounding  country  of  Sc  Vincent’s  ia 
given  by  the  lite  Reverend  Lansdown  Guilding,  an  eminent  naturalist  and  moat  successful  draughtsman, 
whose  loss  to  science  we  have  recently  had  cause  to  deplore.  44  The  part  that  is  crowded  with  tree*  of  larger 
growth  ia,  perhaps,  moat  calculated  to  interest  the  European  visiter.  If  he  derive*  any  pleasure  from  the 
beauties  of  picturesque  scenery,  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  define  what  most  excites  hi*  admiration,  the  indi- 
vidual beauty  and  contrast  of  form*, 

* or  that  eternal  spring 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing,' 

and  calls  forth  a luxuriance  of  vegetable  life  in  every  direction.  Nature  appears  prodigal  of  organic  matter. 
The  ground  is  overloaded  with  plants,  which  have  scarcely  room  for  their  developemetic  The  trunks  of  the 
older  tree*  arc  every  where  covered  with  a thick  drapery  of  ferns,  mosses,  and  orchideous  plants,  which  difttise 
into  the  air  the  richest  odours,  and  almost  conceal  from  sight  the  noble  stems  that  uphold  them.  Their  growth 
is  favoured  by  the  great  moisture  of  the  air,  and  these  lovely  parasite*,  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
arc  seen  ascending  on  every  side,  even  the  larger  branches.  So  great  is  the  variety  of  vegetable  beauties  that 
sometimes  decorate  a single  trunk,  that  a considerable  space  in  an  European  garden  would  be  required  to  con- 
tain them.  Several  rivulets  of  the  purest  water  urge  their  meandering  course  through  the  brushwood ; various 
plants,  of  humbler  growth  and  which  love  humidity,  display  their  beautiful  verdure  on  their  edges,  and  are 
sheltered  by  the  wide-spreading  arms  of  the  Mango  (Mangifrra  indira),  Mahogany  (Swietenia  Mahagoni ), 
Teak  (Teetona  grand  it),  Mimosas,  and  other  wood*,  remarkable  for  their  stateliness,  and  clothed  in  wild  and 
magnificent  pomp.  The  vegetation  every  where  displays  that  vigorous  aspect  and  brightness  of  colour,  *o 
characteristic  of  the  tropica  Here  and  there,  as  if  tor  contrast,  huge  masses  of  trap,  blackened  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  decayed  TremelUe,  present  themselves  ; those  blocks  which,  in  colder  climate*,  would 
be  doomed  to  eternal  barrenness,  or,  at  most,  would  only  nourish  the  pale  and  sickly  Lichen,  here  give  sup- 
port to  creeping  plants  of  every  form  and  colour,  which  cover  with  yellow,  green,  and  crimson,  the  sides  of 
the  sable  rock.  In  their  crevices,  the  succulent  specie*  are  daily  renewed,  and  prepare  a soil  for  larger 
tenants  ; from  their  summits,  the  Old  Man’s  Beard  f Rhiptalis  Casmtha  of  Hooker),  and  similar  weeds,  which 
seem  to  draw  their  nourishment  from  the  air,  hang  pendent,  floating,  like  tattered  drapery,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  winds.  At  a distance  is  seen  the  Trumpet  tree,  whose  leaves  seem  made  of  silver  plates,  as  the  blast 
reverses  them  in  the  beam*  of  the  mid-day  sun.  In  a solitary  spot  rises  a wild  Fig  tree  [Ficus  rcligiota ), 
one  of  the  gigantic  productions  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  huge  limb*  of  this  tree,  covered  with  perpetual 
verdure,  throw  down,  often  from  the  height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  a colony  of  suckers  of  every  possible 
size,  from  that  of  packthread  to  the  vast  cable  of  a ship,  without  any  visible  increase  in  their  diameter  and 
without  a joint ; these,  reaching  the  ground,  become  other  trees,  but  still  remain  united,  — happy  symbol  of  the 
strength  which  proceeds  from  union.  At  other  time*,  the  sucker*  blown  about  by  the  winds  are  entangled 
round  the  trunk  or  some  neighbouring  rock,  which  they  surround  with  a network  of  the  firmest  texture,  a* 
if  the  hand  of  man  had  been  employed.  All  the  beauties  which  Nature  has  lavished  on  the  equinoctial 
regions  are  here  displayed  in  their  fairest  and  most  majestic  forms.  Above  the  rocky  summit  of  the  hills, 
the  Tree  Ferns,  which  arc  the  principal  ornament  of  our  scenery,  appear  at  intervals  : Convolvuli  and  other 
creeper*  have  climbed  their  high  stems  and  suspended  their  painted  garlands.  The  fruits  of  our  country 
scattered  around  within  our  reach,  and  the  wide  grew  leaves  of  the  Bananas  and  Heliconias,  planted  beneath, 
serve  to  minister  to  our  refreshment,  and  to  convey  water  from  the  neighbouring  spring.  On  every  aide, 
innumerable  Palms  of  various  genera,  the  Cocoa-nut,  Date,  Cabbage  Palm,  flee.,  whose  leaves  curl  like 
plumes,  shoot  up  majestically  their  bare  and  even  columns  above  the  wood.  The  portion  of  the  botanic 
garden  near  the  house  of  the  superintendent  has  been  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  Spices,  the  medicinal 
and  other  useful  plants.  In  the  same  group  are  scon  the  precious  Nutmeg  ( Myristica  qflleinalit),  exposing, 
in  the  centre  of  its  bursting  drupe,  the  seed  surrounded  by  the  crimson  Mace;  the  Cassia,  with  its  pendent 
pods  of  curious  length  ; the  magnificent  Lagcrstrcemia  [L.  Regime),  displaying  one  extended  sheet  of  lovely 
blossoms  ; the  Cannon  ball  Tree  ( Lecythit  bractcnta  or  Couroupita  guianmtit),  with  its  sweet  and  painted 
flowers,  scattering  its  fetid  fruit,  so  much  resembling  the  fatal  shell,  that  we  might  suppose  a company  of 
artillery  had  bivouacked  in  its  shade  ; the  Calabash,  with  its  large  green  pericarp,  *o  useful  in  the  poor  man's 
hut ; and  the  Screw  Pine  ( Pandanus  odoratiuhna ),  with  its  fruit  carved  in  rude  and  curious  workmanship, 
and  its  ribbed  stem.  supported  on  a bundle  of  fagots.  Assembled  together  are  the  various  fruits,  trans- 
planted from  the  blanas  of  Asia  and  other  distant  lands,  or  the  Antilles,  attracting,  by  their  neefared 
flower*,  the  gaudy  humming-bird*.  You  behold  the  Bread-fruit  ( Artocarpus  incisa)  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
the  most  precious  gift  of  Pomona,  and  the  Jack  of  India  (A.  iniegrifolla),  bearing  their  ponderous  fruit  of  the 
weight  of  GO  or  70  lb*,  on  the  trunk  and  arm*  ; huge  deformities  for  the  lap  of  Flora.  Here,  too,  a stunted 
Cork  Tree  {Querent  Suber),  and  a small  European  Oak  [Q.  Robur),  sadly  contrast  their  sickly  forms  with  the 
proud  offspring  of  the  tropic*.  The  Vanilla  ( Epidendrum  Vanilla ),  with  it*  long  suckers,  the  Black  Pepper 
(Piper  nigrum ) of  Aria,  hang  suspended  on  the  boughs  ; the  gaudy  blossoms  of  the  Pass t flora  and  the  long 
tube*  of  the  Solandra  (s.  grandf/foral  appear  amid  the  wood,  mingling  their  blossoms  with  tho«e  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  tree*  in  wild  confusion  ; while,  at  intervals,  the  Agave  throws  up  its  princely  column  of  fructification 
from  a host  of  spears.  Innumerable  Cacti  and  Euphorbise.  covered  with  fruit  or  flowers,  differing  In  the 
articulation  of  their  stems,  the  number  of  their  ribs,  and  the  disposition  of  their  spicuhr,  give  variety  to  the 
scene.  At  every  step,  plant*  remarkable  for  their  beauty  or  fragrance  ornament  your  path.  But  the  reader 
will  wear?  of  the  enumeration  of  the  vegetable  wonders  that  adorn  this  paradise.  In  proper  bed*  are  the 
useful  herbaceous  specie*,  or  the  vegetable*  with  which  our  tables  are  supplied.  By  the  side  of  every  rivulet 
rise  large  cluster*  or  the  Bamboo  ( Rambusa  arundinaeea'1,  without  a doubt  the  most  generally  useful  of  our 
plants.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  arborescent  Grass,  which  rise*  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
eighty  feet,  waving  its  light  or  graceful  foliage  at  every  breath  of  the  wind.  The  Sago  (Cycat  reealuta)  and 
several  kindred  plants,  so  valuable  for  their  nutritious  fecula,  are  scattered  about,  attaining  their  greatest 
height  in  spots  where  nothing  is  allowed  to  impede  their  free  devclopement" 

Subskct.  3.  Zoology. 

Q2G7.  The  Zoological  producti am  of  our  West  Indian  possessions  have  been  but  little  attended  to.  Botanist* 
of  nearly  every  nation  have  repeatedly  visited  and  explored  the  principal  islands,  that  Ihc  conservatories  of 
the  great  might  be  decked  with  blooming  exotic* ; but,  as  regards  Zoology,  nearly  a century  has  elapsed 
without  anv  material  addition  being  made  to  the  antiquated  history  of  Sir  Han*  Sloane  on  the  animal  produc- 
tions of  these  islands.  Of  their  native  quadrupeds,  many  have,  doubtless,  been  exterminated  by  civilisation  : 
and  although  we  have  no  good  data  to  go  upon  for  the  surmise,  it  may  be  supposed  that  envies,  armadilloes  and 
other  smaller  quadrupeds,  still  exist  in  the  woody  and  lew  cultivated  district*  of  the  interior.  An  indescrib- 
able sort  of  mental  lassitude,  not  to  say  apathy,  appears  to  seize  u|*>n  a European  the  moment  he  becomes 
resident  in  a hot  country,  and  to  this  cause  do  we  attribute  the  indifference  of  our  countrymen  to  pursuits  of 
a scientific  nature. 

The  Agouti  \Datyprocta  A cult  III.'  (fig.  1005.)  may  be  considered  in  the  West  Indies  a*  representing 
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the  hare  of  Europe,  and  it  ia  about  the  tame  size.  Although  once  common,  it  b now  only  met  with  in  the 
leas  cultivated  island*.  ■ It  run*  with  great  celerity,  particularly  up  ruin* 
ground,  but  will  frequently  roll  over,  like  the  hare,  In  descending  a hiU 
it  feet l*  oti  all  vegetables,  but  is  very  fond  of  nuts.  In  Cayenne,  the 
Agouti  is  more  common,  and  U there  seen  in  troops  of  more  than  twenty. 

6909.  The  Birds  are  almost  as  little  known  as  are  the  quadrupeds : they 
seem,  however,  to  belong  to  the  same  families,  and  in  numerous  instances 
to  the  same  species,  as  those  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Florida  and 
Georgia,  mixed  with  several  others  more  particularly  belonging  to  the 
Terra  Finna.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Lees,  has  transmitted  us,  from  the  Bahama 
Islands,  the  Brasilian  Motmot  ( Priorities  Stomata  IlL)  (Jig-  1036;,  the 
Triekas  retain  Sw.  or  Veiled  Yelkw-throat,  a beautiful  new  Troon, 
&c, ; while  the  celebrated  Mocking-bird  of  the  United  States  Orpkrms 
polyglot  tus  Sw.)  Is  known  to  have  a range  over  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  seven! 
other  islands.  Trinidad,  however,  appears  to  be  the  chief  isUod  for 

: the  ruby-topaz,  the  ruCT-nckcd,  and  the  emerald-crested  Humming-birds  are  particularly  » pi  end  id : 

the  crimson -throated  Malic-bird  {Agclaius  militaris  VieiU,  the  Mexican  Hangnest  (/.  mexiennus  D and 
the  Hed-headed  Tanagcr  (Aglaia  gyrola  Sw.)  have  all  been  sent  from 
this  island.  Turkey  Vultures  of  a large  site,  and  entirely  bUck,  are 
not  uncommon  ; but  the  precise  species  has  never  been  dearly  ascertained. 
Most  of  the  North  American  summer  birds  pass  the  winter  in  these 
islands,  which  seem  to  be  the  farthest  point  of  their  southern  range. 

6970.  The  tending  and  swimming  birds  have  the  same  general  character 
as  those  of  the  adjacent  continent  Pelicans,  Great  White  Herons, 
Flamingoes,  and  other  well-known  birds,  haunt  the  salt-water  marshes; 
while  the  Jacana,  and  a beautiftd  waterhen  with  a yellow  bill  and  deep 
blue  plumage,  called  the  Martinlco  Galllnule  {fig.  1037.)  arc  common  in 
the  freshwater  swamps.  The  Snake-neck  or  Darter  Is  sometimes  met 
with ; it*  colour  is  dark,  interspersed  all  over  with  innumerable  white 
•pots,  while  its  long  thin  neck  more  resembles  that  of  a serpent  than  of  a 
bird  {fig.  1038.). 

6971.  We  may  pass  over  an  enumeration  of  serpents  and  reptiles,  to 
notice  two  which  att'ord  delicious  food  The  Guana  lizard  U by  seme 
thought  as  great  a delicacy  as  the  green  turtle,  and  both  these  are  common 
in  the  West  Indies. 

6272.  The  Common  Guana  ( L . /guana  L.)  (fig  1039.'  b sometimes  five 
,Unum  motmot.  feet  long  : its  general  colour  Is  green  prettily  variegated,  but  its  hues  are 

changeable,  like  those  of  the  cameleon.  According  to  Catesby,  these 
animals  are.  or  were,  particularly  abundant  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  so  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  chic# 
articles  of  food  with  many  of  the  natives ; and  Brown  mentions  them  as  inhabiting  Jamaica.  They  are  exces 
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slvely  nimble,  and  are  hunted  by  dogs.  Such  as  are  not  wanted  for  use  are  salted  and  barrelled.  Guanas  are 
also  found  on  the  continent ; and  when  roasted,  we  can  affirm  that  their  flesh  is  peculiarly  delicate,  being 
. tender,  sweet,  perfectly  white,  and  not  unlike 

the  Inside  of  a lobster’s  daw. 

6273.  The  Green  Turtle  (Testmda  Mpdats  L.) 
{fig-  1040.)  Is  that  particular  species  so  highly 
priced  by  epicures.  So  common  docs  it  appear  t© 
be  in  these  seas,  that,  when  Sir  Ham  Stasae 
wrote,  forty  sloops  were  employed  by  the  people 
of  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  in  their  capture.  The 
Bailsmans  al»o  are  extensively  concerned  m 
this  fishery,  carrying  them  to  Carolina  and  other 
parts  where  turtle  are  scarce  This  epeem 
derives  iu  name  front  the  fat  being  green,  sad 
It  feeds  on  a kind  of  grass,  called  turtle  gem, 
which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  are 
principally  caught,  says  Catesby,  in  April,  wbea 
the  fishermen  go  in  little  boats  to  Cuba  aod  the 
oommov  «uai*a.  neighbouring  islands,  watch  the  turtle  dunag 

the  evening,  turn  them  on  their  backs,  and  aitei  wards  collect  them  at  leisure. 

6274.  The  marine  shell s ore  few,  and,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, sink  into  insignificance.  'Hie  largest  are  the 
Horned  Helmet  (Cassis  comut a L.)  (Jig-  1041.)  and 
the  Strombus  Gigas,  with  a pink  mouth,  both  much 
esteemed  for  mantel-piece  ornaments.  Those  inhabit- 
ing the  land,  on  rite  contrary,  are  much  more  numerous 
than  in  Asia.  Jamaica,  in  particular,  produces  a very 
great  variety ; while  it  is  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent 

,mmMm  rvMi.  alone  that  the  rare  Plecocbeilus  undulatus  (Jig,  1042.) 

has  hitherto  been  found. 

6275.  The  Insects  offer  nothing  of  particular  interest  to  the  unscientific  reader,  and  it  ti  a 
general  remark,  that  in  all  islands  the  species  are  much  fewer  than  upon  continents.  A 
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very  excellent  naturalist,  the  Reverend  Lansdown  Guild ing,  long  resident  in  St.  Vincent’s 
has  recently  discovered  that  the  substance  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  seed  pearl,  and  so  frequently  sent  over  in  boxes 
with  small  shells,  is  the  exuvia*  of  an  insect  which  lives  among, 
and  preys  upon,  the  ants.  This  substance  has  the  appearance  of 
roundish  seeds,  somewhat  larger 
than  those  of  the  mustard,  and 
of  the  same  tint,  yet  shining  with 
a rich  gloss  of  gold  ; indeed,  they 
might,  by  a superficial  observer, 
be  easily  mistaken  for  grains  of 
that  precious  metal.  They  are, 
however,  very  light,  and,  on  dose 
examination,  a small  hole  will  be 
perceived,  through  which  the  adult 
insect  has  made  its  escape  from  the  shell,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  chrysalis.  Unfortunately  for 
science,  Mr.  Guilding  lias  fallen  a victim  to  the  climate,  since  this  last  paragraph  was  written. 


Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography* 

6276.  The  grand  career  of  discovery  in  the  New  World  commenced  with  the  West  Indies. 
Columbus,  in  1492,  when  he  sailed  to  explore  a new  route  to  India,  landed  first  on  one  of 
the  Bahamas,  and  then  on  Ilftyti,  or  St.  Domingo.  He,  and  the  navigators  who  imme- 
diately followed  him,  visited  successively  the  different  islands.  They  formed  settlements, 
but  were  soon  engaged  in  contests  with  the  natives,  whom  they  treated  with  such  reckless 
cruelty,  that  the  whole  race  were  nearly  exterminated.  For  about  a century  and  a half 
these  islands  remained  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  though  neglected  by  them  for  the 
more  splendid  regions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  During  the  17th  century  they  became  the 
hold  of  a desperate  band  of  outlaws  and  pirates,  called  Buccaneers,  w ho  waged  with  suc- 
cess a predatory  warfare  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Spanish  main  : at  the  same  time, 
the  English  and  French,  not  without  some  concurrence  with  these  adventurers,  sought  to 
obtain  possessions  in  this  archipelago.  Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  English  were 
masters  of  Jamaica,  the  French  held  half  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the  two  nations  had  divided 
between  them  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Windward  Islands.  These  acquisitions,  though  much 
inferior  in  extent  and  natural  advantages  to  those  still  held  by  Spain,  were  so  much  better 
improved  and  cultivated,  that  they  soon  became  of  far  superior  value.  This  prosperity, 
however,  was  in  some  measure  procured  by  means  deeply  to  be  deplored  ; the  compulsory 
labour  of  numerous  bands  of  slaves,  who,  conveyed  from  Africa  under  circumstances  of  the 
severest  hardship,  have  become  much  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  population. 

6277.  A memorable  crisis  in  West  Indian  history  took  place  in  1 792,  when  the  National  As- 
sembly of  France  passed  rash  decrees,  abolishing  all  distinction  of  ranks,  and  proclaiming  the 
complete  equality  of  mankind.  This  step  was  soon  followed  by  a general  rising  of  the  negroes 
in  St.  Domingo,  who,  after  a long  and  bloody  struggle,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  inde- 
pendence, and  in  incorporating  into  their  new-  state  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island.  At  the 
same  time,  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  belonging  to  England  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  philanthropists  of  that  country,  who,  after  long  representations  and  efforts, 
succeeded  in  procuring  a complete  prohibition  against  the  further  importation  of  negroes 
from  Africa.  Nor  did  they  cease  their  efforts  till  arrangements  were  made  which  will  ensure, 
in  a few  years,  the  entire  liberation  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  human  beings. 


Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

6478.  The  political  relations  of  all  these  inlands  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  mother  country,  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  In  those  belonging  to  Britain,  the  white  proprietor*  are  represented  in  houses  of  assem- 
bly, which  exercise  some  of  the  functions  of  the  British  parliament  'Hie  limits  between  the  two  jurisdictions, 
however,  have  not  been  very  precisely  defined ; and  in  several  instances,  particularly  that  of  the  treatment  of 
the  slaves,  some  rather  serious  collisions  have  Ufcen  place.  Hayti.a*  already  observed,  forms  an  independent 
republic. 


Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry . 

8479.  An  uncommon  measure  q f wealth  and  prosperity  was  for  a long  time  enjoyed  by  these  islands.  They 
flourished  especially  during  the  last  century,  when  they  supplied  almost  exclusively  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
articles,  the  use  of  which  had  become  general  over  the  civilised  world.  After  the  French  revolution  and  that 
of  the  negroes  in  St  Domingo,  the  bland*  belonging  to  Britain  became  almost  the  sole  quarter  whence  Europe 
was  ftirmshed  with  West  India  produce.  The  prosperity  thus  caused  excited  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  envy  of  Napoleon,  who  made  astonishing  effort*  to  shut  first  France,  and  then  the  whole  Continent,  against 
all  merchandise  coming  from  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies.  But  this  exclusion  was  never  complete.  The  last 
twenty  years  have  produced  a very  severe  reverse.  The  great  encouragement  thus  affl»rdcd  led  to  an  over- 
production, and  consequent  depreciation,  which  was  ftirther  augmented  by  the  competition  that  arose  in  South 
America  and  other  quarters  of  the  world,  and  also  by  the  commercial  depression  in  Europe.  Hence  it  is  com- 
plained  that  the  prices  obtained  by  West  India  cultivators  have  for  iomo  time  ceased  to  be  remunerating,  and 
that  It  is  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  incurring  heavy  Incumbrances,  that  they  have  been  able  to  continue 

ih&iy^A*siHtar  plantation  form*  a great  manufacturing  a*  well  as  agricultural  establishment,  in  which  a 
lanre  capital  must  be  invested.  It  cannot  be  carried  on  with  advantage,  especially  since  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  produce,  unless  on  a considerable  icalc  ; as  the  white  cervants  and  the  machinery  must  be  nearly  the  same 
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on  a small  as  on  a large  estate.  Plantations,  according  to  Mr.  Hibbert,  vary  from  500  to  9000  acre*,  and  from 
100  to  500  negroes.  An  average  one  may  contain  SOU  negroes,  who  may  produce  about  2 UJ  hognhcad*  of  sugar 
This  will  require  300  acre*  of  land  planted  with  cane,  and  300  head  of  cattle,  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
000  acre*  will  be  requisite.  For  negro  grounds  and  wood  500  more  will  be  necessary.  The  whole  extent 
will  thus  be  1400  acres.  The  original  price  of  good  land  is  101. ; the  expense  of  clearing,  10/  ; of  planting,  1U. : 
in  all,  30/. ; making  4200/.  of  original  outlay  upon  the  land.  The  buildings  and  machinery  are  estimated  as 
follows  : — A mill, 400/. ; warehouse,  1200/  : curing-house,  6004 ; distillery .000/. ; copper  and  still,  SLOQ4  ; dwell. 
ing-hou*e,  900/.  ; trash-houscs,  310/. : In  all,  73604  currency,  or  5250/.  sterling  i which,  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
land,  makes  94504  The  expense  of  rearing  a slave  U reckoned  by  Mr.  Hibbert  at  86/.  Of  this,  364  Is  supposed 
to  be  Incurred  the  first  year,  including  20/.  for  loss  of  the  mother's  labour ; in  the  next  thirteen  j ears  he  allows 
annually  2/.  for  food,  la  la.  for  clothes,  16s.  8d.  for  medicine,  taxes,  Ac.  By  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  labour 
of  the  negro  is  supposed  more  than  to  compensate  his  maintenance.  The  negroes  of  a great  plantation  are 
divided  Into  three  gangs : the  first  of  which,  composed  of  the  most  vigorous  and  active,  amounts  to  about 
seventy-seven  ; the  second,  to  thirty-one  ; the  third,  to  twenty-seven.  Besides  these  there  are  eleven  grass, 
cutters,  fifteen  watchmen  and  cooks ; nine  drivers  of  mules  and  carts ; twenty-eight  masons,  carpenters, 
smiths,  and  coopers  ; twelve  for  attending  cattle  ; seventeen  overseers;  twenty-one  hospital  attendants ; six 
for  watching  grounds,  Ac.  The  export  of  sugar  to  Britain,  during  the  year  1832,  amounted  to  3,535,188  cwt*., 
which,  at  28s.  per  cwt.,  amounts  to  5,119,000/ , and  the  duty,  at  £4*.,  was  4,352,000/.  The  exportation  of  rum. 
In  1839,  amounted  to  4,753,789  gallons,  the  value  of  which,  at  2s.  SSrf.  a gallon,  would  be  *53,644/.  Of  tin* 
amount,  3^13,000  gallons,  retained  in  Britain  for  home  consumption,  paid  a duty  of  1,570,000/. 

6281.  Cqffic  ranks  next  to  sugar  in  importance,  and,  though  introduced  from  a remote  quarter  of  the  world, 
has  been  cultivated  with  such  success,  that  the  roffbc  of  Hertncc  and  Jamaica  ranks  second  to  that  of  Mocha, 
and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  competition  from  other 
quarters  has  been  so  great  as  to  give  the  planters  occasion  to  complain  that  it  is  still  more  unproductive  than 
sugar,  and  its  culture  has  in  consequence  somewhat  declined.  The  importation  into  Britain,  in  1M2, 
amounted  to  24,600,000  lbs.,  the  value  of  which,  at  (id.  a pound,  may  be  685,700/.  A few  other  articles, 
though  very  secondary  to  those  above  mentioned,  arc  produced  in  these  islands.  Cotton  was  formerly  con- 
sidered one  of  their  staples.  In  1786.  the  produce  was  5,800,000  Iba. ; and  in  1828  It  was  almost  the  very  sank*, 
or  5,890,000.  But  this  amount,  which  in  tile  first  period  was  nearly  a third  of  the  whole  British  consumption, 
was  in  the  second  period  not  a fortieth  part  or  that  consumption.  In  1831  and  1832,  it  averaged  ooly 
1,950,000  lbs.  The  United  States  have  supplanted  the  islands,  both  as  to  the  abundance  and  quality  of  this 
commodity.  Yet  the  cotton  of  the  latter,  though  inferior  to  trie  best  American,  still  maintains  a respectable 
price  in  the  market  Cacao,  the  principal  material  of  chocolate,  has  also  much  declined,  chiefly  perhaps  on 
account  of  that  beverage  being  almost  entirely  disused  In  Britain.  The  recent  reduction  of  duty,  however, 
may  probably  lead  to  an  extended  consumption.  The  average  of  1881  and  1832  was  1,050,000  lbs. 

688x.  Manufacturing  industry , from  the  peculiar  state  of  society  In  these  islands,  scarcely  exists,  even  is 
its  humblest  form,  for  domestic  use. 

6283.  Commerce , on  the  contrary,  is  carried  on  to  a much  greater  extent  than  In  any  other  country  of  the 
same  wealth  and  populousncss.  Almost  every  product  of  West  Indian  labour  is  destined  for  the  market  of 
the  mother  country,  from  which  in  return  those  islands  receive  all  their  clothing,  and  a great  proportion  ut 
their  daily  food.  They  supply  the  British  empire  with  nearly  all  the  sugar,  rum,  and  coffee  consumed  in  iL 

6284.  In  1832,  the  thinning  employed  in  the  trade  between  Britain  and  the  West  Indies  was  to  the  fallowing 
amount : — Inwards,  828  ships,  229,117  tons,  and  12,656  men.  Outwards,  803  ships,  226,105  tons,  and  12rHtA 
men.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1829  was  9,8073)144  ; of  the  exports,  3,612,07 54  'The  leading  articles 
of  import  were,  4,152,614  cwt.  sugar;  6,934,759  gallons  rum;  26,91 1,785  lbs.  coflbc;  4.640,414  lbs.  cotton, 
684,91/  lbs.  cacao:  390,626  cwt  molasses;  3,585,694  cwt  pimento;  6JJ81  cwt.  gingrr ; 13,285  tons  mabogam  , 
9748  tons  logwood ; 2105  tons  ftistic;  212,000  lbs.  indigo;  63,850  Iba  cochineal;  9041  lbs.  castor  oil;  19B*5*> 
lbs.  sarsaparilla ; 6345  lbs.  pepper.  The  articles  of  export  from  Britain,  stated  according  to  their  value,  were, 
cottons,  1,050,2804  ; linens,  385.3034  ; woollens,  120,192/.;  silks,  19,3834;  apparel,  251,198/  ; hat*,  5«vfrft4  , 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  163,1974  ; of  brass  and  copper,  67,290/. ; hardware,  90,1014  ; tin,  15,637/  ; lewd. 
10,0264  ; earthenware,  30,259/.  : leather,  116,5124  ; saddlery  • 26*2674  ; beef  and  pork,  113J&14  ; beer,  5 .,.V5f  . 
butter  and  cheese,  79,4884  ; fish,  94,1654  ; cordage,  23^374  ; coals,  32,5234  ; soap  and  candles,  117,0*/. ; gtaa*. 
76,6604  ; painters’  colours,  .30,0424  ; plate,  29,5004  ; stationery,  23,8274  ; books,  10AS4 

6285.  The  West  Indies  also  carry  on  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  United  Slates  and  the  British  colo- 
nies in  North  America,  to  which  they  send  their  staple  productions,  and  receive  in  return  grain,  provision*, 
fish,  and  timber.  The  trade  with  the  British  colonies  employed.  In  1831,  486  ships  of  75,89b  tons,  with  507* 
men,  outwards.  That  from  the  United  States  in  thc.samc  year  employed,  according  to  Mr.  Bliss,  56^*25  ton*, 
of  which  more  than  two  thirds  were  American. 


Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State* 

6286.  The  population  of  the  different  portions  of  the  West  Indies  has  been  ascertained 
with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy.  Reserving  more  precise  details  for  the  local  section,  wc 
shall  give  the  following,  as  a near  approximation  of  the  whole  : — 


Spanish  islands  - - - - 1,000,000 

British  (inclusive  of  Demerara)  - - - 788,000 

Hayti  - -----  800,000 

French  islands  (inclusive  of  Cayenne)  - 222,000 

Other  European  islands  (including  Dutch  Guiana)  - - 150,000 


2,960,000 

Of  these  It  is  probable  not  above  500,000  are  Europeans ; the  rest  are  of  negro  origin,  and,  unless  In  Hayti, 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  a state  of  slavery. 

6287.  The  social  state  of  these  island*  is  peculiar  and  painftil.  The  population  consists  of  three  porters 
between  which  scarcely  any  sympathy  exists  : — 1.  The  whites ; 2 the  slaves  ; 3.  the  mixed  population  awl 
emancipated  negroes.  On  a subject  which  has  excited  so  much  Interest,  and  given  rise  to  so  many  contro- 
versies, into  which  our  plan  forbids  us  to  enter,  some  very  general  observations  will  be  sufficient, 

6288.  The  whites,  who  form  so  small  a part  or  the  population,  are  the  masters,  in  whom  all  the  power  seal 
property  centre  They  consist,  partly  of  proprietors  superintending  the  cultivation  of  their  own  Und-  ;*jtb 
of  agents  and  overseers  employed  by  owners  residing  in  Britain.  As  a body,  they  do  not  merit  many  at  tbc 
reproaches  thrown  upon  them  by  the  zealous  friends  of  humanity.  Inheritance  rather  than  choice  has  fdaral 
most  of  them  in  circumstances  of  severe  trial  and  difficulty.  Some  of  them  have  abused  their  tncwdutaie 
power  in  deeds  of  wanton  cruelty,  which  have  brought  a stain  upon  the  whole  body : but  such  conduct  dee* 
not  appear  to  be  general,  and  others  have  distinguished  themselves  by  showing  to  their  slaves  ever*  deem 
of  indulgence  of  which  their  unfortunate  situation  admitted.  In  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  theplactr'’ 
are  peculiarly  frank,  liberal,  and  hospitable.  They  are  strongly  animated  hy  a spirit  of  Ulierty,  and  ctcb  * 
sense  of  equality,  which  may  seem  strangely  inconsistent  with  their  habits  and  situation.  Yet  the  f an^ 
rnaly  has  occurred  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  The  sanguine  temper  ard 
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extravagant  estimate  of  their  wealth,  with  which  Mr.  Edwards  reproaches  them,  U likely  to  have  becneflcc- 
tually  cured  by  the  great  reverses  which  they  have  recently  experienced. 

6289.  The  tUives  form  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  population ; but  their  situation  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  controversy,  that  a precise  estimate  of  it  would  be  difficult  They  are  undoubtedly  In  a worse 
situation  than  the  serfs  of  Europe,  who  were  merely  attached  to  the  soil,  and  obliged  to  deliver  a cer- 
tain portion  of  w hat  their  labour  had  drawn  from  it  Their  lot  is  harder  also  than  that  of  the  Oriental  slave, 
who,  employed  as  a domestic  servant,  rise*  often  to  the  rank  of  a favourite.  The  West  Indian  slave  is  placed 
continually  under  the  lash  of  a taskmaster,  and  is  regarded  only  according  to  the  amount  of  labour  which 
can  be  extracted  ftom  him.  It  never  can,  however,  be  the  interest  of  the  master  to  inflict  physical  injury  on 
his  slave,  or  to  withhold  whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve  him  in  health  and  vigour.  The  bondsman  has  even 
an  assurance  of  being  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  more  complete  than  is  possessed  by  the  labouring 
classes  in  a free  community.  Yet  this  very  security  tends  to  degrade  their  character,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  acquiring  habits  of  reflection  and  foresight  Their  lot  must  depend  too  entirely  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  their  master  or  overseer : those  who  are  fortunate  in  tills  respect  may  enjoy  much  comfort ; but 
others  have  no  sufficient  protection  or  redress  against  the  bursts  of  passion  and  caprice  to  which  human 
nature  invested  with  power  is  liable.  Edwards  seems  to  admit  their  liability  to  the  vices  to  which  men  are 
exposed,  when  held  in  a state  of  degradation : these  are,  dissimulation,  a propensity  to  pilfer,  and  a proneness 
to  low  sensual  indulgence.  It  is  Impossible  not  to  look  forward  with  interest  and  hope  to  the  recent  arrange- 
ments of  the  British  legislature,  by  which  this  bondage  is  to  be  immediately  converted  into  a species  of  ap- 
prenticeship, and  at  the  end  of  seven  years  to  be  entirely  abolished : while  the  planters  are  to  be  indemnified 
by  having  distributed  among  them  the  large  sum  of  9U,b00,0U0f.  sterling,  to  be  raised  by  small  additional  taxes 
ou  the  principal  articles  of  West  India  produce. 

6290.  A cvnsidrrabte  part  of  the  negro  population  have  already  obtained  their  liherty%  which  was  either 
granted  by  masters  who  had  conceived  an  attachment  to  them,  or  earned  by  the  industrious  employment  of 
their  leisure  hours.  The  intercourse,  also,  between  the  black  and  white  races  has  produced  a number  of 
mu  1st  toes,  who  are  never  enslaved.  This  class,  however,  have  not  derived  all  the  advantages  which  should 
naturally  have  followed  from  the  possession  of  freedom.  They  considered  it  inconsistent  with  their  situ- 
ation to  share  the  toils  of  their  enslaved  brethren,  yet  had  little  means  of  attaining  any  higher  employment. 
They  were  excluded  from  all  intermarriage  or  association  with  the  ruling  class,  and  from  all  offices  of  trust  or 
importance ; their  testimony  In  many  cases  was  not  received  by  a court  of  justice.  The  females,  despising  the 
young  men  of  their  own  class,  form,  very  generally,  illicit  connections  with  Europeans,  though  it  is  said  that 
their  general  behaviour  is  modest,  and  that  they  view  this  tie  in  nearly  the  same  light  as  marriage.  On  the 
whole,  the  character  and  deportment  of  the  freed  negroes,  when  existing  as  a detached  and  degraded  class, 
cannot  be  taken  as  a criterion  of  that  which  they  would  exhibit  when  invested  with  the  rights  of  citizens,  and 
forming  the  main  body  of  the  people. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography . 

6291.  The  division  of  the  West  India  Islands,  as  they  appear  interesting  to  Europeans,  is, 
according  to  the  nations  by  whom  they  are  occupied,  into  British,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch, 
to  which  are  to  be  added  a few  Danish  and  Swedish,  and,  finally,  the  independent  negro 
republic  of  Hayti. 

6292.  The  Jlritish  jwssessiom , though  not  the  most  extensive  or  naturally  fruitful,  are, 
since  those  of  France  liave  sunk  into  secondary  importance,  undoubtedly  the  best  cultivated, 
most  wealthy,  and  productive.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  globe,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
yields  such  an  amount  of  valuable  commodities  for  exportation.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  population  and  commerce  of  each  of  these  islands.  It  is  drawn  up  from  ma- 
terials furnished  by  Mr.  M*Culloch  in  his  Dictionary  of  Commerce , which,  like  the  other  state- 
ments in  that  work,  are  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 


' 

Produce  of 

General  Value  of 

Places. 

Whites. 

Free  Co- 
loured. 

Slaves. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Coffee. 

Imports  into 
Britain. 

Export*  from 
Britain. 

Antigua  - 
Rarbadoes  - - 

Dominica 
Grenada  - 
Jamaica  - 
Montserrat 
Nevis 

St.  Christopher’s 
St.  Lucia  - 
St  Vincent 
Tobago 

Tortola  and  Vin* 
gin  Islands  - 
Anguilla  • 
Trinidad  - - 

Bahamas  - 
Bermudas 
Demerara  - * 

Berbicc 

1,370 

15,029 

791 

2,154 

37, 

3S0 

700 

1,612 

866 

1,301 

285 

477 

« 

3,68:3 

4,240 

4,181 

3,006 

523 

3,020 

4,326 

4,077 

2,450 

152 

814 

2,000 

3,000 

2,828 

2,824 

1,196 

1,296 

327 

16,302 

2,991 

1,068 

6,360 

1,161 

29, 537 
81,500 
15,392 
93,6(4 
322,421 
6,262 
9,142 
19,085 
13,348 
22,997 
12,091 

5,399 

2,388 

23,776 

9,705 

4,371 

65,556 

20,645 

Cwfe. 
158,611 
336,881 
60,063 
213,160 
1,379,347 
20,6*6 
54,2 36 
133,452 
‘ 86,971 
261,551 
93,471 

17,099 

204.967 

894 

780,286 

110.967 

Gulhms. 

155,514 

2,357 

36,321 

298,933 

3,213,503 

40,075 

61,243 

219,706 

12,817 

173,262 

428,810 

12,941 

9,987 
1 $59,1 10 
234,618 

Us. 

242 

334 

1,016,631 

28,541 

19,758,603 

1,362 

44 

113,517 

124 

54,502 

195,6S7 

3,447,426 

2/16,909 

£ 

146,657 

369,828 

27,478 

93,015 

2,761,483 

830 

25,223 

97,254 

51,505 

99,891 

51,568 

5/66 

361,077 

51,524 

24,817 

502,236 

51/87 

£ 

123,101 
293,417 
24/83 
88,247 
1 ,684,726 
7/31 
21,456 
71,717 
37,681 
94,665 
49,326 

4,922 

252/51 

39/71 

22,490 

487,585 

51,215 

This  tabic  will  aflbrd  an  accurate  notion  of  their  relative  importance,  *ndwill  render  unnecessary  any 
minute  details  respecting  a region  which  presents  in  general  so  uniform  an  aspect. 

6293.  Jamaica  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  island  in  the  British  West  Indies.  I he 
lofty  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  interior,  covered  with  ancient  and  majestic 
forests,  gives  to  its  landscapes  a grand  and  varied  aspect.  From  these  heights  descend 
about  a hundred  rivers,  or  rather  rills,  which  dash  down  the  steeps  in  numerous  cas- 
cades, and,  after  a short  course,  reach  the  sea.  From  these  elevated  tracts  the  island  is 
supplied  with  tlie  vegetable  productions  of  a temperate  climate ; and  the  Guinea  grass, 
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which  has  prospered  remarkably,  enables  the  planters  to  maintain  numerous  and  valuable 

herds  of  cattle.  Yet  the  soil  is 
considered  to  be  by  no  means 
universally  good,  and  its  actual 
fertility  is  ascribed  in  a great 
measure  to  diligent  manuring  and 
cultivation.  'Hie  abundance  of 
water  must  always  be  a main 
source  of  fertility  in  tropical 
countries.  The  rum  of  Jamaica 
is  considered  superior  to  that  of 
any  of  the  other  districts  ; but  its 
coffee  ranks  second  to  tl«at  of 
Berbice.  Pimento,  the  plantations 
ofwhich  are  extremely  ornamental, 
is  peculiar  to  this  island,  and  has 
been  often  termed  Jamaica  pepper. 
With  her  natural  and  acquired 
advantages,  however,  Jamaica  has 
not  been  preserved  from  the  pestilential  influence  of  the  climate,  which  renders  it  extremely 
dangerous  to  European  constitutions. 

6*294.  The  tot  ms  qf  Jamaica , m of  the  other  island*,  arc  all  seaports,  and  supported  by  commerce. 
Spanish  Town,  the  most  ancient,  and  still  the  scat  of  the  legislature  and  courts,  is  of  comparatively  Little 
Importance,  and  ha*  not  more  than  4000  or  5000  inhabitants.  Port  Royal,  possessed  of  a secure  and  spacious 
harbour,  was,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  enriched  both  by  the  trade  of  the  island,  and  toe  con- 
traband traffic  with  the  Spanish  main.  It  was  then,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico  and  Lima,  the  mr»t 
splendid  and  opulent  city  in  the  New  World.  Suddenly  an  earthquake  swallowed  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  and  Its  inhabitants.  Yet  the  advantages  of  its  situation  caused  it  to  be  soon  rebuilt,  and  ten  years 
after,  when  it  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  it  was  reared  again  from  its  ashes.  But  in  17*2  it  was  waded 
by  a hurricane,  the  most  dreadful  ever  known,  even  in  these  latitude*.  The  sea  rose  seventeen  or  eighteen 
feet,  undermined  and  overthrew  a great  part  of  the  houses;  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, with  the  exception  of  a few  large  vessels,  which  had  only  their  roast*  and  rigging  swept  away. 
Port  Royal,  being  then  viewed  as  a fatal  spot,  was  abandoned  for  Kingston,  and  is  now  reduced  to  900  cr 
300  houses.  The  fortifications,  however,  which  are  very  strong,  are  still  kept  up,  and  the  navy  yard  l» 
maintained  there.  Kingston,  about  twenty  miles  8.E.,  is  now  the  real  capital  of  Jamaica.  It  is  situated 
In  a fine  plain,  extending  six  mile*  in  breadth  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It*  commerce,  ttiough  not 
equal  to  what  that  of  Port  Royal  once  was,  Is  great,  and  is  favoured  by  a spacious  and  commodious  road- 
stead. All  these  towns  are  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  which  is  the  meet  level  and  fertile,  and  most  favourable 
for  trade.  Montego  Bay,  a place  with  about  400(1  inhabitants,  carries  on  the  more  limited  commerce  of  the 
northern  coast  {savanna  la  Mar,  in  the  west,  is  little  more  than  a village,  since  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  hurricane  of  1780 : yet  it  has  a good  harbour,  and  a iitUc  trade. 

6895.  Barbados*  u the  island  which  ranks  next  In  value  and  importance ; indeed,  it  was  the  earliest  settled 
and  improved  of  all  the  English  possessions.  Having  been  founded  during  the  period  of  the  civil  war*,  K 
afforded  a refuge  to  person*  of  various  parties  who  successively  suffered  persecution.  It  thus  made  very 
rapid  progress,  and  in  1650  there  were  estimated  to  be  *0,000  white  men  in  the  island,  half  of  whom  were  able 
to  bear  arms  It  has  been  alleged  to  have  undergone  a considerable  decline  toward*  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful  hurricanes  with  which  it  has  been  ravaged,  and  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil,  which  now  require*  manure  in  order  to  maintain  its  fertility : yet  the  population  and  produce  were 
greater  in  1829  than  in  1753,  the  supposed  period  of  its  highest  prosperity.  Barbados*,  having  no  mountains 
In  the  centre,  is  lest  copiously  watered  than  the  other  Antilles;  and,  being  farther  out  in  the  Atlantic,  a 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  general  scourge  of  hurricane  Its  soil,  though  deficient  in  depth,  being  ctxnpwed 
chiefly  of  a fine  black  mould,  is  well  fitted  for  the  culture  of  sugar  ; and  its  rich  plantations,  diversified  by 
the  gentle  hills  which  rite  In  the  Interior,  present  a delight  fill  landscape  Bridgetown,  the  capital,  is  one  of 
the  gayest  and  handsomest  towns  in  the  west  Indies,  containing  above  *0,000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  excel  let  t 
harbour,  much  frequented,  not  only  for  the  trade  of  the  island,  but  by  vessels  which,  in  consequence  of  it* 
easterly  position,  reach  it  before  any  of  the  other  islands,  and  touch  there  for  refreshment 

6296.  St  Christopher" *,  known  often  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  St.  Kite t.  is  not  the  next  In  importance, 
but,  on  account  or  it*  early  settlement,  may  be  noticed  here.  In  preference  to  recent  acquisitions  It  was  sr4 
occupied  by  the  English  in  1623;  and,  though  repeatedly  disputed  by  the  Spaniard*  and  French,  has,  with  the 
exception  of  some  snort  intervals,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Britain.  Ihe  Interior,  rising  into  the  lofty 
peak  of  Mount  Misery,  is  peculiarly  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  the  plain  along  the  sea  *uryva*«e*  in  rich  new 
and  beauty  that  of  any  of  the  other  islands,  abounding  in  the  black  mould  which  i*  peculiarly  fitted  for  sugar 
Basseterre,  the  capital,  on  the  south-west  coast,  contains  GCG0  or  7000  inhabitants. 

6297.  Jntifrun,  to  the  east  of  St.  Christopher's,  is  by  no  means  so  uniformly  fertile  ; a large  proportion  con- 
listing  of  a stiff  clay,  which  yields  only  bad  grass.  Being  deficient  in  springs  or  rivulets,  water  is  procured 
onlv  bv  preserving'  the  rain  in  cisterns,  and  in  years  of  drought  the  crop  sometime*  entirely  fail*.  Ic 

a v our  able  seasons,  however,  there  is  a very  considerable  produce  of  sugar  Antigua,  St.  Chrulrwhcr'i.  and 
several  other*  now  to  be  mentioned,  form  what  are  called  the  Leeward  Island*,  which,  running  from  cm t t* 
west,  arc  supposed  to  be  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  trade  wind.  All  the  Leeward  Island*  hare  oar 
governor,  who  resides  at  Antigua.  Hence  John**  Town,  its  capital,  admired  for  it*  agreeable  situation  sad 
the  regularity  of  its  building*,  derives  a considerable  degree  of  importance,  and  is  a favourite  resort 

6296.  The  other  l^eirant  h lands  consist  of  Montserrat-  Nevis,  Barbuda,  Anguilla,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
The  first  l*  agreeable  and  picturesque,  but  by  no  means  fertile.  Nevis  i*  a small,  but  beautifri!  and  fertile 
island,  consisting  of  one  conical  mountain  above  twenty  miles  In  circuit  Barbuda  and  Anguilla,  *tffl 
smaller,  are  also  fertile,  but  little  cultivated:  Anguilla  Ha*  a valuable  salt-pond  , the  tobacco  of  Barbuda  is 
particularly  esteemed.  The  Virgin  Islands  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  arid  and  least  productive  of  say 
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in  the  West  Indie*.  Thejr  are  numerous,  and  in  some  degree  shared  by  the  Spaniard*  and  Dutch  ; but  Tor. 
tola,  the  only  one  of  much  consideration,  belongs  to  the  English.  — The  islands  now  enumerated  include  all 
that  were  originally  settled  and  colonised  by  Britain.  But  conquest  within  the  last  seventy  years  has  conveyed 
to  her  others  of  great  value,  by  which  her  |»ns*cssions  in  this  quarter  ol' the  world  have  been  nearly  doubled. 
Part  of  these  were  captured  during  the  war  which  closed  in  1763,  others  in  that  which  broke  out  on  occasion 
of  the  French  revolution. 

G£>9.  Dominica  stands  in  the  former  predicament.  It  is  a large  island,  but  not  productive  altogether  Ln 
proportion  to  its  extent,  much  of  the  surface  being  mountainous  and  rugged.  Several  of  its  volcanic  summits 
throw  out  from  time  to  time  burning  sulphur,  but  they  do  not  act  to  any  destructive  extent  It  is  inter- 
siKTscd,  however,  with  fertile  vallev*  ; a large  quantity  of  coflbe  is  raised  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Roseau, 
the  capital,  is  by  no  means  so  flourishing  as  before  the  Ore  of  1781 ; it  is  well  built,  but  many  of  the  houses 
are  unoccupied. 

63U).  St.  f'tnceni's,  ceded  by  the  same  treaty,  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  and  nigged  of  the  Antilles.  It 
contains  the  only  very  active  volcano  in  these  islands,  which,  after  being  dormant  for  a century,  burst  forth 
in  1812  with  tremendous  violence,  exhibiting  the  most  awful  phenomena.  Several  plantations  were  destroyed, 
and  almost  all  those  on  the  eastern  coast  were  covered  with  a layer  of  ashes  ten  inches  deep.  The  peak  of 
Morne  Garou  is  nearly  5U00  feet  high.  Yet  the  intermediate  valleys,  being  fertile  in  a high  degree,  render 
St  Vincent’s  on  the  whole  a very  productive  island.  It  contains  small  remnants  of  the  native  Carib  race, 
mingled  with  some  free  negroes,  who  were  early  introduced,  and  have  adopted  many  of  the  Indian  usages. 
Kingston,  the  capital,  has  been  supposed  to  contain  8000  inhabitants. 

6301.  Grenada  exhibits  a considerable  variety  of  surface,  which,  on  the  whole,  however,  is  extremely  pro- 
ductive. and  renders  it  an  important  acquisition.  The  scenery,  though  not  so  grand  as  that  of  some  of  the 
others,  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Italy.  St  George,  the  capital,  named  for- 
merly Port  Royal,  possesses  one  of  the  most  commodious  harbours  in  the  West  Indies,  and  has  been  strongly 
fortified. 

6JJSL  Tobago , the  last  of  the  cessions  of  1763,  is  a small  but  fertile  and  beautiful  island.  Notwithstanding 
its  southerly  situation,  the  heat  is  tempered  by  breezes  from  the  surrounding  ocean,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  appears  to  be  out  of  the  track  of  those  hurricanes  which  have  desolated  so  many  of  the  other  islands.  It 
yields  the  fruits  and  other  products  common  to  the  West  India  Islands  with  those  of  the  bordering  S|»anUli 
main.  Scarborough,  a town  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  is  its  capital 

Trinidad , separated  only  by  a strait  from  the  coast  of  South  America,  whcTe  that  mainland  is  tra- 
versed by  the  branches  of  the  Orinoco,  shares  in  a great  measure  its  character.  It  is  covered  with  mag- 
nificent forests,  ami  present*  scenery  peculiarly  grand  and  picturesque.  The  island  is  unhealthy,  but  fruitful, 
and  being  the  largest  next  to  Jamaica,  forms  an  acquisition  of  great  value.  It  was  Spanish  till  1707,  when 
K was  captured,  and  confirmed  to  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  One  remarkable  object  in  this  island  is  a 
lake  of  asphaltum,  three  miles  in  circumference.  This  substance,  being  rendered  ductile  by  heat,  and  mingled 
with  grease  or  pitch,  is  employed  with  advantage  in  greasing  the  bottoms  of  *hi|w.  Trinidad  contains  still 
about  iwsfi  native  Indians.  Port  Sixain  , Puerto  K*j>a£la)  is  a considerable  town,  well  fortified,  and  with  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  is  built  regularly  and  handsomely.  with  a fine  shaded  walk  and  sjxicious  market ; and 
the  churches,  both  Protestant  ana  Catholic,  are  very  richly  ornamented. 

6104.  Demerara,  Bcrbicr,  and  F.ssequibo  extend  along  the  coast  of  Guiana;  but  they  ]»articipate  so  largely 
In  the  character  of  West  India  colonics,  that  a view  of  them  is  necessary  to  complete  that  of  these  important 
settlements.  They  are  also  of  recent  acquisition,  having  belonged  to  the  Dutch  till  the  last  war,  w hen  they 
yielded  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  Britain,  and  were  confirmed  to  that  power  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  They 
extend  about  30U  miles  along  the  coast,  and  each  colony  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a broad  river,  bearing  its 
own  name.  The  territory  is  low,  flat,  alluvial,  and  in  many  jiart*  swampy ; and  the  greater  portion,  when  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Britain,  was  covered  with  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests.  Since  that  time 
a prodigious  improvement  has  taken  place ; British  industry  has  cut  down  the  woods,  and.  availing  itself  of 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  has  rendered  this  one  of  the  most  productive  region*  in  the  New  World. 
Demerara,  as  will  appear  by  the  commercial  table,  ranks  as  to  West  India  produce  second  only  to  Jamaica: 
its  rum  is  inferior  only  to  hers  ; and  the  coffbe  of  Berbicc  ranks  above  that  of  any  of  the  islands.  .Staebroek, 
now  St  George,  is  built  on  the  low  bank  of  the  river  Demerara.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  seldom  above  two 
stories  high,  and,  with  a view  to  coolness,  are  shaded  by  colonnaded  porticoe*  and  balconies,  and  by  projecting 
roofs  ; and  Venetian  blinds,  or  jalousies,  are  used  instead  of  glass  windows.  Canals  are  conducted  on  each  side 
of  the  town,  which  present*  a busy  scene,  every  marl  Ixring  like  o wharf  strewed  with  casks  ami  tmkv.  The 
town  contains  from  80U0  to  10,000  inhabitant*,  mostly  negroes,  with  a considerable  projiortion  of  people  of 
colour,  some  of  whom  have  attained  to  considerable  wealth.  New  Amsterdam,  the  small  capital  of  Ber. 
bice,  is  agreeably  situated,  intersected  by  canals,  and  with  a considerable  spot  of  ground  attached  to  each 
house. 

63U5.  The  Bahama  hlamis  form  a very  extended  and  numerous  group,  being  successively  parallel,  first 
to  Florida,  then  to  Cuha  and  part  of  St.  Domingo.  Five  hundred  nave  been  counted ; but' many  of  them 
are  mere  rocks  and  blot*.  The  island  oalled  the  Great  Bahama  is  remarkable  ns  being  the  first  part  of  the 
New  World  that  was  discovered  by  Columbus.  These  islands  were  very  much  neglected  till  nUmt  the  Ix'gin- 
ning  of  the  last  century,  when  a British  settlement  was  formed  there  under  Cajitaln  Woodcs  Rogers.  The 
Bahamas,  notwithstanding  their  favourable  situation,  have  never  been  productive  in  the  West  India  staples. 
The  soil  is  in  general  arid  and  rocky ; and  even  those  island*  which  might  be  ca|»ablc  of  improvement  nave 
been  neglected.  Cotton  is  the  only  article  which  ha*  been  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and  even  this  ha*  de- 
clined. They  produce,  however,  a considerable  variety  of  fine  timber  and  dye-wotsU,  and  some  of  them  sui>- 
ply  the  neighbouring  coast*  with  salt.  Between  the  western  islands  and  the  coast  of  Florida  is  the  Bahuma 
channel,  through  wnich  that  celebrated  current  called  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rushes  with 
such  impetuosity  that  it  is  perceptible  upon  the  northern  coast*  of  F.urnpe.  It*  force  render*  the  passage 
extremely  dangerous,  and  has  given  occasion  to  frequent  wrecks.  The  difficulty  of  navigation  in  these  sea* 
b increased  by  the  great  bank  of  Bahama,  interposed  between  Cuba  and  these  islands.  Nassau,  in  the  island 
of  New  Providence,  from  its  situation  upon  thi*  frequented  channel,  is  a place  of  some  importance.  It  is  the 
general  seat  of  government,  and  contains  a population  of  about  50  0 person*. 

6306.  The  Bermudas,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  about  6U0  miles  east  from  the  coast  of  North 
America,  may,  for  want  of  a more  appropriate  place,  lx?  described  here.  About  400  are  numbered  ; but  most 
of  these  are  mere  rocks,  and  only  eight  posses*  any  real  importance.  Theme  islands,  which  tx*Kan  to  lx*  settled 
about  1612.  drew  for  some  time  greater  attention  than  their  natural  advantages  justified.  During  the  internal 
troubles  which  soon  after  took  place  in  Great  Britain,  they  became  the  asylum  of  many  distinguished  person- 
ages, and  among  others  of  the  poet  Waller,  who,  by  celebrating  the  beauty  of  their  aspect  and  the  felicity  of 
the  climate,  spread  around  them  a poetical  lustre.  The  Bermuda*  are  indeed  in  these  respects  peculiarly  for- 
tunate ; being  exempted  from  the  scorching  heats  of  the  tropic,  enjoying  almost  a continued  spring,  and  being 
clothed  in  perj>etual  verdure.  But  though  they  affbrd  thus  an  agreeable  and  hcalthftil  residence,  they  have 
not  proven  productive  in  any  of  those  commodities  which  can  become  the  staple  of  an  iin|x>r1ant  traffic. 
Cotton  has  been  tried,  but  without  any  great  success.  They  have  been  used  as  a place  of  deportation  for  cri- 
minals, but  in  thb  respect  are  now  superseded  liy  the  Australian  settlement*.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  coasts 
renders  them  easily  defensible,  but  unfavourable  to  navigation.  St.  George,  the  scat  of  government,  on  ail 
island  of  the  same  name,  is  only  a large  village. 

6307.  The  western  colonies  of  Sftain^  which  for  some  centuries  comprised  the  greater  part 
of  the  American  continent,  with  all  its  richest  and  moat  splendid  regions,  are  now  limited 
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to  the  two  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Yet  these  are  so  considerable  and  so  fruitful, 
that,  since  a more  liberal  policy  has  been  adopted  towards  them,  they  have  in  no  small 
degree  compensated  for  her  immense  losses. 

6308.  Cuba,  extending  upwards  of  700  miles  in  length,  though  only  117  in  its  greatest 
bread tli,  is  more  extensive  than  all  the  other  West  India  islands  put  together.  Being  tra- 
versed throughout  its  whole  extent  by  chains  of  mountains,  whose  highest  peaks,  Patrillo 
and  Cobre,  exceed  8000  feet,  the  plains  beneath  are  most  copiously  watered,  and  rendered 
fit  for  producing  in  the  highest  perfection  all  the  objects  of  tropical  culture.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  island,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  communica- 
tion between  North  and  South  America,  gives  it  a high  commercial  importance.  Spain 
long  viewed  Cuba  merely  as  the  key  of  her  greater  possessions,  and  the  passage  by  which 
she  reached  them.  This  great  island  did  not,  in  the  value  of  its  produce,  equal  some  of 
the  smallest  Antilles.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  however,  and  especially  since  the 
separation  of  the  continental  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  a more  liberal  and  protecting 
policy  has  been  adopted : the  ports  of  the  island  have  been  thrown  open  ; strangers,  and 
even  emigrants,  have  been  encouraged  to  settle  there;  and,  amid  the  political  agi- 
tations of  the  mother  country,  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  residents  from  Hispaniola, 
and  the  disasters  of  those,  in  the  continental  states  of  America,  who  adhered  to  old 
Spain,  Cuba  has  become  a general  place  of  refuge.  Its  progress,  from  these  causes, 
hes  been  most  extraordinary.  The  inhabitants  have  applied  themselves  to  the  culture  of 
the  great  West  India  staples  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  with  surprising  success.  Between 
1760  and  1767,  the  exports  of  sugar  amounted  to  only  5,570,000  lbs. ; in  1835,  they 
are  believed  to  have  exceeded  250,000,000  lbs.,  or  above  110,000  tons.  (M*CuIlocirs 
Dictionary , 2d  edit.)  In  1800  there  were  only  80  coffee  plantations  on  the  island  ; in  1857, 
they  amounted  to  2067,  and  the  export  was  50,037,000  lbs.  In  1775,  the  population  vm 
only  170,370;  in  1827,  a census  gave  704,487.  Of  this  the  white  population  amounted 
to  317,064  ; the  mulatto  to  57,514;  the  free  negroes  to  48,980;  the  slaves  to  286,942,  of 
whom  183,300  were  male,  and  103,652  female.  This  advance  has,  however,  unhappily 
been  in  a great  measure  produced  by  the  active  prosecution  of  the  slave  trade,  which  the 
Spaniards  have  continued,  after  it  had  been  renounced  by  other  civilised  nations.  Withia 
the  last  few  years,  it  is  stated  that  forty  or  fifty  vessels  have  regularly  cleared  out  for  Africa 
as  for  an  ordinary  trade,  but  with  the  well-understood  object  of  practising  this  nefarious 
traffic.  This  mode  of  supply  is  accompanied  with  the  distressing  circumstance  of  thr  great 
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inequality  of  the  sexes ; the  female  slaves  on  a plantation  being  seldom  more  than  a third  of 
the  whole,  and  often  bearing  a much  smaller  proportion,  since  the  masters  find  it  cheaper 
to  purchase  than  to  rear.  Of  late,  however,  many  of  the  slave-dealers  have  become  bank- 
rupt in  consequence  of  the  number  of  cargoes  captured  by  the  British  vessels  employed  in 
the  suppression  of  the  trade,  and  of  a fall  in  the  value  of  the  commodity,  caused  by  the 
number  of  coffee  plantations  that  have  been  given  up,  the  slaves  employed  on  which  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  market.  In  1828  there  entered  inwards  1889  vessels  of  277,000 
tons  burden;  and  1686  vessels,  of  229,830  tons,  cleared  outwards.  The  imports  in  that 
year  amounted  to  19,534,000  dollars,  the  exports  to  13,1 14,000. 

6309.  Havana,  or  the  Havannah , the  capital  of  Cuba,  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
flourishing  cities  of  the  New  World.  It  once  carried  on  the  whole,  and  still  retains  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  commerce  of  the  island.  The  harbour  is  admirable,  capable  of  con- 
taining a thousand  large  vessels,  and  allowing  them  to  come  close  to  the  quay  : its  narrow 
entrance  has  been  found  disastrous  when  fleets  were  seeking  shelter  from  a pursuing 
enemy.  The  fortifications,  particularly  the  Morro  and  Punta  castles,  are  remarkably 
strong;  but  in  1762  they  yielded  to  the  British  fleet,  which  captured  nine  sail  of  the  line, 
and  merchandise  to  the  value  of  about  3,000,000/.  sterling.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
works  have  been  so  carefully  strengthened  as  to  make  the  place  nearly  impregnable ; and 
during  the  late  war,  while  the  British  navy  was  generally  so  triumphant,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  reduce  the  Havannah.  The  arsenal  and  dock-yard  are  also  on  a large  scale. 
The  city  presents  a magnificent  appearance  from  the  sea,  its  numerous  spires  being  in- 
termingled with  lofty  and  luxuriant  trees.  The  churches  are  handsome  and  richly  orna- 
mented; and  several  private  mansions  are  reckoned  to  be  worth  above  60,000/.  each. 
The  interior,  however,  for  the  most  part  consists  of  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty  streets, 
crowded  with  merchandise  and  waggons,  and  presenting  entirely  the  appearance  of  busy 
trade.  Yet  the  alameda,  or  public  walk,  and  the  opera,  on  the  appearance  of  a favourite 
performer,  exhibit  a gay  and  even  splendid  aspect.  The  recently  constructed  suburbs  are 
also  built  in  a superior  style.  The  Havannah  has  patriotic  and  literary  societies,  which  are 
improving.  Seven  journals  are  published,  one  of  them  in  English.  The  population  is 
estimated  by  Balbi  at  112,000. 

6310.  Other  towns  in  Cuba  have  risen  to  importance  since  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  absurdly  con- 
ferred on  the  Havannah  was  withdrawn.  Matanzas,  only  about  sixty  miles  east  of  the  capital,  has  acquired 
a considerable  commerce.  In  1827  it  contained  15,<  00  people,  and  exported  30,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar ; 231 
vessels  entered,  and  251  left  Its  port  Trinidad,  since  it  was  permitted,  carries  on  with  activity  the  trade  of 
the  southern  coast;  it  exported,  in  1827,  sugar  to  the  amount  of  10,361 ,000  lbs.  Santiago  de  Cuba,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  was  the  original  capital,  and  suffered  severely  when  this  distinction  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Havannah  ; hut  since  1788,  when  its  port  was  opened,  it  has  shared  in  the  general  prosperity,  and 
its  exports  and  Imports  amount  each  to  about  300,0002.  It  contains  27,000  inhabitants,  aud  is  somewhat  better 
built  than  the  other  towns.  Villa  del  Principe,  in  the  heart  of  the  island,  though  the  seat  of  the  real  audietu 
cio,  or  supreme  court  of  appeal,  and  containing  49,000  inhabitants,  is  poor,  dirty,  and  ill  built ; and  much 
inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  marshy  soil  on  which  It  stands. 

6311.  Porto  Rico,  about  140  miles  in  length,  and  3G  in  breadth,  is  much  smaller  than  Cuba,  but  is  extremely 
fertile.  Till  within  the  last  half  century  it  was  equally  neglected,  and  its  wealth  was  derived  entirely  from 
woods  and  pastures ; but  since  1778  its  progress  has  been  equally  rapid,  the  population  having  increased  from 
80,640  to  298,478.  Of  this  last  number  in  1827,  28,4<8  only  are  stated  to  be  slaves:  there  were  101,479  free 
labourers.  This  remarkable  fact,  connected  with  so  great  a progress  in  cultivation,  would  deserve  to  be  in- 
vestigated. San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico  is  a strong  place,  with  a spacious  and  secure  harbour,  and  contains 
about  30,000  inhabitants. 

6312.  The  possessions  of  France  in  the  West  Indies,  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war, 
were  more  valuable  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  exports  from  St.  Domingo  alone 
amounted  to  5,000,000/.  That  valuable  island  is  now  entirely  lost  to  her.  During  the 
late  war  all  her  islands  were  captured,  and  she  ceased  to  exist  as  a colonial  power.  At  the 
peace,  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe  were  restored,  and,  with  Cayenne,  form  territories  of  con. 
siderable  value  and  capability.  Their  progress,  however,  was  of  course  checked  during  the 
period  when  they  were  under  foreign  occupation,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rapid 
even  since  the  restoration.  The  anti-commercial  system  introduced  by  Napoleon,  and  even 
the  preposterous  attempt  to  raise  sugar  in  France  out  of  the  beet-root,  have  not  wholly 
ceased  their  operations.  In  1827,  the  imports  of  France  from  her  colonies  amounted  to 
2,300,000/.,  the  exports  to  2,100,000/.  The  ships  employed  in  it  were  842,  tonnage 
274,000.  Of  this  trade  much  the  greater  part  must  have  been  with  the  West  Indies.  It 
appears  that  there  entered  and  were  despatched  from  French  ports  to  Martinico,  345  ships, 
of  90,173  tons  and  4983  men;  to  Guadaloupe,  345  ships,  of  85,376  tons  and  4812  men. 

6313.  Martinico,  a*  compared  with  the  other  Antilles,  is  a large  and  fine  island,  about  fifty  miles  in  length 
and  sixteen  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  generally  broken  into  hillocks,  and  in  the  centre  rise  three  lofty 
mountains,  the  streams  descending  from  which  copiously  water  the  island.  The  progress  of  Martinique  took 
place  between  17<>0  and  17-12,  during  which  period  the  negro  population  increased  from  14,500  to  72,00  The 
English,  when  they  took  it  a second  time  in  1809,  found  next  year  a population  of  96,413.  The  census  of 
1827  gave  1M,9Q5,  of  which  9**37  were  whites,  10,786  free  coloured,  and  81,182  slaves.  Port  Royal,  thecapital 
and  the  scat  of  the  courts  of  justice,  is  a well-built  town,  with  7000  inhabitants  ; but  the  chief  trade  centres  in 
St  Pierre,  the  largest  place  in  Martinico  and  in  all  French  America.  Its  excellent  road  has  rendered  it  an 
entrepot  of  the  trade  of  the  mother  country  with  this  quarter  of  the  world.  ...» 

631A  Guadaloupe  is  a larger  island,  being  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  long  and  twenty-five  broad.  It  may 
almost  be  considered  as  two  islands,  since  a channel,  from  thirty  to  eighty  yards  broad,  crosses  the  narrow 
Isthmus  by  which  its  eastern  and  western  portions  arc  united.  The  western,  called  Basseterre,  notwithstanding 
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the  name  l which  U derived  from  it*  position  with  regard  to  the  trade-wirvi',  contain*  a chain  of  lofty  and 
rugged  mountain*,  one  of  which  display*  some  volcanic  phenomena,  emitting  volumes  of  smoke,  with  occa- 
sional sparks  of  fire.  However,  it*  plains  are  copiously  watered  and  fruitful,  llic  eastern  division  is  more 
flat,  and  labours  under  a deficiency  of  water.  The  progress  of  Guadalounc  was  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  Martinico,  though  slower.  In  1755  it  contained  50,800  inhabitants;  in  1H12  these  had  increased  to 
114,000.  In  1827  the  population  was  fbund  to  be  155,516,  of  which  17,257  were  whites,  16,705  free  coloured, 
10lr5i>4  slaves  Basseterre,  on  the  part  of  the  island  bearing  that  name,  ranks  as  the  capital ; but  having  a 
bad  harbour,  is  supported  merely  by  the* residence  of  government,  and  has  not  more  than  9000  inhabitants 
Foint-luPetre,  on  the  eastern  side,  or  rather  at  the  junction  of  the  two,  carries  on  almost  all  the  trade,  and 
has  a population  of  about  15,000.  The  islands  of  Marie-Galante  and  Drecada  are  appendages  to  Guadaloupe, 
of  little  importance. 

6315.  Cayenne,  or  French  Guiana,  is  an  extensive  tract  belonging  to  the  South  American  continent,  but 
which,  for  reasons  already  stated  we  shall  here  consider  in  connection  with  the  West  Indies.  Cayenne  Proper 
consist*  of  an  alluvial  island  about  eighteen  miles  long  and  ten  broad,  form  oil  by  the  branches  of  the  river  of 
that  name;  but  the  term  is  applied  generally  to  a coast  about  500  miles  in  length,  having  Dutch  Guiana  on 
the  west,  and  Portuguese  or  rather  Brasilian  Guiana  on  the  east ; but  the  limit*  of  the  latter  are  disputed  to 
the  extent  of  120  miles,  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  occasioned  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  by  the  term* 
Yapock  and  Oyapock:  and  the  Brazilians,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance,  continue  to  occupy  the  roast  a*  far 
as  the  latter  river.  Cayenne  i*  an  alluvial  swampy  region,  covered  with  majestic  forest*.  Inc  tr«-»  astonish 
Europeans,  not  only  by  their  prodigious  size,  but  by  their  great  variety ; M.  Noyer  having  counted  no  lews  than 
259  that  were  fitted  for  human  use  Fine  aromatics,  unknown  to  the  other  regions  of  the  west,  have  been 
cultivated  there  with  succes*.  The  Cayenne  pepper  l*  the  most  pungent  and  dedicate  kind  of  that  spice;  and 
the  clove,  long  supposed  exclusively  attached  to  the  Moluccas,  has  succeeded  so  well,  that  a part  of  the  con- 
sumption of  Europe  is  supplied  from  Cayenne  The  natural  advantages  of  this  colony  are  very  great  The 
cutting  down  of  tnese  noble  woods  would  afford  the  material  of  a valuable  timber  trade,  and  the  ground  thus 
cleared  would  be  tit  for  sugar  and  every  kind  of  West  India  produce.  Yet  the  tract  is  cultivated  in  only 
a few  scattered  patches,  not  exceeding  in  all  10,000  acres.  Serious  obstacles  are  indeed  presented  by  the 
pestilential  vapours  exhaled  from  these  dark  woods  and  marshes.  In  a settlement  on  a great  scale,  attempted 
in  1763,  no  less  than  1 .‘5,000  persons  perished,  so  that  the  deportation  to  Cayenne  or  deputies  obnoxious 
to  the  ruling  jiarty,  during  the  revolution,  wa*  inflicted  as  conveying  almost  a sentence  of  death.  Yet,  if  due 
precaution*  were  used,  and  the  woods  cleared,  it  would  probably  be  as  healthy  as  any  other  settlement  in  this 
quarter.  Cayenne  is  a small  town,  neatly  built  of  wood,  with  a spacious  and  commodious  road,  and  a popula. 
lion  of  3T00.  Kouron,  Sinnamarec,  La  Man  a,  and  Oyapock  are  small  settlements  scattered  along  the  roost. 

6316.  The  possession*  of  the  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies,  when  compared  with  their  eastern  colonial  empire; 
appear  exceedingly  limited.  Their  only  islands  are  St  Eustatia,  Saba,  and  Curaqoa.  The  first  two  are 
•mall  Isles  lying  immcdiatelv  north  of  SC  Christopher’s:  St.  Eustatia  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  sloping 
sides  of  one  high  conical  hill,  terminating  in  a rocky  summit  It  is,  however,  cultivated  with  great  rare,  and 
abounds  particularly  with  tobacco  ; also  In  cattle  and  poultry,  of  which  it  aflbrds  a surplus  to  the  neighbour, 
ing  islands.  The  capital  is  well  fort!  fled,  and  forms  a specie*  of  entrcpftt  both  of  regular  and  contraband  trade. 
The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  20,000;  that  of  the  town  at  6000.  Saba,  only  twelve  miles  in 
circuit,  and  destitute  of  a harbour,  is  a pleasant  island,  but  of  no  commercial  value.  The  Dutch  participate 
with  France  the  small  island  of  St.  Martin,  valuable  almost  solely  for  its  salt-works.  Cura^oa  is  a larger 
island,  far  to  the  west  of  the  others,  and  only  about  seventy  miles  distant  from  the  Spanish  main.  It  is  about 
thirty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad  ; but  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  arid  and  unfertile,  and  its  importance 
wa*  chiefly  derived  from  the  contraband  trade  which  it*  situation  enabled  it  to  carry  on,  while  the  continent 
wa*  exclusively  possessed  by  Spain,  and  studiously  shut  against  the  vessels  of  other  countries.  Since  Colombia 
became  independent,  and  threw  open  her  port*  to  all  nation*,  Curacoa  ha*  sunk  into  a secondary  station.  WiL 
liamstadt,  its  capital,  however,  with  a fine  harbour,  has  still  a considerable  trade,  and  a population  of  8000. 

6317.  Surinam,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  constitute*  the  most  important  port  of  the  Dutch  western  i>kmh. 
•ions.  Dutch  Guiana  formerly  included  Demerara,  Bor  bice,  and  Essoquibo;  but  Britain  having  in  the  Last 
war  captured  these  three  district*,  her  capital  was  employed  with  such  advantage  in  improving  them,  that 
she  determined,  at  the  peace,  on  retaining  them,  and  left  to  Holland  only  the  larger  but  1cm  valuable  territory 
of  Surinam  Proper.  This  coast,  like  that  of  the  re*t  of  Guiana,  is  flat  and  alluvial,  and  is  traversed  by  *ev  eral 
broad  rivers,  coming  from  a considerable  distance  In  the  interior.  That  of  Surinam  ha*  a channel  about  four 
miles  wide,  but  shallow  and  rocky,  navigable  only  for  boats.  The  Dutch,  since  they  regained  pw»CMu4i 
of  it,  have  made  very  considerable  eflbrts  for  St*  improvement,  and  it  is  decidedly  rising  in  importance 
Paramaribo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  affords  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels,  is  a considerable  town, 
well  built  of  wood,  and  arranged  in  regular  streets,  adorned  with  fine  tree*.  Its  commerce,  though  now  Mir- 
passcil  by  that  carried  on  In  English  Guiana,  is  considerable,  and  supports  a population  of  18,0U>  or  2tu*G 
persons. 

6318.  The  Danes  have  three  small  islands  in  the  West  Indie*.  St  Croix,  the  principal  one.  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  Virgin  Islands  : it  ha*  a surface  of  eighty-one  square  mile*,  and  a population  of  about  .5Q.0U0,  all 
slaves,  except  2500  white*  and  1200  free  coloured.  It  is  productive,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  in  the  usual 
West  Indian  article*.  St  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  i*  of  little  importance,  unle«*  as  a favourwMe 
station  for  introducing  Into  the  other  islands  those  goods  which  the  great  states  have  declared  contraband 
St  John’s,  another  of  the  same  group.  i«  very  small,  and  only  noted  for  its  excellent  harbour. 

6319.  The  Swedes  have  only  one  small  island.  SL  Bartholomew,  situated  about  fifty  mile*  north  of  St  Oiri*. 
topher’t  It  is  not  quite  twenty-five  square  miles  in  extent,  ami  I*  generally  described  as  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  though  an  eye-witness  assures  us  that  neither  of  these  characters  can  apply  to  it.  Gustavia,  the 
capital,  acquired  considerable  wealth  during  the  war,  when  it  continued  long  to  be  almost  the  only  neutral 
port  in  these  seas. 

6320.  Hat/ti,  now  an  independent  negro  republic,  forms  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and 
interesting  portions  of  the  New  World.  It  is  a very*  fine  island,  situated  between  Jamaica 
and  Porto  Rico,  about  450  miles  in  length,  and  1 10  in  breadth.  In  the  centre  rises  tl*e 
lofty  range  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  of  which  the  peak  of  La  Serrania  rises  to  the  height 
of  9000,  and  that  of  La  Sella  to  7000  feet.  These  mountains  are  covered  nearly  to  the 
summit  with  vegetation  and  noble  woods,  nnd  from  them  descend  numerous  streams,  which, 
uniting  in  four  large  rivers,  bestow  extreme  fertility  on  the  plains  beneath.  This  was  the 
first  large  island  discovered  by  Columbus,  who  landed  there  on  the  5th  of  December,  1492, 
and  made  it,  under  the  name  of  Hispaniola,  the  seat  of  bis  first  colony.  That  grc>at  man, 
however,  soon  lost  all  control  over  the  Spanish  adventurers,  who  gave  full  scope  to  their 
cruelty  and  rapacity.  The  gold,  which  was  then  found  in  considerable  abundance,  formed 
the  chief  object  of  their  avidity  ; and  the  unhappy  natives,  forced  to  labour  in  the  mines 
and  otherwise  inhumanly  treated,  were  in  the  end  completely  exterminated.  The  gold 
being  in  some  degree  exhausted,  and  its  amount  completely  eclipsed  by  that  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  Hispaniola,  called  now  St.  Domingo,  wa*  in  a great  degree  neglected.  Alwut  the 
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middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a daring  band  of  French  buccaneers  established  themselves 
in  the  western  districts.  They  were  owned  and  supported  by  the  French  government,  which 
ultimately  became  possessed  of  this  part  of  the  island.  Its  progress  was  at  first  checked  by 
the  injudicious  restraints  of  an  exclusive  company  ; but  a more  liberal  policy  being  adopted 
in  1722,  it  rapidly  advanced  to  a degree  of  prosperity  altogether  unprecedented.  Though 
forming  little  more  than  a third  of  the  island,  it  far  surpassed  in  opulence  not  only  the 
Spanish  part,  but  the  whole  Spanish  West  Indies.  In  1789  the  imports  were  valued  at 
upwards  of  5,000,000/.  sterling. 

6321.  The  French  revolution  caused  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  state  of  Hayti  In  1791  the  Convention 
caused  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  island  their  favourite  doctrine,  that  all  men  were  free  and  equal. 
This  proclamation  gave  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a contest  between  the  white  and  the  free  coloured  popu- 
lation. But  while  these  parties  were  contending  for  the  application  of  the  principle,  the  slaves  felt  that  it 
applied  also  to  them.  They  rose  in  a body,  massacred  or  drove  out  the  other  two  classes,  and  became  entire 
masters  of  French  St  Domingo.  This  revolution,  with  the  exccsae*  which  accompanied  it,  soon  ended,  like 
other  revolutions,  in  a military  despotism,  which  was  established  in  1806  by  Dossalmes,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  James  I.  He  was  succeeded  by  Christophc,  his  second  in  command,  wno  named  himself  Henry  L,  her**, 
ditary  king  of  Hayti.  Meantime,  however  the  republic  of  Hayti  was  established  in  another  part  of  the  island, 
under  the  presidency,  first  of  lotion,  and  then  of  Boyer.  Henry,  harassed  by  attacks  from  this  and  oilier 
quarters,  ended  his  fife  by  suicide  in  1820.  Boyer  then,  by  a series  of  vigorous  operations,  not  only  extended 
his  sway  over  all  the  French  i*art  of  the  island,  but  annexed  to  it  also  that  belonging  to  Spain  ; so  that  the 
whole  is  now  comprehended  in  the  republic  of  Hayti.  France  in  1803  made  strong  efforts  to  regain  this 
valuable  island,  but  without  success.  At  length,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1825,  a treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  she  acknowledged  the  indcjiendcnce  of  Hayti,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  large  sum  of  150,000,000 
flrancs,  to  be  paid  in  five  annual  instalments. 

6322.  An  mdependimt  negro  state  was  thus  established  in  Hayti ; but  the  people  have  not  derived  all  the 
benefits  which  they  sanguinclv  expected.  Released  from  their  former  compulsory  toil,  they  have  not  yet 
learned  to  subject  themselves  to  the  restraints  of  regular  industry.  The  first  absolute  rulers  made  the  most 
extraordinary  effbrts  to  overcome  the  indolence  which  soon  began  to  display  itself.  The  Code  Rural  directed 
that  the  labourer  should  fix  himself  on  a certain  estate,  which  he  was  never  afterwards  to  quit  without  a 
pasfqmrt  from  the  government.  His  hours  of  labour  and  rest  were  fixed  by  statute.  The  whip,  at  first  ner. 
mitted,  was  indeed  ultimately  prohibited ; but  as  every  military  officer  was  allowed  to  chastise  with  a thick 
cane,  and  almost  every  proprietor  held  a commission,  the  labourer  was  not  much  relieved.  By  these  means 
Mr.  Mackenzie  supposes  that  the  produce  of  1806  was  raised  to  al>out  a third  of  that  of  1781*.  But  such 
violent  regulations  could  not  continue  to  be  enforced  amid  the  succeeding  agitations,  and  under  a republican 
regime.  Almost  all  traces  of  laborious  culture  were  soon  obliterated  : large  tracts,  which  had  been  one  entire 
sugar-garden,  presented  now  only  a few  scattered  plantations.  The  export  of  sugar,  which  in  1806  hod  been 
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♦7,516,531  It*.,  amounted  in  1895  to  2020  lbs  Coffee,  which  continued  to  be  a staple  production,  wu  *l*o 
much  diminished.  The  only  indemnification  which  the  people  sought  was  in  the  easy  task  of  cutting  down 
the  forests  of  mahogany  and  cam  peachy  wood,  which  were  found  of  greater  value  than  had  been  supposed. 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  viewing  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  the  contented  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  struck  with  extreme  despondence  as  to  their  ever  making  any  Improvement.  The  slightest 
labour  is  sufficient  to  secure  subsistence ; the  adults  wear  merely  such  portions  of  dress  as  decency  most  abso- 
lutely requires,  while  the  children  of  both  sexes  have  no  covering  whatever.  It  would  rather  appear,  how. 
ever,"  that  Hayti  had  reached  its  utmost  point  of  depression,  and  was  beginning,  after  the  example  of  its 
industrious  neighbours,  to  avail  itself  of  its  great  natural  advantages.  The  revenue  in  1825  is  stated  at 
3.11)1,000  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  at  3, 105, (XXI , but  Hayti  is  severely  pressed  by  the  enormous  sum  which 
she  has  engaged  to  pay  as  the  price  of  her  independence:  In  1829,  the  declared  value  of  the  imports  from 
Britain  was  297,7u9/.  of  which  210,000L  consisted  in  cotton  goods,  and  57,01)01.  in  linen.  The  principal  exports 
were  248/100  lbs.  coffee  (but  this  rose  in  the  following  year  to  above  900,000),  149,0001b*.  cotton,  4939  tons 
mahogany,  125  tons  logwood,  24  tons  flistic. 

6.123.  Hayti  has  been  divided  into  six  departments,  named,  chiefly  after  their  positions.  West,  South,  Artibo. 
nite,  North,  North-east,  South-east  The  last  two  comprehend  the  part  lately  possessed  by  the  Spaniard*  Port 
au  Prince,  in  the  department  of  the  West,  is  the  capital,  and  the  chief  seat  of  trade.  It  has  a secure  and 
excellent  roadstead,  but  the  country  around  is  marshy,  and,  during  the  summer,  very  unhealthy.  TTie  city  is 
built  mostly  of  wood,  its  streets  unpaved,  and  containing  no  remarkable  edifices.  The  population  may  be 
from  12,000  to  15/XXX  Port  Haytlen,  in  tne  department  of  the  North,  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  established  by 
Christophc,  is  better  built,  with  well-paved  streets,  and  some  handsome  squares,  and  has  a population  of  about 
10,000.  Near  it  Is  the  citadel,  constructed  at  vast  expense  on  the  top  of  a mountain,  as  a place  of  security  frr 
himself  and  his  treasures.  Lea  Cayes,  in  the  department  of  the  South,  the  seat  of  an  ephemeral  government, 
which  sprung  up  during  the  disturbances,  is  a neat  town,  with  a flourishing  trade ; but  It  wa*  almost  destroyed 
by  a hurricane  in  August,  1831.  St  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  presents  the  remains 
or  a very  handsome  city ; a solid  and  spacious  cathedral,  a large  arsenal,  houses  in  general  commodiuu*  and 
well  built ; but  it  has  been  long  in  a state  of  decay,  and  is  not  supposed  to  contain  now  above  10,000  inhabttaatt. 


BOOK  V. 

AUSTRALASIA,  POLYNESIA,  AND  THE  ISLANDS  IN  THE  POLAR  SEAS. 

6324.  Islands  and  groups  of  islands  form  an  extensive  and  important  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Those  which  are  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  great  continents,  and  situated 
in  gulfs  enclosed  by  them,  have  been  considered  as  appendages  to  these  continents,  and 
treated  of  in  connection  with  them.  But,  in  that  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  which  coven 
more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  globe,  there  occur  some  very  large  and  numerous  small 
islands,  widely  separated  from  any  continent,  and  a survey  of  which  is  requisite  to  complete 
the  description  of  the  world  They  present  human  society  under  rude,  indeed,  but  striking 
and  picturesque,  aspects ; and,  through  the  extension  of  commerce  and  navigation,  colonies 
have  been  established,  and  a frequent  intercourse  maintained  with  them  by  the  maritime 
nations  of  Europe. 

6325.  These  islands  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes,  marked  by  distinctive 
characters:  — 1.  Australasia.  2.  Polynesia.  3.  The  islands  in  the  Polar  Seas. 


Chat.  I. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

6326.  Australasia , as  already  observed,  is  the  name  given  to  an  assemblage  of  huge 
insular  masses  of  land  occupying  the  western  parts  of  the  Pacific,  and  extending  southward 
from  eastern  Asia.  These  great  oceanic  tracts  consist,  according  to  Mr.  Barrow,  of, 
1.  New  Holland,  called  often  Australia  j 2.  Van  Diemen's  Land;  3.  New  Zealand; 
4.  Papua,  or  New  Guinea;  5.  New  Britain,  New  Ireland  ; 6.  Solomon  Islands;  7.  New 
Hebrides ; 8.  New  Caledonia.  Of  these,  New  Holland  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  attaining 
even  the  importance  of  a continent ; and  since,  for  well-known  reasons,  a peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  it  and  its  close  appendage  of  Van  Diemen's  Laud,  these  will  be  chiefly  regarded 
in  the  general  description,  while  the  local  head  will  comprehend  the  other  insular  regions 
by  which  it  is  encircled. 

1.  New  Holland. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

6327.  New  Holland , or  the  continental  part  of  Australasia,  may  be  stated  as  lying  between 
10°  3&  and  39°  S.  lat,  and  between  1 12°  20'  and  153°  40'  E.  long.  Ilassel’  assigns  to  it 
2977  miles  from  cast  to  west,  and  2004  from  north  to  south.  The  superficial  content  is 
estimated  with  difficulty  and  variously.  Zimmermann’s  Geography  makes  it  3,300,000  squars 
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English  miles ; Freyrinet,  more  recently  and  with  fuller  materials,  allows  very  little  more 
than  3, OCX), 000.  The  late  discoveries  of  Captain  King  must  somewhat  modify  any  cal- 
culation, though  they  affect  more  the  details  than  the  general  mass.  The  form  of  the  whole 
is  compared  by  Hassel  to  that  of  a horse-shoe. 

6328.  The  surface  of  this  continent  is  too  extended,  and  the  explored  portion  too  small, 
to  allow  us  with  safety  to  hazard  any  general  conclusions.  The  prevailing  feature,  so  far 
as  yet  observed,  has  been  barren  and  wooded  plains,  traversed  by  long  ridges  of  precipitous, 
but  not  very  lofty  mountains ; and  rivers,  which  often  spread  into  marshes,  and  do  not 
preserve  any  course  which  may  be  called  long  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  conti- 
nent. There  are  few  deep  bays,  nor  does  the  sea,  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  receive  any  river 
whose  magnitude  corresponds  to  that  of  the  land.  It  is  still,  notwithstanding  the  spirited 
efforts  lately  made,  only  a corner  of  the  interior  of  this  huge  mass  of  land  that  is  at  all 
known.  A great  part  of  this,  through  the  mixture  of  broad  mountain  masses  and  of  heavy 
inundated  plains,  is  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  even  for  travelling.  These  ok- 
structions,  however,  do  not  prevent  the  occurrence,  on  a great  scale,  of  fine  meadow  tracts, 
where  the  richest  herbage  grows  spontaneously,  and  where  industry  may  raise  the  most 
plentiful  crops. 

632.9.  The  mountains  of  New  Holland  form  a ridge  nearly  round  it,  rocky,  and  in  many 
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parts  almost  inaccessible.  The  Blue  Mountains,  in  particular,  which  rise  behind  the  colony, 
tower  up  almost  like  a wall;  their  cliffs  being  so  steep,  and  separated  by  such  dreadful 
abysses,  as  to  have  been  long  considered  as  presenting  a barrier  absolutely  impassable.  It 
was  not  till  1813  that  a route  was  discovered  through  them,  which  has  since  been  made 
completely  pa.ent.  Their  highest  summits  do  not  appear  much  to  exceed  3000  feet.  The 
western  and  southern  coasts  present  generally  a most  dreary,  arid,  and  rocky  aspect.  Mount 
Cockbum,  a mass  of  hills  at  the  head  of  Cambridge  Gulf,  has  a singular  appearance, 
resembling  the  bastions  and  ramparts  of  a fortress.  A considerable  extent  of  level  and  fertile 
territory  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan  River.  Captain  King,  however, 
sailed  600  miles  along  the  northern  coast,  which  lie  found  to  present  a continuous  low  and 
woody  tract  of  shore. 

6330.  The  rivers  of  New  Holland  have  been  the  subject  of  anxious  enquiry,  as  being  the 
channels  of  its  future  prosperity.  The  Hawkcsbury,  with  its  tributaries  the  Grose  and 
the  Nepean,  is  most  valuable  to  the  colony,  but  forms  only  a stream  of  secondary  magnitude. 
In  Uie  iuterior,  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  liave  been  traced  the  Lachlan  and  the  Mac- 
quarie, running  respectively  courses  of  upwards  of  200  and  300  miles.  On  the  cast  coast 
are,  also,  the  rivers  Williams,  Hunter,  and  Paterson,  forming  Port  Hunter;  the  Hastings, 
forming  the  fine  port  of  Macquarie;  and  the  still  larger  stream  of  the  Brisbane,  falling  into 
Moreton  Bay.  On  the  north  coast,  the  only  important  feature  consists  of  three  estuaries 
which  fall  into  Van  Diemen's  Gulf,  and  which  Mr.  Patrick  Cunningham  vainly  believed 
to  be  the  termination  of  the  Macquarie.  More  importance  seems  to  belong  to  Prince 
Regent’s  River,  on  the  north-west  coast,  which,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  sea, 
was  found  to  have  a full  stream  of  250  yards  broad  ; but  the  marshes  of  the  Macquarie  liave 
since  been  found  dried  up,  and  those  of  the  Lachlan  to  earn-  that  river  into  the  Morrum* 
bidgee,  which  rises  to  the  westward  of  the  dividing  range  of  the  colonial  mountains,  and, 
taking  a western  course  of  1000  miles,  forms  by  far  the  longest  river  yet  discovered,  under 
the  name  of  the  Murray,  and  falls  into  Lake  Alexandrina  at  Encounter  Bay,  on  the  south 
coast 


Sect  II.  Natural  Geography. 

Surskct.  1.  Geology. 

6331.  Our  information  regarding  the  ceognoty  qf  Sex e Holland  and  Van  Dirmm’s  Land  it  e*frem*iy 
meagre.  In  Dr.  Fitton’s  memoir,  appended  to  Captain  King’*  Voyage  to  Australia , arc  the  following  notices 
in  regard  to  the  rocks  : — 

1.  a ramie.  Cape  Cleveland ; Cajie  Grafton ; Endeavour  River ; Lizard  River ; round  hill  near  Cape 
Grindall ; Mount  Caledon;  island  near  Cane  Arnhcim:  Melville  Bay;  Bald  Head;  King  George’*  Sound. 

2.  Mica  tlate.  Mallison’s  l*land.  —3.  Tale  slate.  Endeavour  River — *.  Hornblende  slate.  Pohaara* 

River;  Half-way  Bay;  Prince  Regent*  River. — 5.  Granular auartz.  Endeavour  River ; Montague  Sound, 
north-west  coast.  —6.  Qnartzy  conglomerates  and  ancient  sandstones.  Rodd’*  Bay  ; Uland*  of  the  north  and 
north-west  coast*;  Cambridge  Gulf;  York  Sound;  Prince  Regent'*  River. — 7.  Lhnesione,  resembling  tn  Use 
character  qf  it*  organic  remains  the  mountain  limestone  qf  England.  Interior  of  New  Holland  , near  the  east 
coast:  Van  Diemen’*  I -and. 

6i&.  The  coal  formation.  East  coast  of  New  Holland  ; Van  Diemen’*  I -and.  The  coal  formation  on  the 
«u»t  coast  has  been  traced  from  Botany  Bay  more  than  one  hundred  mile*  to  the  north  ; and  it  extends  nearly 
the  *ame  distance  into  the  interior,  the  position  where  it  ha*  been  mart  particularly  examined  being  on  the 
branches  of  Hunter’*  River.  The  coal  is  worked  at  Newcastle.  1 roust  one  is  found  along  with  the  ooaL  and 
ore*  of  this  metal,  particularly  bog  iron  ore,  occur  in  considerable  quantity  in  different  part*  of  New  Holland. 

63-53.  Fossil  t rood  in  ettal  formation.  In  our  lectures  on  organic  remains,  when  discussing  the  subject  cd 
fowil  trees,  we  have  strongly  recommended  to  our  hearers  the  importance  of  character*  of  distinction  for 
geogno4ical  grou|*s  of  plant*  from  internal  structure,  and  recommended  them  to  examine  all  fossil  woods 
and  even  recent  wood  in  order  to  obtain  such  characters  Fortunately,  one  of  our  pupils,  Mr.  Nicol,  wrl) 
known  for  hi*  extreme  accuracy,  took  up  the  subject,  and,  after  much  labour,  succeeded  in  contriving  a very 
elegant  and  satisfactory  method  of  obtaining  views  of  the  internal  structure  of  fossilised  woods,  litis  method 
is  explained  in  Mr.  Withara's  work,  entitled  M Observations  on  Fossil  Vegetables,"  and  is  followed  by  him  in 
his  mineral  ilendrological  researches,  and  now  by  all  the  investigator*  in  this  dejiartment  of  geology  on  the 
Continent  We  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nicol  specimens  of  fosdl  woods  sent  us  by  our  active  and  intelligent 
friend.  Colonel  Idtidsay,  and  by  Mr  Burnet,  from  the  coal  formation  in  New  Holland  Thin  transverse 
sections  of  each  wore  mode,  which,  on  being  viewed  by  help  of  the  mierosoof*,  or  even  a common  pocket  fom, 
displayed  such  structure#  as  to  show  that  five  of  the  specimen*  examined  belonged  to  the  family  of  Conifer*, 
and  two  to  the  trilie  of  true  Dicotyledon*.  Four  of  the  Conifer*  are  common  wood*  tone  ; the  fifth  is  wesd 
opal.  One  of  the  dicotyledonous  •jiccimcns  is  wnndstone,  and  shows  the  organic  structure  throughout  the 
whole  mass;  hut  the  other  specimen,  which  Is  in  the  state  of  opal,  show*  the  organic  structure  imh  in  emm 
parts  of  the  mass.  Specimen*  of  fossil  wood  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  also  examined,  which  proved  to 
be  Conifer*. 

HIM.  Fossil  btmes.  Through  the  exertion*  of  Major  Mitchell.  Mr.  Rankin,  Dr.  I-ang,  and  Colonel  I-rod- 
aav,  many  interesting  fossil  bone*  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  which  have  been  deter, 
mined  by  our  labours,  and  those  of  Cuvier,  Pentland,  ClifT,  and  Adam.  These  relic*  were  found  m UmesUmr 
cave*  in  Wellington  Valley,  New  Holland ; and  in  the  first  collection  sent  to  Edinburgh  were  bone*  of  the 
following  animals:  — 1.  Dasyuru#,  or  Devil  of  the  coloui*U,  one  specie*  ; i.  Hyiwiprymmn,  or  Kangaroo 
Rat,  one  specie* ; 3-  Macrupua,  or  Kangaroo  Proper,  three  or  four  specie* ; 4 Ha inaturu*,  two  specie* ; 
5.  Phascohimjr*.  or  Wombat  one  species  ; 6 Elephant,  one  species.  Mr.  Pentland  remarks,  In  regard  to  these 
bones,  1.  That  of  those  nine  animals,  only  two  specie*  of  kangaroo  do  not  differ  in  their  anatomical  character* 
from  species  Inhabiting  the  same  continent ; whereas  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  seven  renaming  *pe. 
cie*  differ  from  all  th<*e  hitherto  known  to  zoologist*,  and  that  some  of  them  belong  to  extinct  sf*oe*. 
X.  That,  with  a single  exception,  all  the  genera  to  which  these  bones  are  referable  are  now  found  inhabiting 
the  Australasian  continent;  a remarkable  coincidence  with  the  fossil  animal*  of  the  same  grolngicai  r*»w-h  a, 
Europe,  where,  with  few  exception*.  the  animals  which  have  been  found  In  what  have  been  called  Diluvial 
LVmsIti  belong  to  genera  still  inhabiting  our  countries.  3.  That  the  elephant  was  an  inhabitant  of  New 
1 1 Hand  at  a very  remote  period,  v»  it  a|«pcao  to  have  been  not  only  of  every  part  of  the  Old  World,  *wj|  of  dw 
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American  continent.  In  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  January,  1833,  Mr.  Pentland,  in  a letter  to 
Professor  Jameson,  nays  : — “ Since  1 transmitted  you  the  note*  on  the  fossil  remains  from  New  South  Wale*, 
1 have  had  occasion  to  examine  another  collection  presented  to  Cuvier  by  Major  Mitchell,  from  the  same 
locality  as  Wellington  Valley.  In  my  former  communication,  1 stated  that  the  fossils  you  submitted  to  my 
examination  were  referable  to  nine  distinct  species  of  Mammalia,  belonging,  with  a single  exception,  to  the 
order  Marsupialia.  The  specimens  sent  to  Damn  Cuvier  enable  me  to  odd  five  more  species  to  the  list : via. 
two  specie*  of  Dasyurus,  one  of  which  doc*  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  I).  Macrourus  of  Geolfroy;  a small 
specie*  of  Perameles ; a species  of  kangaroo,  of  the  sub-genus  Ha-mat  ur  us,  and  certainly  very  different  from 
every  known  sjH*cies  of  this  genus ; a small  animal  of  the  order  Rodentia , belonging  to  a new  genus,  and 
of  which  the  bone*  are  scattered  in  immense  abundance  in  certain  portions  of  the  osseous  breccia;  and  a 
saurian  animal,  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Gecko,  but  which  the  incomplete  nature  of  the  fragments  1 have 
examined,  prevent*  my  determining  more  accurately.  A careful  examination  of  the  specimen*  of  Major 
Mitchell's  collection  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  bone*  of  most  of  the  animal*  collected  in  these  cave*  were 
transported  thither  by  carnivorous  animals,  as  in  the  bone-cave*  of  Yorkshire,  of  Germany,  France,  Ac.  I 
have  discovered  several  fragments  evidently  ground  and  worn  down  under  the  teeth  of  small  carnivorous 
animals ; and  among  nearly  100  s|wcimens  of  long  bone*,  still  enveloped  in  their  stalactitic  crust,  1 have 
not  found  one  to  which  the  epiphysis  remains  attached,  although  in  adult  subjects:  an  evident  proof  of  their 
having  been  gnawed  oft* by  the  animals  which  formerly  inhabited  these  recesses.  What  these  animals  were, 
it  is  easy  to  guess  from  the  catalogue  already  given.” 

6335.  Indication*  of  the  new  red  sandstone  (red  marl),  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  salt.  Van  Diemen's 
Land. 

6336.  Ooolite  limestone.  Van  Diemen’s  I .and. 

6137.  Rocks  of  the  trap  formation. —1.  Serpentine.  Port  Macquarie;  Percy  Isles.  — 2.  Syenite  (green- 
stone!. Redd's  Bay.  — 3.  Porphyry.  Cape  Cleveland. — 4.  Porphyritic  conglomerate.  Cape  Clinton  ; Percy 
Island  ; Good's  bland  — 5.  Compact  felspar.  Percy  bland:  Repulse  Bay  ; Sunday  bland.  — 6.  Greenstone. 
Vansittart  Bay;  Bat  bland;  Careening  Bay  ; Malus  Island.  — v.  Clinkstone. — Morgan’s  bland;  Pobasooa 
bland.  — 8.  Amygdaloid  with  calcedony.  Port  Warrender ; Halfway  Bay;  Bat  bland;  Malus  Island.— 
y.  I Carte.  — Bat  Island. 

6338.  Alluvial  deposits.  Upon  the  coast  in  many  places  there  are  extensive  alluvial  deposit*,  which  arc 
ofren  calcareous,  abounding  in  the  shells  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  These  occur  under  the  sea,  at  the  sea 
level,  and  sometime*  considerably  above  high  water,  which  latter  position  U to  be  attributed  to  the  upraising 
of  the  land  through  subterranean  agency.  Pipe-clay  and  {Hitter’s  clay  occur  abundantly  No  volcanoes  have 
been  met  with.  Topaz  is  the  only  gem,  and  agate  is  the  principal  ornamental  stone  mentioned  by  authors. 
The  ore*  have  been  but  little  uoticcd. 


Subsect.  2.  Botany. 

6339.  In  New  Holland , which  constitutes  an  island  so  vast  in  extent  and  so  separated  from  every  other  con- 
tinent, as  to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  every  thing  relating  to  natural  history  is  wonderful : 

it*  quadrupeds,  its  birds,  its  insects,  and  last,  but  not  least  in  point  or  singularity,  its  vegetable  productions, 

all  are,  comparatively  speaking,  new  ; yet,  what  is  truly  remarkable,  a very  small  portion  of  the  latter  have 
been  ascertained  to  be  uscftil  In  any  way,  and  almost  none  to  produce  esculent  fruits.  “ It  is  New  Holland,” 
says  Mr.  Barron  Field,  “ where  it  u summer  with  us  when  It  is  winter  in  Europe,  and  vice  versa  ; where  the 
barometer  rise*  before  bad  weather,  and  falls  In'fore  good  ; where  the  north  is  tne  hot  wind,  and  the  south  the 
cold ; where  the  humblest  house  is  fitted  up  with  Cedar  Xedrela  Toona)-,  where  the  fields  are  fenced  with 
Mahogany  ( Eucalyptus  robust  a ) ; and  Myrtle  tree*  ( Myrtaee tt)  are  burnt  for  fuel ; where  the  Swans  are 
black,  and  the  Eagles  are  white;  where  the  Kangaroo,  an  animal  between  the  squirrel  and  the  deer,  has  five 
claws  on  its  fore  paws,  and  three  talons  on  its  hind  lep  like  a bird,  and  yet  hops  on  its  tail ; where  the  Mole 
(Omithorhynchus  paradoxus)  lays  egg*,  and  ha*  a duck's  bill ; where  there  is  a bln!  \Mclliphaga)  with  a broom 
in  its  mouth,  instead  of  a tongue ; where  there  is  a Fish,  one  half  belonging  to  the  genus  Raia  and  the  other 
to  that  of  Squalus  ; where  the  Pears  are  made  of  wood  (Xylomclum  pyrifortne),  with  the  stalk  at  the  broader 
end  ; and  where  the  Cherry  ( Exoearpus  eupressijormis)  grow-s  with  tne  stone  on  the  outside." 

6140.  Our  green-houses  and  conservatories  have  rendered  us  so  familiar  with  the  appearance  and  names  of  a 
great  vanoty  of  New  Holland  productions  for  however  unimportant  as  food,  in  the  arts,  or  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, they  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  botanist’’,  that  the  general  a|>peaninee  of  its  vegetation  may  be 
understood  by  observing  that  the  great  mass  of  it  belongs  to  the  natural  orders  Pro  tea  era-,  Epacridcar,  .V yr- 
tarcee,  I.egummostc,  and  Composite ; and  that  the*e  have  such  harsh,  and  narrow,  and  lurid,  though  ever- 
green foliage,  that,  instead  of  the  majestic  forests  of  the  New  Worm,  or  the  delicate  gracefulness  and  ele- 
gance of  those  of  Asia,  or  the  fresh  and  vary  ing  charms  of  those  or  Europe,  they  present  a sombre  and 
melancholy  appearance.  *•  A part  of  their  economy  ,”  say*  Brown.  “ and  which  contributes  somewhat  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Australian  forests,  U,  that  the  leave*  both  of  the  Eucalyptus  and  Acacia , by  far  the 
most  common  genera  in  Terra  Australis,  and  if  taken  together,  and  considered  with  respect  to  the  ma«t  of 
vegetable  matter  they  contain  (calculated  from  the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  individuals',  nearly  equal  to 
all  the  other  plants  of  that  country,  are  vertical,  or  present  their  margin,  and  not  cither  surface,  tow  ard#  the 
stem,  both  surface*  having  consequently  the  same  relation  to  light”  And  IaMchcnault  assures  us,  that  even 
the  grasses,  which  in  other  countries  are  soft  and  flexible,  here  partake  of  the  rigidity  of  the  other  plants,  as 
inay  especially  bo  seen  in  the  L’nfola  distichophylla  of  I<a  Hillard  it’ re,  and  in  Fcstuca,  whose  leave*  resemble 
so  many  needle*.  Those  who  wish,  however,  to  obtain  a more  frill  acquaintance  with  the  botany  of  New 
Holland,  than  can  be  expected  from  a work  of  this  nature,  may  consult  the  writings  of  La  Billardiire,  Brown, 
Cunningham,  Lcschenault,  and  Frcycinct  We  must  be  satisfied  with  mentioning  some  of  the  more  interesting 
plant* 

6341.  In  the  extensive  genus  Eucalyptus,  of  which  considerably  above  100  specie#  have  been  detected,  most 
of  the  Individual*  are  trees,  and  some  of  them  remarkable  for  their  great,  and  others  for  their  enormous,  di- 
mensions. Eucalyptus  globulus  of  La  Billardicre,  and  another  *pccics  found  by  Mr.  Brown  at  the  south  end 
of  Van  Diemen’s  I .a ml,  not  unfrequcntly  attain  the  height  of  150  feet,  with  a girth,  near  their  base,  of  £5  to  40 
feet.  In  the  rolony  of  Port  Jackson  are  also  several  species  of  great  size,  but  none  equal  to  those  of  Van 
Diemen’#  IjuhI  : and  no  very  large  trees  of  this  genus  are  seen,  either  in  the  south-west  or  the  equinoctial 
part  of  New  Holland.  The  natives  distinguish  and  apply  proper  name#  to  nearly  fifty  kinds  which  grow  about 
Port  Jackson  : the*c  they  recognise  by  thrir  colour,  texture,  and  the  scaling  of  the  liark.  by  the  ramification 
and  general  appearance,  more  readily  than  botanists  have  yet  been  able  to  da  The  beautiful  genus  Melaleuca, 
tiHi,  of  the  same  natural  order,  yields  very  numerous  species. 

6312.  Among  the  I^gumiuosie,  Mr.  Brown  observes,  I*  a most  extensive  tribe  or  group  of  the  Mimosas 
of  Lmnsus,  Acacia  1047.)  of  Wi  lid  enow,  described  as  having  simple  leaves,  but  being  in  reality 
aphyllous  ; the  dilated  foliareou*  footstalk  performing  the  functions  of  the  true  compound  leaf,  wriich  is  pro- 
duced only  in  the  seedling  plant,  or  occasionally  In  the  more  advanced  state,  in  particular  circumstances,  or 
where  plants  have  been  injured.  The  great  number  of  specie*  of  Araria  having  this  remarkable  economy  in 
Terra  Australis,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  its  vegetation.  Nearly  100  species  have  been 
observed,  very  generally  diffused  over  the  whole  country.  But  while  the  leafless  A Cache  are  thus  numerous 
and  general  here,  they  appear  to  lie  very  rare  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  only  seven  additional  specie*  having 
been  found  elsewhere.  Another  considerable  group  of  the  same  order  consists  of  such  as  have  free  i,not  com- 
bined) stamens  in  their  papilionaceous  flower*. 

6343.  Among  the  CompositJC  is  a considerable  number  with  dry  and  everlasting  flowers,  which  Mr  Brown 
name*  Gnaphali.vlcir  Go»dcno\  ia\  ot  the  same  author,  U a distinct  natural  eider,  approaching  I.etelia.  The 
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«•»»  ayUfilum,  bc.ong.ng  u>  another  1UM  oilier.  - vevy  curing 

or  tiie  support  of  anther*  and  stigma,  en- 
dowed with  an  irritability  of  bo  active  a kind, 
th.it  we  hardly  know  of  any  parallel  in  other 
plant*.  The  slightest  touch  of  a pin  on  the 
outside  of  it,  when  curved,  ia  luffirimt  to 
make  it  leap  to  the  o|ipo*ite  side  of  the 
flower,  and  invert  the  whole  of  it*  highly 
curious  apparatus  for  propagation.  It  is  said 
that  this  motion  is  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  parts  from  insect*  , an  explan- 
ation which,  like  many  other*  applied  to  the 
jx-cullaritie*  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is, 
l-.  rhaps,  more  fancifhl  than  true,  and  which 
only  serve*  to  show  how  little  we  are  able  to 
comprehend  of  the  mystenc*  of  the  vegetable 
world. 

6SU  The  genus  Epacrls,  with  it*  allied 
genera,  seems  to  be  almost  as  numerous,  and 
to  hold  the  same  rank  in  New  Holland,  as 
the  Heaths  do  at  the  Cape. 

6345.  .Vo  plants  qf  Sew  Holland  are  more 
sought  after  by  our  collector*,  or  more  prized 
for  their  varied  foliage  and  loTelj  flower*, 
acacia.  than  the  Protcace*;  and  of  these  the  most 

beautiful,  if  we  except  the  Waratah  {Trtopra  tprriotiuima)  W*.  11*8.)  ha.lxx.nt'on^ritnltothc  ejrbe« 
investigator  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  the  friend  and  companion  of  took.  Sir  Jo«<^*  Bjurka 
••  Upward,  of  400  .(M-les  of  this  order,"  aaya  Mr  Brown,  in  the  botany  of 
Flinders',  voyage,  “are  at  prevent  known:  more  than  half  of  theae  are 
native,  of  Terra  Australis*.  where  they  form  one  of  the  inert  .inking 
iierubanties  of  the  vegetation.  Nearly  four  fifth,  of  the  Australian 
Proteaeea:  belong  to  the  pnnei|ial  parallel,  in  which,  however,  they  arv 
very  unequally  distributed ; the  number  of  species  at  iuweatem  extremity 
being  to  thine  of  the  eastern  ua  two  to  one ; and,  what  la  much  more 
remarkable,  llic  number,  even  at  the  eartern  extremity,  being  to  thal  of 
the  middle  of  the  parallel  a.  at  leaat  four  to  one.  T rum  the  principal 
parallel  the  diminution  of  the  order  in  number  of  apeciea  is  nearly  equal  m 
Goth  direction* ; but  while  no  genu,  has  been  met  with  in  the  tropic, 
which  doe*  not  also  exi.l  in  the  principal  parallel,  unless  that  section  at 
Orcvillca  having  a woody  capsule  be  considered  as  auch.  several  genera 
occur  at  the  south  end  of  van  Diemen's  Island,  which  appear  to  be 
liccuhar  to  it.  No  Australian  species  of  the  order  Protearew  has  been 
observed  in  any  other  [art  of  the  world:  and  even  all  Its  genera  are  eras- 
lined  m it,  with  the  exception  of  I-nmalla,  of  which  several  species  have 
Ix-cn  found  in  South  America  ; and  of  Stenocarpus,  the  original  specie*  of 
which  is  a native  of  New  Caledonia." 

iBhi  Thf  grain  Caauarina  I.  very  remarkable,  having  branches  which 
apiicar  jointed,  like  the  stem  of  an  Equuetum.  lu  maximum  appears  to 
vnor.A  .vsrtmtMiM*.  exist  in  Terra  Australis,  where  tt  forms  one  of  the  characteristic  feature, 

of  the  vegetation.  Thirteen  Australian  species  have  already  been  discovered ; the  greater  number  of  these 
are  found  in  the  principal  jurallcl,  in  every  part  of  which  they  are  almost  equally  abundant.  In  Van 
Diemen's  Island  the  genu.  U lex,  frequent,  and  within  the  tropic  It  is  comparatively  rare;  oo  sperms, 
except  C.  cquisetifolia,  having  been  observed  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Holland.  Beyond  Terra  Aurtrah. 
only  two  species  have  been  found,  namely,  C.  equuetifolia,  which  occun  on  most  of  the  intratropwal  island,  of 
the  southern  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  tlie  Moluccas,  and  exlsU  also  on  the  comment  of  India ; and  C nodifiora, 

W6.»7  "of  'h^'f^a^rw/the'  rhyUocladua  rhomhoidalls  of  Richard  (Podnrorpsu  tupUnufoUn  of  Ia  Bit. 
larditrel  forms  a new  genua  Tnli.tr, s is  quite  peculiar  to  New  Holland  j amt  the  famous  Araucaria  excel- 
Ult.  1010.  , reckoned  among  Ihe  lolUe.t  trees  in  the  world,  which  waa  flirt  found  in  Norfolk  Island  and  Nets 
Caledonia,  ha*  been  ascertained,  by  Mr.  CunniMluun,  to  extend  from 
Mount  Warning  ou  the  ca*t  coast.  In  laL  29^  &,  thence  sparingly 
toward*  the  tropic,  within  which,  however,  it  is  very  abundant, 
forming  upon  several  islands  the  only  timber.  This  is,  probably,  the 
; nearest  approach  of  the  *)iecies  to  the  equinoctial  line ; and.  although 
• it  occupies  an  area  of  iKO  mile*,  it  is  very  probably  limited,  in  Tern 
Australis,  to  it*  immediate  »hore*,  and,  a*  a|>pcar>  to  be  the  case  with 
Pandanus.  exist*  only  within  the  influence  of  the  *e*  air. 

6HH.  The  Orchids*-  are  m great  variety , and  highly  curious  in  the 
cxtratropiral  part*  of  New  Holland,  and  are  chiefly  terrestrial. 

6349.  S»t withstanding  that  so  large  a portion  t\f  Sew  Holland  m 
intrat Topical,  and  with  a < 1 1 mate  *o  well  tuited  to  their  growth,  it  i* 
wonderful  how  deficient  the  country  i»  in  Palm*;  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for,  according  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  by  the  great  tender*-* 
to  drought  of  at  lea»t  three  fifth*  of  it*  shore*.  Only  *ix  ipenr*  of 
this  order  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Brown,  belonging  to  three  genera. 
Corypha,  Seafbrthia,  and  Livingstonia : to  which,  according  to  Mr 
Cunningham,  Calamu*  may  now  tie  added,  one  imciw  having  hero 
detected,  bearing  fruit,  in  the  vicinity  of  Endeavour  River  The  Corynha  austral.*  extend,  to  laL  *4®  and 
this  is  nearly  the  southern  limit  of  the  order  in  this  country.  I poo  the  north-west  coasL  the  genu*  Living- 
stoma  ha*  alone  been  met  with,  in  laL  15P  -,  but  along  the  whole  of  the  west  side  no  other  palm  s 
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* 6150  Among  the  Asphodels*-  qf  Terra  Australis , the  genus  Xanthorrhws  Is  considered  one  of  the  tnort  re- 
markable in  habit,  giving  a peculiar  aspect  to  the  vegetation  of  the  district  where  it  abounds,  which  extetak 
to  the  south  end  of  Van  Diemen’s  bland,  and  i*  also  found  within  the  tropic.  All  the  specie*  yield  a pm 
resin.  The  X.  arborea  U the  Yellow  Gum  tree  of  White*  History  of  New  South  >*ale*,  and  b drsrntwd  m 
attaining  the  *ixe  of  a walnut  tree,  growing  pretty  straight  for  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet,  after  whirii  a 
branches  out  into  long  spiral  leaves,  which  hang  down  on  all  side*,  and  resemble  those  of  the  larger  kin*  or 


• Mr.  Brown  has  made  an  addition  to  the  number,  of  upwards  of  160  species,  In  the  Supplement  to  his  Fm- 
dromus  Floret  Sot*  Hollandut. 

f Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  in  King**  Voyage*. 
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grow  or  sedge.  From  the  centre  of  these  leave*  spring*  a single  footstalk,  eighteen***  twenty  feet  high,  per- 
fectly erect,  resembling  the  sugar  cane,  and  terminating  in  a spiral 
spike,  not  unlike  an  ear  of  wheat  This  large  stem,  or  footstalk,  is 
used  bv  the  natives  for  making  spears  ami  fish-gigs,  being  pointed 
with  the  teeth  of  fish  or  other  animals.  But  tne  most  valuable 
produce  of  this  plant  appear*  to  be  its  resin,  the  oronerties  of  which 
vie  with  those  of  the  most  fragrant  balsams.  Thu  resin  exudes 
spontaneously  from  the  bark,  and  still  more  readily  from  incisions  : 
It  is  of  a yellow  colour,  fluid  at  first,  but  being  inspissated  in  the  sun 
it  acquires  a solid  form ; burnt  on  htit  coals  it  emits  a smell  some- 
what like  storax.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  but  not 
in  water,  nor  even  in  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  unless  digested  in 
a strong  heat,  and  the  varnish  it  affords  is  of  little  strength  or  use. 
It  was  found  by  Mr.  White  to  be  a good  |tectoral  medicine,  and 
very  balsamic.  It  Is  not  obtainable  In  such  large  quantities  as  the 
Red  Gum  produced  by  Eucalyptus  resinifera 
6331  Dorpanthes  ex  cels  a [Jig,  1030.*’.  or  the  New  Holland  Idly,  ft, 
without  any  question,  the  most  stately  of  the  Nobiles  of  Che  vege- 
table kingdom,  as  Linmrus  rn  led  the  order  Amaryllidete.  In  the 
green-houses  of  our  country  this  plant  has  flowered,  and  attained  a 
height  of  twenty-four  feet,  bearing  at  its  summit  a crown  of 
blossoms  of  the  richest  crimson,  each  six  inches  in  diameter.  Tho 
leaves  are  very  numerous,  sword-shaped,  and  many  of  them  six 
feet  long. 

6352.  The  Cephalotus  follirularis  {fig . 1031.)  is  a most  singular 
plant,  belonging,  indeed,  to  the  natural  order  Hosacev,  but  having, 
among  its  leaves,  Ascidia,  or  pitcher-shaped  bodies,  with  a lid  to 
them,  very  similar  to  the  appendages  of  the  well-known  Nepenthes, 
which  it  resembles,  however,  in  no  other  particular.  These 
Ascidia,  or  Pitcher*,  were  observed  to  be  in  general  nearly  half 
filled  with  a watery  fluid,  In  which  great  numbers  of  a small 
species  of  ant  were  frequently  found  drowned.  This  fluid,  which 
has  a slightly  sweet  taste,  may  perhaps  be  In  part  a secretion  of 
the  pitcher  itself,  but  more  probably  consists  merely  of  rain-water 
received  and  preserved  in  it  The  lid  of  the  pitcher,  in  a full-grown 
state,  was  found  cither  accurately  closing  its  mouth  or  having  an 
erect  position,  and  therefore  leaving  it  entirely  open  ; and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  position  of  the  lid  is  determined  by  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  even  by  other  external  causes. 

6353.  We  must  not  entirely  omit  a singular  and  interesting  plant 

DoarsxTitn  kxcilsa.  lately  discovered  in  New  Holland,  producing  fruit  larger  than  a 

Spanish  chestnut,  by  which  name  it  is  known.  It  is  the  t'astano- 
apermum  australc,  of  which  a figure  and  description  are  given  in  Hooker's  Botanical  Miscellany,  voL  i.  i>,  413. 
t 01,  54.  The  pods  are  large,  solitary,  and  pendent,  containing  from  three  to  five  large  seeds;  the  foliage  is 
beautifully  green  and  pinnated,  and  the  shade  afforded  by  the  whole  tree 
excels  that  of  any  in  New  South  Wales,  By  the  natives  the  fruit  U eaten 
on  all  occasions.  It  has,  when  roasted,  the  flavour  of  a Spanish  chestnut; 
and  Europeans,  who  have  subsisted  on  It  exclusively  for  two  day*,  ex. 
pcricnced  no  other  unpleasant  effect  than  a slight  pain  in  the  IwweU,  and 
that  only  when  the  seeds  were  eaten  raw. 

635k  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Brawn  estimated  the  Australian  Flgra  at  4400 
species  {in  1814,  and  many  more  have  since  been  discovered),  they  were 
referable  to  140  natural  orders ; but  so  great  is  the  predominance  of  certain 
tribes,  that  full  half  of  the  number  just  alluded  to  belong  to  eleven  orders. 
The  Lcgumlnosa*  and  Composite  comprehend  one  fourth  of  all  the  Dicotyle- 
donous plants,  while  the  Grasse*  form  an  equal  part  of  the  Monocot yledonous 
ones.  About  one  tenth  only  of  these  has  been  observed  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Of  the  Cryptogamic  plants,  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
natives  of  Europe  Among  those,  however,  that  are  peculiar  to  New 
Holland,  some  are  very  bcautlfUl  and  curious  : we  may  particularly  instance, 
among  the  Sea  weeds,  Claudes  elegans  fig.  1032.1  ; among  the  Mosse*, 
Dawsonia  polytrichoidc*  Jig  1054.1,  which  nas  the  leaves  of  a Polvtrichu® 
and  the  Inclined  capsule  of  j a Buxbaumia,  but  is  terminated  by  a beautiful 
tuft  of  white  silvery  hairs  for  a peristome;  and  among  the  Lichens,  the 
Cenomyce  retbpora  [Jig.  1063.},  whose  frond  is  perforated  like  the  most 
delicate  lace. 

6355.  We  mention  New  Zralaiw,  for  the  sake  of  making  some  remarks  on  a 
most  valuable  plant,  which  was  originally  detected  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  during  Cook’s  first  voyage,  in  1770,  the 
Phormium  tenax  <Jig,  1065.)  or  New  Zealand  Flax.  It  serves  the  Inhabitants  instead  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  excels 

all  that  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes  in  other 
countries.  There  are  two  sorts  of  this  plant : in 

S'  Ji»/Av  both  the  leaves  resemble  Flags,  but  the  flowers  are 
smaller  and  their  cluster*  more  numerous ; in  one 
kind  they  are  yellow,  and  in  the  other  deep  red. 
| Of  the  leaves  of  the  Phormium,  with  very  little 

— . preparation,  the  native*  make  all  their  common 

’ ""  apparel,  as  well  as  their  strings,  lines,  and  cordage 

of  every  description,  which  are  so  much  stronger 
than  any  thing  we  can  fabricate  with  hemp,  as 
not  to  bear  a comparison.  From  the  same  plant, 
by  another  process,  they  draw  long  slender  fibres, 
which  shine  like  silk,  and  are  a*  white  as  suow  : 
of  these,  which  are  also  surprisingly  strong,  the 
finer  cloths  are  manufactured  ; and  of  the  leaves, 
without  any  other  preparation  than  splitting  them 
Into  proper  breadth*,  and  tying  the  strips  together, 
they  make  their  fishing-nets,  some  of  which  are  of 
enormous  sise.  A plant  which  might  be  applied 
with  such  advantage  to  so  many  uteftil  and  im- 
portant purposes,  would  certainly  be  a great  acquisition  to  England,  where  It  would  probably  thrive  with  very 
little  trouble,  as  it  seems  to  be  hardy,  and  affect*  no  particular  soils,  being  equally  found  in  hill  and  valley, 
In  the  driest  mould  and  the  dccj»cst  bogs:  the  bog,  however,  it  seems  rather  to  prefer,  as  near  such  places 
it  grows  larger  than  elsewhere.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Phormium  ten  ax  In  New  Zealand,  many  ex- 
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periments  have  been  made,  which  all  prove  the  great  strength  and  value  of  its  fibre,  which  is  now  extensively 
used  in  New  Holland  for  cordage,  and  imported  for  the  same  purpose  to  Europe.  In  the  South  of  France, 


dawvomia  roLmuciioiD*  raotnek  raux. 


In  Devonshire,  and  in  other  districts  possessing  a similar  climate,  it  grow*  perfectly  well  in  the  open  air,  and 
has  even  survived  the  winter  on  the  coast  of  Inverness-*  hi  re.  But  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
separate  the  fibre  from  the  leaf  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax,  which  it  is  requisite  to  do  In  a fresh  state  as 
maceration  is  found  materially  to  injure  the  rtrength  of  the  thread,  have  proved  unsuccessful.  The  native 
women  perform  this  apparently  simple  operation  with  ease  ami  quickness : holding  the  end  of  a newly  cut 
leaf  with  their  toes,  they  insert  a shell  between  the  green  substance  and  the  fibre,  and  readily  effect  the 
separation  by  drawing  this  shell  through  the  whole  length  of  the  leaf.  No  machinery  or  other  process  has 
been  found  capable  of  thus  dividing  the  thread,  which  undergoes  no  farther  preparation,  no  hackling  or 
cleaning,  previous  to  being  shipped  for  the  English  market  by  the  Fort  Jackson  traders,  who  must  apparently 
still  depend  on  the  savage  women  and  their  shells  for  the  cargoes  they  obtain ! A representation  and  fUU 
account  of  this  interesting  plant  are  given  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  December,  IK*,  to  which  we  must 
refer  our  readers. 


Subsect.  3.  Zoology. 

6356.  A rsra  *l  asia — The  Zoology  of  the  Southern  Archipelago  is  more  singular  than  beautifaL  and  is  much 
more  calculated  to  arrest  attention  from  the  peculiar  habit*  and  structure  of  the  subjects  themselves  than 
from  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  or  the  richness  of  their  colours.  Australasia  has  been  termed  the  land  of 
contrarieties  ; as  if  nature,  in  the  creation  of  such  forms  as  she  aj»pr«priated  to  this  region,  had  determined 
to  mark  them  with  some  peculiar  character  inconsistent  with  those  rule*  she  had  adopted  in  the  formation 
of  all  her  other  productions.  That  form,  for  instance,  which  in  other  part*  of  the  world  she  has  confined  to 
the  smallest  races  of  quadrupeds  — the  rats  and  the  dormice  — is  here  bestowed  upon  the  Kangarerw.  the 
largest  tribe  of  four-footed  animals  yet  discovert*!  In  this  insular  continent;  but  these  wonderful  creatures' 
instead  of  fabricating  warm  and  skilfri)  nests  beneath  the  earth  for  the  protection  of  their  young  in  like 
manner  to  all  other  mouse-like  quadrupeds,  are  provided  with  a natural  nest  in  the  folds  of  their  own  skin, 
where  the  young  are  sheltered  and  protected,  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for  thmisclvc*.  The  flrrwt 
Kangaroo  K Hat  mat  nr  us  gigantem  111)  {Jig.  1U56.)  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  and  most  typical  quadruped  of  the 

whole  Australasian  range : the  total  absence  of  such  animals  as 
lions,  tigers,  deer,  oxen,  horses,  bears  ; in  short,  of  all  those 
races  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  b the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  r oology  of  this  region.  It  b farther  remarkable 
tli at  nearly  all  the  quadrupeds  cither  actually  belong  or  are 
Intimately  related  to  the  Glires  of  Limurus.  Two  thirds  of 
the  Australasian  quadrupeds  make  their  way  by  springing  in 
the  air.  All  the  Kangaroos,  when  using  any  degree  of  speed 
In  their  movements,  proceed  by  prodigious  leaps,  while  the 
Flying  Fhalangers  or  Opossums  {G.  Pctomrista',  of  which  *<x 
species  are  described,  are  even  more  remarkable  for  tht*  habit 
than  the  Flying  Squirrels  of  North  America.  We  might 
iT  almost  be  tempted  to  believe  that,  if  there  really  exists  in 
creation,  an  animal  which  would  at  once  indisputably  connect 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  vertebral*,  and  demonstrate 
their  union,  such  an  animal  will  be  Hereafter  discovered  m 
the  southern  hemisphere.  The  Ornithorhynrhu*.  or  Thicks, 
bill,  may  be  justly  said  to  exhibit  more  decided  indications  of  such  a union  than  any  quadruped  yet  known, 
and  this  is  also  a native  of  New  Holland. 

6357.  On  quitting 
island*  of  New  Gc 
we  supjmsed  the  t 
several  small  s 
to  the  New  H« 

more  probably  species)  is  to  he  found  generally  distributed  through  the  Pacific  islands.  Thr  Dogs  are~ah*> 
peculiar  : small,  and  wolf. like,  they  ap|»ear  to  want  all  those  generous  and  sagacious  qualities  which  are  so 
conspicuous  among  the  breeds  distributed  over  more  civilised  countries. 

6Js8.  The  ornithological  production*  of  tills  hemisphere  arc  equally  interesting,  and,  from  being  more 
numerous  than  the  quadrupeds,  oflfbr  a wider  field  for  geographic  comparison.  We  have  already  devoted 
some  attention  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  when  pointing  out  the  natural  relations  of  the  Australasian  greura 
with  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  of  Southern  Africa  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  again  to  recaps. 


■ AMU  A BOO. 


aj  small  animals  In  those  islands  (referred  by  him  to  the  genus  Cuacn*'  which  exhibit  a manifest  affinity 
? New  Holland  phalangers  ; while  of  edible  domestic  animals,  the  Hog  alone  (of  a peculiar  breed,  or 
probably  species)  is  to  he  found  generally  distributed  through  the  Pacific  islands.  The  Dogs  are  a>w» 
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tulate  the  proofi  in  favour  of  such  affinities.  The  rapacious  birds  are  by  no  means  excluded  from  this  region, 
although  it  is  a matter  of  doubt  whether  any  genuine  specie*  of  vulture 
has  yet  been  discovered.  The  largest  bird  of  prey  we  yet  know  of  is  the 
Wedge-tailed  Eagle  [Jig.  1057.1,  equal  in  size  to  the  Golden,  but  having 
the  legs  feathered  to  the  toes:  several  of  the  Hawks  are  altogether 
peculiar;  among  which  is  one  entirely  white;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  geographic  range  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon  of  Kumpc 
(the  Greatfooted  Falcon  of  the  Americans),  actually  extends  to  New 
Holland.  The  mild  temperature  of  the  climate  render*  the  services  of 
Vultures  unnecessary  ; but  we  arc  still  to  learn  what  agency  is  sub- 
stituted  for  the  removal  of  carrion  and  dead  animal  matter.  The  few 
nocturnal  birds  belonging  to  the  families  of  Owls  and  Goatsucker*  differ 
not  from  the  Kuroix-an  types,  excejit,  indeed,  the  large  Podargl,  or 
Great-billed  Goatsuckers. 

6159.  Among  On-  perching  tribes , the  beautifril  parrots,  cockatoos,  and 
parrakeets,  demand  our  first  attention,  as  being  by  far  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  brilliant  in  their  plumage.  The  genuine  pairots,  with  a perfectly 
even  tail,  are  very  few ; indeed,  we  know  nut  at  present  of  more  than 
one  specie*,  the  Psittams  Field"  Sw.  The  Cockatoos,  which  first  appear 
in  Southern  India,  extend  also  to  New  Holland.  Some  of  the  specie* 
are  white;  the  rest  are  of  a black  colour,  richly  variegated  on  the  tail 
with  red,  as  exemplified  in  the  Crimson-tailed  Cockatoo  (/».  Cookii)  {Jig. 
\ MM-)  : they  are  of  a large  size;  but  a specie*  lately  discovered  is  no 
bigger  than  a small  parrnkcct : this  group  has  not  yet  been  traced  in 
any  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  The  Iyiries  are  also  numerous,  but  belong 
to  a different  section  from  those  of  India : green,  and  not  red,  is  the 
predominating  colour  of  their  plumage.  Beside*  such  as  are  only  to  be  found  in  New  Holland  and  Van 
Piemen's  I .and,  several  other*  of  a very  small  size  are  locally  distributed  in  the  lesser  island*.  The  Ground 
Parrakeets  and  those  with  broad  tails  ( Pexoporus  111,  P/atycereus  V.  A H.)  likewise  characterise  these  islands. 

tikiO.  The  insectivorous  birds,  strictly  speaking,  are  comparatively  few  ; but 
it  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  suctorial  trilie,  formed  by  the 
Honeysuckcrs  ( McUiphagidtc  V.),  do  not  also  derive  nourishment  from  small 
insects,  concealed  in  the  flowers,  whose  juice*  they  *uck  by  their  brush-like 
tongue  This  supposition  appear*  highly  probable,  since  we  can  attest,  from 
personal  observations,  that  such  is  the  habit  of  nearly  all  the  humming-birds 
of  America.  The  Scansonal  Creeper*  arc  of  only  two  species,  and  no  bird* 
have  vet  been  discovered  similar  or  analogous  to  the  genuine  wood|>eckers. 
The  Toucan*  find  their  representative  in  the  New  Holland  Channel-bill 
( Srythrops  III.) ; but  the  Cuckoo*  and  Orioles  are  not  much  unlike  those 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  The  Pigeons  and  Dove*  are  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world  ; the  general  tint  of  their  plumage  is  a rich 
green,  variegated  with  red,  purple,  or  yellow  about  the  head  and  breast ; 
but  other*  occur  of  a brown  colour,  relieved  by  spots  on  the  w ing*  of  the 
StiJ  richest  and  most  changeable  colours,  equal  in  brilliancy  to  the  finest  gems. 

J The  Bronze-winged  Pigeon  [Jig.  1050.)  i*  a well-known  example  of  this  group, 
r which  comprehends  several  other  specie*.  The  Chatterers  of  America  seem 
■ represented  by  the  Thick-head*  ( Parhyrepha/a  Sw.) ; the  Grakle*  of  India 
and  Afrira,  by  the  Satin-bird*  (Ptilonorhynchus  Kuhl.) : and  there  is  one 
specie*  of  Crow,  which  lives  solitary  : lastly,  the  Flycatchers  and  Warbler* 
very  nearly  resemble  those  of  Africa,  and  even  present  us  with  two  specie* 
belonging  to  European  genera.  There  doc*  not  am>ear  to  be  any  sorrows, 
the  parrakeets  being  the  universal  devastator*  or  grain,  and  tnc  pc*ta  of 
the  farmer.  Two  or  three  small  finches  of  Indian  genera  ( Amadinn , 
Estreldt i Sw.)  conre*|»ond  to  our  goldfinch. 

#>361.  771c  paucity  oj  gallinaceous  birds  is  also  evident.  The  great  Emu  or  New  Holland  Cassowary, 
appear*  to  have  the  same  economy  a*  that  of  America.  To  this  order 
we  refer  that  singular  bird  the  Lyretail  (A fenura  sujterba  L.)  already 
noticed. 

63#i2.  The  Aquatic  tribes  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  groups  found  in 
other  countries;  but  the  genu*  Cereopsis  (Jig.  1060.)  occurs  only  in  New 
Holland  : it  is  of  a light  grey  colour,  a*  big  a*  a goose,  and  the  only 
example  of  this  form.  Tnc  Eaginalis, or  Shrathbill,  seem*  more  pecu- 
liar to  the  Pacific  islands.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  wader*  and 
swimmer*  not  yet  known  to  naturalists,  for  wildfowl  arc  frequently 
mentioned  by  traveller*  a*  by  no  means  scarce.  Oceanic  bird*,  par- 
ticularly Gulls,  Petrels,  and  Pelicans,  may  naturally  be  supjiosed  to 
abound  over  such  a wide  extent  of  ocean. 

6363.  The  Entomology  qf  Sew  Holland,  in  regard  to  species,  ha* 
been  illustrated  by  Donovan,  and  still  more  ably  by  Lewin,  who  studied 
the  Lepidoptera  in  their  different  stages,  and  engraved  the  subject*  on 
the  spot.  But  from  neither  of  these  work*  can  any  general  views 
be  acquired  on  thi*  portion  of  Australasian  zoology ; and,  unfortunately, 

•uch  can  only  be  taken  by  those  higher  naturalists,  who  direct  their  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  the  science. 
Judging  from  the  collections  transmitted  to  England,  we  deem  the  number  and  variety  of  insects,  in  com- 
parison to  the  size  of  New  Holland,  much  fewer  than  might  have 
been  expected  : the  Coleopterous  tribe*  have  a more  insulated  character 
than  those  of  the  Lepidoptera  ; as  the  latter,  both  in  genera  and  in 
species,  show  a decided  approximation  to  those  of  Africa  and  India, 
without  having  exhibited,  os  yet,  a single  American  specie*.  The 
insects  of  the  smaller  Pacific  islands  may  be  considered  as  unknown, 
it  being  impossible  to  understand  their  true  forms  or  affinities  from 
systems  now  obsolete.  From  a young  but  zealous  Entomologist  of  this 
country,  we  may  expect  much  additional  information  on  this  subject,  in 
the  valuable  work  he  has  just  commenced. 

6364.  The  Snakes  and  Reptiles  offer  no  subject  of  popular  interest, 
although  some  of  the  New  Holland  lizards  and  serpents  are  very 
curious.  Fish,  as  may  be  expected,  are  plentifriL 

6365.  The  Shells  qf  the  Southern  Ocean  are  peculiarly  attractive,  and 
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yield  only  to  those  of  the  Indian  seas.  It  is  here  that  the  family  of 
Volute*  [Tolutidte  Sw.),  so  highly  prized  by  collectors,  is  chiefly  found. 
An  attentive  investigation  of  this  charming  group  has  enabled  us  to  detect,  in  the  distribution  of  the  different 
fnnera  an  exemplification  of  those  law*  to  which  nature  is  found  to  have  adhered  in  every  portion  of  her 
been  philoaophically  acnitlniacd.  The  pre-eminent  type  of  thi.  family  i.  the  genu.  Valuta, 
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comnri.lng  the  melon  ihcU*  of  collector*  : and  we  accordingly  And  it  has  an  almost  general  dispersion  om 
the  temperate  part*  of  the  old  world.  Voluta  olla  in  found  in  Spain  ; V. 
^ cjnnbium.  with  several  other*.  In  Africa;  V.  srthkopica,  tesscUata,  *c.  in 
India ; while  V.  umbilicata,  and  probably  some  other*,  occur  in  New  Holland : 
here,  however,  this  typical  group  ceases  ; while  that  of  Cymbktla  Sw.,  wluch 
comprehends  the  Music  volutes,  appear*  in  it*  Ml  typical  character.  The 
C.  magnifies  Su\,  the  Largest  of  the  genus,  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Australasian 
sea*,  and  this  form  extends  throughout  the  Houth  Sea  islands.  The  third 
type,  composed  of  the  Harp  volutes  Jlarnula  Sw.\  and  the  fifth  ( Scaphella 
Sw.j,  under  which  is  included  the  lovely  Volute*,  named  Junonia,  Zebra, 
maculate  {Jig.  1061.),  Ac.,  exclusively  U-long  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  i"he 
Cones,  so  abundant  in  India,  have  not  been  discovered  in  these  seas ; and 
only  two  or  three  cowries,  of  rare  species,  have  yet  been  seat  to  Europe. 
The  marine  genus  Struthiolaria,  is  also  restricted  to  this  ocean.  The  decant 
genu*  Phasianella,  or  Pheasant  Snail,  is  another  group,  principally  confined 
to  New  Holland,  where  these  beautiful  shells  occur,  in  some  localities,  in 
great  profusion,  and  in  endless  variety  of  markings, 
iiiiid  The  Fluviatile  species  are  limited  to  a few  plain- coloured  bivalve* 
and  Nerite* ; while  the  land  shell*  are  still  more  rare.  The  euncbology  of 
the  South  Seat,  however,  offers  a rich  field  for  future  discoveries 
6367.  The  following  are  the  only  genera  and  subgenera  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  this  part  of  the 
world : — 


IClnllM  ■KURA.  •.  MAU'UTI. 


Fhardwnjn  G«# 
Kchtdna  Cmr. 


Ptd#lphii  lift.  I Phalangttta  Cmr. 

Dssysnu  Cur.  I IU. 

Frr»mrlp»  \W.  I I'mumU  Uiv. 

ThjUclnu*  Trm.  | 

6368.  The  peculiar  genera  qf  birds,  with  the  sections  or  subgenera  (*),  are  all  iximprucd  In  the  following 
list  ; — 


Fsttrni  Cbs. 

h.  it  r. 

WSteatomi*  H.  St  V. 
Dn-rli)  t*ac A. 
Falmnoiiu*  VieU. 
Vs oea  ttuf. 

MsluniA  I'k'L 
* Atanihlf  a H.  St  K. 
PtfdllotUt  Viril. 
PschjevjiUAla  Stt>, 


(irallina  riril 
Sertrwlu*  Sir. 

Pvtroica  Sw. 
FliltMVirhynrho*  KM- 
tcTlhropi  tetnai 
I'lirtoloph*  Viril. 

*C*hp4ochjr»cho»  H-  St  V ■ 

PsltSAfaru*  llriu. 

*N H Sr  V. 
*UpM«phw  s». 


If.  Sc  T. 
spetouortM  IU. 

• PilietiraU  K.  g V. 
trot  u.  llriu. 

■ TrichasloMtit  H.  St  f. 
rUm*ctrrt»  Trm. 
Onhant*  Imi. 

Srr. 

Diciruin  Cm r. 


Phil«*tnn  Cmm. 
Mr4UpW>  Lrrrlm 
Pulof*  M». 
*Ptll«io«ia  Iw. 
Dnmictju.  rtnl. 


Meenpemt in*  Ti 
Chiank  Swrlt. 


6309.  The  following  genera  and  subgenera  qf  birds  occur  also  in  India  or  Africa,  or  in  both  : — 


Mrrops  Lin. 
ChMun 
Colluti  Cuv. 
HsJcjon.Vir. 
Ocypiero*  Cor. 


t Cw. 

Plttt  Viril. 

4 Mo  I BA  Lift. 

G*yUl*or*  St r. 


♦ i imptrnli  Sm. 
EstrriAt  Sm. 
Amvlnu  JUp. 
UUncopt*  A H. 
Ptilmupm  *rr. 


f Urn. 
PorphrTW  Brill. 
UuntibiiB  III. 
Auowdna  > AW*. 
PWlQB  Urn. 


6370.  Nrw  Holla  *0. — The  zoological  features  already  sketched  of  the  Australasian  range  apply  with 
particular  force  to  New  Holland,  as  being  the  chief  metropolis  of  this  zoological  province.  It  U,  therefore, 
only  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  enumerate  a few  of  the  most  remarkable  animals  yet  discovered  oo  this 
insulated  continent 

6X71.  Of  the  Marsupial  or  Pouched  Quadrupeds,  the  Great  Kangaroo  ( Ualmaturus  gigamteus  HI.'  Is  the 
most  conspicuous.  Although  a native  of  regions  so  distant,  It  is  now  become  the  most  common  animal  in  our 
menageries.  The  remarkable  shortness  of  the  anterior  fed  shows  that  they  cannot  properly  be  used  for  walk- 
ing;  an  imbecility  of  structure,  however,  amply  compensated  by  the  great  devekipement  of  the  hinder  feet : 
the  former  are  used  when  the  animal  is  browsing,  but  when  it  wishes  to  proceed  with  the  least  activity,  and 
especially  to  run,  the  strength  of  its  hind  feet  and  enormous  tail  gives  it  the  power  to  take  surprising  leaps, 
and  thus  easily  to  escape  its  enemies.  The  Kangaroos  live  in  small  troops,  headed  by  the  ok!  maW  No  less 
than  eight  species  of  this  genus  have  been  discovered  In  New  Holland  ; that  named  H.  elegant  is  the  only  one 
with  a variegated  Air,  the  hack  being  marked  with  transverse  stripes. 

6371.  1 he  Hair- tail*  Dnryurut  111)  are  a peculiar  race  of  quadrupeds,  allied  both  in  habits  and  appear* 

ancc  to  the  polecat  and  marten : they  may,  in  reference 
to  their  food,  be  ranked  a*  beasts  of  prey,  since  they  sleep 
during  the  day,  and  only  steal  forth  in  the  night,  search, 
ing  for  smaller  animals  and  the  bodies  of  dead  seals. 
They  receive  their  name  from  their  long  bushy  tail,  nut 
unlike  that  of  a fox.  The  Tapudafa  {Daspurus  tafa)  ‘.Jig. 
lOdi  i is  an  elegant  example  of  this  tribe. 

fi  m The  duckbills  Omrthorhynchus)  (Jig.  I0&1)  long 
9 excited  the  scepticism  and  the  astonishment  of  natural. 

* >.  f “ ' “ 


Mat  who  beheld  in  these  creatures  the  perfect  bill  of  a 
<*t»ck,  engrafted,  as  it  were,  on  the  body  of  a mole- like 
''  • * quadruped.  It  was  first  made  k nown to  the  world  bv  our 
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countryman,  I)r.  Shaw,  who  clearly  demonstrated  it  was 
no  fictitious  deception.  The  whole  animal  ba«  *c*m« 
resemblance,  in  miniature,  to  an  otter,  but  is  only  thirteen  inches  long.  It  swims  well,  and,  indeed,  srfcfexn 
quits  the  water,  since  the  extreme  slmrtness  of  its  limbs  render*  it  only  able  to  crawl  on  land.  Th« 
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animals,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  two  species  distin- 
guished onlr  by  colour;,  are  principally  found  near  Port 
Jackson.  The  foot  of  the  male  is  armed  with  a spur, 
through  which  [*as*es  a poisonous  liquor,  rendering  the 
I animal  dangerous.  It  has  lately  been  clearly  pro*ed  that 
these  duck-moles  not  only  lay  egg*,  but  suckle  their  young 
6374.  The  most  common  Birds  belong  to  the  Metis- 
phagous  or  Honey  sucking  family  ( McUtpkagtd.r  Sw  ), 
all  nf  which  have  the  t<mgue  terminated  by  a brush  like 
bundle  of  very  slender  filaments,  with  which  they  either 
suck  or  lick  the  nectar  of  flowers ; the  little  scarlet  Honey- 
sucker,  however,  is  the  only  specie*  ornamented  by  any 
gaiety  of  plumage.  Many  of  the  Warbler*,  on  the  other  hand,  are  uncommonly  beautiful  ■ one,  called  the 
Superb  i Si  alums  super  bus)  [jig.  1064.',  ha*  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  throat  velvet  black,  divided  by  Iwnris 
of  the  richest  blue  : it  is  constantly  in  motion,  carries  it*  tell  nearly  erect,  and  sings  a short  little  song  as  it 
perches  The  Emu  bird  is  still  smaller,  being  scarcely  bigger  than  our  wren,  and  having  a long  tail, 

Suite  transparent,  runsisting  of  one  bifurcated  feather,  like  those  of  the  Emu,  whence  its  name.  But 
le  two  most  magnificent  birds  are  undoubtedly  the  RifleUrird  and  thr  King  Oriole. 

&T75.  The  Rifie.bird  f Ptilorxs  paradiseus  8w.;  is  nearly  the  »i«e  of  a jar,  but  it*  bill  U long  and  sickle-shamd. 
Lie  the  unifium  of  rifle  troops,  it  seems,  at  a distance,  entirely  of  a black  green  , but,  on  closer  inspection. 
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coloured,  is  worth  nearly  as  much.  The 
Lineated  Volute  [ScaphcUa  unduLnta 
Sw.)  is  common  in  some  localities,  while 
the  Phaslanellie,  or  Beauty  snails,  arc 
particularly  elegant 

6:179.  The  only  native  domestic  animal  (wow-sk*  voter* 

is  the  Dingo,  or  New  Holland  Dog  {fie. 

1(*9.) : it  seems  to  partake  of  the  singular  contradictory  nature  of  Australian 
animals,  bv  never  (as  it  is  asserted^  being  known  to  hark.  It  is  active, 
fierce,  and  voracious,  runs  with  the  tail  carried  horizontally,  the  head 
elevated,  and  the  ears  erect  One  that  was  brought  alive  to  this  country 
leaped  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  and  would  have  destroyed  it.  All  our  domestic 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  have  been  long  introduced,  and  have 
rapidly  multiplied. 

bo  *-wm..jitn  mmi.  638iy.  V ax  DiRMEM'n  Laxd. — The  Zoology  bears  a general  resemblance  to 

that  of  New  Holland,  yet  presents  us  with  a few  animals  peculiar  to  this  southern  latitude.  The  chict 
quadrupeds  of  this  description  arc  the  Dog.faccd  Opossum.! the  Ursine  Dasvurus,  the  Brush-tailed  Dasvurus, 
and  the  Dwarf  Dasyurus.  There  are  also  two  specie*  of  Balcntia  or  Phaiangus.  From  our  young  friend, 
Mt.  Thomas  Winter,  recently  gone  to  this  interesting  country,  we  hope  to  derive  much  valuable  information 
on  its  zoological  productions,  for  a future  edition. 
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"f**  and  m»innflcent  tints  astonish  the  spectator.  The  King  Oriole  (Sericulus  chrytocephaius  Sw.) 
(Ag.  1065.)  Is  of  two  colours  only,  golden  yellow,  and  the  deepest  black,  the  feathers  of  the  nead  resem- 
bling the  softest  velvet ; so  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  of  its  appearance. 


; "vuct*  mm  nuwurig  can  cxccea  uie  nenness  01  us  appearance. 

The  Spotted  Grosbeak  {.Amadina  Latham  i Sw.)  {fig.  1066)  Is  a most  elegant  bird,  not  larger  than 
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6381.  The  Dog-faced  Opossum  ( Thylacinm  cynocephalus  Tom.)  {fig.  1070.)  suggests  the  idea  of  a union 
of  the  dog  and  the  panther ; the  for  is  short  and  soft,  yellowish  brown,  the  sides  of  the  body  being  marked 
S by  l,rn*d  transverse  stripes,  which  do  not,  however,  extend  to 
1071  tail  is  compressed,  which  suggests  the  supposition 

t,,at  it  i*  Used  in  swimming,  particularly  as  this  animal  inhabits 
sSftP&Z- ' the  recks  on  the  sea  shore,  and  is  known  to  feed  upon  fi»h. 

- 6382.  Many  of  the  ground  parrots  of  Van  Diemen's  I .and  do  not 

occur  in  New  Holland.  The  Black-spotted  {Pezopormjbrmtuus  111.) 
{fig-  1071.)  is  the  most  singular,  since  it  is  never  seen  to  perch 
upon  a tree.  The  Blue. fronted  Parrakeet  {N anodes  oenustvs]  (Sw. 
*'’!  t»  tool.  If  lust.  2.)  is  also  a rare  and  elegant  species  ; while  the 
Bronze-winged  Pigeons  of  two  sorts,  are  very  common  in  the  open 

~ f 6583.  The  follotrfng  glossary  of  the  animals  best  known  to  the 

- t >srr  settlers  of  New  Holland  has  been  given  by  Judge  Field,  in  his 

\%  valuable  Geographical  Memoirs  on  New  South  Wales , London, 

* 1825.  It  will  answer  the  double  purpose  of  informing  both  the 

scientific  and  the  general  reader : — 
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Kami  Kinnnxk  lUlimiunii  ligintru*. 
III. 

Brush  Kangaroo-  HaJiiuuurm  pencills- 

tu. 

Firing  Opo»um.  PeUnnii  - ? Ska  tv. 

Water  or  Duck  Muir.  Omilhorjucliu* 
ftuou. 

Bird*. 

JiMru.  Mjrrteria  aunnslU. 

Emu,  or  C***osr.irj.  Rhea  Nor*  Hol- 
landlv. 

Emu  Bird,  or  Catchflj.  Malum*  mala- 
chum*  Vi*U. 

Native  Companion.  Antes  Antigone. 

Black  Swan.  Cjgnui  atratuv- 


dome  of  New  Holland.  Anaa  (fmlpal- 
mat*. 

, Pheasant,  or  Bird  of  Paradise.  Menun 
• Mt|M*rha. 

■ Swamp  Phemant.  Crntropoa  - — ? 

Spur- winged  Plover.  Charadrlu* ? 

K**ent  Bird,  or  Kina’*  Oriole.  Hertculua 
| cnrjMKeuhaliu  Sutaims. 

Rifle  Binl.  PulorU  |Mndiwut  Sweritu. 
Butcher  Bird.  Van#a  deetructor  Tcm. 
White  Hawk.  Accipttcr  Nov*  Holland!* 
7Va». 

Satin  Bird.  PtiUnorhynchus  Mactcarii. 
Superb  Warbler-  M slums  super  but  r'wif. 
Laughing  Jackal*.  Ikacelo  tfx*nicn 
Loach. 


Hrwti  Pitfeon.  Ptiionopu*  n»wn!Acua  Sm. 

Won w on»{  i . 1 oiunilut  pieata  LalA. 

Orem  Dove.  Plitoou^m*  pur)*iral(.  .*». 

Kmj^  limn,  riiljcctnu  sc  apularu  M 

Blue  Mountain  Pant*.  Plitymoa  hw- 
maiodui  H.  A K. 

Rw  Hill,  or  Nonpareil  Pant*,  j • 
cvrcut  eaimlui  U ■ A V. 

Macquarie  Id  and  Parrot.  Plane  >na 
pacifinu  H.  A P. 

L*»ry  Parrot.  Platjcerrua  Pennantii  ft. 

Ground  Parrot.  I’rupinu  fermc»a>  /ft 


Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography* 

6384.  The  name  of  Australasia , in  the  early  records  of  navigation  and  geography,  l>earx  a 
vague  and  almost  fabulous  sense.  It  was  imagined  that  the  great  mass  of  solid  land  known 
to  exist  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator,  must  be  balanced  by  a nearly  equal  extent  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  To  discover  this  mighty  Terra  Australis  Incognita  was  the  great 
object  of  ambition  to  navigators  through  the  Pacific  ; and  hope  painted  it  equally  filled,  as 
the  New  World  in  the  West  had  been  found,  with  the  objects  which  could  gratify  the  desire 
of  wealth  and  luxury.  Indeed,  it  is  little  more  than  half  a century  since  Mr.  Dalrymple,  one 
of  the  greatest  names  in  geography,  pronounced  the  existence  and  wealth  of  this  southern 
continent  to  be  a point  not  admitting  of  the  smallest  doubt.  The  second  voyage  of  Cook, 
however,  set  this  question  at  rest ; for,  though  it  has  recently  been  proved  that  antarctic 
lands  of  some  extent  had  escaped  his  notice,  yet  his  route  went  across  all  the  tracks  in  which 
such  a great  and  fertile  continent  as  modem  fancy  had  supposed,  could  possibly  have  existed. 
From  this  period,  the  titles  of  Australasia  and  Terra  Australis  settled  down  upon  New 
Holland  and  the  other  great  islands  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

6385.  The  Portuguese  first,  and  afterward*  the  Dutch,  were  too  active  navigators  to  allow  a tract  of  mart 
so  closely  contiguous  to  the  rirh  and  early  settlements  of  Java  and  the  Moluccas  long  to  cwc.ipe  their 
research.  In  the  King’s  library  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a chart  by  a French  hand,  dated  154*  m 
which  is  delineated  to  the  south  of  Borneo  and  the  Eastern  Archipelagoes,  a very  Urge  island,  railed 
*•  Great  Java on  the  east  side  of  which,  immediately  beyond  the  lat.  of  St/3,  appears  “ Caste  des  Her- 
baiges,"  a singular  coincidence  with  Botany  Bay.  This  can  scarcely  be  more  than  casual ; but  that  the 
delineation  in  that  chart  of  the  north-western  coast  was  founded  on  some  actual  surveys  can  scarcely,  we 
think,  be  doubted.  No  memorial,  however,  of  the  early  voyages,  in  the  course  of  which  these  lands  were 
laid  down,  can  now  be  discovered. 

f*J8d  It  was  by  Spanish  nariga/ors  that  the  first  distinctly  recorded  expedition  was  made,  from  an  oppo- 
site quarter,  and  to  an  opposite  extremity  of  the  great  Australasian  group.  In  1567,  Don  Alvaro  de  Men. 
dana  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  with  a squadron  from  Callao.  After  measuring  the  breadth  of  the 
Pacific,  he  fell  in,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  New  Guinea,  with  a group  of  thirty-three  islands,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Solomon.  It  would  bo  a singular  instance  of  the  chimeras  w hich  obtained 
credit  in  that  age,  if  Mendana  really  hoped,  as  it  is  said  he  did  by  giving  this  name  to  the  islands,  to 
persuade  the  world  that  theywere  the  Ophir,  whence  Solomon  drew  the  treasures  with  which  he  adorned 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  nothing  In  the  description  of  them  to  justify  so  wild  an  hvpothcsU. 
The  natives  of  one  of  the  Urgcwt  (Santa  Ysabel)  were  of  a very  tiark  complexion,  with  curly  hair,  wearing 
scarcely  any  clothes,  feeding  on  cocoa-nuts  and  roots,  and,  it  is  supfmscd.  on  human  flesh.  Such  repasts 
seem  too  well  indicated  hy  the  horrid  present  made  by  the  chief  to  Memlana,  of  “ a quarter  of  a t»oj  with 
the  hand  and  arm.”  At  San  Cristoval,  the  natives  mustered  in  a large  body,  armed  with  spears,  clubs, 
and  arrows,  to  give  battle  to  the  Sfianiards ; but  a short  discharge  of  musketry  was  sufficient  to  disperse 
them.  Mendana  was  sent  on  a second  expedition  to  examine  these  islands  more  carefully ; but  such  was 
then  the  imperfection  of  maritime  observation,  that  he  sailed  for  a considerable  time  alxiiit  that  quarter, 
without  heiuft  able  again  to  light  on  them;  so  that  it  was  tauntingly  observed,  that  “ what  Mendana  dis- 
covered In  his  first  voyage,  he  lost  in  his  second.”  He  landed,  however,  at  Santa  Crux,  which  is  n * vrry 
remote  from  them,  though  it  appears  more  properly  to  form  part  of  the  New  Hebrides.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  though  these  islands  have  boon  touched  at  by  Bougainville,  by  Shortland  iwho  gave 
them  the  name  of  New  Georgia),  and  by  other  navigators,  they  have  never  been  surveyed  with  care, 
nor  has  any  important  addition  been  made  to  our  knowledge  reflecting  them  since  the  time  of  Mendana 

6Sff7.  In  the  footsteps  of  Mendana  followed  Pedro  Fernandez  de  fit tiros,  whose  name  is  great  in  the  his- 
tory of  early  naval  discovery.  On  the  21st  of  December,  1605,  he  set  out  with  a snuadroti  from  lama  m 
search  of  the  great  Austral  continent  O uirns  held  a course  considerably  tn  the  south  of  the  equator,  and 
for  a long  time  discovered  only  small  detached  islands.  At  length,  in  April,  1606,  he  came  to  the  i*la/>d« 
called  the  New  Hebrides,  one  of  which  Is  of  such  extent  as  to  suggest  the  kiea  of  a continent  Here  he 
found  a bay  large  enough  to  hold  a thousand  ships.  With  that  familiar  use  of  sacred  name*  in  which  the 
superstitious  devotion  of  the  Spaniards  delighted,  they  called  the  country  Australia  dd  E*piritu  Santo,  t»o 
fine  rivers  the  Jordan  and  the  Salvador,  and  the  port  Vera  Crux.  The  hanks  of  these  streams  were  delightful, 
being  clad  with  a charming  verdure,  and  every  where  enamelled  with  flowers.  The  bay  was  so  weft  shrW 
tered,  that  in  all  winds  it  continued  smooth  and  calm.  The  laud  was  covered  with  tree*  quite  up  to  the 
mountains,  which,  like  the  plains,  were  always  green,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys,  watered  by 
fine  rivers.  In  a word,  there  w as  no  country  in  America,  and  very  few  in  Europe,  equal  to  this.  The 
Spaniards  made  some  attempts  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants ; but  their  conduct,  being  imbued  with  that 
tyrannical  spirit  which  always  distinguished  the  transmarine  proceedings  of  their  nation,  soon  exntrd  a 
violent  hostility,  and  thev  were  obliged  to  make  off  without  holding  any  other  communication  than  that  of  a 
few  smart  skirmishes.  They  departed,  therefore,  with  the  empty  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  it  id  the 
name  of  Philip  III.,  and  founding  a city,  which  they  called  tne  New  Jerusalem.  I.uis  Vae*  de  Torres, 
at  the  same  time,  second  in  command  to  Quiroa,  pushed  his  discovery  to  the  strait  whirli  separates  New 
Holland  from  New  Guinea,  and  saw  both  those  large  continents,  but  without  well  knowing  what  they 
were.  Torres’s  Strait  even  dropped  into  oblivion,  and  was  not  rediscovered  till  1770.  {>uirr*  published  a 
splendid  and  highly-coloured  description  of  the  territory  thus  discovered  by  him,  end  addresses!  to  the  Spam«h 
court  no  fewer  than  fifty  memorials,  urging  them  to  send  oat  a colony  : but  that  cabinet,  sinking  into  ihe 
supine  indolence  which  has  long  characterised  it,  made  no  further  exertions. 

6388.  The  Dutch  now  took  up  the  undertaking  from  the  opposite  quarter  of  Java  and  the  Molucca* 
The  latter  islands  almost  touched  those  of  New  Guinea;  and  it  was  natural  that  expeditions  should  1* 
sent  from  them  to  explore  the  coast  of  that  very  great  island.  In  1605,  the  yacht  Duyfheo,  employed  on 
this  mission,  and  taking  on  her  return  a southerly  course,  touched  at  that  part  of  New  Holland  which  U 
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now  called  Cape  York,  but  without  knowing  what  ihe  had  diacovercd.  This  happened  a Tew  months  lie/ore 
Torres  saw  the  very  tame  part  of  New  Holland  in  the  discovery  of  his  strait  ; so  that  the  commander  of  the 
Duyfhen  was  the  first  European  that  viewed  any  i*>rtion  of  that  continent.  In  the  course  of  thirty  years, 
fresh  expeditions,  intending  and  believing  themselves  to  be  discovering  New  Guinea,  sailed,  in  fact,  along 
a great  part  of  the  oppositevand  even  to  the  western  coast  of  New  Holland.  In  Tasman’s  instructions  it  la 
already  characterised  by  the  name  of  the  " Great  unknown  South  land,”  and  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  years 
1616  to  1622,  a range  of  its  western  coast  from  35°  to  22°  & laL,  was  discovered  by  the  ship  Endragt,  under 
the  command  of  Dirk  Hartog.  The  name  of  that  commander  was,  in  fact,  given  to  an  island  and  large  bay, 
called  afterwards  Shark’s  Bay  by  Dampier;  and  both  by  him  in  1697,  and  afterwards  in  1801,  by  Baudin,  a 
tin  plate  was  found  here,  bearing  the  name  of  the  ship  Endragt.  In  1627,  a vessel  called  the  Goede  Zecpaard, 
pushed  its  career  farther,  and  turning  the  south-western  point  of  Cape  Lceuwin,  explored  a considerable 
extent  of  the  southern  coast,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Nuyt’s  Land.  Abel  Jancz  Tasman,  however, 
took  a wider  range,  which  rendered  him  foremost  In  the  career  of  Australasian  discovcnr.  On  the  14tn  of 
August,  1642,  he  sailed  from  Batavia  with  two  ships,  the  Hecimkerk  and  the  Zechaan.  He  appears  first  to 
have  sailed  southward  through  a wide  range  of  open  sea,  till  he  passed  the  latitude  of  40s.  He  then 
steered  west,  still  in  the  same  latitude,  which  ke|»t  him  at  a distance  from  the  coast  of  New  Holland, 
but  brought  him  upon  that  of  the  southern  appendage  to  it,  now  so  well  known  by  the  name,  which  Tasman 
gave  to  U,  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  in  honour  of  the  then  governor-general  of  Batavia.  Tasman,  on  this 
coast,  saw  neither  man  nor  beast ; yet  he  observed  smoke  in  several  guarters,  and  fancied  he  heard  in  one  place 
a sound  of  people,  and  In  another  a noise  like  that  of  a trumpet ; also  footsteps  resembling  those  of  a tiger  or 
some  other  wild  beast  He  observed  t»o  very  lofty  trees,  with  steps  cut  in  them  with  a flint,  five  teet  distant 
from  each  other,  which  gave  the  idea  of  a gigantic  race,  by  whom  such  steps  could  be  couunndkmsly  used. 
Tasman  now  continued  his  course  eastward,  till  he  came  to  the  coast  which  he  called  New  Zealand.  He 
soon  saw  enough  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  long  in  displaying  that  ferocity,  of  which  they  have  since 
given  so  many  proofs.  Having  surprised  a boat,  they  killed  three  of  his  men,  and  obliged  four  others  to 
swim  for  their  lives.  Tasman  does  not  seem  to  suspect  the  dreadful  ulterior  fate  which  probably  awaited 
the  victims.  He  gave,  however,  to  tills  Inlet,  the  name  of  the  Bay  of  Murderers;  and  with  some  difficulty 
cleared  the  inhospitable  coast  to  which  it  belonged.  His  course  then  led  hhn  to  the  Friendly  Islands, 
whence,  after  beating  a considerable  time  through  little  known  and  dangerous  seas,  he  reached  Batavia  by 
the  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Although  the  Dutch  thus  showed  considerable  interest  in  the  explor- 
ation of  these  extensive  coasts,  there  is  no  record  of  any  intention  or  attempt  to  form  a settlement  upon 
them.  According  to  one  of  their  navigators,  there  were  every  where  found  “ shallow  water  and  barren  coasts, 
islands  altogether  thinly  peopled  by  divers  cruel,  poor,  and  brutal  nations.” 

6389.  English  navigators  were  now  found  taking  the  lead.  Dampier,  first  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a buccaneer,  and  afterwards  in  a regular  and  official  career  of  discovery,  observed 
with  characteristic  accuracy  the  north-western  coast  of  New  Holland.  But  it  was  Cook, 
whose  career  enabled  him  to  put  together  into  one  regular  and  consistent  system  the  scat- 
tered notices  of  former  navigators.  He  made  a complete  survey  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
New  Holland,  which  till  then  had  scarcely  been  at  all  visited,  and  ascertained  the  almost 
forgotten  fact  of  the  complete  separation  of  that  continent  from  New  Guinea.  He  ex- 
amined, also,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  though  not  with  minute  attention,  and  without  being 
aware  of  the  strait  which  separates  it  from  New  Holland,  and  gives  to  it  an  insular  cha- 
racter. Cook,  also,  circumnavigated  New  Zealand,  traced  its  separation,  by  the  strait  which 
bears  his  name,  into  two  great  islands,  and  ascertained,  by  some  agreeable  and  some  bitter 
experience,  the  striking  contrasts  in  the  character  of  that  remarkable  people. 

6390.  The  British  government,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  Cook,  and  the  com- 
plete knowledge  now  obtained  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  suggested  plans,  which  gave  a 
new  character  and  interest  to  the  Australian  world.  Although  the  territory  was  extensive 
and  the  soil  fertile,  it  yielded  none  of  those  rare  and  brilliant  products,  either  vegetable  or 
mineral,  which  had  hitherto  tempted  to  the  formation  of  colonies.  But  another  motive, 
suggested  by  the  pliilanthropic  temper  of  the  age,  proved  sufficient  to  impel  to  such  an 
undertaking.  The  vast  growth  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  Great  Britain  was  accom- 
panied, unhappily,  with  increased  temptations  to  crime.  'Hie  many  unfortunate  persons, 
thus  made  amenable  to  the  laws  for  offences  not  of  the  deepest  dye,  when  continued  in 
prisons,  suffered  in  health  and  morals,  and  came  out  commonly  more  corrupted  than  they 
entered.  The  transporting  them  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  globe  was  a punishment 
less  cruel  and  debasing,  and  offered  a much  better  chance  of  amended  habits.  It  afforded, 
also,  the  distant  prospect  of  covering  these  almost  boundless  deserts  with  the  arts,  industry, 
and  civilisation  of  Europe.  Such  were  the  laudable  motives  which  induced  our  govern- 
ment, in  1788,  to  establish  the  colony  of  Botany  Bay.  The  settlement  has  ever  since  gone 
on  increasing,  and,  notwithstanding  some  drawbacks,  arising  from  the  peculiar  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  it  has,  in  a very  tolerable  manner,  answered  its  purposes.  The  original 
source  of  supply  has,  no  doubt,  been  powerfully  reinforced  and  purified  by  that  spirit  of 
emigration  which  has  recently  become  so  strong,  and  which  promises  to  realise,  earlier  and 
better  than  was  ever  expected,  the  hope  of  filling  these  vast  regions  with  a civilised  popula- 
tion, The  progress  of  settlement,  however,  continually  narrowed  the  space  in  which  room 
could  be  provided  for  the  numerous  voluntary  and  involuntary  emigrants.  It  became  the 
first  object  of  the  settlers  to  discover  such  a space  in  the  interior,  across  the  hitherto  im- 
passable range  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  This  was  done  in  1813,  by  Messrs.  Blaxland, 
Wentworth,  and  Lawson.  Governor  Macquarie  afterwards  despatched  Mr.  Evans,  the 
deputy  land-surveyor,  by  all  possible  means  to  find  out  or  make  a path  dowm  these  moun- 
tains, to  the  fine  country  which  these  gentlemen  had  first  seen  beyond  them.  For  twenty- 
six  miles  Mr.  Evans  passed  over  a succession  of  steep,  rugged  mountains,  which  seemed 
repeatedly,  at  first  sight,  to  deny  all  passage.  At  length  he  reached  the  highest  point,  a 
lofty  table  plain,  afterwards  called  the  King’s  Table  Land,  whence  stretched  a prospect  of 
prodigious  extent.  On  the  opposite  side  appeared  a very  abrupt  descent  into  a deep  and 
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romantic  glen,  beyond  which  rose  another  lofty  chain  of  hills.  After  making  his  way  for 
seventeen  miles  along  the  ridge,  he  came  to  a most  tremendous  precipice,  above  600  feci 
high,  called  Mount.  York,  down  which,  with  great  labour,  a road  was  afterwards  constructed, 
called  Cox’s  Pass.  His  toils  were  now  rewarded.  He  came  to  fine  pastoral  plains  well 
watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Campbell  and  Fish,  uniting  into  the  Macquarie.  As  soon  as 
this  intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  Sydney,  and  the  route  reported  practicable,  in 
1815,  Governor  Macquarie  in  person  crossed  the  mountains,  and  examined  this  new  acces- 
sion to  the  colony.  He  founded  a township  there,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bathurst ; 
and  this  rich  and  improvable  district  is  now  occupied  by  a thriving  population. 

6391.  Another  expedition,  under  Mr,  Oxley , the  surveyor- general,  was,  in  1817,  under- 
taken to  discover  the  course  of  the  waters  which  flowed  westward  from  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  to  explore  the  regions  through  which  they  rolled.  Mr.  Oxley  first  followed  the  course 
of  the  river  Lachlan,  w’hich  was  found  proceeding  directly  westward  ; but  nothing  appeared 
along  its  banks  which  could  afford  the  promise  of  a flourishing  settlement.  The  hills  were 
rugged  and  steep,  the  plains  either  sandy,  or  marshy  and  inundated,  and  the  river  finally 
dwindled  into  a narrow  channel  running  through  a morass.  As  Mr.  Oxley  was  returning 
by  another  route,  disappointed  in  the  object  of  this  expedition,  he  came  upon  a noble  river, 
watering  a rich  and  romantic  valley,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  Macquarie,  a broad  and 
considerable  stream,  flowing  in  a north-west  direction.  He  returned  at  this  time  to  Ba- 
thurst, but  next  year  set  out  on  a fresh  expedition,  to  find,  if  possible,  the  termination  of  this 
important  river.  He  traced  it  to  the  north-west  through  a series  of  rich  flats  and  extensive 
level  plains,  till,  unfortunately,  it  too  began  to  spread  into  marshes;  and,  at  length,  ap- 
peared to  terminate  in  a vast  watery  plain  covered  with  reeds,  through  which  it  flowed  with 
a channel  only  five  feet  deep.  He  now  determined  to  return,  not  by  re-ascending  tbe  river 
by  the  same  track,  but  by  striking  to  the  east,  across  a mountain  range,  which  led  more 
directly  to  the  sea.  On  this  track  many  interesting  discoveries  were  made.  The  party 
passed  over  high  mountain  ridges,  whence  they  descried  to  the  southward  several  vast 
plains  covered  with  the  richest  herbage.  They  observed  a succession  of  rivers  flowing  to  the 
northward,  and,  at  length,  came  to  a considerable  one,  directing  its  course  to  tl>e  eastern 
coast.  To  this  they  gave  the  name  of  Hastings;  and  a good  harbour,  found  at  its  mouth, 
has,  under  the  name  of  Port  Macquarie,  become  the  seat  of  a settlement,  which  promises 
to  flourish.  On  the  whole,  this  expedition,  notwithstanding  the  disappointments  which 
attended  it,  enlarged  greatly  the  known  extent  of  lands  in  the  interior  fit  for  cultivation 
and  settlement.  It  is  only  to  be  wondered  that,  with  officers  so  enterprising,  the  career 
of  discovery  should  have  been  suspended  by  government  after  penetrating  only  to  about  a 
tenth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  continent,  and  that  no  further  efforts  should  have  since  been 
made,  except  by  private  individuals,  to  enquire  into  tbe  secrets  of  the  great  Austral  wilder- 
ness, until  the  year  1827.  A well-appointed  expedition  was  then  placed  by  tire  colonial 
government  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  King’s  botanist,  who  had 
already  traced  a route  from  Bathurst  to  Liverpool  Plains,  a fine  country  discovered  by 
Mr.  Oxley  in  his  second  expedition,  and  who  now  effected  a journey  from  Hunter's  River 
to  the  River  Brisbane,  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  of  which  a penal  settlement  had  already 
been  established  for  several  years ; and  near  to  which,  with  a pass  to  them  through  the  di- 
viding range  of  mountains  4000  feet  high,  he  discovered  some  very  spacious  pastoral 
downs,  ready  for  the  colonist,  whenever  the  government  should  be  pleased  to  convert  the 
penal  settlement  into  a free  one,  as  they  had  successively  done  Hunter's  River  and  Port 
Macquarie. 

6392.  In  the  year  1828,  an  expedition  was  despatched,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Sturt , an  officer  of  His  Majesty’s  39th  regiment,  to  Mount  Harris  a detached  hill  upon 
the  Macquarie  River,  where  Mr.  Oxley  had  left  his  boats  upon  proceeding  easterly  towards 
the  coast.  Upon  reaching  that  remarkable  eminence,  on  the  20th  of  Deccm l >cr.  Captain 
Sturt  amended  the  summit  to  survey  the  country  below.  But  how  much  had  evaporation 
in  three  years  changed  the  face  of  those  regions!  The  plains  which  Mr.  Oxley  had  left 
entirely  under  water  in  J818,  now  presented  an  expanse  of  dried  up  surface,  which  to  all 
appearance  extended  northerly,  without  the  slightest  semblance  of  rising  ground,  to  a dis- 
tant 44  clear  unbroken  horizon.”  Encouraged  by  these  appearances,  the  expedition  traced 
the  Macquarie  through  its  last  stage  to  the  woodlands  below  Mount  Harris  where  its 
channel  ceased  44  to  exist  in  any  shape  as  a river.”  In  exploring  the  country  beyond  this 
point,  the  party  traversed  the  bed  of  that  extensive  morass  into  which  the  late  surveyor- 
general  had,  ten  years  previously,  descended  in  his  boat : this  they  now  found  44  a large  and 
blasted  plain,  on  which  the  sun’s  rays  fell  with  intense  heat  the  ground  itself,  parched  to 
an  extreme,  exhibiting  in  many  places  deep  and  dangerous  clefts,  which  clearly  demonstrated 
the  long  existence  of  those  droughts,  to  which  every  known  part  of  New  South  Wales  «u 
at  that  period  exposed.  On  these  inhospitable  levels  Captain  Sturt  pawed  a week  ; 
and  in  that  period  he  skirted  three  distinct  patches  of  marsh,  in  which  were  found  broken 
channels  of  the  river,  forming  so  many  stagnant  lagoons  or  canals,  surrounded  by  reeds.  In 
whatever  direction  they  advanced  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Macquarie,  « he- 
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ther  on  tlie  plains  or  wooded  grounds,  reeds  of  gigantic  stature  (the  clearest  indication  of 
what  such  a country  is  in  a regularly  wet  season)  encompassed  them,  and  greatly  obstructed 
their  progress.  Captain  Sturt  now  directed  his  expedition  to  the  north-west,  with  a view  to 
farther  discoveries,  aware,  as  he  was,  from  the  observations  he  had  previously  made  during  his 
own  short  excursion,  that  a clear  open  country  was  before  him  in  that  direction.  In  con- 
tinuing their  journey  westerly  over  this  level  country,  its  total  want  of  water,  excepting  in 
creeks  where  the  supply  w as  both  bad  and  uncertain,  became  a source  of  considerable  an- 
noyance to  the  party  ; who  ultimately  were  obliged  to  follow  one  of  the  watercourses, 
which,  being  traced  to  the  north-west,  brought  them  (on  the  2d  of  February)  to  the 
left  bank  of  a large  river,  the  appearance  of  which  “ raised  their  most  sanguine  expect- 
ations.” To  the  utter  disappointment  of  the  travellers,  however,  its  waters  were  found 
perfectly  salt;  and  this  circumstance  was  the  more  severely  felt,  as  the  horses  of  the  expedition 
had  travelled  long  in  an  excessively  heated  atmosphere,  and  had  been  without  water  a 
considerable  time.  After  making  some  arrangement  in  favour  of  his  exhausted  animals, 
Captain  Sturt  proceeded  to  explore  this  river,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Darling.  They 
followed  it  in  the  direction  of  its  course  (south-westerly),  about  forty  miles,  and  throughout 
found  its  waters  not  only  not  drinkable,  but  rather  becoming,  as  they  advanced,  more  con- 
siderably impregnated  with  salt.  In  one  part  they  observed  “ brine  springs,”  and  the  banks 
throughout  were  incrusted  with  “ salt,”  or,  probably,  with  aluminous  particles.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  was  estimated  at  sixty  yards,  and  its  banks  from  tlurty  to  forty  feet  high. 
At  length  the  want  of  “ drinkable  water"  along  its  bank,  and  the  appearance  of  a loose 
red  sandy  soil,  at  the  point  to  which  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  travellers  had 
induced  them  to  trace  the  river,  at  once  destroying  all  hope  of  meeting  with  the  most  scanty 
supply  in  the  back  country,  obliged  them  to  give  up  its  further  examination.  The  extreme 
point  to  which  the  Darling  was  traced,  and  from  which  it  continued  its  course  through  a 
level  country  to  the  south-west.  Captain  Sturt  marks  on  his  map,  in  lot.  30°  16*  S.  and 
long.  144°  5Cf  E. 

6393.  The  Darling  may  be  justly  considered  the  largest  river  which  has  been  discovered 
in  New  South  Wales,  since  it  is  formed  by  a junction  of  all  the  streams  which  were  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Oxley,  in  1818  (and  these  were  five  in  number,  each  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude), as  well  as  of  those  met  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  his  journey  of  1827  ; and  thus  it 
constitutes  the  great  drain  of  a tract  of  mountainous  country  lying  between  the  parallels  of 
27°  and  334°.  But  what  ultimately  becomes  of  this  river,  beyond  the  spot  where  Captain 
Sturt  and  his  comrade  left  it  flowing  through  a desert  country  to  the  south-west,  remains 
wholly  unknown. 

6394.  To  the  same  indefatigable  officer  was  intrusted,  at  the  close  of  1829,  the  direction 
of  a second  expedition , destined  to  trace  toe  course  of  the  Morrumbidgee,  another  western 
stream,  rising  in  a range  of  mountains  situated  to  the  southward  of  the  parallel  of  35c,  and 
under  the  meridian  of  149°,  at  a distance  of  about  eighty  miles  inland  from  the  eastern 
coast  line,  and  within  what  is  now  denominated  tlie  county  of  Murray.  Of  the  character 
of  this  river  it  may  be  here  briefly  remarked,  that  its  bed  fbmiB  a succession  of  planes,  of 
which  some  are  of  great  inclination  ; along  these  its  waters  flow  with  considerable  velocity 
in  nearly  a west  direction.  After  receiving  the  Yass  River  and  some  other  minor  streams, 
all  which  fall  into  it  at  an  early  stage  of  its  progress,  namely,  in  long  148$°,  tlie  Mor- 
rtirahidgee  pursues  a long  and  tortuous  course  for  upwards  of  300  statute  miles,  without 
deriving  the  slightest  increase  from  the  country  it  waters : and  thus  in  this  respect  it  resembles 
tlie  Lachlan,  which  maintains  a parallel  course  through  the  low  interior  to  the  northward. 
Thus  far  the  river  had  been  followed  down  some  years  ago,  by  stock-keepers  in  pursuit  of 
strayed  cattle,  who  also  ascertained,  in  their  long  rides  along  its  banks,  the  extent  to  which 
the  country  westerly,  from  its  elevation  above  inundation,  might  be  safely  occupied  by 
grazing  stations.  The  direction  which  this  river  w&s  also,  at  that  period,  known  to  take 
towards  the  marshes  of  the  Lachlan,  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  both  streams  were  united  in 
those  morasses  ; and  on  so  low  a level  (as  was  Ascertained  by  Mr.  Oxley  in  1817)  as  to 
favour  the  opinion  that  their  confluent  waters  were  rather  dissipated  over  an  extensively 
flat  surface,  than  carried  on  in  one  body  to  the  ocean,  distant  at  least  300  miles.  And  this 
opinion,  gratuitous  as  it  was,  would  nevertheless  have  proved  to  have  been  correct,  had  the 
Morrumbidgee  not  pursued  its  course  so  far  to  the  westward  as  to  reach  the  cluuuiel  of  a 
much  larger  river;  since,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  it  has  neither  magnitude  nor  velocity 
sufficient  to  force  its  way  260  miles  to  the  sea-coast ; but  which  the  principal  stream,  by 
its  volume  and  strength,  has  the  power  to  effect. 

6395.  The  second  expedition  conducted  by  Captain  Sturt  proceeded  from  Sydney  to  ex- 
plore the  Morrumbidgee,  in  December,  1829.  Tracing  it  down  on  its  right  bank,  until 
he  had  passed  every  rapid  or  fall  that  might  impede  its  navigation,  he  established  a depot, 
launched  a boat,  which  he  had  conveyed  over-land  from  Sydney,  and  having,  by  dint  of  great 
exertion,  built  another  on  the  spot,  he  lost  no  time  in  commencing  his  examination  of  the 
river  to  the  westward.  On  tlie  7th  of  January,  the  expedition  moved  forward  down  the 
river  and  on  the  fourth  day,  when  they  had  passed  extensive  alluvial  flats,  on  which  were 
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patches  of  reeds,  the  navigation  became  much  interrupted  by  “ fallen  timber,”  and  as  the 
current  was  frequently  very  rapid,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  river  where  its  channel 
had  become  contracted,  the  boats  were  frequently  in  great  danger  from  sunken  trees.  After 
advancing  on  their  voyage  about  ninety  miles  to  the  westward,  through  a country  of  level, 
monotonous  aspect,  the  party  were  relieved  from  the  state  of  anxiety,  which  a week’s  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  navigation  had  caused,  by  their  arrival  (to  use  Captain  Sturt’s 
words)  at  “the  termination  of  the  Morrurabidgee for  its  channel,  much  narrowed  and 
partially  choked  by  drift-wood,  delivered  its  waters  “into  a broad  and  noble  river,”  the  cur- 
rent of  which  was  setting  to  the  westward  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a half  per  hour,  with 
a medium  width  from  bank  to  bank  of  from  S00  to  400  feet.  This  new  river,  which  was 
called  the  Murray,  and  into  which  the  diminished  waters  of  the  Morrurabidgee  fall,  is 
evidently  formed  by  a junction  of  the  Hume  and  Ovens;  which  streams,  taking  their 
rise  in  the  great  Warragong  Chain,  were  first  made  known  to  us  by  the  travellers  Messrs. 
Hovell  and  Hume,  who  crossed  them,  250  miles  nearer  their  sources,  in  their  excursion 
to  Port  Philip  in  1824.  Pursuing  the  course  of  the  Murray,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
the  voyagers  made  rapid  progress  to  the  W.  N.W.,  noticing,  as  they  passed  on,  a low, 
unbroken,  and  uninteresting  country,  of  equal  sameness  of  features  and  vegetation  to 
that  observed  while  descending  the  intricate  Morrumbidgec  on  quitting  their  depot.  After 
nine  days’  voyage  down  the  Murray,  in  which  period  they  proceeded  about  100  miles  west- 
ward, without  observing  the  slightest  improvement  of  the  country,  or  the  least  rise  in  its 
surface,  the  expedition  passed  the  mouth  of  a stream  flowing  from  the  north  by  east,  with 
a strong  current,  and  in  point  of  magnitude  but  little  inferior  to  the  Murray  itself.  As- 
cending it,  Captain  Sturt  found  it  preserving  a breadth  of  100  yards ; and  its  hanks,  on 
which  were  many  natives,  were  overhung  with  trees  of  finer  and  larger  growth  than  those 
on  the  Murray.  Its  waters  were,  moreover,  ascertained  to  be  two  fathoms  in  depth,  of 
turbid  appearance,  but  perfectly  sweet  to  the  taste.  The  confluence  of  these  two  rivers 
takes  place,  as  appears  by  Captain  Sturt's  reckoning,  in  exactly  long.  141°  E.,  and  im- 
mediately to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  34°.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  expedition  that 
the  face  of  the  country  began  to  assume  (comparatively  speaking)  an  interesting  appear- 
ance ; and  the  first  rise  of  ground  which  had  been  seen  in  the  advance  of  the  party  to  the 
westward  in  a direct  line  of  more  than  200  miles,  was  observed  at  a moderate  distance  from 
the  river  to  the  north-west.  Previous  to  his  reaching  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  Captain  Sturt,  it  would  appear,  had  entertained  a doubt  as  to  the  decline  of  the  vast 
plain  through  which  the  Murray  flow's,  as  well  as  of  the  probable  fall  of  the  waters  of  the 
interior  to  the  north  of  it ; but  on  observing  a new  stream  flowing  into  the  Murray,  the 
circumstance  of  the  meridian  in  which  he  had  struck  it,  and  the  direction  from  which  it 
came,  combined  to  satisfy  him  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  Darling.  However,  the 
identity  of  this  tributary  to  the  Murray  with  the  Darling  remains  still  to  be  ascertained. 

6396.  There  is  an  intermediate  tract  of  unknown  country , exceeding  in  extent  400  miles, 
between  the  southernmost  point  of  Captain  Sturt’s  examination  of  the  Darling  River,  and 
the  junction  of  the  stream  discovered  in  the  progress  of  this  second  expedition  flowing 
from  the  northward  into  the  Murray;  and  as  these  exhibit  no  one  character  common  to  both, 
we  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  arrive  at  a satisfactory  conclusion,  that 
the  tributary  to  the  last-mentioned  river,  and  that  great  drain  of  the  country  to  the  north  of 
the  parallel  of  34°,  the  Darling,  are  one  and  the  same  stream.  The  river  flowing  into  the 
Murray  is  said  to  be  sweet  to  the  taste ; the  Darling,  on  the  other  band,  is  described  as 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt. 

6397.  To  follow  the  expedition  down  the  Murray  ; — that  river,  after  it  receives  the  sup- 
posed Darling,  continues  its  course  upwards  of  a degree  farther  to  the  westward,  and  in 
that  space  receives  a second  stream,  which  falls  in  on  its  left  bank  from  the  south-east. 
This  tributary  stream,  which  is  described  as  a river  of  considerable  importance,  and 
was  named  the  Lindesay,  is  most  probably  the  Goulburn  of  Hovell  and  Hume,  whose 
journey  overland  to  the  south  coast,  in  1824,  we  have  already  adverted  to,  and  who,  in 
fording  their  river  at  a part  where  its  channel  presented  a breadth  of  eighty  yards,  left  it 
winding  its  course  to  the  north-west.  From  this  point,  the  banks  of  the  Murray  assumed 
a new  appearance,  and  along  the  northern  extended  a range  of  cliffs,  which  appeared  to  the 
party,  as  they  passed  beneath  them,  to  be  of  partial  volcanic  origin.  The  navigation  at 
length  became  rather  intricate,  for  those  cliffs  being  immediately  succeeded  by  others  of  lime- 
stone on  each  bank,  the  river  was  found  to  force  its  way  through  a glen  of  that  rock,  in  ita 
passage  frequently  striking  the  base  of  precipices  of  tlie  same  formation,  which  rose  to  a 
perpendicular  elevation  of  200  feet,  and  in  which  coral  and  fossil  remains  were  remarked 
to  lie  plentifully  embedded.  At  this  stage  of  their  passage,  those  long  ranges  of  forest  hills, 
which  extend  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  became  discernible,  indi- 
cating to  the  exploring  party  their  approach  to  the  coast.  On  the  3d  of  February,  the  river 
having  reached  the  meridian  of  139|°,  the  disposition  of  the  bounding  cliffs  gave  its  course 
a decided  bend  to  the  southward,  through  a continuation  of  the  glen,  which  at  length  opened 
into  a valley.  Here  the  river  was  observed  to  have  lost  the  sandy  bottom  which  it  bad 
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exhibited  throughout  its  long  course  from  the  eastward  ; for,  its  bed  having  now  dipped  to 
almost  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  waters  had  become  deep,  still,  and  turbid.  On  the  8th  of 
February  (the  thirty-second  day  of  the  voyage  from  the  depot)  the  hills  wore  a bleak  ap- 
pearance, and  the  few  trees,  which  had  at  one  period  fringed  their  ridges,  were  for  the  most 
part  broken  off,  as  if  by  the  prevailing  winds.  At  noon,  upon  entering  the  river’s  last  reach, 
they  could  discern  no  land  at  its  extremity ; some  low  hills  continued,  however,  along  its 
left  bank,  while  its  right  was  hid  by  high  reeds.  Immediately  afterwards,  these  enter- 
prising voyagers  entered  an  extensive  lake,  the  expanse  of  which  stretched  away  far  to  the 
south-west,  in  which  direction  the  line  of  water  met  the  horizon.  This  lake,  which  received 
the  name  of  Alexandrina,  was  estimated  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  in  breadth.  A large  bight  was  observed  in  it  to  the  south-east,  and  an  ex- 
tensive bay  at  the  opposite  point ; still,  notwithstanding  these  dimensions,  this  very  con- 
siderable sheet  of  water  appears  to  be  but  a mere  shoal,  since  Captain  Sturt  states  its 
medium  depth  at  only  four  feet ! Upon  this  vast  but  shallow  lake,  he  pursued  his  voyage 
to  the  southward,  remarking  that  its  waters,  which  at  seven  miles  from  the  point  of  dis- 
charge of  the  Murray  into,  it  w-ere  brackish,  became  at  twenty-one  miles  across  perfectly 
salt,  and  there  the  force  of  the  tide  was  perceived.  As  the  party  approached  the  southern 
shore,  the  navigation  of  the  boats  was  interrupted  by  mud  flats,  and  soon  their  farther  pro- 
gress was  effectually  stopped  by  banks  of  sand.  Captain  Sturt,  therefore,  landed,  and,  walk- 
ing over  some  sandy  hummocks,  beyond  which  he  had,  from  his  morning’s  position,  seen 
the  sea,  almost  immediately  came  upon  the  coast  at  Encounter  Bay. 

6398.  We  gather,  as  the  results  of  this  second  tour  of  discovery  of  Captain  Sturt,  the 
termination  of  the  Morrumbidgee,  as  well  as  of  the  several  streams  which  were  crossed  by 
Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume,  in  1824,  and  the  waters  of  the  Lachlan  of  Oxley,  in  1817, 
all  which  unite;  as  also  the  nature  of  the  unbroken,  uninteresting  country,  lying  to  the 
westward  of  the  marshes  of  the  latter.  In  effecting  this  service,  Captain  Sturt  has  added 
largely  to  the  geographical  knowledge  which  we  previously  possessed  ; since  the  facts 
ascertained  by  him  during  the  progress  of  his  expedition  have  enabled  him  to  fill  up  no 
inconsiderable  blank  on  the  map  of  that  part  of  New  South  Wales  lying  to  the  west  and 
south-west  of  Port  Jackson. 

6399.  We  have  now  given  the  sum  of  our  geographical  knowledge  of  New  South  Wales  up 
to  the  present  period;  and  dividing  the  map  of  that  vast  country  into  seven  equal  parts,  one 
division  will  fully  include  the  tracks  of  all  the  journeys  which  have  been  undertaken  since 
1817,  with  a view  to  discovery,  by  Oxley,  Sturt,  Hovell  and  Hume,  Cunningham,  and 
others  ; whilst  the  remaining  six  portions,  which  comprehend  a great  expanse  of  territory 
beyond  the  tropic,  and  the  whole  of  the  equinoctial  part  of  the  continent,  continue,  at  this 
day,  entirely  unknown.  The  want  of  navigable  rivers  in  this  Great  South  Land  must 
necessarily  impede  the  progress  of  inland  discovery. 

6400.  The  exploration  of  the  vast  shores  of  the  Australian  continent  was  meantime  carried 
on  with  activity.  Captain  Flinders  and  Mr.  Bass,  a naval  surgeon,  sailed  from  Port  Jack- 
son,  in  1798,  and  ascertained  the  complete  separation  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  from  New 
Holland,  by  the  strait  bearing  the  name  of  the  latter  gentleman.  The  French  admiral 
D’Entrecasteaux,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  discovered,  in  1792, 
that  magnificent  channel  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  forms  a series  of  the  finest  har- 
bours in  the  world.  Captain  Flinders,  in  1801,  was  employed  by  the  British  government 
to  make  a thorough  survey  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  which  he  completed  with  regard 
to  the  south-east  and  north-east ; but  the  loss  of  his  vessel  prevented  him  from  extending  it 
to  the  west  and  north-west  coasts.  These  were  surveyed,  about  the  same  time,  by  the 
French  expedition  under  Captain  Baudin,  but  not  in  a very  complete  or  careful  manner. 
The  British  government,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  employed  Captain 
King  to  go  again  over  the  ground,  and  examine  strictly  all  the  points  yet  left  in  uncer. 
tainty,  and  particularly  whether  some  river,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  continent, 
and  capable  of  ministering  to  its  interior  commerce,  did  not  there  discharge  itself  into  the 
ocean.  Captain  King  made  some  valuable  discoveries.  He  examined  the  northern  bay  of 
Van  Diemen,  which  he  found  to  be  a gulf;  inspected  the  channels  of  the  Alligator  rivers 
which  fall  into  it ; and  discovered  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  two  large  islands,  Melville  and 
Bathurst,  which  had  heretofore  been  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  continent.  On  the  north- 
west coast  he  discovered  Prince  Regent’s  River,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  larger  than 
any  other  yet  found  on  this  side  of  New  Holland,  though  still  not  such  as  can  well  afford 
a channel  to  any  great  mass  of  its  interior  waters. 

Sxct.  IV.  Political  Geography . 

iMOI.  The  government  (/  a colony  like  that  of  New  South  Wain  must  necessarily  he  attended  with  pecu- 
liar difficulties.  A body  of  men  who  stand  regularly  opposed  to  the  laws,  and  the  laws  to  them,  can  only 
be  maintained  in  peace  and  order  by  processes  which  must  appear  severe  to  those  who  are  placed  in  more 
favourable  circumstance*.  The  difficulty  has,  perhaps,  not  been  diminished  by  the  admixture  of  that  small 
but  respectable  class,  whose  emigration  has  been  voluntary.  The  estrangement  and  even  antipathy  which 
must  ariac  too  readily  between  these  bodies,  from  the  contempt  with  which  one  is  apt  to  view  the  other, 
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have  aown  fertile  seeds  of  dissension,  and  render  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  a due  temper  between  these 
inharmonious  elements. 

6402.  Nothing  Uke  a free  constitution  haa  yet  been  granted  to  the  colony.  The  executive  power  reside*  in 
the  governor,  assisted  by  a small  council  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  government,  while  the  legislature  is 
shared  by  him  with  a council,  which  includes  a few  of  the  principal  settlers  and  merchants,  both  councils 
being  appointed  by  the  king.  The  proposal  for  any  new  law  originates  with  the  executive,  which,  before  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  legislative  council,  must  propound  it  to  the  chief  justice,  who  is  to  pronounce  whether  U 
contains  any  thing  contrary  to  the  law  of  England.  After  passing  the  council,  it  mutt  be  communicated 
to  the  government  at  home  within  six  months  afterwards:  and  till  three  years  nave  elapsed,  the  king  may 
interpose  his  veto.  It  must  also,  within  six  months,  be  laid  before  the  British  parliament 

6PJJ.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a chief  justice  and  two  assistant  judges,  who  try  all 
cases,  criminal  and  civil.  In  the  former,  one  of  the  judges  is  combined  with  what  is  called  a jury,  which 
consists  not  of  the  colonists,  but  of  seven  naval  or  military  officers  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  which 
seems,  therefore,  to  partake  more  of  the  character  of  a court  martial.  The  jurors,  however,  are  liable  to 
challenge,  the  grounds  of  which  are  pronounced  upon  by  the  judge.  In  civil  cases,  he  or  one  of  the  assistant 
judges  is  combined  with  two  assessors,  who  must  be  magistrates  of  the  colony,  except  where  both  parties 
consent  to  have  a iunr  of  twelve  men  as  in  England.  Not  above  one  instance  has  occurred,  since  the  opera- 
tion of  this  judicial  charter  in  1824,  in  which  both  parties  have  so  consented.  In  cases  where  the  value 
exceeds  500/ , an  appeal  lies  to  the  governor,  and,  in  case  of  reversal  of  judgment,  and  in  all  cases  above  *UV  , 
to  the  king  in  council  The  police  seems  to  be  maintained  in  a very  superior  manner  to  that  of  England, 
since  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  assures  us,  that  in  Sydncv,  where  there  are  so  many  profligate  individuals,  fwrson 
and  property  are  as  secure  as  in  an  English  town  of  the  same  size  Such  statements,  however,  must  always 
he  understood  with  some  allowances.  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  at  first,  had  no  separate  jurisdiction,  except  for 
causes  under  50/.,  being  a mere  deiicndoncy  on  New  South  Wales  ; but  it  recently  obtained  both  a separate 
lieutenant-governor  and  councils,  and  a separate  court  of  justice.  This  last,  except  that  it  has  only  one 
judge,  is  constituted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Sydney,  to  the  governor  of  which,  assisted  by  the  chief 
justice,  there  lies  on  appeal  from  it  In  all  cases  of  property  above  500/.  ; and  in  cases  above  2000/.  a further 
*p*>eal  lies  to  his  majesty  in  council 

6404.  The  military  force  stationed  in  the  colony  consists  of  two  regiments,  from  which  three  companies 
are  detached  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  There  is  no  fixed  naval  force ; which  is  complained  of,  both  in  reference 
to  hazards  of  foreign  attack,  and  to  attempts  sometimes  made  by  the  convicts  to  carry  off  colonial  craft. 
A single  ship  of  war  is  sent  down  to  both  colonics  from  the  East  India  station. 

6W&  The  revenue  qf  the  colony  arises  chiefly  from  custom  duties,  which  are,  or  were,  10s.  per  gallon  on 
British,  and  15s.  on  other  spirit* : 4*.  per  pound  on  tobacco,  and  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  merchandise 
not  British.  The  excise  is  2s.  6 d.  per  gallon  on  spirits  distilled ; and  there  are  small  port  and  wharfage  discs, 
txMtagcs,  auction  duties,  licence  fees,  market  and  other  tolls,  crown  rents,  office  fees,  and  judicial  fines. 
These  duties  amounted  in  1822  to  44.7<W/.,  of  which  17,8091  was  applied  to  purely  colonial  purposes,  schools, 
roods,  flee.,  27,872/.  to  what  are  called  British  government  purposes,  the  victualling  in  part  of  troops  and  con- 
victs, Stc.,  of  which  appropriation  Mr.  Wentworth  complains  as  grossly  unjust ; but  as  he  admits  that  a 
military  force  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  colonists,  and  as  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  convict  labour,  and  the  markets  which  the  victualling  of  troops  and  convicts  afford  for  their  produce, 
it  docs  not  appear  why  they  should  not  contribute  to  the  expense  of  this  penal  establishment.  The  re- 
venue of  New  South  Wales,  In  the  year  18ff),  had  risen  to  126,998/.,  and  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  to  67,927/. 

6406.  The  entire  expense  qf  the  colony  from  1788  to  1821  inclusive,  amounted  to  5,301, C00/.,  for  which 
there  had  been  transported  33,155  persons;  and  are  now  subsisted  20,494 ; the  expenditure  of  1821  being 
425,000/.  The  entire  expense  per  head  for  the  last  twelve  years,  including  the  voyage,  and  the  whole 
support  of  the  colony,  has  been  251,  while  Mr.  Wentworth  finds  that  of  the  hulks  to  vary  from  27 1 to  43/., 
and  that  of  the  penitentiaries  to  be  at  least  38/.  In  1890  the  expenditure  of  New  South  Wales  was 
242,891/,  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  61,513/.  Transportation  seems,  therefore,  more  economical,  if  not 
more  effective,  than  any  other  mode  of  penal  infliction  that  has  yet  been  devised.  It  appears  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1832,  on  Secondary  Punishments,  that  the  cotonic* 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  I .and  have,  from  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  premature  in- 
troduction of  the  free  press  and  other  institutions  of  the  mother  country,  in  a great  degree  failed  as 
penal  settlements,  both  to  reform  the  convict  there,  and  to  deter  the  criminal  here.  The  committee, 
therefore,  recommends  that,  in  fbture,  no  persons  sentenced  to  transportation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
selected  for  punishment  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Milihank,  shoukl  be  allowed  to  remain  permanently  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  and  that  henceforth  the  convict  establishments  in  England  should  be  considered  an  inter- 
mediate  station  between  the  gaol  and  the  penal  colonies ; that  no  male  convict,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
previous  character  or  station  in  life,  who  may  commit  an  oflbnce  deserving  of  actual  deportation,  shoukl  be 
exempted  from  the  previous  punishment  of  unrewarded  hard  labour  in  the  dock-yards,  or  at  Dartmoor, 
attended  with  solitary  imprisonment  at  night : that  all  convicts  In  the  service  of  the  government,  in  the  penal 
colonies,  should  be  strictly  confined  in  their  barracks  at  nif?ht,in  separate  cells,  and  that  the  barracks  be  for 
that  punjose  altered  upon  the  plan  of  the  prisons  in  the  United  States ; that  all  male  convicts,  on  their  arrival 
from  the  mother  country,  be  assigned  to  settlers  in  the  rural  districts,  and  that  none  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
service  of  those  living  in  the  large  towns,  until  after  several  year*’  residence  in  the  colony  j that  none  but 
persons  of  respectability  lie  allowed  to  have  convict*  in  their  service ; that  no  convict  be  assigned  to  a settler, 
until  he  shall  have  |Mud,  or  given  security  for  the  payment,  by  instalment*,  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  cwu 
veyancc  of  such  convict  from  the  mother  country ; and  that  the  service  in  the  colony  necessary  to  the  obtain- 
ing tickets  of  leave,  viz.  of  four  years  for  a transport  for  seven  years,  of  six  years  for  one  for  fourteen,  and  of 
eight  for  one  for  life,  be  not  shortened  in  consequence  of  any  punishment  inflicted  previously  to  txanijiortaUon. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry . 

6407.  The  fertility  qf  the  Australian  continent  has  been  a subject  of  doubt,  and  It  has  eren  been  branded 
with  a character  of  comparative  barrenness.  The  greater  part  of  its  coast,  indeed,  presents  an  aspect  the 
most  arid  and  dreary.  The  interior,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  little  known,  that  any  sweeping  conclusion 
respecting  it  seems  yet  premature.  That  part  now  colonised  by  the  British,  including  Van  Diemen’*  Land, 
though  not  quite  uniform,  is,  on  the  whole,  in  point  of  fertility,  above  the  average  of  other  continents  The 
ground,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  all  the  trees  being  evergreens,  has  acquired  none  of  that  excessive 
luxuriance  which  in  America  is  derived  from  the  deciduous  leave*  continuing  for  age*  to  mix  with  the  soil 
The  gra««,  though  good,  is  rather  thin,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Cunningham  say*  that  it  has  been  injured  by  exces- 
sive and  injudicious  pasturing ; so  that  it  has  been  necessary,  on  small  farms,  to  introduce  artificial  grasses 
even  for  sheep  But  when  judiciously  subjected  to  the  plough.  It  is  manifmlv  equal  to  the  best  European 
•oils,  since  it  is  made  to  produce  two  crops  in  the  year,  one  of  wheat  and  the  other  of  maize. 

6408.  The  deportation  qf  convicts  for  crimes  is  well  known  to  be  the  mode  by  which  the  settlement  of 
Australia  has  been  effected.  The  sentence  has  usually  been  for  seven  or  fourteen  years,  but,  from  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a passage  home,  it  has  almost  always  been,  fortunately  perhaps  for  the  convict,  for  life, 
both  to  himself  and  his  posterity.  At  the  end  of  his  period,  or  even  sooner,  in  case  of  good  conduct,  the 
convict  becomes  an  emancipist , as  he  calls  himself,  obtaining  his  liberty,  and  sometimes  a piece  of  ground 
to  cultivate,  or,  as  it  has  often  happened,  to  make  nway  with.  Many  of  them  have  proved  very  industrious, 
and  prospered  exceedingly,  insomuch  that  Mr.  W’entworth  calculates  that  the  emancipists  are  now  possessed 
or  property  worth  t.OOO^Utf.  sterling,  but  he  does  not  pretend  that  this  estimate  is  derived  from  any  better 
authority  than  that  of  a census,  as  Tie  call*  it,  though  it  was  perfectly  extra-official,  taken  by  some  of  the 
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leading  men  among  Uiemselve*,  as  nefitioners  to  parliament.  In  18*),  by  which  it  appears  that  the  einan- 
cipisU  possessed  241,36*  acres  of  land,  and  the  free  emigrants  809,106  acres.  Now,  in  the  very  same  year, 
Commissioner  Bigge,  in  his  official  report  to  the  secretary  of  state,  says  that  he  requested  the  magistrates,  at 
the  regular  public  census  or  muster  of  that  year,  to  take  an  account  of  the  land  held  by  emancipists,  and 
that  those  returns  gave  only  8V**  acres  to  them,  leaving  305,786  for  the  free  emigrants  It  should  seem, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Wentworth's  estimates  are  entitled  to  no  more  credit  than  the  petition  of  the  emancipists 
to  the  parliament  of  1888,  for  a legislative  assembly  and  trial  by  jury,  which  stated  that  the  population  of  the 
two  colonies  was  60,000  persons,  of  whom  40,000  were  free  settlers,  assertions  which  Mr.  Secretary  Huskitson 
put  down  by  simply  saying  that  the  total  population  of  both  colonies  was  only  49,000,  of  whom  18,000  only 
were  free  settlers,  including  in  that  number  the  emancipists,  the  expirees,  and  all  other*  who  were  restored 
to  their  civil  rights.  Besides  convicts,  however,  government  have  liberally  and  successfully  exerted  them- 
selves in  inducing  another  and  better  class  to  people,  and  to  improve,  the  wilds  of  Australia. 

6409.  Emigration , in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  population,  and  the  stagnation  of  ma- 
nufactures in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has,  for  some  time,  been  looked  to  as  an  important 
resource  by  small  capitalists  and  persons  somew  hat  above  the  lower  ranks.  This  surplus 
population  has  been  largely  poured  into  Upper  Canada  and  the  back  settlements  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  P.  Cunnningham,  who  has  visited  both,  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  Southern 
Continent  affords  a more  eligible  sphere  for  the  emigrant.  The  passage  to  America  is, 
indeed,  very  light  when  compared  with  that  to  New  Holland,  which,  occupying,  on  an 
average,  eighteen  weeks,  costs,  in  the  cabin,  from  70/.  to  100/.  The  American  emigrant, 
however,  has,  besides,  seldom  less  than  1000  miles  of  land  journey  to  perform  into  the 
interior;  he  finds  dense  and  deep  forests,  in  which  long  and  hard  labour  are  necessary  to 
clear  a few  acres ; lie  pays  a price  for  his  land  which,  however  comparatively  moderate, 
drains  his  little  capital ; he  can  obtain  service  or  assistance  with  difficulty,  and  only 
at  a very  high  rate.  All  these  things  are  on  a more  favourable  footing  in  the  southern 
settlements.  The  emigrant,  on  proving  himself  possessed  of  5004,  has  bestowed  upon  him 
a grant  of  640  acres  of  land ; and  the  gift  rises  always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  mani- 
fested, till  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  2560  acres,  corresponding  to  a sura  of  2000/.  As 
the  bank  of  a river  is  usually  taken  as  the  base  line  of  a grant,  and  the  river  frontage 
allowed  is  in  every  case  the  same,  the  small  and  the  large  grants  are  in  the  first  instance 
almost  of  equal  value.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  a redeemable  quit-rent  is  imposed, 
amounting  to  54  per  cent,  upon  the  estimated  value  of  the  grant ; but  as  this  estimate  has 
never  exceeded  5*.  per  acre,  the  quit-rent  will  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  exceed  84  per  annum. 
It  is  levied  less  as  a tax  than  as  a security  that  the  land  thus  granted  shall  be  actually  cul- 
tivated, and  not  taken  as  a mere  speculation.  The  planter  then,  on  his  urgent  petition, 
has  assigned  to  him  a proportionate  number  of  thieves,  to  ass:st  in  the  culture  of  his  new 
domain.  Such  helpmates  do  not  sound  very  tempting  ; yet  it  is  averred  that,  if  well  ma- 
naged, they  may,  in  most  cases,  be  broken  in  to  be  very  tolerable  farm  servants.  Some, 
indeed,  fly  off  at  once  from  a place  where  M they  have  not  even  a chance  and,  as  a severe 
flogging  would  await  them  at  the  police  office,  they  form  or  swell  those  bands  of  bush- 
rangers which  have  been  so  disastrous  to  the  colony.  Others  endeavour  to  render  themselves 
as  unserviceable  as  possible,  that  their  masters  may  be  glad  to  return  them  whence  they 
came.  But  after  they  have  been  fairly  inured  to  a quiet  life  and  regular  industry,  and 
estranged  from  the  corrupting  society  of  their  comrades,  the  majority  become  nearly  as  good 
farm  labourers  as  the  bulk  of  those  at  home.  The  convict  servants  are  quartered  in  little 
huts  roofed  with  bark,  and  receive  a weekly  allowance  of  victuals,  consisting  of  a peck  of 
wheat,  seven  pounds  of  beef,  or  four  pounds  of  pork,  two  ounces  of  tea  or  of  tobacco,  and  a 
pound  of  sugar.  They  must  have  also  two  suits  of  clothes  in  the  year,  n few  utensils,  and 
a little  soap  ; but  it  is  optional  with  the  master  to  give  them  wages  and  other  indulgences. 
That  they  are  really  found  efficient,  seems  proved  by  the  consternation  which,  according  to 
Mr.  P.  Cunningham,  pervades  the  colony,  when  any  ill-founded  rumours  are  spread  of  an 
increasing  morality  at  home,  which  will  prevent  the  arrival  of  fresh  detachments. 

6410.  The  first  establishment  of  the  emigrant  in  a new  settlement  requires  much  con- 
sideration, and  is  attended  with  serious  hardships.  He  must  renounce  all  luxurious  and 
European  habits ; he  is  deprived  of  accommodations  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  most  essential  ; he  is  shut  out,  as  it  were,  from  all  society.  There  are  said  to 
be  few  who,  in  the  first  year  or  two,  do  not  rue  the  choice  they  have  made.  They  hnve  no 
alternative,  however,  but  to  persevere  : and  if  they  proceed  with  any  vigour  and  steadiness, 
prosperity  toon  begins  to  dawn  upon  them.  They  find  themselves  possessed  of  extensive 
and  constantly  improving  property ; and  their  family,  instead  of  being  a subject  of  anxiety 
and  embarrassment,  will  be  sure  to  add  to  their  wealth.  Great  judgment  is  required  in 
the  choice  of  a situation.  For  those  w ho  wish  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  Mr.  Went- 
worth recommends  one  upon  the  coast,  or  the  rivers  connected  with  it;  Hunter’s  River, 
Hastings  River,  or  Moreton  Bay.  But  for  such  as  have  the  breeding  of  cattle  or  sheep 
in  view,  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  afford  a much  more  ample 
scope  ; and  the  animals  can  convey  themselves,  or  their  wool,  cheese,  or  butter,  can  be 
carried  to  the  coast,  at  a very  cheap  rate.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  also,  is  suited  to  the  pastoral 
farmer;  and  its  cool  climate,  more  resembling  our  own,  with  the  greater  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  lrnvc  rendered  it  rather  a more  favourite  resort  than  the  original  settlement ; 
though  the  latter  affords  the  greater  scope  to  speculation  and  enterprise.  Australia  ia 
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not  so  closely  timbered  as  America;  it  has  many  wide  open  plains;  and  even  in  the  most 
wooded  tracts,  the  trees  are  at  such  a distance  from  each  other  that  the  plough  can  pass 
between  them.  Mr.  Wentworth  warmly  recommends  that,  disregarding  the  deformity  thence 
arising,  the  stumps,  in  the  first  intance,  should  be  left  standing,  under  which  system  an  acre 
may  be  cleared  for  1/.  8s.,  whereas  by  rooting  and  burning  them  out,  the  cost  will  be 
doubled.  A rude  wooden  habitation  may  be  got  up  for  501 ; which,  unless  the  emigrant** 
money  be  more  abundant  than  usual,  it  will  be  much  wiser  to  build,  than  to  waste  his 
capital  in  a finished  mansion,  which  would  cost  1000/. 

6411.  The  mode  and  objects  qf  culture  do  not  differ  materially  from  thotc  of  Britain.  The  hoe  orer ailed 
at  the  outaet  of  Australian  cultivation  ; but,  unless  in  land*  entangled  with  brushwood,  or  where  there  ia  a 
want  of  cattle,  the  plough  i«  now  universally  substituted.  Wheat,  raaixc,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops  in 
New  Holland.  The  wheat  is  sown  in  April,  and  reaped  in  October  or  November : after  which,  maize  is 
sown  immediately,  and  reaped  in  March  or  April  Two  crops  of  potatoes  arc  also  raised,  one  between 
February  and  July,  the  other  between  August  and  January.  Maize  requires  much  manual  labour,  and  t» 
exhausting  to  the  soil ; but  the  crop  is  so  abundant,  and  so  useful  for  cattle,  that  it  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  It  does  not  suit  the  climate  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where,  however,  barley  and  oaU  are  raised  better 
and  more  largely. 

In  the  year  1830  the  number  of  acres  held  was  as  follows : — 


Total  held  - ...  2,766^33 

Of  which  were  cleared  - - - - - - 225,81? 

cultivated  . - - - 70,685 

The  number  of  horses  - - ...  10,15-2 

horned  cattle  ....  . 248,440 

sheep  - - - . . fit»4,775 

6412.  Animals  — The  pig  is  easily  fed  on  wild  herbs  and  roots,  and,  If  a little  maize  te  added,  makes 
excellent  pork.  The  horses  are  generally  very  hardy,  but  ill.broken,  and  are  found  restive  and  unsteady  at 
draught,  for  which  purpose  bullocks  are  preferred.  They  are  chiefly  used  for  the  saddle  or  gig,  and  for 
racing,  which  has  become  a favourite  Australian  sport  Horses  of  high  blood  bring  from  150f.  to  2001,  and 
a good  one  cannot  be  bought  under  40/.  Poultry  are  plentiful  and  excellent.  The  chase,  in  distant  setttew 
menu,  produces  the  flesh  of  the  kangaroo,  the  emu,  and  the  wild  turkey,  together  with  the  eggs  of  the  emu, 
which  are  all  very  good  food  ; but  these  animals  diminish  with  the  progress  of  cultivation. 

6413.  Manufactures  are  not  naturally  suited  to  so  young  a colony,  ret  they  have  made  much  greater  pro- 
gress than  might  be  expected;  a circumstance  against  which  Mr.  Wentworth  inveighs  too  bitterly,  not 
considering  the  great  distance  of  the  markets,  both  for  importing  manufactured  goods,  and  exporting  then 
raw  produce.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  coloniaU  should  be  so  very  blind,  as  he  represents  them,  to  the  most 
profitable  modes  of  employing  their  money.  The  articles  made  in  the  colony  are  chiefly  coarse  and  bulky, 
such  as  could  not  have  borne  the  expense  of  along  transport;  agricultural  implement*,  common  pottery, 
woollen  cloths,  undyed  and  twilled,  in  resemblance  of  Scotch  blanketing  ; leather  from  the  skin  of  the  kan- 
garoo ; hats,  beavered  with  the  fur  of  the  flying  squirrel  ; straw  haU,  and  soap.  The  articles  arc  in  general 
dearer  than  those  made  in  Britain,  but  fully  as  durable,  especially  the  cloth. 

6414.  Fish  are  plentifully  supplied  to  the  markets  of  the  colony,  chiefly  by  the  natives,  among  whom  this  it 
the  only  branch  of  industry  pursued  with  any  vigour.  The  coast  absolutely  teems  with  oysters,  crabs,  and 
other  snell-fiah.  In  the  rivers  the  perch,  the  eel,  and  the  cray-fish  abound,  and  are  of  superior  quality. 
The  seal  is  generally  found  along  the  coaat  to  the  southward,  and  is  killed  for  its  skin,  which  flints  a 
ready  market  in  England.  Whales  of  a large  and  valuable  kind  resort  at  a certain  season  to  ail  the  coasts 
of  Australia ; and  since  the  absurd  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  oil  were  removed,  this  has  begun  to 
be  an  important  branch  of  colonial  fishery,  and  likely  to  increase  rapidly.  The  chief  seat  of  this  trade  ia 
Sydney.  Four  vessels  are  stated  to  be  constantly  employed  in  whaling,  and  six  in  sealing. 

6415.  The  commerce  of  Australia  may  be  considered  very  great,  when  compared  with  its  slender  popu- 
lation and  recent  existence.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  wonderfully  illustrate  the  [trogress  of  maritime  inter, 
course  than  that  which  Britain  now  holds  with  this  continent.  The  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  ooce  to 
accomplish  which  was,  a hundred  years  ago,  an  almost  matchless  exploit  of  the  most  daring  navigator,  ia 
now  a common  trading  voyage.  The  ordinary  shipmasters  who  take  goods  to  Sydney  go  out  u*uaily  by  th« 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  return  by  New  Zealand.  Cape  Horn,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Australia,  however, 
which  has  only  bulky  raw  produce  to  dispose  of,  has  difficulty  in  finding  exports  that  will  bear  the  heavy 
freight  that  is  necessary  In  these  vast  distances,  which  separate  it  from  the  civilUed  quarters  of  the  gW4>e. 
The  fine  wool  of  the  colony  affords  in  this  respect  the  fairest  promise,  the  export  already  amounting  to  about 
2JXJ0JXX)  lbs.,  worth  nearly  100.000/.  In  1&90,  the  value  of  the  imports  was  420,480/.,  of  which  feiHJQj/L  were 
from  Britain  They  consisted  cnicfly  of  British  manufactures,  colon ial  produce,  wine,  tea,  gunpowder,  Ac.  The 
exports  arc  146,000/.  The  Imports  into  Van  Diemen's  I .and,  in  18J0,  were  255,000/.,  the  exports  were  only 
141,461/.  of  which  120,550/.  were  from  Britain.  Of  the  Utter,  the  principal  heads  were,  wool,  48,UXV. ; wheat! 
40ji*J0Z- ; oil,  17,000/.  ; whalebone,  6000/.  In  1831,  the  vessels  entered  inwards  in  New  South  Wales  were 
157,  tonnage  31,225;  outwards  147,  tonnage  28,822  : In  Van  Diemen's  Land,  veneb  inwards  101,  tonnage 
96,582;  outwards  92,  tonnage  25,046.  There  is  also  a traffic  with  New  Zealand  and  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  for  span,  sandal-wood,  arrowroot,  salt  pork,  Ac. 

6416.  The  mineral  kingdom  in  Australia  has  not  yet  yielded  any  very  excellent  products,  though,  as 
usual  in  untried  cases,  sanguine  hopes  have  been  sometimes  cherished.  There  is,  however,  a very  extensive 
coal  formation,  reaching  from  Botany  Bay  to  Port  Stephens,  and  particularly  abounding  at  Hunter's  River. 
A thousand  tons  are  there  dug  out  annually,  and  sold  on  the  spot,  at  5s  per  ton  ; but  raised,  by  a seemingly 
exorbitant  freight,  to  2ft».  at  Sydney.  The  coal  bums  well,  but  does  not  cake ; so  that  it  is  chiefly  used  »n 
manufactures,  and  wood  is  preferred  for  domestic  purposes.  Cannel  coal  has  lately  been  discovered  between 
Reid’s  Mistake  and  King  Town.  There  la  plenty  of  fine  freestone,  but  lime  and  gypsum  are  round  only  is 
the  Interior  beyond  the  mountains ; a great  loss  to  the  agriculture  of  the  coast  territory.  Magnetic  iron- 
stone exUts  in  large  masses  near  Port  Macquarie.  The  pipe  and  potter's  clay  are  very  fine.  The  same 
minerals  arc  found  plentifully  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
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6417.  The  population  of  this  vast  territory  is  European  and  native.  The  former  has 
been  in  a state  of  rapid  increase.  The  first  cargo  of  700  couvicta  was  landed  in  January, 
1788.  In  1810,  they  still  mustered  only  829:1 ; but  in  1821  the  census  gives  29,783  fo^ 
New  Holland,  and  7185  for  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Since  that  time  the  transmission  IhjUi 
of  convicts  and  emigrants  has  been  so  very  active,  that,  by  the  census  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1828,  the  numbers  of  the  old  colony  amounted  to  36,598  ; and  in  the  year  1829, 
there  were  3664,  and  in  1830,  3225,  convicts  transported  thither. 

64 1 8.  The  following  is  the  detail  of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales  in  1 828  : — 
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Free  emigrant* 

Born  In  the  colony 
Convict*  become  Free  by  eervitude 
Convict*  pardoned 
Convict*  . 


Mate  - 

- 2846 

Female 

- 1827, 

Male  - 

- 4473  # 

Female 

. 4254, 

Male  - 

- 5302 

Female 

- 1342. 

Male  . 

835 

Female 

- 51 

Male  . 
Female 

: nm 

4673 

8727 

6644 

m 


I 

I 


13,400 

7,530 

15,668 


Total 


36^88 


6419.  The  population  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  amounted,  in  1830,  to  23,169. — Hassel 
has  guessed  the  natives  at  100,000;  but  the  conjecture  is  evidently  very  rude,  since  not 
above  one  tenth  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Australian  wilderness  has  been  visited,  and  not 
above  a twentieth  part  of  its  coasts  has  been  landed  upon.  Though  more  numerous  upon 
the  sea-shores,  by  reason  of  the  resource  of  fish  for  food,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  scat- 
tered over  the  interior  in  numbers  excessively  small.  Social  order  is  here  of  a very  singular 
and  ill-harmonising  kind,  being  composed  of  three  distinct  elements  : the  native  tribes,  so 
low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  that  not  even  the  convicts  will  unite  with  them ; the  convicts 
transported  ; and  the  voluntary  emigrants,  between  which  two  latter  classes  there  is  almost 
as  entire  a separation. 

6420.  The  native  population  belongs  to  the  class  of  Papuas,  or  Oriental  negroes,  who 
occupy  also  New  Guinea  and  the  interior  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  have  the  thick 
prominent  lips,  white  teeth,  and,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  woolly  hair,  of  the  African 
negro ; but  their  nose  is  less  flat,  and  their  limbs  much  leaner.  Here,  “ human  nature 
wears  its  rudest  form.”  The  theories  of  those  philosophers  who  have  represented  man  in 
the  savage  state  as  in  the  perfection  of  his  being,  and  his  evils  as  arising  from  the  artificial 
arrangements  of  society,  find  here  their  most  ample  refutation.  AH  idea  respecting  the 
fabled  innocence  of  the  state  of  nature  must  vanish  on  viewing  the  New  Hollander.  The 
state  of  nature  is,  indeed,  complete.  There  is  no  society,  no  government,  no  laws  ; each 

man  acts  according  to  his  own  fancy  and 
caprice.  The  arts  of  life  exist  in  their 
first  and  rudest  elements.  Fishing  is  their 
main  occupation ; yet  their  canoes  are  rude 
beyond  all  comparison,  consisting  of  a 
sheet  of  tree-bark  folded  and  tied  up  at 
each  end.  The  native  of  Dampier's  Ar- 
chipelago has  merely  a log,  on  which  he 
sit9  astride,  guiding  it  with  a paddle  ( Jig. 

1 Mm*  o*  u»  um.  1072.),  certainly  the  rudest  existing  attempt 

at  navigation.  In  other  quarters,  canoes  are  hollowed  out  from  a piece  of  wood  merely 
sufficient  to  hold  a single  person,  who,  in  various  attitudes,  sits  and  steers  them  (Jig.  1073.). 

The  people  were  found  wholly  unac- 
quainted either  with  planting,  or  the  breed- 
ing of  tame  animals,  and  deriving  their 
support  solely  from  hunting  and  fishing, 
chiefly  the  latter,  in  which  they  display  a 
certain  skill.  Some  erect  weirs  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers  and  small  bays ; others 
allow  tolerable  dexterity  in  striking  the  fish  with  spears  (Jig.  1074.).  Those  in  the  interior 
subsist  with  still  greater  difficulty  by  collecting  the  roots  and  berries  which  grow  spon- 
taneously, pursuing  and  laying  snares  for 
the  squirrel  and  opossum,  and  even  de- 
vouring worms  and  grubs  that  are  found 
in  the  trunks  of  trees.  Their  huU  are  of 
the  rudest  possible  description,  resembling 
tbe  dens  of  wild  beasts.  They  consist  often 
of  the  bark  of  a single  tree,  bent  in  the 
middle,  and  placed  on  its  two  ends  in  the 
■rsAmiMi  run.  ground,  affording  shelter  to  only  one 

miserable  tenant.  At  other  times,  two  or  three  piece,  of  bark,  put  together  in  the  form  of 
an  oven,  afford  hovels,  into  which  si*  or  eight  person,  may  creep.  But  they  often  content 
themselves  with  cavities  in  or  under  the  shelter  of  rocks,  which  in  well-chosen  situations  form 
their  most  comfortable  abodes.  They  roam  about  entirely  naked,  except  a girdle  round  the 
middle,  and  occasionally  a skin  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  They  are  not,  however, 
insensible  to  ornament,  for  which  purpose  the  skin  is  thickly  coated  with  fish-oil,  regardless 
of  the  horrible  stench  which  it  emits  j to  which  embellishments  are  added  the  teeth  of  the  kan- 
garoo, the  jaw-bones  of  large  fishes  and  the  tails  of  dogs.  On  high  occasions,  they  smear 
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their  faces  with  a species  of  red  and  white  earth,  which  renders  them  perfectly  hideous  ; to 
say  nothing  of  the  scars,  sometimes  tracing  the  forms  of  birds  and  beasts,  which  they  cut 
into  their  bodies.  Meantime  they  are  well  provided  with  arms,  sliields  of  liark  or  luu-d 
wood,  and  sjiears  of  various  forms  and  lengths  either  pointed,  jagged,  or  barbed.  These 
they  throw  with  such  skill,  as  usually  to  strike  even  at  the  distance  of  seventy  yards.  They 
have  nothing  that  can  be  called  war ; yet  their  whole  life  is  one  continuous  fight.  The 
procuring  of  food,  according  to  Collins,  appeared  to  be  quite  a secondary  object ; the  ma- 
nagement of  tile  spear  and  shield,  agility  in  attacking  and  defending,  and  a display  of 
constancy  in  enduring  pain,  seemed  to  be  their  first  object  in  life.  The  only  respectable 
mode  of  fighting  is  by  single  combat,  the  challenge  to  which  is  given  and  accepted  with 
equal  alacrity.  The  laws  of  honour,  as  they  are  called,  are  as  strictly  observed  as  among 
the  most  punctilious  European  duellists;  they  even  throw  back  their  adversary’s  weapon, 
when  it  has  flown  harmless  by  them.  Yet  they  do  not  hesitate,  under  the  impulse  of  revenge, 
to  commit  midnight  assassination  ; though  this  is  not  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  and 
always  leads  to  bloody  revenge.  Their  treatment  of  the  female  sex  is  of  all  other  particulars 
the  most  atrocious.  Their  courtship  consists  in  the  most  brutal  violence.  The  intending 
husband,  having  contrived  to  find  alone  the  unhappy  victim  of  his  inclination,  begins  by 
beating  her  to  the  ground  with  a club,  then  accumulates  blows  upon  blows,  till  she  becomes 
altogether  senseless,  w hen  he  drags  her  to  liis  hovel,  regardless  of  her  striking  against  shrubs 
and  stones,  till,  under  such  promising  auspices,  she  is  fixed  in  his  domestic  establishment 
All  their  subsequent  life  is  of  a piece  with  this  outset.  Several  of  the  colonists  in  vain 
attempted  to  count  the  scars  with  which  the  heads  of  these  unfortunate  females  were  varie- 
gated. These  people  seem  to  have  nothing  which  can  be  called  religion,  but  they  have  super- 
stitions, such  as  a belief  in  spirits,  and  in  some  uncouth  forms  of  witchcraft.  The  grandest 
ceremony  of  their  life  consists  in  a sort  of  initiation  of  the  youth,  by  which  they  are  entitled 
to  assume  spear  and  shield,  and  to  fight.  There  is  a general  assemblage  of  the  tribe  and 
neighbourhood,  and,  after  a variety  of  strange  ceremonies  or  dances,  consisting  chiefly  in 
imitating  the  gestures  and  movements  of  the  kangaroo,  the  youth  has  a tooth  struck  out, 
and  is  thereby  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  manhood.  All  attempts  to  wean  them 
from  this  mode  of  life  have  been  abortive.  Bennillong,  one  of  them,  was  induced  to  go  to 
England,  was  there  dressed  after  the  English  fashion,  behaved  with  tolerable  propriety,  and 
appeared  to  enjoy  himself ; but  immediately  on  his  return,  he  found  himself  deserted  and 
despised  by  his  countrymen  for  these  foreign  attainments,  and  lost  no  time  in  resuming  bis 
nakedness,  his  wildness,  his  spear  and  his  club.  As  is  usual  among  savages,  and  in  thh 
rase  but  too  natural,  they  have  done  no  more  than  add  the  vices  of  the  newly  arrived 
colonists  to  their  own.  They  have  learned  drinking,  thieving,  and  importunate  begging. 
Endowed  with  great  talents  for  mimicry,  they  readily  acquire  the  language,  and  become 
complete  adepts  in  the  slang  of  St.  Giles’s ; and  in  the  war  of  words  with  the  convicts  they 
fearlessly  encounter  the  most  able  veteran,  and  generally  come  off  victorious. 

6421.  The  convict  English  population  form,  at  present,  the  most  prominent  branch  of 
society,  being  those,  with  a view  to  which  the  colony  w as  actually  formed,  both  that  England 
might  be  rid  of  them,  and  the  southern  world  be  benefited  by  them.  The  classic  adage, 
“ Caelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  Irons  mare  currutd cannot  be  expected  to  fail  alto- 
gether in  the  present  instance.  These  unltappy  persons  have  here,  however,  means  of 
retrieving  their  character  and  place  in  social  existence,  which  they  could  never  have  attained 
at  home.  The  very  community  of  penal  infliction  renders  their  situation  less  deeply  hu- 
miliating. The  term  convict  has,  by  tacit  convention,  been  erased  from  the  English  lan- 
guage as  spoken  in  New  South  Wales.  On  first  landing,  they  are  called  canaries,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  colour  of  the  habiliments  in  which  they  are  invested  ; but  after  due  probation, 
they  are  exalted  to  the  name  of  government-men,  which  continues  to  be  the  received  ap- 
pellation. They  are  first  employed  in  the  public  works,  under  strict  surveillance  ; but  os 
their  conduct  appears  to  admit  of  indulgence,  they  are  distributed  as  farm-servants  among 
the  new  settlers.  Of  course,  the  experiment  must,  in  many  instances,  fail.  The  numerous 
runaways  form  a dangerous  and  destructive  body,  called  the  hush -ran pert,  who,  in  both 
colonies,  but  particularly  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  have  often  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
interior  districts,  and  rendered  property,  and  even  life,  precarious.  They  conduct  their 
plunder  on  a great  scale,  and  even  with  forms  of  honour  and  courtesy  which  seem  very  foreiga 
to  its  nature.  The  vigorous  measures  of  government  have  now  put  down  the  sy  stem  ; 
first,  in  the  old  colony,  and  now  in  the  new.  Of  these  misguided  fugitives  some,  under 
the  most  woful  ignorance,  imagine  that,  by  wandering  through  the  deserts  of  New  Holland, 
they  will  come  at  length  to  some  civilised  country,  Timor,  China,  and  even  Ireland;  and 
one  of  them,  after  long  wanderings,  imagined  he  had  found  such  a country,  till  it  appearvd 
that  his  devious  course  had  brought  him  again  within  the  fatal  precincts  of  the  colony. 
However,  it  is  a most  important  circumstance,  as  already  stated,  that  the  majority  make 
very  tolerable  servants  ; nay,  that  many,  on  arriving  at  the  character  of  emancipists,  set  up 
trades  which  they  carry  on  in  a very  prosperous  manner.  They  are  even  said  to  maintain 
a more  punctilious  honesty  than  the  same  class  of  tradesmen  at  home ; conscious,  from  tl» 
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delicate  footing  on  which  their  character  stands,  that  the  smallest  slip  would  be  sufficient 
to  overthrow  it,  and  make  them  be  considered  as  having  thoroughly  relapsed  into  all  their 
old  habits.  It  is  an  observation  important  beyond  all  others,  that  the  young  men  bom  in 
the  colony,  of  convict  parents,  acquire  generally  a character  the  reverse  of  that  of  which  the 
example  is  set  to  them  by  their  progenitors.  This  example  seems  rather  to  act  upon  them 
as  a warning  of  the  misery  and  degradation  which  irregular  conduct  produces.  The  fair 
sex,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  are  the  most  turbulent  part  of  society,  both  in  coming  out,  and 
after  their  arrival.  They  are  said  to  place  trust  in  many  circumstances  which  may  prevent 
the  arm  of  the  law  from  pressing  on  them  with  extreme  severity,  and  the  great  disproportion 
of  their  number  to  that  of  the  other  sex,  being  as  one  to  ten,  gives  to  each  an  importance 
which  they  are  apt  too  highly  to  value.  So  many  are  the  candidates  for  any  fair  hand  which 
may  happen  to  fall  vacant,  that  a state  of  widowhood  is  scarcely  tenable  for  the  shortest 
period ; and  the  lady  has  hardly  time  to  array  herself  in  weeds,  when  arrangements  are 
made  for  fresh  nuptials.  The  young  females  being  thus  too  much  an  object  of  courtship, 
and  irregularity  of  conduct  being  no  bar  to  the  matrimonial  state,  they  do  not  always  con- 
fine themselves  within  the  strict  limits  of  propriety.  It  seems  impossible  to  contravene  the 
position  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  that  the  most  patriotic  and  valuable  consignment  which  could 
be  made  to  the  southern  continent  would  be  that  of  a cargo  of  females.  Accordingly, 
arrangements  have  been  recently  made  by  which  those  of  respectable  character,  under 
the  age  of  thirty,  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  5/.,  are  conveyed  to  Australia,  where  they  are 
immediately  provided  with  employment,  in  the  expectation  of  their  being  soon  united  to  a 
suitable  partner. 

6422.  The  voluntary  emigrants  form  a third  class,  not  distinguished  by  such  marked 
features.  They  come  out  with  the  view  of  finding  or  making  a country  and  society  as  like 
ns  possible  to  what  they  had  left  at  home.  In  the  towns,  especially,  the  habits  of  fashion- 
able society  in  England  are  almost  punctiliously  copied,  though  of  course  on  a reduced 
scale.  The  pride  of  station  is  said  to  l>e  carried  to  an  extravagant  height,  as  is  usual 
among  those  who  have  the  least  pretensions  to  it.  But  the  most  deep-rooted  and  unhappy 
distinction  is  that  which  the  emigrants  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  between  themselves  and 
the  freed  convicts,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  emancipists . The  emigrants  pure  refuse  to  hold 

any  social  intercourse  with  this  class,  and  brand  as  confusionists  those  who  admit  them  at 
all  to  their  houses  or  society.  Tliis  treatment  is  borne  most  indignantly  by  the  emancipist, 
who  has  been  admitted  to  a complete  footing  of  political  equality,  with  the  exception  of  not 
being  summoned  upon  juries  at  quarter  sessions.  He  himself,  however,  has  established  a 
similar  distinction  between  the  emancipist  pure,  who,  since  his  landing,  has  maintained  an 
irreproachable  character,  and  the  emancipist  impure , who,  having  come  out  as  an  offender, 
has  been  committed  and  punished  for  fresh  offences  within  the  colony.  ITiese  distinctions 
liave  been  the  sources  of  deep  and  lasting  feuds.  Governor  Macquarie  made  great  efforts 
to  equalise  and  unite  the  classes ; but,  endeavouring  to  carry  his  point  rather  by  power  and 
authority  than  by  time  and  conciliation,  he  only  widened  the  breach.  Meantime  the  emi- 
grants have  constituted  another  classification  among  themselves,  expressed  by  the  fanciful 
title  of  sterling , or  natives  of  the  mother  country,  and  currency,  or  those  born  in  the  colony. 
The  currency  are  said  to  be  fine-spirited  youths,  yet,  from  some  cause  of  climate  or  country, 
they  have  the  same  tall  form  and  pallid  aspect  which  present  themselves  in  the  children  of 
the  back  settlements  of  America.  In  return  for  the  unjust  ridicule  with  which  they  arc 
treated  as  currency , they  adhere  closely  to  each  other,  and  have  an  exclusive  attachment  to 
the  land  of  their  birth,  with  a contempt  for  the  mother  country,  which  is  generally  by  no 
means  lessened  by  a visit  to  it. 

642S.  Religious  instruction,  and  the  elements  of  education , were  obviously  of  the  first  im- 
portance, with  a view  to  the  reformation  which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  by  such  a colony. 
It  was,  therefore,  a most  lamentable  omission,  which  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Colonel 
Collins,  that  for  several  years  there  was  not  a church  in  the  colony,  nor  a school,  except 
such  miserable  ones  ns  a few  of  the  convicts  set  up  for  their  fellow  offenders.  Much  is 
now  done  to  repair  this  gross  failure.  There  are,  at  least,  ^fifteen  clergymen  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  an  archdeacon,  under  the  diocese  of  India,  and  two  Presbyterian  and  one 
Catholic  clergymen,  all  paid  by  government.  In  18S0  there  were  37  churches,  the  main- 
tenance of  which  cost  10,941/.  Besides  the  male  and  female  orphan  schools,  day-schools 
are  supported  in  every  part  of  the  colony,  the  whole  number  in  1830  amounting  to  308, 
costing  13,292/, ; and  the  means  of  elementary  education  arc  thus  placed  w ithin  the  reach  of 
the  whole  colony.  One  seventh  part  of  the  land  in  each  county  is  now  reserved  for  church 
and  school  purposes,  nine  tenths  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  church,  and  the  remaining 
tenth  to  national  schools  under  the  management  of  certain  incorporated  trustees.  The 
Wesley ans  have  also  sent  out  several  missionaries,  whose  exertions  both  in  preaching  and 
in  teaching  Sunday  schools,  appear  to  have  been  highly  useful.  Literature,  amid  the  pres- 
sure of  so  many  more  vulgar  wants  cannot  be  expected  to  have  taken  deep  root ; yet,  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  there  was  formed  a Philosophical  Society,  and 
some  valuable  papers  were  contributed  to  it.  According  to  Mr.  Field,  in  his  preface  to  a 
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collection  of  those  papers,  that  infant  society  soon  expired  in  the  baneful  atmosphere 
of  distracted  politics,  but  he  fondly  hopes  it  may  prove  to  be  only  a case  of  suspended 
animation. 


Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography . 

6424.  In  considering  the  local  divisions  of  Anstralasiay  the  prominent  place  must,  of  course, 
be  given  to  its  great  central  mass  of  continent,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  British  settle- 
ment formed  there.  It  has  been  now  divided  into  counties,  certain  districts  being  called 
respectively  Cumberland,  Camden  and  St.  Vincent,  on  this  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains ; 
Westmoreland,  Georgiana,  King,  Argyle,  and  Murray,  to  the  south;  and  Roxburgh,  Cook, 
and  Bathurst,  to  the  west,  of  that  great  barrier.  To  the  north  of  Sydney,  divided  by 
Hunter's  River,  and  the  county  of  Hunter,  are  placed  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Gloucester  on  the  east,  and  Phillip,  Wellington,  Brisbane,  and  Bligh  on  the 
west  of  the  dividing  mountains.  The  remainder  of  these  vast  regions  has  not  yet  been 
brought  under  any  political  nomenclature. 

6425.  Cumberland  forms  the  original,  and  still  the  only  folly  settled  portion.  It  has  about  fifty -six  mile*  of 
coast,  comprehending  the  noble  harbours  of  Broken  Bay,  Port  Jackson,  and  Botany  Bay.  Behind,  the  Hawke*- 
bury,  with  its  head,  or  tributary  stream,  the  Nepean,  make*  an  entire  circuit  round  it ; beyond  which  the  broad 
and  steep  mountain  ridge  shuts  in  the  county,  tearing  to  it  a breadth  of  only  forty  mile*.  The  soil  on  the 
coast,  as  is  the  case  generally  throughout  this  continent,  is  light,  barren,  and  sandy.  In  advancing  into  the 
Interior  it  improves^  is  covered  with  fine  though  not  thick  woods ; and,  though  of  a somewhat  poor  day  iron . 
•tone,  yields  tolerable  crops.  Along  the  inundated  hanks  of  the  rivers  there  is  found  a great  luxuriance  of 
natural  pasture ; but  the  inundation  renders  precarious  the  crops  which  arc  raised  in  these  highly  fertilised 
valleys.  This  province  has  already  four  towns  of  some  importance,  Sydney,  Paramatta,  Windsor,  and 
Liverpool 

6426.  Sydney  (Jig.  1075.),  the  capital  of  the  New  Southern  World,  is  situated  upon  the 
cove  bearing  its  name,  which  opens  from  the  spacious  basin  of  Port  Jackson.  This  vast 

inlet  passed  unnoticed  by  Captain 
Cook,  whose  attention  was  engrossed 
by  the  neighbouring  harbour  of 
Botany  Bay,  also  excellent  and  at- 
tractive by  its  rich  and  varied  vege- 
tation. When  Governor  Phillip, 
therefore,  was  sent  out,  in  1788,  to 
occupy  New  South  Wale*  as  a penal 
settlement,  his  destination  was  for 
Botany  Bay,  a name  which  long  con- 
tinued to  be  given  to  the  whole 
establishment  But  when  he  came  to  examine  the  coast,  he  soon  discovered  this  new 
harbour,  which  was  so  superior  to  the  first,  and  to  almost  any  other  ever  yet  seen, 
that  he  hesitated  not  a moment  in  fixing  his  colony  upon  it  From  an  entrance  not 
more  than  two  miles  across  Port  Jackson  gradually  expands  into  a noble  and  capacious 
basin,  having  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  space  in  which  a 
thousand  sail  of  the  fine  might  manoeuvre  with  the  greatest  case.  It  stretches  about 
thirteen  miles  into  the  country,  and  branches  into  not  less  than  a hundred  small  coves, 
formed  by  narrow,  rocky,  yet  wooded  necks  of  land,  which  afford  excellent  shelter  from 
every  wind.  From  amongst  this  ample  choice  was  selected  Sydney  Cove.  It  is  more  than 
half  a mile  long  and  al>out  a quarter  broad  at  its  mouth,  whence  it  gradually  narrows  to  a 
point.  For  about  two  thirds  of  the  length  it  has  soundings  of  from  about  four  to  seven 
fathoms,  and  is  perfectly  secure  from  all  winds ; for  a considerable  way  on  both  sides,  ships 
can  lie  almost  close  to  the  shore,  nor  is  the  navigation  in  any  part  rendered  dangerous  by 
hidden  rocks  or  shallows.  The  scenery,  composed  of  rocks  and  hills  covered  with  wood, 
and  the  shore  diversified  by  numerous  cliffs,  is  highly  striking  and  picturesque.  “ The 
first  occupation  of  this  new  world,  the  appearance  of  land  entirely  untouched  by  cultiva- 
tion, the  clone  and  perplexed  growth  of  trees,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  barren  spots, 
bare  rocks,  or  places  overgrown  with  weeds,  flowering  shrubs,  or  underwood  intermingled 
in  the  most  promiscuous  manner;  then  the  landing,  the  irregular  pitching  of  the  first  tents, 
where  there  appeared  an  open  spot,  or  one  easily  cleared,  the  hustle  of  various  hands  em- 
ployed in  the  most  incongruous  works,  — all  these  gave  a striking  character  to  the  first 
settlement."  The  town  of  Sydney  is  built  at  the  head  of  the  cove,  on  a rivulet  which  falls 
into  it,  and  in  a valley  between  two  opposite  ridges.  That  on  the  right,  called  the  Hocks, 
was  built  first,  and  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  each  man  studying  his  own  convenience, 
without  the  least  reference  to  any  general  plan.  Governor  Macquarie,  however,  deter- 
mined to  enforce  a principle  of  alignementj  and,  under  his  direction,  the  principal  street, 
called  George  Street,  was  carried  in  a straight  and  broad  line  of  a mile,  along  the  left  ridge. 
Similar  regularity  was  required  in  the  smaller  streets  branching  from  it,  and  even  the  Rocks 
were  brought  into  some  sort  of  shape.  That  quarter  continues,  however,  to  be  occupied  by  an 
inferior  class,  while  oil  the  fashionable  houses  are  on  the  left  side.  The  best  houses  are  of 
white  freestone,  or  brick  plastered,  and  have  a light  and  airy  appearance.  Many  of  them 
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being  surrounded  with  gardens,  they  occupy  a great  extent  of  ground  ; and  Sydney, 
which  contains  only  7000  souls,  fills  up  the  space  of  a town  of  20,000.  Yet  Mr.  Went- 
worth assures  us,  that  ground  and  houses  have  in  some  quarters  risen  to  a very  high  value; 
the  fonner  to  1000/.  an  acre,  the  latter  to  300/.  and  5001.  per  house:  but  surely,  where  land 
is  so  plentiful  and  so  bad,  and  the  place  so  little  overgrown,  the  ground  valued  at  such 
rates  must  lie  within  very  narrow  limits.  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  mentions  that  the  best 
lodgings,  for  a single  person,  may  be  had  for  a guinea  a week.  The  hard  material  of  the 
streets  renders  paving  unnecessary,  but  lighting  has  been  lately  introduced.  A British  air 
is  studiously  given  to  every  thing  ; yet  the  parrots  and  other  birds  of  strange  note  and 
plumage,  and  the  show*  of  oranges,  melons,  and  lemons,  in  the  market,  bespeak  a foreign 
country  ; while  a sadder  tale  is  told  by  the  gangs  of  convicts  in  the  employ  of  government, 
marching  backwards  and  forwards  in  military  file,  with  white  woollen  frocks,  and  grey 
jackets  besmeared  with  sundry  numerals  in  black,  white,  and  red ; and  sometimes,  by  way 
of  punishment,  with  the  chains  jingling  on  their  legs.  But  the  police  is  so  good,  that  even 
in  this  strange  society  property  and  person  are  said  to  be  in  security.  “ Elbowed  by  some 
daring  highwayman  on  your  left  hand,  and  rubbed  shoulders  with  by  even  a more  desperate 
burglar  on  your  right,  while  a footpad  stops  your  wray  in  front,  and  a pickpocket  pushes  you 
behind,  — you  may  jostle  through  the  crowd  with  the  most  perfect  safety.”  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  governor’s  house,  built  at  various  times  and  by  successive  governors 
from  Phillip  to  Darling,  and  having  in  front  a very  fine  plantation  of  English  oaks  and  Cape 
pines,  the  walk  round  the  outside  of  which  forms  the  favourite  recreation  of  tin*  citizens ; the 
barracks,  occupying  one  entire  side  of  the  principal  square ; the  convict  hospital,  a large 
tripartite  stone  building  with  verandas  all  round  to  both  stories,  a smaller  military  hospital, 
a handsome  convict  barrack,  a court  and  school  house,  &c.  The  gaol  is  bad  and  old,  but  a 
new  one  is  building.  Sydney  has  two  English  churches,  St.  Philip’s  and  St.  James's ; also 
a handsome  Gothic  Roman  Catholic,  a plain  Presbyterian,  and  a large  Wesleyan  methodist 
chapel.  A monthly  magazine  was  once  published  by  the  Wesleyans,  chiefly  with  a view  to 
religious  objects,  and  two  well-established  newspapers  appear,  the  Sydney  Gazette  three 
times,  and  the  Australian  twice  a week. 

6437.  The  other  towns  of  Cumberland  are  in  arising  state,  but  have  not  yet  attained  much  importance.  Para- 
matta,  called  formerly  Rose  Hill,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Port  Jackson,  and  separated  from  Sydney  by  a 
flat  and  uninteresting  country.  Its  harbour  being  unfit  to  receive  vessels  of  burden,  and  the  surrounding 
territory  unproductive,  it  has  not  made  the  same  rapid  progress,  and  its  population  is  variously  estimated,  at 
1200  when  Mr.  Wentworth  wrote,  and  at  3000,  lately,  by  Mr.  Cunningham.  Its  importance  consists  chiefly  in 
carrying  on  the  communication  between  the  capital  ami  the  interior.  It  is  merely  a large  assemblage  of 
detached  houses  with  gardens,  without  much  arrangement ; but  there  U a good  government-house,  a beau- 
tiful garden,  and  extensive  natural  pleasure-grounds ; and  here,  the  late  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
constantly  resided,  and  attached  to  his  house  an  observatory.  Windsor  is  about  forty  miles  in  the  interior,  at 
the  head  of  the  Hawkesbury  navigation.  It  is  finely  placed  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  whose  forest 
ridges  are  seen  towering  successively  above  each  other.  It  has  800  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  cultivators, 
and  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  rising  in  value,  especially  those  parts  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
inundation.  It  is  well  laid  out,  has  a small  government  cottage,  a church,  a gaol,  a handsome  court- house, 
and  the  other  usual  appendages  of  a country  town.  Richmond  and  WUbenoroe  are,  as  yet,  only  hamlets. 
Liverpool  was  founded,  somewhat  prematurely,  about  fifteen  year*  ago,  by  Governor  Macquarie,  and  for  some 
time  its  existence  was  only  indicated  by  a imst,  saying,  “ This  is  Liverpool ; ” but  it  has  now  a good  church, 
and  is  beginning  to  speak  for  itself;  and  though  not  lying  in  a very  fertile  country,  yet,  affording  a route  to 
the  fine  agricultural  and  pastoral  districts  of  Camden  and  Argyle,  it  is  a place  of  considerable  bustle,  and 
daily  increasing  in  importance.  Campbell  Town,  in  the  fine  district  of  Akrds,  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy ; but  it 
has  a church  and  a court-house. 

6428.  Camden  county  is  situated  partly  in  the  interior  behind  Cumberland,  and  partly  along  the  coast  south- 
ward from  it  The  MorrUou  ana  other  ranges  render  it  a hilly  and  even  mountainous  country,  the  hills 
rising  steep,  like  the  roof  of  a house,  leaving  between  them  only  narrow  gorges,  through  which  flow  rivulets 
which  unite  in  forming  the  Nepean.  Hence  this  county,  though  generally  affording  fine  pasture,  is  fit  for  the 

r lough  only  in  particular  parts,  which,  however,  arc  exceedingly  rich,  it  is  peculiarly  so  in  the  district  ot 
llawarra,  or  the  Five  Islands,  on  the  coast  Here  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  prevails,  and  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  even  birds,  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  colony.  The  cedar,  the  cabbage 
tree,  the  pine,  the  tree-fern,  the  black  cockatoo  and  the  green  pigeon,  make  the  spectator  think  himself  in  a 
new  quarter  of  the  world.  The  land  is  too  closely  timbered  to  be  easily  brought  under  cultivation  ; though 
much  of  that  timber,  being  of  cedar,  in  valuable : yet  the  soil  is  so  very  rich,  that  a great  part  of  it  has  already 
been  occupied.  This  district  Is  serrated  from  Sydney  on  the  land.side  by  a range  of  precipices,  down  which 
a waggon  can  scarcely  be  driven.  It,  therefore,  depends  upon  water  communication,  which  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  Shoalhaven  River,  navigable  twenty  miles  up  for  vessels  of  eighty  or  ninety  tons. 

3429.  The  counties  qf  drgyle  and  Westmoreland  form  a large  extent  of  country,  situated  to  the  south-west  of 
the  territories  now  described,  lying  partly  upon  the  Blue  Mountain*,  partly  to  the  east,  and  partly  to  the  west 
of  that  ridge.  On  the  highest  track  are  two  considerable  lakes,  called  Bathurst  and  George.  It  is  only  since 
1819,  that  the  enterprise  of  the  colonists  has  opened  it  to  our  knowledge,  and  the  descriptions  have  somewhat 
varied,  and  have  even,  according  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  been  tinctured  with  party  spirit  It  a|>f>eart  that  the 
territory  is  crossed  by  large  tracts,  called  brushes , that  are  altogether  unproductive.  'Hie  greater  part,  how- 
ever, yields  at  least  tolerable  pasturage,  and  some  appears  fit  for  any  species  of  culture.  The  most  distant 
and  best  are  the  plains,  or  rather  downs,  of  Monaroo,  beyond  Lake  George,  w hich  are  of  great  extent,  clear  of 
timber,  and  fitted,  seemingly,  eithcT  for  agriculture  or  pasturage.  These  were  first  visited  and  surveyed  by 
Captain  Currie.  In  1823.  Grants  have  here  been  taken,  at  the  distance  of  160  miles  direct  from  Sydney,  and 
30  miles  from  the  sea,  with  which  last  there  promise*  to  be  an  easy  communication,  cither  by  Jervis  Bay,  or 
by  the  newly  discovered  river  Clyde,  falling  into  Bateman's  Bay.  There  seems  some  reasou  to  think  that 
these  fine  plains  may  extend  the  whole  way  to  Western  Port 

6430.  Western  Port  is  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  within  Bass’s  Straits,  ninety  miles 
from  their  western  extremity.  The  river  Murray  falls  into  it,  forming  an  estuary  thirty  miles  broad,  with  a 
large  island  in  the  centre,  called  Phillip  Island.  The  harbour  and  anchorage  arc  excellent ; but  the  river 
cannot  be  approached  even  by  boats  at  low  water,  owing  to  the  extensive  mud  tanka  which  surround  its 
entrance.  It  is  extremely  winding  In  its  course,  and  salt  for  five  or  six  mile*  up,  where  it  is  met  by  a fresh- 
water rivufet,  taking  it*  rise  from  an  adjoining  swamp.  The  country  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles  along  the 
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coast,  and  for  fifty  mile*  inland  to  the  mountains,  is  described  as  the  finest  ever  beheld,  resembling  an  English 
ornamented  park,  with  trees  only  thinly  scattered  in  picturesque  groups.  The  climate  is  cool  and  salubrious; 
and  the  position  is  also  somewhat  nearer  to  England.  From  Twofold  I lay,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
eastern  road,  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume  travelled  thither  in  a line  parallel  with  the  sea,  but  within  the  moun- 
tains, a distance  of  nearly  400  miles,  and  always  through  beautiful,  well  watered,  and  thinly  timbered  lands 
The  opening  for  settlement  and  prosperity  on  this  side  of  the  continent  seems,  therefore,  to  be  immense. 

643 1 The  region  to  the  west  qf  the  Bin*  Mountains,  discovered  by  Messrs.  Bias  land,  Wentworth,  and  Law- 
son,  and  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Oxley  and  Evans,  has  been  a most  important  acquisition  to  the  colony  , and  has 
given  a new  character  to  its  condition  and  prospects.  It  was  found,  as  already  observed,  to  be  traversed  by 
two  large  rivers  flowing  into  the  interior,  the  Lachlan  and  the  Macquarie  The  former  presented  the  most 
dreary  and  hopeless  aspect.  Ail  the  flat  country  bordering  it  was  subject  to  its  sudden  and  destructive 
inundations,  which  swept  all  before  them  without  producing  any  fertilitv.  It  constantly  diffused  and  extended 
its  waters  over  low  and  barren  deserts,  creating  only  low  flats  and  uninhabitable  morasses.  Nothing  could  be 
more  melancholy  than  the  appearance  of  the  level  and  desolate  regions  through  which  this  river  winds  its 
sluggish  course.  The  Macquarie,  on  the  contrary,  is  a noble  river,  the  inundations  of  which  arc  so  confined 
by  primary,  or  at  least  by  secondary  banks,  that  they  never  produce  any  destructive  effect.  The  shorn 
present  many  highly  picturesque  scenes,  and  they  consist  generally  of  rich  flats,  or  open  valleys  lightly  tim- 
bered, and  thus  offer  every  advantage  to  the  settler,  alloyed,  indeed,  by  the  evil  of  being  separated  from  tlie 
coast  by  the  steep  ndge  of  the  Blue  Mountains;  but  even  this  has  been  recently  lightened  by  the  discovery  of 
a more  level  ana  direct  route. 

64:12.  The  banks  i\f  the  Macquarie  have  been  made  to  divide  two  counties,  Roxburgh  on  the  right,  and 
Bathurst  on  the  left  bank.  Extensive  locations  have  now  been  made  on  Bathurst  Plain*,  in  the  former 
county,  which  might  more  properly  be  called  downs,  as  they  form  a succession  of  gently  swelling  hills,  50,006 
acres  in  extent,  clear  of  timber,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage.  But  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  stifl 
reserved  by  government  At  the  fine  valley  of  Wellington,  seventy  miles  down  the  river,  a government 
depta  for  convicts  has  been  formed  ; but  these,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be  made  to  give  way  to  more  eligible 
settlers.  The  heavy  carriage  discourages  the  raising  of  grain  in  these  districts  ; but  the  stock  farm*  *re 
already  very  extensive,  and  Sydney  Is,  in  a great  measure,  supplied  with  cattle  from  them.  Cheese  is  also 
made,  of  good  quality,  and  wool  is  a rapidly  Increasing  and  improving  article  of  export.  Bathurst  is  now 
assuming  the  aspect  of  an  English  country  neighbourhood.  It  has  a literary  society,  composed  of  twenty 
members,  and  tfiere  is  the  **  Bathurst  Hunt,”  whose  chase  is  the  native  dog,  an  animal  as  destructive  to 
lambs  as  the  fox.  Being  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a climate  remarkably  cool  and  healthy. 

6433.  On  the  north  side  of  the  colony  there  extends  a succession  of  fine  rivers,  the  banks  of  which  are  in  the 
course  of  being  rapidly  settled  and  cultivated. 

6434.  Hunter's  Riser,  the  banks  of  which  are  now  dignified  with  the  titles  of  Northumberland  and  Dur. 
ham,  is  situated  fifty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Hawkesbury  ; but  the  road  by  land  is  nearly  ninety  miles. 
It  rises  from  the  continuation  of  the  Blue  Mountain  range,  which  is  here  more  distant  from  the  sea  than  la 
the  first  settlement,  and  follows  a course  of  140  miles,  during  which  It  receives  from  the  north  William**  and 
Paterson’s  rivers.  On  these,  and  for  100  miles  up  Hunter's  River,  settlements  were  formed  when  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham left  the  colony,  and  the  whole,  wc  understand,  has  now  been  located.  The  soil  is  various,  but 
contains  many  fine  tracts,  among  which  that  of  Wallis's  Plains  has  only  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  close!  v 
timbered  ; but  when  cleared,  the  soil  is  most  luxuriant.  A hundred  and  twenty  mile*  in  the  interior  begin* 
that  vast  extent  of  fine  pastoral  country,  called  Liverpool  Plains,  discovered  by  Mr.  Oxley,  at  the  end  of  his 
last  journey,  and  into  which  the  tide  of  settlement  is  beginning  to  pour,  through  a pass  which  Mr.  AlUa 
Cunningham,  the  botanist,  has  discovered  from  Bathurst,  and  routes  which  he  and  Mr  Hangar,  the  deputy, 
surveyor,  have  severally  effected  from  Paterson**  River.  This  riveT  has  also  the  advantage  of  very  extensive 
mines  of  coal  at  Its  mouth,  from  which  Sydney  is  supplied,  and  which  has  procured  for  the  capital  of  the 
settlement  the  popular  name  of  Newcastle,  but  its  original  name  is  King  Town.  This  was  opened  as  a mere 
convict  station  : but  ss  soon  as  it  was  discovered  to  lie  so  eligible,  the  convicts  were  removed  to  the  Hut  mg* 
River  at  Port  Macquarie,  and  Hunter's  River  was  given  up  to  settlers.  Newcastle,  however,  is  yet  only  a 
cluster  of  brick  and  wood  cottages,  but  its  importance  is  rising  with  that  of  the  settlement,  and  wharfs  and 
stores  are  beginning  to  be  erected. 

6*35.  The  river  Hastings  with  the  country  round  it  has  since,  in  its  turn,  been  made  a free  settlement.  The 
Hastings  was  discovered,  as  already  observed,  by  Mr.  Oxley,  on  his  return  from  his  second  journey.  It  u not 
very  important,  in  a navigable  view,  since  it  cannot  be  ascended  more  than  ten  mile*  by  vessels  of  any  so# 
but  it  flows  through  a great  valley,  extending  for  fifty  mile*  inland,  till  it  reaches  the  Blue  Mountains-  and 
with  a breadth  nearly  uniform,  This  tract  is  various,  but  generally  broken  into  a pleasing  undulation  of  hill 
ant!  dale,  and  consisting  mostly  of  what  is  called  open  forest,  by  which  is  meant  gram- land,  lightlv  covered 
with  good  timber,  and  free  from  the  peril  of  inundation.  Captain  King  remarks,  that  there  are  here  12/m.jsw 
acres,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a bad  tract  It  is  in  general  finely  watered  with  dear  small  streams . 
an  advantage  not  cnioyed  bv  the  more  southern  districts  of  the  colony.  The  climate  i*  nearly  tropical,  and 
rather  too  not  for  wheat,  which  is  apt  to  be  burnt  up  or  to  cun  into  straw ; but  maise  and  rice  would,  of 
course,  flourish  ; and  sugar  ami  tobacco  hare  been  tried  with  success  The  inland  dividing  Blue  Mountains 
are  very  rugged  and  lofty,  rising  to  6500  feet ; but  to  the  south-west  of  these  mountains  is  the  extensive  range 
of  pastoral  districts  called  Liverpool  Plains.  Port  Macquarie  is  a tur-hartiour,  into  which  vessel*  draw  mg 
more  than  nine  feet  of  water  cannot  safely  enter:  and  they  must  be  on  their  guard  against  a sunken  roc* 
on  the  south  side  ; but  there  is  good  anchorage  without,  ami  the  shore  is  not  dangerous.  A convict  establish 
ment  was  formed  here  In  1H20;  but  since  the  quantity  of  good  land  became  uneoual  to  the  demand  for  tt.  th# 
convicts  were  removed  to  the  still  more  remote  station  of  Morcton  Bay,  and  Hastings  River  is  laid  out  for 
settlers  Not  far  from  hence  there  was  recently  discovered  another  river,  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  t.ms 
to  fifty-seven  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  which  falls  into  Trial  Bay.  The  banks  consisted  of  open  pastoral 
forest,  hill*  with  alluvial  un timbered  plains,  holding  out  the  most  flattering  prospect*  to  the  settler;  and 
from  a high  bill  upon  this  river,  another  large  river  was  seen  forty  miles  to  the  northward,  discharging 
itself  into  the  sea  from  the  north-east.  Southward,  again,  between  Hastings  and  Hunter's  nvtT*,  P«n 
Stephens  receives  another  stream,  called  the  Karner.  whose  bank*,  notwithstanding  the  first  unfavourable 
reports,  Mr.  Dawson,  the  late  agent  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  found  to  contain  l^u\-.*xj 
acre*  of  good  land. 

6436.  The  Brisbane  is  the  latest  discovered  and  the  largest  Ailly  surveyed  river  which  Is  found  o* 
the  eastern  *hores  of  Australia  Moreton  Bay.  into  which  it  falls,  had  been  observed  by  Captain  Flinders, 
who  discovered  one  small  river  failing  into  it,  but  took  only  a slight  view  of  the  western  shore  Here, 
however,  in  December,  18 23.  Mr.  Oxley  discovered  a channel,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  a large  nver.  He 
accordingly  sailed  up  fifty  miles,  during  all  which  space  it  continued  navigable,  a*  he  thought,  for  vr*&e}*  rot 
drawing  more  than  sixteen  feet  of  water.  A ledge  of  rocks  then  ran  acrom,  not  affording  more  than  twelve 
feet  of  water.  It  was  traced,  however,  for  more  than  twenty,  and  seen  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  farther,  st-i! 
without  any  apparent  diminution  of  magnitude.  The  country  was  generally  of  the  finest  description,  alter, 
nately  hilly  and  level,  but  nowhere  inundated  ; the  soil  equally  odapted  for  cultivation  and  pasturage,  core  red 
with  abundant  and  very  large  timber,  particularly  a magnificent  species  of  pine,  which  seemed  sufficient  t w 
the  topma»ts  of  the  largest  ships.  From  the  slowness  of  the  current,  the  dnHh  of  water,  and  the  levH  astwrr 
of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  could  be  traced,  there  appeared  reason  to  think  that  it  «u  now  very  UisUotfron 
any  mountain  source;  and,  on  considering  its  position,  a conjecture  arose  in  some  minds  that  it  might  be  th* 
ultimate  termination  of  the  Macquarie,  after  that  river  had  issued  from  the  reedy  take  in  which  it  anpewml 
to  be  lost  Mr.  Oxley  himself  thought  that  it  would  be  found  to  flow,  not  from  the  Macquarie  inanK™,  Kit 
from  some  lake,  the  receptacle  of  those  interior  streams  to  the  south-west,  crossed  by  him  in  his  laod  n[nk 
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tlon  of  discovery  in  1818,  namely  Parry'i  Rivulet,  Bowen  and  York  River,  Field’*  River,  and  Peer*  River. 
And  Mr.  Field  has  shown,  in  his  Geographical  Memoirs,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it  can  be  the  outlet  of  that 
inland  lake  in  which  the  river  Macquarie  was  found  to  terminate,  since  the  whole  course  of  that  river  for.XiO 
miles  is  north-west,  And  it  would  require  an  immediate  regular  diversion  to  the  north-east  for  nearly  44)0  miles 
to  reach  Moreton  Bay,  and  then  the  height  of  its  head  above  the  level  of  the  sea  would  allow  the  whole  river 
only  a fall  of  about  two  feet  per  mile,  whereas  the  Macquarie  fall*  already  in  one  place  437  feet  in  little  more 
than  50  miles,  and  in  another  750,  in  about  the  same  number  of  miles.  These  speculations  have  been  since 
set  at  rest  “ In  the  year  1825/'  Major  Lockycr,  in  his  official  report  to  the  governor,  “ I traced  the 
river  Brisbane,  a*  far  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  with  boats,  and  then  by  land,  to  where  I consider  it  to  take 
its  rise,  on  a larpe  mountain  to  the  north-west  of  the  settlement,  after  making  a very  circuitous  course  of  200 
miles.  On  leaving  the  boats,  I proceeded  along  the  banks  for  two  day*,  when  I came  to  a bed  of  shingle  with 
a very  small  stream,  not  three  feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  which  In  the  summer  months  I have  no  doubt 
is  quite  dry.  At  this  time  the  river,  where  the  boats  were  left,  had  risen  from  six  to  eight  feet  from  the  late 
rains  ; and  as  this  place,  not  fourteen  miles  above,  had  not  the  least  appearance  of  a rise,  it  convinces  me  that 
the  Brisbane  River  has  it*  chief  supply  from  the  Brisbane  Mountains.”  And  Mr.  A.  Cunningham  is  of  opi- 
nion that  Parry’s, York’s, Field’s,  and  Peel’s  Rivers  fall  into  the  Darling.  Major  I>ockyer  also  found  that  ves- 
sels of  a large  »iae  can  go  into  Moreton  Bay  by  the  passage  at  Amity  Point ; and  that  in  a good  channel  all 
the  way  to  a good  anchorage  inside  Peel’s  Island,  there  is  not  less  than  4|  fathoms  water.  Major  I<ockyer 
took  the  very  same  cutter,  drawing  ten  feet  water,  which  Mr.  Oxley  had  on  his  expedition  prudently  an- 
chored in  the  bay,  easily  got  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  confident  tnat  such  a vessel  could 
go  nearly  thirty  miles  higher  up.  The  entrance  of  Moreton  Bay  is  tolerably  safe,  and  Red  Cliff  Point,  ten 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brisbane,  or  the  western  shore  of  the  river  itself,  affords  commodious  harbours. 
The  settlement  is  quite  in  its  infancy,  and  is  yet  only  penal ; nor  were  there  in  1826  more  than  eighty-hve 
acres  brought  under  cultivation  ; but  the  period  cannot  be  very  distant  when  it  will  become  oue  of  the  most 
flourishing  portions  of  the  colony. 

6457.  Tke  remainder  of  the  cast  coast  qf  Nctr  Holland , though  viewed  by  Captain  Flinders,  has  not  been 
examined  in  any  complete  or  satisfactory  manner.  Its  general  aspect  is  low  and  sandy,  diversified  with  sand 
hills,  covered  however  with  a rich  vegetation,  becoming  more  and  more  tropical  in  its  character.  The  coast 
is  nch  in  fish,  particularly  turtle.  Islets,  single  or  in  groups,  are  scattered  along  the  whole  of  its  extent  No 
attempt  having  been  made  to  penetrate  the  country  to  any  depth,  or  even  to  explore  the  coast  minutely,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  many  fertile  tracts  of  land  may  yet  be  found,  as  well  as  large  rivers.  Four,  indeed, 
have  been  lately  discovered  : via.  the  Clyde,  In  Bateman  Bay,  and  the  Boyne,  in  Port  Curtis,  which  did  not 
afford  much  promise;  the  Darling,  under  Mount  Warning,  and  the  Tweed,  close  to  Point  Danger;  which 
have  notyet  been  satisfactorily  explored. 

6438.  The  northern  coast  begins  at  Cape  York,  the  most  northerly  point,  opposite  to  which  is  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea  The  interval  is  called  Torres*  Strait,  and  is  filled  with  various  islands  and  groups  of  islands, 
among  which  last  those  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  Clarence  are  the  most  numerous.  Immediately  afterwards 
open*  the  vast  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. stretching  about  650  miles  inland,  and  400  miles  across.  It  was  successively 
visited  by  the  commander  of  the  Duyfhen,  Torres,  Carstens,  and  Tasman,  who  all,  however,  viewed  it  under 
the  impression  of  its  being  .part  of  the  opposite  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Cook,  in  1770,  by  sailing  through  Torres’ 
Straits,  dispelled  this  error;  but  it  was  still  supposed  that  the  vast  opening  might  be  an  oceanic  channel, 
dividing  into  two  parts  the  east  and  west  of  New  Holland.  The  coast  was  in  general  low,  sandy,  barren,  boot 
with  shallows,  and  sometimes  with  coral  rocks  ; but  woods  and  rich  grass  were  seen  in  the  interior.  Nume- 
rous torrents  descended  from  the  mountains,  and  afforded  a good  supply  of  fresh  water  ; but  no  river  of  any 
magnitude  could  lie  discovered  ; and  Captain  King  considered  this  observation  of  Captain  Flinders  so  satis- 
factory, that  he  did  uot  repeat  the  search. 

6439.  AmMm't  Land , beginning  at  Cape  Arnhelm,  which  terminates  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  extendi  fo» 
upwards  of  300  miles  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Van  Diemen.  It  was  almost  unknown  till  the  late 
carcfril  survey  made  by  Captain  King.  He  found  the  woods  sometimes  luxuriant,  and  the  vegetation  rich. 
At  other  times,  the  trees  were  low  and  stunted,  and  the  country  had  an  almost  desert  aspect.  Water  was, 
in  general,  either  found,  or  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  existed.  A river,  the  Liverpool,  was  dis- 
covered, which,  at  the  mouth,  wxs  four  miles  broad  ; but  after  ascending  by  a winding  course  of  forty  miles, 
it  dwindled  to  a trifling  magnitude.  There  were  a considerable  number  of  tolerably  large  islands,  Weasel's 
Islands,  Goulbum  Islands,  &c.  At  its  western  extremity  was  found  Port  Essington,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
many  fine  harbours  on  this  continent,  and  which,  from  its  situation  in  the  direct  line  towards  Port  Jackson, 
from  India,  must  become  of  great  ftiture  importance. 

6440.  Van  Diemen's  Bau  and  Land  form  a portion  of  the  continent  on  which  Captain  King  landed.  This 
gnlf,  named  like  the  island  of  the  same  name  from  a Dutch  governor-general  of  India,  had  been  explored  to  a 
certain  extent ; but  it*  real  magnitude  was  by  no  means  suspected.  Captain  King  sailed  completely  round  it, 
and  discovered  two  large  estuaries,  which  he  named  Alligator  rivers,  and  the  largest  of  which,  after  being 
traced  upward*  of  36  miles,  was  still  150  yards  broad,  and  two  or  three  fathoms  deep.  The  western  roasts  had 
been  hitnerto  supposed  to  be  those  of  a large  peninsula  projecting  so  far  as  to  leave  only  a narrow  entrance 
into  the  bay : but  they  were  now  found  to  consist  of  two  large  islands,  Bathurst  aud  Melville,  the  former  ol 
which  was  200  mile*  in  circumference,  and  the  latter  120. 

6441.  The  soil  and  climate  being  fitted  for  growing  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  East,  particularly 
spices,  and  the  situation  being  also  commodious  for  the  refreshment  of  vessels  proceeding  between  our  India 
possessions  and  Port  Jackson,  and  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  British  trade  with  the  Malay*,  it  was  determined, 
in  the  vear  1824,  to  form  a settlement  upon  Melville  Island.  Captain  Bremer  was  accordingly  sent  from  Eng- 
land in  the  ship  Tamar,  and  sailed  thither  from  Port  Jackson,  with  a party  of  troops  and  convicts,  and  on  the 
21st  of  October,  of  that  year,  laid  the  foundation  of  Fort  Dundas,  in  Port  Cockburn,  which  appears  to  have 
not  answered  its  intentions,  and  has  therefore  since  been  abandoned.  The  Dutch,  we  may  observe,  send  an- 
nually to  this  coast,  from  Macassar,  a fleet  of  perhaps  WO  proas,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  tripang , or 
sea  slug,  a gelatinous  marine  animal,  for  which  there  is  a constant  demand,  as  an  article  of  food,  in  China.  It 
is  taken  by  diving,  and  is  preserved  by  being  split,  boiled,  and  dried. 

6412.  De  Witt's  Land  consists  of  a large  extent  of  coast,  about  000  or  700  miles  long,  facing  the  north-west. 
De  Witt,  however,  had  not  the  honour  of  its  first  discovery,  which  was  made  by  the  ship  Vianen  in  1628. 
Tasman  and  Dam  pier  have  given  some  hasty  notices  of  it,  ami  Baudin  touched  at  some  of  its  exterior  points  ; 
but  the  only  detailed  survey,  and  that  not  complete,  was  made  by  Captain  King.  The  low,  flat,  woody  shore, 
which  has  continued  for  600  mile#,  here  cea«es,  and  the  general  character  of  the  coast  is  rocky,  rugged,  and 
even  arid ; fresh  water  being  to  be  procured  only  at  a few  points.  The  coast  is  deep,  indented  by  bays  and 
gulfr,  and  bordered  by  numerous  clusters  of  small  islands.  Cambridge  Gulf  is  a long,  narrow  inlet,  presenting, 
at  first,  the  appearance  of  its  being  the  mouth  of  a river;  but  none  was  found.  Port  Warrender  U a noble 
harbour,  but  doc*  not  afibrd  fresh  water.  York  Sound  is  a very  spacious  bay,  receiving  two  small  river*  ; but 
Brunswick  Bay,  which  quickly  follows,  receives  Prince  Regent's  River,  the  largest  yet  known  to  fall  into  the 
north-western  coast.  It  was  traced  60  miles  up,  when  it  had  still  a breadth  of2fl0  yards.  On  this  river  there 
Is  a waterfall  of  a very  striking  and  singular  aspect  [fig.  1076.';  the  stratified  form  of  the  rock  causing  the 
stream  to  appear  as  if  falling  down  a range  of  step*.  At  length.  Captain  King  came  to  a broad  opening,  called 
Cygnet  Bav,  which  by  an  intricate  channel  he  traced  upwards  fur  fifty  miles,  when  he  was  obliged  to  return  ; 
but  from  the  tides  and  other  circumstances  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  communicates  with  Collier’s  Bay 
to  the  southward,  and  forms  this  part  of  New  Holland  Into  a large  island. 

6443.  The  tresiern  coast,  consisting  of  Fndracht’s  Land,  discovered  in  1616  by  Dirk  Hartog,  in  the  ship 
Endrarht ; of  Edel’s  Land,  discovered  in  1619  by  a Dutch  navigator  of  that  name;  and  of  Ia*uwin's  Land, 
discovered  in  1622  by  the  ship  Leeuwin,  is  all  of  the  most  desolate  and  dreary  description.  It  was  ex- 
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by  Dsmpter  and  V laming,  and  afterward!  by  Flinders,  Baud  in,  Peron,  and  Freycinot ; tmt  by  all 

without  any  cheering  or  promising  dia- 
covery.  Almost  every  where  it  consists 
of  a ridge  of  low  steep  rocks,  bordering 
on  a sandy  shore,  accessible  to  boots  only 
In  a very  few  point*.  There  are  occasional 
opening*,  or  rather  rifts  in  these  rocks, 
through  which  torrents  sometimes  pour, 
but  without  any  enlivening  or  fertilising 
influence.  Vegetation  is  either  wholly 
absent,  or  its  products  include  nothing 
that  is  fit  for  the  use  of  man. 

6444.  In  this  dreary  short,  ex- 
tending for  800  mites,  there  are 
only  two  important  openings,  one 
made  by  the  Swan  /tinrr,  to  which 
a little  naval  expedition  under 
Captain  Stirling  was  sent  in  1 826, 

watkjwaU,  panics  BSosKrt  mim.  , . L • . 

when  the  brackish  stream  was 


explored  for  50  miles,  and  the  report  which  was  made  of  the  country  on  its  banks  w» 
so  highly  favourable,  that  a western  settlement,  which  had  always  been  a desideratum, 
by  reason  of  its  much  shorter  distance  from  England,  was  fonned  there  in  the  year  1829, 
under  the  government  of  Captain  Stirling;  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  emigrants  to  Swan 
River  have  met  with  at  least  as  many  disappointments  and  privations  as  usually  attend 
upon  new  colonies.  This  settlement,  being  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  New  South  Wales 
by  land,  was,  by  a temporary  act  of  parliament,  erected  into  an  independent  colony,  by 
the  name  of  Western  Australia,  and  regular  grants  of  its  lands  have  been  made  to  capitalists, 
who  have  taken  with  them  free  labourers;  but  the  fertility  of  the  soil  had  evidently  Urn 
exaggerated,  and  however  objectionable,  in  a moral  and  political  view,  may  be  a convict 
colony,  the  rapid  progress  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  has  been  proved 
to  have  been  in  a very  great  degree  owing  to  the  cheap  and  compulsory  labour  afforded  by 
transported  prisoners.  The  latest  accounts  from  Lieu! en ant- governor  Stirling,  of  Western 
Australia,  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — 

“ The  only  products  of  the  country  of  any  value  at  present  are  its  timber,  which  is  in- 
exhaustible and  of  excellent  quality,  and  its  grasses,  which  afford  feed  of  superior  quality  for 
sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  There  is  a good  species  of  tobacco  and  perennial  flax,  similar  to 
the  kind  usually  cultivated  in  Europe ; but  these  are  as  yet  only  valuable  as  indicative  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil. 

u For  some  time  back,  registers  of  the  weather  have  been  kept  at  King  George’s  Sound 
and  at  Perth,  the  capital  of  Swan  River ; and  hereafter  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain  with 
precision  the  ranges  of  the  temperature,  the  barometrical  pressure,  and  the  degree  of  moist- 
ure in  these  districts,  compared  with  other  countries.  At  present,  after  three  years’  ex- 
perience of  the  climate  of  the  Swan  River  district,  it  may  be  said  to  be  exceptionable  only 
in  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  when  the  heat  and  drought  are  as  dis- 
agreeable as  they  can  be  without  affecting  health.  The  district  of  King  George’s  Sound 
being  exposed  to  southerly  winds  in  summer,  and  frequently  visited  by  showers,  is  the  most 
equable,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  the  most  temperate.  The  heat  on  the  west  coast  is  cer- 
tainly intense,  und  the  mosquitoes,  which  abound  there  in  summer,  are  serious  evils  in  their 
way,  and  have  caused  some  dislike  to  this  part  of  the  country  as  a place  of  residence.  But 
notwithstanding  these  and  other  local  and  trivial  objections,  the  climate,  the  ports,  the  por- 
tion, and  extent  of  the  country,  are  such  as  fit  it  to  be  the  seat  of  a wealthy  and  populous 
possession  of  the  crown ; and  I feel  justified  in  saying,  in  this  stage  of  iu  occupation,  that 
it  will  not  fail  to  become  such,  from  any  natural  disqualification  of  the  soil.” 

6445.  The  other  is  Shark's  Bay , in  Endracht's  Land,  which  penetrates  deep  into  the  coast, 
with  many  windings,  and  would  form  an  excellent  harbour,  but  for  the  total  absence  of 
fresh  water.  To  the  south  are  some  mountains,  called  Moresby  Range  by  Captain  King, 
and  another,  called,  by  the  French,  Mont  Natural iste ; and  the  coast  was  here  somewhat 
wooded.  Notwithstanding  its  general  sterility,  the  natives  appeared  as  numerous  as  in  any 
other  quarter;  and  as  its  rocky  barrier  has  been  penetrated  at  so  few  points,  it  remains  still 
uncertain  whether  there  may  not  be  within  it  something  better  than  its  gloomy  aspect  would 
indicate. 


G444  Ntiyt's  Land,  discovered  In  1827,  by  Peter  Kuyts,  in  the  ship  Zcepaard,  extends  stone  nearly  half  rd 
the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  has  been  since  surveyed  in  parts  by  Vancouver,  D ’Kntrecavteaux. 
Flinders,  Baudin,  and  King.  The  coast  continue*  low  and  sandy,  but  with  mountain  ranees  in  the  back 
ground,  similar  to  those  which  border  the  eastern  coast.  These  mountains  are  altogether  naked,  r<>m| 
sometimes  of  smooth  and  glittering  rock.  The  soil  consists  generally  of  loose  white  sand,  or  of  a crust  of  rank, 
which  sinks  under  the  feet,  and  is  altogether  unproductive  Yet  even  these  arid  deserts,  like  three  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  territory,  are  covered  with  brilliant  plants  *nd  flowers,  producing  often  the  meat  enchant- 
ing scenes  ; as  if  nature.  According  to  Pfron,  had  sought  to  throw  this  veil  of  beauty  over  her  deep  stenLty. 
Xing  George's  Sound,  in  its  eastern  quarter,  was  found  by  Vancouver  and  King  to  contain  two  harbours, 
receiving  several  small  rivers,  and  abounding  with  Umber.  The  natives  are  numerous,  and  carry  <m 
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with  activity  their  fuhing  by  meant  of  atone  weirs,  which  they  set  up  at  the  mouths  of  the  creeks  and  rivers. 
A small  settlement  of  troop*  and  convicts  was  made  here,  by  the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1826,  under  the  command  of  Maior  Lockyer,  the  first  good  effect  of  which  was  to  reclaim  several  of 
the  runaway  convicts,  both  from  New  South  Wale*  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  who  have  long  led  a roving  life, 
collecting  the  skins  of  seals  and  other  animals  for  ships,  on  Kangaroo,  King's,  and  other  islands,  in  Bass’s 
Strait  King  George’s  Sound  is  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Western 
A uotralia. 

6447.  FUndera'  Land  extends  in  a south-east  direction  from  the  boundary  of  Nuyt’s  Land  for  400  cr  500 
miles.  Baudin  surveyed  it  also ; and  having,  in  consequence  of  the  unjust  detention  by  the  French  of  Captain 
Flinders  at  the  Mauritius,  been  the  first  to  reach  Europe,  he  caIUhI  it  Napoleon’s  Land ; but  an  impar. 
tial  public  has  now  restored  the  name  to  the  first  discoverer.  This  coast  has  open,  high,  rocky  banks, 
which  do  not,  however,  send  down  any  thing  but  small  rivulets.  It  is  broken  by  two  deep  bays,  called  Spencer 
and  St  Vincent:  on  the  former  of  which  Is  Port  Norfolk,  described  by  Peron  as  one  of  the  finest  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Tne  soil  is  like  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  covered  with  deep  sand,  and  sandy  hills  full  of  the  in- 
crustations of  marine  animals  and  plants ; even  the  water  In  the  pools  is  brackish.  There  is  an  extent  of 
thirty-five  miles,  at  the  extremity  of  this  coast,  which,  having  been  actually  first  surveyed  by  Baudin,  may,  it 
1«  alleged,  retain  the  name  of  Napoleon  It  docs  not  contain  a haven,  or  a point  at  which  it  is  possible  to 
land ; and  facing  nearly  the  west,  is  lashed  by  tremendous  waves,  collected  from  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
Pacific. 

6448.  Grant's  Land,  explored  in  1800  by  lieutenant  Grant,  connected  Flinders*  or  Napoleon’s  Land  with 
Western  Port,  which  Bass  had  reached  from  the  opposite  quarter,  and  thus  completed  the  circuit  of  the  New 
Holland  coast  Western  Port  has  been  reached  overland  from  the  colony.  In  the  manner  already  stated,  by 
Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume ; and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1826,  a settlement  was  established  there  by  our 
colonial  government,  under  the  maritime  direction  of  Captain  Wethcrall ; but  it  has  been  since  abandoned  in 
favour  of  the  more  western  port  of  Swan  River.  This  tract  has  numerous  and  wide  bars,  among  which  are 
Portland  Bay,  King’s  Bay,  and  Port  Philip.  The  coast  continues  diversified  with  sand-hills,  on  which  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  break  with  ftiry ; and  behind  which,  as  usual,  rises  a rocky  chain,  parallel  with  the  shore. 
Many  parts  present  the  same  aspect  of  dreary  nakedness  as  the  more  westerly  regions.  In  others,  a great  im- 
provement is  perceptible,  the  environs  of  Capes  Northumberland  and  Albany  being  covered  with  noble  woods, 
which  give  them  a most  romantic  appearance.  The  environs  of  Port  Philip  arc  also  most  beautiful,  and  fit 
for  yielding  many  valuable  productions. 

2.  Fan  Diemen's  J.ancU 

6449.  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  an  insular  appendage  to  the  southern  part  of  New  Holland, 
but  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  It  lies  between  40°  42*  and  43°  43'  S.  lat.,  and  145°  31* 
and  148°  22'  E.  long.,  and  is  reckoned  by  Freycinet  to  contain  an  area  of  27,192  square 
miles.  It  presents  neither  the  same  long  and  sharp  mountain  ranges,  nor  the  same  vast 
plains  as  the  mainland.  In  general  it  is  composed  of  alternate  hill  and  dale,  and  even  the 
high  downs  are  generally  fit  either  for  cultivation  or  pasturage.  The  chief  lines  both  of 
mountain  and  river  run  from  north  to  south  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony.  Table 
Mountain,  the  most  elevated  hill  in  the  island,  nearly  overhangs  the  southern  settlement  of 
Hobart  Town,  rising  to  the  height  of  3936  feet,  being  covered  for  nine  months  in  the  year 
with  snow,  and  subject  to  violent  whirlwinds.  The  northern  peaks,  called  Ben  Lomond 
and  Tasman,  are  also  considerable  ; but  the  chain  of  most  continuous  elevation  is  that 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  called  the  Western  Mountains,  which  extend  north  and 
south  for  its  whole  length.  They  possess  a general  height  of  3500  feet ; enclose  several 
large  lakes,  one  said  to  be  sixty  miles  in  circumference;  and  give  rise  to  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  in  the  island.  These  rivers  are,  the  Tamar,  which,  uniting  the  waters  of  the 
North  and  South  Esk  from  the  east,  of  the  Macquarie  and  Lake  Rivers  from  the  south, 
and  of  the  Western  River  from  the  west,  forms  at  Launceston  a navigable  stream,  which 
soon  opens  into  the  broad  estuary  of  Port  Dalrymple,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The 
Derwent,  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  swelled  by  the  parallel  stream  of  the  Jor- 
dan, spreads  into  a noble  harbour  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  on  which  Hobart 
Town  is  situated.  Two  rivers  on  the  western  side  enter  Macquarie  Harbour,  but  their 
course  is  yet  unexplored.  The  harbours  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  surpass  those  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  not  excepting  even  the  admirable  ones  of  New  South  Wales.  This 
island  was  first  discovered  by  Tasman,  who  surveyed  its  southern  and  part  of  its  western 
shores,  but  not  the  northern  and  eastern,  with  which  almost  exclusively  we  are  acquainted. 
It  was  afterwards  observed  in  parts  by  Marion,  Furneaux,  Cook,  and  particularly  D’Entre- 
casteaux, who  traced  the  remarkable  channel  which  bears  his  name.  All  this  time,  how- 
ever, it  was  believed  to  be  a part  of  the  continent;  nor  was  it  till  Bass,  in  1798,  passed 
through  the  straits  which  are  called  after  him,  that  its  insular  character  was  established.  In 
1803,  Captain  Bowen  founded  the  first  convict  establishment  at  Risdon  Cove,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Derwent,  which  was  removed,  in  1804,  by  Colonel  Collins,  to  Ilobart  Town,  on 
the  right  bank,  in  Sullivan  Cove,  about  twelve  miles  up  the  river.  Since  that  time  the 
colony  has  been  in  a state  of  rapid  increase,  particularly  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
when  it  became  the  favourite  resort  of  voluntary  emigration.  The  climate  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  belongs  decidedly  to  the  temperate  zone,  and  is  therefore  more  cool  and  more  con- 
genial to  a British  constitution  tlian  that  of  the  original  colony.  It  has  not  the  same  ex- 
tremes of  barrenness  and  fertility ; there  are  some  rich  flats  along  the  rivers,  but  in  general 
the  lands  are  somew  hat  high,  and  of  a medium  aptitude  both  for  agriculture  and  pasturage. 
A greater  proportion  of  it  is  quite  clear  of  wood,  and  admits  of  the  plough  being  applied 
without  any  previous  preparation.  On  the  road  from  Hobart  Town  to  Port  Dalrymple, 
there  is  a plain  extending  in  one  direction  for  twenty  miles,  and  clear  land  is  frequent  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island.  Maize,  tobacco,  and,  much  more,  sugar,  are  not  compatible 
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with  the  climate;  but  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  arc  produced  of  superior  quality  ; the  pota- 
toes are  equal  to  any  on  the  globe,  and  will  keep  through  the  whole  year.  The  cattle  are 
rather  good ; the  sheep  produce  fine  wool,  though  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  New  South 
Wales ; but  this  has,  perhaps,  been  from  want  of  care,  and  great  efforts  are  making  for  its  im- 
provement. This  land  wants  the  cedar  and  rose- wood  of  the  great  continent ; but  the  black- 
wood,  the  Huon  pine,  and  Adventure  Bay  pine,  are  valuable  trees  peculiar  toil.  The  natives 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  (Jig.  1078.  and  1079  ) are  guessed  by  Hasscl  at  only  1500,  and 
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are,  if  possible,  in  a lower  state  than  even  those  of  the  great  continent  They  are  strangers 

to  fishing,  and  to  the  construction  of 
xrfSiTs.  1079  even  the  rudest  canoes,  but  convey 
themselves  in  miserable  rafts  over  any 
water  they  are  obliged  to  cross.  They 
are  unacquainted  with  the  throwing- 
stick  ; their  spears  are  much  less  for- 
midable, and  their  disposition  more 
peaceable ; but,  unfortunately,  they  have 
been  inflamed  with  the  most  deadly 
hatred  against  the  English.  This  de- 
plorable circumstance  appears  to  have 
been  solely  owing  to  the  rashness  of  an 
officer,  who,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
settlement,  fired  upon  a party  approach- 
ing, as  there  was  afterwards  reason  to 
believe,  with  the  most  peaceable  intentions.  Since  that  time  these  unhappy  creatures  have 
seized  every  opportunity  of  attacking  and  killing  the  colonists;  but  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers  and  courage  has  rendered  their  enmity  far  lrom  terrible.  The  British  population, 
in  1821,  amounted  to  7185,  and  in  1830,  to  23,169.  They  are  considered  to  form  the 
most  completely  English  colony  that  exists : yet  the  state  of  society  is  said,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  ruder  than  that  at  Port  Jackson.  In  particular,  the  most  desperate  convicts  having 
been  sent  thither  as  a place  of  ulterior  banishment,  numbers  escaped,  and  formed  a 
body  of  bush  rangers,  who  kept  the  colony  in  a state  of  perpetual  alarm,  and  have  only 
been  very  recently  put  down.  There  are  six  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England ; also, 
at  Hobart  Town,  a Catholic  priest,  a Presbyterian  minister,  and  five  Wesleyan  method  ist 
ministers,  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Government  supports  a male  arid  female  orphan 
school,  and  seven  public  day-schools.  The  exports  consist  of  wool,  wheat  (to  the  extent,  in 
1821,  of  47,000  bushels),  salted  beef,  mutton  hams  and  tongues  (386,000  lbs.);  with 
some  hides,  tallow,  seal  skins,  whale  oil,  and  spars.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published 
at  Hobart  Town,  entitled  the  Hobart  Toum  Gazette,  and  the  Colonial  Times. 

6450.  The  present  division  of  this  settlement  is  into  two  counties,  marked  by  the  parallel 
of  latitude  of  42°;  viz.,  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  south,  comprising  the  territory  on  the 
Derwent  and  the  Jordan,  and  having  Hobart  Town  for  its  capital  as  well  as  that  of  the 
colony ; and  Cornwall,  on  the  north,  comprehending  the  country  on  the  Tamar  and  its  tri- 
butary streams  before  mentioned,  and  of  which  the  principal  towns  are  Launceston  and 
George  Town, 

6451.  Hobart  Toum  possesses  a harbour,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  Derwent, 
for  three  miles  above  the  town,  is  navigable  for  tlie  largest  vessels.  Here  the  river  begins 
to  freshen,  and  continues  hence  for  the  distance  of  20  miles,  narrowing  gradually,  but 
affording  a safe  passage  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons  as  far  as  New  Norfolk,  where  a ridge  of 
rocks  forms  a rapid,  and  abruptly  terminates  the  navigation.  The  entrance  by  Storm  Bay 
is  somewhat  exposed;  but  D’Entrecasteaux’s  Channel  affords  a continued  harbour  thirty- 
seven  miles  long,  and  sheltered  from  every  wind.  The  town  is  delightfully  situated  upon 
two  hills,  between  which  there  runs  a fine  stream  of  water  from  the  heights  of  Table  Moun- 
tain, which  towers  above  it.  The  place,  having  been  from  the  first  laid  out  upon  a plan,  is 
much  more  regularly  built  than  Sydney,  has  good  substantial  houses  of  two  stories  high, 
with  some  handsome  public  buildings,  among  which  are  a brick  church  with  an  organ,  a good 
gaol,  and  a large  substantial  quay.  The  town  census  of  1821  gave  2700,  and  the  number 
was  believed,  in  1824,  to  have  increased  to  nearly  4000.  All  the  other  places  in  the 
county,  namely,  Elizabeth  Town,  at  the  farm  settlement  of  New  Norfolk,  Sorell  Town, 
lioss,  Macquarie  Town,  and  Brighton,  are  mere  villages  of  less  than  a hundred  houses. 


6452.  Ijaunceston,  the  chief  seat  of  the  settlements  In  Cornwall,  is  situated  forty  mites  up  the  Tamar,  at 
Us  confluence  with  two  small  streams,  called  the  North  and  South  Eak.  It  is  agreeably  situated  upon  a nil] 
bordering  on  a fertile  country,  and  is  about  120  miles  across  the  island  from  Hobart  Town  ; but  it  is  yet  a 
mere  village,  containing,  in  1821,  only  500 inhabitants,  with  a few  good  houses.  The  Tamar,  from  Launceston 
to  the  sea,  forms  a species  of  estuary,  which  admits  vessels  of  I50tons;  but  is  so  obstructed  by  banks  and 
shallows  as  to  render  the  navigation  very  difficult.  With  this  view,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed, 
in  1819,  to  George  Town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  In  the  fine  harbour  of  Port  Dalrymple.  This  arrangement 
has  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  settlers,  who  find  the  environs  of  George  Town  much  less  fertile  and  agree- 
able, and  also  more  distant  fYom  the  seat  of  culture,  than  Launceston,  which,  it  seems  probable,  must  again 
become  the  county  capital  Norfolk  Plains,  consisting  of  sixty-two  houses,  Perth,  Campbell  Town,  and  other 
agreeable  neighbourhoods,  are  rising  in  the  interior ; but  the  settlements  are,  on  the  whole,  much  less  ex- 
tensive than  in  the  south,  though  there  remains  here  a great  extent  of  fine  unoccupied  land. 

6453.  The  circuit  of  the  coasts  presents  various  features,  and  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  forbidding  as  that  of  the 
adjoining  continent  The  eastern  coast,  for  the  northern  half  of  its  extent,  is  little  indented,  and  presents 
generally  sand-hills;  but  in  the  middle,  between  St.  Patrick’s  Head  and  St  Helen's  Point,  exhibits  a range  of 
abrupt  unapproachable  rocks,  with  lofty  and  broken  mountains  behind.  This  coast  terminates  with  the  long 
steep  Isle  of  Schouten,  separated  from  the  continent  by  a narrow  strait  The  south-east  coast  thence  continues 
to  present  a series  of  long  islands  and  winding  peninsulas,  enclosing  deep  and  commodious  havens.  It  begins 
with  the  large  inlets,  called  by  the  English  Great  Swan  Port,  by  the  French,  Fleurieu  Bay : south  from 
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which,  the  Island  of  Maria  present*  n formidable  aspect,  surrounded  on  all  Bides  by  perpendicular  granite 
clifft  from  3UQ  to  400  feet  high,  and  tilled  with  many  caverns,  into  which  the  waves  ruth  and  make  a roaring 
like  the  sound  of  distant  thunder.  The  mariner  posses  with  trembling,  as  he  views  the  ftiry  of  the  tempests 
which  dash  against  it  Then  begins  tbe  peninsula  of  Tasman,  of  great  extent,  winding  and  Indented,  con- 
nected with  the  continent  by  a narrow  isthmus  of  a few  hundred  feet,  and  branching  into  several  minor 
peninsul.ts,  ns  slightly  connected  with  each  other.  This  was  supposed  to  be  an  island,  till  Boudin  ascer- 
tained its  precise  form.  South-west  from  this  is  the  long  and  irregular  form  of  Pitt  Island,  called  by  the 
French  Bruny : running  parallel  with  the  continent,  it  forms  the  long  channel  called,  from  its  discoverer, 
D'Entrecasteaux,  the  waters  of  which  arc  Bill  of  fish,  and  its  shores  covered  with  tbe  most  beautiful  vegeta- 
tion. Farther  on,  tbe  Bay  dc  la  Recherche  forms  two  good  harbours,  and  the  coast  soon  terminates  in  South 
Cape,  the  extreme  point  of  the  island.  The  western  coast,  including  the  north  and  south-western,  U gene- 
rally high  and  steep,  with  considerable  mountains  rising  behind.  Here  arc  two  important  opening* ; 
Macquarie  Harbour,  with  a narrow  entrance,  spreads  into  a very  wide  and  deep  basin,  receiving,  alter  right 
miles,  two  rivers,  called  Gordon’s,  the  course  of  which  has  been  only  partially  explored.  The  country,  bow. 
ever,  is  promising,  having  coal  and  fine  timber ; and  a penal  settlement  has  already  been  formed  their  — the 
precursor,  probably,  of  one  on  a more  desirable  footing.  Port  Davey.  more  to  the  southward,  with  a wider 
entrance,  but  less  interior  extent,  spreads  into  two  harbours,  of  which  that  of  Bathurst  is  good  and  secure  • 
but  the  country  is  rocky  and  barren,  and  the  timber  difficult  of  across.  On  the  north-west  corner  is  Hunter's 
group,  the  chief  of  which  are  Barren  Island,  the  three  Hummocks,  and  Low  Handy  bland,  which  answer  to 
their  unpromising  names.  Still  further  north-westward  from  these  is  King’s  bland,  large,  humid,  bleak,  with 
great  variety  of  rocks,  full  of  streams,  and  with  a lake  in  the  centre.  TTure  are  several  other  islands  in  Bass's 
Straits,  — Fumcaux’s,  Clark’s,  Cape  Barren,  — of  tolerable  size,  but  of  no  beauty  or  promise. 


3.  New  Zealand. 


6454.  New  Zealand  ranks  next  to  the  countries  now  described,  as  the  most  important 
of  the  great  southern  insular  masses.  It  ranges  parallel  to  the  south  of  New  Holland, 
with  a broad  intervening  expanse  of  ocean.  It  consists  of  two  islands,  but  separated 
only  by  a strait,  and  composing  properly  only  one  country,  lying  between  34°  and  48° 
S.  lat.  ; being  thus  about  1000  miles  in  length;  but  the  average  breadth  does  not  exceed 
100  miles.  The  surface  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Nicholas  at  62,160  English  square  miles,  or 
39,782,000  acres.  The  northern  island  is  known  by  tbe  name,  not  very  well  fitted  for 
English  organs,  of  Eaheinomauwe ; the  southern  by  that  of  T’avai  Pocnamraoo.  Tbe  first 
is  the  smallest,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  finest  soil,  and  by  natural  features  of  tbe  boldest 
and  grandest  description.  Chains  of  high  mountains  run  through  both  islands,  which,  in 
the  former,  rise  to  the  height  of  12,000  or  14,000  feet,  and  are  buried  for  two  thirds  of 
their  height  in  perpetual  snow ; presenting  on  the  greatest  scale  all  the  alpine  phenomena. 
From  these  heights  numerous  streams  flow  down,  watering  in  their  course  tbe  most  fertile 
and  enchanting  valleys.  The  huge  glaciers  and  plains  of  snow  which  cover  their  higher 
regions ; the  mighty  torrents  which  pour  down  from  them,  forming  stupendous  cataracts ; 
the  lofty  woods  which  crown  their  middle  regions ; the  hills  which  wind  along  their  feet, 
decked  with  the  brighest  vegetation  ; tbe  bold  cliffs  and  promontories  which  breast  the  might 
of  the  southern  waves ; the  beautiful  bays  decked  with  numberless  villages  and  canoes — all 
conspire  to  present  a scene,  which  even  the  rude  eye  of  the  navigator  cannot  behold  with- 
out rapture.  The  soil  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  tracts  of  land  at  all  level,  is  more  fertile 
than  in  New  Holland,  and,  with  due  cultivation,  would  yield  grain  in  abundance.  It  pro- 
duces, even  spontaneously  and  plentifully,  roots  fitted  for  human  food,  particularly  those 
of  a species  of  fern,  which  covers  almost  tbe  whole  country.  Tbe  natives  breed  pigs,  and 
cultivate  some  maize,  yams,  and  potatoes  ; and  there  is  a species  of  very  strong  flax,  which 
serves  not  only  for  clothing,  but  fishing-lines,  and  various  other  purposes.  The  mountains 
are  clothed  with  a profusion  of  fir  trees,  of  a variety  of  species  unknown  in  o*her  countries, 
and  rising  to  a magnificent  height,  which  the  tallest  pines  of  Norway  cannot  rival.  The 


natives  {Jig.  1080.)  are  of  a different  race  from  those  of  New  Holland,  belonging 
1 qqq  rather  to  that  Malay  race  which  predominates 

*n  ^ Sea  Islands.  They  are  tall  and 

well  formedt  with  large  black  eyes ; they  are 
intelligent,  have  made  some  progress  in  tbe 
arts  of  life,  and  are  united  into  a certain  form 
of  political  society.  These  circumstances, 
however,  have  only  tended  to  developc  in  a 
still  more  frightful  degree  those  furious  pas- 
sions which  agitate  the  breast  of  the  savage. 
Each  little  society  is  actuated  by  the  deepest 
enmity  against  all  their  neighbours  ; their 
daily  and  nightly  thought  is  to  surprise,  to 
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attack,  to  exterminate  them  ; and  when  they 
have  gained  that  guilty  triumph,  it  is  followed  by  the  dire  consummation  of  devouring 
their  victims.  Such  was  the  catastrophe  which,  in  1809,  upon  the  jealous  pride  of  one  of 
the  chiefs,  befell  tbe  entire  crew  of  the  ship  Boyd,  only  two  or  three  children  bring  saved, 
and  afterwards  recovered  by  Mr.  Berry.  Yet  to  the  members  of  their  own  tribe,  or  those 
whom  they  regard  as  friends,  they  are  not  only  mild  and  courteous  but  display  the  fondest 
attachment  and  most  tender  sensibility.  Families  live  together  in  great  harmony,  and 
are  seen  assembled  in  pleasing  and  harmonious  groups  (Jig.  1081.).  On  the  death  of 
their  relations,  they  exhibit  the  most  impassioned  and  affecting  symptoms  of  grief,  cutting 
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their  faces  with  pieces  of  shell  or  bone,  till  the  blood  flows  and  mixes  with  their  tears. 

Several  even  of  the  females,  who  had  formed 
an  irregular  connection  with  the  sailors,  showed 
them  every  mark  of  faithful  and  tender  attach- 
ment. They  have  a great  turn  for  oratory,  die 
chiefs  making  speeches  of  two  or  three  hours 
accompanied  with  vehement  gestures,  to  which 
those  of  the  audience  correspond ; but  we  have 
yet  no  translated  specimens  of  New  Zealand 
eloquence.  Their  war  canoes  are  very  large, 
Adorned  with  much  curious  and  elaborate  carving. 
Great  diligence  is  also  exercised,  and  great  pain 
endured,  in  bestowing  upon  their  skins  the  un- 
NKir  h*uhd  umilv.  natural  ornament  of  tattooing  (Jig.  1082.);  and 

the  visages  of  the  chiefs  are  often  entirely  covered  over  with  various  regular  figures.  This, 
however,  is  not  effected  without  severe  pain,  causing  even  attacks  of  fever ; but  to  shrink 
in  any  degree  from  the  operation  is  considered  as  altogether 
derogatory  to  a manly  spirit.  They  have  also  a horrid  art,  by 
which  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  being  dried  in  an  oven,  and 
exposed  to  a stream  of  fresh  air,  are  maintained  in  a state  of 
perfect  preservation.  Their  houses  are  by  no  means  spacious ; 
that  of  Korra-korra*.  a powerful  chief,  measured  only  nine  feet 
long,  six  feet  w-ide,  and  four  feet  high.  They  are  placed  in 
hippahs  (Jig.  1083.),  or  fortified  villages,  seated  on  high  and 
steep  hills,  ascended  by  pathways,  narrow,  winding,  and  often 
perpendicular,  so  as  to  be  most  perilous  to  an  European  ; but  the 
New  Zealander  leaps  up  as  if  it  were  level  ground.  Their 
original  arms  consisted  of  clubs  of  stone  and  whalebone,  of 
long  and  pointed  spears,  and  of  the  pattoo-pattoo,  or  wooden 
battle-axe ; but  since  the  musket  has  been  introduced  to  their  knowledge,  it  has  absorbed 
all  their  warlike  regard  ; and  the  strength  of  a chief  is  counted,  not  by  his  men,  but  by  his 

muskets.  The  report  of  fifty  being  in  the 
possession  of  Korra-korra  spread  the  terror 
of  his  name  for  200  miles  round.  The  New 
Zealander  has  no  idea  of  the  pitched  combats 
in  the  open  field,  which  give  a sort  of  cliivalric 
character  to  the  New  Holland  fighting;  his 
baser  aim  is  to  steal  upon  his  enemy,  and 
massacre  him,  unprepared  and  defenceless. 
This,  however,  is  common  in  savage  life 
among  such  small  political  associations,  where 
the  object  is  not  personal  glory,  but  to 
gratify  the  passions  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  tribe.  There  seems  also  to  be 
sometliing  like  political  alliance  among  them  ; and  Colonel  Cruise  understood  that  upwards 
of  3000  were  once  assembled  on  a single  plain  for  the  purposes  of  deliberation.  The 
entire  population  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Nicholas  at  upwards  of  150,000.  Several  mis- 
sionaries, animated  by  a noble  spirit  of  philanthropy,  have  ventured  to  take  up  their  abode 
among  these  ferocious  hordes.  They  have  not  yet  made  much  impression  on  their  habits 
of  barbarism,  but  they  are  viewed  m friends,  treated  with  kindness,  and  enter  into  their 
houses  and  fortified  villages,  without  feeling  the  slightest  apprehension.  Among  the 
many  projects  which  have  been  lately  floating  through  the  minds  of  our  countrymen,  one 
has  been  to  form  a settlement  in  this  country  for  the  purposes  of  emigration  ; but  surely, 
till  every  other  sphere  is  exhausted,  no  wise  man  would  venture  into  a situation  where  the 
colonists  would  soon  find  themselves  in  a hostile  position  with  regard  to  the  natives, 
and  would  be  every  moment  in  danger  of  being  attacked,  killed,  and  eaten  by  these  furious 
savages. 

64o5.  The  following  recent  information  concerning  AVte  Zealand  come*  from  original  documents  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  i*  extracted  from  the  2d  voL  of  the  Iloyol  Geographical  Journal In  New  Zenland, 
flax  may  be  obtained  in  an  unlimited  quantity,  and  there  i*  abundance  of  fine  timber  of  ail  size*  and  dimen- 
sions for  ship-building  and  other  purposes-  Hiou*aiids  of  tons  or  shipping  may  be  employed  in  the  flax  trade 
alone;  and  the  timber,  which  grows  occasionally  to  a great  height,  and  not  unfrequently  six  feet  in  diameter, 
may  be  procured  in  any  quantity.  The  country  is  rich  In  mineral  and  vegetable  productions ; thcsoil  fertile 
and  easy  of  culture.  With  regard  to  the  whaling  establishments  in  New  Zealand,  it  may  he  observed,  that,  a* 
they  ore  of  u*e  only  for  about  four  months  in  the  year,  they  are  not  likely  to  become  permanent,  unless 
combined  with  some  other  pursuit  for  the  summer  season.  And,  from  the  destructive  nature  of  the  fishery 
(the  females  being  killed  at  the  time  of  calving),  the  trade  cannot  last  many  years ; but,  like  the  sealing,  will 
eventually  fail  from  extermination,  or  from  the  desertion  of  the  land  by  the  harassed  animals.  The  fishery 
is  confined  to  the  Middle  and  Stewart’s  Islands,  the  whales  not  being  found  north  ofCook’s  Strait*.  In  the  four 
church  mission  stations  of  Rangiliona,  Rcnkcn,  Paihla,  and  Waimate,  there  are,  under  a regular  course  of 
education,  about  380  New  Zealanders,  whose  average  age  is  sixteen  years.  When  the  hours  appointed  for 
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Instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  account*  arc  expired,  the  greater  number  of  these  native*  are  employed 
in  the  mi«sion,  some  in  building,  other*  a*  carpenter*,  and  other*  in  general  labour.  There  arc  three  sub- 
•tantial  chapel*,  capable  of  holding  from  200  to  300  eacn,  In  which  services  are  held  three  time*  every  Sunday, 
and  always  well  attended. 

6456.  All  travellers  agree  that  the  New  Zealanders  are  a noble  race  of  savages  although 
they  are  clearly  proved,  by  the  long  residences  among  them  of  Colonel  Cruise  and  Mr. 
Earle,  in  spite  of  the  scepticism  of  Mr.  Barrow  in  the  Quarterly  Review , to  be  still  can- 
nibals. “ If,  ” says  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  the  Attacotti,  a Caledonian  nation  of  the 
fourth  century, — M if,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  commercial  and  literary  town  of  Glasgow, 
a race  of  cannibals  has  really  existed,  wc  may  contemplate  in  the  Scottish  history  the  oppo- 
site extremes  of  savage  and  civilised  life.  Such  reflections  tend  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  our 
ideas,  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing  hope  that  New  Zealand  may  produce,  in  some  future 
age,  the  Ilumc  of  the  southern  hemisphere.*'  Recent  voyagers  differ  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  benefit  which  these  islands,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  those  of  the  South  Seas,  derive  from 
the  various  religious  missionaries  who  are  stationed  upon  them.  Captains  Beecher  and 
Kotzebue,  and  Mr.  Earle,  accuse  these  persons  of  teaching  nothing  but  asceticism  ; and  the 
last  attributes  the  progress  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  in  civilisation  to  the  whaler*  who 
touch  there.  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  education  which  this  class  of  mariners 
receives,  Mr.  Earle’s  really  seems  to  be  a bold  opinion.  The  interesting  works  of  Mr. 
Nicholas,  Colonel  Cruise,  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  present  a dif- 
ferent and  (we  should  think)  a truer  picture  of  the  labours  of  these  isolated  and  pious  men. 
We  think  the  missionaries  right  m indulging  the  passion  of  the  New  Zealanders  for 
English  clothing,  and  in  not  waiting  till  they  can  master  all  the  difficulties  and  subtleties  of 
the  English,  but  in  at  once  translating  the  Gospels  into  the  great  Polynesian  languages,  and 
in  teaching  their  children  to  read  those  translations.  To  translate  a work  into  the  language 
of  the  learner,  is  to  explain  it  at  the  same  time.  To  teach  the  learner  the  language  in  which 
a work  is  written,  often  leaves  the  meaning  of  the  work  to  be  still  translated  to  a foreigner. 
True  it  is  that,  till  their  European  costume  shall  become  complete  (and  perhaps  even  then), 
they  will  look,  more  noble  in  their  mat-cloaks:  but  no  barbarous  country  was  ever  civilised 
till  the  people  had  adopted  the  costume  of  their  conquerors ; and  the  expensive  and  com- 
plicated dress  of  refinement  and  fashion  is  the  taste  that  will  lead  the  savage  to  industry  and 
the  arts  of  peace  — not  the  head-dress  of  plastered  hair,  and  the  garment  made  from 
the  cloth-tree.  We  are  happy  to  learn,  from  Mr.  Earle’s  book,  that  the  more  general  in- 
troduction of  muskets  and  gunpowder  is  found  to  diminish  intestine  war.  The  savage  sees 
that  the  bullet  sets  at  nought  strength  and  supersedes  courage.  Their  armies,  therefore, 
number  muskets  before  they  encounter ; and,  if  they  find  these  to  be  equally  matched,  they 
settle  the  dispute  amicably.  This  is  great  ground  gained  ; and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  infant  education,  European  clothing,  are,  under  the  direction  of  the 
missionaries,  and  their  generous  subscribers  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  fast  fol- 
lowing. Tims  it  is  that  New  Zealand  will,  in  time,  leave  off  the  practices  of  war  and  can- 
nibalism, and  become,  what  we  understand  Otaheite  and  Owhyhee  actually  to  be,  a 
civilised  and  Christianised  country 


4.  Papua , or  New  Guinea . 

6457.  New  Guinea  is  the  largest  mass  of  southern  continent  next  to  New  Holland, 
being  from  1200  to  1400  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  150  to  200  miles  in  breadth. 
There  seems  great  reason  to  surmise  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  existence. 
The  few  navigators  who  have  sailed  along  its  coast  observed  ranges  of  mountains  swelling 
behind  each  other,  their  summits  rising  in  the  most  picturesque  and  varied  forms,  anil 
clothed  with  immense  pine  forests.  The  Dutch  maps  represent  some  of  those  on  the  west 
coast  as  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which  would  imply,  in  this  latitude,  a height  of 
15,000  or  16,000  feet  The  copious  moisture  which  must  flow  down  from  these  heights 
in  a climate  so  intensely  tropical,  can  scarcely  fail  to  generate  a most  rich  vegetation,  while 
the  close  contiguity  and  similar  climate  of  the  Spice  Islands,  afford  a presumption,  that 
their  valued  products  may  find  here  a congenial  soil.  Yet  this  tempting  region  has  been 
left  almost  a terra  incognita,  having  been  generally  viewed  only  from  a distance  by  navi- 
gators, except  Forrest,  who  landed  at  several  point,  of  its  northern  coast.  Some  recent 
observations  have  also  been  made  by  the  French  navigators  Dupcrrey  and  Ix^sson.  The 
population,  like  that  of  New  Holland,  was  found  to  consist  of  Papuans,  or  Oriental 
negroes,  mingled  with  the  still  ruder  race  of  the  Haraforas,  who  inhabit  the  interior  moun- 
tains. These  Papuans  appear  to  be  a degree  farther  advanced  in  the  sociat  scale  than  the 
New  Hollanders.  This  is  shown  in  the  very  singular  construction  of  their  huts,  raised  on 
elevated  planks  or  stages,  resting  upon  poles  that  are  fixed  usually  in  the  water.  This 
scheme  is  supposed  by  Forrest  to  bo  adopted  with  a view  to  security  from  the  attacks  of 
enemies,  and  particularly  of  the  Haraforas.  These  houses,  which  are  divided  among  i 
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number  of  families,  have  a door  both  toward*  land  and  sea,  so  that,  according  to  the  quarter 
whence  danger  comes,  they  may  betake  themselves  either  to  their  vessels  or  to  the  woods. 
They  construct  and  ornament  their  canoes  on  a large  scale,  and  show  considerable  skill  in 
fishing.  They  not  only  wage  deadly  war  against  each  other,  but  manifest  a particular 
jealousy  and  hostility  towards  strangers,  which  may  be  owing,  in  a great  degree,  to  what 
they  suffer  from  the  inhabitants  of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  who  make  frequent  inroads,  and 
carry  them  off*  as  slaves.  These  vessels  also  carry  away  trepang,  edible  birds'  nests,  and 
tortoise  shell.  The  Dutch,  in  1828,  formed  a settlement  in  Triton  Bay,  in  lat.  3°  33'. 

6458.  The  Louisiade  U the  name  given  by  Bougainville  to  a range  of  broken  shores  which  he  passed  at  the 
western  extremity  of  New  Guinea.  He  ranked  them  as  an  archipelago  j but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they 
do  not  all  form  part  of  one  large  peninsula,  and  even  whether  that  peninsula  be  not  part  of  New  Guinea 
The  aspect  uf  both  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same,  except  that  the  natives  seem  to  be  still  ruder. 

5.  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland. 


6459.  A series  of  large  groups  of  islands,  beginning  near  the  north-western  boundary  of 
New  Guinea,  ranges  in  a circuitous  line  parallel  to  New  Holland,  and  in  the  direction  of 
New  Zealand,  though  stopping  considerably  short  of  it  Their  aspect  is  various,  but 
in  general  mountainous  and  often  rugged,  as  in  the  other  regions  of  Australasia ; like  which, 
also,  they  contain  valleys,  and  even  plains,  covered  with  the  most  profuse  vegetation.  The 
inhabitants  are  divided  between  the  two  great  races,  the  Papuan,  or  Oriental  negro,  little, 
ugly,  and  black ; and  the  Malay,  taller,  of  a dingy  brown,  and  of  more  pleasing  features. 
All  the  islands  exhibit  only  varieties  of  the  most  savage  form  of  social  existence.  They  are 
little  known  or  frequented,  as  the  route  of  the  circumnavigator  usually  leads  him  from  the 
Society  Islands  into  the  sea  between  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  avoiding  the  coral 
rocks  scattered  through  the  Australasian  gulfs.  The  group  of  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
New  Hanover,  and  other  smaller  islands,  was  partially  seen  by  Le  Mai  re,  and  afterwards 
examined  with  some  care  by  Dampier  and  D’Entrecasteaux.  Carteret  also  viewed  a de- 
tached and  more  westerly  part,  which  he  called  Admiralty  Islands,  and  which  appeared 
better  cultivated,  and  inhabited  by  a more  civilised  race,  than  the  others.  Some  more  recent 
observations  have  been  made  by  M.  Lesson  and  bis.  companions.  The  whole  group  lies 
between  the  first  and  sixth  degrees  of  south  latitude ; and,  were  Arrowsmith’s  map  (which  is 
laid  down,  however,  upon  tlic  most  conjectural  data)  followed,  one  should  estimate  the  super- 
ficial extent  at  16,000  English  square  miles.  New  Ireland  is  very  thickly  wooded,  and 
among  its  trees  are  mentioned  the  Areca  palm,  and  even  the  nutmeg.  The  natives  are 
Papuans,  but  are  considered  by  the  French  navigators  to  be  the  most  civilised  in  this  archi- 
pelago. They  have  temples,  and  a regular  form  of  idolatrous  worship. 


6.  Solomon  Islands. 


6460.  The  Archipelago  called  Solomon  Islands  was,  as  already  noticed,  discovered,  and  that 
name  given  to  them,  by  Mendatia,  in  1567.  They  were  forgotten  for  two  centuries,  till 
Carteret,  in  1767,  and  afterwards  Bougainville  and  Lieutenant  Shortland,  passed  several  of 
the  group,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Egmont,  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  and  New 
Georgia.  Some  retain  tlic  Spanish  names  of  Isabel,  San  Christoval,  &c. ; while  to  others 
Bougainville  gave  his  own  and  that  of  Choiseul.  The  prevailing  population  it  Papuan, 
and  as  black  as  the  African  negro,  but  with  a mixture  of  the  Malays.  They  appeared  to  be 
numerous,  subject  to  the  sway  of  an  absolute  prince,  and  warlike.  Both  Men  dans  and 
Bougainville  were  led  to  suppose  them  addicted  to  feeding  upon  human  flesh. 

7.  New  Hebrides. 


6461  The  Hen  Hebrides  are  a group  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  above,  first  discovered  by 
Quirt*.  In  1606.  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Archipelago  del  Splrltu  Santo : Bougainville  afterwards 
touched  at  these  Islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  New  Cyclades ; while  Cook,  who  exa- 
mined them  more  diligently  than  any  of  his  predecessor^  bestowed  upon  them  that  of  New  Hebrides, 

to  which  we  adhere;  but  the  continental  geo- 
grapher* maintain  that  the  Spaniard*,  a*  the  first 
discoverer*,  are  entitled  to  have  their  n|*pellation 
received  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is,  In  fact. 


3D  4 


•till  given  to  the  principal  island  ; while  to  other 
considerable  one*  Bougainville  gave  the  name  of 
lies  de  Lepreux,  and  Cook  those  of  Tanna  and 
Mallicolo.  These  islands  are  generally  covered 
with  high  mountains,  from  some  of  which  flame 
is  seen  issuing.  The  territory,  as  usual  In  voL 
canic  countries,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  finely 
watered  by  numerous  rivulets.  The  natives  be- 
long generally  to  the  Papuan  race ; but  those  of 
Mallicollo  are,  even  beyond  it*  gene*al  average, 
diminutive,  mean,  and  ugly ; while  those  of  Tanna 
(JSg.  1084.)  are,  on  the  contrary,  taller  and  hand- 
somer than  almost  any  other  specimen  yet  seen. 
They  are  both  extremely  active,  agile,  and  intelli- 
gent ; the  Mallicolese,  in  particular,  appeared  a 
most  determined  and  energetic  race.  They  go 
almost  naked,  and  have  few  or  no  arts  and  maim- 
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factures  ; but  their  weapons  are  constructed  with  peculiar  skill;  and  the  tribes  are  almost  at  perpetual  war 
with  each  other : yet  In  their  social  intercourse  they  are  mild  and  friendly.  Forster  reckons  the  popula- 
tion at  800,000,  of  which  he  supposes  Tanna  to  contain  20,000,  and  MalUcollo  50,000. 


8.  New  Caledonia . 


1085 


New  Caledonia,  a large  island,  250  miles  long,  and  SO  broad,  forms  the  southern  termination  of  this  great 
chain  of  archipelagoes.  It  is  traversed  by  a continuous 
range  of  mountains,  which  rear  their  conical  heads  to 
a considerable  height,  and  throw  out  branches,  which  pre- 
sent their  rocky  faces  towards  the  sea.  Though  water  is 
somewhat  abundant,  a great  part  of  the  soil  la  so  rocky  and 
sandy  as  to  be  by  no  means  fertile.  Forster  rates  the  popu- 
lation at  50,000  i but  D’Entrecasteaux  does  not  think  it  can 
exceed  half  that  number,  as  it  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  sea  coast,  where  a supply  of  fish  can  be  obtained.  The 
natives  {Jig.  1084)  affbrd  decided  specimens  of  the  rude  and 
diminutive  forms  of  the  Papuan  or  Oriental  negro.  They 
have  been  painted  in  the  most  opposite  colours  by  Cook 
and  by  D’Entrecasteaux ; by  the  one  as  mild,  friendly,  and 
courteous  ; by  the  other  as  fierce  warriors,  and  devourers  of 
human  flesh ; but  the  fact  Is,  that,  in  savage  life,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  presentation  of  thaw  two  extreme*, 
according  to  the  circumstance*  under  which  the  people  are 
r iw  wo*  aw  or  *«*  cat  suum*.  viewed. 


Chap.  1 1. 

POLYNESIA. 

6463.  Polynesia,  or  “ the  many  isles,"  is  the  name  which  geographers  hare  now  generally 
agreed  to  give  to  numerous  groups  with  which  a great  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  it 
studded.  While  the  islands  which  compose  Australasia  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  ap- 
proach the  character  of  continents,  those  of  Polynesia  are  so  small  that  most  of  them  can 
scarcely  aspire  ulxjve  the  diminutive  appellation  of  islets.  Yet  they  arc  so  numerous,  and 
follow  in  such  dose  succession,  that  they  may  properly  be  considered  as  a region  of  the 
globe  bearing  a peculiar  aspect  and  character. 
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Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect . 

6464.  The  Pacific  Ocean , over  which  these  numerous  islands  are  scattered,  is  a vast 
expanse  extending,  in  its  greatest  breadth,  150  degrees,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  globe.  It  is 
by  no  means,  however,  completely  filled  with  the  groups  of  Polynesia.  From  the  shores  of 
Asia  and  Australasia,  indeed,  in  a west  and  south-west  direction,  they  closely  follow  each 
other  to  about  130°  E.  long.,  or  for  the  space  of  nearly  100°  of  longitude.  From  north 
to  south  they  range  between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  nearly  50  degrees  of 
latitude.  Beyond  these  limits,  northward  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  eastward  to  the 
continent  of  America,  and  southward  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  scarcely  a rock  rises  to 
interrupt  the  unbroken  waste  of  the  Pacific. 

6465.  These  islands  rank  with  the  most  fruitful  and  smiling  regions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Their  situation,  altogether  between  the  tropics,  and  beaten  by  the  rays  of  an  equa- 
torial sun,  might  have  given  them  a parched  soil  and  a burning  and  pestilential  climate. 
These  evils  are  averted  by  the  moisture  and  breezes  from  such  an  extent  of  surrounding 
ocean,  and  by  the  interior  mountains,  which  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  a very  lofty  height. 
Several  of  tlie  Polynesian  peaks  approach  the  elevation  of  those  in  the  great  continents. 
In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mouna  Roa  is  about  16,000  feet,  Mouna  Koah  about  15,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Otaheite,  Oroeno  rises  to  10,800,  and  Tobronu  to  9500 
feet.  Most  of  the  other  islands  have  mountains  inferior,  but  considerable.  An  exception 
is,  indeed,  formed  by  the  coral  islands,  those  peculiar  structures  raised  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  by  the  incessant  labour  of  myriads  of  insects.  As  the  formation  ceases  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  these  islands  are  merely  a few  feet  above  its  level,  and 
are  visible  to  the  navigator  only  by  the  trees  which  rise  from  their  flat  surface.  The 
higher  islands  are  indented  by  deep  bays,  and  finely  variegated  by  streams  descending  from 
from  the  mountains;  but  their  extent  does  not  admit  the  formation  of  rivers  or  lakes  of 
any  importance. 
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Subsect.  1.  Geology. 

6466.  Easter  Island.  2000  mile*  from  the  roast  of  Chili,  and  1500  from  the  nearett  inhabited  Islands,  Pit- 
cairn I*land  excepted,  which  has  been  peopled  by  Europeans,  is  of  igneous  origin,  and  said  by  navigators  to 
be  studded  with  volcanoes. 

6467.  Ducic's  Island  is  of  coral  formation ; of  an  oval  form,  with  a lagoon  or  lake  in  the  centre,  which  is 
partly  enclosed  by  tree*,  and  partly  by  low  coral  flats  scarcely  above  the  water’s  edge.  The  height  of  the  soil 
upon  the  island  is  about  twelve  feet,  above  which  trees  rise  fourteen  feet  more,  making  its  greatest  elevation 
about  twenty-six  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

6468.  Elizabeth  or  Henderson  Island.  u We  found  that  this  Island,” says  Captain  King,  “differed essentially 
from  all  others  In  its  vicinity,  and  belonged  to  a peculiar  formation,  very  few  instance*  of  which  are  in  exist- 
ence. Wat eoe  and  Savage  Islands,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  are  of  this  number,  and  perhaps,  also.  Mai- 
den Island,  visited  by  Lord  Byron.  The  island  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  and  has  a flat 
surface  nearly  eighty  feet  above  the  sea.  On  all  sides  except  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  perpendicular  ciiflk- 
about  fifty  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  dead  coral , more  or  less  porous,  honeycombed  at  the  surface, 
hardening  into  a compact  calcareous  substance  within,  possessing  the  fracture  of  secondary  limestone,  and  has 
a specie*  of  millepore  interspersed  through  it.  The  dead  coral,  of  which  the  higher  part  of  the  island  Is  com. 
posed,  is  nearly  circumscribed  by  ledges  of  living  coral,  which  project  beyond  each  other  at  different  depths ; 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  the  first  of  these  had  an  easy  slope  from  the  beach  to  a distance  of  about 
fifty  yards,  when  it  terminated  abruptly  ahout  three  fathoms  under  water.  The  next  ledge  had  a greater 
descent,  and  extended  to  two  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  with  twenty-five  fathom*  over  it,  and  there 
ended  as  abruptly  as  the  former,  a short  distance  beyond  which  no  bottom  could  be  gained  with  two  hundred 
fathoms  of  line.”  This  island  appears  to  have  been  raised  above  the  sea  through  Plutonian  agency. 

6469.  Gambler's  Islands.  Thu  group  consists  of  five  large  islands  and  several  small  one*,  all  situated  in  a 
lagoon  formed  by  a reef  of  coral.  The  largest  of  these  is  about  cix  mile*  in  length,  and  rises  into  two  peaks, 
elevated  1248  feet  above  the  sea.  AH  the  islands  are  steep  and  rugged,  particularly  Marsh  Island,  which  at  a 
distance  resembles  a ship  The  external  form  of  these  islands  at  once  convey*  an  impression  of  their  volcanic 
origin,  and  on  examination  they  all  appeared  to  be  composed  of  rocks  formed  through  igneous  ager.rv 
The  rocks  are  vesicular  basaltic  lava  and  tufa;  in  which  various  zeolite*,  calccdonics,  jaspers,  and  cal- 
careous spars  occur.  These  rocks  are  traversed  by  veins  or  dikes,  ranging  from  east  to  west,  of  a compact 
volcanic  rock  abounding  in  olivine.  Forming  a striking  contrast  to  those  rugged  and  lofty  igneous  rocks, 
is  a series  of  low  islands,  owing  their  construction  to  myriads  of  minute  zoophyte*,  endowed  with  a nr 
which  enables  them  to  secrete  calcareous  matter  in  such  quantity  as  to  rear  the  magnificent  structure  many 
leagues  in  cirrumference.  A great  wall  of  this  kind  already  surrounds  the  islands,  and  by  the  continued  labour 
of  then*  submarine  animals  is  fast  approaching  the  surface  of  the  water  in  all  its  parts.  On  the  nrirth-eaat 
*idc  it  already  bears  a fertile  soil,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea  sustains  tree*,  and  afford*  even  a habit- 
ation to  man  In  the  opposite  direction  it  dips  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  as  if  purposely 
to  afford  acre**  to  shipping  to  the  lagoon  within.  “ A11  the  island*,*’  continue*  Captain  King,  “ we  sub- 
sequently vbited  were  similar  to  these.  In  having  their  western  or  eastern  side  more  advanced  than  the 
opposite  one.  The  outer  side  of  the  wall  springs  from  unfathomable  depths ; the  inner  descend*  with  a slope 
to  about  l'JO  or  150  feet  below  the  surface.  This  abruptness  causes  the  sea  to  break  and  expend  its  ftiry  upon 
the  reef,  without  disturbing  the  waters  in  the  lagoon.  The  coral  animals  consequently  rear  their  clclirate 
structure  there  without  a|>prehen*ion  of  violence,  and  form  their  submarine  grottoes  in  all  the  vari«d  share* 
which  fancy  can  imagine.  They  have  already  encircled  each  of  these  islands  with  a harrier,  which  they  axe 
dailv  extending,  and  have  reared  knolls  so  closely  as  almost  to  occupy  all  the  northern  part  of  the  lagoon 
More  independent  bodies  arc  In  other  parts  bringing  to  the  surface  numerou*  isolated  columns,  tending  to  the 
same  end;  and  all  seems  to  be  going  on  with  such  activity,  that  a speculative  imagination  might  picture  to 
itself,  at  no  very  remote  period,  one  vast  plain  covering  the  whole  of  the  lagoon,  yielding  forests  of  bread  fru>i, 
cocoa  nuts,  and  other  tree*,  and  ultimately  sustenance  to  a numerous  population  ana  a variety  of  animals 
subservient  to  their  use” 

6170.  Coral  Islands.  Lord  Hood  Island,  Clermonl-Tonnerrc,  Serle  Island,  Whitsunday  Island,  Queen  Char- 
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lotte  Island,  I-agoon  Island,  Thoum  Cap  Island,  Egmnnt  Island,  Barrow  Island,  Carvsfbrt  Island,  Osnaburg 
Island,  Byam  Martin  Island,  Gloucester  Island,  Bow  Island,  are  throughout  of  coral  formation  ; and  Captain 
King  adds,  “ the  bland*  which  were  visited  between  Bow  Island  and  Otahcite  were  all  of  the  same  character 
of  formation  as  those  just  enumerated  : one  of  these  he  named  Melville,  another  Crokcr  Island.  The  coraJ 
Islands  of  this  group  are  thirty-two  in  number;  the  largest  of  them  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest 
less  than  one  mile.” 

6471.  Otaheite.  This  island  appears  like  one  lofty  mountain,  Intersected  with  deep,  green  valleys,  bounded 
by  dark  rocks,  and  terminating  above  in  n double  summit,  Oruhcnna  and  Pitohiti.  the  ino*t  elevated  of  which 
is  said  to  be  111,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rocks  are  of  an  igneous  origin,  and  principally  common 
and  amygdalous  basalt  The  amygdaloidal  basalt  affbrds  apophylitc,  necdlcstonc,  chabasite.  and  analcime,  and 
the  common  basalt  embedded  augite,  hornblende,  and  large  masses  of  granular  olivine  Hofftnann,  who  accom- 
panied Kotzebue,  observed,  besides  the  minerals  Just  mentioned,  in  some  cavities  siliceous  stalactites  in  the 
process  of  formation  ; and  the  same  naturalist  found  rocks  of  clinkstone,  with  embedded  crystal  of  glassv 
rWs|mr,  some  varieties  of  which  much  resembled  trachyte.  He  also  met  with  large  masses  of  syenite  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  bland,  but  did  not  succeed  In  detecting  this  rock  in  situ.  The  island*  of  Huaheine,  Otaha. 
Ulietea,  Borabora,  and  Maura,  are  of  the  same  general  nature  as  the  Marquesas  : hence  they  may  be  con- 
sidered basaltic  islands,  with  volcanic  craters  of  eruption. 

6472.  Marquesas.  The  highest  of  this  group,  the  island  of  Dominica  (Ohiwaua),  may,  in  Von  Ruch’s  opi- 
nion, prove  to  be  a trarhytic  principal  volcano,  with  a crater.  The  other  isles  appear  to' belong  to  the  basaltic 
cla«*.  In  these  islands  the  *ea  extends  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  there  being  no  protecting  coral  reefs,  as 
b the  case  in  most  of  those  in  the  Pacific, 

6473.  The  Friendly  Islands  are  generally  low,  few  of  them  attaining  a height  of  some  hundred  feet ; but  the 
small  volcano,  TofUa,  rises  to  a greater  height,  probably  3GOO  feet  It  appears  in  a state  of  constant  activity  • 
for  every  time  it  has  been  visited  symptoms  of  agitation  have  been  observed.  As  stated  by  Buch,  a great 
stream  of  lava,  flowing  fVom  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  produced  frightftil  ravages  ; and  Captain 
Edwards,  in  the  Pandora,  found  the  volcano  in  Bill  activity.  From  the  pumice  which  covers  the  coast  of 
Tongataboo  and  Anomoka,  it  would  seem  that  the  mountain  is  formed  of  trachyte.  In  the  northern  part  of 
this  group,  and  in  the  most  northern  island,  Gardner's  Island,  in  17°  57'  & lat  184°  It  E.  long..  Captain 
Edwards,  In  1791,  observed  traces  of  a recent  eruption,  and  smoke  rose  every  where  from  the  border  of  the 
table-land. 

6474.  New  Hebrides.  The  Island  of  Ahrym,  In  this  group,  contains  an  active  volcano;  and  the  same  thing 
Is  stated  by  Forster  with  regard  to  that  of  Taxna. 

6475.  Sandwich  Islands,  t"hc  eight  islands  forming  this  group  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  coral  reefs  and  banks  on  the  coasts,  the  prevailing  rocks  arc  lavas  of  various  descriptions,  basalt,  with 
olivine  and  augite,  clinkstone  porphyry  probably  trachyte  , and  amygdaloid,  with  zeolite.  Hofftnann  mentions 
several  craters  in  the  Island  of  Oahu  i Woahooi ; craters  were  also  noticed  by  the  same  naturalist  in  Maul 
(Moweei.  llawai,  the  Owhyhee  of  Ca|>tain  Cook,  b the  largest  and  most  elevated  bland  of  this  volcanic 
group.  Its  structure  and  composition,  like  that  of  most  of  the  blands  in  the  South  Sea,  are  but  Imperfectly 
known.  Besides  the  great  volcano  of  Kirauea,  so  graphically  described  by  Ellis  in  hb  Polynesian  Fesearches, 
which  b in  activity,  there  are  several  In  an  extinguished  state.  One  of  them,  Mouna  Boa,  b calculated  by 
Captain  King  at  16f(>20  feet  In  height,  estimating  it  according  to  the  tropical  line  of  snow.  Another,  Mouna 
Knah,  the  peaks  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with  snow,  cannot  lie  less,  he  thinks,  than  18,400  feet. 
Mr.  Ellis  reckons  the  height  at  between  15,0**>  and  Id/NM)  feet  The  whole  bLand  of  Hawai.  indeed,  embrac- 
ing a space  of  44XK)  square  miles,  b,  according  to  Ellis,  one  mass  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  matter,  In 
different  stages  of  decomposition. 

6176  South  Shetland  and  South  Orkney  Islands.  In  these  remote  and  little  known  blands,  judging  from  the 
few  s|>ccimcns  brought  to  Europe  by  that  enterprising  officer  Weddell,  and  some  other  navigators,  wc  can 
only  say,  generally,  that,  although  primitive  rocks,  and  also  those  of  the  secondary  class,  occur,  the  volcanic 
appear  to  be  the  most  frequent ; and  that.  In  some  blands,  volcanic  action  u still  perceptible.  Weddell,  In 
hb  interesting  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  remarks  that,  on  passing  within  200  yards  of  Bridgman's 
Island,  in  S.  lat  64°,  ne  observed  smoke  issuing  with  great  violence  through  Assures  In  the  rocks.  The  loftiest 
land  among  the  South  Sbetlands,  according  to  Weddell,  is  in  James’s  Island,  which  rises  to  a height  of  2500 
feet  above  the  sea ; and  the  most  southern  blands  hitherto  discovered  in  the  world  are  those  named,  by  the 
same  nautical  discoverer,  Hope  Island,  and  Jameson's  Island,  situated  in  S.  lat.  GS°.  The  most  northern 
known  land  is  also  insular,  vis.  Foss's  Island,  In  N.  lat  80°  454'. 

6*77.  Juan  Fernandez.  Thb  island  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  and  four  In  breadth,  consisting  of  very 
high  land,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which  rises  to  3U05  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr.  Caldclcugh,  the  only  geologist  w ho 
has  examined  the  bland,  could  discover  no  trace  of  a modern  volcano,  said  to  exist  there  by  former  visiters  : 
all  the  rocks,  according  to  him,  consbt  of  basaltic  greenstone,  or  rather  basalt  embedded  with  olivine 
6*78.  The  GaUapagns  form  a very  characteristic  volcanic  group.  The  principal  volcano  lies  in  the  most 
westerly  island,  viz.  Narborough  Island,  which  is  said  to  be  the  loftiest  of  them  all  Lieutenant  Shillibeer,  on 
the  4th  August,  1814,  observed  two  volcanoes  in  this  bland  in  a state  of  activity.  Captain  Hall  describes  another 
of  the  group,  viz.  Abingtnn  Island,  of  basaltic  formation,  traversed  by  many  craters  of  eruption.  Lord  Byron, 
on  March  26.  1825,  landed  on  Albemarle  Island,  which,  he  remarks,  i*  the  largest  and  loftiest  of  the  Gallapagos 
group ; and  that  several  extinct  craters  show  tnat  fire  has,  at  no  remote  period,  been  as  active  there  as  it  then 
was  in  Narborough  and  some  others.  **  Its  length,"  continues  Lord  Byron,  *'  from  north  to  south,  b about 
•oventy-flve  miles,  and  the  southern  end  appears  to  be  well  wooded.  The  heat  was  very  great  as  we  approached 
the  land,  the  thermometer  standing  at  84° ; and  as  we  shot  into  the  cove  we  disturbed  such  a number  of 
aquatic  birds  and  other  animaU,  that  we  were  nearly  deafened  with  their  wild  and  piercing  cries.  The  place 
Is  like  a new  creation  : the  birds  and  beasts  do  not  get  out  of  our  way;  the  pelicans  and  sea-linns  look  in  our 
faces,  as  if  we  had  no  right  to  Intrude  on  their  solitude ; the  small  birds  are  so  tame  that  they  hop  upon  our 
feet ; and  all  thb  amidst  volcanoes  which  are  burning  around  us  on  either  band.  Altogether,  it  is  as  wild  and 
desolate  a scene  as  imagination  can  picture." 

Subsect.  2.  Botany, 

6479  The  numerous  groups  of  islands  scattered  throughout  the  vast  Pacific  afford  a very  varied  vegetation, 
and,  what  most  concerns  both  us  and  the  natives  of  them,  a considerable  number  of  highly  useful  plants. 
Among  the  esculent  ones  will  especially  rank 

“ that  tree  which  in  unfailing  stores 
The  staff*  of  life  spontaneous  pours. 

And  to  those  southern  islands  yields 
The  produce  of  our  labour’d  fields,” 

the  Bread-fruit  ( Artoearpus  inrisa)  ( fig.  1087.  \ which  is  to  the  natives  of  these  islands  the  principal  article  of 
diet.  They  are  fond  of  it,  and  it  evidently  suits  their  constitutions,  as  a very  perceptible  improvement  is  often 
witnessed  in  the  appearance  of  the  people  a few  weeks  after  the  bread-fruit  season  has  commenced.  For  the 
chiefr  it  is  usually  dressed  three  times  a day  ; but  the  poorer  classes  seldom  cook  it  more  than  once  a day,  and 
even  rebake  it  on  the  next  Various  are  the  modes  or  preparing  this  valuable  fruit  Sometimes  the  natives 
of  a district  assemble  to  prepare  it  In  a large  and  common  oven,  when  it  Is  called  opio.  This  is  done  by 
digging  a large  pit,  20  or  3u  feet  round,  and  filling  it  with  firewood  and  large  stones,  till  the  heat  almost 
brings  the  latter  to  a state  of  liquefaction,  when  the  covering  b removed,  and  many  hundreds  of  ripe  breatl- 
iVuit  thrown  in,  with  a few  leaves  laid  over  them;  the  remaining  hot  stones  are  placed  above  them,  and  the 
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whole  covered  with  leaves  and  earth.  It  remain*  in  this  state  a day  or  two,  when  the  parties  to  whom  the 

fruit  belong*  dig  a hole  ami  tike  out  what  they  want,  till  the 
whole  is  consumed.  Bread-fruit  Urns  baited  will  keep  good 
several  weeks  after  the  oven  Is  opened.  Thu  process  h much 
discontinued  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  owing  to 
the  debauchery,  rioting,  feasting,  and  sleeping,  which  used  to 
follow  the  opening  of  an  opio  oven. 

6480.  Sometimes  the  fruit  undergoes  fermentation,  by  being 
piled  in  heaps  and  beaten  to  a kind  of  paste,  when  it  is  called 
maki.  It  keeps  many  months,  and,  though  aour  and  indiges- 
tible, is  considered  good  food  during  the  scarce  seasons.  The 
tree  on  which  the  bread-fruit  grows,  besides  producing  three 
or  four  regular  crons  annually,  and  being  seldom  quite  destitute 
of  ripe  fruit,  furnishes  a valuable  resin,  that  is  used  for  making 
tight  the  seams  of  the  canoes.  The  bark  of  the  young  branches 
affords  doth,  and  the  trunks  a valuable  timber,  of  which  canoes, 
houses,  and  most  of  the  furniture  of  the  people,  are  manufae- 

- tured.  There  are  50  varieties  of  this  tree,  the  principal  being 
the  Paea  {Artocarpui  incisa',  and  the  lira  Maohc  {A.  inte- 
grifoiia ). 

6481.  In  the  Sandwich  Inlands  the  bread-fruit  is  usually  eaten 
green,  when  its  rind  is  thin,  but  hard,  like  that  of  a melon, 
and  entirely  covered  with  slightly  marked  and  small  pentagonal 
sections.  It  is  cooked  by  throwing  it  immediately  on  the  bre, 
when  the  outer  coat  becomes  charred,  and  the  inner  parts  only 

roast  like  a potato,  which  it  resembles  in  general  consistency,  though  it  is  rather  more  spongy,  and  the  whole, 
when  the  rind  is  removed,  has  the  appearance  of  a beautiful  light-coloured  smoking  loaf.  The  tafte  is  like  the 
hard-boiled  yolk  of  an  egg,  slightly  astringent ; very  good  as  a vegetable,  though  to  English  palates  forming 
but  a very  indifferent  substitute  for  bread. 

6482.  The  low  intratropicai  islands  of  Polynesia  yield  Cocoa-nuts  in  the  greatest  abundance,  which  arc 
called  Haari,  anti,  after  the  bread-fruit,  may  be  considered  the  most  serviceable  fruits.  The  tree,  too,  is 
useful  and  highly  ornamental,  imparting  to  the  landscape  all  the  richness  and  elegance  of  equatorial  ver- 
dure; but  so  well  is  it  known,  by  forming  a striking  feature  in  all  Oriental  views,  that  ft  is  here  unnrees. 
sary  to  describe  its  straight  and  tapering  stem,  or  the  beautiful  crown  of  long  green  leaves  which  ft 
bears  at  the  summit,  and  which,  like  a graceful  plume,  waves  in  the  fitful  breeze,  and  nods  over  the 
spreading  wood  or  the  humble  shrubbery.  Unlike  the  bread-fruit,  plantain,  and  almost  every  tree  afford- 
ing valuable  fruit,  which  require  a fertile  soil  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  the  cocoa-nut,  though  it  will 
grow  in  the  rich  valleys,  ana  beside  the  streams  that  How  through 
them,  yet  flourishes  equally  on  the  barren  sea-beach,  amid  fragment* 
of  coral  and  sand,  where  its  roots  are  washed  by  every  rising  tide,  and 
on  the  arid  sides  of  sun-burnt  mountains,  where  the  soi)  U shallow,  and 
where  no  stream  i*  seen  to  flow.  The  trunk,  whether  in  iU  timber  or 
bark,  serves  the  South  Sea  islanders  for  almost  all  purposes  of  shelter, 
protection,  and  defence,  the  best  houses,  canoes,  spears,  &t  being  made 
of  it ; while  the  leaves  serve  for  coverings  to  their  heads,  and  are  the 
emblems  of  authority  used  by  the  chiefs.  The  fibres  that  envelope  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  woven  in  the  loom  of  nature,  afford  a kind  of  doth 
that  is  sometimes  removed  in  pieces  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  cut  into 
jackets  anti  shirts  by  the  natives,  especially  by  the  fishermen,  who 
attach  a cotton  collar  to  the  garment,  and  seem  little  annoyed  by  its 
wiry  texture.  But  the  fruit  is  the  most  precious  part  of  this  serviceable, 
hardy,  and  beautiful  plant  In  every  stage-  from  its  first  formation 
after'  the  fall  of  the  blossom,  to  the  hard,  dry,  and  ripe  nut  that  has 
almost  begun  to  germinate,  the  fruit  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  oo 
the  same  tree;  and.  In  one  way  or  other,  its  pulp,  milk,  kernel,  bud, 
or  oil,  are  all  rendered  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  South  Sc* 
islanders. 

648.3  The  Tom  is  afforded  by  the  root*  of  Dioscorea  alata  Jig.  loK8  \, 
which  is  cultivated  with  much  care,  though  for  that  very  reason  to  oo 
great  extent  It  is  requisite  to  plant  it  on  the  slopes  of  low  hilk,  or 
the  bottom*  of  valleys,  where  small  terraces  are  purposely  prepart'd  for 
its  reception,  covered  with  rich  earth,  or  decaying  leaves.  The  nxo 
are  highly  nutritive  and  well  flavoured,  and  are  prepared  for  food  either 
by  baking  or  boiling.  As  they  may  he  preserved  longer  out  of  the 
ground  than  any  other  vegetable,  and  thus  form  an  excellent  tea  stock,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  yams  are  not 
more  extensively  grown  in  the  South  Sen  Island*. 

6484.  Taro  is  the  root  of  Arum  esculent  um,  a plant  that  forms  the  chief  article  of  cultivation  in  the  Sand- 
wich  and  other  Polynesian  islands,  answ  ering  to  these  nations  the  double 
purpose  of  vegetables  and  bread.  The  root  requires  to  be  planted  in  « 
hard  soil,  ami  kept  covered  with  water  from  nine  to  fifteen  month*, 
when  it  is  fit  to  cat,  though  it  increases  in  size  and  excellence  for  two 
years  or  more.  In  the  natural  state,  both  the  foliage  and  root*  of  taro 
have  all  the  pungent  acrid  qualities  that  mark  the  genus  to  which  the 
plant  belongs  ; but  these  are  so  dissipated  by  cooking,  whether  twkmf 
or  boiling,  that  they  become  mild  and  palatable,  with  no  peculiar 
flavour  more  than  belong*  to  good  bread.  The  islanders  bake  the  rv*t 
in  the  native  ovens,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bread-fruit,  alreadj  de 
scribed,  and  then  beat  the  paste  into  a mass  like  dough,  called  I\*l 
It  l*  oaten  by  thrusting  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  into  the  nun, 
and  securing  as  much  as  will  adhere  to  it,  passing  it  Into  the  mouth 
with  a hasty  revolving  motion  of  the  hand  ami  finger.  The  only  name 
of  the  latter  is  derived  from  this  use  of  It,  **  Karina  Poe,M  the  Pm 
Finger. 

64*5.  A kind  qf  bread , chiefly  used  fm  festive  oeratvna,  is  p rep -x  red 
from  the  root  of  the  Pis  ( Che \ lea  Taceat  or  Tncca  pinnattfuta  i ( fig 
1(HJ».},  which,  though  a si*mtaneous  production  nf  the  soil,  is  *is« 
cultivated  in  the  native  gardens,  by  means  of  which  much  finer  runts  arc 
obtained.  The  root  is  beaten  to  pulp  and  subjected  to  repeated  wash  .npv 
by  which  U becomes  tasteless  and  colourless,  when  it  U dried  in  the  >ur 
and  fit  for  use.  There  » little  doubt  that,  when  the  natives  shall  have 
acquired  a better  method  of  preparing  it,  this  may  become  a valuable 
article  of  commerce,  and  vie  with  the  West  Indian  arrow-root  la 
appearance,  a*  it  already  tine*  in  quality. 
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648a  More  rick  and  street  to  the  taste  than  the  cocoa-nut  or  bread-fruit , yet  far  less  serviceable  as  food,  i* 
the  Maia  of  the  South  Sea  islander*,  by  which  name  they  indiscriminately  call  both  the  Plantain  and  banana 
(the  Musa  sapientum  and  M.  paradisiaca).  These  are  indigenous,  though  cultivated  ; their  fruit  is  rich  and 
nutritive,  yet  too  common  in  the  tropic*  to  need  a particular  description  here.  There  are,  perhajia,  thirty 
cultivated  varieties,  beside*  nearly  twenty  wild  one*,  which  are  also  Urge  and  uscfliL  The  Orea,  or  Maiden 
Plantain,  comes  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  is  truly  delicious.  The  stalk  is  seldom  more  than  eight  to 
twelve  feet  high:  its  leave*  are  one  specimens  of  tropical  verdure,  being  often  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long,  nearly 
two  feet  wide,  of  a delicate  pea-green  colour  when  recent,  but  rich  bright  yellow  when  dry.  The  fruit  is  about 
nine  inches  long,  somewhat  like  a cucumber,  except  (hat  it  has  frequently  well-defined  angles,  which  give  it 
the  appearance  of  being  triangular  or  quadrangular,  when  ripe  of  a delicate  yellow  hue  Sixty  or  seventy  fruits 
are  sometime*  attached  to  one  stalk.  Each  plantain  produces  only  one  bunch  of  fruit,  and  is  then  removed,  it* 
place  being  supplied  by  the  suckers  that  rise  round  the  root : ifthesebefour  or  five  feet  high  when  the  parent 
stem  is  cut  down,  they  will  bear  in  about  twelve  months.  The  plantain  fruit  is  always  acceptable,  and 
resembles  in  flavour  a soft  and  sweet,  but  not  very  juicy  pear : it  is  good  in  milk,  and  also  in  puddings  and 
pic*,  and,  when  fermented,  makes  excellent  vinegar. 

6487.  In  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  bread-fruit  Is  scarce,  the  natives  supply  the  deficiency  with 
the  fruit  of  the  Mape,  or  Rata,  a native  chestnut  Inocarptti  edulis).  This  is  a tree  of  stately  growth  and 
splendid  foliage,  rarely  seen  in  high  grounds,  but  generally  flourishing  on  the  margin  of  streams,  the  course 
of  which  may  be  frequently  traced  by  the  unbroken  line  of  native  chestnuts  towering  above  the  humbler 
trees.  The  singular  trunk  generally  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet  without  a branch,  and  then  has  large  umbrageous 
arms;  but  its  chief  feature  is  the  supporting  stems  or  buttresses,  which  it  throws  out  from  large  projections 
on  the  stem,  and  which,  striking  root  at  a distance  of  three  or  four  feci,  appear  like  so  many  planks  covered 
with  bark,  and  placed  around  tne  original  tree.  The  wood  is  fine-grained,  but  perishable : the  nuts  hang  in 
clusters,  covered  with  a thin  husk ; they  are  generally  pulled  when  green,  and  eaten  roasted.  The  Vi.  or 
Brasilian  Plum  {Spondias  duleis),  is  an  abundant  and  excellent  fruit,  oval,  and  of  a bright  yellow,  not  unlike 
a very  large  magnum  bonum  plum.  The  Ahio  {Eugenia  malaccensis)  is  perhaps  the  most  juicy  among  the 
indigenous  productions  of  the  Society  Islands.  It  resembles  in  its  sha|>c  a small  apple,  and  is  of  a beautiful 
bright  red  colour,  containing  a white  and  juicy,  but  rather  insipid,  pulp.  Like  the  Vi,  it  bears  but  once  a 
year,  and  is  in  season  two  or  three  months.  Both  these  trees  are  propagated  by  seed. 

6488.  Three  species  of  Jem  afford  food;  the  PterU  esculcnta,  Polypodiura  Medulla  (Forster),  and  P.  dicho- 
tomum  (Thunberg). 

6489.  Besides  the  valuable  esculent  plants  now  mentioned,  is  the  Sugar-cane,  or  To  [Saccharum  qfflcinarttm), 
which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  perhaps  comes  to  greater  perfection  there  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  to  be  eaten  raw ; the  natives  on  a journey  often 
carry  a piece  of  sugar-cane,  which  frimishes  a sweet  and  nourishing  juice,  appeasing  at  once  both  hunger 
and  thirst.  Within  a few  years  they  have  been  taught  to  extract  the  juice,  and  by  boiling  it  prepare  a very 
good  sugar. 

649a  These  various  indigenous  productions  arc  not  only  eaten  when  dressed,  a*  taken  from  the  tree  or  dug 
from  the  ground,  but  by  a diversity  of  combinations  several  excellent  kinds  of  food  arc  prepared  from  them, 
which  may  be  termed  the  confectionery  or  made  dishes  of  the  South  Sea  islanders.  With  ripe  bread-fruit  and 
plantain  mixed,  they  prepare  Pcpe,  which,  when  baked,  is  not  unlike  soft  gingerbread.  A composition  of 
arrow- root  and  grated  cocoa-kernel  is  called  Taota ; and  of  arrow-root  and  plantain  they  make  a number  of 
sweet  puddings,  which  are  folded  in  leaves,  and  baked  in  the  native  oven*.  A sauce  is  furnished  by  the  ripe 
cocoa-nut,  sliced,  and  put  into  a calabash  of  salt  water,  which  they  shake  dally  tUl  the  nut  be  dissolved.  This 
is  called  Mitiaro,  and,  though  most  nauseous,  is  eaten  as  sauce  to  fish,  bread-fruit,  and  almost  every  article  of 
food. 

6491.  The  native  fruits  of  the  South  Sea  islands  are  delicious,  and  their  number  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  addition  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  tropical  productions.  Oranges,  shaddocks,  and  limes  were 
originally  introduced  by  Captains  Cook,  Bligh,  and  Vancouver.  Vines,  which  were  cultivated  successfully  by 
the  missionaries,  have  been  nearly  destroyed  in  the  native  wars.  Citrons,  tamarinds,  pine  apples,  guavas. 
Cape  mulberries,  and  figs,  with  custard  apples  [Jnona  triloba ),  and  coffoe  plants,  thrive  well  Many 
foreign  vegetables  have  been  tried,  but  they  do  not  answer,  any  more  than  W’hc^  j still  pumpkins,  melons, 
water-melons,  cucumbers,  cabbages,  and  French  beans  succeed  tolerably. 

6192.  To  the  list  of  esculent  vegetables,  fruits,  anti  roots  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  many  might  be  added ; 
but  these  suffice  to  show  the  abundance,  diversity,  nutritiveness,  delicacy,  and  richness  of  the  provision*  sikw- 
taneously  furnished  to  gratify  the  palate  and  supply  the  necessities  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Polynesia.  Here 
man  appears  to  live  only  for  enjoyment,  and  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  where  every  desire  is  satisfied,  and 
even  the  fear  of  want  is  unknown.  Amid  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  a bounty  so  diversified  and  profuse, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  supple  that  the  Divine  Oiver  of  all  should  be 
neither  recognised  nor  acknowledged,  or  that  His  mercies  should  foster 
insensibility  and  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  participants  of  His  bounty. 
Such,  however,  was  the  melancholy  fact,  although 
**  the  soil  untiird 

Pour’d  forth  spontaneous  and  abundant  harvest*. 

The  forest*  cast  their  fruit*,  in  husk  or  rind. 

Yielding  sweet  Kernel*  or  delicious  pulp. 

Smooth  oil,  cool  milk,  and  unfermcnlca  wine, 

In  rich  and  exquisite  variety ; 

On  these  the  indolent  inhabitants 
Fed  without  care  or  forethought” 

6493.  The  art  of  preparing  a spirituous  liquor  from  the  saccharine  Ti 
root  {Drartcna  terminal  is ) Tfig,  109*1)  was  unhappily  soon  learned,  and 
communicated  from  the  natives  of  one  group  of  island*  to  another,  and 
all  the  demoralising  and  debasing  efforts  of  drunkenness  were  projjor- 
Uonably  exhibited.  The  root  may  certainly  be  used  for  many  valuable 
purposes ; it  is  sweet  and  palatable  when  baked,  and  a kind  of  beer,  very 
suitable  for  sea-store,  is  procured  from  it  by  fermentation  ; but  much  the 
greater  part  is  employed  in  making  an  inebriating  liquor  that  the 
native*  use  in  great  quantities.  Whole  district*  frequently  united  to  erect 
what  might  be  termed  a public  still,  which,  though  rude  and  unsightly, 
answered  the  purpose  too  wclL  A rude  fragment  of  rock,  excavated 
below  to  contain  fire,  and  surmounted  bv  the  end  of  a large  hollow 
tree,  in  which  the  macerated  Ti  root  was  placed,  afforded  the  chief  ma- 
terial* ; while  a bamboo  cane,  placed  In  a trough  of  cold  water,  condensed 
the  distilled  vapour,  which  flowed  into  a calabash  or  other  vessel  set  below  to  receive  it.  When  all  was 
ready,  the  men  and  boys  of  the  district  assembled  to  drink  the  Ava,  as  thi*  spirit  was  called;  and  they 
continued  so  employed  for  several  days  together,  quaffing  the  liquor  as  it  issued  from  the  still,  and  then 
•inking  into  a state  of  the  most  indescribable  wretchedness,  or  often  practising  the  most  ferocious  barbarities. 
Sometimes,  In  a deserted  still-house,  may  yet  be  seen  the  fragments  or  the  rude  boiler  and  it*  other  appendages 
scattered  in  confttsion  on  the  ground,  and  among  them  the  dead  and  wangled  bodies  of  those  who  had  been 
murdered  in  the  frays  that  generally  ended  their  dissipation.  Even  the  crew*  of  European  vessels  have 
been  inhumanly  murdered  on  these  occasions.  The  Ava  root  might  probably  be  used  with  great  advantage 
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32ES3SS  still. .«»-,  parttcular,  repenting  the  A„  -a,  be 

found  in  Mr.  ni^te^SSSTSK  of  Pepper  {Piper  bare  *Uo 

<>*9*  Cant  Beeekey  and  though  the  importation  of  foreign  ipiHu  ha*  much  *uper*«*l«l  the 

been  distilled  in  many  of  the  ^ Ulft  ,\ct„oralisation,  U far  more  prevalent  than  formerly.  The 

use  of  Ava,  that  7^* ^^^IhtS^rwSSr,  and  its  taste  ui  *o  nauseous,  that  it  was  cu*. 

«• - “np,~“'  *-*  ^ 

-srsMrtjgffl 

dingle  piece,  by  a longitudinal  incision  from  end  to  end  ot  ^ ■ 

TRSR  spread  out,  rolled  and  flattened,  and  to  left  to  drr  stbc  additmo 
of  other  pieces  being  sometimes  made,  to  increase  the  dr  am  Her.  ifhe 
wooden  mallet*  with  which 

»u  .,„.r,rwi  rmrai'lv  Brnovcd.  the  third  turrowrri  more  finely,  ana 


ww.  rvw  -• 

papyr(frray  or  Paper  . 

4091 


the  fourth  closely  checked  in  squares  or  diamonds  1 m*™  JSLSiE 
may  be  varied,  and  cloth  roav  be  produced,  qlhcT  smooch,  striped  bke 
dimilv  finely  corded  bkc  muslin,  or  with  a small  check  Ute  diaper  The 
thickness  of  the  cloth  is  various  ; wme  being  like  stout  papeTjOr  moot 
leather,  and  others  ns  tine  and  transparent  a*  Italian  crepe  Ttsc  (doth  for 
sleeping,  which  i«  the  largest  and  thicker  la  made  of  **” 

. _ s **_*  j i i „«  mm  mnn  rmintpmaiie.  Ini*  kind  of  rlotti  takes 


together,  ana  is  as  large  a>  a 

a beautiful  dye,  and  much  taste  l*  exercised  by  the  native*. ... 
h“S  figure.  The  best  is  httle  Inferior  In  appearance  to  fine  ehral.  ; 
hut  its  perishable  nature  iftic  it  wilt  not  bear  wetting),  and  the  labour 
Xlrit.Tr  “faring  it,  render  It  a CO.U,  article.  Occtwionrii;  the  ..tire, 
steep  the  cloth  in  cocoa-nut  od,  m which  chiw  of  saii^i-wtisid,  or  the 
. 1 . , , ,h.  p. ,„i. mu  have  been  infused.  thus  rendeeing  it  nn. 


„ -s‘  s rsrisirsa*. 


steep  the  cloth  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  m run..  ~s — 

frSant  berries  of  the  Pamlanus,  have  been  infused,  thm  rendering  it 
pervious  to  water,  ami  imparting  a perihmei  but  even  till*  kind  docs  no* 
many  weeks  Five  pieces,  each  Ibur  yards  long,  are  respite  re  make  one 

— Pau,  a«  the  cloth  w hich  the  women  wear  round  the  waist  to  calkrt. 

fiMK.  TieUovn  a fthe  Pawtamm  odonuiaitma  allied  a very  large  kind  of  mat,  generally  used  lor  Uring  oe 
(l»rt  sm^JTtwenty  y“d»m?are/ and  beautifully  fine,  like  the  braid  of  a Ughorn  bonnet,  KnHima 
thev  are  uuite  white  or  dyed  of  different  colours,  anil  finished  with  a rich  fringe  at  the  end.  NeekUces, 
eomomedorthe  fragrant  out  of  this  kind  of  Palin,  or  Screw  pine,  are  worn  round  the  neck  on  ferity.  occasiona. 
composes  mgr  ,,..s  ts.  w-n.inl  .wood,  must  close  our  imperfect  account  of  the  vegetal  ie 
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isi  Of  the  fragrant  nut  of  thU  kind  of  Palin,  or  Screw  pme,  are  worn  rtmndine  ne«  on  .euve  i™  or., 

-,-s  , yy-rtu  tree  the  Vlririri.  and  the  Sandal-wood,  must  close  our  ImpCTfect  account  of  the  vegetable 

Jgr  rutu,  tr",  the  viortn.jmn^  ^ Wgh|«  fcTOUrod  uiandn  The  find,  or  Aleuntcs  triloba 

I fa  ippj  affords  a nut,  which  was  the  principal  substitute  Inr  candies 
among  the  Islanders  before  the  Introduction  of  oil  by  the  whale  ships.  U S 
Dili  of  a rich  oil,  and  after  being  slightly  baked  l»  formed  into  toretres  b* 
stringing  tlnrtv  or  fort;  nuts  together  on  a rush,  and  enclosing  Sour  as 
five  of  these  string"  in  the  leaves  of  the  T;  Drar^wo  trrmmtiv  . or  Hai. 
{ Ptmdamu  oii-irotloima'.  After  being  ligbtcd,beftirr  one  nut  is  consumed, 
the  fiatne  communicates  to  the  oil  of  the  one  below  ; and  as  the  blase  it- 
Bing,  the  shell  of  the  exhausted  nut  Is  struck  off,  till  the  whole  is  crew 
v •*  Tk.  .1.0  .-iftjcu  n mmi  n«M  in  nreiMiniiv  the  native  cVotb. 


AiaVRTTia  T*IK>*A. 


.,iri*s,  the  shell  of  the  exhausted  nm  w rtock  on,  »n 
tinned.  The  tree  also  yield*  a gum  used  in  preparing  the  native  cloth, 
ami  the  bark  afford*  a permanent  dye;  *till  the  nuu  are  the  m«*t  preooua 
part  Sometime*  they  are  burnt  to  charmd  and  pulverised,  for  tattordint 
the  skin,  minting  eanors,  kc. 

(UtK  rL  f'tripiri  is  the  ErvthrinaCorallndetidrnn,  abeautimi  tree,  Mrwerrd 
with  splendid  fiowers,  and  yielding  a delightful  shade  The  eaae  with  wh  . •. 
cuttings  of  it  strike  root,  and  the  lightness  and  fine  grain  of  the  Wood, 
render  it  valuable  for  fences,  and  the  best  canoes  and  surf  boards  arc  trout 


TO,  r Of  the  siith  Sea  Uland.  to  considered  bv  Tapt.  Btmehey  to  be i the  same  as  that  of 

6tSSl  ntSMt Howm  u»  hu[  (hc  gpgelmens  l.rtnight  home  by  the  naturalist,  of  that  expedite 

the  hast  Indies  {Santalum  ,rt  v(.  it  to  ,,  santalum  Freycinetianum  ! A ; 1091'  of  OnriMaak  in 
Wrvcmrfl  Vcpat',  P-  -Hi.  to  445  It  to,  according  to  that  navigator,  U - 
only  commerrtal  production  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  i tdeiablv 
hear;  and  solid  wood  i and,  after  the  sap  ur  part  next  the  lark  ha*  hern  rate 
-a-  ..r  _ linht  ..ssiir.sa-  nr  itrnuit  ivtlnnr  rimtAiniiuj  a nu.antrtv  of  aromatic  o 


heavy  and  »olki  wood  ; and,  after  the  *ap  or  pan  nexi  me  uarx  nx*  rw^n  tafcea 
oil'  is  of  alight  yellow  nr  Iwnwn  colour,  containing  a quantity  of  ammatk  o.l 
Although  a plant  of  slow  growth,  it  is  found  In  abundance  in  all  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  to  cut  down  tn  great  quae, 
tities  by  the  natives,  as  it  constitutes  their  principal  article  of  expottata 
It  to  brought  down  to  the  beach  itt  pietxw,  from  a its*  to  eighteen  mrt  .s 
in  diameter,  and  six  to  eight  feet  long,  to  small  sticks,  not  more  than  an  own 
thick,  and  a foot  and  a half  long  It  is  sold  by  weight  , and  the  merchants, 
who  exchange  for  it  articles  of  European  or  ( hmese  manufacture,  tatr 
It  to  the  Canton  market,  where  it  is  bought  by  the  Chinese,  fin  the  purpot* 
of  preparing  incense  to  burn  in  their  idol  temples. 

, • - n, . ti.  *• 1,1  it  t*  Lnr.irii  rtsiutrrn  m*nv  vr.tr*  tn  amt* 


oi  prepnring  mcviwc  *«  ■■  "r— ■ — - , . , 

The  Sandal-trood,  it  U known,  require*  many  vo«r*  to  am  re  at  * ft 
■tate  for  the  marked , and,  iu  cultivation  not  having  been  attended  to, 
wood  i*  becoming  *carce,  while  the  debt  of  the  nation  is  considerably  m- 
creased  During  C-apt  Beech ey  * vi*it,  in  older  to  avoid  the  ewpew* 
attending  the  collection  of  this  wood,  it  became  necessary  to  Uv  a tax  upon 
the  people  of  a pekul  ror  13311*.)  each,  which  they  were  required  to  Imnf 
from  the  mountain*  under  apenalty  of  four  dollar*,  and  to  deposit  with  the 
authorities  of  Honoruru.  Trie  greater  part  of  the  wood  brought  in  **» 
small  and  crooked,  and  only  fit  for  the  use  of  the  jra-houw.  in  Chitm,  where  » to  burned  «s  inrra>«  , bet 
the  eon  in  mi  rt  inn  nf  It  there  is  diminished,  in  cnnsciurore  of  an  order  (M  lUiluusc  inthi^e  place  ,f 
worship  iSc  clour  of  the  sandal-woxl  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  scry  Inferior  to  that  of  Malabar,  try**, 
and  other  parts  of  India 


Sc*s*ct.  S.  Zoology- 


6X11  TV  xnotogical  character  of  the  South  Sea  islands  ha.  already  been  indicated  In  ourwcneral 
it  inns  upon  Australasia  There  nrr,  however,  man;  local  pemjliaritles  ; but  the  limits  Imposed  t>o  tt.n 


rnTo^w«Wir,«.Wr  permit  us  to'  indulge  in  details. 
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Sect.  III.  Historical  Geograjdiy. 

6502.  The  discot'ery  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  has  been  one  of  the  leading  achievements 
of  modern  maritime  enterprise.  They  were  entirely  unknown  till  a period  subsequent  to 
the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1513, 
however,  Magellan  passed  through  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name,  and  measured  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  Pacific.  He  sailed  southward  of  most  of  these  islands,  touching  only  at  the 
Ladrones,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Philippines.  Drake  and  Cavendish,  whose  circum- 
navigation was  connected  with  their  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Peru  and 
Mexico,  crossed  the  ocean  too  far  north  to  come  in  contact  with  the  principal  groups. 

6503.  The  Spaniards , about  the  end  of  the  century,  made  considerable  efforts  to  explore 
the  South  Sea  from  Peru.  Mendana,  in  1575,  discovered  in  its  eastern  quarter  the  Solomon 
Isles ; and,  twenty  years  after,  in  proceeding  to  found  a colony  there,  he  lighted  upon  a 
group  called  from  him  the  Mendana  or,  from  his  employer,  the  Marquesas  Islands.  Quiros, 
in  the  voyage  distinguished  by  the  discovery  of  New'  Holland,  passed  a considerable  and  fine 
island,  w'hich  he  named  Sagittaria,  and  which  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  was  Otaheite. 

6504.  The  Dutch  succeeded  in  the  career  of  austral  discovery.  In  1615-16  Schouten  and 
Le  Mai  re  doubled  Cape  Horn,  discovering  Staaten  Land,  and  the  Straits  bearing  the  name 
of  the  latter  navigator.  About  the  same  time  Tasman,  from  Java,  performed  the  important 
voyage  in  which,  after  discovering  Van  Diemen’s  Land  and  New  Zealand,  he  arrived  at  the 
interesting  group  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  Roggewein,  also,  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
in  crossing  the  Pacific,  made  several  discoveries,  and,  in  particular,  that  of  Easter  Island. 

6505.  It  was  England , however,  which,  under  the  reign  and  auspices  of  George  III., 
mainly  achieved  the  exploration  of  this  remote  and  interesting  portion  of  the  globe.  The 
series  of  voyages  fitted  out  by  government  began  with  those  of  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret. 
Wallis  was  the  first  who  certainly  touched  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Otaheite ; and  a number 
of  detached  islands  were  brought  to  light  by  these  navigators.  But  the  three  voyages  of 
Cook,  between  1767  and  1779,  formed  the  grandest  era  of  Oceanic  discovery.  If  the  Society 
and  Friendly  Islands  had  been  already  know  n,  he  was  the  first  who  made  careful  observations 
on  the  character  and  social  state  of  the  remarkable  tribes  by  whom  they  are  inhabited.  The 
important  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  entirely  discovered  by  him,  though,  from  an 
unhappy  misunderstanding,  they  proved  the  fatal  scene  of  his  untimely  death.  The 
operations  of  the  same  illustrious  navigator  in  the  Australasian  islands,  on  the  shores  of 
America,  and  in  the  arctic  seas  north  and  south  of  these  latitudes,  do  not  belong  to  the 
present  subject.  At  the  close  of  the  career  of  Cook,  all  the  leading  outlines  of  the  Poly- 
nesian region  had  been  explored  ; and  the  efforts  of  Vancouver,  his  successor,  were  chiefly 
employed  in  completing  the  survey  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Yet  ample  and 
curious  gleanings  were  still  left  for  Bougainville,  the  contemporary  of  Cook  ; for  P6rouse, 
Labillardiere,  and  D’Entrecasteaux,  afterwards  sent  out  by  the  French  government,  who 
still  more  recently  employed  Freycinet,  Dupcrrey,  and  D’Urville.  Something  still  remained 
for  the  Russian  navigators  Krusenstem  and  Kotzebue,  and  for  our  countryman  Captain 
Beechey,  not  to  mention  other  names  of  secondary  importance.  There  probably  remain 
still  detached  islands,  and  even  small  groups,  in  this  great  expanse  of  ocean,  to  reward  the 
search  of  future  navigators. 

6506.  European  intercourse , during  the  present  century,  has  effected  a remarkable  change 
upou  these  islands.  Among  the  most  active  agents  have  been  the  missionaries ; a party  of 
whom,  sent  out  by  the  London  society,  were  in  1797  landed  in  Otaheite,  by  Captain  Wilson, 
from  the  ship  Duff.  Their  labours  were  not  crowned  with  almost  any  success,  till  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years,  when,  in  consequence  of  events  which  will  be  noticed  in  treating 
of  that  island,  they  succeeded  in  overthrowing  idolatry,  with  the  bloody  and  superstitious 
rites  connected  with  it,  and  in  acquiring  an  almost  paramount  influence  over  prince  and 
people.  This  influence  they  have,  in  subservience  to  their  main  object,  employed  in  studiously 
instructing  the  natives  in  civilised  habits,  and  in  the  arts  and  industry  of  Europe ; efforts 
w'hich  have  been  attended  with  a certain  though  not  complete  success.  A nearly  similar 
change,  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  effected  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  chiefly  by  the 
agency  of  American  missionaries.  Another  cause  has  acted  powerfully  upon  this  quarter  of 
the  world.  Since  Britain  and  other  great  maritime  nations  have  extended  their  navigation 
to  the  most  distant  seas,  these  islands,  once  considered  so  remote,  have  been  included  within 
the  regular  commercial  lines  by  which  the  ocean  is  traversed.  As  the  route  from  Britain  to 
her  Australian  settlements  by  Cape  Horn  is  nearly  equidistant  with  that  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  vessels  frequently  prefer  it,  and  are  thus  led  to  touch  for  refreshment  at  the 
Society  Islands.  The  Sandwich  Islands  are  situated  in  the  route  to  the  whale  fishery  in  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  in  that  of  the  fur  trade  from  north-west  America  to  China.  Hence 
their  harbours  are  sometimes  crowded  with  vessels,  and  American  merchants  have  even 
settled  in  their  ports.  The  mariners  and  missionaries,  two  very  opposite  characters,  do  not 
act  in  unison,  or  report  very  favourably  of  each  other  ; but  they  have  combined  in  producing 
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a somewhat  grotesque  mixture  of  the  arts,  manners,  and  civilisation  of  Europe,  with  the 
rude  and  licentious  habits  to  which  the  people  were  previously  addicted. 

Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

650 H.  The  political  state  of  these  islands  is  simple,  though  not  exactly  what  might  hare  been  expected  la 
such  a stage  of  social  life.  The  people  do  not  enjoy  the  rude  independence  of  savage  life,  nor  are  any  of  the 
governments  moulded  into  a republican  form.  They  arc  ruled  by  chieft.  in  an  absolute  or  at  least  arbitrary 
manner,  with  a twwer  only  controlled  by  the  influence  of  inferior  chiefs  who  hold  sway  over  particular 
districts.  These  higher  classes,  being  exempted  from  labour,  and  better  fed  than  their  inferiors,  are  so  much 
taller  and  handsomer,  that  they  appear  almost  like  a different  race.  Yet,  amid  this  great  distinction  of  ranks, 
no  very  strict  police  Is  maintained ; and  the  punishment  of  crimes  is  in  general  left  to  the  private  resentment 
of  the  injured  party. 


Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

6508.  The  natural  advantages  possessed  by  these  islands,  as  to  soil  and  climate,  are  not,  perhaps  surpassed 
by  those  of  any  other  region.  Their  situation,  entirely  within  the  tropics,  might  have  exposed  them  to  be 
scorched  beneath  the  solar  influence ; but  the  vapours  exhaled  from  the  vast  ocean  which  washes  their  shores, 
and  the  interior  eminences,  secure  a copious  supply  of  humidity,  which,  combined  with  the  warmth,  produces 
a most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  the  seat  of  powerful  volcanic  action,  others  are 
steep  and  rocky  : but  many  are  clothed  to  the  summit  with  majestic  forests,  and  the  plains  which  they  water 
arc  adapted  to  the  finest  species  of  tropical  produce.  Their  small  extent,  however,  and  remote  situation, 
preclude  the  expectation  that  they  will  ever  compete  with  tropical  America  or  India,  in  supplying  Europe 
with  these  valuable  commodities. 

6509.  Agriculture  is  by  no  means  altogether  neglected ; though  its  operations  are  in  many  places  nearly 
superseded  by  the  spontaneous  profusion  with  which  nature  furnishes  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  even  of 
luxury.  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring  islands  are  covered,  almost  without  culture,  with  forests  of  the  cocoa, 
nut  palm  and  the  bread-fruit  tree.  Nearly  their  only  labour  consists  in  rawing,  upon  small  cleared  spots, 
the  potato  and  the  yam,  as  additions  to  their  diet.  The  only  domestic  animals  are  the  hog  and  the  dog,  both 
used  as  food,  and  forming  luxuries  which  appear  only  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  The  missionaries  have  made 
attempts  to  introduce  the  larger  and  more  useful  quadrupeds,  but  without  effect,  through  the  carelessness 
and  Improvidence  of  the  natives.  In  the  Friendly  Islandsa  more  industrious  spirit  is  perceptible;  the  fields 
are  well  cultivated,  and  laid  out  with  great  neatness  and  order.  The  Sandwich  Islanders,  having  a soil  com. 
paratively  arid  and  barren,  have  exerted  still  greater  diligence,  not  only  in  tillage  and  enclosure,  but  in 
extensive  and  elaborate  processes  for  irrigation.  The  absence,  Captain  Beecbey  observes,  of  the  green  and 
shady  forests  of  Otaheite,  produces,  at  flr»t  view,  an  unfavourable  impression ; but,  on  mounting  the  hills, 
every  valley  is  seen  covered  with  plantations  of  taro,  the  vegetable  substance  on  which  these  islanders 
chiefly  subsist  According  to  very  recent  accounts,  European  settlers  have  introduced  into  Otaheite  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  of  good  quality,  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  surrounding  islands. 

6510.  Manufactures  amt  arts  are  by  no  means  in  so  forward  a state;  yet  the  natives  produce  some  fine 
fabrics  for  the  accommodation  and  ornament  of  the  chiefs.  From  the  bark  of  certain  trees  are  prepared  doth* 
of  considerable  teauty;  while  from  other  substances  very  fine  mats  are  pin  ted  Feathers  are  often  framed 
into  splendid  and  fantastic  head-dresses.  The  progress  in  the  useful  arts  is  the  more  roeriUmoas,  as  the 
natives  are  destitute  of  the  most  important  instrument,  iron:  a want  so  much  felt,  that,  at  their  first  inter, 
course  with  Europeans,  the  smallest  and  rudest  fragments  of  that  metal  were  received  in  exchange  for  a large 
value  in  commodities,  and  were  prized  almost  like  silver  and  gold  in  Europe.  It  is  surprising  how  tolerably 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  implements  of  stone,  hard  wood,  or  bone,  which  were  rendered  fit  for  all  the 
purposes  of  agriculture  and  industry.  In  particular,  they  had  succeeded  with  these  imperfect  means  in  con. 
structing  spacious  and  commodious  canoes,  fitted  not  only  for  navigating  round  their  coast*,  and  from  one 
neighbouring  island  to  another,  but  for  performing  with  safety  voyages  over  a great  extent  rf  the  Pacific, 
Home,  destined  for  state  or  for  war,  are  highly,  and,  indeed,  fantastically  ornamented  ; others  are  diligently 
employed  in  fishing,  whence  the  people  derive  their  chief  supply  of  animal  food.  The  military  implement*, 
at  usual  in  such  societies,  arc  variously  and  skilfully  framed.  The  missionaries  have  shown  an  enlightened 
zeal  to  introduce  European  arts  and  industry.  -A  carpenter  and  a weaver  were  sent  to  Otaheite ; and  even  a 
cotton  factory,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  chiefs,  was  established  at  Eimea  The  people,  under  the  fir* 
impulse  of  novelty,  worked  hard,  and  produced  a cloth  somewhat  coarse,  but  solid  ana  durable  TYiey  soon, 
however,  began  to  tire  of  continued  application,  and  the  fabric  ha*  not  yet  made  much  progress.  Captain 
Be<  t hey  dreads  that  the  composure  and  indifference  which  they  manifest  on  such  subjects  will  be  the  bane  of 
their  ftiture  prosperity.  It  is  very  well,  they  «ajr,  for  Europeans  to  work,  who  need  fine  clothes  and  flue  ships, 
but  they  arc  satisfied  with  the  abundance  in  which  nature  has  placed  them.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that 
the  continuance  of  the  intercourse  with  Europeans  will  inspire  a taste  for  their  arts  and  luxuries,  and  a 
willingness  to  make  exertions  in  order  to  procure  them. 

6511.  Commerce , unless  of  the  most  limited  internal  kind,  had  no  existence  till  very  recently.  These  islands, 
however  fertile,  have  no  commodities  which  can  bear  the  cost  of  a distant  conveyance,  except  the  sandal  wood 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  finds  a ready  market  in  China,  but  is  beginning  to  be  exhausted  Their  ports 
are  frequented  almost  solely  by  ships  on  their  way  to  the  whale-tUhenes  or  across  the  Pacific.  These  vrt«rlt, 
arriving  after  a long  and  exhausting  voyage,  stand  In  need  of  provision*  and  rupplies,  and  are  often  dUpoted 
to  spend  some  time  in  refitting  and  restoring  the  health  of  their  crews ; they  afford  thus  a considerable  market 
for  the  timber,  fruits,  and  live  stock  produced  on  the  islands.  According  to  a late  statement  in  the  Smgap^re 
Chronicle,  the  number  of  vessels  annually  touching  at  Otaheite  amount  to  200;  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
are  said  to  "be  frequented  by  more  than  double  that  number.  From  Captain  Beechey‘s  report,  the  time 
appears  to  be  past  when  a few 'brails  and  bit*  of  broken  iron  were  sufficient  to  procure  a copious  suppiv ; 
nothing  but  good  cloth  and  hard  dollars  bear  now  a value  in  this  market 

Sect.  VI.  dal  and  Social  State. 

6512.  The  population  of  this  numerous  insular  range  luts  never  been  estimated,  unless  by 
the  most  uncertain  conjecture*,  1'liose  formed  by  Cook  and  Forster  were  so  large,  that 
II  asset,  calculating  from  them,  assigns  to  the  whole  no  less  than  1 ,400, CXX).  The  observations 
of  recent  travellers,  and  particularly  of  the  missionaries,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  number  is  scry 
grossly  exaggerated.  We  cannot  quote  any  opinion  of  M.  Balbi,  who  has  mixed  Polynesia 
with  the  Oriental  Archipelago.  There  appear  no  means  of  arriving  at  precision  on  th« 
subject ; but  we  have  little  doubt  that  500,000  would  be  rather  above  than  uuder  the 
entire  population  of  this  region. 

6513.  Social  life , among  these  islanders,  presents  peculiar  and  picturesque  aspects. 
Instead  of  those  fierce  and  gloomy  propensities  which  usually  sway  the  breast  of  savage 
tribes,  their  manners  are  distinguished  by  a courtesy,  gaiety,  and  amenity,  which,  combined 
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with  the  beauty  and  abundance  with  which  the  land  is  gifted,  made  it  appear  to  the  first 
voyagers  like  a terrestrial  paradise.  These  flattering  appearances,  however,  proved  in  many 
respects  to  be  very  fallacious.  Amid  the  lavish  kindness  with  which  Europeans  were 
greeted,  they  soon  discovered  an  universal  propensity  to  pilfering,  while  the  virtue  of  the 
female  sex  was  not  proof  against  nails,  buttons,  or  the  most  insignificant  toys.  These  faults 
were,  doubtless,  aggravated  by  the  attractive  nature  of  these  new  and  tempting  objects  ; but 
it  was,  moreover,  soon  evident,  that  their  dances  and  other  amusements  were  conducted  in  a 
manner  the  most  revolting  to  decorum,  and  that  there  existed  in  Otaheite  a society  called 
arreoy,  who  made  it  a regular  system  to  have  wives  in  common,  and  to  put  their  offspring 
to  death.  Nor  was  infanticide  the  only  practice  marked  by  the  ferocity  of  savage  life.  In 
many  of  the  islands  cannibalism  is  still  practised,  and  in  the  most  polished  there  remain 
traces  of  its  fonner  existence.  Even  in  Otaheite,  war  is  carried  on  in  the  most  atrocious 
spirit  of  vengeance.  The  victor,  after  slaying  his  unresisting  enemy,  dreadfully  mangles  his 
body,  exclaiming, 41  You  killed  my  fatlier ! you  robbed  me  of  my  wife  ! ” &c.  The  people  of  the 
Sandwich  and  Friendly  Islands  were  at  first  considered  more  respectable  ; but  their  character, 
on  further  acquaintance,  was  found  to  be  stained  with  practices  equally  revolting. 

6514.  The  native  religion  of  these  islanders  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  darkest  forms  of 
superstition.  It  not  only  gives  no  support  to  virtue,  but  affords  full  sanction  to  the  most 
cruel  and  dissolute  practices.  Even  the  flagitious  society  of  arreoy  was  supposed  to  possess 
a peculiar  sanctity.  Not  only  animals  were  offered  in  profusion,  but  human  victims  were 

universally  sacrificed  on  the  bloody 
altars  of  the  Polynesian  divinities. 
Their  morais,  or  temples  (Jig . 1094.), 
are  long  low  enclosures,  commonly  of 
stone,  in  the  depth  of  forests,  and  sur- 
rounded with  trees.  One  of  the 
observances  which  most  powerfully 
influenced  their  habitual  existence 
was  that  of  taboo,  a species  of  pro- 
hibition, which  a person,  in  honour 
of  his  favourite  divinity,  may  impose 
upon  himself,  upon  any  part  of  his 
body,  his  house,  his  boat,  or  whatever 
belongs  to  him.  The  chief  has  an 
extensive  power  to  taboo  any  individual  or  any  part  of  the  island  under  his  jurisdiction. 
The  tabooed  object  must  remain  sacred  ; it  must  not  be  used,  touched,  or  trod  upon  by  any 
human  being,  and  the  person  who  violates  this  prohibition  imugines  himself  liable  to 
the  mysterious  wrath  of  the  being  in  whose  honour  it  lias  been  imposed.  He  is  exposed 
also  to  the  furious  and  often  bloody  vengeance  of  the  author  of  the  taboo,  who  considers 
his  guardian  power  thus  dishonoured.  This  observance  is  sometimes  usefully  applied  to 
the  protection  of  exposed  property  and  cultivated  fields,  but,  in  general,  it  both  imposes 
severe  privation,  and  gives  birth  to  cruel  enmities  and  bloody  outrage. 

6515.  The  missionaries,  as  already  observed,  have  attained  a predominant  influence  in  the 
two  principal  of  these  groups.  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennett,  in  their  parting  address,  say, 
seemingly  with  perfect  truth,  — 44  In  things  l>oth  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  people,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  look  to  you  for  counsel,  for  instruction,  for  example.”  The  present 

, king  of  Otaheite,  on  his  accession,  took  the  oath  to  the  missionaries,  was  anointed  and 

t crowned  by  them.  So  high  is  the  idea  attached  to  the  character,  that  many  natives  were 

found  impressed  with  the  belief  that  King  George  was  a missionary  ! Spacious  churches 
have  been  built,  which  the  natives  frequent,  decently  dressed,  and  with  a serious  and 
J reverential  air.  Still  the  missionaries  candidly  admit  that  much  is  yet  wanting,  both  as  to 

Christian  knowledge  and  conduct.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  their  religious  practice,  seems,  in  a good  measure,  connected  with  their 
ancient  veneration  for  any  thing  tabooed.  Captain  Beechey  alleges  that  they  venerate  their 
bibles,  in  some  degree,  rather  as  household  gods,  means  of  mysterious  protection,  than  as 
sources  of  instruction.  Even  those  who  admit  that  birds  have  no  longer  the  power  of 
prophecy  cannot  be  persuaded  that  they  did  not  possess  it  previously  to  the  missionaries* 
arrival.  There  appears  to  be  a considerable  class,  branded  with  the  name  ouri  outi  (rusty 
iron),  who  observe  neither  the  old  nor  the  new  religion,  but  indulge  at  once  in  native 
excesses,  and  in  those  of  intoxication,  which  they  have  learned  from  Europeans.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  seems  undeniable  that  the  grossest  superstitions  have  been  demolished,  that 
human  victims  no  longer  bleed,  that  the  arreoy  society  is  broken  up,  infanticide  lias  ceased, 
and  public  decorum  is  generally  observed.  Captains  Beechey  and  Kotzebue,  who  maintain 
that  there  is  no  real  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  islanders,  judge,  probably,  from  the 
effect  of  the  arrival  of  an  European  vessel,  which  suspends  their  ordinary  occupations,  and 
attracts,  in  crowds,  the  least  orderly  and  respectable  classes.  On  the  whole,  however,  social  life, 
throughout  these  islands,  appears  strangely  compounded  of  three  elements,  which  co-exist, 
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not  in  harmonious  combination,  but  in  hostile  collision : first,  the  rude  licentiousness,  dark 
superstition,  and  wild  gaiety,  which  originally  characterised  the  natives  ; then  the  strict 
system  of  religious  and  moral  observance,  which  the  missionaries  have  studiously  introduced  ; 
lastly,  the  roving  and  reckless  habits  of  which  the  example  is  set  by  the  numerous  mariners 
who  now  visit  these  shores.  The  missionaries  have  certainly  introduced  letters  into  these 
islands,  where,  previously,  nothing  of  that  nature  existed ; neither  hieroglyphics,  pictorial 
representations,  nor  symbols  of  any  description.  As  soon  as  Christianity  was  established, 
they  set  on  foot  schools ; and  the  natives  applied  themselves  with  extraordinary  ardour  to 
this  new  acquisition.  Mr.  Ellis  tells  us,  that  “ aged  chiefs  and  priests,  and  hardy  warriors, 
with  their  spelling-books  in  their  hands,  might  be  seen  sitting,  hour  after  hour,  on  the 
benches  in  the  schools,  by  the  side,  perhaps,  of  some  smiling  boy  or  girl,  by  whom  they  were 
thankful  to  be  taught  the  use  of  letters.”  Yet,  after  the  first  novelty  was  over,  consider- 
able difficulty  has  been  found  in  obtaining  regular  attendance,  which  yet  is  anxiously  de- 
sired, not  only  with  a view  to  instruction,  but  for  forming  the  youth  to  regular  habits.  Still 
a considerable  number  have  thus  attained  a competent  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

6516.  Amusements , among  a people  who  subsisted  almost  without  labour,  and  were 
endowed  with  so  gay  a disposition,  were  varied,  and  pursued  with  excessive  ardour.  The 
most  universal  were  the  dances  performed  on  all  occasions  of  pleasure,  worship,  state,  or 
ceremonious  reception.  Those  of  the  first  two  descriptions  were  often  very  exceptionable  ; the 
others  were  generally  slow  and  stately,  with  graceful,  and,  sometimes  fantastic  movements, 
resembling  the  minuet  of  Europe  {Jig.  1095.).  Athletic  exercises,  particularly  wrestling, 

are  also  very  general. 
Sailing  in  canoes, 
bathing,  and  swim- 
ming, are  so  univer- 
sal, that  the  natives 
may  almost  be  con- 
sidered an  amphi- 
bious race.  The 
missionaries  have 
been  blamed  for 
making  a too  sweep- 
ing proscription  of 
all  amusements,  par- 
ticularly the  dance ; 
but  it  is  stated  that 
most  of  them  were 
so  closely  connected 
with  previous  super- 
stitious and  licen- 
tious habits,  that,  if 

any  latitude  had  been  allowed,  the  people  would  soon  have  relapsed  fully  into  their  former 
disorders. 

6517.  The  habitations  of  these  islanders  are  remarkably  simple,  consisting  merely  of  one 
long  apartment,  raised  from  the  ground  on  posts,  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  and  left  in 
a great  measure  open  to  the  air.  No  partition  divides  the  inmates  from  each  other  ; the 
most  commodious  place  is  occupied  by  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  while  the  others 
are  accommodated  according  to  their  respective  dignities.  They  have  no  regular  times  of 
sleeping  or  eating,  but  indulge  in  either  according  to  inclination.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
at  least,  the  missionaries  mention,  that  they  seldom  entered  a house  during  the  day  without 
some  of  the  inmates  being  asleep,  or  during  the  night,  without  some  being  awake.  The 
natives  sleep  in  their  ordinary  clothes ; the  only  furniture  consists  of  mats  spread  on  tlie 
floor,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  chiefs,  arc  often  very  fine,  and  piled  above  each  other  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty. 

6518.  The  dressof  the  Polynesians  consisted  originally  of  the  native  cloths,  already  described, 
wrapped  loosely  round  the  body,  and  leaving  a large  part  of  the  limbs  and  bosom  uncovered. 
The  head-dress  was  richly  and  often  fantastically  ornamented  with  feathers  and  long  plaits  cf 
human  hair.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  were  fond  of  thus  ornamenting  a singular  species  of 
masks  (Jig.  1096.),  in  which  they  delighted  to  disguise  themselves.  European  connection  has 
introduced  a strange  and  grotesque  mixture  of  civilised  customs  and  ornaments.  Captain 
Beechey  describes  a judge  who,  in  imitation  of  his  brethren  in  England,  had  got  on  a white 
oakum  wig,  with  long  curls  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  while  above  were  bright  feathers 
and  variously  tinted  plaits  of  human  hair,  but  beneath  neither  shoes,  stockings,  nor  trouser*. 
Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet  saw  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  an  opulent  chief,  who,  seeking  to 
distinguish  himself  by  peculiar  finery,  had  put  a white  shirt  above  a black  coat,  taking 
care  that  a large  portion  of  the  under  garment  should  remain  visible.  Similar  odd  cotn- 
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bi nations  were  observed  in  all  the  habits  of  life.  The  some  missionaries  observed  two  queens 
conveyed  with  pride  in  one  wheelbarrow,  though  slowly,  as 
the  bearers  were  often  obliged  to  pause  beneath  the  weight  of 
royalty.  The  same  ladies  were  observed  next  day  collecting 
rushes  in  a neighbouring  marsh,  which  their  majesties  bore 
on  their  naked  backs  to  be  strewed  on  the  royal  floor.  Under 
the  head  of  ornament,  though  not  of  dress,  we  must  not  omit 
tattooing,  that  singular  painting  of  which  the  human  skin  is 
the  canvass.  To  a great  extent  it  is  universal  over  Polynesia, 
and  extends  to  several  of  the  principal  Australasian  islands, 
particularly  New  Zealand.  There,  and  in  the  Marquesas,  the 
laxly  of  the  chiefs  is  entirely  tattooed  over,  leaving  no  trace  of 
the  original  skin  ; but  in  Otaheite  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
it  is  confined  to  particular  parts,  especially  the  thighs  and  part 
of  the  legs  being  applied  sometimes  to  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  even  to  the  tongue ; but  the  face  is  not  thus  disfigured. 
The  representations  are  sometimes  arbitrary,  but  more  com- 
monly consist  of  animals  rudely  delineated,  occasionally  of  stars,  circles,  and  crescents. 
These  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  rank  or  tribe  of  the  person  tattooed,  and  also  the  arrival 
at  years  of  maturity.  They  are  worked  in  with  sharp  instruments  of  stone,  and  the  wounds 
variously  coloured,  either  by  the  mothers,  or  by  professional  operators ; and  even  young 
girls  endure  with  fortitude  exquisite  torture,  in  the  proud  hope  of  the  dignity  to  which  it 
will  raise  them. 

Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography* 

6519.  The  numerous  islands  which  stud  this  port  of  the  Pacific  may  be  divided  into  the 
grmt  groups  of  the  Society,  Sandwich,  Marquesas  or  MendAna,  Caroline,  and  Marianne 
Islands.  The  other  clusters  which  have  been  named  by  navigators  seem  all  to  be  branches 
or  appendages  of  these  great  archipelagoes.  We  may  add,  however,  the  great  coral  range,  and 
a few  detached  islands,  that  stand  alone  amid  a wide  expanse  of  ocean. 

6520.  The  Society  Islands  have  excited  a higher  interest  than  any  other  group  in  the 
South  Sea.  Though  not  the  largest,  they  arc  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  fruitful,  and  those 
in  which  civilisation  and  polished  manners  have  made  the  greatest  progress.  They  are  also 
those  with  which  Britain  has  held  the  most  close  and  intimate  connection. 

6521.  Otaheite  (Jig*  1097.),  the  largest  and  finest  of  these  islands,  ranks  always  as  the 
brightest  gem  of  the  Pacific.  This  celebrated  island,  discovered  probably  by  Quiros,  under  the 

name  of  Sagittarin,  rediscovered 
1097  £ by  Wallis,  and  fully  explored  by 

Cook,  consists  of  two  peninsulas, 
one  about  ninety,  the  other  thirty 
miles  in  circumference.  The 
interior  rises  into  mountains 
loftier  than  any  others  in  those 
seas,  except  the  colossal  peaks 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Oroeno 
and  Tobronu  are  respectively  of 
the  height  of  10,800  and  9500 
feet ; but,  in  this  genial  climate, 
trees  and  verdure  clothe  their 
almost  inaccessible  summits,  and  the  scenery  is  equally  distinguished  by  grandeur  and 
beauty.  These  mountains  compose  as  it  were  the  island  ; only  a narrow  plain  intervenes 
between  them  and  the  sea,  while  their  cliffs  in  many  places  breast  the  waves.  The  greater 
part  of  the  surface  consists  of  beautiful  hills  and  slopes,  watered  by  clear  streams,  which  dash 
in  numerous  cascades.  Otaheite  is  nearly  covered  by  one  entire  forest  of  bread-fruit,  cocoa- 
nut,  banana,  and  other  valuable  trees,  a few  spots  only  being  cleared  for  the  culture  of 
the  yam.  The  fruits  ripen  at  different  seasons,  according  as  the  mountain  slopes  have 
a northern  or  southern  exposure.  The  Otoheiteans  presented  the  most  complete  example, 
both  of  what  is  engaging  in  manners  and  dissolute  in  conduct,  among  the  South  Sea 
islanders.  The  profligate  association  of  the  arreoy  was  peculiar  to  it  In  this  island,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  Christianity  and  civilisation  has  been  earliest  and  most  fully  felt.  On 
the  6th  of  March,  1797,  Captain  Wilson  landed  from  the  ship  Duff  a party  of  missionaries, 
sent  out  by  the  generous  zeal  of  the  London  society.  Although,  however,  they  were  well 
treated,  and  listened  to,  they  could  not  boast,  in  1808,  of  having  made  a single  genuine 
convert.  In  that  year  they  quitted  Otaheite,  and  left  only  a few  of  their  number  in  Eimeo. 
A remarkable  change,  however,  then  ensued.  Pomarrc,  attacked  by  a body  of  rebellious 
subjects,  was  driven  out  of  Otaheite,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Eimeo.  In  this 
distress,  his  mind  was  opened  to  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries,  and  after  being  with 
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his  family  among  the  most  zealous  votaries  of  the  ancient  superstition,  he  made  an  open 
profession  of  Christianity.  The  cooking  and  eating  of  a turtle,  always  before  held  as  a 
tabooed  animal,  first  publicly  announced  the  change.  Several  distinguished  chiefs  soon 
followed  the  example.  'Hie  daring  experiment,  made  by  one  of  them  named  Hetotte,  is  par- 
ticularly recorded  by  Captain  Beechey.  It  had  been  hitherto  an  article  of  undoubted  faith 
that  whoever  should  eat  any  portion  of  the  flesh  of  a hog  offered  in  sacrifice  would  be 
punished  with  instant  death.  Hetotte  determined  to  make  the  awful  trial : he  stole  a 
portion  of  the  sacred  pork,  retired  to  a comer,  ate  it,  and,  in  dread  suspense,  awaited  the 
issue.  Finding,  however,  that,  instead  of  the  threatened  doom,  he  experienced  from  this 
food  the  usual  nourishment  and  refreshment,  he  not  only  abandoned  the  superstition  himself, 
but  denounced  it  to  all  his  countrymen.  After  Eimeo  had  been  thus  christianised,  Pomarre 
was  invited  back  to  Otahcite  by  a strong  body  of  adherents.  His  first  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful ; but  in  1815  he  completely  defeated  the  rebel  and  pagan  army,  and,  having  sub- 
jected the  whole  island,  overthrew  the  temples  and  altars,  setting  up  the  holy  log,  supposed 
to  be  frequently  inspired,  as  a post  in  his  kitchen.  His  sister  Aimata,  who  succeeded  him 
in  1827,  supports  the  same  system;  and  the  missionaries  have  acquired  an  influence  in 
Otaheiie,  the  results  of  which  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  island  was  estimated  by  Cook  at  upwards  of  120,000,  which  was  probably  from 
the  first  much  exaggerated.  Captain  Wilson,  after  a careful  enumeration  in  1797,  found 
little  more  than  16,000;  and  these  have  since  diminished  to  one  half.  This  depopulation 
seems  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Ellis  from  the  bloody  wars  among  themselves,  with 
the  introduction  from  Europe  of  contagious  diseases  and  of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

The  other  Society  hlnnds  are  generally  fine  and  fruitful,  but  do  not  present  any  very  striking  distinctive 
character*.  Eimeo,  discovered  by  Wallis,  ha*  a peak  nearly  #*0  feet  high,  and  broad  ridge*  cross  it  in 
various  direction*  and  form  a rocky  coast ; but  wide  well-wooded  valleys  intervene,  and  the  port  of  TsIjo  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  South  Sea.  Hut  Eimeo  is  chiefly  distinguished  a*  still  the  centre  of  that  European  and 
Christian  civilisation  which  originated  there.  It  contains  an  academy,a  printing-office,  and  a cotton  fartory  ; 
all,  it  is  to  he  regretted,  on  too  small  a scale,  and  making  too  little  progress.  Ulietea,  or  Kaiatra,  is,  next  to 
Otaheiie,  the  largest  of  the  group,  being  nearly  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  having  closely  adjo  mng  to 
it  Otaha,  about  naif  that  site.  Both  are  encircled  by  a coral  reef,  bordered  by  numerous  islets.  Ulietea  is 
governed  bv  a separate  king;  the  people  are  smaller,  darker  In  colour,  and  somewhat  ruder,  than  thrwc  of 
Otahcite.  Borabora,  or  Bolahola,  ts  a bold,  finely  wooded,  and  picturesque  island,  governed  by  separate  chief*, 
and  inhabited  by  a fierce  hardy  race,  who  afford  a place  of  refuge  to  outlawed  and  desperate  characters  from 
other  quarters.  Of  smaller  islands,  Mai  tea,  on  whose  coast  pearl  oysters  arc  found,  Maurua  or  Maupdi,  and 
ToolMiuai,  are  deserving  of  mention. 

652.1  The  ArchipeUigo  of  Isnv  hlnnds  is  the  name  given  by  Hassel  and  Balbi  to  an  almost  numberless  range 
of  islets,  extending _ES.K  from  the  Society  Islands,  and  passed  in  the  route  thither  from  Cape  Horn.  Their 
origin  and  rtructure'are  extremely  remarkable.  Coralline  plants,  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  harbour 
a class  nf  lithuphytic  insects,  which,  during  their  life,  form  round  them  a substance  which,  a/lcr  their  death, 
becomes  hard  as  stone.  The  rockwork  of  one  generation  affords  a basis  to  that  of  the  succeeding,  and  layer* 
are  thus  placed  over  each  other  till  they  reach  the  sufaccof  the  water,  and  form  island*.  As  soon  as  the 
rock  i*  exposed  to  the  air,  the  insects  quit  It,  Waving  it  perforated  by  numerous  hollow*  ; but  they  work  tw 
some  time  laterally,  forming,  immediately  under  water,  concealed  table  reefs,  which  have  given  occasion  U> 
numerous  and  fatal  shipwrecks.  Meantime,  from  amid  the  interstice*  of  the  rocks  plants  spring  up,  and,  oo 
their  decay,  are  converted  into  soil,  till  the  new  island  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  1 hc*e  UmM 
scarcely  ever  rise  more  than  a few  feet  above  the  sea  ; for  the  low  hills  which  some  navigators  have  thought 
they  observed,  seem  to  be  only  the  lofty  form  of  the  pandanus,  which  usually  springs  up  on  such  shorn. 
These  coasts  have  usually  parallel  to  them  a coral  reef,  separated  by  a lagoon,  Into  which  it  is  often 
difficult  to  find  an  entrance.  Of  thirty-two  islands  observed  by  Captain  Beechey,  twenty. nine  had  lagoons  When 
these  wonderful  ocean-fabrics  were  first  noticed,  an  impression  prevailed  that  they  were  proceeding  to  a vast 
extent,  and  that  the  coralline  insects  were  rearing  a continent  from  beneath  the  Pacific ; but  the  observations 
of  Gaimard,  Beechey,  and  others,  rather  suggest  the  conclusion  that  they  are  raised  only  under  local  and 
peculiar  circumstances,  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  The  formation,  also,  seems  to  go  on  very  slowly  The 
wreck  of  the  Matilda,  left  in  1802  on  a coral  reef,  was  found  by  Captain  Beechey,  in  182.5,  unaltered  in  position 
and  without  any  coral  having  grown  over  it  'Chat  navigator  also  remarks,  that  the*e  islands  are  fo*md  all  m 
the  direction  of  the  trade-wind  ; that  the  windward  side  is  the  highest,  while  the  other  i#  only  a half-drowned 
reef.  The  surface  displays  in  general  a blooming  but  little  varied  vegetation.  Tbe  leading  tree  is  the  pan- 
danus,  and  next  to  it  the  cocoa  nut,  both  valuable,  and  yielding  nutritive  fruit*.  The  people  are  little 
known,  as  the  slender  supplies  to  be  obtained,  and  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  coasts,  have  induced  nunnn 
to  sail  through  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  All  of  them  are  thinly  peopled,  some  entirely  desert,  and  some 
alternately  occupied  and  abandoned.  The  people  arc  considered  by  Hassel  to  be  of  the  Malay  race  and  to 
resemble  the  Society  Islanders  ; l nit  Beechey,  who  held  more  intercourse  with  them  than  any  previous  navi- 
gator, describes  them  as  more  allied  to  the  (mental  negro,  and  in  a very  low  state  of  civilisation.  The  natives 
of  Clermont-Tonncrre,  Serlo,  and  other  islands,  were  judged  to  resemble  the  New  Caledonians.  The  Chain 
Islanders  were  a most  brutal  race,  cruelly  oppressing  their  females,  and  confessing  that  they  had  lalelv  at 
leant,  been  guilty  of  cannibalism.  The  people  of  the  Gambier  Islands  were  completely  astonished  si  the  view 
of  a dog,  never  having  seen  any  animal  larger  than  a rat  They  were  most  determined  thieve*  ■ and  when  a 
musket  was  pointed  at  them,  imagined  it  was  intended  as  a present,  and  ran  forward  to  catch  it  This  green 
is  distinguished  as  being  the  only  one  that  is  high  and  volcanic,  though  surrounded  by  coral  reef*.  Whet  • 
the  people  are  of  fairer  complexion,  their  moral  character  seems  also  improved.  Such  is  the  case  in  Lagoon 
Island,  where  the  people  were  extremely  honest,  though  eager  in  traffic,  exchanging  all  they  had  for  nail* 
hit*  of  iron,  and  beads.  Those  of  Byam  Martin  had  an  Otaheitcan  cart  of  features  ; and  a party  wafted  bv  a 
storm  from  that  island,  6MJ  miles  distant,  had  brought  with  them  Testaments  hymn  books,  Ac.  * It  would  be 
impossible  to  attempt  going  over  the  details  of  these  almost  innumerable  islet*.  Bow  Island.  90  miles  Ion* 
and  5 broad,  is  well  wooded,  but  the  people  barbarous.  King  George  s Islands,  discovered  by  Bvron  in 
consist  of  two  small  groups,  well  ftirnished  with  water  and  provisions,  and  inhabited  by  a numerous  race* 
resembling  the  Otaheitean*.  and  understanding  their  language.  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  and  Aurora,* 
arc  of  nearly  similar  character.  In  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  arrhinclago,  Byron  saw  one  which  bore  an 
appearance  of  brilliant  vegetation  ; but,  when  he  had  reached  it  with  difficulty  through  openings  in  the  rural 
reef,  he  round  it  destitute  either  of  water  or  provisions,  and  named  it  Disappointment  The  Russian  navi- 
gators Kotzebue  and  Bellinghausen  discovered  islands  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Romanxoft'  Suvaroff 
and  KrusensUm  ; but  they  did  not  see  any  inhabitants.  * 

6JS4.  Pitcairn  Island,  a small  detached  spot,  standing  almost  alone,  near  the  eastern 
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extremity  of  this  range,  has  attracted  a remarkable  interest,  in  consequence  of  events  which 
made  it  the  abode  of  a British  population.  In  1789,  Captain  Biigh  visited  Otaheite,  with 
the  view  of  transplanting  the  bread-fruit  tree  into  the  West  Indies.  After  leaving  the 
island,  however,  a violent  mutiny  arose  among  his  crew,  who,  headed  by  one  named 
Christian,  turned  him  out  with  a handful  of  adherents,  into  a boat,  and  left  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  Pacific.  Thus  abandoned,  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  he  must  perish ; yet, 
by  a train  of  almost  miraculous  efforts  and  events  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Britain  in 
safety.  The  mutineers  first  returned  to  Otaheite,  and  then  made  an  attempt  to  settle  on  the 
small  neighbouring  island  of  Toobouai ; but,  dreading  discovery  by  British  vessels  touching 
at  these  islands,  Christian  determined  to  seek  some  spot  more  solitary  and  remote.  He  fixed 
upon  Pitcairn  Island,  discovered  by  Captain  Carteret,  and  arrived  there  in  January,  1790 
with  eight  of  his  comrades,  six  native  men,  and  twelve  females,  whom  they  had  invited  on 
board,  and  then  carried  off.  In  this  ill-composed  society,  however,  the  most  dreadful  dis- 
sensions soon  arose.  Conflicts  took  place,  especially  between  the  natives  and  Europeans, 
and  Christian  became  an  early  victim.  In  ten  years,  thirteen  men  had  been  killed,  and 
there  remained  alive  only  one,  named  Adams,  with  six  women  and  nineteen  children. 
Adams,  after  witnessing  such  scenes  of  misery  and  crime,  had  been  led  to  habits  of  serious 
reflection  and  a careful  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  He  now  determined  thoroughly  to  reform 
himself,  and,  if  possible,  his  companions.  The  Otaheitean  females  proved  tractable,  and 
were  easily  converted;  and  the  children,  trained  in  strict  principles  of  religion,  grew  up  a 
race  directly  opposite  to  that  from  which  they  sprung.  Captain  Beechey,  in  1825,  found 
thirty-six  males  and  thirty  females,  forming  a happy  little  society,  well  instructed,  orderly, 
and  friendly.  They  felt,  however,  a desire  to  see  something  more  of  the  world  of  which 
they  heard  occasionally  from  passing  navigators.  Adams  is  since  dead. 

65*5.  Easter  Island,  or  Vaihou,  stand*  entirely  by  itself,  considerably  east  of  the  above,  and  forming  the 
extremity  on  that  side  of  the  great  Polynesian  range.  It  was  first  discovered,  in  17^  bv  Kogcewein,  and  has 
•ince  been  frequently  visited,  as  it  lies  in  the  direct  route  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Society  Islands.  Though 
only  twenty  mile*  In  circuit,  it  has  excited  much  interest  from  its  physical  aspect  and  social  state.  The  shore 
is  bold  ami  rocky,  and  the  whole  island  bears  the  most  evident  marks  of  volcanic  action.  The  numerous 
rocks  are  composed  entirely  of  lava,  and  small  extinct  craters  are  found  on  almost  ail  their  summits  De 
Langle,  who  accompanied  La  Pi' rouse,  |K*netratcd  to  a large  one  in  the  interior,  about  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  at  least  8U0  feet  deep ; but  the  grass  growing  on  its  sides  showed  that  the  subterraneous  fire  had 
long  ceased  to  issue.  In  consequence  of  this  structure,  the  island  is  irrigated  by  no  streams,  and  water  is 
found  only  in  ponds.  Although  this  deficiency  denrives  it  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  bread-fruit  tree,  yet  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  has  given  to  its  rocky  hills  a verdant  and  smiling  ap|>carance,  and  has ’supplied 
yams,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  in  considerable  plenty.  The  natives  are  a handsome  race,  esitecially 
the  females  , but  the  gigantic  slic  ascribed  to  them  by  Koggewcin  is  not  confirmed  by  later  observers,  and 
their  frames  seem  formed  more  for  activity  than  strength.  They  exhibit,  in  the  extreme,  the  gay  and 
polished  address,  with  the  propensity  to  thieving  and  licentiousness,  which  distinguish  the  Society  islands  • 
and  Captain  Beechey’s  experience  showed  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  violence  in  order  to 
compass  their  ends.  There  were  found  among  these  people  some  singular  trace*  of  an  ancient  civilisation. 
There  were  spacious  morais,  yi  the  vicinity  of  which  were  found  colossal  statues  of  stone,  about  fourteen  feet 
high,  representing,  though  in  a rude  manner,  the  up|*er  part  of  the  human  form.  The  present  inhabitants, 
however,  are  so  far  from  sharing  the  art  by  which  these  were  constructed,  that  they  have  been  continually 
defacing  them  till  they  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  Captain  Bocchey  found  only  a few  fragments 
remaining. 

6526.  On  the  west,  also,  the  Society  Islands  have,  as  an  appendage,  a small  ami  scattered  group,  which 
remained  without  a name,  till  Kruscnstern,  followed  by  Hasscl  and  Balbi,  gave  to  it  that  of  Cook,  its  dis- 
coverer ; a tribute  to  his  memory  which  we  shall  not  rcftise,  though  it  be  scarcely  worthy  of  so  great  a name. 
Cook’s  Islands  are  small,  low,  and  of  coral  formation;  they  are  deficient  in  water,  which  is  found  only  iii 
ponds  and  wells,  yet  they  are  tolerably  peopled  and  cultivated.  The  state  of  society  nearly  resembles  that  in 
Otaheite,  and  the  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  converting  a considerable  number  Mangcca,  VVateo, 
Whitnutncki',  and  Raroioa,  are  the  principal  The  people  of  this  last  are  very  civilised,  and  their  chief  haa 
lately  embraced  Christianity. 

6527.  The  Sandwich  Islands  form  as  it  were  a solitary  group  far  north  of  the  general 
range,  and  fully  1500  miles  distant  from  both  the  Mulgrave  and  the  Marquesas.  They 
are  thirteen  in  number ; but  of  the  7000  square  miles  which  Hassel  estimates  the  whole  to 
contain,  5000  are  occupied  by  Owhyhee;  and  the  others  are  thus  comparatively  very  small. 
YVonhoo,  Mowee,  and  Atooi,  are,  however,  not  inconsiderable.  The  natural  aspect  of  these 
islands  is  grand  and  awful.  The  mountains  of  Mouna  Ron  and  Mouna  Koa  rise  com- 
pletely to  an  alpine  height,  and  have  their  summits  wrapt  in  perpetual  snow.  A party 
from  the  Blonde  lately  reached  nearly,  but  not  auite,  to  the  summit  of  Mouna  Koa.  The 
mountain  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  lava,  and  exhibited  numerous  traces  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  They  reached,  also,  on  the  flank  of  Mouna  Roa,  the  volcano  of  Peli,  where  that 
phenomenon  appears  more  awful  and  varied  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  scene 
here  presented  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Lord  Byron  : — “ Within  a mile  of  the  crater,  our 
progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  finding  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a precipitous  ledge  of 
seventy  feet  perpendicular  height,  clothed  with  trees  and  gigantic  ferns.  A winding  but 
very  steep  path  conducted  to  the  bottom ; and,  after  moving  onwards  a few  hundred  yards 
more,  we  came  to  a second  ledge,  whence  we  heard  the  deep  roaring  of  the  volcano,  like 
the  sounds  proceeding  from  a blast  furnace.  And  now,  at  every  step,  we  perceived  yawn- 
ing chasms,  of  unknown  depth,  from  some  of  which  columns  of  black  smoke  issuing  told 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  realms  of  fire  below.  At  length  we  reached  the  edge  of  the 
crater ; but  words  arc  totally  inadequate  to  describe  the  effect  produced  on  us  by  the  first 
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sight  of  that  dark  fiery  gulf.  From  its  brink,  where  we  stood,  we  looked  down  for  more 
than  1300  feet,  over  rocks  of  lava  and  columns  of  sulphur,  between  whose  antique  fissures 
a few  green  shrubs  and  juicy  berry-bearing  plants  had  fixed  themselves  to  a rugged  plain, 
where  many  a cone,  raised  by  the  action  of  the  fire  below,  was  throwing  up  columns  of 
living  flame,  and  whirls  of  smoke  and  vapour,  while  floods  of  liquid  fire  were  slowly  wind- 
ing through  scoriae  and  ashes,  here  yellow  with  sulphur,  and  there  black,  or  grey,  or  red, 
os  the  materials  which  the  flames  had  wrought  on  varied.  Not  less  than  fifty  cones,  of 
various  height,  appeared  below,  as  the  funnels  of  the  various  operations  going  on.  At 
least  one  half  of  these  were  in  activity,  but  it  appears  that  the  same  are  by  no  means  con- 
stantly so ; nay,  that  often  older  cones  fall  in  ; and  new'  ones  are  fonned  elsewhere  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pit.  Some  eject  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  while  from  their  dark  and 
sulphur-coloured  flanks,  lava,  and  sometimes  water,  issues  : many  of  the  cones  emit  vapours, 
which,  condensed,  fonn  beautiful  beds  of  sulphur;  others  are  distinguished  by  the  wreathed 
columns  of  white  and  black,  that  indicate  steam  and  smoke,  curled  round  each  other  by 
the  wind,  but  never  mixing.’' 

6528.  Captain  King*  in  1779,  estimated  the  population  of  these  islands  at  400,000 ; but, 
though  tins  number  is  adopted  by  Hassel,  we  have  no  hesitation,  with  M.  Balbi,  in  pre- 
ferring that  of  Ellis,  who  reckons  ouly  1 30,000.  The  distribution  made  by  Captain  King 
through  the  islands  may,  however,  give  an  idea  of  their  relative  importance.  He  assigns 
to  Owhyhee  150,000  ; to  Mowee,  65,400  ; to  Woahoo,  60,200;  to  Atooi,  54,000 ; to  all  the 
others  united,  70,000.  A third  part  of  these  numbers  may  approach  the  truth.  The 
natives  are  tall  and  robust,  especially  the  chiefs,  who  here,  as  in  the  other  islands,  appear 
like  a superior  race  to  the  lower  orders.  As  compared  with  the  Otaheiteans,  they  are  of  a 
dark  brown  complexion ; and  the  females  do  not  display  the  same  softened  graces.  But 
these  islanders  are  distinguished  nl>ove  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  by  diligence 
and  skill  in  the  pursuits  of  industry.  While  the  Otaheitcan,  in  voluptuous  ease,  subsists 
chiefly  on  the  spontaneous  bounties  of  nature,  the  Sandwich  Islander  has  carefully  improved 
almost  every  spot  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  taro  root,  on  which  he  chiefly  subsists, 
requires  a soil  not  only  tilled,  but  inundated  ; the  fields  on  which  it  grows,  therefore,  are 
enclosed  by  stone  fences,  and  watered  by  irrigating  canals.  In  manufactures,  canoe- 
building, and  fishery,  these  islanders  display  the  same  active  industry.  Their  general  con- 
duct is  open,  honourable,  and  friendly ; yet  they  are  easily  kindled  to  fierce  resentment, 
especially  by  any  wrong  against  their  chiefs.  Such  a cause  led  to  the  disastrous  conflict 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Cook  ; and  the  circumstance  of  one  of  tlieir  great  men 
being  fired  at  from  a West  India  vessel  led  afterwards  to  the  murder  of  Messrs.  Hergest  and 
Gooch  of  the  Daolalus.  The  people  have  been  peculiarly  distinguished  by  tbeir  efforts  to 
raise  themselves  to  the  level  of  European  arts  and  civilisation.  In  this  career  they  were 
first  led  by  Tamahama  I.,  who,  about  the  year  1794,  with  the  assistance  of  Vancouver, 
and  of  Young  and  Davis,  two  English  seamen,  began  to  form  a small  navy,  which  soou 
amounted  to  twenty  vessels,  some  of  seventy  tons’  burden  : be  had  disciplined  a small  body 
of  troops  in  the  European  manner,  and  erected  a fort  defended  by  cannon.  His  son, 
Riho-Riho,  in  1819  embraced  Christianity,  and  Abolished  idolatrous  worship.  Still  farther 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  country,  he  and  his  queen  paid  a visit  to  England,  where 
they  w*ere  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy ; but,  unfortunately,  both  were  seised  with 
contagious  fever,  and  died.  HU  son  being  a minor,  political  influence  was  shared  by  several 
female  relations  and  chiefs  ; but  the  same  system  lias  been,  on  the  whole,  maintained  ; and 
though  one  queen  endeavoured  to  renew  the  festive  and  tumultuary  rites  of  the  ancient  su- 
perstition, the  chiefs  refused  to  concur.  For  some  time  scarcely  any  religion  was  substituted 
for  the  one  abolished  ; but,  since  1825,  missionaries  from  the  United  States  have  made  great 
efforts  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives,  and  have  established  an  extensive  influence.  Lord 
Byron  and  other  maritime  visiters  accuse  them  of  having  established  too  austere  a system, 
of  proscribing  innocent  amusements,  and  requiring  a long  daily  attendance  at  church,  w hich 
interferes  with  the  pursuits  of  industry ; but  these  complaints,  prompted  by  the  opposite 
character  of  the  two  parties,  seem  exaggerated,  and  missionary  influence  undoubtedly  tends, 
on  the  whole,  to  advance  the  progress  of  civilisation.  The  commercial  activity  already  no- 
ticed prevails  chiefly  at  Honororu,  in  the  island  of  Woahoo,  the  only  place  iu  these  islands, 
deserving  the  name  of  a town.  It  contains  about  5000  inhabitants,  nearly  a hundred  of 
whom  are  Anglo-Americans  and  English.  Some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone  ; and 
the  signs  of  “ the  Britannia,  the  Jolly  Tar,  the  Good  Woman,  billiards,  and  an  ordinary  at 
one  o'clock,”  strikingly  testify  the  transplantation  of  European  habits  into  this  remote  and 
lately  savage  region. 

6529.  The  clutter  of  islands  which  it  now  commonly  called  the  Archipelago  qf  Mcndana  mmliti  of  two 
group*,  named  the  Marquesas  and  the  Washington  Islands.  The  former,  long  the  only  part  known,  vm 
discovered  in  1596  by  the  Spanish  navigator.  Alvaro  Mcndana,  who  gave  to  them  the  name  of  the  Bfaroui*  f 
Mendoza,  then  viceroy  of  Peru.  After  being  long  forgotten,  they  were  rediscovered  and  examined  wv.ti 
considerable  attention  by  Cook.  The  more  northerly  group  was  first  visited,  m 1791,  hy  an  Ameriran  mmol 
Ingraham,  and  then  in  1792  by  Marrhand ; but  the  American's  discovert  being  prior,  hi*  name  of  *•  Washington 
Islands " has  been  generally  recognised.  They  were  examined  In  INH  with  some  attention  by  Kruacwtcra, 
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and  hare  since  been  frequently  touched  at  by  British  and  American  ship*.  These  islands  are  derated,  and 
the  mountains,  rising  to  the  height  of  40U0  or  5000  feet,  are  cxtTemely  broken  and  craggy,  while  a sandy  belt 
extends  dong  the  sea  ; but  the  intermediate  valleys  are  singularly  fertile  and  picturesque,  copiously  watered 
by  streams  which  descend  in  numerous  cascades,  one  of  which,  in  Nukahiwa,  Wing  2u00  feet  high,  is  among 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world 

6530.  The  population  has  been  estimated  variously,  and,  indeed,  extravagantly,  since  Forster  assigned 
lOu.OOO  to  the  mere  group  of  the  Marquesas.  The  more  carefUl  observation  or  Krusenstcm  and  other  recent 
navigators  has  reduced  this  number  to  18,000:  the  same  is  assigned  to  Nukahiwa;  while  the  other  Wash* 
ingtuii  Islands  may  raise  the  whole  somewhat  above  40,<*X).  Nature,  in  providing  the  people  with  the  bread 
fruit,  the  cocoa  nut,  and  the  banana,  ulfords  them  subsistence  almost  without  labour.  They  add  only  a few 
plantations  of  yams  and  taro,  and  reserve  their  chief  labour  for  the  plant  which  yields  the  intoxicating  liquor 
of  kawa%  and  for  that  from  which  their  mats  are  fabricated.  The  domestic  animals  arc  hogs  and  poultry,  the 
dog  being  wanting.  The  men  of  these  islands  are  described  as  tall,  robust,  and  the  most  finely  formed  of 
almost  any  known  race.  They  would  not,  it  is  asserted,  lose  by  a comparison  with  the  most  perfect  models 
of  ancient  sculpture.  Their  complexion,  even,  is  little  darker  than  that  of  European* ; but  it  is  visible  only  in 
the  youths,  for  the  tattooing,  practised  over  all  the  South  Sea,  is  earned  here  to  such  a pitch,  that  the  skin  of 
the  adult  becomes  the  mere  canvass  of  a picture.  The  operation  begins  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  but  it  is  not 
till  thirty  or  thirty-five  that  their  person  is  entirely  covered.  The  women  have  handsome  features,  but  their 
gait  is  slouching  and  their  limbs  ill  formed  : they  have  an  air  marked  by  cfiVontery,  and  hold  virtue  in  scarcely 
any  estimation.  The  character  of  these  islanders  displays  the  usual  contrasts  of  savage  life ; in  their  ordinary 
intercourse  they  are  friendly,  open,  and  engaging ; but  they  carry  on  war  with  the  most  deadly  ferocity, 
piercing  the  brain  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  and  eagerly  drinking  his  blood.  The  islands  are  divided  among 
a number  of  independent  chiefs  and  tribes.  The  missionaries  have  made  some  attempts  to  communicate 
Christianity  and  civilisation,  but  hitherto  with  little  success.  The  different  islands  have  received  from  their 
successive  visiters  rather  a perplexing  variety  of  names.  Ohivaboa,  the  largest  of  the  Marquesan  group,  Is 
called  also  Santa  Dominica;  to  which  may  be  added  the  more  frequented  one  of  TabouaU  or  SL  Christina, 
and  Tmtouiva  or  Magdaleua.  The  Washington  group,  besides  its  principal  one,  Nukahiwa,  contains  Ouabouga 
or  Washington,  arid  Ouapon,  called  also  Adams  or  Trevanion. 

6531.  The  Friendly  Islands , a name  which,  notwithstanding  the  examples  of  Hasscl  and 
Balbi,  we  are  unwilling  to  exchange  for  that  of  the  Tonga  Archipelago,  forms  a fine  and 
interesting  group,  considerably  to  the  west  of  Otaheite.  With  a single  exception,  they  pre- 
sent nothing  of  that  lofty  aspect,  or  those  symptoms  of  volcanic  origin,  which  distinguish 
the  large  islands  hitherto  described.  They  consist  of  a basis  of  madrepore,  raised  apparently 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  by  the  well-known  action  of  insects ; and  the  coasts  are 
encircled  by  dangerous  coral  reefs.  The  ground  rises  not  in  general  more  than  20  or  30 
feet  above  the  sea  ; nor  do  the  highest  hills  exceed  100  or  150  feet.  Hence  they  are  not, 
like  the  high  islands,  irrigated  by  copious  streams ; and  the  people  are  in  many  places  obliged 
to  procure  an  inferior  water  from  wells  or  ponds.  Yet  the  6oil  is  almost  throughout  ex- 
ceedingly rich ; and  the  natives  carefully  improve  it,  keeping  their  plantations  in  excellent 
order,  adding  to  the  spontaneous  abundance  of  the  banana  and  the  bread  fruit  by  the  care- 
ful cultivation  of  the  yam  and  other  roots.  These  islands  thus  maintain  a population 
w hich,  though  evidently  overrated  by  Forster  at  200,000,  may  probably  l>e  estimated  in  the 
Tonga  group  at  50,000,  and  in  the  others  at  30,000  or  40,000.  In  the  construction  of  their 
vessels  they  are  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  natives  of  the  South  Sea.  The  double 
canoes,  composed  of  pieces  sewed  together,  are  60  or  70  feet  long,  and  about  5 broad,  and  the 
two  parts,  6 or  7 feet  asunder,  being  united  by  a platform,  render  the  vessel  spacious  and 
commodious  while  it  is  capable  of  navigating  with  safety  even  distant  seas.  The  natives  of 
the  Friendly  Islands  (Jig.  1098.)  are  of  a dark  brown  complexion;  the  men  are  muscular, 

with  broad  shoulders,  and  the  women  are  often 
deficient  in  delicacy  of  form  and  features  ; but 
many  of  both  sexes  present  models  of  almost 
perfect  beauty,  and  their  expression  is  generally 
mild  and  agreeable.  Their  character  has  been 
drawn  in  more  flattering  colours  that  that  of 
almost  any  other  people  of  the  South  Sea.  The 
name  given  by  Captain  Cook  expresses  his  opi- 
nion of  their  disposition.  They  seem  to  pos- 
sess the  amiable  qualities  of  the  Otaheiteans, 
with  a smaller  measure  of  their  faults.  If 
neither  their  honesty  nor  the  virtue  of  their 
females  could  withstand  the  temptations  of 
European  intercourse,  among  themselves  both 
appear  to  be  exemplary ; and  their  domestic 
attachments  arc  warm.  Yet  a more  intimate 
observation  has  discovered  among  them  all  the 
darkest  features  of  savage  life.  An  European 
vessel,  having  fallen  into  their  power,  was  plun- 
dered, and  the  crew  murdered  with  merciless 
cruelty.  Their  wars  are  carried  on  with  the  utmost  ferocity.  They  have  a complicated 
system  of  superstition,  worshipping  upwards  of  300  ealooas , or  deities,  which  preside 
over  the  sky,  the  rain  and  other  elements,  and  assume  often  the  forms  of  serpents, 
lizards,  and  dolphins.  They  believe  also  that  the  British  have  a national  god,  whom 
they  admit  to  be  wiser  and  more  powerful  than  theirs,  from  the  fine  cloth  and  ships 
he  has  taught  them  to  make.  A party  of  missionaries  landed  from  the  ship  Duff  were 
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at  first  well  treated,  and  the  chiefs,  particularly  Finow,  showed  a great  interest  in 
regard  to  European  arts,  and,  among  others,  that  of  writing.  The  natives,  however, 
having  imbibed  the  superstitious  idea  that  a pestilential  disease  which  desolated  the  islands 
owed  its  origin  to  these  strangers,  put  several  to  death ; others  perished  in  civil  wars ; and 
though  a small  party  still  remain,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  material  impression, 
either  in  regard  to  religion  or  civilisation.  The  Friendly  Islands  are  very  numerous: 
including  those  of  all  sizes,  they  are  supposed  not  to  be  fewer  than  150.  The  largest, 
however,  is  not  above  seven  miles  in  length.  The  principal  in  the  Tonga  group  are, 
Tongataboo,  Eooa,  and  Annamooka,  called  by  Tasman,  their  first  discoverer,  Amsterdam, 
Middleburg,  and  Rotterdam.  In  another  group  is  Tofoa,  the  only  mountainous  island, 
containing  a volcano,  which  manifests  some  degree  of  activity.  Lefooga,  the  principal  of 
the  numerous  group  of  the  Hapaee  Islands  was  long  the  residence  of  a chief  who  held 
sway  over  the  others.  Vavaoo,  in  another  cluster,  is  the  second  in  size  of  the  whole  archi- 
pelago, and  one  of  the  most  fruitful. 

6532.  The  Feejee,  Fidschi,  or  Fits  Island*,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  Tonga  group,  are  so  r lowly 
continuous,  that  they  may  properly  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  same  archipelago.  They  were  par- 
tially discovered  first  by  Tasman,  afterwards  by  Cook,  and  have  been  more  fully  observed  by  Bltgh  and  some 
American  vessels ; yet  they  are  still  very  imperfectly  known.  To  this  chiefly  it  seems  owing  that  they  have 
not  excited  equal  interest  with  those  just  described ; for  they  are  considerably  larger,  and  cquallv  fertile  and 
populous.  Paoo,  or  Tacanova,  is  about  fifty  leagues  in  circuit : it  belongs  lo  the  class  of  high  island*,  bring 
traversed  by  mountainous  ndges,  though  several  members  of  the  group  are  low  and  encircled  by  coral  reefs. 
They  abound  in  the  usual  Polynesian  products,  particularly  in  sandal-wood,  which  American  ships  have  begun 
to  carry  off  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  market  of  China.  The  people,  though  not  negro,  are  of  a darker 
complexion  than  those  of  the  Tonga  Islands.  Yet  they  do  not  .i|»pcav  to  raMk  lower  in  arts  and  civilisation  ; 
their  canoes,  their  cloths  and  mats,  arc  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  their  neighbours.  Some  whom  D'Entre- 
casteaux saw  in  Tonga  appeared  to  him  to  have  more  character  and  intelligence  than  the  natives  of  that 
island.  The  deep  ferocity  with  which  they  are  branded  may,  perhaps,  arise  mainly  from  the  light  under  which 
they  have  been  viewed,  and  their  being  known  chiefly  Uirough  the  report  of  their  enemies.  They  are  certainly 
a martial  people.  On  going  to  battle  they  paint  their  faces ; and  having  bored  the  septum  of  the  nose,  stick 
into  it  two  Urge  feathers.  Their  name  is  terrible  to  the  Tonga  Islanders,  with  whom  they  wage  frequent  war. 
They  were  lately  subject  to  Finow,  but  have  made  themselves  independent ; and  the  power  is  now  shared 
among  several  individuals.  Besides  Paoo,  Nawihi,  Lewu,  and  Meywoolla,  are  of  considerable  dimensions. 

6533.  The  yavigators'  Islands  may  also  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Friendly  Archipelago^  of  which 
they  compose  the  north-east  portion.  'They  were  partially  seen  by  Mendana,  then  by  Schouten,  afterwards 
more  fully  by  Roggewein,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Bauman's  Islands,  changed  since  by  Bougainville  to 
Navigators’,  which  does  not  seem  more  applicable  to  these  islanders  than  to  the  other  Polynesians ; yet  the 
name  being  now  established,  M,  Balbi  will,  perhaps,  in  vain  attempt  to  change  it  to  Haraoa.  The  interior  is 
elevated,  and  the  rocks  seem  to  exhibit  marks  of  volcanic  origin  ; but  the  mountains  are  clothed  to  the  summit 
with  lofty  trees,  and  the  wooded  valleys  beneath,  watered  by  numberless  streams  and  nils,  present  an  enchant- 
ing landscape.  These  trees,  bearing  the  usual  nutritious  fruits,  maintain  the  natives  in  plenty,  winch  w 
augmented  by  the  great  number  or  dogs,  poultiyr,  and  hogs,  of  which  last  Pfrousc  purchased  rM(t  from 
two  islands.  The  men  are  of  almost  colossal  height,  and  finely  formed  ; their  complexion  nearly  white, 
though  in  the  adults  completely  concealed  by  tattooing.  In  the  construction  of  their  houses  and  canoes  they 
are  at  least  equal  to  the  other  Polynesians  ; and  their  cloths  are  woven  with  a skill  not  equalled  in  Otahrite. 
Respecting  their  moral  qualities,  the  reports  have  been  very  opposite-  Roggewein  paints  their  friendly  and 
courteous  disposition  in  terms  as  flattering  as  have  been  applied  to  the  roost  engaging  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders ; while  Pt^rouse  represents  them  in  the  darkest  colour*.  He  had,  indeed,  too  good  reason  ; since  a 
party,  composed  of  LanglM,  captain  of  the  Astrolabe,  (.atnanon  the  naturalist,  and  nine  others,  who  had 
landed  on  Maouna,  were  surprised,  massacred,  and  their  bodies  treated  with  the  roost  dreadful  indignity.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  excellent  character  of  the  French  commander,  the  impulses  which  rouse  vindictive  pas- 
sions in  the  savage  breast  are  often  so  mysterious,  that  it  might  be  rash  to  draw  a sweeping  inference  from  this 
catastrophe.  Since  its  occurrence,  however,  these  islands  have  been  rarely  visited.  Pala,  Oyalava,  a ad 
Maouna,  are  the  largest  in  the  group,  ami  may  rank  with  the  most  considerable  In  the  South  Sew. 

653*.  The  Carolines  form  a very  extensive  and  numerous  range,  the  most  western  of  Polynesia,  and  extend- 
ing for  upwards  of  30  degrees,  or  about  9000  miles.  They  lie  north,  while  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands  are 
south,  of  the  equator.  A few  of  them  are  high  and  (leaked,  though  they  do  not  attain  the  alpine  elevation  of 
those  of  Eastern  Polynesia,  being  supposed  not  to  rise  much  above  3000  feet : all  the  others  are  low  and  of 
coral  formation.  They  have  been  among  the  latest  and  most  imperfectly  known  in  the  South  Sea.  They  were 
discovered,  first  In  1686,  by  Francisco  Laseano,  driven  thither  by  a storm  from  the  Ladrones,  who  gave  the 
name  after  Charles  of  Spain.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a considerable  intercourse  between  the  two 
groups ; and  the  shipwreck  of  Captain  Wilson,  in  1783,  made  us  acquainted  with  the  Pelew  Islands.  The 
French  commanders  Freycinet  and  Duperrey  have  recently  made  valuable  observations  on  these  islands. 
In  productions  the)’  resemble  the  rest  of  Polynesia,  except  that  the  bread  fruit  abounds  only  in  tfio  rwstem 
islands ; and  the  hog  is  unknown  unless  in  the  Pelew  group,  where  it  has  been  introduced  by  Euroficans  j so  that 
fish  forms  almost  the  only  animal  food.  They  are  situated  in  a most  tempestuous  ocean,  exposed  to  * intent 
hurricanes,  one  of  which  often  sweeps  away  the  entire  produce  of  an  Bland  ; yet  the  people  are  still  more  at 
home  on  the  waves  than  even  the  red  of  the  South  Sea  islanders.  Besides  drawing  from  them  a copious  sup. 
ply  of  fish,  they  equip  large  barks  with  sails,  and  by  the  aid  only  of  the  *tars  navigate  across  these  stormy  sews 
to  the  1-adrones  There  they  obtain  iron  and  some  European  manufactures,  part  of  which  is  afterwards 
exchanged  with  the  more  easterly  islands  for  bread  fruit  Hogolcu,  Yap,  Oualan  (first  visited  by  Captain 
Duperrey,  and  found  possessed  of  a very  considerable  degree  of  civilisation),  and  Pminipet,  discovered  by  the 
Russians  in  1826,  are  high  islands,  and  the  largest  In  the  archipelago.  The  group  containing  Flew,  la- 
mourrek,  and  Oultmirsk,  though  composed  ouly  of  low  coral  islands,  is  distinguished  by  the  skill  of  the 
natives  in  navigation.  Their  vessels  are  superior  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the  archipelago;  and  it  is  by  them 
chiefly  that  the  communication  with  the  Ladrones  is  maintained,  by  means  of  a small  annual  fleet  which  rvo- 
dexvouaes  at  Lamouraek. 

6535.  Lord  Mnlgrave't  Islands  form  a group  so  closely  adjoining  on  the  east  to  the  Carolines,  that  they  can 
aearrely  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a branch  of  that  great  archipelago.  They  were  first  found  out  by 
Captain*  Marshall  and  Gilbert,  in  a circuitous  vovage  from  Port  Jackson  to  Canton  ; afterwards  more  fully 
examined,  in  1817.  by  Kouebue,  who  discovered  the  important  isles  of  liadack  and  Raiik.  They  cooswt  rd  a 
crowd  of  low  coral  islets,  raised,  like  the  others,  by  a peculiar  process  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  The  iiv 
tenor  ri*cs  into  verdant  hillocks,  but  the  immediate  coast  is  sandy  ; water  is  found  only  in  deep  well*,  and  is 
wanting  m some  islands,  though  others  are  irrigated  by  streamlets.  Hence  no  luxunant  variety  of  vegetation 
is  disphyed,  and  the  chief  dependence  is  upon  the  pandanus,  whose  hill. formed  trees,  yielding  a juicy  in. 
matic  fruit,  are  seen  growing  on  the  moil  arid  shores  The  coco*  nut,  in  scanty  supply,  Is  employed  onlv  for 
ropes  and  sails  The  islands  are  entirely  destitute  of  land  animals  except  rats,  which  are  numerous  and 
•omctimes  eaten  as  food.  They  are  peopled  up  to  the  limited  resources  which  nature  afford*  The  natives  are 
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described  under  more  amiable  colours  than  almost  any  other  in  the  South  Seas,  v.  friendly,  courteous,  and 
amiable ; free  from  the  thievish  propensities  and  dissolute  conduct  which  arc  there  so  general  The  parti. 
cuLars  must  be  counted,  not  by  Islands,  but  by  groups  ; those  of  Hadack  and  Ralik,  discovered  by  the  Russians, 
being  the  most  important  Those  of  Gilbert,  Simpson,  and  Bishop,  farther  to  the  south  and  east,  have  received 
their  names  from  British  discoverers. 

6536.  The  Peleut  Islands  form  a western  branch  of  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  not  materially  differing  in 
character.  They  are  of  moderate  elevation,  well  wooded,  bordered  by  dangerous  coral  reefs.  They  were 
mentioned  near  the  beginning  of  last  century  by  Cantova  and  the  Spanish  missionaries  ; but  they  became 
first  an  object  of  interest  in  Britain,  by  the  shipwreck,  in  1783,  of  Captain  Wilson  in  the  Antelope,  when  he 
was  received,  and  his  wants  supplied,  with  the  most  generous  kindness.  Abba  Thulle,  the  king,  with  an  en- 
lightened desire  to  improve  his  |»eoplo  by  a knowledge  of  the  arts  and  attainments  of  Kurope,  sent  along  with  the 
captain  his  son  the  prince  Lee  Boo,  who  delighted  the  societv  of  the  metropolis  by  the  amiable  and  intelligent 
simplicity  of  his  manners  ; but,  unfortunately,  this  young  prince  was  seized  with  small-pox,  and  died.  Keats, 
from  the  report  of  Wilson,  drew  up  a narrative  of  the  voyage,  in  which  the  Pclew  islanders  are  represented 
under  the  most  pleasing  colours.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  British  navigators  who  since  that  time  have  fre- 

3uented  these  shores,  with  the  view  of  procuring  tripang  and  other  commodities  for  the  Chinese  market,  have 
rawn  a completely  opposite  picture,  representing  these  people  ns  displaying  all  the  bad  qualities  incident  to 
savage  life;  and  this  agrees  with  the  early  report  of  Cantova.  Man  in  this  social  stage  appears  very  variously, 
according  to  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  is  seen.  Even  Wilson  witnessed  an  inhuman  massacre  of  prisoners 
taken  in  battle.  Cantova  probably  heard  them  described  by  tribes  with  whom  they  waged  war  ; and  the 
modem  navigators  may  not  nave  always  acted  in  a manner  calculated  to  developc  a friendly  disposition.  They 
have  certainly  added  very  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  group,  of  w hich  BabcLthu-up,  Coror.  Emungs,  and 
PeUdew  are  the  principal  The  small  island  of  Oroolong  was  presented  by  Abba  Thulle  to  the  British,  but 
has  not  been  occupied. 

6537.  The  Lad  rune  or  Marianne  Islands  form  an  early  known  and  celebrated  group,  almost  immediately 
north  of  the  Carolines.  It  was  discovered  bv  Magellan  in  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  1512.  Me 
gave  it  the  name  of  I jOS  Ladrones,  from  the  thievish  propensities  of  the  natives ; but  the  Spaniards,  who, 
finding  it  in  their  way  from  Mexico  to  the  Philippines,  formed  a settlement  there,  substituted  the  name  of  the 
Mariannes,  in  honour  of  their  reigning  queen.  Most  of  the  early  circumnavigators,  Cavendish,  Dampier, 
Anson,  as  they  began  by  proceeding  to  a high  latitude  along  the  American  coast,  when  they  came  to  cross  the 
Pacific,  found  those  islands  in  their  way;  while  Cook  and  his  successors,  seeking  discoveries  in  a different 
direction,  passed  direct  from  the  Friendly  Islands  into  Australasia;  but  several  late  French  and  Russian 
expeditions  have  taken  the  route  of  the  Mariannes.  By  some  navigators,  and  particularly  by  Ans<m,  they 
were  celebrated  as  completely  a paradise ; and  though  this  impression  was  evidently  much  heightened  by 
the  previous  long  and  exnausting  voyages,  they  seem  really  to  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  favoured 
Polynesian  groups.  They  are  troderalely  elevated  ; but  the  mountain!  in  the  centre  do  not  rise  much  above 
20(4)  feet,  and  from  them  the  surface  descends  by  terraces  to  the  shore,  which,  like  others  in  these  seas,  is 
begirt  with  dangerous  coral  reefs.  It  is  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  rich  vegetation  peculiar  to  these 
climates  ; and  though  Europeans  at  first  found  the  islands  destitute  of  any  useful  quadruped,  the  Spaniards 
have  introduced  witn  success  not  only  those  of  Europe,  hut  theguanaco  from  Peru,  and  the  deer  from  (he  Phi. 
lippineo.  The  natives  in  the  three  principal  islands,  estimated,  on  the  discovery,  at  40,000,  were  a remarkable 
people,  who  had,  in  some  respects,  made  greater  progress  in  the  arts  than  the  other  South  Sea  islanders. 
They  were,  indeed,  very  inferior  to  the  Otaheitoans  in  clothing,  the  men  being  almost  naked,  and  the  women 
wearing  only  a small  apron  ; and  their  household  furniture,  though  neat,  was  very  limited : but  their  agricul- 
ture and  canoe-building  were  fully  equal;  and  they  had  the  remarkable  superiority  of  possessing  a rude 
species  of  coin,  and  of  having  erected  spacious  structures  dedicated  seemingly  to  religious  purposes.  Thise 
were  comjiosed  of  an  inner  and  outer  range  of  pvramidal  columns,  crowned  by  a semicircular  dome ; the 
whole  composed  of  sand  and  stone,  cemented  together  and  covered  with  gypsum.  Civilisation  was  also  indi- 
cated by  the  high  rank  held  by  the  female  sex,  who  were  exempted  not  only  from  oppressive  labour,  but  from 
the  degradation  connected  with  the  practice  of  polygamy.  The  wife,  if  slighted,  could  return  to  her  jiarcnt*, 
carrying  with  her  the  whole  of  the  household  goods;  while,  if  she  herself  proved  unfaithful,  the  huslvind 
might  indeed  kill  her  seducer,  but  was  obliged  to  send  her  home  uninjured.  When  the  Spaniards,  in  1678. 
formed  an  establishment  in  these  islands  as  a place  of  refreshment  for  the  Manilla  galleon,  they  endeavoured 
as  usual,  to  impose  their  sway  and  their  religion  on  the  natives,  who  strenuously  resisted  both:  and  in 
the  struggle  the  greater  part  of  them  were  exterminated.  A few  found  refuge  in  the  Carolines  ; others  fell 
victims  to  pestilential  diseases;  and  the  small  remnant  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  their  conquerors. 
Tinian,  so  celebrated  by  Anson,  is  overgrown  with  forests,  amid  which  the  ruins  of  its  spacious  edifice*  can 
with  difficulty  be  traced.  The  population  of  the  three  principal  islands  was  found,  in  1816,  to  consist  of  only 
5389  individuals,  composed  chiefly  of  Spaniards,  Tag  a la*  from  Manilla,  and  Indians  from  Peru.  Agrigan,  the 
capital,  in  the  island  of  Guam,  contained  3115  of  this  number. 
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6538.  To  complete  the  description  of  the  detached  and  insular  portions  of  the  globe,  there 
remain  still  a considerable  number  of  large  island s,  situated  in  the  stormy  seas  by  which  the 
two  poles  arc  encircled.  Although  these  regions  be  dreary,  desolate,  and  almost  uninhabited, 
they  present  features  which  strongly  attract  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  mankind,  and  have 
induced  many  daring  adventurers  to  explore  and  navigate  these  remote  coasts  and  seas. 

Sect.  I.  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

6539.  The  Polar  Islands  are  situated  partly  in  the  seas  round  the  North,  partly  in  those 
round  the  South  Pole.  The  former,  lying  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  arc  by  much  the  most 
numerous  and  extensive.  Commencing  from  the  eastward,  we  find  Nova  Zcmbla,  reaching 
northward  from  the  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia ; Spitsbergen,  called  sometimes  East 
Greenland,  the  most  northern  land  yet  visited ; West  Greenland,  a mass  of  territory  possessing 
almost  the  magnitude  of  a continent,  and  long  supposed  to  be  part  of  America,  from  which* 
however,  it  now  proves  to  he  entirely  disjoined  ; lastly,  the  range  of  the  Georgian  Islands, 
discovered  by  Captain  Parry,  of  which  the  principal  are  Cornwallis,  Bathurst,  Melville,  and 
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Banks’s  Land,  the  boundaries  of  which  last  are  yet  unknown.  In  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  on 
the  contrary,  where  a new  continent  was  long  sought  and  expected,  no  extensive  body  of 
land  1ms  yet  been  discovered  ; but  there  are  some  considerable  islands,  or  groups,  particu- 
larly New  Georgia,  New  South  Shetland,  and  the  New  Orkneys.  All  these  tracts  are  either 
insular,  or  broken  by  deep  bays  and  sounds,  formed,  probably,  by  the  violent  storms  and 
currents  which  beat  continually  against  their  shores,  and  which  are  supposed,  in  many  cases, 
to  penetrate  entirely  across  the  most  solid  masses  of  land.  The  aspect  of  these  regions  is 
usually  mountainous,  presenting  long  and  bold  promontories  to  the  stormy  seas  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  and  often  also  enclosing  spacious  and  secure  harbours. 

6540.  The  air  and  elements,  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  only  accessaries,  form 
here  the  leading  objects,  giving  their  gloomy  stamp  to  the  whole  region.  Snow  fall* 
occasionally  in  the  very  heart  of  summer,  and  before  the  end  of  autumn  it  begins  to  descend 
in  a continued  succession  of  showers,  till  every  object  is  buried  beneath  it,  and  nature 
exhibits  only  a monotonous  surface  of  dazzling  white,  which  remains,  according  to  the 
latitude,  for  six,  seven,  or  eight  months.  At  the  same  early  period  ice  begins  to 
bind,  first  the  streams  and  freshwater  lakes,  then  the  enclosed  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea, 
till  at  length  it  fixes  its  chains  even  upon  the  broad  surface  of  the  ocean.  In  June  and 
July,  indeed,  when  the  sun  becomes  vertical,  and  constantly  above  the  horizon,  the  icy  masses 
dissolve,  and  burst  asunder  often  with  a tremendous  crash ; but  some  portions,  more  firmly 
consolidated  than  the  rest,  remain  unmelted,  and  produce  remarkable  phenomena.  In 
particular  situations  on  the  coast,  the  ice  of  successive  years  is  piled  into  glaciers,  which 
rise  often  to  a great  height,  till,  their  foundation  being  undermined  by  the  waves  they  descend 
into  the  water,  and  are  carried  out  by  wind  and  tide  into  the  open  tea : there  they  form  to 
the  mariner  a bright  and  fearful  spectacle  [Jig.  1099.),  reflecting  the  rays  of  light  in  varied 

and  beautiful  tints  hut  threatening  by  their 
contact  to  dash  his  vessel  to  pieces.  Some- 
times they  are  borne  by  winds  and  currents 
to  a great  distance,  and  even  into  lower  lati- 
tudes where  they  appal  the  navigator  sail- 
ing through  the  temperate  seas.  In  other 
cases,  portions  of  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
sea,  remaining  firm  while  all  around  them 
is  melted,  become  fields  or  Jloes,  which  float 
through  the  deep,  and,  being  often  driven 
by  the  tempest  with  terrific  violence,  cause 
instant  destruction  to  the  stoutest  vessel. 

6541.  The  privation  of  light  forms  a sin- 
gular and  gloomy  circumstance  in  the  arctic 
abodes.  For  two,  three,  or  four  months,  the  sun  never  appears  above  the  horizon  ; one 
continued  night  reigns.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  objects  to  cheer  this  lengthened  gloom, 
and  to  give  a bright  and  even  fairy  splendour  to  the  polar  sky.  The  moon  and  stars 
shine  through  the  clear  frosty  air  with  peculiar  brightness ; haloes  and  other  luminous 
meteors  are  more  frequent  and  more  vivid  than  in  lower  latitudes ; and,  above  all,  the 
aurora  borealis  fills  the  arctic  atmosphere  with  its  coruscations  of  playful  light.  The  long 
day  of  summer,  during  which  the  sun  never  sets,  can  scarcely  be  named  as  a compensation 
for  the  wintry  gloom  ; yet,  during  a period  of  spring  and  autumn,  when  it  wheels  a perpetual 
circle  immediately  above  the  horizon,  it  paints  the  skies  with  hues  more  brilliant  and  varied 
than  those  which  adorn  tliose  of  any  other  climate. 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Geography. 

6542.  The  Polar  regions  arc  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  those  production*  which 
come  under  the  head  of  natural  history.  The  few  which  arc  found  there  are  common  to  them  with  the 
continental  countries,  already  described,  that  are  situated  in  very  high  latitudes, — Sweden,  European  ItusHs, 
Siberia,  the  northerly  regions  of  America,  and  the  most  southern  parts  of  that  continent 

Sect.  III.  Historical  Geography. 

6543.  These  regions  were  discovered  much  later  than  any  other,  and  were,  indeed,  till  a 
very  recent  era,  entirely  unknown.  The  only  ancient  navigator  that  appears  to  have 
turned  his  efforts  in  this  direction,  was  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  who  steered  his  daring  sail 
towards  the  extreme  northern  boundaries  of  the  earth.  But  when  he  reached  Thule,  which 
we  conceive  to  be  Shetland,  the  dreary  aspect  of  nature,  the  gloomy  mists  in  which  he  was 
involved,  and  the  sinister  reports  of  the  natives,  led  him  to  Indicve  that  be  had  approached 
as  near  as  mortal  could  to  that  formidable  limit.  Some  learned  moderns  have  imagined 
Thule  to  be  Iceland,  but,  as  we  apprehend,  without  any  good  foundation. 

6544.  During  the  middle  ages , the  Danes  and  Swedes,  under  the  terrible  appellation  of 
Northmen,  undertook,  on  a great  scale,  distant  voyages,  and  filled  with  their  fleets  all  the 
seas  of  Europe.  Their  object,  however,  was  not  discovery,  but  first  plunder,  and  then  con- 
quest ; and  their  direction  w as  towards  the  rich  and  smiling  regions  of  the  south,  not  to  shores 
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still  more  bleak  and  dreary  than  their  own.  In  861,  however,  Nododd,  a pirate,  discovered 
Iceland,  whither  a colony,  composed  of  exiled  Norwegian  chieftains,  was  soon  after  sent. 
These  remote  settlements  became  even  seats  of  science,  affording  a refuge  to  learned  men 
amid  the  distracted  state  of  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages.  Colonies  from  Iceland  settled 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Several  citizens  of  Venice,  during  the  flourishing  era  of  that 
republic,  particularly  Zeno  and  Quirini,  appear  to  have  penetrated  into  the  north  seas,  where 
they  encountered  severe  shipwrecks ; but  they  did  not  materially  extend  the  range  of 
knowledge  in  that  direction. 

6545.  The  discovery  of  the  East  and  West  Indies , which  took  place  in  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  the  event  which  chiefly  impelled  modern  nations  into  the  career  of 
northern  discovery.  It  might  at  first  view  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have  produced  an 
opposite  effect,  and  that  the  brilliant  field  thus  opened  might  have  diverted  the  attention  from 
so  forbidding  a sphere.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  continents  of  Africa  and  America 
were  so  interposed,  os  to  render  it  impossible  for  Europeans  to  sail  to  the  East  Indies  unless 
by  very  circuitous  southward  routes.  But  if  a passage  could  have  been  discovered  along 
the  north  of  Asia  or  America,  it  would,  in  a most  remarkable  degree,  have  facilitated  the 
intercourse  with  those  remote  and  opulent  regions.  The  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  was 
then  at  its  height ; the  British  merchants  fitted  out  successive  expeditions,  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  illustrious  naval  commanders,  encountered  the  most  formidable  dangers  in 
unknown  and  tempestuous  seas,  in  fruitless  efforts  to  attain  this  important  object.  The 
first  attempt,  under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  to  follow  a north-easterly  route  along  the  coast 
of  Asia,  met  with  the  most  disastrous  issue.  Being  obliged  to  winter  on  the  coast  of 
Lapland,  the  whole  crew  were  frozen  to  death.  This  did  not  deter  from  subsequent  ex- 
peditions, under  Hudson,  Burroughs,  and  others;  and  by  the  Dutch,  under  Barentz  ; but 
none  of  these  were  able  to  reach  far  beyond  Nova  Zembla.  Contemporaneous  with  these 
voyages  were  others  still  more  frequent,  having  in  view  to  pass  along  the  northern  coast  of 
America,  which  it  was  long  hoped  might  terminate  at  a lower  latitude  than  it  actually  does. 
Frobisher  first  in  this  direction  undertook  three  voyages,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not 
penetrate  beyond  the  passages  leading  into  Hudson’s  Bay.  Davis  afterwards  conducted 
an  equal  number,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  straits  which  bear  his  name, 
opening  into  the  spacious  inland  sea  which  has  since  been  so  much  frequented.  Others 
followed ; and  Hudson,  in  discovering  the  bay  named  after  him,  found  a disastrous  ter- 
mination to  his  career.  But  the  most  important  of  these  expeditions,  in  the  present  view, 
was  that  of  Baffin,  who,  in  1616,  performed  the  circuit  of  the  wide  expanse  called  Baffin’s 
Bay,  though  he  did  not  discover  the  passage  thence  into  the  Polar  Sea.  Meantime  the  daring 
spirit  of  British  mariners  had  conceived  the  design  of  reaching  India  by  a very  different 
course, — by  steering  direct  for  the  pole  itself,  and  thence  downwards  upon  the  eastern  seas  ; 
the  shortest  of  all  routes,  if,  as  was  asserted,  it  was  not  closed  by  barriers  of  ice  and  perpetual 
snow.  Hudson,  Baffin,  and  Fotherhy  distinguished  themselves  in  this  bold  attempt;  but 
they  were  not  able  to  reach  nearer  than  ten  degrees  from  the  Pole.  They  made,  however, 
the  discovery  of  Spitzbergen,  or  East  Greenland,  of  some  smaller  islands,  and  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  West  Greenland. 

6546.  These  voyages,  though  they  failed  entirely  as  to  their  immediate  object,  led  to  an 
important  result,  the  establishment  of  the  northern  whale  fishery , which  has  become  a con- 
siderable branch  of  modern  industry.  It  was  for  some  time  almost  monopolised  by  the  Dutch, 
who  had  even  formed  a large  establishment  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen  ; but  circumstances  have 
now  thrown  it  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Britain.  The  observations  made  during  the 
annual  voyages,  undertaken  for  this  purpose,  ably  collected  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  various  striking  phenomena  which  nature  presents  on  the  se&s  and  shores  of 
the  arctic  world. 

6547.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe , the  Antarctic  Circle  encloses  a region  of  pre- 
cisely similar  character,  which  remained  to  a still  later  period  entirely  unknown.  The 
extended  sphere  of  modem  navigation,  however,  has  brought  it  also  at  last  within  the  range 
of  discovery.  An  extraordinary  interest  was,  for  a considerable  time,  excited  by  the  belief 
that,  in  this  distant  region  there  lay  a great  southern  continent,  supposed  by  some  to  equal 
in  extent  and  fruitfulness  any  of  those  already  known.  Captain  Cook’s  second  voyage  was 
fitted  out  amid  the  most  flattering  anticipations  of  such  a discovery.  But  though  that  great 
navigator  made  some  very  important  observations  on  the  large  islands  composing  Australasia, 
be  ascertained  the  fact  that  in  any  temperate  or  even  habitable  latitude  no  such  continent 
existed.  The  extreme  intensity  of  cold  was  even  found  to  commence  at  a much  lower 
latitude  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Several  considerable  islands  have  recently  been 
discovered,  though  almost  beyond  the  range  of  life  or  cultivation.  In  these  seas,  also,  room 
has  been  found  for  the  establishment  of  a whale  fishery,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great 
distance,  is  carried  on  with  considerable  advantage. 

6548.  The  hope  of  a north~uvst  passage , after  sinking  nearly  into  oblivion,  was  revived  in  the 
present  age  witli  undiminished  ardour,  and  prosecuted  with  signal  displays  of  naval  enter- 
prise and  talent.  The  efforts  and  sufferings  of  Ross,  Parry,  and  Franklin  have  not,  indeed. 
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fulfilled  the  hopes  with  which  these  navigators  were  sent  out,  but  proved,  rather,  that  such 
efforts  must  be  finally  given  up.  They  have,  however,  made  important  geographical  di» 
coverics,  delineating  the  northern  outline  of  America,  before  most  erroneously  laid  down, 
and  exhibiting  large  islands  lying  in  the  Polar  Sea,  to  the  north  of  that  continent. 


Sect.  IV.  Political  Geography. 

6549.  The  few  tribes  which  occupy  these  desolate  coarts  are  scarcely  united  In  any  fortn  of  political  soaety. 
The  little  that  occurs  to  be  said  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  their  civil  and  social  rtate. 

Sect.  V.  Productive  Industry. 

6550.  The  produce  of  the  arctic  world  is  of  a very  peculiar  nature.  A territory  thus 
buried  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  ice  and  snow,  with  only  a transient  and  imper- 
fect vegetation,  and  where  the  few  animals  that  appear  during  the  summer  gleam  take  an 
early  flight  into  milder  climes,  might  at  first  view  seem  incapable  of  yielding  any  thing 
that  can  minister  to  the  use  or  comfort  of  civilised  man.  But  while  the  land  is  thus  dreary 
and  barren,  the  sea  and  its  shores  teem  with  an  inexhaustible  profusion  of  life.  The  finny 
tribes,  which,  feeding  on  each  other,  do  not  require  any  vegetable  support,  exist  here 
in  greater  multitudes,  and  of  larger  dimensions,  than  any  other  animals,  either  in  the 
temperate  or  tropical  climates.  Provident  nature  has,  in  particular,  fenced  them  against 
the  extreme  intensity  of  the  cold  by  a thick  coating,  of  a coarse  hut  rich  oleaginous  na- 
ture, termed  blubber , the  oil  extracted  from  which  is  subservient  to  the  most  important 
economical  purposes.  Tlte  substance  called  tvhalebone , being  peculiarly  strong  and  elastic, 
affords  a material  of  several  manufactures. 
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6551.  The  seal,  the  walrus,  and  several  other  amphibious  animals,  are  invested  with  the  peculiar  crating 
abovp  described ; but  by  far  the  greatest  abundance  of  it  is  found  in  the  whale.  The  BaUrna  mptUectus,  or 
reat  Greenland  whale,  is  the  most  powerful  of  animals  ; and  to  attack  and  slay  him  is  one  of  the  boldcwt  of 
uman  enterprises;  yet  it  is  undertaken  with  alacrity  by  our  hardy  tars.  For  this  purpose,  fleets  of  Urge 
ships,  well  equipped  with  boats,  lines,  harpoons,  and  s|>ears,  are  annually  sent  into  the  northern  sea*  There, 
each  vessel,  with  all  its  boats,  U constantly  on  the  watch  ; and  when  the  alarm  is  given  of  a wh»le  being 
descried,  all  fly  to  the  onset  'Hie  first  object  is  to  strike  into  the  animal  the  sharp  instrument  calU-n  the  har. 
poon,  which  has  a long  line  attached  to  it  When  the  whale  feels  himself  struck,  he  usually  plunge*  deep 
info  the  water,  and  runs  on  to  a great  distance  under  it  The  line  must  then  be  freely  let  ofT,  otherwise*  he 
will  drag  the  boat  and  crew  under  water  after  him.  If  it  is  entangled  or  exhausted,  it  must  instantly  be  cut ; 
and  then  the  whale,  line,  and  harpoon  are  all  lost  After  a certain  interval,  the  animal  is  obliged  to  c.iroe  to 
the  surface,  in  order  to  respire.  The  boats  then  crowd  around  him,  and  the  sailors  i»ieree  him  with  Unco, 
till  he  is  completely  exhausted,  and,  after  another  short  descent,  and  some  violent  cor.ruUivc  movements  he 
expires.  The  carcase,  being  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  \s  flensed,  or  the  bluliber  cut  away,  and  stowed 
in  ca-ks ; when,  the  whalebone  being  also  extracted,  the  refuse  i*  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Great 
dangers  are  encountered  in  this  trade,  partly  from  the  whale,  one  lash  of  whose  tail  has  been  known  to  throw 
a boat  in  the  air,  and  almost  cut  it  in  two ; and  from  the  fields  and  mountains  of  ice,  which,  when  impelled 
violently  by  th*  wind,  reduce  the  stoutest  vessel  in  a few  minutes  to  a complete  wreck,  when  the  crew  are 
obliged  ’to  seek  safety  on  its  froien  surface.  Not  unflrequently,  too,  about  the  close  of  the  season,  a ship  is 
completely  imprisoned  in  ice,  and  the  sailors  are  compelled  to  abandon  her,  and  seek,  in  boats,  or  over  the  lee, 
for  another  ship  or  the  nearest  land.  The  Dutch  estimated  that,  on  an  average,  four  vessels  in  the  hundred 
annually  perished.  The  British  loss  has  been  generally  still  more  severe,  especially  since  the  fishery  wj» 
chiefly  carried  on  in  l>avi*  Straits.  In  1819,  there  were  lost  ten  ships  out  of  slxty.three ; in  1*21,  eleven  out  of 
seventy-nine;  and,  in  1822,  seven  out  of  sixty.  In  1829,  the  loss  was  only  four  out  of  eighty-nine  ; but  the 
year  1830  was  the  mod  disastrous  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  British  fishery : out  of  ninety-one  *hi|»  sent 
out,  nineteen  were  entirely  wrecked,  and  most  of  the  others  severely  shattered.  One  single  mas*  of  ice  was 
impelled  by  the  tempest  with  such  violence,  that,  by  its  shock,  four  of  the  finest  vessels,  strongly  built  and 
completely  equipped,  were,  In  a quarter  of  an  hour,  converted  iuto  floating  fragments.  Fortunately  these 
dreadful  wrecks  took  place  without  the  loss  of  a single  life. 

6551  The  commercial  products  of  this  fishery  are  considerable.  According  to  tables  published  by  the  Dutch, 
in  the  course  of  107  rears,  ending  with  1778,  thev  sent  out  14,167  shijis,  which  took  57,590  w hales,  the  prmiutc- 
of  which,  in  oil  and  bone,  was  IS, 611,292/.,  or  17j,000/.  annually.  The  British  fishery,  during  its  most  pros- 
perous jicriod,  very  much  exceeded  this  amount  In  the  five  year*  ending  1818,  it  yielded  an  average  of 
6H.910  tuns  of  oil  and  5420  tons  of  whalebone  ; which,  as  the  oil  was  then  valued  at  96L  10s.,  and  the  bo«.e  at 
90/.,  formed  an  amount  of  2,834, 1 10/.,  or  566,822/.  per  annum.  In  the  peculiarly  fortunate  year  of  1614,  it 
exceeded  700,000/.  Since  that  time,  the  use  of  gas,  and  the  substitution  or  rape  and  other  oil*  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  has  considerably  reduced  the  demand  and  consequent  production.  In  the  year  1829,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  Latest  average  one,  it  was 

10,672  tuns  ef  oil,  at  25 i.  - - 266,800 

807 i tons  of  whalebone,  at  180/.  109,330 
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It  may  be  observed,  that  the  price  of  whalebone  has  nearly  doubled  since  1818,  the  demand  for  it  con- 
tinuing the  same,  while  the  supply.  In  consequence  of  the  diminished  consumption  of  oil,  has  bren  greatly 
reduced.  Generally  speaking,  the  fishery  it,  for  the  proprietors,  a \ery  speculative  and  adventurous  tnutr: 
according  to  the  *kill  of  the  officers,  ot  to  mere  accident,  a ship  may  return  dean,  ox  empty  ; or  it  may  Urn  g 
home  a cargo  worth  500ft/.  or  6UU0/. : an  instance  has  occurred  in  which  the  value  amounted  to  ll.u  (V.  The 
shipwrecks,  which  are  so  frequent,  involve  at  once  the  failure  of  a cargo  and  the  entire  loss  of  a vessel  woith 
GOOft/  or  HOP/  The  los*  sustained  by  the  wrecks  in  1830  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  140,C<)0t 
6553  The  southern  whale-fishery  has  of  late  risen  to  a considerable  and  increasing  importance.  The  object 
of  pursuit  here  is  the  specie*  »f  whale  called  cachalot,  which,  compared  with  the  myrtirctus,  yields  a much 
smaller  quantity  of  oil ; but  this,  being  mixed  with  spermaceti,  is  greatly  sui«erior  m value  This  animal, 
also,  under  certain  circumstance*,  voids  the  peculiar  substance  called  ambergris.  The  following  table,  Horn 
Mr.  M'Culloch’s  Dictionary,  show*  the  extent  of  this  trade  in  1831 : — 
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Sect.  VI.  Civil  and  Social  State* 

6554.  Human  society-,  in  thli  bleak  extremity  of  the  earth,  exist*  in  the  rudest  form,  and  on  the  most  limited 
icale.  The  ungrateful  soil  refuse*  to  man  any  support : but  the  huge  amphibia,  particularly  the  seal  and  the 
walrus,  with  which  the  shores  are  crowded,  being  attacked  with  a skill  and  diligence  prompted  by  necessity, 
yield  a precarious  yet  not  scanty  subsistence.  All  the  arctic  regions  are  peopled  by  that  peculiar  rare  called 
Esquimaux,  whom  we  have  already  described,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Parry,  in  our  survey  of  the  north- 
erly coasts  of  America.  The  greater  number  of  them,  not  belonging  to  America,  are  found  on  that  extensive 
mass  of  laud  called  West  Greenland.  The  dominion  of  this  region  is  claimed  by  Denmark,  which  maintains 
along  the  shore  a few  scattered  settlements,  occupied  each  by  a handful  of  Danes,  who  often  intermarry  with 
the  natives.  They  employ  themselves  in  capturing  the  seal,  and  in  exchanging  with  the  people  some 
European  goods  for  skins,  blubber,  feathers,  and  the  tusks  of  the  narwaL  A vessel  comes  annually  from  the 
mother  country,  bringing  provisions  and  the  materials  of  trade,  and  receiving  the  above  article*.  A few 
missionaries,  chiefly  Moravian,  have  employed  their  pious  labours  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives;  but  their 
success  has  been  limited. 


Sect.  VII.  Local  Geography . 

6555.  The  local  details  of  the  arctic  regions  arc  extensive  and  scattered,  but  do  not  present  many  pecu- 
liarities which  will  require  long  to  detain  our  attention.  Wc  shall  begin  with  the  Georgian  Islands,  discovered 
by  Captain  Parry  in  the  sea  to  the  north  of  America. 

6556  Meitilic  Island , the  most  westerly  of  these,  upwards  of  100  miles  both  in  length  and  breadth,  and  in 
latitude  75°  N.,  is  memorable  as  containing  the  spot  where  Captain  Parry  spent  two  years,  and  braved  with 
success  the  extremest  rigour  of  an  arctic  winter.  The  sun  disappeared  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  was 
not  seen  till  the  3d  of  February  following.  During  this  interval,  land  and  sea  were  alike  covered  with  a 
monotonous  surface  of  snow,  and  the  thermometer  averaged  about  00°  below  the  freezing  point  Yet  the 
English  officers,  when  duly  clothed,  and  w hen  there  was  no  drift,  were  able  to  walk  in  the  open  air  for  two  or 
three  hours  a day : and,  by  judicious  precautions,  their  health  and  that  of  the  seamen  was  perfectly  preserved. 
In  May  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  and  in  June  it  covers  the  country  with  pools  { but  it  is  not  till  August  that 
the  sea  becomes  open  ; and,  before  October,  winter  has  again  commenced.  No  inhabitants  were  found  here, 
or  on  any  of  this  range  of  islands.  The  only  animals  which  appeared  during  the  winter  were  a pack  of  hungry 
wolves,  which  hovered  round  the  British  vessels  in  hope  of  plunder;  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  May  that 
the  hunters  met  with  some  ptarmigans,  and  saw  the  footsteps  of  deer.  Vegetable  productions  were  few  and 
short  lived. 

6557.  A succession  of  islands  extend  eastward  from  the  one  now  described  ; first  the  small  one  of  Rvnm 
Martin,  then  that  of  Bathurst,  almost  equal  to  Melville  ; and  next  Cornwallis,  also  of  considerable  size.  Only 
the  southern  coasts  were  seen  by  Captain  Parry,  as  he  sailed  along , and  their  aspect  appears  closely  to  resemble 
Melville  Island.  Cornwallis  is  separated  by  Wellington  Channel  from  an  extensive  coast,  which  received 
the  name  of  North  Devon,  and  reaches  to  the  shores  of  Baffin’s  flay  ; but  whether  it  forms  a continuous  tract 
with  Greenland,  or  is  composed  of  one  or  more  islands,  remains  vet  to  be  discovered.  The  coasts  opposite  to 
those  now  described,  which  appeared  to  Captain  Parry  to  be  insular,  have  been  discovered  by  Captain  Ross 
to  form  part  of  the  continent  or  America. 

6558.  Greenland,  long  supposed  to  he  part  of  America,  till  Captain  Parry  ascertained  its  complete  disjunc- 
tion, forms  the  largest  known  extent  of  land  not  belonging  to  the  four  continents.  From  Cape  Farewell, 
in  lat.  6ti°,  it  stretches  northward  for  the  ascertained  length  of  19  degrees,  with  an  indefinite  extent  beyond  : 
while  the  general  breadth  is  about  35  degrees  of  longitude.  It  remains  uncertain,  indeed,  whether  several 
of  the  deep  inlets  which  indent  the  coast,  may  not  penetrate  entirely  across  ; yet  they  would  thus  very  slightly 
break  the  vast  continuity  of  land.  But  this  wide  region  is,  of  all  others,  least  valuable  to  man,  producing 
scarcely  anything  which  can  minister  to  his  comfort,  or  even  existence.  Its  aspect  is,  throughout,  nt 
that  dreary  character  described  as  belonging  to  the  arctic  world.  It  is  claimed  by  Denmark,  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  has  formed  along  its  western  coast  several  small  settlements,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are,  in  the  southern  part,  Julianthaab,  Statenhuk,  Godthaab,  and  New  Hernhut,  the  seat  of  the  mis- 
sionaries; in  the  northern,  Egedesminde,  Umanak,  Opcrniwick.  Farther  north  still,  Captain  Ross  discovered 
a district  which  he  named  the  Arctic  Highlands.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  never  before  seen  an  European, 
were  seized  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  especially  at  the  ships,  which  they  at  first  imagined  to  be  huge 
birds  with  wings.  They  were  found  to  differ  from  the  other  Esquimaux  in  being  destitute  of  boats ; for 
though  murh  of  their  food  is  drawn  from  the  sea,  they  obtain  it  by  merely  walking  over  the  frozen  surface. 
They  have  the  advantage,  however,  of  possessing  iron,  from  which  they  frame  instruments  much  more  powerful 
than"  those  made  of  bone  by  others  of  their  race.  They  differ  greatly  from  them  also  in  having  a king,  who 
is  beloved,  and  to  whom  they  pay  a tribute  of  seals,  train  oil,  and  fish.  The  cliffs  on  their  coast  present  the 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  red  snow,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  has  excited  much  controversy  among 
the  learned  In  Europe. 

6559.  7'hc  eastern  coast,  extending  southward  from  Iceland  to  Cape  Farewell,  has  excited  a remarkable 
Interest  in  consequence  of  having  been  believed  to  be  the  scat  of  early  colonies  from  that  island,  described  as 
once  having  been  in  a flourishing  state.  But  vast  fields  of  ice,  it  is  said,  coining  down  upon  this  coast,  shut  it 
out  from  the  civilised  world,  and  the  colony,  it  is  feared,  perished  from  the  want  of  supplies.  Several  expe- 
ditions were  sent  by  the  Danish  government  to  discover  u lost  Greenland,”  a*  it  is  called,  nut  without  success. 
Several  Danish  writers,  indeed,  now  maintain  that  these  colonics  were  not  on  the  eastern  but  on  the  western 
coast ; but  this  supposition  does  not  appear  to  us  consistent  with  the  distances  and  positions,  as  given  by 
Torfeu*  and  the  Icelandic  sagas.  To  the  north  of  Iceland,  however,  a range  of  coast,  400  miles  in  length,  be- 
tween 68°  and  75°.  was  lately  surveyed  by  Mr.  Scoresby  and  Captain  Clavering.  The  most  remarkable  jwirt 
was  called  the  Liverpool  Coast,  along  which  rises  a mountain  chain  3UU0  or  MW  feet  high,  forming  precipitous 
cliffs,  which  terminate  in  numberless  peaks,  cone*,  and  pyramids.  Like  other  arctic  shores,  it  is  penetrated 
by  very  deep  inlets,  particularly  one  called  Seoresby’s  Sound,  a branch  from  which  is  supposed  to  convert  the 
Liverpool  Coast  into  an  island.  The  tract  on  the  opposite  side  was  called  Jameson's  Land,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Cape  Hooker,  and  beyond  which  another  sound  branched  off",  which  appeared  likely  to  render  it 
also  insular.  This  inlet  appeared  stretching  into  the  interior  without  any  apparent  termination  ; and  there 
is  some  room  to  conjecture  that  it  may  communicate  with  Jacob’s  Bight  on  the  western  coast,  which  Sir 
Charles  Giesecke  traced  to  the  height  of  150  miles.  No  natives  were  seen ; but  there  appeared  every  where 
marks  of  recent  inhabitation,  and  even  small  villages,  composed  of  subterraneous  winter  abodes.  Captain 
Clavering  afterwards  surveyed  a port  of  the  coast  lying  farther  to  the  northward.  He  found  it  bold,  moun- 
tainous, and  deeply  indented  witn  bays  ; but  its  aspect  was  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  Yet,  on 
landing  upon  an  inlet  named  after  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  met  a party  of  natives  bearing  all  the  general  cha- 
racters of  the  F-squitnaux  race,  and  who,  by  their  extreme  alarm  and  surprise,  showed  that  they  had  never 
before  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  coast  was  traced  as  high  aa  75°,  and  was  seen  extending  still  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

6560.  Spitsbergen,  called  often  East  Greenland , is  a large  island  in  the  Atctic  Sea,  lying  about  600  miles  east 
of  that  now  described.  It  is  about  300  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  400  from  cast  to  west,  and  reaches 
beyond  80°  N.  lat  It  Is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  broken  bv  deep  bays  and  sounds,  which,  on  the  eastern 
side,  convert  two  large  portions  into  islands,  called  Edge  and  Seland.  Its  cliflfo,  several  thousand  feet  high, 
are  rocky,  and  composed  in  a great  measure  of  loose  stones  ; and  though  the  snow  in  summer  is  melted  from 
their  summits  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  continues  long  to  lie  in  the  deep  valleys-  The  country  is  wholly  un- 
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productive,  but  abound*  in  the  deer,  the  walrus,  and  other  arctic  animal*.  Spitsbergen,  however,  ha*  been 
much  frequented  by  the  maritime  nation*,  having  been  long  the  chief  and  almo*t  sole  scat  of  the  whale 
fishery.  With  this  view  its  western  bays  were  fiercely  disputed,  till  on  agreement  wa*  made  b / which  the 
English  and  Dutch  divided  between  them  the  principal  stations.  The  latter  founded  the  village  of  Smeercs- 
berg,  where  they  landed  the  whales  and  extracted  the  oil ; and  it  became  so  flourishing  as  to  be  considered 
almost  a northern  Batavia.  The  whales,  however,  taught  by  the  destructive  war  waged  against  them, 
deserted  all  the  bay*  one  after  another ; and  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  fishery  in  the  open  sea.  E*wi 
then  they  fled  from  one  quarter  to  another,  till  the  whole  Spitsbergen  sea  was  nearly  JisArd  out ; and  it  became 
necessary,  notwithstanding  the  increased  danger,  to  remove  the  chief  scene  of  operations  to  Davis  strait*. 
The  coasts  of  Spitsbergen  have  also  formed  the  route  by  which  Phipps,  Buchan,  and  Parry  made  their  at!cmi<* 
to  penetrate  to  the  pole.  The  latter  reached  nearly  to83°  N.  lat,  and  found  the  tea  in  August  all  covered  with 
ice,  but  broken,  sinking,  and  interspersed  with  lanes  of  water.  At  this  utmost  limit  every  trace  of  animal 
life  had  disappeared.  A few  Russian  hunters  take  up  their  abode  on  the  dreary  shores  of  Spitsbergen,  where 
they  continue  even  during  the  winter,  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  the  seal  and  the  walrus. 

GStil.  Nova  Zembla  is  another  large  mass  of  insular  land,  extending  north  from  the  boundary  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  between  68°  and  7k°  N.  lat.,  53°  and  70°  E long.  Though  more  southerly  than  Spitsbergen,  it  has  aa 
aspect,  if  possible,  still  more  dreary.  The  southern  coasts  are  low  and  flat ; but  those  to  the  north  are  tor* 
dcred  by  mountains  wrapped  in  perpetual  snow.  It  is  less  penetrated  by  sounds,  though  one  running  east  and 
west  reaches  entirely  across,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  part*  The  coasts  have  been  chiefly  frequented 
by  navigators,  who  sought  in  this  direction  a passage  to  India,  but  commonly  found  their  career  arrested  on 
these  dreary  shores.  Barenti  and  his  crew  wintered  in  a haven  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  where  they  suf- 
fered the  most  extreme  hardships,  to  which  the  commander  finally  fell  a victim.  The  Russian  government 
have  recently  sent  expeditions  under  I^uareff,  Litke,  and  other  navigators,  to  complete  the  exploration  of  the 
coast,  but  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  form  a settlement  upon  it. 

6502.  The  islands  qf  the  Southern  Polar  Sea,  to  which  M.  Balbi  has  given  the  somewhat  too  pompous 
title  of  the  Antarctic  Archipelago , extend  chiefly  south-east  from  the  extremity  of  the  American  continent. 
They  present  the  same  general  character  as  the  arctic  lands,  with  some  variations  Though  situated  in  s 
comparatively  low  latitude,  which  in  the  northern  hemisphere  admits  of  habitation  and  culture,  they  are 
utterly  dreary  and  desolate,  buried  in  ice  and  snow,  and  not  tenanted  by  a single  human  being.  Their  shores, 
however,  arc  still  more  crowded  with  those  huge  amphibia,  whose  rich  coating  of  oil  renders  them  a tempt- 
ing prise.  Hence  they  have  become  the  object  of  European  avarice,  which,  during  the  few  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  islands  were  known,  has  made  dreadtul  havoc  among  these  animals,  and  greatly  thinned 
their  numbers.  The  walrus  is  here  replaced  by  the  sea  elephant,  a still  huger  creature,  and  richer  in  oil : and 
the  seal*  have  a fine  Birred  skin,  for  which  the  Americans  have  obtained  six  or  seven  dollars  apiece  in  the 
market  of  China.  These  shores  arc  equally  distinguished  for  the  legions  of  sea-birds  of  gigantic  use  and 
peculiar  form ; among  which  the  penguin  and  the  albatross  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  lands,  on  the 
whole,  are  smaller  than  in  the  north,  more  broken  into  islands,  and  as  deeply  indented  by  bays,  forming  many 
excellent  harbours. 

6563.  The  Malouitu  or  Falkland  Islands , though  situated  only  a little  beyond  50°  the  latitude  of  Eng- 
land, bear  all  the  characters  of  an  antarctic  group;  rocky,  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  but  crowded  with  seals,  and  containing  very  rfne  port*.  On 
one  of  these  the  English  formed  a settlement  in  1766 ; but  it  was  destroyed, 
in  1770,  by  a Spanish  expedition  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Measures  have 
lately  been  taken  for  again  forming  one  on  a small  scale.  There  are  two 
Urge  islands,  Falkland  and  Solcdad.  with  a great  numtier  of  islets.  The 
fisheries  on  these  coasts  have  lately  acquired  considerable  importance. 
Mr.  Weddell  states,  that  in  1821  and  1822,  they  yielded  9*0  tons  elephant 
oil ; and  that  there  were  drawn  from  them  and  from  New  South  Midland 
together  320,000  for  seal  skins.  The  fine  harbours  arc  often  touched  at 
by  vessels  passing  round  Cape  Horn,  or  to  the  southern  fisheries.  The 
Falkland  Islands  produce  several  peculiar  shells,  among  which  is  the  rare  Cymbiola  magellanica,  or  Magel- 
lanic Volute.  (Jig.  1100.)  A gigantic  species  of  Limpet,  with  a perforation  In  the  middle,  and  beautUully 
rayed  with  brown,  is  also  common  : it  is  the  Fissurclla  picta  of  Lamarck. 

656k  South  Georgia,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude.  Is  a large 
island,  about  90 miles  long  by  10  broad,  but  bearing  a character  exactly  similar.  Discovered  in  1675  by  La 
Roche,  it  was  carefully  surveyed  in  1771  by  Cook,  while  searching  for  an  austral  continent  It  was  then 
almost  forgotten  till  the  abundance  of  its  seals  and  sea  elephants  attracted  the  notice  of  those  engaged  in  the 
southern  fisheries.  The  pursuit  was  carried  on  with  such  activity,  that  according  to  Captain  Weddell,  the 
I^ondon  market  was  in  a lew  years  supplied  hence  with  20,000  tuns  of  oil,  while  1,200,000  for  seal  skins  were 
also  carried  oft  But  the  chase  of  the  sea  elephant  was  prosecuted  with  such  reckless  avidity,  without  sparing 
even  the  pregnant  mothers,  that  they  have  been  nearly  extirpated,  and  the  trade  ruined. 

6565.  New  South  Shetland , with  the  smaller  adjoining  group  of  the  Sew  Orkneys,  being  situated  in  61°  and 
63°  S.  lat.,  are  scarcely  nearer  the  pole  than  the  British  islands  after  which  they  are  named ; yet  their 
climate  is  that  of  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen  ; islands  of  ice  are  tossing  through  the  tens,  and  the  land  is 
peopled  only  by  those  animal  form*  peculiar  to  the  antarctic  circle.  These,  however,  since  the  discovery  by 
Captain  Smith,  of  Blyth,  in  1818,  have  attracted  numerous  adventurers,  who  have  carried  off  great  quantities 
of  oil  and  teal  skins  ; but  by  their  improvident  pursuit  have  greatly  thinned  the  supply.  There  are  twelve 
considerable  isles,  of  which  the  principal  are  named  Barrow,  King  George,  and  Livingston,  with  innumerable 
rocky  islet#  The  land  is  moderately  high,  one  peak  rising  to  2500  feet ; while  elsewhere  there  it  a volcanic 
cone,  which  rises  only  to  80  feet.  Dece|*ion  Isle  contains  a very  fine  harbour.  The  New  Orkneys  consist  of 
a large  island  called  Pomona,  or  Mainland,  ami  of  many  smaller  ones.  Farther  to  the  east  are  a number  of 
small  islands,  which,  being  at  first  supposed  to  form  a continuous  coast,  were  named  Sandtrich  luxnd  Again, 
to  the  south  of  New  Shetland,  in  about  lat  6*°,  a Russian  captain,  Bellinghauscn,  lately  observed  a range  <d 
coast,  which  he  named  Trinity  Jjind,  but  which  may  probably  be  found  to  consist  alto  of  a clutter  of  islands 
Two  Russian  frigates  also,  in  1829,  penetrated  to  (tfi  & lat,  where  they  found  two  islets  at  tome  distance 
from  each  other,  which  they  named  Peter  I.  and  Alexander  I.,  and  which  form  the  most  southerly  spots  of 
land  yet  known  to  cxltt. 

6566  Among  arctarctic  islands  wc  must  also  reckon  Kerguelen's,  or  Desolation,  situated  far  to  the  cast  of 
those  now  described,  in  long.  70°  E,  and  the  moderate  lat  of  50°.  It  resemble*  exactly  New  Georgia  and 
South  Shetland.  Captain  Cook's  party,  who  carefully  examined  it,  were  astonished  at  its  scanty  flora, 
amounting  only  to  sixteen  species,  mostly  mosses  and  lichens ; but  they  were  struck  by  the  multitude  of  am- 
phibious animals  with  which  its  shore*  were  peopled.  This  ha*  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  adven- 
turers in  the  southern  fishery,  who,  according  to  Captain  Weddell,  have  recently  drawn  from  it  supplies  nearly 
as  large  as  from  New  Georeia.  We  may  finally  mention  the  solitary  islet  of  Tristan  d'Amnha,  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie,  in  the  low  latitude  of  38°.  By  the  picturesque  description  of  Mr  Karl*,  who 
was  driven  thither  by  shipwreck,  it  ajrpcars  indeed  to  contain  rich  pastures,  on  which  European  cattle  thrive 
yet  the  bleak  storms  of  a long  winter,  and  its  shore#  crowded  with  the  sea  elephant,  the  penguin,  and  the 
albatross,  mark  its  affinity  to  the  antarctic  regions  now  described.  A settlement  funned  there  by  the 
English  has  been  abandoned ; yet  a very  few  individuals  are  still  induced  to  reside  on  it  by  the  faciLty  e 4 
subsistence 
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LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES. 


Name,  at  Place*. 

Country , Ac. 

Latitude. 

larngitule. 

Name*  uf  Plurvs. 

Country,  Ate- 

latitude. 

lanfiiuit. 

Aranda  de 

Spain  - 

0 

41 

40 

12 

N 

O 

3 

40 

42  W 

Rastano 

Italy  • - 

O 

45 

45 

34  N 

fl  44  SO  E 

Duero 

Bassos  Rock* 

Ceylon 

6 

11 

0 N 

81  39  0 E 

Aranjuex 

Spain  - 

40 

1 

54 

N 

3 

36 

15  W 

(Great) 

Arras  das)  la 

G.  of  Mexico 

20 

16 

0 

N 

91 

54 

0 w 

- 

Corsica 

42 

41 

36  X 

9 2C  45  F. 

Archangel  - 

Russia  in 

64 

34 

0 

N 

40 

43 

0 E 

Batavia  Oh- 

Java  • 

ti 

9 

0 S 

106  51  45  E 

Europe 

servatory 

Arcot  - 

India  - . 

12 

54 

14 

N 

79 

21 

33  F. 

Buy cux  - 

I ranee 

49 

16 

34  K 

0 41  56  W 

Are.idal 

Norway 

58 

27 

0 

N 

8 

51 

20  f; 

Bayonne 

France  - - 

43 

29 

15  N 

1 28  26  W 

Arensbcrg  - 

Huaxia  in 

58 

15 

9 

N 

22 

27 

45  E 

Bazas  - 

France  - - 

44 

25 

55  X 

0 12  32  W 

Europe 

Beachy  Head 

England  - 

50 

44 

24  N 

0 15  12  E 

Argrntal  Cape 

Italy  - 

42 

23 

25 

N 

11 

9 

39  E 

Bear  Isle 

James’  Bay 

.54 

34 

0 N 

79  56  0 W 

A rica  - 

Peru  - - 

18 

26 

40 

S 

70 

16 

5 VV 

Beauvais 

France 

49 

26 

7 X 

2 5 0 E 

Ark**  . 

France 

43 

40 

SI 

N 

4 

37 

47  E 

Beechey  Point  N.  Coast  of 

70 

24 

0 N 

149  37  0 W 

Arnhem  Cape  N.  Holland 

12 

13 

0 

S 

137 

0 

0 E 

America 

A rona  - 

lw;y  . 

45 

46 

0 

N 

8 

S3 

0 E 

Behring’s  Isle 

Sea  of  Kamt- 

55 

36 

0 N 

167  46  0 E 

A rras  - 

France  . - 

60 

17 

34 

N 

2 

46 

25  F. 

schatka 

Ascension  Isle 

Allan.  Ocean 

7 

57 

0 

S 

13 

58 

45  W 

Belle  Isle, 

F' ranee 

47 

17 

17  X 

3 4 45  W 

Ascension  Isle  Carolina*  - 

6 

53 

0 

N 

158 

53 

0 K 

Bcnroolen, 

Sumatra 

3 

48 

0 s 

102  0 0E 

Asia’s  Isles,  S. 

Indian  Ar- 

1 

0 

0 

N 

131 

17 

0 E 

Fort  Marlb. 

Westernmost 

chine  lago 

Bender 

Russia  in 

46 

50 

32  X 

£9  36  15  E 1 

Isle 

Europe 

I 

Asmara  Isle 

Sardinia 

41 

6 

0 

N 

8 

18 

0 E 

Bengasi 

Barbary  - 

32 

7 

30  X 

20  1 35  E 

A spot*  Isle,  N. 

Norway 

61 

13 

0 

N 

4 

46 

0 E 

Benguela  Bay 

W.  Coast  Of 

12 

33 

30  S 

13  S3  0 E | 

Asscnadc 

Netherlands 

51 

13 

42 

N 

3 

45 

18  E 

Bergamo 

Italy  - - 

45 

41 

51  X 

9 «0  SSeJ 

Assisi  - 

Italv  . 

43 

4 

22 

N 

12 

35 

28  t 

Bergen  Castle  Norway 

fit) 

24 

0 X 

5 20  OR 

Assumption  I.  Pact.  Ocean 

19 

45 

0 

N 

145 

35 

0 E 

Be  r gen-op-  Netherlands 

51 

29 

44  X 

4 17  *S  fc 

Asti  avail 

Russia  in 

46 

21 

12 

N 

48 

2 

47  E 

Zooin 

Europe 

Berlin  - 

Germany  - 

52 

31 

45  X 

13  22  15  E 

| Ath  - 

Netherlands 

50 

42 

17 

N 

3 

46 

32  F. 

Bermuda  Isle, 

Atlantic 

32 

22 

0 X 

64  30  0W 

• Athens  . - 

Greece 

37 

58 

J 

N 

23 

46 

11  E 

St.  George's 

Ocean 

A tout  Isle  - 

Sandwich  I*. 

21 

57 

0 

N 

159 

39 

0 \V 

Town 

Atures  - 

Colombia  - 

5 

38 

34 

N 

67 

59 

0 W 

Bermuda  Isle.  Atlantic 

32 

15 

0 N 

64  47  0 W 

Auch  - 

France-  • 

43 

38 

39 

N 

0 

35 

11  F. 

Wreck  Hill 

Ocean 

Auckland’s  I». 

Pact  Ocean 

50 

30 

0 

S 

166 

25 

0 E 

Berne  - 

Switzerland 

46 

56 

55  X 

7 26  15  E 

Augsburg 

Germany  - 

48 

21 

46 

N 

10 

54 

42  E 

Berwick  (N.), 

Scotland  - 

66 

3 

8 X 

2 42  11  W 

Augustine 

Madagascar 

S3 

39 

0 

8 

44 

0 

0 E 

I.aw  Staff’ 

(St.)  Bay 

Berwick-upon-  Scotland  - 

55 

46 

21  X 

1 59  41  W 

Augustine 

Brazil  - 

8 

23 

0 

S 

$4 

56 

o\v 

Tweed, Spire 

(St.)  Cape 

Bcsan^on 

F ranee 

♦7 

13 

45  X 

6 2 45  E 

Aurora  Isle 

N.  Hebrides 

15 

8 

0 

8 

167 

58 

6 E 

Beziers 

F' ranee 

4 » 

20 

31  N 

3 13  0 E 

Aurora  Isle 

N.  Hebrides 

15 

8 

0 

S 

168 

17 

0 E 

Biorncburg  - 

Russia  in 

61 

29 

3 S 

21  4S  5E 

Autun  - 

France 

46 

50 

48 

N 

1 

17 

59  E 

Europe 

Auxcrre 

France 

47 

47 

57 

N 

3 

34 

21  E 

Bixcrta 

Barbary  . 

37 

17 

20  N 

9 50  35  E 

Aveiro 

Portugal  - 

40 

38 

24 

N 

8 

37 

54  W 

lilanca  Isle, 

C anbbee  Sea 

11 

55 

13  X 

64  32  SO  W 

Avignon 

France 

41 

57 

8 

N 

4 

48 

JO  E 

North  Point 

Avranche*  - 

F ranee 

48 

41 

23 

N 

1 

21 

22  \V 

Blanco  Cape  - 

Patagonia  - 

47 

15 

30R 

65  57  15  W 

Awatscha  Bay 

Kaint- 

52 

51 

45 

M 

158 

46 

45  E 

Blanco  Cajie  - 

Peru 

4 

19 

OS 

81  6 15  W 

schatka 

Blanco  Cape . 

West  Coast 

20 

46 

55  X 

17  1 45  W 

Aylesbury 

England 

5J 

49 

3 

N 

0 

48 

41  W 

of  Africa 

Steeple 

Bio*  (St.)  Port  Mexico  - 

21 

32 

48  X 

105  15  33  W 

Baba  Cape  - 

Turkey  in 

39 

30 

15 

N 

25 

51 

40  E 

Blois 

France  • 

47 

35 

20  X 

1 20  16  E 

Asia 

Bojador  Cape 

Luconia  - 

18 

42 

0 X 

121  0 0 E 

iBalvel-mar.dcb  Arabia 

12 

40 

0 

N 

43 

31 

0 E 

Bojador  Cape 

W\  Coast  of 

26 

12 

30  X 

14  26  45  W 

( »|* 

A frica 

Bagdad  . 

Turkey  in 

33 

19 

40 

N 

44 

24 

45  E 

Bologna 

Italy 

44 

30 

12  X 

11  21  30  E 

Asia 

Bomba  Isle  - 

Barbary  - 

32 

22 

2S  N 

23  16  57  F. 

Bahama  Isle 

Lucayos  . 

26 

43 

30 

N 

78 

56 

OW 

Born! >ay  laght-  India 

18 

53 

45  X 

72  56  0 E 

(Grand) 

house 

Ralade  Harb. 

New  Calc- 

20 

17 

0 

S 

164 

26 

0 E 

Bommel 

Netherlands 

51 

48 

53  X 

4 55  5 E 

donia 

Bon  Cape 

Barbary  • 

.17 

4 

45  X 

11  4 15  E 

Balagonan 

Mindanao 

7 

51 

0 

N 

122 

C4 

0 E 

Bona 

Barbary  - 

irt 

48 

0 N 

7 48  45  E 

Point 

BonavistaCap?  Newfound- 

48 

42 

s s 

52  56  0 W 

Bald  Cape  - 

Newfound- 

51 

39 

45 

N 

55 

27 

35  W 

land 

land 

Bonavista  Isle,  t nr«c  Verd 

16 

9 

ox 

22  57  0W 

Baltimore  - 

U.  States  - 

39 

21 

0 

N 

77 

48 

OW 

Eng.  Hoad 

Lies 

Banca  I«le  • 

Ind.  Archi|i. 

1 

52 

0 

N 

125 

24 

0 E 

Bonifacio 

Corsica 

41 

23 

10  X 

9 9 IF.  F 

Bancoot  River 

india  - 

17 

57 

0 

N 

9 

0 E 

Hood  room  - 

Turkey  in 

37 

1 

0 X 

27  Si  0 E 

Banda  Isle  . 

Indian  Ar- 

4 

31 

0 

S 

130 

0 

0 E 

Asia 

chipclagn 

Bordeaux 

F' ranee 

44 

50 

14  X 

0 S3  59  W 

Bangalore  - 

India  - 

12 

57 

34 

N 

32 

45  E 

Bornholm  Isle.  Baltic  Sea  - 

03 

18 

0 X 

14  4 * so  F. 

Bantam  Point 

Java  - 

5 

52 

ft 

S 

lii 

2 

0 E 

Hammnrshus 

Baradello 

Italy  - 

45 

47 

13 

N 

9 

5 

44  E 

Bo'cawen  and 

Pacif.  Ocean 

15 

53 

0 s 

175  34  45  W 

Barbadoes I , 

Canbbce 

13 

5 

0 

N 

59 

41 

15  W 

Kei>pel  Isles 

Bridget  own 

Isles 

Boston 

I’nited  States 

42 

22 

11  X 

70  58  45  W 

Barbara  St) 

N.  Albion 

54 

24 

0 

N 

119 

7 

OW 

Boulogne 

F ranee 

50 

57  X 

1 36  59  F 

Barbary  Point 

W.  ( oast  of 

15 

53 

0 

N 

16 

31 

15  W 

Bourbon  Isle, 

Indian  Oc. 

20 

51 

43  S 

56  3U  15  E 

. 

Africa 

St  Deny* 

Barbas  C ape  W.  Coast  of 

22 

15 

30 

N 

16 

40 

55  W 

Bourgas 

Turkey  in 

40 

14 

30  X 

26  C7  7 E 

Africa 

Europe 

Barbuda  Isle 

Carlblioe  Is. 

17 

38 

0 

N 

fit 

50 

0 W 

Rourges 

France 

47 

5 

4 X 

8 23  57  F 

Barcelona 

I erra  Firma 

10 

6 

52 

N 

<>4 

44 

30  W 

Bourn  Isle, 

Indian  Ar. 

3 

22 

53  S 

127  3 O E 

(New) 

Cajeli  Bay 

chipclago 

Barcelona, 

Spain  . 

41 

21 

44 

N 

2 

9 

57  E 

Bouton  Isle, 

Straits  of 

6 

33 

0 X 

99  20  0 E 

Burrow  Point 

N.  Coast  of 

71 

23 

21 

N 

156 

21 

30  W 

the  Dome 

Malacca 

America 

Bowen  Port  - 

Polar  Sea  - 

88 

54 

48  N 

1 73  13  30  W 

Barfleur 

France 

49 

40 

0 

N 

i 

15 

OW 

Bowling  Green 

NewHollanf 

19 

23 

os 

147  85  OF. 

Bartholomew 

( aribbee 

17 

56 

45 

N 

62 

50 

15  W 

Cape 

(St.  Isle 

Isles 

Bra  ndenburg 

Germany  - 

59 

27 

0 X 

1!  SS  15  r 

Basle  - 

Switzerland 

47 

33 

34 

N 

7 

35 

27  E 

Braunau 

Germany  • 

48 

14 

0 X 

1 12  56  43  E 
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i 

a. 

i 

Country,  he. 

Latitude,  i 

| Longitude* 

Names  of  Places. 

Country,  he. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

0 X '* 

O t tt 

L 

O 

t 

O 

Brava  • 1 

R Coast  of  i 

I 8 ON 

44  10  0 E 

(Cardigan  Isle,  [Wales 

52 

7 

53  N 

4 

40 

27  W 

Africa 

HighestPoint 

Breda 

Holland 

- 

51  35  23  N 

4 46  36E 

ICarlota 

Spain 

37 

39 

41  N 

4 

£6 

35  W 

Bregan^on  - i 

France 

43  5 24  N 

6 19  OF* 

( .irl-liurg 

Hungary  - 

46 

4 

21  N 

23 

34 

30  E 

Bregentz  - 1 

Germany 

*7  30  30  N 

9-43  55  E 

ptrUcrona  - 

, Sweden 

56 

6 

57  N 

15 

33 

0E 

Bremen  - ] 

Germany 

53  4 38  N 

8 48  0 E 

Carlshamn  • 

Sweden 

56 

10 

40  N 

11 

51 

0 E 

Brescia 

Italy 

45  32  30  N 

10  14  9 E 

Carmarthen. 

| England  . 

51 

51 

10  N 

4 

18 

48  W 

Bretcou  - | 

France 

• 

43  15  21  N 

3 27  8 E 

| W.  End 

Bresiaw  . 

Germany 

51  6 30  N 

17  2 18  E 

Carmel  Cape 

Syria 

32 

51 

10N 

34 

59 

36  E 

Brest 

France 

• 

43  23  14  N 

4 28  45  W 

Carmona 

Spain 

37 

28 

1 N 

5 

39 

59  W 

Bridgewater 

England 

. 

51  7 41  N 

2 59  39  W 

Carmeobar  Isle 

,11.  of  Bengal 

9 

10 

0 N 

92 

56 

0 E 

1 Spire  i 

Carolina 

Spain 

, 38 

17 

5 N 

3 

36 

13  W 

Briel 

Holland 

. 

51  54  15  N 

4 9 51  E 

Carpontraa  - 

F ranee 

44 

3 

28  N 

5 

2 

43  E 

Brieux  (St)  | 

France 

- 

48  31  2 N 

2 43  55  W 

Carrickfergus 

Ireland 

: 54 

43 

0 N 

5 

45 

30  W 

(Brighton  Chu.  England 

- 

50  49  32  N 

0 7 40  W 

Carthagena  • 

Spain 

•>7 

35 

50  N 

1 

0 

21  W 

! Brill  Rock 

IncL  Architx) 

6 5 OS 

118  51  15  E 

Carthageim  - 

Colombia  • 

10 

25 

18  N 

75 

21* 

45  W 

Bristol  Cathe- 

England 

- 

51  27  6 N 

2 35  29  W 

CasaLMag- 

Italy 

44 

59 

12  Ni 

10 

25 

38  E 

Brixen 

Germany 

_ 

46  40  ON 

11  37  15  F. 

CubbT 

Persia 

36 

11 

ON 

49 

Si 

15  E 

Brocken 

Germany 

51  48  99  N 

10  36  35  E 

panel  - : 

Germany  - 

51 

19 

20  N 

9 

35 

18  E 

Mountain 

Castiglione 

Italy 

42 

45 

58  N j 

10 

52 

15  E 

Brack  i - 

Germany 

47  24  34  N 

15  15  41  E 

Fort 

Brugea 

Belgium 

. 

51  12  33  N 

3 13  33  E 

Castres 

France 

43 

37 

SN 

2 

15 

1 E 

Brunn 

Germany 

. 

49  11  28  N 

16  35  21  E 

Castries  Bay 

Tartary 

51 

29 

0 N 

140 

56 

19  E 

Brunswick  - 

Germany 

_ 

52  16  29  N 

10  32  0 E 

Catania  Mole 

Sicily 

37 

28 

20  N 

15 

4 

30  E 

Brunswick 

New  Wales 

50  14  23  N 

82  38  56  W 

Cathcrinburg  ! 

Hus*,  in  As. 

56 

50 

38  N 

00 

40 

15  E 

House 

Catherine's 

Brazil 

27 

21 

58  S 

48 

0 

0 W 

Brussels 

Belgium 

. 

50  50  59  N 

4 22  15  E 

(SL)  I.  Ato- 

Bucharest  - 

Walachia 

. 

44  26  45  N 

26  8 15  E 

mery  L 

Buckingham 

England 

. 

51  59  53  N 

0 59  5 W 

Cavan 

I reland 

53 

51 

41  N 

7 

25 

15  W 

Spire 

Caxamarca  - 

Peru 

7 

8 

38  S 

7N 

35 

15  W 

Buda 

Hungary 

47  20  44  N 

19  2 30  E 

Cayenne 

Guayana  - 

4 

56 

15  N 

88 

14 

45  W 

Buenos  Ayres 

La  Plata 

- 

34  36  40  S 

58  24  30  W 

Cefalonia  Isle, 

Mediter- 

38 

27 

10  N 

20 

33 

25  E 

Burgos 

Spain 

. 

42  20  59  N 

2 40  15  W 

C.  V'iscardo 

ranean 

Burhanpour  - 

India 

. 

21  19  ON 

76  22  0E 

Cefalu  Cathe- 

Sicily 

38 

0 

10  N 

14 

3 

5 E 

Burning  Isle 

Ind.  Archip. 

6 35  0 S 

126  40  0 E 

dral 

Bu  sheer 

Persia 

- 1 

29  0 ON 

50  56  0 E 

Ceram  Isle,  R 

Indian  Ar- 

3 

55 

OS 

130 

40 

0E 

Bussora,  the 

Turkey  in 

30  29  30  N 

47  40  0 E 

Point 

chipelago 

Factory 

Asia 

Cerigo  Isle,  S. 

Mediter- 

36 

6 

0 N 

22 

51 

38  F. 

Button  Isle  - 

Hudson’s 

60  35  0 N 

65  19  45  W 

Point 

ranean  - 

Strait* 

Cette  Light- 

France 

43 

23 

37  N 

; 3 

41 

5 E 

Byam-Martin 

Greenland 

73  32  ON 

77  13  0 W 

house 

Cape 

Ceuta  Fort  - 

Barbary  - 

85 

54 

10  N 

5 

17 

25  W 

Byron  Cape  - 

N.  Holland 

28  38  OS 

153  37  0 F* 

Chain  Isle  - 

Paci.  Ocean 

17 

25 

30  S 

145 

30 

OW 

Cabrera  Isle, 

Mediter- 

39 7 SON 

3 0 20  E 

Chalons-sur- 

France 

48 

57 

16  N 

4 

22 

1 E 

the  Middle 

ranean 

Marne 

Carter  Idris 

Wales 

52  42  2 N 

4 28  SW 

Chalons-sur- 

France 

46 

46 

53  N 

4 

51 

8 E 

Mountain 

Saonc 

(Cadiz  Ob*er- 

Spain 

36  32  0 N 

6 17  22  W 

Chamisso  Isle 

Kotzebue 

66 

13 

11  N 

161 

46 

0W 

1 

ratory 

Sound 

[Caen 

France 

49  11  12  N 

0 21  38  W 

Chandernagor 

India 

S 

51 

26  N 

88 

29 

30  E 

Carta 

Crimea 

45  6 SON 

35  12  45  E 

Charkow 

Russia  in 

49 

59 

43  N 

36 

26 

32  E 

Cagliari 

Sardinia 

39  13  9 N 

9 5 45  E 

Europe  - 

C.ihor* 

France 

44  25  59  N 

1 27  17  E 

Charles  Cape 

Labrador 

62 

46 

30  N 

74 

15 

OW 

Cairo 

I Egypt 

30  2 21  N 

31  18  45  E 

Charles  Cape 

United  States 

37 

12 

30  N 

75 

4 » 

sow 

< 

'alais 

France 

50  57  32  N 

1 51  16  E 

Chartres 

France 

48 

26 

54  N 

1 

29 

20  E 

C 

'alcutta 

India 

22  34  15  N 

88  26  0 E 

Chelidonia 

Turkey  in 

36 

12 

ON 

30 

26 

5 E 

fC 

alicut 

India 

11  15  ON 

76  5 30  E 

Cape 

Asia 

Callao  Port,thd 

Pent 

12  3 38  S 

77  4 19  W 

Chelmsford 

England  - 

51 

44 

6 N 

0 

28 

20  F. 

1 

Castle 

Cheltenham 

England  - 

51 

54 

7 N 

2 

4 

6W 

! Cal  mar 

Sweden 

56  40  30  N 

16  26  15  F* 

Steeple 

Calpy 

India 

26  7 15  N 

80  0 0 E 

Cherbourg  - 

France 

49 

38 

31  N 

1 

37 

3 W 

jCalvi 

Corsica 

42  34  7 N 

8 45  16  E 

Cherson 

Russia  in 

, 46 

37 

46  N 

32 

38 

33  E 

'Cauibrajr 

France 

50  10  37  N 

3 13  47  E 

Europe  - 

i Cambridge 

England 

52  12  43  N 

0 0 30  E 

Chester,  Tri- 

England - 

53 

11 

26  N 

2 

53 

1 W 

Observatory 

nity  Spire 

Camerino 

Italy 

43  6 26N 

13  24  18  F* 

Chichester 

England  . 

50 

50 

11  N 

0 

46 

36  W 

[Cameron  Cape 

Mexico 

16  0 ON 

85  12  30  W 

Spire 

Caminha 

Portugal 

41  52  42  N 

8 44  48  W 

Chiloe  Isle,  St. 

Chili 

41 

53 

OS 

72 

54 

45  W 

1 Campeche  - 

Mexico 

19  50  45  N 

90  30  30  W 

Carlo* 

Cananorc 

India 

11  51  11  N 

75  43  44  F. 

Chin-chewBay 

China 

94 

54 

ON 

118 

40 

0E 

anary  Isle 

Canaries 

28  10  0 N 

15  31  0 W 

Christiana  Isle 

Archipelago 

36 

15 

ON 

25 

3 

45  E 

i Grand)  Pal 

Christiania  - 

Norway  - 

59 

55 

0 N 

10 

48 

0E 

C'andia  - 1 

Candla 

35  18  45  N 

25  18  15  E 

Christiansatid 

Norway  - 

58 

8 

4 N 

8 

3 

0 E 

< andlemas  la 

Sandwich 

57  10  OS 

27  13  0W 

Christianstad 

Sweden 

56 

1 

15  N 

14 

9 

30  E 

Land 

Christiansund 

Norway 

63 

7 

ON, 

7 

42 

0E 

Can  cm 

Candla 

35  28  45  N 

24  12  45  E 

Christ  in  tad 

Russia  in 

68 

16 

9 N 

21 

18 

5E 

[Canterbury 

England 

51  16  48  N 

1 4 51  E 

Europe 

Cathedral 

Christmas 

Tierra  del 

55 

21 

54  S 

69 

47 

14  W 

Canton 

China 

. 

23  8 9N 

113  2 45  E 

Harbour  - 

Fuego  - 

Canton  Isle  - 1 

Chinese  Sea 

15  23  ON 

109  6 0 E 

Christmas  Isle 

In.  Ocean  - 

10 

34 

OS 

105 

33 

0E 

Cape-  Digges  I 

Hudson’s 

62  41  ON 

78  50  0 W 

Christmas  Isle 

Pacifi. Ocean 

1 

57 

45  N 

157 

34 

45  W 

Bay 

Christopher 

Caribbee  Is. 

17 

19 

0 N 

62 

49 

0W| 

Capone*  Point 

Luconia 

. 

14  52  30  N 

120  3 0E 

(St)  wo 

Capraja  I»lc  - 

Mediter. 

43  0 18  N 

9 48  12  E 

OhristovaJ(St) 

Solomon  Is. 

10 

50 

OS 

162 

22 

0 E 

K'aprera  I*lc  - 

M editor. 

41  12  46  N 

9 28  20  E 

Christ  oval 

Cuba  • - 

22 

10 

0 N 

82 

1 

OW 

< . 

spricornCape 

N.  Holland 

23  28  OS 

151  15  0 E 

(Don) 

r<  ‘ aracas  - 

Colombia 

. 

10  30  SON 

67  4 45  W 

Chuaan  Har- 

China • - 

30 

26 

0 N 

121 

41 

0 E 

[(  arcoMonr.e  - 

France 

■ 

43  12  54  N 

2 21  0 E 

bour,  ( husan 

5 F 
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LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES. 


Country,  kc. 

l-ongitad*. 

„ i _ 

I-M<lt«4# 

. 

Cilley  - 

<»cnnany  - 

o 

4d 

40 

0 

N 

& 

24 

45  E 

Darby  Cape  - 

N W.  Coast 

o 

61 

21 

'o  N 

163  o ow 

Ciotat  ;La)  - 

I-  ranee 

A3 

10 

29 

N 

5 

37 

0 E 

of  Amcr. 

Cl  vita  Vecchia 

Italy  . - 

4-2 

5 

24 

N 

11 

44 

45  E 

Dardanelles  - 

Turkey  in 

40 

9 

ON 

26  19  0 E 

Clagenfurt  - 

Germany  - 

46 

37 

10 

N 

14 

20 

0 E 

Asia 

Clausthal 

Germany  - 

51 

48 

30 

N 

10 

20 

32  E 

Darmstadt  - 

Germany  « 

49 

56 

24  N 

8 34  49  E 

Clear  Cape  - 
Gierke's  isle  - 

1 reland 

51 

25 

0 

N 

9 

29 

0 W 

Dauphin  Fort 

Madagascar 

25 

5 

OS 

46  35  0 E 

Sea  of  Ram- 

63 

15 

0 

N 

169 

40 

0 W 

Davcntry 

England  - 

52 

15 

SB  N 

1 9 3W 

tschatka 

Spire 

Clermont 

Trance 

49 

22 

48 

N 

2 

25 

5 E 

Deal  Castle  - 

England  - 

51 

13 

5 N 

1 23  59  E 

Clerxnont-Fcr- 

Trance 

45 

46 

44 

N 

3 

5 

17  K 

Deception 

Solomon  Is 

8 

20 

30  S 

157  2 29  E 

rand 

Cleves  - 

Germany  - 

51 

47 

40 

N 

6 

7 

6 E 

Cape 

Dclagoa  Bay  - 

E Coast  of 

25 

58 

0 S 

33  15  OE 

Cobourg 

Germany  - 

50 

15 

18 

N 

10 

58 

0 E 

Africa 

Cochin  - - 

India 

9 

57 

3CI 

N 

76 

29 

0 E 

Delft  . - 

Netherlands 

52 

0 

49  N 

4 21  45  E 

Portugal  - 
England  . 

40 

12 

30 

N 

8 

24 

42  \S 

E Coast  of 

10 

0 

0 N 

51  17  0E 

Colchester,  St. 

51 

53 

18 

N 

0 

53 

34  E 

($orth) 

Africa 

Mary’s 

Delgado  Cape 

E (oast  of 

10 

6 

OS 

40  50  OE 

Collioure 

I-  ranee 

42 

31 

31 

N 

3 

5 

17  E 

(South) 

Africa 

Cologne 

Germany  • 

50 

55 

21 

N 

6 

55 

15  E 

Delhi  - - 

India  . . 

28 

37 

0 N 

77  40  0 E 

Colombo 

Ceylon 

ti 

57 

0 

N 

80 

0 

0 E 

Deliverance 

Louisiade  - 

10 

59 

20  S 

154  86  30  E 

Colouia  Sacra- 

Paraguay  . 

34 

26 

0 

S 

57 

58 

ow 

Cape 

Germany  - 

mento 

Delmenhorst  - 

53 

3 

29  N 

8 39  28  E 

Columbia  Ri- 

NW  Coast 

46 

19 

0 

N 

123 

54 

ow 

Dcndcra 

tifXnd 

26 

10 

20  N 

32  40  27  E 

ver,  Entrance 

of  Amcr. 

Derby  Steeple 
Deseada  Isle, 

52 

55 

32  N 

1 2S  16  Wi 

Como  - - 

Italy  - . 
India  . . 

45 

48 

22 

N 

9 

5 

41  E 

t aribbee  Is. 

16 

20 

0 N 

61  1 50  W| 

Comorin  Cape 

8 

5 

0 

N 

77 

44 

0 K 

NE  Point 

Comoro  Isle  - 

Comoro  Isle* 

11 

32 

0 

S 

43 

25 

0 K 

Desveloa  .las) 

Patagonia  - 

*8 

21 

30  S 

06  8 15  \S] 

Concei>cion  - 
Condom  - - 

Chili  - - 

France 

3d 

43 

49 

57 

10 

49 

S 

N 

73 

0 

4 

22 

46  \N 

22  E 

Cape 

Devil’s  Isles 

Guayana  - 

5 

27 

0 N 

t 

52  34  OW 

Coudorc  Isle  - 

Indian  Ar- 

8 

40 

0 

N 

106 

42 

0 E 

Dhalac  Isle, 

Red  Sea  - 

15 

52 

30  N 

40  15  0 E | 

chipclago 

South  End 

Congoon 

Persia  • • 

71 

48 

45 

N 

52 

6 

0 E 

Diamond  Isle 

B.  of  Bengal 

15 

52 

0 N 

!H  19  0 F. 

Constance  - 

Germany  - 

47 

36 

10 

X 

9 

8 

15  E 

Diamond  Point 

Sumatra  - 

5 

18 

0 N 

97  48  0 E j 

Constantinople 

Turkey  in 

41 

1 

71 

N 

28 

55 

15  E 

Diarbekir  - 

Turkey  in 

37 

54 

0 N 

J9  53  45  El 

St  Sophia 

Europe  - 

Asia 

Cope  Cape  - 

Swain 

lien  mark  - 

37 

24 

40 

N 

1 

SI 

40  \N 

Die  - - 

k ranee 

44 

45 

31  N 

5 22  33  I 

Copenhagen  - 

55 

41 

4 

N 

12 

35 

6 E 

Diego  (St)  - 

New  Albior. 

32 

39 

30  N 

117  16  48  W 

Copiapo  . . 

Chili  - . 

71 

10 

0 

S 

71 

5 

15  W 

Diego  Garcia 
Isle 

Ind.  Ocean 

7 

21 

OS 

72  22  0 E 

Coquimbo 

Chill  - . 

29 

54 

40 

s 

71 

19 

15  W 

Cordova  Port  - 

Patagonia  - 

46 

45 

0 

s 

67 

77 

15  W 

Diego  Ramirez 

Tierra  del 

50 

27 

0 N 

*8  39  0 W i 

Cordovan 

1*  ranee 

45 

35 

15 

N 

1 

10 

23  W 

Isles 

kuego 

Tower 

Dieppe  - 

France 

49 

55 

34  N 

1 4 44  E 

Corfu  I.  Vido 

Mcditcrra- 

39 

38 

5 

N 

19 

55 

S8  E 

Dignc  - 

k ranee 

44 

5 

19  N 

6 14  19  F 

Isle 

ncan 

Dijon  - 

k ranee 

47 

19 

25  N 

5 2 5 E 

Coring!  Bay  - 

India 

If. 

48 

0 

N 

82 

24 

0 E 

Dillingen 

Germany  - 
lla (tin’s  Bay 

48 

34 

17  N 

10  30  29  F.  1 

Corinth 

Greece 

37 

58 

22 

N 

23 

28 

29  E 

Disco  isle  - 

69 

10 

0 N 

54  40  OW 

Cork,  Quay  at 
the  Cove 

Ireland 

51 

51 

50 

N 

8 

16 

30  VV 

I 

£ 

> 

1 

NW  Coast 
of  Amcr. 

*8 

2 

30  N 

12*  37  41  W j 

Coron  . 

Greece 

.V, 

47 

26 

N 

21 

58 

52  E 

Diu  Head  - 

India  - - 

20 

42 

0 N 

71  6 DEl 

Corricntet 

H Const  of 

** 

1 

30 

S 

35 

51 

0 E 

Dixmudc 

Netherlands 

51 

2 

12  N 

2 52  3 K 

Cape 

Africa 

Dobrzyn 

Russia  In 

52 

39 

5 N 

19  35  15  E 1 

Corncn  tea 

Mexico  . 

•20 

25 

30 

N 

d05 

35 

36  W 

Europe 

Cape 

Dofar  - 

Arat>u 

17 

3 

0 N 

54  10  OF! 

Corsoer  - - 

Denmark  - 

55 

20 

0 

N 

11 

9 

30  E 

Do! 

France 

44 

33 

8 N 

1 45  3 W i 

Corte  - 

Corsica 

42 

IS 

2 

N 

9 

8 

46  E 

I fc.mburg 

Netherlands 

51 

33 

51  N 

3 29  59  E 

Corvo  Isle  - 

Azores 

39 

41 

0 

N 

31 

3 

0 w 

Domingo  v9t) 

St.  Domingo 

18 

30 

0 N 

69  49  0W 

Court  ray 

Belgium  . 

50 

49 

43 

N 

3 

16 

6 E 

Dominica  Isle 

Caribbee 

15 

18 

0 N 

61  32  0W  ! 

Coutances  - 

k ranee 

49 

2 

54 

N 

I 

Sn 

23  \\ 

Islands 

Coventry 

England  - 

52 

24 

25 

N 

1 

30 

5 W 

Dondre  Head 

Ceylon 

5 

55 

30  N 

80  43  or. 

Cracow  • . 

Gall  ida  - 

50 

3 

38 

N 

19 

57 

9 F 

Donnawcrt  . 

Germany 

48 

43 

15  N 

10  47  3 r 

t rail  Spire  - 

Scotland  - 

56 

15 

58 

N 

2 

36 

55  \S 

Dorrhester 

England 

50 

42 

58  N 

2 25  40  W 

1 

( rcm  .i  . - 

Italy  . 

45 

21 

29 

N 

9 

41 

57  E 

Church 

Cremona 

Italy 

45 

7 

43 

N 

10 

2 

1?  E 

Dordrecht  - 

Holland  • 

51 

48 

54  N 

4 19  42  E 

Crillon  Cape  - 

Sachalin  - 

45 

56 

0 

N 

141 

58 

54  E 

Dotpat 

Russia  in 

58 

22 

47  N 

26  42  0 E { 

Cronstadt  - 

Russia  in 

59 

59 

£6 

N 

29 

49 

30  E 

Europe 

Europe 

Dortmund  - 

Germany 

51 

31 

24  N 

7 SB  41  r 

Crooked  Isle  • 

Lurayot  - 

22 

48 

0 

N 

74 

17 

ow 

Douglas  Cape 

NW.  Coast 

58 

56 

0 N 

153  50  0 W 

i 

Cross-Fell 

England  - 

54 

42 

IS 

N 

2 

28 

37  W 

of  Amcr. 

Cross  Isle  - 

Hu wia  in 

66 

29 

0 

N 

40 

20 

0E 

Dover  Castle  . 

England 

51 

7 

47  N 

1 19  7E 

Europe 
NW.  Coast 

Dresden 

Germany 

51 

2 

50  N 

13  *5  1 1: 

( row  Sound  - 

58 

12 

0 

N 

136 

24 

0 w 

Dromedary 

N.  Holland 

36 

18 

0 s 

150  11  0 E| 

of  Amtr. 

Mount 

Crus  Cape  - 

Cuba  - 

19 

48 

0 

N 

77 

35 

OW 

Drori  theim 

Norway 

Ireland 

63 

25 

50  N 

10  93  85  F 

Cuddalore  - 

1 ndia 

n 

43 

23 

N 

79 

48 

12  E 

Dublin  ()h*cr- 

53 

23 

13  N 

6 *)  30  W 

Cuenca  - . 

Peru 

2 

55 

3 

s 

79 

13 

22  W 

vatory 

Duke  or  York’s 

Culver  Point  - 

N.  Holland 

32 

56 

0 

s 

124 

S9 

0 K 

Pacifi  Ocean 

8 

41 

OS 

173  24  *53V 

,Cumana  - - 

Colombia  - 

10 

71 

37 

N 

64 

9 

45  W 

Die 

Cumberland 

New  Wales 

53 

56 

40 

N 

102 

5 

58  W 

Dulau  Signal 

England 

55 

55 

54  N 

t U Itw 

House 

Staff 

Curasao  Isle  . 

Caribbce  Sea 

12 

R 

0 

N 

69 

0 

ow 

Dundee  - - 

Scotland 

56 

28 

0 N 

2 56  0W* 

Cuxhaven 

Germany  . 

53 

52 

21 

N 

8 

43 

1 E 

Dunkirk 

France 

51 

2 

9 N 

8 « 5*  F. 

Lighthouse 

Durazao 

Turkey  In 

41 

19 

» N 

19  87  tT.  E 

< yrenc 

N Africa  - 

21 

49 

N 

32 

49 

5 F. 

Europe 

Dalrymple 

V.  Diemen’s 

41 

4 

*0 

S 

146 

48 

0 E 

Durham  Gath- 

England 

54 

46 

31  N 

15*  «W 

Port 

I .and 

edral 

Dome  Marie 

St.  Domingo 

18 

37 

20 

N 

74 

33 

32  Vi 

Dusseldorf  - 

Germany 

51 

13 

42  N 

6 46  85  F 

Opc 

Egypt 

Du y then  Cape  N Holland 

12 

35 

0 s 

ui  42  o y 

Uarmetta 

31 

r. 

43 

N 

31 

49 

30  E 

East  Cape  . 

Madagascar 

15 

14 

0 s 

50  30  0 F. 

iDantzic 

Prussia 

54 

2>> 

48 

N 

18 

38 

5 E 

East  Cape  . 

N Zealand 

37*44 

25  S 

178  a 0 E 

latitudes  and  longitudes. 
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I Name*  of  Place* 

| Country,  4c. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Name*  of  PIacia 

Country,  St c. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

East  Cape  - 

'Russia  in 

a 

66 

5 30  N 

169  « 

0 W 

Flores  Lie, 

Indian  Ar. 

8° 

s' 

OS 

O 

123 

i OE 

Asia 

NE  Point 

chipelago 

Easter  Isle, 

Paciti  Ocean 

27 

9 33  S 

109  25 

20  VV 

Flour  (SL)  - 

France 

45 

1 

53  N 

3 

5 39  E 

Centre 

Flushing 

Holland 

51 

26 

42  N 

3 

34  57  E 

East  - Main 

Labrador 

52 

15  ON 

78  44 

30  W 

Foggy  Lie  - 

NVV.  Const 

56 

12 

0 N 

157 

19  30  VV 

House 

of  Amer. 

Ebersdorf  . 

Germany 

50 

29  33  N 

11  40 

23  E 

Fogo  Ido 

CapcVerd  Is. 

14 

56 

0 N 

24 

20  OVV 

Edam  - 

Holland 

52 

30  49  N 

5 2 

36  E 

Folkstonc 

England  - 

51 

4 

47  N 

1 

10  52  E 

Eddystone  Isle 

Solomon  Is. 

8 

18  0 S 156  30 

53  E 

Church 

Eddy  stone 

England 

50 

10  55  N 

4 15 

3 VV 

Fontarabia  - 

Spain 

43 

21 

36  N 

1 

47  13  VV 

Lighthouse 

Foreland  (N.) 

England  - 

51 

22 

30  N 

1 

26  50E 

Edgccumbc 

NVV.  Coast 

57 

2 ON 

135  46 

15  VV 

Lighthouse 

Cape 

of  Amer. 

Foreland  (S.) 

England  - 

51 

8 

26  N 

1 

22  6 E 

Edinburgh 

Scotland 

55 

57  19  N 

3 10 

56  VV 

Lighthouse 

Observatory 

Formosa  Cape 

VV.  Coast  of 

4 

25 

0 N 

5 

59  OE 

Egg  Isle 

Lucayos 

25 

SI  5N 

76  52 

45  VV 

Africa 

Egmout  Port  - 

Falkland 

61 

22  ON 

60  1 

0 VV 

Formosa  Lie 

Chinese  Sea 

25 

n 

0 N 

121 

56  0 E 

Islands 

Formosa 

India 

1 

49 

0 N 

102 

Eichstadt 

Germany 

48 

53  SON 

11  10 

30  E 

Mount 

Eisenach 

Germany 

0 

58  55  N 

10  20 

15  E 

Fortaventura 

Canaries  - 

28 

4 

ON 

14 

31  0W 

EL  Arisch  Fort 

EgyW 

1 

5 30  N 

33  48 

25  E 

Lie 

Elba  Isle,  Por- 

Mediterra- 

12 

49  6 N 

10  19 

35  E 

Foul  Point  • 

.Madagascar 

17 

40 

14  S 

49 

53  15  E 

to-Ferrajo 

nean 

Fowler  Point 

New  Holland 

52 

1 

0 S 

132 

27  0 E 

Elbing  - 

Prussia 

54 

8 20  N 

19  22 

0 E 

Francois  Cape 

St.  Domingo 

19 

40 

30  N 

70 

1 15  VV 

Elias  (SL) 

NVV.  Coast 

00 

17  35  N 

140  50 

6 VV 

(Old) 

Mount 

ot  Amor. 

tran^ais  Cape, 

SL  Domingo 

19 

40 

20  N 

72 

17  55  VV 

Elisabeth  (St.) 

Russia  in 

48 

30  17  N 

32  27 

45  E 

the  Town 

Europe 

Francisco  (SL) 

New  Albion 

37 

49 

0 N 

122 

8 OVV 

Elisabeth  Bay 

W.  Coast  of 

27 

0 OS 

15  17 

0E 

Francisco  So- 

Colombia  - 

6 

50 

0 N 

47  15  VV 

Africa 

lano  (SL) 

Elizabeth  Capo 

Sachalin 

54 

24  SO  N 

142  46 

.30  E 

Franck  fort  on 

Germany  - 

50 

7 

£9  N 

8 

36  0 E 

HMcIlahCape 

Barbary 

31 

57  5 N 

25  4 

45  E 

the  Maine 

Elseneur 

Denmark 

56 

2 17  N 

12  38 

2 E 

Frankfort  on 

Germany  - 

52 

22 

8 N 

14 

33  15  E 

Ely  Minster  - 

England 

52 

24  49  N 

0 16 

35  f: 

the  Oder 

Em  b run 

France 

44 

34  7 N 

6 26 

9 E 

Frauenberg  - 

Prussia 

3* 

21 

34  N 

19 

40  90  K 

Emden  - - 

Germany 

53 

22  3 N 

7 11 

1 E 

Freisingcn  - 

Germany  - 

48 

23 

58  N 

11 

45  30  E 

Emeralda 

Terra  Firtna 

3 

11  0 N 

66  3 

0 w 

Freistadt 

Germany  - 

48 

29 

0 N 

14 

22  15  E 

Emracrick  . 

Germany 

51 

49  52  N 

6 14 

51  E 

Frojus 

France 

43 

25 

52  N 

6 

44  9 E 

Endeavour 

N.  Hull  ami 

16 

25  OS 

145  26 

0 E 

Frio  Cape 

Brasil 

23 

0 

SOS 

42 

7 30  VV 

River 

Frio  Ca|>e 

Brasil 

22 

0 s 

41 

36  15  VV 

Engano  Cape 

Luconla 

18 

39  ON 

122  21 

0 E 

Frio  Cape 

W.  t oast  of 

18 

37 

30  S 

12 

25  0 E 

Engano  Capo 

St.  IXnningn 

18 

34  42  N 

68  24 

37  VV 

Africa  - 

Engano  Isle  - 

Ind.  Ocean 

5 

27  OS 

102  17 

0 E 

Fuentea  Fort 

Italy  - - 

46 

8 

29  N 

9 

24  59  E 

Engelholm  - 

Sweden 

56 

14  20  N 

12  52 

15  E 

Fuerte  Isle  - 

Terra  Firmn 

9 

23 

0 N 

76 

14  OVV 

Enkhuysen  - 

Netherlands 

52 

42  22  N 

5 17 

41  E 

Fulda 

Germany  . 

50 

33 

57  N 

9 

44  0 E 

•ErAirth 

Germany 

50 

58  45  N 

11  2 

26  E 

Fumeoux  Lie 

Pacif.  Ocean 

17 

11 

0 S 

143 

6 40  VV 

Erlangen 

Germany 

49 

35  36  N 

11  4 

0 K 

Furnes  - 

Netherlands 

51 

4 

23  N 

2 

39  51  E 

Erserum 

Turkey  in 

Si) 

56  35  N 

48  35 

45  E 

Fury  and  Hec- 

N.  America 

69 

48 

10  N 

83 

29  27  VV 

Asia 

laStrait(mid.) 

Esrurial 

Spain 

40 

35  50  N 

4 7 

50  W 

Galega  Lie  . 

Ind.  Ocean 

10 

25 

0 S 

56 

38  0 E 

Eustalia  (SL) 

( aribbee 

17 

89  ON 

63  5 

0 VV 

Gall  lSL)  Ob- 

Switserland 

47 

25 

40  N 

9 

22  15  E 

Lie 

Lies 

servatory 

Evrcux 

F ranee 

48 

55  SO  N 

1 9 

19  E 

Gallo  Point  - 

Ceylon 

6 

1 

0 N 

80 

20  0E 

Exeter  Cathe- 

England  . 

50 

43  25  N 

3 31 

ovv 

Gallipoli 

Turkey  in 

40 

25 

33  N 

26 

37  30E 

dral 

Europe 

Esija 

Spain 

37 

31  51  N 

5 4 

34  VV 

Gallo  Cape  - 

Sicily 

S8 

13 

40  N 

13 

19  SO  E 

Fairweathcr 

NW.  Coast 

58 

50  40  N 

138  5 

50  VV 

Gambler  Lie 

Pacif.  Ocean 

23 

12 

OS 

EH 

59  OVV 

Cape 

of  Amer. 

(■an  jam 

India 

19 

22 

0 N 

85 

10  0E 

Falkenberg  - 

Sweden 

56 

53  54  N 

12  30 

15  E 

Gap 

France 

44 

S3 

46  N 

6 

4 28  E 

Fa  B ter bo 

Sweden 

55 

23  4 N 

1!  49 

45  E 

Garda  fui 

E Coast  of 

11 

50 

0 N 

51 

32  0 E 

Fano 

Italy 

43 

51  ON 

12  59 

53  E 

Cape 

Africa 

Fano  Isle 

M editor.  - 

39 

50  0 N 

19  20 

0 E 

Gaspee  Bay  - 

Canada 

48 

47 

50  N 

64 

27  15  W 

Farewell  Cape 

Greenland 

59 

42  ON 

45  16 

OVV 

Gata  Cape  - 

Cyprus 

3* 

31 

30  N 

33 

3 £0  E 

Farewell  Cape 

N.  Zealand 

40 

37  OS 

172  49 

38  E 

Gata  Cape  - 

Spain 

36 

44 

0 N 

2 

12  50  VV 

Faro 

Portugal  - 

36 

59  0 N 

7 51 

0 w 

GebeLTor  Lie 

Red  Sea 

15 

32 

0 N 

42 

0 0 E 

Fartash  Cape 

Arabia 

15 

34  ON 

51  56 

0 E 

Geer  Cape  - 

NW.  Coast 

30 

38 

ON 

9 

51  -45  VV 

Fayal  Isle, 

A sores 

38 

32  30  N 

28  43 

OVV 

of  Africa 

Horta 

Gefle 

Sweden 

60 

39 

45  N 

17 

8 30  E 

Fecamp  - * 

France 

49 

45  24  N 

0 23 

3 F. 

Geneva 

Switserland 

46 

12 

ON 

6 

9 30  E 

Feldkirch  . 

Germany  . 

47 

14  20  N 

9 35 

15  E 

Genoa  - 

Italy 

44 

25 

0 N 

8 

.58  0 E 

Feltri  - 

Italy 

46 

0 43  N 

11  55 

24  E 

George  (SL) 

Newfound- 

48 

30 

5 N 

59 

20  33  VV 

Ferrao  - 

Italy  - 

43 

10  18  N 

13  41 

41  E 

Cape  - 

land 

Fernando- No- 

Atlantic 

3 

55  OS 

32  35 

OVV 

George  (St ) I. 

Azores 

.38 

31 

ON 

27 

51  OVV 

ron ha  Isle 

Ocean 

Georgetown  - 

United  States 

38 

55 

0 N 

77 

9 48  VV 

Fernando.  Po 

Atlantic 

3 

28  ON 

8 40 

15  E 

Georgia  {&)  1. 

Allan.  Ocean 

54 

58 

OS 

36 

15  OVV 

Lie 

Ocean 

Ucrtruden- 

Holland  - 

51 

42 

5 N 

4 

51  54  E 

Ferrara 

Italy  - 

44 

49  56  N 

11  36 

25  E 

burg 

Ferrol  - 

Spain 

43 

29  0 N 

8 15 

OVV 

Ghent  . - 

Belgium  - 

51 

S 

21  N 

3 

43  50  E 

Fez 

Morocco  - 

34 

6 3 N 

5 1 

19  W 

Gibraltar,  Eu. 

Spam 

36 

6 

40  N 

5 

21  45  VV 

ligucras 

Spain 

42 

16  1 N 

2 57 

39  E 

ropa  Point 

Finlsten-cCape 

Spain 

42 

54  ON 

9 16 

OVV 

Gijo'n  - 

Spain 

43 

35 

0 N 

5 

36  OVV 

Fiorenxo  (St) 

Corsica 

42 

41  2 N 

9 17 

43  K 

GiUolo  Lie  - 

Indian  Ar- 

0 

15 

0 N 

128 

22  0 E 

Fish  Bay 

W.  Coast  of 

16 

31  OS 

11  54 

U E 

pelago 

Africa 

(iirge  - 

26 

22 

20  N 

31 

55  6 E 

Fiume  - 

Illyria 

45 

20  10  N 

14  £6 

22  F. 

Girgenti 

Sicily 

37 

15 

50  N 

13 

31  20  E 

Flercckoe  Lie 

Norway 

58 

5 ON 

8 2 

0 K 

Lighthouse 

Flensborg  - 

Denmark  - 

54 

47  18  N 

9 27 

40  E 

Glasgow 

Scotland  - 

55 

51 

32  N 

4 

16  OVV 

Florence 

Italy  • 

43 

46  41  N 

11  15 

45  F. 

Glastonbury 

England  . 

51 

8 

43  N 

2 

41  19  W 

Flore*  Lie  - 

A sores 

39 

S3  59  N 

31  8 

15  VVj 

Tor 

5 F 2 
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LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES. 


Nunc*  of  Warn 

Country,  &c. 

Latitude. 

Ixm^itudr.  | 

Name*  of  Places. 

Country,  Ac. 

Latitude. 

I ongitudr. 

I 

Gloucester 

N Holland 

o 

19 

59 

os 

O 

148 

26 

0 K 

Havre  dcG  race 

France 

o 

49 

29 

U N 

O 

o 

6 

A E 

C«i>e 

Heligoland  I., 

Germ.  Ocean 

54 

11 

34  N 

7 

54 

13  K 

Gloucester 

England  - 

51 

52 

3 N 

2 

14 

15  W 

Lighthouse 

Cathedral 

Helena  (St)  I. 

At  Ian.  Ocean 

15 

55 

0 S 

5 

43 

0 w 

Gloucester 

New  Wales 

51 

24 

20  N 

87 

2 

59  W 

Helena  (St) 

Patagonia  - 

44 

30 

OS 

66 

29 

15  W 

Houm? 

Point 

Glouci-ster 

New  Britain 

5 

31 

OS 

148 

£3 

0 E 

Helena  (St) 

Peru  - . 

• 

10 

03 

80 

47 

IS  w 

Mount 

Point 

Gluckow 

Russia  in 

51 

40 

30  N 

34 

20 

15  E 

Helsingborg  - 

Sweden 

56 

2 

55  N 

12 

43 

15  E 

Europe 

Helsingfors  - 

Russia  in 

rtu 

10 

0 N 

25 

0 

15  K 

Glurkstadt  - 

Germany  - 

53 

47 

42  N 

9 

27 

2 E 

Europe 

Goa 

India 

15 

30 

0 N 

73 

53 

0 E 

Hi  Ivcllln 

England  - 

54 

31 

43  N 

3 

0 

21  W 

Goat  Isle 

Philippine 

IS 

52 

0 N 

120 

6 

0 E 

Mountain 

Isles 

Hctviwt  Sluyi 

Holland  . 

51 

49 

29  N 

3 

27 

53  E 

Godthaab  - Greenland 

64 

10 

0 N 

51 

48 

0 w 

Hcraclca 

Turkey  in 

41 

1 

3 N 

27 

54 

A E 

Goes 

Holland 

51 

3) 

18  N 

3 

53 

.11  K 

Europe 

Netherlands 

Gomcra  Isle  Canaries 

23 

6 

0 N 

17 

H 

0 w 

Herenthals  - 

51 

10 

45  N 

4 

50 

29  E 

Gonave  Isle  ,St.  Domingo 

18 

49 

0 N 

73 

1 

0 w 

Hernosand  1. 

Sweden 

62 

38 

O N 

17 

53 

15  E 

Good  Ho|« 

New  Guinea 

0 

20 

0 s 

132 

31 

0 E 

Heascloe  Isle 

Denmark  - 

56 

11 

46  N 

11 

40 

1 E 

Cape 

Good  Hope 

Hinchinbrook 

NVV.  Coast 

6U 

12 

3U  X 

146 

39 

sow 

S.  Coast  of 

34 

29 

os 

18 

23 

15  E 

Cape 

of  America 

Cape 

A f'rica 

HinlopenCapc, 

Lighthouse 

United  State* 

58 

47 

16  X 

75 

6 

15  W 

Gore  Isle  - Sea  of  Kami- 

60 

17 

0 N 

172 

30 

45  W 

schatka 

Hioring 

Denmark  - 

57 

27 

44  \ 

10 

0 

S3  E 

Goree  Isle  - 

W.  Coast  of 

14 

40 

0 N 

17 

26 

OW 

Hoberg  Cat* 

Sweden 

56 

56 

0 N 

18 

11 

0E 

| 

Africa 

Hogttics  Islet* 

Lurayoa  - 

21 

39 

0 N 

73 

56 

4 W 

Gorgona  Isle 

Med  iter.  - 

*3 

25 

46  X 

9 

53 

10  E 

Hogstraeten  - 
Ho  la  . 

Holland  - 

51 

24 

5 X 

4 

45 

4*  E 

Gorgona  Isle 

Pacif.  Ocean 

2 

53 

0 N 

78 

6 

15  W 

Iceland 

65 

44 

O X 

19 

43 

45  W 

Gort* 

Germany  - 

45 

57 

30  N 

13 

28 

40  E 

Holy  Isle,  Cas- 

England  - 

55 

40 

20  S 

1 

46 

JS  w 

Gotha,  Observ.  Germany  - 

50 

56 

8 N 

10 

44 

lit 

tie 

of  Seebevg 
Gottenburg  - 

Sweden 

57 

42 

4N 

u 

57 

45  E 

Hoi  v head 
Mountain 

England  - 

53 

18 

51  N 

4 

30 

27  W 

Gottingen  - 

Germany  - 

51 

31 

50  N 

9 

56 

30  E 

Honda 

Colombia  - 

5 

11 

42  N 

74 

51 

3D  W 

Gouda  - 

Holland  - 

51 

59 

51  N 

4 

42 

44  E 

Hondschottc 

Netherlands 

50 

58 

56  N 

2 

S5 

U E 

Graciosa  Isle, 

Azores 

S9 

5 

0 N 

28 

0 

0 W 

Hoofleur 

France 

49 

25 

13  X 

0 

14 

14  W 

Santa  Crus 

Hood  Point 

N.  Holland 

:>4 

21 

0 S 

IP* 

3J 

0 E 

Gradiaca 

Italy 

N.  Holland 

45 

53 

30  N 

13 

25 

0 E 

Horn  Cape  - 

Fierra  del 

55 

58 

30  S 

67 

21 

J4  W 

Grafton  Cape 

16 

53 

0 s 

146 

10 

0 E 

v u<no 

Grange  Point 

St.  Domingo 

19 

54 

35  N 

71 

48 

51  W 

Horsham 

England  - 

51 

3 

36  N 

0 

19 

43  W 

Granville 

France 

48 

50 

16  N 

1 

35 

57  W 

Church 

Grat*  - 

Germany  - 

♦7 

4 

9 N 

15 

27 

15  E 

Howe  Cape  - 
Huahinc  Isle 

N.  Holland 

.17 

30 

0 S 

150 

7 

0 K 

Gravelines  . 

France 

50 

59 

10  N 

2 

7 

50  E 

Pacifi.  Ocean 

16 

43 

0 S 

151 

9 

0 w 

Gravesande  - 

Netherlands 

52 

0 

SO  N 

4 

9 

45  E 

Hudson's 

New  Wale* 

53 

0 

32  X 

106 

27 

20  W 

Greenwich 

England  - 

51 

28 

40  N 

0 

0 

0 

House 

Observatory 

Hulst  - 

Netherland* 

51 

16 

53  X 

4 

3 

27  E 

Orcifswalde 

German?  - 

54 

4 

35  N 

13 

33 

15  E 

Hunter  Port 

N.  Holland 

52 

56 

OS 

151 

43 

0 K 

Grenaae 

Denmark  - 

56 

24 

57  N 

10 

53 

59  E 

Huntingdon 

England  - 

52 

20 

27  N 

0 

11 

3 VV 

Grenada  Isle 

Caribbec  Is. 

12 

3 

0 N 

61 

48 

(i  W 

Steeple 

Grenoble 

France 

45 

11 

42  N 

5 

48 

49  K 

Husum 

Denmark  - 

54 

28 

59  N 

9 

4 

42  F. 

Grim  Cape 

Van  Diem. 

40 

41 

os 

144 

46 

0 E 

Hydrabad  - 

India 

17 

12 

0 X 

51 

0 K 

]«and 

Hyere* 

l ranee 

43 

7 

t S 

6 

7 

55  E ; 

Grodno 

Russia  in 

53 

40 

30  N 

23 

49 

45  E 

Ibague  - 

Colombia  • 

4 

87 

45  N 

75 

an 

0 VV 

Europe 

lharra  - 

Peru  - 

0 

21 

0 X 

7« 

18 

34  VV 

Guadalcanal 

Solomon 

9 

32 

OS 

159 

41 

0 E 

Icy  Cape 

NW.  Coast 

70 

29 

0 X 

161 

42 

Isle 

Dies 

of  Ainer. 

Guadaloupe  l. 

Pacif.  Ocean 

28 

53 

ON 

118 

15 

48  W 

Icna  - 

Germanv  - 

50 

56 

28  X 

n 

57 

15  E 

Guadaloupe  L, 

Caribbee 

15 

59 

30  N 

ol 

45 

0 w 

Iflau  - 

Germany  - 
England  - 

49 

23 

29  N 

15 

15  K 

Basseterre 

Isles 

llch  ester 

51 

0 

23  X 

2 

40 

14  VV 

Guaira  - 

Colombia  . 

10 

36 

19  N 

67 

6 

45  W 

Steeple 

13 

21 

0 N 

144 

20 

0 K 

ln|ct«  borough 

England  . 

u 

10 

4 N 

23 

18  W 

Guariaxuato 

Mexico 

21 

0 

15  N 

100 

54 

45  VV 

Guastalla 

Italy 

44 

54 

58  N 

10 

39 

46  E 

Ingolst  ad  t - 

Germany  - 

48 

45 

47  N 

11 

25 

51  E 

Guayaquil  - 

Peru  - 

2 

11 

30  S 

79 

41 

15  W 

Inhamban  Bay 

E Coast  of 

23 

51 

o b 

35 

42 

0E 

Gucldres 

Germany  . 

51 

30 

45  N 

6 

19 

9 E 

Africa 

Gunterburg 

Germany  . 

49 

9 

37  N 

13 

27 

91  E 

Inspmck 

Germany  - 

47 

16 

8 N 

11 

21 

45  F. 

Guntzburg  - 

Germanv  - 

48 

27 

15  N 

10 

16 

30  K 

38 

30 

0 N 

*5 

lot 

36 

11 

OEl 
3b  E i 

Gurief  - 

Russia  in 

47 

7 

0 N 

51 

59 

30  E 

Irkutsk 

Russia  in 

52 

16 

41  X 

Asia 

Asia 

Haderslebcn 

Denmark  - 

55 

15 

15  N 

9 

30 

49  F. 

Isaac  Rock 

Lurayoa  . 

26 

2 

15  X 

79 

8 

45  W 

Hague 

Halberstadt 

Holland 

52 

4 

50  N 

4 

18 

47  K 

(Great) 

Germany  - 

51 

53 

55  N 

11 

3 

33  E 

Isaac  Rock 

Lucayos  - 

25 

57 

0 X 

78 

50 

50  E 

Halifax 

Nova  Scotia 

44 

41 

0 N 

63 

35 

45  W 

(Little) 
Labella  Point 

Halle  - • 

Germany  - 

51 

29 

5 N 

11 

58 

2 E 

St.  Domingo 

19 

,58 

43  X 

71 

16 

S5  W 

HalmsUdt  - 

Sweden 

56 

39 

45  N 

12 

52 

0 E 

UlAmabad  - 

India 

22 

20 

0 X 

91 

15  F 

Hamburg 

Germany  - 

53 

32 

51  N 

9 

58 

37  E 

Ismail  . 

Turkey  in 

45 

21 

O X 

50 

is  e; 

Hameln 

Germany  - 

52 

5 

29  N 

9 

20 

10  E 

Europe 

Hammer  fust 

Norway 

70 

38 

22  N 

23 

43 

30  E 

Tfola-Bella  - 

Italy  . 

45 

53 

11  X 

8 

12 

3 F 

Hanover 

Germany  - 

52 

22 

25  N 

9 

42 

55  K 

Ispahan 

Persia 

32 

24 

34  X 

51 

15  E 

Hanover 

Pacif.  Ocean 

2 

31 

OS 

149 

5U 

0 E 

Ivica  I*le,  the 

Medi  terra- 

38 

53 

16  X 

29 

HE* 

(New)  Isle 

Castle 

ncan 

Harlem 

Holland  - 

52 

22 

56  N 

4 

38 

19  E 

Jack  ton  (Port) 
Castle  Point 

N.  Holland 

S3 

51 

30  S 

151 

16 

30  E | 

llarleui 'i  Bay 

China 

22 

31 

0 N 

114 

51 

0 E 

Harlingen  • 

Holland  - 

53 

10 

32  N 

5 

‘.’4 

47  E 

Jaffa  - - 

Syria  - . 

32 

5 

25  X 

8 FJ 

Hartlepool 

England  - 

54 

41 

49  N 

1 

10 

31  W 

Jaflk  Cape  . 
J ago  (St.)  Isle 
Jakutsk 

N*.  Holland 

36 

-57 

OS 

139 

Steeple 

Tnd.  Archip. 

Cape  Verdis 

14 

53 

0 X 

£1 

o w 

Hastings  Isle 

6 

59 

os 

116 

•6 

0 E 

Russia  in 

62 

1 

»eI 

H altera*  ( ape 

I'mted  State* 

35 

14 

O N 

75 

27  W 

Havannah, 
the  Mono 

Culm  - 

23 

0 27  X 

82 

22 

53  VV 

James  (St) 
Cape  1 

CochinChma 

in 

14 

OX 

107 

10 

0E 

LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES. 
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Nanus  of  Places- 

Country,  3k. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Nunn*  of  Places. 

I uuatrj , See- 

Latitude. 

Longitude 

Jaroslawl 

Russia  in 

57 

h 

30  N 

O 

40 

10 

15  E 

Kovima 

Russia  In 

o 

65 

28 

0 N 

O 

153 

35 

15  E 

Europe 

(Upper) 

Asia 

Jarra  laic 

Straits  of 

4 

0 

0 N 

100 

14 

0 E 

Krageroe 

Norway 

58 

51 

30  X 

9 

30 

.30  E 

Malacca 

Krannichfcld 

Germany  - 

30 

51 

55  N 

11 

11 

Jask  Cape  - 

Persia 

25 

38 

ON 

58 

10 

0 E 

Krasnoyau  - 

Russia  in 

56 

l 

2 N 

92 

20 

52  E 

Jassy  . 

Moldavia  - 

47 

8 

30  N 

27 

30 

15  K 

Asia 

Java  Head  - 

Java  - 

ti 

48 

OS 

105 

11 

0 E 

Krementzouk 

Russia  in 

49 

$ 

28  N 

33 

29 

0 E 

Jean- lx;  tou 

Cape  Verdis 

15 

48 

0 N 

22 

56 

0 W 

Europe 

Reef 

Krcm*  - 

Germany  - 

48 

£1 

30  N 

15 

36 

0 E 

Jcniseiak 

Ru*s.  in  A. 

58 

27 

17  X 

91 

58 

45  E 

Krio  Cape  - 

Turkey  in 

36 

41 

ON 

27 

21 

0E 

Jeremie  Point 

St  Doiningo 

1H 

39 

57  N 

74 

13 

22  \V 

Asia 

Jersey  Isle,  St. 

British 

49 

12 

59  N 

2 

10 

44  W 

KuracheePort 

India 

24 

52 

0 N 

67 

17 

0 E 

Aubin 

Channel 

Kursk  ■ 

Russia  in 

51 

43 

30  N 

36 

27 

45  E 

Jerusalem  - 

Turkey  in 

31 

47 

47  N 

35 

20 

15  E 

Europe 

Asia 

Ladrone  Isle 

Chinese  Sea 

21 

57 

ON 

113 

43 

OE 

Jervis  Bay, 

N.  Holland 

35 

9 

OS 

150 

56 

0 E 

(Great) 

Cape  George 

lagoon  Isle  - 

Pari  ft.  Ocean 

21 

38 

OS 

140 

37 

0 w 

Jiddah  - 

Arabia 

21 

29 

0 N 

39 

15 

0 E 

Lagoa  . 

Portugal  - 

.37 

6 

0 N 

8 

38 

3 W 

Johanna  Isle 

Comoro  Isle* 

12 

16 

OS 

44 

30 

0 E 

Lagos  - 

Turkey  in 

40 

58 

42  N 

25 

3 

36  E 

Johannisberg 

Prussia 

53 

37 

48  N 

21 

49 

15  E 

Euro|>c 

John's  (St.) 

W.  Coast  of 

1 

15 

0 N 

9 

lo 

0 E 

Lamped osa  I. 

Modi  terra- 

35 

31 

15  N 

12 

30 

5E 

Cape 

Africa 

nean 

John's  (SL) 

Newfound- 

47 

33 

45  N 

52 

39 

45  W 

Lampsaco  . 

Turkey  in 

40 

20 

52  N 

26 

36 

55  E 

tort 

laud 

Asia 

John’s  (St) 

Caribbee  Is, 

18 

30 

0 N 

64 

47 

0\V 

Lancaster 

UnitcdState* 

40 

2 

39  N 

76 

19 

SOW 

Isle 

Lancaster 

England  ■ 

54 

3 

8 N 

2 

47 

41  W 

Joseph  (St)  - 

California  - 

23 

3 

13  N 

109 

•to 

53  W 

Steeple 

Juan  ,St.) 

Porto  Rico 

18 

29 

10  N 

13 

15  W 

Lancernta  Isle  Canaries  - 

29 

14 

0 N 

13 

26 

0 w 

Juan-Fcrnan- 

Paciti.  Ocean 

33 

40 

us 

78 

58 

15  W 

Land* berg  - 

Germany  - 

48 

2 

58  N 

10 

53 

31  K 

dez  Isle 

Landscroon  - 

Sweden 

55 

52 

27  N 

12 

51 

1 E 

Judetiburg  - 

Germany  - 

47 

43 

CO  N 

14 

42 

45  E 

I.angle  May  . 

Sachalin  - 

48 

59 

0 N 

142 

33 

4 E 

Julian  (St) 

Patagonia  - 

49 

5 

JOS 

67 

44 

15  W 

Langle  Peak 

Jcsso  . 

45 

11 

0 N 

141 

13 

13  E 

Port 

Langros 

France 

47 

51 

59  N 

5 

20 

5 E 

Kainersheiin 

Germany  - 

48 

45 

52  N 

10 

47 

58  E 

Laon  - 

France 

49 

33 

54  N 

3 

37 

27  E 

Kakava  Isle  - 

Turkey  in 

30 

11 

0 N 

29 

37 

0 E 

Larneca  Castle 

Cyprus 

34 

54 

30  N 

33 

40 

45  E 

Asia 

Iatikia  - - 

Syria  - 

35 

30 

30  N 

35 

47 

55  E 

Kalatoa  Isle- 

Ind.  Arch  ip 

7 

20 

os 

121 

40 

0 E 

I-aubach 

Germany  - 

46 

1 

48  N 

14 

46 

40  E 

Kallamlborg 

Denmark  - 

55 

40 

54  N 

11 

6 

33  E 

Launceston 

England  - 

50 

38 

18  N 

4 

20 

42  W 

Kalpeny  Isle 

Laccadive* 

10 

5 

0 X 

7* 

1 

0 E 

Steeple 

Kaminicck  . 

Russia  in 

48 

40 

50  N 

27 

1 

30  E 

Lausanne 

Switzerland 

46 

31 

5 N 

6 

45 

SO  E 

Europe 

Lawrence  (St. 

Sea  of  Kamt- 

63 

47 

0 N 

171 

45 

0 E 

Kamtschatkoi 

Kamtschat- 

56 

1 

ON 

163 

22 

;X)  E 

Isle 

schatka 

Ness 

ka 

Leasowct 

England  - 

53 

24 

50  N 

3 

6 

49  W 

Karak  Isle  - 

G.  of  Persia 

29 

16 

ON 

50 

27 

0 F. 

Lighthouse 

Kaun  . 

Russia  in 

55 

47 

51  N 

49 

21 

9 E 

Leeuwin  Cape 

N.  Holland 

34 

19 

OS 

115 

6 

0 E 

Europe 

Leeuwin  Cape 

N.  Holland 

34 

25 

50  S 

115 

35 

15  E 

Kaakon 

Russia  in 

62 

22 

10  N 

21 

10 

35  E 

Leghorn 

Italy 

43 

33 

5 N 

10 

16 

45  E 

Europe 

Legnago 

Italy  - 

45 

II 

18  N 

11 

19 

13  K 

Katif  Bav.N. 

Arabia 

26 

36 

SON 

50 

12 

0 E 

IxMpnic  - 

Germany  - 

51 

20 

16  X 

12 

21 

45  F. 

Point 

Leiva  - 

Colombia  - 

3 

30 

0 N 

73 

53 

52  W 

Kaul  beuren  . 

Germany  - 

47 

53 

30  N 

10 

36 

45  E 

I-e  Mans 

France 

48 

0 

30  N 

0 

11 

35  K 

Kerguelen’s 

IndL  Ocean 

48 

41 

15  S 

69 

2 

15  E 

I x1  nun  a Isle 

Chinese  Sea 

22 

2 

U N 

114 

16 

0 E 

Laud.Christ 

(Great) 

Harb. 

Leon  - 

Mexico 

12 

21 

0 N 

86 

45 

ow 

Crimea 

45 

21 

19  N 

36 

21 

21  E 

Leon  Isle 

Spain 

36 

27 

45  N 

6 

12 

0 w 

China 

35 

37 

0 N 

111 

29 

30  E 

Leonold  South 

N.  America 

73 

56 

0 S 

90 

0 

o w 

Kidwelly  Spire 

Wales 

51 

44 

15  N 

4 

17 

22  W 

Island 

Kiel  - 

Germany  - 

54 

19 

43  N 

10 

8 

18  K 

I jc  Puy 

France 

45 

2 

51  S 

3 

53 

36  E 

Russia  in 

69 

10 

ON 

33 

50 

0 E 

Lew-cnew  I. 

Chinese  Sea 

26 

14 

0 N 

127 

38 

0 E 

Europe 

(Gt)  Napa- 

King's  Isle  - 

ItussSt  rails 

39 

37 

OS 

143 

54 

0 E 

kiang 

Ireland 

51 

41 

SO  N 

8 

28 

15  \S 

Lewis.  Town 

UnitcdState* 

38 

47 

47  N 

75 

15 

48  W 

Russia  in 

50 

27 

0 N 

30 

27 

45  E 

Leyden 

Holland  - 

9 

30  N 

4 

29 

13  E 

Europe 

Lilian  - 

Courland  - 

5ri 

31 

36  N 

20 

55 

20  E 

Kiringtkol. 

Russia  in 

57 

47 

0 N 

108 

3 

0 E 

Lichtenau  - 

Germany  . 

51 

37 

24  N 

8 

54 

7 E 

Asia 

Uegc  - 

Belgium  . 

50 

39 

22  N 

5 

31 

42  E 

Kittery  Point 

UnitcdState* 

43 

4 

27  N 

70 

44 

30  W 

Lilienthal  - 

Germany  - 

53 

8 

30  N 

8 

54 

15  E 

I*apland  - 

66 

48 

20  N 

24 

3 

15  E 

Luna  - 

Peru  - 

12 

3 

OS 

76 

56 

45  W 

Germany  - 

46 

37 

10  N 

14 

20 

0 E 

Limoges 

k ranee 

45 

•19 

53  N 

1 

15 

23  K 

Klin  - 

Russia  in 

56 

20 

IS  N 

36 

48 

6 E 

Lincoln  Isle  - 

Chiueve  Sea 

16 

41 

0 N 

112 

42 

0 K 

Europe 

Lincoln  Min- 

England  - 

53 

U 

7 N 

0 

32 

I W 

Prussia 

54 

42 

12  N 

20 

29 

15  E 

ster 

Kota 

Russia  in 

68 

52 

30  N 

33 

0 

43  E 

Li  rule*  liars 

Norway  . 

57 

58 

ON 

7 

3 

0 E 

Europe 

Lighthouse 

Koluga 

Russia  in 

54 

30 

0 N 

S6 

5 

15  E 

Idntz  - 

Germany  - 

48 

18 

54  N 

14 

16 

45  E 

Europe 

Lipari  Isle, 

Medi  terra- 

38 

28 

35  N 

14 

55 

40  E 

Sweden 

57 

27 

0 X 

12 

7 

0 F 

the  Castle 

nean 

Norway 

60 

12 

11  N 

11 

58 

0 E 

Lisbon  Obser-  Portugal  - 

38 

42 

24  N 

9 

8 

30  W 

Turkey  in 

38 

5 

52  N 

26 

54 

45  E 

vatory 

Asia 

Lisburne  Cape  N W.  ( oast 

69 

5 

0 X 

165 

22 

30  W 

Germany  - 

+8 

21 

22  N 

16 

19 

0 E 

of  Amer. 

I,ilch. eld 

England  - 

52 

41 

12  N 

1 

49 

21  W 

Koseir  - 

26 

8 

ON 

34 

15 

0 E 

Spire 

Koalof  - - 

Russia  In 

45 

11 

54  N 

33 

22 

48  E 

Livei  pool,  St 

England  - 

53 

24 

40  N 

2 

58 

55  W 

Euro{>e 

Paul’s 

Russia  in 

57 

45 

40  N 

41 

12 

51  E 

Lixard  W. 

England  - 

49 

57 

44  N 

5 

11 

5 W 

Europe 

Lighthouse 

Russia  in 

68 

18 

0 N 

163 

18 

15  E 

Lixicr  (St)  - 

V ranee 

43 

0 

3 N 

• 

8 

20  K 

(Lower) 

Asia 

I.izieux 

France 

49 

8 

50  N 

0 

13 

47  E 

5 E 3 
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LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES. 


Name*  of  Place*. 

Country,  4c. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Naina  of  Place* 

Country,  Arc- 

Latitude. 

Laostaak 

22 

24 

io 

N 

O 

77 

36 

30 

\V 

Mnnapar  Point 
Manchester,  8. 

India 

a 

22 

0 

N 

16 

OE 

Italy  - 

45 

18 

31 

N 

9 

30 

52 

K 

England  - 

53 

29 

0 

N 

2 

14 

22  W 

Arabia  - 

15 

4*1 

0 

N 

42 

44 

0 

E 

Mary’*  Spire 

15 

42 

8 

N 

42 

8 

45 

E 

Mandarin's 

Chinese  Sea 

21 

28 

0 

N 

112 

21 

SO  E 

43 

28 

30 

N 

0 

54 

24 

E 

Cap  Isle 

India 

8 

21 

0 

S 

116 

26 

0 

E 

Mangalore 

12 

50 

30 

N 

75 

7 

0E 

Scotland  - 

56 

14 

57 

N 

3 

17 

4 

w 

Mangca  Isle 

Pari  fl.  Ocean 

£1 

56 

45 

S 

J58 

3 

o w 

Mountain, 

W. 

Mangles  Point 
Manheim  Ob. 

Peru 

Germany  - 

1 

49 

Sl 

29 

30 

18 

N 

N 

78 

8 

50 

28 

sow 

0E 

United  State* 

41 

21 

8 

N 

72 

9 

30 

W 

sorvatory 

Luconia  - 

N 

l&> 

Manilla 

14 

36 

0 

58 

0 E 

England  - 

51 

30 

49 

N 

0 

5 

47 

W 

Mansfelt  Isle 

Hudson’s  B. 

62 

38 

0 

N 

80 

33 

o\v. 

Mantua 

July  - 

45 

9 

16 

N 

10 

48 

12  E 

I^ondondcirv 
Long  Island, 

54 

59 

28 

N 

7 

14 

49 

\v 

Marburg 

Germany  - 

46 

34 

42 

N 

15 

4i 

0 E 

United  State* 

41 

0 

0 

N 

72 

15 

35 

w 

Margarita  Isle,  Caribbee  Sea 

11 

10 

0 

N 

63 

58 

12  W 

K Hampton 
Lopez  Cape  - 

W.  Coast  of 

0 

59 

0 

S 

9 

17 

0 

E 

Cape  Is  la 
Marienburg  - 

Prussia 

54 

1 

31 

N 

19 

1 

56  E 

Mari  gal  an  to 

Caribbee  Is. 

15 

51 

0 

N 

61 

19 

owj 

Italy  . 

43 

27 

0 

N 

13 

35 

5 

E 

Isle 

Norway  . 

France 

47 

45 

11 

N 

3 

21 

2 

nn 

Markoc  Lie, 

57 

59 

0 

N 

6 

59 

0E 

52 

46 

31 

N 

i 

11 

54  W 

Lighthouse 

Turkey  in 

37 

N 

SOB 

Steeple 
Loul&burgh  - 

Marmara  Isle 

40 

4 

27 

30 

45 

53 

40 

N 

.59 

54 

45 

\Y 

Asia  > 

43 

Marseilles  Ob-  franco 

17 

49 

N 

5 

22 

15  E 

11 

20 

42 

S 

128 

20 

55 

K 

servatoryr 

Terra  Flrma 

11 

N 

50 

M 

26 

N 

4 

41 

46 

K 

Martha  SL) 

19 

34 

74 

8 

30  W 

Lowestoft' 

England  - 

54 

29 

0 

N 

i 

46 

0 

E 

Martin  (St) 

Sally  Isles 

49 

58 

0 

N 

6 

15 

o w 

53 

51 

18 

N 

10 

40 

52 

E 

Isle 

Caribbee  I*. 

18 

N 

Lubeck  Isle  • 

!nd.  Archip. 

5 

*5 

0 

S 

112 

48 

0 

E 

Martin  (St) 

4 

0 

63 

11 

ow 

California 

22 

52 

28 

N 

109 

50 

23 

\Y 

Isle 

Martin  do  Rhe  I ranoe 

46 

12 

18 

N 

1 

£1 

52  W 

46 

27 

15 

N 

1 

9 

45 

\v 

(SL) 

33 

Italy  - - 

45 

59 

56 

N 

8 

57 

35 

E 

Martinico  Isle, 

Caribbee  Is. 

14 

49 

N 

61 

5 

45  W 

Brazil 

2 

30 

0 

S 

44 

5 

0 

\Y 

I ort  Royal 
Mary  (St)  Cape  Italy 

39 

47 

30 

h 

18 

23 

20  E 

58 

27 

10 

N 

6 

36 

6 

E 

Mary  (St)  Lie  Azores 

.36 

57 

0 

N 

25 

18 

0 w 

55 

42 

46 

N 

13 

12 

42 

E 

M.isafucro  Isle  Pari  ft. Ocean 

33 

45 

30 

S 

80 

37 

15  W 

England  - 

51 

9 

47 

N 

4 

38 

28 

\V 

Mauotra  Bay  Abyssinia  - 

15 

34 

0 

N 

39 

37 

0 E 

England  - 

52 

27 

20 

N 

1 

12 

1 

\Y 

M stanza  Peak  l uba 

0 

1 

39 

N 

81 

45 

2 W 

Steeple 

Matapan  Cape 

lurkey  in 

36 

23 

20 

N 

22 

29 

Jo  E 

Luxemburg  - 
Lynn,  Old 

Germany  - 
England 

49 

5i 

37 

46 

38 

52 

N 

N 

6 

0 

9 

25 

41 

4 

E 

E 

Mataro 

Europe 

Spain 

41 

32 

23 

N 

2 

£6 

4SE 

Matsurnav  » 

Jesao 

41 

32 

0 

N 

140 

4 

0E 

France 

45 

45 

58 

N 

4 

49 

24 

E 

Matthew's(St) 

trance 

48 

19 

34 

h 

4 

4, 

39  W, 

22 

11 

30 

N 

113 

31 

30 

K 

lighthouse- 

| 

Celebes 

5 

9 

0 

s 

119 

39 

0 

K 

Mauritius  Isle, 

Ind.  Ocean 

20 

9 

45 

8 

57 

28 

30  E 

43 

18 

36 

N 

13 

26 

15 

E 

Port  Louis 

Spain 

43 

28 

0 

N 

2 

49 

0 

w 

May  Cane  - 
May  I.,  Light- 

1 nitedStatc* 

38 

56 

46 

N 

74 

53 

6\V 

Scotland  - 

56 

11 

22 

N 

2 

52 

47  W 

46 

18 

*1 

N 

4 

50 

0 

E 

house 

Madeira  Isle, 

At  lan.  Ocean 

32 

37 

0 

N 

16 

54 

46 

NY 

Mayo  Lie,  S. 
Point 

Cape  Verd 
Isle* 

15 

4 

50 

N 

23 

8 

30  W 

Mndoiu  Isle 

Archijiolago 

36 

31 

0 

N 

20 

52 

0 

F. 

Mayotta  Isle, 

( oraoro  Isle* 

IS 

54 

0 

S 

45 

14 

OEf 

India 

13 

4 

0 

N 

80 

22 

0 

i: 

the  Peak 

UmtedState- 

36 

34 

SO 

N 

89 

27 

15 

vv 

Mazzarn  Cit- 

Sidl,  - 

37 

39 

50 

N 

12 

33 

30  E 

40 

24 

N 

3 

42 

15 

\Y 

a del 

48 

Square 

Meaux  - 

France 

57 

40 

N 

2 

52 

45  E 

Holland  - 

50 

51 

7 

N 

5 

41 

1 

E 

Mein ingen  - 

Germany  * 

50 

35 

26 

N 

10 

24 

15  L 

Magadoxa  - 

2 

5 

<J 

N 

45 

49 

0 

E 

Mobile 

Barbary  . 

S5 

IS 

15 

N 

2 

56 

lu  W 

Memcl  - 

Prussia 

55 

42 

15 

N 

21 

8 

i E i 

47 

11 

0 

N 

61 

43 

0 

W 

Mende  . 

France 

44 

30 

42 

N 

3 

29 

4 E 

Iaiwrence 

MendotinCape 

NW.  Coast 

40 

29 

0 

X 

124 

£9 

15  W 

Magdeburg  - Germany  - 

52 

4 

8 

35 

4 

0 

N 

S 

11 

55 

38 

35 

59 

0 

E 

i: 

Messina  Light 

of  Aincr. 
«dir 

38 

11 

30 

N 

15 

35 

30  E 

house 

W.  Coast  of 

15 

Mahon,  Oa|»e 

Minorca  . 

39 

51 

10 

N 

4 

18 

17 

E 

McsuradoCape 

6 

0 

N 

10 

X 

SOW 

Pncifi.  Ocean 

14 

20 

45 

S 

170 

16 

35 

NY 

Mesurat  Cape 

Barba  ry  - 

n 

25 

£5 

N 

15 

9 

35  E 

Majnmbo  Bay, 

Madagascar 

15 

10 

0 

S 

47 

6 

0 

E 

Metz  • - 

Mexico  • - 

1-  ranee 
Mexico  . 

49 

19 

25 

10 

45 

X 

N 

6 

no 

10 

5 

i>  E 

15  W 

England  - 

50 

20 

52 

N 

4 

10 

16 

nn 

Michael’s  (St) 

Azores 

37 

48 

0 

N 

-■ 

13 

0 w 

Makry,  the 
Theatre 

30 

36 

28 

N 

29 

7 

15 

E 

Isle 

England  - 

Asia 

Michael's  (St' 

50 

7 

2 

N 

s 

27 

India 

2 

12 

0 

N 

102 

15 

0 

E 

Mount 

1 

Malaga 

Spain 

36 

43 

30 

N 

4 

2b 

2 

NN 

Michael's  (St' 

France 

48 

38 

14 

N 

1 

30 

24  W 

Porto  Rico 

18 

0 

0 

N 

65 

42 

15 

N\ 

Mount 

Holland  . 

Middleburg 

51 

30 

6 

N 

3 

37 

30  E 

Maletpina 

Jcsso 

43 

42 

15 

N 

141 

19 

0 

E 

Milan  Obterv.  Italy 

45 

«S 

2 

N 

9 

11 

51  t 

atory 

38 

Mnlines 

DirMum  . 

51 

1 

52 

N 

4 

28 

59 

F. 

Mdazzo  Light- Sicily 

15 

.58 

N 

15 

15 

» E 

N.  Flebrides 

10 

25 

0 

s 

1*77 

32 

0 

E 

house 

N.  Hebrides 

16 

25 

SO 

s 

167 

53 

0 

E 

Milo  Lie,  the 

Archipelago 

36 

42 

30 

N 

M 

13 

39  E 

Sweden 

55 

36 

37 

N* 

13 

1 

19 

K 

Port 

Main  (St  1 - 

France 

48 

39 

3 

N 

2 

1 

11 

NY 

Mimbrcs  Lie 

Lurayos  - 

25 

16 

0 

N 

79 

11 

0\4 

Malouineatsle. 

Falkland  I*. 

51 

25 

0 

S 

59 

59 

15 

NS 

Mindoro  Lie 

Philippine 

13 

27 

0 

N 

120 

30 

0 E 

Port  Egmuntl 

Isles 

Malta  We, 

Medl  terra. 

35 

53 

0 

N 

14 

30 

35 

E 

Minehead 

England  . 

51 

12 

42 

N 

3 

29 

4 W 

Valet ta  Oh 

iK*an 

Steeple 

•ervatory 

Minicoy  Isle 

Laccadives 

8 

17 

0 

N 

73 

19 

O F 
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Nunes  of  FIkbu 

Cowntr  - , Ac. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Names  of  Plates. 

Country,  die. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

? 63  S<>  E 

Mirepoix  Ob- 

France 

43  5 7 N 

Ncwenham 

NW.  Coast 

58  41  SON 

162  19  CO  W 

•ervatory 
Mink  Cape 

W.  Coast  of 

19  3 48  N 

16  12  5 W 

Cane 

Ncwbaven  - 

of  Amer. 
United  St 

*1  17  7 N 

72  » 10  W 

Africa 

Nice  - 

Italv 

St  Domingo 

43  41  16  N 

Mississippi  Ri.  United  States 

28  57  ON 

89  13  0 W 

Nicola*  (St) 

19  49  20  N 

73  29  33  W 

ver,  S.EC  En- 

Mole 

trance 

Nicobar  Isle 

B.  of  Bengal 

6 45  ON 

94  0 0E 

Mittau 

Russia  in 

56  39  6 N 

23  43  27  E 

( Great) 

Europe 

Nieuport 

Belgium  • 

51  7 54  N 

2 45  15  E 

Mocha  • 

A rabia 

13  20  ON 

43  20  0 E 

Nimeguen  . 

Holland  - 

51  51  20  N 

5 50  41  E 

Mohilew 

Russia  in 

53  54  ON 

30  24  45  E 

Ningpo  • 

China 

29  57  45  N 

120  18  15 E 

Europe 

Mozambique 

N tsmes 

France 

43  50  8 N 

4 21  45  E 

Mohilia  Isle 

12  i)  OS 

43  50  0 E 

Nizhnci- 

Russia  in 

56  19  43  N 

44  28  30  E 

Chan. 

Novogorixl 

Europe 

Mom  baa  Har. 

E.  Coast  of 

4 4 OS 

40  2 0E 

Nizhnci- 

Russia  in 

54  55  22  N 

99  1 45  E 

bour,  Entr. 

Africa 

Oudinsk 

Europe 

Mondcgo  Cape  Portugal  - 

40  11  54  N 

8 54  6 W 

Nocera 

Italy 

43  6 40  N 

12  46  17  E 

Montauban 

T ranee  • 

44  0 55  N 

1 20  45  E 

Noirmoutier 

i-  ranee 

47  0 5 N 

2 14  7 W 

Observatory 

Isle 

Montego  Bay 

Jamaica  - 

18  30  0 N 

77  54  0 W 

Nooahevah  I. 

Marquesas 

8 54  OS 

140  5 0W 

Montery 

New  Albion 

36  35  45  N 

121  51  6 VV 

Nootka  Sound 

NW.  Coast 

49  35  15  N 

126  36  46  W 

Montevideo 

■La  Plata  - 

34  53  0 S 

56  13  0 VV 

of  Amcr. 

Lighthouse 

3 52  40  E 

Nordlingen  - 

Germany  - 

48  51  0 N 

10  28  30  E 

MontpelierOb 

France 

43  36  16  N 

Norfolk  Isle  - 

Pad  H. Ocean 

29  1 45  S 

168  10  15  E 

sorvatory 

Norkoping  - 

Sweilen 

58  35  0 N 

16  H 0E 

Montrose 

Switzerland 

45  55  56  N 

7 52  32  E 

North  Cape  - 

Lapland  - 

71  10  0 N 

26  0 45  E 

Montserrat  I., 

Caribbee  Is. 

16  47  35  N 

62  13  25  W 

North  t'a|>e  . 

N.  Zealand 

34  26  OS 

173  1 0E 

NR  Point 

North  Cape  - 

Russia  in 

68  56  0 N 

179  11  30  VV 

Monza 

Italy 

45  34  41  N 

9 17  11  E 

Asia 

Moose  Fort  - 

New  Wales 

51  15  54  N 

80  56  24  W 

N.  West  Cape 

N.  Holland 

21  50  30  S 

114  28  0E 

Morales 

Terra  FVrrna 

8 15  30  N 

74  1 0W 

Noto  Capo  - 

Japan 

37  39  12  N 

137  35  0E 

Moran t Point 

Jamaica 

17  58  0 N 

76  8 0 \V 

Nottingham 

England  - 

52  57  8 N 

1 8 14  W 

Mornnt  Quays 

Caribbee  Sen 

17  26  ON 

75  54  0V\ 

Steeple 

Morebat  Capo 

Arabia 

17  0 ON 

54  32  0 E 

Novara 

Italy 

45  26  38  N 

8 37  46  E 

Mori  lies  (los 

Porto  Rico 

17  58  30  N 

67  11  0 W 

Novogorod 

Russia  in 

58  31  32  N 

31  16  24  E 

Cape 

139  50  0 E 

Europe 

Momington  I. 

New  Holland 

16  32  OS 

Novon  - 

France 

49  34  42  N 

3 0 50  E 

Mornington 

N ubia 

18  16  0 N 

38  32  0 E 

Nuremberg  - 

Germany  - 

49  26  55  N 

11  4 15 E 

Port 

Oby  Isle 

Indian  Arch. 

8 25  0 N 

10*  54  0 E 

Moscow 

Russia  in 

55  45  45  N 

37  33  0 E 

Ocanna 

Spain 

S9  56  33  N 

3 30  51  W 

Europe 

Oczakow 

Rmsia  in 

46  37  29  N 

31  26  15  E 

Bfotdok 

Ruwia  in 

43  43  40  N 

43  50  15  E 

Europe 

Europe 

Odessa 

Russia  in 

46  30  22  N 

30  45  22  E 

Mn«ael  Bav, 

& Coast  of 

34  10  OS 

22  7 0E 

Europe 

CapeS t Blaize 

Africa 

11  20  0 W 

< )erebro 

Sweden 

59  17  12  N 

15  13  20  F. 

Mount  Cape 

W.  Coast  of 

6 44  ON 

Oheteroa  Isle 

Paci  ft.  Ocean 

22  26  36  S 

150  48  45  W 

Africa 

Ohitahoo  Isle 

Marquesas 
Russia  in 

9 55  0 S 

139  8 0W 

Mo  wee  Isle  - 

Sandwich  1* 

20  50  0 N 

156  2 0 W 

Okhotsk 

59  20  10  N 

143  13  45  E 

Mozambique 

E.  Coast  of 

15  1 OS 

40  47  0 E 

Oldenburg  - 

Asia 

Harbour 

Africa 

Germany  - 

53  8 40  N 

8 14  35  E 

Mulgrave  Port 

NW.  Coast 

59  34  17  N 

139  42  6 V* 

Olcron  - 

France 

43  11  1 N 

0 36  15  E 

of  Amcr. 

Onier  St.)  - 

T ranee 

50  44  5*  N 

2 15  12  E 

Mulhncen  - 

Germany  - 

51  12  59  N 

10  28  45  E 

Oonalashka  I. 

NW.  ( oast 

53  54  0 N 

166  22  0 W 

Mulheim 

Germany  - 

47  48  40  N 

7 37  38  E 

of  Amer. 

Mumble* 

England  - 

51  34  ON 

3 57  20  V\ 

OonemakCape 

NW.  Coast 

54  30  30  N 

165  31  0 W 

Lighthouse 

11  34  30  E 

of  Amer. 

Munich 

Germany  - 

48  8 20  N 

Oporto, the  Bar 

Portugal  - 

41  8 54  N 

ft  37  18  W 

Munster 

Germany  - 

51  58  10  N 

7 36  21  E 

Oran,  St  Croix 

Barbary  - 

35  W 37  N 

0 39  24  W 

Muscat  Cove 

Arabia 

23  38  ON 

58  41  0 E 

Castle 

Arabia 

26  21  0 N 

56  38  0 E 

Orange 

France 

44  8 10  N 

4 48  23 E 

Orchilla  Isle 

Caribbee  Sea 

11  58  ON 

66  5 46  VV 

N aerden 

Holland  - 

52  17  49  N 

5 9 50  E 

Orel  - 

Russia  in 

52  56  40  N 

35  57  15  E 

Narao  Harbr. 

China 

£1  35  0 N 

112  33  0 E 

Europe 

Namur 

Netherlands 

50  28  30  N 

4 51  7 E 

Orenburg 

Russia  in 

51  46  5 N 

55  4 45  E 

Nancy  - - 

France 

48  41  55  N 

6 10  31  E 

Asia 

Nangasaki  - 

Japan 

32  43  40  N 

129  52  7 E 

Orford  Cape 

NW.  Coast 

42  52  ON 

124  25  0 W 

China 

32  4 40  N 

IIS  47  15  F. 

of  Amer. 

Nantes 

France 

47  13  6 N 

1 32  44  W 

Orford  Light- 

England  - 

52  5 ON 

1 3*  14  E 

Naples 

Italy 

40  50  15  N 

14  15  45  E 

house 

Nat  bonne  - 

France 

43  11  22  N 

3 0 22  i ; 

Orizava  Peak 

Mexico 

19  2 17  N 

97  15  0\V 

Narva 

Russia  in 

59  22  53  N 

£S  14  30  E 

Orleans 

France 

47  54  12  N 

1 54  41  E 

Europe 

31  23  0E 

Orleans  (New) 

United  St. 

29  57  45  N 

90  11  0W 

East  Coast 

29  55  0 S 

Ortnus  Isle, 

Gulf  of 

27  7 ON 

56  37  0E 

of  Africa 

N.  End 

Persia 

Needles 

England  - 

SO  59  53  N 

1 33  55  W 

Oropcsa  Cape 

Spain 

40  5 S3  N 

0 8 25  E 

Lighthouse 

Negapatam 

Port 

10  45  30  N 

79  55  OF. 

Ortegal  Cape 

Spain 

Germany  - 
Belgium  - 

43  46  40  N 

52  16  35  N 
51  13  57  N 

7 49  0 W 

8 1 11  E 
2 55  8 E 

India 

94  13  OF. 

(Htcnd  • 

Negrais  Cape 

India 

16  2 0 N 

0*t  erode 

Germany  - 

51  41  15  N 

10  16  54  E 

Neustadt 

Germany  - 

47  48  27  N 

16  13  32  F. 

Otaheitc  Isle, 

Pad  fi.  Ocean 

17  89  15  S 

149  30  £2  VV 

Severs 

France 

46  59  17  N 

3 9 31  K 

Venus  Point 

Italy 

Nevis  Isle, 

Caribbee  Is. 

17  5 12  N 

62  33  21  W 

Otranto 

40  9 20  N 

18  29  15  E 

S.  Point 

Otway  Cape 
Owhyhce  Isle, 

N.  Holland 

38  51  OS 

143  SO  OK 

Newark 

England  - 

53  4 30  N 

0 49  18  W 

Sandwich 

20  17  ON 

155  58  45  VV 

Steeple 
New  biggin 

1 29  42  W 

N.  Point 

Isle* 

England  * 

55  11  14  N 

Oxford  Ob- 

England  - 

51  45  39  N 

1 15  22  VV 

i Spire 

5i  24  5 N 

1 19  9W 

•ervatory 

Newbury 

England  - 

Pad  an  g Head 

Sumatra  - 

0 56  OS 

99  58  0 E 

1 Steeple 

Padcrborn  • 

Germany  - 

I 51  43  37  N 

8 43  51  E 

5 K 4 
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Nioh  of 

Country,  Ac. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Names  of  Place*. 

Country,  Ac. 

Latitude. 

Ian|Uidt. 

Italy 

o 

43 

24 

2 

N 

O 

11 

51 

&E 

Plata 

Peru 

O 

2 

25 

OS 

O 

75 

, „ 

51  35  WJ 

vatory 

Piet  ten  berg 

South  Coast 

34 

6 

OS 

23 

22  0E  I 

Paix  Fort  . 

St.  Domingo 

19 

55 

0 

N 

72 

53 

30  W 

Bay 

of  Africa 

Palawan  late 

Philippine  1. 

9 

38 

0 

N 

118 

22 

OE 

Ply  mouth  New 

England  . 

50 

22 

20  S 

4 

7 16  W 

Palermo  Ob- 

Sicily 

38 

ft 

44 

N 

13 

22 

0E 

Church 

■ervatory 

Plvnlimmon 

Wales 

52 

28 

5 N 

3 

46  4 W 

Pal  User  Cape 

N.  Zealand 

41 

38 

0 

S 

175 

23 

12  E 

Mnu  main 

Palma  - 

Majorca  - 

39 

34 

4 

N 

2 

39 

15  E 

Poictiers 

France 

46 

35 

0 N 

0 

20  43  E 

Palma  Isle  - 

Canaries  - 

28 

34 

0 

N 

17 

53 

0E 

Pola  - - 

Istria 

44 

52 

16  N 

13 

50  4 E 

Palmas  Cape 

West  Coast 

4 

23 

0 

N 

7 

38 

0 W 

Polutkk 

Russia  In 

55 

28 

5tiN 

28 

48  OE 

of  Africa 

Europe 

Palmyra  Point  Ceylon 

9 

49 

0 

N 

80 

26 

0E 

Pondicherry 

India 

11 

56 

ON 

79 

54  0E 

Palos  Cape  - 

Spain 

Spain 

Terra  Firma 

37 

37 

15 

N 

0 

41 

0 w 

Poole  Church 

England  - 

M) 

42 

50  N 

1 

58  55  W 

Pamplona  - 

42 

49 

57 

N 

1 

41 

15  W 

Popayan 

Terra  Firma 

2 

*n 

IX  S 

76 

39  54  W 

8 

58 

50 

N 

79 

27 

15  W 

Port-au-Prince 

St.  Domingo 

18 

34 

0 N 

72 

27  0W 

Brasil 

1 

28 

0 

S 

48 

39 

45  W 

Portland  Isles, 

Pacifi.  Ocean 

2 

36 

OS 

149 

39  OE 

Paramatta 

Observatory 

S'.  Holland 

33 

48 

45 

S 

151 

1 

15  W 

Easternmost 

Isle 

France 

43 

50 

14 

N 

2 

20 

23  E 

Portland 

England  - 

50 

31 

22  N 

2 

26  SOW 

Observatory 

N 

10 

45  E 

lighthouse 

14  25  E 

Italy 

44 

48 

1 

26 

Porto  - 

Italy  - 

41 

46 

44  N 

12 

Archipelago 
Terra  Firma 

37 

3 

46 

N 

25 

11 

0E 

Porti^Bello  - 

Colombia  - 

9 

84 

SO  N 

79 

43  On 

1 

13 

6 

N 

77 

21 

25  W 

Porta-Cabello 

Colombia  - 

10 

28 

22  N 

tS8 

16  45  W 

Patchew  Isle*, 

Pact  ft  Ocean 

24 

42 

0 

N 

125 

36 

UK 

Porto.  Galete 

Spain  - 

43 

SO 

10  N 

3 

5 20  W 

Porto.  Vecchio 

Corsica 

41 

35 

29  N 

9 

16  37  E 1 

Van  Die- 

41 

42 

0 

8 

148 

24 

0E 

Port  Iloyal 

Jamaica  . 

17 

58 

ON 

76 

52  30  Wj 

Head 

men's  Land 

Portsmouth  - 

U nited  St. 

43 

4 

15  N 

70 

4.3  0 Wl 

Patta  - . 

Eaat  Coast 

2 

10 

0 

S 

41 

18 

0 E 

Portsmouth 

England  . 

50 

48 

S N 

l 

5 59  W 

of  A frica 

Observatory 

Paul (St)  - 

Brazil 

23 

33 

10 

s 

46 

39 

low 

Prague 

Germany  - 
New  Ireland 

5l) 

5 

19  N 

14 

25  15  E 

Paul's  (St) 

West  Coast 

5 

44 

0 

N 

1 

7 

0E 

Pranlin  Port  . 

4 

49 

•n  s 

153 

6 45  E 

of  Africa 

22  W 

Pres  burg 

Hungary  - 

48 

8 

7 N 

17 

10  45  E 

France 

43 

41 

24 

N 

3 

58 

Prince's  Ulc 

Straits  of 

6 

35 

OS 

105 

15  0E 

(St.) 

Sunda 

! 

West  Coast 

8 

47 

30 

S 

13 

53 

0E 

Prince's  Isle 

Allan.  Ocean 

1 

41 

0 N 

7 

26  0E( 

of  Africa 

Pr.  Edward's 

liulf  of  SC 

46 

14 

0 N 

62 

56  0 W 

France 

44 

21 

3 

N 

4 

45 

54  E 

Isle 

Lawrence 

1 

Chateaux(St. 

Pavia 

Italy 

45 

10 

47 

N 

9 

9 

48  E 

Pr.  Edwsrd's 
Isles,  largest 
Pr.  of  Wales' 

Ind.  Ocean 

46 

53 

OS 

37 

46  0E 

Pavtn  Point  - 

Peru 

5 

3 

30 

S 

HI 

2 

0 W 

MW.  Coast 

63 

45 

30  N 

168 

17  30  W| 

Chinese  Sea 

22 

19 

30 

N 

115 

8 

0E 

Cspe 

of  Amor. 

Pr.  of  Wales’ 

New  Wales 

58 

47 

32  N 

94 

U 55  W 

l ndian 

1 

20 

0 

N 

104 

25 

OE 

Fort  , 

Strait,  of 

1 

Archipet 

Pr.  of  Wales' 

5 

25 

0 N 

100 

21  0 E 

39 

54 

13 

N 

116 

27 

45  E 

Isle 

Malacca 

22  0 W 

Observatory 

134 

0E 

Pr.  W.  Henry's 

ParilL  Ocean 

19 

0 

OS 

141 

Pacifi.  Ocean 

8 

8 

30 

V 

50 

Isle 

i 

Kynngle  Isle 

Spain 

England  . 
United  St 

40 

22 

40 

N 

0 

29 

30  F. 

Prior  Cape  . 
Providence  - 

Spain 
United  Sc 

43 

41 

34 

50 

15  K 
40  N 

8 

71 

*2  0W, 
19  45  Wj 

54 

40 

37 

N 

2 

41 

59  W 

Providence 

Pan  ti.  Ocean 

0 

U 

OS 

135 

12  0E 

30 

24 

0 

N 

87 

11 

50  W 

Isle  Little) 

Lurayos  - 

Falkland  D. 

51 

40 

30 

S 

61 

11 

0 W 

Providence 

25 

5 

0 N 

77 

19  0W 

Crimea 

40 

8 

57 

N 

33 

42 

9 E 

■ Isle 

France 

45 

11 

8 

N 

0 

41 

34  E 

PyUtaart  Isle 

Friendly  Is. 

22 

*1 

30  S 

175 

49  30  W 

Perm 

Russia  in 

58 

1 

13 

N 

56 

26 

39  E 

Quebec 

Canada 

46 

4 7 

30  N 

71 

9 AS  vr 

Europe 

Quedlinburg 

Germany  - 
N.  Caledonia 

51 

47 

58  N 

11 

7 39  E 

Brazil  • 

8 

3 

0 

S 

34 

54 

0 w 

Queen  ( har- 

22 

15 

OS 

167 

13  0E 

Indian 

5 

23 

0 

s 

71 

57 

OE 

lotte’s  ( ape 

Isles 

Ocean 

Queen  ( har- 

N.  Zealand 

41 

5 

57  S 

174 

20  50  E 

Mexico 

19 

32 

54 

N 

97 

13 

24  W 

lotto’s  Sound 

Pcrousc 

Italy 

France 

41 

42 

6 

42 

46 

3 

N 

N 

12 

2 

22 

54 

13  E 
9 E 

Quelpaert  Isle 
Quemada 

Corea 
Patagonia  - 

33 

50 

7 

18 

49  N 

30  S 

126 

ti8 

18  57  E 
30  15  W 

48 

:j5 

1 

N 

12 

53 

36  E 

Point 

Peterborough 

England  • 

52 

35 

40 

N 

0 

14 

45  W 

Quentin  (St.) 

France 

49 

50 

51  N 

3 

17  40  K 

Queretaro 

Mrxiro 

20 

36 

39  N 

100 

10  15  W 

Petersburg  - 

Russia  in 

M 

56 

23 

N 

SO 

18 

45  E 

Quilitnane 

East  Coast 

18 

10 

OS 

37 

se  oe 

River 

of  Afnca 

Petronaulow- 

Kamlschat- 

£1 

0 

15 

N 

158 

49 

0E 

Quiloa  Point 
Quimpcr 

India 

8 

52 

0 N 

76 

48  30  E 

ka 

30  W 

France 

47 

.58 

29  N 

4 

5 45  W 

United  St 

39 

56 

55 

N 

75 

11 

Quito  - 

Peru  . . 

0 

13 

17  8 

78 

45  15  W 

Phillp  Isles  - 

Par -iti.  Ocean 

8 

6 

0 

N 

140 

3 

0E 

Rare  Caj»e  . 

Newfoundl 

46 

40 

0 N 

53 

3 13  W 

France 

50 

11 

19 

N 

4 

32 

34  E 

Radstock  C ape 

N Holland 

33 

12 

OS 

1 >4 

15  OF. 

Philipsburg  - 

Germany  • 

49 

14 

1 

N 

8 

26 

49  E 

Ragusa 

Dalmatia  - 

42 

39 

0 N 

18 

6 15  E 

Italy 

43 

2 

44 

N 

9 

42 

32  F. 

Ramsey  Isle 

W ales 

51 

31 

43  N 

5 

19  36  W 

Pico  Isle,  the 

A lores 

33 

28 

30 

S' 

28 

33 

OW 

Ratalgat  ( ape 
Ras-el-  Ans 

Arabia 

22 

22 

0 N 

59 

5H  0 E 

Penk 

Egypt  - • 

23 

56 

0 N 

35 

48  OE 

Pierre  St)  Isle  Newfoundl 

48 

48 

0 

N 

56 

12 

ft  W 

Cane 

Raa-  Mahomet! 

Pillar  Cape  - 

Patagonia  - 
Van  I>ie 

52 

40 

0 

S 

74 

54 

14  W 

A rabia 

27 

43 

0 N 

34 

15  OE 

Pillar  Cape  - 

43 

12 

V 

s 

148 

5 

OE 

Cape 

men's  Land 

Ratisbon 

Germany  - 

49 

0 

53  N 

19 

4 30  E 

PilllU 

Prussia 

54 

33 

39 

N 

19 

52 

SO  E 

Ravenna 

Italy  - 

44 

*5 

5 N 

12 

10  51  K 

Pi  ben 

Germany  - 

49 

45 

10 

N 

13 

2.1 

16  E 

Reeulver 

F.ogland  . 

51 

22 

47  N 

1 

11  50  E 

Italy 

42 

55 

27 

N 

10 

31 

2 E 

(South) 

Italy 

43 

43 

11 

N 

10 

24 

0E 

Redondo  C.t|>e 

Patagonia  - 

50 

51 

0 S 

69 

n |5  w 

Redondo  Hlc 

Carihbce  Is. 

17 

1 

0 N 

62 

19  0 W 

Pi  wad  me*  Is 

Chinese  Sea 

23 

32 

0 

N 

119 

46 

0E 

Rcikianws 

Ireland 

63 

55 

0 N 

22 

47  * V? 

largest  Isle 

Capa 

Pitcairn’s  Isle 

Pacifi.  Ocean 

25 

4 

0 

s 

130 

25 

0 W 

Rented  in* 

Mexico 

13 

30 

0 N 

89 

40  0 S' 

Pittsburgh  • 

United  St 

40 

26 

15 

N 

79 

58 

15  W 

Cape 

.LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES. 
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j Names  rf  PUcc*. 

Country,  kc. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Nanin  of  Placet. 

Country,  &c. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Rcmcdios  PortlNW.  Coast 

5? 

24 

15 

N 

135 

53 

&)  w 

Santnna 

Spain 

*S  Hi 

SO  N 

O 

3 

19 

35  W 

of  Amer. 

Saratof 

Russia  inEu. 

51  31 

28  N 

46 

0 

15  E 

Rendiburg  - 

Denmark  - 

54 

18 

40 

N 

9 

39 

53  E 

Sark  Isle 

EngChannd 

49  23 

32  N 

2 

24 

30  W 

Rennes 

France 

43 

6 

50 

N 

1 

40' 

47  W 

Savage  Isle  - 

Pacific  Oc. 

19  2 

15  S 

169 

50 

30  W 

Resolution  L 

Pacifi.  Ocean 

17 

23 

30 

S 

141 

4a 

0 W 

SavannaLighb- 

Unit.  States 

32  0 

45  N 

80 

55 

45  W 

Resolution  I. 

Hudson’s 

til 

29 

0 

N 

65 

16 

0 w 

house 

Straits 

Savu  Isle 

Ind.  Archip. 

10  30 

0 8 

121 

43 

OE 

Resolution  F. 

N.  America 

61 

10 

26 

N 

113 

45 

0 w 

Sea  la  Nuova  I. 

Archipelago 

37  51 

0 N 

27 

15 

0 E 

I Slave  Lake 

Scarbgli.  Shoal 

Chinese  Sea 

15  8 

0 N 

117 

48 

0 E 

[Retford  vEast) 

England  - 

53 

23 

58 

N 

0 

54 

3 W 

Schiedam 

Holland  - 

51  55 

9S 

4 

24 

0 K 

Spire 

Schlukenau 

Germany  - 

51  0 

30  N 

14 

26 

30  E 

Revel 

Russia  in 

59 

26 

33 

N 

24 

35 

9 E 

Sclimalkaldcn 

Germany  - 

50  44 

36  N 

10 

26 

15  E 

1 

Europe 

Schnittken  - 

Germany  - 

53  48 

10  N 

21 

27 

42  K 

Rh*  U.  Light 

France 

46 

14 

49 

N 

1 

33 

25  W 

Schweidnitf 

Germany  • 

50  50 

37  N 

16 

27 

15  E 

IKheims 

France 

49 

14 

41 

N 

4 

2 

47  E 

'ebastian  (St.) 

Spain 

43  19 

30  N 

1 

58 

30  W 

, Rhode*  Harb. 

Rhode*  Isle 

36 

26 

0 

N 

28 

15 

OK 

Sclinginskoi- 

Russia  in 

51  6 

6N 

106 

38 

45  E 

! Rhodes 

France 

44 

21 

8 

N 

2 

34 

29  E 

Ostrog 

Asia 

Riesenkuppe 

Germany  - 

50 

43 

18 

N 

15 

40 

OK 

SelivTia 

Turkey  In 

41  4 

35  N 

28 

11 

3 E 

1 Riga  - 

Russia  in 

JO 

57 

1 

N 

24 

7 

45  E 

Europe 

1 

Luro|ie 

Sen  1 is 

I-  ranee 

49  12 

28  N 

2 

35 

13  K 

Rimini  - 

Italy  - 

44 

S 

43 

N 

12 

S2 

51  E 

Sons 

T ranee 

48  11 

55  N 

3 

16 

59  K 

Riobamba 

Peru  - 

1 

41 

46 

s 

78 

48 

46  W 

Serdze-Kamen 

Russia  in 

67  3 

ON 

171 

54 

30  W 

Nuevo 

Cape 

Asia 

Rio  Janeiro 

Brazil 

22 

53 

0 

s 

43 

12 

0 w 

Seringapatam 

India 

12  25 

29  N 

76 

41 

52  E 

Hay 

Setuval 

Portugal  - 

38  28 

8 

53 

82  W 

Ripon  Church 

England  - 

54 

8 

11 

N 

1 

30 

47  W 

Seven  Cape*, 

Turkey  in 

36  22 

50  N 

29 

8 

10  E 

Roca  Part  uia 

Mexico 

IS 

44 

0 

N 

94 

58 

o w 

N.  Cape 

Asia 

Point 

Shan-tungPro. 

China 

37  25 

0 N 

122 

27 

0 E 

Rochefort  - 

France 

« 

56 

10 

N 

0 

57 

34  W 

SheemesaStafT 

England  - 

51  11 

22  N 

0 

44 

26  E 

Rochelle 

France 

46 

9 

21 

N 

1 

9 

40  W 

Sherbro  Isle 

W.  Coast  of 

7 29 

0 N 

12 

45 

0 W 

Rod  os  to 

Turkey  in 

40 

58 

34 

N 

27 

25 

31  E 

Africa 

Europe 

Shot.  Is.  (New' 

Atlantic  Oc. 

62  52 

30  S 

63 

42 

0 w 

Rodrigue  Isle 

Ind.  Ocean 

19 

40 

40 

S 

63 

11 

45  E 

Shipunsk.  Noss 

Kamtschat. 

52  55 

0 N 

159 

4-3 

0 E 

Komauzoir 

Jcsso 

40 

25 

50 

N 

141 

34 

30  E 

Shrewsbury,  S.  England  - 

52  42 

28  N 

2 

44 

53  W 

C*p® 

( hail's  Steeple 

Romberg 

Tartary  - 

53 

26 

30 

N 

141 

44 

45  E 

Siam 

India 

14  20 

40  N 

100 

50 

15  E 

Rome 

Italy  - - 

41 

53 

54 

N 

12 

29 

47  K 

Sienna 

Italy 

43  22 

0 N 

11 

10 

15  F. 

Romioc  laic  - 

Norway  . 

62 

24 

30 

N 

5 

35 

SO  E 

Sierra  Leone 

W.  Coast  of 

8 31 

0 N 

13 

18 

0 w 

Rosetta 

Egn*  - . 

31 

25 

0 

N 

30 

28 

20  E 

Cape 

Africa 

Rossal  Point 

England  - 

53 

55 

0 

N 

3 

2 

0 w 

Silinity,  the 

Turkey  in 

36  15 

£9  N 

32 

19 

15  E 

Rothcnburg 

Germany  - 

4H 

29 

36 

N 

8 

56 

54  E 

Mausoleum 

Asia 

Rotterdam  - 

Holland  - 

51 

55 

22 

N 

4 

29 

11  K 

Silver  Quay 

Luca  vos 

20  18 

0 N 

69 

30 

0 w 

Kotuma  Isle  . 

Pacifi.  Ocean 

12 

30 

0 

8 

177 

50 

0E 

Hank.SE.  end 

Rouen 

trance 

49 

26 

27 

N 

1 

5 

59  E 

Kincapore 

E Indie*  - 

1 12 

ON 

iai 

30 

0E 

Round  Isle  - 

NW.  Coast 

58 

56 

30 

N 

159 

53 

30  W 

Singanfu 

China 

34  16 

45  N 

108 

57 

0 F. 

of  Amer. 

Sinigaglia  - 

Italy 

43  43 

16  N 

13 

11 

45  E 

Roveredo 

Germany  - 

« 

55 

36 

N 

11 

0 

35  E 

Sinope 

Turkey  in 

42  2 

16  N 

34 

41 

15  E 

Ruremondc  - 

Germany  - 

51 

11 

48 

N 

5 

59 

14  E 

Asia 

Ruttunpour  - 

India 

22 

16 

0 

N 

82 

36 

0E 

Siout 

27  13 

14  N 

31 

13 

32  E 

Ryacotta 

India  - - 

12 

31 

16 

N 

78 

3 

36  K 

Sisteron 

France 

44  11 

51  N 

5 

.56 

2 E 

Ry|»en 

Denmark  - 

55 

19 

57 

N 

8 

47 

20  E 

Skagcn  Cape 

Denmark  - 

57  43 

44  N 

10 

37 

50  E 

JSaba  Isle 

Caribbee  Is. 

17 

3!) 

0 

N 

61 

18 

0 W 

Lighthouse 

jSabionetta  . 

Italy 

44 

59 

47 

N 

10 

30 

5 E 

Skiddaw 

England  ■ 

51  39 

12  N 

3 

8 

9 W 

[Sable  ( ape  - 

Nova  Scotia 

43 

23 

45 

N 

65 

29 

45  W 

Mountain 

Sahib  Isle  - 

Archi|>cUgo 

38 

40 

0 

N 

26 

28 

15  E 

Skudestuet 

Norway  - 

59  8 

40  N 

5 

19 

0 E 

jSaiutcs 

France 

45 

44 

42 

N 

0 

38 

2 W 

Lighthouse 

Sain  tea  Is.  NW. 

Caribbee  Is. 

15 

51 

25 

N 

61 

41 

25  V\ 

Slcswick 

Denmark 

54  31 

27  N 

9 

33 

57  E 

Pt  of  W.  I. 

Sluys  - 

Netherlands 

51  18 

35  N 

3 

23 

9 E 

Sal  Isle 

CapeVerd  Is 

16 

41 

0 

N 

23 

3 

OW 

Smith’s  Isles 

Pacifi.  Ocean 

14  30 

30  N 

168 

42 

15  K 

Salamanca  - 

Mexico 

20 

40 

0 

N 

100 

55 

45  \\ 

Smyrna 

Turk,  in  Asia 

58  25 

0 N 

27 

6 

0 K 

Salayer  Strait 

Ind.  Arch  Ip. 

5 

40 

0 

S 

120 

28 

0 F 

Snowdon  M. 

Wales 

53  4 

9 N 

4 

3 

38  \N 

Salct* 

Morocco  - 

34 

5 

0 

N 

6 

42 

45  F. 

Socorro  Isle  - 

Pacifi.  Ocean 

18  40 

0 N 

HO 

17 

0 w 

Saleh  hieh 

Ktopt 

30 

48 

28 

N 

31 

59 

45  E 

Socotra  Isle  - 

Arabian  Sea 

12  .10 

0 N 

54 

10 

0 E 

Salisbury  Isle 

Hudson's  B. 

63 

29 

0 

N 

76 

47 

0 \S 

Soderhamn  - 

Sweden 

61  17 

47  N 

17 

5 

30  E 

Salisbury  Spire 

England  - 

51 

3 

56 

N 

1 

47 

24  W 

Soissons 

France 

49  22 

52  N 

S 

19 

37  E 

Salon  ica 

Turkey  in 

48 

38 

7 

N 

22 

56 

0 E 

Solidad  Port 

Falkland  Is. 

51  31 

30  S 

58 

5 

15  W 

Europe 

Soliman  Port 

Barbary 

31  46 

15  N 

as 

7 

30  E 

Salta  burg 

Germany  - 

47 

48 

10 

N 

13 

1 

24  E 

Solomon  Cape 

Candia 

15  N 

26 

19 

25  E 

Salvador  (St.) 

Brazil 

13 

5 

0 

s 

38 

28 

0 W 

Sombrero  Isle 

Caribbee  Is. 

18  38 

0 N 

63 

25 

0 vv 

Salvage*  Isles 

Atlantic  Oc. 

30 

9 

0 

N 

16 

3 

0 w 

Sonde t burg  - 

Denmark 

54  54 

59  N 

9 

47 

13  E 

Salvages  Isle* 

St.  Domingo 

19 

16 

26 

N 

69 

13 

23  W 

Sonder  hausen 

Germany 

51  22 

33  N 

10 

50 

2!  F, 

Santana  Isle 

Luca  yos  . 

23 

12 

0 

N 

73 

40 

0 W 

Sooloo  Isle  - ,Ind.  Arch  ip. 

6 1 

ON 

121 

12 

0E 

Samar  Isle  - 

Philipp.  Isles 

12 

40 

0 

N 

125 

30 

0 K 

Sorsogan  Port  Lucunia  • 

12  52 

0 N 

123 

50 

0E 

Samara 

Russ,  in  Eu. 

48 

29 

S5 

N 

35 

20 

15  K 

Sourahava  - 

Java 

7 14 

23  S 

112 

41 

30  K 

[Samarang  Bay  Java 

6 

53 

0 

S 

110 

34 

0 E 

South  Cape  - 

New  Zeal, 

47  16 

50  S 

167 

20 

9 E 

Santboangan 

Mindanao 

6 

43 

0 

N 

122 

14 

0 E 

South  Cape  - 

Van  Die.  I. 

*3  37 

OS 

146 

49 

OK 

Sandwich  Ca|>e 

N.  Holland 

18 

19 

0 

s 

146 

29 

0 E 

South  Isle  - Pacifi. Ocean 

31  30 

0 N 

140 

0 

0 E 

Sandy  < ape  - 

N.  Holland 

24 

42 

0 

s 

153 

16 

0 K 

Southampton 

Hudson’s 

62  57 

0 N 

82 

0 

0 W 

Sandy  Hook 

Unit  States 

40 

25 

0 

N 

74 

13 

0 w 

Isle 

Bay 

Lighthouse 

Southampton 

England  - 

50  54 

0 N 

1 

23 

56  W 

Sangaar (ape 

Japan 

41 

16 

so 

N 

140 

14 

0 E 

Spire 

San-lio  tape 

Coeh.  China 

13 

44 

0 

N 

1(10 

14 

0 E 

Southcrnesa 

Scotland  - 

54  52 

30  N 

3 

34 

53  W 

Santa 

Peru 

8 

59 

3 

S 

78 

52 

45  W 

Point 

Santa-CruzIsIe'Pacific  Oc. 

10 

41 

0 

s 

166 

5 

0 K 

Spartel  Cape 

Barbary  - 

35  48 

30  N 

5 

55 

0 w 

Santa- C ruzlslc 

( aribbee  Is. 

17 

44 

8 

N 

1*4 

48 

29  W 

Spartivento 

Italy 

37  55 

50  N 

16 

3 

35  E 

Santa-Fe 

Mexico 

36 

12 

0 

N 

104 

52 

45  W 

Cape 

S.-Fcde  Bogota 

Colombia  - 

4 

35 

48 

N 

74 

13 

53  W 

Sfiecia 

Italy  - 

44  4 

ON 

9 

51 

OE  ■ 

Santander  Bar 

Mexico 

23 

45 

0 

N 

!*H 

6 

0 W 

Stiencer’s  Bay 

W.  Coast  of 

25  48 

OS 

?5 

8 

UE; 

Santander  Port 

.Spain  • 

43 

28 

20 

N 

3 

40 

50  Wt 

Africa 

1544 


LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES. 


Names  of  Places. 

Country,  fit*. 

UtUnd*. 

Sjiencer  Cape 

N.  Holland 

& 18  "o  S 

Spire  - 

Germany 

49  18  51  N 

Spoletta 

Italy  . 

4?  44  50  N 

Stade  - 

Germany  - 
England  . 

53  36  32  N 

Staples  (East) 

55  38  9 N 

Lighthouse 

Start  Point, 

England  - 

50  13  26  N 

Flagstaff 

Stavanger  - 

Norway  - 

58  58  30  N 

Stephen’s  Cape 

NW.  Coast 
of  Ainrr. 

63  33  30  N 

Stickhausen 

Germany  - 

53  13  10  N 

Stockholm  - 

Sweden 

59  20  31  N 

Stolbcrg 

Germany  - 

51  35  0 N 

Strabane 

Ireland 

54  49  29  N 

Stralsund 

Germany  - 

54  19  0 N 

Strasburg  - 

F-  ranee 

48  34  56  N 

Stromboli  I.  St 

Med  iter- 

38  48  £0  N 

Bartolo 

ran can 

Stromncss  - 

Orkneys  - 

58  56  0 N 

Strom stadt  - 

Sweden 

58  55  30  N 

Stutgard 

Germany  - 

48  46  15  N 

Suakin 

Nubia 

19  5 ON 

Success  Cape 

L 

Tierra  del 
Fuego 

55  0 OS 

Suez 

30  0 30  N 

Sulphur  Isle 

27  52  0 N 

Sunderland 

England  - 

54  55  12  N 

Lighthouse 

Sundswall  . 

Sweden 

62  22  30  N 

Surat  River  - 

1 ndia 

21  4 ON 

Swan  River 

N.  Holland 

SI  50  OS 

1 (Perth’) 

Swansea  Castle 

Wales  - 

51  37  13  N 

Sweetnosc 

Russia  in 

<18  12  0 N 

Cape 

Europe 

Syene 

Efrypt 

Archipelago 

24  5 23  N 

Syra  Isle,  Port 

37  26  0 N 

Syracuse 

Sicily 

37  2 58  N 

Lighthouse 

iTsctiba 

Mexico 

19  31  0 N 

Tag  an  rock  . 

Russia  In 
Europe 

47  12  40  N 

Tam  bow 

L 

Russia  In 
Europe 

52  43  44  N 

Tangier  Fort 

United 

37  47  ON 

Flagstaff 

States 

I anna  Isle, 

New  He. 

19  32  25  S 

Port  Reso- 

lution 

Tanna  Isle, 

N.  Hebrides 

19  32  25  S 

Port  Reso* 
lution 

Taormina  Te- 

Sidly 

37  4S  15  N 

legraph 

Tara  • - 

Russia  In 
Asia 

56  54  31  N 

Tubes 

France 

43  13  52  N 

Tariff  a Isle  . 

Spain 
Spain 
Turkey  in 
Asia 

36  0 30  N 

.Tarragona  - 
Tarsus  - 

41  8 50  N 

37  1 ON 

Taunton,  St. 

England  - 

51  0 59  N 

0 

1 

S 

ITavastchu* 

Russia  in 
Europe 

61  3 ON 

!Tchin-san!slct 

China 

30  SO  ON 

Tedeles  Cape 

Barbary  - 

36  57  ON 

I eklenburg 

Germany  - 

52  13  2H  N 

THIicherry 

India 

11  44  ON 

1 enby  Spire 

Wale* 

51  40  20  N 

Tcn-choo-foo 

China 

37  46  0 N 

Tenedos  Isle 

Archipelago 

39  51  ON 

lenciiffl*  Isle, 

Canary  Isles 

28  17  ON 

the  Peak 

Tcrrera  Isle, 
Angra 
Temate  Isle 

Azores 

38  39  ON 

Ind.  Arch  ip 

0 50  ON 

Ternay  Bay 

larUry  - 

45  10  32  N 

rerraema  - Italy  . | 

Terra-Nova  .Sicily  - 1 

41  18  14  N 

37  2 S6  N 

Column 

Tescuco  . j 

Mexico 

19  30  40  N 

Th  adieus  (SO  j 

Russia  In 

62  50  ON 

Now 

Asia 

Thebes  Ruins 

E*yi* 

Caribbee  Is. 

25  43  ON 

Thomas  (St) ! 

18  20  ON 

Three  Points 

Patagonia  • 

49  46  OS' 

Ca|*c 

Longitude. 


12  35 
9 28 
1 37 


OE 
16  E 
46  E 
^ E 
5 


[Three  Points 
Cape 

[Thule  (South) 
iburon  Cape 


win 


3 38  21  Wl 


rv-™  del  Tap. 


5 45 
16*  17 

7 37 
18  3 

10  56 
7 43 

13  32 
7 44 
15  14 

j 3 31 

11  12 
9 11 

07  33 
' 65  19 

! 32  28 
128  22 

i 141 

i 17  16 

72  51 
115  50 

I 

I 3 55 
39  46 

32  54 
24  55 
| 15  16 

99  7 
j 38  39 

41  45 

j 75  52 
169  £0 


OE 

0 

8 E 
30  E 
53  E 
5 

15  E 
51  E 
30  E 


6 W| 
0 E 
0 B 
0 E 
0W 


SU>,C.Quirc* 
[Timor  Isle, 
Coup&ng 
imor  Isle, 
Delhi 

[Timor  Laut  L 
S.  Point 
[Tinian  Isle 
bbago  laic  - 
[1‘oboUk 

■Toluca 
[Tomsk  - - 


win 


0E 
OE 
16  W 

30  E 
0 E 
0 E 


Tongatabou  1. 

Tong  res 

Tonningen  - 

Toobouai  Isle  j Pad fl.  Ocean 
Tor  Harbour  A rabia 
Tomea  - Sweden 

Tortona  - Italy  - 

urtosa  - Spain  . 

[Tortuga  Isle  [(aribbee  Sea] 


h'oui  - 
[Toulon 
Toulouse 


32  W 
0E 

34  E 
0 E 
10  E 


France 
France 
France 
Belgium 
France 

iTra  falgar  Cape  Spa  in 
(Tramjuebar  . [ India 
Trapani 
Travemundc 
iTrebisonde  - 


oumay 

kiTours 


15  17 
74  5 

0 4 

5 35 

1 15 
34  52 


40  E 
18  E 


14  E 

15  W| 
30  E 

0 E 


122  36 
4 14 

7 47 
75  49 
4 40 

120  53 
25  53 
16  39 


of  Plan- 1 Country,  Du. 


W.  Coast  of 
AfHca 
Sandwich 
Land 

St  Domingo 
New  He- 
brides 
ladian  a r- 
chipclago 
Indian  Ar. 

chipelago 
Indian  Ar. 

chipelago 
Lad rones  . 
t -aribbee  L 
Russia  In 
Asia 
Mexico 
Russia  in 
Asia 

Friendly  Is. 
Germany  - 
Denmark 


4 & ON  « S 0 Wi 

59  34  08  *7  45  OW 

18  19  i5  N 74  54  0 W 
14  56  OS  167  SO  OE 

10  10  OS  123  36  0E 

' 

8 35  OS  125  40  0E 
8 15  OS  131  50  0E 


Sicily 

Germany  - 
Turkey  in 

Asia 

Germany  . 
- 'Germany  . 
Illyria 
Ceylon 


14  58  ON 
11  10  ON: 
58  11  42  N 

19  16  19  N I 
56  29  38  N 

21  8 OS 
50  47  7 N 
54  19  25  N 
23  25  08 
28  19  ON 
65  50  50  N 
44  53  26  N 

40  48  46  N 

10  59  ON 
48  40  S3  N 
♦3  7 9 N 
43  35  46  N 
50  36  20  N 
47  23  46  N 
36  10  15  N 

11  1 30  N 
38  3 ON 
53  57  46  N 

41  2 41  N 


145  51  15  E . 
60  27  0 Wf 
68  6 I5E 

99  21  » Wl 
85  9 51  E 

I 

175  13  ow; 
5 27  38  F | 
8 58  45  £ 
149  » 30  W: 
33  28  0 E : 
24  12  15 E 
8 56  32E  I 

0 33  0 E 1 
65  34  0 W, 

5 53  16  E 

5 56  41  K 

1 55  30  E j 
3 23  17  E I 
0 41  38  E ; 

6 0 0 Vfi 
79  55  0 E S 

12  au  oe  ; 

10  51  40  E 
39  28  0E 


45  WiTrent  - 
0 E [Treves 
[Trieste 

15  E [1'rincomalc 
Bay 

SO  WiTrinidad  - Tuba 

[Trinidad  Isle  Atlan.Oeean! 
11  E [Trinidad  Isle,  iCaribbee 
P.  d’Espagnc!  Dies 
■Tripoli  - Barbery  • 

169  41  5 E [Tripoli  - Syria 

[Tristan  Atlantic 

d’Acunha  L Ocean 
■Triton  Isle  - Chinese  Sea 


Troyes 
Truxillo 
[Truxillo 
[Tsrhcrkask 


France 
Mexico 
Peru 

Russia  in 
Europe 
Japan 


|TsrhirikofT 
Cape 

[DchiuchagolT  Japan 
3 5 22  WT  Cape  j 

JT>rhukoCskoi  Russia  in 
j 2*  26  SO  E Now  ; Asia 

Tio- Choui  . [Corea  . 

0 E Tsus-Sima  Isle, Japan 
3 E Tubingen  - Germany  . 

25  E Tula  - Russia  in 

30  E I Europe 

52  W Tunbridge  . England  . t 
0 E Tunis,  Ton-  Barbary  - I 
0 E douc 

43  W Turin,  Piassa  Italy  . ‘ 45  4 ON 
Castelfo 

27  14  0W  Tumagain  N.  Coast  of 
Cape  j America 

127  35  0 E Turon  Cape  - Coch.  China 
J37  1 15  E Twer  - - Russia  In 

13  13  22  E Europe 

14  15  40  E Tynemouth  [England  - 

lighthouse  I 

98  51  0W  CddcvaUa  - Sweden 

179  S 0E  Udine  . j Italy 

Uflh  - - .Ituasia  In 

32  39  21  E Asia 

65  3 0W  Ulm  - . Germany  • 

75  46  1.1  W r mbas  - RuMia  in 

I Europe 


46  6 26  N 1 11  3 45  E 
49  46  37  N 6 38  90  E 
45  38  8 N 13  47  8 E 

8 33  ON  81  S’*  OE, 

21  48  SO  N 80  0 52  W 
20  32  30  N 29  11  0W 
10  38  42  N 61  38  0 >4 

32  53  40  N 13  It  33  E 

34  26  25  N 35  51  *8  E 
37  5 36  S | 12  7 0W 

15  46  0 K 111  11  0E 
48  18  5 N 4 4 49  E 
15  51  0 N 86  7 0W 
8 6 9 S 79  3 22  W 

47  13  34  N » 23  15  E 

32  1*  15  N 131  41  30 E 
30  56  45  N 130  36  30  E 

6*  14  30  N 173  31  0£ 

I 

35  30  0 N 129  16  7 E 
34  40  0 N 1**  27  0 fc 

48  31  ION  9 3 35  h 
54  1 1 40  N i 37  1 6 E 

5 I 

51  11  52  N 0 17  ?E 

36  47  59  N 10  II  15  E 

40  15E 


68  18  5 N 109  » 0W 


16  8 30  N 108  17  OE 
56  51  44  N 35  57  £3  E 


55  1 21  N 1 24  SI  W 

58  21  15  N II  56  30 E 
46  SUN  13  15  2 F 
54  42  45  N 55  53  45  E 

♦8  23  20  N * 9 59  6 F. 
66  44  39  N 3*  13  OK 


by  Google 


LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES. 


1 545 


of  Places.  Country,  he. 


U nooa 
Unst  Isle 
L'nticfcn  Cape 
Upsal  - 
UraU 

Uraniburg  • 
Urfrlno 
Ushanl  Isles - 
L urk’s  Peak  - 


Utrecht 
Uses 
Vabres 
Vaison 
Valdivia 
Valence 
Valencia 
Valcry-eur- 
Somme  (St)  * 
Valladolid  - 
Valona 

Valparaiso  - 
VanderHn  C. 
Vannes 
Vavao  Isle  - 
Venice,  St 
Mark’s 
Venloo 
Vera-Crui  - 
Verd  Cape  - 


Sweden 
ShetUnd  - 
Sachalin  - 
Sweden 
Russia  in 
Asia 

Denmark  - 
Italy 
France 
Mediterra- 
nean 

Holland  - 

France 

France 

1- Van  co  • 

Chili 

France 

Spain 

France 


Mexico  - 
Turkey  in 
Europe 
[Chili 

N.  Holland 
France 
Pacifi.  Ocean 
Italy 

Germany  - 
Mexico 
W.  Coast  of 
Africa 
Germany  - 
France 
Italy 


Vcrden 
V erdun 
Verona  Ob* 
servatory 
i Versailles 
SVianna 
jYicenxa 
Vienna  - 
Vienne 
Vigevano 

: 

| Villa  de  Condt 
Villa  del  Pao-  Colombia 
[Villa- Franca . Italy 
Vtllalpando  . Spain 


France 
Portugal  - 
Italy 

Germany  - 
France 
Italy 
Spam 

Germany  - 
Portugal  - 


|Vincent  (St) 

Cape 

iVinccnt(St)!. 
JVirgin-Gorda 
I Isle,  E.  (ape!  Isles 
(Virgins  Cape  Patagonia  - 
•Vito  (St)  Cape  Sicily 


Portugal 


Caribbec  It. 
Caribbec 


iViviers  Ob- 
servatory 
Vizagapatam 
Voghera 
•Volcano  Bay 
[Volcano  Isle 
Volcano  Isle 


France 

India 
Italy 
Jcsso 
Japan 
New  Britainl 


Volcano  Isle  Pacifi. Ocean! 

Vologda  • .Russia  in 
I Europe 

Voltbocn’slsle  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago 


Voroncti 

Wakefield 
1 Spire 
Waldeck 
Walden  I.  - 
(Wallis’s  Isle- 
! Walsingham 
I Cape 

|VVariseroeg  L,j 
1 Lighthouse 


Russia  in 
Europe 
England  - 

Prussia 
Polar  Sea  - 
Pacifi.  Ocean 
Cumberland 
Isle 

Germany  - 


66  4 ON 
60  44  ON 
52  32  30  N 
59  51  50  N 

51  11  ON 

55  54  38  N 

43  45  36  N 

48  28  8 N 

38  45  0 N 

52  5 31  N 

44  0 46  N 

43  56  27  N 

44  14  28  N 

39  50  OS 

44  55  59  N 

39  28  45  N 

50  11  21  N 

19  42  ON 

40  28  20  N 

53  0 30  8 
15  35  OS 

47  39  26  N 

18  33  54  S 

45  25  32  N 

51  22  17  N 

19  It  52  N 
14  43  45  N 

52  55  37  N 

49  9 31  N 
45  26  7 N 

48  48  21  N 

41  42  36  N 
45  31  40  X 
48  12  40  N 
45  32  57  N 

45  18  54  N 

42  13  20  N 

46  35  ON 
41  21  18  N 

8 38  IN 

43  40  20  N 
41  51  10  N 
37  2 54  N 


13  11 
13  31 


Longitude. 


» 22  50E 
0 45  45  W 
143  14  30  E 
17  39  0 E 
51  35  30  E 

12  42  59  E 

12  37  5 E 
5 3 6 Wl 

13  11  0 E 

5 7 16  E 

4 25  17  E 
2 50  31  F. 

5 4 9E 
73  34  0 W 

4 53  25  E 

0 23  3 W 

1 37  51  E 

100  52  0W 
19  25  45  E 

71  38  15  W 
137  9 0E 

2 45  4 W 
173  59  45  W 

12  20  59  E 

6 10  31  E 
96  8 45  \V 
17  30  30  W 

9 12  47  E 

5 22  17  E 
11  1 15  E 

2 7 22  E_ 
8 43  30  W| 
11  53  24  E 
16  22  45  E 

4 S3  39  E 
8 52  1 E 
8 S3  30  W| 

13  52  15  E 
8 35  54  Wl 

64  48  0 W 

7 19  30  F. 

5 24  16  Wj 

8 59  36  W 


52  21  OS 
38  11  50  N 
44  29  14  N 

17  42  30  N 
44  59  21  N 
42  19  ON 
30  43  0 N 
5 32  20  S 
10  25  12  S 
59  13  SO  N 

5 58  OS 

51  40  SON 

53  41  2 N 

51  12  43  N 
80  35  38  N 
13  18  0 S 
66  4 ON 

53  48  26  N 


(Warasdin 
Wardhuus  - 
Warmensdocf  [i 
I Warrington 
Steeple 

CVarsaw 

Vash  ingtnn 
Wateeoo  Isle 
Weimar 
[Wemingerode 
VVesel 
Weymouth 
Cape 

Whitehaven 
Windmill 
Whyda.  Bri- 
tish Factory 
Wlborg 
Wiborg 

Wicklow  High! 

Lighthouse 

Williamsburg 

Wilna 

Wlnchelsea 
Steeple 
IWinchcstcr 
Cathedral 
|W'indsorCa*tle[ 
(Winga  Beacon 
[Winter  Island 

Winter  Harbr 


61  16  0 W 
64  25  24  Wl 

68  17  25  Wf 
12  46  15  E 
4 41  0E 

83  26  0 E 
9 1 25  E 
141  8 0E 
130  16  40  E 
148  4 15  E 
165  48  21  E 
40  11  15  E 


124  48  0 E 
39  21  30  E 
1 29  24  Wt 


9 1 S2  E 
19  51  16 
177  21  45  W 
60  51  0 ' 


7 52  35  E 


Names  of  Places.  Country,  Ac. 


England 

W.  Coast  of 
Africa 
Denmark 
Rusaia  in 
Europe 
Ireland 

Uni  ted  States! 
Russia  in 
Europe 
England  . 

England  - 


Wisby 

WTittcnberg  - 
\Voahoo  Isle 

Wolfenbuttlc 
Woody  Point 


Woolver- 
hampton  Sp 
Workingtou 
Chapel 
Worms 
Worm's  Head 
Wrckin  Moun- 
tain 

IWurtsburg  - 
|Wushnei- 
Wolotschok 
Xara-hay 
Yap  Isle 
York  (New) 
Battery 
York  Capo 
York,  Fort 


England  • 

Germany  . 
Wales  - 
England  - 

Germany  - 
Russia  in 
Europe 
[China 
Pacifi.  Ocean 
United 
Suites 
Greenland 

, . . New  Wales 

\ ork,  Minster  England  - 
Ypres  - ‘ Belgium  - 

Ysselburg  - Germany  - 
Yttad  - .Sweden 
Zacheo  Isle  - Porto  Rico 
Zalappa  - Mexico  - 
Zante  Isle,  the  Mediter- 
Town  | ran  can 

[Zanzibar  Road.E.  Coast  of 


Zaridn 

Zirbi  Isle,  the 
Town 
Znaim 

Zumpango  - 
Zurich 
Zuriksce 
Zutphen 


Africa 
Russia  in 
Europe 
Barbary  - 

Germany  - 
Mexico 
Switzerland 
Holland  - 
Holland  - 


Latitude. 

Longitude. 

46  18  18  N 
70  22  S6N 
51  17  13  N 
53  23  30  N 

16  & 6 E 
31  7 OK 
12  56  7 E 
2 33  11  W 

52  14  28  N 

21  2 45  E 

38  55  0 N 
20  1 30  S 

50  59  12  N 

51  50  34  N 
51  39  17  N 
12  39  OS 

76  58  45  W 
158  14  30  W 
11  2)  0 E 
10  47  28  E 
6 37  8 E 
143  18  0 E 

54  32  50  N 

3 34  56  W 

6 18  ON 

2 34  0E 

56  27  11  N 
GU  42  40  N 

9 26  20  E 
28  40  5 E 

52  58  22  N 

6 0 21  W 

37  15  50  N 

54  41  2 X 

76  54  15  W 
25  18  OK 

50  55  28  N 

0 42  31  E 

51  3 40  N 

1 18  26  W 

51  29  ON 
57  38  12  N 
66  11  24  N 

0 35  28  W 
11  38  0 E 
83  9 49  W 

74  47  18  N 

110  31  35  W 

57  39  15  N 
51  52  39  N 
21  40  30  N 

18  26  30  E 
12  45  44  E 
158  1 5 W 

52  8 44  N 
50  0 3N 

10  31  54  ET 
127  57  0 W 

52  34  54  N 

2 7 10W 

54  38  34  N 

3 33  30  W 

40  57  49  K 

51  S3  56  N 

52  40  11  N 

8 21  12  E 
4 18  56  W 
2 31  30  W 

49  46  6 N 
57  35  12  N 

9 55  30  E 

34  41  0 E 

31  16  ON 
9 35  ON 
40  42  6 N 

121  32  OF. 
138  8 OF. 
73  59  0 W 

75  56*  0 N 
57  1 48  N 
53  57  48N 

50  51  10  N 

51  50  29  N 
55  25  31  N 

18  23  48  N 

19  30  8 N 
37  47  17  N 

66  39  0W 
92  S4  45  W 

1 4 34  W 

2 53  4 E 
6 £6  22  E 

13  48  SO  E 

67  34  1 W 
96  54  39  W 
20  54  42  E 

6 6 OS 

39  33  0 E 

48  42  20  N 

44  27  45  E 

33  54  10  N 

10  53  25  E 

48  51  15  N 
19  46  52  N 
47  22  33  N 

51  39  4 N 

52  8 26  N 

16  1 57  E 
99  3 45  W 
8 31  30  F. 
3 54  59  E 
6 11  52  E 

Digitized  by  Google 
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TABLE 

or 

THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS 

ON  THE  GLOBE. 


1.  Mont  Blanc,  Alp* 

2.  Monte  Rosa.  Alp* 

3-  Floater  Aar  horn,  Alp* 
4.  Jungfrau,  Alps 


5.  Schreckhorn,  Alps 
ft  Oertler  Spitzc,  Alps 
7.  Grots  Glockner,  Alp* 


8.  Simplon,  Alp* 
y.  Mulnacen,  Sierra  Nevada 

10.  Maladetta,  I»yrence* 

11.  Mont  Perdu,  Pyrcneea 

12.  Penaranda,  Asturias 
13L  Etna,  Sicily 

14.  St  Gothard,  Ain* 

15.  Ruska,  Carpathians 
1 ti.  Mount  Clnis,  Alps 

17.  Little  St  Bernard,  Alps 

18.  Monte  Como,  Apcnninc* 
Kanigou,  Pyrenees 
Skagtlo*  Find,  Dofrines 
Snwhatta,  Dofrines 
Lotnnitz,  Carpathians 
Taygetus,  Greece 
Olympus,  Turkey 
Montd’Or,  Auvergne 
C'antal,  Auvergne 
Mezdne,  Cevenncs 
Parnassus.  Greece 
Ossa,  Turkey 
Kiesen  Koppe,  Sudctes 
Pclion,  Greece 
Hoc  la,  Iceland 
Lozferc,  Cevcnnes 
Puy  de  D6mc,  Auvergne 
Fcldbcrg,  Block  Forest 
Haydelberg,  Bohemian  Forest 
Helicon,  Greece 
Ben  Nevis,  Grampians 
Ben  Lawcrs,  Grampians 
Cairngorm,  Grampians 
Vesuvius,  Italy 
Kcilbcrg,  Erzgebirge 


Schnecbcrg.  Fichtelgcbirge 
Brocken,  Harta 
Snowdon,  Wales 
Schehallien,  Grampians  • 

Coder  Idris,  Woles 
Macgillicuddy’c  Reeks,  Ireland 
Ben  Lomond,  Grampians 
Schneekopn,  Thuringian  Forest 
Skiddaw,  England 
Inglebomugh.  England 
North  Cape,  Lapland 


ASIA 

1.  Chumularee,  Himalayah 

2.  Dhawalagiri,  Himalayah 

3.  Javaber,  Himalayah  • 

4.  Rudra,  Himalayah 

5.  Jamautri,  Himalayah 

ft  Highest  Peak  of  Hindoo  Coosh 

7.  Elburz,  Caucasus 

8.  Ararat,  Great,  Armenia 
9l  Kazbek,  Caucasus 

10.  Gounong  Pasumbra,  Sumatra 

11.  Gounong  Pasaman,  or  Ophlr  Sumatra 


English  English 

Pert-  „ ....  Feet. 

- 15,6ii8  12.  Ararat,  Little,  Armenia  . 13-500 

- 1^27  13.  Alas  Tag,  Altai  - - li,520 

- 14,325  14.  Highest  Peak  of  Lebanon  - - 11,050 

- 13,730  15.  ItaTitzkoi,  Altai  - . 10,900 

- 13,310  1ft  Awatcha,  Kamtschatka  . . 9,750 

- 13,065  17.  Olympus.  Asia  Minor  - - 9 100 

- 12,980  1H.  Highest  Peak  of  Nilgherric*  - - 8,835 

- 11,730  19.  Sinai,  Arabia  - . 7052 

- 11,678  20.  Takhtalou,  Taurus  . • 7,715 

- 11,436  21.  Adam’s  Peak,  Ceylon  - . <>,650 

- 11,275  22.  Sabramani,  Ghauts  - - 5,750 

- 11,200  23.  Ida,  Asia  Minor  - • 5,455 

• 10,870  24.  Chaizgour,  Vlndhya  - . 2,700 

- 10,605  25.  Carmel,  Palestine  ....  2,250 

- 9,912  2ft  Tabor,  Palestine  - . 9 053 

- 9,650 

. 9,6i>0  AFRICA. 

- 9,523  1.  Highest  Peak  of  Cameroon#  - - 13,000 

- 8.SO0  2.  Peak  of  Tenerifffe  ...  12,176 

- 8, MX)  3.  Bernard,  Bourbon  Isles  ...  12,100 

. 8,122  4 Highest  Peak  of  Atlas  . . 11,900 

- 7»962  5.  Lamalmon,  Abyssinia  - - 11,300 

- 7(950  ft  Compass,  Sncuwberg,  Africa  - - 10,250 

- 6,650  7.  Komberg,  S.  Africa  - . 8,330 

- 6,470  8.  Fogo,  CapedeVerd  Isle*  . 8,100 

- 6,350  a Taranta,  Abyssinia  - 7,980 

- 5,920  10.  Pico  Rulvo,  Madeira  - . 6,233 

- 5(850  11.  Table  Mountain,  Africa  * - 3,582 

. 5,840  12.  Piter  Boot,  Maurifius  - - 2,790 

. 5,350  13.  Diana's  Peak,  St.  Helena  . - 2,710 

- 5,200 

- 5,010  AMERICA. 

- 4,»J0  1.  Sorata,  Andes  - * - 25,400 

- 4,890  2.  Illimani,  Andes  - - 24,200 

- 4,750  3.  Gualaticri,  Andes  - • 22,000 

- 4,6!4)  4.  Chimborazo,  Andes  - - 21,000 

- 4,550  5.  Cayambe,  Andes  ...  . 19,633 

- 4/179  ft  Antisana,  Andes  . . 19,136 

- 4,051  7.  Cotopaxi,  Andes  . - . 18,867 

- 4/150  8.  Tolima,  Andes  - - 18,436 

- 3,932  9l  Mount  St  Elias.  North  America  - . 18,000 

- 3/»10  10.  Popocatepetl,  Mexican  Cordillera  - - 17,780 

• 3 ,600  11.  Pinchincna,  Andes  ...  15,931 

- 3,730  12.  Iztaccihuatl,  Mexican  Cordillera  - - 15,705 

- 3,5<>8  13.  Mount  Fairweather,  North  America  • 14,736 

- S,564  14.  Cofre  de  Perote.  Mexican  Cordillera  - 13,275 

- 3,550  1ft  James’s  Peak,  Rocky  Mountains  - - 11,500 

- 3,404  1ft  Sierra  de  Cobrc,  Cuba  ...  9,000 

- 3,202  17.  Grand  Serrania,  Hayti  - - 9,000 

- 3,220  18.  Duida,  Pari  me  . - 8,250 

. 3,022  19.  Highest  Peak  of  Blue  Mountains,  Jamaica  7,278 

- 2,361  2a  Mount  Washington,  Allcghanics  . . 6»65(J 

- 1,300  21.  Mount  Sarmiento,  Straits  of  Magellan  - 6,000 

22.  Mount  Otter,  Alleghanies  . - 4,250 

2ft  Kaatskill,  Alleghanics  - • 3,150 

- 29,000  24.  Cape  Horn,  South  America  - . ],860 

- 28,500 

- 25.800  SOUTH  SEA. 

- 23,000  1.  Mouna  Roa,  Sandwich  Isles  - . 15,980 

- 22,500  2.  Mouna  Koa.  Sandwich  Isles  . 13,800 

- 20,000  3.  Oroeno,  Otahcite  . . 8,350 

- 18,350  4.  Egmont  Peak,  New  Zealand  » >8,150 

- 17,700  5.  Sea  View  Hill,  Blue  Mountains,  New  South 

- 15,800  Wales  - - 6,700 

- 15,270  ft  Highest  Peak  of  Barren  Mountains,  Van 

- 14,160  Diemen's  Land  - 5,000 
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COMPARATIVE  LENGTH  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RIVERS. 


1 Refer, 
cum  - 

Names. 

Month. 

Course- 

Source. 

I-MlRth. 
in  Allies. 

A. 

Forth 

. 

North  Sea 

Scotland 

Ben  Lomond  Mountain 

115 

B. 

lay 

. 

North  Sea 

. 

Scotland 

. 

Grampian  Hills 

ISO 

C. 

Trent 

• 

North  Sea 

_ 

England 

Ireland 

» 

Staffbrdshirc 

125 

D. 

Shannon  . 

. 

Atlantic  Ocean 

. 

. 

Mountains  of  Leitrim  - 

2DQ 

E. 

Thames  - 

. 

North  Sea 

. 

England 

. 

Cotswokl  Hills 

215 

F. 

Severn 

- 

Bristol  Channel 

• 

England  and  Wales 

- 

Plinlimmon  Mountain 

m 

o. 

Hudson  - 

• 

Atlantic  Ocean 

. 

North  America 

. 

State  of  New  York 

270 

M 

H. 

Ebro 

• 

Mediterranean  Sea 

Spain 

- 

Mountains  of  Asturias 

I. 

Po 

. 

Adriatic  Sea 

• 

Italy 

Monte  Viso 

410 

j. 

Seine 

- 

English  Channel 

. 

France 

. 

Cote  d’Or  Mountains  - 

425 

K. 

Rhone 

• 

Mediterranean  Sea 

Switzerland  and  France 

Mount  Furca 

4Q) 

L 

Loire 

- 

Bay  of  Biscay 

. 

France 

• 

Mont  Gerbier 

515 

M 

Iagus 

. 

Atlantic  Ocean 

. 

Spain  and  Portugal 

. 

Sierra  Morena 

MO 

N. 

Oder 

. 

Baltic  Sea 

. 

Austria  and  Prussia 

_ 

Carpathian  Mountains  - 

580 

O. 

Susquehanna 

. 

Atlantic  Ocean 

. 

United  States 

. 

Alleghany  Mountains  - 

52Q 

P. 

\ istula  - 

_ 

Baltic  Sea 

. 

Austria  and  Prussia 

Carpathian  Mountains 

6*0 

«. 

Elbe  - 

* 

North  Sea 

• 

Austria.  Germany,  and 
Prussia 

Sudctic  or  Giant  Mount*. 

670 

a 

Gambia 

. 

Atlantic  Ocean 

. 

Africa 

. 

Heights  of  Foota  Jallo 

700 

& 

Dniester 

. 

Black  Sea 

. 

Austria  and  Turkey 

. 

Carpathian  Mountains  - 

7]0 

730 

T. 

Dwina 

. 

NNhitcSca 

. 

Russia 

. 

Heights  of  Vologda 

U. 

Rhine 

- 

North  Sea 

- 

France,  Germany,  and 

Mount  SL  Gothard 

filll 

V. 

Colombia 

. 

Pacific  Ocean 

. 

North  America 

Stony  Mountains 

910 

w. 

Senegal  - 

. 

Atlantic  Ocean 

. 

Africa 

. 

Heights  of  Foota  Jallo 
Toula 

nai 

X. 

Don 

. 

Sea  of  Azof 

. 

Russia 

IPSO 

Y. 

I>nioper 

. 

Black  &>a 

. 

Russia 

. 

Heights  of  Smolensk  - 

1140 

z. 

St  Iaawrencc 

. 

Atlantic  Ocean 

. 

North  America 

. 

Upper  Canada 

1.520 

A.  1 

Orinoco  - 

Atlantic  Ocean 

. 

South  America 

. 

Sierra  dc  Parime  - - 

HKD 

R 1 

Ganges  - 

. 

Bengal  Bay 
Blacx  Sea 

. 

ilindoustan 

. 

Himalavah  Mountains  - 

1550 

C.1 

Danube 

- 

- 

Germany,  Austria,  and 

Black  forest 

1760 

n.  i 

Indus 

Indian  Ocean 

. 

Hindostan 

Himalavah  Mountains  - 

1770 

E 1 

Euphrates 

. 

Persian  Gulf 

. 

Turkey'  in  Asia 

. 

Mountains  of  Armenia 

JiSOO 

F.  t 

Tigris 

. 

Euphrates 

• 

Turkey  in  Asia 

. 

Mountains  of  Armenia 

950 

O.  1 

Mackenzie 

• 

A retie  Ocean 

. 

North  America 

- 

Rocky  Mountains 
Heights  of  Valdai 

1920 

IL  1 

Volga 
La  Plata 

• 

Caspian  Sea 

> 

Russia 

. 

2040 

L I 

. 

Atlantic  Ocean 

. 

South  America 

_ 

Heights  of  Itarobe 

21.50 

J.  1 

Niger  . 
Obi 

Gulf  of  Guinea 

A frica 

_ 

Mountains  of  Loma 

2.500 

K.  I 

- 

Arctic  Ocean 

- 

Chinese  Tartary  and 
Russia 

Altai  Mountains  . 

2550 

L J, 

Nile 

Mediterranean  Sea 

Nubia  and  Egypt 
Abyssinia  and  Nubia 
Thibet  and  China 

. 

Donga  Mountains 

2C10 

M.  I_i 

Bahr  el  Azrek 

Nile 

• 

. 

lake  I>embea 

£00 

N.I 

Hoang.ho 

. 

Pacific  Ocean 

. 

. 

Desert  of  Cobl 

90.50 

0. 1 

Yang-tsc-kiang 

Pacific  Ocean 

• 

Thibet  and  China 

> 

Desert  of  Cobl 

2990 

P.  [ 

Mississippi 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

. 

North  America 

. 

Leech  Lake 

iren 

Q.l 

M a rail  on  . 

Atlantic  Ocean 

• 

South  America 

• 

Heights  of  Cicacica 

3.5*0 

Illinois  . 

Mississippi  R. 

• 

North  America 

. 

State  of  Illinois 

500 

s.  1 

Missouri 

Mississippi  IL 

. 

North  America 

. 

Rocky  Mountains 
Alleghany  Mountains  - 

2510 

T.l 

Ohio 

- 

Mississippi  R. 

- 

North  America 

1190 

1. 

2. 

a 

& 

7. 

& 

2, 

lo. 


m 

12, 

ia 


ia 


REFERENCE  TO  THE  TOWNS 


Edinburgh. 

Dundee. 

Nottingham. 

limerick. 

Ixxidon. 

Oxford. 

Gloucester. 

New  York. 

Hudson. 

Saragossa. 

Turin. 

Pari*. 

Lyon*. 

Orleans. 

Nantes. 


16L  Lisbon. 

31.  Azof. 

45  Bassora. 

17.  Madrid. 

59.  Cher  son. 

46.  Babylon. 

IS.  Breslau. 

53,  Quebec. 

U.  Bagdad. 

IP.  Stettin. 

54.  Calcutta. 

4S.  Fort  Good  Hope. 

git.  Washington. 

;55.  Bahar. 

49.  Astrachan. 

21.  Dantzig. 

u Benares. 

50.  Novogorod. 

92,  Warsaw. 

37.  Allahabad. 

5T.  Buenos  Ayres. 

9.1.  Dresden. 

38.  Vienna. 

7£.  Rabba. 

24.  Hamburgh. 

.'5?),  Buda. 

55.  Eboe 

25:  Jillifrey. 

40,  Widin. 

54.  Boussa. 

26.  Bender. 

4L  Tatta. 

HX  Timbuctoo. 

27.  Archangel. 

28.  Frankfort 

42.  Hyderabad. 

5*5.  Sego. 

45!  Moultan. 

ITT.  K holy  van. 

29.  Constance. 
50,  Far  i be. 

44.  Attock. 

W.  Narim. 

61. 

62: 

B 

64. 

ns. 

66: 

g 

7*. 

IE 

7a 

rt. 

s 


Cairo. 

Thebes. 

Dongr.la. 

Sennaar. 

Gondar. 

Lantchcou. 

Hoain-gaufou. 

Nankin. 

New  Orleans. 
Louisville. 
New  Madrid. 
Macapa. 
Olivcnca. 

La  Pax 


а.  Dembea. 

б.  Great  Slave  Lake. 


REFERENCE  TO  THE  LAKES. 

I c.  Erie  I '■  Constance 

| d.  Ontaiia  I /■  Lake  Leman  or  Genera 
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A. 

Aalboro,  page  762. 

Aar,  043. 

Aarnu,  662. 

Aarhusi"762 

A bastes,  In,  I. 

Abbaxaca,  1269 
Abbeville,  544. 

Aberdeen,  jfti 
Abergavenny,  424. 
AbergiaMlyn,  Font,  4S2. 
Aberystwyth,  i3J. 

A bind,  Bahr  el,  11  S3. 

lias 

Ablaikit,  1092. 

Abo,  806. 

Abomcy,  1231. 

Abousir,  1162,  1163. 

A bran  tea,  591. 

Abruzzo,  637. 

A by  dot,  ruins  of,  1109. 
Abyssinia,  boundaries, 
mountains,  1184. 

, rivers,  llSTT 

, botany,  1185—1187. 

, zoology,  1187,  1188. 

-■  , historical  geogra- 

phy, nss*  1189. 

, agriculture,  pro- 
ductions, commerce, 
lisa 

. political  state,  1189. 

, manners,  barbarism, 

religion,  1190. 

, learning,  houses, 

dress,  llpl. 

, local  divisions,  1192. 

Academy,  French,  124. 
, gcodesical  opera- 
tions by,  196. 

Acapulco, 

Acclimation  of  plants, 

£31. 

Accra,  1230. 

Ache,  fall  or,  197. 

Acheen,  1129. 
Achmouneln,  1167. 

Acre,  892. 

Adamowa,  1266. 

Adana,  900. 

Adel,  1255. 

Adelaide,  Queen,  Archi. 

pelago,  1440. 

Aden,  926 
Aderbijan,  936. 

Admiralty  Bay,  1374. 
Adowa,  1192. 

Adramvti,  900. 
Adrianople,  848. 
Aerolites,  175. 

Afghans,  ‘*45,  94ft 
Africa,  modern  geogra- 
phy, 62. 

, general  survey,  1136. 

deserts,  mountains, 
rivers,  1136. 

— — , zoology,  1137 — 1142. 

, map,  1138,  1139. 

, races.  Moors,  Ne- 

gToes.  1 143. 

— , historical  view, 
1142. 


Africa,  industry  and  com- 
merce, 1143. 

, social  and  political 

state,  1141,  1144. 

, languages.  114-4. 

— - , islands,  127./. 

Africa,  Central,  extent 

ami  boundaries,  1255. 

— , mountains,  1255, 
, map.  1 256. 

, lakes.~I25B. 

, geology, "125.8. 

, zoology,  12-  .8,  1259, 

— , political  state.  12.59. 
, historical  geogra- 
phy, 1259 

, rivers,  1259 

, revenue,  armies, 

1260. 

, agriculture,  manu- 
factures, 1 200. 

, social  state,  1261. 

, commerce,  1261. 

, religion,  learning, 

amusements,  1262. 

, local  divisions,  1263. 

Africa,  Eastern,  botany, 
1252. 

, extent,  1252. 

, zoology.  1252. 

, local  divisions,  1253. 

Africa,  Southern,  surface, 
mountains,  1233. 

— — , map,  1234 T 

, botany,  1235 — 1244. 

, rivers,  1235, 

, zoologyTTSW— 1247. 

— . historical  geogra- 

phy, 1247,  1248. 

, inhabitants,  1248. 

, local  divisions,  1248. 

— , political  state,  1248. 
Africa,  Western,  1209 

, coast,  rivers, ~T2Tt>. 

, geology,  1210,  1211. 

— , botany,  12l7. 

, zoology,  1217 — 1222. 

— — , historical  and  poli- 
tical geography,  1922. 

, agriculture,  1222 

, manufactures,  fish- 

ing,  commerce,  1223. 

, natives,  character, 

religion,  1294.  . 

■ 'v  amusements,  poly- 
gamy, architecture, 
1225. 

, local  divisions,  1926. 

African  Islands,  botany, 

1279—1983, 

, zoology,  1283,  1284. 

Agades,  1274. 

A game,  1193. 

A gen,  54ffT 
Aggerhuus,  77 9. 

Agows,  11937" 

Agra,  9867 
AgramT73fi. 

Agria,  736. 

AgrlcoIaT^ictory  by,  444. 
Agriculture,  a branch  of 
industry,  273, 

5 


Agrigan,  1587. 

A h medabad,  i*>l. 
Ahmednaggiir,  ?<94. 
Ahwaz,  959. 

Aiasaluck,  904. 

AictJ,  El,  1183. 

A i Isa,  471. 

Ain£  Dizf,  1176 
Ainos,  1059. 

Air,  iu  density,  tempera- 
ture, I GO. 

Alrolo,  Val  de,  663. 
Airthric,  469. 

Aivali.  iKilT. 

Aix,  550. 

Aix  la  Chapel Ic,  696. 
Ajan,  1254. 

AjmercTTffiJ,  990. 
Akhissar,  905. 

Akhmym,  116s. 

Akiska,  912. 

Akka,  ijrrr 

Akshehr,  908. 

Ak.»ou,  1061. 

Akyab,  lfllH. 

Alabama,  U.i.5 
Alagoas,  1437. 

Alaska,  137Z- 
A lava,  577. 

Alaya,  901. 

Albania,850. 

Alhano,  I dike,  625. 

Albany  (Africa),  1249. 
Alltany  (New  York), 

;34<i 

Albany,  Fort,  1368. 
Albuquerque,  5T 
Alcluyd,  now  Dumbarton, 
444. 

Alderney,  434. 


Alcmtejo,  592. 

Alcjipo,  897. 

Alessandria,  632. 

Aleutian  Islands,  1373. 
Alexander,  his  cxpedU 
tk>n,  28. 

Alexander  I.,  island, 

1532. 

Alexander,  Fort,  1374. 
Alexandria,  1161, 1102. 
Alexandria  Troas,~^gT 
Alexandrovskaia,  1372. 
Alfred,  52. 

AlgarvcT?»92. 

Algesira,  913. 
AlgezlrasT^S. 

Algiers,  11^1206. 

A mama,  58S. 

Ali cant,  580. 

. Alkmaar7725. 

Allahabad.  986. 

Alleghany  mountains, 

mL 

Alloa,  465. 

A I mad  >ah,  1208. 

Almagro,  573. 
Almagrunm,  voyage,  50. 
Almamon,  caliph,  123. 
Almanza,  580. 

Almaraz,  574. 

Almeida,  Portuguese 
commander,  57. 

G 


Almeida,  593. 

Ahneria.  583. 

Almora,  loo:.. 

Alnwick,  414. 

Alorie,  1068. 

A lost,  791. 

Alsace,  554. 

Altai  mountains,  1053. 
1074 

Altnna,  762. 

Altorf,  659. 

AmarahTTlfig. 

Amassero,  ;»i7. 

Amazon,  settlements  on, 
1459. 

Amba  Goshen,  1193. 
Amblcside,  421. 

Amboyna,  1734 

, zoology,  1120. 

America,  modern  geogra- 
phy, 64. 

, extent  and  bounda- 
ries, 1285. 

, general  view,  1285. 

— . mountain  ranges. 

1285—1288. 

, map,  1286,  1287. 

1362 

, plains,  1288. 1289. 

. table  lands,  1289, 

1290.  

, botany,  1290— 

1292. 

, zoology,  1292—1299. 

1366—1368. 

- — , historical  geogra- 

phy, 1299—1301. 

, industry  and  com- 
merce, 1301. 

— , civil  and  social  state, 
1301. 

, languages  1302, 

, northerly  regions, 

1361. 

, rivers,  lakes,  1290. 

136a 

. geology,  1S63— 

136R 

— , United  States  of. 

See  United  States. 
America,  British,  1302 
. extent  and  bounda- 
ries, 1302. 

, map,  1303. 

, climate,  surface,  ri- 
vers, lakes,  1304 

. geology,  13(4  — 

1307. 

, botany,  1307—1311. 

, zoology,  1311,  1312. 

, historical  geogra- 
phy, 1313. 

, political  constitu- 
tion, 1313. 

— — , agriculture,  1314 

, commerce,  timber 

trade,  1315. 

, local  divisions,  1318, 

American  variety  of  man. 

£5L 

A mersfort.*726. 
Amesbury,  391. 
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Amhara,  1193. 

Amherst  Town,  10L 
Amiens,  Mi 
Amirantes,  1278. 
Amman,  [89ll; 

Amoor,  river,  1039. 
Amoy.  1043. 

Ampclaka,  HjkL- 
AmriUir,  968. 
Amsterdam,  <23. 
Amsterdam,  New,  1471. 
Anamaboe,  12JQ. 

A nap*,  lfflL 
Anaximander,  23. 
Ancona,  619-  65T 
Andalusia.  581- 
Andaman  Islands,  1 MO. 
Andes,  1235. 

Andover, 

Andrew’s,  St,  132V 
Andro,  828- 


Arcadia,  823. 


ihic  dis- 

£58. 


, 1374. 


Antarctic 


Andujar.  586 
AncinurUrWO. 

Angala,  1264. 

Angara  river,  1075. 
Angermannland,  779. 
Angers,  547- 
Anglesey.  432. 

Angora,  909. 

Angora  goats  and  sheep, 
WO,  Ml. 

Angornou,  1264. 
Angostura,  STThotn£  de, 

1412. 

Angoul4me,  548. 

Angra,  1273. 

Anguilla.  1470. 

Angus,  465 
Anhalt,® 

Animals,  geogTa] 
tribution  of.  24 
Anjouan,  1.78. 

Annah,  9lX 
Annamooka,  1526. 

Annan.  459. 

Annapolis,  1324-  1352. 
Annecy,  63:1 
Annual  plants,  232. 
Anstruther,  464. 
AnUeopolis,  ruins  of, 
1168 

Antalo,  1193.  __ 
Antavarts,  1277. 
Antelopes,  1218, 1219. 
Antequera,  583. 

Antigua,  1470. 

Antioch.  KW. 

Aritioquia,  1409. 
Antiparos,  828. 

Antipodes,  72. 

Antisana,  1102 
Antonio,  St.  1277. 
Antrim,  309. 

Antrim  town,  510. 

Ants,  white,  1221. 
Antwerp,  720. 

Apollouia,  1*J9.  1230. 
Appenzell,  6CT). 

Apurl,  river,  1403. 

Aquila,  638. 

Arabia,  botany,  916—019. 

— — , boundaries,  moun- 
tains, deserts,  916. 
—.historical  geography, 

920. 

, political  geography, 

920.  921. 

— productions,  921. 

— — , manufactures,  com- 
merce, y22. 

, chiefs,  robbery,  ven- 
geance, politeness,  923. 

, local  divisions,  925 

, religion,  language, 

M 

A ribs,  883,884. 

Arago,  128. 

Aragon, “577. 

Aranjues,  375. 

Arauco,  14.11. 

Aravuill,  990. 

Arboga,  776. 

Arbroath,  465. 


Archangel,  N c - , .. 

Archipelago,  East  Indian 

1105. 

Arcot,  1000. 

Arctic  and 
oceans,  178. 

Ardebil,  936. 
Ardnamurchan,  472. 
Ardocb,  Roman  camp  at, 

Ardrah,  1231. 

Ardrossan,  460. 
Arensberg, 

Arequipa,  1421. 

Arezzo,  927,  628. 
Argentera,  fcS. 

Argolis,  H227 
Argos,  87-J. 

Argo  via.  691 
Argyle  (Scotland),  470. 
Argjrle  (New  South 
Wales),  1499. 
Aristagoras,  map  by,  23. 
Aristocracy,  nature  of, 
272. 

Arkansas  territory,  1360. 
Arkecko,  1192. 

Arklow,  503. 

Arles,  550 
Armagh,  511. 

Armenia,  9li,  912. 

, Persian,  9407 

Armenians,  885. 

Army,  British,  362. 
Amheim,  7-6. 

Amheim's  Land,  1501. 

A roan,  1275. 

Aromata.  20. 

Aros,  474. 

Arracan,  1018. 

Arran,  4737 
Arrochar,  471. 

Arta,  850 
Arundel,  387. 

Arzew,  1207. 

Asaph,  St,  432. 

Asben,  127  k 
Ascension,  1277. 
Ashantee,  1230—1231. 
Ashes,  volcanic,  20b. 


Ashraff,  936. 

Asia,  modern  geography, 

68. 

, situation,  extent, 

chains  of  mountains, 

85L 

, map,  852,  853. 

, lakes,  rivers,  islands, 

854. 

, botany,  855. 

i ' — , zoology.  857— 8<72. 

, birds,  858—860. 

— , reptiles,  Ashes,  in- 
sects, -*>60,  861. 

, conch  ology,  861— 

862. 

— , divisions,  87a 

, historical  view,  862 

—864. 

, early  travellers  in, 

863. 

— northern  boundaries, 

863. 

— , social  and  political 
state,  864. 

— , religion,  Industry, 
commerce,  865. 

, languages,  865 — 

870. 

Asia  Minor.  899. 

Aspem,  G88. 

Asphaltites,  89a 
Assam,  1018. 

Assam  Kalassl,  903. 
Assecrghur,  9*13. 

Assen,  726. 

Assouan.  1175. 

Astorga,  576 
Astrachar..  1071. 

Asturias,  576 
Asuay.  141 1. 

Asuncion,  1 1 i11. 


Atacama,  1430. 

Athabasca,  Lake,  137a 
Athens.  819.  821. 

Athlone,  50k 
Athy,  504. 

Atlantic  Ocean.  178. 

Atlas,  described  by  Hero- 
dotus, 27. 

Atmosphere,  composition 
of,  166 

— , its  qualities,  158. 
Atmospheric  influence  on 
vegetation,  236 
Atari,  158ft.  “ 

Atrato,  river,  1403- 
A Urn,  1269. 

AltouTTSTS. 

AugUa,~I272- 
Augsburg,  097- 
Augustine,  St.,  1277. 
1355. 

Augustus,  Fort,  470- 
Aurillac,  552. 

A urora,  1522. 

Aurora  borealis,  174. 
Aurungabad,  9937 
Australasia,  1476. 

— — , map,  H,  , 

Australia.  “See  Holland, 
New. 

Austria,  rise  of,  673. 

, empire,  table  of, 

. - 

■ , government,  n* 

nances,  military,  675. 
— , productions,  manu- 
factures, 686 

, Lower,  Upper,  68& 

Autun,  553. 

Auvergne,  552. 

Auxerre,  571 
Ava,  1019-1022. 

Avergalc,  1196 
Aveyron,  655. 

Avignon,  550. 

Avila,  574.  576 
Axis,  68. 

Axminiter,  428. 

Ax  urn.  1 192. 

Ayamonte,  .A~. 

Ayr,  460. 

Ayrshire,  460. 

Axamore,  1206 
Azimuth,  7L 
Azof,  810. 

Azores,  1275. 

Azrek.  BShTd,  U85, 1103. 

B. 

Baalbcc,  895. 

Balia  Dagh  mountain,  903 

Babylon,  ruins  of ,914, 915. 
Bacnarach, 

Bactria,  1063. 

Badagry,  1232 
Bad  a Jos,  57k 
Radakshaun,  1063. 

Baden,  688. 

, Grand  Duchy , 609. 

, town, 

Baffin,  6k 
Baflb,  910. 

Bagdad,  913. 

Bagn»vre*.  54ft. 
liagur,  992. 

Bahama  Islands,  147L 
llahar,  1*5. 

Bahawulporc,  988. 

Bahia,  1457. 

Bahiouda.  1183. 

Bahireh,  H5E~ 

Bairr,  635. 

Baikal,  Lake.  1075-  1092 
Baily,  tables  6yTI53. 
Raisl,  1005. 

Baiicbo.  1*365. 
Bakarrakarl,  1252. 
Bakitchiseral,  811. 
Haktegaun,  J>ake.  938. 
Baku,  936 
Balachullsh,  471. 

Balbi,  6i. 

Balftodsh.  93C 


Bali,  1131.  1132. 

BalizeTrivet7T5*U. 

Balkan,  831. 

Balkh,  1063. 

Ballinasloc,  50R. 

Bally  castle,  5ia 
Ballymena,  510. 
Ballyshannon,  309. 

Baltic  Sea,  17ft 
Baltimore,  1352. 

Bambarra.  1270. 

Bamberg,  G9K 
Rambouk , l«f7. 

Bammakoo,  1270. 

Banca,  1 151. 

Banda  I stands,  1134* 

Banff’,  467. 

Bangalore,  it'd. 

Banias,  K9.V 
Bankok,  Ifiao. 

Bantam,  1 1 .72. 

Baobab, 1217. 

Bar  aba,  i<  ‘>i 
Barbaras*,  1 11G. 

Barhadoes,  1 470. 

Barhsry,  botanv,  1152— 

1154. 

, extent  and  surface, 

1194—1196. 

— — , map,  119-5 

, geology,  im 

, zoology,  \ I'.ri,  1197. 

, ancient  state,  ll9«. 

. modern  piracies, 

1198. 

— , political  state,  11SB, 

1190. 

, agriculture,  an* 

mals  manufactures, 

1199. 

, population,  inhabit- 
ants, I -'  * 1 

, commerce,  1200. 

, religion,  12LK 

, learning,  amuse. 

menu,  dress,  1203. 

, local  division*,  1204 

Barbuda,  1470. 

Barcelona.  578. 

Barcelona,  New,  1412. 
BarcHore,  ;»97. 

Bareilly,  ’.*8. 

Bari. 

B arietta,  6>8- 
Barnaoul.  10;  hL 
Barnsley,  416 
bamstajdc.  428. 

Baroach,  WIT 
Baroda,  9?*ir 
Bamlli.  <*>£ 

Barra,  1228. 

Barr  aco  tula,  1228. 

Barrow  Point,  1372. 
Barrow,  river,  479. 
Barrow,  river  and  fall, 
1369 

Bartholomew,  St,  1474. 
Barvgaza,  19. 

Basingstoke,  389. 

Basic,  tkil. 

Basques.  577. 

Hass,  66 
H.iMtim,  12:70, 

Basseterre^  14?a  147k 
Bassora,  915, 

Hatalha,  its  church,  3‘2l 
Batavia,  1131. 

Hath.  I.H 
Bathoumi,  1071. 

Bathurst,  l^C^lSOT 
Bathurst  IslandTTSl. 
Hatroun,  894* 

Battas,  \\Sr 
Bau,  7517 
Raudin,  67. 

BautzenTTOl. 

Bavaria,  67  S- 

. local  description,  ©u 

Bay  and.  912.  

Kayla.  549. 

Bay  ten. 

Bayonne,  549- 
Baia,  SSi 
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Rear,  Great,  Lake,  1371. 
Bear,  polar,  1293. 

Bearn,  349. 

Beaucaire.  551. 

Beau  fort,  Cape,  1372. 
Beaulieu,  3y  >. 

Beauvais,  7TX 
Beecher,  65T 
Beeder,  994. 

Begemder,  1193. 
Begharmi.  1265. 

Bennng  Uland.  137-3, 
Behring’s  Strait,  1372. 
Beira,  592. 

Bcja,  591 
Bejapoor,  993. 

Bclbcis,  1164. 

Belem,  591. 

Belfast,  510. 

Belgium,  706 

, map,  7U7. 

, surface,  rivers,  708. 

» geology,  708. 

, apology,  709. 

, historical  geography, 

709. 

, political  state,  712. 

, revenue,  army,  na- 
vy, 713. 

, agriculture,  714. 

, manufactures,  com. 

metre,  715. 

■ , mines,  canals,  716. 

• , population,  716,  717. 

, religion,  learning, 

universities,  718. 

, fine  arts,  amuse- 
ments, 719. 

, table  of  provinces 

and  towns,  719 
Belgrade,  .v  1 
Beiiai,  ri.~rm 
Bellcgam,  lms. 
Bellinzone,  >'<> 

Belluno,  6291 
Beloochistan,  949. 

Beloor  mountains,  1073. 
Bel  per,  412. 

Bembelohe,  1277. 

Benares,  966 
Benavente.  576. 
Benbecula,  476 
Bencoolen,  : \ 

Benevento,  6>s 
Bengal  presidency,  962. 

proper,  «jKi.  

Benin,  1232. 

Beni«uef,  1166 
Benjarmassm,  1133. 
Benouin,  127.5. 

Berar,  994. 

BerberiTlM?.  1183. 

Berbers  TTTTj. 

Berbers,  120 
Berbice,  1471. 
Benloorsnees,  <147. 
Berdycseu.  761. 

Berenice,  1176. 

Bergamo,  629—631. 
Bergen,  780. 
Bergen-op-xoom,  726 
Bergooj  1274. 

Berkshire.  387. 

Berlin,  092,  693. 

Bermudas,  1 471 . 

Berne,  657. 

Bern,  547. 

Bershee,  1266. 

Bervie,  466. 

Berwick,  455. 
Berwickshire,  465. 
Bctanimenes,  1 277. 

Betel  pepper,  rTTT 
Bethlehem,  891. 

Beths  912, 

Beverley,  415. 

Bhadrinath.  1005 
Bhopal,  : - - 
Bhurtpore,  987. 

Blalystock,  75TT 
Bibbiena,  SS 
Blddeford~C^ 

Biddoomah,  1265. 


Bielefield,  695. 

Biiugas,  152ST 
Bikanccr,  9m 
Bilbao,  577. 

Bilston,  410. 
Bintang.TDO. 

Biot,  133 
Bir,  9I& 

Kirbhonm,  '^4 
Birds,  BritiiB7.'>42.  343. 
Birman  empire,  lOlTTHlH 
Birmingham,  41U7 
Birr,  504. 

BiscayTffix 
Biscay,  New.  1396. 
Bissagos,  122-S. 

Black  hum,  418. 

Blair,  469. 

Blanc, "Mont.  G43. 655, 6 56. 

Bleed  a,  1207. 1 

Bleking.TTHT 

. — rr. 


Blenheim,  4n8. 

Blois,  547. 

Blumenbach.rlassification 
of  races  by,  249. 
Bochart,  61. 

Bocqua,  f?7>9. 

Bodega,  16  4- 
Bodmin.  429, 

Boglipour,  986 
BogotA.  Santa  ]F^  de,  1408. 
Bohemia,  <»9U. 

Bohoo,  12»M. 

Bon  le  Due,  726 
Bokhara,  P*iT7Tu62. 
Bolsbola,  1 
Bolshwttfln^t 
Boli,  907. 

Bologna.  619.  625. 

Bolton,  418. 

Bombay,  1*95. 

Bona,  1 ‘JOT 
Boni,  rTTT 
BonneT^TS. 

Bonny,  7232. 

Boo«lroom,  902, 

Boor han  poor,  ;«3. 

Boor  Salum,  L’iS 
Boo  tan,  lnn-j. 

Boothia,  1370. 

Borabora.  Ij^g, 

Borda,  129. 

Bordeaux,  548. 

Borgoo,  12677" 

Borneo,  TT?>X 

, zoology,  1119. 

Bornou,  1 26  3,  T76T 
Boro  Budor.  li  ,7. 

Bororos,  1254 
BorromearTTslandg,  663. 
Borrowdaie,  421. 
Borrowstownness,  438. 
hoshuar.as,  1251. 
Bosjcsmans,  1249. 

Bosna  Serai,  HjO. 

Bosnia,  S4ft 
Bosra,  [KiTIj. 

Boston  (England),  390. 
Boston  (New  England), 
1346 

Botanical  geography,  228 
Botanical  regions,  242— 

Both  well,  464. 

Botocudos,  1455 
Botzen,  690. 

Boulak,  TT75. 

Boulogne,  545. 

Bourbon,  lTTET 
Bourgas,  84-6 
Bourges,  548. 

Bourlos,  Eate,  1163. 
Bourta,  907. 

Boussa.  T2S7, 

Bow  Island,  1322. 
Bowmorc,  47  4. 

Boyne,  river,  479. 

Brabant,  North,  726, 

. South  2M 

Bradford,  410. 

Br acinar,  466. 

XSraga,  V/.H. 

Braganza.  :V>t. 


Brahmapootra,  954. 

Brahmins, ‘*0! 

Brsinbsnan77Tj‘2. 

Branco,  Rio.  1459. 
Brandenburg,  692. 

Brass  River  and  town, 

Braunau,  688. 
Braunsburg,  746 
Brazil,  boundaries,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  1441. 

, map,  1442. 

, geology,  1443. 

, botany.  1TTC-1448. 

, zoology,  1448—1450. 

.historical  geography, 

1451. 

, constitution,  reve- 
nue, 1451. 

, character,  the  In- 
dians, 1455. 

, productive  industry, 

1451. 

, agriculture,  mines, 

gold,  1452. 

.diamond  mines,  com- 
merce, 1453. 

, population,  negroes, 

1454. 

, local  divisions,  1455. 

Breakwater,  427. 

Brebca,  12112. 

Brechin.  463. 

Broda,  726 

Breezes,  sea  and  land, 

1I<L 

Bremen,  708 
Brescia,  629.  631. 

Breslau,  7JTT. 

Brcssay,  T75T 
Brest,  546 
Breton,  Cape,  1324 
Bridgenortn,  l.'.;. 

Bridges  in  England,  375. 
Bridgetown,  1470. 
Bridgcwater.^RTT 
Brieg,  1**4 
Brindisi,  638. 

Brisbane,  river,  1500. 
Bristol,  423. 

Bristol  .Sound,  137?. 
Britain,  zoology,  ;>36 

*  . political  geographv, 

SMI 

, commerce,  5f$ i. 

*  , exports,  3697370. 

, iinjiorts,  371. 

— , fisheries,  . .7  >. 

, tonnage,  373T 

Britain,  New,  1379. 

Bri  tany.  546 

British  Islands,  map,  308. 

Hrixen,  690.  

Broad  ford.  473, 

Broadstairs,  390. 

Brod,  737. 

BrodyTTfe 
BrokaviHc,  1321. 

Bromberg,  747. 
Bromsgrove,  425. 

Brooko,  1270. 

Broom,  Loch,  472. 
i . - i ■ •.  , • 

Broughton,  62. 

Brown,  64. 

Bruar,  falls  of.  469. 

Bruce,  64 
Bruck,  689. 

Bruges,  721. 

Brunn,  092. 

Bruns,  til. 

Brunswick,  703 
Brunsw  ick.  New,  1325. 

, geology,  1 3UT 

Brussels,  720. 

Bruton,  4?7~ 

Brzest  Litow,  751. 
Bucharest,  spj. 
Buckingham. 407. 
Buckland  chain,  1371. 
Buda,  734 
Budweis,  09I. 
Buenaventura,  1410. 


Buenos  Ayres,  1439. 
Bugis,  1133. 
BulgarfiTwa 
Bumm,  939. 

Buname,  471. 

Bunden>ouch,  1006. 

Bun  pore,  949. 

BuraU,  1(857 
Burch  ell,  64. 
Burdwan,!*B4 
Burgos,  57J7- 
Burgundy77o2. 
Burlington, ~T~47. 
Burslem,  410, 

Burton,  430. 

Bury,  418. 

Burv  SL  Edmunds,  393. 
Bush  ire.  938. 

Bute,  473! 

Button,  04 
Buxadewar,  IQOg. 

Buxar,  986 

BuxtonTTn,  412. 

Byam  Martin-  Island 
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Cabes,  1208. 

Cabot,  discoveries  by, 

57. 

Cabra.  1270. 

Cabral  discovers  Brasil, 

Cabrera,  586 
Cabu),  948. 

Cachoeira,  1457. 

Cider  Idns,  432. 

Cadiz,  584 
Cacrleon,  424. 
Caermarthen.  433. 
Caernarvon  Castle,  ±2L 
Caernarvonshire,  431. 
Caerphilly,  434. 

Caerwyt,  4337“ 

Cafsarea,  rmni  of,  891. 
Caffe,  811. 

CaffVes7T230, 

Cagliari,  fi34 
Canon,  5TST 
Calcus,  river,  905. 

Cairo,  Grand,  IT64. 
Caircmn,  1208, 
CaithnesCTTSL 
Calaltar,  1232. 

Calabria,  638, 

, its  vegetation,  Q>4 

Calahorra,  577. 

Calais,  545. 

Calamata78?4. 

Calatayud,  31^ 

Calcutta,  986 
Caledonia,  New,  1510. 
Caledonian  Canal,  451. 
Calicut,  998. 

Cal  i forn  ii7T396 
California,  New,  1396 
Callao,  1421. 

Callender,  469t 

Callo,  H16. 

Calmar,  778. 

Calmucks,  1Q6Q, 

Caly,  1409. 

Cambray,  544. 
Cambridge7394 
Cambridge  Gulf,  1501. 
Cambridgeshire,  394. 
Camden,  14' >9. 

Campar,  1 1 jij. 
Cainpbelltown,  472. 
Cami*en,  728. 

Camphor.  111^ 

Canada,  Lower,  1318. 

. Upper.  1310, 

Canals  in  England,  374 
Cananore,  998. 

Canara,  997. 

Canaries7T?76 
Canary,  Grand,  1276 
Candahar,  948. 

Candelsb,  !J9I" 

Candia,  SfflT 
Candy,  1008. 

Canes,  828, 
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Canna,  475. 

Cantena,  823. 

Canterbury.  385. 

Canton.  1043. 
CaoutchoucT96S. 

Cape  Breton,  geology, 

Taos. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  123a 
Cape  Colony,  1243. 

Cape  North, 

Cape  Town,  1249. 

Capet,  Hugh,  577. 

Capua,  637. 

Caraccas7T411. 

Caraman,  I*  9. 

Caravan  trade,  early,  0. 
Carcassonne,  549. 

CardilT,  433. 

Cardinal  points,  74. 

Carew  Castle,  4 HT 
Caribbees,  14o77~ 
Carisbrook  Castle,  j90. 

Car 11,  995,  996. 

Carlisle,  4 5T~ 

Carlsburg,  737. 

Carlserona,  778. 
Carlshamm,  7Y8- 
Carlsruhe,  699. 

Carlstadt,  I37J776. 

Carmel,  Mount.  St 
Carmona,  585. 

Carnatic,  998. 

Cam  icobar,  1130. 

.Carnoul,  988. 

‘Carolina,  la,  586. 

Carolina, North  and  South, 

1354. 

Caroline*,  1526. 

Carpentras735T 
Carrara,  63  L 
Carrick,  SoST 
Carrick  a-Redc,  502. 
Carrickfergus,  MU 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  506. 

Carron,  459. 

Cjirtagu,~T399.  1409. 
Carthage,  remains  of, 

1208.  . , 

Carthagena  (Spain),  580. 
Carthagena  (Columbia), 
1412. 

Carwar,  997. 

Casanarc,  1402= 

Casa  Velha,  LML 
Cascades,  197. 

Cashar,  1018. 

Cashel,  505. 

Cashgar,  1060,  1061. 
Cashmere,  1006. 

Caspian  Sea,  1064. 

Cassay,  1018. 

( 'asset,  7W- 
Cassini,  127. 

, his  tables,  59. 

CaMiquiarc,  river,  1459. 
Caste!  Ubaido,  901. 
Castcllo  Branco,  593, 
Castile,  New,  oi£. 

, Old,  574. 

Castlebar,  508. 

Castle  Cary,  427. 
Castieton,  412. 
Castletown,  VH 

Castrcs,  549. 

('astro,  57. 

Catalonia,  578. 

Catania.  6tn. 

Catansaro,  >>  .*» 

Catharine,  St71450. 
Catraii,  444. 

Cat  taro,  737. 

Cauca,  river,  1403. 
Caucasian  race,  ¥49- 
Cau  casus,  1066.  1068 
Cauca,  51. 

C*ukers7^8 
Cavan,  511. 

Cares,  TST 
Caxamarca,  1 l.M 
Caxatambo,  1 4 J I . 
Cayenne,  1474. 

('xyster.  river,  904. 
Caaar,  fa,  1176. 


Caxembe*,  1254. 

Celebes,  1133T~ 

Ccphalonla,  829. 

Ceram,  1132.  1134. 

Cerigo,  829. 

Cerino,  910. 

CcrveraT579. 

Ccvennes,  the,  549. 

Ceylon,  1007,  lflfiBT 

, zoology, TIZT. 

Chagrcs,  1412- 
Chain  Island,  1522. 

Chaleo,  Lake.im  _ 

Chalk  formatlonTh  Eng- 
land, 321. 

ChAlon«753a 
Chamberry,  (>33. 

Chamouni,  943.  655. 
Champagne,  55£ 

Champlain,  Lake,  1347. 
Chancery,  court  of,  363- 
Chancheou-foo,  1043. 

C handernagore,  I»64. 
Chantibond,  1020 
Ch  areas.  14227 
Charcoff,  809. 

Charente,  the,  518. 

Charje,  1176. 

Charklch,  11 G4. 
Charlemagne,  52.  527. 
Charlemont, 

Charleroi,  72£ 

Charleston,  1334. 
Chartreuse,  Grande,  551. 
Chateauroux,  548- 
Chatham,  393. 

Chatsworth,  4 IS- 
C’haubisi,  10M,  1005. 
Chaves,  59£ 

Chaxelles’  mission  to  Le 
vant,  60. 

CheddercliflPi,  427 
Chcduba.  1018. 

Chcki,  1268. 

Chelicut,  1193. 

Chelmsford,  392. 
Cheltenham.  425. 
Chemnitz,  701. 

Chepewyan  Fort,  1371. 
Chepstow,  424. 

Cherbourg,  546. 

Chcronira.  825. 

Cheshire,  422. 

Chester,  4S2T 
Chesterfield,  412. 

Chiapa,  1396. 

Chichester.  387- 
Chieti, 

Chi  lea,  1421. 

Chili,  boundaries,  surface, 
1422,  1423. 

— , map.  1424. 

— , geology,  1423—1426. 
— , botany,  1426. 

, z oology, ~l4'/7. 

— , h istoricargeograph  y , 

1427. 

— , political  state,  1427, 

1428. 

■■  — , population,  social 
*Ute,  1428. 

agriculture,  mining, 
commerce,  1428. 

— , religion,  knowledge, 

1429. 

. local  divisions,  1429. 

Chilka,  Lake,  954. 

Chiloe,  1431. 

Chimborazo,  1401. 
Chimpanzee.  Tglfe 
China.  botany7W4— 1029. 
— , zoology,  nwrnm 


, map, 

— , extent,  mountains, 
rivers,  1023 

, geology,  1(*M. 

, religion,  learning, 

language,  1039. 
——.literature,  arts,  ar- 
chitecture, loth. 

, local  divisions,  1041. 

, gardens,  dress,  food, 


Chine,  la,  1320. 

Chlnpleput,  999. 

Chittim,  8. 

Choco,  14i>9. 

Cholula,  1*93. 

Chorley,  418. 

C h r istc  h ureh  , 589. 
Christiania,  779- 
Christianstadt.  776. 
Christiansund,  780. 
Christopher’s,  St.,  147a 
Chunarghur,  986L 
Chuqulsoca,  1422. 

Churchill,  Fort7I368. 

Cilly,  689. 

Cincinnati,  1358. 

Cinnamon,  llll. 

Cintra,  591. 

CitcarLM 
Circassians,  1068. 
Cirencester,  425. 

Cirrus  cloud,  1(2). 

Citcra,  1410. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  576. 
Cividadclla,  ■. 

Civil  list,  British,  330l 
Clackmannan,  463. 
Clagcn/urt,  690. 

Clare,  507. 

Claremont  Park,  387. 
ClatMips,  tribe  on  the  Co- 
lumbia, 1374. 

Clauscnhurg.  737. 

Clausth.il,  7*’-. 

Clermont,  332. 

Clives,  6**57 
Clifton,  425, 

Climates,  81. 

Clitheroe.TT8. 

Clove,  Ill2m24. 

Clyde,  river,  4.X 

, falls  of,  464. 

Clonmel,  5>i5. 

Cloud*,  168—171. 

Cnidus,  902- 
Cnosson,  yt*. 

Coal  formation  in  Eng. 

land,  318—320. 

Coal  in  "England,  369. 

Coal  brook,  4 '-3. 

Cobbe,  1274. 

Cobh  am  Hall,  387. 

Cobi,  decert,  1039. 

Coblenlx,  <g*6. 

Coburg-Got  ha,  Saxe,  704. 
Cochambamba,  142!2. 
Cochin, 998. 

Cochin-China,  1012 
Cockermouth,  422. 

Coflfce,  917.  918, 

Comae,  548. 

Coimbra,  393, 

Coire,  «>>?. 

Colchester,  3*>2. 

Cold  mg,  7621 
Coldstream,  436. 

Coleraine,  .•>  9. 

Colima,  1395. 

Coll.  475. 

Colmar,  53V 
Cologne, 

Colombia,  boundaries, 

1399. 

■—  map,  1400. 

, mountain*,  1401. 

, volcanoes,  1402- 

, rivers,  lto>. 

, botany,  14**3,  14*H. 

, zoology,  1404. 

, historical  geogra- 
phy, 1405. 

, schism  into  three 

states,  1405, 

— , constitution,  fi- 
nances, army,  navy, 

1465. 

, agriculture,  mines, 

* commerce,  I v o 

, roads,  bridges,  1467. 

— , population,  religion, 
races,  1 467- 

— , local  divisions,  1406. 
Colombo,  lOUt. 


Colon  ray,  47 1. 

Colosse,  904. 

Columbia.  1353. 

Columbia  River,  1374. 
Columbus  discover*  A»c- 
rica,  57. 

Columbus, 

Comayagua,  1399. 

Comets,  l< rj — ji ■ 
Commerce,  a branch  of 
industry,  274. 

Common  Pleas  court,  >4- 
Commons,  British  House 
of,  351. 

.Section  ot,  352. 

Comorn,  735. 

Comoro  Islands,  1278. 
Comrie,  469. 

Con  can,  99ft. 

Concepcion,  143a 
Conch  ucos,  1421. 
Condaminc,  expedition 
by.Ol 

Condor,  1416. 

Congoon,  939. 

Coni,  632. 

Connaught,  507. 
Connecticut.  1347. 
Constance,  6.0,  661.  70Q_ 
Constantina,  U.7. 
Constantinople,  846,  847. 
Conway.  431 


e wiiwiiy  , w'j  j - 

Conybearc,  Mount,  1371. 
Cook,  Australasian  disco- 
veries,  66. 

, northern  discover- 
ies, 65. 

, voyages,  60—02- 

Cook’s  Inlet,  1J7  V 
Cook’s  lslapdi7T323 
Coomb  Martin,  4at 
Coonia,  1266. 

Copenhagen,  761. 
Copemican  system,  ICO. 
Copiapo,  1430. 

Cojigcr  mines  in  England, 

Coppermine  River,  137(1 
Copts,  1159. 

Coqulmbo,  1430. 

(orach  ie,  95£T 
Cordova  (Spain),  583. 
Cordova  ^La  Plata),  1440. 
Corea,  11(6. 

Corfu,  829. 

Coria,  574. 

Corinth,  S22 
Cork,  5(i£ 

Corn,  kinds  ot,  in  Eng- 
land, 331. 

Cornwall,  4.^. 

, mines,  17 

Cornwallis  Island,  1 V>1. 
Coro,  1412. 

Coron,  824. 

Corona,  174. 

Corrientes,  1439. 

Corsica,  iU  geology,  008. 
Corsoer,  762. 

Cortcreals,  discoveries  by, 

57. 

Cortex,  57. 

Cortona,  627,  (SSL 
Co  ru  goaty,  1439. 
Corunna,  576. 

Corwen,  432. 

Cossacks,  Don,  country  of. 

MU 

Cosseir,  1176. 

Cotatis,  1 071. 

Cotopaxi,  ling. 

Cotton  manufacture  in 
England,  366,  367- 
Council,  privy.  155. 

— — , cabinet. 

Counties,  English,  south- 
ern, 3K5. 

— — . eastern,  .192. 

— central, 

— — , midland,  4<  *1 

, northern,  4 6*. 

, western.  422. 

('iiupang,  1 132. 
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Courtray,  722. 

Coventry,  408. 

Cowet, 

Cracow,  750. 

Cradoo,  Lake,  1252. 
Cranganore,  99K 
Crcc  Indians.  1:770. 
Cremona,  629.  651 
Criefl;  k.y. 

Crimea,  8 1 1 . 

Croatia,  77T 
Croix,  St,  1474. 
Cromarty,  472. 

Cromford,  412. 

Cron  bore,  762 
Cronstadt,  737.  806. 

Crown  Point,  1547. 
Cshatryas,  980. 

Ctesiphon,  915. 

Cuba,  map  and  descrip- 
tion, 1472. 

Cuhagua  T«Ie,  1*12. 
Cubbie  River,  1238“ 
Cuddalore,  999. 

Cuenca  '.Spain',  573. 
Cuenca  [Colombia),  1411. 
Cullen,  467. 

Culrott,  469. 

Cumae,  636. 

Cumana-  Hl£. 
Cumberland,  county,  420. 

(N.  S.  Wales),  14957~ 

Cumbrmyt,  473. 

Cumulut  cloud,  170. 
Cupar,  Fife,  464. 

Cupar,  Angui7~4o5. 
Curagoa,  1474. 
Curiamuria,  9?0. 

Curischc  Half,  745. 
Current*,  186.  187. 

Cutch,  990. 

Cuttack,  995. 
Cutturocuraffb,  1269. 
Cuttup,  1266. 

Cuvier,  -classification  of 
rare*,  240. 

Cuyaba,  1459. 

Cusco,  1422. 

Cyclades,  828. 

Cydonia,  905. 

Cyprus.  910. 

Cy  renal  ca,  KVA, 

Cyrcne,  1209. 

D. 

Daba,  1052. 

Dacca,  984. 

Doblac,- TT92. 

Dahomey,  1231. 

Dalby,  129. 

DalecarUa,  225,  777. 
Dalkeith,  458. 

Dalmatia,  757. 

I)a mala,  833 
Daman  hour,  1163. 
Damascus,  s^T 
DamietU,  1163 
Damot,  1193. 

Damuggoo,  1269. 
Danemora,  777. 

Dantsic,  746. 

Danube,  <>6i. 

Danville,  60. 

Dara,  913 
ParahTTTza 
Dardanelles,  906. 

Darfur,  127a 
Darling,  river,  1489. 
Darlington,  414. 
Darmstadt,  702. 

Daroca,  578, 

Dartmoor  Forest,  427. 
Dashashehr,  901. 
Dauphiny,  551. 

Daventrv,  4077 
David**,  8C7 ~4S3. 

Davis,  64. 

Dawlish,  428  ' 

Day,  astronomical,  82. 

, sidereal,  82. 

Dayou  Lou k hour  1)32. 
Debod,  1181. 

DcbretUn,  735. 


and 


of, 


and 


753. 


Debt,  national,  progress 

of,  536. 

— , funded  and  unfund- 
ed, table  of, 

Deccan,  991,  992- 
Deception  Isle,  1532. 
Declination,  74. 

Dedan,  ft, 

Dec,  river,  466. 

Degnlilei.  903T 
Dcnr,  1181. 

De  la  Hire,  observations 

by,  5& 

Delambre,  197. 

Delaware,  ITT] 

, river  and  bay,  1327. 

Delft,  725. 

Delhi,  987. 

Dcliktasb7901. 

Delos,  828. 

Delphi,  825. 

Delta  in  Egypt,  1161. 
Demavend,  936. 

Dembea,  province 
lake,  W'Xl 
Demerara,  1471. 
Democracy,  nature 
272. 

Denbigh,  432. 
Dendcrmohde,  721. 

Den  i a,  580. 

Denmark,  extent 
boundaries,  751. 

— , map,  7527 

, surface,  waters, 

, geology,  753. 

, botany,  754 — 759. 

, zoology,  759,  700. 

. population,  religion, 

761. 

— , agriculture,  manu- 
factures, commerce, 

761. 

, local  divisions,  761. 

Deptford,  391. 

Dcraie,  927 
Derby,  4T77 
Derbyshire,  411. 

Dcrne,  1209. 

Dcrwaus,  106.3. 

Derwent,  river,  1503, 
Deschnew,  62. 

Dcteada,  14741 
Desert  as  7777 
Desire,  Port,  1411. 
Desolation  Island,  1532. 
Dcvelopcment,  conical, 
148—150. 

, 1>  Lute's.  150. 

— , Euler’s,  la* — 

, Murdoch's,  130. 

— — of  cylinder,  152. 
Devicottah,  1000. 

Devil’s  Bridge,  653. 
Devises,  391. 

Devon  poftT-128 
Devonshire,  4.7. 

Dew,  167,  168 
De  Witt's  T-md, 

Desimn,  1 1Q5. 

Dhor,  992. 

Diarbekir,  913 
Dibbie,  iJike,  1.’~0, 

Diego  Garcia,  I?757 
Dieppe,  546 
I>igne,  6oi. 

Dijon,  5537 
Dimisuncc,  823 
Dinant,  722. 

Dindigul,  loop. 

Dindikoo,  1270, 

Dinis  Island,  506. 
Dirkullah,  12fi47~ 
Disapjxjintincnl  Island, 

Dissentia,  66S. 

Dividends  on  national 
debt,  table  of,  361. 

Dix  Cove.  1230. 

Dixan,  11927 
Dixmuyde,  722 
Djebail,  894! 

Pj  crash,  [891  j. 
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Djojocarta,  1132. 

Doab,  980. 

Dobarwa,  1192. 

Doce,  Rio,  1456. 

Docks,  Liverpool,  419. 
Does,  British,  344. 

Dole,  554. 

DolgeITy7  439. 

Domingo,  St,  1474,  1475. 
Domingo,  St  (town),  1476. 

Dominica,  1471.  

Dominical  letter,  85. 

Don,  river,  466. 
Donaghadcc,  51 1. 
Doncaster,  415! 

Donga,  127  k 
Donnai,  river,  1010. 
Dooraunecs,  948. 

Dorak,  939. 

Dorchester,  301. 
Dornadilla,  Dun,  472. 
Dorsetshire,  390. 

Port.  725. 

Douay,  544,  Mi 
Douglas,  4.34. 

Doune,  469. 

Dovedalc,  411. 

Dover  i,  England),  386. 
Dover  (U.  States ),  1351. 
Dowlatabad,  l*t$. 

Down,  510. 

Downpatrick,  510, 

Downs,  202 
Drammen,  7 SO 
Drave,  river,  689 
Drenthe,  7m 
Dresden.  700. 

Drogheua,  504 . 

Droh obits,  748. 

Droitwich,  425) 
Dronthcim,  780. 

Druses,  884. 

Duart,  4,4- 
Dublin.  5<  H—  503. 

Dubno,  75 1 . 

Dubrowna,  751. 

Dudley,  410. 

Duero,  river,  555 
Dumbarton,  470. 
Dumblane,  469T 
Dumfries,  4597 
Dundalk,  504. 

Dundee,  465. 
Dunfermline,  465. 
Dungarvan,  505. 

Dunkcld,  4(8. 

Dunkirk,  545. 

Dunluce  Castle,  510. 
Dunnottar,  466, 

Dunrora,  12m., 

Dunse,  456. 

Dunstable,  407- 
Dunstafftiagc7472. 
Dunvcgan,  475! 

Durango,  l.TikT 
Durham,  411,  414. 
Purion,  1115. 

Durrali,  Lake,  948,  949. 
Duaseldorf,  t>93. 

Dwaraca,  991. 

Pyre,  11837 

E 

Eam,  Loch,  409. 

Earth,  figure,  112. 

, figure  arid-  magni- 
tude, 7L  72 

, rofaflon,  7L  78. 

— , motion  round  the 
sun,  98—101. 

— — , old  ate  ness  at  the 
poles,  113. 

, magnitude,  123. 

Earthquakes,  209, "2ID. 

in  CalabriaTSlX- 

at  Lisbon,  213 

at  Antioch,  214. 

in  the  Caraccas,  215. 

, cause  of,  216. 

East  Main,  FortTf^ftS 
Easter  Island,  15237 
Ebcling,  61. 

Eboe,  1*>9~ 

G 3 


Ebro,  river,  557. 
EcclcsiasticaTSUtes,  618, 

Eehmim,  1168 
Ecija,  585. 

Eclipses,  139 

of  the  moon,  90—93 

of  the  sun,  93—95 

Eddies,  187.  

Edd^-stone  lighthouse, 

Edcl's  Land,  1501. 

Edflu,  1174. 

Edgecombe,  Mount,  428. 
Edinburgh,  456 — 458. 
Edko,  Lake,  1163 
Edom,  8. 

Eelah,  1061. 

Efat,  1193 
Eger,  691. 

Egga,  1269. 

Egypt,  genera  descrip- 
tion, 1 144—1146. 

— , map,  1145. 

, boundaries,  1146. ' 

. g^ogy,  1146,  1147. 

, botany.  1147—1154. 

» * oology,  1134,  1 155. 

—.historical  geography, 
1153,  1156. 

— — , political  geography, 
Turks,  Mamelukes,!  156b 
, agriculture,  irriga- 
tion. 1157. 

, revenue,  army,  1157. 

——^product*,  commerce, 

— , population,  races, 

im 

— , religion,  language, 
manners,  1100. 

— , baths,  food,  1161 
— , local  divisions,  1 1 ri  I , 
Ehrenbreitstein,  693 

Eimauks,  948.  

Eimco,  1322. 
Ekaterinoslav,  S10, 

Elam,  9. 

Elbe,  665. 

Elberfcld,  695. 

EJbing,  746. 

Elburs,  Mount,  936. 

El  Callah,  1207. 

Elcbc,  580. 

Ellesmere,  423 
Electricity  of  atmosphere, 
175. 

Elephant,  1245. 

ElqihanU,  9«S7 
Elq»hantineiTi76. 

Eleusis,  822. 

Elgin,  467. 

Ellichpoor,  994. 

Ellora,  I 94. 

Elphin,7?R 
EblnoreTTFi 
Eluths,  10607 
Elvas,  5SE 
Ely,  995. 

Emfras,  1193. 

Empire,  what,  271. 
Enderta,  U93. 
EndrachtTLand,  1501. 
Engano.  1130. 

England,  map,  310,  311. 
— , reference*- 0>r“312, 
313 

— , general  outline  and 
aspect,  J12. 

, geology,  315. 

, agriculture,  364». 

, manufacturcs7365— 

3tf. 

, mines,  367 — 369. 

— , interior  navigation, 

524. 

, railways,  S74, 375. 

— , populatlonrSTn: — 
— , roads  ana  bridges, 

English  national  charao* 
ter,  376. 

I — church,  377. 
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English  universities,  378. 

, literature,  578— 

— , scientific  institu- 
ting, 380. 

, painting,  381. 

' — music,  362. 

amusements,  382. 

counties  and  cities, 

statistical  table  of,  383, 
384. 

_ — counties,  southern, 

383,  Ac. 

England,  New,  foundation 

oT.  1337. 

. states  of,  1345* 

Enkhuysen,  725! 
Enkoping,  776. 

Ennis,  507. 

Ennlscorthy,  504* 
Enniskillen,  5011 
Enterprise,  Fort,  1371. 
Kntre  Rios.  1439. 

Eooa,  1526* 

Epact,  88. 

Ephesus,  904. 

Equator,  73. 

— — (state  so  called) , 1410. 
Equinoctial,  73. 
Equinoxes,  precession  of, 

Eratosthenes,  123. 

_ — , his  geographical  sys* 
tem.  28.  29. 

, general  view  of  the 

world,  20—33. 

, Europe,  SO — S3. 

, Asia,  3^ 

, Africa,  34. 

Erckli,  907. 

Erfurt,  604. 

Eribol.  Loch.  472. 

Erir,  Lake.  1322. 

Eriran,  94a 
Erlau,  736. 

Ermcnt,  1174 
Erne,  I«och.  fttlfl. 
Erythnean  Sea,  Periplus 
of,  l^ia 
Erzeroum,  912. 

Esbele,  89ft. 

Esct trial,  574. 

Eshkc,  118TT 
Eskihlasar,  902. 
Esklshehr,  g08. 
Esmeralda*,  141 1. 

Esn*.  J 174.  

Ksplritu  Santo,  1456,  1457. 
Esquimaux,  1531. 

, origin,  250,  251. 

Essex,  737. 

Esacquibo,  1471. 

Essex,  county,  >f>2 
Estremadura  ..spain'.  573- 
Estrcmadura  (Portugal), 

590 

Etesian  winds,  176. 
Ethiopia,  1 179. 

Ethiopian  variety  of  man, 

SSL 

Ettvc,  I>och,  471. 

Etna,  639.  M7T~ 

— — , its  vegetation,  CQ4. 
Eudoxus,  voyages  of,  14,15. 
Eupen,  7 22. 

Euphrates.  9. 

, provinces  on,  9. 

Europe,  map,  280,  SW. 

, reference*,  SHL 


■ , mcinrn-, 

■ .general  survey  01,282. 


natural  reaturea, 

233—285. 

— , population,  285. 

— , races  Inhabiting,  286. 

, religions,  287. 

, political  state,  288. 

— , botany  of.  288 — 293. 

- , table  of  its  vegeta- 
tion, 290,  291. 

— , zoology  of.  292 — 300. 


Europe,  shell  fish,  298.899. 

, languages  300—307. 

Eustatia,  St,  1474* 
Evaporation,  166. 
Evesham,  425* 

Evora,  59S 
Exc,  river.  427. 

Exeter,  427. 

Exmoor  Forest,  42 6. 

Ex  mouth,  428*. 

Eyemouth,  456. 

Eyeo,  1268* 

F. 

Fabrici  us,  distribution  of 
insects,  258* 

Fahiun,  7 n. 

Fairhead.  5u9. 

Falkirk,  459. 

Falkland  Islands,  1532. 
Falmouth,  429. 

F amagosta.  910. 

Fano,  626. 

Farewell  Cape,  1531. 
Farness,  722. 

Faroe  Islands,  753.  764. 
Ears.  938. 

Farsnout.  1109. 

Fayal,  1275. 

Fayoum,  1166, 1167. 
Fazuclo,  1183. 

F£,  SanUTT^*. 

Feejee  Islands,  1526. 
Felipe,  St,  580. 

Fell  at  as,  1265. 

Fcioops,  vmr 

Ferabad.  936* 

Fcrganan,  lOuj. 
Fermanagh.  508. 

Fermoy,  506, 

Fcmel,  12 1 
Ferrara,  619.  626. 

Ferro.  1276. 

Ferrol,  516. 

Fertit,  1274. 

Festiniog  V do,  432. 

Fez,  1205* 

Fezzan,  122A 
Fidshi  Islands,  1526, 

Fife,  464. 

Finances,  British,  356. 
Findhorn,  467. 

Finland,  806. 

Finnan.  466= 

Fireballs,  175. 

Fishery,  a branch  of  in- 
dustry, 273* 

Flttre,  Lake,  1274. 

Hume,  690. 

Fixed  stars,  69. 

Flanders,  East,  West, 
721. 

Flannan  Islands,  476. 
Flensburg,  762. 

Fleu  rieu  Bay,  1505. 
Flinders,  67. 

, surveys  by,  60. 

Flint,  432. 

Floras  ofG  r eat  Britain>325. 
Florence,  627. 


j;  t : 

» quadrupeds,  205. 
— , ornithology.  297. 

, fishes,  297.  298. 

— zidMetsrar 


Flores,  UJTJT132. 
Florida,- East  and  West, 

1355. 

Flushing,  726. 

Fochabers,  467. 

Foggia,  <138. 

Fokien.T6t3 
Fontainebleau,  544. 
Fontarabia,  577. 

Fooladoo,  1 27  ’ >. 

Foots  Jallo,  122a  127a 
Foots  Torra,T25&. 

Forfar,  465. 

Formations,  arrangement 
of.  217.  2ia 
Formcntcra.  586. 
Formosa,  1044. 

Forth,  river,  43a  469. 
Foul  Point,  1277! 

Fouls,  478. 

Koulahs,  122ii* 

Fountains,  intermitting, 

19a 


Foutcheou,  1043* 

Fox,  64.  65. 

Fox  Islands,  1373. 

Foyle,  LoughT309. 

France,  boundaries,  ex- 
tent, surface,  511. 

, map,  512,  513. 

, rivers,  5 14,  515. 

, geology,  516*  5ia 

— , mines,  517.  533. 

— , botany, “518 — 525. 

, zoology,  525,  526. 

— , historical  geography, 
526. 

, the  chambers,  52 a 

.administration  of  jus- 

ticc,  528- 

— , finance,  army,  navy, 

529. 

, agriculture,  529, 

530.  1 

, grain,  wine,  live  , 

stock,  530. 

— — , silk, beet-root,  wood, 

531. 

, manufactures,  532. 

, commerce,  533! 

, exports  and  imports, 

canals,  534. 

, roads,  bridges,  535.  ( 

, national  character, 

religion,  536. 

— , literature.education, 
, arts,  amusements, 

dress,  Ac.,  538. 

— , population, 539- 

, table  of  provinces. 

departments,  cities,  and 
towns,  540. 

— — , produce  of  each  de- 
partment, 540,  541. 

' , isle  of,  341. — 

I Franchccomtc,  554. 

| Francisco,  San,  1456. 

! Francisco,  St,  1457. 
Frankfort  (United  States), 
1358* 

Frankfort  on  the  Mayn, 

7U8. 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder ,693. 
Franklin,  discoveries  by, 

1370.  1371. 

Franklin,  Fort,  1371. 
Frascati,  625. 

Frasersburgh,  467. 
Fredericton,  13Z5T 
Frey  berg,  70  f 
Frey  burg,  7u0. 

Freycinet,  67. 

Friburg,  6(57 
Friedland7T46. 

Friendly  Islands,  1525, 
1526. 

Friesland.  796. 

Frische  Half,  745. 
Frobisher,  64. 

Frogmore,  TjQ. 

Frozen  Strait,  136ft 
Fulda,  702. 

Funchal,  1276. 

Fund,  sinking,  357. 

Funds,  1269. 

Fundy  Bay,  1324* 
Ktlnfxirchen,  735. 
Furruckabad,  WT. 

Fury  snd  Heels,  Strait  of, 
im 

Fuzi,  1097. 

Fyers,  fall  of,  470. 

Fyne,  Loch,  471. 

Fysabad, 1063T 


Gadatnis,  127  A 
Oaeta,  638. 

Gainsborough,  396* 
Galacz.  840. 

Galax  idi,  826* 

Galaxy,  70 
Oalega,  12781 
Galicia,  576- 

Galileo,  discoveries  by, 59. 


Gail,  St,  <iJX 
Galla,  119T! 

Gallam,  1227. 

Gallicza,  747- 
GalUpoB,~G3B.  848, 
Galloway.  460- 
Gal  w a y,507.~ 

Gama,  Vasco  de,  57. 
Gambarou,  1264* 

Gambia,  river,  12SK 
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Jean  Picddc  l’urt,  St, 577. 
Jebilee,  89V 
Jcddo,  1 104 
Jefferson,  1360. 

Jekil  lrmak,  river.  Rig. 
Jellalabad,  VHH. 

Jena,  703. 

Jenna,  71’.- 
Jcunl,  ]27a 
Jericho. 

Jersey,  t •( 

Jersey.  New,  137Q. 
Jerusalem,  888—890. 
Jcsscbnere,  990. 

Jets  of  water,  190. 
Jharcjahs,  (90. 

Jhantu  Jcung,  1052. 
JiiliiVcy,  1228 
Joannina. H5a 
Joao  del  Iley,  &,  14SA 
Joasmi  Arabs,  9*7. 
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John’s,  St,  1333, 1396. 
John’s,  St  (WcsiTTRUcs), 
1474. 

John’s  Town,  1470. 

Joko,  1270. 

Joobul,  1006. 

Jordan,  river.  891. 

Jorjan,  936. 

Jorullo.  1 j'4. 

Josiroath,  1093. 

Joudpuor,  900. 

Juan,  San,  de  Porto  Rico, 
1473. 

Juan  Fernandes,  1431. 
Judda,  925. 

Judicial  power,  272. 

J uggemaut,  9957 
Julian,  St,  Port,  1441. 
Julianshaab,  1531. 
JuUch-Clevc-Berg,  695. 
Jupiter,  70.  71. 

Jura,  474 
Jura,  GF&. 

Jury  trial,  S64 
Jutland,  702. 

Jycnagur,  990. 

Jjrepore,  990. 

K. 

Kaarta,  1270. 

Kabshary,  1204. 

Kacumla,  1269. 

Kairwan,  1208. 

Kaisarieh,  909. 

Kajaaga,  1227. 

Kalabshe,  118). 

Kalendar,  85. 

Kallscb,  750. 

Kalkas,  1060. 

Kalouga,  809. 

Kaminicc,  751. 

Kamsin,  176. 

Kamtschatka,  1093, 1094. 
Kane  Leban,  891. 

Kanetn,  l'-:  4. 

Kankan,  1270. 

Kannobin,  894. 

Kano,  1266. 

Kanogc, 

Kantul,  *>92. 

Karakorum,  54. 

Karnac,  1170. 

Karroo,  liS3. 

Kasan,  811. 

Kaschan,  736. 

Kashna,  1200. 

Kasson,  1 270. 

Kata  gum,  i2<>6. 

Knter,  133. 

Katrine,  Loch,  438.  46y. 
Katungwa,  1266. 

Kau,  1168. 

Kautokeino,  782. 

Kayor,  1228. 

Kay-young,  KHk 
Ke-cho,  1021. 

Kecsheo,  1268. 

Ken,  i no; 

Kehcetsa,  river,  1360. 
Kehl,  700. 

Keighley,  416. 

Kej,  94ft 
Kclat,  949. 

Kelendri.  900. 

Kells,  504. 

Kelso,  459. 

Kelyoubeh,  1164. 
Keinaoon,  [005. 

Kemmoo,  V27Q. 

Kendal.  42ft 
Kenc,  1169. 

Kenilworth.  409.  j 

Kcnncri.  995,  99ti 
Kenneth.  kingTTTK 
Kent,  county,  385. 
Kentucky,  1357. 

Kepler,  105. 

Kepler’sTaws,  108, 109. 
Kcresoun,  90s. 

Kerguelen’s  Island,  1532. 
Kerman.  939. 
Kennanshah,  1*38. 

Kerry,  5(X>. 


Kesrouan,  814. 

Keswick,  421. 

Kew,  387. 

Kharoil.  1061. 

Khars,  912. 

Khiva,  1062. 

Khojund,  1002. 

K holy  van,  101*2,  1093. 

Khoolloom,  lu>3. 

Khotcn,  \< '»il. 

Khusistan,  939. 
Khyberees,T*?7. 

Kiachta,  UgA 
Kiama,  I2i»7. 

Kiangnan,  1042. 
Kiangscc,  1043. 
Kidderminster,  425. 

Kiel,  762. 

Kielce,  750. 

Kielvigrra. 

Kiev,  809. 

KildafSt,  476. 

Kildare,  5f». 

Kilgarran  Castle,  433. 
Kilkenny,  50k 
Kiflaloe,  54BT 
Killarney  lake  and  town, 
506. 

Kilmarnock,  460. 
Kilwinning,  400. 
Kincardine,  466. 
Kincardine  O’Neil,  467. 
King,  surveys  by,  60  67. 
Kbi ^ George's  Islands, 

King  George’s  Sound, 

1502. 

Kingdom,  what,  27L 
Kingkitao,  1105. 

King’s  Bench,  court  of, 

m. 

King’s  County,  5Qk 
Kingston  (British  Ame- 
rica), 1321. 

Kingston  (West  Indies), 
1470,  1471. 

Kinross,  465. 

Kinsale,  506. 

Kinteching,  1093. 

Kiratas,  M »i-l. 

Kirby  on  animal  geogra- 
phy, 258,  259. 
KircnskrtUftTr 
Kirghises,  lik',3,  1064. 
Kirin-Oula,  1 059- 

Kirk  agatch,  '.OS. 
Kirkaldy,  P7T~ 

Kirkby  Lonsdale,  420. 
Kirkcudbright,  461. 
Kirklissa,  H48. 

Kirkwall,  4,7. 

Kirree,  1269. 

Kishmc,  9>9. 

Kislnr,  1()6ft 
Kissy,  1228. 

Kiutayah.  908. 

Kizil  lrmak.  river,  907. 
Kizil  Ouzen,  906- 
Klaproth,  62. 

Kloster  Neuburg,  688. 
Knistincnux  Indians,!  370. 
Knowle  Park,  387. 

Kodiak  lsland.~TT?3. 
Koeitchoo,  1043. 

Kokaun,  1062. 

Kokonor  Lake,  1047. 
Konich,  908. 

Konigsbcrg,  745. 

Konigs grata,  69I. 
Konigstcin,  701. 
Koukodoo,  1270. 

Kookies,  1018. 

Koolfu,  1268. 

Koondooa.  1063. 
Kooniakary,  1270. 
Koornngo,  12387 
Koordistan,  ;>M  939. 
Koords,  SH7. 

Koping,  776. 

Kordofan,  1274. 

Korn  Neulmrg,  688. 
Kostin,  6j»3. 

Kostamboul,  “07 


Kotah,  992. 

Kotzebue's  Sound,  1372. 
Koufa,  915. 

Kouka,  1264. 

I Koumkala.  913. 

! Kous,  1170. 

KownoTTTO. 

Krasnoyarsk,  1092. 
Krefcld,  695. 

I Kremnitz,  734. 

Krems,  <>K^ 

Krcuzenach,  6fl3. 
Kruscnstern,  62: 

Kuara,  1194. 

Kuba,  935T- 
Kuban  river,  1068,1069. 
Kuchar,  1003. 

Kuenlun  mountains,  1047. 
Kuffttcin,  690. 

Kufu,  1268. 

Kuku,"53T 
Kurds,  hs5. 

Kurgan,  109 1. 

Kuriles,  1095. 
Kuirecchane,  1252. 
Kustrin,  693. 

Kutznctzk.  1092. 

L. 

Laara,  901. 

Labrador,  1368. 

, fur  trade  from,  1368, 

, western  coast  of, 

1368. 

Laby,  1228. 

Labvrinth  of  Egypt,  1167. 

La  faille,  124.  

Lachlan,  river,  1489. 
Ladauk,  1052. 

Ladik,  [X®. 

Ladrone  Islands,  1527. 
Ladrones,  1044. 

Ivagoon  Island,  1522. 
Lagos,  592. 

Laguna,  1276. 

Laholm,  778. 

Ijihore,  *188. 

Lahsa,  927. 

Lakes,  200—203. 

— — , de|>th,  temperature, 
qualities  of  waters, 
modes  of  formation, 
some  appear  and  disap. 
pear,  195. 

—.saline  and  alkaline, 

m 

, subterranean,  193. 

Lama,  1416. 

Lainbaycquc,  1421. 
Lamego,  593. 

Lamlash,  473. 

Lamourzck,  1-526, 

Lam  | *>ngs,  1130 
I^inark,  464 
I Lanarkshire,  461. 
Lancashire,  417. 
Lancaster.  1 . 9>( >. 

Lander,  (>3,  64. 

Langholm,  4ffl 
Languages  or  the  world, 
2Z6. 

, their  distribution, 

! 277. 

I , Iberian,  or  Basque, 

301 

, Celtic,  300. 

— , Oncco- Latin,  300 — 

303. 

, Germanic,  303. 

, Sclavonic,  305r 

Languedoc,  549. 
Lankeroon, 

Laodicea,  903. 

Laon,  545. 

I .ape has,  1004. 

La  Place  on  temperature, 
165. 

Lapland,  country  And 
people,  781,  782. 

La  Plata,  extent,  surface, 
rivers,  1432. 

. neology,  1432,  1433. 

— , botany,  1413—1436: 


1 La  Plata,  zoology,  1436. 

I — — , political  state,  1436, 
143/. 

— — , agriculture,  mines, 
commerce,  1437. 

- — , imputation,  religion, 
1438. 

Lar,  939. 

Laracfie;  1206. 

Largs,  460. 

Lari,  !£6T 
Larissa,  826L 
Larnica,  910. 

La  Salai,T77Vj. 
ljwta,  1193. 
l^takia.  895. 

Latitude,  74. 

aiul  “longitude,  ta- 
bles of,  134,  135. 

.determination  of,  13d 

, how  to  determine, 

137.  138. 

LatreiUe,  distribution  of 
insects,  258. 

Lattakoo.  1252. 

I-auder,  456) 

Laucnburg,  76& 
Launceston  (Cornwall), 
429. 

Launceston  (V.  Diemen’s 
Land),  1505. 
Laurencekirk,  466. 
Lausanne,  6 >6. 
Lauterlirunn,  <158. 

Lavas,  206,  2u7T 
Lavoro,  Terra  di,  637- 
Lawrence,  theory  of  va- 
rieties of  man,  256. 

Laws  of  England,  ->63. 
I.aybach,  river,  6891 

, city,  QUO. 

Lead  minus  in  England, 

Load  hills,  400. 

Lea  m i ngton,  408. 
Lcaotong,  1059. 

Leasowcs,  425. 

Lebanon,  [89l],89i. 

I^boda,  1768; 

Lohrija,  585. 

Ledbury,  423. 

Leeds,  4157 

Leeu win’s  Land,  1501, 
Leeward  Islands,  147(1 
Lcfooga,  1526. 

Leghea,  1 183. 

I/Cghorn,  627,  628. 
legislative  power,  272. 
Leh,  10.32. 

Ieia,  949. 
leiccstcr,  407. 

Leinster,  500. 

Leipzig,  701. 

Ieiria,  591. 

Leith,  4. »8 
I.eitilm,  708. 

Lemberg,  748. 

Lena.  river,  1075.  lot >2. 
T^noir,  126. 

Ixroben,  68ft 
Leominster,  423. 

I/eon,  375. 

Lepanto,  826. 

I,ephouri,  892. 

Lerida,  5797 
Ix-rwickTTTfi. 

Los  Caycs,  1476. 

Lcsghts,  107T7 
Leslie,  mode  of  producing 
ice,  167. 

oirfemperatum,  161. 

162.~165. 

Leuctra,  825, 

Lcuk,  baths  of.  657. 
Leuwarden,  7267 
Lover,  1268. 

Lewis,  475.  • 

Levden.  724. 

L’flcradte  Island,  1 440. 
Lias,  canal,  800. 

Liberia.  1229. 

Lichfield,  411. 
Lichtenstein,  6t. 
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Lichtenstein,  704. 
IJdford,  42a 
Lite*  722. 

Lifford,  5QJL 

Light,  its  influence  on  ve- 
getation, 233 
LigniU,  691 
Lima,  1420. 

Limburg,  722. 

Limerick,  507. 

Limmat,  643. 

Limoges,  54a 
Limousin,  547. 

Lincoln,  396. 
Lincolnshire,  395. 

Ungen,  1130. 

Linkoping,  77a 
Linlithgow,  45a 
Linn  he.  Loch,  472. 
Linton,  42a 
Llnta,  68a 

Li  pari  Tiland*,  602.  642. 
Lippe-  Detmold,  704. 
Lippe-Schauenburg,  704. 
Lirli.  5T — 


.5807 

Liston,  590. 

Lisburn  Cape,  1372. 

Lisle,  544. 

Lismore  (Scotland',  472. 
Lismorc  (Ireland),  505. 

Lithuania,  750. 

Livadia,  82£ 

Liverpool  (England),  418, 
419. 

Liverpool  (New  Holland), 

1499. 

plains,  1500. 

coast,  l.Vjl. 

LUntoris,  4?I7~ 

LUndaff,  434 
Llangollen,  432. 

Llanos,  1402.  1411.  1 

Llobregat,  river,  579. 
Locarno,  663. 

Lochgilphead,  471. 
Lochmabcn,  459. 

Locle.  663 
Lodi,  689—631. 

Lodomiria,  747. 

Loffbden,  781.  1 

Loggun,  1264 
Logierait,  469. 

Loheia,  926 
Loire,  river.  513, 514. 
Lombardo.  V enetian  ki  ng- 
dom,  628— 63L 
Lombok.  1131. 1132. 
Lomond,  Locn,  43a  471.  I 
London,  396—4)6. 

I Londonderry,  5< 

Long  Island,  475. 
Longford,  504T 
Longitude,  74 

■ ,how  to  deterra  i ne,  1 38. 

— ,by  achronometer,i38. 
— , by  eclipses,  ! >!'. 

, by  lunar  distances, 

or  occultations,  140. 

— ,by  moon's  transit,  141. 

, by  signals.  Hi. 

, by  trlanguiatum,  141. 

Longlcat,  392. 

Lon*  le  Saulnicr,  554 
I>oochoo  Islands,  1044. 
I.oogoo,  1367. 

Looming.  174. 

Lorca,  500. 

lairds,  British  House  of, 

350,351- 

Ixxretto,  619.  625. 
VOrieat^STT. 

Lome,  47C 
Lorraine,  554. 

IxHhian,  East  and  Mid, 
457. 

, Wert,  458. 

Lotus,  1151. 

Ixmis,  St  (Western  Af- 
rica). 1227. 

Iamis,  St  (United  States), 
1360. 

Louisiadc,  1.509. 


Louisiana,  1359- 

, transferred  to  Amo* 

rlca,  1338 
Louis  vflleTl  358. 

Louth.  31&.  504. 

Louvain,  720. 

Low  Islands,  archipelago 
of.  1522. 

Low  land,  199. 

Lowdeah,  120a 
Lowell,  15477" 

LowcstotT.  393. 

Loxm,  UI1. 

Lubcck,  708. 

Lubiana,  690. 

Lublin,  750 
Lucca,  628. 

Lucerne,  658, 659. 

Luck  now.  986. 

Lufon,  1135T~ 

Ludamar,  1275. 

Ludlow,  4gT 
Ludwigsburg,  699. 
Lugano,  663. 


Lugo,  £ 

Luu  de  Potosi,  San,  1396. 
Lunar  distances,  140. 
Lund.  771k 
Luneburg,  702. 
Lunenburg,  1324. 
Luneville,  554 
Luss,  471. 

LuticnTT&L 
Luxemburg,  726,  727. 
Luxor,  1171. 

Lydda,  8HtL 
Ly  mi  net  on,  389. 

Lynn  Regis,  .‘194 
Lyonnois,  552 
Lyons,  552 

M. 

Maadie,  Lake,  1163 
Macao.  1043. 


srs,  1155 
Macclesfield,  423. 
Macedonia,  826. 

M aegi  11  icuddy*sReeksf506 
Mackenzie,  65. 

MacLeay,  theory  of  va- 
rieties in  man,  256 
Macquarie  Harbour,  1506 

, Port,  1500.  

, Rivcrrn88— 15(X)L 

Macri,  901- 
M acula,  926 
Madagascar,  1277. 

— — , botany,  1280. 

— , zoology,  1281. 
Madeira,  1276 
Maden.  9I2T 
Madras,  !*>i. 

Mad  re  de  Dios,  1440. 
Madrid,  572. 

Madura  TTTTdia),  1006 
Madura  (island),  1 1 J2. 
Macse,  river,  7<J8, 
Maestricht,  7 27T- 
Mafra.  521. 

Magadoxa,  1254 
Magart,  lOOt 
Magdalena,  river,  1403 
Magdeburg,  614. 
Magellan,  5T. 

, Straits  of,  1440. 

Maggiorc,  Lake,  663 
Magnesia,  905. 

Magog,  9. 

MahatolTpoor,  999. 

Mahasa.Il  HI  T 

Mahe,  998. 

Mahomet.  i£tl 
Mahon,  Port,  586 
Mahrattas,  994 
Maiden  head, 

Maidstone.  ‘186 

Mai  match  fari08S 

Maina,  824. 

Maine.  1347. 

Maitsha,  1 1 1 > 4 
Majo  doa  Soanes,  1458. 
Majorca,  5mi 
Makooa,  [T3 


Malabar,  996-098. 

, Christiana  and  Jews 

in,  997. 

Malacca,  1019. 

Malaga,  582. 

Malar,  775. 

Malay  variety  of  man,  252. 
Maldonado,  1439. 
Mallicollo,  1509- 
M allow,  505. 

Malmo,  778. 

Male.  St,  547. 

Malouinc  Islands,  1532. 
Malstrbra,  781. 

Malta,  642. 


Malte-Brun,  62. 

Malwa,  991. 

Mameluke*,  1156  1159. 
Man,  geographic  distribu- 
tion of,  248. 

, hia  civil  and  social 

condition,  275. 

Man,  Isle  of,  434 
Manaar,  Straits  of,  1007. 
Manabic,  1111. 

Manah,  1005, 

Manasarowara.  Lake.  1052. 
Mancha,  la,  573 
Manchester,  417 
Mandara,  1264 
Mandingoes,  1226 
Mandoo.  992, 

Manfredonia,  638. 
Mangalore,  [>.'7. 

Mangasea,  : 

Mangoes,  1523. 

Mangcrton  Mountain,  506 
Mango,  111 ■>, 

Manica,  1254. 

Manilla,  1735) 

Manncrt,  61. 

Mannheim,  099. 

Mans,  le,  547. 
Mansfield,'4T7 
Mantatces,  » 

Mantua,  995.  all 
Manufactures,  a branch 
of  industnr,  274 
Manuna,  j526 
Mapa,their  nature,  141 ,14£ 

, by  projection,  142— 
146 

by  development,  IM 

, Flamsteed's,  150. 

, modification  of,  151. 

Maroboo,  1270. 

Maracaybo,  1412. 

, Lake,  14u3 

Maragh,  909. 

Maragha,  930. 

M aranham,  1458. 
Marathon,  821. 

Maravis,  1254. 

March,  the,  692. 

Marche,  la,  54 77 
Marco  Polo,  55. 

March,  river,  1192. 

Marco,  I>och,  472T 
Marengo,  632. 

Mar  cot  is,  I^ake,  1162. 

Margate,  388. 

Mans  CahilTSQO. 
Marianne  Islands,  1527. 
Mnriazell,  689 
Maricgalantc,  1474. 
Marienburg,  746 
Marienwenier,  746 
Ma  ri  nus.his  geograph  y ,39 
Mariquita,  1409: 

Mannar  ica,  1209. 
Marmorice  Bay.  902. 
Marne  RiveT.  516 
Maronites,  884 
Marquesas  Islands,  1524. 

1525. 

Mars,  98. 

Marseille*,  551. 

Martaban,  1019 
Marta,  SantaTTU*. 
Martin  ico,  lliX 


Marwar,  990 
Maryborough,  504 
Maryland,  135  LT 

, foundation  of,  1337. 

Maryport,  422. 

Mary's,  SC.7T55& 


Massachusetts,  1345. 1346 
Maasuah,  1192. 
Masulipatam,  994. 

Matan,  1133. 

Matanzas,  TI  7.1 
Mataram,  1 1 >2. 

Matlock,  -ill,  412. 
Matsmai,  1104 
Matto  O rosso,  1458. 
Maulda,  984 

Maupertuis,  expedition 
by,  00125. 

Mauritius.  1278. 

Mauro  Fra.  map  by,  56 
Maybole,  461.  — 

Mayn&s,  1411. 

Maynooth, 

Mayo  (Ireland),  508. 

Mayo  (African  Islands 
I 1377. 

I Mazaga,  1399. 

Mazagan,  1206 
I Mazanderan,  936 
Meaco,  1 104. 

Meander,  river,  903 
I Meath,  504. 

I Mcaux,3R. 

Mecca, 

I Mechain,  123 
I Mechlin.  720. 

Mcchoachan,  1394 
Mecklenburg,  703 
Medea,  F.«7- 
Mcdina,~9g5T 
Mcdinct,  1167. 

Modi  net  Abu,  1172. 
Mediterranean  Sea,  179. 
Mceaday,  1019. 

Meerut,  *.»vs. 

Megahoun,  101ft 
Megalopolises^ 

Megara,  S 22 
Men  cilia.  1206 
Meimngcn,  Saxe,  704. 
Meissen,  701. 

Mckran,  94ft 

Mela,  his  geography,  33— 

37. 

Melasao,  902. 

Mel, la,  lI7v~ 

Melinda,  1154 
Mellawi,  1 UX 
Melrose,  459. 

Melun,  544. 

Melville,  150I_ 

Melville  Island,  1331 
Melville  Peninsula,  l:w.r< 
Mem  el,  74*v 
Memnonium,  1 172. 

Menai  Bridgc,7?75. 
Menangkahao,  112ft 


Mendana.  ii6 

, Archipelago,  1524 

Mendip  Hill*,  425. 
Mendoza,  1446 
Mendoza,  tables  by,  133 
Menin.722. 

Menouf,  l l61 
Mentz,  7<T£ 

Menuthias,  20. 

Mensaleh,  1 1 C ^ 
Meqtiinenza,  57ft 
Mequinez,  I -J» il 
Merawe,  1182, 

Mercator,  59. 

, his  chart,  153  145. 

, construction, 

Mercury,  7ft 
Merdin.  9TT 

Mcrgul.  1019, 
Mcrltohwey,  1252. 
Merida  (Spain),  57 1 
(Mexico),  \m: 
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Merida  (Colombia),  1412. 

Meridian,  73.  

— — , how  to  determine, 

m 

Merino  sheep,  565. 
Merioneth,  412. 

Merkab, 

Meroe,  47! 

Merthyr  Tydvil,  434. 
Meni,  Shah  Jehan,  936. 
Meshed,  936. 
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Metoubis,  1 li>>. 
Metrahenny,  Tlt>& 

Meta,  S54. 
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Mexico,  extent  and 
boundaries,  1375—1377. 
— , map,  1376! 

— , mountains,  1377. 

— , rivers,  lakes,  1378. 
— , geology,  1378 — 1380. 

, volcanoes,  137a 
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1386,  1387. 
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Minden,  6957 
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Minehead,  427. 
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mical  nature,  191. 

— — , table  of,  192. 
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dustry, 273. 

Mtnnagara,  19. 
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Sigilmessa,  1273. 
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Silia,  1270. 
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Snowdon,  430. 
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getation, 235. 
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122. 
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Sooloo  Islands,  1133. 
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Sorata,  1422. 

Soria,  574. 
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Souat,  1275. 

Sound,  velocity  of,  177. 
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Sourabaya,  1132 
Souracarta,  1132. 
Sourgout,  1091. 
Soutcheoufoo,  1042. 
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vers, 555. 
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Splugcn,  Mount,  663. 
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Springs,  1S9— "jok 

, hot,  189. 

, origin  of.  190. 

, theory  of,79Q. 

in  the  sea,  I9T. 

Squillace. 

Staatcn  Land,  1440. 
Staebrock,  1471. 

Staffli,  47*. 

Stafford,  410. 

Staffordshire,  409. 
Stamford,  396. 

Stampalia,  911. 

Stan  co,  911. 

Stanislaus,  748. 

StanU,  (i 59. 

Stars,  falling,  175. 
Statistics,  nature  of,  61. 
Staubbach,  678. 

Stavelot,  727. 
Stellenbosch;  1250, 
Stcnnis,  stones  of,  477. 
Stettin,  693. 

Steyer, 

Stilton,  395. 

Stirling,  4IS. 

Stockholm,  775. 776 
Stockport,  422. 

Stockton,  414. 

Stonehaven,  4*xi. 
Stonehenge,  391. 

Stone  Indian I7T371. 
Stornoway,  475. 
Stourbrldger$35. 

Stowe,  406 
Strabo,  GO. 

Stralsund;  691 
Stranraer,  46L 
Straaburg,  Tpf. 

Strata  and  beds,  structure 
of,  216 

Stratford  on  Avon,  406 
Stratford,  Stony,  4(jT. 
Strathcluyd,  kingdom  of, 
444. 

Strathmore,  valley,  465, 

466 

Strathspey,  469. 

Strelitx,  7u3 
Stromboli,  642 
Stromnes*.  477. 

Strotnsoe,  7<>4,  781. 
Stronstadt,  779. 

Strontian,  472 
Stroud,  425. 

Structures  observable  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth, 
216 

Stry,  746 

Stuhlweissemburg,  735. 
Sturt,  discoveries  by,  1489. 
Stutgard,  699. 

Style*,  old  and  new,  85. 
Styria,  68 6 
Suadeah. 896 
Suakin,  1184. 

Submarine  land,  199. 
Succadana, 

Succondee,  12>a 
SuderroanUnd.  775. 
Sudras,  980. 

Sues,  1 176 
Suffkid  Koh,  940. 

Suffolk,  county,  392. 


Sukkot,  1182. 

Sultanhissar,  901 
Sultania,  933 
Sumatra,  1129. 

, xoology,  1116 

Sumbawa,  1131,  1132. 

Sun,  apparent  motion, 
66 

, annual  motion,  78. 

— — , cycle  of,  85. 
Sunderbunds,  981 
Sunderland,  4 1 3. 
Sundswall.  779. 

Superior,  Lake,  1321 
Surat,  991. 

Surinam,  1474. 

Surrey,  county,  387. 

Suaa,  632. 

Sussex,  county,  387. 
Sutherland,  472- 
Swan  River,  1501. 
Swansea,  434. 

Sweaborg,  806 
Sweden  and  Norway,  ex- 
tent and  boundaries, 
764. 

, mountains,  rivers, 

lake*,  765. 

1 geology,  765—768. 

, map,  TuS  719- 

, xoology,  _J2&~ 

, historical  geogra. 

phy,  776 

, constitution,  reve- 
nue, troops,  771 

.agriculture,  mine*, 

fishery,  commerce,  772. 
, population,  charac- 
ter, 772. 

, religion,  learning, 

771 

— — . arts,  habitations, 

dress,  774. 

, local  divisions,  774, 

to 

Switzerland,  boundaries, 

642. 

. mountains,  rivers, 

0*2, 

, map,  644. 

, lakes,  6*5. 

, geology,  646 

, botany,  64r=-650. 

, roology,  iTX),  651. 

. historical  geogra- 

phy,  651,  652. 

— , political  constitu. 

tion.  652. 

, dicjj~6r>2. 

, army,  653. 

, agriculture,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  651 
— . national  Character, 
religion,  learning,  654. 

, table  of  cantons, 

S55. 

Sybaris,  plain  of,  638. 
Sydney, 1496 
Syene,  1175. 

SympheropoL  811. 

Syra,  828. 

Syracuse,  6*1. 

Syria,  C89Q- 

. map,  [892]. 

Syrtis,  1206 

Sxarnygroa;  751. 


ST7S 

Sxigeth,  7S5. 

T. 

Taas.  986 
Tabarca,  1207. 
Tabaria,  [WJ- 
Table  Mountain,  1242- 
Tabor,  691. 

Tabor,  Mount,  892. 
Tabrcex,  936 
Tacamcs,  1411. 
Tacaxxe,  river;  1182. 
Tacna,  1421. 
Tafilet,T375. 

Tagalas,  1155. 
Taganrog,  810. 


Tagus,  river,  556. 

Taho,  1043. 

Tahta,  116a 
Tain,  552 
Taka,TTC4 
Taki  Bos  tan,  936 
Talbot  settlement,  1322. 
Taicahuano,  14S1. 
Tallahassee,  1355. 

Tamar,  river  (England), 
427. 

(V.  Diemen's  Land), 

1303 

Tamatave,  1277. 
Tambookies,  1250. 

Tam  worth,  4lT 
Tangier,  1206. 

Tanjore,  TO,  1006 
Tanna,  i.->u9. 
la  lit*,  lW 
Taormina.  640. 

Taprobane,  20 
Taptee,  996 
Tara.  1091. 

Tara  hill,  504. 

Taranta,  ll9?. 

Tarascon,  55 1 
Tarbes,  5*9, 

Tarbct,  West,  471. 

Tarent,  927.  

Tarento,  638. 

Targonitx,  751. 

Tanfa,  5S5. 

Tarija,  1422. 

Tarma,T42I. 

Tamopol,  7*8. 

Taro,  592. 

Tarragona,  576 
Tarryani,  10k  j3 
Tarshuh,  4^ 

Tarsus,  900. 

Tartary,~IU52. 

* map,  1046 

— , mountains,  table 

lands,  rivers,  1053 

. geology,  1054. 

, historical  geogra- 
phy, 1054,  1055. 

, political  system,  1055 

— agriculture,  manu- 
factures, commerce 
105*1,  1057. 

— — — , population.  race*, 

105/. 

, religion,  learning, 

drew,  food,  1057.  1056 

, Mandshur,  lU-fl, 

1059. 

, Mongol,  1059. 

— — , Independent,  106L 
Taschkend,  1062. 

Tash  Kapri,~gfT7T 
Tasman,  66. 

Tasman,  peninsula,  150f. 
Tassisudon,  1UQ2. 

Tatla  (African,  1273. 

(India),  98(1 

Taudeny,  127 
Taujiks,  946  106K 
Taunton  ( England!,  427. 
Taunton  (U.  State*),  13*7. 
Tavasthus,  806 
Tavistock,  428T 
Tavoy,  1019. 

Tay,  river  and  loch,  436 
Taygetua,  824. 
Tay-yucn-fbu,  1046 
Tchad,  Lake,  12.73. 

, islands  ihTim 

Tchekiang,  1042. 
Tcherkgsk,  810. 
Tchernigoft;  H09. 
Tchlng^ou-fou.1044. 
Tchusan  Islands,  10*4 
Tchutchi,  1(195. 

Teem  boo,  1228. 

Tefiis,  1071. 

Tegea,  823 
Teheran,  332. 
Tcignmouth,  426 
Teisse,  river,  733 
Tejuco,  1458, 

Tekrit,  9T3T 
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TelHcherry,  998. 
Tclmessus,  901,  DOS. 
Tcmama,  927. 

Temeswar,  757. 

Temista,  1273. 

Tempe,  826. 

Temperatures,  list  of, 
161. 

Tenet! os,  911. 

Tcnerifle,  1276. 
Tennessee,  1357. 
Tentyra,.116ft 
Tcotihuacan  pyramids, 
im 

Tepic,  1595. 

Tequendama  Fall,  1408. 
Tcrane,  1163 
Terceira,  1275. 

Tereboli,  908. 

Terek,  river,  1068,  1069. 
Termites,  1221. 

Ternatc,  1134. 

Tcrni,  625. 

Tcrnovo,  848. 

Terra  del  Fuego,  1440. 
Tesino,  663 
Tetuan,  1206. 

Texel,  725. 

Tetcuco,  lake  and  city, 

1392. 

Thales,  23 
Theaki,  829. 

Thebaid,  1168. 

'Thebes  (Greece),  825. 

— (Egypt).  Ufa 

Thercsiopol,  735. 
Tncssaly,  826. 

Theux,  727. 

Thianchan  Mountains, 
1053 

Thibet,  boundaries,  moun- 
tains, lakes,  1045. 

, map  of,  and  Tar- 
tary, 1046. 

» geology. 

, zoology,  1047,  1048. 

, historical  and  poli- 
tical geography,  1048. 

, agriculture,  animals, 

mines,  1049. 

, religion,  learning, 

1049, 1050. 

, local  divisions,  1051. 

Thiers,  552. 

Thin*,  20. 

Thomas,  St,  1474. 
Thornhill,  460. 
Thorshavn,  764. 

Thun,  658. 

Thunder.  I75L 
Thurgovia,  660. 

Thurso,  472. 

Tibboos,  1274. 

Tiberias,  Lake,  [891], 
Ticonderago,  1347. 

Tides.  114—120.  187,  188. 

, high  and  low  water, 

116 

, spring  and  neap, 

117. 


, in  different  seas, 

118,  lift 
T\<los well,  412. 

Tidore,  1134. 

Tiensing,  1042. 

Tier*,  1192. 

Tillage,  a branch  of  in- 
dustry, 273 
TUiit,  746. 

Tlmbo,  1228. 

Timbuctoo,  63  1269,  1270. 
Time,  division  and  equa- 
tion of,  82,  83 
Tim£,  1271. 

Timor,  1132. 

Tin  mines  in  England, 

369. 

TSnevclly,  1000. 

Tinehai,  104* 

Tinian,  1527. 

Tlno,  828. 

lantern  Abbey,  423 
Tipperary,  503 


, Tiree,  475. 

1 Tirtapuri,  1052 
Tishect,  1275. 

Titiaca,  Lake,  1422. 
Tiverton,  428. 

Tivoli,  624. 

Tjanjor,  1132. 

Tlascala,  1393. 

Tlemsen,  1207. 

Tobago,  1471. 

Tobermory,  474 
Tobolsk,  1090,  1091. 
Tockenburg,  6»>0. 

Tocnir,  52. 

Tofna,  1526. 

Tocarmah,  9. 

Tokay,  737. 

Toledo,  573 
Tolu.  1412. 

Tombs,  ancieot  Egyptian, 
1172,  1173 
Tongataboo.  1526. 
Tongchou,  1042. 

Tongrcs,  722. 

Tongting,  Lake,  1044. 
Tonningen,  762. 

Tonquin,  1021. 

Tonsbcrg,  780. 

Tiiplitz.  691. 

Tor,  925. 

Tornadoes,  176. 

Toro,  576. 

Torres  Vedras.  592. 
Torricelli,  his  experi- 
ment, 159. 

Tortola,  1471. 

Tortona,  632. 

Tortosa  Spain),  578. 
Tortosa  (Turkey  in  Asia), 


Toucans,  1297. 

Toulon,  551. 

Toulouse,  549. 
Toungouska,  river,  1075. 
Toumay,  722. 

Tours,  547. 

Towcester,  407. 

Towyn,  432. 

Tozer,  1208. 

Trade,  home  and  foreign, 

274. 

Trade  winds,  176 
Tradetown,  1229. 
Traghan,  1273 
Tralles,  903 
Tranquebar,  1000. 
Transylvania,  737. 
Trapani,  641. 

Trarshaz,  1227. 

Traunick,  850. 
Travancore,  998. 
Treasury,  first  lord  of, 
356 

Trees,  English,  331. 
Tretnecen,  1207. 

Trent,  690. 

Trenton,  135  L 
Trfeves,  696. 

Treviso,  629. 

Trichinopoli,  999, 1000. 
Trieste,  690. 

Trigonometrical  survey  of 
England,  128-132 
Trim,  504. 

Trimbuck,  993 
Trincomalec,  1008. 
Trinidad,  1471. 

Trinidad  (Cuba),  1473 
Trinity  Land,  1533 
Tripaui,  999. 

Tripoli  (Syria),  894. 
Tripoli  (Barbary),  1199— 
121 6 

Tnpolizza,  823 
Tristan  d'Acunha,  1532. 

, botany  1272. 

Triton  Bay,  1509. 

Troad,  908- 
Trcpzene,  823 
Trois  Hivi^res,  13191 
Troki.  750. 

Triilhktta,  779. 
l>on,  St,  722. 


Troon,  460. 

Tropics,  79. 

Troppau,  691 
Truns,  G63 
Truro,  425*. 

Truxillo  (Spain),  574. 
Truxillo  (Colombia),  1411 
Truxillo  (Peru),  1421. 
7'shadda,  river,  12G9i 
Tsinan,  1042. 

Tuam,  508. 

Tuaricks,  1274. 

Tuat,  1275. 

Tubal,  9 
Tubbiu,  936 
Tubingen,  099. 
Tuckbazar,  903 
Tucuman,  1440. 

Turiela,  577. 

Tula,  809l 
Tullamore,  504. 

Tumcn,  1091. 

Tunbridge,  386 
Tungouses.  1089. 

Tunis,  1 1<«8 — I2U7. 

Tunja,  1409. 

Turbaco,  1411 
Turcomans,  8S3 
l Turin,  631 

Turkey  in  Asia,  extent, 
boundaries,  870. 

— — , botany,  871 — 880. 

, mountains,  rivers, 

lakes,  871. 

■■  , zoology,  880,  881. 

, historical  geogra- 
phy, 881,  881 
, political  geography, 

881 

, productive  industry, 

882,883 

, social  state,  various 

tribes,  883— 886 

, local  divisions,  886 

Turkey  in  Europe,  extent 
and  boundaries,  829. 

, map,  830. 

, botany,  831 — 838. 

, zoology,  SJ8,  839. 

, historical  geogra- 
phy, 839. 

-,  political  system, 

vizirs,  muftis,  Ac.,  840. 
— — , justice,  court,  finan- 
ces, 841. 

, military  system,  tri- 
butaries, 842,  843 
, agriculture,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  843. 
— — , national  character, 
religion,  844. 

, learning,  the  fe- 
male sex,  846. 

, amusements,  dress, 

food,  846 

, local  divisions,  846 

Turk  Lake,  506 
Turks,  1057. 

In  Egypt,  1160. 

Turn  again.  Cape,  1370. 
Tursheez,  936 
Turukshansk,  1091 
Tuscany,  626,  627. 

Tver,  809. 

Tweed,  river,  438. 
Twickenham,  4f6 
Tycho  Brahe,  observa- 
tions by,  59. 
Tvnemouth,  413 
Tyre,  893 

, commerce,  3 

Tyrol,  690. 

Tyrone,  511. 

Tzitzikar,  1059. 


U. 

Ubes,  St,  591. 
Cbintk,  1092. 
Uddervalla,  77ft 
Udlna,  629. 

Uist,  476 

I Ukraine,  Polish,  751 


U1  Boston,  90ft 
Uladi-Kauku.  106ft 
Uladimir,  80ft 
Lira,  1586 
Utictea,  1521 
Ullapool,  471 
Ullswater,  420. 

Ulm,  699. 

Ulster,  506 
Ulva,  475. 

Umbarakat,  el,  1113 
Utnca,  77ft 
Uineer,  990. 

Ummcbeda,  1279. 
Umroerapoora,  1U2H 
Ummesogeir,  1271 
Uniconi,  1178. 

Unieh,  9T8. 

United  States  of  America, 
their  extent,  division*, 
mountains,  rivers,  1327. 

, map,  1388. 

, lakes,  1S30L 

, geology,  1330—1333. 

, zoology.  1334 — 1536 

1 historical  gftyrs- 
phy,  1356—1338. 

, political  constitu- 
tion, 1338. 

— , judicial  power,  re- 
venue, army,  navy. 

1339. 

, agriculture,  manu- 
facturer, value  of  pro- 
duce, 1340. 

, commerce,  table  of, 

1341. 

, canals,  roads,  1343 

. population,  charac- 
ter, 1343 

, religion,  literature. 

art*,  Ac.,  1.344. 

■ . table  of  states,  cities. 

towns,  Ac.,  1345. 
Universities,  English,  778. 
Unkie  Tunkie,  993. 

Unit,  47H. 

Unterwalden,  658, 659 
Upland,  i 75.  777. 

I’ps.ila,  777. 

Ural  mountains,  1064. 
Uranus,  To. 

Urgunge,  1062. 

Uri,  658, 659. 

Uniguay,  145R. 

Urumea,  936. 

Uike,  424. 

Utica,  1349. 

Utrecht,  796. 


V. 

Vaisyas,  980. 

Valais,  6J7. 

Valdivia,  143L 
Valence,  552. 

Valencia  (Spain),  57ft 
59k 

, ( Colombia),  1411 

Valenciana,  mine,  1394. 
Valenciennes.  544. 

Valet  to.  la,  642. 

Valladolid  (Spain),  575. 

(Mexico),  139k 

Van,  912. 

Van  Diemen's  Bay,  1501 
Van  Diemen's  I .and,  die- 
covery  of,  66 
, 1503 


, map,  1504. 

— , population,  nab  ret, 

15<lo. 

Vandalia,  1358. 

V annex,  546 
Varesrfin,  736 
Varieties  of  man,  causes 
of,  253. 

Varina*  1412. 

Varna,  848. 

Vaucluse,  550. 

Vaud,  canton  of,  65*1 
Vnvaoo,  1526 
Veins,  structure  eC  218 
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Velez  Malaga,  583. 
Venezuela,  1411. 

Venice,  629,  630. 

V enlo,  727. 

Venus,  70.  97. 

Vera  Cruz,  1393, 1394. 
Veragua,  1412. 

VercelH,  632. 

Verd,  Cape,  Islands,  1277. 
Vermont,  1347. 

Verona.  629.  631. 

Vertical  circles,  74. 
Venders,  722 
Vesoul,  554. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  57. 
Vesuvius,  WO,  601.  636. 
Vevay,  657. 

Yiatka,  811. 

Vicente,  San,  1458. 
Vicenza,  629.  6S1. 
Victoria,  Fort,  1134. 
Vienna,  686— 68& 
Vienne,  551. 


Vigo,  576. 

Villa  Bella,  1450. 

Villa  del  Principe,  1473. 
Villa  do  Principe,  1458. 
Villa  Rica,  1439.  1458. 

Villa  Vl^osa,  592. 

Villach,  690. 

Vimiero,  592. 

Vinagre,  fall,  1409. 

V incennea,  1358. 

Vincent,  61. 

Vincent,  St,  Cape,  592. 
Vincent’s,  St,  1471. 
Vindhya  mountains,  953. 
Virgil,  tomb  of,  636. 

Virgin  Islands,  1470. 
Virginia,  1352. 

, foundation  of,  1S36 

Vischney  Voloabok,  809. 
Viseu,  593. 

Vittorla,  577. 

Vizcrees,  948. 

Viziapoor,  993. 

Vizier  Kapri,  907. 
Volcanoes,  distribution  of, 
204. 

, phenomena  of,  205. 

, ejected  matters,  206. 

t kinds  of  eruption, 

208. 

periods  of  activity, 

209. 

Volhynia,  751. 

Volta,  Rio,  1230. 

Voronctz,  809. 

Vossiua,  61. 

Vostani,  1164. 

Vouchang,  1044. 

Voyages,  ancient,  10. 

W. 

Waal,  river,  708. 

Wady  el  Hadjar,  1182. 
Wagrara,  6S8. 

Wanabites,  920. 

Wah,  el,  1176. 

Wkju,  1133. 

Wakefield,  416. 

Walcayt,  1194. 
Walcheren,  726. 
Waldeck-Pyrmont,  704. 
Waldubba,  1194. 

Wales,  geology  of,  316. 

, description  of,  430, 
Ac. 

, North,  130,  431. 

, South,  433. 

Wales,  New  South,  1369. 
— , lakes,  Ac.,  1369. 


Wallachia,  84a 
W alien  staff  t,  Lake  of,  660. 
Wallich,  Dr.,  £57. 

Walsall,  410. 

Wandipore,  1002. 
Wanlockhead,  460. 

Wara,  1274. 

Warangol,  994. 

Wardhuus,  782. 

Wardour  Castle,  392. 
Warmeland,  775,776. 

Warre,  1232. 

Warrington,  418. 

Warsaw,  749. 

Wartha,  river,  747. 
Warwick,  408. 

Castle,  409. 

Washington,  1353- 
Washington  (in  Missis- 
sippi),  1359. 

Washington  Islands,  1524, 

1525. 

Washington,  Mount,  1327. 
Water,  its  substance,  rela- 
tion, composition,  177. 
, mechanical  destroy- 
ing effects  of,  200. 

— , freezing  of,  201. 

— chemical  destroying 
effects  of,  201. 

, mechanical  forming 

effects  of,  202. 

, chemical  forming 

effects  of,  203. 

Waterfalls,  197. 

Waterford,  505. 

Waves,  phenomena  of,  185. 
Wawa,  1267. 

Wearmouth,  413. 

Weddell,  66. 

Wedgwood  ware,  410. 
Wedncsbur7,  410. 

Weimar,  703. 
Weiasemburg,  554. 
Wellington,  423. 
Wellington  Island,  1440. 
Wells,  426. 

Wells  on  dew,  167. 

Weis,  688 
Welshpool,  432. 

Wener,  775, 776. 
Wenersburg,  7791 
Wentworth  House,  417. 
Werra,  665. 

Wcscr,  665. 

Wester  as,  776. 

Western  Port,  1409. 
Western  States  of  Ame- 
rica, settlement  of,  1337. 
Western  territory  of 
United  States,  1355, 
1356. 

West  Indies,  1459. 

, map,  1460. 

_ — , general  description, 
1460. 

» geology*  1461,  1462. 

, botany,  1462 — 1465. 

, zoology,  1465 — 1467. 

, historical  and  poli- 
tical geography,  1467. 

c of  sugar, 


Westmoreland  (Austra- 
lia), 1499. 

Westphalia,  Prussian,  694. 
Wetter,  775. 

Wexford,  594. 

Weymouth,  391. 

Wheeling,  1353. 

Whidah,  1231. 

Whirlpools,  187. 

Whitby,  415. 

Whitehaven,  421. 

Wiborg  ( Denmark),  762. 
Wiborg  (Finland),  806. 
Wick,  472. 

Wicklow,  503. 

Widdin,  849. 

Wieliczea  salt  mines,  747. 
Wigan,  418. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  389. 

Wight,  Dr.,  957. 

Wigton,  461. 

William,  Fort,  470. 
Williamshohc,  702. 
Wilmington,  1351. 

Wilna,  /50. 

Wilton,  391. 

House,  392. 

Wiltshire,  391. 

Winchcliea,  S87. 
Winchester,  389. 

Wind,  velocity  of,  177. 

, force  of,  177. 

Winds,  176. 

Windsor  (England),  387. 
Windsor  (U.  States),  1499. 
Wlnnebah,  1230. 
Winnipeg,  Lake,  and 
country  round,  1369. 
Wirtemberg,  678,  679. 

local  description,  698. 

Wisbeach,  3*15. 

Wlteptk,  751 . 

Wittenberg,  694. 
Wlodimir,751. 

Woahoo,  1524. 

Woburn,  407. 

Wofila,  1193. 

Wojjerat,  1193. 
Wolverhampton,  410. 
Woodie,  1264. 

Woods,  Lake  of  the,  1309. 
Woodstock,  407. 

Wookcy  Hole,  426 
Woollen  manufacture  in 
England,  365,  366 
Woofii,  1228 
Woolwich,  392. 

Woon,  992. 

Woordaun,  1163. 
Worcester  (England), 424.’ 
Worcester(Unitcd  States}, 
1347. 

Worcestershire,  424. 
Workington,  421. 
Worksop,  412. 

Worms,  702. 

WrangeL  62. 

Wrath,  Cape,  472. 
Wrexham,  432. 

Wright,  1& 


. culture  „ . 
coffee,  Ac.,  1467, 1468. 

, population,  social 

state,  1468,  1469. 

, table  of  population, 

produce,  Ac.,  of  each 
island,  146y. 
Westmeath,  504. 
Westminster,  398 
Westmoreland,  county, 


X 

Xalapa,  1394. 

Y. 

Yablonoy  Mountalns,l07 4. 

1093. 

Yakouat,  1374. 

Yakoutes,  1090c 
Yakoutsk,  1093. 

Yani,  1228 
Yaoori,  1267. 


Yaotcheoufoo,  1C43 
Yapura,  1459. 

Yarkund,  1061. 

Yarmouth,  390.  398 
Yarriba,  1268 
Year,  tropical,  sidereal, 
Julian,  bissextile  or 
leap,  84. 

Yeh,  1018. 

Yell,  478 

Yellowstone  River,  1360. 
Ycmbo,  925. 

Yemen,  921.  926. 

Yeni  Shchr,  903. 

Yenisei,  river,  1075. 1092. 
Yeou,  river,  1258 
Yezd,  938 
Yezdikhast,  938 
Yonnc,  river,  516 
York  (England),  415. 

York  (British  America), 
1321. 

York  (U  nited  States),  1349. 
York,  Fort,  1368. 

York,  New,  1348 
Yorkshire,  414. 

Youri,  1267. 

Yprts,  722. 

Ytse),  river,  708. 

Ystadt,  778 
Ynmila,  1005. 

Yunan,  1048 
Yuthia,  1020. 

Y verdun,  662. 


Zacatecas,  1395. 

Zagoshi,  1268 
Zambezi',  1252. 

Zambor,  735. 

Zarnfra,  1266 
Zamora,  576 
Zamosc,  750. 

Zanesville,  1358 
Zangeia,  1266 
Zangueltar,  1254. 

Zante,  829. 

Zanzibar,  1254 
Zaria,  1266 
Zealand,  72 5. 

Zealand  (Denmark),  761. 
Zealand,  New,  1506 

, character  of  people, 

1507,  1508. 

, discovery  of,  66 

Zebu,  1135. 

Zegzeg,  1266 
Zeitounl,  826 
Zelaya,  1395. 

Zembcn,  1193. 
Zondcrood,  river,  937. 
Zenith,  73. 

Zerrah,  Lake,  948,  949. 
Zeyla,  1255. 

Zhehol,  1059. 

Zicriksec,  726 
Zirknitz,  Lake,  600. 
Zirmie,  1266 
Zittau,  701. 

Zlaczow,  748 
Znaym,  692. 

Zodiacal  light,  175. 
Zones,  80, 

Zoolas,  1250. 

Zubaran,  1176 
Zug,  658 
ZuTla,  1278 

Zumpango,  Lake,  1392. 
Zurich,  659,  660. 
Zutphen.  726 
Zwi'llendam,  1250. 
Zwoll,  726 


THE  END. 
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